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ANA,  the  frog,  In  zoology  ;  a  gemu  belonging  to 
the  order  of  amphibia  reptilia.  The  body  is  naked, 
furnifhed  with  four  feet,  and  without  any  tail.  1  here 
are  1 7  fpecies.  The  molt  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  temporaria,  or  common  frog.  This  is  an 
animal  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  defeription;  but 
fome  of  its  properties  are  very  fmgular. 

Its  fpring,  or  power  of  taking  large  leaps,  is  re- 
irnrkably  great,  and  it  is  the  belt  iwimmer  of  all  four- 
footed  animals.  Nature  hath  finely  adapted  its  parts 
for  thofe  ends,  the  fore  members  of  the  body  being  very 
lightly  made,  the  hind  legs  and  thighs  very  long,  and 
furnifhed  with  very  ftrong  mufcles. 

While  in  a  tadpole  ftatc,  it  is  entirely  a  water  ani¬ 
mal  ;  the  work  of  generation  is  performed  in  that  ele¬ 
ment,  as  may  he  fecn  in  eveiy  pond  during  fpring, 
when  the  female  remains  oppreffed  by  the  male  lor  a 
number  of  days. 

The  work  of  propagation  is  extremely  finguhir,  it  be¬ 
ing  certain  that  the  frog  has  not  a  penis  intrant.  There 
appears  a  ftrong  analogy  in  this  cafe  between  a  cer¬ 
tain  clafs  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  thofe  animals ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  when  the  female  frog  depo¬ 
sits  its  fpawn,  the  male  inftantaneonUy  impregnates  it 
with  what  we  may  call  a farina  fax undo ns ,  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  palm-tree  conveys  fructification  to  the 
floweisof  the  female,  which  would  otherwile  be  barren. 

As  foon  as  the  frogs  are  rtleafed  from  their  tadpole 
Hate,  they  immediately  take  to  land  ;  and  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  has  been  hot,  and  there  fall  any  vefu  thing  Ihowers, 
yon  may  fee  the  ground  for  a  eonlidcrable  fpaee  per¬ 
fectly  blackened  by  myriads  of  thefe  animalcules,  foek- 
ing  for  fome  fecure  lurking  places.  Some  philofo- 
pliers,  not  giving  thcmfelves  lime  to  examine  into  this 
phenomenon,  imagined  them  to  have  been  generated 
in  the  clouds,  and  fhowered  on  the  earth  ;  but  had 
they,  like  our  Derham,  but  traced  them  to  the  next 
pool,  they  would  have  found  a  better  (elution  of  the 
difficulty.  See  Preternatural  Raws* 

As  frogs  adhere  clofely  to  the  backs  of  their  own 
fpecies,  fo  we  know  they  will  do  the  fame  by  fiih. — 
Walton  mentions  a  llrange  dory  of  their  deilroying 
pike  ;  but  that  they  will  injure,  if  not  entirely  kill 
carp,  is  a  fadt  indifputable,  from  the  following  1  ela¬ 
tion.  Not  many  years  ago,  on  fifiiinga  pond  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Pitt  of  Encomb,  Dorfetfhire,  great  numbers 
of  the  carp  were  found  each  with  a  frog  mounted  on  it, 
the  hind  legs  clinging  to  the  hack,  and  the  fore  legs 
fixed  in  the  corner  of  each  eye  of  the  fifii,  which  were 
thin  and  greatly  waited,  teized  by  carrying  fti  ddugrec- 
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able  a  load.  Thefe  frogs  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes  to  have 
been. males  difapppointed  of  a  mate. 

The  croaking  of  frogs  is  well  known  ;  and  from  that 
in  fenny  countries  they  are  diilinginfhed  by  ludicrous 
titles:  thus  they  are  ilylcd  Dutch  nightingales ,  and 
ton  nuaites. 

Yet  there  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  they  become 
mute,  neither  croaking  nor  opening  their  mouths  for  a 
whole  month  :  this  happens  in  the  hot  ieafon,  and  that, 
is  in  many  places  known  to  the  country  jKopie  by  th*: 
name  of  the  paddock  moon.  It  is  (aid,  that  during  that 
period  their  mouths  are  lo  doled,  that.  110  force  (with¬ 
out  killing  the  animal)  will  be  capable  ot  opening 
them. 

Thefe,  as  well  as  other  reptiles,  feed  but  a  bud! 
fpaee  of  the  year.  The  toovl  ot  tins  gem*  it  fiic>.  in* 
feds,  and  fnails.  Toads  are  find  to  bed  alii)  on  bee*, 
and  to  do  great  injury  to  thole  uteful  infect*. 

During  winter,  frogs  and  toad*  remain  in  a  t  )r- 
pid  llute  :  the  lad  of  which  will  dig  into  the  earth,  and 
cover  themiclvc'i  \vith  nlniod  the  fame  agility  as  the 
mole.  See  Physiology,  ir  48  and  note  (  u  j,  and  11 

2.  The  ciciilcnta,  or  edible  frog,  didcr*  from  the 
former,  in  having  a  high  protuberance  in  lhe  middle 
of  the  back,  forming  a  very  ihmp  angle.  Its  colour* 
are  alfo  more  vivid,  and  iti  marks  more  diflinCt  ;  tfis 
ground  colour  being  a  pale  or  yellowifh  green,  markcJ 
with  rows  of  black  ipots  from  the  head  to  the  rump. — 
This,  and  (Mr  Pennant  thinks)  the  former,  are  eaten, 
lie  lias  ietn  in  the  markets  at  Paris  whole  lun; peri 
full,  w  hich  t  he  vender  were  preparing  for  the  table,  by 
(kinning  and  cutting  off  the  fore-parts,  the  loins  and 
legs  only  being  kept  ;  but  his  ftrong  dill  ike  to  theic 
reptiles  prevented  a  ciofe  examination  into  the  fpecies, 

3.  In  the  country  of  Pcnufylvauia*  and  fome  other 
parts  of  North  America,  there  is  a  very  large  fpecies  of 
frogs  called  the  hull -frog,  or  rams  oral  lata.  Their  i  rides 
arc  of  a  dullcy  red,  furrounded  with  a  yellow  ring.  The 
auricles  are  covered  with  a  thin  circular  fkin,  which 
forms  a  fpot  behind  each  eye.  They  have  four  toes  on 
the  fore-feet,  and  five  palmatcd  toes  behind.  Their  co¬ 
lour  is  a  dullcy  brown,  mixed  with  yellow ilh  green,  and 
fpotted  with  black.  The  belly  is  yellowiih,  and  faintly 
fpot  ted.  Thefe  make  a  moullrons  roaring  noiie  like  .1 
bull,  only  foir.ewhat  more  hoarfe.  Their  fize  is  fuperior 
to  that  of  any  other  of  the  genus,  and  they  can  Ipring 
forward  three  yards  at  a  leap.  By  this  means  they  will 
ccpial  in  fpeed  a  very  good  horfe  in  its  fwitteft  courfe. 
Their  places  of  abode  are  ponds,  or  bogs  with  ftugiumt 
waiter  ;  but  they  never  frequent  it  reams.  When  mimv 
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of  them  are  together,  they  make  filch  a  horrid  noife, 
that  two  people  cannot  underfland  each  other’s  fpcech. 
They  croak  all  together,  and  then  flop  for  a  little  arid 
begin  again.  It  feems  as  if  they  had  a  captain  among 
them  :  for  when  he  begin-  to  croak,  all  the  others  fol¬ 
low  ;  and  when  he  llops,  they  alfo  become  blent.  V/htu 
this  captain  gives  the  fignal  for  flopping,  yon  h-  ar  a 
note  like  poop  coming  from  him.  In  the  dav-time  t*iey 
jeldom  make  any  great  noife,  nnlefs  the  fky  is  cohered  ; 
but  in  the  night-time  they  may  be  heard  at  thediflance 
of  a  mile  and  an  half.  When  they  croak,  they  are 
commonly  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  under  the 
bullies,  and  have  their  heads  out  of  the  water.  By  go¬ 
ing  (lowly,  therefore,  one  may  get  up  almolt  quite  clofe 
to  them  before  they  go  away.  As  focn  as  they  are 
quite  under  water,  they  think  themiclves  fafe,  though  it 
be  ever  fo  (hallow.  Thefc  creatures  kill  and  cat.  young 
ducklings  and  goflings,  and  fometimes  carry  oil  chickens 
that  come  too  near  the  water  ;  when  beaten,  they  cry 
out  almofl  like  little  children.  As  foon  as  the  air  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  a  little  cool  in  autumn,  they  hide  them- 
felves  under  the  mud  in  the  bottom  of  flagnant  waters, 
and  lie  there  torpid  during  the  winter.  As  foon  as  the 
weather  grown,  mild  towards  fummer,  they  begin  to  get 
out  of  their  holes  and  croak.  They  are  fuppoftd  by 
the  people  of  Virginia  to  be  the  purifiers  of  waters,  and 
are  rtfpe£led  as  the  genii  of  the  fountains.  Some  of 
them  were  brought  to  England  alive  fcveral  years  ago. 

4.  The  bufo,  or  toad,  is  the  moll  deformed  and  hi¬ 
deous  of  all  animals.  The  body  is  broad  ;  the  back  flat, 
and  covered  with  a  pimply  dufkv  hide  ;  the  belly  large, 
(wagging,  and  fuelling  out  ;  the  legs  fhort,  and  its 
pace  laboured  and  crawling  ;  its  retreat  gloomy  and 
filthy  :  in  fhort,  its  general  appearance  is  fucli  as  to 
jlrike  one  w  ith  difgnfl  and  honor.  Vet  it  is  faid  by 
thole  who  have  refolution  to  view  it  with  attention, 
that  its  eyes  arc  fine  ;  to  this  it  feems  that  Shakefpeare 
alludes,  when  he  makes  his  Juliet  remark, 

S  me  fay  the  hr!c  arid  loathed  toad  change  eyes ; 

As  if  they  would  have  been  better  bellowed  on  fo 
charming  a  fongfler  than  on  this  raucous  reptile. 

But  the  hideous  appearance  of  the  toad  is  fucli  as  to 
make  this  one  advantageous  feature  overlooked,  and  to 
have  rendered  it  in  all  ages  an  objedl  of  horror,  and 
the  origin  of  mofl  tremendous  inventions.  ./Elian 
makes  its  venom  lb  potent,  that  ba til ifk -like  it  convey¬ 
ed  death  by  its  very  look  and  breath  ;  but  Juvenal  is 
co^-itut  w  ith  making  the  Roman  ladies  who  were  weary 
of  their  hufoands  form  a  potion  from  its  entrails,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  good  man.  This  ©pinion  begat 
others  of  a  more  dreadful  nature  ;  for  in  after-times  i'u, 
perdition  gave  it  preternatural  powers,  and  made  it  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  incantations  of  no&urnal 
hags. 

This  animal  was  believed  by  fome  old  writers  to 
have  a  done  in  its  head  fraught  with  great  virtues  me¬ 
dical  and  magical :  it  was  diilinguiftied  by  the  name 
of  the  reptile,  and  called  the  toaJ-Jlone ,  bufonites ,  era- 
pavihne .  krottenjkm  ;  but  all  its  fancied  powers  vani fil¬ 
ed  on  the  difeovery  of  its  being  nothing  but  the  fbllil- 
tcotli  of  the  fea-wolf  J,  or  of  feme  other  flat-toothed 
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fifh,  not  unfrequent  in  our  ifland  as  well  as  fcveral  other 
countries. 

But  thefe  fables  have  been  long  exploded.  And  as 
to  the  notion  of  its  being  a  poifonous  animal,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  its  excefTivc  deformity,  joined  to  the  faculty 
it  lias  of  emitting  a  juicr  from  its  pimplrg,  and'  a  duiky 
liquid  from  its  hind  parts,  is  the  foundation  of  the  re¬ 
port. 

That  it  has  any  noxious  qualities  there  feem  to  have 
been  no  proofs  in  the  fmalldl  degree  fatisfaflory,  tho* 
we  have  heard  many  flrangc  relations  on  that  point. — - 
Ou  the  contrary,  there  have  been  many  who  have  taken 
them  in  their  naked  hands,  and  held  them  long  with¬ 
out  receiving  the  lead  injury  ;  it  is  alfo  well  known  that 
quacks  have  eaten  them,  and  have  bdides  lqucezed 
their  juices  into  a  glafs  and  drank  them  with  impunity. 
We  may  fay  alfo,  that  thefe  reptiles  are  a  common 
food  to  many  animals  ;  to  buzzards,  owls,  Norfolk 
plovers,  ducks,  and  fnakes,  who  would  not  touch  them 
were  they  in  any  degree  noxious. 

So  far  from  having  venomous  qualities,  they  have  of 
late  been  confidered  as  if  they  had  beneficent  ones  ; 
particularly  in  the  cure  of  the  mo  ft  terrible  of  dileafes, 
the  cancer >  by  fudtion  :  (See  Brtttfb  Zoology ,  vol.  iii. 
Append,  p.  389,  et  /eq.)  But,  from  all  circumilances, 
as  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  they  feem  only  to  have  ren¬ 
dered  a  horrible  complaint  more  loathfome. 

The  mofl  full  information  concerning  the  nature- 
and  qualities  of  this  animal  is  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters  from  Mr  Arfcott  and  Mr  Pittfield  to  Dr 
Mdles.  “  It  would  give  me  great  pleafure  (fays  Mr 
Arfcott)  to  be  able  to  inform  you  of  any  particulars 
worthy  Mr  Pennant’s  notice,  concerning  the  toad  who 
lived  fo  many  years  with  us,  and  was-fo  great  a  favour-^ 
ite.  i  he  greatefl  curiolity  in  it  was  its  becoming  fo  re¬ 
markably  tame.  It  had  frequented  fome  Heps  before  the 
hall-door  fome  years  before  my  acquaintance  commenced 
with  it,  and  had  been  admired  by'  my  father  for  its 
lize  (which  was  of  the  largefl  I  ever  met  with),  who 
coiiflantly  paid  it  a  vifit  every  evening.  I  knew  it 
mylclf  above  30  years  ;  and  by  conilantlv  feeding  it, 
bi ought  it  to  be  fo  tame,  that  it  always  came  to  the 
candle,  and  looked  up  as  if  expecting  to  be  taken  up 
and  brought  upon  the  fable,  where  I  always  fed  it  with 
mfeds  of  all  forts  ;  it  was  fondefl  of  flefh  maggots, 
which  I  kept  in  bran  ;  it  would  follow  them,  and,  when 
within  a  proper  dillance,  would  fix  its  eye,  and  remain 
motionlefs  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  minute,-  as  if  preparing 
foi  the  flroke,  which  was  an  inflantaiieous  throwing  its 
tongue  at  a  great  dillance  upon  the  infed,  which  Ruck 
to  the  tip  by  a  glutinous  matter  :  the  motion  is  quicker 
than  the  eye  can  follow  (a). 

1  always  imagined  that  the  root  of  its  tongue  was 
placed  in  the  forepart  of  its  under  jaw,  and  the  tip  to- 
wauls  its  throat,  by  which  the  motion  mult  be  a  half 
circle;  by  which,  when  its  tongue  recovered  its  fitua- 
tion,  the  infedl  at  the  tip  would  be  brought  to  the  place 
of  deglutition.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  by  never  obfer* 
ving  any  internal  motion  in  its  mouth,  excepting  one 
fwallow  the  inftant  its  longue  returned.  Poffitly  I 
might  be  nnftaken  ;  for  I  never  differed  one,  but  con¬ 
tented 
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Rana,  tented  mvfeif  with  opening  its  mouth,  and  {lightly  in- 
fpefting  it. 

“  You  may  imagine,  that  a  toad,  generally  detefted, 
(although  one  of  the  moll  inoffenfive  of  all  awimals), 
fo  much  taken  notice  of  and  befriended,  exeited  the 
curioiity  of  all  comers  to  the  houfe,  who  all  defiled  to 
fee  it  fed  ;  fo  that  even  ladies  fo  far  conquered  the  hor¬ 
rors  inftilled  into  them  by  nurfes,  as  to  delire  to  fee  it. 
This  produced  'innumerable  and  improbable  reports, 
making  it  as  large  as  the  crown  of  a  hat,  See.  Sec.” 

The  following  are  anfwers  from  the  fame  gentleman 
to  fume  queries  propofed  by  Mr  Pennant. 

“  Fi y/j  T  cannot  fay  how  long  my  father  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  toad  before  I  knew  it  ;  but  when 
I  firff  was  acquainted  with  it,  he  lift  cl  to  mention  it 
as  the  old  toad  I’ve  known  fo  many  years  ;  I  can  anfwer 
for  3  6  years. 

“  Secondly ,  No  toads  that  I  ever  faw  appeared  in 
the  winter  feafon.  The  old  toad  made  its  appearance 
as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  came,  and  I  always  con¬ 
cluded  it  retired  to  fome  dry  hank  to  repofe  till  the 
fpring.  When  we^ew-lay’d  the  llcps,  I  had  two  holes 
made  in  every  third  Hep,  with  a  hollow  of  more  than  a 
yard  long  for  it,  in  which  I  imagine  it  fhpt,  as  it  came 
from  thenee  at  its  firff  appearance. 

Thirdly ,  It  was  feldom  provoked:  neither  that  toad, 
nor  the  multitudes  I  have  feen  tormented  with  great 
cruelty,  ever  fhowed  the  leall  defire  of  revenge,  by 
fpittin^  or  emitting  any  juice  from  their  pimples. — 
Sometimes,  upon  taking  it  up,  it  would  let  out  a  great 
quantity  of  dear  water,  which,  as  I  have  often  feen  it 
do  the  fame  upon  the  Heps  when  quite  quiet,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  its  urine,  and  no  more  than  a  natural  evacuation. 

Fourthly ,  A  toad  has  no  particular  enmity  for  the 
fpidcr  ;  he  ufed  to  eat  five  or  fix  with  his  millepedes 
(which  I  take  to  be  its  chief  food)  that  I  generally 
provided  for  it  before  I  found  out  that  flefii  maggots, 
by  their  continual  motion,  was  the  moil  tempting  bait  ; 
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but,  when  offered,  it  eat  blowing  Hies  and  humble  bees 
that  come  from  the  rat-tailed  maggot  in  gutters,  or  in 
fiiort  any  infedl  that  moved.  I  imagine,  if  a  bee  wa3 
to  be  put  before  a  toad,  it  would  certainly  eat  it  to  its 
coH  ;  but  as  bees  are  feldom  ftirring  at  the  fame  time 
that  toads  are,  they  can  feldom  come  in  their  way  aj 
they  feldom  appear  after  fim-nfing  or  before  fun-ftt. 
In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will  come  to  the  mouth  of 
their  hole,  I  believe,  for  air.  I  onee  from  my  parlour 
window  obferved  a  large  toad  I  had  in  the  bank  of  .i 
bowling-green,  about  I  2  at  noon,  a  very  hot  day,  very 
bufy  and  active  upon  the  graft  ;  fo  uncommon  an  ap¬ 
pearance  made  me  go  out  to  fee  what  it  was,  when  { 
iound  an  innumerable  fwarin  of  winged  ants  had  drop¬ 
ped  round  his  hole,  which  temptation  was  as  irre- 
iillible  as  a  turtle  would  be  to  a  luxurious  alderman. 

“  Fifthly ,  Whether  our  toad  ever  propagated  its 
fpecies,  I  know  not  ;  rather  think  not,  as  it  always  ap¬ 
peared  well,  and  not  leffened  in  hulk,  which  it  muff 
have  done,  I  fhould  think,  if  it  had  difeharged  fo  large 
a  quantity  of  fpawn  as  toads  generally  do.  The  females 
that  are  to  propagate  in  the  fpring,  I  imagine,  in  (lead 
of  retiring  to  dry  holes,  go  into  tiie  bottom  of  ponds, 
and  lie  torpid  among  the  weeds  :  for  to  my  great  fnr- 
prife,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  having  for  amufe* 
inent  put  a  long  pole  into  my  pond,  and  twifted  it  till 
it  had  gathered  a  hirgts  volume  of  weed,  on  taking  it 
off  I  found  many  toads  ;  and  having  cut  fome  afundcr 
with  my  knife,  by  accident,  to  get  off  the  weed,  found 
them  full  of  fpaw  n  not  thoroughly  formed.  I  am  nut 
pofitive,  but  think  there  were  a  few'  males  in  March  ; 
I  know'  there  are  30  males  (b)  to  one  female,  12  or  14. 
of  whom  I  have  feen  clinging  round  a  female  :  I  have 
often  difengaged  her,  and  put  her  to  a  folitary  male, 
to  fee  with  what  eageniefs  he  would  leize  her.  They 
impregnate  the  fpawn  as  it  is  drawn  (c)  out  in  long 
firings,  like  a  necklace,  many  yards  long,  not  in  a 
large  quantity  of  jelly,  like  frogs  (pawn. 

A  2  Sixthly | 


(n)  Mr  John  Hunter  has  affured  me,  that  during  his  relidence  at  Belleific,  he  diffeClcd  fome  hundreds  of  toad®, 
yet  never  met  with  a  fingle  female  among  them. 

(c)  I  w'as  incredulous  as  to  the  objletrical  offices  of  the  male  toad  ;  but  fince  die  end  is  fo  well  accounted 
for,  and  the  fa<ff  ckablifiied  by  fueh  good  authority,  belief  mull  take  place. 

Mr  Dcmonrs,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  as  trail  Hated  by  Dr  Templeman,  vol.  i.  p.  ^1,  has 
been  very  particular  in  refpect  to  the  male  toad  us  a&ing  the  part  of  an  accoucheur  :  Ills  account  is  curious,  and 
claims  a  place  here. 

“  In  the  evening  of  one  of  the  long  days  in  fummer,  Mr  Demours,  being  in  the  king’s  garden,  perceived  two 
toads  coupled  together  at  the  edge  of  an  hole,  which  wais  formed  in  part  by  a  great  Hone  a*  the  top. 

Ci  Curiofity  drew  him  to  fee  what  w'as  the  occalion  of  the  motions  he  obferved,  when  [two  tacts  equally  new  fur-* 
prifed  him.  The  firjl  w'as  the  extreme1  difficulty  the  female  had  in  laying  her  eggs,  infomueli  that  the  did  not 
feem  capable  of  being  delivered  of  them  without  fome  affiftance.  The  fecond  was,  that  the  male  was  mounted  on 
the  back  of  the  female,  and  exerted  all  In's  flrength  with  his  hinder  feet  in  pulling  out  the  eggs,  whilff  Ins  fore¬ 
feet  embraced  her  breaff. 

**  In  order  to  apprehend  the  manner  of  his  working  in  the  delivery'  of  the  female,  the  reader  muftobferve,  that 
the  paws  of  thefe  animals,  as  well  thofe  of  the  fore- feet  as  of  the  hinder,  are  divided  into  fevcral  toes,  which  c:a:i 
perform  the  office  of  fingers. 

“  It  muff  Tbe  remarked  likewife,  that  the  eggs  of  this  fpecies  of  toads  are  included  each  in  a  membranous  coat 
that  is  very'  firm,  in  whielWs  contained  the  embryo  ;  and  that  thefe  eggs,  which  are  oblong  and  about  twoluiej 
in  length,  being  faflencd  one  to  another  by  a  fhort  but  very  ftrong  cord,  form  a  kind  of  chaplet,  the  beads  of 
which  are  diffant  from  each  other  about  the  half  of  their  length.  Jt  is  by  drawing  tills  ccvd  with  his  paw  that 
the  male  performs  the  function  of  a  midwife,  mid  acquits  himfelf  in  it  with  a  dexterity  that  one  would  not 
expert  From  fo  lumpifh  an  animal. 

The  prefence  of  the  obferver  did  not  a  little  difeompofe  the  nude  :  fer  fome  time  he  Hopped  faort,  and 
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«  Sixthly,  Infefta  bcinpf  their  food,  I  never  faw  any 
toad  (how  any  liking  or  ctifhke  to  any  plant  (u). 

“  Seventhly,  I  hardly  remember  any  perfous  taking 
It  up  excel)!  my  father  and  xnyfelf  5  1  do  not  know 
whether  It  had  anv  particular  attachment  to  us.  . 

Eighthly,  In  rdpe&  to  Its  end,  I  anfwer  tms  fait 
query.  Had  it  not  been  tor  a  tame  raven,  I  make  10 
doubt  but  it  would  have  been  now  living  ;  who  one  day 
keing  it  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  pulled  it  out,  and  al¬ 
though  I  refeued  it,  nulled  out  one  eve,  and  hurt  it  fo, 
that  notwitlillanding  its  living  a  twelvemonth  it  never 
enjoved  itfelf,  and  liad  a  difficulty  of  taking  its  food, 
miffing  the  mark  for  want  of  its  eye  :  before  that  acci¬ 
dent  ir  had  all  the  appearance  of  perfect  health.” 

6.  The  rubeta,  or  natter-jack,  frequents  dry'  and  f in¬ 
dy  places  :  it  h  found  on  Putney  common,  and  alio 
near  Tevcfby  abbey,  Lin  coin  (hire.  It  ncvei  leaps,  nei¬ 
ther  does  it  crawl  with  the  flow  pace  of  a  toad,  but  itj 
motion  is  liker  to  running.  Several  are  found  common¬ 
ly  together,  and  like  others  of  the  genus  they  appear 
in  the  evenings.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a 
dirty  yellow, "clouded  with  brown,  and  covered  with  po¬ 
rous  pimples  of  unequal  fi/.es  :  on  the  back  is  a  yellow 
line.  The  upper  fide  of  the  body  is  of  a  pa^r  hue, 
marked  with  black  fpots,  which  are  rather  rough.  On 
the  fore-feet  arc  four  divided  toes ;  on  the  hind  five,  a 
httle  webbed.  The  length  of  the  body  is  two  Inches 
and  a  quarter ;  the  breadth,  one  and  a  quarter :  the 
length  of  the  fore-legs,  one  inch  one-fixtli  ;  of  the  hind 
legs,  two  inches.  We  are  indebted  to  bit  Jofepli  ISauks, 
for  this  account. 

7.  The  pipal,  or  Surinam  toad,  is  more  ugly  than 
even  the  common  one.  The  body  is  fiat  and  broad  ; 
the  head  fmail ;  the  jaws,  like  thofe  of  a  mole,  are  ex¬ 
tended,  and  evidently  formed  for  rooting  in  the  ground: 
the  fkin  of  the  neck  forms  a  fort  of  wrinkled  collar: 
the  colour  of  the  head  is  of  a  dark  chefnut,  and  the 
*  yes  are  fmail :  the  back,  which  is  vciy  broad,  is  of  a 
hghtiili  grey,  and  feting  covered  o\er  with  a  number  of 
fmail  eyes,  which  are  round,  and  placed  at  nearly  equal 

fiances.  Thefe  eyes  are  very  dilfcrent  from  what  they 
fee  in  :  they  are  the  animal's  eggs,  covered  with  their 
ilrells,  and  placed  there  for  hatching.  Thefe  eggs  are 
buried  deep  in  die  Ikin,  and  in  the  beginning  of  incuba¬ 
tion  but  j nil  appear;  and  a’'e  very  vilible  when  the 
young  animal  is  about  to  burit  from  its  confinement. 
They  are  of  a  reddiih,  finning  yellow  colour  ;  and  the 
ipace.  between  them  are  full  of  fmail  warts,  refembling 
pearls. 

This  is  their  filiation  previous  to  their  coining  forth  ; 
hut  nothing  fo  much  demands  our  admiration  as  the 
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manner  of  their  production.  The  eggs,  when  formed 
jii  the  ovary,  arc  fent,  by  fome  internal  canals,  which 
anatoinills  have  not  hitherto  deferibed,  to  lie  and ’come 
to  maturity  under  the  bony  fubftance  of  the  back  :  in 
thi3  date  they  are  impregnated  by  the  male,  wliofe  feed 
finds  its  way  by  pores  very  Angularly  contrived,  and 
pierces  not  only  the  fit  in  but  the  peviofteum  :  the  ikin, 
however,  is  Hill  apparently  entire,  and  forms  a  Tery 
thick  covering  over  the  whole  brood  ;  but  as  they  ad- 
\ ance  to  maturity,  at  different  intervals,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  the  egg  Items  to  Hart  forward,  and  burgeons 
from  the  back,  becomes  more  yellow,  and  at  la  ft  breaks; 
when  the  young  one  puts  forth  its  head  :  it  Hill,  how¬ 
ever,  keeps  its  lituation  until  it  has  acquired  a  proper 
degree  of  ilrength,  and  then  it  leaves  the  fiiell,  but  Hill 
continues  to  keep  upon  the  back  of  the  parent.  In 
this  manner  the  pipal  is  feen  travelling  with  her  won- 
derous  family  on  her  back,  in  all  the  different  ftages  of 
maturity.  Some  of  the  ftrauge  progeny,  not  yet  come 
to  fnfiicient  perfection,  appear  quite  torpid,  and  as  vet 
without  life  in  the  egg  :  others  feem  juft  beginning  to 
rife  through  the  fkin  ;  here  peeping  forth  from  the 
fiiell,  and  there  having  entirely  forfaken  their  prifon  : 
fome  are  fporting  at  large  upon  the  parent’s  back,  and 
others  defeending  to  the  ground  to  try  their  own  fortune 
below.  The  male  pipal  is  every  way  larger  than  the  fe¬ 
male,  and  lias  the  fkin  lefs  tightly  drawn  round  the  bo¬ 
dy.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  puftules,  refem- 
bling  pearls ;  and  the  belly,  which  is  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low,  feems  as  if  it  were  fewed  up  from  the  throat  to 
the  vent,  a  feam  being  feen  tu  run  in  that  direction. 
This  animal,  like  the  reft  of  the  frog  kind,  is  moil  pro¬ 
bably  harmlefs. 

8.  The  water  frog  of  Catefby  liafc  large  black  eyes, 
yellow  irides,  and  long  limbs  :  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  body  is  of  a  dufley  green,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
and  from  each  eye  to  the  nofe  is  a  white  line  ;  and  alfo 
a  yellow  line  along  the  iid.es  to  the  rump.  They  fre¬ 
quent  rivulets  and  ditches,  which  they  do  not  quit  for 
the  dry  land.  It  is  faid  they  will  fpring  five  or  fix 
yards  at  a  leap. 

9.  The  rana  arborca,  or  green  tree  frog  of  Catefby, 
is  of  a  (lender  fiiape  and  bright  green  colour,  marked  on 
each  fide  with  a  line  of  yellow  :  the  eyes  are  black  ; 
the  irides  yellow  ;  they  have  four  toes  before  and  five 
behind  ;  at  the  end  of  each  toe  there  is  a  round  mem¬ 
brane,  concave  beneath,  and  not  unlike  the  ir  outh  of  a 
leech.  They  lurk  under  the  lower  lides  of  leaves,  even 
of  the  talleft  trees,  and  adhere  firmly,  by  means  of  the 
membranes  at  the  ends  of  their  toes,  flicking  to  the 
fmootheft  furface  ;  a  looking-glals  was  held  before  one, 


at 


threw  on  thc  cirrious  impertinent  a  fixed  look  that  marked  his  difqnietnefs  and  fear;  hut  he  foon  returned  to 
his  work  with  more  precipitation  than  before,  and  a  moment  after  he  appeared  undetermined  whether  he  fhould 
continue  it  or  not.  The  female  likewise  difeovered  her  uneafinefs  at  the  fight  of  the  ftranger,  by  motions  that 
interrupted  fometimes  the  male  in  his  operation.  At  length,  whether  the  lilence  and  fteady  pcfture  of  the  fpec- 
tator  had  diffipatcd  their  fear,  or  that  the  cafe  was  urgent,  the  male  refumed  his  work  with  the  fame  vigour,  tuid 
fiiccefs fully  performed  his  function.” 

(d)  This  queftion  arofe  from  an  afiert’on  of  Linmnus,  that  the  tond  delighted  in  filthy  herbs.  Deletlatur  cc~ 
tulc,  cHca,  JUuhyde  fa  tide.  The  unhappy  deformity  of  the  animal  feems  to  be  the  only  ground  of  this  as  well 

another  mifreprefentation,  of  its  conveying  a  potion  with  its  pimples,  its  touch,  and  even  its  breath*  Fcrru* 
CJt  ta.Stefctr.lei  veneiiat*  infujk  tatlu ,  (i;.  Lelttu* 
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JUnni  at  four  yards  diftuncc  ;  it  reached  it  at  one  leap,  raid 
Ra.,(}L,h  ftuck  clotclv  to  It.  At  night  theft  frogs  make  an  in- 
■  cedant  chirping,  and  leap  from  fpray  to  (pray  in  fearch 

of  in  (efts.  This  fpecics  is  common  to  America  ar.d 
the  warmer  p'lrts  of  Ivirope. 

to.  i  he  land  frog  of  Catefby  lias  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  toad:  above  it  in  grey  or  brown,  f potted  with 
didky;  below  white,  faintly  fpotted;  the  hides  are  red; 
and  the  legs  Ihort.  They  frequent  the  high-lands,  and 
are  feen  mod  frequently  in  wet  weather  arid  in  the  hot¬ 
ted  time  of  the  day  :  they  leap,  feed  on  in  feds,  parti- 
c nl arly  the  fl  re-fly  and  ant.  Sometimes  the  Americans 
bake  and  reduce  this  fpecies  to  powder,  which,  mixed 
with  orrice  root,  is  taken  as  a  cin  e  for  a  tympany. 

it.  I  ne  cinereous  frog  has  a  giohous,  cinereous,  and 
fmooth  back  ;  the  beily  is  yellow  and  granulated  :  on 
each  fide,  from  the  nofe  to  the  rump,  there  is  a  white 
line  ;  and  there  is  the  fame  on  the  out  fide  of  the  thighs 
and  legs  ;  the  toes  are  bullated  at  their  ends.  They 
inhabit  Carolina. 


RAN  A  I,  one  of  the  Sandwich  iflands  difeovered  by 
Captain  Cooke,  is  aboTU  nine  miles  dillant  from  Mow *e 
and  Morotoi,  and  is  fituated  to  the  fouth-wdl  of  the 
panage  between  thofe  two  ifles.  The  country  towards 
the  fouth  .is  elevated  and  craggy  •  but  the  other  parts 
,  the  ifland  had  a  better  appearance,  and  feemed  to 
k'it  well  inhabited.  It  abounds  in  roots,  fudi  as  fweet 
potatoes,  taro,  and  yams  ;  hut  produces  very  few  plan- 
tarns  and  bread-fruit  trees.  The  fouth  point  of  Rauai 
is  m  the  latitude  of  20*46'  north,  and  in  the  longitude 
of  205  8  call.  b 

RANCID,  denotes  a  fatty  fnbflance  that  is  become 
rank  or  mufly,  or  that  has  contracted  an  ill  fmell  bv 
being  kept  clofe. 


RANDIA,  ill  botany  :  A  genus  of  tlic  moiio'rynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  •  and 
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in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  ;  the 
coroiui  lalverdliapco  ;  the  berry  unilocular,  with  a  cap- 

fular  rmd.  Tliere  r.rv  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  mitis  and 
aculeata. 


RANDOLPH  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Englifli  poe 
in  t.ie  1  ytli  century, was  born  in  Northamptonfhue  l  6ck 
He  was  educated  at  WtllmiulUr  and  Cambridge,  an 
very  tarn-  oiltmguifhed  for  his  excellent  genius  ;  for  a 
atiout  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  he  wrote  the  II Tory  0 
.  Incarnation  or  our  Saviour  in  verfe.  His  fubfenu  n 
writings  efkblifhed  hi.  character,  and  gained  ZJ 
tfleem  and  Jriendlli.p  of  fome  of  the  greatell  men  o 
th..t  age,  particularly  of  Ben  Johnfon,  who  adopted  liin 

r;V"  h,'|  fo.ns  ,n  l  le  He  died  in  I  A3  j,  and  wa 

Lo.-ouraciy  interna..  He  wrote,  i./l'he  Mufes  Look 
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ing-gbfs,  a  comedy.  2.  Amyntas,  or  the  ImpsfSble 
Howry,  a  paltoral,  acted  before  the  king  and  queen, 
$.  Anltippus,  or  the  Jovial  Pliilofopher.  4.  The  Con- 
ceitcd  Pedlar.  5.  The  Jealous  Lovers,  a  comedy.  6. 

cy  tor  I.onefty,  dbwn  with  Knavery,  a  comedy  ;  and 
ieveral  poems. 

RANDOM  shot,  hi  gunnery,  is  a  fhnt  made  wkn 
the  muzzle  ofa  gun  is  raifed  above  the  horizontal  lb,  >, 
and  is  not  defined  to  Ihoot  directly  or  point-blank. 

i  he  utmoft  random  of  any  piece  is  about  ten  times 
as  far  as  the  bullet  will  go  (erint-blank.  The  bi  llet 
will  go  fart  licit  when  the  piece  is  mounted  to  about 
45°  above  the  level  range.  See  Gunnrry  and  Pro. 
JFCT1LFS. 

RANGE,  in  gmiRciy,  the  path  of  a  bullet,  or  the 
line  it  deleribes  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the 
point  where  it  lodges.  If  the  piece  he  in  a  line  pa- 
ntltel  to  tire  horizon,  it  is  called  the  right  or  level 
range  :  ,f  it  be  mounted  to  45  ',  it  is  fat'd  to  have  the 
vtm.-.ji  range  ;  all  others  between  00  and  45 J  are  called 
the  intermed'ate  ranges* 

RANGER,  a  fworn  o fleer  of  a  ferefi,  appointed 
by  the  king’s  letters  patent  ;  wimfe  buiinefs  i»  to  walk, 
through  his  charge,  to  drive  back  the  deer  out  of  ti  c 
purlieus,  &c.  and  to  prcl'ent  all  ircfptufcs  within  hit,  in. 
indicium  tit  the  next  torch-court. 

RANK,  the  order  01  place  uiligncd  a  perfon  fuita!>Ic 
to  til;*  quality  or  merit. 

Rank,  is  a  ftraight  line  made  by  the  foldier?  of  a 
battalion  or  fqnadron,  drawn  up  fide  by  tide :  this  or- 
,  j™  eftab'.i died  [or  the  marches,  and  for  regulatin'* 
the  different  bodies  tvf  troop,  and  officers  which  com- 
pole  an  armv. 

P.enx  and  Precedence,  in  the  army  and  naw,  are  as 
toilow ;  ' 


^"gineers  SXJnk. 


r  ~  .  -------  *  coior.ei^  director,  as 

Jii  ii-enar.t-eoioiH-I ;  fub-dir'  Ctor,  as  major  ;  engineer  in 
oinmaiy,  as  captain;  engineer  extraordinary,  as  captain- 
lieutenant;  fub-eigincer,  a.  lieutenant  ;  practitioner-cii- 
gmeer,  as  cnfigiu 

A'avy  /vH.v*.  Admiral,  or  commander  in  chief  of 
bis  majtdy’s  fleet,  has  the  lank  of  a  fkld-inarfiial  ;  ad- 
nurals,  with  thur  flags  0.1  tiie  malii-toji-mait  Lead,  nu  k 
with  generals  of  horfe  and  foot;  vice-admirals,  w.th 
lieutenam-guicia’s  5  rear-admirals,  as  major-generals  ; 
conimoooies,  with  broad  pendants,  as  bngadicr-gei.c- 
e.!:  ^l,ns  •;*  I/oiHflt.'pe,  after  three  years  from  the 
.  '  0t  ,lic,r  f,nt  coinnidiion,  as  colonels  ;  other  cm,, 
tains,  as  commanding  pod.fhlps,  as  lieutcuant-i-olomN  . 
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Ranuncm 

las. 


Army. 

Navy. 

Governors. 

General  in  clyef 

Admiral  in  chief 

Commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  America 

Generals  of  horfe 

Admiral  with  a  flag  at 
the  main-top-maff 

Captain-general  of  provinces 

Lieutenant-generals 

Vice-admirals 

Lieutenant-generals  of  provinces 

Major-generals 

Rear-admirals 

Lieutenant-governors  and  prefidents 

Colonels 

Poll-captains  of  3  years 

Lieutenant-governors  not  commanding 

Lieutenant-colonels 

Poft-captairvs 

Governors  of  charter  colonies 

Majors 

Captains 

Deputy-governors 

Captains 


Lieutenants 


Doubling  of  the  Ranks,  is  the  placing  two  ranks  in 
one,  frequently  ufed  in  the  mancruvres  of  a  regiment. 

Ranks  and  Files,  are  the  horizontal  and  Tertical  lines 
of  foldiers  when  drawn  up  for  fervice. 

RANSOM,  a  fum  of  money  paid  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  a  (lave,  or  the  liberty  of  a  prifoner  of  war.  In 
our  law-books,  ranfom  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fum  paid  tor 
the  pardon  of  fome  great  offence,  and  to  obtain  the  of¬ 
fender's  liberty.  , 

liANULA,  a  tumor  under  a  child  s  tongue,  wiucn, 
like  a  ligature,  hinders  it  from  fpeaking  or  fucking. 

RANUNCULUS,  crowfoot:  A  genus  oi _  the 
polvgnmia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandna  clafs  ol 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
afith  order,  Multifiliqu, t.  The  calyx  is  pehtaphy lions  5 
there  are  five  petals,  each  with  a  melliferous  pore  on  the 
in  fide  of  the  heel ;  the  feeds  naked. 

Species.  There  are  near  40  different  fpecies  or  tins 
genus,  fix  or  eight  of  which  claim  general  efteem  as 
flowery  plants  for  ornamenting  the  gardens,  and  a 
great  number  are  common  weeds  in  the  fields,  waters, 
and  paflure  ground,  not  having  merit  for  garden  cul¬ 
ture.  Of  the  garden  kinds,  the  principal  fort  is  the 
Afiatic  or  Turkey  and  Pcrfian  ranunculus,  which  com- 
prifes  many  hundred  varieties  of  large,  double,  molt 
beautiful  flowers  of  various  colours  :  but  fcveral  other 
fpecies  having  varieties  with  fine  double  flowers,  make 
a  good  appearance  in  a  colleAion,  though  as  thofe  of 
each  fpecies  confdl  only  of  one  colour,  fome  white, 
others  yellow,  they  are  inferior  to  the  Aiiatic  ranun¬ 
culus,  which  is  large,  and  diverfified  a  thouland  ways 
in  rich  colours,  in  different  varieties.  However,  all  the 
garden  kinds  in  general  effect  a  very  agreeable  diversity 
j'n  affemblage  in  the  flower  compartments,  &c.  and  they 
being  all  very  hardy,  fueceed  in  any  open  beds  and  bor- 

^Cutuh.  The  Afiatic  fpecies  in  all  its  varieties  will 
fuccced  in  any  light,  rich,  garden  earth  ;  but  the  flo- 
rilts  often  prepare  a  particular  compoft  for  the  fine  va¬ 
rieties,  cor, filling  of  good  garden-mould  or  pafture- 
earth,  fward  and  all,  a  fourth  part  of  rotted  cow-dung, 
and  the  like  portion  of  luvfand ;  and  with  tills  they 


prepare  beds  four  feet  wide  and  two  deep:  however,  in 
default  of  fuch  compofl,  life  beds  of  any  good  light 
earth  of  your  garden  ;  or,  if  neceffary,  it  may  be  made 
light  and  rich  with  a  portion  of  -dnft-fand  and  rotten 
dung,  cow-dung  is  inoft  commonly  recommended ;  but 
they  will  alio  thrive  in  beds  of  well-wrought  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  they  often  proiper  well  in  the  com- 
mon  flower-borders. 

The  feafou  for  planting  the  roots  is  both  in  autumn 
and  fpring ;  the  autumn  plantings  generally  flower 
ilrongeft  and  foonell  by  a  month  at  lead,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  fpring-pl'anting  in  May  and  June.  Per¬ 
form  the  autumnal  planting  in  October  and  early  part 
of  November,  but  fome  plant  towards  the  latter  end  of 
September  in  order  to  have  a  very  early  bloom  ;  but 
thofe  planted  in  that  month  and  beginning  of  OAober 
often  come  up  with  rank  leaves  foon  after,  in  wintei,  fo 
as  to  require  protection  in  hard  frolls  ;  thofe,  however, 
planted  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  October,  and 
beginning  of  November,  rarely  fhoot  up  llrong  till  to- 
wards  fpring,  and  will  not  require  fo  much  care  of  cover¬ 
ing  during  winter;  and  the  fpring-planting  may  be  per¬ 
formed  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February, 
or  as  foon  as  the  weather  is  fettled  ;  they  will  not  re¬ 
quire  any  trouble  of  covering,  and  will  fucceed  the  au¬ 
tumnal  plants  regularly  in  bloom,  and  will  flower  in 
good  perfection.  Thus  by  two  or  three  different  plant¬ 
ings  y-iHi  may  obtain  a  fuccefTion  of  thefe  beautiful 
flowers  in  conftant  bloom  from  April  till  the  middle  of 
June;  but  the  autumnal  plants,  for  the  general  part, 
not  only  flower  ilrongeil,  but  the  roots  increafe  more 
in  fize,  and  furnifh  the  belt  off-lets  for  propagation  :  it 
is,  however,  proper  to  plant  both  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn. 

Prepare  for  the  choicer  forts  four-feet  beds  ol  light 
earth,  and  rake  the  furface  fmooth  :  then  plant  the 
roots  in  rows  lengthwife  the  beds,  either  by  diilling 
them  in  two  inches  deep,  and  fix  inches  diflance  in  the 
rowr,  and  the  rows  fix  or  eight  afundev  ;  or  you  may 
plant  them  by  -bedding-in,  or  by  dibble  planting,  the 
fame  depth  and  diflance. 

Thofe  ddigned  for  the  borders  fhould  be  planted  ge- 

&  nprallv 
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Rinuneu-  nerally  towards  the  fpring,  in  little  clumps  or  patches, 
Ui  three,  four,  or  five  ro®ts  in  each,  putting  them  in  either 
with  a  dibble  or  trowel,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and 
three  or  four  afunder  in  each  patch,  and  the  patches 
from  about  three  to  five  or  ten  feet  diitance,  placing 
them  rather  forward  in  the  border. 

Propagation.  All  the  varieties  of  the  Afiatic  ranun¬ 
culus  propagate  abundantly  by  off* lets  from  the  root, 
and  new  varieties  are  gained  by  feed.  —  i.  By  off- fits. 
The  time  for  feparating  the  off-iets  is  in  furnmer  when 
the  flower  is  paft,  arid  the  leaves  and  flalks  are  wither¬ 
ed  :  then  taking  up  all  the  roots  in  dry  weather,  fepa- 
rate  the  off-fets  from  each  main  root,  and  aher  drying 
the  whole  gradually  in  fome  Iliad v  airy  room,  put  them 
up  in  bags  till  the  autumn  and  fpring  lei  Ions  of  plant¬ 
ing  ;  then  plant  them  as  before,  placing  all  the  off-fets 
in  Separate  beds:  many  of  them  will  blow  the  firfiycar, 
but  in  the  fecund  they  will  all  flower  in  good  perfec¬ 
tion. — 2.  By  feed.  Save  a  quantity  of  feed  from  the 
fined  femi-double  flowers,  and  fow  it  either  in  Augufi, 
or  in  March,  or  April,  though,  to  fave  trouble  of  win¬ 
ter-covering,-  fome  prefer  the  fpring  :  it  lliould  be  lowed 
in  light  rich  mould,  either  in  pots  or  in  an  rail  border, 
drawing  very  fhallow  flat  drills  five  or  fix  inches  afun¬ 
der,  in  which  fow  the  feeds  thinly,  and  cover  them 
lightly  with  earth,  giving  frequent  refrefhments  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  dry  weather,  and  in  a  month  or  iix  weeks  the 
plants  will  rife  with  fmall  leaves ;  obferving  to  continue 
the  light  waterings  in  dry  weather,  to  preferve  the  foil 
moift  duringtheir  fummer’s  growth  to  iucreafe  the  fize 
of  the  roots  ;  and  in  June  when  the  leaves  decay,  take 
up  the  roots  and  preferve  them  till  the  fcafon  for  plant¬ 
ing,  then  plant  them  in  common  beds,  as  before  di¬ 
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ivcted,  and  tlicy  will  flower  the  fpring  following,  when 
all  the  doubles  of  good  properties  lhould  be  marked, 
and  the  (ingles  thrown  away. 

I  he  juice  of  many  fpecies  of  ranunculus  is  fo  acrid 
as  to  rade  blifters  on  the  ft: in,  and  vet  the  roots  may 
be  eaten  with  fafety  when  hoiicd. 

animals,  arc  fueh  as  live  upon 

prey. 

RAPE,  in  law,  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
forcibly  and  again  ft  her  will.  This,  by '’the  lev  Rh  law, 
was  pmulhed  with  death,  in  cafe  tl.e  damfel  was  hr- 
trot  lied  to  another  man  :  and,  in  cafe  fire  was  not  be- 
trot  lied,  then  a  heavy  fine  of  fifty  ihekels  was  to  he  paid 
to  the  damfel’s  father,  and  fhe  was  to  he  the  wife  of 
the-  ravrfher  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  without  that  power 
of  divorce,  which  was  in  general  permitted  by  the  Mo- 
laic  law.  J 

1  he  civil  law  pmfffties  the  crime  of  ravifhment  with 
death  and  confifcation  of  goods:  under  which  it  includes 
both  the  offence  of  forcible  abduction,  or  taking  awav 
a  woman  from  her  friends  ;  and  alfo  the  prefent  offence 
of  forcibly  dulionounng  her  ;  either  of  which,  without 
the  other,  is  in  that  law  Efficient  toconftitnte  a  capital 
crime.  Alfo  the  Healing  away  a  woman  from  her  pa- 
rents  or  guardians,  and  debauching  her,  is  equally  penal 
y  the  emperor’s  edidt,  whether  ihe  content  oris  forced 
And  this,  in  order  to  take  away  from  women  everv 
opportunity  of  offending  in  this  way  ;  whom  the  Ro¬ 
man  laws  fuppoie  never  to  go  affray  without  the  h- 
duaion  and  arts  of  the  other  fex  }  and  therefore,  by 
re!  ramiug  and  making  fo  highly  penal  the  Elicitations 
of  the  men,  they  meant  to  fccure  effectually  the  honour 
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of  the  women. 

tain  quite  fuch  fubhmc  ideas  of  the  honour  of  either 
lex,  as  to  lay  the  blame  of  a  mutual  fault  upon  one  of 
the  tianfgreffors^  only  ;  and  therefore  makes  it  a  necef- 
fary  ingredient  in  the  crime  of  rape,  that  it  mull  be 
agaunl  the  woman’s  will. 

Rape  was  puniflied  by  the  Saxon  laws,  particularly 
thofeof  king  Athelftau,  with  death  ;  which  was  alfo 
agreeable  to  the  oi  l  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  conftitu- 
tion.  But  this  was  afterwards  thought  too  hard  :  and 
m  its  ft  end  another  fevere,  but  not  capital,  punilhment 
v  as  inflicted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  viz.  caftration 
an:,  lois  of  eyes ;  which  continued  till  after  Braffon 
wrote,  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  III.  But  in  order 
to  prevent  malicious  aecn  'ations,  it  was  tl.cn  the  law, 
(and,  it  feems,  fliJl  continues  to  be  fo  in  appeals  of 
rape),  that  the  woman  lhould,  immediately  after,  go  to 
the  next  town,  and  there  make  difeovery  to  fome  ere- 
coble  perfons  of  the  injury  lhc  has  fnffered  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  lhould  acquaint  the  high  conftable  of  the  hundied, 
the  coroners,  arul  the  fhcriff,  with  the  outiage.  This 
feems  to  corrofpond  in  fome  degree  with  the  laws  of 
Scotland  and  Array  oil,  which  require  that  complaint 
mult  be  made  within  24  hours:  though  afterwards  by 
ftatute  Wcftm.  t.  c.  13.  the  time  of  limitation  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  extended  to  40  days.  At  prefent  there  is  no 
time  of  limitation  fixed:  for,  as  it  is  ufually  now  punifh- 
ed  by  indictment  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  "the  maxim  of 
law  takes  place,  that  “  nullum  tempos  occurrit  regi 
hut  the  jury  will  rarely  give  credit  to  a  iialc  complaint. 
During  the  former  period  alfo  it  was  held  for  law,  that 
the  woman  (by  confent  of  the  judge  and  her  parents) 
might  redeem  the  offender  from  the  execution  of  hi  v 
feutenoe,  by  accepting  him  for  her  hufband  ;  if  he  alfo 
was  willing  to  agree  to  the  exchange,  but  not  other- 
wile. 

In  the  3  Edw.  L  by  the  ftatute  Weftfn.  r.  c.  1  *. 
tac  puniihment  of  rape  was  much  mitigated  :  the  of*, 
fence  itlclf,  ot  raviihing  a  dumfcl  within  age,  (that  is, 
tyycivt  years  old)  either  with  her  confent  or  without,  or 
Ol  any  other  woman  againft  her  will,  being  reduced  to 
a  trelpajs,  if  not  proficuted  by  appeal  within  40  days 
and  (objecting  the  offender  only  to  two  years  iniprifon- 
nient,  and  a  fine  at  the  king’s  will.  But  this  lenity 
being  produdtivc  of  the  moft  terrible  eonfequences,  it 
was,  in  ten  years  afterwards,  13  Edw.  I.  found  neceffa- 
ry  to  make  the  offence  of  forcible  rape  felony  by  ftatute 
Weftni.  2.  c.  34.  And  by  ftatute  xS  Eli*,  c.'  7.  it  is 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy:  as  is  alfo  the 
abominable  wickeclnefs  of  carnally  knowing  or  abiding 
any  woman-child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  confent  or  non-confent  is  immaterial,  as  by 
rcaion  ot  her  tender  years  lhe  is  incapable  of  judgment 
and  diferetion.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  indeed  of  opinion,  ' 
that  fuch  profligate  affions  committed  011  an  infant  un¬ 
der  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  age  of  female  diferetion 
by  the  common  law,  either  with  or  without  confent. 
amount  to  rape  and  felony  ;  as  well  <i„ce  as  before  the 
ftatute  of  queen  Elizabeth  :  but  that  law  has  in  general 
been  held  only  to  extend  to  infants  under  ten  ;  thom-h 
it  lhould  ftem  that  damfels  between  ten  and  twelve  ale 
fill!  under  the  proteAion  of  the  ftatute  Wtllin.  1.  the 
L.V  with  refpea  to  their  feduftion  not  having  been  al¬ 
tered  by  either  of  the  fubfequeut  ftatutes. 

A  male  infant,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  rears,  is 
2  pvc. 
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prefumed  by  law  incapable  to  commit  a  rape,  and 
■  therefore  it  feetns  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  it.  1  or 
though  in  other  felonies  “  nvalitia  fnpplet  setatem ; 
yet,  as  to  this  particular  fpeciea  of  felony,  the  .aw  fup- 
Wffes  an  imbecillity  of  body  as  well  as  mind. 

The  civil  law  feerns  to  fuppofe  a  proflitute  or  com¬ 
mon  harlot  incapable  of  any  injuries  of  this  kind:  not 
allowing  any  punilhment  for  violating  the  challity  o 
her,  who  bath  indeed  no  chafttty  at  all,  or  at  dealt 
hath  no  regard  to  it.  But  the  law  of  England  does 
not  judge  fo  hardly  of  offenders,  a*  to  cut  off  all  op¬ 
portunity  of  retreat  even  from  common  llrumpcts,  ana 
to  treat  them  as  never  capable  of  amendment.  it 
therefore  holds  it  to  be  felony  to  force  even  a  con¬ 
cubine  or  harlot  ;  becanfe  the  woman  may  have  ior- 
faken  that  unlawful  eourfe  of  life:  for,  as  Bratton 
well  obfervea,  “  licet  meretrix  fuerit  antea,  ccrte  tunc 
temporis  non  fnit,  cum  redamando  nequitt*  ejns  con- 
fentire  nolnit.” 

As  to  the  material  facts  rcqmfite  to  be  given  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  proved  upon  an  indictment  of  rape,  they  are 
of  fnch  a  nature,  that,  though  neceffary  to  be  known 
and  fettled,  for  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  and  prefer- 
vation  of  the  innocent,  and  therefore  are  to  be  found  in 
fuel,  minimal  trtatifes  as  difeourfe  of  thefe  matters  in 
detail,  yet  they  are  ln'ghly  improper  to  be  publicly  dii- 
cuffcd,  except  only  in  a  court  of  juilice.  We  (hall 
therefore  merely  add  upon  this  head  a  few  remarks 
from  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  with  regard  to  the  competen¬ 
cy  and  credibility  of  witneffes  ;  which  may ,  falvo  pud^re, 
be  confidered. 

And,  firft,  the  party  rav idled  may  give  evidence  upon 
oath,  and  is  in  law  a  competent  veitnels  ;  out  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  her  teilimony,  and  how  far  forth  (he  is  to  be 
believed,  mull  be  left  to  the  jury  upon  the  circumllances 
of  fad  that  concur  in  that  teftimony.  For  in  (lance : 
if  the  witnefs  be  of  good  fame;  if  die  prefently  difeover- 
«d  the  offence,  and  made  feareh  for  the  offender;  if  the 
party  accufed  fled  for  it ;  thefe  and  the  like  are  con¬ 
curring  cireumtlances,  which  give  greater  probability- 
to  her  evidence.  But,  on  the  othet  lule,  if  Hie  be  of 
evil  fame,  and  Hand  unfupported  by  others ;  if  die  con- 
cealedjtlie  injury  for  any  confidevable  time  after  lhe  had 
opportunity  to  complain  ;  if  the  place,  where  the  1'aCt 
was  alleged  to  lie  committed,  was  where  it  was  poffible 
die  might  have  been  heard,  and  die  made  no  outcry  : 
thefe  and  the  like  circumllances  carry  a  ftrong,  but  not 
conclufive,  piefumption  that  her  teilimony  is  falfe  or 

feigned.  ,  , 

Moreover,  if  the  rape  be  charged  to  be  committed 
on  an  infant  uader  12  years  of  age,  die  may  Hill  be 
U  competent  witnefs,  if  die  hath  fenfe  and  underiland- 
ing  to  know  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath  ; 
and,  even  if  die  hath  not,  it  is  thought  by  Sir  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale,  that  (be  ought  to  be  heard  without  oath, 
to  give  the  court  information  ;  though  that  alone  will 
not  be  fudicient  to  convid  the  offender.  And  he  is  of 
this  opinion,  tiril,  Becaufe  the  nature  of  the  offence 
be'um-  fee  ret,  there  may  be  no  other  poffible  proof  of 
the  adlual  fact  ;  though  afterwards  there  may  he  con¬ 
current  circumllances  to  corroborate  it,  proved  by 
oilier  witueffes:  and,  fecondly,  Becaufe  the  law  id- 
lows  what  the  child  told  her  mother,  or  other  rela¬ 
tions,  to  be  given  in  evidence,  lince  the  nature  of  the 
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cafe  admits  frequently  of  no  better  proof;  and  there 
is  much  moic  reafon  for  the  court  to  hear  the  nsrra- 
lion  of  the  child  herfelf,  than  to  receive  it  at  fecond- 
hand  from  thofe  who  fwear  they  heard  her  fay  fo. 
And  indeed  it  feema  now  to  be  lettled,  that  in  thefe 
cafes  infants  of  any  age  are  to  be  heard  ;  and,  it  they 
have  any  idea  of  an  oath,  to  be  alfo  fwom  :  it  being 
found  by  experience,  that  infants  of  very  tender  yearn 
often  give  the  cleared  and  trueft  teftimony.  But  in 
any  of  thefe  cafes,  whether  the  child  be  fworn  or  not, 
it  is  to  be  wifhed,  in  order  to  render  her  evidence  cre¬ 
dible,  that  there  ihould  be  fome  concurrent  teilimony 
of  time,  place,  and  circumllances,  m  order  to  make 
out  the  fact ;  and  that  the  conviction  ihou.d  not  be 
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grounded  fmgly  011  the  unfupported  accufation  of  ail 
infant  under  years  of  diferetion.  There  may  be  there- 


fore,  in  many  cafes  of  this  nature,  witneffes  who  are 
competent,  that  is,  who  may  be  admitted  to  be  heard  ; 
and  yet,  after  being  heard,  may  prove  not  to  be  cre¬ 
dible,  or  fucli  as  the  jury  is  bound  to  believe.  For 
one  excellence  of  the  trial  by  jury  is,  that  the  jury-  are 
triers  of  the  credit  of  the  witneffes,  as  well  as  ot  the 

truth  of  the  fact.  .  , 

<1  £t  ;8  true  (fays  this  learned  judge),  that  rape  is 
a  moll  deteftable  crime,  and  therefore  ought  feverely 
and  impartially  to  be  punilhed  with  death  ;  but  it  mult 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  an  accufation  eafy  to  be  made, 
hard  to  be  proved,  but  harder  to  be  delended  by  the 
party  'aecnted,  though  innocent.”  Fie  then  relates 
two  very  extraordinary  catvs  of  malicious  profecut.on 
for  this  crime,  that  had  happened  within  lus  own  ob- 
fervation  ;  and  concludes  thus  :  “  I  mention  thefe  m- 
llances,  that  we  may  be  the  more  cautious  upon  trials 
of  offences  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  court  and  jury 
may  with  fo  much  eafe  be  impofed  upon,  without 
great  care  and  vigilance  ;  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence 
many  times  tranfpovting  the  judge  and  jury  with  h> 
much  indignation,  that  they  are  over-haildy  carried 
to  the  conviction  of  the  perfon3  accufed  thereof,  by 
the  confluent  teftimony  of  fometimes  falfe  and  malici¬ 
ous  witneffes.”  ,  ,  -  „  . 

RAPHAEL  (D’Urbtno),  the  grcatell,  moll  lu- 
blime,  ami  moll  excellent  painter  that  has  appeared, 
fmee  the  revival  of  the  line  arts,  was  the  fon  of  an  in¬ 
different  painter  named  Scn%v>,  and  was  born  at  Urbt- 
110  on  Good  Friday  i4he.  The  popes  Julius  II.  and 
I.eo  X.  who  employed  him,  loaded  him  with  wealth 
and  honour  ;  and  it  is  fakl  that  cardinal  De  St  Bitnami 
had  filch  a  value  for  him,  that  he  offered  him  his  niece 
in  marriage.  Hi3  genius  is  admired  in  all  lus  pictures  ; 
his  contours  are  free,  his  ordonuancts  maenilicent,  his 
deligns  correct,  his  figures  elegant,  lus  expreflions  live¬ 
ly,  his  attitudes  natural,  his  heads  graceful ;  in  line, 
every  thing  is  beautiful,  grand,  fublime,  juft,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  graces.  Thefe  various  perfections  be  derived 
not  only  from  bis  excellent  abilities,  but  from  his  itudy 
of  antiquity  and  anatomy  ;  and  fiom  the  ftiendfhip  he 
contracted  With  A  noil  o,  who  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  improvement  of  his  talle.  Hi*  pictures  are  prin¬ 
cipally  to  be  found  in  Italy  and  Paris.  That  ot  the 
Transfiguration,  preferved  at  Rome  in  the  church  of 
St  Peter  Monterio,  pafl'cs  for  bis  mafter-ptece.  He 
had  a  handfome  perfou,  was  well  proportioned,  and  had 
great  fwcctncis  of  tun  per  ;  was  polite,  ailable, 
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flajhaim  deft.  He,  however,  lived  in  the  utmofl  fnlendor;  mofl 
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of  the  eminent  mailers  of  his  time  were  ambitious  of 
_  working  under  him  ;  and  he  never  went  out  without  a 
crowd  of  artiits  and  others,  who  followed  him  purely 
through  refpeft.  He  was  not  only  the  beft  painter 
in  the  world,  but  perhaps  the  heft  architect  too  ;  on 
which  account  Leo  X.  charged  him  with  building  St 
Peter’s  church  at  Rome  :  but  he  was  too  much  addic¬ 
t'd  to  pleafure,  which  oceafioned  his  death  at  37  years 
of  age.  He  left  a  great  number  of  difciples  ;  among 
whom  were  Julio  Romano  and  John  Francis  Penni, 
who  were  his  heirs.  Many  able  engravers,  as  Raimon¬ 
di,  George  Mantuan,  and  Blocmart,  engiaved  after  Ra¬ 
phael.  See  PAtNTiNG,  p.  595  and  598. 

RAPHAIM,  or  Rep haim,  (Mofes),  a  name  figni- 
fying  Giants ,  as  they  really  were,  and  an  aCual  people 
too,  fituated  in  Bafan  or  Batanea,  beyond  Jordan,  fe- 
parated  from  the  Zlmzummini  by  the  river  Jabbok.  Al- 
fo  a  valley  near  Jerufalem  :  Jolhna  x. 

RAPHANUS,  radish;  a  genus  of  the  filiquofu 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or¬ 
der,  Siliquofe,  'The  calyx  is  clofe  ;  the  filiqua  torofe, 

fuelling  out  in  knots,  fnbarticulated,  and  round. 

'I  here  are  two  melliferous  glandules  between  the 
fhorter  ftamina  and  the  pillil,  and  two  between  the 
longer  ftamina  and  the  calyx. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  fativus,  or  common 
garden  radilh ;  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties. 
They  are  annual  plants,  which  being  fowed  in  the 
fpring,  attain  perfection  in  two  or  three  months,  and 
ftioot  up  foon  after  into  ftalk  for  flower  and  feed, 
which,  ripening  in  autumn,  the  whole  plant,  root  and 
top,  perifties  ;  fo  that  a  frefh  fupply  muft  be  raifed  an¬ 
nually  from  feed  in  the  fpring,  performing  the  fowings 
at  feveral  different  times,  from  about  Cliriftmas  until 
May,  in  order  to  continue  a  regular  fucceffion  of  young 
tender  radifhes  throughout  the  feafon  :  allowing  only 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  intenal  between  the  fow- 
Higs ;  for  one  crop  will  not  continue  good  longer  than 
that  fpacc  of  time,  before  they  will  cither  run  to  feed, 
or  become  tough,  fticky,  and  too  hot  to  eat. 

RAPH  ANIDOSIS,  a  punilhment  inflifted  at  A- 
thens  upon  adulterers.  The  manner  of  it  was  this : 
The  hair  was  plucked  off  from  the  privities  of  the  of¬ 
fender,  hot  allies  laid  upon  the  place,  and  a  radilh  or 
mullet  thruft  up  his  fundament,  as  has  been  mentioned 
under  Adultery.  To  this  Juvenal  alludes,  Sat.  x.  ver. 

3 1  7.  Quo  [dam  mtchos  et  mu  gilts  ini  rat.  Pcrfons  who  had 
been  thus  punifhed  were  called  *^<*7  ,m  The  word 
raphanidrfis  is  derived  from  a  radifti. 

RAPHIDIA,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infecls,  of 
the  neuroptera  order  ;  the  charaCers  of  which  are  theie: 

1  he  head  is  of  a  horny  fnbftance,  and  depreffed  or 
flattened  :  the  mouth  is  armed  witli  two  teeth,  and 
furnifhed  with  four  palpi :  the  flemmata  are  three  in 
number  :  the  wings  are  defieded  :  the  antennae  are  fi¬ 
liform,  as  long  as  the  thorax  ;  the  anterior  part  of 
which  is  lengthened  out,  and  of  a  cylindrical  form: 
the  tail  of  the  female  is  terminated  by  an  appendix, 
rcfembling  a  flexible  crooked  briftle. — There  are  three 
fpecies.  'I  he  mofl  remarkable  is  the  ophioplis  ;  which 
for  its  fhape  is  one  of  the  mofl  fmgular  that  can  be 
feen  f .  It  has  an  oblong  head,  fhaped  like  a  heart, 
Vol.  XVI.  Pan  I. 
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wuh  its  point  joined  to  the  thorax,  and  the  broad  part 
befoie.  It  is  fmocth,  black,  flattened,  continually 
(baking,  with  fhort  antenna?,  yellowifh  maxillx,  and 
four  palpi.  lowards  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  between  the  eyes,  are  the  three  (lemmata. 


placed  in  a  triangle.  The  thorax,  to  which  this  head 


is  faftened,  is  narrow,  long,  and  cylindrical.  The  ab¬ 
domen,  broader,  is  black  like  the  reft  of  the  body, 
with  the  fegments  margined  yellow.  The  feet  are  of 
a  yellowifh  cad.  Pile  wings,  which  are  failigiated, 
are  white,  diaphanous,  veined,  and  as  it  were  covered 
with  a  very  hue  net-work  of  black.  This  infedl,  in 
the  figure  of  its  head,  refembles  a  fnake.  It  is  found 
but  feldom,  and  in  woods  only.  Its  larva,  chryfalis, 
and  habitation,  are  abfolutely  unknown. 

RAPIER,  formerly  fignined  a  long  old-fa(hioned 
fword,  fuch  as  thofc  worn  by  the  common  foldiers  : 
but  it  now  denotes  a  fmall  fword,  as  contradiflingiiifh- 
ed  from  a  baek-fword. 

RAPIN  (Rene),  a  Jcfnit  and  eminent  French  wri¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Tours  in  1621.  He  taught  polite 
literature  irr  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  with  ^great  ap- 
plaufe,  and  was  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  bed  Latin 
poets  and  greatell  wits  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Pa¬ 
ris  in  1687.  Pie  wrote,  1.  A  great  number  of  Latin 
poems,  which  have  rendered  him  famous  throughout 
all  Europe  ;  among  which  are  his  Hortorum  lihrt 
quatuor ,  which  is  reckoned  his  mafler-piece.  2.  Re- 
^fle&ions  on  Eloquence,  Poetry,  I  liftary,  and  Philo- 
fophy.  3.  Companions  between  Virgil  and  Homer, 
I)  t  mo  ft  h  cries  and  Cicero,  Plato  and  Ariilotle,  Thu¬ 
cydides  and  1  itus  Liviiis.  4.  The  Hiilory  of  Janfe- 
mim.  5.  Several  works  on  religious  fnbjefis.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  Latin  poems  is  that  of  Paris  in 
1723,  in  3  vols  1 2 mo. 

Rapin  de  Tboyras  (Paul  de),  a  celebrated  hiftorian, 
was  the  foil  of  James  de  Rapin  lord  of  Thoyras,  and 
uas  born  at  Caftres  in  1661.  He  was  educated  at 
firft  under  a  tutor  in  his  father’s  honfc  ;  and  afterwards 
fent  to  Pnylaurens,  and  thence  to  Saumnr.  In  1697 
he  returned  to  his  father,  with  a  delign  to  apply  him- 
felf  to  the  ftndy  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  an  ad¬ 
vocate  :  but  fome  time  after,  refle&ing  that  his  being 
a  Proteftant  would  prevent  his  advancement  at  the 
bar,  he  refolved  to  quit  the  profeftion  of  the  law,  and 
apply  him  fell  to  that  of  the  fword;  but  his  father 
would  not  confent  to  it.  The  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  the  death  of  his  father,  which* 
happened  two  months  after,  made  him  refolve  to  come 
to  England  ;  but  as  he  had  no  hopes  of  any  fettlement 
heie,  liis  (lay  was  but  fhort.  He  therefore  foon  after 
went  to  Holland,  and  lifted  himfclf  in  the  company 
ot  I  rench  volunteers  at  Utrecht,  commanded  by  M. 
Rapm  his  coufin-german.  He  attended  the  Prince  of 
Orange  into  England  in  1688  :  and  the  following  year 
the  Lord  King lion  made  him  an  enlign  in  his  regnant, 
with  which  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  gained  the* 
efteem  of  his  officers  at  the  fiege  of  Carrickfergus, 
and  had  foon  a  lieutenant’s  com  mi  (Hon.  He  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  was  lliot  thro’  the 
moulder  at  the  fiege  of  Limerick.  He  was  foon  after 
captain  of  the  company  in  which  he  had  been  enlign  ; 
but,  in  1693,  rcligned  his  company  to  one  of  his  bro¬ 
thers,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Portland’s 
*  ®  fon. 
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foil.  In  1699,  lie  married  Marianne  Teftard ;  but  tins 

marriage  neither  abated  his  care  of  his  pupil,  nor  pre- 
_ : _ hU  travels.  Having 


vented  his  accompanying  him  in  his  travels.  Hav'nS 
fini/hed  this  employment,  he  returned  to  his  family, 
which  he  had  fettled  at  the  Hague  ;  and  here  lie  con- 
tinued  fome  years.  But  as  he  found  his  family  in- 
creafe,  he  refolved  to  retire  to  fome  cheap  country  , 
and  accordingly  removed,  in  1707,  to  Wefel,  where  he 
wrote  his  Hiftory  of  England,  and  fome  other  pieces. 
Though  he  was  of  a  ftrong  conftitution,  yet  feventeen 
vears  application  (for  fo  long  was  lie  in  componng  the 
hiftory  juft  mentioned)  entirely  ruined  his  health.  He 
died  in  1725.  He  wrote  in  French,  1.  A  Differtation 
on  the  Whigs  and  Tories.  2.  His  Hiftory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1726  and  1727,  in  9 
vols  4to,  and  reprinted  at  Trevoux  in  1728,  in  10  vols 
4to.  This  laft  edition  is  more  complete  than  that  ot 
the  Hague.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  Englilh,  and 
improved  with  Notes,  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Tindal,  in 
2  vols  folio.  This  performance,  though  the  work  ot 
a  foreigner,  is  defervedly  efteemed  as  the.  fulleft  and 
moil  impartial  collection  of  Englilh  political  tranfac- 
tions  extant.  The  readers  of  wit  and  vivacity,  however, 
may  be  apt  to  complain  of  him  for  being  fometimes  ra¬ 
ther  tedious  and  dull. 

RAPINE,  in  law,  the  taking  away  another’s  goods 
&c.  by  violence. 

RAPPERSWIL,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  on  the 
confines  of  the  canton  ot  Zurich,  and  of  the  territory 
of  Gafter,  with  an  old  cattle.  It  is  ftrong  by  fixa¬ 
tion,  being  feated  on  a  neck  of  land  which  advances 
into  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  over  which  there  is  a 
bridre  850  paces  long.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  cantons  of 
Zurich  and  Berne.  E  Long.  8.  57.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

RAPPOLSTEIN,  a  town  of  France  in  Upper  Al- 
face,  which,  before  the  Revolution,  had  the  title  of  a 
barony.  All  the  muficians  of  Alface  like  wife  depend¬ 
ed  upon  this  baron,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  him  a 
certain  tribute,  without  which  they  could  not  play  upon 
their  inftruments.  E.  Long.  7.  28.  N.  Lat.  48.  15. 

RAPTURE,  an  eeftafyor  tranfport  of  mind.  See 
Ext  a  s  y  • 

RARE,  in  phyfic,  dands  oppofed  to  denfe  ;  and  de¬ 
notes  a  body  that  is  very  porous,  whofe  parts  are  at  a 
great  didance  from  one  another,  and  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  but  little  matter  under  a  large  bulk. 
See  the  following  article. 

R A  REFACTION,  in  phyfics,  the  ad  whereby  a 
body  is  rendered  rare  ;  that  is,  brought  to  poflefs  more 
room,  or  appear  under  a  larger  bulk,  without  accef- 
fion  of  any  new  matter.—' This  is  very  frequently  the 
efFeft  of  fire,  as  ha3  long  been  uni vei fully  allowed.  In 
many  cafes,  however,  philofophers  have  attributed  it 
to  the  action  of  a  repultive  principle.  However,  from 
the  many  difcoveries  concerning  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  define  fluid  and  lire,  there  is  the  great- 
ell  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  rcpulfive  principle  is  no 
other  than  elementary  fire.  See  Repulsion. 

'RAS-el-Feel,  one  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  A- 
byffinia,  of  which  the  late  celebrated  traveller  Mr  Bruce 
was  made  governor  while  in  that  country.  It  is  but 
of  fmall  extent,  and  in  its  mod  profperous  (late  con¬ 
tained  only  39  villages.  The  climate  is  extremely  hot, 
in  Mr  Bruce’s  opinion  one  of  the  hotted  in  the  world. 
He  informs  us,  that  on  the  fird  day  of  March,  at  three 
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o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  thermometer  flood  at  1 14*  Ras-Sem,. 
in  the  (hade,  and  in  the  evening  at  82°  ;  though  at  ; 

funrife  it  had  been  no  higher  than  61.  Notwithdand- 
ing  this  appearance  of  extreme  heat,  however,  the  fen- 
fation  was  by  no  mean3  intolerable  ;  they  could  hunt  at 
mid-day,  and  felt  the  evenings  rather  cold.  The  foil 
is  a  fat,  loofc,  black  earth,  which  our  author  fays  is  the 
fame  from  130  to  160  of  north  latitude  ;  at  lead  till 
we  come  to  the  deferts  of  Atbara,  where  the  tropical 
rains  ceafe.  This  country  divides  that  of  the  Shan¬ 
galla  into  two  parts,  nearly  equal.  Thefe  people  in¬ 
habit  a  belt  of  land  about  60  miles  broad,  all  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  Abyffinia,  excepting  two  large 
gaps  or  fpaces  which  have  been  left  open  for  the  fake 
of  commerce,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  ftrangers,  to 
keep  the  Shangalla  in  awe.  The  latter  trade  in  gold* 
which  they  pick  up  in  the  dreams  as  it  is  walhed  down 
from  the  mountains ;  for  there  are  no  mines  in  their 
country,  neither  is  there  any  gold  in  Abyffinia,  except¬ 
ing  what  is  imported  from  this  or  fome  other  country. 

The  Shangalla  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ras-el-Feel,  and  much  blood  has  beeu  ffied  in 
the  various  incurfions  they  have  made  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  though  of  late  thofe  of  Ras-el-I4eel,  by  the  affid- 
ance  of  the  emperors,  have  been  enabled  to  keep  the 
Shangalla  at  bay. 

RAS-Sem,  a  city  of  Tripoli  in  Barbaras  concerning 
which  a  number  of  fables  -were  told  by  the  Tripoline 
ambaffador,  all  of  which  were  believed  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

(Sec  PETRiFiED-City).  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  it 
is  fituated  about  five  days  journey  fouth  from  Bcngazi; 
but  has  no  water  excepting  one  fountain,  which  has  u 
difagreeable  tade,  and  feems  to  be  impregnated  with 
alum.  Hence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Ras-Srm, 
or  the  fountain  of  poifou.  The  only  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  in  this  place  confid  of  the  ruins  of  a  tower  or 
fortification,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bruce,  is  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Vandals ;  but  he  fays  he  cannot 
imagine  what  ufe  they  made  of  the  water,  and  they 
had  no  other  within  two  days  journey  of  the  place. — 

Here  our  traveller  faw  many  of  the  animals  called 
jerboa ,  a  kind  of  mice  ;  which,  he  fays,  feem  to  par¬ 
take  as  much  of  the  nature  of  a  bird  as  of  a  qua¬ 
druped. 

RAS  AY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  Iflands,  is  about  1 3 
miles  long  and  2  broad.  It  contains  700  inhabitants, 
has  plenty  of  lime-done,  free-done  ;  and  feeds  great  num¬ 
bers  of  black  cattle ;  but  has  neither  deers,  hares,  nor 
rabbits.  The  only  appearance  of  a  harbour  in  Rafay 
is  at  Clachan  Bay,  where  Mr  Macleodthe  proprietor  of 
the  ifland  refides.  Rafay  prefents  a  bold  fhore,  which 
rifes  to  the  height  of  mountains ;  and  here  the  natives 
have,  with  inciedible  labour,  formed  many  little  corn 
fields  and  patato  grounds.  Thefe  heights  dccreafe  at 
the  fouth  end,  where  there  arc  fome  farms  and  a  good  • 
looking  country.  Mr  Macleod  is  foie  proprietor  of  this 
iflarxl,"  and  of  ilona  and  Fladda  at  the  north  end  of  it, 
which  are  only  proper  for  grazing. 

The  ho  ufe  of  Rafay  is  pleafantly  fituated  near  the 
fouth-wed  end  of  the  ifland,  which  is  the  mod  level 
part  of  it.  It  has  an  extenfive  and  excellent  garden, 
and  is  furrounded  with  fored  trees  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude  ;  another  proof  that  trees  will  grow  upon  the 
edge  of  the  fea,  though  it  mud  be  allowed  that  the 


channel 
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channel  here  is  narrow.  Immediately  behind  the  houfe 
of  Rafay  arc  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  now  ufed 
as  the  family  burying-place. 

Drjohnfon,  in  his  Tour,  expreffes  the  liiglieft  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  reception  he  met  with  when  in  Rafay  from 
Mr  Macleod. 

RASCIANS,  a  poor  oppreffed  people  who  dwelt 
on  both  fides  of  the  Danube,  and  who,  about  the  year 


1594,  being  weary  of  the  Turkilh  thraldom,  firft  took 
13  of  their  veffels  upon  that  river  ;  and  then  drawing 
together  a  body  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  between  Buda 
and  Belgrade,  twice  defeated  the  pallia  of  Temefwar 
with  a  body  of  fourteen  thoufand  Turks.  They  after¬ 
wards  took  Bacz.kerek,  four  miles  from  Belgrade,  and 
the  caftie  of  Ottadt ;  then  laying  liege  to  that  of  Beclie, 
°n  the  Theyfia,  the  old  pallia  of  Temefwar  marched  to 
relieve  it  with  eleven  thoufand  men  ;  but  the  Rafcians 
encountering  them,  flew  near  ten  thoufand,  and  took 
18  pieces  of  canon.  The  conftquence  of  this  viftory 
was  the  reduaion  of  Werfetza  and  Lutz.  Then,  fend¬ 
ing  to  the  archduke  for  aid  and  gunners,  they  offered  to 
put  themfelves  and  their  country  under  the  emperor’s 
proteAion.  1 

RASOR-bill.  See  Alca,  n°  4. 

Rjsok- Fifh.  See  Solen. 

RASTALL  (John),  a  printer  and  mifcellaneous 
writer,  was  born  in  .London,  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  1  yth  century,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Returnin-r 
from  the  univerfity,  he  fettled  in  the  metropolis,  and 
commenced  printer,  “  then  efteemed  (fays  Wood)  a 
profefiion  fit  for  any  fcholar  or  ingenious  man.”  He 
-married  the  filler  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  whom,  we 
are  told,  he  was  very  intimate,  and  whofe  writings  he 
ftrenuoufly  defended.  From  the  title-page  of  one  of 
his  books,  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  Cheapfide,  at  the 
lign  of  the  mermaid.  He  died  in  the  year  1336  ;  and 
left  two  fons,  William  and  John  ;  the  firft  of  whom  bc- 
came  a  judge  111  queen  Mary’s  reign,  and  the  latter  a 
juftice  of  peace.  This  John  Raftall,  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prefent  article,  was  a  zealous  Papifl ;  but  Bale  fays 
that  he  changed  his  religion  before  his  death.  He' 
wrote,  1  Nalura  naturata.  Tits  calls  it  a  copious 
(prolixajznd  ingenious  comedy,  deferibing  Europe,  A- 
7-’  and  Africa  ;  with  cuts.  What  fort  of  a  comedy 
this  was,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  Probably  it  is  a  cof- 
mographical  defeription,  written  in  dialogue,  and  there¬ 
fore  ftyled  a  comedy.  2.  The  paflyme  of  the  people  • 
the  cronycles  of  diverfe  realmys,  and  moll  efpecially  of 
•  e  realra  of  England,  brevely  compiled  and  emprinted 
in  Cheapefyde,  at  the  lign  of  the  meannaid,  next  Pol- 
Jjfgate,  cum  fnvi/egw,  fob  3.  Ecclefta  Johannis  Ref. 

Was  one  of  the  prohibited  books  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  4.  Legum  y,ng/icanarum  J* 

bulaexpUcata  French  and  Latin.  Lond.  1567,  8vo. 
And  fome  other  works.  ^  ' 

RASTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia  and  marqu.fate  of  Baden,  with  a  handfome  caftie. 

It  is  remarkable  .for  a  treaty  concluded  here  between 
!he  JrCntJfand  linPenahfts  in  x 7,4;  and  is  feated  on 
Lat  4/  M2Crg’  near  thC  R  une-  E-  W.  9.  14.  N. 

RASTENBURG,  a  fine  city  in  Pruflia,  on  the  Gu- 
J-.^rrounded  with  a  wall,  and  fince  1639  alfo  with  a 


1  1  rat 

RAT,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 

'Hie  following  receipt  is  faid  to  have  been  found  cf- 
fedlual  for  the  dcftruaion  of  rats.  Take  of  the  feeds 
ol  Itavefacre  or  loufewort,  powdered,  more  or  lefs  as  the 
occafion  requires,  one  part ;  of  oat-meal,  three  parts  ; 
mix  them  well,  and  make  them  up  into  a  pafte  with  ho¬ 
ney.  Lay  pieces  of  it  in  the  holes,  and  on  the  places 
wliere  mice  and  rats  frequent;  and  it  will  effectually 
kill  or  rid  the  place  of  tliofe  kind  of  vermin  by  their 
eating  thereof.  J 

Some  time  ago,  the  fociety  for  encouraging  arts  pro- 
pofed  a  premium  of  50I.  for  a  preparation  capable  of 
alluring  or  fafcmating  rats  fo  that  they  might  be  taken 
alive.  I„  conference  of  this,  a  great  number  of  new 
traps,  See.  were  invented  ;  and  the  following  methods  of 
alluring  the  rats  to  a  certain  place  were  publiflied. 

One  of  thofe  moll  eafily  and  efficaeioufly  praClifed  is 
the  trajkng  fome  pieces  of  their  moft  favourite  food, 
which  ffiould  be  of  the  kind  that  has  the  ftrongeft  feent. 
Inch  as  toafted  chet  fe  or  broiled  red  herrings,  from  the 
holes  or  entrances  of  the  clofet  to  their  recedes  in  every 
part  of  the  houfe  or  contiguous  building.  At  the  ex¬ 
tremities  and  in  different  parts  of  thecourfe  of  this  trail- 
ed  track,  fmall  quantities  of  meal,  or  any  other  kind 
o  heir  food,  Ihould  be  laid,  to  bring  the  greater  n  inn¬ 
er  into  the  tracks,  and  to  encourage  them  to  purfue 
it  to  the  place  where  they  are  intended  to  be  taken  :  at 
that  place,  when  time  admits  of  it,  a  more  plentiful  re- 
paft  is  laid  for  them,  and  the  trailing  repeated  for  two 
or  three  nights. 

Befides  this  trailing  and  way-baiting,  fome  of  the 
molt  expert  of  the  rat-catchers  have  a  fhorter  and  per- 
laps  more  cfTeaual  method  of  bringing  them  together; 
which  is  the  calling  them,  by  making  fuch  a  whirling 

wd!h,a)  mn  *  ''I™,  °Wn  Ca,‘;  and  ^  this  means, 
r  ‘  •’eKafftanCeJ°,f  t  ,e  vva)'-ba'ts>  'bey  call  them  out 

heirt  b‘)les’  andlead  them  to  the  repaft  prepared  for 
them  at  the  place  defigned  for  taking  them!  But  this 
is  much  more  difficult  to  be  practifed  than  the  art  of 
trading  ;  for  the  learning  the  exaft  notes  or  cries  of 
any  kind  of  beafts  or  bn-ds,  fo  as  to  deceive  them,  is  a 
peculiar  talent  which  ,s  feldom  attained:  though  fome 
perfons  have  been  known  who  could  call  together  a 
great  number  of  cats ;  and  there  was  a  man  in  London 
who  could  bring  nightingales,  when  they  were  within 
eaiiiig  about  him,  and  even  allure  them  to  perch  or 
his  hand,  fo  as  to  be  taken.  1 

J:ra'fmg  ci -her  of  thofe  methods,  of  trailing  or 
calling  great  caution  mull  be  tried  by  the  operator  to 
fupprefs  and  prevent  the  feent  of  bis  feet  and  body  from 
leing  perceived  ;  which  is  done  by  overpowering  that 

tlienfeety  °thfnJ°f  a  ftronSer  nature.  In  order  to  this, 
the  feet  are  to  be  covered  with  cloths  rubbed  over  with 
afafeetida,  or  other  ftrong-fmelling  fubllances  ;  and  even 
of  lliodium  is  fometimes  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but 
fpanng  y,  on  account  of  fits  dean, efs,  though  it  has  « 

2  of  0""?-38  We“  38  d,'%"ifi"S  tffea.  If  this  cau- 
t  0,1  of  avoiding  the  feent  of  the  operator’s  feet,  near 

o  beraC  M  "1  '  PlaCC  "1,ere  thc  rats  are  propofed 

I  r?!  ?01  Properly  obferved,  it  will  very 
nuicl,  obftrua  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempt  to  take  the,,,* 
for  they  are  very  fliy  of  coming  where  the  feent  of  hnl 
man  feet  hes  very  freffi,  as  it  intimates  to  their  fa^ci- 
is  in  in  t  ic  prefence  of  human  creatures,  whom  they 
^  2  naturally 
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naturally  dread.  To  the  above-mentioned  means  of  al¬ 
luring  by  trailing,  way-baiting,  and  calling,  is  added 
another  of  a  very  material  efficacy,  which  is,  the  life  of 
oil  of  rhodium,  which,  like  the  marurn  Syriacum  in  the 
cafe  of  cats,  has  a  very  extraordinary  falcinaling  power 
on  thefe  animals.  This  oil  is  extremely  dear,  and  there¬ 
fore  f paringly  ufed.  It  is  exalted  in  a  final!  quantity  in 
the  place,  and  at  the  entrance  of  it,  where  the  rats  are 
intended  to  be  taken  ;  particularly  at  the  time  when 
they  are  to  he  hill  brought  together,  in  order  to  their 
deftruftion  ;  and  it  is  ufed  alfo  by  fmcanng  it  on  the 
furface  of  feme  of  the  implements  nled  in  taking  by  the 
method  below  deferibed  ;  and  the  effeft  it  has  in  taking 
off  their  caution  and  dread,  by  the  delight  they  appear 

to  have  in  it,  is  very  extraordinary. 

It  is  ufua),  like  wife,  for  the  operator  to  align  lie  his 
figure  as  well  as  feent,  which  is  done  by  putting  on  a 
fort  of  gown  or  cloak,  of  one  colour,  that  hides  the 
natural  form,  and  makes  him  appear  like  a  poll  or  fome 
fuch  inanimate  thing;  which  habit  muft  hkewife  be 
feented  as  above,  to  overpower  the  fmell  of  Ins  perfon  ; 
and  b elides  this,  he  is  to  avoid  all  motion  till  he  has  ie- 
cured  his  point  of  having  all  the  rats  in  his  power. 

When  the  rats  are  thus  enticed  and  collected,  where 
time  is  afforded,  and  the  whole  in  any  houfe  and  out¬ 
buildings  are  intended  to  be  cleared  away,  they  are  hit- 
fered  to  regale  on  wluit  they  moll  like,  which  is  reac  y 
prepared  for  them,  and  then  to  go  away  quietly  for  two 
or  three  nights  ;  by  which  means  thofe  that  are  not  al¬ 
lured  the  full  night  are  brought  afterwards,  either  by 
their  fellows,  or  the  effeds  of  the  trailing,  &c.  and  will 
not  fail  to  come  duly  again,  if  they  are  not  difturbed  or 
molelled.  But  many  of  the  rat-catchers  make  Sort¬ 
er  work,  and  content  themfeivcs  with  what  can  be 
brought  together  in  one  night  or  two  ;  but  this  is  ne¬ 
ver  effedual,  unlefs  where  the  building  is  fmall  and  en¬ 
tire,  and  the  rats  but  few  in  number. 

The  means  of  taking  them,  when  they  are  brought 
together,  are  various.  Some  entice  them  into  a  \eiy 
large  bag,  the  mouth  of  which  is  fufliciently  capacious 
to  cover  nearly  the  whole  floor  of  the  place  where  t  iey 
are  colleded  ;  which  is  done  by  fmearing  fome  wild, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bag,  with  oil  of  rhodium 
and  laying  in  the  bag  baits  of  food.  This  bag,  which 
before  lay  flat  on  the  giound  with  the  mouth  fpread 
open,  is  to  be  fuddenly  clofed  when  tlie  rats  are  all  m. 
Otlieis  drive  or  fright  them,  by  (light  noifes  or  motions, 
into  a  bag  of  a  long  form,  the  mouth  of  which,  after  all 
the  rats  are  come  in,  is  drawn  up  to  the  opening  of  t  ic 
place  by  which  they  entered,  all  other  ways  of  retreat 
being  recured.  Others,  again,  intoxicate  or  potfon  them, 
by  mixing  with  the  repall  prepared  for  them  the  cocu- 
lus  Indicus,  or  the  nux  vomica.  They  dired  four  oun¬ 
ces  of  the  coculus  Indicus,  with  twelve  ounces  of  oat¬ 
meal,  and  two  ounces  of  treacle  or  honey,  made  into  a 
moift  pafte  with  llroug-becr  :  but  if  the  nux  vomica  be 
ufed,  a  much  lefs  proportion  will  ferve  than  is  here  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  coculus.  Any  fimilar  compofition  of  thefe 
drugs,  with  that  kind  of  load  the  rats  are  mod  fond  of, 
and  which  has  a  flvong  flavour,  to  hide  that  of  the 
drugs,  will  equally  well  anfwer  the  end.  If  indeed  the 
coculus  Indicus  be  well  powdered,  and  infufed  in 
ftrong-beer  for  fome  time,  at  lead  half  the  quantity  here 
directed  will  ferve  as  well  as  the  quantity  before-men¬ 
tioned.  When  the  rats  appear  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
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toxicated  with  the  coculus,  or  Tick  with  the  nux  vomica,  *■' 
they  may  be  taken  with  the  hand,  and  put  into  a  bag  or 
ca<re,  the  door  of  tlie  place  being  full  drawn  to,  left.  _ 
thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  fenfe  remaining  cfcape.  . 

Rsi-IflnnJ,  a  fmall  detached  part  of  the  lfland  of 
I.nndy,  off  the  north  coafl  of  Devon.  Though  noted 
in  Donn’s  map  of  the  county,  it  is  not  worth  mention 
here,  but  as  giving  opportunity  to  fubjoin  a  fartner  no¬ 
tice  of  Lundy,  which  idand  was  pui-chafed  a  few  years 
fmee  by  Mr  Cleveland  M.  P.  for  about  i?00  guineas, 
who  has  a  fmall  villa  on  it :  not  more  than  400  acre* 
are  cultivated:  it  is  let  altogether  for  70I.  a-year.  I  lie 
foil  is  good,  though  no  trees  will  grow  on  the  lflanu. 

It  lias  fine  fprings  of  water  :  the  houfes  are  feven  :  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  do  not  exceed 
24.  The  bird  called  murr,  wliofe  eggs  are  very  large 
and  fine,  the  Lundy  parrot,  and  rabbits,  are  the  chief 
produce  ;  tlieie  abound,  and  are  taken  for  the  feathers, 
eggs,  and  (kins,  principally.  They  have  now  (1794) 

70  bullocks  and  400  (beep,  but  the  latter  do  not  thrive* 
They  pay  no  tuxes :  fifhing  fkiffs  often  call  with  necef- 
farics  :  the  fituation  is  very  pleafant,  and  the  rocks 
around,  which  arc  large,  and  partly  granite,  are  wild, 
romantic,  and  novel.  It  had  probably  more  inhabitants 
once,  as  human  bones  have  been  ploughed  up.  It  has 
no  place  of  worfhip,  nor  public-houfe  ;  but  (Irangers 
are  always  welcome.  Eight  cannon  lie  on  the  battle¬ 
ments  on  the  top  of  a  very  deep  precipice,  under  which 
is  a  curious  cavern.  Lord  Gower,  Mr  Benfon,  and  Sir 
J.  B.  Warren,  K.  B.  have  been  former  proprietors.  See 

Lundy.  *  , 

Rat-ThUs ,  of  Arrefls.  See  Farriery,  J  xxxm. 

RATAFIA,  a  fine  fpirituous  liquor,  prepared  from  ■ 
tlie  kernels,  &c.  of  feveval  kinds  of  fruits,  particularly 
of  cherries  and  apricots. 

Ratafia  of  cherries  is  prepared  by  bruiting  the  cher¬ 
ries,  and  putting  them  into  a  veffel  wherein  brandy  lias 
been  long  kept ;  then  adding  to  them  the  kernels  of 
cherries,  with  ilrawberries,  fugar,  cinnamon,  white  pep¬ 
per,  nutmeg,  cloves;  and  to  20  pound  of  cherries  10 
quarts  of  brandy.  The  veffel  is  left  open  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  then ‘flopped  clofe  for  two  months  before  it 
be  tapped.  Ratafia  of  apricots  is  prepared  two  ways, 
viz.  either  by  boiling  the  apricots  in  white-wine,  adding 
to  the  liquor  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy,  with  fugar, 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  the  kernels  of  apricots  ;  infilling 
the  whole  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  then  draining^  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  putting  it  up  for  ufe  :  or  elfe  by  infilling  the 
apricots,  cut  in  pieces,  in  brandy,  for  a  day  or  two,  puf¬ 
fing  it  through  a  draining  bag,  and  then  putting  in  the 
ufual  ingredients. 

RATCH,  or  rash,  in  clock-work,  a  fort  01  wheel 
having  twelve  fangs,  which  ferve  to  lift  up  the  detents 
every  hour,  and  make  the  clock  ftrike.  See  Clock. 

RATCHETS,  in  a  watch,  arc  the  fmall  teeth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fufy,  or  barrel,  which  dops  it  in  winding 
up. 

RATE,  a  dandard  or  proportion,  by  which  either 
the  quantity  or  value  of  a  thing  is  adjuiled.  . 

RATES,  in  the  navy,  the  orders  or  claffes  into  which 
the  (Rips  of  war  are  divided,  according  to  their  force 
and  magnitude. 

The  regulation,  which  limits  the  rates  of  men  of  war 
to  the  fmalleft  number  poffible,  feems  to  have  been  die 

tilled  by  confiderations  oi  political  economy,  or  of  that 
J  or 
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Rates,  of  the  fimpticity  of  the  few  ice  in  the  royal  dock-yards. 
The  Britifh  licet  is  accordingly  diilribnted  into  lix  rates, 
txclulivc  of  the  inferior  vellcls  that  ufnally  attend  on 
naval  armaments  ;  as  (loops  of  war,  armed  (hips,  boinb- 
ketches,  fire-fiiips  and  cutters,  or  fchooners  commanded 
by  lieutenants. 

Ships  of  the  fir (l  rate  mount  ioo  cannon,  having  42- 
pounders  on  the  lower  deck,  24  pounders  on  the  middle 
deck,  1  2 -pounders  on  the  upper  deck,  and  6-pounders 
on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-caltle.  They  are  manned 
with  850  men,  including  their  officers,  Teamen,  marines, 
and  fervants. 

In  general,  the  fliips  of  every  rate,  befides  the  cap- 
tarn,  have  the  mailer,  the  boatfwain,  the  gunner,  the 
chaplain,  the  purfer,  the  fnrgeon,  ami  the  carpenter  ; 
all  of  whom,  except  the  chaplain,  have  their  mates  or 
udiilants,  in  which  are  comprehended  the  fail-maker,  the 
mafler  at  arms,  the  armourer,  the  captain’s  clerk,  the 
gimfmith,  &c. 

The  nuinher  of  other  officers  are  always  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rate  of  the  (hip.  Thus  a  fir  ft  rate  has  fix 
lieutenants,  fix  mailer’s  mates,  twenty-four  midlhipmen, 
and  live  furgeon’s  mates,  who  arc  confidered  as  gentle¬ 
men  :  befides  the  following  petty  officers  ;  qnarter-maf- 
ters  and  their  mates,  fourteen  ;  boatfwain’s  mates  and 
yeomen,  eight ;  gunner’s  mates  and  aftiRants,  fix;  quar¬ 
ter-gunners,  twenty-five  ;  carpenter’s  mates,  two,  befides 
fourteen  alfifiants  ;  with  one  Reward,  and  Reward’s  mate 
to  the  purfer. 

It  the  diinenfions  of  all  (hips  of  the  fame  rate  were 
equal,  it  would  be  the  fimplell  and  moll  ptnfpicuous 
method  to  collect  them  into  one  point  of  view  in  a  table:, 
but  as  there  is  no  invariable  rule  for  the  general  diinen¬ 
fions.  We  mull  content  cnrfelves  with  but  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  Ihips  of  each  rate,  fo  as  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  difference  between  them. 

The  Victory,  one  of  the  laft  built  of  our  firffc 
rates,  is  22  2  feet  6.  indies  in  length,  from  the  head 
to  the  Hern  ;  the  length  of  her  keel,  15  1  feet  3  inches; 
that  of  her  gun-deck,  or  lower  deck,  186  feet  ;  her  ex¬ 
treme  breadth  is  51  feet  10  inches;  her  depth  in  the 
hold,  21  feet  6  inches  ;  her  burden,  2162  tons;  and 
her  poop  reaches  6  feet  before  the  mizen-maft. 

Ships  of  the  fecond  rate  carry  90  guns  upon  three 
decks,  of  which  thofe  on  the  lower  battery  are  3  2- 
pounders  ;  thofe  on  the  middle,  18-pounders  5 -on  the 
upper  deck,  1 2 -pounders  ;  and  thofe  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  6-poundcrs,  w'hich  ufually  amount  to  four  or  fix.* 
Their  complement  of  men  is  750,  in  which  there  are  fix 
,  lieutenants,  four  mailer’s  mates,  24  midlhipmen,  and 
four  furgeon’s  mates,  14  quarter-mailers  and  their  mates, 
tight  boatfwain  s  mates  and  yeomen,  lix  gunner’s  mates 
and  yeomen,  with  22  quarter-gunners,  two  carpenter’s 
mates,  with  10  afliftants,  and  one  Reward  and  Reward’s 
mate. 

Ships  of  the  third  rate  carry  from  64  to  80  cannon, 
which  aie  31?  18,  and  9  pounders.  The  80-gun  ihips 
however  begin  to  grow  out  of  repute,  anil*  to  give  way 
to  thofe  of  74,  70?  See*  which  have  only  two  whole 
batteries  ;  whereas  the  former  have  three,  with  28  guns 
planted  on  each,  the  cannon  of  their  upper  deck  being 
the  fame  as  thofe  on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-caltle  of 
the  latter,  which  are  9-pounders.  The  complement  in 
a  74  is  650,  and- in  a  64,  500  men  ;  having,  in  peace, 
four  lieutenants,  but  in  war,  five ;  and  when  an  admiral 
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is  aboard,  fix.  They  have  three  matters  mates,  16 
midlhipmen,  three  furgeon’s  mates,  io  quarter-matters 
and  their  mates,  fix  boatfwain’s  mates  and  yeomen,  four 
gunner’s  mates  arid  yeomen,  with  iS  quartet-gunners, 

'  one  carpenter’s  mate,  with  eight  afliftants,  and  one  Rew¬ 
ard  and  Reward’s  mate  under  the  purler. 

Ships  of  the  fourth  rate  mount  from  60  to  50  guns, 
upon  two  decks,  and  the  quarter-deck.  The  lower 
tier  is  compofed  of  24-pounders,  the  upper  tier  of  1  2- 
pounders,  and  the  cannon  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
lore-cattle  are  6-ponnders.  The  complement  of  a  50 
gun  Ihip  is  350  men,  in  which  there  are  three  lieute¬ 
nants,  two  matter’s  mates,  10  midlhipmen,  two  fur¬ 
geon’s  mates,  eight  quarter-matters  and  their  mates, 
four  boatfwain’s  mates  and  yeomen,  one  gunner’s  mate 
and  one  yeoman,  with  1  2  quarter-gunners,  one  carpen¬ 
ter’s  mate  and  lix  afliftants,  and  a  Reward  and  Reward’s- 
matt*. 

All  veffcls  of  war;  under  the  fourth  rate,  arc  ufual- 
ly  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  frigates, 
and  never  appear  in  the  line  of  battle.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  the  5th  and  6th  rates  ;  the  former  mounting 
from  40  to  32  guns,  and  the  hitter  from  28  to  20. 

I  he  largefi  of  the  fifth  rate  have  two  decks  of  cannon,  - 
the  lower  battery  being  of  1 8-pounders,  and  that  of 
the  upper  deck  of  9-pounders  ;  but  thofe  of  36  and  32  • 
guns  have  one  complete  deck  of  guns,  mounting  im¬ 
pounders,  befides  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-cafilc,  which 
carry  6-pounders.  The  complement  of  a  Ihip  of  44 
guns  is  280  men;  and  that  of  n  frigate  of  36  guns, 
240  men.  The  firR  lias  three,  and  the  fecond  tw*o, 
lieutenants  ;  and  both  have  two  mailer’s  mates,  fix  mid- 
ftnpmen,  two  fnrgeon’s  mates,  fix  quarter-mailers  and 
their  mates,  two  boatfwain’s  mates  and  one  yeoman, 
one  gunner’s  mate  and  one  yeoman,  with  10  or  1 1  quar¬ 
ter-gunners,  and  one  purfer’s  Reward. 

frigates  of  the  6th  rate  carry  9-pounders,  thofe  of 
28  guns  having  3 -pounders  on  their  quarter-deck,  with 
200  men  for  their  complement  ;  and  thofe  of  24,  160 
men  :  the  former  has  two  lieutenants,  the  latter,  one  ; 
and  both  have  two  mailer’s  mates,  four  midlhipmen, 
one  .furgeon’s  mate,  four  quarter-mailers  and  their  mates, 
one  boatfwain’s  mate  and  one  yeoman,  one  gunner’s 
mate  and  one  yeoman,  with  fix  or  feven  quarter-gun¬ 
ners,  and  one  purfer’s  Reward. 

I  he  Hoops  of  war  cany*  from  18  to  8  cannon,  the 
largelt  of  which  have  lix-pounders  ;  and  the  fmalleR, 
viz.  thofe  of  8  or  10  guns,  four-pounders.  Their  offi 
cers  are  generally  the  fame  as  in  the  6th  rates,  with 
little  variation  ;  and  their  complements  of  men  are  from 
120  to*  60,  m  proportion  to  their  force  or  magnitude. 
AT  B.  Boinb-velfels  are  on  the  fame  eRahlilhnient  as 
(loops  ;  but  fire-fhips  and  liofpitai-lhips  are  on  that  of 
fifth  rates. 

Is 0 thing  more  evidently  manifclts  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  marine  art,  and  the  degree  ot  perfection  to* 
which  it  has^arrived  in  Britain,  than  the  facility  of  ma- 
naging  our  lull  rates  ;  which  were  formerly  clleemed  * 
incapable  of  government,  unlefs  in  the  mod  favourable 
weather  of  the  fummer. 

Ships  of  the  leeond  rate,  and  thofe  of  the  third, 
which  have  three  decks,  carry  their  fails  remarkably, 
well,  and  labour  very  little  at  lea.  They  are  excellent* 
in  a  general  action,  or  in  cannonading  a  fort  refs.  Thofe* 
of  the  third  rate,  which  have  two  tiers,  are  fit  for  the 
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lint!  of  battle,  to  lead  the  convoys  and  fquadrons  of  (hips 
of  war  in  action,  and  in  general  to  fuit  the  different  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  naval  fervice. 

The  fourth-rates  may  be  employed  on  the  fame  oc- 
cafions  as  the  third-rates,  and  may  be  alfo  deffined  a- 
mongd  the  foreign  colonies,  or  on  expeditions  of  great 
diffance ;  fince  thefe  veffels  are  ufually  excellent  for 
keeping  and  fnftaining  the  fea. 

Veffels  of  the  fifth  rate  are  too  weak  to  differ  the 
•{hock  of  a  line  of  battle  ;  but  they  may  be  deftined  to 
lead  the  convoys  of  merchant  (hips,  to  prote£l  the  com¬ 
merce  in  the  colonies,  to  cruize  in  different  dations,  to 
accompany  fquadrons,  or  be  fent  exprefs  with  neceffaiy 
intelligence  and  orders.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
the  fixth  rates. 

The  frigates,  which  mount  from  28  to  38  guns 
upon  one  deck,  with  the  quarter-deck,  are  extremely 
proper  for  cruizing  againd  privateers,  or  for  flioit 
expeditions,  being  light,  long,  and  ufually  excellent 
failors. 

RATEEN,  or  Ratten,  in  commerce,  a  thick 
woollen  (luff,  quilled,  woven  on  a  loom  with  four 
treddles,  like  ferges  and  other  duffs  that  have  the  whale 
or  quilling.  There  are  fome  rateens  drtffed  and  prepa¬ 
red  like  cloths  ;  others  left  fimply  in  the  hair,  and 
others  where  the  hair  or  knap  is  frized.  Rateens  are 
chiefly  manufactured  in  France,  Holland,  and  Italy,  and 
are  nioftly  ufed  in  linings.  The  frize  is  a  fort  of  coarfe 
lateen,  and  the  drugget  is  a  rateen  half  linen  half  wool¬ 
len. 

RATIFICATION,  an  a&  approving  of  and  con¬ 
firming  fomething  done  by  another  in  our  name. 

RATIO,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  that  rela¬ 
tion  of  homogeneous  things  which  determines  the 
quantity  of  one  from  the  quantity  of  another,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  tliird. 

Two  numbers,  lines,  or  quantities,  A  and  B,  being 
propofed,  their  relation  one  to  another  may  be  confider- 
ed  under  one  of  thefe  two  heads :  1.  How  much  A  ex¬ 
ceeds  B,  or  B  exceeds  A  ?  And  this  is  found  by  taking 
A  from  B,  or  B  from  A,  and  is  called  arithmetic  rea - 
Jon ,  or  ratio .  2.  Or  hoW  many  times,  and  parts  of  a 

time,  A  contains  B,  or  B  contains  A  ?  And  this  is  cal¬ 
led  geometric  rcafon  or  ratio  ;  (or,  as  Euclid  defines  it, 
it  is  the  mutual  habitude ,  or  refpeft,  of  two  magnitudes 
of  the  fame  kind,  according  to  quantity ;  that  is,  as  to 
how  often  the  one  contains,  or  is  contained  in,  the 
other)  ;  and  is  found  by  dividing  A  by  B,  or  B  by 
A.  And  here  note,  that  that  quantity  which  is  referred 
to  another  quantity  is  called  the  antecedent  of  the  ratio  : 
and  that  to  which  the  other  is  referred  is  called  the  con - 
Jequent  of  the  ratio  ;  as,  in  the  ratio  of  A  to  B,  A  is 
the  antecedent,  and  B  the  confequent.  Therefore  any 
quantity,  as  antecedent,  divided  by  any  quantity  as  a 
confequent,  gives  the  ratio  of  that  antecedent  to  the 
confequent. 

Thus  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  but  the  ratio  of  B 
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mud  be  oF  the  fame  kind  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  by  mnltipli-  Ratioclna* 
cation  may  be  made  to  exceed  one  the  other,  or  as  thefe 
quantities  are  faid  to  have  a  ratio  between  them,  which,  xtatilboag 
being  multiplied,  may  be  made  to  exceed  one  another.  _ — 
Thus  a  line,  how  fhoit  foever,  maybe  multiplied,  that  is, 
produced  fo  long  as  to  exceed  any  given  right  line  ;  and 
confequent ly  thefe  may  be  compared  together,  and  the 
ratio  expreffed  :  but  as  a  line  can  never,  by  any  multi¬ 
plication  whatever,  be  made  to  have  breadth,  that  is, 
to  be  made  equal  to  a  fuperficics,  how  fmall  foever ; 
thefe  can  therefore  never  be  compared  together,  and 
consequently  have  no  ratio  or  refpe&  one  to  another, 
according  to  quantity  ;  that  is,  as  to  how  often  the  one 
contains,  or  is  contained  in,  the  other.  See  Quantity. 

RATIOCINATION,  the  ad  of  reafomng.  Sec 
Reasoning. 

RATION,  or  Rati  an,  in  the  army,  a  portion  of 
ammunition,  bread,  drink,  and  forage,  diflributed  to 
each  foldier  in  the  army,  for  his  daily  fubii Hence,  See. 

The  horfe  have  rations  of  hay  and  oats  when  they  can¬ 
not  go  out  to  forage.  The  rations  of  bread  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  weight.  The  ordinary  ration  of  a  foot  foldier 
is  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  per  day.  The  offi¬ 
cers  have  feveral  rations  according  to  their  quality  and 
the  number  of  attendants  they  are  obliged  to  keep. — 

When  the  ration  is  augmented  on  occafions  of  rejoicing, 
it  is  called  a  double  ration .  The  (hip’s  crews  have  alfo 
their  rations  or  allowances  of  bifleet,  pulfe,  and  water* 
proportioned  according  to  their  (lock. 

RATIONALE,  a  folution  or  account  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fome  opinion,  adlion,  hypothefis,  phenomenon, 
or  the  like. 

RATI  BOR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Silefia,  and 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  cadle.  It 
has  been  twice  taken  by  the  Swedes,  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Oder,  in  a  country  fertile  in  corn  and  fruits, 

15  miles  north-eaft  of  Troppaw,  and  142  eail  of  Prague. 

E.  Long.  22.  24.  N.  Lat.  50.  14. 

RATISBON,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  handfome, 
and  (Irong  city  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  free  and  im¬ 
perial,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  whofe  bifhop  is  a  prince  of 
the  empire.  It  is  called  by  the  Germans  Regenfburg, 
from  the  river  llegens,  which  runs  under  a  fine  (lone 
bridge,  and  throws  itfelf  into  the  Danube  below  the 
city  ;  and  the  rivers  Luber  and  Nab  mix  with  it  above 
the  city.  The  French  call  it  Ratifbon,  in  imitation  of 
the  Latins  ;  it  hath  formerly  been  fubjeft  to  the  king» 
of  Bavaria,  who  made  it  the  place  of  their  refidence  ; 
but  it  was  declared  free  by  the  emperor  Frederick  1. 
which  does  not  however  hinder  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  from 
dividing  the  toll  with  the  citizens,  according  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  them.  Thefe  princes  have  alfo  the  criminal 
jurifdidlion,  for  which  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  pay 
them  homage.  It  is  the  firfl  city  of  the  bench  of  Suabia, 
and  contains  at  prefent  within  its  walls  five  different  free 
dates  of  the  empire  ;  namely,  the  bifhop,  the  abbot  oi 
St  Emmeran,  the  abbeffes  of  the  Low  and  High  Mun- 
fter,  and  the  city.  The  inhabitants  of  Ratifbon  have 
the  privilege  not  to  be  cited  before  other  tribunals,  un- 
lefs  for  a&ions  above  400  florins.  The  fenate  is  com* 
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to  A  is  and,  in  numbers,  the  ratio  of  12  to  4  is 


~~  2,  or  triple  ;  but  the  ratio  of  4  to  12  is  —  =-> 
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*r  fubtriple. 

And  here  note,  that  the  quantities  thus  compared 


pofed  of  17  members,  and  there  is  a  council  of  10, 
which  is  charged  with  the  government  of  the  date.  The 
citizens  have  a  right  to  ele&  a  chief,  whp  judges  of  the 
affairs  of  police.  The  catholics  have  the  exercife  of 
their  religion  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  others,  and 

the 
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Ratlines  the  Lutherans  in  three  churches,  which  they  have  built. 

II  The  magiftrates  and  officers  of  the  city  arc  all  Protef- 
. "  ave  in‘  tants  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  then;  are 
about  2  2  Catholic  chinches,  yet  there  are  very  few  Ca¬ 
tholic  citizens,  the  magiftracy  not  allowing  the  freedom 
of  the  town  to  be  given  to  Catholics  living  there.  As 
this  city  is  lanre,  elegant,  and  full  of  magnificent  houfes, 
it  has  been  c  ho  fen  many  years  tor  the  place  of  holding 
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the  diet,  upon  account  of  the  conventency,  to  many  tion  ;  but  the  mod  lingular  circumilance  apper  amino- 
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baflion  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  curtain  ;  but  new  a 
detached  work  compofed  only  of  two  faces,  which 
make  a  faliant  angle  without  any  flanks,  and  raifed  be¬ 
fore  the  counterfcarp  of  the  place.  See  Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

RAVEN,  in  ornithology.  See  Cor v us. 

Sesi  R  ,  rEN,  or  corvo  rnarino  of  Kongo  in  Africa,  in 
ichthyology,  is  about  fix  feet  long,  and  big  in  propor- 
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neighbouring  princes  and  dates,  of  lending  their  provi¬ 
sions  by  land  and  water,  without  great  expence.  The 
town-houfe,  in  the  hall  of  which  the  Diet  meets,  is 
extremely  magnificent.  In  the  year  1740,  however, 
when  there  was  a  war  in  Germany,  the  Diet  met  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  till  after  the  death  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  VI I.  Provifions  are  very  plentiful  at 
Ratifbon  in  time  of  peace.  The  inhabitants  have  a 
good  deal  of  trade,  the  river  on  which  it  Hands  being 
navigable,  and  communicating  with  a  greet  part  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  55  miles  fouth-call  of  Nuremberg,  62 
north  of  Munich,  and  195  well  of  Vienna.  E.  Long. 
12.  5.  N.  Lat.  48.  59. 

RATLINES,  or,  as  the  failors  call  them  ratlins , 
thofe  lines  which  make  the  ladder  Heps  to  go  up  the 
fhrouds  and  puttocks,  hence  called  the  ratlins  of  the 
Jhrouds . 

RATOLFZEL,  a  flrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
Suabia,  near  the  wed  end  of  the  lake  Condauce.  It 
is  feated  on  that  part  of  it  called  Bodenfee ,  and  belongs 
to  the  houfe  of  Audria,  who  took  it  from  the  duke  of 
Wirtemburg,  after  the  battle  of  Nordlingen.  It  is  12 
miles  wed  of  the  city  of  Condance.  It  is  defended  by 
the  impregnable  caltle  of  Hohen  Dwel,  on  an  inaccef- 
dble  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  the  rock  of  which  is 
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to  this  creature  is  the  done  found  in  its  head,  to  which 
the  natives  aferibe  foine  medicinal  virtues,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  tade  of  its  hard  roe,  which  is  Hill  much  admired, 
when  dried  in  the  fun,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  a  done. 

RAVENGLAS,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in  Eng¬ 
land,  lituated  l>e tween  the  rivers  lit  and  Efk,  which, 
with  the  fea,  encompafs  three  parts  of  it.  It  is  a  well 
built  place,  and  has  a  good  road  for  /hipping,  which 
brings  it  fome*  trade.  E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  5  ?.  20/ 

RAVENNA  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city  of  Gallia  Cif- 
padana ;  a  colony  of  Theflalians,  011  the  Adriatic,  in  wadi¬ 
es  or  a  boggy  dtuation,  which  proved  a  natural  fecurity 
to  it. .  I  he  houfes  were  all  of  wood,  the  communication 
by  bridges  and  boats,  and  the  town  kept  fweet  and  clean 
by  the  tides  carrying  away  the  mud  and  foil,  (Strabo). 
Anciently  it  bad  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bedefis  ; 
Augudus  added  a  new  port,  capacious  to  hold  a  fleet," 
fen*  the  fecuVity  of  the  Adriatic,  between  which  and  the 
city  lay  the  Via  Crefaris.  In  the  lower  age  it  was  the 
feat  of  the  Odrogoths  for  72  years  ;  but  being  recover- 
ed  by  Narfcs,  Juftinian’s  genera!,  it  became  the  refidencc 
of  the  exarchs,  magiftrates  feut  by  the  emperor  from 
Conilantinople,  for  1 75  years,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Longobards.  It  is  ftill  called  Ravenna,  capital  of 
Romania.  The  feat  of  the  weftem  or  Roman  Empire 
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flint,  fo  that  a  lew  men  may  hold  it  out  ngainft  an  was  by  Honor.us  tnnflated  to  Ravenna  about  the  year 

*lnnV'  4°4>  a»d  hence  the  country  in  which  it  flood  was  call 
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RATTLESNAKE.  See  Crotalus. 

Rattlesnake  Roet.  See  Polygala. 

RATZEBURG,  or  Ratzemburg,  an  ancient 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 
in  the  duchy  of  Lawenburgh,  with  a  bf/hop’s  fee  and  a 
cadle.  The  town  depends  on  the  duchy  oZ  Lawenburir* 


ed  Romania,  in  the  pope’s  territory.  It  had  a  very 
flourifhing  trade  till  the  fea  withdrew  two  miles  from 
it,  which  has  been  a  great  detriment.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  of  little  importance,  and  the  citadel  is  gone 
to  rum.  It  is  now  mod  remarkable  for  the  excellent 
wine  produced  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  maufoleum 
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leated  on  an  eminence,  and  almoft  furrounded  with  a  lake 
25  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  The  Duke  of 
Lawenbnrg  feized  and  fortified  it  in  1689,  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  took  it  in  1693  ;  but  it  was  difmantled, 
and  reftored  in  1700  to  the  Duke,  who  re-fortified  it. 
I  his  town  has  been  frequently  pillaged,  particularly  in 
3552>  by  Francis  duke  of  Saxe  Lawenbnrg,  becaufe  the 
canons  rtfufed  to  cleft  his  fon  Magnus  their  bilhop. 
It  lies  nine  miles  (birth  of  Lubec.  This  place  is  noted 
for  its  excellent  beer.  E.  Long.  jo.  58.  N.  Lat 
53-  47- 

RAVA,  a  town  of  Great  Poland,  and  capital  of  a 
palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  fortified  caftle, 
where  they  keep  ftate  prifoners.  The  houfes  are  built 
of  wood,  and  there  is  a  Jefuits  college.  It  is  feated  in  a 
n.orafs  covered  with  water,  which  proceeds  from  the  ri¬ 
ver  Rava,  with  which  it  i3  furrounded.  It  is  45  miles 
fouth  of  Blciko,  and  50  fouth-weft  of  VVarfaw.  The 
palatinate  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Bloflco,  on 
the  call  by  that  of  Mazovia,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of 
oandomer,  and  on  the  wed  by  that  of  Lcncieza. 
RAVELIN,  in  fortification,  was  anciently  a  flat 


covered  by  a  Angle  done  28  feet  in  diameter  and  1  c 
thick  It  was  at  Ravenna  that  the  duke  of  Nemours- 
tell,  after  having  gained  a  mod  de'cifive  v'ftory  over  the 
confederate  army  in  1 5 , See  Franc n,  n  ,29,  and 
Modern  Umverfal  Hiftory,  vol.  xx.  p.  124..  &c 

RAVENSBURG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  Wcft- 
pliafia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bishoprics  of 
Ofnaburg  and  Minden,  on  the  call  by  Lemgow,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  bifltopric  of  Paderboni,  and  on  the 
vveft  by  that  of  Munfter.  It  belongs  to  the  king  Qf 
1  ruffia,  and  lias  its  name  hom  the  caftle  of  Rnvenf- 
burg. 

Ravknsburg,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Algow,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia.  It  is  well 
L-ult,  and  the  public  ftruftiires  arc  handfoirx.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Proteftants  and  partly  Papilla. 

R  is  feated  on  the  river  Chenfs,  iu  E.  Long.  9.  46. 
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,  an  ln^  fl™ped  like  a  may-bug,  or  cock 

challel,  (fee  Scar  a  B.T.  us),  with  which  the  iftand  of- 
(juadaloupe  is  much  peftered.  It  has  a  (linking  fmeu 
preys  upon  paper,  books,  and  furniture,  and  whatever 
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difcoloured  by  llici'r  ordure.  Thefc  and  through  a  clay  funnel  into  his  bowels  bv  the  navel.  RaviilUe, 
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natty  infers,  which  are  very  numerous,  and 
chiefly  by  night,  would  be  intolerable,  were  it 
a  large  fpider,  foine  of  them  as  long  as  a  man 
which  intangles  them  in  its  web,  and  otlierwife 
them.  On  which  account  -the  inhabitants  of  the  iiland 
are  very  careful  of  thefc  fpiders. 

RAVILLiAC  (Francis),  the  infamous  afiaflin  of 


Henry  IV.  of  France, 


a  native  of  Angoulefme, 


and  at  the  time  of  lite  execution  was  about  one  or  two 
^and  thirty  years  of  age.  See  1 ■  ranch,  n°  146,  and 
Hi-nry  IV.  of  France.  Ravilliac  was  the  fon  of  pa* 
rents  who  lived  upon  alms.  His  father  was  that  fort 
.of  inferior  retainer  to  the  law,  to  which  the  vulgar 
give  the  name  of  a  pettifogger  y  and  his  fon  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  fame  way.  Ravilliac  had  fet  up  a  claim 
jto  an  ettate,  but  the  caufe  vyent  again  ft  him  :  this  dif- 
appointment  atte&ed  his  mind  deeply:  he  afterwards 
taught  a  fchool,  and,  as  himfclf  faid,  received  chari¬ 
table  gifts,  though  but  of  a  very  {mall  value,  from  the 
parents  of  thofe  whom  he  taught ;  and  yet  his  diftrefs 
was  fo  great,  tliat  he  had  much  ado  to  live.  When 
he  was  fei zed  for  the  king’s  murder,  he  was  very doofely 
guarded  ;  all  were  permitted  to  fpeak  with  him  who 
pleafed  ;  and  it  was  thought  very  remarkable  that  a  Je- 
fuit  fhould  fay  to  him,  “  Friend,  take  care,  whatever 
.you  do,  that  you  don’t  charge  honeft  people.”  He 
w  as  removed  next  day  from  the  houfe  of  Efpernon  to 
the  Conciergerie,  the  proper  prifon  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  When  he  was  fir  It  interrogated,  he  an- 
fwered  with  great  boldnefs,  “  That  he  had  done  it, 
and  would  do  it,  if  it  were  to  do  again.”  When 
he  was  told  that  the  king,  though  dangeronfly  wound¬ 
ed,  vas  living,  and  might  recover,  he  faid  that  he  had 
{truck  him  home,  and  that  he  was  fure  he  was  dead. 
In  his  fubfequent  examinations  he  owned  that  lie  had 
long  had  an  intention  to  kill  the  king,  becaufe  he  fuf- 
fered  two  religions  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  he.  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  an  audience  of  him,  that  he  might 
admonifh  him.  He  alfo  faid  that  he  underftood  the  king’s 
great  armament  to  be  again!!  the  pope,  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  to  make  war  again!!  the  pope,  was  to  make 
war  again!!  God.  We  have  no  dittin£t  account  of  the 
three  la!!  examinations;  but  he  is  faid  to  have  perfi!!cd, 
in  the  mo!!  folenui  affeverations,  that  he  had  no  accom¬ 
plices,  and  that  nobody  had  perfuaded  him  to  the  fat!. 
He  appeared  furprifed  at  nothing  fo  much  as  at  the 
universal  abhorrence  of  the  people,  which,  it  feems, 
he  did  not  exp  eft.  They  were  forced  to  guard  him 
l!ri£lly  from  his  ftllow-prifoners,  who  would  otlierwife 
have  murdered  him.  'Flic  butchers  of  Paris  deiircd  to 
have  him  put  into  their  hands,  affirming  that  they  would 
flay  him  alive,  and  that  he  fliould  ilill  live  12  days. 
When  he  was  put  to  the  toiture,  he  broke  out  into 
horrid  execrations,  and  always  infilled  that  he  did  the 
fad!  from  his  own  motive,  and  that  he  could  accufe 
nobody.  On  the  day  of  his  execution,  after  he  had 
made  the  amende  honourable  before  the  church  of  Notie 
Dame,  he  was  carried  to  the  Greve;  and,  being  brought 
upon  a  fcaffold,  was  tied  to  a  wooden  engine  in  the 
fliape  of  a  St  Andrew’s  crofs.  The  knife  with  which 
he  did  the  murder  being  faflened  in  his  light  hand,  it 
was  fill!  burnt  in  a  flow  lire  ;  then  the  fleiliy  parts 
of  his  body  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  melted 
lead,  oil,  pitch,  and  rofin,  poured  into  the  wounds, 


The  people  refufed  to  pray  for  him  ;  and  when,  ac- 
cording  to  the  fentence  pronounced  upon  him,  he  came 
to  be  dragged  to  pieces  by  four  liorfes,  one  of  thofe 
that  were  brought  appearing  to  be  but  weak,  one  of 
the  fpcctatcrs  offered  his  own,  with  which  the  criminal 
was  much  moved  :  he  is  faid  to  have  then  made  a  con- 
feffion,  which  was  fo  written  by  the  greffier  Voifin, 
that  not  fo  much  a?  one  word  of  it  could  ever  be  read. 
He  was  very  earneft  for  abfolntion,  which  hisconfettor 
refufed,  unlefs  he  would  reveal  his  accomplices  ;  “  Give 
it  me  conditionally  {faid  he)  ;  upon  condition  that  I 
have  told  the  truth,”  which  they  did.  His  body  was 
fo  robuil,  that  it  refitted  the  force  of  the  horfes  ;  and 
the  executioner  was  at  length  obliged  to  cut  him  into 
quarters,  which  the  people  dragged  through  the  ftreets. 
The  houfe  in  which  he  was  born  was  demoliflied,  and 
a  column  of  infamy  ere£!ed  ;  his  father  and  mother 
were  baniflied  from  Angoulefme,  and  ordered  to  quit 
the  kingdom  upon  pain  of  being  hanged,  if  they  return* 
ed,  without  any  form  of  procefs  ;  his  brothers,  fitters, 
uncles,  and  other  relations,  were  commanded  to  lay 
afide  the  name  ©f  Ravilliac,  and  to  attume  fome  other. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  this  execrable  montter,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  flittered  himfclf  to  he  im¬ 
pelled  to  fuch  a  fac!  by  the  feditious  fermions  and  books 
of  the  Jefuits,  whom  Henry,  rather  out  of  fear  than 
love,  had  recalled  and  caittted,  and  to  whom  he  had 
bequeathed  his  heart. 

Neither  the  dying  words  of  Ravilliac,  nor  fo  much 
of  his  procefs  as  was  publifned,  were  credited  by  his 
cotemporaries.  Regalt  the  hittorian  fays,  that  there 
were  two  different  opinions  concerning  this  atfalTina- 
tion  ;  one,  that  it  was  conducted  by  fome  grandees,  who 
facrificed  that  monarch  to  their  old  refentments ;  the 
other,  that  it  was  done  by  the  emiffaries  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Letters  from  Bruttels,  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and 
other  places,  were  received  before  the  15th  of  May, 
with  a  report  of  the  king’s  death.  'Though  nothin')* 
occurs  in  the  examinations  of  Ravilliac  that  were  flrl! 
publifned,  in  reference  to  his  journeys  to  Naples  and 
other  places;  yet  as  thefe  are  fet  down  as  certain  truths 
by  good  authors,  fo  there  are  probable  grounds  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  not  fi6litious.  It  appears  from 
Sir  Ralph  Winwood’s  Memorials,  that  Ravilliac  had 
been  not  long  before  at  Bruttels.  Among!!  other  cir- 
cumftances  that  created  a  very  great  doubt,  whether 
the  attaflm  fpoke  truth,  were'  the  things  found  in  his 
pocket  at  the  time  he  was  fei  zed  ;  among!!  which  was 
a  chaplet,  the  figure  of  a  heart  made  in  cotton,  in  the 
centre  of  which  lie  faid  there  was  a  bit  of  the  true 
crofs,  but  when  cut  there  was  none,  which  he  affirmed 
was  given  him  by  a  canon  at  Angoulefme,  a  piece  of 
paper  with  the  arms  of  France  pa  nted  upon  it,  ano¬ 
ther  full  of  characters,  and  a  third  containing  verfes  for 
the  meditation  of  a  criminal  going  to  execution.  The 
provott  of  Pluviers,  or  Petiviers,  in  Beauce,  about  fix 
miles  from  Paris,  had  faid  openly  on  the  d ay  that  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  was  murdered,  “  This  day  the  king  is  either 
(lain  or  dangeronfly  wounded.”  After  the  king’s  death 
was  known,  he  was  feized  and  fent  prifoner  to  Paris ; 
but,  before  he  was  examined,  he  was  found  hanged  in 
the  firings  of  his  drawers.  His  body  was,  notwith- 
flauding,  lning  up  by  the  heels  on  the  common  gibbet 
on  the  19th  of  June.  What  increafcd  the  lufpicions 
5  grounded 
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grounded  on  this  man’s  end,  was  his  having  two  fons 
Jefutts,  and  his  being  a  dependent  on  the  family  of 
_  Monfienr  d’Entragues. 

RAUN,  upon  the  river  Miza,  a  town  of  fome 
ilrength,  remarkable  for  a  bloody  {kirmifh  between  the 
Pruftians  and  Andrians,  in  Auguil  1744.  The  king 
of  Pruffia,  intending  to  get  poffcffion  of  Beraun,  fent 
thither  fix  battalions',  with  eight  cannon,  and  800  buf¬ 
fers  ;  but  General  Feftititz  being  there  with  a  great 
party  of  his  corps,  and  M.  Luclidi  with  1000  horfe, 
they  not  only  repulfed  the  Pruffians,  but  attacked  them 
in  their  turn,  and,  after  a  warm  difputc,  obliged  them 
to  retire  with  confiderable  loF. 

RAURICUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Raurici, 
fituated  over  again!!  Abnoba,  a  mountain  from  which 
the  Danube  takes  its  rife.  A  Roman  colony  led  by 
L.  Manutius  Plancus  the  fcholar  and  friend  of  Cicero  : 
called  Colonia  Rauriaca  (Pliny),  Ravr^a  (Infcription), 
Augufla  Rauricorum.  The  town  was  ddtroyed  in  Ju¬ 
lian’s  time.  It  is  now  commonly  called  Augji,  a  village 
greatly  decayed  from  what  it  formerly  was.  It  is  litua- 
ted  on  the  Rhine,  diftant  about  two  hours  to  the  eal! 
of  Balil.  The  country  is  now  the  canton  of  Bafil. 

RAY  (John),  a  celebrated  botanid,  was  the  fon  of 
Mr  Roger  Ray  a  blackfmitli,  and  was  born  at  Black 
Notly  in  Eflex  in  1628.  He  received  the  lirft  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning  at  the  grammar- fell ool  at  Brain¬ 
tree  ;  and  in  1644  was  admitted  into  Catharine  hall 
in  Cambridge,  from  whence  lie  afterwards  removed 
to  Trinity  college  in  that  univeriity.  He  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  mader  of  arts,  and  became  at  length  a  fenior  fel¬ 
low  of  the  college  ;  but  his  intenfe  application  to 
his  dudies  having  injured  Jgs  health,  he  was  obliged  at 
his  leifure  hours  to  exerciie  himfelf  by  riding  or  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  fields,  which  led  him  to  the  flndy  of  plants. 
He  noted  from  Johnfon,  Parkinfon,  and  the  Phytologia 
Britinnica,  the  places  where  curious  plants  grew  ;  and 
in  1658  rode  from  Cambridge  to  the  city  of  Cheder, 
from  whence  he  went  into  North  Wales,  vifiting  many 
places,  and  among  others  the  famous  hill  of  Snowdon  ; 
returning  by  Shrewfbury  and  Glouceftfcr.  In  1660  he 
publilhed  his  Cat  a  log  us  PI  ant  arum  circa  Cantabrigiam  naf 
centiwn ,  and  the  fame  year  was  ordained  deacon  and 
pried.  In  1 66 1  he  accompanied  Francis  Willoughby, 
Efq;  and  others  in  feareh  of  plants  and  other  natural 
curiofities,  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
the  next  year  made  a  wedern  tour  from  Cheder,  and 
through  Wales,  to  Cornwall,  Devonfhire,  Dorfetfhire, 
Hampfliire,  Wiltfhire,  and  other  counties.  He  after¬ 
wards  travelled  with  Mr  Willoughby  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  through  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Fiance,  See . 
took  feveral  tours  in  England,  and  was  admitted  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1672,  his  intimate  and 
beloved  friend  Mr  Willoughby  died  in  the  37th  year 
of  his  age,  at  Middleton  Hall,  his  feat  in  Yorkflrire  ; 

“  to  the  infinite  and  unfpeakable  lofs  and  grief  (fays  Mr 
Ray)  of  myfelf,  his  friends,  and  all  good  men.”  There 
having  been  the  clofed  and  fincered  friendfhip  between 
Mr  Willoughby  and  Mr  Ray,  who  were  men  of  llmi- 
lar  natures  and  tades,  from  the  time  of  their  beinw 
fellow  collegians,  Mr  Willoughby  not  only  confided 
in  Mr  Ray,  in  his  lifetime,  but  aifo  at  his  death  : 
for  he  made  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and 
charged  him  with  the  education  of  his  fon 5  Francis  and 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  T. 
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'I  homas,  leaving  him  alfo  for  life  do  1.  per  annum, 
The  elded  of  tliefe  young  gentlemen  not  being  four 
years  of  age,  Mr  Ray,  as  a  faithful  truftee,  betook 
himfelf  to  the  indruclion  e>F  them  ;  and  for  their  ufe 
compofed  his  Xomendator  Ch (ficus,  which  was  publilh- 
ed  this  very  year,  1672.  Francis  the  elded  dying  be¬ 
fore  he  was  of  age,  the  younger  became  Lord  Middle- 
ton.  Not  many  months  after  the  death  of  Mr  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Mr  Ray  loll  another  of  his  bed  friends,  bi- 
fliop  Wilkins  ;  whom  he  vifited  in  London  the  *  S tli  of 
November  1672,  and  found  near  expiring  by  a  total 
fupprefllon  of  urine  for  eight  days.  As  it  is  natural 
for  the  mind,  when  it  is  hurt  in  one  part,  to  feck  re¬ 
lief  from  another  ;  fo  Mr  Ray,  having  lod  fome  of  his 
bed  friends,  and  being  in  a  manner  left  dell it ute,  con¬ 
ceived  thoughts  of  marriage  ;  and  accordingly,  in  June 
1673,  did  adlually  marry  a  gentlewoman  of  about  20 
yejirs  of  age,  the  daughter  or  Mr  Oakley  of  Launton 
in  Oxfordshire*  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  came 
forth  his  “  Obfervations  Topographical,  Moral,  Sec.19 
made  in  foreign  countries ;  to  which  was  added  his 
Catalogus  Stirfium  in  ex tcris  rtgionibus  obfervatarum  :  and 
about  the  fame  time,  his  Collection  of  unvfual  or  local 
Englijh  *wor(ls,  which  lie  had  gathered  up  in  hit,  travels 
through  the  counties  of  England.  After  having  pub¬ 
lished  many  books  on  fubjeCls  foreign  to  his  profeflion, 
he  at  length  rcfolvcd  to  pubhfh  in  the  character  of  a 
divine,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  natural  philosopher  :  in 
which  view  he  publifiied  his  excellent  demonftration  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  entitled  The  IVifdom 
of  God  manfejledfin  the  IPorhs  of  the  Creation ,  8vo,  1697. 
The  rudiments  of  this  work  were  read  in  fome  college 
lectures  ;  and  another  collection  of  the  fame  kind  he 
enlarged  and  publilhed  under  the  title  of  Three  Pyfico • 
theological  Difcourfes ,  concerning  the  Chaos ,  Deluge ,  and 
Dijfolution  of  the  World,  8vc\,  1692.  Pie  died  in  1705. 
lie  was  model!,  affable,  and  communicative*  ;  and  \va* 
diilinguilhed  by  his  probity,  charity,  fobriety,  and  piety. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  ;  the  principal  o! 
which,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are,  f.  Cata¬ 
logus  Plant  arum  Anglia.  2.  Didionanolutn  Tr  ilingue  fe- 
cutulum  locos  communes .  3.  Hijloria  Plantarum,  Species , 

haCIenus  edit  as,  aliafqu s  tnfuper  mult  as  noviter  invent. 2  s  et 
dj dipt  as  compledens,  3  vols.  4.  Methodus  Plantarum 
nova,  cum  Tabulis%  8vo,  and  feveral  other  works  on 
plants.  6.  Synofjis  Methodica  Atiimalium  quidrupe - 
dun  et  Serpentini generis,  8vo.  6.  Synopfis  Methodica  A - 
vrum  et  Pfciurn.  7.  Hijloria  Infidorutr ,  opus  pojlhunvim . 

8.  Mtthodus  InfClarum.  9.  Philofophieal  Letters,  See. 
v  Ray,  in  .optics,  a  beam  cf  light  emitted  from  a  ra¬ 
diant  or  luminous  body.  See  Light  and  Optics. 

Infeded  Rays,  thole  rays  of  light  which,  on  their 
near  approach  to  the  edges  of  bodies,  in  palling  by  them, 
are  bent  out  of  their  courfc,  being  turned  either  from 
the  body  or  towards  it.  This  property  of  the  rays  of 
light  is  generally  termed  d fraction  by  foreigners,  and  Dr 
Hooke  fometimes  called  it  defection . 

Refeded  Rays,  thofe  rays  of  light  which,  after 
falling  upon  the  body,  do  not  go  beyond  the  fnrface  of 
it,  but  are  thrown  back  again. 

Refracted  Ray s,  thofe  rays  of  light  which,  after  fall¬ 
ing  upon  any  medium,  enter  its  fnrface,  being  bent  ei¬ 
ther  towards  or  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  on 
which  they  Dll. 
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IUy  Ptnc\l  of  Rays*  a  number  of  rays  I  (Tiling  from  a 
l!  point  of  an  object,  and  diverging  in  the  form  of  a 
Reading.  cone# 

v -  RAZOR,  a  well-known  inftrumcilt,  mod  by  fur- 

peons,  barbers,  See.  for  ihavmg  off  the  h-in  fiom  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  body.— As  (having  to  many  people 
is  a  mod  painful  operation,  cutlers  in  different  conn- 
tries  have  long  applied  their  (kill  to  remove  that  in¬ 
convenience.  Borne  have  invented  foaps  of  a  peculiar 
kind  to  make  the  operation  more  eaiy,  and  fome  have 
invented  ilraps.  With  refped  to  razors,  fome  art  ills  have 
fue needed  rather  by  accident  than  from  any  fixed  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  therefore  we  have  found  great  inequality  in 
the  goodneis  of  razors  made  by  the  (ame  art i tl* 

A  correfpondent  allures  us,  that  lie  has  for  40  years 
pad  been  at  much  pains  to  find  out  razors  made  by  the 
bell  makers  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough,  about  22  years  ago,  to  difeover  a  kind 
made  by  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Logan ,  which 
he  called  magnetical  razors,  becaufe  they  were  dire&ed 
to  be  touched  with  an  artificial  magnet  before  ufing. 
Thefe,  our  friend  ad 11 res  us,  are  mod  excellent  razors, 
and  he  has  nfed  them  for  upwards  of  20  years.  He  fays 
like  wife  that  they  continue  in  good  order,  without  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  ground  ;  but  that  the  great  draw-back 
on  their  being  generally  ufed,  is  the  price,  which  is 
higher  than  mod  people  are  able  or  difpofed  to  give 
for  that  indrument.  Our  correfpondent,  who  refides 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  alfo  informs  11s,  that  lately 
the  famous  furgeon’s  indrument-maker,  Mr  Savigny  in 
Fall  Mall,  after  numberlefs  experiments,  in  the  courfe 
of  above  10  years,  has  at  length  brought  razors  to  a 
degree  of  perfeftion  never  yet  equalled  ;  and  with  fueh 
certainty,  that  the  purcliafer  is  in  110  danger  of  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  though  the  price  is  very  moderate.  By 
thefe,  we  are  told,  the  operation  of  (having  is  per¬ 
formed  with  greater  eafe,  more  perfedly,  and  more  ex- 
peditioufly,  than  with  any  other. 

RE,  in  grammar,  an  infeparable  particle  added  to 
the  beginning  of  words  to  double  or  otherwife  mo¬ 
dify  their  meaning  ;  as  in  re-a&ion,  re-move,  re-export, 
Sec. 

RE- ACTION,  in  phyfiology,  the  rcfidance  made 
by  all  bodies  to  the  a&ion  or  impulfe  of  others  that 
endeavour  to  change  its  date  whether  of  motion  or 
red,  &c. 

READING,  the  art  of  delivering  written  language 
with  propriety,  force,  and  elegance. 

“  We  mud  not  judge  fo  unfavourably  of  eloquence 
or  good  reading  (fays  the  illudrious  Fenclon),  as  to 
reekon  it  only  a  frivolous  art,  that  a  declaimer  ufes  to 
inipofe  upon  the  weak  imagination  of  the  multitude, 
and  to  ferve  his  own  ends.  It  is  a  very  ferious  art, 
defigned  to  inffru&  people  ;  to  fupprefs  their  paffions 
and  reform  their  manners  ;  to  fnpport  the  laws,  dired 
T  public  councils,  and  to  make  men  good  and  happy.’’ 
Delivery  in  Reafon  and  experience  demondrate,  that  delivery  in 
reading  reading  ought  to  be  lefs  animated  than  in  inter  c/led  f peaking, 
fh'  uld  l  e  jn  every  exercife  of  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  and  thofe  ex- 
ted  diantn  preffions  of  countenance  and  gedure  with  which  it  is 
inttrtfte  J  generally  attended,  wc  may  be  coniidered  to  be  always 
(peaking,  in  one  of  the  two  following  Situations :  Fird,  delivering 
our  bofom  fntiments  on  circumdances  which  relate  to 
ourfelves  or  others,  or,  fecondly,  repeating  fomething 
that  was  fpoken  on  a  certain,  occafion  for  the  amufe- 
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ment  or  information  of  an  auditor.  Now,  if  we  obferve  Rendhg. 
the  deliveries  natural  to  thefe  two  Situations,  we  Snail 
find,  that  the  fird  may  be  accompanied  with  every  de¬ 
gree  of  expreflion  which  can  mnnifed  itfelf  in  us,  from 
the  lowed  of  fympathy  to  the  mod  violent  and  energe¬ 
tic  of  the  fnperior  paffions ;  while  the  latter,  from  the 
fpeaker’s  chief  bufincfs  being  to  repeat  what  he  heard 
with  accuracy ,  difeovers  only  a  faint  imitation  of  thofe 
Signs  of  the  emotions  which  we  fnppofe  agitated  him 
from  whom  the  words  were,  fird  borrowed. — The  life 
and  lieceirity  of  this  difference  of  manner  is  evident ; 
ami  if  we  are  attentive  to  thefe  natural  Signs  of  ex- 
prefiion,  we  Shall  find  them  conforming  with  the  great- 
ed  nicety  to  the  flighted  and  mod  minute  movements 
of  the  bread. 

This  repetition  of  another’s  words  might  be  fuppofed 
to  pafs  through  the  mouth  of  a  fecond  or  third  perfon  ; 
and  in  thefe  cafes,  Since  they  were  not  ear  and  eye  wit- 
neffes  of  him  who  fird  fpoke  them,  their  manner  of  de¬ 
livery  would  want  the  advantage  neceffarily  arifing  from 
an  immediate  idea  of  the  original  one  ;  hence,  on  this 
account,  this  would  be  a  dill  lefs  lively  reprefentation  than 
that  of  the  fird  repeater .  But  as,  from  a  daily  obfervation 
of  every  variety  of  fpeech  and  its  affociated  Signs  of  emo¬ 
tion,  mankind  Soon  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
them,  and  this  in  different  degrees,  according  to  their 
discernment,  fenfibility,  See.  experience  (hows  us  that 
thefe  latter  repeaters  (as  we  call  them)  might  conceive 
and  uSe  a  manner  of  delivery  which,  though  lefs  charade- 
rijlic  perhaps,  would  on  the  whole  be  no  way  inferior  to 
the  fird,  as  to  the  common  natural  expreffion  proper  for 
their  Situation.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  repeaters  of 
every  degree  may  be  elleem(d  upon  a  level  as  to  anima¬ 
tion,  and  that  our  twofold  diffindion  above  contains 
accurately  enough  the  whole  variety  of  ordinary  delive¬ 
ry  ; — we  fay  ordinary ,  becaufe 

There  is  another  very  peculiar  kind  of  delivery  Some¬ 
times  ufed  in  the  perfon  of  a  repeater ,  of  which  it  will 
in  this  place  be  neceffary  to  take  fome  notice.  What 
we  mean  here  is  mimicry ;  an  accomplifhment  which, 
when  perfedly  and  properly  difplayed,  never  fails  of 
yielding  a  high  degree  of  pleafure.  But  Since  this 
pleafnre  chiefly  irefults  from  the  principle  of  imitation 
refpeding  manner ,  and  not  from  the  purport  of  the 
matter  communicated  ;  Since,  comparatively  Speaking,  it 
is  only  attainable  by  few  perfons,  and  pradifed  only 
on  particular  occafions ;  —  on  thefe  accounts  it  mud  be 
refufed  a  place  among  the  modes  of  ufefnl  delivery 
taught  us  by  general  nature,  and  edeemed  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  purely  anomalous. 

Thefe  didindions  with  regard  to  a  fpeaker’s  Situa¬ 
tion  of  mind  premifed,  let  us  fee  to  which  of  them  an 
author  and  his  reader  may  mod  properly  be  referred,  . 
and  how  they  are  ciicumilanced  with  regaid  to  one 
another. 

The  matter  of  all  books  is,  either  what  the  author 
fays  in  his  own  perfon,  or  an  acknowledged  recital  of 
the  words  of  others  :  hence  an  author  may  be  edeemed 
both  an  original  fpeaker  and  a  repeater ,  according  as 
what  he  writes  is  of  the  fird  or  fccond  kind.  Now  a 
reader  mud  be  fuppofed  either  adually  to  perfonate  the 
author,  or  one  whofe  office  is  barely  to  communicate  * 
what  he  liasfaid  to  an  auditor.  But  in  the  fird  of  thefe 
fuppofitions  he^would,  in  the  delivery  of  what  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own,  evidently  commence  mimic;  which  being,  as  , 

above 
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Reading  above  obferved,  a  chaia&er  not  acknowledged  by  gcnc- 

-- “"V  ral  nature  in  this  department,  ought  to  be  rejefted  as 

generally  improper.  7'he  other  iuppolition  therefore 
mull  be  accounted  right ;  and  then,  as  to  the  'whole 
matter  of  the  book,  the  reader  is  found  to  be  exa&lv  in 
the  fituation  of  a  repeater ,  fave  that  he  takes  what  he 
delivers  from  the  page  before  him  in  (lead  of  his  memo¬ 
ry.  It  follows  then,  in  proof  of  our  initial  propofition, 
that,  if  we  are  directed  by  nature  and  propriety,  the 
manner  of  our  delivery  in  reading  ought  to  be  inferior 
in  warmth  and  energy  to  what  we  fhould  life,  were  the 
language  before  us  the  fpontaneous  effufions  of  our  own 
hearts  in  the  circumftances  of  thofeoutof  whofe  mouths 
it  is  fuppofed  to  proceed. 

Evident  as  the  purport  of  this  reafoning  is,  it  has  not 
fo  much  as  been  glanced  at  by  the  writers  on  the  fub- 
jedl  we  are  now  entered  upon,  or  any  of  its  kindred 
ones  ;  which  has  occalioned  a  manifeft  want  of  accuracy 
in  feveral  of  their  rules  and  obfervations.  Among  the 
reft,  this  precept  has  been  long  reverberated  from  au¬ 
thor  to  author  as  a  pcrfcdl  ftandard  for  propriety  in 
leading.  Ci  Deliver  yourfelves  in  the  fame  manner  you 
would  do,  were  the  matter  your  own  original  fentiments 
uttered  dire&ly  from  the  heart.”  As  all  kinds  of  deli¬ 
very  muft  have  many  things  in  common,  the  rule  will 
in  many  articles  be  undoubtedly  right ;  but,  from  what 
has  been  faid  above,  it  muft  be  as  certainly  faulty  in 
refpeft  to  feveral  others ;  as  it  is  certain  nature  never 
confounds  by  like  ftgns  two  things  fo  very  different,  as 
a  copy  and  an  original,  an  emanation  darted  immediately 
from  the  fun,  and  its  weaker  appearance  in  the  lunar  re¬ 
flection. 

The  precepts  we  have  to  offer  for  improving  the 
above-mentioned  rule,  (hall  be  delivered  under  the  heads 
2  of  accent,  emphafis ,  moduhition,  exprefficu,  tavfes,  <S  c. 

cent#  I.  decent*  In  attending  to  the  affections  of  the 
voice  when  we  fpcak,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  other  confideration,  one  part  of  it  differs 
from  another,  in  Jlrefs,  energy,  or  force  of  utterance. 

In  words  we  find  one  fy liable  differing  from  another 
with  refpcCt  to  this  mode ;  and  in  fentences  one  or 
more  words  as  frequently  vary  from  the  reft  in  a  ftinilar 
maimer.  rI  his  ftrefs  with  regard  to  fyllables  is  called 
accent ,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  variety  and  har¬ 
mony  of  language.  Refpedting  •words,  it  is  termed  em- 
phojis  ;  and  its  chief  office  is  to  aflift  the  fenfe,  force,  or 
perfpicuity  of  the  fentence — of  which  more  under  the 
next  head. 

“  Accent  (as  deferibed  in  the  Leisures  on  Elocu¬ 
tion)  is  made  by  us  two  ways;  either  by  dwelling  long¬ 
er  upon  one  f\  liable  than  the  reft,  or  by  giving  it  a 
fmarter  percufiion  of  the  voice  in  utterance.  Of  the 
flrft  of  thefe  we  have  inftances  in  the  words glory,  father, 
holy  ;  of  the  lull  in  hat' tie,  Lai  it,  borrow*  So  that  ac¬ 
cent  with  u*  is  not  referred  to  tune,  but  to  time  ;  to 
quantity,  not  quality  ;  to  the  more  equable  or  precipi¬ 
tate  motion  of  the  voice,  not  to  the  variation  of  the 
notes  or  inflexions.” 

In  iheottic  declamation ,  in  order  to  give  it  more  pomp 
and  folemnity,  it  is  ufual  to  dwell  longer  than  common 
upon  the  unaccented  fyllables;  and  the  author  now 
quoted  has  endeavoured  to  prove  (p.  51.  54.)  the 
practice  faulty,  and  to  fhow  (p.  55.)  that  “  though  it 
{i.  e.  true  folcirnity)  may  demand  a  flower  utterance 
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than  ufual,  yet  (it)  requires  that  the  fame  proportion  Riding, 
in  point  of  quantity  be  obferved  in  the  fyllables,  as  there  ~ 
is  in  mufical  notes  when  the  fame  tune  is  played  in 
quicker  or  flower  time.”  But  that  this  deviation  from 
ordinary  fpccch  is  not  a  fault,  as  our  author  afferts  ; 
nay,  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  real  beauty  when  kept 
under  proper  regulation,  the  following  obfervations  it  is 
hoped  will  fuffieicntly  prove. 

(I.)  It  is  a  truth  of  the  moft  obvious  nature,  that 
tliofe  things  which  on  their  application  to  their  proper 
fenfes  have  a  power  of  railing  in  us  certain  ideas  and 
emotions,  are  ever  differently  modilied  in  their  conftituent 
parts  when  different  effects  are  produced  in  the  mind: 
and  alfo  (II.)  that,  within  proper  bounds,  w'ere  we  to 
fuppofe  thefe  conftituent  parts  to  be  proportionally  in- 
crcafed  or  diminifhed  as  to  quantity,  this  effect  would 
ftill  be  the  fame  as  to  quality. —  For  inftance:  The  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  of  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  &c.  which  are  railed 
in  us  by  the  fame  fpeeies  of  animals,  is  owring  to  the 
different  form  of  their  concfponding  parts;  the  different 
effects  of  mulic  on  the  pafiions,  to  the  different  airs  and 
movements  of  the  melody  ;  and  the  different  expreftions 
of  human  fpeech,  to  a  difference  in  tone,  fpeed,  occ.  of 
the  voice.  And  thele  peculiar  effects  would  {till  re¬ 
main  the  fame,  were  we  to  fuppofe  the  animals  above 
alluded  to,  to  be  greater  or  tejjer,  within  their  proper 
bounds  ;  the  movement  of  the  mufic  quicker  or  Jlower , 
provided  it  did  not  palpably  interfere  with  that  of  fome 
other  fpeeies  ;  and  the  pitch  of  the  voice  higher  or  lower, 
if  not  carried  out  of  the  limits  in  w  hich  it  is  obferved 
on  fimilar  occafions  naturally  to  move.  Farther  (III.) 
fince,  ref  peering  the  emotions  more  cfpecially,  there 
are  no  rules  to  determine  d  priori  w  hat  effedt  any'  par¬ 
ticular  attribute  or  modification  of  an  object  will  have 
upon  a  percipient,  our  knowledge  of  tiiis  kind  muft 
evidently  be  gained  from  experience.  Eaftly,  (IV.) 

In  every  ait  imitating  nature  we  are  pleated  to  fee 
the  characteriftic  members  of  the  pattern  heightened  a 
little  farther  than  perhaps  it  ever  was  carried  in  any' 
real  example,  provided  it  be  not  bordering  upon  fome 
ludicrous  and  difagreeable  provinces  of  excels. 

Now'  for  the  application  of  thefe  prennlTes. — To  keep 
pace  and  be  confident  with  the  dignity  of  the  tragic 
mufc,  the  delivery  of  her  language  fliould  neceflaiily  be 
dignified  ;  and  this  it  is  plain  from  obfervation  (1.)  can¬ 
not  be  accompli  filed  otlierwife  than  by  fometbiiig  (life¬ 
rent  in  the  manner  of  it  from  that  of  ordinary  lpce<  h  ; 
fince  dignity  is  effentially  different  from  familiarity.  But 
how'  muft  we  difeoxer  this  different  manner  ?  By  attend¬ 
ing  to  nature  :  and  in  this  cafe  flic  tells  us,  that  heiides 
ufmg  a  Jlower  delivery,  and  greater  dijlintinefs  of  the 
w'ords  (  which  every  thing  merely  grave  requires,  and 
gra\  ity  is  a  concomitant  of  dignity,  though  not  its  e[[aice J , 
we  muft  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  the  unaccented  fylla¬ 
bles  than  we  do  in  common.  As  to  what  our  author 
obferves  in  the  above  quotation,  of  dignity's  only  requi¬ 
ring^  flower  utterance  than  ordinary,  while  the  pro- 
poition.  of  the  fyllables  as  to  quantity  continues  the 
lame;  it  is  apprehended  the  remark  (\\.)  respecting 
quicknefs  and  Jlownefs  of  movement,  will  iliow  it  to  lie 
not  altogether  true,  lor  fmee  the  delivery  is  not  al¬ 
tered  in  form ,  its  expreflion  muft  he  ftill  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  perhaps  what  may  be  rightly  fuggefted  by 
the  term  gravely  familiar . 

c  2  But 
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Bat  fomething  farther  may.be  yet  faid  in  defence  of 
thi a  artificial  delivery,  as  our  author  calls  it.  Is  not 
the  movement  of  any  thing,  of  whatever  fpecies,  when 
dignified  or  folemn,  in  general  of  an  equable  and  delibe¬ 
rate  nature  (as  in  the  minuet,  the  military  ftep,  Sec.)  . 
And  in  theatrical  declamation,  is  not  the  propenfity  to 
introduce  tins  equablenef  fo  flrong,  that  it  is  almoll  im- 
pojfible  to  avoid  it  wholly,  were  we  ever  fo  determined 
to  do  it  ?  If  thefe  two  queries  be  anfwercd  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  (as  we  are  perfuaded  they  will),  while  the  firft 
fnpports  our  argument  for  the  propriety  of  the  manner  of 
delivery  in  queflion,  the  fecond  difeovers  a  kind  of  ne- 

re fifty  for  it.  And  that  this  manner  may  be  carried  a 

little  farther  in  quantity  on  the  Jlage  tlvan  is  ufual  in 
real  life ,  the  principle  (IV.)  «f  heightening  nature  will 
juftify,  provided  falhion  (which  has  ever  fomething  to 
do  in  thefe  articles)  give  it  a  fan&ion  ;  for  the  frecifie 
quantity  of  feveral  heightenings  may  be  varied  by  this 
great  legifiator  almofl  at  will. 

II.  Emphqfis.  As  emphqfis  is  not  a  thing  annexed 
to  particular  words,  as  accent  is  to  fyllables,  but  owes  its 
rife  chiefly  to  the  meaning  of  a  pafTage,  and  mud  there¬ 
fore  vary  its  feat  according  as  that  meaning  varies,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  explain  a  little  farther  the  general 
idea  given  of  it  above. 

Of  man’s  firfl  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  wliofe  mortal  tafle 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,  See. 

Sing  heav’nly  niufe,  &c. 

Suppoling,  in  reference  to  the  above  well-known 
lines,  that  originally  other  beings,  befules  men,  had  dif- 
ubtyed  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the 
circumffance  were  well  known  to  us,  there  would  fall 
an  emphqfis  upon  the  word  man's  in  the  firfl  line,  and 
hence  it  would  be  read  thus  ; 

Of  mans  firfl  difobedience,  and  the  fruit,  &c. 

But  if  it  were  a  notorious  truth,  that  mankind  had 
tranfgreffed  in  a  peculiar  manner  more  than  once,  the 
emphqfu  would  fall  on  firfl y  and  the  line  be  read. 

Of  man’s  firjl  difobedience,  Sec. 

Again,  admitting  death  (as  was  really  the  cafe)  to 
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have  been  an  unheard-of  and  dreadful  punishment  Read 

brought  upon  man  in  confcqnencc  of  his  tranfgrfcffion  \  - 

on  that  fnppofition  the  third  line  would  be  read, 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  Sec. 

But  if  we  were  to  fuppofc  mankind  knew  there  was  fuch 
an  evil  as  death  in  other  regions,  though  the  place  they 
inhabited  had  been  free  from  it  till  their  trr.dgreffion  : 
the  line  would  run  thus, 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  Sec. 

Now  from  a  proper  delivery  of  the  above  lines,  with 
regard  to  any  one  of  the  fuppofitions  we  have  chnfcn, 
out  of  feveral  others  that  might  in  the  fame  manner  have 
been  imagined,  it  will  appear  that  the  emphqfis  they  il- 
1  nitrate  is  cffedled  by  a  manifefl  delay  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  a  tone  fomething  fuller  and  louder  than  is  ufed 
in  ordinary  \  and  that  its  office  is  folely  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  a  fentence  with  reference  to  fomething 
faid  before,  prefuppoled  by  the  author  as  general  know¬ 
ledge,  or  in  order  to  remove  an  ambiguity  where  a 
p ullage  is  capable  of  having  more  fenfes  given  it  than 
one. 

But,  fuppofiug  in  the  above  example,  that  none  of 
the  fenfes  there  pointed  out  were  precifdy  the  true  one, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  the  lines  were  no  other  than 
what  is  obvioufly  fuggeiled  by  their  fimple  conflrudtion ; 
in  that  cafe  it  may  be  afked,  if  in  reading  them  there 
ffiould  be  no  word  dignified  with  the  emphatical  accom- 
panyments  above  deferibed  ? — The  anfwer  is,  Not  one 
with  an  emphaiis  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  we  have  juth 
been  illuflrating  ;  yet  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  on 
hearing  thefe  lines  well  read,  we  (hall  find  fome  words 
diflinguiffied  from  tiie  reit  by  a  manner  of  delivery  bor¬ 
dering  a  little  upon  it  (a).  And  thefe  woids  will  in 
general  be  fuch  as  feem  the  moil  important  in  the  fen¬ 
tence,  or  on  other  accounts  to  merit  this  diilinCtioiu 
But  as  at  boil  it  only  enforces ,  graces ,  or  enlivens ,  and 
not  fixes  the  meaning  of  any  palfage,  and  even  caprice 
and  fafhion  ( h)  have  often  a  hand  in  determining  its. 
place  and  magnitude,  it  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  au 
ejfenhal  of  delivery.  However,  it  is  of  too  much  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  ncgledled  by  thofe  who  would  with  to  be 
good  readers ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  dillinCtion,  we  may 

not 


(a)  The  following  lines  will  illuflrate  both  thefe  kinds  of  ftrefTes ;  For,  to  couvey  th«ir  right  meaning,  the 
word  any  is  evidently  to  be  pronounced  louder  and  fuller  than  thofe  with  the  accents  over  them. 

Get  wealth  and  place,  if  poffibie  with  grace  ; 

If  not,  by  any  means  get  wealth  and  place.  Pope. 

This  couplet  is  accented  in  the  manner  we  find  it  in  the  EJfay  on  Elocution  by  Mafon .  And  if,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  this  author,  the  words  thus  dillinguiffied  are  to  have  an  emphatical  llrefs,  it  mull  be  of  the  inferior 
kind  above-mentioned,  and  which  a  little  farther  on  \^e  call  emphqfis  oj  force  ;  while  the  word  any  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  type  alone  pofieffies  the  other  fort  of  energy,  and  which  is  there  contradillinguifhed  by  the  term  emphqfis 
of fnfe. 

(b)  Among  a  number  of  people  who  have  had  proper  opportunities  of  learning  to  read  in  the  bed  manner  it 
is  now  taught,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two,  who,  in  a  given  inllance,  would  ufe  the  emphafis  of  force  alike* 
either  as  to  place  or  quantity.  Nay  fome  fcarce  ufe  any  at  all :  and  others  will  not  fcruple  to  carry  it  much  be¬ 
yond  any  thing  we  have  a  precedent  for  in  common  difeourfe ;  and  even  now  and  then  throw  it  upon  words  fo 
very  trifling  in  themfelves,  that  it  is  evident  they  do  it  with  no  other  view,  than  for  the  fake  of  the  variety  it 
gives  to  the  modulation. — This  practice,  like  the  introduction  of  difeords  into  mufic,  may  without  doubt  be  in¬ 
dulged  now  and  then  ;  hut  were  it  too  frequent,  the  capital  intent  of  thefe  energies  would  manifeflly  either  be 
destroyed  or  rendered  dubious. 
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net  unaptly  denominate  both  the  kinds  of  energies  in 
queftion,  by  the  terms  emphafu  of fife,  and  eir.phufn  of 
forte  (c). 

Now  from  the  above  account  of  thefe  two  fpccies  of 
err.phafts  it  will  appear,  “  that  in  reading,  as  in  fpenk- 
ing,  the  firil  of  them  muft  be  determined  entirely  by 
th t  fenfe  of  the  paffage,  and  always  made  alike  :  But  as 
to  the  other,  tnflc  alone  feems  to  have  a  right  of  fixing 
its  fituation  and  quantity.”—  Farther  :  Since  the  more 
cflentiai  of  thefe  two  energies  is  folely  the  work  of  i.a • 
ture  (as  appears  by  its  being  corjlantiy  found  in  the 
common  ccnverfation  of  people  of  all  kinds  of  capaci¬ 
ties  and  degrees  of  knowledge),  and  the  mod  ignorant 
perfon  never  fails  of  tiling  it  rightly  in  the  effufions  of 
his  own  heart ,  it  happens  very  luckily,  and  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  he  remembered,  that  provided  we  underhand 
what  we  read,  and  give  way  to  the  didates  of  our  own 
feeling,  die  emphafs  of  fenfe  can  fcatce  ever  avoid  fall¬ 
ing  fpontaneoufly  upon  its  proper  plaee. 

Here  it  will  he  neceffary  to  fay  fomething  by  way  of 
reply  to  a  queflion  which  will  naturally  occur  to  the 
mind  of  every  one.  As  the  rule  for  the  cr-phofi.  of  ferfe 
requires  we  fliould  underftahd  what  we  read  before  it 
can  be  properly  ufed,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  never  to 
attempt  to  read  what  we  have  not  previoufly  ftudied 
for  that  purpofe  ?  In  anfwtr  to  this,  it  mult  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  though  fueh  a  ftep  will  not  be  without  its 
advantages ;  yet,  as  from  the  fairnefs  of  printed  types, 
the  well-known  paufes  of  punduation,  and  a  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  phrafeology  and  conflrudion  of  our 
language,  Sc c.  experience  tells  us  it  is  poffble  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  fenfe  at  the  firft  reading,  a  previous  perufal 
of  what  is  to  be  read  does  not  feem  neceffary  to  all , 
though,  if  they  would  wifh  to  appear  to  advantage,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  many  ;  and  it  is  this  circumilance 
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which  makes  us  venture  upon  extemporary  reading,  and  Kerdhg. 
give  it  a  place  among  our  amufeirocnts. — Similar  rc-  'v  1 
marks  might  be  made  with  regard  to  modulation ,  expref 
for,,  5c c.  did  not  what  is  here  obferved  naturally  antici¬ 
pate  them. 

Ill  .  Moduhil  on  (n).  Every  perfon  inufl  have  obfer-  ModuU* 
ved,  that,  in  i  peaking,  the  voice  is  fubjedt  to  an  altera- 
tion  of  found,  which  in  fome  meaftire  refemblcs  the 
movement  of  a  tune*.  Thefe  founds,  however,  arc  c\i- 
dently  nothing  like  fo  much  varied  as  thofe  that  arr. 
flridtly  mil fi cal  ;  and  we  have  attempted  to  fliow  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  that,  htfides  this,  they  have  an  eflen- 
t’al  difference  in  themfelves.  Neverthelefs,  from  the 
genual  fimilitude  of  thefe  two  articles,  they  poffcfs  fe¬ 
deral  terms  in  corrunon  ;  and  the  particular  ue  hnu* 
now  to  examine  is  in  both  of  them  called  modulation . 

This  afle&ion  of  the  voice,  being  totally  arbitrary ,  is 
differently  eharaderized  in  different  parts  of  the  world; 

:nd,  through  the  power  of  cuftom,  every  place  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  their  own  the  only  one  natural  and 
agreeable,  and  the  reft  nfFcfted  with  fome  barbarous 
twang  or  ungainly  variation  (»r).  It  may  he  obfemd, 
however,  that  though  there  is  a  general  uniform  call  or 
fafhion  of  modulation  peculiar  to  every  country,  )ct 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  there  is  or  can  be  anv 
thing  fixed  in  its  application  to  particular  palTages;  ami 
therefore  we  find  diflerent  people  will,  in  any  given  i»- 
ftance,  ufe  modulations  fomething  different,  and  never- 
thelefs  be*  each  of  them  equally  agreeable. 

But,  quitting  thefe  general  remarks,  we  /hall  (as  our 
purpofe  requires  it)  eonfider  the  properties  of  modula¬ 
tion  a  little  more  minutely. 

I irft,  then,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  fpeaking,  there 
is  a  particular  found  (or  key-note,  as  it  is  often  called) 
in  which  the  modulation  for  the  mod  part  runs,  and  to 

which 


(c)  1  he  firfl.  of  thefe  terms  anfwers  to  the  flmp’e  emphaftt  deferibed  in  the  Lea  urn  on  Elocution,  and  the  fecond 
nearly  to  what  is  there  called  complex.  The  difference  lies  in  this.  Under  complex  emphaftt  the  author  feems  (for 
he  is  far  from  being  clear  in  this  article)  to  include  the  tones  Amply  confidered  of  all  the  emotions  of  the  mind  : 
as  web  the  tender  and  languid,  as  th e  forcible  and  exulting.  Our  term  is  intended  to  he  confined  to  fi.cli  modes  of 
cxprelnon  alone  as  are  marked  with  an  apparent  Jlrefs  or  increafe  of  the  voice. 

,  [°\  Thf  ,aUtll0r  °l^Jntr°duaion  to  the  ylrt  of  Reading,  not  allowing  that  there  is  any  variation  of  tone,  as 
to  high  and  low,  in ,  the  delivery  of  a  complete  period  or  fentence,  places  modulation  folely  in  the  divetfification  of 
the  key-note  and  t.ie  variety  of  fyllables,  as  to  long  or  fort,  Jwi/t  or  flow,  Jlrong  or  weak,  and  loud  or  jolt.  As 
we  are  of  a  different  opinion,  our  idea  of  modulation  is  confined  purely  to  harmonious  inflexions  of  voice.  Thefe 
qualities  of  words,  it  is  true,  add  greatly  both  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  delivery  ;  yet,  fince  fome  of  them  are 
fixed  and  not  arbitrary  (as  long  and Jhort),  and  the  others  (of fnvift  and  Jlonv,  Jlrong  and  -weak,  loud  and  foft),. 
may  he  confidered  as  modes  of  expreflion  which  do  not  affea  the  modulation  as  to  tone,  it  will  agree  bed  with 
our  plan  to  efteem  thefe  properties  as  refpeftively  belonging  to  the  eftablift.ed  laws  of  pronunciation  and  the  imi¬ 
tative  branch  of  expreflion  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  enfuing  head.' 

nJE)  FZm  "I2*  aCC0Un.,s  'vc  ha«  remaining  of  the  modulation  of  the  ancients,  it  appears  to  have  been  highly 
mation  wS’m  °r  Unl‘kc  °Ur  m°dern  "'•*«*»*  S  particularly  that  of  their  theatric  decla- 

prefs  of  refin^mt  tlntV  "uf  ^  accoijnPan'«l  with  inftruments.  In  the  courfe  of  time  and  the  pro- 
mufic  an  ?  ’  hlS  m0t  U  a.VT  bccnme  Sradual!y  »»«  a»d  more  fimple,  till  it  has  now  loft  the  genius  of 

Tailed,  of  ^  ^  7  ta  C‘  At  h0I"e  h6rC’  CVtr>’  0HC  llas  ^  the  Jing-fong  cantf  as  it  is- 

T i  ti  dum  dum,  ti  ti  dum  tl  dum  dc, 

...  f 1  dum  ti  dum,  ti  dum  ti  dum  dum  dc  ; 

S’faifmSf'  pow  to  all  hut  mere  nifties  on  account  of  its  being  out  of  fafliion,  was  very  probably 

matesTf  mTnkl  n  It  T  fi'  T'C  VCrft:S  rre  red,cd  by  our  ancdl°ts-  So  fluftuating  are  the  tide  and 
change  iuft  mentioned  "  ‘U  °  LT  1  C  P°^cr  of  language  over  the  paftions  has  received  any  advantage  from  the 
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‘U-.iritr.g  which  its  occafional  inflexions,  either  above  or  ^belou, 


may  in  Tome  refpeds  be  conceived  to  have  a  reference, 
like  that  which  common  mufic  has  to  its  hey -note. 
Yet  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  kinds  oi 
modulation,  that  whereas  the  firtl  always  concludes  in 
the  key-note,  the  other  fiequently  concludes  a  little 
below  it  (r).  This  key-note,  in  fpeaking,  is  generally 
the  found  given  at  the  outfet  of  every  complete  ien- 
tence  or  period;  and  it  may  be  obferved  on  fome  occa- 
fions  to  vary  its  pitch  through  the  limits  of  a  mufical 
interval  of  a  confiderable  magnitude.  1  he  tones,  that 
fall  a  little  lower  than  the  key  at  the  clofe  of  a  fentence 
or  period,  are  called  cadences .  Tliefe  cadences,  if  we 
are  accurate  in  our  dikindions,  will,  with  refpcCi  to 
their  offices,  be  found  of  two  kinds ;  though  they  meet 
fo  frequently  together,  that  it  may  be  bell  to  conceive 
them  only  as  anfweiing  a  double  purpofe.  One  of  thefe 
offices  is  to  affik  the  fenfc,  and  the  other  to  decorate 
the  modulation,  An  account  of  the  firk  may  be  feen 
in  the  fedion  on  Paufes  ;  and  the  latter  will  be  found 
to  (how  itfelf  pretty  frequently  in  every  tiling  grave 
and  plaintive,  or  in  poetic  defeription  and  other  highly 
ornamented  language,  where  the  mind.  is  . by  its  influ¬ 
ence  brought  to  feel  a  placid  kind  of  dignity  and  fatis- 
fa&ion.  Tliefe  two  cadences,  therefore,  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  dikinguifhed  by  applying  to  them  refpedne- 
lv  the  epithets  figwficant  and  ornamental 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  reading  fhould  in 
fome  things  differ  from  fpeaking  ;  and.  the  particular 
under  coniideration  feems  to  be  one  which  ought  to  va¬ 
ry  a  little  in  thefe  arts.  For, 

Modulation  in  reading  ferves  a  twofold  purpofe.  At 
the  fame  time  that  it  gives  pleafure  to  the  ear  on  the 
principles  of  harmony,  it  contributes  through  that  me¬ 
dium  to  preferve  the  attention.  And.  knee  written  lan¬ 
guage  (when  not  purely  dramatical)  is  in  general  more 
elegant  in  its  conkrudion,  and  mulical  in.  its  periods, 
than  the  oral  one  ;  and  fmec  many  interdling  particu¬ 
lars  are  wanting  in  reading,  which  are  prefent  in  fpeak¬ 
ing,  that  contribute  greatly  to  fix  the  regard  of  the 
hearer  ;  it  feems  rcafonablc,  in  order  to  do  jukice  to  the 
language,  and  in  part  to  fupply  the  incitements  of  at¬ 
tention  juk  alluded  to,  that  in  the  former  of  tliefe  two 
articles  a  modulation  fhould  be  ufed  fomething  more 
harmonious  and  artificial  than  in  the  latter.  Agreeably 
to  this  reafoning,  it  is  believed,  we  fhall  find  ever)'  rea¬ 
der,  on  a  narrow  examination,  adopt  more  or  lefs  a  mo¬ 
dulation  thus  ornamented  :  though,  after  all,  it  mull  be 
acknowledged  there  are  better  grounds  to  believe,  that 
the  pradice  has  been  hitherto  direded  intuitively  by 
nature,  than  that  it  was  difeovered  by  the  indudions  of 
reafon.  We  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  a  rule  for  mo¬ 
dulation  in  reading.  “  In  every  thing  dramatic,  collo¬ 
quial,  or  of  fun  pie  narrative,  let  your  modulation  be  the 
fame  as  in  fpeaking  ;  but  when  the  fubjed  is  flowery, 
folcmn,  or  dignified,  add  fomething  to  its  harmony, 
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diverfify  die  key-note,  and  incrcafe  the  frequency  of 
cadences  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  the  compofi- 


tion. 
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It  will  readily  be  feen,  that  the  precepts  here  drawn 
from  a  comparifon  between  fpeaking  and  reading, 
would  be  veryr  inadequate,  were  they  left  dekitute  of 
the  uffikance  of  tap,  and  the  opportunity  o{  frequently 
hearing  and  imitating  majlerly  readers .  And  indeed, 
to  tliefe  two  great  auxiliaries  we  might  very  properly 
have  referred  the  whole  matter  at  once,  as  capable  of 
giving  fufficient  diredions,  had  we  not  remembered 
that  our  plan  required  us  to  found  feveral  of  our  rules 
as  much  on  the  principles  of  a  philofopliical  analyfis, 
as  on  thofe  more  familiar  or.es  which  will  be  found  of 

greater  efficacy  in  real  praftice.  Expriffion 

IV.  Expreffion,  i.  I  here  is  no  compofition  in  mnhc,  as  thc 
however  perfect  as  to  key  and  melody,  but,  in  order  tones  of  d\ 
to  do  jukice  to  the  fubjed  and  ideas  of  the  author,  voice, 
will  require,  in  the  performing,  fomething  more  than 
an  exad  adherence  to  tune  and  time,  fl  his  fomething 
is  of  a  nature,  too,  which  perhaps  can  never  be  ade¬ 
quately  pointed  out  by  any  thing  graphic,  and  refults 
entirely  from  the  take  and  feeling  of  the  performer. 

It  is  that  which  chiefly  gives  mulic  its  power  over  the 
paffions,  and  charaderifes  its  notes  with  what  we  mean 
by  the  words  facet,  harjh ,  dull,  lively,  plaintive,  joy¬ 
ous,  &c.  for  it  is  evident  every  found,  confidered  ab- 
kradedly,  without  any  regard  to  the  movement,  or  high 
and  low',  may  be  thus  modified.  In  pradical  mufic, 
this  commanding  particular  is  called  Exprejfwn  ;  and 
as  we  find  certain  tones  analogous  to  it  frequently  coa- 
lefcing  with  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  which  indi¬ 
cate  our  paffions  and  affedions  (thereby  more  particu¬ 
larly  pointing  out  the  meaning  of  what  we  fay),  the 
term  is  ufually  applied  in  the  fame  fenfe  to  fpeaking 
and  reading. 

Tliefe  tones  are  not  altogether  peculiar  to  man. — 

Every  animal,  that  is  not  dumb,  has  a  power  of  ma¬ 
king  feveral  of  them.  And  from  their  being  able,  un- 
nffiited  by  words,  to  manifefl  and  raife  their  kindred 
emotions,  they  conkitute  a  kind  of  language  of  them- 
felves.  In  this  language  of  the  heart  man  is  eminently 
converfant  ;  for  we  not  only  underkand  it  in  one  ano¬ 
ther,  but  alfo  in  many  of  the  inferior  creatures  fubjed- 
ed  by  providence  to  our  fervicc. 

'idie  expreffion  here  illukrated  is  one  of  the  mok  ef- 
fential  articles  in  good  reading,  fince  it  not  only  gives 
a  finifhingto  the  fenfc,  but,  on  the  principles  of  fympa- 
thy  and  antipathy,  has  alfo  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  int.c- 
rdting  the  heart.  It  is  likewife  an  article  of  mok  dif¬ 
ficult  attainment ;  as  it  appears  from  what  follows,  that 
a  makerly  reader  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  incor¬ 
porate  it  with  the  modulation  properly  as  to  quality , 
but  in  any  degice  as  to  quantity . 

Every  thing  written  being  a  proper  imitation  of 
fpeech,  expreflive  reading  muk  occafionally  partake  of 

all 


(f)  As  mufical  founds  have  always  an  haimonical  reference  to  a  key  cr  fundamental  note,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  kill  fecretly  attending,  no  piece  of  mufic  would  appear  perfed,  that  did  not  clofe  in  it,  and  fo  naturally 
put  an  end  to  expedation.  But  as  the  tones  ufed  in  fpecch  arc  not  mufical,  and  therefore  cannot  refer  harmo¬ 
nically  to  any  other  found,  there  can  be  no  neceffity  that  this  terminating  found  (and  which  we  immediately  be¬ 
low  term  the  cadence)  fhould  either  be  ufed  at  all,  or  follow  any  particular  law  as  to  form,  &c.  farther  than  what 


js  impofed  by  take  and  cukorm 
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Leading.  all  Its  tones.  But  from  what  was  laid  above,  of  the 
““"V*— w  difference  between  reading  and  fpeaking,  it  follows, 
that  tliefe  figns  of  the  emotions  fhould  be  lefs  firongly 
charaderifed  in  the  former  article  than  in  the  latter. 
Again,  as  feveral  of  thefe  tones  of  exprefilon  are  in 
themfelves  agreeable  to  the  mind,  and  raile  in  us  agree¬ 
able  emotions  (as  thofe  of  pity,  benevolence ,  or  whatever 
indicates  happinefs ,  and  goodnefs  of  heart),  and  others 
difagreeable  (as  thofe  of  a  boiferous ,  malevolent ,  and  de¬ 
praved  nature,  See.)  it  farther  appears,  fnice  reading  is 
an  art  improving  and  not  imitating  nature,  that,  in  what¬ 
ever  degree  we  abate  the  exptefiions  of  the  tones  above 
alluded  to  in  the  firfl  cafe,  it  would  be  eligible  to  make 
a  greater  abatement  in  the  latter.  But  as  to  the 
quantities  and  proportional  magnitudes  of  tliefe  abate¬ 
ments,  they,  like  many  other  particulars  of  the  fame 
nature,  muff  be  left  folely  to  the  tafte  and  judgment  of 
the  reader. 

To  add  one  more  remark,  which  may  be  of  fervice 
on  more  accounts  than  in  fuggelting  another  reafon  for 
the  dodrine  above.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  tlio’ 
in  order  to  acquit  himfelf  agreeably  in  this  article  of 
exprefilon,  it  will  be  necefiary  every  reader  fhould  feel 
his  fnbjed  as  well  as  underjland  it ;  yet,  that  lie  may 
preferve  a  proper  eafe  and  mafterlinefs  of  deliver)',  it  is 
alfo  necefiary  he  fhould  guard  againll  difeovering  too 
much  emotion  and  perturbation. 

From  this  reafoning  we  deduce  the  following  rule, 
for  the  tones  which  indicate  the  pafiions  and  emotions. 

“  In  reading,  let  all  your  tones  of  exprefilon  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  thofe  of  common  fpeccli,  but  foinetliing 
more  faintly  charaderifed.  Let  thofe  tones  which  fig- 
nify  any  difagreeable  pafiion  of  the  mind,  be  flill  more 
faint  than  thofe  which  indicate  their  contrary  ;  and  pre¬ 
ferve  yonrfelf  fo  far  from  being  affected  with  the  iub- 
je&,  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  through  it  with  that  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  eafe  and  mafterlinefs,  which  lias  it*  charms 
in  this  as  well  as  every  other  art.” 

We  fhall  conclude  this  fedion  with  the  following  ob- 
fervation,  which  relates  to  fpeaking  as  well  as  reading. 
When  words  fall  in  our  way,  wliofe  “  founds  feem  an 
echo  to  the  fenfe,”  as  fquirr,  buzz,  hum,  rattle ,  hifs,jar , 
&c.  we  ought  not  to  pronounce  them  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  heighten  the  imitation,  except  in  light  and  ludi¬ 
crous  fnbjtds.  For  inflance,  they  fhould  not  in  any 

other  cafe  be  foixide^  [quir.r.r — buzz.z.z — hum.m.m _ 

r.r.rattle,  Sc c.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  imitation 
lies  in  the  movement ,  or  fow  and Jlrudure  of  a  whole  paf- 
fage  (which  frequently  happens  in  poetry),  the  delivery 
may  always  be  allowed  to  give  a  heightening  to  it  with 
the  greatefl  propriety  ;  as  in  the  following  infiances,  out 
of  a  number  more  wliich  every  experienced  reader  will 
quickly  recoiled. 

In  thefe  deep  folitudes  and  awful  cells, 

IV here  heav' nly-penfive  Contemplation  dwells , 

And  ever-mufing  Melancholy  reigns — 

Pope's  Eloifa  to  Alelard . 

With  eafy  courfe 

The  vefiels  glide,  unlefs  their  fpeed  be  flopp’d 

By  dead  calms ,  that  oft  lie  on  thefe  fmooth  fe as . 

q  n  r  .  r  ..  Dyer's  Fleece. 

^DJtly  Jweet  in  Lydian  me  afire, 

Soon  he  froth'd  her  foul  to  pleafure. 

Dryden's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  day. 
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Still  gathering  force  it  fmoke3,  and,  urg’d  amain,  Reading, 

Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  dozun  impetuous  to  the  plain .  '  ~  v  1  J 

Pope's  Iliad,  B.  1 3. 

For  who  to  dumb  forgetfiilnefs  a  prey, 

This  plcafmg  anxious  being  ere  relign’d, 

Left  the  warm  precinds  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  caft  one  longing  ling' ring  look  behind  ? 

Grey's  Elegy. 

2.  B elides  the  particular  tones  and  modifications  of  Exprefilon 
voice*  above  deferibed,  wliich  always  accompany  and to  thc 
exprefs  our  inward  agitations,  nature  lias  in  thefe  cafes  and 
endowed  us  with  another  language,  which,  inftead  of  Ck  UIX* 
the  ear,  addrefles  ltfelf  to  the  eye,  thereby  giving  the 
communications  of  the  heart  a  double  advantage  over 
thofe  of  the  uudcrflandiiig,  and  us  a  double  chance  to 
prefeive  fo  inefiiinable  a  blcfiing.  This  language  is 
what  arifes  from  the  different,  almofi  involuntary 
movements  and  configurations  of  the  face  and  body 
in  onr  emotions  and  pafiions,  and  which,  like  that  of 
tones, ^  every  one  is  formed  to  underlland  by  a  kind  of 
intuition. 

When  men  are  in  any  violent  agitation  of  mind,  this 
co-operating  exprejfion  (as  it  is  called)  of  face  and  ges¬ 
ture  is  very  firongly  marked,  and  totally  free  from  the 
mixture  of  any  thing  which  has  a  regard  to  graceful- 
uels,  or  what  appearance  they  may  make  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  But  in  ordinary  converfation,  and  where  the 
emotions  are  not  fo  warm,  fafhionable  people  are  perpe¬ 
tually  iniinuating,  into  their  countenance  and  adiou, 
whatever  they  imagine  will  add  to  the  eafe  and  elegance 
of  their  deportment,  or  imprefs  on  the  fpedator  an  idea 
of  their  ainiablenefs  and  breeding.  Now,  though  the 
above-mentioned  natural  organical  figns  of  the  emotions 
fhould  accompany  every  thing  fpoken,  yet  from  what 
was  obferved  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  article 
(like  the  tones  wc  have  jufi:  treated  upon),  they  fhould 
in  reading  be  milch  lefs  firongly  exprefied,  and  thole 
fuffer  the  greatefl  diminution  that  are  in  themfelves  the 
mod  ungainly.  And  as  it  was  in  the  lafl  fedion  re¬ 
commended  to  the  reader  to  preferve  himfelf  as  far  from 
being  afleded  in  all  pafiionate  fnbjeds  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  a  temperate  command  over  the  various  affe&ions 
of  the  voice,  &c.  fo  under  the  fandion  of  this  fubor- 
dinate  feeling  he  may  accompany  his  delivery  more  fre¬ 
quently  with  any  eafy  aCliou  or*  change  of  face,  which 
will  contribute  to  fet  off  his  manner,  and  make  it  agree- 
able  on  the  principles  of  art. 

As  tliefe  calm  decorations  of  adfon  (as  we  may  call 
them)  are  not  altogether  natural,  but  have  tliefr  rife 
from  a  kind  of  inflit ution,  they  muft  be  modelled  by 
the  p  rad  ices  of  the  polite.  And  though  mankind  dif- 
fer  from  one  another  fcarce  more  in  any  particular  than 
in  that  ot  talents  for  adopting  the  graceful  adions  of 
the  body,  and  hence  nothing  determinate  can  be  faid 
of  their  nature  and  frequency,  yet  even  thofe,  moll 
happily  calculated  to  acquit  themfelves  well  in  their 
ufe,  might  profit  by  confidering  that  it  is  better  greatly 
to  abridge  the  difplay,  than  to  over-do  it  ever  fo  little. 

or  the  peculiar  modefly  of  deportment  with  wdiich 
the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are  endowed,  makes 
US.in  common  endeavour  to  fupprefs  many  figns  of  an 
agitated  mind  ;  and  111  fnch  cafes  the  bodily  ones  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  very  fparingly  ufed.  We  have  alfo  a  natural 
and  rooted  difiike  to  any  kind  of  afTcdation  3  and  to  no 

fpeqieg, 
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n.s.l'm-  f,,ecie»,  that  we  can  recoiled,  a  greater,  than  to  that 

v - . - 'which  Is  feen  in  a  pcrfoil  who  pretends  to  mimicry 

and  courtly  gefture,  without  poflefling  the  advantages 
and  talents  they  require  ;  and  of  which  not  many 
people,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have  any  remarkable 

The  inference  of  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  drawing 
out,  and  we  would  particularly  recommend  it  to  the 
confideration  of  thofe  readers  who  think  the  common 
occurrences  of  a  newfpaper,  &c.  cannot  he  proper  y 
delivered  without  a  good  deal  of  elbow-room 

Although  it  is  impoffible  to  come  to  particulars  in 
any  diredions  of  this  kind,  yet  there  is  one  article  ol 
our  prefent  fubjed  on  which  a  ferviceable  remark  may 
be  made.  In  ordinary-  difeourfe,  when  we  are  parti¬ 
cularly  prefling  and  earned  in  what  we  fay,  the  eye  is 
naturally  thrown  upon  thofe  to  whom  we  addrefs  our- 
felves  :  And  in  reading,  a  turn  of  tnis  organ  now  and 
then  upon  the  hearers,  when  any  thing  very  remark¬ 
able  or  intending  falls  in  the  way,  has  a  good  effed 
in  gaining  it  a  proper  attention,  See.  But  this  Ihould 
not  be  too  frequently  ufed  -,  for  iffo,  befides  its  having 
a  tendency  to  confound  the  natural  importance  of  dif¬ 
ferent  paflages.  it  may  not  be  altogether  agreeable  to 
fome  to  have  their  own  reikdions  broken  in  upon  by 
a  fignal,  which  might  be  interpreted  to  hint  at  their 
wanting  regulation. 

One  obfervation  more,  and  then  we  mall  attempt  to 
recapitulate  the  fubftancc  of  this  fedion  in  the  form 
of  a  precept.  Though  it  is,  when  ftndly  examined, 
inconfident,  both  in  fpeaking  and  reading,  to  imitate 
with  adion  what  we  are  deferibing,  yet  as  in  any  thing 
comic  fuch  a  pradice  may  fugged  ideas  that  will  ac 
cord  with  thofe  of  the  fubjed,  it  may  there  be  now  and 
then  indulged  in  either  of  thefe  articles. 

“  In  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  di refled  with  regard 
to  tones,  moderate  vour  bodily  cxpreflions  of  the  figns 
of  the  emotions.  And  in  order  to  fupply,  as  it  were, 
this  deficiency,  introduce  into  your  carriage  fuch  an 
eafy  gracefulnefs,  as  may  be  confident  with  your  ac¬ 
quirements  in  thefe  particulars,  and  the  neceflary  dread 
which  fhould  ever  be  prefent  of  falling  into  any  kind 

of  affectation  or  grimace.” 

V.  Paufes .  Speech  confiflmg  of  a  fncceUion  ot  di- 
din'd  words,  mud  naturally  be  liable  (both  from  a 
kind  of  accident,  and  a  difficulty  there  may  be  in  be¬ 
ginning  certain  founds  or  portions  of  phrafes  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  ending  of  certain  others)  to  feveral  fmall 
rntermiflions  of  voice  ;  of  which,  as  they  can  have  no 
meaning,  nothing  farther  need  here  he  find.  There  are, 
however,  fome  paufes,  which  the  fenfe  necefTardy  de¬ 
mands  ;  and  to  thefe  the  fubdauce  of  this  fe&ion  is  di- 
ie&ed. 
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The  paufes  are  in  part  to  diftingutili  the  members 
of  fenteuce9  from  one  another,  the  terminations  of  com-  **** 
plete  periods,  and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  taking 
breath.  Befidea  this,  they  have  a  very  graceful  effect 
in  the  modulation,  on  the  fame  account  they  are  fo  ef- 
fential  in  muiic. — In  both  articles,  like  blank  fpaces  in 
pictures,  they  fet  off  and  render  more  confpicuous  wliat- 
foever  they  disjoin  or  terminate. 

Were  language  made  up  of  nothing  blit  fhort  collo¬ 
quial  leniences,  thefe  paufes,  though  they  might  do  no  * 
harm;  and  would  generally  be  graceful,  would  howeveV 
be  fuperfeded  as  to  ufe  by  the  completenefs  and  nar - 
rownefs,  as  we  may  fay,  of  the  meaning.  But  in  more 
diffufe  language,  compofed  of  feveral  detached  fen- 


in 


iences,  and  which  require  fome  degree  of  attention 
order  to  take  in  the  fenfe,  the  intermiffions  of  voice 
under  confideration  are  of  the  greateft  fervice,  by  iig- 
nifying  to  the  mind  the  progrefs  and  completion  of  the 
whole  pafluge.  Now,  though  in  exteufive  and  dif¬ 
ferently  formed  periods  there  may  be  members  whofe 
completenefs  of  fenfe  might  be  conceived  of  various  de¬ 
grees,  and  hence  might  feem  to  require  a  fet  of  paufes 
equally  numerous ;  yet,  fince  the  fenfe  does  not  alto¬ 
gether  depend  upon  thefe  intermiffions,  and  their  ra¬ 
tios  to  one  another,  it  capable  of  being  properly  defi¬ 
ned,  could  not  be  accurately  obferved,  grammarians 
have  ventured  to  conceive  the  whole  clafs  of  paufes  as 
reducible  to  the  four  or  five  kinds  now  in  ufe,  and 
whofe  marks  and  ratios  are  well  known  (g)  ;  prefu¬ 
ming  that  under  the  eye  of  tafte  ;  and  with  the  aflid- 
ance  of  a  particular  to  be  next  mentioned,  they  would 
not  fail  in  all  cafes  to  fuggelt  intermiffions  of  voice 
fuitable  to  the  fenfe.  But  in  many  of  thefe  extenfivc 
and  complex  periods,  rounded  with  a  kind  of  redun¬ 
dancy  of  matter,  where  the  full  fenfe  is  long  fufpended, 
and  the  final  words  are  not  very  important,  there  would 
be  fome  hazard  of  a  milapprehenfion  of  the  termina¬ 
tion,  had  we  not  more  evident  and  infallible  notice  of 
it  than  that  which  is  given  by  the  paufe.  1  tiis  no¬ 
tice  is  the  cadence,  referred  to  in  the  lection  on  Hindu* 
l ut' on ;  which,  as  is  there  obferved,  befules  the  orna¬ 
mental  variety  it  affords,  appears  from  thefe  remarks 
to  he  a  very  neceflary  and  ferviceable  article  in  perfpi- 
cuons  delivery. 

As  this  cadence  naturally  accompanies  the  end  of 
every  entire  fenfc,  citcutnftanced  as  above-mentioned, 
it  may  fcnictimes  fall  before  the  ftmicnlon ,  but  more 
generally  before  the  colon,  as  well  as  the  period  :  hor 
thefe  marks  are  often  found  to  terminate  a  complete 
fenfe  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes,  the  relation  what  follows  has 
to  vvliat  went  before,  is  fignitied  to  the  mind  by  the  re¬ 
lative  fhortnefs  of  the  It  op,  and  the  form  of  introdu¬ 
cing  the  additional  matter.  Nor  can  any  bad  confe- 
G  quence 


(r.)  Suppoftng  the  »»»«  (,)  o*  th e /,-»/.;  (,)  will  be  two  ;  the  (0  three  »«l  Uk (;) 

as  alfo  the  marks  of  interrogation  (?)  and  admiration  (!)  four  of  tlie.e  times.  Hie  blank  line  (  or  --),  « -  d 
the  treats  between  parajraphs,  intimate  Hill  greater  times  ;  anti  by  the  lame  analogy  may  be  leckoncd  donbl- 
•  nd  ouad  runic  period  refpedively.  Now  and  then  thefe  blank  lines  are  placed  immediately  after  the  oidmnry 
Sey  LaeJel.ed  .only  -  fepaftlny  f„t  the  the 
queftion  from  an  anfwcr, -precept  from  example, -prem.fes  from  inferences,  ^e.  in  M  cafe  tl  e  r  i 
evident.  But  of  late  fome  authors  have  not  fcrupled  to  confound  tWeMmto,  “  Jermimtion 


-s  nave  nor  lerumvu  iu  ^uumim  « . z  :  .  .  r  ,  ,  ,  •  • 

for  all  the  "paufts  univerfally,  or  the  mark  of  an  indefinite  reft,  the  quantity  of  which  is  left  to ■  t he 
of  the  reader’s  tafte.  A  pradicc,  it  is  imagined,  too  deilrudive  ol  the  intended  precifton  of  thefe  typical  no- 

%ices  to  be  much  longer  adopted. 
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qufncc  arife  from  thus  founding  diftinftions  on  ratios 
of  time,  which  it  may  be  faid  are  too  nice  to  be  often 
rightly  hit  upon  :  for  if  a  confulion  fhould  happen  be¬ 
tween  that  of  the  colon  and  period ,  there  is  perhaps  fo 
trifling  a  difference  between  the  nature  of  the  paffages 
they  fucceed,  as  to  make  a  fmall  hi  accuracy  of  no  con- 
fequence.  And  as  to  the  rells  of  the  femicolon  and 
period,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  miflake  about  them,  as 
their  ratio  is  that  of  two  to  one.  Add  to  this  the 
power  which  the  matter  and  introdudtion  of  the  fub- 
fequent  paffages  have  to  rectify  any  flight  error  here 
made,  and  we  fhall  be  fully  fatisfied,  that  the  paufes 
as  ufually  explained,  with  the  cadence  above  deferibed, 
and  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  language,  will  convey 
fufficient  information  to  the  underilanding  of  the  con- 
ftru&ive  nature  of  the  paffages  after  which  they  are 
found. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  natural  fpeech,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  warmth  and  agitation  of  the  fpeaker,  the 
reits  are  often  fhort  and  injudicioufly  proportioned,  and 
hence  that  every  thing  thus  delivered  cannot  he  fo  grace¬ 
ful  as  it  might  have  been  from  a  proper  attention  to 
their  magnitude  and  effects. 

Paufes  then,  though  chiefly  fubjefted  to  the  fenfe, 
are,  as  .was  remarked  at  the  outfet,  ierviceable  in 
beautifying  the  modulation,  &c.— And  fince  books 
are  often  inaccurately  printed  as  to  points,  and  peo¬ 
ple’s. tafles  differ  fome  little  about  their  place  and  va¬ 
lue,  it  appears,  that,  “  although  in  reading  great  at¬ 
tention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  flops,  yet  a  greater 
fhould  be  given  to  the  fenfe,  and  their  corefpondcut 
times  occafionally  lengthened  beyond  what  is  ufual  in 
common  fpeech  which  obfervation  contains  all  that 
we  fhall  pretend  to  lay  down  by  way  of  rule  for  the 
management  of  paufes  in  the  delivery  of  written  lan¬ 
guage. 

As  there  are  two  or  three  fpecies  of  writing,  which 
have  fomething  Angular  in  them,  and  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  fhould  be  read,  a  few  par - 
iicular  remarks  feem  neccffarily  required,  we  fhall  con- 
elude  this  article  with  laying  them  before  the  reader  : 

T;  pf  Plays,  and  fuch  like  conversation-pieces. 
ritings  of  this  kind  may  be  confidered  as  intended  for 
two  different  purpofes ;  one  to  unfold  fubjed  matter  for 
the  exercife  of  theatric  powers  ;  and  the  other  to  convey 
amufement,  merely  as  fable  replete  with  pleaiing  inci¬ 
dents  and  chara&enftic  manners.  Hence  there  appears 
to  be  great  latitude  for  the  difplay  of  a  confident  delivery 
of  thefe  performances  :  for  while,  on  one  hand,  a  good 
reader  of  very  inferior  talents  for  mimicry  may  be  heard 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  pleafure;  on  the  other,  if  any 
perfon  is  qualified  to  give  a  higher  degree  of  life  and 
force  to  the  dialogue  and  characters  by  delivering  them 
as  an  a&or,  he  mult  be  fully  at  liberty  to  ft  art  from  the 
confinement  of  a  chair  to  a  polture  and  area  more  fuit- 
cd  to  his  abilities;  and,  if  he  be  not  deceived  in  himfelf, 
his  hearers  will  be  confiderable  gainers  by  the  chancre.— 
The  next  article  is,  h 

2.  Sermons  or  other  orations,  which  in  like  man- 
ncr  may  be  conceived  intended  for  a  double  purpofe. 
Iirft,  as  matter  for  the  difplay  of  oratorical  powers  ; 
and,  fccondly,  as  perfuafivc  difeourfes,  &c.  which  may 
be  read  like  any  other  book.  Therefore  it  appears  (for 
rc  a  foils  fimilar  to  thofe  above)  that  according  as  cler¬ 
gymen  arc  poffeffed  of  the  talents  of  elocution,  they 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I.  '  * 
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may  confidently  either  rehearfe  their  fermons,  in  the  Rending. 

manner  of  an  extemporary  harangue,  or  deliver  them  - v— ^ 

in  the  more  humble  capacity  of  one  who  is  content  to 
entertain  and  indruCt  his  hearers  with  reading  to  them 
his^own  or  fome  other  pcrfon’s  written  difeourfe. 

Flint  either  of  thefe  manners  of  delivery  (or  a  mix* 
ture  of  them),  in  either  of  the  cafes  above-mentioned,  is 
agreeable,  we  find  on  a  careful  examination.  For  this 
will  fhow  us  how  frequently  they  run  into  one  another; 
and  that  we  are  fo  far  from  thinking  fucli  traniitious 


wrong,  that,  without  a  particular  attention  that  way, 
we  fcarce  ever  perceive  them  at  all. 

3-  I  oetry  is  the  next  and  lad  object  of  our  prelent 
remarks.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  writing,  and  a3 
much  different  from  the  language  of  ordinary  difconrfe 
as  the  movements  ot  the  dance  are  from  common  walk* 
ing.  1  o  ornament  and  improve  whatever  is  fubfervient 
to  the  pleafures  and  amufoinents  of  life,  is  the  delight  of 
human  nature.  We  are  alfo  plcafed  with  a  kind  of 
exce/i  in  any  thing  which  has  a  power  to  amufe  the  fan¬ 
cy,  infpire  us  with  enthufiafm,  or  awaken  the  foul  to  a 
confcioufnefs  of  its  own  importance  and  dignity.  Hence 
one  pleafure,  at  lead,  takes  its  rife,  tliat  we  feel  in  con¬ 
templating  the  performances  of  every  art  ;  and  hence 
the  language  of  poetry,  confiding  of  a  meafured  rytli- 
mus,  harmonious  cadences,  and  an  elevated  picturefque 
diction,  has  been  dudied  by  the  ingenious,  and  found 
to  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  human  bread  in 
every  age  and  region.  There  is  fuch  an  affinity  between 
this  language  and  mufic,  that  they  were  in  the  earlier 
ages  never  feparated  ;  and  though  modern  refinement 
has  in  a  great  meafure  dellroyed  this  union,  yet  it  is 
with  fome  degree  of  difficulty  in  rehearfmg  thefe  divine 
com pofit ions  we  can  forget  the  fmging  of  the  mufe. 

From  thefe  considerations  (and  fome  kindred  runs 
mentioned  in  fed.  iii.)  in  repeating  verfes,  they  are  gc- 
n orally  accompanied  with  a  modulation  rather  more  or- 
namented  and  mufical  than  is  ufed  in  any  other  kind  of 
writing.  And  accordingly,  as  there  feems  to  be  the 
greated  propnety  in  the  practice,  the  rule  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  m  the  fedion  jud  referred  to,  will  allow  any  lati¬ 
tude  in  it  that  can  gain  the  fandion  of  tade  and  pleafure. 

Rhymes  in  the  lighter  and  more  Toothing  provinces 
of  poetry-  are  found  to  have  a  good  effed  ;  and  hence 
(for  reafons  like  thofe  jud  fuggeded)  it  is  certair.lv 
abfurd  to  endeavour  to  Another  tliem  by  a  feeble  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  running  one  line  precipitately  into  ano¬ 
ther,  as  is  often  affected  to  be  done  by  many  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  readers  and  fpeaker*.  By  this  method  they  not  on¬ 
ly  dedroy  one  fource  of  pleafure  intended  by  the  com- 
pofer  (which  though  not  great  is  neverthclels  genuine 
but  even  often  fupply  its  place  with  what  is  really  dlfit. 
greeablc,  by  making  the  rhymes,  as  they  are  interrupt 
edly  perceived,  appear  accidental  blcmiflics  of  a  different 
dy-le,  anfing  from  an  unmeaning  recurrence  of  fimilar 
founds.  With  regard  then  to  reading  verfes  terminated 
with  rhyme,  the  common  rule,  which  directs  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  final  words  full,  and  to  diilinguifli  them  by 
a  flight  paufe  even  where  there  is  none  requited  by  the 
Teiifc,  leenis  the  molt  rational,  and  coni'cqueiitly  moil 
worthy,  of  being  followed.  See  Declamation,  Nai- 
ration,  and  Oratory. 

Reading,  a  town  of  Be  A 11;  ire  in  England,  pl.*n. 
lantly  Tented  on  the  river  Kenneth,  near  the  confluence 
with  the  ihames.  It  had  once  a  line  rich  moiwlim . 
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of  which  there  are  large  ruins  remaining.  It  had  alfo  a 
caftle  built  by  king  Henry  I.  but  .t  was  afterwards  le¬ 
velled  with  the  ground.  It  is  a  corporation,  enjoys  le- 
veral  privileges,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  two  navigable  livers  render  it  a  fit  place  lor  tra  e. 

W.  Long.  i.  o.  N.  Lat.  51.  25.  . 

READINGS,  or  Various  Readings,  in  cnticilm, 
are  the  different  manner  of  reading  the  texts  of  authors 
in  ancient  mauuferipts,  where  a  diverlity  has  an  ui  10m 
the  corruption  of  time,  or  the  ignorance  of  copyiUs. 

A  great  part  of  the  bufmefs  of  critics  lies  .11  fettling  the 
readings  by  confronting  the  various  readings  of  the  e- 
vefal  inanuferipts,  and  confidering  the  agreement  of  the 
words  and  fenfe. 

Readies  are  alfo  ufed  for  a  fort  of  commentary  or 
glofs  on  a  law,  text,  paffage,  or  the  like,  to  (how  the 
fenfe  an  author  takes  it  in,  and  the  application  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  made  of  it.  '  .  r  n-' 

RE-AGGRAVATION,  in  the  Romifh  eccleliadi- 

cal  law,  the  lafl  monitory,  publifhed  after  three  admo¬ 
nitions,  and  before  the  lad  excommunication,  before 
they  proceed  to  fulminate  the  lad  excommunication,  they 
publifii  an  aggravation,  and  a  1  c-aggravation.  Fevret 
obferves,  that  in  France  the  minider  is  not  allowed  to 
come  to  re-aggravation,  without  the  permiffion  ol  the 
hi  (hop  or  official,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lay-judge.  See 

Excommunication.  ,.  T,  , 

REAL  (Ctefar  Vichard  de  St),  a  polite  French 
writer,  fon  of  a  councilor  to  the  fenate  of  Chamberry 
in  Savoy.  He  came  young  to  France,  difhnguiflied 
himfelf  at  Paris  by  feveral  ingenious  productions,  and 
refided  there  a  long  time  without  title  or  dignity,  in¬ 
tent  upon  literary  purfuits.  He  died  at  Chamberry  in 
1692,  advanced  in  years,  though  not  in  circumitances. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  penetration,  a  lover 
.f  the  fciences,  and  particularly  fond  of  hidory.  A 
comjilete  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  I  aris,  in 
3  vols  4to,  1745,  and  another  in  6  vols  i2mo. 

Real  Prefence.  See  Transubstantiation. 

REALGAR.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1279. 

REALISTS,  a  feft  of  fchool-pliilofophers  formed 
in  oppofition  to  the  nominalifts.  Under  the  Realiils 
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dreaded  by  every  human  being,  and  it  is  one  of  thofe  Rear 
evils  again1.!  which  the  Church  of  England  prays  in  her  p_ea,  mi;ri 
Litany.  Accidents,  however,  cannot  always  be  pre*  — 
vented  ;  but,  after  they  have  happened,  it  is  often  pofli- 
ble  to  prevent  their  effefts.  This,  by  the  eflablifiunent 
of  what  with  great  propriety  lias  been  called  the  Hu. 
mane  Society,  has  been  abundantly  proved  :  for,  in  the 
courfe  of  12  years  immediately  after  their  inftitution, 
they  were  the  means  of  faviug  the  lives  of  850  per. 
fons,  who  otherwife  would  in  all  human  probability 
have  been  loll  to  the  community.  Since  that  period, 
they  have  faved  many  more  ;  and  various  perfons,  even 
in  the  mod  diltant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  following 
their  directions,  have  done  the  fame.  To  preferve  one 
human  being  from  premature  death,  we  mull  conlider 
oc  0f  the  utmoll  confequence  both  as  citizens  and 


Chri  Ilians ;  how  much  more  the  prefervation  of  thou- 
fands.  It  appears  from  the  writings  of  Doftors  Mead, 
Window,  Bruhier,  Fothergill,  Haller,  Lecat,  Tiffot, 
Van  Engelen,  Glimmer,  and  others,  that  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  inllitutions  fimilar  to  the  Humane 
Society  :  for  in  their  works  they  have  elucidated  the 
principles  on  which  they  go,  and  furnilhed  directions 
for  the  praftice  they  favour.  See  Death,  Premature 
Interment,  and  Drowning. 

REAR,  a  term  frequently  ufed  ,in  compohtion,  to 
denote  fomething  behind,  or  backwards,  in  refpea  of 
another  ;  in  oppofition  to  van. 

Rear  of  an  Army,  fignifies,  in  general,  the  hinder- 
mod  part  of  an  army,  battalion,  regiment,  or  fquadron  ; 
alfo  the  ground  behind  either. 

REAR-Guard,  is  that  body  of  an  array  which  marches 
after  the  main-body ;  for  the  march  of  an  army  is  al¬ 
ways  compofed  of  an  advance-guard,  a  main-body,  and 
a  rear-gnard  ;  the  fird  and  lad  commanded  by  a  gene¬ 
ral.  The  old  grand-guards  of  the  camp  always  form  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army,  and  are  to  fee  that  every  thing 
come  fafe  to  the  new  camp. 

Rear  Half -files,  are  the  three  hindmod  ranks  of  the 
battalion,  when  it  is  drawn  up  fix  deep 

REAR'I.ine,  of  an  army  encamped,  is  always  1200 
feet  at  lead  from  the  centre  line  ;  both  of  which  run 


1.1  oppofition  to  the  nominam  s^  uuu  ,  {  ,  f  t  H  as  alfo  to  the  referve, 

are  included  the  Scotids,  1  homids,  a  d  all  except  P*  „  ,  f  , 


j„g  the  followers  of  Ocham.  Their  dillinguilhing  te¬ 
net  is,  that  urriverfals  are  realities,  and  have  an  aftual 
ex  id e nee  out  of  an  idea  or  imagination  ;  or,  as  they 
exprefs  it  in  the  fchools,  a  parte  rei ;  whereas  the 
l  ominalills  contend,  that  they  cxid  only  in  the  mind, 
and  are  only  ideas,  or  manners  of  conceiving  things. — 
Dr  Odo,  or  Oudard,  a  native  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
abbot  of  St  Martin  dc  Tournay,  was  the  chief  of  the 
fed!  of  the  realids.  He  wrote  three  books  of  dialec¬ 
tics,  where,  011  the  principles  of  Boethius  and  the  an¬ 
cients,  lie  maintained  that  the  object  of  that  art  is 
things,  not  words ;  whence  the  fed  took  its  rife  and 
name. 

REALITY,  in  the  fchools,  a  diminutive  of  res, 
“  thing,”  fird  ufed  by  the  Scotids,  to  denote  a  thing 
which  may  exid  of  itfelf ;  or  which  has  a  full  and  abfo- 
lute  being  of  itfelf,  and  is  not  confidered  as  a  part  of 
any  other. 

REALM,  a  country  which  gives  its  head  or  gover¬ 
nor  the  denomination  of  a  king. 

RE-ANIMATION  means  the  reviving  orredoring 
to  life  tliofe  who  ate  apparently  dead.  Sudden  death  is 


REAk-RanL,  is  the  lad  rank  of  a  battalion,  when 
drawn  up,  and  generally  16  or  18  feet  from  the  centre¬ 
line  when  drawn  in  open  order. 

REASON,  a  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind,  where¬ 
by  it  dillinguifhes  good  from  evil,  truth  from  lalfehood. 
See  Metaphysics. 

REASONING,  ratiocination, the  exercifeot  that 
faculty  of  the  mind  called  reafon ;  or  it  is  an  aft  or 
operation  of  the  mind,  deducing  fonne  unknown  pro- 
po  fit  ion  from  other  previous  ones  that  are  evident  and 
know-n.  See  Logic,  Part  III. 

REAUMUR  (Rene  Antoine  Ferchault,  Sieur  de), 
a  perlbn  dillinguilhed  for  his  laborious  researches  into 
natural  knowledge,  wras  born  at  Rochelle  in  1683,  of  a 
family  belonging  to  the  law.  After  having  finilhed  Ins. 
early  dudies  in  the  place  of  bis  birth,  he  began  a  couife 
of  philbfophy  at  Poitiers,  and  of  civil  law  at  Bourges; 
but  foou  relinquilhed  the  latter,  to  apply  himfelf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  liis  talle,  to  mathematics,  phyf.es,  and  natu¬ 
ral  hidory.  Being  come  to  Paris,  he  was  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1708.  From  that  hour  lie 
was  wholly  employed  iu  natural  hidory,  to  winch  his  m- 
'  clmatiofl. 
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Reaumur,  clination  particularly  led  him,  and  his  inquiries  were  not 
"■“-V"-""  confined  to  any  one  part  of  it.  His  memoirs,  his  ob- 
fervations,  his  difcoveries  on  the  formation  of  (hells,  fpi- 
ders,  mufcles,  the  marine  flea,  the  berry  which  affords 
the  purple  colour,  and  on  the  caufe  of  the  numbnefs  of 
the  torpedo,  excited  the  curiofity  of  the  public,  and 
early  procured  our  author  the  chara&er  of  an  able,  en¬ 
vious,  and  entertaining  natnralift.  Filled  with  zeal  for 
the  welfare  and  advantage  of  fociety,  and  the  progrefs 
and  perfection  of  arts,  he  endeavoured  in  all  his  re- 
fearches  to  promote  the  publie  good.  We  were  indebt¬ 
ed  to  him  for  the  difeovery  of  the  Turquois  mines 
in  Languedoc.  He  alfo  found  out  a  fnbftance,  which 
is  ufed  to  give  falfe  (tones  a  colour,  which  is  obtained 
*  See  Bd™,  from  a  certain  fifh  called  in  the  French  *bl°  or  Ablete  * 
;i9- ;  and  on  account  Qf  its  whitenefs,  and  which  is  the  Bleak  or 
Blay  of  our  writers +.  His  experiments  on  the  art  of 
turning  iron  into  fteel  obtained  him  a  peniion  of  i2,oco 
livres ;  and  this  reward  was  be  continued  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  to  fupport  the  expence  which  might  accrue  in  this 
art. 

He  continued  his  inquiries  on  the  art  of  making  tin 
and  porcelain;};,  and  endeavoured  to  render  our  thermome¬ 
ters  more  ufrftil  than  thofe  of  former  times  :  he  compofed 
a  curious  hidory  of  rivers  where  gold  duff  is  found  in 
France  ;  and  gave  fo  fimple  and  eafy  a  detail  of  the  art 
of  gathering  this  duff,  that  perfons  have  been  employed 
for  that  purpofe. 

He  alfo  made  curious  Rnd  important  obfervations  on 
the  nature  of  flints,  on  the  banks  of  foffil  (hells,  from 
whence  is  obtained  in  Tourainc  an  excellent  manure  for 
land  ;  as  likewife  on  birds  and  their  prefervation,  on  their 
method  of  building  neds  ;  on  infeCls ;  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  fubje&s,  not  lefs  curious  than  ufeful. 

He  imagined  at  fird,  that  a  certain  varniffi  would 
keep  eggs  freffi;  but  the  wade  of  time  and  money,  &c. 
(bowed  him  the  inconveniences  of  fucli  a  procefs.  He 
afterwards  adopted  the  method  praClifed  for  time  imme¬ 
morial  in  Greece  and  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
which  is  to  deep  or  immerfe  eggs  in  oil,  or  melted  fat  ; 
by  this  means,  not  being  expofed  to  the  air  or  to  frod, 
they  are  well  preferved,  and  contradl  no  bad  fmell.  An¬ 
other  experiment  (till  more  important,  made  by  our  au¬ 
thor,  was  to  introduce  into  Fiance  the  art  of  hatching 
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work  contains  a  defeription  of  vaft  numbers  of  caterpil-  Reaumur 
lers,  moths,  gall  infe&s,  flics  with  two  and  four  wings, 
lady-birds,  and  thofe  epliemeron  flics  which  live  only  in 
that  form  a  few  hours  ;  and  laflly,  of  thofe  Angular  and 
wonderful  infers  which  are  called  polypes ,  which  being 
cut  into  fevcral  pieces,  each  piece  lives,  grows,  and  be¬ 
comes  an  infcCl,  and  affords  to  our  eyes  a  great  number 
of  prodigies*.  The  works  of  M.  de  Reaumur  are  exadl,^ 
euiious,  interefting,  and  very  ingenious.  They  arc  writ-  ' 
ten  with  much  candour,  cleauiefs,  and  elegance  ;  but  it 
mud  be  ackowledged  his  manner  is  fomewhat  too  dif- 
fufe.  But  we  mud  not  deceive  the  reader  ;  lie  often 
raifes  our  expeditions,  and  does  not  give  us  all  the  fa- 
tisfadlion  wc  proinife  ourfelves  from  hi*  writings.  His 
method  of  raffing  poultry',  in  particular,  rather  difap- 
points  us.  He  fpared  neither  care,  time,  nor  expence, 
to  render  it  practicable  :  lie  flattered  himfelf  and  his 
countrymen  with  the  greated  hopes  ;  but  notwithdand- 
ing  his  aflidnous  indudry,  and  vad  charges,  it  proved 
abortive.  The  late  M.  PAdvocat  recommended  him  to 
obtain  better  information  from  Egypt  cn  the  fubjedl  ; 
and  if  poflible  to  procure  a  perfon  verfed  in  the  art  to 
inllrudl  him  in  it  ;  but  his  death  prevented  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  fcheme.  If  the  native  of  Egypt  had  ar¬ 
rived,  fhowed  M.  de  Reaumur  a  better  method  than 
his  own,  and  pra&ifcd  it  with  fuccefs,  as  in  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  community'  would  have  been  benefited  ;  on  the 
other  hand  he  would  have  feen,  had  it  failed,  that  the 
climate  of  France  was  not  proper  for  fnch  experiments. 

M.  Maillet,  conful  at  Cairo,  to  whom  Monfieur  the  re- 
gent  had  written  to  obtain  the  art,  offered  to  fend  over 
a  native  of  Egypt,  if  the  government  would  pay'  the 
expcnce  of  his  voyage,  and  allow  him  a  penfion  of  1500 
livres.  M.  MailLet  rightly'  judged,  when  he  preferred 
this  method  of  proceeding.  M.  de  Reaumur  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  delign  ;  but  he  flattered  himfelf,  that 
his  efforts  would  be  fucccfsful  without  further  aid,  and 
thought  he  diould  acquire  fome  honour.  He  certainly 
had  great  talents,  indudry,  fagacity,  and  every'  other 
reqniiite  which  are  neccflary  in  fucli  attempts  ;  but  it  is 
morally  impoflible  that  a  Angle  man,  in  a  different  cli¬ 
mate,  can  attain  fucli  knowledge  in  an  art  as  thofe  who 
live  in  a  more  favourable  countiy',  and  have  had  the 
experience  of  many  ages  to  profit  by  :  however  M.  de 


fowl  and  birds,  as  pra&ifed  in  Egypt,  without  covering  Reaumur  may  have  been  11  n fuccefs ful,  poderity  is 


the  eggs.  ACtive,  fednlous,  and  attentive,  lie  was  ear¬ 
ly  in  his  dudy,  often  at  fix  in  the  morning.  Exadl  in 
his  experiments  and  obfervations,  he  let  no  circumdance 
efcape  him.  His  writings  mud  be  of  great  ufe  to  future 
philofophers.  In  fociety,  he  was  didinguiffied  through 
life  for  his  moded  and  agreeable  behaviour.  His  pro¬ 
bity,  benevolence,  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  other  ami¬ 
able  qualities,  as  well  natural  as  acquired,  endeared 
him  to  his  countrymen.  He  died  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  011  the  18th  of  Odlober  1757,  and  left  this 
world  filled  with  fentiments  of  piety.  His  death  was 
the  confequence  of  a  fall,  which  happened  at  the  cadlc 
of  Barnardiere  on  the  Maine,  where  he  went  to  pafs  his 
vacation.  He  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
his  manuferipts  and  all  his  natural  productions.  His 
works  are,  r.  A  vciy  great  number  of  memoirs  and 
obfervations  on  different  parts  of  natural  hidory  ;  they 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
2;  ^  large  work  printed  feparately  in  6  vols  in  410,  in- 
titlcd,  A  Natural  Hidory  of  Infefts.  This  important 


debted  to  him  for  his  repeated  trials.  He  has  removed 
fome  difficulties  in  the  road,  and  thofe  that  travel  it 
may  difeover  what  lie  only  faw  at  a  didance. 

REAUMURIA,  in  botany' :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order,  Succulrnta .  The  calyx  is  hexaphyllous,  and 
there  are  five  petals ;  the  capfule  is  unilocular,  quinque- 
valved,  and  polyfpermous. 

REBATE,  or  Rebatement,  in  commerce,  a  term 
much  ufed  at  Amderdam  for  an  abatement  in  the  price 
of  fevcral  commodities,  when  the  buyer,  indead  of  ta¬ 
king  time,  advances  ready  money. 

Rebatement,  in  heraldry',  a  diminution  or  abate¬ 
ment,  of  the  bearings  in  a  coat  of  arms.  See  Abate¬ 
ment. 

REBELLION,  Rcbe/lh ,  among  the  Romans,  was 
where  thofe  who  had  been  formerly  overcome  in  bat¬ 
tle,  and  yielded  to  their  fubjeCtioii,  made  a  fccond  rc- 
fiilance  :  but  with  us  it  is  generally  ufed  for  the  taking 
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Rebellious  up  of  aims  traiteroufly  againft  the  king,  whether  by  na¬ 
il  tural  fnbje&s,  or  others  when  once  fubdued  ;  and  the 
Rebutter.  ;s  fometimes  applied  to  him  who  wilfully 

W~v~rT"'  krcaks  a  \.iW  .  a]f0  to  a  villein  dilobeying  his  lord. 

There  is  a  difference  between  enemies  and  rebels. 
Enemies  are  thole  who  are  out  of  the  king’s  allegiance: 
therefore  fubjedts  of  the  king,  either  in  open  war,  or 
rebellion,  are  not  the  king’s  tnemies,but  traitors.  And 
David  Prince  of  Wales,  who  levied  war  againft  Edw.  I. 
becaufe  he  was  within  tW  allegiance  of  the  king,  had 
fentence  pronounced  againft  him  as  a  traitor  and  rebel. 
Private  perfons  may  arm  themfelves  to  fupprefs  rebels, 
enemies,  &c. 

REBELLIOUS  assembly,  Is  a  gathering  toge¬ 
ther  of  twelve  perfons  or  more,  intending  or  going  a- 
bout  to  pradtife  or  put  in  ufe  unlawfully,  of  their  own 
authority,  any  thing  to  change  the  law  or  flatutes  of 
the  realm  ;  or  to  deftroy  the  inclofures  of.  any  ground, 
or  banks  of  any  fifh-pond,  pool,  or  conduit,  to  the  in¬ 
tent  the  fame  fliall  lie  wafte  and  void  ;  or  to  deftroy  the 
deer  in  any  park,  or  any  warren  of  conies,  dove-lioufes, 
or  fifh  in  ponds  ;  or  any  houfe,  barns,  mills,  or  bays  ; 
or  to  burn  ftacks  of  corn  ;  or  abate  rents,  or  prices  of 
visuals,  &c. 

REBUS, an  enigmatical  reprefentation  offomename, 

& c.  by  ufing  figures  or  pidtures  inftead  of  words,  or 
parts  of  words.  Camden  mentions  an  inftance  of  this 
abfurd  kind  of  wit  in  a  gallant  who  expreffed  his  love 
to  a  woman  named  Rofe  Hilly  by  painting  in  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Lis  gown  a  rofe,  a  hill,  an  eye,  a  loaf,  and  a  well  ; 
which,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  rebus,  reads,  “  Rofe  Hill  I 
love  well”  This  kind  of  wit  was  long  p  radii  fed  by 
the  great,  who  took  the  pains  to  find  devices  for  their 
names.  It  was,  however,  happily  ridiculed  by  Ben 
Johnfon,  in  the  humorous  defeription  of  Abel  Drug- 
ger’s  device  in  the  Alchemift  ;  by  the  Spedtator,  in  the 
device  of  Jack  of  Newberry  ;  at  which  time  the  rebus, 
being  raifed  to  fign-pofts,  was  grown  out  of  fafhion*  at 
court. 

Rebus  is  alio  nfed  by  the  chemical  writers  fometimes 
1 1  fignify  lour  milk,  and  fometimes  for  what  they  call 
the  ultimate  matter  of  which  all  bodies  are  compofed. 

Rebus,  in  heraldry,  a  coat  of  arms  which  bears  an 
allufion  to  the  name  of  the  perfon  ;  as  three  caftles,  for 
Caftleton  ;  three  cups,  for  Butler  ;  three  conics,  for 
Conffby;  a  kind  of  bearings  which  are  of  great  anti¬ 
quity. 

REBUTTER  (from  the  Fr.  bontery  i.  e.  repcllerey 
to  put  back  or  bar),  is  theanfwer  of  defendant  to  plain¬ 
tiff's  furrejoinder ;  and  plaintiff’s  anfwer  to  the  rebutter 
is  called  a  furrelutter  :  but  it  is  very  rare  the  parties  go 
fo  far  in  pleading. 

Rebutter  is  alfo  where  a  man  by  deed  or  fine  grants 
to  warranty  any  land  or  hereditament  to  another ;  and 
the  perfon  making  the  warranty,  or  his  heir,  fnes  him 
to  whom  the  warranty  is  made,  or  his  heir  or  aflignee, 
for  the  fame  thing  ;  if  he  who  is  fo  fued  plead  the  deed 
or  fine  with  warranty, , and  pray  judgment,  if  the  plafn- 
tiff  fhall  be  received  to  demand  the  thing  which  he  ought 
to  warrant  to  the  party  againft  the  warranty  in  the  deed, 
&c.  this  is  called  a  rebutter .  And  if  I  grant  to  a  te¬ 
nant  to  hold  without  impeachment  of  watle,  and  after¬ 
wards  implead  him  for  wafte  done,  lie  may  debar  me  of 
this,  adtion  by  fhewing  my  grant,  which  is  a  rebutter. 
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RECAPITULATION,  is  a  fummaiy,  or  a  con-  Recapriufei 
cif<  and  tranfient  enumeration  of  the  principal  things  in- 
filled  on  in  the  preceding  difcourfe,  whereby  the  force  Reeipr0Ca^ 

of  the  whole  is  colledled  into  one  view.  See  Oratory,  - y— J 

B°  37  and  127. 

RECEIPT,  or  Receit,  in  commerce,  an  acquit- 
tance,  or  difeharge,  in  writing,  intimating  that  the  par¬ 
ty  has  received  a  certain  fum  of  money,  either  in  full  for 
the  whole  debt,  or  in  part,  or  on  account. 

RECEIVER,  in  pneumatics,  a  glafs  veffel  for  con¬ 
taining  the  thing  on  which  an  experiment  in  the  air- 
pump  is  to  be  made. 

Receiver,  receptor  or  receptatory  in  law,  is  common¬ 
ly  underftood  in  a  bad  fenfe,  and  ufed  for  fuch  as  know- 
ingly  receive  ftolen  goods  from  thieves,  and  conceal  them* 

This  crime  is  felony,  and  the  punifliment  is  tranfporta- 
tion  for  14  years. 

RECENSIO  was  an  account  taken  by  the  ccnfors, 
every  lultrum,  of  all  the  Roman  people.  It  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  furvey,  at  which  the  equites,  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
the  people,  were  to  appear.  New  names  were  now  put 
upon  the  cenfor’s  lift,  and  old  ones  cancelled.  1  he 
recenfiOy  in  fhort,  was  a  more  foiemn  and  accurate  fort 
of  probatioy  and  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  a  review,  by 
(bowing  who  were  fit  for  military  fervice. 

RECEPTACULUM,  in  botany,  one  of  the  feven 
parts  of  fructification,  defined  by  Linnceus  to  be  the  bale 
which  connects  or  fupports  the  other  parts. 

Receptaculum  Chyliy  or  Pecquet's  Refervatoryy  the 
refervoir  or  receptacle  for  the  chyle,  fituated  in  the  iett 
fide  of  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  loins,  under  the  aorta 
and  the  veffels  of  the  left  kidney. 

RECHABITES,  a  kind  of  religious  order  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  inilituted  by  Jonadab  the  fon  of  Re- 
cliab,  comprehending  only  his  own  family  and  pofteri- 
ty.  T  heir  founder  preferibed  them  three  things  :  firft, 
not  to  drink  any  wine;  fecondly,  not  to  build  any  houfes, 
bnt  to  dwell  in  tents  ;  and  thirdly,  not  to  fow  any  corn, 
or  plant  vines. 

The  Rechabitcs  obferved  thefe  rules  with  great  ffridt- 
nefs,  as  appears  from  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  See.  Whence  St 
Jerome,  in  his  13th  epiftie  to  Pauliims,  calls  them  mona- 
chiy  monks.  Jonadab,  their  founder,  lived  under  Jehoaih,. 
king  of  Judah,  contemporary  with  Jehu  king  of  lfraei; 
his  father  Rechab,  from  whom  his  poftcrity  were  deno¬ 
minated,  defeended  from  Raguel  or  Jethro,  father-in- 
law  to  Mofes,  who  was  a  Kenite,  or  of  the  race  of  Ken : 
whence  Kenite  and  Reclvabite  are  ufed  as  fynonymous 
in  Scripture. 

RECHEAT,  in  hunting,  a  leffon  which  the  huntf- 
man  plays  on  the  horn,  when  the  hounds  have  loft 
their  game,  to  call  them  back  from  purfuing  a  counter 
feent. 

RECIPE,  in  medicine,  a  prefcription,  or  remedy,  to 
be  taken  by  a  patient :  fo  called  becaufe  always  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  word  rec\pey  i.  e.  take  ;  which  is  generally 
denoted  by  the  abbreviature  Ka. 

RECIPROCAL,  in  general,  fomething  that  is  mu¬ 
tual,.  or  which  is  returned  equally  on  both  lides,  or  that 
affedts  both  parties  alike. 

Reciprocal  Terms ,  among  logicians,  are  thofe  which 
have  the  fame  fignification  ;  and  confequently  are  conr  , 
vertible,  or  may  be  ufed  for  each  other. 

Reciprocal,  in  mathematics,  is  applied  to  cjuanti- 
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ccjprocal  tics  which  multiplied  together  produce  unity.  Thus 

II  1  1  t 

Redufc.  —  and  xy  y  and  — ,  are  reciprocal  quantities.  Like  wife 
~  Is  fald  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  which  Is  again  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  of 

Reciprocal  Figures^  In  geometry,  thofc  which  have 
the  antecedents  and  confequents  of  the  fame  ratio  In 
both  figures. 

Reciprocal  Proportion ,  is  when  In  four  numbers  the 
fourth  Is  lefs  than  the  fecond  by  fo  much  as  the  third 
is  greater  than  the  firfl,  and  vice  verfa.  See  Proportion 
and  Arithmetic,  chap.  vi.  Great  ufe  is  made  of  this 
reciprocal  proportion  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  others, 
in  demonflrating  the  laws  cf  motion. 

RECITAL,  in  law,  means  the  rehearfal  or  making 
mention  in  a  deed  or  writing  of  fomething  which  has 
been  done  before. 

RECITATIVO,  or  Recitative,  in  mufic,  a  kind 
of  finging,  that  differs  but  little  from  ordinary  pronun. 
ciation  ;  fuch  as  that  in  which  the  fevcral  parts  of  the 
liturgy  are  rehearfed  in  cathedrals ;  or  that  wherein  the 
a£tors  commonly  deliver  themfelvcs  on  the  theatre  at  the 
opera,  when  they  are  to  exprefs  fome  adlion  or  paflion  ; 
to  relate  fome  event ;  or  reveal  fome  defign. 

RECKENHAUSEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Cologne, 
in  Germany,  in  the  middle  territory  of  that  name.  The 
abbefs  of  its  nunnery  has  power  of  punifhing  (offenders 
with  death,  and  fhe  alone  is  obliged  to  the  vow  of  chaf- 
tity. 

RECKONING,  or  a  Ship’s  Reckoning,  in  naviga¬ 
tion,  is  that  account  whereby  at  any  time  it  may  be 
known  where  the  fhip  is,  and  on  what  courfe  or  courfes 
fhe  is  to  fleer,  in  order  to  gain  her  port ;  and  that  ac¬ 
count  taken  from  the  log-board  is  called  the  dead  reckon¬ 
ing .  See  Navigation. 

RECLAIMING,  or  Reclaming,  in  our  ancient 
culloms,  a  lord’s  purfuing,  profecuting,  and  recalling, 
his  vaffal,  who  had  gone  to  live  in  another  place  without 
his  permiffion. 

Reclaiming  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  demanding  of  a  per- 
fon,  or  thing,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  prince  or  flate 
to  which  it  properly  belongs  ;  when,  by  any  irregular 
means,  it  is  Gome  into  another’s  pofftflion. 

Reclaiming,  in  falconry,  is  taming  a  hawk,  Scc.and 
making  her  gentle  and  familiar. 

A  partridge  is  faid  to  reclaim,  when  fhe  calls  her 
young  ones  together,  upon  their  fcattering  too  much 
from  her. 

RECLINATION  of  a  plane  m,  dialling.  See 
Dialling. 

RECLUSE,  among  the  Papifls,  a  perfon  {hut  up 
In  a  fmall  cell  of  an  hermitage,  or  monaflery,  and  cut 
off,  not  only  from  all  converfation  with  the  world,  hut 
even  with  the  houfe.  This  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  im- 
prifonment,  from  a  motive  either  of  devotion  or  penance. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  t©  incontinent  wives,  whom 
their  hufbands  procure  to  be  thus  kept  in  perpetual  im- 
prifonment  in  fome  religious  houfe. 

Reclufes  were  anciently  very  numerous,  They  took 
an  oath  never  to  flir  out  of  their  retreat :  and  having 
entered  it,  the  bi/hop  fet  his  feal  upon  the  door  ;  and 
the  reclufe  was  to  have  every  thing  neceffary  for  the 
fupportof  life  conveyed  to  him  through  a  window.  If 


he  was  a  prieft,  he  was  allowed  a  fmall  oratory,  with  a  Recegnl- 
window,  which  looked  into  the  church,  through  which  tlon 
he  might  rqake  his  offerings  at  the  mafs,  hear  the  fing¬ 
ing,  and  anfwer  thofe  who  fpoke  to  him  ;  hut  this  win¬ 
dow  had  curtains  before  it,  fo  that  he  could  not  be  feen* v 
He  was  allowed  a  little  garden,  adjoining  to  his  cell,  in 
which  he  might  plant  a  few  herbs,  and  breathe  a  little 
frelh  air.  I  fhe  had  difciples,  their  cells  were  contigu¬ 
ous  to  his,  with  only  a  window  of  communication,  thro’ 
which  they  conveyed  neceffaries  to  him,  and  received  his 
inftruclions.  If  a  reclufe  fell  Tick,  his  door  might  be 
opened  for  perfons  to  come  in  and  aflift  him,  but  lie 
himfelf  was  not  to  ftir  out. 

RECOGNITION,  in  law,  an  acknowledgment ;  a 
word  particularly  ufed  in  our  law-books  for  the  firll 
chapter  of  the  flatute  1  Jac.  I.  by  which  the  parlia¬ 
ment  acknowledged,  that,  after  the  death  of  queen 
Elifabeth,  the  crown  had  rightfully  defeended  to  king 
James. 

RECOGNIZANCE,  in  law,  is  an  obligation  of 
record,  which  a  man  enters  into  before  fome  court  of 
record  or  magiflrate  duly  authorifed,  with  condition  to 
do  fome  particular  adl ;  as  to  appear  at  the  affixes,  to 
keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a  debt,  or  the  like.  It  is  in 
moll  refpedls  like  another  bond  :  the  difference  being 
chiefly  this,  that  the  bond  is  the  creation  of  a  frefh 
debt  or  obligation  de  novo9  the  recognizance  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  former  debt  upon  record  ;  the  form 
whereof  is,  “  that  A.  B.  dotli  acknowledge  to  owe  to 
our  lord  the  king,  to  the  plaintiff,  to  C.  D.  or  the  like, 
the  fum  of  ten  pounds,”  with  condition  to  he  void  on 
performance  of  the  thing  flipulated  :  in  which  cafe  the 
king,  the  plaintiff,  C.  D.  &c.  is  called  the  cogni/ee,  is 
cut  cognofcitur  ;  as  he  that  enters  into  the  recognizance 
is  called  the  cognizor,  is  qui  cogimfct.  This  being  cer¬ 
tified  to,  or  taken  by  the  ofFieer  of  fome  court,  is  wit- 
nefied  only  by  the  record  of  that  court,  and  not  by  the 
party’s  feal :  fo  that  it  is  net  in  flri£l  propriety  a  deed, 
though  the  efife£ls  of  it  are  greater  than  a  common 
obligation  ;  being  allowed  a  priority  in  point  of  pay¬ 
ment,  and  binding  the  lands  of  the* cognizor  from  the 
time  of  enrolment  on  record. 

RECOIL,  or  Re bound,  the  flarting  backward  of 
a  fire-arm  after  an  explofion.  Merfennus  tells  us,  that 
a  cannon  1 2  feet  in  length,  weighing  6400  lb.  gives  a 
ball  of  24  lb.  an  uniform  velocity  of  640  feet  per  fe¬ 
cond.  Putting,  therefore,  W  =r  6400,  <w  =z  14,  Viz: 

640,  and  v  the  velocity  with  which  the  cannon  recoils-; 
we  fhall  have  (becaufe  the  momentums  of  the  cannon  * 

wV 

and  ball  arc  equal)  W d  z  u>V;  and  fo  v  zz  rr 
24X64  ... 

”6400  =  2,4  ’  t  iat  1Sf  11  woul(l  rec°il  at  the  rate  of 
2  /V  feet  per  fecond,  if  free  to  move. 

RECOLLECTION,  a  mode  of  thinking,  by  which 
ideas  fought  after  by  the  mind  are  found  and  brougltt 
to  view. 

RECONNOITRE,  in  military  affairs,  implies  to 
view  and  examine  the  flate  of  things,  in  order  to  make 
a  report  thereof. 

Parties  ordered  to  reconnoitre  are*  to  obferve  the 
country  and  the  enemy ;  to  remark  the  routes,  conve¬ 
niences,  and  inconveniences  of  the  firfl ;  the  pofition, 
march,  or  forces  of  the  fecond.  In  either  cafe,  they 
fhould  have  aa  expert  geographer,  capable  of  takir.g 

p}aa»> 
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Record'  plans  readily :  lie  (hould  be  the  bed  mounted  of  the 
11  whole,  in  cafe  the  enemy  happen  to  fcatter  the  elcorte, 
Recovery.  1T,ay  faVe  ^  Works  and  ideas.  See  War. 

U  v  RECORD,  an  authentic  teftimony  in  writing,  con- 

tained  in  rolls  of  parchment,  and  preferved  in  a  court 
of  record.  See  Court. 

Trial  by  Record ,  a  fpecies  of  trial  which  is  uied 
only  in  one  particular  inflanee  :  and  that  is  where  a 
matter  of  record  is  pleaded  in  any'  afrion,  as  a  fine,  a 
judgment,  or  the  like  ;  and  the  oppofite  party  pleads, 
nultiel  record,  that  there  is  no  fuch  matter  of  record 
cxiiting.  Upon  this,  iffne  is  tendered  and  joined  in  the 
following  form,  “  and  this  he  prays  may  be  inquired 
of  by  the  record,  and  the  other  doth  the  like ;  and 
hereupon  the  party  pleading  the  record  has  a  day  given 
him  to  bring  it  in,  and  proclamation  is  made  in  court 
for  him  to  “  bring  forth  the  record  by  him  in  pleading 
alleged,  or  elfe  he  fhall  be  condemned  and,  on  his 
failure,  his  antagonift  fhall  have  judgment  to  recover. 
The  trial,  therefore,  of  this  ifTiie,  is  merely  by  the  re¬ 
cord  :  for,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  a  record.  or 
enrolment  is  a  monument  ot  fo  high  a  nature,  and  im- 
porteth  in  itfelf  fuch  abfolute  verity,  that  if  it  be  plead¬ 
ed  that  there  is  uo  fuch  record,  it  fhall  not  receive  any 
trial  by  witnefs,  jury,  or  otherwife,  but  only  by  itfelf. 
Thus  titles  of  nobility,  as  whether  earl  or  not  earl,.  ba¬ 
ron  or  not  baron,  fhall  be  tried  by  the  king's  writ  or 
patent  only,  which  is  matter  of  record.  Alfo  in  cafe 
of  an  alien,  whether  alien  friend  or  enemy,  (hall  be  tried 
by  the  league  or  treaty  between  his  fovereign  and  ours; 
for  every  league  or  treaty  is  of  record.  And  alfo, 
whether  a  manor  be  held  in  ancient  demefne  or. not, 

*  fhall  be  tried  by  the  record  of  domefday  in  the  king  s 

exchequer. 

RECORDER,  a  perfon  whom  the  mayor  and 
other  magiflrates  of  a  city  or  corporation  alfoci.ate  to 
them,  for  their  better  dire&ion  in  matters  of  juflice 
and  proceedings  in  law  ;  on  which  accodnt  this  perfon 
is  generally  a  counfellor,  or  other  perfon  well  (killed  in 
the  law. 

The  recorder  of  London  is  chofen  by  the  lord  may¬ 
or  and  aldermen  ;  and  as  be  is  held  to  be  the  mouth 
of  the  city,  delivers  the  judgment  of  the  courts  there¬ 
in,  and  records  and  certifies  the  city-cuiloms.  See 
London,  n°  38. 

RECOVERY,  or  Common  Recovery,  inEnglifh  law, 
a  fpecies  of  affurance  by  matter  of  record  ;  concerning 
the  original  of  which  it  mull  be  remarked,  that  com¬ 
mon  recoveries  were  invented  by  the  ecclefia flics  to 
«lude  the  flatutes  of  mortmain  (fee  Tail)  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  encouraged  by  the  fineffe  of  the  courts  of  hw  in 
12  Edward  IV.  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  fettered  in¬ 
heritances,  and  bar  not  only  ellates-tail,  but  alfo  all  re¬ 
mainders  and  reverfions  expe&ant  thereon.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  only  to  confider,  firft,  the  nature  of  a 
common  recovery ;  and,  fecondly,  its  force  and 

1.  A  common  recovery  is  a  fuit  or  a&ion,  either  ac¬ 
tual  or  fi&itious:  and  in  it  the  lands  are  recovered 
againll  the  tenant  of  the  freehold;  which  recover)', 
being  a  fuppofed  abjudication  of  the  right,  binds  all 
perfons,  and  vefts  a  free  and  abfolute  fee-fimple  in  the 
recoverer.  To  explain  this  as  clearly  and  coucifely  as 
pofiible,  let  us,  in  the  firft  place,  fuppofe  David  Edwards 
to  be  tenant  of  the  freehold,  and  defirous  to  fuffer  a 
common  recovery,  in  order  to  bar  all  entails,  vemain- 


2 Maclfi. 
Comment, 
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der&,  and  reverfions,  and  to  convey  the  fame  in  fee-fimple,  Recovery, 
to  Francis  Golding.  To  efFed  this,  Golding  is  to  bring 
an  adion  againfl  him  for  the  lands;  and  he  accordingly 
fues  out  a  writ  called  a  precipe  quod  reddat ,  becaufe  thefe 
were  its  initial  or  mod  operative  words  .when  the  law- 
procetdings  were  in  Latin.  In  this  writ  the  demand¬ 
ant  Golding  alleges,  that  the  defendant  Edwards  (here 
called  the  tenant)  has  no  legal  title  to  the  land  ;  but 
that  he  came  into  poffeflion  of  it  after  one  Hugh  Hunt 
had  turned  the  demandant  out  of  it.  The  fubfequent 
proceedings  are  made  up  into  a  record  or  recover)'  roll, 
in  which  the  writ  and  complaint  of  the  demandant  are 
firft  recited  :  whereupon  the  tenant  appears,  and  calls 
upon  one  Jacob  Morland,  who  is  fuppofed,  at  the  ori¬ 
ginal  purchafe,  to  have  warranted  the  title  to  the  te¬ 
nant  ;  and  thereupon  he  prays,  that  the  faid  Jacob 
Morland  may  be  called  in  to  defend  the  title  which  he 
fo  warranted.  This  is  called  the  voucher ,  “  vocatie,” 
or  calling  of  Jacob  Morland  to  warranty  ;  and  Morland 
is  called  the  vouchee .  Upon  this  Jacob  Morland,  the 
vouchee,  appears,  is  impleaded,  and  defends  the  title. 
Whereupon  Golding  the  demandant  defires  leave  of  the 
‘court  to  imparl,  or  "confer  with  the  vouchee  in  private; 
which  is  (as  ufual)  allowed  him.  And  foon  afterwards 
the  demandant  Golding  returns  to  court  ;  but  Morland 
the  vouchee  difappears,  or  makes  default.  Whereupon 
judgment  is  given  for  the  demandant  Golfing,  now  call¬ 
ed  the  recoverer ,  to  recover  the  lands  in  queftion  againll 
the  tenant  Edwards,  who  is  now  the  recoverce  :  and 
Edwards  has  judgment  to  recover  of  Jacob  Morland 
lands  of  equal  value,  in  recompenfe  for  the  lands  fa 
warranted  by  him,  and  now  loll  by  his  default  ;  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  dodrine  of  warranty  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  This  is  called  the  recompenfe , 
or  recovery  in  value .  But  Jacob  Morland  having  no 
lands  of  his  own,  being  ufually  the  crier  of  the  court, 
who,  from  being  frequently  thus  vouched,  is  called  the 
common  vouchee ,  it  is  plain  that  Edwards  has  only  a 
nominal  recompenfe  for  the  lands  fo  recovered  againfl 
him  by  Golding  ;  which  lands  are  now  abfolutely  veil¬ 
ed  in  the  faid  recoverer  by  judgment  of  law,  and  feilin 
thereof  is  delivered  by  the  fheriff  of  the  county.  So 
that  this  coll u five  recovery  operates  merely  in  the  nature 
of  a  conveyance  in  fee-fimple,  from  Edwards  the  tenant 
in  tail  to  Golding  the  purchafer. 

The  recovery  here  deferibed,  is  with  a  fingle  vouch¬ 
er  only  ;  but  fometimes  it  is  with  a  double,  treble,  or 
farther  voucher,  as  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  may  require. 

And  indeed  it  is  now  ufual  always  to  have  a  recovery 
with  double  voucher  at  the  leafl  :  by  fil'd  conveying  an 
eftate  of  freehold  to  any  indifferent  perfon,  againft  whom 
the  pracipe  is  brought ;  and  then  he  vouches  the  tenant 
in  tail,  who  vouches  over  the  common  vouchee.  For, 
if  a  recovery  be  had  immediately  againft  tenant  in  tail, 
it  bars  only  fuch  eftate  in  the  premifes  of  which  he  is 
then  actually  feifed  ;  whereas  if  the  recovery  be  had 
againft  another  perfon,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  be  vouch¬ 
ed,  it  bars  every  latent  right  and  intereft  which  he  may 
have  in  the  lands  recovered.  If  Edwards  therefore  be 
tenant  of  the  freehold  in  poffeftion,  and  John  Barker 
be  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder,  here  Edwards  doth  firft 
vouch  Barker,  and  then  Barker  vouches  Jacob  Morland 
the  common  vouchee  ;  who  is  always  the  laft  perfon 
vouched,  and  always  makes  default ;  whereby  the  de¬ 
mandant  Golding  recovers  the  land  againft  the  tenant 
j  Edwards 
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ecovcrjr,  Edwards,  nml  Edwards  recovers  a  recompenfc  of  equal 
value  againll  Barker  the  firft  vouchee }  wl!o  recovers 
the  like  againft  Morland  the  common  vouchee,  againft 
whom  fuch  ideal  recovery  in  value  is  always  ultimately 
awarded. 

This  fuppofed  recompenfe  in  value  is  the  reafon  why 
the  ifTue  in  tail  is  held  to  he  barred  by  a  common  re¬ 
covery.  For,  if  the  recoveree  fhould  obtain  a  recom¬ 
penfe  in  lands  from  the  common  vouchee  (which  there 
is  a  poffibility  in  contemplation  of  law,  though  a  very 
improbable  one,  of  his  doing),  thefe  lands  would  flip- 
ply  the  place  of  tliofe  fo  recovered  from  liiin  by  collu- 
fion,  and  would  delcend  to  the  ifTue  in  tail.  The  reafon 
will  alfo  hold  with  equal  force  as  to  moil  remain  der- 
meiL-and  reverfioners,  to  whom  the  pofiibility  will  re¬ 
main  'and  revert,  as  a  full  recompenfe  for  the  reality 
which  they  were  otherwife  entitled  to :  but  it  will  not 
always  hold  ;  and  therefore,  as  Pigott  fays,  the  judges 
have  been  even  aj}uti>  in  inventing  other  reafons  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  recoveries.  And,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  it  hath  been  faid,  that  though  the  eftate-tail  is 
gone  from  the  recoveree  ;  yet  it  is  not  defiroyed,  but 
only  transferred,  and  {till  fubfifts  ;  and  will  ever  con¬ 
tinue  to  fubfift  (by  conftru&ion  of  law)  in  the  reco- 
veror,  his  heirs  and  afiigns  :  and  as  the  ellate-tail  fo 
continues  to  fubfift  for  ever,  the  remainders  or  reverfions 
expectant  on  the  determination  of  fuch  eftate-tail  can 
never  take  place. 

To  fuch  auk  ward  Ihifts,  fuch  fubtile  refinements, 
and  fuch  ftrange  reafoning,  were  our  anceftors  obliged 
to  have  recourfe,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  that  llub- 
born  ftatute  de  donis.  The  dellgn  for  which  thefe  con¬ 
trivances  were  fet  on  foot,  was  certainly  laudable  ;  the 
unrivetting  the  fetters  of  cftates-tail,  which  were  at. 
tended  with  a  legion  of  mifehiefs  to  the  commonwealth: 
but,  while  we  applaud  the  end,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  means.  Our  modern  courts  of  juftice  have  indeed 
adopted  a  more  manly  way  of  treating  the  fubje£t*;  by 
conftdering  common  recoveries  in  no  other  light  than 
as  the  formal  mode  of  conveyance  by  which  tenant  in 
tail  is  enabled  to  aliene  his  lands.  But,  lince  the  ill 
confequences  of  fettered  inheritances  are  now  generally 
Ten  and  allowed,  and  of  conrfe  the  utility  and  expe¬ 
dience  of  fetting  them  at  liberty  are  apparent,  it  hath 
often  been  wiftied  that  the  procefs  of  this  conveyance 
was  fhortened,  and  rendered  lefs  fubject  to  niceties,  by 
cither  totally  repealing  the  ftatute  de  donis  ;  which  per¬ 
haps,  by  reviving  the  old  doctrine  of  conditional  fees, 
might  give  birth  to  many  litigations:  or  by  veiling 
in  every  tenant  in  tail,  of  full  age,  the  fame  abfohite 
fee-fimple  at  once,  which  now  he  may  obtain  whenever 
Le  pleafes,  by  the  collufivc  fuflion  of  a  common  reco¬ 
very  ;  though  this  might  pofilbly  bear  hard  upon  thofe 
m  remainder  or  reveriion,  by  abridging  the  chances 
they  would  otherwife  frequently  have,  as  no  recovery 
can  be  fullered  in  the  intervals  between  term  and  term, 
which  fometimes  continue  for  near  five  months  toge¬ 
ther  :  or,  laftly,  by  empowering  the  tenant  in  taifto 
bar  the  eftate-tail  by  a  folemn  deed,  to  be  made  in 
term-time,  and  enrolled  in  fome  court  of  record  ;  which 
is  liable  to  neither  of  the  other  obje&ions,  and  is  war¬ 
ranted  not  only  by  the  ufage  of  our  American  colo¬ 
nies,  but  by  the  precedent  of  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19. 
whieh,  in  the  cafe  of  a  bankrupt  tenant  in  tail,  em¬ 
powers  his  commifiioners  to  fell  the  eftate  at  any  time, 
by  deed  indented  and  enrolled.  And  if,,  in  fo  national 


n  concern,  the  emoluments  of  the  officers  concerned  in  ftecovtry, 
puffing  recoveries  are  thought  to  be  worthy  attention, Rccrcmcllt^ 
tliofe  might  be  provided  for  in  the  fees  to  be  paid  up. 
on  each  enrollment. 

2.  The  force  and  efled  of  common  recoveries  may 
appear,  from  what  has  been  faid,  to  be  an  abfulute  bar 
not  only  of  all  eftates  tail,  but  of  remainders  and  re¬ 
verfions  expedant  on  the  determination  of  fuch  eftates. 

So  that  a  tenant  in  tail  may,  by  this  method  of  afiu- 
rance,  convey  tire  lands  held  in  tail  to  the  reeoverer, 
his  heirs  and  afiigns,  abfolutely  free  and  difeharged  of 
all  conditions  and  limitations  in  tail,  arid  of  all  remain¬ 
ders  and'  reverfions.  But,  by  ftatute  34  &  35  H.  VIII. 
c.  2c.  no  recovery  bad  againft  tenant  in  tail  of  the 
king’s  gift,  whereof  the  remainder  or  reveriion  is  in  the 
king,  {hall  bar  fuch  eftate-tail,  or  the  remainder  or  rc- 
verfion  of  the  crown.  Arid  by  the  ftatute  1  1  FI.  VII. 
c.  20.  no  woman,  after  her  hulbaud’s  death,  {hall  fufier 
a  recovery  of  lands  fettled  on  her  by  her  liufband,  or 
fettled  on  her  huftiand  and  her  by  any  of  his  anceftors. 

And  by  ftatute  14  Eliz.  c.  S.  no  tenant  for  life,  of 
any  fort,  can  fufier  a  recovery  lo  as  to  bind  them  in 
remainder  or  reveriion.  For  which  reafon,  if  there  be 
tenant  for  life,  with  remainder  in  tail,  and  other  re¬ 
mainders  over,  and  the  tenant  for  life  is  defirous  to  fuf- 
fer  a  valid  recovery,  either  lie,  or  the  tenant  to  the  prt- 
clpc  by  him  made,  inuft  vouch  the  remainder-man  in 
tail,  other-wife  the  recovery  is  void  :  but  if  he  does 
vouch  fuch  remainder-man,  and  he  appears  and  vouches 
the  common  vouchee,  it  is  then  good  ;  for  if  a  man  be 
vouched  and  appears,  and  fuffers  the  recovery  to  be  had, 
it  is  as  effectual  to  bar  the  eftate-tail  as  if  he  himiclf 
were  the  recoveree. 

In  all  recoveries,  it  is  ncceffary  that  the  recoveree, 
or  tenant  to  the  prxclpe,  as  he  is  ufually  called,  be  no 
t u ally  feifed  of  the  freehold,  elie  the  recovery  is  void. 

For  all  actions  to  recover  the  feifin  of  lands  muft  be 
brought  againft  the  actual  tenant  of  the  freehold,  elie 
the  fnit  will  lofe  its  effect  ;  fmee  the  freehold  cannot 
he  recovered  of  him  who  has  it  not.  And,  though  thefe 
recoveries  are  in  themfclves  fabulous  and  fictitious,  yet 
it  is  neceffary  that  there  be  adores  fabuU.  properly  qua¬ 
lified.  But  the  nicety  thought  by  foine  modern  prac¬ 
titioners  to  be  requilite  in  conveying  the  legal  free¬ 
hold,  in  order  to  make  a  good  tenant  to  the  precipe , 
is  removed  by  the  provifions  of  the  ftatute  14  Geo.  II. 
c.  20.  which  enaCts,  with  a  retrofpcCt  and  conformity 
to  the  ancient  rule  of  law,  that,  though  the  legal  free¬ 
hold  be  vetted  in  1  dices,  yet  tliofe  who  are  entitled  to 
the  next  fi eeliold  eftate  in  remainder,  or  reverfion,  may 
make  a  good  tenant  to  the  Intel  pc  ;  and  that,  though 
the  dec d  or  fine  which  creates  fuch  tenant  he  fuble-  f 
quent  to  the  judgment  of  recovery,  yet  if  it  he  in  the 
fame  term,  the  recovery  {hall  be  valid  in  law  and  that 
though  the  recovery  itfclf  do  not  appear  to  be  entered, 
or  be  not  regularly  entered  on  record,  yet  the  deed 
to  make  a  tenant  to  the  pnecipe,  and  declare  the  ufes 
of  the  recovery,  {hall  after  a  poffefiion  of  20  years  be 
fufficient  evidence  on  behall  of  a  purchafer  for  valuable 
confidt ration,  that  fuch  recovery  was  duly  fuffered. 

Recovery  of  perfons  drowned,  or  apparently  dead 
See  Re-animation,  and  the  articles  there  referred  to. 

RECREAN I ,  Cowardly,  b aitU-hcat ted ,*  formerly 
a  word  very  reproachful.  See  Battel. 

RECREMEN  1 ,  in  chemiftry,  fome  fupcrfl  110119. 
matter  Separated  from  fome  other  that  is  uf'eful  ;  in 

which; 
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Recrlmlna-  winch  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  fcoriA,  facts 
t‘(?111  tuents. 
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,  and  ex  ere* 


Rectory. 


RECRIMINATION,  in  law,  an  accufation  brought 
by  the  accufed  again  ft  the  acctifer  upon  the  lame  tact._ 

1  RECRUITS,  in  military  affairs,  new-raifed  foldiers 
defigned  to  fupplv  the  place  of  thole  who  have  loft 
their  lives  in  the  forvice,  or  who  are  difabled  by  age  or 

wounds.  .  . 

RECTANGLE,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  a  right- 
angled  parallelogram.  See  Geometry. 

RECTIFICATION,  in  chemiflry,  is  nothing  but 
the  repetition  of  a  dillillation  or  fublimation  feveral 
times,  in  order  to  render  the  Tub  fiance  purer,  finer,  and 
freer  from  aqueous  and  earthy  parts. 

JIf.ctificatiom  of  Spirits*  bee  Distillation’. 
RECTIFIER,  in  navigation,  an  inflrument  eonfift- 
inrr  of  two  parts,  which  are  two  circles,  either  laid  one 
upon,  or  let  into  the  other,  and  fo  fattened  together  in 
their  centres,  that  they  reprefent  two  compattes,  one 
fixed,  the  other  moveable  ;  each  of  them  divided  into 
the’ 3 2  points  of  the  compafs,  and  3 6o°,  and  numbered 
both  ways,  from  the  north  and  the  fouth,  ending  at 

the  catt  and  weft,  in  90°.  #  . 

The  fixed  compafs  reprefents  the  horizon,  tn  which 
the  1101th  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  compafs  are 
fixed  and  immoveable. 

The  moveable  compafs  reprefents  the  mariner’s  conr- 
pafs;  in  which  the  north  and  all  other  points  are  liable 
to  variation. 

lu  the  centre  of  the  moveable  compafs  is  fattened  a 
filk  thread,  long  enough  to  reach  the  outfide  of  the 
fixed  compafs.  But  if  the  iiiilrumeiU  be  made  of  wood, 
there  is  an  index  inftead  of  the  thread. 

Its  ufe  is  to  find  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  to 
rectify  the  courfe  at  fea  ;  having  the  amplitude  or  azi¬ 
muth  given. 

RECTIFYING  the  Globe.  See  Geography, 
p.  656. 

RECTILINEAR,  in  geometry,  right-lined;  thus 
figures  whofe  perimeter  conliils  of  right  lines,  are  faid 
to  be  rectilinear. 

RECTITUDE,  in  philofophy,  refers  either  to  the 
tiCl  of  judging  or  of  willing  ;  and  therefore  whatever 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  rectitude,  is  either 
what  is  true  or  what  is  good,  thefe  being  the  only  ob¬ 
jects  about  which  the  mind  exercifes  its  two  faculties 
of  judging  and  willing. 

Moral  rectitude,  or  uprightnefs,  is  the  choofmg  and 
pm fuing  thofe  things  which  the  mind,  upon  due  inqui¬ 
ry  and  attention,  clearly  perceives  to  be  good  ;  and 
avoiding  thofe  that  are  evil.  See  Moral  Philofophy . 

RECTOR,  a  term  applied  to  feveral  perfons  whofe 
offices  are  very’  different  :  as,  1.  The  rector  of  a  paritti 
is  a  clergyman  that  has  the  charge  and  cure  of  a  parifh, 
and  poftettes  all  the  tithes,  &c.  2.  The  fame  name  is 

alfo  given  to  the  chief  elective  officer  in  feveral  foreign 
univeriitus,  particularly  in  that  of  Paris,  and  alfo  in 
thofe  of  Scotland.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  head  maf- 
ter  of  large  fcliooh  in  Scotland,  as  in  the  high  fchool 
of  Edinburgh.  3.  Re&or  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  convents 
for  the  fuperior  officer  who  governs  the  houfe  :  iftid  the 
jefuits  give  this  name  to  the  fuperiors  of  fucli  of  their 
lioufcs  as  are  either  feminaries  or  colleges. 

RECTORY,  a  parifh-church,  parfonage,  or  fpiritual 
living,  with  all  its  rights,  tithes,  and  glebes. 
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R  fctory  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  the  redor’s 

maufion  or  parfonage-houfe.  .  , 

RECTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and  lait  ot  the 

large  int«  (lines  or  guts.  See  Anatomy,  n-*  93.  ’ 

RECTUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common  to  teveral 
pairs  of  mnfcles,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  llraightnefs 
of  their  fibres. 

RECUPERATORES,  am.ong  the  Romans,  were 
commiffioncrs  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  private 
matters  in  difpute,  between  the  (ubjc&S  of  the  ftate 
and  foreigners,  and  to  take  care  that  the  former  had 
juft  ice  done  them.  It  came  at  laft  to  be  ufed  for  com- 
miflioners,  to  whom  the  prsetor  referred  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  any  affair  between  one  fubjeft  and  another. 

RECURRENTS,  in  anatomy,  a  nanie  given  to  fe¬ 
veral  large  branches  of  nerves  font  out  by  the  par  va- 
gum  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  to  the  larynx. 

RECURVIROSTRA,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  grall-.e  of  Linnxus,^  and  that 
of  palmipedes  of  Pennant  and  Latham.  1  he  bill  is 
long,  fubulated,  bent  back,  (harp  and  flexible  at  the 
point.  The  feet  are  webbed,  and  furnifhed  with  three 
toes  forwards,  and  a  (hort  one  behind.  Mr  Latham 
notes  of  this  genus  three  fpecies,  viz.  the  Avofetta,  or 
the  one  commonly  known,  the  Americana,  and  the 
Alba.  This  luff,  it  is  probable,  lias  fome  affinity  to  the 
Americana.  The  rccurviroitra  avofetta  is  about  the  lize 
of  a  lapwing  in  body,  but  has  very  long  legs.  The 
fubftance  of  the  bill  is  foft,  and  almoft  membranous  at 
its  tip  ;  it  is  thin,  weak,  (lender,  compveffed  horizontal¬ 
ly,  and  incapable  of  defence  or  effort.  Thefe  birds  are 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  and  during  the  vein, 
ter  are  frequent  on  the  ealtem  (bores  of  Great  Britain. 
They  vifit  alfo  the  Severn,  and  fometimes  the  pools  of 
Shropfliire.  They  feed  on  worms  and  infeeds,  which 
they  fcoop  out  of  the  fand  with  their  bills.  They  lay 
two  eggs,  white,  with  a  greeniffi  hue,  and  large  fpots 
of  black  ;  thefe  eggs  are  about  the  (ize  of  a  pigeon’s. — 
They  are  found  alfo  in  various  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  Ruffia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  but  they 
arc  not  numerous.  '1  hey  are  alfo  found  in  Siberia,  but 
oftencr  about  the  fait  lakes  of  the  Tartarian  defert,  and 
about  the  Cafpian  fea.  They  are  found  Hkewife  011 
the  coafts  of  Picardy  in  France  in  April  and.  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  at  Orleans,  but  rarely.  In  breeding-time  they 
are  very  plentiful  on  the  coalls  of  Bas  Poictou.  I  hey 
do  not  appear  to  wander  farther  fouth  in  Europe  than 
Italy.  Whether  from  timidity  or  addrefs,  the  avofet 
flmns  fn ares,  and  is  not  eafily  taken.  The  American 
avofet  is  rather  larger  and  longer  than  the  laft.  I  he 
bill  is  fnnilar,  and  its  colour  black :  the  forehead  is 
dulky  white :  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
bread,  arc  of  a  deep  cream-colour  :  the  lower  parts  ot 
the  neck  behind  white:  the  back  is  black,  and  the  un¬ 
der  parts  from  the  bread  pure  white :  the  wings  are 
partly  black,  partly  white,  and  partly  afh-coloured. 
Thefe  birds  inhabit  North  America,  and  were  found  by 
Dampicr  in  Shark’s  Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Hoi- 
land.  See  Plate  CCCCXXXV. 

The  recui  viroftra,  or  fcolopax  alba,  is  about  1 4  inches 
and  a  quarter  long,  its  colour  white,  the  inferior  coverts 
of  its  wings  dufltilh,  its  bill  orange,  its  legs  brown.  Ed¬ 
wards  leinar  ks,  that  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  bent  up¬ 
wards,  as  in  the  avolet ;  its  bill  black  at  the  tip,  and 
orange  the  reft  of  its  length  ;  all  the  plumage  is  white, 
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.endarts,  except  a  tint  of  yellowilh  on  the  great  quills 
leJ4Sea.  wjng  and  of  the  tail.  Edwards  fuppofes,  that  the 
whitenefs  is  produced  by  the  cold  climate  of  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  from  which  he  received  it,  and  that  they  refume 
their  brown  feathers  during  the  fummer.  It  appears  that 
feveral  fpecies  of  this  bird  have  fpread  further  into  A- 
merica,  and  have  even  reached  the  fonthcrn  provinces : 
for  Sloane  found  our  third  fpecies  in  Jamaica  ;  and  Fer¬ 
nandez  feems  to  indicate  two  of  them  in  New  Spain, 
by  the  names  chiquatctotl  and  eloiot&tl ;  the  former  being 
like  our  woodcock,  and  the  latter  lodging  under  the 
ftalks  of  maize. 

A  bird  of  this  kind,  Mr  Latham  fays,  was  fent  from 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  from  the  figure,  has  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  avofet :  however,  in  Edwards’s  plate,  the 
toes  appear  cloven  to  the  bottom  ;  a  circumftance  feem- 
ing  to  overturn  the  fnppolition,  and  only  to  be  authen¬ 
ticated  when  other  fpecimens  fhall  have  come  under  the 
eye  of  the  well-informed  naturalift. 

RECUSANTS,  fuch  perfons  as  acknowledge  the 
pope  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  and  re- 
iufe  to  acknowledge  the  king’s  fupremacy  ;  who  are 
hence  called  Popijh  recufajits.  The  penal  laws  againfl 
Papiftsare  nowabolifhed  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland;  and 
in  all  probability  they  will  quickly  be  allowed  the  am- 
pleft  privileges. 

RED,  one  of  the  colours  called  fimple  or  primary  : 
being  one  of  the  fhades  into  which  the  light  naturally 
divides  itfelfwhen  refradled  through  a  prifm.  Sec  Chro¬ 
matics. 

Red,  in  dyeing,  fee  that  article. — Some  reckon  fix 
kinds  or  calls  of  red,  viz.  fcarlet-rcd,  crimfon-red,  mad- 
der-red,  half-grain  red,  lively  orange-red,  and  fcarlet  of 
cochineal :  but  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  there  can  be  but 
one  proper  fpecies  of  red  ;  namely,  the  refledlion  of  the 
light  exaftly  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  is  refra&ed  by  the 
prifm  ;  all  other  lhades  being  adulterations  of  that  pure 
colour,  with  yellow,  brown,  &c. 

Red,  in  heraldry.  See  Gules. 

RsD-Bird.  See  Muscicapa,  n°  7. 

RsD-BreaJty  in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 

Red- Book  of  the  exchequer,  an  ancient  record 
manufeript  volume,  in  the  keeping  of  the  king’s 
membrancer,  containing  divers  mifcellany  treatifes 
-sting  to  the  times  before  the  conqueft. 

RED-Lead.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1 2 1 3. 

Red  Precipitate  of  Mercury .  See  Chemistry,  n° 

764* 

REn-RuJ/tay  or  Little  Rujfiay  a  province  of  Poland, 
bounded  on  the  well  by  Upper  Poland,  on  the  north 
by  Lithuania,  on  the  eafl  by  the  country  of  the  Little 
I  artars,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Moldavia,  Tranfylvania, 
and  a  part  of  Hungary.  It  comprehends  Rufiia  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  Volhinia,  and  Podolia.  It  is  about 
650  miles  in  length,  and  from  150  to  250  in  bieadth. 

It  confilts  chiefly  of  large  fields,  but  little  cultivated 
on  account  of  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  Tartars,  and 
becaufe  there  is  no  water-carriage.  It  had  the  name 
of  Red  Rujftay  from  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  RulTia,  properly  fo  called,  comprehends  the 
three  palatinates  of  Leopol  or  Lemburg,  Bellko,  and 
Chelm. 

Red- Sea,  or  Arabic  Gulphy  fo  much  celebrated  in  fa- 
cred  hiftory,  feparates  Arabia  from  Upper  Ethiopia 
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of  the  and  40  in  breadth.  As  no  river  falls  into  it  of  fuiH-  Red  Sea. 
cient  force  to  counters#  the  influence  of  the  tide,  it  is 
more  affedled  by  the  motions  of  the  great  ocean  than 
any  of  the  inland  feas  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude.  It 
is  not  much  expofed  to  tcmpclls  :  the  winds  ufiially 
blow  from  north  to  fouth,  and  being  periodical,  like 
the  monfoons  of  India,  invariably  determine  the  feafon 
of  failing  into  or  out  of  this  fea.  It  is  divided  into  two 
gulphs  ;  that  to  the  eafl:  was  called  the  JE  anittc  gulphf 
from  the  city  /Elana  at  the  north  end  of  it  ;  and  that 
to  the  weft  the  Heroopolitic ,  from  the  city  of  Hcroopo- 
lis  ;  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  Arabia,  and  the 
latter  to  Egypt. 

Mr  Bruce  has  made  many  obfervations  on  this  fea, 
which  are  worthy  of  notice. — With  regard  to  the  name, 
he  fays  it  was  certainly  derived  from  Edom  or  Efau 
the  foil  of  Jacob  ;  though  in  another  place  he  fays,  he 
wonders  that  writers  have  not  rather  fuppofed  it  to 
have  got  the  epithet  of  Red ,  from  the  colour  of  the 
fand  on  its  coafts,  than  for  other  reafons  they  have  al- 
leged.  With  regard  to  any  rednefs  in  the  water  itfelf, 
or  in  the  bottom,  which  fome  have  aflerted,  our  travel¬ 
ler  allures  11s  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  It  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  affign  a  reafon  for  the  Hebrew  name  of  it, 
which  lignilies  the  Sea  of  Weeds  ;  as  he  never  faw  a 
weed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  it.  “  Indeed, 

(fays  he)  upon  the  flighted  confideration,  it  will  occur 
to  any  one,  that  a  narrow  gulpli,  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  monfoons,  blowing  from  contrary 
points  fix  months  each  year,  would  have  too  much  agi¬ 
tation  to  produce  fuch  vegetables,  feldom  found  but  in 
ftagnant  waters,  and  feldom,  if  ever,  found  in  fait  ones. 

My  opinion  then  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees 
or  plants  of  white  coral,  fpread  everywhere  over  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants 
on  land,  that  the  fea  has  obtained  this  name. — I  faw 
one  of  thefe,  which,  from  a  root  nearly  central,  threw 
out  ramifications  of  an  almoft  circular  form,  mcafuring 
26  feet  every  way.” 

Our  author  has  alfo  made  many  ufeful  obfervations 
on  the  navigation  of  this  fea.  “  All  the  weftern  fliore 
(he  fays)  is  bold,  and  has  more  depth  of  water  than 
the  call ;  but  on  this  fide  there  is  neither  anchoring 
ground  nor  fhoals.  It  is  rocky,  with  a  confiderable 
depth  of  water  everywhere  ;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
funken  rocks,  which,  though  notvifible,  are  fufficiently 
near  the  furface  to  deftroy  a  large  fhip.”  The  caufe  of 
this,  in  Mr  Bruce’s  opinion,  is,  that  the  mountains  on 
the  fide  of  Abyffima  and  Egypt  are  all  of  hard  ftone, 
porphyry,  many  different  kinds  of  marble,  granite,  ala- 
bafter,  and  bafalles.  Thefe  being  all  compofed  of  fo- 
lid  materials,  therefore,  can  part  with  very  little  duft 
or  fand,  which  might  otherwife  he  blown'from  them 
into  the  fea.  On  the  oppofite  coaft,  viz.  that  of  He^ 
jaz  and  Tahamali,  on  the  Arabian  fide,  the  whole  con- 
lifts  of  moving  fands ;  a  large  quantity  of  which  is 
blown  from  the  fouth-caft  by  the  dry  winter  monfoons; 
which  being  lodged  among  the  rocks  on  that  fide,  and 
confined  there  by  the  north-call  or  fummer  monfoon, 
which  is  in  a  contrary  dire# ion,  hinders  them  from  co¬ 
ming  over  to  the  Egyptian  fide.  Hence  the  weftern 
coaft  is  full  of  funk  rocks  for  want  of  fand  to  cover 
tlicm,  With  which  they  would  otherwife  become  iflandf. 

They  are  naked  and  bare  all 
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an  ifland,  and  every  two  .  . 

harbour.  On  the  ends  of  the  principal  of  thele  har¬ 
bours  the  people  have  piled  up  great  heaps  of  Hones 
to  ferve  as  lignals  :  “  and  it  is  in  tliefe  (fays  Mr  Bruce) 
that  the  large  veflels  from  Cairo  to  Jidda,  equal  in  iize 
to  our  large  74  gun-fhip6  (but  from  the  cifterns  of  ma- 
fon-work  built  within  for  holding  water,  I  fuppofe 
double  their  weight),  after  navigating  their  portion  of 
the  channel  in  the  day-time,  come  fafely  and  quietly  to 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  in  tliefe  little  har¬ 
bours  pafs  the  night,  to  fail  into  the  channel  again  next 

morning.”  f 

*  The  weftern  channel  of  the  Red  Sea  was  cholen,  in 
the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  for  the  track  of  the  Indian 
and  African .  Thefe  monarchs  eredted  a  great  number 
of  cities  all  along  the  weftern  coaft  ;  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  dangers  of  the  navigation,  we  do  not  hear 
that  it  was  ever  abandoned  on  account  of  them. 

From  the  obfervations  made  by  our  author  on  the 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  undertakes  to  point  out 
a  fafe  paflage  for  large  fliips  to  the  gulph  of  Suez,  fo 
that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  their 
own  eourfe  themfelvcs,  without  trailing  implicitly  to 
the  pilots  they  meet  with,  who  are  often  very  ignorant 
of  their  profefTion.  This  fea,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  channel 
occupies  two,  till  near  the  latitude  of  26°,  or  that  of 
Coffair.  On  the  weft  it  is  deep  water,  with  many 
rocks ;  and  on  the  eaft  it  is  full  of  i (lands,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Between  thefe  iflands  there  are 
channels  and  harbours  of  deep  water,  where  fliips  may 
be  prote&ed  in  any  wind  ;  but  a  pilot  is  neceflary  in 
failing  among  thefe  from  Mocha  to  Suez,  and  the  voy¬ 
age  belides  ean  be  continued  only  during  part  of  the 
day.  Ships  hound  to  Suez  without  the  confent  of  the 
(heriffe  of  Mecca,  that  is,  without  any  intention  of  fell¬ 
ing  their  cargo  at  Jidda,  or  paying  cuftom  there,  ought 
to  take  in  their  frefh  water  at  Mocha  ;  or  if  there  be 
any  reafon  again!!  this,  a  few  hours  will  carry  them  to 
Azab  or  Saba  on  the  Abyfiinian  coaft,  where  they  may 
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tual  observation  by  Mr  Bruce,  is  found  to  be  fituated  R<*d  Su, 

In  N.  Lat.  15°  59'  43  '.  E.  Long.  420  47'.  From  - 

this  to  Yambo  there  is  a  fafe  watering-place  ;  and  there 
is  auVnbfolute  neceflity  for  having  a  pilot  before  you 
come  to  Ras  Mahomet ;  becaufe,  over  the  iElanitic 
gulph,  the  mountains  of  Aucha,  and  the  Cape  itfelf, 
there  is  often  a  thick  haze  which  lads  for  many  days 
together,  and  a  number  of  (hips  are  loft  by  miftaking 
the  caftern  bay  or  iElanitic  gulph  for  the  entrance  of 
the  gulph  of  Suez. ;  the  former  has  a  ridge  of  rocks 
nearly  acrofs  it.  After  reaching  Sheduan,  a  large 
ifland,  about  three  leagues  farther  in  a  north  by  weft 
direction,  there  is  a  bare  rock  diftinguifhed  by  no  par¬ 
ticular  name  ;  but  fo  fituated  that  (hips  ought  not  to 
come  within  three  leagues  of  it.  This  rock  is  to  be 
left  to  the  weft  ward  at  the  cliftance  juft  mentioned  ;  af¬ 
ter  pafling  which  you  meet  with  (hoals  forming  a 
pretty  broad  channel,  with  foundings  from  15  to  30 
fathoms  ;  and  again,  on  (landing  directly  for  Tor,  there 
are  two  other  oval  fands  with  funk  rocks  in  the  chan¬ 
nel,  between  which  you  are  to  (leer.  Tor  may  be 
known  at  a  diftance  by  two  hills  that  (land  near  the 
water  Fide  ;  which,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  Teen  fix 
leagues  off.  Juft  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  thefe  is  the  town 
and  harbour,  where  there  are  fome  palm-trees  about  the 
houfes,  the  more  remarkable,  as  being  the  firft  that  are 
feen  on  the  coaft.  The  foundings  in  the  way  to  Tor 
harbour  are  clean  and  regular  ;  “  and,  by  giving  the 
beacon  a  fmall  birth  on  the  larboard  hand,  yon  may 
haul  in  a  little  to  the  northward,  and  anchor  in  five  or 
fix  fathom.”  In  fpring-tides,  it  is  high  water  at  Tor 
nearly  about  12  o’clock:  in  the  middle  of  the  gulph 
there  is  no  perceptible  tide,  but  at  the  Tides  it  runs  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  two  knots  in  the  hour.  'Tor  it¬ 
felf  is  but  a  fmall  village,  with  a  convent  of  monks  be¬ 
longing  to  tliofe  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  was  taken  by 
Don  John  de  Cailro,  and  fortified  foon  after  its  difeo- 


very  by  the  P01  mguefc ;  but  has  never  fince  been  a 
place  of  any  coniideration  ;  ferving  now  only  for  a  wa¬ 
tering  place  to  the  (hips  trading  to  or  from  Suez.— 


be  plentifully  fnpplied  :  but  it  muft  be  remembered,  From  this  place  there  is  a  diilindl  view  of  mounts  Ho- 
“  that  the  people  here  are  Galla ,  the  molt  treacherous  reb  and  Sinai,  which  appear  above  and  behind  the 
and  villanous  wretches  on  earth.”  Here  not  only 
water  may  be  procured,  but  plenty  of  fheep,  goats, 
with  fome  myrrh,  and  incenfe  in  the  proper  feafon.— 

Great  caution,  however,  muft  be  ufed  in  dealing  with 
the  people,  as  even  thofe  of  Mocha,  who  are  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  them  in  their  commercial  dealings,  cannot 
truft  them  without  furety  or  hoftages.  Not  many  years 
the  furgeon  and  mate  of  the  Elgin  Eaft  India- 


ago,  w 

man,  with  feveral  other  failors,  were  murdered  by  thefe 
fjvages  as  they  went  a(hore  to  purcliafe  myrrh,  though 
they  had  a  letter  of  fafe  condud  from  the  ftiekh. 

To  fuch  as  do  not  want  to  be  known,  our  author 
recommends  a  low  black  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia, 
named  Cam  a  ran,  in  latitude  150  30'.  It  is  diftingnifli- 
ed  by  a  white  houfe  or  fortrefs  011  the  weft  end  of  it ; 
where  water  is  to  be  had  in  dill  greater  plenty  than  at 
Azab  ;  but  no  provifions,  or  fuch  only  as  are  very  bad, 
can  be  procured.  If  it  is  neceflary  not  to  be  feen  at 
all  on  the  coaft,  the  ifland  of  Foofht  is  recommended 
by  our  author  as  having  excellent  water,  with  a  faint 
or  monk,  wliofe  office  is  to  keep  the  wells  clean.  This 
is  one  of  the  chain  of  iflands  which  ftretches  almoft 
acrofs  the  gulph  from  Loheia  to  Mafuah,  and  from  ac- 


others,  with  their  tops  frequently  covered  with  fnow  ill 
the  winter. 

Mr  Bruce  next  proceeds  to  confider  fome  queftions 
which  may  be  reckoned  matters  of  curiofity  rather  than 
any  thing  elfe.  One  of  thefe  is  concerning  the  level  of 
the  water  of  this  fea  itfelf,  which  has  been  fuppofed  fe¬ 
veral  feet  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  “  To  this 
(fays  our  author)  I  anfwcr,  that  the  fa£l  has  been  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  fo  by  antiquity,  and  alleged  as  a  reafon 
why  Ptolemy’s  canal  was  made  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Heroopolitic  gulph  rather  than  brought  due  north 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  ;  in  which  laft  cafe  it  was 
feared  it  would  fubmerge  a  great  part  of  Aha  Minor. 
But  who  has  ever  attempted  to  verify  this  by  experi¬ 
ment  ?  or  who  is  capable  of  fettling  the  difference  of  le¬ 
vels,  amounting,  as  fuppofed,  to  fome  feet  and  inches, 
between  two  points  120  miles  diftant  from  each  other, 
over  a  defert  that  has  no  fettled  furface,  but  is  chan¬ 
ging  its  height  every  day  ?  Befides,  fmoe  all  Teas  are  in 
fa6l  but  one,  what  is  it  that  hinders  the  Indian  ocean 
to  flow  to  its  level  ?  What  is  it  that  keeps  the  Indian 
ocean  up  ?  Till  this  laft  branch  of  the  qneftion  is  refol- 
ved,  I  (hall  take  it  for  granted  that  no  fuch  difference 
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Red  Sea  of  level  exhls,  whatever  Ptolemy’s  engineers  might  have 
11  pretended  to  him;  becaufe,  to  fuppofe  it  fad,  is  to  fnp- 
Reddle- ^  pQfe  tjlc  violation  of  one  very  material  law  of  nature.’’ 
v The  next  thing  confidered  by  our  author  is  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  Ifraehtcs  through  the  Re<l  bea.  At  the 
place  where  he  fuppofes  the  paffage  to  have  been,  the 
fea  is  not  quite  four  leagues  broad,  fo  that  it  might  ea- 
fily  have  been  croifed  in  one  night  without  any  miracle. 
There  is  about  14  fathom  water  in  the  channel,  and  9 
st  the  Tides,  with  good  anchorage  ever)' where  ;  the  far- 
thed  fide  is  a  low  fandv  coail,  and  a  very  cafy  landing 
place.  “  Tlie  draught  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulph 
(fays  he)  given  by  Dr  Pococke,  is  very'  erroneous  in 
every  part  of  it.  It  was  propofed  to  Mr  Niebuhr,  when 
ia  Egypt,  to  inquire  upon  the  fpot,  whether  there  were 
not  fome  ridges  of  rocks  where  the  water  was  (hallow, 
To  that  an  army  at  particular  times  might  pafs  over  ? 
Secondly,  whether  the  Etefian  winds,  which  blow 
drongly  all  dimmer  from  the  north-well,  could  not 
blow  fo  violently  againlt  the  fea,  as  to  keep  it  back  on 
a  heap,  fo  that  the  Ifraelites  might  have  pafied  with¬ 
out  a  miracle  ?  And  a  copy  of  tliefe  queries  was  left 
for  me  to  join  my  inquiries  likewife.  But  I  mud  con- 
fed,  however  learned  the  gentlemen  were  who  propofed 
thefe  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  merited  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  folve  them.  If  the  Etefian  winds,  blowing  from 
the  north-wed  in  fummer,  could  heap  up  the  fea  as  a 
wall  on  the  right  or  to  the  fouth,  of  50  feet  high, 
ilill  the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building  the  wall  on 
the  left  hand  or  to  the  north.  Befides,  water  (landing 
in  that  pofition  for  a  day,  mud  have  lod  the  nature  of 
a  fluid.  Whence  came  that  cohefion  of  particles  that 
hindered  that  wall  to  efcape  at  the  Tides  ?  This  is  as 
great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Mofes.  If  the  Etefian  winds 
had  done  this  once,  they  mild  have  repeated  it  many  a 
time  before  and  fince,  from  the  fame  caufes.  Yet  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  fays,  the  Troglodytes,  the  indigenous  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  very  fpot,  had  a  tradition  from  father 
t*>  fon,  from  their  very  earlied  and  remoted  ages,  that 
once  this  divifion  of  the  fea  did  happen  there;  and  that, 
after  leaving  the  bottom  fome  time  dry,  the  fea  again 
came  back  and  covered  it  with  great  fury.  The  words 
uf  this  author  are  of  the  mod  remarkable  kind.  We 
cannot  think  this  heathen  is  writing  in  favour  of  reve¬ 
lation.  He  knew  not  Mofes,  nor  fays  a  word  about 
Pharaoh  and  his  hod  ;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the 
divifion  of  the  fea  in  words  nearly  as  drong  as  thofe 
of  Mofes,  from  the  mouths  of  unbiuded  undefigning 
pagans.” 

Rh'n-Sbank,  in  ornithology.  See  Scolopax. 

REiy-Start,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla. 

Red-  Wing.  S ee  T u  R D u  s . 

REDANS,  in  field  fortification.  See  the  article 
Redens. 

REDDENDUM,  in  law,  is  ufed  fubdantively  for 
the  claufe  in  a  leafe  wherein  the  rent  is  referved  to  the 
leffor.  The  proper  place  for  it  is  next  after  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  edate. 

REDD! TIO,  was  the  third  part  of  the  facrificc  of 
the  heathens,  and  confided  of  the  folemn  aCt  of  putting 
in  again  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  after  they  had  been 
rehgioufiy  infpeCted.  See  Sacrifice. 

REDDLE,  a  foft,  heavy,  red  marie,  of  great  ufe 
in  colouring  ;  and  being  wafiied  and  freed  from  fand, 


RED 

is  often  fold  by  our  druggids  under  the  name  of  lok  Redemp. 

•  tiOli  . 

armemc.  * 

REDEMPTION,  in  law,  a  faculty  or  right  of  rc- Rs  )n# 
entering  upon  lands,  Sec.  that  have  been  fold  and  af- 
figned,  upon  rciinburfing  the  purchafe-money  with  le¬ 
gal  cods. 

Redemption,  in  theology,  denotes  the  recovery  of 
mankind  from  fin  and  death,  by  the  obedience  and  fa- 
orifice  of  Chrid,  who  on  this  account  is  called  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  the  world.  See  Theology. 

REDENS,  Redans,  or  Redant ,  in  fortification,  a 
kind  of  work  indented  in  form  of  the  teeth  of  a  faw, 
with  faliant  and  re-entering  angles  ;  to  the  end  that  one 
part  may  (lank  or  defend  another.  It  is  likewife  called 
faw- work  and  indented  work.  The  lines  or  faces  in  this 
flank  oik  another. 

Redens  are  ufed  in  fortifying  walls,  where  it  is  art 
necefiary  to  be  at  the  expence  of  building  badions  ; 
as  when  they  dand  011  the  fide  of  a  river  rnmiing 
through  a  garrifon  town,  a  marfh,  the  fea,  See.  But  the 
fault  of  fuch  fortification  is,  that  the  befiegers  from  011c 
battery  may  ruin  both  the  Tides  of  the  tenaille  or  front 
of  a  place,  and  make  an  aifault  without  fear  of  being 
enfiladed,  fince  the  defences  are  mined.  The  parapet 
of  the  corridor  is  likewife  often  redented  or  carried  oa 
by  the  way  of  redens.  The  redens  was  ufed  before 
badions  were  invented,  and  fome  people  think  them  pre¬ 
ferable. 

REDI  (Francis),  an  Italian  phyfician  and  polite 
fcholar,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  Tnfcuny  in  1626.  Hij 
ingenuity  and  learning  recommended  him  to  the  office 
of  fird  phyfician  to  Ferdinand  II.  duke  of  Tufcany  ; 
and  he  contributed  not  a  little  toward  the  compiling  of 
the  Dictionary  of  La  Crufca.  He  wrote  upon  vipers, 
upon  the  generation  of  infeCts,  and  compofed  a  good 
deal  of  poetry.  All  his  writings  arc  in  Italian  ;  and 
his  language  is  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Dictionary  of  La  Crufca  have  often  cited  them  as  ftan- 
dards  of  perfection.  He  died  in  1697. 

REDOUBT1,  in  fortification,  a  finall  fqmre  fort, 
without  any  defence  but  in  front  ;  ufed  in  trenches, 
lines  of  circumvallation,  contravallation,  and  approach  ; 
as  alfo  for  the  lodgings  of  corps-de-gard,  and  to  de¬ 
fend  paffiiges. 

REDUCTION,  in  the  fchools,  a  manner  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  term  or  propofiti on,  which  was  before  oppolite  to 
fome  other,  to  be  equivalent  to  it. 

Reduction,  in  arithmetic,  that  rule  whereby  num¬ 
bers  of  different  denominations  are  brought  into  one  de¬ 
nomination.  See  Arithmetic. 

Reduction  of  Equations ,  in  algebra,  is  the  clearing 
them  from  ail  fuperfluous  quantities,  bringing  them  to 
their  lowed  terms,  and  feparating  the  known  from  the 
unknown,  till  at  length  only  the  unknown  quantity  is 
found  on  one  fide,  and  known  ones  on  the  other.  'The 
reduClion  of  an  equation  is  the  lad  part  of  the  refolu- 
tion  of  the  problem.  See  Algebra. 

Reduction  of  a  figure,  defign,  or  draught,  is  the 
making  a  copy  thereof,  either  larger  or  fmaller  than 
the  original ;  (till  preferving  the  form  and  proportion. 

The  great  ufe  of  the  proportional  compares  is  the  re¬ 
duction  of  figures,  See,  whence  they  are  called  compajfes 
of  reduction.  See  the  article  Compass. 

There  are  various  methods  of  reducing  figures,  See, 
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Reduction  the  mod  eafy  is  by  means  of  the  pentagraph,  or  panil- 

II  lelogram  ;  but  this  hath  itsdefeCls.  See  the  article  Pen- 
Redundant.  TAGRAPHt 

"v  The  bell  and  moll  ufual  methods  of  rcduCBon  are  as 

follow:  i.  To  reduce  a  figure,  as  ABCDE  (n°i.)> 
ccccxxxv.  int0  a  compafs.  About  the  middle  of  the  figure, 

as  2,  pitch  on  a  point,  and  from  this  point  draw  lines 
to  its  feveral  angles  A,  B,  C,  &c.  then  drawing  the 
line  s  b  parallel  to  AB,  b  c  parallel  to  BC,  &c.  you  will 
have  the  figure  abc  de  fimilar  to  ABCDE. 

If  the  figure  abc  de  had  been  required  to  be  enlarged, 
there  needed  nothing  but  to  produce  the  lines  from  the 
point  beyond  the  angles,  as  2  D,  z  C,  See.  and  to  draw 
lines,  viz.  DC,  CB,  See.  parallel  to  the  Tides  d  c>  c  by 
&c. 

2.  To  reduce  a  figure  by  the  angle  of  proportion, 
fuppofe  the  figure  ABCDE  (n°2.)  required  to  bedi- 
minilhed  in  the  proportion  of  the  line  AB  to  a  b 
(n°  3.),  draw  the  indefinite  line  GH  (n°4.),  and 
from  G  to  H  fet  off  the  line  AB.  On  G  deferibe 
the  arch  HI.  Set  off  the  line  a  b  as  a  chord  on  HI, 
and  draw  GI.  Then  with  the  angle  IGH,  you  have 
all  the  meafures  of  the  figure  to  be  drawn.  Thus  to 
lay  down  the  point  c ,  take  the  interval  BC,  and  upon 
the  point  G  deferibe  the  arch  KL.  Alfo  on  the  point 
G  deferibe  MN  ;  and  upon  A,  with  the  diflance  MN, 
deferibe  an  arch  cutting  the  preceding  one  in  c,  which 
will  determine  the  fide  be.  And  after  the  fame  manner 
are  the  other  fides  and  angles  to  be  deferibed.  The 
fame  procefs  will  alfo  ferve  to  enlarge  the  figure. 

3.  To  reduce  a  figure  by  a  ferde.  Meafure  all  the 
Tides  of  the  figure,  as  ABCDE  (n°  2.)  by  a  fcale, 
and  lay  down  the  fame  meafures  refpeClively  from  a 
fmaller  fcale  in  the  proportion  required. 

4.  To  reduce  a  map,  defign,  or  figure,  by  fquares. 
Divide  the  original  into  little  fquares,  and  divide  a  frefh 
paper  of  the  dimenfions  required  into  the  fame  number 
of  fquares,  which  are  to  be  larger  or  lefs  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  the  map  is  to  be  enlarged  or  diminiflied.  This 
done  in  every  fquare  of  the  lecond  figure,  draw  what 
you  find  in  its  corrcfpondent  one  in  the  firft. 

Reduction,  in  metallurgy,  is  the  bringing  back  me¬ 
talline  fubftances  which  have  been  changed  into  fcoritc 
or  afhes,  or  otherwife  diveited  of  their  metallic  form, 
into  their  natural  and  original  Hate  of  metals  again. 
See  Metallurgy,  [ajfim  ;  and  Chemistry,  n*  140. 
and  320. 

Reduction,  in  fnrgery,  denotes  an  operation  where¬ 
by  a  diflocated,  luxated,  or  fractured  bone,  is  reitored 
to  its  former  Hate  or  place. 

REDUNDANCY,  a  fault  in  difeourfe,  confiding 
in  the  ufe  of  a  fuperfiuity  of  words.  Words  perfect¬ 
ly  fynonymous  arc  redundant,  and  ought  to  be  re¬ 
trenched. 

REDUNDANT,  in  mufic.  What  the  French  call 
vne  accord fuper/lue ,  which  we  have  tranflated  a  redun¬ 
dant  chord  in  the  article  Music  (from  D? Alembert), 
has  by  others  been  rendered  a  chord  extremely  Jharp,  as 
in  the  translation  of  Rameau’s  Principles  of  Compofi- 
tion.  Their  natnre  will  be  bell  under  flood  by  a  few 
examples,  and  an  account  of  the  number  of  tones,  femi- 
tones,  or  leffor  intervals,  contained  in  each. 

The  fccond  redundant  is  compofed  of  a  major  tone, 
and  a  minor  femitonc;  as  from  fa  to  fol  fliarp.  Its  pro¬ 
portion  is  as  Out  to  75. 
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The  third  redundant  confifts  of  two  tones  and  a  femi-  Ree 
tone,  as  fa>  la ,  fharp.  Its  proportion  is  as  96  to  125.  R("Exm 
The  fourth  redundant  is  the  fame  with  the  tritone.  change. 
From  thefe  examples  compared  with  the  fame  inter-  — 
vals  in  their  natural  Hate,  the  reader  may  form  a  general 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  redundant , 

REE,  Reis,  or  Res ,  a  little  Portuguefe  coin.  See 
Money -Table. 

REED,  in  botany.  See  Arundo  and  Bamboo. 

There  are  two  forts  of  reeds,  fays  HaffelquiH,  grow¬ 
ing  near  the  Nile.  One  of  them  lias  fcarce  any  branch¬ 
es  ;  but  is  furnifhed  with  numerous  leaves,  which  are 
narrow,  fmooth,  channelled  on  the  upper  furface  ;  and 
the  plant  is  about  1 1  feet  high.  The  Egyptians  make 
ropes  of  the  leaves.  They  lay  them  in  water  like  hemp, 
and  then  make  them  into  good  Hrong  cables.  Thefe, 
with  the  bark  of  the  date-tree,  form  almoil  the  only 
cable  ufed  in  the  Nile.  The  other  fort  is  of  great  con- 
fequence.  It  is  a  fmall  reed,  about  two  or  three  feet 
high,  full  branched,  with  fhort,  fliarp,  lancet- fliaped 
leaves.  The  roots,  which  are  as  thick  as  the  Hem, 
creep  and  mat  thcmfelves  together  to  a  conliderable  di- 
nance.  This  plant  feems  ufelefs  in  common  life  :  but 
to  it,  continues  the  learned  author,  is  the  very  foil  of 
Egypt  owing  :  for  the  matted  roots  have  Hopped  the 
earth  which  floated  in  the  waters,  and  thus  formed,  out 
of  the  fea,  a  country  that  is  habitable. 

Fire- Reeds.  See  Fir  E-Ship. 

Reed,  a  term  in  the  weH  of  England  for  the  Hraw 
ufed  by  thatchers,  which  is  wheat  llraw  finely  combed, 
confiHing  of  Hiff,  unbruifed,  and  unbroken  Halks  of 
great  length,  carefully  feparated  from  the  Hraw  ufed 
for  fodder  by  the  threfher,  and  bound  in  (heaves  or 
nitches,  each  of  which  weighs  28  lb.  and  are  fold  from 
21  s.  to  31  s.  per  hundred  nitches,  according  to  tlw- 
feafon.  1  his  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  art  or 
thatching,  as  it  gives  a  finifli  to  the  work  which  cannot 
be  attained  by  Hraw,  rough  and  tumbled  together, 
without  any  feparation  of  the  long  and  fhort :  it  alfo 
is  a  readier  mode  of  working. 

REEF,  a  term  in  navigation.  .When  toere  is  a 
great  gale  of  wind,  they  commonly  roll  up  part  of  the 
fail  below,  that  by  this  means  it  may  become  the  nar¬ 
rower,  and  not  draw  fo  much  wind  ;  which  contract¬ 
ing  or  taking  up  the  fail  they  call  a  reef  or  reefing  the 
fail:  fo  alfo  when  a  top-majl  is  fprungy  as  they  call  it, 
that  is,  when*  it  is  cracked,  or  alinoH  broken  in  the  cap,* 
they  cut  off  the  lower  piece  that  was  near  broken  offy 
and  fetting  the  other  part,  now  much  fhorter,  in  the 
Hep  again,,  they  call  it  a  reefed  top-majl . 

REEL,  in  the  manufactories,  a  machine  ferving  for 
the  office  of  reeling.  There  aie  various  kinds  of  reels ; 
fome  very  fimple,  others  very  complex. 

REELING,  in  the  manufactories,  the  winding  of 
filk,  cotton,  or  the  like,  into  iv  fleam,  or  upon  a  button, 
to  pre\ent  its  entangling.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  char¬ 
ging  or  di (charging  of  bobbins,  or  .quills,  to  ufe  them  in 
the  manufacture  of  different  Huffs,  as  thread,  filk,  cot<* 
ton,  «Scc.  Reeling  is  performed  in  different  ways,  and 
on  different  engines. 

REEVING;  in  the  fea-language,  the  putting  a  rope 
through  a  block ;  hence  to  pull  a  rope  out  of  a  block 
is  called  un reeving. 

RE-EXCHANGE,  in  commerce,  a  fecond  pay* 
pient  of  the  price  of  exchange,  or  rather  the  price  of 
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e<5How  a  new  exchange  due  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  that  comes 
.  fl,  to  be  protdled,  and  to  be  refunded  the  bearer  by  the 
drawer  or  indorfer. 

REFECTION,  among  ecclefiallicF,  a  fpare  meal  or 
repall,  juft  fufficing  for  the  fdpport  of  hfe  :  hence  the 
hall  in  convents,  and  other  communities,  where  the 
monks,  nuns,  & c.  take  their  refections  or  meals  in  com¬ 
mon,  is  called  the  ref  calory. 

REFERENCE,  in  writing,  See.  a  mark  relative  to 
another  iimilar  one  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  where  fomething  omitted  in  the  text  is  added, 
and  which  is  to  be  inferted  either  in  reading  or  copy¬ 
ing. 

REFINING,  in  general,  is  the  art  of  purifying  a 
thing  ;  including  not  only  the  effaying  or  refining  of 
metals,  but  likewife  the  depuration  or  clarification  of 
liquors.  See  Metallurgy,  Part  II.  Clarification; 
and  Pharmacy. 

Gold  and  filver  may  be  refined  by  feveral  methods, 
which  are  all  founded  on  the  efiential  properties  of  thefe 
metals,  and  acquire  different  names  according  to  their 
kinds.  Thus,  for  inftance,  gold  having  the  property 
which  no  other  metal,  not  even  filver,  has  of  refilling 
the  adion  of  fulphur,  of  antimony,  of  nitrous  acid,  of 
marine  acid,  may  be  purified  by  thefe  agents  from  all 
other  metallic  fubftances,  and  confequently  may  be  re¬ 
fined.  Thefe  operations  are  diftinguiftied  by  proper 
names,  as  purification  of  gold  by  antimony ;  parting ,  ccncen- 
e  Part-  trated  parting ,  dry  parting  *.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  as 
filver  has  the  property,  which  the  imperfed  metals 
have  not,  of  relifting  the  adion  of  nitre,  it  may  be  re¬ 
fined  by  this  fait  :  but  the  term  refining  is  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  purification  of  gold  and  filver  by  lead  in 
the  cupel. 

This  is  pei formed  by  the  deftrudion,  vitrification, 
and  fcorification,  of  all  the  extraneous  and  deftrudible 
metallic  fubftances  with  which  they  are  all  allayed. 

As  none  but  the  perfed  metals  can  refill  the  com¬ 
bined  adion  of  air  and  fire,  without  loling  their  in¬ 
flammable  principle,  and  being  changed  into  earthy  or 
vitreous  matters,  incapable  of  remaining  any  longer  uni¬ 
ted  with  fubftances  in  a  metallic  ftate,  there  is  then  a 
poflibility  of  purifying  gold  and  filver  from  all  allay  of 
imperfect  metals  merely  by  the  adion  of  fire  and  air  ; 
only  by  keeping  them  fufed  till  all  the  allay  be  deftroy- 
ed  :  but  this  purification  would  be  very  cxpenfiye,  from 
the  great  confumption  of  fuel,  and  would  be  exceedingly 
tedious.  Silver  allayed  with  copper  has  been  expofed 
longer  than  60  hours  to  a  glafs-houfe  fire  without  be¬ 
ing  perfectly  refined  :  the  rcafon  of  which  iSj  that 
when  a  fmall  quantity  only  of  imperfed  metal  remains 
united  vith  gold  or  filver,  it  is  covered  and  protedled 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  which  is  ncceffary  for  the 
eombuftion  of  the  imperfedl  metals,  as  of  all  oombuiti- 
ble  matters. 

This  refining  of  gold  and  filver  merely  by  the  adion 
of  fire,  which  was-  the  only  method  anciently  known, 
was  very  long,  difficult,  expenfive,  and  imperfedl  ;  but 
a  much  fhorter  and  more  advantageous  method  has  been 
difeovered.  This  method  confifts  in  adding  to  the  al¬ 
layed  gold  and  filver  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  and  in 
expoling  afterwards  thi3  mixture  to  the  aclion  of  the 
fire.  Lead  is  one  of  the  metals  which  lofes  moil 
quickly  and  eafily  afnfficient  quantity  of  its  inflammable 
principle  to  eeafe  to  be  in  a  metallic  ftate;  but,  at  the 
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lame  time,  this  m°tal  has  the  remarkable  property  of  Refining^ 
retaining,  notwithfta  idiug  the  adion  of  the  fire,  enough  ^ 

of  this  lame  inflammable  principle  to  be  very  eafily 
melted  into  a  vitrified  and  powerfully  vitrifying  matter, 
called  litharge. 

The  lead  then  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  gold  and 
filver  to  be  refined,  or  which  happens  naturally  to  be 
mixed  with  thefe  metals,  produces  in  their  refining  the 
following  advantages  :  I.  By  increaflng  the  proportion 
of  imperfect  metals,  it  prevents  them  from  being  fo 
well  covered  and  protected  by  the  perfect  metals. — 

2.  By  uniting  with  thefe  imperfedl  metals,  it  commu¬ 
nicates  to  them  a  property  it  has  of  lofing  very  eafily  a 
great  part  of  its  inflammable  principle.  3.  By  its  vi¬ 
trifying  and  fuiing  property  which  it  txercifes  with  all 
its  force  upon  the  calcined  and  naturally  refraclory  parts 
of  the  other  metals,  it  facilitates  and  accelerates  the  fu- 
fion,  the  fcorification,  and  the  feparation  of  thefe  me¬ 
tals.  Thefe  are  the  advantages  procured  by  lead  in  the 
refining  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  lead,  wfliich  in  thfs  operation  is  fcorified,  and 
fcorifies  along  with  it  the  impeded  metals,  feparates 
from  the  metallic  maf?,  with  which  it  is  then  incapable* 
of  remaining  united.  It  floats  upon  the  furfaee  of  the 
melted  mafs  ;  becaufe,  by  lofing  part  of  its  plilogif- 
ton,  it  lofes  alio  part  of  its  fpceific  gravity,  and  killly 
it  vitrifies. 

Thefe  vitrified  and  melted  'matters  accumulating 
more  and  more  upon  the  furfaee  of  the  metal  while  the 
operation  advances,  would  proted  this  furfaee  from  the 
contad  of  air  which  is  fo  abfolutcly  neceflary  for  the 
icorification  of  the  reft,  and  would  thus  ilop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  operation,  which  could  never  be  finiflied,  if 
a  method  had  not  been  contrived  for  their  removal.  This 
removal  of  the  vitrified  matter  is  procured  either  by  the 
nature  of  the  veflel  in  which  the  melted  matter  is  con¬ 
tained,  and  which  being  porous,  abl'orbs  and  imbibes- 
the  fcorified  matter  as  fail  as  it  is  formed,  or  by  a  chan¬ 
nel  cut  iu  the  edge  of  the  veflel  through  which  the 
matter  flows  out. 

The  veflel  in  which  the  refining  is  performed  is  flat 
and  (hallow,  that  the  matter  which  it  contains  may  pre- 
fer.t  to  the  ah*  the  greatdl  furfaee  pofliblc.  This  form 
rcfembles  that  of  a  cup,  and  hence  it  ha3  been  called  cu¬ 
pel.  rihe  furnace  ought  to  be  vaulted,  that  the  beat 
may  be  applied  upon  the  furfaee  of  the  metal  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  operation.  Upon  this  furfaee  a 
cruft  of  dark-coloured  pellicle  is  continually  forming. 

In  the  irritant  when  all  the  imperfed  metal  is  deft  roved, 
and  confequently  the  fcorification  ceafes,  the  furfaee  of 
the  perfect  metals  is  feen,  and  appears  clean  and  bril¬ 
liant.  This  forms  a  kind  of  figuration  or  eoruf- 
cation.  By  this  mark  the  metal  is  known  to  be  refined. 

If  the  operation  be  fo  conduded  that  the  metal  fuf- 
taiirs  only  the  precife  degree  of  heat  neceflary  to  keep 
it  fufed  before  it  be  perfectly  refined,  we  may  obferve* 
that  it  fixes  or  becomes  foil’d- ?.ll  at  once  in  the  very  in- 
itant  of  the  coru  feat  ion  ;  becaufe  a  greater  heat  is  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  filver  or  gold  in  fuliou  when  they  arc 
pure  than  when  allayed  with  lead. 

The  operation  of  refining  may  be  performed  in  fmall  * 
or  in  large  quantities,  upon  the  fame  principles,  but 
only  with  fome  differences  in  the  management.  As  the 
refining  of  fmall  quantities  of  perfed  metals  is  perform* 
ed  in  the  fame  maimer  as  tilde  metals  arc  effayed,  the* 
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Reflexion  efTay  being  only  a  very  accurate  refining,  we  refer  to  the 
H  article  Essay  of  the  V aim  of  Silver . 

Reform*  LargC  quantities  of  filver  are  thus  purified,  after  the 
operations  by  which  that  metal  is  obtained  from  its 
ores.  This  filver,  being  always  much  allayed,  is  to  be 
mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  lead  to  complete  its 
purification,  nnlefs  lead  has  beer,  added  in  its  firil  fufion 
from  the  ore,  or  uillefs  it  has  been  extra&ed  from  an 
ore  which  alfo  contains  lead  ;  in  which  latter  cafe,  it  is 
allayed  naturally  with  a  fufficient  quantity,  or  more  than 
fufficient,  for  the  refining  of  it. 

REFLECTION,  the  return  or  progreffive  motion 
of  a  moving  body,  occafioned  by  fome  obffacle  which 
hindered  it  from  purfuing  its  former  direction. 

Circular  Inflrummt  of  Re flection,  an  inffrument 
for  meafnring  angles  to  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy. 
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to  better.  But  it  appears  at  prefent  to  have  been 
chiefly  made  a  pretence  for  defigns  which  could  not 
fairly  or  fafely  be  avowed. 

A  reform  in  religion  and  in  parliament  (fee  Parlia¬ 
ment)  has,  we  know,  been  moil  loudly  called  for  by 
men  whofe  religious  notions  are  immenfely  different 
from  what  has  been  generally  reckoned  Chriffianity,  and 
whofe  defigns,  as  has  been  legally  proved,  went  to  the 
overthrow  of  all  civil  order.  For  inhdious  purpofes 
like  tliefe,  the  word  reform  is  a  good  cloak,  efpecially 
if  anything  can  be  fixed  upon,  either  in  the  religion  or 
government  of  the  llate,  which,  with  the  help  of  exag¬ 
geration  and  diffortion,  can  be  reprefented  to  the  weak 
and  unthinking  as  extremely  defective  and  erroneous. 

The  general  error  of  thefe  men  feems  to  be,  that  ha¬ 
ving  picked  up  a  fet  of  fpeculative  notions  which  flatter 
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It  was  invented  by  the  celebrated  -aftronomer  Mr  To-  their  own  pride  and  the  pride  of  thofe  who  liffen  to 
bias  Mayer  of  Gottingen,  principally  with  a  view  to  them,  they  will  allow  nothing  to  the  arguments  of  their 
^  1  r  14  1  -  J  opponents  or  the  experience  of  mankind.  They  think 


do  away  the  errors  of  the  divifions  of  the  limb  ;  and 
has  fince  been  much  improved  by  the  Chevalier  de 
13orda,  and  M.  J.  H.  de  Magellan.  This  inffrument  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  meafuring  of  the  diflances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  was  ufed  by  the  French  in 
their  pait  of  the  operation  for  determining  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  meridians  of  Paris  and  Greenwich.  For  the 
-defeription,  reCli  float  ion,  and  ufe  of  this  inffrument,  fee 
the  article  Navigation,  and  Mackay  on  the  Longitude , 
vol.  i.  p.  44. 

Reflection  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  in  catoptrics,  is 
their  return,  afteV  approaching  fo  near  the  furface  of 
bodies  as  to  be  thereby  repelled  or  driven  backwards. 
For  the  caufes  of  reflection,  fee  Optics,  Index  at 
Rays  of  Light ,  and  Reftetlion  of  Light ,  &c.  For  the 
application  of  the  do&rine  of  reflection  to  mirrors,  fee 
Optics,  p.  347 — 349.  See  alfo  Mirror,  Burning - 
Glcfi ,  and  Glafs-G rinding  ;  and  for  the  coating  or  foli¬ 
ating  of  mirrors,  fee  the  article  Foliating  of  Looking - 
glaffes ,  See.  See  alfo  Telescope. 

Reflection  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively,  for  an  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  turns  its  view  backwards 
•is  it  were  upon  itfelf,  and  makes  itfelf  and  its  own  ope¬ 
rations  the  objeCt  of  its  difquifition  ;  and  by  contem¬ 
plating  the  manner,  order,  and  laws,  which  it  obferves 
in  perceiving  ideas,  comparing  them  together,  reafon- 
ing,  See.  it  frames  new  ideas  of  the  relations  difeovered 
therein.  See  Metaphysics. 

REFLEX,  in  painting,  means  thofe  places  inapiChire 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  illuminated  by  light  refleCled 
from  foine  other  body  in  the  fame  piece.  See  Paint¬ 
ing,  Part  I.  feCl.  2.  and  5. 

REFLUX,  the  backward  courfe  of  water,  has  the 
fame  meaning  as  the  ebbing  of  the  fea,  and  is  oppofed 
to  flood,  flux,  or  the  flowing  of  the  fea.  See  Tides. 

REFORM  means  a  change  from  worfe  to  better,  a 
re  effablifhment  or  revival  of  former  negleCted  difeipline, 
or  a  correction  of  abufes  therein.  The  term  is  much 
ufed  in  a  monadic  fenfe  for  the  reducing  an  order  or 
congregation  of  religious  to  the  ancient  fe verity  of  the 
rule  from  which  it  had  gradually  fwerved,  or  even 
for  improving  on  the  ancient  rule  and  inilitution  itfelf, 
and  voluntarily  making  it  more  fevere.  In  this  fenfe 
die  order  of  St  Bernard  is  faid  to  be  only  a  reform  of 
that  of  St  Benedict.  In  this  country  it  is  applied  both 
to  politics  and  religion,  and  may  innocently  be  applied 
to  any  endeavours  to  change  an  eflabhfhment  from  worfe 


fo  often  and  fo  much  upon  their  ideal  reforms,  that 
while  they  imagine  their  notions  are  liberal  and  exten- 
five,  they  become  contracted  beyond  imagination ;  while 
their  judgments,  of  courfe,  are  warped  with  the  moll 
inveterate  prejudices  (lee  Prejudice.)  They  fee,  or 
think  they  fee,  the  propriety  of  their  fchemes  ;  but  they 
feldom,  perhaps  never,  reflect,  that  that  may  be  true  in 
fpeculation  or  in  theory  which  cannot  pofiibly  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  practice.  They  will  not  take  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  allow  it  to  profit  by  the  wifdom  and  experience  of 
ages;  but  they'  will  reform  it  according  to  thofe  ideas  of 
right  which  they  have  learned  from  their  own  fpecula- 
tions  and  airy'  theories  ;  feldom  confidering  what  may 
be  done,  they  are  determined  to  do  what  they  think 
ought  to  be  done.  Liberty  of  confidence,  and  liberty 
of  aClion,  have  been  claimed  by  them  as  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man  ;  and  fo  vve  ouri elves  are  difpoftd  to  think 
them  :  nor  have  we  heard  that  in  this  country  they  have 
been  denied  to  any  man,  or  fet  of  men,  fo  far  as  has  been 
thought  confiftent  with  the  fafety  of  the  hate,  and 
that  of  the  other  individuals  who  compofe  it.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  very  fame  men  hefitate  not  to  blame, 
with  acrimony  the  moll  violent,  and  to  the  utmoll  of 
their  power  to  reilrain,  the  a&ions  and  opinions  of  thofe 
who  with  equal  conviction,  often  on  better  grounds,  and 
generally  with  more  modefty,  differ  from  them. 

Ainidff  that  exceffive  ardour,  too,  with  which  they' 
propagate  their  opinions,  tlicyr  forget  the  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  ot  withdrawing  the  attention  of  that  part  of  the 
community,  who  muff  earn  their  bread  by  the  fweat 
of  their  brow,  from  their  proper  occupations,  to  the 
tempelluous  fea  of  political  debate,  for  which  their 
education  and  mode  of  life  cannot  poffiblyr  have  quali¬ 
fied  them.  It  requires  but  very  little  penetration, 
however,  to  be  able  to  fee,  that  it  can  be  of  no  real 
fervice  either  to  the  individuals  themfelves,  or  to  the 
community  at  large,  in  whatever  light  we  look  upon  it. 
Indeed,  to  make  thofe  the  judges  of  the  law,  and  the 
reformers  of  the  legiflature,  who  have  all  their  lives 
been  employed  in  manual  labour,  is  the  extreme  of  fol¬ 
ly  ;  and  yet  it  is  vvliat  fome  men  of  confiderablc  abilities, 
and  from  whom  we  had  reafon  to  expeCl  better  things, 
have  more  than  once  attempted.  'I  lie  effeCl  of  fueh  a 
mode  of  feduClion  (and  it  deferves  no  better  name),  when 
it  (hall  become  general,  inflead  of  ferving  the  purpofes  of 
a  real  reform,  muff  be  to  annihilate  all  civil  order.  Diffa- 
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tlsfa&ion  is  the  mofi:  powerful  check  to  honeft  induftry; 
and  difiatisfadlion  and  idlencfs  mull  be  the  efFedt  of  the 
^  wanderings  of  fneh  men  in  the  labyrinths  of  politics  ; 
which,  for  uncultivated  minds  efpecially, paves  the  way  for 
every  fpecies  of  vice,  and  gradually  ripens  them  for  any 
wickednefs,  however  atrocious.  For  the  truth  of  thefe  re- 
marks,  we  appeal  to  the  hiflory  of  mankind  from  the  Crea¬ 
tion  to  the  prefent  time:  and  we  would  fcrioufly  requeft 
the  foker  fritnds  of  nforn ,  and  many  fuch,  \tc  doubt  not, 
there  are,  to  refiedf,  that  in  the  prefent  day  we  have 
more  to  fear  from  Hcentioufnefs  than  from  defpotifm  ; 
from  reform  carried  to  an  extreme  than  from  the  pre¬ 
tended  attempts  either  of  kings  or  m millers  to  annihi¬ 
late  our  real  liberty  (fee  Revolution). 

It  may  alfo  be  worth  their  while  to  confider,  that 
times  of  public  danger  are  not  generally  the  bell  adapt¬ 
ed  to  attempt  changes  of  government  ;  becanfe  what 
might  fatisfy  one  party  would  probably  bethought  too 
little  by  another,  and  divifions  at  fuch  a  period  are  molt 
dangerous.  When,  therefore,  attempts  are  made  for  re¬ 
form  which  appear  to  be  inconfiflent  with  the  fafety  of 
the  (late,  reftridlions  mult  be  ufed,  which  may  by  fpecu- 
lative  men  be  thought  fevere  and  unneceffary,  but  of 
which  they  themfeives  are  the  caufes.  Thefe  re- 
ftridtions  too  will  be  patiently  fubmitted  to  by  the 
wifer  part  of  the  community,  when  in  more  peaceable 
times  they  would  neither  have  been  thought  of  nor  al¬ 
lowed. 

Speculative  reafoners  may  fpeak  as  much  as  they 
will  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  men,  and  of  reform¬ 
ing  government  by  the  dictates  of  a  refined  and  dif- 
paflionate  philofophy ;  but  when  they  come  to  apply 
their  notions  to  pra&ice,  they  will  either  find  their  re- 
prefentations  little  better  than  empty  founds,  and  there¬ 
fore  ineffedlual  ;  or,  as  is  more  generally  found  to  be 
the  cafe,  thofe  fchemes  which  in  theory  appeared  to  be 
perfect,  will  in  pra&ice,  when  combined  with  the  ma¬ 
lignant  and  ambitious  pafiions  of  men,  Rad  to  ruin  and 
diforder.  I  he  firfl  inflitution  of  government,  except 
among  the  Jews,  was  unqucflionably  the  effed  of  paf- 
fion  and  intereft  combined  ;  and  this  paffion  and  this 
interell,  reftrained  within  due  bounds,  is  produdive  of 
much  happinefs.  That  government,  we  believe,  too, 
will  be  bell  Supported,  and  moft  produdive  of  happi¬ 
nefs,  in  which  the  mutual  pafiions  and  interefts  of  the 
individuals  who  compofe  it  are  fo  equally  poifed  as  to 
fuppovt  one  another,  and  to  promote  each  the  ends  and 
fuccefs  of  the  other  :  and  this  by  the  ablefl  reafoners 
and  the  bed  men  has  been  thought  to  be  the  cafe  with 
the  Briti/h  conftitution.  If  the  modern  favourers  of 
reform  fhould  think  this  an  unflable  fupport,  if  they 
will  confider  the  world  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  as  it  is, 
they  will  find  it  the  only  one  we  have,  except  religion  ; 
and  they  will  thence  be  inclined  to  make  the  belief  it! 
If,  after  all,  however,  they  fhould  be  difpofed  to  doubt 
the  pofition,  we  have  only  further  to  rcqnelt:  them,  with 
the  fincerity  of  men  and  of  Chriftians,  to  confult  their 
own  breads,  and  ferioufly  to  confider  the  probable  mo¬ 
tives  of  thofe  who  ad  with  them.  They  will  then  per¬ 
haps  fee,  and  they  furely  ought  to  acknowledge,  that 
few  men  have  aded  more  according  to  the  impulfc  of 
paflion,  intered,  and  ambition,  than  thofe  who  have  for 
fome  time  pad  founded  the  toezin  of  reform. 

.  REFORMATION,  in  general,  an  ad  of  reform¬ 
ing  or  corroding  an  error  or  abui'e  in  religion,  difei- 
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pline,  or  the  like.  By  way  of  eminence  the  word  is  Refcrmi* 
ufed  for  that  great  alteration  and  reformation  in  the  cor-  t*on* 
rupted  fyftem  of  Chridianity,  begun  by  Luther  in  the 
year  1917. 

Under  the  article  History  (fed.  ii.),  the  various 
corruptions  in  religion,  t  y  oppreflions  and  ufurpations 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  extreme  infolcnce  of  the  popes, 
have  been  fo  fully  treated  of,  that  any  further  detail 
here  is  unneceffary.  It  is  diffident  to  obferve,  that,  be-  rhe  1 
fore  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  Pope  had  inatfumesthe 
the  mod  audacious  manner  declared  himfelf  the  foverei^n^P0^  °f 
ot  the  whole  world.  All  the  parts  of  it  which  were tiie 
inhabited  by  thofe  who  were  not  Chriftians,  be  account-  WOr  d# 
ed  to  be  inhabited  by  no -body  ;  and  if  Chriilians  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  poTTefs  any  of  thofe  countries,  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  make  war  upon  the  inhabitants 
without  any  provocation,  and  to  treat  them  with  no 
more  humanity  than  they  would  have  treated  wild 
beads.  The  countries,  if  conquered,  were  to  be  par¬ 
celled  out  according  to  the  pope’s  pleafure  ;  and  dread¬ 
ful  was  the  (ituation  of  that  prince  who  refufed  to  obey 
the  will  of  the  holy  pontiff,  of  which  many  inftances 
will  occur  to  the  reader  in  the  various  hiflorical  articles 
of  this  work.  In  confequence  of  this  extraordinary 
authority  which  the  pope  had  affirmed,  he  at  lad  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  king  of  Portugal  all  the  countries  to  the  eall- 
ward  of  Cape  Non  in  Africa,  and  to  the  king  of  Spain 
all  the  countries  to  the  weftward  of  it.  In  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion*  of  fome,  was  completed  in  his 
perion  the  chara&er  of  Antichrijl  fitting  in  the  temple  of 
God ,  and Jbewing  himfelf  as  God*.'  He  had  long  before,  *  2  T  heC. 
fay  they,  afl timed  the  fupremacy  belonging  to  the  Dei-5'*  4* 
ty  himfelf  in  fpiritual  matters  ;  and  now  he  affiimed  the 
fame  fupremacy  in  worldly  matters  alfo,  giving  the  ex¬ 
treme  regions  of  the  earth  to  whom  he  pleafed.  The 
Reformation,  therefore,  they  confider  as  the  immediate 
efFeCl  of  divine  power  taking  vengeance  on  this  and  all 
other  deviations  from  the  fyilem  of  truth  ;  while  others 
confider  it  merely  as  an  effeft  of  natural  caufes,  and 
which  might  have  been  forefeen  and  prevented,  without 
abridging  the  papal  power  in  any  conliderable  degree. 

.  .^e  t^1^s  as  it  will,  however,  the  above-mentioned  par¬ 
tition  was  the  lad  piece  of  infolence  which  the  pope 
ever  had,  or  in  all  probability  ever  will  have,  in  his  pow¬ 
er  to  excrcife,  in  the  way  of  parcelling  out  the  globe 
to  Ins  adherents.  Every  thing  was  quiet,  every  heretic 
exterminated,  and  the  whole  'Cliriflian  world  fupinely 
acquiefeed  in  the  enormous  abfurdities  which  were  in¬ 
culcated  upon  them  ;  when,  in  1517,  the  empire  of  fuper- 
icition  began  to  decline,  and  has  continued  to  do  fo  ever 
fince.  The  perfon  who  made  the  firU  attack  on  the 
extravagant  iupcHhtions  then  prevailing  was  Martin 
Luther ;  the  oeeafion  of  which  is  fully  related  under 
tne  article  Luther.  By  fome  it  is  pretended,  that 
the  only  motive  which  Luther  had  in  beginning  the  Re¬ 
formation  was  his  enmity  to  the  Dominican  friars,  who  2 
had  excluded  his  order  (the  Augudins)  from  all  fhare  Rcfo;ma-“ 

.n  the  gainful  traffic  of  indulgences.  But  this  does  not  ufX* 
feem  at  all  probable,  if  we  confider  that  fuch  a  motive 
would  not  naturally  have  led  him  to  deny  the  virtue  of 
indulgences,  as  fuch  conduit  could  not  but  exclude  him 
forever  from  any  chance  of  a  (hare  in  the  traffic,  which 
otherwife  perhaps  he  might  have  obtained.  Belides 
the  extreme  contrariety  of  this  traffic  to  the  common 
principles  of  reufon  and  honefly  was  fo  great,  tlvat  we 
6  cannot- 
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cannot  wonder  at  finding  one  man  in  the  world  who  had 
fenfe  enough  to  difcern  it,  and  virtue  enoug.i  to  oppo.e 
fuch  an  infamous  practice.  In  all  probability,  howevt.  , 
the  infignificancy  of  the  fird  reformer  was  the  reafon 
why  he  was  not  perfecutcd  and  exterminated  at  Ins  hrlt 
beginning,  as  others  had  b ;  n  before  him.  Another 
reafon  probably  might  be,  that  he  did  not  at  once  at¬ 
tack  the  whole  errors  of  Popery,  but  brought  aoout  his 
reformation  gradually,  probably  as  it  occurred  to  lnm- 
felf,  and  as  we  have  related  in  the  account  of  his  life. 

The  Reformation  began  in  the  city  of  W  ittcinbeig 
in  Saxony,  but  was  not  long  confined  either  to  that  ci¬ 
ty  or  province.  In  1520  the  Francifcan  friars,  who 
had  the  care  of  promulgating  indulgences  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  were  oppofed  by  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  in 
underllanding  and  knowledge  to  Luther  lumfelt.  rte 
proceeded  with  the  greatell  vigour,  even  at  the  very  be¬ 
einning,  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  Pope|7  ;  but 
his  opinions  were  declared  erroneous  by  the  univerfities 
of  Cologne  and  Louvain.  Notwdhdanding this,  the 
magiftrates  of  Zurich  approved  of  his  proceedings  ;  and 
that  whole  canton,  together  with  thofe  of  Bern,  Batil, 
and  Chaffaufen,  embraced  his  opinions. 

In  Germany,  Luther  continued  to  make  great  ad¬ 
vances,  without  being  in  the  lead  intimidated  by  the 
ecclefiaftical  cenfures  which  were  thundered  againlt  him 
from  all  quarters,  he  being  continually  protefted  by  the 
German  princes  either  from  religious  or  political  mo- 
tives,  fo  that  his  adverfaries  could  not  accomphih  Ins 
definition  as  they  had  done  that  of  others.  The  prm- 
ces  who  were  upon  bad  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
took  advantage  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  newdoftrines;  and 
in  their  own  dominions  eafily  overturned  a  church  which 
had  loll  all  the  refpeft  and  veneration  of  the  inferior 
ranks.  The  court  of  Rome  had  difobhged  fome  of  the 
fmaller  princes  in  the  north  of  Germany,  whom  the 
Pope  probably  thought  too  infigmlicant  to  be  worth 
the  managing,  and  they  unwerfally  eltabhfhed  the  Re¬ 
formation  irTtheir  own  dominions.  Melandlhon,  Car- 
lo Radius,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  alfo  greatly  tor- 
warded  the  work  of  Luther  ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
Popilh  hierarchy  would  have  foon  come  to  an  end,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  at  lead,  had  not  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  given  a  fevere  check  to  the  progrefs 
of  reformation  in  Germany.  In  order  to  follow  out  the 
fchemes  diftated  by  his  ambition,  he  thought  it  neceP 
fary  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  pope  ;  and  the  moll 
effedlual  method  of  doing  this  was  by  deftroying  Luther. 
The  Pope’s  legates  infilled  that  Luther  ought  to  be 
condemned  by  the  diet  of  Worms  without  either  trial 
or  hearing  ;  as  being  a  moll  notorious,  avowed,  and  in¬ 
corrigible  heretic.  However,  this  appeared  unjuil  to  the 
members  of  the  diet,  and  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  ; 
which  he  accordingly  did  without  hefitation  *.  1  here 

is  not  the  lead  doubt  that  his  appearance  there  had  been 
his  lall  in  this  world,  had  not  the  adonilhing  refpeft 
that  was  paid  him,  and  the  crowds  who  came  daily  to 
fee  him,  deterred  his  judges  from  delivering  the  church 
from  the  author  of  fuch  a  pedilent  lierefy  ;  which  they 
were  drongly  folicited  by  the  pope’s  party  to  do.  He 
was  therefore  permitted  to  depart  with  a  fare  conduct 
for  a  certain  time  ;  after  which  he  was  in  the  date  of  a 
proferibed  criminal,  to  whom  it  was  unlawful  to  perform 
any  of  the  offices  of  humanity. 

During  the  confinement  of  Luther  in  a  cadle  near 
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Warburg,  the  Reformation  advanced  rapidly ;  aimed  ReHnn 
everv  city  in  Saxony  embracing  the  Lutheran  opinions. 


every  city  in  Saxony  embracing  the  Lutheran  opinions  — ^ 
£  t  this  time  an  alteration  in  the  edabliftied  forms  of 
worfhipwas  fird  ventured  uponatWittemberg.by  abolilh-  Form  of 
ing  the  celebration  of  private  malfes,  and  by  giving  theworftyfil 
cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity  111  the  Lord  s 
per.  In  a  (hurt  time,  however,  the  new  opinions  were  «“»• 
condemned  by  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  a  refutation 
of  them  was  attempted  by  Henry  \  IIL  of  Lngland. 

But  Luther  was  not  to  be  thus  intimidated.  He  pub- 
1  idled  his  animadverftons  on  both  with  as  much  acrimo¬ 
ny  as  if  he  had  been  refuting  the  meaned  adveriary  ; 
and  a  controverfy  managed  by  fuch  llludnous  antago- 
nids  drew  a  general  attention,  and  the  Reformers  daily 
gained  new  converts  both  in  l- ranee  and  England.  g 

But  while  the  efforts  of  Luther  were  thus  everywhere  nifputci 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  the  divifions  began  to  prevail  =i 
which  have  lince  fo  much  agitated  the  reformed  church- Retort* 
es.  The  fird  difpute  was  between  Luther  and  Zuin¬ 
glius  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrid  were  prefent  in  the  eucliand.  Luther 
and  his  followers,  though  they  had  rejefted  the  notion  ot 
tranfnbdantiation,  were  neverthelefs  of  opinion  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrid  were  really  prefent  in  the 
Lord’s  fupper,  in  a  way  which  they  could  not  pretend  to 
explain.  Carlodadt.who  was  Luther’s  colleague,  firll  fug- 
geded  another  view  of  the  fubje£l,  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  and  illudiated  by  Zuinglius,  namely,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrid  were  not  really  prefent  in  the 
eucharid  ;  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  no  more 
than  external  fymbols  to  excite  the  remembrance  of 
Chrid’s  fufferings  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  received 
it.  Both  parties  maintained  their  tenets  with  the  ut- 
mod  obdinacy ;  and,  by  their  divifions,  fil'd  gave  their 
adverfaries  an  argument  againfl  them,  which  to  this  day 
the  Catholics  urge  with  great  force  ;  namely,  that  the 
Protedants  are  fo  divided,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  know 
who  is  right  or  wrong  ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a 
drongcr  ptoof  than  thefe  divifions,  that  the  whole  doc- 
trine  is  falfe. 


To  thefe  intedine  divifions  were  added  the  horrors  D;{1J 
of  a  civil  war,  occafioned  by  oppreffion  on  the  one  hand,ces  fo 


KJi  d  Livu  well)  rr 

and  entbufiafm  on  the  other.  In  1525,  a  great  num- many, 
ber  of  feditious  fanatics  arofe  on  a  fudden  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  took  arms,  united  their  forces,  and 
made  war  againfl  the  empire,  laying  wade  the  country 
with  hre  and  fword,  and  committing  everywhere  the 
created  cruelties.  The  greated  part  of  this  furious  mob 
was  compofed  of  peafants  and  vaffals,  who  groaned  under 
heavyburdens,  and  declared  that  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  defpotic  government  of  their  chiefs  ;  and 
hence  this  fedition  had  the  name  of  the  rujlicnvar ,  or  the 
war  of  the  peafants .  At  firft  this  rabble  declared,  that 
they  had  no  other  motives  than  the  redrefs  of  their 
grievances  •,  but  no  fooner  bad  the  enthufiafl  Munzer, 
or  Munfler,  the  anabaptifl,  put  himfelf  at  their  head, 
than  the  face  of  things  was  entirely  changed,  and  the 
civil  commotions  in  Saxony  and  L  huringia  exceedingly 
increafed,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article 

Anabaptists.  # 

In  the  mean  time  Frederic,  furnamed  the  Wife ,  elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony,  and  Luther’s  great  patron,  departed  this 
life,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  John.  Fiederic, 
though  he  had  protefted  and  encouraged  Luther,  \  et 

was  at  no  pains  to  introduce  the  reformed  religion  into 
1  $  his 
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formv  }ii$  dominions.  But  with  Ills  fucceffor  it  tvas  othcrwife 


tion. 


for  lie,  convinced  that  Luther’s  dodtrine  mud  Toon  be 
totally  dellroycd  and  fuppreffed  unlefs  it  received  a  fpee- 
dv  and  effectual  fnpport,  ordered  Luther  and  Melane- 
thon  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  relating  to  the  form  of 
ecclefiaftical  government,  the  method  of  public  worftiip, 

&c.  which  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds  throughout 
his  dominions.  This  example  was  followed  by  all  the 
princes  and  dates  of  Germany  who  renounced  the  papal 
fupremacy  ;  and  a  like  form  of  wo  Whip,  difeipline,  and 
government,  was  thus  introduced  into  all  the  churches 
which  diffented  from  that  ofLRome.  This  open  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Romifli  jurifdidt ion  foon  changed  the  face 
of  affairs  ;  and  the  patrons  of  Popery  foon  intimated, 
in  a  manner  not  at  all  ambiguous,  that  they  intended 
to  make  war  on  the  Lutheran  party  ;  which  would 
certainly  have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  trou¬ 
bles  that  took  place  in  Europe  difconcerted  their  mca- 
fnres.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  Lutherans,  apprized  of 
tliefe  hodile  intentions,  began  alfo  to  deliberate  on  a 
proper  plan  of  defence  againd  that  fnperditious  violence  of  the  diet,  who  were  perfuaded  of  the  nccefTity  of  a 
with  which  they  were  in  danger  of  being  affailed.  The  reformation.  The  promife  of  fpeedily  affembliug  a  pe- 
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tion. 
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church  of  Rome.  And  in  general,  all  the  Germans 
who,  before  thefe  lefolutions  of  the  diet  of  Spire,  had 
rej ceded  the  papal  difeipline  and  doclrine,  were  now,  in 
confequence  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  wholly  employ¬ 
ed  in  bringing  their  fchemes  and  plans  to  a  ccitain  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence,  and  in  adding  vigour  and  firmnefg 
to  the  caufe  in  which  they  were  engaged.  But  this 
tranquillity  and  liberty  was  of  110  long  duration.  In 
1529,  a  new  diet  was  affemblcd  at  the  fame  place  by 
the  emperor,  after  he  had  quieted  the  troubles  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  pope.  The  power  which  had  been  granted  to  prin-R 
ces  of  managing  ecelefiaflical  affairs  till  the  meeting  ofjhtTmpc^* 
a  general  council,  was  now  revoked  by  a  majority  of rur.  P  ' 
votes  ;  and  every  change  declared  unlawful  that  fhould 
be  introduced  into  the  dodlrine,  difeipline,  or  worihip 
of  the  ellablilhed  religion,  before  the  determination  of 
the  approaching  council  was  kn#wn.  This  decree  was 
confidercd  as  iniquitous  and  intolerable  by  the  eledlor 
of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  other  members 


he  diet*  ^iet  emP*re  a^embled  at  Spire,  in  the  year  1526; 

pirefa-  vv^ltre  t^ie  emperor’s  ambaffadors  were  defired  to  ufe 
i  rabid  to  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  fnpprefs  all  difputes  about 
1  Kefor.  religion,  and  to  infill  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of 
ion.  the  fentence  which  hadjbeen  pronouneed  againfl  Lu¬ 
ther  and  his  followers  at  Worms.  The  greateft  part 
,  of  the  German  prinees  oppofed  this  motion  with  the  ut- 
mofl  refolution,  declaring  that  they  could  not  execute 
that  fentence,  nor  come  to  any  determination  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  do&rines  by  which  it  had  been  oeeafioned, 
before  the  whole  matter  was  fubmitted  to  the  deeifion 
of  a  council  lawfully  affembled  ;  alleging  farther,  that 
the  deeifion  of  controverfies  of  this  nature  belonged 
properly  to  it,  and  to  it  alone.  This  opinion,  after  long 
and  very  warm  debates,  was  adopted  by  a  great  majo¬ 
rity,  and  at  length  confented  to  by  the  whole  affembly: 
for  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  prefent  a  folemn  ad- 
drefs  to  the  emperor,  intreating  him  to  affemble,  with¬ 
out  delay,  a  free  and  general  council ;  while  in  the  mean 
time  it  was  alfo  agreed,  that  the  princes  of  the  empire 
fhould,  In  their  refpe&ive  dominions,  be  at  liberty  to 
manage  ecclefiaftical  affairs  in  the  manner  they  fhould 
think  mod  proper  ;  yet  fo  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  God 
and  the  emperor  a  proper  account  of  their  adminiftra- 
tion  when  it  fhould  be  required  of  them. 

Thefe  refolutions  proved  extremely  favourable  to  the 
taufe  of  reformation  ;  neither  had  the  emperor  any  lci- 
fure  for  fome  time  to  give  difturbance  to  the  reformed. 
The  war,  which  at  this  time  enfued  between  him  and 
the  pope,  gave  the  greateft  advantage  to  the  friends  of 
the  reformed,  and  confiderably  augmented  their  num¬ 
ber.  Several  princes,  whom  the  fear  of  perfecution  and 
punifhment  had  hitherto  prevented  from  lending  their 


ir 


promife  of  fpeedily  aflembling  a  ge¬ 
neral  council,  they  looked  upon  to  be  an  artifice  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  well  knowing,  that  a  free  and  lawful 
council  would  be  the  laft  thing  to  which  the  pope  would 
confent.  When,  therefore,  they  found  that  all  their 
arguments  and  remonflrances  made  no  impreffion  upon 
Ferdinand  the  emperor’s  brother,  who  prefided  in  the 
diet,  Charles  himfelf  being  then  at  Barcelona,  they  en¬ 
tered  a  folemn  proteft  againfl  this  decree  on  the  \  9th 
of  April,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  a  future 
council.  Hence  arofe  the  denomination  of  ProtiJlants^r i&*&  of 
which  from  this  period  has  been  given  to  thofe  who  fc-^c 
parate  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  ro*‘J  Jn*r* 
The  princes  of  the  empire  who  entered  this  proteft 
were,  John  eledlor  of  Saxony;  George  eledlorof  Bran¬ 
denburg  ;  Erneft  and  Francis  dukes  of  Luncnburgh  ; 
the  landgrave  of  HefTe ;  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt. 

Thefe  were  feconded  by  13  imperial  towns,  viz.  Straf- 
burg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg,  Conftance,  Rottingen,  Wind- 
feim,  Memmingen,  Nortlingen,  Lindaw,  Kempton, 

Heilbron,  WifTemburg,  and  St  Gall. 

The  diffenting  princes,  who  were  the  protedlors  and 
heads  of  the  reformed  churches,  had  no  fooner  entered 
their  proteft,  than  they  fent  proper  perfons  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  was  then  upon  his  palfage  from  Spain  to 
Italy,  to  acquaint  him  with  their  proceedings  in  this 
matter. .  The  mini  fters  employed  in  this  commiflion  ex¬ 
acted  it  with  the  greateft  intrepidity  and  prefence  of 
mind  ;  but  the  emperor,  exafperated  at  the  audacity  of 
thofe  who  prefumed  to  differ  from  him,  caufed  the  am- 
baffadors  to  be  arrefted.  The  news  of  this  violent  flop 
made  the  Proteftant  princes  conclude,  that  their  perfon- 
iil  fafety,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  caufe,  depended  en¬ 
tirely  upon  their  own  courage  and 


.  ,  .  courage  and  union.  They  de- 

af  ft  fiance,  publicly  renounced  the  Romifh  fupcrftition,  termined,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  folemn  confederacy: 
and  introduced  among  their  fubje&s  the  fame  forms  of  for  which  purpofe  they  held  feveral  meetings  at  Rot 
*nA  tV,*  fvfW  ♦u-*  Nuremberg,  Smalcald,  and  other  places  :  but  fo  diffe¬ 

rent  were  their  opinions  and  views,  that  they  could  de¬ 
termine  upon  nothing. 

One  great  obflacle  to  the  intended  confederacy  was  Conference 

the  difpute  which  had  arifen  between  Luther  and  Zuin-l)et'vecn 
glius  concerning  the  leal  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the Ut.hcr an<J 
Lord’s  Supper.  To  terminate  this  difpute,  if  pofTible, Zuin*liu* 
Philip,  landgrave  of  IicfTe,  invited,  in  the  year  j 529,  to 

F  a 


religious  worfhip,  and  the  fame  fyftem  of  dodlrine,  that 
had  been  received  in  Saxony.  Others,  though  placed 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  difeouraged  them  from  ailing 
in  an  open  manner  againfl  the  interefts  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  were,  however,  far  from  difeovering  the  fmallefl 
oppofition  to  thofe  who  withdrew  the  people  from  his 
defpotic  yoke  ;  nor  did  they  mol  eft  the  private  affem- 
fclies  of  thofe  who  had  feparated  themfelves  from  the 
Vo u  XVI.  Pan  I. 


REF  [ 

Refcrma-  a  conference  at  Marpurg,  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  toge- 
ti°n.  t|ier  wjt|j  feveral  other  of  the  more  eminent  doctors  who 
adhered  to  the  refpettive  parties  of  thefe  contending 
chiefs  :  but  this  meafure  was  not  attended  with  the  fa- 
lutary  effects  which  were  expelled  from  it.  The  divines 
difputed  for  four  days  in  prefence  of  the  landgrave.  Lu¬ 
ther  attacked  Oecolampadius,  andZuinghus  was  attack¬ 
ed  by  Melancthon.  Zuinglius  was  accufed  of  herefy, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  explanation  of  the  nature  and 
dclign  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  alfo  in  confequence 
of  the  falfe  notions  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  adopted 
concerning  the  divinity  of  Chnft,  the  efficacy  of  the 
divine  word,  original  fin,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the 
Chrillian  doctrine.  T'his  illuftrious  reformer,  however, 
cleared  himfelf  from  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  charges 
with  the  moil  triumphant  evidence,  and  in  fnch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  appeared  fatisfactory  even  to  Luther  himfelf:  but 
their  diflenfion  concerning  the  manner  of  Chrill’s  pre- 
fence  in  the  eucharifl  ftill  remained  ;  nor  could  either 
of  the  contending  parties  be  perfuaded  to  abandon,  or 
even  to  modify,  their  opinions  on  that  matter.  the 
only  advantage,  therefore,  which  refultcd  from  the 
meeting  was,  that  the  jarring  doctors  formed  a  kind  of 
truce,  by  agreeing  to  a  mutual  toleration  of  their  fenti- 
xinent$,  and  leaving  to  the  difpofalof  Providence  the  cure 
of  their  divifions. 

In  the  mean  time  news  were  received  that  the  em¬ 
peror  defigned  to  come  into  Germany,  with  a  view  to 
terminate  all  religious  differences  at  the  approaching  diet 
of  Augfburg.  Having  forefecn  fomc  of  the  conferen¬ 
ces  of  thofe  difputes,  and,  befides,  taken  the  advice  of 
men  of  wifdom,  fagacitv,  and  experience,  he  became  at 
certain  times  more  cool  in  his  proceedings,  and  more 
impartial  in  his  opinions  both  of  the  contending  par- 
lies  and  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  He,  therefore,  in 
an  interview  with  the  pope  at  Bologna,  infilled,  in 
the  mod  ferious  and  urgent  manner,  on  the  neceffity 
of  a  general  council.  His  remonilvances  and  expo¬ 
rtations,  however,  could  not  move  the  pontiff ;  who 
maintained  with  zeal  the  papal  prerogatives,  reproached 
the  emperor  with  an  ill-judged  clemency’,  and  alleged 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  prince  to  fupport  the  church, 
and  to  execute  fpeedy  vengeance  upon  that  obltinate 
heretical  faction  who  dared  to  call  in  queilion  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Rome  and  its  pontiff.  To  this  difeourfe  the 
emperor  paid  no  regard  ;  looking  upon  it  as  a  moll  ini¬ 
quitous  thing,  and  a  meafure  directly  oppofite  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  to  condemn  unheard  a  fet  of  men 
who  had  always  approved  thcmfelvcs  good  citizens,  and 
deferved  well  of  their  country  in  feveral  refpicts.  Hi¬ 
therto  indeed  it  was  not  eafy  for  the  emperor  to  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  matters  in  debate,  fince  there  was  no 
regular  fyflem  as  yet  compofed,  by  which  it  might  he 
known  with  certainty  what  were  the  true  caufes  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  opposition  to  the  pope.  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
therefore,  ordered  Luther,  and  other  eminent  divines, 
to  commit  to  writing  the  chief  articles  of  their  religious 
fyflem,  and  the  principal  points  in  which  they  differed 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  Luther,  in  compliance  with 
this  order,  delivered  to  the  elector  at  Torgaw  17  arti¬ 
cles  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  a  conference  a-t 
Sultzbach  in  1529  ;  from  whence  thefe  received  the 
name  of  the  articles  of  Torgaw.  But  though  thefe  were 
deemed  by  Luther  a  fufficient  declaration  of  the  fenti- 
jnenfcs  of  the  reformers,  yet  it  was  judged  proper  to  en- 
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large  them,  In  order  to  give  perfpicuity  to  their  argu¬ 
ments,  and  flrength  to  their  eaufe.  In  this  work  Me-  ^ 
lancthon  was  employed  ;  in  which  he  fhowed  a  proper  " 
deference  to  the  coimfels  of  Luther,  and  expreffed  his 
fentiments  and  doctrine  with  the  greateft  elegance  and 
perfpicuity  ;  and  thus  came  forth  to  view  the  famous 
Confeffion  of  Augsburg. 

On  the  15th  of  June  1530,  Charles  arrived  at  Augf¬ 
burg,  and  the  diet  was  opened  five  days  after.  The 
ProteflaHts  received  a  formal  permiffion  to  prefent  an 
account  of  their  tenets  to  the  diet  on  the  25th  of  the 
fame  month  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  Chrillian  Bayer,  chancellor  of  Saxony,  read, 
in  the  German  language,  before  the  emperor  and  the 
princes  affembled,  the  confeffion  of  Augfburg  above- 
mentioned.  It  contained  28  chapters,  of  which  21 
were  employed  in  reprefenting  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  Protcftants,  and  the  other  feven  in  pointing  out  the 
errors  and  fuperflitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
princes  heard  it  with  the  deepeff  attention  and  recolleo 
tion  of  mind  :  it  confirmed  fome  in  the  principles  they 
had  embraced  ;  furprifed  others  ;  and  many,  vvho  be¬ 
fore  this  time  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  religious  fen- 
timents  of  Luther,  were  now  not  only  convinced  of 
their  innocence,  but  delighted  with  their  purity  and 
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iimpUeity.  The  copies  of  this  Confeffion,  which  after  \t  -ls  Jirc# 
being  read  were  delivered  to  the  emperor,  were  figned  fented  to 
by  John  elector  of  Saxony,  George  marquis  of  Bran-the  eniP€‘ 
denburg,  Erneft  duke  of  Lunenburg,  Philip  landgrave  ror‘ 
of  Heffe,  Wolfgang  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  by  the  im¬ 
perial  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Reutlingen.  15 

The  creatures  of  the  church  of  Rome  who  were  pre-  A  refata. 
Petit  at  this  diet  employed  John  Faber,  afterwards  bifhop 
of  Vienna,  together  with  Eekius,  and  another  doctor  the  Prote, 
named  CrcLUus ,  to  draw  up  a  refutation  of  the  Protef-ftants  are 
tant  confeffion:  which  refutation  having  been  publicly  ordered  13 
read,  the  emperor  required  the  Proteftant  members  to  aC(luie 
acquiefce  in  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the  religious  difputes 
by  an  unlimited  fubmiffion  to  the  opinions  and  doctrines 
contained  in  this  aniwer.  But  this  demand  was  far  from 
being  complied  with.  The  Protellants  declared  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  by  110  means  fatisfied  with  the 
reply  of  their  adverfaries  ;  and  earneftly  defired  a  copy 
of  it,  that  they  might  more  fully  (Jpnonlirate  its  extreme 
infufficiency  and  vveaknefs.  But  this  rcafonable  requeft 
was  refufed  by  the  emperor  ;  who  interpofed  his  fu- 
preme  authority  to  prevent  any  farther  proceedings  in 
this  matter,  and  folemnly  prohibited  the  publication  of 
any  new  writings  or  declarations  that  might  contribute 
to  lengthen  out  thefe  religious  debates.  This,  however, 
did  not  reduce  the  Protellants  to  filence.  The  divines 
of  that  communion,  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  diet, 
endeavoured  to  recollect  the  arguments  and  objections 
employed  by  Faber,  and  had  again  recourfe  to  the  pen 
of  Melancthon,  who  refuted  them  in  an  ample  and  fa¬ 
tisfactory  manner  in  a  piece  which  was  prefented  to  the 
emperor  on  the  2 2d  of  September,  but  which  Charles 
refuftd  to  receive.  This  anfwer  was  afterwards  enlarged 
by  Melancthon,  when  he  had  obtained  a  copy  ofFabcr’3 
reply  ;  and  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1531,  with  the 
other  pieces  that  related  to  the  doctrine  and  difeiplina 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  under  the  title  of  A  Defence  of 
the  ConfJJ'tcn  of  Augsburg. 

Matters  now  began  to  draw  towards  a  crifis.  There 
were  only  three  ways  of  bringing  to  a  conclufion  thefe 
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To  grant  the 

toleration  and  privilege  of  ferving  God  as  they  thought 
proper  :  z.  To  compel  them  to  return  to  the'  church 
of  Rome  by  the  violent  methods  of  perfecution  :  or, 
3.  That  a  reconciliation  Ihould  be  made,  upon  fair,  can¬ 
did,  and  equitable  terms,  by  engaging  each  of  the  par¬ 
ties  to  temper  their  zeal  with  moderation,  to  abate  re¬ 
ciprocally  the  rigour  of  their  pretenfions,  and  lemit 
fomething  of  their  refpedive  claims.  The  third  expe¬ 
dient  was  moil  generally  approved  of,  being  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  all  who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the 
empire;  nor  did  the  pope  feem  to  look  upon  it  cither 
with  aversion  or  contempt.  Various  conferences  there¬ 
fore  were  held  between  perfons  eminent  for  piety  and 
learning  on  both  Tides  ;  and  nothing  was  omitted  that 
might  have  the  lead  tendency  to  calm  the  animofities 
and  heal  the  divifions  which  reigned  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  But  the  differences  were  too  great  to 
admit  of  a  reconciliation  ;  and  therefore  the  votaries  of 
Rome  had  lecourfe  to  the  powerful  arguments  of  im¬ 
perial  edids,  and  the  force  of  the  fecular  arm.  On  the 
19th  of  November,  a  fevere  decree  was  iifued  out  by 
c:  apaiixftthe  exprefs  order  of  the  emperor  (during  the  ab fence 
thJProte-  of  the  Hcfiian  and  Saxon  princes,  who  were  the  chief 
fupporters  of  the  Proteftant  caufe),  in  which  every  thing 
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Proteftants  a  others,  were  cxprefsly  Emulated  :  That  the  .king  fliould 
encourage,  promote,  and  maintain,  the  true  doctrine  of 
Chrilt  as  it  was  contained  in  the  confefiion  of  Augf- 
burg,  and  defend  the  fame  at  the  next  general  council  ; 
that  he  ihould  not  agree  to  any  council  fummoned  by 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  but  proteil  againli  it  ;  and  nei¬ 
ther  fubmit  to  its  decrees,  nor  fuffer  them  to  be  refpec- 
ted  in  his  dominions :  that  he  fhould  never  allow  the 
Roman  pontiff  to  have  any  pre-eminence  or  jurifdittion 
in  his  dominions;  that  he  ihould  advance  100,000  crowns 
for  the  ufe  of  the  confederacy,  and  double  that  fum  if 
it  became  rieceffary  :  all  which  articles  the  confederate 
princes  were  equally  obliged  to  obferve  on  their  part. 
To  thefe  demands  the  king  replied,  that  he  would  main¬ 
tain  and  promote  the  true  dodrine  of  Chrift  ;  but,  at 
the  lame  time,  as  the  true  ground  of  that  dodrine  lay 
only  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  he  would  not  accept  at 
any  one’s  hand  what  fhould  be  his  own  faith,  or  that  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  dciired  that  they  would  fend 
over  two  learned  men  to  confer  with  him,  in  order  to 
promote  a  religious  union  between  him  and  the  confe¬ 
derates.  However,  lie  declared  hiinfelf  of  their  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  meeting  of  a  free  general  council, 
and  promifed  to  join  with  them  in  all  fuch  councils  for  the 
defence  of  the  true  dodrine  ;  but  thought  the  reguhi- 
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was  maniftftly  adapted  to  dejed  the  friends  of  religious  tion  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  being  a  matter 


informed,  than  they  allembied  in  order  ti 
the  mcafures  proper  to  be  taken  in  fuc 
;ma!-UCthe  years  lS 3°  and  1 53 1  they  met,  fir 
L  and  afterwards  at  Francfort,  where  the 


liberty,  excepting  only  a  faint  and  dubious  promile  of 
engaging  the  pope  to  affemble  a  general  council  about 
fix  months  after  the  feparation  of  the  diet.  In  this  de¬ 
cree  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Popifh  religion 
were  extolled  beyond  meafure,  a  new  degree  of  feverity 
and  force  was  added  to  that  which  had  been  publifhed  at 
Worms  againft  Luther  and  his  adherents,  the  changes 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  dodrine  and  dilci- 
pline  of  the  Proteftant  churches  were  feverely  coiffured, 
and  a  folemn  order  was  addreffed  to  the  princes, cities,  and 
dates,  who  had  thrown  off  the  Papal  yoke,  to  return  to 
their  allegiance  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  indig¬ 
nation  and  vengeance  of  the  emperor  as  the  patron  and 
protector  of  the  church.  Of  this  formidable  decree  the 
eledor  of  Saxony  and  confederated  princes  were  nofooner 
informed,  than  they  affembled  in  order  to  deliberate  on 

fuch  a  ciiTis.  In 
firft  at  Smalcald, 

n--*  ana  afterwards  at  rranctort,  where  they  formed  a  fo¬ 

lemn  alliance  and  confederacy,  with  the  intention  of  de¬ 
fending  vigoroufly  their  religion  and  liberties  againit  the 
dangers  and  encroachments  with  which  they  were  threa¬ 
tened  by  the  edid  of  Augfburg,  without  attempting, 
however,  any  thing  offeniive  againli  the  votaries  of 
Rome  ;  and  into  this  confederacy  they 'invited  the  kings 
of  England,  France,  Denmark,  &c .  leaving  no  means 
unemployed  that  might  corroborate  and  cement  this  im¬ 
portant  alliance. 

This  confederacy  was  at  firft  oppofed  by  Luther, 
from  an  apprehenfton  of  the  calamities  and  troubles 
which  it  might  produce  ;  but  at  laft,  perceiving  the 
neceflity  of  it,  he  confented  ;  though  he  uncharitably, 
as  well  as  imprudently,  refufed  to  comprehend  in  it  the 
followers  of  Zuinglius  among  the  Swifs,  together  with 
the  German  ftates  and  cities  who  had  adopted  the  fen- 
timents  and  confeffion  of  Bncer.  In  the  invitation  ad¬ 
dreffed  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whom  the  con- 
11  °f  federate  princes  were  willing  to  declare  the  head  and 
and.  protc&or  of  their  league,  the  following  things,  among 


of  indifference,  ought  to  he  left  to  the  choice  of  each 
fovereign  for  his  own  dominions.  After  this  the  kino* 
gave  them  a  fecond  anfwer  more  full  and  fatisfadory*; 
but  after  the  execution  of  queen  Anne,  this  negotiation 
came  to  nothing.  On  the  one  hand,  the  king  grew 
cold  when  he  perceived  that  the  confederates  were  no 
longer  of  ufe  to  him  in  fuppoi  ting  the  validity  of  his 
marriage  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  princes 
became  fenftble  that  they  could  never  fucceed  with  Hen¬ 
ry  unlefs  they  allowed  him  an  abfolute  didatorfhip  in 
matters  of  religion. 

While  every  thing  thus  tended  to  an  open  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  oppoiite  parties,  the  elector  Palatine,  and 
the  eledor  of  Mentz,  offered  their  mediation,  and  cn. 
deavoured  to  procure  a  reconciliation.  The  emperor 
himfelf,  for  various  reafons,  was  at  this  time  inclined  to 
peace  :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  ftood  in  need  of  fuc- 
couis  againli  the  Turks,  which  the  Proteftant  princes 
refufed  to  grant  as  long  as  the  edids  of  Worms  and 
Augfburg  remained  in  force  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
eledion  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  the  dignityof  kin<»* 
of  the  Romans,  which  had  been  carried  by  a  majority 
of  votes  at  the  diet  of  Cologne  in  1531,  was  by  the 
fame  princes  contefted,  as  being  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental  laws  of  the  empire.  In  confequence  of  all  this,  Peace  of 
after  many  negoeiations  and  projeds  of  reconciliation, Nuremberg 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Nuremberg  in  1  5  3  2 , c0Rclu<ic 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Proteftant  princes,  on  the 
following  conditions  ;  viz.  That  the  hitter  Ihould  fur- 
nifti  a  fubftdy  for  carrying  on  the  war  againli  the  Turks, 
and  acknowledge  Ferdinand  lawful  king  of  the  Romans; 
and  that  the  emperor  on  his  part  Ihould  abrogate  and 
annul  the  edids  of  Worms  and  Augfburg,  and  allow  the 
Lutherans  the  free  and  undiilurbed  exercife  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  dodrine  and  difeipline,  until  a  rule  of  faith  was 
fixed  either  in  the  free  general  council  that  was  to  be 
affembled  in  the  fpacc  of  iix  months,  or  in  a  diet  of  the 
empire. 

Boon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  at  Nuremberg 
I’  2  died 
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died  John  eleftor  of  Saxony,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  John  Frederic,  a  prince  of  invincible  fortitude  and 
magnanimity,  but  whofe  reign  was  little  better  than 
one  continued  train  of  difappointments  and  calamities. 
The  religious  truce,  however,  gave  new  vigour  to  the 
reformation.  Thofe  who  had  hitherto  been  only  fe- 
cret  enemies  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  now  publicly  threw 
off  his  yoke  ;  and  various  cities  and  provinces  of  Ger- 
m any  enlided  themfelves  under  the  religious  ftandards 
of  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  emperor  had 
now  no  other  hope  of  terminating  the  religions  dif- 
putes  but  by  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  he  re¬ 
peated  his  requefts  to  the  pope  for  that  purpofe.  The 
pontiff  (Clement  VII.),  whom  the  hitlory  of  pad  coun- 
^.uncilpro  cils  Hied  Wlth  the  ^reatcit  uneafinefs,  endeavoured  to 
C<  1-nC1  retard  what  he  could  not  with  decency  refufe,  At  lad, 
in  1533,  he  made  a  propofal  by  his  legate  to  affemble 
a  council  at  Mantua,  Placentia,  or  Bologna ;  but  the 
Proteflants  refufed  their  confent  to  the  nomination  of 
an  Italian  council,  and  infilled  that  a  controverfy  which 
had  its  rife  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  fhould  be  deter¬ 
mined  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  pope,  by 
his  ufual  artifices,  eluded  the  performance  of  his  own 
promife  ;  and,  in  1534,  was  cut  off  by  death,  in  the 
midft  of  his  flratagems.  His  fucceffor  Paul  III.  Teem¬ 
ed  to  (how  lefs  relu&ance  to  the  affembling  a  general 
council,  and  in  the  year  1535  expreffed  his  inclination 
to  convoke  one  at  Mantua  ;  and,  the  year  following, 
adually  fent  circular  letters  for  that  purpofe  through 
all  the  dates  and  kingdoms  under  his  jnrifdidion.  This 
council  was  fummoned  by  a  bull  iffued  out  on  the  2d 
of  June  1536,  to  meet  at  Mantua  the  following  year  : 
but  feveral  obdacles  prevented  its  meeting;  one  of  the 
mod  material  of  which  was,  that  Frederic  duke  of 
Mantua  had  no  inclination  to  receive  at  once  fo  many 
gneds,  fome  of  them  v\ery  turbulent,  into  the  place  of 
his  residence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protedants  were 
firmly  perfuaded  that,  as  the  council  was  affembled  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone,  the  lat¬ 
ter  mud  have  had  an  undue  influence  in  that  affembly  ; 
of  confequence,  that  all  things  mud  have  been  carried 
by  the  votaries  of  Rome.  For  this  reafon  they  affem- 
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tion  againft  bled  at  Smalcald  in  the  year  1537,  where  they  folemn- 


Truitlcfs 
fehemes  of 
accommo¬ 
dation. 


ly  proteded  againd  this  partial  and  corrupt  council, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  had  a  new  fummary  of  their 
do&rine  drawn  up  by  Luther,  in  order  to  prefent  it 
to  the  aflembled  bifhops  if  it  fhould  be  required  of 
them.  This  fummary,  which  had  the  title  of  The  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Smalcald ,  is  commonly  joined  with  the  creeds 
and  confeffions  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  general  council  in  Man¬ 
tua  was  thus  prevented,  many  fchemes  of  accommo¬ 
dation  were  propofed  both  by  the  emperor  and  the 
Protedants ;  but,  by  the  artifices  of  tlic  church  of 
Rome,  all  of  them  came  to  nothing.  In  1541,  the 
emperor  appointed  a  conference  at  Worms  on  the  fub- 
je£  of  religion,  between  perfons  of  piety  and  learning 
chofen  from  the  contending  parties.  This  conference, 
however,  was,  for  certain  reafons,  removed  to  the  diet 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Ratifbon  that  fame  year,  and 
in  which  the  principal  ftibjed  of  deliberation  was  a  me¬ 
morial  prefented  by  a  perfoiv  unknown,  containing  a 
projed  of  peace.  But  the  conference  produced  no  other 
effed  than  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  to  refer  their  matters  to  a  general  council,  or,  if 


the  meeting  of  fuch  a  council  fhould  be  prevented,  to 
the  next  German  diet. 

This  refolution  was  rendered  ineffedual  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  incidents,  which  widened  the  breach,  and  put 
off  to  a  farther  day  the  deliberations  which  were  de- 
figned  to  heal  it.  The  pope  ordered  his  legate  to 
declare  to  the  diet  of  Spire, 'affembled  in  1542,  that 
he  would,  according  to  the  promife  he  had  already 
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made,  aflemble  a  general  council,  and  that  Trent Xrentpro! 
fhould  be  the  place  of  its  meeting,  if  the  diet  had  nop0{e(j/ 
obje&ion  to  that  city.  Ferdinand,  and  the  princes 
who  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  the  pope,  gave  their  con¬ 
fent  to  this  propofal ;  but  it  was  vehemently  obje&ed 
to  by  the  Protedants,  both  becaufe  the  council  was 
fummoned  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  only,  and  al- 
fo  becaufe  the  place  was  within  the  jurifdiclion  of  the 
Pope ;  whereas  they  defired  a  free  council,  which: 
fhould  not  be  biafled  by  the  di&ates,  nor  awed  by 
the  proximity,  of  the  pontiff.  But  this  protedation 
produced  no  effeft.  Paul  III.  perfided  in  his  purpofe, 
and  iffued  out  his  circular  letters  for  the  convocation  of 
the  council,  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  In  Plan  of 
judice  to  this  pontiff,  however,  it  mud  be  obferved,  formation 
that  he  fhowed  himfelf  not  to  be  averfe  to  every  refor- 
mation.  Pie  appointed  four  cardinals,  and  three  other p0pC> 
perfons  eminent  for  their  learning,  to  draw  up  a  plan 
for  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  general,  and  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  particular.  The  reformation  pro¬ 
pofed  in  this  plan  was  indeed  extremely  fuperficial  and 
partial,  yet  it  contained  fome  particulars  which  could 
fcarcely  have  been  expelled  from  thofe  who  compofed 
it.  They  complained  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the 
bifhops,  and  propofed  that  none  fhould  receive  orders  but 
learned  and  pious  men  ;  and  that  therefore  care  diould 
be  taken  to  have  proper  maders  for  the  iriftruclion  of 
youth.  They  condemned  tranflations  from  one  bene¬ 
fice  to  another,  grants  of  refervation,  non-refidence,  and 
pluralities.  They  propofed  that  fome  convents  fhould 
be  abolifhed  ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  p'refs  fhould  be  re¬ 
drained  and  limited ;  that  the  colloquies  of  Erafmus 
fhould  be  fuppreffed  ;  that  no  ecclefiadic  diould  enjoy 
a  benefice  out  of  his  own  country  ;  that  no  cardinal 
fhould  have  a  bifhoprie  ;  that  the  quedors  of  St  An¬ 
thony  and  feveral  other  faints  fhould  be  abolifhed  ; 
and,  which  was  the  bed  of  all  their  propofals,  that  the 
effe&s  and  perfonal  dlates  of  ecclefiadies  fhould  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  poor.  They  concluded  with  complaining 
of  the  prodigious  number  of  indigent  and  ragged  prieds 
who  frequented  St  Peter’s  church  ;  and  declared,  that 
it  was  a  great  fcandal  to  fee  the  whores  lodged  fo  mag¬ 
nificently  at  Rome,  and  riding  through  the  dreets  on 
fine  mules,  while  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclefiadies 
accompanied  them  in  the  mod  courteous  manner. — 

This  plan  of  reformation  was  turned  into  ridicule  by 
Luther  and  Sturmius  ;  and  indeed  it  left  unredreffed 
the  mod  intolerable  grievances  of  which  the  Protedants 
complained.  15 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been  labouring  to^arhe-^ 
perfuade  the  Protedants  to  confent  to  the  meeting  of 
the  council  at  Trent  ;  but  when  he  found  them  fixed  arJ  the 
in  their  oppofition  to  this  meafure,  he  began  to  liden  ProteftaiT 
to  the  fanguinary  meafures  of  the  pope,  and  refolved 
to  terminate  the  difputes  by  force  of  arms.  The  elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hefle,  who  were  the 
chief  fupporters  of  the  Protedant  caufe,  upon  this  took 
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overwhelmed  by  a  fuperior  force  ;  but,  before  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war  commenced,  the  great  reformer  Luther  died 
in  peace  at  Ayfelben,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  1546. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  mutually  refolved  on 
the  deftru&ion  of  all  who  fhould  dare  to  oppofe  the 
council  of  Trent.  The  meeting  of  it  was  to  ferve  as  a 
fignal  for  taking  up  arms ;  and  accordingly  its  delibe¬ 
rations  were  fcarcely  begun  in  1546,  when  the  Prote- 
ftants  perceived  undoubted  figns  of  the  approaching 
ftorm,  and  a  formidable  union  betwixt  the  emperor 
and  pope,  which  threatened  to  crufh  and  overwhelm 
them  at  once.  This  year  indeed  there  had  been  a  new 
conference  at  Ratifbon  upon  the  old  fubject  of  accom¬ 
modating  differences  in  religion  ;  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  debates  were  carried  on,  it  plainly  ap¬ 
peared  that  thefe  differences  could  only  be  decided  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  council  of  Trent,  in  the  mean 
time,  promulgated  their  decrees;  while  the  reformed 
princes,  in  the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  protefted  againft 
their  authority,  and  were  on  that  account  proferibed 
by  the  emperor,  who  raifed  an  army  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience.  See  Father  Paul's  Iiljlory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  our  articles  Paul  (Father),  and  Trent. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe 
led  their  forces  into  Bavaria  againft  the  emperor,  and 
cannonaded  his  camp  at  lugoldftalt.  It  was  fuppofed 
that  this  would  bring  on  an  engagement,  which  would 
probably  have  been  advantageous  to  the  caufe  of  the 
reformed  ;  but  this  was  prevented,  chiefly  by  the  per¬ 
fidy  of  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  who  invaded  the  do¬ 
minions  of  his  uncle.  Divifions  were  alfo  fomented 
among  the  confederate  princes,  by  the  diflimulation  of 
the  emperor ;  and  France  failed  in  paying  the  fubfidy 
which  had  been  promifed  by  its  monarch  :  all  which 
fo  difeouraged  the  heads  of  the  Proteftant  pyty,  that 
their  army  foon  difperfed,  and  the  cle&or  of  Saxony 
was  obliged  to  direcl  his  march  homewards.  But  he 
was  purfued  by  the  emperor,  who  made  feveral  forced 
marches,  with  a  view  to  deftroy  his  enemy  before  he 
fhould  have  time  to  recover  his  vigour.  The  two  ar¬ 
mies  met  near  Muhiberg,  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  24th  of 
April  1547  ;  and,  after  a  bloody  a£Uon,  the  eledlor 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  taken  piifoner. — 
Maurice,  who  had  fo  bafely  betrayed  him,  wa3  t  ow 
declared  eledtor  of  Saxony  ;  and  by  his  intreaties  Phi¬ 
lip  landgrave  of  Heffe,  the  other  chief  of  the  Prote- 
flants,  was  perfuaded  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of 
the  emperor,  and  to  implore  his  pardon.  To  this  he 
confented,  relying  on  the  promife  of  Charles  for  obtain¬ 
ing  forgivenefs,  and  being  reftored  to  liberty  ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  expectations,  he  was  unjuftly  detain¬ 
ed  prifoner,  by  a  fcandalous  violation  of  the  moft  fo- 
kmn  convention.  It  is  faid  that  the  emperor  retrac¬ 
ed  his  promife,  and  deluded  this  unhappy  prince  by 
the  ambiguity  of  two  German  words.  Hiftory  in¬ 
deed  can  fcarce  afford  a  parallel  to  the  perfidious, 
mean-fpirited,  and  defpotic  behaviour  of  the  emperor 
in  the  prefent  cafe.  After  having  received  in  pub¬ 
lic  the  humble  fubmifiion  of  the  prince  011  his  knees, 
and  after  having  fet  him  at  liberty  by  a  folemn 
treaty,  he  had  him  arrefted  anew  without  any  reafon, 
nay,  without  any  pretence,  and  kept  him  clofe  pri¬ 
soner  for  feveral  years.  When  Maurice  remonflrated 
againft  this,  new  confinement,  the  emperor  anfwered, 
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not  be  imprifoned  anew,  but  only  that  he  fhould  be 
exempted  from  perpetual  imprifonment  ;  and,  to  flip- 
port  this  affertion,  he  produced  the  treaty,  in  which 
his  minifters  had  pedidioufly  foiflcd  enuiger  gefangnis , 
which  fignifies  a  4<  perpetual  prifon/’  initead  of  einiger 
gefangnisj  which  fignifies  “  any  pr^fon.”  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  contefted  by  fome  hiftorians. 

The  affairs  of  the  Protellants  now  feemed  to  be  de- 
fperate.  In  the  diet  of  Augfburg,  which  was  foon 
after  called,  the  emperor  required  the  Pro teft ants  to 
leave  the  decifion  of  thefe  religious  difputes  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  council  which  was  to  meet  at  Trent. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  members  confented  to  this 
propofal,  being  convinced  by  the  powerful  argument 
of  an  imperial  army,  which  was  at  hand  to  diipel  the 
darknefs  from  the  eyes  of  fuch  as  might  otherwife 
have  been  blind  to  the  force  of  Charles's  realoning. 

However,  this  general  fubmifiion  did  not  produce  the 
effedl  which  was  expcdled  from  it.  A  plague  which  cjj  ^ 
broke  out,  or  was  faid  to  do  fo,  in  the  city,  ctiu fed  tliciy  difful- 
greateft  part  of  the  bifhops  to  retire  to  Bologna  ;  byved.j 
which  means  the  council  was  ia  effedt  difiolved,  nor 
could  all  the  intreaties  and  remonftrances  of  the  em¬ 
peror  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  re-afTemblc  it  without 
delay.  During  this  interval,  therefore,  the  emperor 
judged  it  neceftary  to  fall  upon  fome  method  of  ac¬ 
commodating  the  religious  differences,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  peace  until  the  council  fo  long  expected  fhould  be 
finally  obtained.  With  this  view  he  ordered  Julius  \  formula- 
Pelngius  bifhop  of  Naumberg,  Michael  Sidonius,  ary  drawn 
creature  of  the  pope,  and  John  Agiiccla,  a  native  UP  thc 
of  Ayfelben,  to  draw  up  a  formulary  which  might cmPwror* 
ferve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  worfhip,  till  the  council 
fhould  be  aftenibled  :  but  as  this  was  only  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  had  not  the  force  of  a  permanent  or 
perpetual  inilitutioii,  it  thence  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Interim . 

This  projedl  of  Charles  was  formed  partly  with  a 
defign  to  vent  his  refentment  againft  the  pope,  and 
partly  to  anfvver  other  political  purpofes.  It  contain¬ 
ed  all  the  effential  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
though  confiderably  foftened  by  the  artful  terms  which 
were  employed,  and  which  were  quite  different  from 
thofe  employed  before  and  after  this  period  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  There  was  even  sn  affedted  am¬ 
biguity  in  many  of  the  expreftions,  which  made  them 
fufceptible  of  different  fenfes,  and  applicable  to  the  29 
fentiments  of  both  communions.  The  confequence  Difpleafea* 
of  all  this  was,  that  the  imperial  creed  was  reprobated*1.01*1  Par* 
by  both  parties.  However,  it  was  promulgated  with*16*" 
great  folemnity  by  the  emperor  at  Augfburg.  The 
eledlor  of  Mentz,  without  even  aflcing  the  opinion  of 
the  princes  prefent,  gave  a  fan&ion  to  this  formula, 
as  if  he  had  been  commifiioned  to  reprefent  the  whole 
diet.  Many  kept  filence  through  fear,  and  that  filence 
was  interpreted  as  a  tacit  confent.  Some  had  the 
courage  to  oppofe  it,  and  thefe  were  reduced  by  force 
of  arms  ;  and  the  moft  deplorable  feenes  of  bloodfhed 
and  violence  were  adlcd  throughout  the  whole  empire. 

Maurice,  eledlor  of  Saxony,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
neutral,  now  affembled  the  whole  of  his  nobility  and 
clergy,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  this  critical  affair. 

At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  Melandlhon,  whofe  word 
wasrefpedted  as  a  law  among  die  Froteftants.  But* 
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Scheme  cf  prefent  cafe,  therefore,  lie  gave  it  as  Ins  opinion,  that 


reconcilia-  the  whole  of  the  book  called  Interim  could  not  by  any 
th'nhy  mcans  be  adopted  by  the  Protcftants ;  but  at  fame 

*hon!Km  time  he  dcclarcd>  that  he  favv  n0  1Tafon  whY.tbi9  book 

might  not  be  appproved,  adopted,  and  received,  as  an 

authoritative  rule  in  things  that  did  not  relate  to  the 
cflential  parts  of  religion,  and  which  he  accounted 
indifferent.  But  this  fcheme,  inftead  of  cementing 
the  differences,  made  them  much  worfe  than  ever ;  and 
produced  a  diviiion  among  the  Proteftants  themfelves, 
which  might  have  overthrown  the  Reformation  en¬ 
tirely,  if  the  emperor  and  pope  had  fuzed  the  oppor- 
kT  tunity. 

Anew  In  the  year  1549,  the  pope  (Paul  III.)  died;  and 

council  pro- was  fuccecded  by  Julius  III.  who,  at  the  repeated  fo- 
vofed  at  heitations  of  the  emperor,  corifented  to  the  re-afkm- 

liQnU  bling  of  a  council  at  Trent.  A  diet  was  again  held  at 

Augfburg  under  the  cannon  of  an  imperial  army,  and 
Charles  laid  the  matter  before  the  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Moft  of  thofe  prefent  gave  their  confent  to  it, 
and  among  the  reff  Maurice,  ele&or  of  Saxony  ;  who 
confented  on  the  following  conditions  :  1.  That  the 

points  of  dodlrine  which  had  already  been  decided 
there,  fhould  be  re-examined.  2.  That  this  exami¬ 
nation  {hould  be  made  in  prefence  of  the  Protellant 
divines.  3.  That  the  Saxon  Proteftants  fhould  have  a 
liberty  of  voting  as  well  as  of  deliberating  in  the 
council.  4.  That  the  pope  fhould  not  pretend  to  pre- 
fide  in  that  affembly,  either  in  perfon  or  by  his  legates. 
This  declaration  of  Maurice  was  read  in  the  diet,  and 
,  his  deputies  infilled  upon  its  being  entered  into  the  re- 
gifters  which  the  archbiihop  of  Mentz  obftinately  re- 
fufed.  The  diet  was  concluded  in  the  year  1551  ; 
and,  at  its  breaking  up,  the  emperor  delired  the  af- 
fembled  princes  and  Hates  to  prepare  all  things  for 
the  approaching  council,  and  promifed  to  ufe  his  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  procure  moderation  and  harmony, 
impartiality  and  charity,  in  the  tranfadlions  of  that  af¬ 
fembly. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the  Proteftants  took 
fnch'  Heps  as  they  thought  moft  proper  for  the  Jr  own 
fafety.  The  Saxons  employed  Melan&hon,  and  the 
Wurtembergers  Brengius,  to  draw  up  Confefiions  of 
Faith  to  be  laid  before  the  new  council.  The  Saxon  di¬ 
vines,  however,  proceeded  no  farther  than  Nuremberg, 
having  received  feerct  orders  from  Maurice  to  flop 
there  :  For  the  elector,  perceiving  that  Charles  had 
formed  defigns  againft  the  liberties  of  the  German 
princes,  refolvcd  to  take  the  moft  effectual  meafures  for 
crufhing  his  ambition  at  once.  He  therefore  entered 
with  the  utmoll  fecrecy  and  expedition  into  an  alliance 
y %  with  the  king  of  France,  and  feveral  of  the  German 

TShe  emper- princes,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
or  is  fur-  the  empire;  after  which,  affembling  a  powerful  army 
forced toa*  *n  !552>  be  marcbed  againft  the  emperor,  who  lay  with 
peace  by  a  liand^ld  troops  at  Infpruck,  and  expelled  no  fuch 
the  ele&or  thing.  By  this  fudden  and  unforefeen  accident  Charles 
sf  Saxony,  was  fo  much  difpirited,  that  he  was  willing  to  make 
^  peace  almoft  on  any  terms.  The  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  he  concluded  a  treaty  at  Paffau,  which  by 
the  Proteftants  is  confidered  as  the  bafts  of  their  religi¬ 
ous  liberty.  By  the  firft  three  articles  of  thi-  treaty  it 
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was  agreed,  that  Maurice  and  the  confederate!  fhould  Reform,,  :e 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  lend  their  troops  to  Ferdinand  tion, 
to  aflift  him  againft  the  Turks ;  aud  that  the  landgrave  -nr 
of  Heffe  fhould  be  fet-at  liberty.  By  the  fourth  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  called  the  Interim 
fhould  be  confidered  as  null  and  void  :  that  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  fhould  enjoy  the  free  and  undifturbed 
exercife  of  their  religion,  until  a  diet  fhould  be  affem- 
bled  to  determine  amicably  the  prefent  difputes  (which 
diet  was  to  meet  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months)  ;  .and  that 
this  religious  liberty  fhould  continue  always,  in  cafe  it 
fhould  be  found  impoflible  to  come  to  an  uniformity  in 
dodtrine  and  worfliip.  It  was  alfo  determined,  that  all 
thofe  who  had  fuffered  banifhment,  or  any  other  cala¬ 
mity,  on  account  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  the 
league  or  war  of  Smalcald,  fhould  be  icinllated  in  their 
privileges,  poffefiions,  and  employments ;  that  the  im¬ 
perial  chamber  at  Spire  fhould  be  open  to  the  Prote- 
itants  as  well  as  to  the  Catholics  ;  and  that  there  fhould 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  Lutherans  in  that  high 
court. — To  this  peace  Albert,  marquis  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  refufed  to  fubferibe  ;  and  continued  the  war 
againft  the  Roman-catholics,  committing  fuch  ravages 
in  the  empire,  that  a  ^confederacy  was  at  laft  tormed 
againft  him.  At  the' head  of  this  confederacy  was 
Maurice  eledlor  of  Saxony,  who  died  of  a  wound  he 
received  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  occaiion  in  1553* 

The  affembling  of  the  diet  promifed  by  Charles  was 
prevented  by  various  incidents ;  however  it  met  at 
Augfburg  in  1555,  where  it  was  opened  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  in  name  of  the  emperor,  and  terminated  thofe 
deplorable  calamities  which  had  fo  long  defolated  the 
empire.  After  various  debates,  the  following  ads  were 
paired,  on  the  25th  of  September:  That  the  Prote-J^’J 
Hants  who  followed  the  Confefiion  of  Augfburg  lliould  Ufa 
be  for  the  future  confidered  as  entirely  free  from  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  from  the  authority 
and  fupeiintendauee  of  the  bilhops  ;  that  they  were  left 
at  perfect  liberty  to  cnad  laws  for  themfelves  relating 
to  their  religious  fcntimcnls,  difeipline,  and  worfhip  ; 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  empire  fhould  be 
allowed  to  judge  for  themfelves  in  religious  matters, 
and  to  join  themfelves  to  that  church  whofe  dodrine 
and  worfliip  they  thought  the  moft  pure  and  confonant 
to  the  fpirit  of  true  Chrillianity  ;  and  that  all  thofe 
who  fhould  injure  or  perfecute  any  perfon  under  reli¬ 
gious  pretences,  and  on  account  of  their  opinions, 
fhould  be  declared  and  proceeded  againft  as  public  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its  liberty,  and  dillurbers 
of  its  peace. 

Thus  was  the  Reformation  eftablifhed  in  many  parts 
of  the  German  empire,  where  it  continues  to  this  day  ; 
nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  Popifh  powers  at  any  time 
been  able  to  fupprefs  it,  or  even  to  prevent  it  from  14 
gaining  ground.  It  was  not,  however,  in  Germany Accow 
alone  that  a  reformation  of  icligion  took  place.  Al-^Lj 
moft  all  the  kingdoms  of  Furope  began  to  open  their gweded 
eyes  to  the  truth  about  the  fame  time.  The  reformed 
religion  was  propagated  ‘in  Sweden,  foon  after  Lu¬ 
ther’s  rupture  with  the  church  of  Rome,  by  one  of 
his  difciples  named  Oiaus  Petri ,  The  zealous  efforts 
of  this  mifiionary  were  feconded  by  Guftavus  Vafa, 
whom  the  Swedes  had  rai/ed  to  the  throne  in  place  of 
Chriftiern  king  of  Denmark,  whofe  horrid  barbarity 
loft  him  the  crown.  This  prince,  however,  was  a$ 

prudent 
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prudent  3$  he  was  zealous;  and,  as  the  minds  of  the 
Swedes  were  in  a  fluctuating  ft  ate,  he  wifely  avoided 
all  kind  of  vehemence  and  precipitation  in  fp reading 
the  new  do&rine.  Accordingly,  the  hr  ft  obje&  of  Ins 
attention  was  the  inftru&ion  of  his  people  in  the  fa- 
cred  do&rines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  invited  into  his  dominions  fcveral  learned  Ger 


mans,  and  fpvead  abroad  through  the  kingdom  the 
Swedifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible  that  had  bee*  made 
by  Olaus  Petri.  Some  time  after  this,  in  1526,  he 
appointed  a  conference  at  Upial,  between  this  reformer 
and  Peter  Gallius,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  ancient  fu- 
perftition,  in  which  each  of  the  enampions  was  to  bring 
forth  his  arguments,  that  it  might  be  feen  on  which 
fide  the  truth  lay.  In  this  difputc  Olaus  obtained 
a  fignal  vi&ory  ;  which  contributed  much  to  confirm 
G uftavus  in  his  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  Luther’s  doc¬ 
trine,  and  to  promote  its  progrefs  in  Sweden.  rI  he 
following  year  another  event  gave  the  fini filing  ftroke 
to  its  propagation  and  fucccfs.  This  was  the  aflembly 
of  the  ftates  at  Welleraas,  where  Guftavus  recommend¬ 
ed  the  do&rine  of  the  reformers  with  filch  zeal,  that, 
after  warm  debates  fomented  by  the  clergy  in  general, 
it  was  unauimoufty  refolved  that  the  reformation  intro¬ 
duced  by  Luther  fhould  have  place  In  Sweden.  This 
refolution  was  principally  owing  to  the  firmnefs  and 
magnanimity  of  Guftavus,  who  declared  publicly,  that 
he  would  lay  down  the  feeptre  and  retire  from  the 
kingdom,  rather  than  rule  a  people  enflaved  by  the  or¬ 
ders  and  authority  of  the  pope,  and  more  controlled  by 
the  tyranny  of  their  biftiops  than  by  the  laws  of  their 
monarch.  From  this  time  the  papal  empire  in  Swe¬ 
den  was  entirely  overthrown,  and  Guftavus  declared 
head  of  the  church. 

I11  Denmark,  the  reformation  was  introduced  as  early 
as  the  year  1  $2T,  in  confequence  of  the  ardent  delire 
difeovered  by  Chriftiern  II.  of  having  his  fnbje&s  in- 
flru&ed  in  the  do&rines  of  Luther.  This  monarch, 
notwithstanding  his  cruelty,  for  which  his  name  has 
been  rendered  odious,  was  neverthelefs  defirons  of  de¬ 
livering  his  dominions  from  the  tyranny  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  For  this  purpofe,  in  the  year  1520,  he  fent 
for  Martin  Reinard,  one  of  the  difciples  of  Carloftadt, 
out  of  Saxony,  and  appointed  him  profeflbr  of  divinity 
at  Hafnia  ;  and  after  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1521,  lie  invited  Carloftadt  himfelf  to  fill  that  impor¬ 
tant  place.  Carloftadt  accepted  of  this  office  indeed, 
but  in  a  fhort  time  returned  to  Germany  ;  upon  which 
Chriftiern  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  engage  Lu¬ 
ther  to  vilit  his  dominions,  but  in  vain.  However,  the 
progrefs  of  Chriftiern,  in  reforming  the  religion  of  his 
fubje&s,  or  rather  of  advancing  his  own  power  above 
that  of  the  church,  was  checked,  in  the  year  1523, 
by  a  confpiraev,  by  which  he  was  depofed  and  bani  fil¬ 
ed  ;  his  uncle  Frederic,  duke  of  Holftein  and  Slefwic, 
being  appointed  his  fncceffor. 

Frederic  condu&ed  the  reformation  with  much  great¬ 
er  prudence  thah  his  predeceflbr.  He  permitted  the 
Proteftant  do&ors  to  preach  publicly  the  fentiments 
of  Luther,  but  did  not  venture  to  change  the  cftablifh- 
ed  government  and  difeipline  of  the  church.  Plov/ever, 
he  contributed  greatly  to  the  progrefs  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  by  his  fuccefsful  attempts  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty  in  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates  held  at  Odenfee  in 
1527.  Here  he  procured  the  publication  of  a  famous 
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edi&,  by  which  every  fubje&  of  Denmark  was  decla¬ 
red  free  either  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  or  to  the  do&rine  of  Luther.  The  papal  ty¬ 
ranny  was  totally  deftroved  by  his  fucceffor  Cliri- 
fliern  III.  He  began  by  fupprefling  the  defpotie  au¬ 
thority  of  the  biftiops,  and  reltoring  to  their  lawful 
owners  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  and  poffefiions  which 


the  church  had  acquired  by  various  llratagems.  This 
was  followed  by  a  plan  of  religious  do&rinc,  worfhip, 
and  difeipline,  laid  down  by  Bugenhagius,  whom  the 
king  had  fent  for  from  Wittemberg  for  that  pm  pofe  ; 
and  in  1539  an  aflembly  of  the  ilatts  at  Odenfee  gave 
a  folemn  fan&ion  to  ail  tliefe  tranfa&ions.  .5 

In  France  alfo,  the  reformation  began  to  make  fome  In  France* 
progrefs  very  early.  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre, 

After  to  Francis  1.  the  perpetual  rival  of  Charles  V.  was 
a  great  friend  to  the  new  do&rinc  ;  and  it  appears 
that,  as  early  as  the  year  1523,  there  were  in  fcveral 
of  the  provinces  of  France  great  numbers  of  people 
who  had  conceived  the  greateil  averfion  both  to  the 
do&rine  and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  firfl  rank  and  dignity,  and 
even  fome  of  the  epifcopal  order.  But  as  their  num¬ 
ber  increafed  daily,  and  troubles  and  commotions  were 
excited  in  fcveral  places  on  account  of  the  religious  dif-  % 
ferences,  the  authority  of  the  king  intervened,  and 
many  perfons  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  piety  were 
put  to  death  in  the  moll  barbarous  manner.  Indeed 
Francis,  who  had  either  no  religion  at  all,  or,  at  bell, 
no  fixed  and  confident  fvftem  of  religious  principles, 
condu&ed  himfelf  towards  the  Protcftants  in  fncli  a 
manner  as  bell  anfvvered  his  private  views.  Sometimes 
he  refolved  to  invite  Melan&hon  into  France,  probably 
with  a  view  to  pleafe  his  filler  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  had  ftrongly  imbi¬ 
bed  the  Proteftant  principles.  At  other  times  he  ex- 
ereifed  the  moft  infernal  cruelty  towards  the  reformed  ; 
and  once  made  the  following  mad  declaration,  That  if 
he  thought  the  blood  in  his  arm  was  tainted  by  the 
Lutheran  herefv,  he  would  have  it  cut  off ;  and  that 
he  would  not  fpare  even  his  own  children,  if  they  en¬ 
tertained  fentiments  contrary  to  thofc  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Calvin  began  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public,  but  more  efpeeially  of  the 
queen  of  Navarre.  His  zeal  expoied  him  to  danger  ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  whom  Francis  was 
daily  committing  to  the  flames,  placed  him  more  than 
once  in  the  inoil  perilous  fituation,  from  which  he  \va<* 
delivered  by  the  interpofition  of  the  queen  of  Navarre. 

He  therefore  retired  out  of  France  to  Bal'd  in  Swiffci- 
land ;  where  lie  publiflied  his  Chriilian  Inllitutions,  and 
became  afterwards  fo  famous. 

Thofc  among  the  French  who  firft  renounced  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  Romilh  church,  are  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Lutherans  by  the  writers  of  thofe  early  times. 

Hence  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  had  all  imbibed 
the  peculiar  fentiments  of  Luther.  But  this  appears  by 
no  means  to  have  been  the  cafe :  for  the  vicinity  of 
the  cities  of  Geneva,  Laufanne,  &c.  which  had  adopt¬ 
ed  the  do&rines  of  Calvin,  produced  a  remarkable  ih 
fc&  upon  the  French  Proteftant  churches  ;  infomuch 
that,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  all  entered 
into  communion  with  the  church  of  Geneva.  The 
French  Protcftants  were  called  Hupver.its*  by  their  ad- *  Sc?  }l 
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'Vtvfaries,  by  way  of  contempt.  Their  fate  was  very 
fevere,  being  perfecuted  with  unparalleled  fury  ;  and 
though  many  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  firll  no¬ 
bility,  had  embraced  their  fentiments,  yet  in  no  part  of 
the  world  did  the  reformers  fuffer  fo  much  f.  At  lafl 
all  commotions  were  quelled  by  the  fortitude  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  Henry  IV.  who  in  the  year  1598  granted 
all  his  fubje&s  full  liberty  of  confcience  by  the  famous 
Edia  of  Nantes,  and  feemed  to,  have  thoroughly  efta- 
blifhed  the  reformation  throughout  his  dominions.  Du¬ 
ring  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  however,  this  edia 
was'  revoked  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  fince  which  time 
the  Proteftants  have  often,  been  cruelly  perfecuted  ;  nor 
was  the  profeffion  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  at 
any  time  fo  fafe  as  in  moil  other  countries  of  Europe. 
See  Revolution. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Europe  the  oppofition  to  the 
church  of  Rome  was  but  faint  and  ambiguous  before 
the  diet  of  Augfburg.  Before  that  period,  however, 
it  appears  from  undoubted  tdlimony,  that  the  doarine 
.of  Luther  had  made  a  confiderable,  though  probably 
fecret,  progrefs  through  Spain,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Britain,  Poland,  ami  "the  Netherlands  ;  and  had  in  all 
thefe  countries  many  friends,  of  whom  feveral  repaired 
to  Wittemberg,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  knowledge 
*by  means  of  Luther’s  converfation.  Some  of  thefe 
countries  threw  off  the  Romifh  yoke  entirely,  and  in 
others  a  prodigious  number  of  families  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  religion,  ft  is  certain  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  Roman-catholics  themfclves  acknowledge 
it  without  hefitation,  that  the  Papal  doftrines  and  au¬ 
thority  would  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  at  once,  had  not  the  force  of  the  fecular  arm 
been  employed  to  fnpport  the  tottering  edifice.  In  the 
•Netherlands  particularly,  the  mod  grievous  perfections 
■took  place,  fo  that  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  upwards 
of  ioo,coo  were  deftroyed,  while  ft  ill  greater  cruelties 
were  exercifed  upon  the  people  by  bis  fon  Philip  II. 
The  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  however,  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  real  policy,  at  lafl  put  a  flop  to  thefe  furious 
proceedings  ;  and,  though  in  many  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Popifh  religion 
•was  {bill  continued,  tlu*  Proteftants  have  been  long 
free  of  the  danger  of  perfccution  on  account  of  their 
principles. 

The  reformation  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in 
Spain  and  Italy  foon  after  the  rupture  between  Lu¬ 
ther  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  all  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  territories  of  Venice, 
Tufcanv,  and  Naples,  the  fuperflition  of  Rome  loft 
ground,  and  great  numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks  ex- 
prefled  an  averfion  to  the  Papal  yoke.  This  occalion- 
ed  violent  and  dangerous  commotions  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  the  year  1546;  which,  however,  were  at 
laft  quelled  by  the  united  efforts  of  Charles  V.  and  his 
viceroy  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo.  In  feveral  places  the 
pope  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  by 
letting  loofe  the  inquiiitors  ;  who  fpread  dreadful  marks 
of  their  barbarity  through  the  greatefl  part  of  Italy. 
Thefe  formidable  miniflers  of  fuperflition  put  fo  many 
to  death,  and  perpetrated  fuch  horrid  a£ls  of  cruelty  and 
oppreffion,  that  moil  of  the  reformed  confulted  their 
•fafety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while  others  returned  to 
the  religion  of  Rome,  at  leaft  in  external  appearance. 
But  the  inquifition,  which  frighted  into  the  profeffion 
of  Popery  feveral  Proteftants  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 


could  never  make  its  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  Re/0ra 
nor  could  either  the  authority  or  intreaties  of  the 
pope  engage  the  Neapolitans  to  admit  even  vifiting  in-  ^ 
quifitors.  39 

In  Spain,  feveral  people  embraced  the  Proteftant  sp«a 
religion,  not  only  from  the  controverfies  of  Luther,  but 
even  from  thofe  divines  whom  Charles  V.  had  brought 
with  him  into  Germany  in  order  to  refute  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Luther.  For  thefe  dodlors  imbibed  the  pre¬ 
tended  herefy  inftead  of  refuting  it,  and  propagated 
it  more  or  lefs  on  their  return  home.  But  the  inquh 
fition,  which  could  obtain  no  footing  in  Naples,  reign¬ 
ed  triumphant  in  Spain,  and  by  the  moft  dreadful  me¬ 
thods  frightened  the  people  back  into  Popery,  and 
fupprelTed  the  defire  of  exchanging  their  fuperflition 
for  a  more  rational  plan  of  leligion.  It  was  indeed 
prefumed  that  Charles  himfelf  died  a  Proteftant  ;  and 
it  feems  to  be  certain,  that,  when  the  approach  of  death 
had  diflipated  thofe  fehemes  of  ambition  and  grandeur 
which  had  fo  long  blinded  him,  his  fentiments  became 
much  more  rational  and  agreeable  to  Cliriilianity  than 
they  had  ever  been.  All  the  ecclefi allies  who  had  at¬ 
tended  him,  as  foon  as  lie  expired,  were  fent  to  the 
inquifition;  and  committed  to  the  flames,  or  put  to 
death  by  fome  other  method  equally  terrible.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  AugufUne  Cafal,  the  emperor’s  preach¬ 
er  ;  of  Conftantine  Pontius,  his  confefTor  ;  of  Egidius, 
whom  he  had  named  to  the  bifhopric  of  Tortofa;  of  Bar¬ 
tholomew  de  Caranza,  a  Dominican,  who  had  been  con- 
feflbr  to  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  ;  with  20  others 
of  lefs  note.  4* 

In  England,  the  principles  of  the  reformation  be- ^  ^  2 
gan  to  be  adopted  as  foon  as  an  account  of  Luther’s 
dodlri nes  could  be  conveyed  thither.  In  that  kingdom 
there  were  dill  great  remains  of  the  feet  called  Le/- 
lardiy  whofe  do&rine  refembled  that  of  Luther  ;  and 
among  whom,  of  confequence,  the  fentiments  of  our 
reformer  gained  great  ciedit.  Henry  VIII.  king  of 
England  at  that  time  was  a  violent  partifan  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for 
the  writings  of  lliomas  Aquinas.  Being  informed 
that  Luther  fpoke  of  his  favourite  author  with  con¬ 
tempt,  he  conceived  a  violent  prejudice  againft  the  re¬ 
former,  and  even  wrote  againft  him,  as  we  have  already 
obferved.  Luther  did  not  hditate  at  writing  againft 
his  majefly,  overcame  him  in  argument,  and  treated 
him  with  very  little  ceremony.  The  firll  flep  towards 
public  reformation,  however,  was  not  taken  till  the 
year  1529.  Great  complaints  had  been  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  a  very  ancient  date,  of  the  ufurpations  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Lutheran 
opinions,  thefe  complaints  were  now  become  more  ge¬ 
neral  than  before.  The  Houfe  of  Commons,  finding 
the  occaiion  favourable,  paffed  feveral  bills,  reftraining 
the  impc  fitions  of  the  clergy  :  but  what  threatened  the 
ccclufiailieal  order  with  the  greatefl  danger  were  the 
fevere  reproaches  thrown  out  almoft  without  oppofition 
in  the  houfe  againft  the  difTolute  lives,  ambition,  and 
avarice  of  the  pjiefts,  and  their  continual  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  privileges  of  the  laity.  The  bills  for  re-* 
gulating  the  clergy  met  with  oppofition  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords ;  and  bifhop  Fifher  imputed  them  to  want  of 
faith  in  the  Commons,  and  to  a  formed  defign,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  heretical  and  Lutheran  principles,  of  rob* 
bing  the  church  of  her  patrimony,  and  overturning  the 
•national  religion.  The  Commons,  however,  complain- 
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til  10  the  king,  by  their  fpeaker  Sir  Thomas  Audley, 
of  tlicie  reflexions  thrown  out  againft  them  ;  and  the 
biihop  was  obliged  to  retraX  his  words. 

Though  Henry  bad  not  the  lead  idea  of  rcjeXing 
any,  even  of  the  mod  abfnrd  Romifh  fuperllitions,  yet 
*3  the  oppicflions  of  the  clergy  fuited  very  ill  with  the 
violence  of  his  own  temper,  lie  was  pleafed  will}  every 
opportunity  of  leffening  their  power.  In  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  1531,  he  fhowed  his  defign  of  humbling  the 
clergy  in  the  moll  effeXual  manner.  An  obfolete  ila- 
lute  was  revived,  from  which  it  v\ras  pretended  that  it 
was  criminal  to  fubmit  to  the  legatine  power  which 
bad  been  exercifed  by  cardinal  Wolfey.  By  this  ftroke 
the  whole  body  of  clergy  was  declared  guilty  at  once. 
They  were  too  well  acquainted  with  Henry*®  difpofi- 
tion,  however,  to  reply,  that  their  ruin  would  have 
been  the  certain  confequcnee  of  their  not  fubmittmg 
to  Wolfey’s  commifliori  which  had  been  given  by  royal 
authority.  Inllead  of  making  any  defence  of  this  kind, 
they  chofe  to  throw  themfelves  on  the  merey  of  their 
fovereign  ;  which,  however,  it  colt  them  1  1 8,^40  1.  to 
procure.  A  confellion  was  likewife  extorted  from 
them,  that  the  king  was  proteXor  and  i'upreme  head 
of  the  church  of  England  ;  though  fome  of  them  had 
the  dexterity  to  get  a  claufe  inferted,  which  invalidated 
the  whole  fubmiilion,  viz.  in  fo  far  as  is  permitted  by 
the  law  of  Chrift.  y 

The  king,  having  thus  begun  to  reduce  the  power 
■fcf  the  clergy,  kept  no  bounds  with  them  afterwards. 
He  did  not  indeed  attempt  any  reformation  in  religious 
matters ;  nay',  he  peifecuted  moll  violently  fuch  as  did 
attempt  this  in  the  lead.  Indeed,  the  mod  efTential 
article  of  his  creed  feems  to  have  been  his  own  fupre- 
inacy  ;  for  whoever  denied  this,  was  fare  to  fuffer  the 
moil  fevere  penalties,  whether  Proteilant  or  Papiil. 
But  an  account  of  the  abfurd  and  cruel  eonduX  of  this 
prince,  and  of  his  final  quarrel  with  the  pope  011  ac¬ 
count  of  his  refilling  a  difpenfation  to  marry  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  is  given  under  the  article  England,  ny  253 — 
292. 

He  died  in  1 547*  and  was  fuececded  by  his  only 
fon  Edward  VI.  This  amiable  prince,  vvliofe  early 
youth  was  crowned  with  that  wifdom,  fagacity,  and  vir¬ 
tue,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  advanced  years, 
gave  new  fpirit  and  vigour  to  the  Proteilant  caufe,  and 
was  its  brightefl  ornament,  as  well  as  its  moll  effec¬ 
tual  fupport.  He  encouraged  learned  and  pious  men 
of  foreign  countries  to  fettle  in  England,  and  addref- 
fed  a  particular  invitation  to  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul 
Fagius,  whofe  moderation  added  a  lullre  to  their  other 
virtues,  that,  by  the  miniflry  and  labours  of  tliefe  emi¬ 
nent  men,  in  concert  with  thofe  of  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  he  might  purge  his  domi¬ 
nions  from  the  fordid  fiXions  of  popery,  and  eUablilh 
the  pure  doXrines  of  Chrillianit.y  in  their  place.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  ilfued  out  the  wifell  orders  for  the 
reftoration  of  true  religion ;  but  his  reign  was  too  Ihort 
to  aecomplilh  fully  fuch  a  glorious  purpofe.  In  the 
vear  1553,  he  was  taken  from  his  loving  and  afiliXed 
fubjeXs,  whofe  forrow  was  incxprcHlble,  and  fuited  to 
their  lofs.  His  filler  Mary  (the  daughter  of  Catharine 
of  Arragon,  from  whom  Henry  had  been  feparated  by 
the  famous  divorce.),  a  furious  bigot  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  a  princefs  whofe  natural  charaXer,  like  the 
-fpirit  of  her  religion,  was  defpotic  and  cruel,  fuececded 
-him  on  the  Britilh  throne,  and  impofed  anew  the  arbl- 
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traiy  laws  and  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Rome  upon  the 
people  of  England.  Nor  were  the  methods  Ihe  em*  tlan< 

ployed  in  the  caufe  of  fuperilition  better  than  the  caufe  v 

itfelf,  or  tempered  by  any  feu ti incuts  of  equity  or  com¬ 
panion.  Barbarous  tortures  and  death,  in  the  moll 
{hocking  forms,  awaited  thofe  who  oppofed  her  will,  or 
made  the  lead  Hand  again!!  the  reftoration  of  Popery. 

And  among  many  other  viXiins,  the  learned  and  pious 
Cranmer,  aiclibifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  molt  illullrious  inllruments  of  the  Reformation 
in  England,  fell  a  facrifce  to  her  fury.  This  odious 
fecne  of  perfeeution  was  happily  concluded  in  the  year 
1558,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  who  left  no  ilTuc  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  her  fucceffor  the  lady  Elizabeth  afeend- 
ed  the  throne,  all  things  afFmned  a  new  and  a  pleating 
afpeX.  This  illullrious  princefs,  whofe  fentiments, 
counfels,  and  projeXs,  breathed  a  fpirit  fuperior  to  the 
natural  foftnefs  and  delicacy  of  her  fex,  exerted  this 
vigorous  and  manly  fpirit  in  the  defence  of  oppreffed 
confciencc  and  expiring  liberty,  broke  anew  the  de¬ 
fpotic  yoke  of  Papal  authority  and  fuperilition,  and, 
delivering  her  people  from  the  bondage  of  Rome,  ellj- 
bl idled  that  form  of  religious  doXrine  and  ccdeliaflkul 
government  which  Hill  lubiills  in  England.  This  rcli* 
gious  ellablillimcnt  differs,  in  fome  refpeXs,  from  the 
plan  that  had  been  formed  by  thofe  whom  Edwaid  V  L 
had  employed  for  promoting  the  caufe  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  rites  and  difeipline 
of  former  times  ;  though  it  is  widely  different,  and,  in 
the  moil  important  points,  entirely  oppofite  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  See  England,  n°  293, 

&e.  4T 

The  caufe  of  the  reformation  underwent  in  Ireland111  be  .and, 
the  fame  viciffttudes  and  revolutions  that  had  attended 
it  in  England.  When  Henry  VIII.  after  the  abolition 
of  the  Papal  authority' ,  was  declared  fupreine  head  upon 
earth  of  the  church  of  England,  George  Brown,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  England,  and  a  monk  of  the  Augulline  order, 
whom  that  monarch  had  created,  in  the  year  153), 
archbilhop  of  Dublin,  began  to  aX  with  the  utinoil 
vigour  in  confequenee  of  tin’s  change  in  the  hierarchy. 

He  purged  the  churches  of  his  diocefe  from  fuperili¬ 
tion  in  all  its  various  forms,  pulled  down  images,  de- 
llroyed  relics,  abolilhed  abfurd  and  idolatrous  rites,  and, 
by  the  influence  as  well  as  authority'  he  had  in  Ireland, 
caufed  the  king’s  fupremaey  to  be  acknowledged  in 
that  nation.  Henry  fhowed,  foon  after,  that  this  fu- 
premacy  was  not  a  vain  title  ;  for  he  banifhed  the 
monks  out  of  that  kingdom,  eonfifeated  their  revenues, 
and  deflroyed  their  convents.  In  the  reigu  of  Edward 
VI.  Hill  farther  progrefs  was  made  in  the  removal  of 
Popifh  fuperllitions,  by  the  zealous  labours  of  biihop 
Brown,  and  the  aufpicious  encouragement  he  granted 
to  all  wrho  exerted  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  But  the  death  of  this  excellent  prince, 
and  the  aeceftion  of  queen  Mary,  had  like  to  have 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Ireland  as  much  as  in 
England  ;  but  her  deligns  were  difappoiuted  by  a  very 
curious  adventure,  of  which  the  following  account  has 
been  copied  from  the  papers  of  Richard  earl  of  Corke. 

“  Queen  Mary  having  dealt  feverely  with  the  Prote- 
ftants  in  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign  41r 
figned  a  commiffioii  for  to  take  the  fame  courfe  with  Curious dif- 
them  in  Ireland  ;  and  to  execute  the  fame  with  greater  appoint* 
force,  ihe  nominates  Dr  Cole  one  of  the  commiffioners. 

This  DoXor  coming,  with  the  commiffioii,  to  Cheilcrtor  bS.ot. 

G  on  land. 
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Reforms-  on  his  journey,  the  mayor  of  that  city  hearing  that  her  tl’ AugJbourg_  chpuh  I  5 1 7 
dun.  niajefly  was  fending  a  meffenger  into  Ireland,  and  he 
being  a  churchman,  waited  on  the  Do&or,  who  in  dif- 
courfe  with  the  mayor  taketh  out  of  a  cloke-bag  a 
leather  box,  faying  unto  him,  Here  is  a  covimjjion  that 
Jhall  ajh  the  Heretics  of  Ireland ,  calling  the  P  rot  chant  5 
by  that  title.  The  good  woman  of  the  houfe  being 
well  a  he  died  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  alfo  hariug 
a  brother  named  John  Edmonds  of  the  fame,  then  a  ci¬ 
tizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at.  the  Dodlor’s 
words ;  but  watching  her  convenient  time  while  the 
mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  Doctor  complimented 
him  down  the  hairs,  ihe  opens  the  box,  takes  the  com- 
miffion  out,  and  places  in  lieu  thereof  a  hieet  of  paper 
with  a  pack  of  cards  wrapt  up  therein,  the  knave  of 
clubs  being  faced  uppermoft.  The  Dodtor  coming  up 
to  his  chamber,  fufpefting  nothing  of  what  had  been 
done,  put  up  the  box  as  formerly.  The  next  day  go¬ 
ing  to  the  water. fide,  wind  and  weather  ferving  him, 
he  fails  towards  Ireland,  and  landed  on  the  7th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1558  at  Dublin.  Then  coming  to  the  cable, 
the  Lord  Fitz-Walters  being  lord-deputy,  fent  for 
him  to  come  before  him  and  the  privy-council ;  who, 
coming  in,  after  he  had  made  a  fpeech  relating  upon 
what  account  he  came  over,  he  prefents  the  box  unto 
the  lord-deputy ;  who  caufing  it  to  be  opened,  that  the 
fecretary  might  read  the  commiflion,  there  was  nothing 
fave  a  pack  of  cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  upper- 
molt  ;  which  not  only  hartled  the  lord-deputy  and 
council,  but  the  Dodlor,  who  aflured  them  he  had  a 
commiflion,  but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone.  Then  the 
lord-deputy  made  anfvver  :  Let  us  have  another  coin- 
miflion,  and  we  will  fluiffle  the  cards  in  the  meanwhile. 

The  Do&or  being  troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away,  and 
returned  into  England,  and  coming  to  the  court  obtain¬ 
ed  another  commiflion  ;  but  haying  for  a  wind  on  the 
water-fide,  news  came  to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead : 
and  thus  God  preferved  the  Protehants  of  Ireland.” 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  delighted  with  this  (lory,  which 
was  related  to  her  by  lord  Fitz-Walter  on  his  return  to 
England,  that  Ihe  fent  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds,  whofe 
hulband’s  name  was  Matterjhady  and  gave  her  a  penfion 
of  40  1.  during  her  life. 

In  Scotland,  the  feeds  of  reformation  were  very  early 
fown,  by  fevcral  noblemen  who  had  rehded  in  Germany 
during  the  religious  difputes  there.  But  for  many  years 
it  was  fupprefied  by  the  power  of  the  pope,  feconded  by 
inhuman  laws  and  barbarous  executions.  The  molt  emi¬ 
nent  oppofer  of  the  Papal  jurifdiclion  was  John  Knox, 
a  difciple  of  Calvin,  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  invincible 
fortitude.  On  all  occafioiis  he  raifed  the  drooping  fpi- 
rits  of  the  reformers,  and  encouraged  them  to  go  on 
with  their  work  notwithllanding  the  oppofition  and 
treachery  of  the  queen-regent;  till  at  lah,  in  1561,  by 
the  aflihance  of  an  Englifh  army  fent  by  Elizabeth,  Po¬ 
pery  was  in  a  manner  totally  extirpated  throughout  the 
kingdom.  From  this  period  the  form  of  doctrine,  wor- 
fhip,  and  difeipline  eftabliflied  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  has 
had  the  afcendancy  in  Scotland.  But  for  an  account 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  Scottifh  reformers  had  to 
ftruggle  with,  and  the  manner  in  which  thefe  were 
overcome,  &c.  fee  Scotland. 

For  further  information  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  in  general,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  works 
of  Burnet  and  Brandt,  to  Beaufobre’s  Hijloire  de  la 
Reformation  Jains  l' Empire }  et  ks  Etats  de  la  ConfeJJion 
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1785*,  and  Mofheim’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.  See  alfo 
Sleidan  De  Statu  Religionis  &  Reipuhli Carolo  E.  ; 
Cafaris  Commcntarii ;  and  Father  Paul's  Hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

REFRACTION,  in  general,  is  the  deviation  of  a 
moving  body  from  it?  direcl  eourfe,  occafioned  by  the 
different  denfity  of  the  medium  in  which  it  moves;  or 
it  is  a  change  of  direction  occafioned  by  a  body’s  fall¬ 
ing  obliquely  out  of  one  medium  into  another.  The 
word  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  with- regard  to  the  rays  of 
light.  See  Optics  ( Index)  at  Refraction. 

REFRANG1 BILITY  of  Light,  the  difpofltion 
of  rays  to  be  refvacled.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
the  difpolltion  of  rays  to  produce  different  colours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  degrees  of  refrangibility.  See 
Chromatics  and  Optics  pafftm. 

REFRIGERATIVE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  which 
refrefhes  the  inward  parts  by  cotfling  them ;  as  clyfiers, 
ptifans,  See. 

REFRIGERATORY,  in  chemiftry,  a  veffel  filled 
with  cold  water,  through  which  the  worm  pafles  in  di- 
ftillations ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  condenfe  the  vapours 
as  they  pafs  through  the  worm. 

Cities  of  REFUGE,  were  places  provided  as  Hfy- 
lay  for  fuch  as  again fl  their  will  fhould  happen  to  kill  a 
man.  Of  tliefe  cities  there  were  three  on  each  fide 
Jordan:  on  this  fide  were  Kedefh  of  Naphtali,  Hebron, 
and  Schechem;  beyond  Jordan  were  Bezer,  Golan,  and 
Ramoth-Gilead.  When  any  of  the  Hebrews,  or  fli  an¬ 
gers  that  dwelt  in  their  country,  happened  to  fpill  the 
blood  of  a  man,  they  might  retire  thither  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  violent  attempts  of  the  relations  of  the 
deceafed,  and  to  prepare  for  their  defence  and  jufli flea* 
tion  before  the  judges.  The  manflayer  underwent  two 
trials  :  fiift  before  the  judges  of  the  city  of  refuge  to 
which  he  had  fled  ;  and  fecondly  before  the  judges  of 
his  own  city.  If  found  guilty,  he  was  put  to  death 
with  all  the  feverity  of  the  law.  If  he  was  acquitted, 
he  was  not  immediately  fet  at  liberty;  but,  to  infpire  a 
degree  of  horror  againfl  even  involuntary  homicide,  he 
was  recondu&ed  to  the  place  of  refuge,  and  obliged  to 
continue-  there  in  a  fort  of  banifliment  till  the  death  of 
the  high-prieft.  If,  before  this  time,  he  ventured  out, 
the  revenger  of  blood  might  freely  kill  him  ;  but  after 
the  high-pricfl’s  death  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
pleafed  without  mole  flat  ion.  It  was  neceflary  that 
the  perfon  who  fled  to  any  of  the  cities  of  re* 
fnge  fliould  underitand  fome  trade  or  calling,  that 
he  might  not  be  burthenfome  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  cities  of  refuge  were  required  to  be  well  fuppiied 
with  water  and  neceflary  provifions.  They  were  alfo 
to  be  of  eafy  accefs,  to  have  good  roads  leading  to  them, 
with  commodious  bridges  where  there  was  occafion. 
The  width  of  the  roads  was  to  be  32  cubits  or  48  feet 
at  leaft.  It  was  further  required,  that  at  all  ciofs-ways 
dire&ion-polts  fliould  be  ere&ed,  with  an  infeription 
pointing  out  the  road  to  the  cities  of  refuge.  The 
15th  of  Adar,  which  anfwers  to  our  February  moon, 
was  appointed  for  the  city  magiftrates  to  fee  that  the 
roads  were  in  good  condition.  No  perfon  .in  any  of 
thefe  cities  was  allowed  to  make  weapons,  left  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  deceafed  fliould  be  funiiflicd  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  their  revenge.  Deut.  xix.  3.  iv.  41.  43.; 
Joih.  xx.  7.  Three  other  cities  of  refuge  were  condi* 
tionally  promifed,  but  never  granted.  See  Asylum. 
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ujrccs  REFUGEES,  a  term  at  firft  applied  to  the  French 
II  Protcftants,  who,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
gata.  jsfalltz,  were  conftraincd  to  fly  from  perfection,  and 
take  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  Since  that  time, 
however,  it  has  been  extended  to  all  fueh  as  leave  their 
country  in  times  of  diftreis  ;  and  hence,  lince  the  re.\olt 
of  the  Britiflv  colonies  in  America,  we  have  frequently 
heard  of  American  refugees. 

REGALE,  a  magnificent  entertainment  or  treat, 
given  to  amballadors  and  other  perfons  of  diilindtion, 
to  cnteitain  or  do  them  honour. 

It  is  ufual  in  Italy,  at  the  arrival  of  a  traveller  of 
eminence,  to  fend  him  a  regale,  that  is,  a  prefent  of 
fweetmeats,  fruits,  &c.  by  way  of  refreshment.. 

REGALIA,  in  law,  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
a  king.  See  Prerogative. 

Regalia  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  apparatus  of  a  corona¬ 
tion  ;  as  the  crown,  the  feeptre  with  the  crofs,  that 
with  the  dove,  St  Edward’s  Raff,  the  globe,  and  the 
orb  with  the  crofs,  four  feveral  i words,  Sic. —  j  he  re¬ 
galia  of  Scotland  were  depofited  in  the  caille  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  the  year  1707,  in  what  is  called  the  Jewel 
Office.  This  room  was  lately  opened  by  fome  commif- 
fioners  appointed  by  the  king,  when  the  large  died  in 
which  it  is  fuppofed  they  were  placed  was  found  ;  but 
as  it  has  not,  that  we  have  heard  of,  been  opened,  it  is 
impoffible  to  fay  whether  they  be  there  or  not.  It  is 
very  generally  thought  they  were  carried  to  the  Tower 
of  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  a  crown 
is  there  (hewn  which  is  called  the  Scotch  crown.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  that  is  the  real  crown  of 
Scotland;  and  think  it  probable  that  the  Scotch  regalia 
are  in  the  cheft  which  was  lately  found.  If  they  are 
not  there,  they  muft  have  been  taken  away  by  Health, 
and  either  deftroyed  or  melted  do\vn,  for  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Lord  of  REGALITY,  in  Scots  law.  See  Lav/, 
ia°  clviii.  4. 

Court  of  REGARD.  See  FoRFST-Courts. 

REGARDANT,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  looking  be- 
'hind  ;  and  it  is  ufed  for  a  lion,  or  other  beaft,  with  his 
face  turned  towards  his  tail. 

REGARD ER,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  king’s  fo- 
’reft,  fworn  to  make  the  regard  of  the  forelt  every 
■year  ;  that  is,  to  take  a  view  of  its  limits,  to  inquire 
into  all  offences  and  defaults  committed  by  the  fore  tiers 
within  the  forefl,  and  to  obferve  whether  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  executed  their  relpedtive  duties.  See  Forest - 
Laws 

REGATA,  or  Regatta,  a  fpecies  of  amufement 
peculiar  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  This  fpe&acle  has 
the  power  of  exciting  the  greatefl  emotions  of  the  heart, 
admiration,  enthufiafm,  a  fenfe  of  glory,  and  the  whole 
train  of  our  befl  feelings.  The  grand  regata  is  only 
exhibited  on  particular  oecafions,  as  the  vifits  of  foreign 
princes  and  kings  at  Venice. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  jufl  idea  of  the  ardour  that  the 
notice  of  a  regata  fpreads  among  all  clafles  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Venice.  Proud  of  the  exclulive  privilege  of 
giving  fucli  a  fpe&acle,  through  the  wonderful  local  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  city,  they  are  highly  delighted  with 
making  preparations  a  long  time  before,  in  order  to  con¬ 
tribute  all  they  can  towards  the  perfection  and  enjoyment 
of  the  fpedtacle.  A  tlioufand  interefts  are  formed  and 
augmented  every  day  ;  parties  in  favour  of  the  different 
competitors  who  are  known  ;  the  protection  of  young 


noblemen  given  to  the  gondoliers  in  their  fervice  ;  the  Renata, 
defire  of  honours  and  rewards  in  the  afpirants  ;  and,  in  v 
the  midit  of  all  this,  that  ingenious  national  induftry, 
which  awakes  the  Venetians  from  their  habitual  indo¬ 
lence,  to  derive  advantage  from  the  bufinefs  and  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  moment :  all  thtfe  circumftances  united  give 
to  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  this  lively  city  a  degree 
of  fpirit  and  animation  which  render  it  during  that  time 
a  delightful  abode  in  the  eyes  of  the  pliiloiopher  and 
the  flranger.  Crowds  of  people  flock  from  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  travellers  joyfully  repair  to  this  feene  of 
gaiety  and  pleafure. 

Although  it  is  allowable  for  any  man  to  go  and  in- 
feribe  his  name  in  the  lift  of  combatants  until  the  fixed 
number  is  complete,  it  will  not  be  amils  to  remark  one 
thing,  which  has  relation  to  more  ancient  times.  The 
ftate  of  a  gondolier  *  is  of  much  confideration  among  *  See  (7c*- 
the  people  ;  which  is  very  natural,  that  having  been  thc^/;7* 
primitive  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

Rut,  befidcs  this  general  confideration,  there  are  among 
them  fome  families  truly  diftinguifhed  and  refpccled  by 
their  equals,  whofe  antiquity  is  acknowledged,  and  who, 
on  account  of  a  fueceffion  of  virtuous  men,  able  in 
their  profeffion,  and  honoured  for  the  prizes  they  have 
cairied  off  in  thtfe  contcfts,  form  the  body  of  noble 
gondoliers  ;  often  more  worthy  of  that  title  than  the 
higher  order  of  nobility,  who  only  derive  their  honours 
from  the  merit  of  their  anceftors,  or  from  their  own 
riches.  The  confideration  for  thofe  families  is  carried 
fo  far,  that,  in  the  difputes  frequently  aiding  among 
the  gondoliers  in  their  ordinary  paftage  of  the  canals,  wc 
fometimes  fee  a  quarrel  inllantly  made  up  by  the  fnnplc 
interpolition  of  a  third  perfon,  who  has  chanced  to  be  of 
this  reverend  body.  They  are  rigid  with  rt-fpedl  to  mif- 
alliances  in  their  families,  and  they  endeavour  recipro¬ 
cally  to  give  and  take  their  wives  among  thofe  of  their 
own  rank.  Rut  we  muft  remark  here,  with  pleafure, 
that  tliefe  diftinttions  inter  no  inequality  of  condition, 
nor  admit  any  oppreffion  of  inferiors,  being  founded 
folely  on  laudable  and  virtuous  opinions.  Diftin&ions 
derived  from  fortune  only,  are  thofe  which  always  out¬ 
rage  nature,  and  often  virtue. 

In  general,  the  competitors  at  the  great  regatas  are 
cliofen  from  among  tliele  families  of  reputation.  As 
foon  as  they  are  fixed  upon  for  this  exploit,  they  fpend 
the  intermediate  time  in  preparing  themielves  for  it,  by 
a  daily  affiduous  and  fatiguing  exercife.  If  they  are  in 
fervice,  their  mafters  during  that  time  not  only  give 
them  their  liberty,  but  alfo  augment  their  wages.  'Phis 
cuitom  would  feem  to  indicate,  that  they  look  upon  them 
as  perfons  confecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
under  a  fort  of  obligation  to  contribute  to  its  gloiy. 

At  laft  the  great  day  arrives.  Their  relations  afiem- 
ble  together  :  they  encourage  the  heroes,  by  calling  to 
their  minds  the  records  of  their  families  ;  the  women 
prefent  the  oar,  beleecliing  them,  in  an  epic  tone,  to 
remember  that  they  are  the  Tons  of  famous  men,  whofe 
fteps  they  will  be  expe&ed  to  follow' :  this  they  do  with 
as  mueh  folemnity  as  the  Spartan  women  presented  the 
fhield  to  their  Tons,  bidding  them  either  return  with  or 
upon  it.  Religion,  as  pra&ifed  among  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,  has  its  fhare  in  the  preparations  for  this  cn- 
terprize.  'They  caufe  unifies  to  be  faid  ;  they  make 
vows  to  fome  particular  church  ;  and  they  arm  their 
boats  for  the  conteft  with  the  images  of  thofe  faints 
who  are  moil  in  vogue.  Sorcerers  are  not  forgotten 
G  2  upon 
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enon  this  occafion.  For  gondoliers  who  have  loft  the  guards  or  patrol,  nor  even  a  gim  or  a  halbert.  _  'I  he  R«ttj 

race  often  declare,  that  witchcraft  had  been  proAifed  mildneft  of  the  nation,  its  gaiety,  its  edgcat.on  in  the  I 
a  rainft  them,  or  certainly  they  muft  have  won  the  day.  habit  of  believing  that  the  government  is  ever  awake, 

Snch  a  fuppoftion  prevents  a  poor  fellow  from  think-  that  it  knows  and  fees  every  thing  ;  its  refpeftfnl  at- 
ing  ill  of  himfelf ;  an  opinion  that  might  be  favourable  tachment  to  the  body  of  patricians  ;  the  foie  afpect  of 
to  him  another  time.  certain  officers  of  the  police  in  their  robes,  difpcrfed  in 

The  courfe  is  about  four  miles.  The  boats  dart  from  different  places,  at  once  operate  and  explain  that  Iran- 
a  certain  place,  run  through  the  great  winding  canal,  quillity,  that  fecunty,  which  we  fee  in  the  midtl  of  the 
which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  turn  round  a  greateik  confufion,  and  that  furpniing  docility  in  fo 
picket,  and,  coming  back  the  fame  way,  go  and  feize  lively  and  fiery  a  people.  Regattas  have  been  attempt- 
the  prize,  which  is  fixed  at  the  acuteit  angle  of  the  ed  on  the  river  Thames,  but  they  were  but  humble  uni, 

,rreat  canal,  on  the  convex  fide,  fo  that  the  point  of  tations  of  the  Venetian  amufement. 

light  may  be  the  more  extended,  and  the  prize  feized  RkGEE,  or  Rigfl,  a  fixed  liar  of  the  fuff  mag* 

in  the  furht  of  the  fpe&ators  on  both  Tides.  liitude,  in  Orion's  left  foot. 

According  to  the  number  of  competitors,  different  REGENERATION,  in  theology,  the  aft  of  being 
races  are  performed  in  different  forts  of  boats  ;  fome  with  born  again  by  a  fpiritual  birth,  or  the  change  of  heart 
one  oar  and  others  with  two.  The  prizes  propofed  are  and  life  experienced  by  a  perfon  who  for  fakes  a  courfc 
four,  indicated  by  four  flags  of  different  colours,  with  of  rice,  and  fincerely  embraces  a  life  of  virtue  and  piety, 
the  different  value  of  the  prizes  marked  upon  them. —  REGENSBURG,  or  Ratisbon.  See  Ratisbon. 

Thefe  flags,  public  and  glorious  monuments,  are  the  REGENT,  one  who  governs  a  kingdom  during  the 

prizes  to  which  the  competitors  particularly  afpire.  But  minority  or  abfence  of  the  king. 

the  government  always  adds  to  each  a  genteel  firm  of  In  France,  the  queen-mother  had  the  regency  of  the 
money  ;  befides  that  the  conquerors,  immediately  after  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  under  the 
die  viftory,  are  furrounded  by  all  the  beau  mondey  who  title  of  queen- regent. 

congratulate  and  make  them  prefents  ;  after  which  they  In  England,  the  methods  of  appointing  this  guar* 
go,  bearing  their  honourable  trophy  in  their  hand,  dian  or  regent  have  been  fo  various,  and  the  duration- 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  and  receive  the  of  his  power  fo  uncertain,  that  from  hence  alone  it 
applaufe  of  innumerable  fpe&ators.  may  be  collefted  that  his  office  is  unknown  to  the  com* 

This  grand  canal,  ever  ftrikiug  by  the  fingularity  mon  law  ;  and  therefore  (as  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays, 
and  beauty  of  the  buildings  which  border  it,  is,  upon  4  luff.  58.)  the  fureff  way  is  to  have  him  made  by  au* 
thefe  occafions,  covered  with  an  infinity  of  fpeClators,  thoiity  of  the  great  council  in  parliament.  1  he  earl  or 
in  all  forts  of  barges,  boats,  and  gondolas.  The  cle-  Pembroke  by  bis  own  authority  affnmed  in  very  trou- 
ment  011  which  they  move  is  fearcely  feen  ;  but  the  blefome  times  the  regency  of  Henry  II  I.  who  was  then 
noife  of  oars,  the  agitation  of  arms  and  bodies  in  per-  only  nine  years  old  ;  but  was  declared  of  full  age  by 
pctual  motion,  indicate  the  fpeftacle  to  be  upon  the  the  pope  at  17,  confirmed  the  great  charter  at  18,  and 
water.  At  certain  diffances,  on  each  fide  of  the  ffiore,  took  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  at 
are  erefted  little  amphitheatres  and  fcaffoldings,  where  20.  A  guardian  and  councils  of  regency  were  named 
are  placed  hands  of  mufic  ;  the  harmonious  found  of  for  Edward  III.  by  the  parliament,  which  depofed  his 
which  predominates  nowand  then  over  the  buzzing  father  ;  the  young  king  being  then  15,  and  not  affuming 
noife  of  the  people.  Some  days  before  a  regata9  011c  the  government  till  three  years  atter.  'When  Richard  II. 
rnay  fee  on  the  great  canal  many  boats  for  pleafure  and  fucceeded  at  the  age  of  1 1,  the  duke  of  Lancaffei  took 
entertainment.  The  young  noble,  the  citizen,  the  rich  upon  him  the  management  of  the  kingdom  till  the  parlia- 
artizan,  mounts  a  long  boat  of  fix  or  eight  oars  ;  his  ment  met,  which  appointed  a  nominal  council  to  affiff  him. 
gondoliers  decorated  with  rich  and  Angular  dreffes,  and  Henry  V.  on  his  death-bed  named  a  regent  and  a  guar- 
tlie  veffcl  itfclf  adorned  with  various  (luffs.  Among  the  dian  for  his  infant  fon  Henry  VI.  then  nine  months  old  : 
nobles  there’are  always  a  number  who  are  at  a  conlider-  but  the  parliament  altered  his  difpoiition,  and  appoint- 
able  expence  in  thefe  decorations  ;  and  at  the  regain  it-  ed  aprote&or  and  council,  with  a  fptcial  limited  autlio- 
fclf  exhibit  on  the  water  perfonages  of  mythologic  rity.  Both  thefe  princes  remained  in  a  (late  of  pupit- 
flory,  with  the  heroes  of  antiquity  in  their  train,  or  age  till  the  age  of  23.  Edward  V.  at  the  age  of  13, 
am ufe  themfelves  with  reprefenting  the  coftumi  of  dif-  was  recommended  by  his  father  to  the  care  of  the  duke, 
ferent  nations  :  in  fhort,  people  contribute  with  a  mad  of  Glouceffer;  who  was  declared  protestor  by  the  privy- 
iort  of  magnificence,  from  all  quaiters,  to  this  mafque-  council.  The  ffatntcs  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  and  28 
rade,  the  favourite  diverlion  of  the  Venetians.  But  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  provided,  that  the  fucccffor,  if  a 
thefe  great  machines,  not  being  the  lefs  in  motion  on  male  and  under  18,  or  if  a  female  and  under  16,  fhould 
account  of  their  ornaments,  are  not  merely'  deffined  to  be  till  fuch  age  in  the  governance  of  his  or  her  na- 
grace  the  fiiow  :  they  are  employed  at  the  regata,  at  tural  mother,  (if  approved  by  the  king),  and  fuch  other 
every  moment,  to  range  the  people,  to  proteft  the  counfellors  as  his  majeffy  fhould  by  will  or  othervvife  ap- 
courfe,  and  to  keep  the  avenue  open  and  clear  to  the  point:  and  he  accordingly  appointed  his  16  executors 
goal.  ri  he  nobility,  kneeling  upon  cufhions  at  the  to  have  the  government  of  his  fon  Edward  VI.  and  the 
prow  of  their  veffels,  arc  attentive  to  thefe  matters,  and  kingdom,  which  executors  eledted  the  eail  of  Hartford 
announce  their  orders  to  the  raoff  reftive,  by  darting  at  protedlor.  The  ftatutes  24  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  in  cafe  the 
them  Jittle  gilded  or  filvered  balls,  by  means  of  certain  crown  fhould  delcend  to  any  of  the  children  of  Frede- 
bows,  with  which  they  are  furnifhed  on  this  occafion.  vie  late  prince  of  Wales  under  the  age  of  18,  appoint- 
And  this  is  the  only  appearance  of  coercion  in  the  Ve-  ed  the  princefs  dowager  *, — and  that  of  5  Geo.  III.  e. 
uetian  police  on  thefe  days  of  the  greateft  tumult  :  nor  27.  in  cafe  of  a  like  defeent  to  any  of  his  prefent  ma- 
there  to  be  feen,  in  any  part  of  the  city,  a  body  of  jelly’s  children,  empowers  the  king  to  name  either  the 

queer* 


Rcji'am 
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ent,  queen  or  prineefs  dowager,  or  any  ctefcendanl  of  king 
■  George  II.  reliding  in  this  kingdom;  — to  be  guardian 
'  '  and  regent  till  tlie Yucceffor  attains  fucli  age,  afliiled  by 
a  council  of  regency  ;  the  powers  of  them  all  being  ex- 
prefsly  defined  and  let  down  in  the  feveral  acls. 

Regent  alfo  fignJfles  a  profelfor  of  arcs  and  fciences 
in  a  college,  having  pupils  under  his  care  ;  but  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  redrained  i.j  the  lower  elafles,  as  to  rhetoric,  lo¬ 
gic,  &i\  thole  of  philofophy  being  called  profjjon.  In 
the  Englifh  univerlitics  it  is  applied  to  Mailers  of*  Arts 
under  live  years  Handing,  and  to  Doctors  under  two, 
as  non-regent  is  to  thole  above  that  Handing, 
u  buyne  s  REGGIO,  an  ancient  and  conquerable  town  of 
'  Tj*  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther 
,  u  Calabria,  with  an  archbilhop's  Ice,  and  a  woollen  manu- 
faclory.  It  is  fcated  in  a  delightful  country,  which 
produces  plenty  of  oranges,  and  all  their  kindred  fruits, 
i  lie  olives  arc  exquiijte,  and  high-flavoured.  rl  he  town, 
however,  can  boall  of  neither  beautiful  buildings  nor 
ltrong  fortincatioiis.  Of  its  edifices  the  Gothic  cathe¬ 
dral  is  the  only  linking  one,  but  it  affords  nothing  cu¬ 
rious  in  architecture.  The  citadel  is  far  from  fornr.da- 
ble,  according  to  the  preient  fyltein  of  tactics  ;  nor  could 
the  city  walls  make  a  long  rdillancc  agaudl  any  enemy 
but  Barb?.ry  corfairs  ;  and  even  tlielc  they  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  able  to  repel,  for  in  i  543  it  was  laid  in  allies 
by  Barbaroffa.  Mullapha  faeked  it  15  years  alter,  and 
the  defolation  was  renewed  in  1593  by  another  let  ol 
Turks.  Its  expo  fed  fituation,  on  the  very  tlirelhold  of 
Italy,  and  fronting  Sicily,  has  from  the  earlielt  period 
rendered  it  liable  to  attacks  and  devallation.  '1  lie  Clial- 
cidians  feized  upon  it,  or,  according  to  the  ufual  Greek 
i  hrafe,  founded  it,  and  called  the  colony  R/jegion,  Iroui 
a  word  that  means  a  break  or  crack,  alluding  to  its  peti¬ 
tion  on  the  point  where  Sicily  broke  off  from  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Anaxilas  opprefTed  its  liberties.  Dionyfius  the 
Elder  took  it,  and  put  many  of  the  principal  citizens 
to  death,  in  revenge  for  their  having  refufed  his  alliance. 
The  Campanian  legion,  fent  to  protect  the  Rhegians, 
turned  its  fword  againfl  them,  maffacred  many  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  tyrannized  over  the  remainder,  till  the  Ro¬ 
man  fenate  thought  proper  to  punifh  thefe  traitors  with 
exemplary  feverity,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  entered 
into  league  with  the  1  evoked  garrifon  of  Medina.  This 
union  with  a  fet  of  villains,  guilty  of  the  fame  crime, 
proved  that  no  love  ol  juftice,  but  political  reafons 
alone,  drew  down  its  vengeance  on  the  Campanians. — 
It  is  about  12  miles  S.^E.  of  Medina,  and  190  S.  by  E. 
of  Naples.  E.  Long.  16.0.  N.  Lat.  38.  4. 

Reggio,  an  ancient,  handlome,  and  ilrong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  with  a  Ilrong  citadel, 
and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  has.  been  ruined  feveral  times  by 
the  Goths,  and  other  nations.  In  the  cathedral  are 
paintings  by  the  greateft  makers ;  and  in  the  fquare  is 
the  ilatue  of  Brennus,  chief  of  the  Gauls.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  arc  about  22,000,  who. cariy  on  a  great  trade  in 
iilk.  It  was  taken  by  prince  Eugene  in  1706,  and  by 
the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1742.  It  is  fcated  in  a  fertile 
country  to  the  fouth  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  north 
of  a  ipacious  plain,  15  miles  north-weft  of  Modena,  and 
80  fouth-eafl  of  Milan.  E.  Long.  1 1.  5.  N.  Lat.  44.  43. 
—  The  duchy  of  this  name  is  bounded  on  the  well  by 
that  of  Modena,  and  produces  a  great  deal  of  filk,  and 
belongs  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  except  the  marquilate 
of  St  Martin,  which  belongs  to  a  prince  of  that  name. 


REGIAM  MAjFfTATi  m.  See  Law,  rr  civ.  3. 

REGICIDE,  king-killer,  a  word  chiefly  ufedRe 
with  us  in  fpeaking  of  the. perfons  concerned  in  the  trial,  r_  T  .» 
condemnation,  and  execution,  of  king  Charles  I. 

REGIFUG1UM  was  a  feafl  celebrated  at  Rome  on 
the  24th  of  February,  in  commemoration  of  the  expul- 
II on  of  Tut  qu muis  Supetbu  ,  and  the  abolition  of  regal 
power.  It  was  ailo  performed  on  the  26th  of  May. 
when  the  king  of  the  lacrit  CCS,  or  Rex  $< icrerum>  offer¬ 
ed  beau  Hour  and  bacon,  in  the  place  where  the  afTcm- 
blies  were  held.  The  lacri  icc  being  over,  the  people 
hailed  away  with  all  fpeed,  to  denote  the  •  precipitate 
flight  of  King  Tarquin.  , 

REGIMEN,  the  regulation  of* diet,  and,  in  a  mo?r 
general  ienie,  of  all  the  non-naturals,  with  a  view  to 
preferve  or  reilore  health.  See  Abstinence, Aliment, 

Food,  Diet,  Drink, and  Medicine. 

The  viciflitude  ot  cxcrcifc  and  rcll  forms  alfo  a  necef- 
farv  part  of  regimen.  See  Exercise. 

It  is  beue.'cial  to  he  at  reft  now  and  then,  but  more 
fo  frequently  to  life  exereite  ;  bcciiufe  inaction  renders 
the  body  weak  and  liitlefs,  and  labour  ifrengthens  it. 

But  a  medium  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  things,  and  too 
much  fatigue  is  to  be  avoided:  for  frequent  and  violent 
exereife  overpowers  the  natural  ilrength,  and  wailes  the 
body  ;  but  moderate  cxerciic  ought  always  to  be  ufed 
before  meals.  Now,  of  all  kinds  of  cxerciic,  riding  on 
horieback  is  the  moll  convenient :  or  if  the  perfon  lie 
too  weak  to  bear  it,  riding  in  a  coach,  or  at  leaf l  in  a 
litter  :  next  follow  fencing,  playing  at  ball,  running, 
walking.  But  it  in  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  old 
age,  that  there  is  feldom  fufRcient  flrength  for  tiling  bo¬ 
dily  cxerciic,  though  it  be  extremely  requilite  for  health: 
wherefore  frictions  with  the  flefh-brufh  are  neceflary  at 
this  time  of  life  ;  which  fhould  be  performed  by  the  per¬ 
fon  himfelf,  if  polflble  ;  if  not,  by  his  fervants. 

Sleep  is  the  fweet  foot  her  of  cares,  and  reftorer  of 
flrength  ;  as  it  repairs  and  replaces  the  wallcs  that  arc 
made  by  the  labours  and  exercifcs  of  the  day.  But  ex- 
cefiive  fleep  has  its  inconveniences  ;  for  it  blunts  the 
fenles,  and  renders  them  lels  fit  for  the.  duties  of  life. 

The  proper  time  for  deep  is  the  night,  when  darknefs 
and  filcncc  invite  and  bring  it  on  :  day-deep  is  lefs  re- 
frelhing  ;  which  rule  if  it  he  proper  for  the  multitude, 
to  obfeivc,  much  more  is  the  ohfcrvancc  of  it  neceflary 
for  perfons  add  idled  to  literary  {Indies,  whofe  minds  and 
bodies  are  more  fnfceptible  of  injuries. 

Regimen,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  fvntax,  or  con- 
llruCtion,  vv li id  1  regulates  the  dependency  of  words,  and 
the  alterations  which  one  oecafions  in  another. 

RhGtMhN for  Seamen.  See  Seamen. 

REGIMENT,  is  a  body  of  men,  either  horfe,  foot, 
or  artillery,  commanded  by  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  major.  Each  regiment  of  foot  is  divided  into  com¬ 
panies  ;  but  the  number  of  companies  differs:  though 
in  Britain  our  regiments  are  generally  10  companies, 
one  of  which  is  always -grenadiers,  cxeluCve  of  the  two 
independent  companies.  Regiments  of  horfe  are  com¬ 
monly  fix  troops,  but  there  are  fome  of  nine.  Dragoon 
regiments  are  generally  in  war-time  8  troops,  and  in 
time  ot  peace  but  6.  Each  regiment  has  a  chaplain, 
quarter-maflcr,  adjutant,  and  furgeon.  Some  German 
regiments  con  fill  of  2000  foot  ;  and  the  regiment  of 
, Picardy  in  France  confifted  of  6000,  being  ,  120  com¬ 
panies,  of  50  men  in  each  company, 
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in  Trance  in  the  year  where  they  do^  not  exceed  21  years, 


Rcgiftcr. 


Rf*‘:*oir.on-  Regiments  were  fird  formed 

u  :ius  1558,  and  in  England  in  the  year  1660. 

REGIOMONTANUS.  See  Muller. 

REGION,  in  geography,  a  large  extent  of  land,  in¬ 
habited  by  many  people  of  the  fame' nation,  and  inclofea 
•within  certain  limits  or  hounds. 

The  modern  aftronomers  divide  the  moon  into  feveral 
regions,  or  large  t  rafts  of  land,  to  each  of  which  they 
give  its  proper  name. 

Region,  in  phyfiology*  is  taken  for  adivtfion  of  our 
atmofphere,  which  is  divided  into  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  regions. 

The  upper  region  commences  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  reaches  to  the  utmofl  limits  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  In  this  region  reign  a  perpetual,  equable, 
calmnefs,  clearnefs,  and  ferenity.  The  middle  region 
is  that  in  which  the  clouds  relide,  and  where  meteors 
are  formed,  extending  from  the  extremity  of  the  lowed 
to  the  tops  of  the  higlied  mountains.  The  lowed  le¬ 
gion  is  that  in  which  we  breathe*,  which  is  bounded  by 
the  reflection  of  the  fun’s  rays  ;  or  by  the  height  to 
which  they  rebound  from  the  earth.  See  Atmosphere 
and  Air. 

JEthereal  Region ,  in  cofmography,  is  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  univerfe,  in  which  is  included  all  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  and  even  the  orb  of  the  fixed  dars.  . 

Elementary  Region ,  according  to  the  Aridotelians,  is 
a  fphere  terminated  by  the  concavity  of  the  moon’s  orb, 
comprehending  the  atmofphere  of  the  earth. 

Region,  in  anatomy,  a  divifion  of  the  human  body, 
otherwife  called  cavity ,  of  which  anatomids  reckon  three, 
viz.  the  upper  region,  or  that  of  the  head  ;  the  middle 
region,  that  of  the  thorax  or  bread  ;  and  the  lower,  the 
abdomen,  or  belly.  See  Anatomy. 

Region,  in  ancient  Rome,  was  a  part  or  divifion  of 
the  city.  The  regions  were  only  four  in  number,  till 
Angudus  Caefar’s  time,  who  divided  the  city  into  four¬ 
teen  ;  over  each  of  which  he  fettled  two  furveyors,  call¬ 
ed  curatores  viirnm ,  who  were  appointed  annually, 
and  took  their  divifions  by  lot.  Thefe  fourteen  regions 
contained  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  dreets,  thirty- 
one  of  which  were  called  greater  or  royal  jb'eets ,  which 
began  at  the  gilt  pillar  that  dood  at  the  entry  of  the 
open  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  extent  of 
thefe  divifions  varied  greatly,  fome  being  from  12000 
«r  1 3000  to  33QOO  feet  or  upwards  in  c i re u inference’. 
Authors,  however,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exaft  limits 
of  each.  'The  curatores  viarum  wore  the  purple,  had 
each  two  liftors  in  their  proper  divifions,  had  Haves  un¬ 
der  them  to  take  care  of  fires,  that  happened  to  break 
out.  They  had  alfo  two  officers,  called  Jmunciatores ,  in 
each  region,  to  give  account  of  any  diforders.  Four 
vico-magijlri  alfo  were  appointed  in  each  dreet,  who 
took  care  of  the  dreets  allotted  them,  and  earned  the 
orders  of  the  city  to  each  citizen. 

REGISTER,  a  public  book,  in  which  are  entered 
and  recorded  memoirs,  afts,  and  minutes,  to  be  had  re- 
courfe  to  oecafionally  for  knowing  and  proving  matters 
of  faft.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds  ;  as, 

1.  Regider  of  deeds  in  Yorkfhiic  and  Middlefex,  in 
which  are  regidered  all  deeds,  conveyances,  wills,  &e. 
that.  affeft  any  lands  or  tenements  in  tliofe  counties, 
which  are  otherwife  void  againd  any  fubfequent  pur- 
chafers  or  mortgagees,  &c.  but  this  does  not  extend  to 
any  vcopyhold  eftate,  nor  to  leafes  at  a  rack-rent,  or 
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The  regidered 

memorials  mud  be  ingrofied  on  parchment,  under  the 
hand  and  feal  of  fome  of  the  granters  or  grantees,  at- 
teded  by  witnefles  who  are  to  prove  the  firming  or  feal- 
ing  of  them  and  the  execution  of  the  deed.  But  thefe 
regiders,  which  are  confined  to  two  counties,  are  in 
Scotland  general,  by  which  the  laws  of  North  Britain 
are  rendered  very  ealy  and  regular.  '  Gf  thefe  there  are 
two  kinds;  the  one  general,  txed  at  Edinburgh,  under 
the  direction  of  the  loixl-regider  ;  and  the  other  is  kept 
in  the  feveral  (hires,  dewartries,  and  regalities,  the  clerks 
of  which  are  obliged  to  tranfmit  the  regiders  of  their 
refpeftive  courts  to  the  general  regider. 

2.  Pariih-regiders  are  books  in  wliich  are  regidered 
the  baptifms,  marriages,  and  burials,  of  each  pariflt. 

Registers  were  kept  both  at  Athens  and  Rome, 
in  which  were  inferted  the  names  of  fuch  children 
as  were  to  be  brought  up,  as  foon  as  they  were  born. 
Mai cus  Aurelius  required  all  free  perfons  to  give  in 
accounts  of  their  children,  within  30  days  after  the 
birth,  to  the  treafurer  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  their 
being  depolited  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where  the 
publie  afts  were  kept.  Officers  were  alfo  appointed  as 
public  regiders  in  the  provinces,  that  recourfe  might  be 
had  to  their  lids  of  names,  for  fettling  difputes,  or  pro¬ 
ving  any  perfon’s  freedom. 

Register  Ships,  in  commerce,  are  veflels  which  ob¬ 
tain  a  permiffion  either  from  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  to  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  Wed  Indies  ;  which  are  thus  called,  from  their  be- 
ing  regidered  before  they  fet  fail  from  Cadiz  for  Buenos 
Ayres. 

REGISTERS,  in  chemidry,  are  holes,  or  chinks 
with  dopples,  contrived  in  the  fides  of  furnaees,  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  fire ;  that  is,  to  make  the  heat  more  intenfe 
or  remifs,  by  opening  them  to  let  in  the  air,  or  keeping 
them  clofe  to  exclude  it.  "There  are  alfo  regiders  in 
the  deam-engine.  See  SrFAM-Engine. 

REGISTRAR,  an  officer  in  the  Englifh  univerfi- 
ties,  who  has  the  keeping  of  all  the  public  records. 
REGIUM,  Regium  Lepull,  Regium  Lefulum,  (anc. 
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geog. );  a  town  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  011  the  Via  iEmilia, 
fo  called  from  jEmilius  Lepidus,  who  was  conful  with 
C.  Flaminius  ;  but  whence  it  was  furnamed  Return  is 
altogether  uncertain.  Tacitus  relates,  that  at  the  battle 
of  Bedriaciim,  a  bird  of  an  unufnal  lize  was  feen  perch¬ 
ing  in  a  famous  grove  near  Regium  Lcpidum,  Now 
called  Reggio ,  a  city  of  Modena.  E.  Long.  1 1 .  o.  N. 
Lat.  44.  45.  See  Reggio. 

REGNARD  (John  Francis),  one  of  the  bed  French 
comie  writers  after  Moliere,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647. 
He  had  fcarcely  finilhed  his  dudies,  when  an  ardent 
paffion  for  travelling  carried  him  over  the  grented  part 
of  Europe.  When  he  fettled  in  his  own  country,  lie 
was  made  a  treafurer  of  France,  and  lieutenant  of  the 
waters  and  foreds :  he  wrote  a  great  many  comedies  ; 
and,  though  naturally  of  a  gay  genius,  died  of  chagrin 
in.  the  5 2d  year  of  his  age.  His  works,  confiding  of 
comedies  and  travels,  were  printed  at  Rouen,  in  5  vols 
i2mo,  1732. 

REGNIER  (Mathurin),  the  fird  French  poet  who 
fuceeeded  in  fatire,  was  born  at  Chartres  in  1573.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  church,  a  place  for  which  his 
debaucheries  rendered  him  very  unfuitable  ;  and  thefe  by 
his  own  confeffion  were  fo  exceffive,  that  at  30  he  had 
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um  all  the  infirmities  of  age.  Yet  he  obtained  a  canonry 
j  in  the  church  of  Chartres,  with  other  benefices  ;  and 
died  in  1613.  Inhere  is  a  neat  Elzevir  edition  of  his 
_  works,  121110,  1652,  Leyden  ;  but  the  mo  ft  elegant  is 
that  with  notes  by  M.  Broffette,  4to,  1729,  London. 

Regxter  des  Marets  (Seraphin),  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Paris  in  1632.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  early 
by  his  poetical  talents,  and  in  1684  was  made  perpetu¬ 
al  fecretary  to  the  French  academy  on  the  death  ofMe- 
zeray  :  it  was  he  who  drew  up  all  thofe  papers  in  the 
name  of  the  academy  againft  Furetiere  :  the  king  gave 
him  the  priory  of  Gramm  out,  and  he  had  alfo  an  ab¬ 
bey.  He  died  in  1713,  and  his  works  are,  French,  I- 
talian,  Spaniih,  and  Latin  poems,  2  vols ;  a  French 
grammar;  and  an  Italian  tranfiation  of  Anacreon’s  odes, 
with  fome  other  tranfiations. 

REGNUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Regni,  a 
people  in  Britain,  next  the  Cantii,  now  Surry,  SufTex, 
and  the  coaft  of  Hampshire,  (Camden)  ;  a  town  fi- 
tuated,  by  the  Itinerary  numbers,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Belgse,  in  a  place  now  called  Ring  wood,  hi  Hamp- 
fhire,  on  the  rivulet  Avon,  running  down  from  Sidifbury, 
and  about  ten  miles  or  more  dihint  from  the  La. 

REGRATOR,  fignifies  him  who  buys  and  fells  any 
wares  or  viduals  in  the  fame  market  or  fair  :  and  regni- 
tors  are  particularly  deferibed  to  be  thofe  who  buy,  or 
get  into  their  hands,  in  fairs  or  markets,  any  grain,  fi fh, 
butter,  clieefe,  flieep,  lambs,  calves,  fwinc,  pigs,  geefe, 
capons,  liens,  chickens,  pigeons,  conies,  or  other  dead 
victuals  whatfoever,  brouglit  to  a  fair  ®r  market  to  be 
fold  there,  and  do  fell  the  fame  again  in  the  fame  fair, 
market,  or  place,  or  in  fome  other  within  four  miles 
thereof. 

Regrating  is  a  kind  of  hucl; ft ry ,  by  which  vi duals 
are  made  dearer  ;  for  every  feller  will  gain  fomething, 
which  muft  o t  confequence  enhance  the  price.  And, 
in  ancient  timer,  both  the  cngrofFer  and  regrator  were 
comprehended  under  the  word  forejlaller .  Regrators 
are  punifhable  by  lofs  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  according  to  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  of¬ 
fence,  &c. 

RE  GENS  BERG,  a  handfome,  though  fmall  town 
of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  capital  of 
a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  ftrong  caille  ;  fcat- 
ed  on  a  hill,  which  is  part  of  Mount  Jura.  There  is  a 
well  funk  thiough  a  rock,  36  fathoms  deep. 

REGULAR,  denotes  any  thing  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  rules  ot  art  :  thus  we  fay,  a  regular  building, 
verb,  &c. 

A  regular  figure,  in  geometry,  is  one  whofe  fides,  and 
confequently  angles,  are  equal ;  and  a  regular  figure  with 
three  or  four  fides  is  commonly  termed  an  equilateral 
triangle  or  fquare,  as  all  others  with  more  fides  are  call¬ 
ed  regular  polygon s. 

Regular,  in  a  monaflery,  a  perfon  who  has  taken 
the  vows ;  becaufe  lie  is  bound  to  obferve  the  rules  of 
the  order  he  lias  embraced. 

REGULATION,  a  rule  or  order  preferibed  by  a 
fuperior,  for  the  proper  management  of  foine  affair. 

REGULATOR  of  a  Watch,  the  fmall  fpring  be¬ 
longing  to  the  balance  ;  ferving  to  adjufl  its  motions, 
and  make  it  go  falter  or  flower.  See  Watch. 

REGULBIUM,  or  Regulvium,  (Notitia  Impe¬ 
rii)  ;  mentioned  nowhere  elfe  more  early :  a  town  of 
the  Cantii,  in  Britain.  Now  Reculver,  a  village  on  the 
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coaft,  near  the  ifland  Thanet,  towards  the  Thames,  to 
the  north  of  Canterbury,  (Camden). 

REGULUS  (M.  Attilius),  a  conful  during  the 
firft  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Brundufium,  and  in  his 
fecond  con  fulfil  ip  he  took  64  and  funk  30  galleys  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  on  the  coafts  of  Sicily.  Afterwards 
he  landed  in  Africa  ;  and  fo  rapid  was  his  fuccefs,  that 
in  a  fiiort  time  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  about  200 
places  of  confequence  on  the  coaft.  The  Carthaginians 
fued  for  peace,  but  the  conqueror  refufed  to  grant  it  ; 
and  foon  after  lie  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xanthip- 
pus,  and  30,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  15,000  taken  prifoners.  Regulus  was  in 
the  number  of  the  captives,  and  he  was  carried  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  Carthage.  lie  was  fent  by  the  enemy  to 
Rome,  to  propofe  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange 
of  prifoners;  and  if  bis  commiffion  was  unfucccfsful,  he 
was  bound  by  the  molt  folemn  oaths  to  return  to  Car¬ 
thage  without  delay.  When  he  came  to  Rome,  Re¬ 
gains  diffuaded  his  countrymen  from  accepting  the 
terms  which  the  enemy  propofed  ;  and  when  his  opi¬ 
nion  had  had  due  influence  on  the  fenate,  Regulus  reti¬ 
red  to  Carthage  agreeable  to  bis  engagements.  The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  offers  of  peace  had 
been  rejeded  at  Rome  by  the  means  of  Regulus ;  and 
therefore  they  prepared  to  punifh  him  with  the  greatefl 
feverity.  His  eye- brows  were  cut,  and  lie  was  expofed 
for  fome  days  to  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  meridian  fun, 
and  afterwards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whofe  lides  were 
everywhere  filled  with  large  iron  fpikes,  till  lie  died  in 
the  greatefl  agonies.  His  fufTerings  were  heard  of  at. 
Rome  ;  and  the  fenate  permitted  his  widow  to  inflfdt 
whatever  punifhment  (he  pleafed  on  fome  of  the  mod 
illultrious  captives  of  Carthage  which  were  in  their 
hands.  She  confined  them  alfo  in  preffes  filled  with 
(harp  iron  points;  and  was  fo  exquilite  in  her  cruelty, 
that  the  fenate  interfered,  and  flopped  the  barbarity  of 
her  punifhment. .  Regulus  died  about  251  years  before 
Clirill. — Menimius,  a  Roman,  made  governor  of  Greece 
by  Caligula.  While  Regulus  was  in  his  province,  the 
emperor  wilhed  to  bring  the  celebrated  ftanie  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  by  Phidias  to  Rome,  but  this  was  fupei  natu¬ 
rally  prevented  ;  and  according  to  ancient  authors,  the 
fhip  which  was  to  convey  it  was  deftroyed  by  lightning, 
and  the  workmen  who  attempted  to  remove  the  flatue 
were  terrified  away  by  Bidden  noifes. — A  man  who 
condemned  Sejanus.— Rofeius,  a  man  who  held  the  con- 
fulfhip  but  for  one  day,  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

Regulus,  in  cliemiflry,  an  imperfed  metallic  fub- 
ftance  that  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  in  the 
melting  of  ores  or  impure  metallic  fubflanccs.  It  is 
the  frneft  or  purelt  part  of  the  metal ;  and,  according 
to  the  alehenufls,  is  denominated  regulus >  or  little  lingf 
as  being  the  firft- born  of  the  royal  metallic  blood.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  it  is  really  a  fon,  but  not  a  perfed 
man  ;  /.  e .  not  yet  a  peried  metal,  for  want  of  time 
and  proper  nourifhment.  To  procure  the  regulus  or 
mercurial  paits  of  metals,  See.  flux  powders  are  com¬ 
monly  ufed ;  as  nitre,  tartar,  See.  which  purge  the  ful- 
pluireous  part  adhering  to  the  metal,  by  attrading  and 
abforbing  it  to  themfelves. 

Rkgulus  of  Antimony.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1252 
— 1257  ;  and  fee  Index  there,  at  Antimony. 

RtGVLus  of  Arfenic.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1267, 
and  1285  1294.  The  ancient  procefs  for  making  re- 
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omlus  of  arfenic  confifted  in  mixing  four  parts  of  arfenic  is  pure 

'•—v -  wiih  two  parts  of  black  flux,  one  part  of  bo-ax  and  one 

part  of  filings  of  iron  or  of  copper,  and  quickly  Tiding 
the  mixture  in  a  crucible.  After  the  operation  is  fimfh- 
cd,  a  regains  of  arfenic  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  o 
the  crucible  of  a  white  livid  colour,  and  of  confjderuble 
folidity.  The  iron  and  copper  employed  m  this  pro- 
Ctfs  are  not  intended,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  martial 
reguius  of  antimony,  to  precipitate  the  arfenic,  and  to 
ft  par  ate  it  from  fulphur  or  any  other  fubftance;  for  the 
white  arfenic  is  pure,  and  nothing  is  to  be  taken  from 
it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammable  principle  is  to 
be  added  to  reduce  it  to  a  reguius.  The  true  ufc  ot 
thefe  metals  in  the  prefent  operation  is  to  unite  with  the 
rccrulus  of  arfenic,  to  give  it  more  body,  and  to  present 
its* entire  diffipation  in  vapours.  Hence  the  addition 
of  iron,  while*  it  procures  thefe  advantages,  has  the  in- 
convenienoy  of  altering  the  purity  of  the  reguius :  for 
the  metallic  fubftance  obtained  is  a  reguius  of  ariemc 
allayed  with  iron.  It  may,  however,  be  purified  from 
the  iron  by  fublimation  in  a  clofe  veftel  ;  by  which  ope¬ 
ration  the  regulifed  arfenical  part,  which  is  very  volatile, 
is  fublimed  to  the  top  of  the  veftel,  and  is  feparated 
•from  the  iron,  which  being  of  a  fixed  nature  remains  at 
the  bottom.  We  are  not,  however,  very  certain,  that 
in  this  kind  of  replication  the  reguius  of  arfenic  does 
not  carry  along  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  ;  for, 
in  general,  a  volatile  fubftance  raifes  along  with  it,  in 
fublimation,  a  part  of  any  fixed  matter  with  which  it 
happened  to  be  united. 

Mr  Brandt  propofes  another  method,  which  vve  be¬ 
lieve  is  preferable  to  that  deferibed.  He  dire&s  that 
white  arfenic  fliould  be  mixed  with  foap.  Inftead  of 
the  foap,  olive-oil  may  be  ufed,  which  has  been  found 
to  fucceed  well.  The  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  retort 
or  glafs  matrafs,  and  to  be  dillilled  or  fublimed  with 
fire,  at  fit  ft  very  moderate,  and  only  fufficient  to  raife 
the  oil.  As  the  oils,  which  are  not  volatile,  cannot  he 
diftilled  but  by  a  heat  fufheient  to  burn  and  deconv 
pofe  them,  the  oil  therefore  which  is  mixed  with  the 
arfenic  undergoes  thefe  alterations,  and  after  having 
•penetrated  the  arfenic  thoroughly  is  reduced  to  a  coal. 

When  no  more  oily  vapours  rife,  we  may  then  know 
that  the  oil  is  reduced  to  coal.  Then  the  fire  muft  be 
increafed,  and  the  metallifed  arfenic  will  be  foon  fub- 
iimed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  veftel, .in  the  infide  of 
which  it  will  form  a  metallic  cruft.  When  no  more 
fublimes,  the  veftel  is  to  be  broken,  and  the  adhering 
-cruft  of  reguius  of  arfenic  is  to  be  feparated.  The  re¬ 
guius  obtained  by  this  firft  operation  is  not  generally 
perfeft,  or  not  entirely  fo,  as  a  part  of  it  is  always 
overcharged  with  fuliginous  matter,  and  another  part 
lias  not  enough  of  phlogifton  ;  which  latter  part  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  inner  fur  face  of  the  cruft,  and  forms  grey 
or  brown  cryftals.  This  fublimate  muft  then  be  mixed 
with  a  lefs  quantity  of  oil,  and  fublimed  a  lecond  time 
like  the  firft ;  and  even,  to  obtain  as  good  reguius  as 
may  be  made,  a  third  fublimation  in  a  clofe  veftel,  and 
without  oil,  is  neceftary.  During  this  operation,  the 
oil  which  rifes  is  more  fetid  than  any  other  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  and  is  almoil  infupportable.  This  finell  cer¬ 
tainly  proceeds  from  the  arfenic  ;  the  fmell  of  which  is 
exceedingly  ftrong  and  difagreeable  when  heated. 

Reguius  of  arfenic  made  by  the  method  we  have  de¬ 
feribed,  and  which  we  cohfider  as  the  only  one  which 
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has  all  the  properties  of  a  fcmiinetal.  It  has 
metallic  gravity,  opacity,  and  lullre.  .  Its  colour- is  v 
white  and  livid,  it  taruifhes  in  the  air,  is  very  brittle, 
but  much  more  volatile  than  any  other  femimetal.  It 
ealily  lofes  its  inflammable  principle,  when  fublimed  in 
veflel s  into  which  the  air  has  aceefs  ;  the  fublimate  ha¬ 
ving  the  appearance  of  grey  flowers,  which  by  repeat¬ 
ed  fublimations  become  entirely  white,  and  fimilar  to 
white  cryftalline  arfenic.  When  reguius  of  arfenic  is 
heated  quickly  and  ftrongly  in  open  air,  as  under  a 
muffle,  it  burns  with  a  white  or  bluifti  flame,  and  dif- 
fi pates  in  a  thick  fume,  which  has  a  very  fetid  fmell, 
like  that  of  garlic. 

Reguius  of  arfenic  may  be  combined  with  acids  and 
moft  metals.  See  Arsenic,  n°  17.  We  (hall  only  far¬ 
ther  obferve  here,  that,  according  to  Mr  Brandt, 
the  Swcdifh  Memoirs,  the  reguius  of  arfenic  cannot 
be  united  with  mercury.  Although  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  white  arfenic  and  reguius  of  arfenic  in  fo- 
lutions  and  allays  are  probably  the  fame,  yet  an  accu¬ 
rate  companion  of  thefe  would  deferve  notice,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  reguius  employed  were  well  made;  for  feme 
difference  muft  proceed  from  the  greater  or  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  what  in  the  old  chemiftry  is  called  phlogifton 
with  which  it  is  united.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1288, 

See. 

Regulus  ef  Cobalt,  is  a  femimetal  lately  difcovered, 
and  not  yet  perfectly  well  known.  It  receives  its  name 
from  cobalt,  becaufe  it  can  only  be  extra&ed  from  the 
mineral  properly  fo  called.  The  procefs  by  which  this 
femimetal  is  obtained,  is  fimilar  to  thofe  generally  ufed 
for  the  extra&ion  of  metals  from  their  ores.  The  co¬ 
balt  muft  be  thoroughly  torrified,  to  deprive  it  of  all 
the  fulphur  and  arfenic  it  contains  ;  and  the  unmetallic 
earthy  and  ftony  matters  muft  be  feparated  by.  wafting. 

The  cobalt  thus  prepared  is  then  to  be  mixed  with 
double  or  triple  its  quantity  of  black  flux,  and  a  httle 
decrepitated  fea-falt;  and  muft  be  filial  either  in  a  forge 
or  in  a  hot  furnace,  for  this  ore  is  very  difficult  of  fu- 
iioii.  When  the  fufion  has  been  well  made,  we  find 
upon  breaking  the  crucible,  after  it  has  cooled,  a  me¬ 
tallic  reguius  covered  with  a  fcoria  of  a  deep  blue  co¬ 
lour.  The  regains  is  of  a  white  metallic  colour.  The 
furface  of  its  fra£ltire  is  clofe  and  fm all-grained.  I  he 
femimetal  is  hard,  but  brittle.  When  the  fufion  has 
been  well  made,  its  furface  appeal's  to  be  carved  with 
many  convex  threads,  which  crofs  each  other  diverfely. 

As  almoft  all  cobalts  contain  alio  bifmuth,  and  even  as 
much  as  of  the  reguius  itfelf,  this  bifmuth  is  reduced 
by  the  fame  operation,  and  precipitated  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  reguius  of  cobalt  ;  for  although  thefe 
two  metals  are  frequently  mixed  in  the  fame  mineral, 
that  is,  in  cobalt,  they  arc  incapable  of  uniting  toge¬ 
ther,  and  are  always  found  diftindf  and  feparate  from 
one  another  when  they  are  melted  together.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  then  we  find  both  reguius  of 
cobalt  and  bifmuth.  The  latter,  having  a  greater  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  is  found  under  the  former.  They  may  be 
feparated  from  each  other  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
Bifmuth  may  be  eafily  diilinguilbed  from  the  reguius 
of  cobalt,  not  only  from  its  iituation  in  the  crucible, 
but  alfo  by  the  large  lhining  facets  which  appear  in  its 
frafture,  and  which  are  very  different  from  the  clofe  aft- 
coloured  grain  of  reguius  of  cobalt. 

This  femimetal  is  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  any 

other ; 
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fcafcului  other ;  is  lefs  cafily  calculable,  and  much  lefa  volatile. 

I!  Its  calx  is  grey,  and  more  or  lefs  brown  ;  and  when  fti- 
R  ichen*  fe(j  w;th  vitri liable  matters,  it  changes  into  a  beautiful 
ksrg*  blue  glafs  called  This  calx,  then,  is  one  of  thofe 

liJr'"  v  which  preferve  always  a  part  of  their  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple.  It* is  foluble  in  acids,  as  the  regulus  is.  This 

regulus  is  foluble  in  vitriolic,  marine,  nitrous  acids,  and 

in  aqua-regia,  to  all  which  it  communicates  colours. 
The  folution  in  vitriolic  acid  is  reddilh  ;  the  folution 
in  marine  acid  is  of  a  fine  bluifh-green  when  hot,  and 
its  colour  is  almofl  totally  effaced  when  cold,  but  is 
eafily  recoverable  by  beating  it,  without  being  ooliged 
to  uncork  the  bottle  containing  it.  This  folution  of 
the  calx  of  regulus  of  cobalt  is  the  bafis  of  the  fympa- 
tlietic  ink  ;  for  without  marine  acid  this  ink  cannot  be 
made.  All  the  folutions  of  regulus  of  cobalt  may  be 
precipitated  by  alkalis  ;  and  thefe  precipitates  are  blue, 
which  colour  they  retain  when  vitrified  with  the  ftrong- 
dl  fire. 

Not  only  fympathetic  ink,  but  alfo  regulus  of  co¬ 
balt,  may  be  made  from  the  zaffre  commonly  fold  ; 
which  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  calx  of  regulus  of  cobalt 
mixed  with  more  or  lefs  pulverifed  flints.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  we  mull  feparate  as  well  as  we  can  the  powder  of 
flints  from  it,  by  wafhing,  as  M.  Beaume  docs,  and 
then  reduce  it  with  black  flux  and  fea-falt.  Regulus 
of  cobalt  feems  incapable  of  uniting  with  fulphur  :  but 
it  eafily  unites  with  liver  of  fulphur  ;  and  the  union  it 
forms  is  fo  intimate,  that  M.  Beaume  could  not  fepa¬ 
rate  thefe  two  fubilances  otherwife  than  by  precipita¬ 
tion  with  an  acid. 

Many  curious  and  interefling  remarks  are  ft  ill  to  be 
difeovered  concerning  this  lingular  femimetal,  and  we 
may  hope  to  receive  further  information  from  the  en¬ 
deavours  of  chemifts  who  have  undertaken  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  it.  M.  Beaume  particularly  has  made  con- 
flderable  experiments  on  this  fubjeCl,  part  of  which  he 
communicates  to  the  public  in  liis  Courfe  of  Chemiilry, 
and  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  molt  of  the  above 
obfervations.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1294,  &c. 

REHEARSAL,  in  mulic  and  the  drama,  an  effay 
or  expeiiment  of  fome  compofition,  generally  made  in 
private,  previous  to  its  reprefentation  or  performance 
in  public,  in  order  to  render  the  actors  and  performers 
more  perfedt  in  thei**  parts. 

REICHENBE  in  Bohemia,  95  miles  weft  of 
Prague,  205  north-weft  of  Vienna,  N.  Lat.  50.  2. 
E.  Long  1  2.  25.  is  only  remarkable  as  the  place  where 
the  Pruflian  army  defeated  the  Auftrians  on  the  2 ill 
of  April  1757.  The  Auftnan  army,  commanded  by 
Count  Konigfeck,  was  polled  near  Reichenberg,  and 
was  attacked  by  the  Pniflians  under  the  command  of 
the  prince  of  Bruufwick  Bevern.  The  Pruflians  were 
20,000,  and  the  Auftrians  28,000:  the  adtion  began 
at  half  after  fix  in  the  morning,  when  the  Pruflian  lines 
were  formed,  and  attacked  the  Auftrian  cavalry,  which 
was  ranged  in  three  lines  of  30  fquadrons,  and  their 
two  wings  fuftained  by  the  infantry,  which  was  polled 
among  felled  trees  and  intrenchments.  The  Auftrians 
had  a  village  on  their  right,  and  a  wood  on  their  left, 
where  they  were  intrenched.  The  Pruflian  dragoons 
and  grenadiers  cleared  the  intrenchment  and  wood,  and 
entirely  routed  the  Auftnan  cavalry  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
the  redoubts  that  covered  Reichenberg  were  taken  by 
General  Leftewitz ;  and  the  Auftrians  were  entirely 
Vol.  XVI.  Parti. 


defeated.  The  Pruflians  had  feven  ofli:c^s  and  100  Rein-deer 
men  killed;  14  officers  and  1  £0  men  wounded.  The  Jl 
Auftrians  had  1000  men  k  lied  and  wounded  ;  20  of  ,  ‘c  '  ^ 

their  officers  and  400  men  taken  prifoners.  The  action 
ended  at  eleven. 

REIN-deer,  or  * Tarandus .  See  Cervus,  n°  4. 

REINS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  Kidneys.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  ici. 

Reins  of  a  Bridle  *  are  two  long  flips  of  leather,  fi- 
flened  on  each  fide  of  a  curb  or  fnaffie,  which  the  ri¬ 
der  holds  in  his  hand,  to  keep  the  hoife  in  ftibjecftion. 

There  is  alfo  what  is  called  fa  If e  reins  ;  which  is  a 
lath  of  leather,  paffed  fometimes  through  the  arch  of  the 
banquet,  to  bend  the  horfe’s  neck. 

REJOINDER,  in  law,  is  the  defendant’s  anfwer 
to  the  plaintiff’s  replication  or  reply.  Thus,  in  the 
court  ot  chancery,  the  defendant  puts  in  an  anfwer 
to  the  plaintiff’s  bill,  which  is  fometimes  alfo  called 
an  exception  ;  the  plaintiff’s  anfwer  to  that  is  called  a  re - 
plication  y  and  the  defendant’s  anfwer  to  that  a  rejoindre. 

RE  LAND  (Adrian),  an  eminent  Orientalift,  born 
at  Ryp,  in  North  Holland,  in  1676.  During  three 
years  itudy  under  Surenhuiius,  he  made  an  uncommon 
prog  refs  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
languages ;  and  thefe  languages  were  always  his  fa¬ 
vourite  ftudy.  In  1701,  lie  was,  by  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  King  William,  appointed  profeffor  of  Oriental 
languages  and  eeclcliaflieal  antiquities  in  the  univerfity* 
of  Utrecht;  and  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1718.  lie 
was  diiliriguifhed  by  his  modclty,  humanity,  and  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  the  mod 
eminent  fcholars  of  liis  time.  His  principal  works  arc* 

1.  An  excellent  defeription  of  Paleftine.  2.  Five  dif- 
fertations  on  the  Medals  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and 
feveral  other  differtations  on  different  fubje&s.  3.  An 
Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Grammar.  4.  The  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  5.  On  the  Maho¬ 
metan  Religion.  Thefe  works  are  all  written  in  Latin. 

RELATION,  the  mutual  refpeCt  of  two  things,  or 
what  each  is  with  regard  to  the  other.  See  Meta¬ 
physics,  n°  93,  &c.  and  128,  &c. 

Relation,  in  geometry.  See  Ratio. 

Relation,  is  alfo  ufed  for  analogy.  See  Ana¬ 
logy,  and  Metaphysics,  p.  529,  See. 

RELATIVE,  fomefhing  relating  to  or  refpefting 
another. 

Rrlative,  in  mufic.  .See  Mode* 

R f. lat  1  v E-Terms ,  in  logic,  are  words  which  imply 
relation :  fucli  are  mailer  and  fervant,  hufband  and 
wife,  &c. 

In  grammar,  relative  words  are  thofe  which  anfwer 
to  fome  other  word  foregoing,  called  the  antecedent ; 

Inch  are  the  relative  pronouns  qui,  query  quody  Sec.  and 
in  Englifh,  who,  whom,  which ,  Sec.  The  word  an- 
f  we  ring  to  thefe  relatives  is  often  underftood,  as,  u  I 
know  whom  you  paean  for  “  I  know  the  perfon 
whom  you  mean.” 

RELAX ATION,  in  medicine,  the  aft  of  loofening 
or  flackening  ;  or  the  loofenefs  or  ILcknefs  of  the  fibres, 
nerves,  mufclcs,  Sc c. 

RELAY,  a  Ripply  of  horfes,  placed  on  the  road, 
and  appointed  to  be  ready  for  a  traveller  to  change, 
in  order  to  make  the  greater  expedition. 

RELEASE,  in  law,  is  a  difeharge  or  conveyance 
of  a  man’s  right  in  lands  or  tenements,  to  another  that. 

li  hath 
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Releafe  hath  fome  former  eftate  in  poffefiion  ? 

ne rally  ufed  therein  are  “  remifed,  releafed,  and  tor 
.  ”  And  thefe  releafes  may  enure, 
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The  words  ge-  not  known  who  were  the  perfons  interred  therein.  In  Relic?; 
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ever  quit-claimed.”  And  thefe  releafes  may 
either,  1.  By  way  of  enlarging  an  eftate,  or  enlarger 
l' eftate:  as,  if  there  be  tenant  for  life  or  years,  re¬ 
mainder  to  another  in  fee,  and  he  in  remainder  re- 
ltafes  all  his  right  to  the  particular  tenant  and  his 
heirs,  this  gives  him  the  eftate  in  fee.  But  in  this 
cafe  the  releffee  mu  ft  be  in  poffiffoi  of  fome  eftate,  01 
the  releafe  to  work  upon  ;  for  if  there  be  lefiee  tor 
years,  and,  before  he  enters  and  is  in  poffefiion,  the 
lcfTor  releafes  to  him  all  his  right  in  the  reverhon,  inch 
releafe  is  void  for  want  of  poffefiion  in  the  releflee. 
2.  By  way  of  faffing  an  ejlate ,  or  mltter  V eftate  :  'as, 
when  one  of  two  copaieeners  rclcafeth  all  his  right  to 
the  other,  this  paffeth  the  feeYimplc  of  the  whota 
And,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  there  muft  be  a  privity  ot 
eftate  between  the  releffor  and  releflee  ;  that  is,  one 
of  their  eftates  muft  be  fo  related  to  the  other,  as  to 
make  blit  one  and  the  fame  ellate  in  law.  3.  By  way 
of  faffing  a  right ,  or  mitter  le  dr  nit :  as  if  a  man  be 
difleifed,  and  releafeth  to  his  diffeifor  all  his  right; 
hereby  the  difteifor  acquires  a  new  right,  which  changes 
the  quality  of  his  eftate,  and  renders  that  lawful  which 
before  was  tortious.  4.  By  way  of  extingujhment  : 
as  if  my  tenant  for  life  makes  a  leafe  to  A  for  life,  re¬ 
mainder  to  B  and  his  heirs,  and  I  releafe  to  A  ;  this 
extinguifhes  my  right  to  the  reverfion,  and  (hall  enure 
to  the  advantage  of  B’s  remainder  as  well  as  of  A’s 
particular  eftate.  5.  By  way  of  entry  and  feoffment  : 
as  if  there  be  two  joint  diffeifors,  and  the  difleifee  re¬ 
leafes  to  one  of  them,  lie  fliall  be  foie  feifed,  and  (hall 
keep  out  his  former  companion  ;  which  is  the  fame  in 
cfledl  as  if  the  difleifee  had  entered,  and  thereby  put 
an  end  to  the  diffeifin,  and  afterwards  had  enfeoffed 
one  of  the  diffeifors  in  fee.  And  hereupon  we  may 
obferve,  that  when  a  man  has  in  himfelf  the  poffefiion 
of  lands,  he  muft  at  the  common  law  convey  the  free¬ 
hold  by  feoffment  and  lively  ;  which  makes  a  noto¬ 
riety  in  the  country  :  but  if  a  man  has  only  a  right  or 
a  future  intereft,  he  may  convey  that  right  or  intereft 
by  a  mere  releafe  to  him  that  is  in  pofiefiion  of  the 
band  :  for  the  occupancy  of  the  releffee  is  a  matter  of 
fufheient  notoriety  already. 

RELEVANCY,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  N° 
clxxxvi.  48. 

RELICS,  in  the  Romifh  church,  the  remains  of 
the  bodies  or  clothes  of  faints  or  martyrs,  and  the  in- 
ftruments  by  which  they  were  put  to  death,  devoutly 
preferved,  in  honour  to  their  memory  ;  kiffed,  revered, 
and  carried  in  procefiion. 

The  refpedl  which  was  juftly  due  to  the  martyrs  and 
teachers  of  the  Chriflian  faith,  in  a  few  ages  increafed 
almoft  to  adoration  ;  and  at  length  adoration  was  really 
paid  both  to  departed  faints  and  to  relics  of  holy  men 
or  holy  things.  The  abufes  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
with  refpe£t  to  relics,  are  very  flagrant  and  notorious. 
For  fuch  was  the  rage  for  them  at  one  time,  that,  as 
F.  Mabillon  a  Beiiedi&ine  juftly  complains,  the  altars 
were  loaded  with  fufpc&ed  relics  ;  numerous  fpurious 
ones  being  everywhere  offered  to  the  piety  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful.  He  adds,  too,  that  bones  are  of¬ 
ten  coufccratcd,  which,  fo  far  from  belonging  to  faints, 
probably  do  not  belong  to  Chriftians.  From  the  cata¬ 
combs  numeious  relics  have  been  takea.  and  yet  it  i& 


the  nth  century,  relics  were  tried  by  fire,  and  thofe 
which  did  not  comfnme  were  reckoned  genuine,  and 
the  reft  not.  Relics  were,  and  ftill  are,  preferved  on 
the  altars  whereon  mafs  is  celebrated  ;  a  fquare  hole  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  big  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  hand,  and  herein  is  the  relic  depglited,  be¬ 
ing  firil  wrapped  in  red  filk,  and  inelofed  in  a  leaden 
box. 

The  Romanifts  plead  antiquity  in  behalf  of  relics : 
For  the  Manichees,  out  of  hatred  to  the  flefh,  which 
they  confidered  as  an  evil  principle,  refufed  to  honour 
the  relies  of  faints  ;  which  is  reckoned  a  kind  of  proof 
that  the  Catholics  did  it  in  the  firft  ages. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  touching  of  linen  cloths 
on  relics,  from  an  opinion  of  fome  extraordinary  virtue 
derived  therefrom,  was  as  ancient  as  the  firft  age^,  there 
being  a  hole  made  in  the  coffins  of  the  40  martyrs  at 
Conftantinople  exprefsly  for  this  purpofe.  The  ho¬ 
nouring  the  relics  of  faints,  on  which  the  church  of 
Rome  afterwards  founded  her  fuperftitions  and  lucrative 
life  of  them,  as  obje&s  of  devotion,  as  a  kind  of  charms 
or  amulets,  and  as  inftruments  of  pretended  miracles, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  a  very  ancient  cuftom, 
that  prevailed  among  Chriftians,  of  affembling  at  the 
cemeteries  or  burying-places  of  the  martyrs,  for  the 
purpofe  of  commemorating  them,  and  of  performing 
divine  worfhip.  When  the  profefiion  of  Chriftianity 
obtained  the  prote&ion  of  the  civil  government,  under 
Conftantine  the  Great,  {lately  churches  were  ere&ed 
over  their  fepulchres,  and  their  names  and  memories 
were  treated  with  every  pofiible  token  of  affe&ion  and 
refped.  This  reverence,  however,  gradually  exceeded 
all  reafonable  bounds ;  and  thofe  prayers  and  religious 
fervices  were  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  fandity  and 
virtue,  which  were  performed  over  their  tombs.  Hence 
the  pradice  which  afterwards  obtained,  of  depofiting 
relics  of  faints  and  martyrs  under  the  altars  in  all 
churches.  This  pradice  was  then  thought  of  fuch 
importance,  that  St  Ambrofe  would  not  confecrate  a 
church  becanfe  it  had  no  relics  ;  and  the  council  of 
Conftantinople  in  Trullo  ordained,  that  thofe  altars 
fiionld  be  demolilhed  under  which  there  were  found  no 
relics.  The  rage  of  procuring  relics  for  this  and  other 
purpofes  of  a  fimilar  nature,  became  fo  exceflive,  that 
in  386  the  emperor  Theodofius  the'  Great  was  obliged 
to  pafs  a  law,  forbidding  the  people  to  dig  up  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  martyrs,  and  to  traffic  in  their  relics. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  refped  for  facred  relics, 
which  afterwards  was  perverted  into  a  formal  worfhip 
of  them,  and  became  the  occafion  of  innumerable  pro- 
ceffionfe,  pilgrimages,  and  miracles,  from  which  the 
church  of  Rome  hath  derived  incredible  advantage. — 
In  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  it  was  not  fufiicient  to- 
reverence  departed  faints,  and  to  confide  in  their  inter- 
ceffions  and  fuccours,  to  clothe  them  with  an  imaginary 
power  of  healing  difeafes,  working  miracles,  and  deli¬ 
vering  from  all  forts  of  calamities  and  dangers;  their 
bones,  their  clothes,  the  apparel  and  furniture  they  had 
poffeffed  during  their  lives,  the  very  ground  which  they 
had  touched,  or  in  which  their  putrified  carcafes  were 
laid,  were  treated  with  a  ftupid  veneration,  and  fuppo- 
fed  to  retain  the  marvellous  virtue  of  healing  all  diforders 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  defending  fuch  as  pof¬ 
feffed  them  againft  all  the  affaults  and  devices  of  the  de-. 
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vJl  The  confequcnce  of  all  this  that  every  one 
wag  ca^er  to  provide  liimfelf  with  tilde  military  reme¬ 
dies  ;  confequently,  great  numbers  undertook  fatiguing 
and  perilous  voyages,  and  fubjedted  themfelves  to  all 
forts  of  hardlhips  ;  while  others  made  ufe  of  this  delu¬ 
sion  to  accumulate  their  riches,  and  to  unpole  upon  the 
miferable  multitude  bv  the  moll  impious  and  (hooking 
inventions.  As  the  demand  for  relics  was  prodigious 
and  univerfal,  the  clergy  employed  the  utmoit  dex¬ 
terity  to  fatisfy  all  demands,  and  were  far  from  being 
nice  in  the  methods  they  uied  for  that  end.  i  he  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  faints  were  fought  by  falling  and  prayer,  in¬ 
putted  by  the  priell  in  order  to  obtain  a  divine  anfwer 
and  an  infallible  direction,  and  this  pretended  direction 
never  failed  to  accomplifh  their  delires ;  the  holy  car- 
cafe  was  always  found,  and  that  always  in  confequence, 
as  they  impioully  gave  out,  of  the  fnggellion  and  infpi- 
ration  of  God  liimfelf.  Each  difeovery  of  this  kind 
was  attended  with  excefiive  dcmonflrations  of  joy,  and 
animated  the  zeal  of  thefe  devout  feekers  to  enrich  the 
church  ft  ill  more  and  more  with  this  new  kind  of  trea¬ 
sure.  Many  travelled  with  this  view  into  the  Eaftern 
provinces,  and  frequented  the  places  which  Chrill  and 
Ills  difciples  had  honoured  with  their  prefence,  that, 
with  the  bones  and  other  facred  remains  of  the  firft  he¬ 
ralds  of  the  gofpel,  they  might  comfort  deje&ed  minds, 
calm  trembling  confciences,  fave  linking  ftates,  and  de¬ 
fend  their  inhabitants  from  all  forts  of  calamities.  Nor 
did  tliefc  pious  travellers  return  home  empty  ;  the  craft, 
dexterity,  and  knavery  of  the  Greeks,  found  a  rich 
prey  in  the  ftupid  credulity  of  the  Latin  relic-hunters, 
and  made  a  profitable  commerce  of  this  new  devotion. 
The  latter  paid  confiderable  fums  for  legs  and  arms, 
fkulls  and  jaw-bones  (feveral  of  which  were  Pagan, 
and  fome  not  human),  and  other  tilings  that  were 
fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  primitive  worthies 
of  the  Chriftian  church  ;  and  thus  the  Latin  churches 
came  to  the  poflefiion  of  tliofe  celebrated  relics  of 
St  Mark,  St  James,  St  Bartholomew,  Cyprian,  Pan- 
trdeon,  and  other*,  which  they  fliow  at  this  day  with 
fo  much  often tation.  But  there  were  many  who,  un¬ 
able  to  procure  for  themfelves  thefe  fpiritual  treafures 
by  voyages  and  prayers,  had  recourfe  to  violence  and 
theft ;  for  all  forts  of  means,  and  all  forts  of  attempts  in 
a  caufe  of  this  nature,  were  confidered,  when  fuccefs- 
ful,  as  pious  and  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being. — 
Befides  the  arguments  from  antiquity  to  which  the  Pa- 
pifts  refer,  in  vindication  of  their  worfhip  of  relics,  of 
which  the  reader  may  form  fome  judgment  from  this 
article,  Bellarmine  appeals  to  Scripture  in  fupport  of 
it,  and  cites  the  following  paflages,  viz.  Exod.  xiii.  19.; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  ,•  2  Kings  xiii.  21.  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  16, 
17,  18.;  Ifaiah  xi.  10. ;  Matthew  xi.  20,  21,  22.  ;  A6is 
v.  12—15.;  Adis  xix.  11,  12.  See  Popery. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  do  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  any  worfhip  to  be  due  to  relics,  but  merely 
a  high  veneration  and  refpe  rt,  by  which  means  they 
think  they  honour  God,  who,  they  fay,  has  often 
wrought  very  extraordinary  miracles  by  them.  But, 
however  proper  this  veneration  and  refpett  may  be,  its 
abufe  has  been  fo  great  and  fo  general,  as  fully  13  war¬ 
rant  the  rejection  of  them  altogether. 

Relics  are  forbidden  to  be  uied  or  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  feveral  fiatutes  ;  and  julliccs  of  peace  are  em¬ 
powered  to  Larch  Houles  for  popifh  books  and  relics, 


which,  when  found,  are  to  be  defaced  ami  burnt,  &c. 

3  Jae.  I.  cap.  26. 

RELLCT,  in  law,  the  fame  with  Widow.  ^ 

RELIEF  ( Relevameti ;  but,  in  Domefday,  Relevatio , 
Relevlum ),  fignifies  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  the 
tenant,  holding  by  knight’s  fervice,  grand  ferjeanty,  or 
other  tenure,  (for  which  homage  or  legal  fervice  is 
due),  and  being  at  full  age  at  the  death  of  lii 3  an- 
ceftor,  paid  unto  his  lord  at  his  entrance.  See  Pri¬ 
mer. 

Though  reliefs  had  their  original  while  feuds  w'crc 
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only  life-eftatvs,  yet  they  continued  after  feuds  be¬ 
came  hereditary ;  and  were  therefore  looked  upon, 
very  juilly,  as  one  of  the  greatell  grievances  of  te¬ 
nure  :  eipecially  when,  at  the  firft,  they  were  merely 
arbitrary  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ;  fo  that,  if  he 
pleafed  to  demand  an  exorbitant  relief,  it  wras  in  efleCl 
to  difinherit  the  heir.  The  Englifh  ill  brooked  this 
confequence  of  their  new-adopted  policy  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  William  the  Conqueror  by  his  laws  afeertained  the 
relief,  by  directing  (in  imitation  of  the  Danifh  ho* 
riots),  that  a  certain  quantity  of  arms,  and  habili¬ 
ments  of  war,  fhould  be  paid  by  the  earls,  barons,  and 
vava fours  refpeftively;  and,  if  the  latter  had  no  arms, 
they  fhould  pay  100s.  William  Rufus  broke  through 
this  compofition,  and  again  demanded  arbitrary  un¬ 
certain  reliefs,  as  due  by  the  feodal  law's  ;  thereby  in 
eifedl  obliging  every  heir  to  luwv-purchafc  or  redeem 
his  land :  but  his  brother  Henry  I.  by  tliT charter  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  reftored  liis  father’s  law  ;  and  ordained, 
that  the  relief  to  be  paid  fhould  be  according  to  the 
law  fo  eftablifhed,  and  not  an  arbitrary  redemption.— 
But  afterwards,  when,  by  an  ordinance  in  27  Hen.  II. 
called  the  ajffe  of  arms ,  it  was  provided,  that  every 
man’s  armour  fhould  defeend  to  his  heir,  for  defence 
of  the  lealm,  and  it  thereby  became  impracticable  oj 
pay  thefe  acknowledgments  in  arms  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Conqueror,  the  compolition  was  uuiver- 
fally  accepted  of  100  s.  for  every  knight’s  fee,  as  we 
find  it  ever  after  eftablifhed.  But  it  mull  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  this  relief  w'as  only  then  payable,  if  the 
heir  at  the  death  of  his  anceftor  had  attained  his  full 
age  of  21  years. 

To  RELIEVE  the  Guard ,  is  to  put  frelh  men 
upon  guard,  which  is  generally  every  24  houis. 

To  Relieve  the  Tttncha ,  is  to  relieve  the  guard  of 
the  trenches,  by  appointing  tliofe  for  that  duty  who 
have  been  there  before. 

To  Relieve  the  Sentries,  is  to  put  frefh  men  upon 
that  duty  from  the  guard,  which  is  generally  done 
every  two  hours,  by  a  corporal  who  attends  the  relief, 
to  fee  that  the  proper  orders  arc  delivered  to  the  foldicr 
who  relieves. 

RELIEVO,  or  Relief,  in  fculpture,  & c.  is  the 
projeClure  or  Handing  out  of  a  figure  which  urifes  pro¬ 
minent  from  the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is  foinx-J  ; 
whether  that  figure  be  cut  with  the  chiifel,  moulded,  or 
call:. 

r]  here  arc  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  relievo,  viz.  alto, 
bafio,  and  demi-relievo.  The  alto-relievo,  called  alio 
haul-relitj ,  or  hi^h-re/iev”,  is  when  the  t:gure  is  formed, 
alter  nature,  and  projedls  as  much  as  the  life.  Baflb- 
relievo,  bafs-ielief,  or  low-relievo,  is  when  the  work  is 
railed  a  little  from  the  ground,  as  in  medals,  and  the 
frcuitifpieces  of  buildings ;  and  particularly  in  the  hifto- 
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rfea,  feffoons,  foliages,  and  other  ornaments  of  friezes. 
Demi-  relievo  is  when  one  half  of  the  figure  rifts  fiom 
the  plane.  When,  in  a  bafib-rclievo,  there  are  parts  that 
Hand  clear  out,  detached  i'rom  the  reft,  the  work  is 
called  a  demi-bojb. 

In  architecture,  the  relievo  or  projeflure  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  building  it  adorns,  and  to  the  chitanee  at 
which  it  is  to  be  viewed. 

Relievo,  or  Reliefs  in  painting,  is  the  degree  of  bold- 
nefs  with  which  the  figures  fetm,  at  a  due  diftarce,  to 
Hand  out  from  the  ground  of  the  painting. 

The  relievo  depends  much  upon  the  depth  of  the 
lhadow,  and  the  ftrengtli  of  the  light;  or  on  the 
height  of  the  different  colours,  bordering  on  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  particularly  on  the  difluence  of  the  colour 
of  the  f  gure  from  that  of  the  ground  :  thus,  when 
the  light  is  fo  difpofed  as  to  make  the  neared  parts  of 
the  figure  advance,  and  is  well  difluled  on  the  maffes, 
yet  infeufibly  dinunithing,  and  terminating  in  a  large 
Tpacious  lhadow,  brought  off  infenfibly,  the  relies  o 
is  faid  to  be  bold,  and  the  clair  oblcuie  well  under¬ 
flood. 

*r>e\«tvra  RELIGION  (Religjo),  is  a  Latin  word  derived, 
Deorum .  according  to  Cicero*, from  re/egerc, 44  to  re-  confider;”  but 
l  §  »?«RCCOrcUng  to  Servius  and  mod  modern  grammarians, 
from  religare ,  44  to  bind  fall.”  The  reafon  afligned  by  the 
Roman  orator  for  deducing  rehgio  from  re  lego,  is  in 
thefe  words,  44  qui  autem  omnia,  quae  ad  cultum  deo- 
ruin  pertinerent,  diligenter  retra&erent,  et  tanquam  rc- 
Icgerent,  funt  di&i  rcltgtofi  ex  relegendo.”  The  reafon 
given  by  Servius  for  his  derivation  of  the  word  is, 
«  quod  mentem  rcligio  religet.”  If  the  Ciceronian 
etymology  be  the.  true  one,  the  word  religion  will  de¬ 
note  the  diligent  fludy  of  whatever  pertains  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods  ;  but  according  to  the  other  deriva¬ 
tion,  which  we  are  inclined  to  prefer,  it  denotes  that 
i  obligation  which  we  feci  on  our  minds  from  the  relation 
And  diftin-ia  which  we  Hand  to  fome  fuperior  power.  In  either 
yuiftied  cafe,  tlie  import  of  the  word  religion  is  different  from 
*rom  tl;eo-  0f  theology ,  as  the  former  fignifiesa  number  of  prac- 
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tical  duties,  and  the  latter  a  fyllem  of  fpecnlative  truths. 
Theology  is  therefore  the  foundation  of  religion ,  or  the 
fcience  from  which  it  fprings  ;  for  no  man  can  fludy 
what  pertains  to  the  worfhip  of  fuperior  powers  till  he 
believe  that  fncli  powers  exifl,  or  feel  any  obligation  on 
his  mind  from  a  relation  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 

This  idea  of  religion,  as  diflinguifhed  from  theo¬ 
logy,  comprehends  the  duties  not  only  of  thofe  more  re¬ 
fined  and  complicated  fyflems  of  theifm  or  polytheifm 
which  have  prevailed  among  civilized  and  enlightened 
nations,  fuch  as  the  polytheifm  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  theifm  of  the  Jews,  the  Mahometans, 
and  the  Chriflians  ;  it  comprehends  every  fentiment  of 
obligation  which  human  beings  have  ever  conceived 
themfelves  under  to  fuperior  powers,  as  well  as  all 
the  forms  of  worfhip  which  have  ever  been  pradlifed 
through  tlie  world,  however  fantaftic,  immoral,  or  ab- 
furd. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  this  feature  of  the  human 
porta  tfub-chara&er,  we  find  it  peculiarly  intcrefling.  Mankind 
are  diflinguifhed  from  the  brutal  tribes,  and  elevated  to 
an  higher  rank,  by  the  rational  and  moral  faculties  with 
which  they  are  endowed  ;  but  they  are  ftill  more  widely 
diflinguifhed  from  the  inferior  creation,  and  more  high- 
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ly  exalted  above  them,  by  being  made  eapable  of  religi*  Rellgto*. 

uus  nations  and  religious  feutiments,  The  flighted; - 

knowledge  of  biliary  is  fmTicient  to  inform  us,  that  re¬ 
ligion  has  ever  had  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding 
the  feutiments  and  manners  of  men.  It  has  fome  times 
dignified,  and  fometimes  degraded,  the  human  charac¬ 
ter.  In  one  region  or  age  it  has  been  favourable  to  ci¬ 
vilization  and  refinement  ;  in  another,  it  lias  occaiionally 
cramped  the  genius,  depraved  the  morals,  and  deform* 
ed  tlie  manners  of  men.  'The  varieties  ot  religion  are 
innumerable  ;  and  tlie  members  of  every  diftinft  feet 
mufl  view  all  who  differ  from  them  as  more  or  lefs  mif- 
taken  with  refpebt  to  the  mofl  important  concerns  ot 
man.  Religion  feems  to  be  congenial  to  the  heart  of 
man  ;  for  wherever  human  fociety  fubfifls,  there  we  are 
certain  of  finding  religious  opinions  and  fentiments. 

It  mufl,  therefore,  be  an  important  fubjeCt  of  fpecu-  Three  ref¬ 
lation  to  the  man  and  the  philofopher  to  confider  the  tions  con- 
origin  of  religion  ;  to  inquire,  How  far  religion  in  gene- Riming 
ral  has  a  tendency  to  promote  or  to  injure  the  order  and hgl0n» 
happinefs  of  fociety  ?  and,  above  all,  to  examine,  What 
particular  religion  is  befl  calculated  to  produce  an  happy 
influence  on  human  life  ? 

W e  fhall  endeavour  to  give  a  fatisfadlory  anfvver  to 
each  of  thefe  queflions,  referving  to  the  article  Theo¬ 
logy  the  confederation  of  the  dogmas  of  that  parti¬ 
cular  religion  which,  from  our  prefent  inquiries,  fhall 
appear  to  be  true,  and  to  have  the  happiell  influence  on 
human  life  and  manners.  ^ 

I.  The  foundation  of  all  religion  refls  on  the  belief  of  the 
of  the  exiflence  of  one  or  more  fuperior  beings,  \vhor°iuce  or 
govern  the  world,  and  upon  whom  the  happineis  or  mi-*  un^.lti' 15 
ferv  of  mankind  ultimately  depends.  Of  this  belief,  as°^re  1£l0E* 
it  may  be  faid  to  have  been  univerfal,  there  feem  to  be 
but  three  fources  that  can  be  conceived.  Either  the  image 
of  Deity  mufl  be  damped  on  the  mind  of  every  human 
being,  the  favage  as  well  as  the  fage;  or  the  Founders  of 
focieties,  and  other  eminent  perfons,  tracing  by  the  efforts 
of  their  own  reafon  vifible  etFedls  to  invifible  cauFes,  mufl 
have  difeovered  the  exiflence  of  fuperior  powers,  and 
communicated  the  diFcovery  to  their  aflbciates  and  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  or,  lafllv,  the  univerfal  belief  in  fuch  powers 
mufl  have  been  derived  by  tradition  from  a  primaeval  re¬ 
velation,  communicated  to  the  progenitors  ®F  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 


J?  is  an  im- 


of  fi  e 

salad  on* 


One  or  other  of  thefe  hypothefes  mufl  be  true,  be-  jt  dof5  noS 
caufe  a  fourth  cannot  be  Framed.  But  we  have  elfc-.mfc  irnn 
where  (Polytheism,  n°2.)  examined  the  reafoniug  411  orkinal 
which  has  been  employed  to  eilablilh  the  firil,  and  (hewn  . 

that  it  proceeds  upon  falfe  notions  of  human  nature.  * 

We  fhould  likewife  pronounce  it  contrary  to  fa£t,  could 
we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  fome  of  its  patrons,  who 
arc  not  aihamed  to  contradict  one  another,  that  the 
Kamtfchatkans,  and  other  tribes,  in  the  lowed  Hate  of 
reafoning  and  morals,  have  no  ideas  whatever  of  Dei¬ 
ty.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  confider  the  fecond  hy- 
pothefis,  which  is  much  more  plaufible,  and  will  bear  a 
flribler  ferutiuy. 

That  the  exiflence  and  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  Nor  f„om  1 
Deity  are  capable  of  rigid  dcmonllration,  is  a  truth  reafoinngS 
which  cannot  be  controverted  either  by  the  philofopher 
or  the  Chrillian  ;  for  4<  the  invifible  things  of  Him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  arc  clearly  feen,  being  under-, 
flood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead*”  (fee  Metaphysics,  Part  III*. 

chap* 
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chap.  vl  ar,d  Theology,  ne  8,  Q.)  But  furely  it 
would  be  raft  t->  infer,  either  that  every  truth  tor 
which,  when  it  is  known,  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
frame  a  dcmouftration,  is  therefore  ai/coverabk  by  hu- 
man  fagacity,  or  that  all  the  truths  which  have  been 
diieovercd  by  a  Nivutan  or  a  Lot  he  might  therefore 
have  been  tlifeovered  by  untaught  barbarians.  In  ma¬ 
thematical  feiencc,  there  are  few  demonftrations  of  ca¬ 
ller  comprchenlion  than  that  given  by  Euclid,  of  the 
theorem  of  which  Pythagoras  is  the  reputed  author ; 
yet  no  man  ever  dreamed  that  a  boy  capable  of  being 
made  to  under  Hand  that  theorem,  mult  therefore  have 
fagacity  equal  to  the  fage  of  Samos;  or  that  fuch  a  boy, 
having  never  heard  of  the  relation  between  the  hypo¬ 
thermic  and  other  two  lides  of  a  light  angled  triangle, 
would  be  likely  to  difeover  that  the  fquarc  of  the  former 
is  precisely  equal  to  the  fnm  of  the  fquarcs  of  the  latter. 
Jnit  lo  it  feeins  to  be  with  the  fundamental  truths  of 
theology.  There  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  demon  Hra- 
tion  lefs  intricate,  or  more  conelulive,  than  that  which 
the  man  of  fcience  employs  to  prove  the  exiilence  of  at 
leaft  one  God,  poflcfTcd  of  boundlefs  power  and  perfect 
wifdom.  And  could  we  fuppofe  that  the  human  race  had 
remained  without  any  knowledge  of  God  in  the  world, 
till  certain  lucky  individuals  had  by  fome  means  or  other 
made  themfclves  mailers  of  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the 
philofophy  of  caufes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
thefe  individuals  might  have  difeovered  the  exiilence  of 
fuperior  powers,  and  communicated  their  difeovery  to 
their  afiociates  and  “followers.  But  this  fuppolition 
cannot  be  admitted,  as  it  is  contradidled  by  the  evidence 
of  all  hiilory.  No  nation  or  tribe  lias  ever  been  found, 
in  which  there  is  not  realon  to  believe  that  fome  notions 
were  entertained  of  fuperior  and  invilible  powers,  upon 
which  depends  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  mankind  : 
and  from  the  moll  authentic  records  of  antiquity,  it  is 
apparent  that  very  pure  principles  of  theifm  prevailed 
in  fome  nations  long  before  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the 
philosophy  of  caufes,  were  thought  of  by  any  people 
under  heaven. 

The  fuppofition  before  us  is  inadmiflible  upon  other 
accounts.  Some  modern  philofophers  have  fancied  that 
the  original  progenitors  of  mankind  were  left  entirely  to 
themfclves  from  the  moment  of  their  creation;  that  they 
wandered  -bout  for  ages  without  the  ufe  of  ipeech  and 
i*  the  loweil  Hate  of  fa  vagi  bn  ;  but  that  they  gradually 
civilized  themfclves,  and  at  lall  Humbled  upon  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  making  articulate  founds  lignificant  of  ideas, 
which  was  followed  by  the  invention  of  arts  and  feien- 
ces,  with  all  the  bkllings  of  religion  aud  lcgillation  in 

train  Tint  tliic  ic  n 


their  train.  But  this  is  a  wild  reverie,  inconlilient  with 
the  phenomena  of  human  nature. 

It  is  a  well  known  fa£t,  that  a  man  blind  from  his 
birth,  and  fuddenly  made  to  fee,  would  not  by  means  of 
his  newly  acquired  fenfe  difeern  either  the  magnitude 
or  figure  or  diHance  of  t  bjedls,  but  would  conceive  eve¬ 
ry  thing  which  communicated  to  him  vilible  fenfations 
as  infeparably  united  to  his  eye  or  his  mind  (See  Me¬ 
taphysics,^  49 — 53).  How  long  his  fenfe  of  fight 
would  remain  in  fuch  an  irnperfefd  Hate,  we  cannot  po- 
fitively  fay  ;  but  from  attending  to  the  vilible  fenfations 
of  infants,  we  are  confident  that  weeks,  if  not  months, 
elapfe  before  they  can  diftingiiilh  one  thing  from  ano¬ 
ther.  We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  ClidcldeiHs  fa¬ 
mous  patient,  though  he  was  at  firlt  in  the  Hate  which 
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we  have  deferibed,  learned  to  diftingnifh  objefts  by 
light  in  the  comfe  of  a  few  hours,  or  at  the  mod  of  a  ~ — v— 1 4 
lew  days  ;  but  admitting  this  to  a  certain  extent  to  be 
true,  it  may  eafily  be  accounted  for.  The  difeafe  call¬ 
ed  a  cataract  fcldoin  occaiious  total  blhichiefa  ;  but  let 
us  fuppote  the  eyes  of  this  man  to  have  been  fo  com¬ 
pletely  dimmed  as  to  communicate  no  lenfation  whate¬ 
ver  upon  being  expofed  to  the  rays  of  light  ;  Hill  we 
mull  remember  that  he  had  long  poUdled  the  power  of 
loco-motion  and  all  his  other  feuies  in  perfection.  He 
was  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  real,  i.  ?.  the 
tangible  magnitude,  figure,  and  dillaucc  of  many  ob¬ 
jects ;  and  having  been  often  told  that  the  things  which 
he  touched  would,  upon  his  acquisition  of  light,  com¬ 
municate  new  lcniatioiis  to  his  mind,  di  He  ring  hoirv 
each  other  according  to  the  diilance,  figure,  aid  mag¬ 
nitude  of  tne  objects  by  which  they  were  occalioncd, 
he  would  loon  learn  to  inter  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  to  difiiuguiih  near  objects  by  means  of  his  light. 

'i  lie  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  however,  if  left 
to  theinidves  from  the  moment  of  their  creation,  had 
not  the  fame  advantages.  When  they  firil  opened 
their  eyes,  they  hadMieither  moved,  nor  handled,  nor 
heard,  nor  fmelled,  nor  tailed,  nor  had  a  lingle  idea  or 
notion  treafured  up  in  their  memories ;  but  were  in  all 
thefe  refpecis  in  the  Hate  of  new-born  infants.  Now 
w'e  Ihould  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  thole  fages  who 
have  conducted  mankind  through  many  generations  m 
w  hich  tilery  were  rrutum  et  turpe  pecus  to  that  happy  pe- 
ried  when  they  invented  language,  how  the  hrit  men 
were  taught  to  diilinguilh  objects  by  their  fenfe  of 
light,  and  how  they  contrived  to  live  till  this  inoil  nc- 
ccffary  faculty  was  acquired  ?  It  does  not  appeal  tiiat 
men  are  like  brutes,  provided  with  a  number  of  iniliutt* 
which  guide  them  blindfold  and  without  experience  to 
whatever  is  neceflary  for  their  own  preservation  (fee 
On  the  contrary,  all  voyagers  tell  us  thatr 

not  veil- 
y  perceive  that 
thefe  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  fowls  of  the  air.  But  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  inlliinSt,  or  of  fome  other  guide  equally 
to  be  depended  upon,  it  is  net  in  our  power  to  conceive 
how  men  dropt  ironi  the  hands  of  their  Creator,  and 
left  from  that  uiHant  wholly  to  themlelvcs,  could  move 
a  lingle  llep  without  the  moll  imminent  danger,  or 
even  itretch  out  their  hands  to  lay  hold  of  that  food 
which  we  may  luppoie  to  have  been  placed  within 
their  reach.  .  T  hey  could  not,  for  many  days,  diilin- 
gmlh  a  precipice  from  a  plane,  a  rock  from  a  pit,  or  n- 
rivcr  from  the  meadows  through  which  it  rolled.  And 
in  fuch  circumllances,  how  could  they  poflibly  cxiif, 
till  their  fenfe  of  light  hau  acquired  lucli  perfection  as 
to  be  a  luilicient  guide  to  all  their  neceflary  motion.*  ? 

Can  any  confident  tbcill  fuppofe  that  the  God  whofc 
good  nets  is  fo  conipicuoufiy  difplayed  in  all  his  works,, 
would  leave  his  nobldl  creature  on  earth,  a  creature  for 
whole  comfort  alone  many  other  creatures  Hem  to  have 
been  formed,  in  a  lituation  fo  iorlorn  as  this,  where  his 
immediate  deiliuCtion  appears  to  be  inevitable  ?  No  ! 

1  his  luppoiition  cannot  be  formed,  bccaufe  mankind 
liiil  exiH. 

Will  it  then  be  faid,  that  when  God  formed  the  firflT 


Instinct) 

in  ilrange  and  uninhabited  countries,  they  dare  no 
ture  to  talle  unknown  fruits  nnlefs  they  perceive 


men,  lie  not  only  gave  them  organs  of  fenfation,  and  iirieTal. 
iouls  capable  of  ai  living  by  difcipline  at  the  excreifc  ofrevtlativo« 
realon,  but  that  he  alio  imprdied  upon  their  minds 

adequate- 


ReiWrn.  adequate  ideas  and  notions  of  every  object  in  which 

- - v - '  they  were  interefted,  brought  all  their  organs,  external 

and  internal,  at  once  to  their  utmoll  poflible  ilate  of  pei- 
fedtion  ;  taught  them  inllantaneoufly  the  laws  of  reaion- 
;ncr  ;  and,  in  one  word,  ftored  their  minds  with  every 
9  branch  of  ufeful  knowledge  ?  This  is  indeed  our  own 
This  opi-  opin;on  ;  and  it  is  perfcftly  agreeable  to  what  we  are 
nion  agree- t^  ht  .  thc  Hebrew  lawgiver.  When  God  had 
writings  of  formed  Adam  and  Eve,  Mofes  does  not  fay  that  he 
Mvieb.  left  them  to  acquire  by  flow  degrees  the  ufc  of  their 
fenfes  and  reafoning  powers,  and  to  diftinguifh  as  they 
could  fruits  that  were  falutary  from  thofe  that  were 
poifonous.  No  :  he  placed  them  in  a  garden  where 
every  tree  but  one  bore  fruit  fit  for  food  ;  he  warned 
them  particularly  againft  the  fruit  of  that  tree ;  he 
brought  before  them  the  various  animals  which  roamed 
through  the  garden ;  he  arranged  thefe  animals  into 
their  proper  genera  andfpeeies;  and  by  teaching  Adam 
to  give  them  names,  he  communicated  to  the  fnft  pair 
the  elements  of  language.  This  condefeenfion  appeals 
in  every  refpedl  worthy  of  perfeft  benevolence  ;  and 
indeed  without  it  the  helplefs  man  and  woman  could 
not  have  lived  one  whole  week.  But  it  cannot  be  fnp- 
pofed,  that  amidft  fo  much  ufeful  inftruftion  the  gra- 
cious  Creator  would  ncgledt  to  communicate  to  his  ra¬ 
tional  creatures  the  knowledge  of  himfelf;  to  inform 
them  of  their  own  origin,  and  the  relation  in  which 
they  hood  to  him;  and  to  {late,  in  the  plaineft  terms 
the  duties  incumbent  on  them  in  return  for  fo  much 
goodnefs. 

In  what  manner  all  this  knowledge  was  communica¬ 
ted,  cannot  be  certainly  known.  It  may  have  been  in 
either  of  the  following  ways  conceivable  by  11s,  or  in 
not  certain.  Qtjierg  q£>  we  can  form  no  conception.  God  may 

y  nowa.  miraculoudy  ftored  the  minds  of  the  firft  pair  with 

adequate  ideas  and  notions  of  fenfible  and  iiitellc&ual 
objedts  ;  and  then  by  an  internal  operation  of  his  own 
Spirit  have  enabled  them  to  exert  at  once  their  rational 
faculties  fo  as  to  difeover  his  exiftcnce  and  attributes, 
together  with  the  relation  in  which  as  creatures  they 
flood  to  him  their  Almighty  Creator.  Or,  after  ren¬ 
dering  them  capable  of  diftinguifhing  objedts  by  means 
of  their  fenfes,  of  comparing  their  ideas, 'and  underitand- 
ing  a  language,  he  may  have  exhibited  himfelf  under 
fome  fenfible  emblem,  and  conduced  them  by  degrees 
from  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  another,  as  a  fchool- 
mafter  conduits  his  pupils,  till  they  were  fufficiently 
acquainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  their  own  hap- 
pinefs  and  duty  as  rational,  moral,  and  religious,  crea¬ 
tures.  In  determining  the  queftion  before  us,  it  is  of 
no  importance  whether  infinite  wifdom  adopted  either 
of  thefe  methods,  or  fome  other  different  from  them, 
both  which  we  cannot  conceive.  The  ordinary  procefs 
in  which  men  acquire  knowledge  is,  by  the  laws  of  their 
nature,  extremely  tedious.  They  cannot  reafou  before 
their  minds  be  ftored  with  ideas  and  notions ;  and  they 
cannot  acquire  thefe  but  through  the  medium  of  their 
fenfes  long  exercifed  on  external  objedts. 

B  itwbe  The  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  left  to  inform 
ther  hitcr-  ^iem^ves  h T  this  procefs,  niuft  have  inevitably  perifhed 
nalorex'cr-kef°rc  they  had  acquired  one  diftindt  notion  ;  and  it  is 
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ot  commu¬ 
nication 


n  j  c  w  as 
equally  a 


live  fame  thing  with  jtfpedl  to  the  origin  of  religion, 
whether  God  preferved  them  from  deftruftion  by  an 


re  veil. non.  \nternai  or  eternal  revelation.  If  he  ftored  their  mind9 
at  once  with  the  rudiments  of  all  ufeful  knowledge,  and 


rendered  them  capable  of  exerting  their  rational  flic ub 
ties,  fo  as,  by  tracing  effects  to  their  caufes,  to  difeover 
lhs  being  and  attributes,  he  repealed  himfelf  to  them  as 
certainly  as  he  did  afterwards  to  Mofes,  when  to  him  lie 
con  defee  nded  t:o  fpeak  face  to  face.  . 

If  this  reafoning  be  admitted  fts  fair  and  conelufive, Sudjj 
and  we  apprehend  that  the  principles  on  which  it  pro-v^ 
ceeds  cannot  be  conndered  as  ill-founded,  we  h&vead-^J; 
vaneed  fo  far  as  to  prove  that  mankind  muit  have  been^ 
originally  enlightened  by  a  revelation.  But  it  is  fcarcepSi 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  this  revelation  muff  have  been 
handed  down  through  fucceeding  generations..  It 
could  not  fail  to  reach  the  era  of  the  deluge.  It  is  not 
abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  he  who  fpake  from  heaven  to 
Adam,  fpake  alfo  to  Noah.  And  both  the  revelation 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  the  poftdeluvian  pa¬ 
triarch  by  tradition,  and  that  which  was  communicated 
immediately  to  himfelf,  would  be  by  him  made  known 
to  his  defeendants.  Thus  it  appears  almoft  impofiibie 
that  fome  part  of  the  religious  fentiments  of  mankind 
fhould  not  have  been  derived  from  revelation  ;  and  that 
not  of  the  religious  fentiments  of  one  particular  family 
or  tribe,  but  of  almoft  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  conclufion,  which  we  have  deduced  by  fair  rea-Tfci 
foning  from  the  benevolence  of  God  and  the  nature  ofritycj 
man,  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Jewifh  anJJe” 
Chriftian  Scriptures,  which  are  entitled  to  more  im^ 
plicit  credit  than  all  the  ether  records  of  ancient  hif-fo, 
tory. 

When  we  review  the  internal  and  external  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  facred  books,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  hditate  to  receive  them  as  the  genuine  wori 
of  God .  If  we  examine  their  internal  charadter,  they 

everywhere  appear  to  be  indeed  the  voice  of  Heaven. 
The  creation  of  the  world — the  manner  in  which  this 
globe  was  firft  peopled — the  deluge  which  fwept  away 
its  inhabitants — the  fucceeding  views  of  the  ilate  of 
mankind  in  the  next  ages  after  the  deluge — the  calling 
of  Abraham — the  legiilation  of  Mofes — the  whole  fe- 
ries  of  events  which  befel  the  Jewifh  nation  —  thc  pro-  I 
phecies — the  appearance  of  Jefus  (Thrift,  and  thc  pro-  f 
inulgation  of  his  gofpcl,  as  explained  to  us  in  the  Scrip-  ; 
tures — form  one  feriis,  which  is,  in  the  higheft  degree, 
illuftrative  of  the  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

While  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the  human  mind  is 
ever  prone  to  debafe  the  fublime  principles  of  true  reli¬ 
gion  by  enthuiiafm  and  fnperftition,  reafon  and  can¬ 
dour  will  not  for  a  moment  hditate  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  whole  fyftem  of  revelation  represents  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  mod  fublime  and  amiable  light :  that,  in 
it,  religion  appears  effentially  connedted  with  morality: 
that  the  legiflative  code  of  Mofes  was  fucli  as  no  legif* 
lator  ever  formed  and  eftahliflied  among  a  people  e- 
qually  rude  and  uncultivated :  that  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  Jews,  vicious  and  favage  as  they  may  ia 
fome  inftances  appear,  yet  merit  a  much  higher  cha¬ 
racter  than  thofe  either  of  their  neighbours,  or  of  almoft 
any  other  nation,  whofe  circnmilances  and  charader 
were  in  other  refpedts  fimilar  to  theirs  :  that  there  is  an 
infinite  difference  between  the  Scripture  prophecies  and 
the  oracles  and  predictions  which  prevailed  among  hea¬ 
then  nations  :  and  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  thofe 
writings  which  vve  elleem  facred  wefe  attended  with 
drcumitances  which  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  in  a  very 

different 
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[different  clafs  from  thofc  which  cntliufiafm  and  impof- 
[ture  have  fabricated  among  other  nations.  See  Mira- 
| cle  and  Prophecy. 

But  as  the  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  primae¬ 
val  religion  refls  parth  nhirly  on  the  authority  of  the  firll 
|  five  books  of  the.  Old  Teilament,  it  maybe  thought 
incumbent  on  us  to  fupport  our  rcafoning  on  this  fub* 
i  jeef,  by  proving,  that  the  author  of  thofe  books  was 
I  indeed  infpired  by  God.  This  we  Avail  endeavour  to 
j  do  by  one  decifive  argument ;  for  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
I  tide,  and  the  limits  preferibed  us,  admit  not  of  our  en- 
I  tering  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  that  has  been  written 
oil  the  divine  legation  of  Mofes. 

If  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  and 
the  other  writings  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  were  really 
performed  ;  if  the  firft-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  all  cut 
off  in  one  night,  as  is  there  related  ;  and  if  the  children 
!  of  Ifrael  puffed  through  the  Red  fea,  the  waters  being 
I  divided,  and  forming  a  wall  on  their  right  hand  and  on 
their  left — it  inn  A.  neceflarily  be  granted,  that  Mofes  was 
lent  by  God  ;  becaufe  nothing  lefs  than  a  divine  power 
ras  fufficient  to  perform  fuch  wonderful  works.  But 
*he  who  fuppofes  that  thofe  works  were  never  performed, 
muft  affirm  that  the  books  recording  them  were  forged, 
either  at  the  era  in  which  the  miracles  are  faid  to  have 
been  wrought,  or  at  fome  fubfequent  era  :  There  is  no 
other  alternative. 

That  they'  could  not  be  forged  at  the  era  in  which 
they  affirm  the  miracles  to  have  been  wrought,  a  very 
few  reflections  will  make  incontrovertibly  evident.  Tliefe 
books  inform  the  people  forwhofe  ufe  they  were  written, 
that  their  author,  after  having  inflicted  various  plagues 
upon  Pharaoh  and  his  fubjedts,  brought  them,  to  the 
number  of  600, coo,  out  of  Egy'pt  with  a  high  hand  ; 
that  they  were  led  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  through  the  day', 
and  byr  a  pillar  of  fire  through  the  night,  to  the  biink 
of  the  Red  fea,  where  they  were  almofl  overtaken  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  purfued  them  with  chariots 
andhorfes  ;  that,  to  make  a  way  for  their  efcape,  Mofes 
flretched  out  his  rod  over  the  fea,  which  was  immediate¬ 
ly  divided,  and  permitted  them  to  pafs  through  on  dry 
ground,  between  two  walls  of  water  ;  and  that  the  E- 
gyptians,  purfuing  and  going  in  after  them  to  the  inidfl 
of  the  fea,  were  all  drowned  by  the  return  of  the  waters 
to  their  ufual  flatc,  as  foon  as  the  Hebrews  arrived  at 
the  further  /bore.  Is  it  poffible  now  that  Moles  or  any 
other  man  could  have  perfuaded  600,000  perfons,  how¬ 
ever  barbarous  and  illiterate  we  fuppofe  them,  that  they 
had  been  witnefles  of  all  tliefe  wonderful  works,  if  no 
fuch  works  had  been  performed  ?  Could  any  art  or  elo¬ 
quence  perfuadc  all  the  inhabitants 'of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  that  they  had  yeflerday  walked  on  dry  ground 
through  the  Frith  to  Kinghorn,  the  waters  being  di¬ 
vided  and  forming  a  wall  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their 
left  ?  If  this  queftion  mail  be  anfwered  in  the  negative, 
it  is  abfolntely  impoffibie  that  the  books  of  Mofes,  fup- 
pofing  them  to  have  been  forged,  could  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  people  who  were  alive  when  thofe  won¬ 
ders  are  faid  to  have  been  wrought. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whether,  if  they  be  forgeries, 
they  could  have  been  received  as  authentic  at  any  fub- 
fequent  period;  and  we  {hall  foon  find  this  fuppofition 
as  impoffibie  as  the  former.  The  books  claiming  Mofes 
-for  their  author  fpeak  of  themfelves  as  delivered  by  him, 
and  from  his  days  kept  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  *;  an 
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ark  which,  upon  this  fuppofition,  had  no  exiftence  prior  Religion, 
to  the  forgery.  They  fpeak  of  themfelves  like  wife,  not  9 

only  as  a  hiflo*y  of  miracles  wrought  by  their  author, 
but  as  the  ilatutes  or  municipal  law  of  the  nation,  of  r 
which  a  copy  was  to  be  always  in  the  pofleffioa  of  the 
priefls,  and  another  in  that  of  the  fupreme  m  1  pAratej-.  fDcut. 
Now,  in  whatever  age  we  fuppofe  tliefe  books  to  havex*di.  19, 
been  forged,  they  could  not  poffibly  be  received  as  au¬ 
thentic  ;  becaufe  no  copy  of  them  could  then  be  found 
either  with  the  king,  with  the  priefls,  or  in  the  ark, 
though,  as  they  contain  the  flatute  law  of  the  land,  it 
is  not  conceivable  that,  if  they  had  cxilled,  they  could 
have  been  kept  fecret.  Could  any  man,  at  this  day, 
forge  a  book  of  ftatutes  for  England  or  Scotland,  and 
make  it  pafs  upon  tliefe  nations  for  the  only  book  of 
flatutes  which  they  had  ever  known  ?  Was  there  ever 
fince  the  world  began  a  hook  of  iliam  flatutes,  and  tliefe, 
too,  multifarious  and  burden  fome,  impofed  upon  any 
people  as  the  only  ilatutcs  by  which  they  and  their  fa¬ 
thers  had  been  governed  for  ages  ?  Such  a  forgery  is 
evidently  impoffibie. 

But  the  books  of  Mofes  have  internal  proofs  of  au¬ 
thenticity,  which  no  other  books  of  ancient  llatutes  e- 
ver  had.  They  not  only'  contain  the  laws,  but  alfo  give 
ail  hillorical  account  of  their  cnaftment,and  the  rea foils 
upon  which  they  were  founded.  Thus  they  tell  us$,  that  j  Gen.xvij, 
the  rite  of  circumcifiou  was  inflituted  as  a  mark  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  founder  of  the  Jevviili 
nation,  and  that  the  practice  of  it  was  enforced  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Almighty,  that  every  nncircumcifed 
man-child  ffiould  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  They  in¬ 
form  11s  that  the  annual  folemnity  of  the  pa  fib  ver  was 
inflituted  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  when 
God  flew,  in  one  night,  all  the  firft-born  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  that  the  firft-born  of  Ifiael,  both  of  men  and 
bead,  were  on  the  fame  oecafion  dedicated  for  ever  to 
God,  who  took  the  Levites  inftead  of  the  firft-born  of 
the  men  J;  that  this  tribe  was  confecrated  as  priefls,  by  j  pTO(j  y- 
whofe  hands  alone  the  facriiices  of  the  people  were  to  *mf  Numbl 
be  offered  ;  that  it  was  death  for  any  perfon  of  a  differ- v:i:. 
ent  tribe  to  approach  the  altar,  or  even  to  touch  the  ark 
of  the  covenant;  and  that  Aaron’s  budding  rod  was 
kept  in  the  ark  in  memory  of  the  wonderful  dell  ruction 
of  Korah,  Hathan,  and  Abiram,  for  their  rebellion  a- 
gainft  the  priefthood. 

Is  it  poffible  now,  if  all  tliefe  things  had  not  been 
pradlifed  among  the  Hebrews  from  the  era  of  Mofes, 
with  a  retrolpedt  to  the  fignal  mercies  which  they  are 
faid  to  commemorate,  that  any  man  or  body  of  men 
could  have  perfuaded  a  whole  nation,  by  means  of  for¬ 
ged  books,  that  they'  had  always  religioitfly'  obferved 
fuch  inllitutions  ?  Could  it  have  been  poffible,  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  poflerior  to  the  Exodus,  to  perfuadc  the  Ifratlites 
that  they  and  their  fathers  had  all  been  circumcifed  on 
the  eighth  day  from  their  birth,  if  they  had  been  con- 
fcions  themfelves  that  they  had  never  been  circumcifed 
at  all?  or  that  the  paflover  was  kept  in  memory  of  their 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  if  no  fuch  feflival 
was  known  among  them  ? 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  circumcifiou  had  been  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  all  their  other  rites  and  ceremonies  obferved 
from  time  immemorial,  without  their  knowing  any  reu- 
fon  of  filch  inllitutions  ;  flill  it  mufi  be  coiifefFrd  that 
the  forger  of  thefe  books,  if  they  were  forged,  con- 
itr lifted  his  narrative  in  iuch  a  manner  as  that  no  man 
2  of 
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of  common  fenfc  could  receive  It  as  authentic.  He  fays  and  virtue,  who  has  pubUfhed  a  book  on  the  ,mportan« 
it  was  death  to  touch  the  ark !  As  fueh  an  affertion  was  of  religious  opmrnns,  labours  to  (how  that  religious  elta- 
never  heard  of  before,  and  as  the  ritual  he  was  endea-  bhfliments  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  the  maintenance 
vourinr  to  make  them  elleem  facred  was  opprcffively  of  cm  order,  and  demonilrates  how  weak  the  mfluenee 
multifarious;  furely  fome  daring  fpirk  would  have  ven-  of  poht.cal  inltitut.ons  is  on  the  morals  of  mapkmd; 
taired  to  put  his  veracity  to  the  tell  by  moving  the  ark  but  he  refufes  to  review  the  h.ftory  of  part  ages  in  order 
Lid  even  offering  facrif.ces  ;  and  fuch  a  teft  would  at  to  drtcovxr  how  far  rchg.ons  opinions  have  aftually  been 
once  have  expofed  the  impofturc.  rJ'he  budding  rod,  injurious  or  beiiclicial  to  the  welfare  of  focicty  ;  choo. 
too,  and  the  hat  of  manna,  which,  though  long  prefer-  fing  rather  to  content  h.mfelf  with  the  refult  of  a  fe- 
ved,  were  never  before  heard  of,  muft  have  produced  r.es  of  metaphyfical  d.fquifit.ons. 

Inquiries  that  eould  not  fail  to  end  in  deteftion.  Tl.efe  We  admire  the  fp.nt  which  induced  a  man  who  had 
books  (peak  likewife  of  weekly  fabbaths,  daily  faerif  ces,  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  life  amid  the  hurry  of 
a  yearly  expiation,  and  monthly  feftivals,  all  to  be  kept  public  buf.nefs,  to  become  the  ftrenuoi.s  advocate  of  re- 
in  remembrance  of  great  things  particularly  fpecined  as  ligion  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  notwithftand- 
<lone  for  the  nation  at  an  early  period  of  its  exifteuce.  ing  the  eloquence,  the  aeutenefs,  and  the  knowledge  of 
If  this  was  not  the  cafe,  could  the  forger  of  the  books  mankind  which  he  has  difplayed,  his  refilling  to  admit 
have  perfiwded  the  people  that  it  really  was  fo  ?  The  the  evidence  of  fads  concerning  the  influence  of  rcli- 
cnlightened  reafonevs  of  this  nation  would  be  offended  gion  on  focicty  may  pofllbly  be  regarded  by  its  enemies 


were  we  to  compare  them  with  the  ancient  Ifraclitcs  ; 
but  furely  they  will  not  fay  that  we  are  partial  to  that 
people,  if  we  bring  them  to  a  level  with  the  moll  favage 
tribes  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  who  profefs  Chridianity? 
Now,  were  a  book  to  be  forged  containing  an  account 
of  many  flrange  things  done  a  tlioufand  years  ago  in 
Siberia  by  an  Apollonius ,  or  any  other  pliilofopher 
or  hero,  numbers  of  the  barbarians  inhabiting  that 
country  would,  we  doubt  net,  give  implicit  credit 
to  the  legend  :  But  were  the  author,  in  confirmation  of 
his  narrative,  to  affirm,  that  all  the  Siberians  ljad  from 
that  day  to  this  kept  faered  the  firfl  day  of  the  week  in 
memory  of  his  hero  ;  that  they  had  all  been  baptized 
or  circnmcifed  in  his  name  ;  that  in  their  public  judica¬ 
tories  they  had  fworn  by  his  name,  and  upon  that  very 
book  which  they  had  never  feen  before  ;  and  that  the 


as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the  evidence  of  fads 
would  be  unfavourable  to  the  canfe  which  he  wifhes  to 
defend.  The  fallacy  of  general  reafonings,  and  the  in- 
utility  of  metaphyfics  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  are  fo  lini- 
verfally  acknowledged,  that  they  have  long  been  the 
theme  of  declamation.  Though  the  abufes  of  religion, ^ 
as  well  as  the  abides  of  reafon,  the  perverfion  of  any^ 
of  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  mifap-t-s 
plication  of  the  gifts  of  providence,  may  have  often  cm 
produced  effects  hurtful  to  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs^j 
of  mankind  ;  >et,  after  tracing  religion  to  a  divine  ori-rCi* 
gin,  we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  allow  ourfelves  to  think 
that  the  primary  tendency  of  religion  mud  be  hofiile 
to  the  intereds  of  focicty,  or  that  it  is  neceflary  to  view 
it  abitradly  in  order  that  we  may  not  behold  it  in  an 
Often  has  the  fceptic  attacked  religion 


odious  light 

very  fame  book  was  their  law  and  their  gofpcl,  by  with  artful  malice  ;  but  perhaps  none  of  his  attacks  has 
which  for  a  tlioufand  years  back  the  a&ions  of  the  whole  been  fo  Ikilfully  direded  as  that  which  has  firfl:  ridi-| 
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ier, 


people  had  been  regulated — furely  the  groflefl  favage 
among  them  would  rejed  with  contempt  and  indigna¬ 
tion  a  forgery  fo  palpable. 

If  this  reafoning  be  conclufive,  the  hooks  of  Mofes 
mull  Indubitably  be  authentic,  and  he  himfelf  mult  have 
been  infpired  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  But  this  point  be¬ 
ing  edablifhed,  the  qudlion  refpe&ing  the  origin  of  the 
primaeval  religion  is  completely  anfwered.  The  writer 
of  the  book  of  Genefis  informs  11s,  that  Adam  and 
Noah  received  many  revelations  from  the  Author  of 
their  being,  and  that  their  religion  was  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  pured  theifm.  How  it  degenerated 
among  the  greater  part  of  their  defendants  into  the 
groded  idolatry,  has  been  fhown  at  large  in  another 
place.  See  Polytheism. 

II.  Having  thus  anfwered  the  firfl:  quedion  propofed 
for  difeuffion  in  the  prefent  article,  we  now  proceed  to 
confider  the  fecond,  and  to  inquire  whether  and  how  far 
religious  fentiments  have  a  tendency  to  injure  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  fociety  ?  This  is  a  fubjedl  of  the 
ntmod  importance  ;  and  it  we  prove  fuccefsful  in  our 
inquiries,  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  the 
governors  of  mankind  ought  carefully  to  fupport  reli¬ 
gions  edablifhments,  or  whether  the  pliilofopher  who 
calls  himfelf  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  profefles  to 
feel  the  mod  eager  defire  to  promote  the  intereds  of 
his  fpecies,  a£ts  confidently  when  he  labours  to  exter¬ 
minate  religion  from  among  men. 

A  celebrated  French  financier  a  man  of  abilities 


culed  the  abfurdity  of  the  mod  abfurd  fnperftitions, 
and  afterwards  laboured  to  prove  that  the  molt  ablurd 
fydem  of  polytheifm  is  more  favourable  to  the  intereds 
of  fociety  than  the  pured  and  modfublime  theifm.  In¬ 
dances  in  which  the  abufe  of  religion  had  tended  to 
deprave  the  human  heart,  and  had  led  to  the  mod 
(hocking  crimes,  have  been  affiduoufly  eolle&ed,  and 


i 


difplayed  in  all  the  aggravating  colours  in  which  elo¬ 


quence  could  array  them,  till  at  length  even  the  friends 
of  true  religion  have  been  abaflied  ;  and  it  has  become 
a  fashionable  opinion,  that  nothing  but  lclf-inteied  or 
bigotry  can  prompt  men  to  reprefent  religion  as  the 
friend  of  civil  order.  But  let  us  try  if,  by  a  candid 
confideration  of  what  effe&s  have  refulted  to  fociety 
from  religious  principles,  in  general,  without  compa¬ 
ring  thefe  with  regard  to  truth  or  falfehood,  we  can 
advance  any  tiling  to  vindicate  the  character  of  reli-  J 

gion-  .  .  .  .  I 

Notions  of  Deity  in  general,  of  various  orders  of  | 
divinities,  of  their  moral  character,  of  their  influence 
on  human  life,  of  a  future  date,  and  of  the  immorta-  I 
lity  of  the  human  foul,  conftitute  the  leading  articles 
of  religion.  Let  us  view  thefe  together  with  the  rites 
to  which  they  have  given  rife  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  pj 
be  enabled  to  form  fome  well-grounded  notions  on  this i g  1 
important  point.  rl0| 

i.  Having  proved  that  the  fird  religious  principles^ 
entertained  by  men  were  derived  from  revelation,  it  is  im*  M 
poluble  to  fuppofe  that  they  could  produce  tffe£Uin-bel 

i  juriou8ttf 
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f<  'ion,  jurious  to  fociety.  If  religion  of  any  kind  lias  ever 

Mr - le-ffened  the  virtue  or  difturbed  tlie  ^eace  of  men,  it 

mult  have  been  that  religion  which  fprings  from  a  be¬ 
lief  in  a  multitude  of  fuperior  powers  actuated  by  paf- 
fions,  and  of  whom  fome  were  conceived  as  benevolent 
and  others  as  malicious  beings.  That  fuch  fentiments 
fhould  have  produced  vices  unknown  in  focicties  where 
3ffea  Purc  is  profefTed,  will  he  readily  admitted.  Even 

lehm  the  few  athdjls  who  live  in  Chriflian  or  Mahometan 
e  countries  are  retrained  by  the  laws,  by  a  deiire  to  pro- 
ers  of  mote  tiie  honour  of  the  fe£t,  and  by  many  other  con- 
iS  ^derations,  from  indulging  in  practices  which  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  falfe  gods  of  antiquity  fandtioned  in  their 
'votaries.  But  in  determining  the  prefent  queftion,  we 
'mull  not  compare  the  virtues  of  the  pagan  world  with 
thofe  of  individual  atheitls  in  modern  Europe,  but  with 
thofe  of  nations  profeffmg  atheifm  ;  and  fuch  nations 
are  nowhere  to  be  found.  We  can  however  eafily  con¬ 
ceive,  that  in  a  fociety  unawed  by  any  notions  of  God 
or  a  future  flate,  no  fuch  laws  would  be  enabled  as 
thofe  which  reftrain  the  fenfual  appetites  ;  of  which  the 
criminal  indulgence  was  one  of  the  greatefl  fligmas  on 
the  pagan  worfhip  of  antiquity.  In  fuch  focicties, 
therefore,  thofe  vices  would  be  pra&ifed  conflantly  to 
which  paganifm  gave  only  an  occafional  fan&ion  ;  and 
many  others,  in  fpite  of  the  utmofl  vigilance  of  human 
laws,  would  be  perpetrated  in  fecret,  which  the  mod 
profligate  pagans  viewed  with  horror.  Confcience, 
though  adling  with  all  her  energy,  would  not  be  able 
to  command  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  morality  : 
No  virtue  would  be  known  ;  focial  order  would  be  no¬ 
where  obferved;  the  midnight  afTaflin  would  everywhere 
be  found  ;  and  in  the  general  fcramble  mankind  would 
t  be  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
r  Id  be  The  worft  fpecies  of  paganifm,  even  that  which  pre- 
'  vails  among  favages  who  worfhip  evil  fpirits,  affords 

^that  greater  feeurity  than  this.  It  is  indeed  {hocking  to 
think  that  demons  fhould  be  worfhipped,  while  deities, 
I  ab-  who  are  regarded  as  being  all  benevolence,  are  treated 
y>aSa'  with  contempt:  And  it  has  been  afked,  If  the  influence 
of  fuch  religious  fentiments  on  the  moral  pra&ice  of 
the  idolaters  rnufl  not  naturally  be,  to  caufe  them  to 
'  treat  their  friends  and  bencfa&ors  with  ingratitude,  and 
to  humble  themfelves  with  mean  fubmiflion  before  a 
powerful  enemy  ? 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  produced  fuch  effedts 
©n  the  morality  of  the  favages  by  whom  they  were  en¬ 
tertained.  The  benevolent  deities  Were  negledted,  only 
becaufe  their  benevolence  was  necefftry.  A  voluntary 
favour  merits  a  grateful  return  :  a  defigned  injury  pro¬ 
vokes  refentment.  But  when  you  become,  by  accident, 
the  inflrument  of  any  man’s  good  fortune,  the  world 
will  fcarce  confider  him  as  owing  you  any  obligation  : 
the  ftone  which  bruifes  your  foot  excites  only  a  momen¬ 
tary  emotion  of  refentment.  Thofe  gods  who  could 
not  avoid  doing  good  to  men  might  not  receive  a  pro- 
fufion  of  thanks  for  their  fervices  ;  and  yet  a  favour 
conferred  by  an  human  benefactor  commands  the  warm- 
efl  gratitude.  But  thofe  rude  tribes  appear  to  have  had 
fo  much  wifdom  as  to  confer  a  lefs  abfolute  malice  on 
their  malevolent  deities,  than  the  benevolence  which 
they  attributed  to  their  more  amiable  order  of  fuperior 
beings  :  though  the  latter  could  not  poflibly  do  them 
any  thing  but  good,  and  that  conflantly  ;  yet  the  for¬ 
mer  were  not  under  an  equally  indifpenfable  neceflity  of 
V ol.  XVT.  Part  I. 


perfevering  in  depreflfmg  them  under  calamities.  On  Region, 
their  malevolent  deities  they  conferred  a  freedom  of  — :~V‘— 
agency  which  they  denied  to  the  benevolent.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  they  were  more  afliduous  in  paying  tlieii* 
court  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  They  might  with 
as  much  propriety  have  thought  of  being  grateful  to 
the  boar  or  flag  whofe  flelh  fupporteef  them,  as  to  dei¬ 
ties  who  were  always  benevolent,  becaufe  they  could 
not  poffibly  be  otherwife.  Though  negligent  of  fuch 
deities,  this  can  fcarce  be  thought  to  have  had  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  render  them  ungrateful  to  benefadlors  like 
themfelves.  And  yet,  it  mull  not  be  diffemblcd,  that 
the  American  Indians,  among  whom  fuch  religious 
fentiments  have  been  found  to  prevail,  are  faid  to  be 
very  little  fenfible  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude.  An 
Indian  receives  a  prefent  without  thinking  of  making 
any  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  beflower.  He 
pleafes  his  fancy  or  gratifies  his  appetite  with  what  you 
have  given,  without  feeming  to  confider  hirnfelf  as  un¬ 
der  the  finalleft  obligation  to  you  for  the  gift. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  fpirit  of 
ingratitude  originates  from,  or  is  only  collateral  with, 
that  indifference  which  refufes  adoration  and  worfhip  to 
the  benevolent  divinities.  If  the  former  be  actually  the 
cafe,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  thofe  religious  notions 
which  wc  now  confider,  though  preferable  to  general 
atheifm,  are  in  this  refpeft  unfriendly  t b  virtue.  But 
if  the  Indians  may  be  thought  to  owe  the  ingratitude 
for  which  they  are  diflinguifhed  to  the  opinion  which 
they  entertain  of  the  exigence  of  a  benevolent  order  of 
deities,  whofe  benevolence  is  neceffary  and  involuntary, 
their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  their  malevolent  demons  do 
not  appear  to  have  produced  equal  effedts  on  their  mo¬ 
ral  fentiments.  However  fubmiflive  to  thofe  dreaded 
beings,  they  are  far  from  fliowing  the  fame  tame  and 
cowardly  fubmiflion  to  their  human  enemies  :  towards 
them  they  feem  rather  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of  their 
demons.  Inveterate  rancour  and  brutal  fury,  inhuman 
cruelty  and  inconceivable  cunning,  are  difplayed  in  the 
hoflilities  of  tribes  at  war;  and  we  know  hot,  after  all, 
if  even  thefe  fentiments  do  not  owe  fomewhat  of  their 
force  to  the  influence  of  religion. 

Yet  let  us  remember  that  thefe  fame  Indians  have 
not  been  always  reprefented  in  fo  unamiable  a  light  ; 
or,  at  lead,  other  qualities  have  been  aferibed  to  them 
which  feem  to  be  inconliflcnt  with  thofe  barbarous  dif* 
pofitions.  They  have  been  deferibed  as  peculiarly  fuf- 
ceptible  of  conjugal  and  parental  love  ;  and  he  who  is 
fo  cannot  be  dellitnte  of  virtue. 

2.  But  leaving  the  religion  of  favages,  of  which  very  The  inftu. 
little  is  known  with  certainty,  let  us  proceed  to  exa-enceof 
mine  what  is  the  natural  influence  of  that  mixed  fyftem  G,ecIc  an4 
Of  theology  which  reprefents  to  the  imagination  of  men 
a  number  of  fuperior  and  inferior  divinities,  actuated  ) 
by  the  fame  palfions  and  feelings  with  themfelves,  and 
often  making  ufeof  their  fuperior  power  and  knowledge 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  enable  them  to  violate  the 
laws  of  moral  order  with  impunity.  This  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  polytheifm  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  mofl 
other  nations  of  antiquity  (fee  Polytheism).  Could 
its  influence  be  favourable  to  virtue  ?  al 

At  a  firft  view  every  perfon  will  readily  declare,  that  ^rrarcntJy 
filch  a  fyftem  mu  ft  have  been  friendly  to  profligacy,  jf  friendly 
you  commit  the  government  of  the  univerfe,  and  thcprt>fl‘siicy' 
infpedtion  of  human  fociety,  to  a  fet  of  beings  who  arc 

I  often 
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Stelifton,  often  difpofed  to  regard  vice  with  a  no  lefs  favourable 
— v  eye  than  virtue,  and  who,  though  there  be  an  eftabhth* 

ed  order  by  which  virtue  is  diferiminated  from  vice, 
and  right  from  wrong,  yet  fcruple  not  to  violate  that 
order  in  their  own  conduct ;  you  cannot  expect  them 
to  require  in  you  a  degree  of  reftitude  of  which  they 
themlelves  appear  incapable.  A  Mercury  will  not  dif- 
courage  the  thicvilh  arts  of  the  trader  ;  a  Bacchus  and 
a  Venus  cannot  frown  upon  debauchery  ;  Mars  will  be¬ 
hold  with  favage  delight  all  the  cruelties  of  war. .  I  he 
Thracians  indeed,  one  of  the  molt  barbarous  nations  of 
antiquity,  whofe  ferocity  was  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Indians  who  have  been  diftinguifhed  as  ca- 
nibak,  was  the  favourite  nation  of  Mars ;  among  whom 
Hood  his  palace,  to  which  he  repaired  when  about  to 
mount  his  chariot,  and  arm  himfelf  for  battle.  Even 
Jupiter,  who  had  been  guilty  of  fo  many  afts  of  ty¬ 
rannical  caprice,  had  been  engaged  in  fucli  a  multitude 
of  amorous  intrigues,  and  feemed  to  owe  his  elevated 
Ration  as  monarch  of  the  iky,  not  to  fuperior  goodnefs 
or  wifdom,  but  merely  to  a  fuperior  degree  of  brutal 
force,  could  not  be  feared  as  the  avenger  of  crimes,  or 
revered  as  the  impartial  rewarder  of  virtues. 

That  this  fyftem  had  a  pernicious  effeft  on  morals, 
and  that,  as  compared  with  pure  theifm,  it  was  injuri- 
J3ut  vvhen  olls  to  fociety,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  yet,  when  con- 
con trailed  trailed  with  atheifm,  it  was  not  without  its  favourable 
with  a-  effedls.  It  was  fo  connefted  with  the  order  of  fociety, 
theifra  its  tjiat>  wl*thout  its  fupport,  that  order  could  fcarce  have 
favourable:  been  maintained.  The  young  rake  might  perhaps  ju- 
* ftify  himfelf  by  the  example  of  Jupiter,  or  Apollo,  or 
fome  other  amorous  divinity  ;  the  frail  virgin  or  matron 
might  complain  of  Cupid,  or  boaft  of  imitating  Venus  ; 
and  the  thief  might  praftife  his  craft  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Mercury  :  But  if  we  take  the  whole  fyilem 
together,  if  we  confider  with  what  views  thofe  deities 
were  publicly  worfhipped,  what  temples  were  raffed, 
what  rites  inftituted,  what  facrifices  offered,  and  what 
feria  confecrated  ;  we  fhall  perhaps  find  it  neeeffary  to 
acknowledge  that  the  general  effefts  even  of  that  mixed 
and  incoherent  fyilem  of  polytheifm  which  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  favourable  to  fo- 
ciety.  To  Hate  a  particular  inftance  ;  the  ancilla  of 
Mars  and  the  fire  of  Vella  were  thought  to  fecure  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  long  as  the  fa- 
cred  anctUy  which  had  been  dropped  from  heaven  for 
that  benevolent  purpofe,  was  fafely  preferved  in  thofe 
holy  archives  in  which  it  had  been  depofited  ;  and  as 
long  as  the  facred  fire  of  Veftawas  kept  burning,  with¬ 
out  being  once  extinguffhed,  or  at  lead  fuffered  to 
remain  for  an  inftant  in  that  Hate  ;  fo  long  was  Rome 
to  fubiift  and  flourifti.  And,  however  fimple  and  ab- 
furd  the  idea  which  connefted  the  profperity  Gf  a  na¬ 
tion  with  the  prefeivation  of  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  place,  or  with  the  conllant  blazing  of  a  flame  upon 
an  hearth  ;  yet  no  fail  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
the  patriotifm  and  enthufiallic  valour  of  the  Romans, 
which  we  fo  much  extol  and  admire,  were,  in  many  in- 
flances,  owing  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  to  the  vene¬ 
ration  which  they  entertained  for  the  ancilla  and  the 
^  veftal  fire. 

As  is  pro-  A  numerous  fevies  of  fails  occur  in  the  Roman  hi¬ 
ved  by  a  ftory,  which  (how  the  happy  effeils  of  their  religious 
feriesof118  °Pinions  anc*  ceremonies  on  their  fentiments  concerning 
fafts"  focial  orckr  antl  tlic  PublIc  welfare.  How  powerful 
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was  the  influence  of  the  facramenlum  adminiflered  to  Rely** 
the  foldiers  when  they  enlifled  in  the  fervice  of  their  — v* 
country  ?  The  promifes  made,  the  idea  of  the  powers 
invoked,  and  the  rites  performed  on  that  occafion,  pro¬ 
duced  fo  deep  and  fo  awful  an  impreffton  on  their  minds, 
that  no  danger,  nor  diilrefs,  nor  difeontent,  could 
prompt  them  to  violate  their  engagements.  The  re- 
fponfes  of  the  oracles,  too,  though  the  diilates  of  de¬ 
ceit  and  import ure,  were  often  of  lingular  fervice  to 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  uttered  ;  when  they  infpired 
the  warrior,  as  he  marched  out  to  battle,  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  fuccefs,  they  communicated  to  him  new  vi¬ 
gour,  and  more  heroic  valour,  by  which  lie  was  actu¬ 
ally  enabled  to  gain,  or  at  leaft  to  deferve,  the  fuccefs 
which  they  promifed.  Again,  when  in  times  of  pub¬ 
lic  diftrefs,  the  augur  and  the  priefl  direfted  fome  games 
to  be  celebrated,  certain  facrifices  to  be  offered,  or  fome 
other  folemnities  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  appeafe 
the  wrath  of  the  offended  deities  ;  it  is  plain  that  the 
means  were  not  at  all  fuited  to  accomplifh  the  end  pro- 
pofed  by  them  ;  yet  11  ill  they  were  highly  beneficial. 

When  the  attention  of  the  whole  people  was  turned  en¬ 
tirely  to  thofe  folemnities  by  which  the  wrath  of  hea¬ 
ven  was  to  be  averted,  they  were  roufed  from  that  de- 
fpondency  under  which  the  fenfe  of  the  public  diilrefs 
or  danger  might  have  otherwife  caufed  them  to  link  : 
the  public  union  was  at  the  fame  time  more  ctofely  ce¬ 
mented,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  knit  together  ; 
and  when  perfuaded,  that  by  propitiating  the  gods  they 
had  removed  the  caufe  of  their  diftrefs,  they  acquired 
fuch  calmnefs  and  llrength  of  mind  as  enabled  them  to 
take  more  direft  and  proper  meafures  for  the  fafety  of 
the  Rate. 

Could  we  view  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  aft- 
ing  in  public  or  ill  private  life  under  the  influence  of 
that  fyftem  of  fuperllition  which  prevailed  among  them; 
could  we  perceive  how  much  it  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  civil  order  ;  could  we  behold  Numa  and 
Lyeurgus  eftabliihing  their  laws,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  met  with  a  very  different  reception  under 
the  fanftion  of  divinities  ;  could  we  obferve  all  the  be¬ 
neficial  effefts  which  arofe  to  communities  from  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  religious  ceremonies  -  we  fliould  no  longer 
hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  thofe  principles  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  by  which  we  are  fuceptible  of  religions  fen¬ 
timents,  are  fo  eminently  calculated  to  promote  tliehap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  that  even  when  perverted  and  abu- 
fed,  their  influence  is  flill  favourable. 

The  ideas  which  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  the  Their  no 
heathen  world  concerning  a  future  Rate  of  retribution  *Ion  oi,f 
were,  it  mufl  be  confelfed,  not  very  correft.  Some  of  aU^tribu- 
the  poets,  we  believe,  have  reprefented  them  in  no  un-  tion  inco 
fair  light :  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  eondufted  their  red; 
heroes  through  the  realms  of  Pluto,  and  have  taken  oc¬ 
cafion  to  unfold  to  us  the  fecrets  of  thofe  dreary  abodes. 

The  feenes  are  wild  and  fanciful  ;  the  rewards  of  the 
juft  and  virtuous  are  of  no  very  refined  or  dignified  na¬ 
ture  :  and  of  the  punifhments  inftifted  on  the  guilty,  it 
is  often  hard  to  fay  for  what  ends  they  could  be  in- 
flifted  ;  whether  to  correft  and  improve,  or  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  revenge  or  whim  :  they  are  often  fo  whint- 
fical  and  unfui table,  that  they  cannot  with  any  degree 
of  propriety  be  aferibed  to  any  caufe  but  blind  chance 
or  wanton  caprice.  A  great  dog  with  three  tongues* 
a  peevilh  old  boat-man  with  a  leaky  ferry-boat,  de¬ 
manding 
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fc  ?ien.  ruajiding  Ins  freight  in  a  furly  tone,  anu  an  uxorious 
ft  monarch,  arc  objects  too  familiar  and  ludicrous  not  to 
degrade  the  dignity  of  thofe  awful  feencs  which  are 
reprefented  as  the  maniions  of  the  dead,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  making  a  deep  enough  impreflion  on  the 
imagination.  The  actions  and  qualities,  too,  for  which 
departed  fpirits  were  admitted  into  Elyfium,  or  doom¬ 
ed  to  the  regions  of  fuffering,  were  not  always  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  under  a  well-regulated  government  on  earth 
would  have  been  thought  to  merit  reward,  or  to  be 
worthy  of  puniihment.  It  was  not  always  virtue  or 
wifdom  which  conduced  to  the  Elyfian  fields,  or  gain¬ 
ed  admifiTion  into  the  fociety  of  the  immortal  gods. — 
Ganimedc  was  for  a  very  different  reafon  promoted  to 
be  the  cup-bearer  of  Jove ;  and  Hercules  and  Bacchus 
could  not  finely  plead  that  any  merits  of  that  kind  en¬ 
titled  them  to  feats  in  the  couucil,  and  at  the  banquets 
of  the  immortals.  That  do&rine,  likewife,  which  re¬ 
prefented  mortals  a3  hurried  by  fate  to  the  commifiion 
of  crimes,  which  they  could  no  more  abftafn  from  com¬ 
mitting  than  the  fword  can  avoid  to  obey  the  impulfe 
of  a  powerful  and  furious  arm  plunging  it  into  the 
bread  of  an  unrefifting  antagonifl,  could  not  but  pro- 

!duce  effects  unfavourable  to  virtue ;  and  it  afTordcd  a 
6  ready  excufe  for  the  mod  extravagant  crimes, 
u  jcyr-  Yet,  after  all,  lie  who  attentively  confiders  the  ideas 
^ie  Greeks  and  Romans  concerning  the  moral 
r  :  and  government  of  the  world  and  a  future  date  of  rewards 
KJl  or-  and  punishments,  will  probably  acknowledge,  that  their 
general  influence  mud  have  been  favourable"  to  virtue  and 
moral  order.  Allow  them  to  have  been  incorre£l  and 
dafhed  with  abfurdity  ;  dill  they  reprefent  punifhments 
prepared  for  fuch  qualities  and  actions  as  were  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  fociety  ;  whild,  for  thofe  qualities  which 
rendered  men  eminently  ufeful  in  the  world,  they  hold 
forth  a  reward.  Though  incorrect,  their  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  a  future  date  were  exceedingly  didinft  ;  they 
were  not  vague  or  general,  but  fuch  as  might  be  readi¬ 
ly  conceived  by  the  imagination,  in  all  their  circum- 
fiances,  as  really  exifting.  When  a  man  is  told  that 
for  fuch  a  deed  he  will  be  put  to  death,  he  may  fh ud¬ 
der  and  be  alarmed,  and  think  of  the  deed  as  what  he 
mud  by  no  means  commit  ;  but  place  before  him  the 
feene  and  the  apparatus  for  his  execution,  call  him  to 
behold  fome  other  criminal  mounting  the  fcaffold,  ad- 
dreffing  liis  lad  words  in  a  wild  feream  of  defpair  to 
the  furrCmnding  fpedfators,  and  then  launching  into 
eternity — his  horror  of  the  crime,  and  his  dread  of  the 
pumfhment,  will  now  be  much  more  powerfully  excited. 
In  the  fame  manner,  to  encourage  the  foldier  marching 
out  to  battle,  or  the  mariner  fatting  fail  under  the  pro- 
fped  of  a  dorm,  promife  not,  merely  in  general  terms, 
a  liberal  reward  ;  be  lure  to  fpecify  the  nature  of  the 
-reward  which  you  mean  to  beftow ;  clefcribe  it  fo  as  that 
It  may  take  hold  on  the  imagination,  and  may  rife  in 
oppofition  to  the  images  of  death  and  danger  with 
which  his  courage  is  to  be  aflailed. 

If  thefe  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  are  fairly 
dated,  if  it  be  true  that  general  ideas  produce  no  very 
powerful  effc&s  on  the  fentiments  and  difpofitions  of 
the  human  heart,  it  mud  then  be  granted,  that  though 
the  feenes  of  future  rew.ard  and  puniihment,  which  the 
heathens  confidercd  as  prepared  for  the  righteous  and 
the  wieked,  were  of  a  firnew hat  motley  complexion; 
yet  fhll;  as  they  were  dlftiudt  and  even  minute  draught?’ 
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they  mud  have  been  favourable  to  virtue,  and  contribu-  Religion, 
ted  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  to  the  fupport  of  civil  ~~v— ' 
order. 

.  Another  thing  of  which  we  may  take  notice  under  The  notion 
this  head,  is  the  vad  multiplicity  of  deities  with  which  of  deities 
the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  peopled  all  the  re-^’^*1^ 
gions  of  nature.  Flocks  and  fields,  and  woods  and  * f  ^ufeful 
oaks,  and  flowers,  and  many  much  more  minute  objeds,  tendency 
had  all  their  guardian  deities.  Thefe  were  fome  what  vv^lCl1  com* 
capricious  at  times,  it  is  true,  and  expelled  to  have  at-^i^,th 
tuition  paid  them.  But  yet  the  faithful  fhepherd,  and*11611*1* 
the  induitrious  farmer,  knew  generally  how  to  acquire 
their  friendship  ;  and  in  the  idea  of  deities  enjoying  the 
fame  fnnple  pleafures,  partaking  in  the  fame  labours, 
protecting  their  pofleflions,  and  bringing  forward  the 
fruits  of  the  year,  there  could  not  but  be  fometliing  of 
a  very  pleafing  nature,  highly  favourable  to  indultry, 
which  would  animate  the  labours,  and  cheer  the  felli- 
vals,  of  the  good  people  who  entertained  fuch  a  notion; 
nay,  would  diffufe  a  new  charm  over  all  the  feenes  of 
the  country,  even  in  the  gayeft  months  of  the  year. 

From  nil  of  thefe  particular  obfervations,  we  think 
ourfelves  warranted  to  conclude,  that  notwitli (landing 
the  mixed  characters  of  the  deities  who  were  adored  by 
the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity  ;  though  they  are  in 
many  inllauces  reprefented  as  confpieuous  for  vices  and 
frolics  ;  however  vain,  abfurd,  and  morally  criminal,  fome 
of  the  rites  by  which  they  were  worth ipped  may  have 
been,  and  however  incorrect  the  notions  of  the  heathens 
concerning  the  moral  government  of  the  univerfe  and 
a  future  date  of  retribution  ;  yet  dill,  after  making  a 
jud  allowance  for  all  thefe  imperfeflions,  the  general  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  religious  fvdem  was  rather  favourable 
than  unfavourable  to  virtue  and  to  the  order  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  fociety. 

It  was  not  without  good  reafon  that  the  earlieft  legif-  The  advan. 
lators  generally  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  their  laws  andtaKeof 
conflitutions  on  the  bafis  of  religion  ;  government  needs  e(lal>li(1l‘n8 
the  fupport  of  opinion;  the  governed  mull  be  im-|fw,j:&b'. 
prefled  with  a  belief  that  the  particular  cilablifliment  !i«  of  reli-" 
to  whieh  they  are  required  to  fubmit,  is  the  belt  calcn-gion. 
lated  for  their  fecurity  and  happinefs,  or  is  fupported 
on  fome  fuch  folid  foundation,  that  it  mult  prove  im- 
pofiihle  for  them  to  overturn  it,  or  is  connected  with 
fome  awful  fan&ion,  which  it  would  be  the  molt  hei¬ 
nous  impiety  to  oppofe.  Of  thefe  feveral  notions,  the 
laft  will  ever  operate  on  molt  men  with  the  molt  flcady 
influence.  We  arc  frequently  blind  to  our  own  intereft  ; 
even  when  eager  for  the  attainment  of  happinefs,  we  often 
refufe  to  take  the  wifeft  meafures  for  that  end.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  in  every  community  are  fo  lit¬ 
tle  capable  of  reafonlng  and  forefight,  that  the  public 
mmiller  who  fliall  molt  Iteadily  direct  his  views  to  the 
public  good  will  often  be  the  molt  unpopular.  Thofe 
laws,  and  that  fyflem  of  government,  which  arc  the 
molt  beneficial,  will  often  excite  the  llrongelt  popular 
difeontents.  Again,  it  is  not  always  cafy  to  perfuade 
people  that  your  power  is  fuperior  to  theirs,  when  it  is 
not  really  fo.  No  one  man  will  ever  be  able  to  perfuade 
a  thoufand  that  he  is  llronger  than  they  all  together  : 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  perfuade  one  part  of  his  fub- 
jefts  or  army  that  it  is  abfclutely  necefliiry  for  them  to 
fubmit  to  him,  Ixcanfe  any  attempts  to  refill  his  power 
would  prove  ineffectual,  a  monarch  or  general  mult  take 
care  firll  to  perfuade  another  part  that  it  is  for  their  in- 
I  1  terell 
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terdl  to  fubmit  to  him  ;  or  to  imprefs  tlic  whole  with  a 
belief  that,  weak  and  pitiful  as  he  himfelf  may  appear, 
when  viewed  fingly  in  oppofition  to  them  all,  yet  by  the 
affiftance  of  fome  awful  invifible  beings,  his  friends  and 
p*ote6lors,  he  is  fo  powerful,  that  any  attempts  to  re- 
liit  his  authority  mult  prove  prefumptuous  folly.  Here, 
then,  the  aid  of  religion  becomes  requifite.  Religious 
fcntiments  are  the  mod  happily  calculated  to  ferve  this 
purpofe.  Scarce  ever  was  there  a  fociety  formed,  a 
mode  of  government  edablifhed,  or  a  code  of  laws 
framed  and  enabled,  without  having  the  religious  fenti- 
ments  of  mankind,  their  notions  of  the  exidence  of  fu- 
pcrior  invifible  beings,  and  their  hopes  and  fears  from 
thofe  beings,  as  its  fundamental  principle.  Now,  we 
believe,  it  is  almoft  univerfally  agreed,  that  even  the 
rudcit  form  of  fociety  is  more  favourable  to  the  liappi- 
nefs  of  mankind,  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  charac¬ 
ter,  than  a  folitary  and  favage  date.  And  if  this,  with 
what  we  have  afferted  concerning  religion  as  the  bads 
of  civil  government,  be  both  granted,  it  will  follow, 
that  even  the  mod  imperfedl  religious  notions,  the  moll 
foolilh  and  abfurd  rites,  and  the  wilded  ideas  that  have 
been  entertained  concerning  the  moral  government  of 
the  univerfe  by  fuperior  beings,  and  a  future  date  of 
retribution,  have  been  more  advantageous  than  atheifm 
to  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  human  life.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  gi anted,  nor  can  it  be  denied,  indeed,  that  many 
of  the  religious  opinions  which  prevailed  among  the  an¬ 
cient  heathens,  did  contribute,  in  foine  degree,  to  the 
depravation  of  their  morals  :  and  all  that  we  argue  for 
is,  that  on  a  comparative  view  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
which  refulted  from  them,  the  latter  mud  appear  more 
than  adequate  to  counterbalance  the  effedis  of  the 
former.  « 

The  infinite  But  if  fuch  be  the  natural  tendency  of  thofe  princi- 
a  Wantage  pje5  by  which  Jrhe  human  heart  is  made  fufeeptibie  of  re¬ 
ligious  fcntiments,  that  even  enthuliafin  and  abfurd  fu- 
perdition  are  produdlive  of  beneficial  effedis  more  than 
iufficient  to  counterbalance  whatever  is  malignant  in 
their  influence  on  fociety— furcly  a  pure  rational  reli¬ 
gion,  the  dodlrines  of  which  are  founded  in  undeniable 
truth,  and  all  the  obfervances  which  it  enjoins,  calcula¬ 
ted  to  promote  by  their  diredt  and  immediate  effedis 
fome  ufeful  purpofes,  mud  be  i«  a  very  high  degree 
conducive  to  the  dignity  and  the  happinefs  of  human 
nature.  Indeed  one  collateral  proof  of  the  truth  of 
any  religion,  which  mud  have  very  confiderable  weight 
with  all  who  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  fydem  of  the 
univerfe  has  been  produced  and  hitherto  maintained  in 
order  and  exidence  by  blind  chance,  will  be  its  having 
a  dronger  and  more  diredl  tendency  than  others  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interefts  of  moral  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  in  the  prefent  life.  Even  the  tedimony  of 
thoufands,  even  miracles,  prophecies,  and  the  fandlion 
of  remote  antiquity,  will  fcarce  have  fufheient  weight 
to  perfuade  us,  that  a  religion  is  of  divine  origin,  if  its 
general  tendency  appear  to  be  rather  unfavourable  than 
advantageous  to  moral  virtue. 

III.  We  (hall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  endea¬ 
vour  to  determine,  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  ef¬ 
fedis  produced  on  the  chara&er  and  circumdances  of 
fociety  by  the  mod  eminent  of  thefe  various  fydeins  of 
religion  which  have  been  in  different  ages  or  in  diffe¬ 
rent  countries  edablifhed  in  the  woild,  how  far  any 
one  of  them  has  in  this  refpedl  the  advantage  over  the 
reft  •,  and,  if  the  utility  of  a  fydem  of  religion  were  to 
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be  received  as  a  ted  of  its  truth,  what  particular  fydem  Relitf* 

might,  with  the  bed  reafon,  be  received  as  true,, while. - 

the  red  were  rejefted. 

tft,  The  principle  upon  which  we  here  fet  out  is, 
that  all,  or  almod  all,  lyftems  of  religion  with  which  wc 
are  acquainted,  whether  true  or  falfe,  contribute  more 
or  lefs  to  the  welfare  of  fociety.  But  as  one  field  is 
more  fruitful,  and  one  garden  lef*  overgrown  with 
weeds  than  another;  fo,  in  the  fame  manner,  one  fydem 
of  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  may  be  more  hap¬ 
pily  calculated  than  others  to  promote  the  trued  inte-  ^ 
reds  of  mankind.  In  oppofition  to  thofe  ptrilofophers  Advan^ 
who  are  fo  vehement  in  their  declamations  againll  the  of  civile 
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inequality  of  ranks,  we  have  ever  been  of  opinion, tlon » 
that  refinement  and  civilization  contribute  to  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  human  life.  The  charadler  of  the  folitary  fa¬ 
vage  is,  we  are  told,  more  dignified  and  refpedlable 
than  that  of  the  phllofopher  and  the  hero,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  is  more  independent.  He  is  indeed 
more  independent  ;  but  his  independence  is  that  of 
a  {tone,  which  receives  no  nourifhment  from  the 
earth  or  air,  and  communicates  none  to  animals  or 
vegetables  around  it.  In  point  of  happinefo,  and  in 
point  of  refpedlability,  wre  cannot  hefitate  a  moment, 
let  philofophers  fay  what  they  will,  to  prefer  a  virtu¬ 
ous,  enlightened,  and  pojifhed  Briton  to  any  of  the 
ruded  favages,  the  lead  acquainted  with  the  redraints 
and  the  fyinpatliies  of  focial  life,  that  wander  through  32 
the  wild  foreds  of  the  wellern  world.  But  if  we  pre-A^rhtf 
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fer  civilization  to  barbarifin,  we  mud  admit,  that  in 


fere  of 

this  view  Chridianity  has  the  advantage  over  every  nitys 
other  religious  fydem  which  has  in  any  age  or  country 
prevailed  among  men  ;  for  nowhere  has  civilization  and 
ufeful  fcience  been  earned  to  fuch  a  height  as  among 
Chridians.  ^ 

It  is-  not,  indeed,  in  any  confiderable  degree  that  the  vfiew  of 
abfurd  fuperditions  of  thofe  rude  tribes,  who  can  fcarce  th^e  v.ar^ 
be  faid  to  be  formed  into  any  regular  fociety,  can  con- nr)tl*on5 0{ 
tribute  to  their  happinefs.  Among  them  the  faculty  pag*n  b 
of  reafon  is  but  in  a  very  low  date;  and  the  moral  prin- cions, 
ciple  ufually  follows  the  improvement  or  the  depredion 
of  the  reafoning  faculty.  Their  appetites  and  merely 
animal  pafiions  are  almod  their  only  principles  of  ac¬ 
tion  :  their  fil'd  religious  notions,  if  we  fuppofe  them 
not  to  be  derived  from  revelation  or  tradition,  are  pro* 
duced  by'  the'  operation  of  gratitude,  or  grief,  or  hope, 
or  fear,  upon  their  imaginations.  And  to  thefe,  however 
wild  and  fanciful,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
owe  fome  of  their  carliejl  moral  notions.  The  idea  of 
fuperior  powers  naturally  leads  to  the  thought  that 
thofe  powers  have  fome  influence  on  human  life.  From 
this  they  will  mod  probably  proceed  to  fancy  one  fet 
of  adlions  agreeable,  another  offenfive,  to  thofe  beings 
to  whom  they  believe  thernfelvcs  fubjedl.  And  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  fird  didindlion  that  favages  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  form  between  actions,  as  right  or  wrong,  to 
be  performed  or  to  be  avoided.  But  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  we  mud  acknowledge  that  the  religious  notions 
of  the  favage,  however  abfurd,  contribute  to  elevate 
his  -charadler,  and  to  improve  his  happinefs,  when 
they  call  forth  the  moral  principle  implanted  in  his 
bread. 

But  if  the  focial  date  be  preferable  to  a  date  of  wild 
and  folitary  independence,  even  the  rude  fuperditions  of 
unenlightened  tribes  of  favages  are  in  another  refpedl 
beneficial  to  thofe  among  whom  they  prevail.  They 

ufually 
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fen.  ufually  form,  as  lias  been  already  obfervod'  under  this 

-  article,  the  bafis  of  civil  order.  Religious  opinions 

may  lead  the  great  body  of  ^  the  community  to  reve¬ 
rence  fome  .particular  fet  of  inflitntions,  fomc  indivi¬ 
dual,  or  fome  family,  which  are  reprefented  to  them  as 
peculiarly  conneded  with  the  gods  whom  they  adore. 
Under  this-  fandion  fome  form  »f  government  is  dta- 
blifhed  ;  they  are  taught  to  perform  focial  duties,  and 
rendered  capable  of  focial  enjoyments.  Not  only  Nu- 
ma  and  Lycurgns,  blit  alinoft  every  legiflator  who  has 
fought  to  civilize  a  rude  people,  and  reduce  them  un- 
der  the  reflraints  of  legal  government,  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  imprefs  their  people  with  an  idea  that  they  aded 
with  the  approbation,  and  under  the  immediate  direc¬ 
tion,  of  fuperior  powers.  We  cannot  but  allow  that 
the  rude  fnperftitions  of  early  ages  are  productive  of 
thefe  advantages  to  fociety  ;  but  we  have  already  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  al- 
fo  attended  with  many  unhappy  effeds.  When  we 
view  the  abfurdities  intermixed  with  the  fyfleins  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  prevailed  among  moil  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  fo  noble  a 


principle  of  human  nature  as  our  religious  fentiments 
ihould  be  liable  to  fuch  grofs  perverfion  ;  and  when  we 
view  the  effeds  which  they  produce  on  the  morals  of 
mankind,  and  the  forms  of  fociety,  though  we  allow 
them  to  have  been  upon  the  whole  rather  beneficial  than 
hurtful,  yet  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  their  unfavour¬ 
able  effects  are  by  far  more  numerous  than  if  they  had 
been  better  direded.  What  unhappy  effeds,  for  inftance, 
have  been  produced  by  falfe  notions  concerning  the 
condition  of  human  fouls  in  a  future  Hate.  Various  na¬ 
tions  have  imagined  that  the  feenes  and  obje&s  of  the 
world  of  fpirits  are  only  a  (hadowy  reprefentation  of 
the  things  of  the  prefent  world.  Not  only  the  fouls 
of  men,  according  to  them,  inhabit  thofe  regions  ;  all 
the  info  :or  animals  and  vegetables,  and  even  inanimate 
bodies  that  are  killed  or  dedroyed  here,  are  fuppofed 
to  paf$  into  that  vifionary  world  ;  and,  exifting  there 
in  unfubftantial  forms,  to  execute  the  fame  fnndions, 
or  ferve  the  fame  purpofes,  as  on  earth.  Such  are  the 
ideas  of  futurity  that  were  entertained  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Guinea.  And  by  thefe  ideas  they  were  indu¬ 
ced,  when  a  king  or  great  man  died  among  them,  to 
provide  for  his  comfortable  accommodation  in  the  world 
of  fpirits,  by  burying  with  him  meat  and  drink  for  his 
fubfidenec,  flaves  to  attend  and  ferve  him,  and  wives 
with  whom  he  might  Hill  enjoy  the' pleafm es  of  love. 
His  faithful  fubjeda  vied  with  each  other  in  offering, 
one  a  fervant,  another  a  wife,  a  third  a  fon  or  daugh¬ 
ter,  to  be  ftnt  to  the  other  world  in  company  with  the 
monarch,  that  they  might  there  be  employed  in  his 
fervice.  In  New  Spain,  in  the  if] and  of  Java,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Benen,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ia- 
doftan,  fimilar  practices  on  the  fame  occafion,  owing  no 
doubt  to  fimilar  notions  of  futurity,  have  been  preva¬ 
lent.  But  fueli  pradices  as  thefe  cannot  be  viewed 
with  greater  contempt  on  account  of  the  opinions 
which  have  given  rife  to  them,  than  horror  on  account 
of  their  unhappy  effeds  on  the  condition  of  thofe 
among  whom  they  prevail.  A  lively  impreflion  of  the 
enjoyments  to  be  obtained'  in  a  future  Hate,  together 
with  fome  very  falfe  or  incorred  notions  concerning 
the  qualities  or  actions  which  were  to  entitle  the  de¬ 
parting  foul  to  admiffion  into  the  fcene  of  thofe  enjoy- 
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ments,  is  faid  to  have  produced  equally  unhappy  ef-  Religion. 
R£ls  among  the  Japanefe.  They  not  only  bribed  their 
prieds  to  folicit  for  them ;  but  looking  upon  the  enjoy- 
ments  of  the  prefent  life  with  difguff  or  contempt,  they 
ufed  to  dafh  themfelves  from  precipices,  or  cut  their 
throats,  in  order  to  get  to  paradife  as  foon  as  poffible. 

Various  other  fu  per  flit  ions  fubfiiling  among  rude  na¬ 
tions  might  here  be  enumerated,  as  inftances  of  the 
perverfion  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  human 
heart,  which  render  them  injurious  to  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs.  The  aulierities  which  have  been  pra&ifed*. 
chiefly  among  rude  nations,  as  means  of  propitiating 
fuperior  powers,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.— 

When  the  favourite  idol  of  the  Banians  is  carried  in 
folernn  procefiion,  fome  devotees  pro  (Irate  themfelves 
on  the  ground,  that  the  chariot  in  which  the  idol  is- 
carried  may  run  over  them  ;  others,  with  equal  enthu- 
fiafm,  dafh  themfelves  on  fpikes  faflened  on  purpofe  to 
the  car.  Innumerable  are  the  ways  of  torture  which 
have  been  invented  and  pradifed  on  themfelves  by  men 
ignorantly  driving  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  heaven.  Thefe  we  lament  as  indances  in  which 
religious  fentiments  have  been  fo  ill  direded  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  imagination,  and  unenlightened  erring  rea- 
fon,  as  to  produce  unfavourable  effects  on  the  human 
charade-r,  .and  oppofe  the  liappinefs  of  focial  life.— 

Though  we  have  argued,  that  even  the  moil  abfurd  fy- 
dems  of  religion  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  have 
been  upon  the  whole  rather  beneficial  than  injurious  to 
the  dignity  and  happinefs  of  human  nature  ;  yet  if  it 
fhall  not  appear,  as  we  proceed  farther  in  our  compara¬ 
tive  view  of  the  effeds  of  religion  on  fociety,  that  others 
have  been  attended  with  happier  effeds  than  thefe  fu- 
perflitions  which  belong  to  the  rude  ages  of  fociety, 
we  may  fcarce  venture  to  brand  the  infidel  with  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  fool ,  for  refilling  to  give  his  affent  to  reli¬ 
gious  dodrines,  or  to  aft  under  their  influence. 

2d,  The  polytheifm  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,, 
and  other  heathen  nations  in  a  fimilar  flare  of  civiliza¬ 


tion,  we  have  already  conlidered  as  being,  upon  the 
whole,  rather  favourable  than  unfavourable  to  virtue  j 
but  we  mud  not  partially  conceal  its  deteds.  _  The  vi¬ 
cious  charaders  of  the  deities  which  they  worfliipped, 
the  iucorrcd  notions  which  they  entertained  concerning  , 
the  moral  government  of  the  univerfe  and  a  future  re¬ 
tribution,  the  abfurdity  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  the  criminal  piadices  which  were  intermixed  with 
them,  mud  have  altogether  had  a  tendency  to  pewert 
both  the  reafoning  and  the  moral  principles  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  The  debaucheries  of  the  monarch  of  the 
gods,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  his  example  in  that 
refpedl  was  followed  by  the  whole  crowd  of  the  inferior 
deities,  did,  we  know,  difpofe  the  devout  heathen,  when 
he  felt  the  fame  paflions  which  had  afferted  their  power 
over  the  gods,  to  gratify  them  without  fcruple.  It  is 
a  truth,  however,  ,and  we  will  not  attempt  to  deny  or 
conceal  it,  that  the  genius  of  the  polytheifm  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  friendly  to  the  arts;  to  fuch 
of  them  efpecially  as  are  raifed  to  excellence  “by  the  vi¬ 
gorous  exertion  of  a  fine  imagination  ;  mnlic,  poetry, 
fculpture,  archie  dure,  and  painting,  all  of  thefe  arts 
appear  to  have  been  confiderably  indebted  for  that  per- 
fedion  to  which  they''  attained,  efpecially  among  the 
Greeks,  to  the  fplendid  and  fanciful  fyiicm  of  mytholo¬ 
gy  which  was  received  among  that  ingenious  people. — • 

But 
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Religion-  But  we  cannot  give  an  equally 
Uli- j*tg  Influence  Qn  the  fciences.  There  was  little  in  that 
fyilem  that  could  contribute  to  call  forth  reafon.  We 
may  grant  indeed,  that  if  reafon  can  be  fo  (hocked  with 
abfurdity  as  to  be  roufed  to  a  more  vigorous  exertion 
of  her  powers,  and  a  more  determined  affertion  of  her 
rights  in  confequence  of  furveying  it;  in  that  cafe  this 
fyilem  of  mythology  might  be  favourable  to  the  exer- 
cife  and  improvement  of  reafon  ;  not  otherwife. 

The  connexion  of  paganifm  with  morality  was  too 
imperfe£l  for  it  to  produce  any  very  important  cffedls 
the  morals  of  its  votaries.  Sacrifices  and  prayers, 
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and  temples  and  feflivals,  not  purity  of  heart  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  life,  were  the  means  preferibed  for  propitia¬ 
ting  the  favour  of  the  deities  adored  by  the  Pagans, 
There  were  other  means,  too,  befides  true  heroifm  and 
patriotifm,  of  gaining  admiffion  into  the  Elyfian  fields, 
or  obtaining  a  feat  in  the  council  of  the  gods.  Xeno¬ 
phon,  in  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  parts  of  his  Memoirs 
of  Socrates,  reprefents  Hercules  wooed  by  Virtue  and 
Pleafure  in  two  fair  female  forms,  and  deliberating 
with  much  anxiety  which  of  the  two  he  fhould  prefer. 
But  this  is  the  fi&ion  of  a  philofopher  defirous  to  im¬ 
prove  the  fables  of  antiquity  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  render 
them  truly  ufeful.  Hercules  does  not  appear,  from  the 
tales  which  are  told  us  of  his  adventures,  to  have  been 
at  any  fucli  pains  in  choofing  his  way  of  life.  He  was 
received  into  the  palaee  of  Jove,  without  having  occa- 
fion  to  plead  that  he  had  through  life  been  the  faithful 
follower  of  that  goddefs  to  whom  the  philofopher  makes 
him  give  the  preference  ;  his  being  the  fon  of  Jove,  and 
his  wild  adventures,  were  fufficient  without  any  other 
merits  to  gain  him  that  honour.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
concerning  many  of  the  other  demi-gods  and  heroes 
who  were  advanced  to  heaven,  or  conveyed  to  the  blefs- 
ful  fields  of  Elyfium.  And  whatever  might  be  the 
good  effects  of  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  ge¬ 
neral  upon  the  civil  and  political  eftablifiiments,  and 
In  fome  few  inflances  on  the  manners  of  the  people, 
yet  (till  it  mull  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  but  ill 
calculated  to  imprefs  the  heart  with  fiich  principles  as 
might  in  all  circumflances  direft  to  a  firm,  uniform,  te¬ 
nor  of  virtuous  condudl. 

But  after  what  has  been  faid  on  the  charadler  of 
this  religion  elfewhere  (fee  Polytheism),  and  in  the 
fecond  part  of  this  artiele,  we  cannot  without  repeti¬ 
tion  enlarge  farther  on  it  here.  Of  the  Jewifh  reli¬ 
gion,  however,  we  have  as  yet  faid  little,  having  on 
purpofe  referved  to  this  place  whatever  we  mean  to  in¬ 
troduce  under  the  article,  concerning  its  influence  on 
fociety. 

3d,  When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  circum¬ 
flances  in  which  the  Jewilli  religion  was  eflablifhed,  the 
effe&s  which  it  produced  on  the  charadler  and  fortune 
of  the  nation,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  it  enjoin¬ 
ed,  and  the  lingular  political  inftitutions  to  which  it 
gave  a  fan&ion,  it  may  perhaps  appear  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  it  were  upon  the  whole  more  or  lefs  be¬ 
neficial  to  fociety  than  the  polytheifm  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  But  if  fuch  be  the  judge¬ 
ment  which  preconceived  prejudices,  or  an  haily  and 
carelels  view,  have  induced  fome  to  form  of  this  celebra¬ 
ted  fyilem  ;  there  arc  others  who,  with  equal  keennefs, 
and  founder  reafomng,  maintain,  that  it  was  happily 
calculated,  not  only  to  accomplifh  the  great  defign  of 
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favourable  account  of  preparing  tbc  way  for  the  promulgation  of  tile  Cofpel,  Utlijj, 
but  like  wife  to  render  the  Jews  a  more  refined  and  vir-  — r-*  , 
tuous  people,  and  a  better  regulated  community,  than 
any  neighbouring  nation.  In  the  firfl  place,  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Deity  were  very  clearly  exhibited  to  the 
Jews  in  the  eflablilhment  of  their  religion.  The  mi¬ 
racles  by  which  he  delivered  them  from  fervitnde,  aud 
conducted  them  out  of  Egypt,  were  linking  deirton- 
llrations  of  his  power  ;  that  condefcenfion  with  which 
he  forgave  their  repeated  a£ls  of  perverfenefs  and  rebel¬ 
lion,  was  a  mod  convincing  proof  of  his  benevolence  ; 
and  the  impartiality  with  which  the  obfervance  and  the 
violation  of  his  laws  were  rewarded  and  punifhed,  even 
in  the  prefent  life,  might  well  convince  them  of  his 
juflice.  A  part  of  the  laws  which  he  di&ated  to  Mo- 
fes  are  of  eternal  and  univerfal  obligation  ;  others  of 
them  were  local  and  particular,  fuited  to  the  chara&er 
of  the  Jews,  and  their  circumllances  in  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan.  The  Jewifh  code,  taken  altogether,  Is  not  to  be 
confidercd  as  a  complete  fyilem  of  religion,  or  laws  cal¬ 
culated  for  all  countries  and  all  ages  of  fociety.  When 
we  confider  the  expediency  of  this  fyilem,  we  mull  take 
care  not  to  overlook  the  defign  for  which  the  Jews  are 
faid  to  have  been  feparated  from  other  nations,  the  cir- 
cumltanccs  in  which  they  had  lived  in  Egypt,  the  cu- 
lloms  and  manners  which  they  had  contradled  by  their 
intercourfc  with  the  natives  of  that  country,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  were  to  acquire  to  themfelves  fettle- 
ments  by  extirpating  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  rank 
which  they  were  to  hold  among  the  nations  of  Syria 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  together  with  the  difficulty 
of  rellrainiiig  a  people  fo  little  civilized  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  from  the  idolatrous  worfhip  which  prevailed  among 
their  neighbours  :  All  thefe  circumllances  were  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  had  the  legiflator 
of  the  Jews  not  attended  to  them,  his  inilitutions  mull 
have  remained  in  force  only  for  a  fliort  period  ;  nor 
could  they  have  produced  any  lalling  effe&s  on  the 
chara&er  of  the  nation.  With  a  due  attention  to  thefe 
circumllances,  let  us  defeend  to  an  examination  of  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Although  in  every  religion  or  fuperftition  that  hasThc'Sat 
prevailed  through  the  world,  we  find  one  part  of  its  in-batb> 
ilitutions  to  con  fill  in  the  enjoining  of  certain  feilivals 
to  be  celebrated  by  relaxation  from  labour,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  certain  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods ; 
yet  in  none,  or  almoll  none  befides  the  Jewilh,  do  we 
find  every  feventh  day  ordained  to  be  regularly  kept 
holy.  One  great  end  which  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews 
had  in  view  in  the  inllitution  of  the  Sabbath  was,  to  im¬ 
prefs  them  with  a  belief  that  God  was  the  maker  of  the 
univerfe.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  a  great  part 
of  mankind  imagined  the  liars,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and 
the  other  planets,  to  be  eternal,  and  confequcntly  ob- 
je£ls  highly  worthy  of  adoration.  To  convince  the  If- 
raelites  of  the  abfurdity  of  this  belief,  and  prevent  them 
from  adopting  that  idolatry,  Mofes  taught  them,  that 
thofe  confpicuons  objects  which  the  Gentile  nations  re¬ 
garded  as  eternal,  and  endowed  with  divine  power  and 
intelligence,  were  created  by  the  hand  of  God  ;  who, 
after  bringing  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  giving 
them  form,  order,  and  harmony,  in  the  fpace  of  fix 
days,  relied  on  the  feventh  from  all  his  works.  Vari¬ 
ous  palfages  in  the  Old  Tcllament  concur  to  {how, 
that  this  was  one  great  end  of  tke  inllitution  of  the 
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m  Sabbath.  The  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  detefta- 
—  tion  of  idolatrous  worihip,  are  frequently  inculcated  tg- 
g:ther ;  and,  again,  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
worihip  of  idols,  are  ufnally  reprobated  at  the  fame 
time.  Another  good  reafon  for  the  in  dilution  of  a 
Sabbath  might  be,  to  remind  the  Jews  of  their  delive¬ 
rance  from  bondage,  to  infpire  them  with  humanity  to 
ftrangers  and  domeftics,  and  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of 
fervitude. 

jjer  The  purpofes  for  which  the  other  feflivals  of  the 
s.  Jewifh  religion  were  inflituted  appear  alfo  of  fufficient 
importance.  The  great  miracle,  which,  after  a  feries 
of  other  miracles,  all  directed  to  the  fame  end,  finally 
effected  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt  ;  and 
their  adlual  departure  from  that  land  of  fervitude,  might 
well  be  commemorated  in  the  feaft  of  the  pafTover.  To 
recal  to  the  minds  of  pofterity  the  hiftory  of  their  an- 
cedors,  to  imprefs  them  with  ail  awful  and  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  goodnefs  and  greatnefs  of  God,  and  to  make 
them  think  of  the  purpofes  for  which  his  almighty 
power  had  been  fo  fignally  exerted,  were  furely  good 
reafons  for  the  inftitution  of  fucli  a  feftival.  The  feaft 
of  Pentecod  celebrated  the  firft  declaration  of  the  law 
by  Mofts,  in  the  fpace  of  fifty  days  after  the  fead  of 
the  pafTover.  It  fervtd  alfo  as  a  day  of  folemn  thankf- 
giving  for  the  bkflings  of  a  plenteous  harveft.  Oil  the 
fead  of  tabernacles,  they  remembered  the  wanderings  of 
their  ancedors  through  the  wildernefs,  and  expreffed 
their  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  more  comfortable  cir- 
cumdances  in  which  they  found  themfelves  placed. 
The  fead  of  new  moons  ferved  to  fix  their  kalendar,  and 
determine  the  times  at  which  the  other  fedivals  were 
to  be  celebrated  ;  on  it  trumpets  were  founded,  to  give 
public  notice  of  the  event  which  was  the  caufe  of  the 
feftival ;  no  fervile  works  were  performed,  divine  fer- 
vice  was  carefully  attended,  and  the  fird  fruits  of  the 
month  were  offeied  to  the  Lord.  The  Jewifh  legilla- 
tor  limited  his  fedivals  to  a  very  finall  number,  while 
the  heathens  devoted  a  conliderable  part  of  the  year  to 
the  celebration  of  theirs.  But  we  perceive  the  occa- 
lions  upon  which  the  Jewifh  fedivals  were  celebrated  to 
have  been  of  fuitable  importance  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the 
heathens  were  often  celebrated  on  trifling  or  ridiculous 
occafions.  Piety  and  innocent  recreation  fhared  the 
Jewifh  fedival ;  the  fedivals  of  the  heathens  were  chief¬ 
ly  devoted  to  debauchery  and  idlenefs. 
ba-  The  Hebrews  had  other  folemn  feafons  of  devotion 
aandb^ldeS  tbe  weekly  Sabbath  and  thefe  annual  fedivals. 
Every  feventh  year  they  reded  from  labour:  they  were 
then  neither  to  plough,  to  fow,  nor  to  prune;  and  what¬ 
ever  the  earth  produced  fpontaneoi  <y  that  year  belong¬ 
ed  rather  to  ftrangers,  orphans,  and  the  poor,  than  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  ground.  On  this  year  infolvent 
debtors  were  difeharged  from  all  debts  contra&ed  by 
purchafing  the  neceffaries  of  life  :  and  the  great  end  of 
this  releafe  from  debts  contracted  during  the  preceding 
fix  years,  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  Hebrew 
from  flying  to  the  Gentiles  and  forfaking  his  religion 
when  embarrafled  in  his  circumdances.  None  but  na¬ 
tive  Ifraelites  and  profelytes  of  righteoufnefs  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  this  privilege  ;  it  was  refufed  to  ftrangers, 
and  even  to  profelytes  of  the  gate.  The  jubilee  was 
a  fedival  to  be  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year.  It  pro- 
duced  the  fame  effe&s  with  the  fabbatical  year  as  to 
red  from  labour  and  the  difeharge  of  debts ;  with  this 
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addition,  that  on  the  year  of  the  jubilee  flaveg  obtained  RcJ*g*on. 
their  freedom,  and  the  lands  reverted  to  the  old  pro-  — 
prietors.  On  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  as  on  the  fabba¬ 
tical  year,  the  lands  were  to  red  uncultivated,  and  lavv- 
fuits  were  now  to  terminate.  The  chief  dclign  of  this 
inftitution  appears  to  have  been,  to  preferve  the  order 
of  ranks  and  property  originally  cltabliflied  in  the  He¬ 
brew  date.  None  but  Ifraelites  or  cireumcifed  con¬ 
verts  could  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  inftitution  ;  nor 
could  even  thefe  hope  to  regain  their  e dates  on  the 
year  of  the  jubilee,  if  they  fold  them  for  any  oriicr  pur- 
pofe  but  to  fupply  their  ncceflities.  The  law  relative 
to  ufury  was  evidently  founded  ou  the  fame  plan  of 
polity  with  refpeCt  to  property.  To  almoft  any  other 
nation  fucli  a  law,  it  muft  beconfcfted,  would  have  been 
uiifuitable  and  unjuft  :  but  as  the  Jews  were  not  de- 
figned  for  a  trading  nation,  they  could  have  little  occa- 
fiun  to  borrow,  uiilefs  to  relieve  dillrefs;  and  as  an  in¬ 
dulgence  to  people  in  fucli  circumftances,  the  Jew  was 
forbidden  to  exadi  ufury  from  his  brother  to  whom  he 
had  lent  money.  ^ 

The  Jewifh  legislator,  we  may  well  think,  would  be  °f  clean 
difpolcd  to  adopt  every  proper  method  to  prevent  lusfn(iJincl£|u 
nation  from  falling  away  into  the  idolatry  of  heathen  fhe  place 
nations.  Probably  oi>e  reafon  of  the  diftniclions  be- of  worflup* 
tween  clean  bealL  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat, 
and  unclean  beafts,  the  eating  of  which  they  were  taught 
pon/lc^er  as  pollution,  was  to  prevent  them  from  con¬ 
vivial  intercourie  with  profane  nations,  by  which  they 
might  be  feduced  to  idolatry.  We  do  not  readily  fit 
down  at  table  with  people  who  art*  fond  of  difhes  which 
we  regard  with  abhorrence.  And  if  the  Jews  were 
taught  to  loathe  the  flelh  of  fome  of  thofe  animals  which 
were  among  the  greateft  delicacies  of  the  Gentiles,  they 
would  naturally  of  confequence  avoid  fitting  down  at 
meat  with  them,  either  at  their  ordinary  meals  or  at 
thofe  entertainments  which  they  prepared'in  honour  of 
their  deities  ;  and  this  we  may  with  good  reafon  con- 
fider  as  one  happy  mean  to  preferve  them  from  idola¬ 
try.  Belidts,  the  Jews  were  permitted,  or  rather  in- 
joined,  to  eat  animals  which  the  Gentiles  reverenced  as 
facred,  and  from  which  they  religioufly  with-held  all 
violence.  Goats,  fheep,  and  oxen,'  were  worfhipped  in 
Egypt  (fee  Polytheism  and  Pan)  ;  and  feveral  lear¬ 
ned  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Mofes  direfted  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  facrifice  and  eat  certain  of  the  favourite  animals 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  remove  from  their  mind* 
any  opinions  which  they  might  have  otiiervvife  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  fandlity  of  thofe  pretended  deities.  Many 
of  the  obfervances  which  Mofes  injoined  with  regard  to 
food,  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  infpire  the  Ifrael¬ 
ites  with  contempt  for  the  fuperiiition*  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  had  fo  long  fojourned.  They  were 
to  kill  the  animal  which  the  Egyptians  worfhipped;  to 
mail  the  flefh  which  that  people  ate  raw ;  to  eat  the 
head,  which  they  never  ate  ;  and  to  drefs  the  entrails 
which  they  fet  apart  for  divination.  Thefe  diftin&ious 
concurred  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  drefs,  language 
government,  cuftoms,  places,  and  times  of  worihip,  mid 
even  the  natural  fituation  of  their  country,  by  which 
they  were  in  a  manner  confinedsand  fortified  on  ail 
Tides,  to  feparatc  them  in  fucli  a  manner  from  neigh- 
bourmg  nations,  that  they  might  efcape  the  infedlion  of 
their  idolatry.  .  And  if  we  refleft  both  on  the  defign 
for  which  Providence  feparated  the  Ifraelites  from  other 
4  nations^ 
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nations,  and  on  the  probability  that,  in  the  ftate  of  So¬ 
ciety  in  which  mankind  were  during  the  earlier  period 
of  the  iewifli  liiftory,  the  Jews,  by  mixing  with  otliei 
nations,  would  rather  have  been  themfelves  converted  to 
idolatry  than  have  converted  idolatrous  nations  to  the 
wordiip  of  the  true  God  ;  we  cannot  but  be  llttished, 
that  even  this,  however  it  may  at  frit  appear,  was  a 
benefit,  not  a  difadvantage  ;  and  in  the  author  ot  their 
legiflation  wifdom,  not  caprice. 

But  not  only  in  the  diflin&ions  of  meats, .  and  be¬ 
tween  clean  and  unclean  animals,  does  the  legiflator  o 
-the  Jews  appear  to  have  laboured  to  fix  .a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  them  and  other  nations  which  might  preierve 
them  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry — we  (hall  not  ei  r, 
perhaps,  if  we  aferibe  many  particulars  of  their  worfhip 
to  this  defign  in  the  inflitutor^  The  heathens  had 
gods  who  prefided  over  woods,  rivers,  mountains,  ana 
valleys,  and  to  each  of  tliefe  they  offered  facrifices,  and 
performed  other  rites  of  worfhip  in  a  firi  table  place. 
Sometimes  the  grove,  fometimes  the  mountain  top,  at 
other  times  the  bank  of  the  river  or  the  -brink  of  the 
fpring,  was  the  feene  of  their  devotions.  But  as  the 
v unity* of  the  divine  nature  was  the  truth  the  moll  ear¬ 
nestly  inculcated  on  the  children  of  Ifrael  ;  fo  in  order 
to  imprefs  that  truth  on  their  minds  with  the  more 
powerful  efficacy,  they  were  taught  to  offer  their  faeri- 
fices  and  other  offerings  only  in  one  place,  the  place 
chofen  by  the  Lord  ;  and  death  was  threatened  to  thofe 
who  dared  to  difobey  the  command.  To  confirm  this 
idea,  one  of  the  prophets  intimates,  that  when  idolatry 
fhould  be  abol ifhed,  the  worfhip  of  God  fhould  not  be 
confined  to  Jerufalem,  but  it  would  then  be  lawful  to 
worfhip  him  anywhere. 

Tlie  whole  inflitutions  and  obfervances  of  the  Jewifh 
religion  appear  to  have  been  defig ned  and  happily  cal- 
*  culated  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  the  people  with  vene¬ 
ration  and  refpeft  for  the  Deity.  All  the  fcflivals 
which  either  commemorated  fome  gracious  difpenfation 
of  his  providence  towards  their  anceilors,  or  ferved  as 
days  of  tliankfgrving  for  the  conflant  returns  of  his 
goodnefs  to  thofe  who  celebrated  them,  and  all  the 
other  rites  defigned  to  fortify  them  againfl  idolatry, 
ferved  at  the  fame  time  to  imprefs  their  hearts  with 
awful  reverence  for  the  God  'of  Jacob.  Various  other 
particulars  in  the  inllitutions  of  the  Jewifh  economy  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  diretled  folely  to  that  end.  Into 
the  moft  facred  place,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  none  but  the 
high  pried:  was  admitted,  and  he  only  once  a  year.  No 
fire  was  ufed  in  facrifice  but  what  was  taken  from  the 
altar.  Severe  punidiments  were  on  various  occafions 
inflidled  on  fuch  as  prefumed  to  intermeddle  in  the  fer- 
Tiice  of  the  fandluary  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  the 
law  had  diredled.  All  the  laws  refpedling  the  charac¬ 
ter,  the  circumfhpices,  and  the  fervices,  of  the  priefls 
and  die  Levites,  appear  plainly  to  have  a  fimiiar  ten¬ 
dency. 

In  compliance  with  the  notions  of  Deity  which  na¬ 
turally  prevailed  among  a  grofs  and  rude  people,  though 
no  vifible  objedl  of  wordiip  was  granted  to  the  Jews, 
yet  they  were  allowed  in  their  wanderings  through  the 
wildernefs  to  have  a  tabernacle  or  portable  temple,  in 
which  the  fovereign  of  the  univerie  fometimes  deigned 
to  difplay  fome  rays  of  his  glory.  Incapable  as  they 
were  of  conceiving  aright  concerning  the  fpiritual  na¬ 
ture  and  the  omniprefence  of  the  Deity,  they  might 
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pofTib'y  have  thought  Jehovah  carelefs  and  indifferent  Relifit, 
about  them,  had  they  been  at  no  time  favoured  with  a 
vifible  demonltration  of  his  prefence.  _  .  4i 

The  facrifices  in  ufe  among  the  Gentiles  in  their 
worfhip  of  idols  were  permitted  by  the  Jewifh  legifla-^* 
tor  ;  hut  he  dire&e'd  them  to  be  offered  with  views  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  thofe  with  which  the  Gentiles  facri- 
ficed  to  their  idols.  Some  of  the  facrifices  of  the  Jew- 


jfh  ritual  were  defigned  to  avert  the  indignation  of  the 
Deity  ;  foine  to  expiate  offences  and  purify  the  heart ; 
and  all  of  them  to  abolifh  or  remove  idolatry.  Luflra- 
tions  cr  ablutions  entered  likewife  into  the  Jewifh  ritual; 
but  thefe  were  recommended  and  enjoined  by  Mofes  for 
purpofts  widely  different  from  thofe  which  induced  the 
heathens  to  place  fo  high  a  value  upon  them.  The 
heathens  praftifed  them  with  magical  and  fupertlitioin 
ceremonies;  but  in  the  Jewifh  ritual  they  were  intend- 
ed  limply  fur  the  cleanfmg  away  of  Impurities  and  poA- 

lutions.  ■  4* 

The  theocratical  form  of  government  to  which  the  Tend* 
Jews  were  fubjeft,  the  rewards  which  they  were  fureof^ 
receiving,  and  the  punidiments  which  they  were  equally  temp0r 
liable  to  fuffer  in  the  prefent  life,  had  a  powerful  effect  fandijs 
to  remove  fnperflition  and  preferve  them  from  ldolati}, 
as  well  as  to  fupport  all  the  focial  virtues  among  them. 
They  were  promifed  a  numerous  offspring,  a  land  flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey ,  long  life,  and  victory  over 
their  enemies,  on  the  condition  of  their  paying  a  faith¬ 
ful  obedience  to  the  will  of  their  heavenly  Sovereign ; 
plague,  famine,  difeafe,  defeats, and  death,  were  threat¬ 
ened  as  the  punidiments  to  be  inflidled  on  thofe  who 
violated  his  laws  :  and  thefe  fanftions,  it  mnfl  be  al¬ 
lowed,  were  happily  accommodated  to  the  genius  of  a 
rude  and  carnal-minded  people,  attentive  only  to  pre¬ 
fent  objects,  and  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  remote 
and  fpiritual  conliderations.  .  . 

There  were  other  rites  and  prohibitions  in  the  Mo-  Ritesi 
faic  law,  which  appear  to  have  had  but  little  connection  prohib 
with  religion,  morals,  or  policy.  Thefe  may  be  more  j^n‘c 
liable  to  be  obje&ed  againit,  as  adding  an  unneccfTary  ren'tJj 
weight  to  a  burden  which,  though  heavy,  might  yet  ^ 
have  been  other  wife  borne  in  coiifideration  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  connedled  with  it.  liven  thefe,  however,  may 
perhaps  admit  of  being  viewed  in  alight  in  which  they 
lhall  appear  to  have  been  in  no  way  unfavourable  to  the 
liappinefs  of  thofe  to  whom  they  were  enjoined.  They 
appear  to  have  had  none  of  them  an  immoral  tendency: 
all  of  them  had,  in  all  probability,  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
move  or  prevent  idolatry,  or  to  fupport,  in  fome  way 
or  other,  the  religious  and  the  civil  ellablilhment  to 
which  they  belonged.  44 

From  thefe  views  of  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  the  The » 
Jewifh  religion,  we  may  fairly  conclude  it  to  have  been 
happily  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  fociety.^ 
In  comparing  it  with  other  religions,  it  is  neceffary  to  pUfpo( 
refledl  on  the  peculiar  purpofes  for  which  it  was  given ;  utc^- 
that  its  two  principal  objedls  were  to  preferve  the  Jews 
a  feparate  people,  and  to  guard  them  againfl  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  furroiiiiding  idolatry.  When  thefe  things 
are  taken  into  conlider'ation,  every  candid  mind  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  liiftory  of  ancient  nations  will  readily  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  whole  fyflem,  though  calculated  in¬ 
deed  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  them,  was  as  happily 
adapted  for  the  purpofes  for  which  it  had  been  wilely 
and  gracioufly  intended,  as  it  is  poffible  to  imagine  any 
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M:on.  fuch  fyftem  to  be.  It  would  be  unhappy,  indeed,  if, 
—  on  a  companion  of  pure  theifm  with  polytheifm,  the 
latter,  with  all  its  abfurdities,  fhould  be  found  more  be- 
neiicial  to  mankind  than  the  former.  The  theifm  of 
the  Jews  was  not  formed  to  be  diffeminated  through  the 
earth  ;  that  Would  have  been  inconiiilent  with  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  designed.  But 
while  the  Jews  were  feparated  by  their  religion  from  all 
other  nations,  and  perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  fixed  and 
rendered  flationary  in  their  progrefs  towards  refine¬ 
ment,  they  were  placed  in  circumilances,  in  refptft  to 
laws,  and  government,  and  religion,  and  moral  light, 
which  might  with  good  reafon  render  them  the  envy 
of  every  other  nation  in  the  ancient  world. 

IV.  The  Chriflian  religion  next  demands  our  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  improvement  of  the 
Jewifh,  or  a  new  fuperilrudure  railed  on  the  fame  ba¬ 
ils.  If  the  effefts  of  the  Jewifh  religion  were  benefi¬ 
cial  to  tliofe  among  whom  it  was  eflablifhed,  they  were 
confined  almofl  to  them  alone.  But  is  the  fpirit  of 
Chriflian ity  equally  pure  and  benignant  ?  Is  its  influ¬ 
ence  equally  beneficial  and  more  diffufive  than  that  of 
Judaifm  ?  Does  it  really  merit  to  have  triumphed  over 
both  the  theifm  of  the  Jews  and  the  polytheifm  of  the 
heathens  ? 

If  we  confider  the  doftrinesand  precepts  of  the  Cliri- 
it  pure  flian  religion,  nothing  can  be  more  happily  calculated 
to  raife  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  promote  the 
happinefs  of  mankind.  The  happinefs  of  the  individual 
is  bell  promoted  by  the  excrcife  of  love  and  gratitude 
towards  God,  and  rellgnation  to  his  providence  ;  of 
humanity,  integrity,  and  good  will  towards  men  ;  and 
by  the  due  government  of  our  appetites  and  pafiions. 
Social  happinefs  again  proceeds  from  the  members  of  fo- 
ciety  entertaining  a  difmtereflcd  regard  for  the  public 
welfare  ;  being  adively  induflrions  each  in  his  proper 
fphere  of  exertion  ;  and  being  flridly  juft  and  faithful, 
and  generoufiy  benevolent  in  their  mutual  intercourfe. 
The  tenor  of  the  gofpel  inculcates  tliefe  virtues  ;  it 
feems  everywhere  through  the  whole  of  the  Chriflian 
code  to  have  been  the  great  defign  of  its  Author  to  in- 
fpire  mankind  with  mild,  benevolent,  and  peaceable  dif- 
pofitions,  and  to  form  them  to  courteous  manners. 
Chriftianity  again  reprefents  the  Deity  and  bis  attri¬ 
butes  in  the  fairefl  light;  even  fo  as  to  render  our  ideas 
of  his  nature,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exerts  his 
power,  confident  with  the  moft  correft  principles  of 
morality  that  can  be  colleded  from  all  the  other  reli¬ 
gions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  earth,  and  from  the 
writings  of  the  mofl  admired  philofophers.  The  ritual 
obfervances  which  Chriflianity  enjoins  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  eafy  to  perform,  decent,  expreffive,  and  edifying. 
It  inculcates  no  duties  but  what  are  founded  on  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  on  the  relation  in 
which  men  fland  to  God,  their  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanftifier  ;  and  it  preferibes  accurate  rules  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  condud.  The  affi dance  of  the  fpirit 
of  God  is  promifed  in  this  facred  volume  to  tliofe  who 
afiiduoufly  labour  to  difeharge  the  duties  which  it  en¬ 
joins  ;  and  it  exhibits  a  driking  example  of  fpotlefs  pu¬ 
rity,  which  we  may  fafely  venture  to  imitate.  The 
gofpel  teaches  that  worldly  afflidions  are  incident  to 
both  good  and  bad  men  ;  a  dodrine  highly  conducive 
to  virtue,  which  confoles  us  in  didrefs,  prevents  defpair, 
and  encourages  us  to  perfid  firmly  in  crur  integrity  un- 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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der  ever}'  difficulty  and  trial.  Chriftianity  reprefents  Religion ^ 
all  men  as  children  of  the  fame  God,  and  heirs  of  the  ~  v 
fame  falvation,  and  levels  all  didindions  of  rich  and 
poor,  as  accidental  and  infignificant  in  the  fight  of  him 
who  rewards  or  punifhes  with  impartiality  according  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  creatures.  ’T  his  dodrine 
is  highly  favourable  to  virtue,  as  it  tends  to  bumble  the 
proud,  and  to  communicate  dignity  of  fentimeut  to  the 
lowly  ;  to  render  princes  and  inferior  maghlrates  mo¬ 
derate  and  juil,  gentle  and  condefcending,  to  their  infe¬ 
riors.  It  farther  requires  hudrands  to  be  affedionate 
and  indulgent  to  their  wives,  wives  to  be  faithful  and 
refpeftful  to  their  hufbands,  and  both  to  be  true  and 
condant  to  each  other.  Such  is  the  purity  of  the  go- 
fpel,  that  it  forbids  us  even  to  harbour  impure  thoughts; 
it  requires  us  to  abandon  onr  vices,  however  dear  to 
us  ;  and  to  the  cautious  wifdoin  of  the  ferpent  it  di- 
reds  11s  to  join  the  innocent  fimplicity  of  the  dove. 

The  Chridian  difpenfation,  to  prevent  a  perfeverance  in 
immorality,  offers  pardon  for  the  pad,  provided  the  of¬ 
fender  forfake  his  vicious  practices,  with  a  firm  refolu- 
tion  to  a£l  differently  in  future.  The  fandions  of  the 
gofpel  have  a  natural  tendency  to  exalt  the  mind  above 
the  paltry  purfnits  of  this  world,  and  to  render  the 
Chriflian  incorruptible  by  wealth,  honours,  or  plea- 
fnres.  The  true  Chridian  not  only  abdains  from  in- 
judice  towards  others,  but  even  forgives  thofc  injuries 
which  he  himfelf  fuffers,  knowing  that  he  cannot  other- 
wife  hope  for  forgivenefs  from  God.  Such  are  the 
precepts,  fuch  the  fpirit,  and  fuch  the  general  tendency 
of  the  gofpel.  Kven  thofc  who  refilled  to  give  credit 
to  its  dodriues  and  hiilory  have  yet  acknowledged  the 
excellence  of  its  precepts.  They  have  acknowledged, 
that  “  no  religion  ever  yet  appeared  in  the  world  of 
which  the  natural  tendency  was  fo  much  direfted  to 
promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind  as  the 
Chridian  ;  and  that  the  gofpel  of  Chrid  is  one  conti¬ 
nued  Jclibn  of  the  drifted  morality,  of  julliee,  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  univerfal  charity.”  Tliefe  are  the  words  of 
Bolingbroke,  one  of  its  keened  and  moll  infidious  op¬ 
ponents.  Without  examining  the  effefts  of  this  re¬ 
ligion  on  fociety,  we  might  almod  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce  with  confidence,  that  a  religion,  the  precepts  of 
which  are  fo  happily  formed  to  promote  all  that  is  juft 
and  excellent,  cannot  but  be  in  the  higlied  degree  be¬ 
neficial  to  mankind.  By  reviewing  the  effefts  which 
it  has  aftually  produced,  the  favourable  opinion  which 
we  naturally  conceive  of  it,  after  confideriiig  its  pre¬ 
cepts,  cannot  but  be  confitmed.  ^ 

One  cfrcumdance  we  muft  take  notice  of  as  rather  The  virtued 
unfavourable  to  this  review.  It  is  really  impoffible  toitrecom- 
do  judiee  to  Chridianity  by  fuch  a  difeuilion  of  its  me-mcnJs 
rits.  The  virtues  which  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to^01^gn" 
produce  and  cherifh  in  the  human  heart,  are  not  of  a 
noify  odentatious  kind  ;  they  often  efcape  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  world.  Temperance,  gentlenefs,  patience, 
benevolence,  judicc,  and  general  purity  of  manners,  are 
not  the  qualities  which  mod  readily  attraft  the  admi¬ 
ration  and  obtain  the  applaufe  of  men.  Thy  man  of 
Rofs,  whom  Mr  Pope  lias  fo  juftly  celebrated,  was  a 
private  charafter  ;  his  name  is  ni  \v  likely  to  live,  and 
his  virtues  to  be  known  to  the  lated  poderity  :  and 
yet,  however  difintereded  his  virtues,  however  benefi¬ 
cial  his  influence  to  all  around  him,  had  his  charafter 
not  attrafted  the  notice  of  that  eminent  poet,  his  name 
&  would 
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on  the 


Religien.  would  perhaps  ere  this  time  have  been  loll  in  oblivion. 

— \ - '  Individuals  in  private  life  feldom  engage  the  attention 

of  the  hiftorian  ;  his  objed  is  to  record  the  adions  of 
princes,  warriors,  and  ftatefmen.  Had  not  the  profef- 
fors  of  Chriftianity  in  the  earlier  ages  of  its  exigence 
been  expo  fed  to  perfeeutions,  and  unjuft  accuiations 
from  which  they  were  called  on  to  vindicate  themfelves, 
we  Ihould  be  ftrangers  to  the  names  and  virtues  of 
faints  and  martyrs,  and  to  the  learning  and  endow- 
ments  of  the  firil  apologifts  for  Chriftianity.  We  can 
therefore  only  trace  the  general  influence  of  the  inih- 
tutions  of  Chriftianity  on  fociety.  We  cannot  hope  to 
manners  of  ma^e  an  accurate  enumeration  of  particulars.  In  many 
nations.  of  the  countries  in  which  it  has  been  eftabliflied,  it  has 
produced  a  very  favourable  change  on  the  circumftances 
.  of  domeftic  life.  Polygamy,  a  practice  repugnant  to 
the  will  of  our  Creator  (fee  Polygamy),  who  has  de¬ 
clared  his  intentions  in  this  inftance  in  the  plaineft  man¬ 
ner,  by  caufing  nearly  equal  numbers  of  males  and  fe¬ 
males  to  be  brought  into  the  world,  was  never  com¬ 
pletely  aboliflied  but  by  Chriftianity. 

The  pra&ice  of  divorce,  too,  though  in  fome  cafes 
proper  and  even  neceflary,  had  been  fo  much  abufed  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  appearance  in  the  world,  that 
he  found  reafon  to  declare  it  unlawful,  unlefs  in  the 
cafe  of  adultery.  The  propriety  and  reafonablenefs  of 
this  prohibition  will  fufficiently  appear,  if  we  confider, 
that  when  divorces  are  eafdy  obtained,  both  parties  will 
often  have  nothing  elfe  in  view  at  the  period  of  marri¬ 
age  than  the  diffolution  of  their  nuptial  engagements 
after  a  fhort  cohabitation  ;  the  interefts  of  the  hufband 
and  the  wife  will  almoft  always  be  feparate ;  and  the 
children  of  fuch  a  marriage  are  fcarce  likely  to  enjoy 
the  cordial  affe&ion  and  tender  watchful  care  of  either 
parent.  The  hulband  in  fuch  a  cafe  will  naturally  be 
to  his  wife,  not  a  friend  and  protedor,  but  a  tyrant ; 
fear  and  deceit,  not  love,  gratitude,  or  a  fenfe  of  duty, 
will  be  the  principles  of  the  wife’s  obedience. 

In  another  inftance,  likewife,  Chriftianity  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  happy  change  on  the  circumftances  of  dome¬ 
ftic  life  ;  it  mull  be  acknowledged  to  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  abolition  of  flavery,  or  at  leaft  to  the  mi¬ 
tigation  of  the  rigour  of  fervitude.  The  euftoms  and 
laws  of  the  Romans  in  relation  to  Oaves  were  cruel  and 
fevere.  Mailers  were  often  fo  inhuman  as  to  remove 
aged,  lick,  or  infirm  Oaves,  into  an  ifland  in  the  Tiber, 
where  they  fuffered  them  to  perilh  without  pity  or  af- 
fiftance.  The  greater  part  of  the  fubjeds  of  many  of 
thole  republics  which  enjoyed  the  moll  liberty,  groaned 
under  tyrannical  oppreffion  ;  they  were  condemned  to 
drag  out  a  miferable  exiftence  in  hard  labour,  under  in¬ 
human  ufage,  and  to  be  transferred  like  bealls  from  one 
mailer  to  another.  The  hardlhips  of  flavery  were  eafed, 
not  by  any  particular  precept  of  the  Gofpel,  but  by  the 
gentle  and  humane  fpirit  wind)  breathed  through  the 
general  tenor  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  doctrines  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  which  the  Gofpel  conlills.  It  mull  indeed  be 
allowed,  that  a  trade  in  Oaves  is  at  prefent  carried  on 
by  people  who  prefume  to  call  themfelves  Chriftians, 
and  protected  by  the  legiflature  of  Chriftian  Hates : 
but  the  fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  code  condemns  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  the  true  Chriftian  will  not  engage  in  it. 

Partly  by  the  dire&.and  confpicuous,  partly  by  the 
fecret  and  unfeen,  influence  of  Chrhuanity  ftnee  its  pro¬ 
mulgation  in  the  world,  the  hearts  of  men  have  been 


gradually  foftened;  even  barbarians  have  been  formed  to  Religfoj 
mildnefs  and  humanity  ;  the  influence  of  felfiflinefs  has 
been  checked  and  reilrained;  and  even  war,  amid  all  the 
pernicious  improvements  by  which  men  have  fought  to 
render  it  more  terrible,  has  alfumed  much  more  of  the 
fpirit  of  mildnefs  and  peace  than  ever  entered  into  it 
during  the  reign  of  lieathenifm. 

If  we  review  the  hillory  of  mankind  with  a  view  to 
their  political  circumftances,  we  fhall  find,  that  by  fome 
means  or  other,  it  has  happened,  fince  the  time  when 
the  Gofpel  was  firit  preached,  that  both  fyftems  of  legif¬ 
lature  and  forms  of  government  have  been  raifed  to  much 
greater  perfedion,  at  leaft  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
into  which  the  religion  of  Jefus  has  made  its  way,  and 
obtained  an  eftabliPnment. 

The  popular  government  of  the  Romans,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  multiplicity  of  their  laws,  and  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  their  political  conftitution,  was,  no  doubt, 
happily  enough  adapted  to  promote  the  increafe  of  the 
power  and  the  extenfion  of  the  empire  of  Rome.  In 
Greece  there  were  various  republics,  the  wifdom  and 
impartiality  of  whofe  laws  have  been  highly  celebrated. 

But  we  apprehend  that  there  is  a  fufficient  number  of 
well  authentieLted  fads  to  warrant  us  to  affirm,  that 
fince  Chriftianity  has  been  propagated,  and  has  had  fuf¬ 
ficient  time  to  produce  its  full  effed  on  arts,  manners, 
and  literature,  even  under  governments  the  form  of 
which  might  appear  lefs  favourable  than  the  celebrated 
models  of  antiquity  to  the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  the 
people  in  general,  thefe  adually  have  been  much  better 
provided  for  than  under  the  laws  of  Athens  or  Sparta, 
or  even  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  confuls.  It  is  a 
juft  and  happy  obfer^ation  of  Montelquieu,  who  has 
attributed  fo  much  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  local 
circumftances,  that  “  the  mildnefs  fo  frequently  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Gofpel  is  incompatible  with  the  defpo- 
tic  rage  with  which  an  arbitrary  tyrant  punifhes  his  fub¬ 
jeds,  and  exercifes  himfelf  in  cruelty.  It  is  the  Chri¬ 
ftian  religion  (fays  he)  which,  in  fpite  of  the  extent  of 
empire,  and  the  influence  of  climate,  has  hindered  de~ 
fpotifm  from  being  eftabliflied  in  Ethiopia,  and  has  car¬ 
ried  into  Africa  the  manners  of  Europe.  The  heir  to 
the  empire  of  Ethiopia  enjoys  a  principality,  and  gives 
to  other  fubjeds  an  example  of  love  and  obedience — 

Not  far  from  hence  may  be  feen  the  Mahometan  ffiut- 
ting  up  the  children  of  the  king  of  Sennaar,  at  whofe 
death  the  council  fends  to  murder  them  in  favour  of 
the  prince  who  afeends  the  throne.  Let  us  fet  before 
our  eyes  (continues  that  eloquent  writer),  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  24th  book  of  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  on  one 
hand  the  continual  rnaiTacres  of  the  kings  and  generals 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  on  the  other  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  people  and  cities  by  the  famous  conquerors 
Timur  Beg  and  Jenghiz  Kan,  who  ravaged  Afia,  and 
we  (hall  perceive,  that  we  owe  to  Chriftianity  in  go¬ 
vernment  a  certain  political  law,  and  in  war  a  certain 
law  of  nations,  which  allows  to  the  conquered  the  great 
advantages  of  liberty,  laws,  wealth,  and  always  reli¬ 
gion,  when  the  conqueror  is  not  blind  to  his  own  in- 
terefl.,, 

Thefe  are  the  refledions  of  no  common  judge  in  this 
matter,  but  one  who  had  long  ftudied  the  hillory  of 
nations,  and  obferved  the  phenomena  of  the  various 
forms  of  fociety,  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  few  others  have 
attained. 
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Irion.  But  on  no  occafion  has  the  mild  influence  of  Chrifti- 
-  ?nity  been  more  eminently  difplayed,  or  .  more  happily 
exerted,  than  in  foftening  and  humanizing  the  barba- 
renincriians  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  The  idola- 
iuma-  trous  religion  which  prevailed  among  thole  tribes  berore 
bar-  tlieii*  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  inftead  of  difpofing 
|ns*  tliem  to  cultivate  humanity  and  mildnefs  of  manners, 
contributed  ftrongly  to  render  them  fierce  and  blood- 
thirfty,  and  eager  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  deeds  of 
favage  valour.  But  no  fooner  had  they  fettled  in  the 
dominions  of  Rome,  and  embraced  the  principles  of 
Chriftianity,  than  they  became  a  mild  and  generous 
people. 

We  are  informed  by  Mofheim,  who  was  at  pains  to 
colled  his  materials  from  the  moft  authentic  fources, 
that  in  the  ioth  century  Chriftian  princes  exerted  them- 
felves  in  the  converfion  of  nations  whofe  fiercenefs  they 
had  experienced,  in  order  to  foften  and  render  them 
more  gentle.  The  mutual  humanity  with  which  na¬ 
tions  at  war  treat  each  other  in  modern  times,  h  cer¬ 
tainly  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  influence  of 
the  mild  precepts  of  the  Gofpel.  It  is  a  fad  worthy 
of  notice  too,  that  during  the  barbarous  ages,  the  fpi- 
ritnal  courts  of  juft  ice  were  more  rational  and  impar¬ 
tial  in  their  decifions  than  civil  tribunals. 

How  many  criminal  pradices  which  prevailed  among 
heathen  nations  have  been  aboiifhed  by  their  conver¬ 
sion  to  Chriftianity!  Chriftians  of  all  nations  have  been 
obferved  to  retain  the  virtues  and  rejed  the  vicious 
pradices  of  their  refpedive  countries.  In  Parthia, 
where  polygamy  prevailed,  they  are  not  polygamifts ; 
in  Perfiii',  the  Chriftian  father  does  not  marry  his  own 
daughter.  By  the  laws  of  Zoroafter  the  Periians  com¬ 
mitted  inceft  until  they  embraced  the  Gofpel;  after  which 
period  they  abftained  from  that  crime,  and  obferved  the 
duties  of  chaftity  and  temperance,  as  enjoined  by  its 
precepts.  Even  the  poliflred  and  enlightened  Romans 
were  cruel  and  blood-thirfty  before  the  propagation  of 
the  Gofpel.  The  breaking  of  a  glafs,  or  lome  fuch 
trifling  offence,  was  fuffieient  to  provoke  Vidius  Pollio 
t  o  caft  his  fiaves  into  fifti-ponds  to  be  devoured  by  lam¬ 
preys.  The  effufion  of  human  blood  was  their  favou¬ 
rite  entertainment ;  they  delighted  to  fee  men  combat¬ 
ing  with  beafts,  or  with  one  another ;  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  on  refpedable  authority,  that  no  wars  ever  made 
filch  havock  on  mankind  as  the  fights  of  gladiators, 
which  fometimes  deprived  Europe  of  20, coo  lives  in  one 
month.  Not  the  humanity  of  Titus,  nor  the  wifdom 
and  virtue  of  Trajan,  could  abolifh  the  barbarous  fpec- 
tacle.  However  humane  aud  wife  in  other  inftances, 
in  this  pradice  thofe  princes  complied  with  the  cuftom 
of  their  country,  and  exhibited  fplendid  (hows  of  gladi¬ 
ators,  in  which  the  combatants  were  matched  by  pairs ; 
wlio,  though  they  had  never  injured  nor  offended  each 
other,  yet  were  obliged  to  maim  and  murder  one  another 
in  cold  blood.  Chriftian  divines  foon  exercifed  their 
pens  againft  tliefe  horrid  pradices ;  the  Chriftian  em¬ 
peror  Conftantine  reftrained  them  by  edids,  and  Ho- 
norius  finally  aboliftied  them.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
proceed  through  an  oiumeration  of  particulars;  but 
wherever  Chriftianity  has  been  propagated,  it  has  con- 
ftantly  operated  to  the  civilization  of  the  manners  of 
mankind,  nnd  to  the  abolition  ©f  abfurd  and  criminal 
pradices.  The  Irifh,  the  Scotch,  and  all  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Britilh  ifies,  were,  notwithstanding 
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their  inlercotirfe  with  the  Romans,  rude  barbarians,  till  Religion.^ 
fuch  time  as  they  were  converted  to  Chriftianity.  TLhe  v  J 
inhuman  pradice  of  expofing  infants,  which  once  pre¬ 
vailed  fo  generally  over  the  world,  and  ftill  prevails  a- 
mong  fome  Pagan  nations,  even  under  very  humane  and 
enlightened  legiflatures,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Chri¬ 
ftianity.  ...  5? 

Let  us  likewife  remember,  in  honour  of  Chriftianity,  Learning 
that  it  has  contributed  eminently  to  the  diffufion  of  ;ndebte<i  to 
knowledge,  the  prefervation  and  the  advancement  of chrifti- 
learning.  When  the  barbarians  overfpread.  Europe,  anity. 
what  muft  have  become  of  the  precious  remains  of  po¬ 
liced,  enlightened  antiquity,  had  there  been  no  other 
depofitaries  to  preferve  them  but  the  heathen  priefts  ? 

We  allow  that  even  the  Romifh  clergy  during  the  dark 
ages  did  not  ftudy  the  celebrated  models  of  ancient 
times  with  much  advantage  themfelves,  and  did  not 
labour  with  much  afliduity  to  make  the  laity  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them.  It  muft  even  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  did  not  always  preferve  thofe  monuments  of  ge¬ 
nius  with  fuffieient  care,  as  they  were  often  ignorant 
of  their  real  value."  Yet,  after  all,  it  will  be  granted, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  clergy 
of  the  Chriftian  church,  the  lamp  of  learning  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  entirely  extinguished,  during 
that  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which  all  Eu¬ 
rope  were  buried  for  a  long  feries  of  centuries,  after 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  ^  jr 

Such  is  the  excellence  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  and  The  btne- 
fuch  its  tendency  to  meliorate  the  human  charader,ficialinftu~ 
that  its  beneficial  influence  has  not  been  confined  to 
thofe  who  have  received  its  dodrines  and  precepts,  andnjty  jias  ex^ 
have  profeffed  themfelves  Chriftians;  it  has  even  prodm tended 
ced  many  happy  effeds  011  the  circumftances  and  the  even  to 
charaders  of  Pagans  and  infidels,  who  have  had  oppor- vvho 
tunities  of  beholding  the  virtues  of  Chriftians,  an(l  embraced 
learning  the  excellence  of  the  morality  of  the  gofpel.  i:. 

Thofe  virtues  which  diftinguiflied  the  charader  of  the 
apoftate  Julian  were  fnrely  owing  in  no  inconfiderable 
degree  to  his  acquaintance  with  Chriftianity ;  and  it  is 
an  undeniable  fad,  that  after  the  propagation  of 
Chriftianity  through  the  Roman  empire,  even  while 
the  purity  of  that  holy  religion  was  gradually  debafed, 
the  manners  of  thofe  Pagans  who  remained  unconverted 
became  more  pure,  and  their  religious  dodrines  and 
worfhip  lets  immoral  and  abfurd.  — We  might  here  ad¬ 
duce  a  tedious  feries  of  fads  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Whenever  Chriftians  have  had  any  intercourfe  with 
Pagan  idolaters,  and  have  not  concealed  the  laws  of 
the  gofpel,  nor  fhown  by  their  condud  that  they  dif- 
regarded  them,  even  thofe  who  have  not  been  convert¬ 
ed  to  Chriftianity  have,  however,  been  improved  in 
their  difpofitions  and  manners  by  its  influence.  The 
emperor,  whofe  virtues  w^e  have  mentioned  asarifing,  in 
a  certain  degree,  from  his  acquaintance  with  Chriftiani¬ 
ty,  in  a  letter  to  an  Heathen  pontiff,  defires  kim  to 
turn  his  eyes  to  the  means  by  which  the  fiiperftirioii  of 
Chriftians  was  propagated:  by  kindnefs  to  ftrangers,  by 
fandity  of  life,  and  by  the  attention  which  they  paid  to 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  He  recommends  an  imitation 
of  their  virtues,  exhorts  him  to  caufe  the  priefts  of  Ga¬ 
latia  to  be  attentive  to  the  wrorfhip  of  their  gods,  and 
autliorifes  him  to  ftrip  them  of  the  facerdotal  fnndion, 
unlefs  they  obliged  their  wives,  children,  and  fervants, 
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Religion,  to  pav  attention  to  the  fame  duties.  He  likewife  en¬ 
joins  works  of  beneficence,  defires  the  prieft  to  relieve 
the  diflreffed,  and  to  build  houfes  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  flrangers  of  whatever  religion  ;  and  fays,  it  is  a 
diftrace  for  Pagans  to  dil regard  thofe  of  their  own  re¬ 
ligion,  while  Chriftians  do  kind  offices  tcf  flrangers  and 
enemies.  This  is  indeed  an  eminent  mftance  of  Hre 
happy  influence  of  Chriftianity  even  on  the  Sentiments 
and  manners  of  thofe  who  regarded  the  Chriftian  name 
with  abhorrence. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  may  we  not,  from  the  parti- 
nity  to  be  culars  here  exhibited  concerning  the  influence .  of  this 
'  don  on  the  manners  and  happinefs  of  men  in  focie- 
ty>  conclude  that  Chriftianity  is  infinitely  fupenor  to 
the  fuperflitions  of  Paganifni  ?  as  being  in  its  tendency 
unifotmly  favourable  to  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  and  even  .to  the  fyftem  of  religion  and  laws 
delivered  by  Mofes  to  the  children  of  Ifrael :  becaufe, 
while  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  calculated  only  for 
one  particular  nation,  and  it  may  almoft  be  faid  for^  one 
particular  flage  in  the  progrefs  of  Society,  Chrifliani- 
ty  is  an  univerfal  religion,  formed  to  exert  its  happy 
influence  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations  ;  and  has  a 
tendency  to  difpel  the  fhades  of  barbarifm  and  ignorance, 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
underftandmg,  and  to  encourage  every  virtuous  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners. 

V.  Another  religion,  which  has  made  and  full 
makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  world  remains  yet 
to  be  examined.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  that 
which  we  here  allude  to.  Whether  we  confider  through 
what  an  extenfive  part  of  the  globe  that  religion  pre- 
Tails,  the  political  importance  of  the  nations  among, 
whom  it  is  profeffed,  or  the  finking  peculiarity  of  cha¬ 
racter  by  which  it  is  diflinguifhed  from  all  other  religi¬ 
ous  fyftems — it  is  for  all  thefe  reafons  well  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  Like  the  Jewifh  religion,  it  is  not 
barely  a  fyftem  of  religious  doCtrines  and  general  moral 
precepts ;  it  forms  both  the  civil  legiflature  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  fyftem  of  thofe  nations  among  whom  it  is  pro- 
feffed  ;  and,  like  it  too,  it  would  appear  to  be  calcula¬ 
ted  rather  for  one  particular  period  in  the  progrefs  of 
mankind  from  rudenefs  to  refinement,  than  for  all  ages- 
and  all  ftates  of  fociety. 

The  hiftory  of  its  origin  is  pretty  well  known,  and' 
we  have  had  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it  under  a  former 
article  (fee  Mahomet  and  Mahometanism).  We 
are  not  here  to  trace  the  impoftures  of  the  prophet, 
or  to  confider  the  arts  by  which  *  he  fo  fuceefsfully  ac- 
eompliihed  his  defigns  ;  but  merely  to  confider  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  his  religion,,  and  its  influence  on  civil  order 
and  the  happinefs  of  fociety. 

iT4  ,  If  we  view  the  ftate  of  the  nations-  among  whom  it' 
rv 'to™ no- eftablifhed, .  we  cannot  hefitate  a  moment  to  declare 
ranee,  def-  it  friendly  to  ignorance*  to  defpotifm,  and  to  impurity 
potifm,  and  of  manners.  The  Turks,  the  Perfians^and  the  Malays, 
impurity.  are  ap  Mahometans  ;  and  in  reviewing  their  hiftory  and 
confidering  tlieir  prefent  ftate,  we  might  find  a  fuffit 
cient  number  of  faCls  to  juflify  the  above  affertion  : 
and  we  muft  not  neglect  to  obferve,  that,  as  thofe  na¬ 
tions  are  not  known  to  have  ever  been  fince  their  con- 
yerfion  to  Mahometanifm  under  a  much  happier  govern¬ 
ment,  or  in  a  much  more  civilized  ftate  than  at  prefent, 
it  cannot  be,  with  any  degree  of  fairnefs,  argued,  with 
refpeCt  to  Mahometanifm  as.  with  refpeft  to  Chriftiani* 
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ty,  that  it  is  only  when  its  influence  is  fo  oppofed  by  other  Religion, 
caufes  as  to  prevent  it  from  producing  its  full  effects,  ^ 
that  it  does  not  conduCl  thofe  focieties  among  which  it 
is  eftablifhed  to  an  high  ftate  of  civilization  and  refine¬ 
ment.  #  55 

One,  and  that  by  no  means  an  inconfiderable,  part 
the  Koran,  was  occafionally  invented  to  folve  foine  dif-  ^  ^°* 
ficulty  with  which  the  prophet  found  himfelf  at  the 
time  perplexed,  or  to  help  him  to  the  gratification  of 
his  ruling  paffions,  luft  and  ambition.  When  he  and  his 
followers  were,  at  any  time,  unfuccefsful  in  thofe  wars 
by  which  he  fought  to  propagate  his  religion,  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  falling  away  into  unbelief,  or  finking 
into  defpondency,  he  took  care  to  inform  them  that 
God  fuffered  fuch  misfortunes  to  befal  believers,  as  i 
punifhment  for  their  fins,  and  to  try  their  faith.  *1  he 
do6lrine  of  predeftination,  which  he  affiduoufly  inculca- 
ted,  had  an  happy  effedl  to  perfuade  his  followers  to 
rufh  boldly  into  the  midft  of  death  and  danger  at  his 
command.  He  prevailed  with  Zeyd  to  put. away. his 
wife,  married  her  himfelf,  and  pretended  that  his  crime 
had  the  approbation  of  heaven  ;  and,  in  the  Koran,  he 
introduces  the  Deity  approving  of  this  marriage.  Be¬ 
ing  repulfed  from  the  liege  of  Mecca,  he  made  a  league 
with  the  inhabitants;  but  on  the  very  next  year,  find¬ 
ing  it  convenient  to  furprife  the  city,  by  violating  this 
treaty,  he  juftified  his  perfidy  by  teaching  his  followers- 
to  difregard  promifes  or  leagues  made  with  infidels.  In 
fome  inftances  again,  we  find  abfurd  prohibitions  en¬ 
joined  for  fimilar  reafons :  his  officers,  having  on  fome 
occafion  drunk  to  excefs,  excited  much  riot  and  confu- 
fion  in  the  camp,  he  prohibited  the  life  of  wine  and 
other  inebriating  liquors  among  his  followers  in  future. 

Now,  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  many  evils 
arife  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  liquors,  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  that,  when  ufed  in  moderation,  they  are  in  many 
cafes  beneficial  to  men  ;  and  certainly  as  much  allowed 
by  God  as  opium,,  which  the  Mahometans  have  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  place.  .  #  56 

Mahomet  is  allowed  to  have  copied  from  the  Chri-  Mahonis 
flian  and  the  Jewifh  religions,  as  well  as  from  the  ido-  tamfm  a 
latrons  fuperflitions  which  prevailed  through  Arabia, 
and  thus  to  have  formed  a  motley  mixture  of  reafon  and^jty>ju. 
abfurdity,  of  pure  theifm  and  wild  fuperflition.  He  daifm, 
confidered  alfo  the  circumftances  of  his  country,  andffiefuper 
the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  When  he  attendedft*^^ 
to  the  former,  he  was  generally  judicious  enough  to 
fuit  his  do6lrines  and  decifions  to  them .  with  fuffieient. 
ficill  ;  the  latter  he  alfo  managed  with  the  greatefl  art : 
but  lie  entered  into  accommodation  with  them  in  in¬ 
ftances  when  a  true  prophet  or  a  wife  and  upright  le- 
giflator  would  furely  have  oppofed  them  with  decifive. 
vigour. .  Where  the  prophet  indulges  his  own  fancy* , 
or  borrows  from .  the  fuperflitions  of  his  countrymen, 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  that  rhapfody  of 
lies,  contradictious,  and  extravagant  fables,  which  he  de¬ 
livers  to  his  followers.  Amazing  are  the  abfurdities 
which  he.  relates  concerning  the  patriarchs,  concerning 
Solomon,  and  concerning,  the  animals  tliat  were  affem-  , 
bled  in  Noah’s  ark.  .  „ 

But  iu  the  whole,  tiffue  of  abfurdities -of  which  his  ^otjon 
fyftem  confifts*  there  is,  nothing  more  abfurd,  or  more  heaven 
happily  calculated  to  promote  impurity  of  manners,  than  hell, 
his  defeription?  of  heaven  and  hell ;  the  ideas  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  which  he  fought  to  imprefs 
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R  gion.  on  the  minds  of  his  followers.  Paradife  was  to  abound 

-  r - w|th  rivers,  trees,  fruits,  and  (hady  groves  ;  wine  which 

would  not  intoxicate  was  to  be  there  plentifully  ferved 
up  to  believers-,  the  inhabitants  of  that  happy  region  were 
all  to  enjoy  perpetual  youth  ;  and  their  powers  of  enjoy 
ment  were  to  be  enlarged  and  invigorated,  in  order 
that  fo  many  fine  things  might  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  them.  Inflead  of  infpiring  the  bleffed  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  paradife  with  a  liberal  tafle  for  harmony  and 
fcience,  converfation,  and  friendfhip  (fays  Mr  Gibbon;, 
Mahomet  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamonds,  the 
robes  of  filk,  palaces  of  marble,  difhes  of  gold,  rich 
wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants,  and  the 
whole  train  of  fenfual  luxury. — Seventy  two  liouris, 
or  black-eyed  girls  of  refplendent  beauty,  blooming 
youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquifite  fenfibility,  will  be 
created  for  the  ufe  of  the  meanell  believer  ;  a  moment 
of  pleafure  will  be  prolonged  for  1000  years,  and  his 
faculties  will  be  increaied  ioo  fold,  to  render  him 
worthy  of  his  felicity.1 ”  It  mull  be  acknowledged 

that  lie  allows  believers  other  more  refined  enjoyments 
than  thefe  ;  thus  they  are  to  fee  the  face  of  God  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  ;  a  pleafure  which  is  far  to  exceed  all 
the  other  pleasures  of  paradife.  The  following  is  his 
defeription  of  the  punifhments  of  hell :  The  wicked  are 
there  to  drink  nothing  but  boiling  flanking  water; 
breathe  nothing  but  hot  winds  ;  dwell  for  ever  in  con¬ 
tinual  burning  lire  and  fmoke  ;  eat  nothing  but  briars 
and  thorns,  and  the  fruit  of  a  tree  that  rifeth  out  of 
the  bottom  of  hell,  whofe  branches  refemble  the  heads 
of  devils,  and  whofe  fruits  fhall  be  in  their  bellies  like 
burning  pitch. 

All  that  we  can  conclude  from  a  general  view  of  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  from  confidering  the  cliarader 
of  the  prophet,  or  from  reviewing  the  hiflory  of  the 
Rations  among  whom  it  has  been  eflabliffied,  is,  that 
it  is  one  tiflue  of  abfurdities,  with  a  few  truths,  how¬ 
ever,  and  valuable  precepts  incongruoufly  intermixed ; 
that  a  great  part  of  it  is  unfavourable  to  virtuous  man¬ 
ners,  to  wife  and  equal  laws,  and  to  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge  and  refinement.  It  often  inculcates  in  a 
dired  manner  fentiments  that  are  highly  immoral ;  it 
fubilitutes  trifling,  fuperftiti ous  obfervances  in  the  room 
of  genuine  piety  and  moral  virtue  ;  and  it  gives  fuch 
views  of  futurity  as  render  purity  of  hetfrt  no  neceffary 
^  qualification  for  feeing  God. 
home-  Surely-,  therefore,  even  the  deifl,  who  rejeds  all  but 
Ifm  to  natural  religion,  would  not  hefitate  to  prefer  Chrifli- 
prefer-  anity,  and  even. Judaifm,  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
’•fin*"  calculated  for  a  peculiar  people,  was  undoubt¬ 

edly  much  more  fublime  and  much  more  happily  fram¬ 
ed  to  render  that  people  virtuous  and  happy  in  the  cir- 
cumflances  in  which  they  were  placed;  and  Chriflianity 
we  find  to  be  an  univerfal  religion,  fuited  to  .all  circnm- 
fiances  and  to  all  the  ftages  of  fociety,  and  acting, 
wherever  it  is  received,  with  more  or  lefs  force  to  the 
fupport  of  civil  order,  virtuous  manners,  improvement 
of  arts,  and  the  advancement  of  fa e nee.  However, 
as  Mahometanifm  forms  in  feme  meafure  a  regular  fyf- 
tem,  as  it  has  borrowed  many  of  the.  precepts*  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  Judaifm  and  Chriflianity,  not  indeed  without 
corrupting  and  degrading  them  and  as  it  has  contri¬ 
buted  eonfiderably  to  the  fupport  of  civil  government, 
although  in  a  very  imperfect  form,  in  tbofe  countries 
in  which  it  has  obtained  an  eftablifhment ;  for  all  tlicfe. 
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The  whole  refult  of  our  inquiries  under  this  article, 
therefore,  is-,  I.  That  as  man,  by  the  conflitution  of Conclufion, 
his  mind,  is  naturally  fitted  for  acquiring  certain  no¬ 
tions  concerning  the  exiftcnce  of  invifible,  fuperior  be¬ 
ings,  and  their  influence  on  human  life  ;  fo  the  reli¬ 
gious  ideas  which  we  find  to  have  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  the  progrefs  of 
fociety,  prevailed  among  mankind,  appear  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  partly  from  the  natural  exertions  of  the  human 
imagination,  underftanding,  and  paffions,  in  various  cir- 
curmtances,  and  partly  from  fupernatural  revelation. 

2.  That  though  religious  opinions,  together  with  the 
moral  precepts,  and  the  rites  of  worfhip  conneded  with 
them,  may  appear  to  have  been  in  numerous  inftances 
injurious  to  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  fociety  ;  yet, 
as  they  have  often  contributed  to  lead  the  mind  to  form 
moral  diflindions,  when  it  would  otherwife  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  have  been  an  entire  ftranger  to  fuch  diflinc- 
tions ;  and  as  they  have  always  contributed  in  an  ef- 
fential  manner  to  the  eflablifhment  and  the  fupport  of 
civil  government-— it  muff  therefore  be  acknowledged 
that  they  have  always,  even  in  their  humbleft  flate, 
been  more  beneficial  than  hurtful  to  mankind. 

3.  That  when  the  different  fyftems  of  religion  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  world  are  comparatively  viewed 
with  refped  to  their  influence  on  the  welfare  of  fociety, 
we  find  reafon  to  prefer  the  polytheifm  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  the  ruder,  wilder,  religious  ideas  and. 
ceremonies  that  have  prevailed  among  favages  ;  Maho¬ 
metanifm,  perhaps  in  fome  refpeds,  to  the  polytheifm  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  Judaifm  however  to  Maho¬ 
metanifm  ;  and  Chriflianity  to  all  of  them. 

RELIGIOUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that 
relates  to  religion. — We  lay,  a  religious  life,  religious 
fociety,  &c — Churches  and  church-yards  are  religious 
places. — A  religious  war  is  alfo  called  a  croifade*  Sec 
Croisade.  '  ■  . 

Religious,  is  alfo  ufed  fubflantially  for  a  perfon 
engaged  by  folemn  vows  to  the  monadic  life;  or  a  per¬ 
fon  flint  up  in  a  monaftery  to  lead  a  life  of  devotion  and 
auflerity,  under  fome  rule  or  inflitution.  The  male  re¬ 
ligious  we  popularly  call  monks  an  &  friars  ;  the  female, 
nuns  and  canonejjes . 

REMBRANDT  (Van  Rhin) ,  a  Flemifh  painter  and  . 
engraver  of  great  eminence,  was  born  in  1606,  in  a 
mill  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  whence  he  de¬ 
rived  his  name  of  Van  Rhin.  This  mailer  was  born  * 
with  a  creative  genius,  which  never  attained  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  was  fa  id  of  him,  that  he  would  have  invent¬ 
ed  painting,  if  he  had  not  found  it  already  difeovered. 

Without  ftudy,  without  the  afllftance  of  any  mafler, 
but  by  his  own  .  inflind,  he  formed  rules,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  pradical  method  for  colouring  ;  and  the  mixture 
produced  the  deiigwed  efted.  Nature  is  not-  let  off  to 
the  greatefl  advantage  in  his  pictures;  but  there  is  fuch 
adlriking  truth  and  fimplicityan  them,  that  his  heads, 
particularly  his  portraits,  feem  animated,  and-  rifing , 
from  the  canvas*  He,  was.  fond  of  flrong  contrails  of 
light  and  ihade.  The  light  entered  in  his  working-room 
only  by  a  hole,  in  the  manner  of  a  camera  obfeura,  by 
which  he  judged  with  greater  certainty  of  his  produce 
tions.  This  artift  confidered  painting  like  the  flage, 

where 
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Rembrandt  where  the  chara&ers  do  not  (trike  urdefs  they  are  ex- 
II  aggerated.  He  did  not  purfue  the  method  of  the  Fle- 
Semenv  painters  of  finifhing  his  pieces.  He  fometimes 

y_rA-vCL-"*,  gave  his  light  fuch  thick  touches,  that  it  feemed  more 
like  modelling  than  painting.  A  head  of  his  has  been 
fhown,  the  nofe  of  which  was  fo  thick  of  paint,  as  that 
which  lie  copied  from  nature.  He  was  told  one  day,  that 
by  his  peculiar  method  of  employing  colours,  his  pieces 
appeared  rugged  and  uneven — lie  replied,  he  was  a 
painter,  and  net  a  dyer.  He  took  a  pleafure  in  dref- 
iing  his  figures  in  an  extraordinary. manner  :  with  this 
view  he  had  collected  a  great  number  of  eaflern  caps, 
ancient  armour,  and  drapery’ long  iince  out  of  fafhion. 
When  he  was  advifed  to  confult  antiquity  to  attain  a 
better  tafte  in  drawing,  as  his  was  ufually  heavy  and 
uneven,  he  took  his  counfellor  to  the  clofet  where  thefe 
old  veftments  were  depofited,  faying,  by  way  of  deri- 
f]on,  thofe  were  his  antiques. 

Rembrandt,  like  mod  men  of  genius,  had  many  ca¬ 
prices.  Being  one  day  at  work,  painting  a  whole  fa¬ 
mily  in  a  fingle  pi&ure,  word  being  brought  him  that 
-his  monkey  was  dead,  he  was  fo  affected  at  the  lofs  of 
this  animal,  that,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
perfons  who  were' Fitting  for  their  pictures,  he  painted 
the  monkey  upon  the  fame  canvas.  This  whim  Could 
not  fail  of  difplcafmg  thofe  the  piece  was  defigned  for; 
but  he  would  not  efface  it,  choofing  rather  to  lofe  the 
dale  of  his  picture. 

This  freak  will  appear  dill  more  extraordinary  in 
Rembrandt,  when  it  is  confidered  that  lie  was  extremely 
avaricious;  which  vice  daily  grew  upon  him.  Heprac- 
tifed  various  ilratagems  to  fell  his  prints  at  a  high 
price.  The  public  were  very  defirous  of  purchafmg 
them,  and  not  without  reafon.  In  his  prints  the  fame 
taile  prevails  as  in  his  pictures  ;  they  are  rough  and 
irregular,  but  pi£turefque.  In  order  to  heighten  the 
value  of  his  prints,  and  increafe  their  price,  he  made 
his  fon  fell  them  as  if  he  had  purloined  them  from  his 
father ;  others  he  expofed  at  public  fales,  and  went 
thither  himfelf  in  difguife  to  bid  for  them  ;  fometimes 
’lie  gave  out  that  lie  was  going  to  leave  Holland,  and 
fettle  in  another  country.  Thefe  ftratagems  were  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  lie  got  his  own  price  for  his  prints.  At 
other  times  he  would  print  his  plates  half  finifhed,  and 
expofe  them  to  fale  ;  he  afterwards  finifhed  them,  and 
.they  became  frefh  plates.  When  they  wanted  retouch¬ 
ing,  he  made  fome  alterations  in  them,  which  promo¬ 
ted  the  fale  of  liis  prints  a  third  time,  though  they 
^d’ffered  but  little  from  the  firft  impreffions. 

His  pupils,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  avarice, 
one  day  painted  fome  pieces  of  money  upon  cards  ;  and 
Rembrandt  no  fooner  faw  them,  than  he  was  going  to 
take  them  up.  He  was  not  angry  at  the  pleafantry, 
but  his  avarice  dill  prevailed.  He  died  in  1674. 
^REMEMBRANCE,  is  when  the  idea  of  fome- 
thing  formerly  known  recurs  again  to  the  mind  with¬ 
out  the  operation  of  a  like  object  on  the  external  fen- 
fory.  See  Memory  and  Reminiscence. 

REMEMBRANCERS,  anciently  called  clerks  of  the 
remembrance >  certain  officers  in  the  exchequer,  whereof 
three  arc  didinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  king’s  remem - 
br oncer ,  the  lord  treafurer^s  remembrancer^  and  the  remem¬ 
brancer  of  the  firjl  fruits.  The  king’s  remembrancer  enters 
in  his  office  all  recognizances  taken  before  the  barons  for 
•  any  of  the  king’s  debts,  for  appearances  or  obferving 


of  orders  j  he  alfo  takes  all  bonds  for  the  king’s  debts,  Reme*i„ 
&c.  and  makes  out  proceffes  thereon.  He  likewife  if-  hrancere 
fues  proceffes  againft  the  collectors  of  the  cuftoms,excife,  J  1 

and  others,  for  their  accounts;  and  informations  upon  _ _ 

penal  datutes  are  entered  and  fued  in  his  office,  where 
all  proceedings  in  matters  upon  Englifh  bills  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer-chamber  remain.  His  duty  further  is  to  make 
out  the  bills  of  compofitions  upon  penal  laws,  to  take 
the  datement  of  debts ;  and  into  his  office  are  deliver¬ 
ed  all  kinds  of  indentures  and  other  evidences  which 
concern  the  a  during  any  lands  to  the  crown.  He 
every  year  incraflino  animarum ,  reads  in  open  court  the 
datute  for  election  of  (bends;  and  likewife  openly  reads 
in  court  the  oaths  of  all  the  officers,  when  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted. 

The  lord  treafurer’s  remembrancer  is  charged  to  make 
out  procefs  againd  all  fheriffs,  efeheators,  receivers, 
and  bailiffs,  for  their  accounts.  He  alfo  makes  out 
writs  of  feri  facias ,  and  extent  for  debts  due  to  the 
king,  either  in  the  pipe  or  with  the  auditors  ;  and  pro¬ 
cefs  for  all  fuch  revenue  as  is  due  to  the  king  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  tenures.  He  takes  the  account  of  fheriffs; 
and  alfo  keeps  a  record,  by  which  it  appears  whether 
the  fheriffs  or  other  accountants  pay  their  proffers  due 
at  Ealter  and  Michaelmas  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  lie 
makes  a  record,  whereby  the  fheriffs  or  other  accoun¬ 
tants  keep  their  prefixed  days :  there  are  likewife 
brought  into  his  office  all  the  accounts  of  cuftomers, 
comptrollers,  and  accountants,  in  order  to  make  entry 
thereof  on  record  ;  alfo  all  eftreats  and  amercements  are 
certified  here,  &c. 

The  remembrancer  of  the  fird-fruits  takes  all  com¬ 
pofitions  and  bonds  for  the  payment  of  firft-fruits  and 
tenths  ;  and  makes  but  procefs  againll  fueh  as  do  not 
pay  the  fame. 

REMINISCENCE,  that  power  of  the  human  mind, 
whereby  it  recollects  itfelf,  or  calls  again  into  its  re¬ 
membrance  fuch  ideas  or  notions  as  it  had  really  for¬ 
got  :  in  which  it  differs  from  memory,  which  is  a 
treafuring  up  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  keeping  them 
there,  without  forgetting  them. 

REMISSION*  in  phyfics,  the  abatement  of  the 
power  or  efficacy  of  any  quality  ;  in  oppofition  to  the 
increafe  of  the  fame,  which  is  called  intenjion. 

Remission,  in  law,  &c.  denotes  the  pardon  of  a 
crime,  or  the  giving  up  the  punifhment  due  thereto. 

Remission,  in  medicine,  is  when  a  didemper  abates 
for  a  time,  but  does  not  go  quite  off. 

REMI  TTANCE,  in  commerce,  the  traffiek  or  re¬ 
turn  of  money  from  one  place  to  another,  by  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  orders,  or  the  like. 

REMONSTRANCE,  an  expoflulation  or  humble 
fupplication,  addreffed  to  a  king,  or  other  fnperior,  be- 
feeching  him  to  reflect  on  the  inconveniences  or  ill  con- 
fequences  of  fome  order,  edict*  or  the  like.  'This  word 
is  alfo  ufed  for  an  export ulatory  counfel,  or  advice  ;  or 
a  gentle  and  handfome  reproof,  made  either  in  general, 
or  particular,  to  apprize  of  or  correct  tome  fault,  See. 

REMORA,  or  Sucking-fish,  a  fpecies  of  Eche- 
neis.  Many  incredible  tilings  are  related  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  by  the  ancients  ;  as  that  it  had  the  power  of  flop¬ 
ping  the  largeft  and  fwiftell  veffel  in  its  courfe  :  and 
even  to  this  day  it  is  afferted  by  the  fiffiermen  in  the 
Mediterranean,  that  it  has  a  power  of  retarding  the 
motion  of  their  boats  by  attaching  itfelf  to  them  ;  for 

which 
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Re  ^rfe,  which  reafon  they  kill  it  whenever  they  perceive  this 
M>hau.  retardation.  But  in  what  manner  the  remora  perforins 
this,  we  have  no  account. 

REMORSE,  in  its  worft  fenfe,  means  that  pain  or 
anguifh  which  one  feels  after  having  committed  fome 
bad  a<ftion.  It  alfo  means  tendernefs,  pity,  or  fym- 
pathetic  forrow.  It  is  moil  generally  ufed  in  a  bad 
fenfe,  and  is  applied  to  perfoiis  who  feel  compunction 
for  fome  great  ciime,  as  murder  and  fuch  like.  Mur¬ 
ders  which  have  been  committed  with  the  utmoft  cir- 
cumfpe<ftion  and  fecrecy,  and  the  authors  of  which 
could  never  have  been  difcovered  by  any  human  inve- 
itigation,  have  been  frequently  unfolded  by  the  remorfe 
and  confeihon  of  the  perpetrators,  and  that  too  many 
years  afterwards.  Of  this  there  are  numerous  inftanees, 
which  are  well  authenticated,  and  which  are  fo  generally 
known  that  it  is  needlefs  to  relate  them  here.  See  Re¬ 
pentance. 

REMPHAN,  an  idol  or  Pagan  god  whom  St  Ste¬ 
phen  fays  the  Ifraelites  worfhipped  in  the  wildernefs  as 
they  paifed  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Promife  :  “  Yea, 
ye  took  up  the  tabernaele  of  Moloch,  and  the  ftar  of 
your  god  Remphan  ;  figures  which  ye  made  to  worfhip 
them.”  That  the  martyr  here  quotes  the  following 
words  of  the  prophet  Amos,  all  commentators  are  a- 
greed  :  “  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch, 
and  Chiun  your  images,  the  ftar  of  your  god,  which 
ye  made  to  yourfelves.”  But  if  this  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  the  Chriftian  preacher  and  the  Jewifh  prophet 
be  admitted,  it  follows,  that  Chiun  and  Remphan  are 
two  names  of  one  and  the  fame  deity.  This  is  indeed 
farther  evident  from  the  LXX  tranflators  having  fub- 
ftituted  in  their  verlion  the  word  inltead  of 

Chiun,  which  we  read  in  the  Hebrew  and  Englifh 
Bibles.  But  the  queftion  which  ftill  remains  to  be  an- 
fwered  is,  what  god  was  worfhipped  by  the  name  of 
Remphan ,  Raiphan,  or  Chiun  P  for  about  the  other  divi¬ 
nity  here  mentioned  there  is  no  difpute.  See  Moloch. 

That  Chiun  or  Remphan  was  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
cannot  be  queftioned  ;  for  at  the  era  of  the  Exodus  the 
Hebrews  muft  have  been  ftrangers  to  the  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship  of  all  other  nations  ;  nor  are  they  ever  accufed  of 
any  other  than  Egyptian  idolatries  during  their  40 
years  wanderings  in  the  wildernefs,  till  towards  the  end 
of  that  period  that  they  became  infeefted  by  the  Moa¬ 
bites  with  the  worfhip  of  Raalfeor.  That  Moloch,  Mo - 
lech,  Melek,  or  Milcom,  in  its  original  acceptation  denotes 
a  king  or  chief,  is  known  to  every  oriental  fcholar  ;  and 
therefore  when  it  is  ufed  as  the  name  of  a  god,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  fignifies  the  fun,  and  is  the  fame  divinity 
with  the  Egyptian  Ofiris.  Reafoning  in  this  way  many 
critics,  and  we  believe  Selden  is  in  the  number,  have 
concluded  that  Chiun,  and  of  comfe  Remphan,  is  the 
planet  Saturn  ;  beeaufe  Chiun  is  written  Civn,  Cevan, 
Ceuan,  Chew  in;  all  of  which  are  modern  oriental  names* 
of  that  planet. 

.  But  againft  this  hypothefis  infurmountable  objec¬ 
tions  prefent  themfelves  to  our  minds.  It  is  univerfal- 
lv  allowed  (fee  Polytheism),  that  the  fiift  objefts 
ot  idolatrous  worfhip  were  the  fun  and  nmn,  coniideied 


as  the  king  and  queen  of  heaven.  The  fixed  ftars,  in-  Remphan, 
deed,  and  the  planets,  were  afterwards  gradually  admit-  —-y—* 
ted  into  the  Pagan  rubric  ;  but  we  may  be  fure  that 
thofe  would  be  firft  aftociated  with  the  two  prime  lu¬ 
minaries  which  moft  refembled  them  in  brightnefs,  and 
were  fuppofed  to  be  moft  benignant  to  man.  But 
the  planet  Saturn  appears  to  the  naked  eye  with  fo 
feeble  a  luftre,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  aftronomy,  it 
could  not  make  fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  mind  as  to 
excite  that  admiration  which  we  muft  conceive  to  have 
always  preceded  planetary  worfhip.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  too,  that  by  the  Pagan  writers  of  antiquity 
Saturn  is  conftantly  reprefented  as  a  ftar  of  baleful  in¬ 
fluence.  He  is  termed  the  leaden  planet ;  the  planet  of 
malevolent  afpeft  ;  the  difmal,  the  inhumane Jlar .  That 
the  Egyptians,  at  fo  early  a  period  as  that  under  confi- 
deration,  fhould  have  adored  as  one  of  their  greateft 
gods  a  planet  obfeure  in  its  appearance,  diftant  in  its 
iituation,  and  baleful  in  its  influence,  is  wholly  incre¬ 
dible. 

There  is,  however,  another  ftar  which  they  might 
naturally  adore,  and  whieh  we  know  they  adlually  did 
adore,  as  one  of  their  moft  beneficent  gods,  at  a  very- 
early  period.  This  is  the  0r  <ru§ios  of  the 

Greeks,  the  cams  or  fella  canicular  is  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  dog  far  of  modem  Europe.  By  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  it  was  called  Sothis  or  Soth,  which  fignifies  fafety, 
benef pence,  fecundity  ;  and  it  received  this  i>tme,  bccaufe 
making  its  appearance  in  the  heavens  at  the  very  time  * 
when  the  Nile  overflowed  the  country,  it  was  fuppofed 
to  regulate  the  inundation.  On  this  account  Plutarch  {If. 
et  Ofir.)  tells  us,  they  believed  the  foul  of  their  illuftrious 
bene  fa  refs  Ifis  to  have  tranfmigrated  into  the  ftarSW-w, 
which  they  therefore  worfhipped  as  the  divinity  which 
rendered  their  country  fruitful.  It  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  too,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  month  Thoih(A),  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian'  year,  and  as  fuch 
celebrated  with  feafting  and  feftivity  ;  and  being  by 
much  the  brighteft  ftar  in  the  heavens,  Horopollo 
(cap.  3.)  informs  11s  it  was  confidered  as  fovereign 
over  the  reft.  A  combination  of  fo  many  import¬ 
ant  circumftances  might  have  induced  a  people  lefs  fo- 
perflitious  than  the  Egyptians  to  pay  divine  homage 
to  that  glorious  luminary,  which  was  confounded  with 
Ifs,  who  had  been  long  regarded  with  the  higheft  ve¬ 
neration  ;  and  as  Ifis  was  the  wife  and  fifter  of  Ofiris, 
and  always  aftociated  with  him,  the  ftar  of  Ifis  or  Rem- 
phan '  was  naturally  aftociated  with  Moloch,  the  fame  with 
Ofiris.  N 

But  it  will  be  afked,  how  the  ftar  which  by  the  E- 
gyptians  was  called  Soth  or  Sothis  came  to  be  worfhip¬ 
ped  by  the  Hebtews  under  the  appellation  of  Chiun  or 
Remphan  P  This  is  a  very  pertinent  queftion,  and  we 
fhall  endeavour  to  anfwer  it. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  pronunciation  of  oriental 
words  is  very  uncertain ;  and  that  as  the  vowels  were 
often  omitted  in  writing,  it  is  of  very  little  importance 
to  the  meaning  how  they  be  fupplied,  provided  we  re¬ 
tain  the  radical  confonants.  The  word  Chiun  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  w-ritten  Kiun,  Kion,  or  even  Kyon, 


(a)  This  was  the  cafe  at  a  very  remote  period  : 
Equinoxes.  See  that  article. 


but  it  is  otherwife  at  prefent,  owing  to  the  Precession  $f  the. 
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Remphan  the  Hebrew  jod  being  convertible  ntto 

-4—  the  Romany;  but  the  words  C«,  Chan,  Kan  or  AJa«, 

which  are  often  diverfified  into 

fignifying  Head,  Chief,  Prmce,  King,*c.  aie  diluted 
through  a  great  part  of  Alia  and  Europe.  In  the 
Chinefe  language  £«/V,  which  fignifies  a  Kmg,  is  fo  fi- 
milar  to  the  word  Clrnn  or  under  confide™ 

that  no  etymologift  will  hefitate  to  Pronounce  hem 
of  the  fame  original  and  the  lame  import.  1  he  word 

*£,*£.  s  ■=“  “,'V"  n,”5' 

title  in  Tartary  ;  and  ATit/un  or  *««,  which  ■ 
lv  coenate  of  the  word  C/v««  or  A«/«,  H.  »n  thePlhev 
or  old  Perfian  language,  the  epithet  apphed  to  e  J  - 
nafty  of  princes  which  fucceeded  Cyrus  the  Great. 
Arming  the  Scythians  or  ancient  Tartars,  Ghtuirl igm- 
fies  the  Sun  and  likewife  the  day  ;  and  Hung,  W- 
Kun  runs  through  all  the  dialers  of  the  Gothic 
tongue,  every  where- denoting  a  chief  or  fovereign.  In 

!LgS,ri.n  dkit,  P"“o 

the  Almighty  is  ftyled  (Gen.  xiv.  19.)  Konah,  which 
•is  tranflated  pofeffbr,  but  might  have,  with  perhaps 
more  propriety,  been  rendered  Sovereign  of  heaven  and. 
earth.P  In  Hebrew,  the  .word  Kahan  or  Kahen,  whici 
is'the  very  fame  with  Khan  or  Kan,  fignifies  either  a 
^  or 7 prince;  and  in  Egypt  Kon  was  the  name  of 
tlm  full  Hercules  or  the  fan.  Hence^  the  fame  w  d 
in  compaction  denotes  greatnefs,  as  Lan-obus  the  great 
ferpent ;  Can-athoth,.  the  great  Tholh  or  Meicury,  Can- 

o/iris,  the  great  Ofiris.  ,  , 

J  From  tnis  deduction  wc  would  conclude,  that  the 
word,  which  is  found  in  fo  many  tongues,  and  always 
denotes  Chief  Prince,  Sovereign,  is  the  very  word Chtun 
which  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  applied  to  Sot/ns,  as 
beiucr,  in  their  conceptions,  the  chief  or  fovereign  of 
all  the  liars.  This  will  appear  Hill  more  probable,  when 
we  have  afeertained  the  import  of  the  word  Remphan , 
or,  as  the  LXX  have  it,  Raiphan. 

Phan,  the  latter  part  of  this  word,  is  unquestionably 
the  fame  with  Pan,  the  moll  ancient  of  the  Egyptian 
gods  (fee  Pan).  It  is  likewife  a  cognate  of  the 
'Hebrew  Phanah,  confpexit,  fpeftavit,  vidit  j  and  the 
radical  word  feems  to  be  fhah,  which  fignifies  fome- 
times  the  countenance,  and  fometimes light,  tie  nee 
Phaethon,  which  is  compounded  of  pha  light,  eth  or  ejh 
fire,  and  on  ilrength,  came  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  the 
fun  Rai,  which  we  commonly  write  Rajah,  has  long 
fignified,  among  the  Indians,  a  fubordinate  prince  ;  and 
we  know,  that  between  India  and  Egypt  there  was  a 
very  early  intercourfe.  Raiphan ,  therefore,  may  e 

cither  the  royal  light  or  the  bright  prince,  fubordinate  to 
Ofiris ;  and  in  either  fer.fe,  it  was  a  very  proper  epithet 
of  Sothis  in  the  Egyptian  kalendar.  The  word  Arm 
or  Rom,  again  (for  it  is  fometimes  written  Remphan, 
and  fometimes  Rompha),  is  no  other  than  the  Hebiew 
an  Rum  “  high,  exalted.”  Plence  Remphan  is  the  high 
or  exalted  light,  which  Sothis  certainly  was.  _ 

For  this* etymological  difquifition  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr  Doig,  the  learned  author  of  Letters  on  the  Savage 
State,  who  has  written  a  differtation  on  Chinn  and  Rem¬ 
phan,  of  fuch  value  that  we  hope  it  will  not  be  much 
longer  with-held  from  the  public.  The  afcertaimng 
thcidentity  of  thofe  names,  and  the  god  to  which  they 
belonged,  is  the  leal!  of  its  merit;  for  it  will  be  found  to 
throw  much  light  upon  many  pafihges  in  the  Old  I  ef- 
lament.  What  confirms  his  interpretation  is,  that  the 
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idol  con  feerated  by  the  Egyptians  to  Sothis  or  the  dog-  Remiwi,| 
ftar,  was  a  female  figure  with  a  ftar  on  her  head  ;  and  || 
hence  the  prophet  upbraids  his  countrymen  with  ha- 

vine  borne  the  Star  of  their  deity.  -  . 

Action  of  REMOVING,  in  Scots  law.  See 
Law,  N' clxvii.  18. 

REMURIA,  feffivals  eftablifhed  at  Rome  by  Ro¬ 
mulus  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  his  brother  Remus.  They 
were  afterwards  called  Lemuria,  and  celebrated  yearly. 

REMUS,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  expofed  to- 
gether  with  his  brother  by  the  cruelty  of  his  grandfa¬ 
ther.  In  the  conteff  which  happened  between  the  two 
brothers  about  building  a  city,  Romulus  obtained  the 
.preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  riling  walls, 
was  put  to  death  by  his  brother’s  orders,  or  by  Romu¬ 
lus  himfelf  {fee  Romulus).  The  Romans  were  affliA- 
ed  with  a  plague  after  this  murder;  upon  which  the  ora¬ 
cle  was  confulted,  and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeafed  by 
the  inffitution  of  the  Remuria.-  . 

RENAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  reins  or  Rid- 

KEYS# 

RENCOUNTER,  in  the  military  art,  the  encoun¬ 
ter  of  two  little  bodies  or  parties  of  forces.  In  which 
fenfe  rencounter  is  ufed  in  oppoiition  to  a  pitched 

Rencounter,  in  fingle  combats,  is  ufed  by  way  of 
contradiftin&ion  to  duel.— When  two  perfons  fall  out 
and  fight  on  the  fpot  without  having  premeditated  the 
combat,  it  is  called  a  rencounter . 

RENDEZVOUS,  or  Rendevous,  a  place  appoint¬ 
ed  to  meet  in  at  a  certain  day  and  hour. 

RENEALMIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
ay  nia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  corolla  is  trifid  ;  the  ne&arium  oblong  ;  the  calyx 
monophyllous  ;  the  anthera  feffile,  oppofite  to  the  nec- 
tariums  the  berry  is  flefhy.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
which  is  a  native  of  Sunn  am. 

RENEGADE,  at  Renegado,  a  penon  who  has 
apoiiatized  or  renounced  the  Chriftian  faith,  to.  em¬ 
brace  fome  other  religion,  particularly  Mahometamfm. 

RENFREW,  the  county-town  of  Renfrewfhire, 
Handing  ©n  the  fmall  river  Cathcart,  which  flows  into 
the  Clyde  at  the  diflance  of  five  miles  from  Glafgow, 
is  a  fmall  but  ancient  royal  borough,  the  feat  of  the 
HierifPs  court  and  of  a  prefbytery.  The  town  is  neat- 
ly  built,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  tolerable  fhare  of 
commerce.— Renfrew  was  originally  joined  to  Lanerk, 
but  was  made  an  independent  fheriffdom  by  Robert  11. 
who  had  a  palace  here.  W.  Long.  4.  2^.  N.Lat.55.  5 1. 

RENFREWSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  Hyled 
by  way  of  eminence  the  barony,  becaufe  it  was  the  an¬ 
cient  inheritance  of  the  Stuarts,  is  a  fmall  county,  ex¬ 
tending  about  20  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  13 
from  eafl  to  weH,  parted  from  Dumbartonfliire  by  the 
river  Clyde  on  the  weH,  bordering  on  the  eaH  with  La- 
nerkihire,  and  on  the  north  with  Cunningham.  1  he 
face  of  the  country  is  varied  with  hill  and  vale,  wood 
and  Hream;  crowded  with  populous  villages,  and  a- 
dorned  with  the  feats  of  gentlemen.  The  foil  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  fertile,  producing  rye,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  beans, 
flax,  and  fome  wheat  :  it  likewife  yields  plenty  of  coal, 
and  turf  for  fuel :  and  affords  abundance  of  pafturage 
for  fheep  and  cattle.  The  inhabitants  are  1  owlander* 
and  Prefoyterians  ;  wealthy  and  induftrious,  audittedto 
traffic,  and  particularly  expert  in  the  lmen  manufacture. 
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|  Their  genius  is  Simulated  to  commerce,  by  the  example 

I  •’  f  of  their  neighbours  of  Glafgow,  as  well  as  the  conve- 
I  e3hrg*  niencc  of  the  river  and  frith  of  Clyde,  along  the  courfe 
of  which  they  are  fituated. 

RENNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Bretagne,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  that  province.  Before  the  revolution  it  had  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  two  aBbeys,  a  parliament,  and  a  mint.  It 
is  very  populous ;  the  houfes  are  fix  or  feven  llories 
high,  and  the  fuburbs  of  larger  extent  than  the  town 
itfelf.  The  cathedral  church  is  large,  and  the  parlia- 
ment-houfe  a  handfome  flrudlure.  The  great  fquare 
belonging  to  it  is  furrounded  with  handfome  houfes. 
There  is  a  tower,  formerly  a  pagan  temple,  which  now 
contains  the  town-clock.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Vil- 
laine,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  was  ancient¬ 
ly  fortified,  but  the  walls  are  now  iri  ruins,  and  the 
ditch  nearly  filled  up.  The  fiege  of  the  city  by  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  king  of  England,  is  very  celebrated  in  hi- 
ftory.  The  Englifli  and  Breton  army  confiflcd  of 
40,000  men  ;  and  neverthclefs,  after  having  remained 
before  it  fix  months,  were  obliged  to  retire  without 
fuccefs.  E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  Lat.  48.  7. 

RENNET.  See  Runnet. 

RENT,  in  law,  a  fum  of  money,  or  other  confidera- 
tion,  iffuing  yearly  out  of  lands  or  tenements. 

RENTE  RING,  in  the  manufactories,  the  fame  with 
fine-drawing.  It  confifts  in  fewing  two  pieces  of  cloth 
edge  to  edge,  without  doubling  them,  fo  that  the  Team 
fcarce  appears ;  and  hence  ik  is  denominated  jine-dr awing. 
It  is  a  French  word  meaning  the  fame  thing,  and  is  dew 
rived  from  the  Latin  retrahere ,  or  re,  in ,  and  trahere, 
.ettres  becaufe  the  feam  is  drawn  in  or  covered.  We  are  told*, 

t  lltufc  t^iat  *n  ^aft  *n(^cs’  a  P^ece  ^ne  muflin  he  torn 
uruu  cs  afterwards  mended  by  the  fine-drawers,  it  will  be 

impofiible  to  difeover  where  the  rent  was.  In  this 
country  the  dexterity  of  the  fine-drawers  is  not  fo  great 
as  that  of  thofe  in  the  eaft  ;  but  it  is  flill  fuch  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  defraud  the  revenue,  by  fewing  a  head  or 
flip  of  Englifli  cloth  on  a  piece  of  Dutch,  Spanifh,  or 
other  foreign  cloth  :  or  a  flip  of  foreign  cloth  on  a 
piece  of  Englifli,  fo  as  to  pafs  the  whole  as  of  a  piece  ; 
and  by  that  means  avoid  the  duties,  penalties,  & c.  The 
trick  was  firfl  difeovered  in  France  by  M.  Savary. 

Rentering,  in  tapeftry,  is  the  Working  new  warp 
into  a  piece  of  damaged  tapeftry,  whether  eaten  by  the 
rats  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  and  on  this  warp  to  reftore 
the  ancient  pattern  or  defign.  The  warp  is  to  be  of 
woollen,  not  linen.  Among  the  titles  of  the  French 
tapeftry  makers  is  included  that  of  renterers.  Fine- 
drawing  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  rent  or  hole,  which 
happens  in  dreffing  or  preparing  a  piece  of  cloth  art¬ 
fully  fewed  up  or  mended  with  111k.  All  fine^drawings 
are  reckoned  defeCfs  or  blemifties  ;  and  fhould  be  allow¬ 
ed  for  in  the  price  of  the  piece. 

RENVERSE,  inverted,  in  heraldry,  is  when  any 
thing  is  fet  with  the  head  downwards,  01  contrary  to 
its  natural  way  of  {landing.  Thus,  a  chevron  renverfe, 
is  a  chevron  with  the  point  downwards.  They  life  alfo 
the  fame  term  when  a  beaft  is  laid  on  its  back. 

RENUNCIATION,  the  a£l  of  renouncing,  abdi¬ 
cating,  or  relinquifhing,  any  right,  real  or  pretended. 

REPARTEE,  a  (mart,  ready  reply,  efpeciaily  in 
^matters  of  wit,  humour,  or  raillery.  See  Raillery, 
repealing,  in  law,  the  revoking  or  annulling 

t>f  a  ftatute  or  the  like, 

Vol.  XVI.  Part  i. 
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No  a£l  of  parliament  (hall  be  repealed  the  fame  fefiion  Repellents 
in  which  it  was  made.  A  deed  or  will  may  be  repeal-  _  Jl  . 
ed  in  part,  and  ftand  good  for  the  reft.  It  is  held  that  _  -  j 

a  pardon  of  felony  may  be  repealed  on  difproving  the 
fnggeftion  thereof. 

REPELLENTS,  in  medicine,  remedies  which  drive 
back  a  morbid  humour  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  from 
whence  it  was  unduly  fecreted. 

REPENTANCE,  in  general,  means  forrow  for  any 
thing  paft.  In  theology  it  means  fuch  a  forrow  for  fin 
as  produces  newnefs  of  life,  or  fuch  a  conviction  of  the 
evil  and  danger  of  a  finful  courfe  as  is  fufticient  to  pro¬ 
duce  fhame  and  forrow  in  the  review  of  it,  and  effedluai 
refolutions  of  amendment.  In  this  fenfe  the  evangelical 
writers  ufe  and  See  Penitence  and 

Theology. 

REPERCUSSION,  in  mufic,  a-freqifent  repetition 
of  the  fame  found, 

REPERTORY,  a  place  wherein  things  are  orderly 
dlfpofed,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  found  when  wanted.  The 
indices  of  books  are  repertories,  fhowing  where  the 
matters  fought  for  are  treated  of.  Common-place 
books  are  alfo  kinds  of  repertories. 

REPETITION,  the  reiterating  of  an  action. 

Repetition,  in  mufic,  denotes  a  reiterating  or  play¬ 
ing  over  again  the  fame  part  of  a  competition,  whether 
it  be  a  whole  ftrain,  part  of  a  ftrain,  or  double  itraiu,  &c. 

When  the  fang  ends  with  a  repetition  of  the  firfl 
ftrain,  or  part  of  it,  the  repetition  is  denoted  by  da 
capo ,  or  D.  C.  L  e .  “  from  the  beginning.” 

Repetition,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  which  gracefully 
and  emphatically  repeats  either  the  fame  word,  or  the 
fame  fenfe  in  different  words.  See  Oratory,  ne  67 
—  80. 

The  nature  and  defign  of  this  figure  is  to  make  deep 
imprdfions  on  thofe  we  addrefs.  Itexprefies  anger  and 
indignation,  full  affurance  of  what  we  affirm,  and  a  ve¬ 
hement  concern  for  what  we  have  efpoufed. 

REPHIDIM  (anc.  geog.),  a  llation  of  the  Ifrael- 
ites  near  mount  Iloreb,  where  they  murmured  for  want 
of  water;  when  Mofes  was  ordered  to  fmite  the  rock 
Horeb,  upon  which  it  yielded  water.  Here  Joftiua  dif- 
comfited  the  Amalekites.  This  rock,  out  of  which 
Mofes  brought  water,  is  a  ftone  of  a  prodigious  height 
and  thicknefs,  rifing  out  of  the  ground ;  on  two  fidc'9 
of  which  are  feveral  holes,  by  which  the  water  ran. 
(Thevenot.) 

RERLEGIARE,  in  law,  fignifies  to  redeem  a 
thing  taken  or  detained  by  another,  by  putting  in  legal 
fureties. 

Dfe  homing  REPLEGIANDO.  See  Homine. 

REPLEVIN,  in  law,  a  remedy  granted  on  a  di- 
ftrefs,  by  which  the  firfl  poficftbr  has  his  goods  rellored 
to  him  again,  on  his  giving  fecurity  to  the  fheriff  that 
he  will  purfue  his  a&ion  againfl  the  party  diftraining, 
and  return  the  goods  or  cattle  if  the  taking  them  fhail 
be  adjudged  lawful. 

In  a  replevin  the  perfon  diftrained  becomes  plaintiff ; 
and  the  perfon  diflraining  is  called  the  defendant  or  avow¬ 
ant,  and  hia  juftinention  an  avowry . 

At  the  common  law  replevins  are  by  writ,  either  out 
of  the  king' s-bench  or  common-picas  ;  but  by  ftatute, 
they  are  by  plaint  in  the  fheriff’s  court,  and  court-ba¬ 
ron,  for  a  perfon'a  more  fpeediiy  obtaining  the  goods 
diftrained. 


L 


If 


If  a  plaint  in  replevin  be  removed  into  the  court .  of  the?  Ct"  the  ’infant  4*k 
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Replevy  uiai u  1.  m  ■ -  -  t  f  .  , 

_  il.  king’s-bench,  &c.  and  the  plaintiff  makes  default  and  w*«« "rl'tW  the  ftakeVand  was  preferved  by  the  by- 
vepneve.  Kp/,^mpa  nnn.fnit.  or  iudsrment  is  given  again  11  ,  ^  after  fome  deliberations  of  the  priefts  who  af- 

fitted  at  the  facrifice,  they  caft  it  into  the  fire  as  a  young 
heretic.  A  barbarity  which  they  never  learned  from 
the  laws  of  ancient  Rome ;  which  dired,  with  the  fame 
humanity  as  our  own,  quod  pragnantis  mulleris  damnaU 
pan  a  dijferatur ,  quoad  paricit  ••  which  dodrine  has  alfo 
prevailed  in  England,  as  early  as  the  firft  memorials  Ov 
our  law  will  reach.  In  cafe  this  plea  be  made  in  (lay 
of  execution,  the  judge  muft  dired  a  jury  of  twelve  ma¬ 
trons  or  difereet  women  to  inquire  into  the  fad .  and 
if  they  bring  in  their  verdid  qwek  with  chi.' a  (for  bare- 


,  becomes  non-fuit,  or  judgment  is  given  agauift  him, 
the  defendant  in  replevin  (hall  have  the  writ  of  retorno 
habendo  of  the  goods  taken  in  diftrefcs.  See  the  next 
article  • 

REPLEVY,  in  law,  Is  a  tenant’s  bringing  a  writ  of 
replevin,  or  r  i  pie giari  facias',  where  his  goods  are  taken 
by  diftrefs  for  rent  ;  which  muft  be  done  within  five 
days  after  the  diftrefs,  otherwife  at  the  five  days  end 
they  are  to  be  appraifed  and  fold.  , 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  bailing  a  perfon,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  a  h^mine  replegiartdo. 

REPORT,  the  relation  made  upon  oath,  by  oiheers 


REPORT,  the  re  atlo"7^°oa  ;  ly  •with  chili  unlefs  it  be  alive  in  the  womb 

or  perfons  appointed  to  vifit,  examine,  or  eitimate  J  execut;on  ^  be  fta;d  generally  , 


>  Rate,  expences,  <Scc.  of  any  thing.  . 

Report,  in  law,  is  a  public  relation  or  caies  judi¬ 
cially  argued,  debated,  refolved,  or  adjudged  in  any  of 
the  king’s  courts  of  jultice,  with  the  caufes  and  reafons 
of  the  fame,  as' delivered  by  the  judges.  ALo  when 
the  court  of  chancery,  or  any  other  court,  reiers  the 
dating  of  a  cafe,  or  the  comparing  of  an  account,  to  a 
mailer  of  chancery,  or  other  referee,  his  certificate 
thereon  is  called  a  report .  # 

REPOSE,  in  poetry,  See.  the  fame  with  reft  and 

paufe.  See  Rest,  &c. 

Repose,  in  painting,  certain  maftes  or  large  aiien> 
blages  of  light  and  (hade,  which  being  well  conducted, 
prevent  the  confuiion  of  objefts  and  figures,  by  enga¬ 
ging  and  fixing  the  eye  fo  as  it  cannot  attend  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  painting  for  fome  time  ;  and  thus 
leading  it  to  confider  the  fevCral  groups  gradually,  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  it  were  from  ft  age  to  ftage. 


w  ^  _ _ _ _  is  not  fuf- 

ficieut),  execution  fhall  be  ftaidL  generally  till  the  next 
fefilon  ;  and  fo  from  fefilon  to  fefiion,  till  either  (he  is 
delivered,  or  proves  by  the  courfe  of  nature  not  to  have 
been  with  child  at  all/  But  if  fhe  once  hath  had  the 
benefit  of  this  reprieve,  and  been  delivered,  and  after¬ 
wards  becomes  pregnant  again,  fhe  (hall  not  be  intitled 
to  the  benefit  of  a  farther  refpite  for  that  caufe.^  For 
fhe  may  now  be  executed  before  the  child  is  quick  in 
the  womb;  and  fhall  not,  by  her  own  incontinence, 

evade  the  fen tence  of  juftice.  . 

Another  caufe  of  regular  reprieve  is,  if  the  offender 
become  non  compos  between  the  judgment  and  the  awaid 
of  execution  :•  for  regularly,  though  a  man  be  compos 
when  he  commits  a  capital  crime,  yet  if  he  becomes 
non  compos  after,  he  fhall  not  be  indided  ;  if  after  m- 
didment,  he  fhall  not  be  convided;  if  after  convidion, 
he  fhall  not  receive  judgment;  if  after  judgment,  he 
fhall  not  be  ordered  for  execution  :  for  furiofus  fofo  fu- 


piecej 


fflaclft. 

Comment. 


tion  of  a  theatrical 

machinery,  &:c.  r 

REPRESENTATIVE,  one  who  perforates  or  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  another,  and  is  invefted  with  his  right 
and  authority.  Thus  the  houfe  of  commons  are  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  in  parliament.  See  Com" 
mons  and  Parliament. 

REPRIEVE,  in  criminal  law  (from  reprendre,  “  to 
take  back”),  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  fentence  for  an 
interval  of  time  ;  whereby  the  execution  is  fufpended. 

See  Judgment.  „  . 

This  may  be,  firft,  ex  arbitrio  judicis ,  either  before  or 
after  judgment :  as,  where  the  judge  ^  is  not  fatisfied  with 
the  verdid,  or  the  evidence  is  fufpicious,  or  the  indid- 
ment  is  infufficient,  or  he  is  doubtful  whether  the  of¬ 
fence  be  within  clergy  ;  or  fometimes  if  it  be  a  fmall 
felony,  or  any  favourable  circumftances  appear  in  the 
criminal’s  charafter, ,  in  order  to  give  room  to  apply  to 
the  crown  for  either  an  abfolute  or  conditional  pardon. 
Thefe  arbitrary  reprieves  may  be  granted  or  taken  off 
by  the  juftices  of  gaol-delivery,  although  their  fefilon 
be  finiflied,  and  their  comm ifiion  expired  :  but  this  ra¬ 
ther  by  common  ufage  than  of  ftrid  right. 

Reprieves  may  alfo  be  e*  necejjitate  legis  :  as  where 
a  woman  is  capitally  convided,  and  pleads  her  preg¬ 
nancy.  Though  this  is  no  caufe  to  flay  judgment,  yet 
it  is  to  refpite  the  execution  till  fhe  be  delivered..  This 
is  a  mercy  di dated  by  the  law  of  nature,  in  favorem  pro - 
/is  ;  and  therefore  no  part  of  the  bloody  proceedings  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  hath  been  more  juftly  deteft- 
€d,  than  the  cruelty  that  was  exercifed  in  the  ifland  of 


offered  fome  reafon,  if  in  his  fenfes,  to  have  flayed  thefe 
refpedive  proceedings.  It  is  therefore  an  invariable 
rule,  when  any  time  intervenes  between  the  attainder 
and  the  award  of  execution,  to  demand  of  the  prifoner 
what  he  hath  to  allege  why  execution  fhoald  not  be 
awarded  againft  him  ;  and,  if  he  appears  to  be  infane, 
the  judge,  in  his  diferetion  may  and  ought  to  reprieve 
him.  Or,  the  party  may  plead  in  bar  of  execution  ; 
which  plea  may  be  either .  pregnancy,  the  king’s  par* 
don,  an  ad  of  grace,  or  diverfity  ot  perfon, .viz.  that 
he  is  not  the  fame  that  was  attainted,  and  the  like.  In 
this  laft  cafe  a  jury  fhall  be  impanelled  to  try  this  colla¬ 
teral  iffue,  namely,  the  identity  of  his  perfon  ;  and  not 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  for  that  has  been  decided 
before. .  And  in  thefe  collateral  iffues  the  trial  fhall  be 
injlanter  ;  and  no  time  allowed  the  prifoner”  to  make  his 
defence  or  produce  his  witneffes,  unlefs  he  will  make 
oath  that  he. is  not  the  perfon  attainted  :  neither  fhall 
any  peremptory  challenges  of  the  jury  be  allowed  the 
prifoner,  though  formerly  fuch  challenges  were  held  to 
be  allowable  whenever  a  man’s  life  was  in  queftion.  If 
neither  pregnancy,  infanity,  non-identity,  nor  other  plea* 
will  avail  to  avoid  the  judgment,  and  flay  the  execution 
confequent  thereupon,  the  laft  and  fureft  refort  is  in  the 
king’s  moft  gracious  pardon  ;  the  granting  of  which  is 
the  moft  amiable  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Sec  the 
article  Pardon. 

REPRISALS,  a  right  which  princes  claim  of  ta¬ 
king  from  their  enemies  any  thing  equivalent  to  what 
they  unjuftly  detain  from  them  or  their  fubjeds.  For 
as  the  delay  of  making  war  may  fometimes  be  detrL 


REP  ReVe  NT  AT  I  ON,  in  the  drama,  the  exhibl-  rare  punitur ,*  and l  the  law  knows  not  but  he  might  have 
l  ie  together,  with  the  feenes,  offered  fome  reafon,  if  m  his  fenfes,  to  have  ftayed  thefe  | 
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frifals.  mental  to  Individuals  who  have  differed  by  depredations 
7T~  from  foreign  potentates,  our  laws  have  in  fome  refpcfts 
armed  the  fubjeCt  with  powers  to  impel  the  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  by  directing  the  miniders  of  the  crown  to  iflue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprifal  upon  due  demand :  the 
prerogative  of  granting  which  is*  nearly  related  to,  and 
plainly  derived  from,  that  other  of  making  war  ;  this 
being  indeed  only  an  incomplete  date  of  hoftiiities,  and 
generally  ending  in  a  formal  denunciation  of  war.  Tliefe 
letters  are  grantable  by  the  law  of  nations,  whenever  the 
fubje&s  of  one  date  are  oppietTed  and  injured  by  thofe 
of  another  ;  and  judice  is  denied  by  that  date  to  which 
the  oppreffor  belongs.  In  this  cafe  letters  of  marque 
and  reprifal  words  ufed  as  fynonymous  ;  and  fignify- 
ing,  the  latter  a  taking  in  return,  the  former  the  pading 
the  frontiers  in  order  to  fuch  taking)  may  be  obtained, 
in  order  to  feize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  fubje&s  of 
the  offending  date,  until  fatisfadlion  be  made,  wliere- 
ever  they  happen  to  be  found.  And  indeed  this  cudom 
of  reprifals  feems  dictated  by  nature  herfelf ;  for  which 
reafon  we  find  in  the  mod  ancient  times  very  notable 
indances  of  it.  But  here  the  necedity  is  obvious  of 
calling  in  the  fovereign  power,  to  determine  when  re¬ 
prifals  may  be  made  ;  elfe  every  private  fufferer  would 
be  a  judge  in  his  own  canfe.  In  purfuance  of  which 
principle,  it  is  with  us  declared  by  the  dat.  4  Hen.  V. 
c.  7.  that,  if  any  fubjeCts  of  the  realm  are  oppreffed  in 
time  of  truce  by  any  foreigners,  the  king  will  grant 
marque  in  due  form,  to  all  that  feel  themfelves  grieved. 
Which  form  is  thus  directed  to  be  obferved  :  the  fuf¬ 
ferer  mud  fird  apply  to  the  lord  privy-feal,  and  he  fhall 
make  out  letters  of  requed  under  the  privy-fcal;  and  if  af¬ 
ter  fuch  requed  of  fatisfaCtion  made,  the  party  required 
do  not  within  convenient  time  make  due  fatisfaCtion  or 
reditution  to  the  party  grieved,  the  lord-chancellor  fhall 
make  him  out  letters  of  marque  under  the  great  feal ; 
and  by  virtue  of  thefe  he  may  attack  and  ieize  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  aggreffor  nation,  without  hazard  of  being 
condemned  as  a  robber  or  pirate. 

Reprisal,  or  Recaption ,  is  a  fpedes  of  remedy  al¬ 
lowed  to  an  injured  perfon.  This  happens  when  any 
one  hath  deprived  another  of  his  property  in  goods  or 
chattels  perfonal,  or  wrongfully  detains  one’s  wife,  child, 
©r  fervant  :  in  which  cafe  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and 
the  hud>and,  parent,  or  mader,  may  lawfully  claim  and 
retake  them,  wherever  lie  happens  to  find  them ;  fo  it 
be  not  in  a  riotous  manner,  or  attended  with  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  The  reafon  for  this  is  obvious  ;  fince  it 
may  frequently  happen  that  the  owner  may  have  this 
only  opportunity  of  doing  himfelf  judice  :  his  goods 
may  be  afterwards  conveyed  away  or  dedroyed ;  and 
his  wife,  children,  or  fervants,  concealed  or  carried  out 
of  his  reach  ;  if  lie  had  no  fpeedier  remedy  than  the  or* 
dinary  procefs  of  law.  If  therefore  he  can  fo  contrive 
it  as  to  gain  poffeffion  of  his  property  again,  without 
force  or  terror,  the  law  favours  and  will  judify  his  pro* 
ceeding.  But,  as  the  public  peace  is  a  iuperior  conii- 
deration  to  any  one  man’s  private  property  ;  and  as,  if 
individuals  were  once  allowed  to  ufe  private  force 
as  a  remedy  for  private  injuries,  ail  focial  judice 
mud  ceafe,  the  drong  would  give  law  to  the  weak, 
and  every  man  would  revert  to  a  date  of  'nature  ; 
for  thefe  reafons  it  is  provided,  that  this  natural  right 
of  recaption  fhall  never  be  exerted,  where  fuch  exertion 
mud'oecafion  drife  and  bodily  contention,  or  endanger 
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the  peace  of  fociety.  If,  for  indance,  my  horfe  Is  ta-  Reprpt>a* 
ken  away,  and  I  find  him  in  a  common,  a  fair,  or 
a  public  inn,  I  may  lawfully  feize  him  to  my  own  ufe : 
but  I  cannot  judify  breaking  open  a  private  dable,  or  — 
entering  on  the  grounds  of  a  third  perfon,  to  take  him, 
except  he  be  felonioufiy  dolen  ;  but  mud  have  recourfe 
to  an  aCtion  at  law. 

REPROBATION,  in  theology,  means  the  aCt  of 
abandoning,  or  date  of  being  abandoned,  to  eternal  de- 
drirCtion,  and  is  applied  to  that  decree  or  refolve  which 
God  has  taken  from  all  eternity  to  purtifii  finners  who 
fhall  die  in  impenitence  ;  in  which  fend  it  is  direCtly  op- 
pofed  to  election.  When  a  finner  is  fo  hardened  as  to 
feel  no  remorfe  or  mifgiving  of  confcience,  it  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  fign  of  reprobation  ;  which  by  the  cafuids 
has  been  didinguifhed  into  pofitive  and  negative.  The 
fird  is  that  whereby  God  is  fuppofed  to  create  men 
with  a  pofitive  and  abfolute  refolution  to  damn  them 
eternally.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  St  Anguf* 
tine  and  other  Chridian  fathers,  and  is  a  peculiar  tenet 
of  Calvin  and  mod  of  his  followers.  The  church  of 
England,  in  'The  thirty-nine  Articles ,  teaches  fomething 
like  it ;  and  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  the  Confejfton  of 
Faith ,  maintains  it  in  the  dronged  terms.  But  the 
notion  is  generally  exploded,  and  is  believed  by  no  ra* 
tional  divine  in  either  church,  being  totally  injurious  to 
the  judice  of  the  Deity.  Negative  or  conditional  re¬ 
probation  is  that  whereby  God,  though  he  has  a  fmcerC 
defire  to  fave  men,  and  furnifhes  them  with  the  neceffary 
means,  fo  that  all  if  they  will  may  be  faved,  yet  fees 
that  there  are  many  who  will  not  be  faved  by  the 
means,  however  powerful,  that  are  afforded  them;  tho* 
by  other  means  which  the  Deity  fees,  but  will  not  af¬ 
ford  them,  they  might  be  faved.  Reprobation  refpeCts 
angels  as  well  as  men,  and  refpeCts  the  latter  either 
fallen  or  unfallen.  See  Predestination. 

REPRODUCTION,  is  ufually  underdood  to  mean 
the  restoration  of  a  thing  before  exiding,  and  fince  de¬ 
droyed.  It  is  very  well  known  that  trees  and  plants 
may  be  railed  from  flips  and  cuttings  ;  and  fome  late 
obfervations  have  fhown,  that  there  are  fome  animals 
which  have  the  fame  property.  The  polype  *  was  the  *  See  **** 
fird  indance  we  had  of  this  ;  but  we  had  fcarce  time  Tus% 
to  wonder  at  the  difeovery  Mr*  Trembley  had  made, 
when  Mr  Bonett  difeovered  the  fame  property  in  a 
fpecies  of  water-worm.  Amongd  the  plants  which 
may  be  raifed  from  cuttings,  there  are  fome  which  feem  to 
poffeis  this  quality  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  that  the  fmal- 
led  portion  of  them  will  become  a  complete  tree  again. 

It  deferves  inquiry,  whether  or  not  the  great  Au¬ 
thor  of  nature,  when  he  ordained  that  certain  infeCts, 
as  thefe  polypes  and  worms,  fhould  refemble  thofe  plants 
in  that  particular,  allowed  them  this  power  of  being  re¬ 
produced  in  the  fame  degree  ?  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  whether  this  reproduction  will  or  will  not  take 
place  in  whatever  part  the  worm  is  cut  ?  I  n  order  to 
try  this,  Mr  Bonett  entered  on  a  courfe  of  many  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  water-worms  which  have  this  proper¬ 
ty.  Thefe  are,  at  their  common  growth,  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  and  of  a  brownifh  colour,  with  a  cad 
of  reddifh.  From  one  of  thefe  worms  he  cut  off  the 
head  and  tail,  taking  from  each  extremity  only  a  fmall 
piece  of  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  but  neither  of 
thefe  pieces  were  able  to  reproduce  what  was  wanting. 

They  both  perifhed  in  about  24  hours ;  the  tail  fird, 
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Rcprodnc-  aad  afterwards  the  head.  As  to  the  body  of  the  worm 
,ion-  from  which  thefe  pieces  were  feparated,  it  lived  as  well 

' - * -  as  before,  and  feemed  indeed  to  fuffer  nothing  by  the 

lofs,  the  head-part  being  immediately  ufed  as  if  the  head 
was  thereon,  boring  the  creature’s  way  into  the  mud. 
There  are,  befides  this,  two  other  points  in  which  the 
reproduftion  will  not  take  place;  the  one  of  thefe  is 
about  the  fifth  or  fixth  ring  from  the  head,  and  the 
other  at  the  fane  dillance  from  the  tail ;  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  condition  of  the  great  artery  in  thefe  parts 
js  the  caufe  of  this. 

What  is  faid  of  the  want  of  the  reprodu&ive  power 
of  thefe  parts  relates  only  to  the  head  and  tail  ends  ; 
for  as  to  the  body,  it  feels  very  little  inconvenience  from 
the  lofs  of  what  is  taken  off,  and  very  fpeedily  reprodu¬ 
ces  thofe  parts.  Where  then  does  the  principle  of  life 
refide  in  fuch  worms,  which,  after  having  their  heads 
cut  off,  will  have  not  only  the  fame  motions,  but  even 
the  inclinations,  that  they  had  before?  and  yet  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  very  fmall,  compared  to  feveral  others  which 
at  the  fame  time  offer  themfelves  to  our  reafon.  Is  this 
wonderful  reproduaion  of  parts  only  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  the  laws  of  motion?  or  is  there  lodged  in  the 
body  of  the  creature  a  chain  of  minute  buds  or  fhoots, 
a  fort  of  little  embryos,  already  formed  and  placed  in 
fuch  parts  where  the  reprodu&ions  are  to  begin  ?  Are 
thefe  worms  only  mere  machines?  or  are  they,  like  more 
perfca  animals,  a  fort  of  compound,  the  fprings  of 
whofe  motions  are  aanated  or  regulated  by  a  fort  of 
foul  ?  And  if  they  have  themfelves  fuch  a  principle, 
how  is  it  that  this  principle  is  multiplied,  and  is  found 
in  every  feparate  piece  ?  Is  it  to  be  granted,  that  there 
are  in  thefe  worms,  not  a  fingle  foul  (if  it  is  to  be  fo  call¬ 
ed)  in  each,  but  that  each  contains  as  many  fouls  as  there 
are  pieces  capable  of  reproducing  perfect  animals  ?  Are 
we  to  believe  with  Malpighi,  that  thefe  forts  of  worms 
are  all  heart  and  brain  from  one  end  to  the  other!  This 
may  be  ;  but  yet  if  we  knew  that  it  was  fo,  we  (hould 
know  in  reality  but  very  little  the  more  for  knowing  it: 
and  it  feems,  after  all,  that  in  cafes  of  this  kind  we  are 
only  to  admire  the  works  of  the  great  Creator,  and  fit 
down  in  filence. 

The  nice  fenfe  of  feeling  in  fpiders  has  been  much 
talked  of  by  naturalids;  but  it  appears  that  thefe  worms 
have  yet  fomewliat  more  furpriling  in  them  in  regard 
to  this  particular.  If  a  piece  of  flick,  or  any  other 
fubflaiice,  be  brought  near  them,  they  do  not  flay  for 
its  touching  them,  but  begin  to  leap  and  frilk  about  as 
(oon  as  it  comes  towards  them.  There  want,  however, 
fome  farther  experiments  to  afeertain  whether  this  be 
really  owing  to  feeling  or  to  fight ;  for  though  we  can 
difeover  no  diflinft  organs  of  light  in  thefe  creatures, 
yet  they  feem  affe&ed  by  the  light  of  the  fun  or  a 
candle,  and  always  frifk  about  it  in  the  fame  manner  at 
the  approach  of  either ;  nay,  even  the  moon-light  has 
fome  effect  upon  them. 

A  twig  of  willow,  poplar,  or  many  other  trees,  be¬ 
ing  planted  in  the  earth,  takes  root,  and  becomes  a 
tree,  every  piece  of  which  will  in  the  fame  manner  pro¬ 
duce  other  trees.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  thefe  worms: 
they  are  cut  to  pieces,  and  thefe  feveral  pieces  become 
perfect  animals ;  and  each  of  thefe  may  be  again  cut 
into  a  number  of  pieces,  each  of  which  will  in  the  fame 
manner  produce  an  animal.  It  had  been  fuppofed  by 
fome  that  thefe  worms  were  oviparous :  but  Mr  13a- 
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nett,  on  cutting  one  of  them  to  pieces,  having  obferved  fteprod^ 
a  flender  fubflance,  refembling  a  fmall  filament,  to  move  t  tion- 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  pieces,  feparated  it  ;  and  on 
examining  it  with  glaffes,  found  it  to  be  a  perfect  worm, 
of  the  fame  form  with  its  parent,  which  lived  and  grew 
larger  in  a  veffel  of  water  into  which  he  put  it.  *1  hefe 
fmall  bodies  are  eafily  divided,  and  very  readily  complete 
themfelves  again,  a  day  ufually  ferving  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  head  to  the  part  that  wants  one  ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  fmaller  and  flenderer  the  worms  are,  the  foon- 
er  they  complete  themfelves  after  this  operation.  When 
the  bodies  of  the  large  worms  are  examined  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  it  is  very  eafy  to  fee  the  appearance  of  the 
young  worms  alive,  and  moving  about  within  them  i.. 
but  it  requires  great  precifion  and  exa£tnefs  to  be  certain 
of  this  ;  iince  the  ramifications  of  the  great  artery  have, 
very  much  the  appearance  of  young  worms,  and  they 
are  kept  in  a  fort  of  continual  motion  by  the  fyftoles 
and  diafloles  of  the  feveral  portions  of  the  artery,  which 
ferve  as  fo  many  hearts.  It  is  very  certain,  that  what 
we  force  in  regard  to  thefe  animals  by  our  operations, 
is  done  alfo  naturally  every  day  in  the  brooks  and 
ditches  where  they  live.  A  curious  observer  will  find 
in  thefe  places  many  of  them  without  heads  or  tails,  and 
fome  without  either;  as  alfo  other  fragments  of  various 
kinds,  all  which  are  then  in  the  a&  of  completing  them¬ 
felves  :  but  whether  accidents  have  reduced  them  to 
this  flate,  or  they  thus  pnrpofely  throw  off  parts  of 
their  own  body  for  the  reprodu&ion  of  more  animals, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  They  are  plainly  liable  to 
many  accidents,  by  which  they  lofe  the  feveral  parts  of 
their  body,  and  mull  perifh  very  early  if  they  had  not 
a  power  of  reproducing  what  was  loll :  they  often  are 
broken  into  two  pieces,  by  the  refiltance  of  fome  hard 
piece  of  mud  which  they  eater  ;  and  they  are  fubje£L 
to  a  difeafe,  a  kind  of  gangrene,  rotting  off  the  feveral 
parts  of  their  bodies,  and  mull  inevitably  penlh  by  it, 
had  they  not  this  furprifing  property. 

This  worm  was  a  fecond  inftance,  after  the  polype, 
of  the  furpriling  power  in  an  animal  of  recovering  its 
mod  efifential  parts  when  lod.  But  Nature  does  not 
feem  to  have  limited  her  beneficence  in  this  refpetl  to 
thefe  two  creatures.  Mr  Bonett  tried  the  fame  expe¬ 
riments  on  another  fpecies  of  water-worm,  differing  from 
the  former  in  being  much  thicker.  This  kind  of  worm, 
when  divided  in  the  fummer-feafon,  very  often  IhowS  the 
fair* property:  for  if  it  be  cut  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
the  pieces  will  lie  like  dead  for  a  long  time,  but  after¬ 
wards  will  move  about  again  ;  and  will  be  found  in  thia 
date  of  red  to  have  recovered  a  head,  or  a  tail,  or  both. 

After  recovering  their  parts,  they  move  very  little;  and, 
according  to  this  gentleman’s  experiments,  feldom  live 
more  than  a  month. 

It  fhould  feem,  that  the  more  difficult  fuccefs  of  this 
lad  kind  of  worm,  after  cutting,  and  the  long  time  it 
takes  to  recover  the  lod  parts,  if  it  do  recover  them  at 
all,  is  owing  to  its  thicknefs  ;  iince  we  always  find  ia 
that  fpecies  of  worms  which  fucceeds  bell  of  all,  that 
thofe  which  are  thinned  always  recover  their  parts  much 
fooner  than  the  others. 

The  water-infe£ls  alfo  are  not  the  only  creatures 
which  have  this  power  of  recovering  their  lod  parts. 

The  earth  affords  us  fome  already  difeovered  to  grow 
in  this  manner  from  their  cuttings,  and  thefe  not  lefs 


deferving  our  admiration  than  thofe  of  the  water :  the 

common. 
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* :  ovluc*  common  earth-worms  are  of  this  kind,  Some  of  thefe 

\  M  >n*  worms  have  been  divided  into  two,  others  into  three  or 
-  ^  four  pieces ;  and  fome  of  thefe  pieces,  after  having  paff 
fed  two  or  three  months  without  any  appearance  of  life 
or  motion,  have  then  begun  to  reproduce  a  head  or  tail 
or  both.  The  reproduction  of  the  anus,  after  fuch  a 
flate  of  reft,  is  no  long  work  ;  a  few  days  do  it :  but  it 
|  I  is  other  wife  with  the  head,  that  does  not  feem  to  per¬ 

form  its  functions  in  the  divided  pieces  till  about  feven 
months  after  the  feparation.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  all  thefe  operations  both  on  earth  and  water- worms, 
the  hinder  part  fuffers  greatly  more  than  the  fore 
l  part  in  the  cutting  ;  for  it  always  twills  itfelf  about  a 

long  time,  as  if  aduated  by  ftrong  convulfions  ;  where¬ 
as  the  head  ufually  crawls  away  without  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  great  uneafmefs. 

The  reprodudion  of  feveral  parts  of  lobfters,  crabs, 
See .  makes  alfo  one  of  the  great  curiofities  in  natural 
liiftory.  That,  in  lien  of  an  orgauical  part  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  broken  off,  another  fhall  rife  perfectly  like  it,  may 
feem  inconfiftent  with  the  modern  iyftem  of  generation, 
where  the  animal  is  fappofed  to  be  wholly  formed  in 
the  egg.  Yet  has  the  matter  of  fact  been  well  attefted 
by  the  fifhermen,  and  even  by  feveral  virtuofos  who  have 
taken  the  point  into  examination,  particularly  M.  de 
Reaumur  and  M.  Perrauk,  whofe  (kill  and  exadnefs  in 
things  of  this  nature  will  hardly  be  queftioned.  The 
legs  of  lobfters,  &c.  confift  each  of  live  articulations  ; 
now,  when  any  of  the  kgs  happen  to  break  by  any  ac¬ 
cident,  as  in  walking,  See.  which  frequently  happens, 
the  fradure  is  always  found  to  be  in  a  part  near  the 
fourth  articulation  ;  and  what  they  thus  lofe  is  precife- 
ly  reproduced  fome  time  afterwards  ;  that  is,  a  part 
of  a  leg  fhoots  out,  confiding  of  four  articulations,  the 
firft  whereof  has  two  claws  as  before ;  fo  that  the  lofs 
is  entirely  repaired. 

If  a  lobfter’s  leg  be  broken  off  by  defign  at  the  fourth 
or  fifth  articulation,  what  is  thus  broken  off  always 
comes  again  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  if  the.  fracture  be  made 
in  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  articulation.  In  thofe  caffs, 
the  reproduction  is  very  rare  if  things  continue  as  they 
are.  But  what  is  exceedingly  furpiifing  is,  that  they 
do  not ;  for,  upon  viliting  the  lobfter  maimed  in  thefe 
barren  and  unhappy  articulations,  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days,  all  the  other  articulations  are  found  broken 
off  to  the  fourth ;  and  it  is  fufpeded  they  have  per¬ 
formed  the  operation  on  themfelves,  to  make  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  leg  certain. 

The  part  reproduced  is  not  only  perfectly  like  that 
retrenched,  but  alfo,  in  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  grows 
equal  to  it.  Hence  it  is  that  we  frequently  fee  lob¬ 
fters,  which  have  their  two  big  legs  unequal,  and  that 
in  all  proportions.  This  fhows  the  fmaller  leg  to  be  a 
aew  one. 

A  part  thus  reproduced  being  broken,  there  is  a  fe¬ 
cond  reproduction.  The  dimmer,  which  is  the  only 
feafon  of  the  year  when  the  lobfters  eat,  is  the  molt 
favourable  time  for  the  reproduction.  It  is  then  per¬ 
formed  in  four  or  five  weeks;  whereas  it  takes  up  eight 
or  nine  months  in  any  other  feafon.  The  final!  legs  "are 
fometimes  reproduced,  but  more  rarely,  as  well  as  more 
flowly,  than  the  great  ones  :  the  horns  do  the  fame. 
The  experiment  is  molt  eafily  tried  on  the  common 
crab,  bee  Metaphysics,  p.  574.  note  (r);  and  Phy¬ 
siology,  n°  261. 


REPTILES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  animals  Reptiles 
denominated  from  their  creeping  or  advancing  on  the  li 
belly.  Or  reptiles  are  a  genus  of  animals  and  infeds,  RePuirion' 
which,  inftead  of  feet,  reft  on  one  part  of  the  body,  ~  v 
while  they  advance  forward  with  tlic  reft.  Such  are 
earthworms,  fnakes,  caterpillars,  &c.  Indeed,  moft  of 
the  clafs  of  reptiles  have  feet ;  only  thofe  very  fmall, 
and  the  legs  remarkably  fhort  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  body. 

Natnralifts  ohferve  a  world  of  artful  contrivance  for 
the  motion  of  reptiles.  Thus,  particularly  in  the  earth¬ 
worm,  Dr  W  ill  is  tells  us,  the  whole  body  is  only  a  chain 
ef  annular  muffles  ;  or,  as  Dr  Derham  fays,  it  is  only 
one  continued  fpiral  mufcle,  the  orbicular  fibres  where¬ 
of  being  contracted,  render  each  ring  narrower  and 
longer  than  before  ;  by  which  means  it"  is  enabled,  like 
the  wonu  of  an  augre,  to  bore  its  paffage  into  the 
earth.  Its  reptile  motion  might  alfo  be  explained  by 
a  wire  wound  on  a  cylinder,  which  when  flipped  off, 
and  one  end  extended  and  held  fait,  will  bring  the' 
other  near  to  it.  So  the  earthworm  having  (hot  out 
or  extended  his  body  (which  is  with  a  wreathing), 
it  takes  hold  by  theie  fmalf  feet  it  hath,  and  fo  con- 
tra&s  the  hinder  part  of  its  body.  Dr  Tyfon  adds,, 
that  when  the  forepart  of  the  body  is  ftretched  out, 
and  applied  to  a  plane  at  a  diftance,  the  hind  part 
relaxing  and  fhortening  is  eafily  drawn  towards  it  as  a 
centre. 

Its  feet  are  difpofed  in  a  quadruple  row  the  whole 
length  of  the  worm,  with  which,  as  with  fo  many  hooks,, 
it  faftens  down  fometimes  this  and  fometimes  that  part 
of  the  body  to  the  plane,  and  at  the  fame  time  flretch- 
es  out  or  drags  after  it  another. 

The  creeping  of  ferpents  is  effeded  after  a  fomewhat 
different  manner;  there  being  a  difference  in  their 
firuCture,  in  that  thefe  laft  have  a  campages  of  bones- 
articulated  together. 

*1  ^  body  here  is  not  drawn  together,  but  as  it  were 
complicated  ;  part  of  it  being  applied  on  the  rough 
ground,  and  the  reft  ejaculated  and  fhot  from  it,  which 
ffieing  fet  on  the  ground  in  its  turn,  brings  the  other- 
after  it.  The  fpiae  of  the  back  varioufly  wreathed  has 
the  fame  effed  in  leaping,  as  the  joints  in  the  feet  of 
other  animals;  they  make  their  leaps  by  means  of 
mufcles,  and  extend  the  plicae  or  folds.  See  Zoolo¬ 
gy. 

REPUBLIC,  or  commonwealth,  a  popular  ftate  or 
government ;  or  a  nation  where  the  people  have  the 
government  in  tlieir  own  hands.  See  Government,, 
Aristocracy,  Democracy,  and  Monarchy. 

Republic  of  Letters,  a  phrafe  ufed  colledively  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  ftudious  and  learned  people. 

REPUDIATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  aCt  of  di¬ 
vorcing.  See  Divorce. 

REPULSION,  in  phyfics,  that  property  of  bodies 
whereby  they  recede  from  each  other,  and,  on  certain 
oecafions,  mutually  avoid  coming  into  contad. 

Repulsion,  as  well  as  attradion,  has  of  late  been. 
conftdered  as  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  all  matter, 
and  has  been  much  ufed  in  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  nature  :  thus  the  particles  of  air,  fire,  fleam,  eledric 
fluid,  Sc c.  are  all  faid  to  have  a  repulftvc  power  with, 
refped  to  one  another. — That  this  is  the  cafe  with  the 
air,  and  vapour  cf  all  kinds,  is  certain  ;  becaufe  when* 
they  are  compreffed  into  a  fmall  fpace,  they  expand,; 
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«  t  f  ,  ,  .  e'  i*  t.«.  eleftricitv,  fed  themfelves  by  fupplication  to  his  majefty.  Of  this  &equoft, 

jSqfr^^Jp^im^te  faih  nay,  the  fuppofition  of  a  repulfive  court  the  lord  privy-feal  was  chief  judge,  affifted  by  the  Bla^ 
power  ^mong1  the^partides  pf  JLftric  fluid  is  Lon-  -afters  of  reauefts  ;  and  it  had  beginning  about  the  9 


fiftent  with  die  phenomena,  as  has  teen  demo  nit  rated 
under  the  article  Electricity,  Se£t.  V.  and  VI.  li¬ 
ven  in  thofe  fluids,  air  and  fteam,  where  a  repulfive 
power  moft  manifeftly  exi'fts,  it  is  demonarable  that  the 
repulfion  cannot  be  a  primary  quality,  fmce  it  can  be 
increafed  to  a  great  degree  by  heat,  and  dimimihed  by 
cold :  but  it  is  impolfible  that  a  primary  quality  ot 
■  matter  can  be  increafed  or  diminilhed  by  any  external 
circumltances  whatever;  for  whatever  property  depends 
upon  external  circumftanccs,  is-not  a  primary  but  a  fe- 
condary  one.— The  repulfion  of  cleft ri Red  bodies  is  ex¬ 
plained  under  the  article  Electricity  :  that  of  others 
is  lefs  fubjeft  to  inveftigation  ;  and  the  moft  that  can 
be  faid  concerning  it  is,  that  in  many  cafes  it  feenis  to 
be  the  confequence  of  a  modification  of  fire,  and  m 

others  of  electricity.  , 

REPUTATION  means  credit,  honour, ^  or  the 
charafter  of  good  •,  and  fince  we  are  deftined  to  live 
in  fociety,  is  neceffary  and  ufeful  more  or  lefs  to  every 
human  being.  There  is  no  man,  except  one  who  is 
■  overgrown  with  pride  and  felf-conceit.  or  whole  aftions 
are  bad,  but  pays  attention  to  his  reputation,  and  wilh- 
es  to  poflefs  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours  or  the 
world.  The  love  of  reputation  and  of  fame  are  moft 
powerful  fprings  of  aftion ;  but  though  they  proceed 
from  the  fame  principle,  the  means  of  attaining  them, 
and  the  effefts  of  them,  are  not  altogether  the  fame. 

Many  means  indeed  ferve  equally  to  fupport  the  re¬ 
putation  and  to  increafe  the  fame,  differing  only  in  de¬ 
grees-,  others,  however,  bel  mg  peculiarly  either  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other.  An  honeft  reputation  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind;  it  is  obtained  by  the  focial  vir¬ 
tues  and  the  conftant  praftice  of  the  common  duties  of 
life.  This  kind  of  reputation  indeed  is  neither  exten- 
five'nor  brilliant, but  it  is  eften  the  moft  ufeful  in  point 
of  happinefs.  Wit,  talents,  and  genius,  are  the  necef- 
-fary  requifites  for  fame  ;  but  thofe  advantages  are  per¬ 
haps  lefs  real  in  their  confequences  than  thofe  anting 
from  a  good  reputation.  What  is  of  real  ufe  colls 
little  ;  things  rare  and  iplendid  require  the  greateft  la- 
hour  to  procure,  and  yield  perhaps  a  more  ideal  happi- 
nefs. 

Fame  can  be  pofleffed,  comparatively  fpeaking,  but 
by  few  individuals  ;  as  it  requires  either  very  fupenor 
abilities,  fupported  by  great  efforts,  or  very  fortunate 
circumftances.  It  is  conftituted  by  the  applaufe  of 
mankind,  or  at  lead  by  that  of  a  Angle  nation  ;  whilft 
reputation  is  of  much  lefs  extent,  and  arifes  from  differ¬ 
ent  circumftances.  That  reputation  which  is  founded 
on  deceit  and  artifice  is  never  folid  ;  and  the  moft  ho¬ 
nourable  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  moft  ufeful. 
Every  one  may  fafely,  and  indeed  ought  to,  afpue  to 
the  confideration  and  praife  due  to  his  condition,  and 
merit ;  bur  he  who  afpires  to  moie,  or  who  feeks  it  by 
difhoneft  means,  will  at  length  meet  with  contempt. 

REQUEST,  in  law,  a  fupplication  or  petition -pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  prince,  or  to  a  court  of  juftice  ;  begging 
relief  in  fome  confcionable  cafes  .where  the  . common  lav/ 
.grants  no  immediate  redrefs. 

C  urt  of  Rh*nJE>rs  ( curia  requlfitiotium)  was  a  court 
of  equity,  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  court  of  chan¬ 
cery,  but  inferior  to  it ;  principally  inftituted  for  the 
£€lief  of  fuch  petitioners  as  in  confcionable  cafes  addref- 


mafters  of  requefts ;  and  it  had  beginning  about  the  9 
Hen.  VII.  according  to  Sir  Julius  Caefar’s  traftate  upon 
this  fubjeft :  though  Mr  Gwyn,  in  his  preface  to  his 
Readings,  faith  it  began  from  a  commiflion  firft  grant¬ 
ed  by  king  Henry  VIII.  This  court,  having  affumed 
great  power  to  ltfelf,  fo  that  it  became  burthenfome, 
Mich .  anno  40  and  41  Elvz.  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon-pleas  it  was  adjudged  upon  folemn  argument, 
that  the  court  of  requefts  was  no  court  of  judica¬ 
ture,  &c.  and  by  ftat.  16  &  17  Gar  I.  c.  10.  it  wa§ 
taken  away. 

There  are  ftill  courts  of  requefts,  or  courts  of  con- 
fcience,  conftituted  in  London  and  other  trading  and 
populous  diftrifts  for  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts, 
The  firft  of  thefe  was  eftablifhed  in  London  fo  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  an  aa  of  their  common 
council ;  which  however  was  certainly  infufficieiit  for 
that  purpofe,  and  illegal,  till  confirmed  by  ftatute  3  Jac. 

I.  c.  1 5.  which  has  fmce  been  explained  and  amended 
by  ftatute  14  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  The  conftitution  is  this: 
two  aldermen  and  four  commoners  fit  twice  a  week  to 
hear  all  caufes  of  debt  not  exceeding  the  value  of  forty 
{hillings  ;  which  they  examine  in  a.fummary  way,  by 
the  oath  of  the  parties  or  other  witneffes,  and  make 
fuch  order  therein  as  is  confonant  to  equity  and  good 
confidence.  The  time  and  expence  of  obtaining  this 
fummary  redrefs  are  very  inconfiderable,  which  make  it 
a  great  benefit  to  trade;  and  thereupon  divers  trading 
towns  and  other  diftrifts  have  obtained  afts  of  parlia* 
ment  for  eftablifhing  in  them  courts  of  confcience  upon 
nearly  the  fame  plan  as  that  in  the  city  of  London. 

By  25  Geo.  III.  c.  45.  \ which  is  confined  to  prose¬ 
cutions  in  courts  of  confcience  in  London*  Middlefex, 
and  the  borough  of  Southwark),  and  by  26  Geo.  III. 
c.  38.  (which  extends  the  provifions  of  the  former  aft 
to  all  other  courts  inftituted  for  the  recovery  of  fmall 
debts),  it  is  enafted,  that  after  the  firft  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1786,  no  perfon  wholoever,  being  a  debtor  or  de¬ 
fendant,  and  who  has  been  or  fliall  be  committed  to  any 
gaol  or  pnfon  by  order  of  any  court  or  commiffioners 
authorifed  by  any'  aft  or  afts  of  parliament  for  conftitu- 
ting  or  regulating  any  court  or  courts  for  the  recovery 
of  fmall  debts,  where  the  debt  does  not  exceed  twenty 
{hillings,  £hall  be  kept  or  continued  in  cuilody,  on  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  more  than  twenty  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  laft  mentioned  aft  ;  or  from  the 
time  of  his,  her,  or  their  commitment  to  prifon :  and 
where  the  original  debt  does  not  amount  o  or  exceed 
the  fum  of  forty  {hillings,  more  than  forty  days  from  the 
commencement  of  the  faid  aft,  or  from  the  time  of  his, 
her,  or  their  commitment  as  aforefaid  ;  and  all  gaolers 
are  thereby  required  to  difeharge  iuch  perfons  accord¬ 
ingly.  And  by  feft.  2.  if  it  {hall  be  proved  to  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  the  court,  that  any  luch  debtor  has  money 
or  goods  which  he  has  wilfully  and  fraudulently  con¬ 
cealed  :  in  that  cafe  the  court  {hall  have  power  to  en¬ 
large  the  aforeiaid  times  of  imprifonment  for  debts  un- 
dei  twenty  {hillings,  to  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  and  for  debts  under  forty  {hillings,  to  any  time  not 
exceeding  fixty  days  ;  which  laid  ground  of  farther  de¬ 
tention  {hall  be  fpecr  ed  in  the  faid  commitment.  And 
that  (by  feft.  3.)  at  the  expiration  of  the  laid  refpec- 
tive  times  of  imprifonment,'  every  Inch  perion  {hall  im¬ 
mediately  be  difeharged,  without  paying  any  fum  of 
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Tcm  money,  or  other  reward  or  gratuity  whatfoever,  to  the 
^  gaoler  of  fuch  gaol  on  any  pretence  whatfoever  ;  and 
a*  every  gaoler  demanding  or  receiving  any  fee  for  the 
difeharge  of  any  fuch  perfon,  or  keeping  any  fuch  per- 
fon  prifoner  after  the  faid  refpeClive  times  limited  by  the 
faid  aCt,  fliall  forfeit  five  pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  a 
Cummary  way  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  one 
moiety  thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  overfeers  of.  the  poor 
of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  fliall  be  committed,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer. 

REQUIEM,  in  the  Romilh  hiftory,  a  mafs  fung 
for  the  reft  of  the  foul  of  a  perfon  deceafed. 

RESCISSION,  in  the  civil  law,  an  aCtion  intended  for 
the  annulling  or  fetting  afide  any  contraCt,  deed,  -&c. 

RESCRIPT,  an  anfwer  delivered  by  an  emperor, 
or  a  pope,  when  confulted  by  particular  perfons  on 
fome  difficult  queflion  or  point  of  law,  to  ferve  as  a 
decifion  thereof. 

RESEDA,  dyer’s-weed,  Tellow-weed,  V/eld,  or 
Wild-woad  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of  trigynia,  belonging 
to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcell me*. 
The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  partite  ;  the  petals  lan- 
ciniated  ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  and  opening  at  the 
mouth.  There  are  1 1  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  is  the  luteola  or  common  dyer’s  weed,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  wafle  places  in  many  parts  of  Britain. 
The  young  leaves  are  often  undulated  ;  the  ftalk  is  a 
yard  high,  or  more,  terminated  with  a  long,  naked  fpike 
of  yeliowifh-green  flowers  :  the  plant  is  cultivated  and 
much  ufed  for  dying  filk  and  wool  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  great  recommendation  of  the  plant  is,  that  it  will 
grow  with  very  little  trouble,  without  dung,  and  on  the 
very  worfl  foils.  For  this  reafon  it  is  commonly  fown 
with,  or  immediately  after,  barley  or  oats,  without  any 
additional  care,  except  drawing  a  bufh  over  it  to  harrow 
it  in.  The  reaping  of  the  corn  does  it  little  or  no  hurt, 
as  it  grows  but  little  the  firft  year  ;  and  the  next  fummer 
it  is  pulled  and  dried  like  flax.  Much  care  and  nicety, 
however,  is  requiiite,  fo  as  not  to  injure  either  the 
feed  or  ftalk;  01,  which  fometimes  happens,  dama¬ 
ging  both,  by  letting  it  ftand  too  long,  or  pulling  it 
too  green.  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  a  better 
method  of  culture  has  been  devifed.  This  new  me¬ 
thod  is  to  plough  and  harrow  the  ground  very  fine, 
without  dung,  as  equally  as  poffible,  and  then  fowing 
about  a  gallon  of  feed,  which  is  very  fmall,  upon  *  an 
acre,  fome  time  in  the  month  of  Auguft.  In  about 
two  months  it  will  be  high  enough  to  hoc,  which 
rnuft  be  carefully  done,  and  the  plants  left  about  fix 
inches  afunder.  Tn  March  it  is  to  be  hoed  again,  and 
this  labour  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time  in  May. 
About  the  clofe  of  June,  when  the  flower  is  in  full 
vigour,  and  the  ftalk  is  become  of  a  greenifh-yellow, 
it  fliould  be  pulled ;  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ftems  be- 
iug  left  growing  for  feed  till  September.  By  this 
means  the  flower  and  ftalk,  both  of  them  being  care¬ 
fully  dried,  will  fell  at  a  good  price  to  the  dyers,  who 
employ  it  conftantly,  and  in  large  quantities;  add  to 
this,  that  the  feed  being  ripe  and  in  perfect  order,  will 
yield  a  very  confiderable  profit.  In  a  tolerable  year, 
when  the  feafons  have  not  been  unfavourable,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  this  vegetable  will  anfwer  very 
well  ;  but  if  the  fummer  fhould  be  remarkably  fine, 
and  proper  care  is  taken  in  getting  it  in3  there  will  be 


a  very  large  produce  upon  an  acre.  The  crop  being, 
as  has  been  fliown,  fo  early  removed,  the  ground  may 
be  conveniently  prepared  for  growing  wheat  the  next 
year.  Upon  the  whole,  weld  is  in  its  nature  a  very 
valuable  commodity  in  many  refpeCts,  as  it  ferves  e- 
qually  for  woollen,  linen,  or  filk  ;  dyeing  not  only  a 
rich  and  lading  yellow,  but  alfo,  properly  managed,  all 
the  different  fhades  of  yellow  with  brightnefs  and 
beauty  ;  and  if  thefe  be  previoufly  dipped  blue,  they 
are  by  the  weld  changed  into  a  very  pleafing  green, - 
which  our  artifts  can  alfo  diverfify  into  a  great  variety 
of  fhades. 

RESEMBLANCE,  ^/^Dissimilitude,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  likenefs  and  difference  among  objeCts.  See 
Comparison. 

The  connection  that  man  hath  with  the  beings  around  Pdem.tf 
him,  requires  fome  acquaintance  with  their  nature,  their 
powers,  and  their  qualities,  for  regulating  his  conduCt. 

For  acquiring  a  branch  of  knowledge  fo  effential  to  our 
well-being,  motives  alone  of  reafon  and  intereft  are  not 
fufficient  :  nature  hath  providentially  fuperadded  curio- 
fity,  a  vigorous  propenfity,  which  never  is  at  reft.  This 
propenfity  alone  attache^  us  to  every  new  objeCt  \  ;  and  t  ^ee 
incites  us  to  compare  ObjeCts,  in  order  to  difeover  their 
differences  and  refemblances. 

Refemblance  among  objeCts  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
diffimilitude  among  objeCts  of  different  kinds,  are  too 
obvious  and  familiar  to  gratify  our  curiofity  in  any  de¬ 
gree  :  its  gratification  lies  in  difcoverfng  differences 
among  things  where  refemblance  prevails,  and  refem- 
blances  where  difference  prevails.  Thus  a  difference 
in  individuals  of  the  fame  kind  of  plants  or  animals,  is 
deemed  a  difeovery,  while  the  many  particulars  in  which 
they  agree  are  negleCted  ;  and  in  different  kinds,  any 
refemblance  is  greedily  remarked,  without  attending  to 
the  many  particulars  in  which  they  differ.  . 

A  comparifon  of  the  former  neither  tends  to  gra¬ 
tify  our  curiofity,  nor  to  fet  the  objeCts  compared  m 
a  ftronger  light :  two  apartments  in  a  palace,  fimilar 
in  fhape,  fize,  and  furniture,  .make  feparately  as  good 
a  figure  as  when  compared  ;  and  the  fame  obfervation 
is  applicable  to.  two  fimilar  compartments  in  a  garden ; 
on  the  other  hand,  oppofe  a  regular  building  to  a  fall 
of  water*,  or  a  good  picture  to  a  towering  hill,  or  even 
a  little  dog  to  a  large  horfe,  and  the  contraft'  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  effeCt.  But  a  refemblance  between  objeCts  of 
different  kinds,  and  a  difference  between  objeCts  of 
the  fame  kind,  have  remarkably  an  enlivening  effeCt.  - 
The  poets,  fuch  of  them  as  have  a  juft  tafte,  draw  all 
their  fimilies  from  things  that  in  the  main  differ  wide¬ 
ly  from  the  principal  fubjeCt ;  and  they  never  attempt 
a  contrail,  but  where  the  things  have  a  common  ge-' 
nus,  and  a  refemblance  in  the  capital  circumftances  : 
place  together  a  large  and  a  fmall-fized  animal  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  the  one  will  appear  greater,  the  other 
lefs,  than  when  viewed  feparately :  when  we  oppofe 
beauty  to  deformity,  each  makes  a  greater  figure  by 
the.  comparifon.  .  We  compare  the  drefs  of  different 
nations  with  curiofity,  but  without  furpnfe  ;  becaufe 
they  have  no  fuch  refemblance  in  the  capital  parts  as 
to  pleafe  11s  by  contrafting  the  fmaller  parts.  But  a 
new  cut  of  a  fleeve,  or  of  a  pocket,  enchants  by  its* 
novelty  ;  and,  in  oppofition  to  the  former  fafhion,  raifes 
fome  degree  of  furprife. 

That  refemblance  aad  diffimilitude  have  an  enliven- 
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{Tjff  effeft  upon  objects  of  fight,  is  made  fufficiently 
evTdent  ;  and,  that  they  have  the  fame  effeft  upon  ob- 
]eas  of  the  other  fenfes,  is  alfo  certain.  Nor  is  that 
law  confined  to  the  external  fenfes  ;  for  cliarafters  con- 
trailed  make  a  greater  figure  by  the  oppofition  :  lago, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  fays, 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 

That  makes  me  ugly. 

The  character  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  rough  warrior,  are 
nowhere  more  fuecefsfully  contrafted  than  in  Snake- 
fpeare : 

Half  pur .  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prifoners; 

But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 

When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toi , 

Breathlefs  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword. 

Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drefs  d, 

JYefh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chm,  new-reap  d, 
Show’d  like  a  ftubble-land  at  liarveft-home. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner  ; 

And  ’twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  uofe  and  ftill  he  fmil’d  and  tala,  d  ; 

And° as  the  foldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 

He  call’d  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  flovenly,  unliandfome  corfe 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  queftion’d  me :  among  the  reft,  demanded 
My  pris’ners,  in  your  majefty’s  behalf. 

I  then,  all  fmarting  with  my  wounds  ;  being  gall  d 
To  be  fo  pefter’d  with  a  popinjay, 

Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  impatience, 

Anfwer’d,  negledingly,  I  know  not  what : 

He  fhould,  or  fliould  not ;  for  he  made  file  mad. 

To  fee  him  foine  fo  briik,  and  fmell  fo  fweet, 

And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  ( God  fave  the  mark. ; 
And  telling  me,  the  fovereign’it  thing  on  eaith 
Was  parmaeity  for  an  inward  bruife  ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was, 

This  villanous  faltpetre  (liould  be  digg’d 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmlefs  earth,  ^ 

Which  many  a  good,  tall  fellow  had  deftroy’d 
So  cowardly  :  and  but  for  thcfe  vile  guns. 

He  would  liimfelf  have  been  a  foldier. — — 

Firjl part,  Henry  IV.  ad  \.Jc.  4 

Paffions  and  emotions  are  alfo  enfiamed  by  compa- 
rifon.  A  man  of  high  rank  humbles  the  byftanders 
even  to  annihilate  them  in  their  own  opinion  :  Cadar, 
beholding  the  ftatce  of  Alexander,  was  greatly  mor¬ 
tified,  that  now,  at  the  age  of  32,  when  Alexander  died, 
he  had  not  performed  one  memorable  aftion. 

Our  opinions  alfo  are  much  influenced  by  compan¬ 
ion.  A  man  whole  opulence  exceeds  the  ordinary 
ftandatd  is  reputed  richer  than  he  is  in  reality  ;  and 
wifdom  or  weaknefs,  if  at  all  remarkable  in  an  mdivi- 
•dual,  is  generally  carried  beyond  the  truth. 

The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  •  his  prefent  diilreft 
is  heightened  by  contrafting  it  with  bis  former  happi- 
nefs  : 
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That  have  been  wretched  :  but  to  think  how  mnch 

I  have  been  happier.  ^ 

Southerns  Innocent  Adultery ,  aft  2, 

The  diftrefs  of  a  long-  journey  makes  even  an  indif¬ 
ferent  inn  agreeable  :  and,  in  travelling,  when  the  road 
is  good,  and  the  horfeman  well  covered,  a  bad  day 
may  be  agreeable,  by  making  him  fenfible  how  fnug 
he  is. 

The  fame  effed  is  equally  remarkable,  when  a  man 
oppofes  his  condition  to  that  of  others.  A  (hip  tof- 
fed  about  in  a  ilorm,  makes  the  fpe&ator  refled  upon 
his  own  eafe  and  fecurity,  and  puts  thefe  in  the  flrong- 

<cft  light.  .  .  . 

A  man  in  grief  cannot  bear  mirth  ;  it  gives  him  a 
inore  lively  notion  of  his  unhappinefs,  and  of  courfe 
makes  him  more  unhappy.  Satan,  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  the  terreftrial  paradife,  has  the  following 
exclamation  : 


Wetn, 
b  lance, 


_ -Could  I  forget 

What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 
What  Pm  deftin’d  to.  Pm  not  the  firft 


With  what  delight  could  I  have  walk’d  thee  round. 

If  I  could  joy  in  ought,  fweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 

Now  land,  now  fea,  and  fhores  with  forell  crown’d, 
Rocks,  dens,  and  caves  1  but  I  in  none  of  thefe 
Find  place  or  refuge  ;  and  the  more  I  fee 
Pleafures  about  me,  fo  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  fiege 
Of  contraries  :  all  good  to  me  becomes 
Bane,  and  in  heav’n  much  worfe  would  be  my  flate. 

Paradife  LoJl%  book  9.  /.  114** 

The  appearance  of  danger  gives  fotnetimes  pleafure, 
fometimes  pain.  A  timorous  perfon  upon  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  a  high  tower,  is  feized  with  fear,  which  evea 
the  confcionfnefs  of  fecurity  cannot  difilpatc.  But  upon 
one  of  a  firm  head,  this  fituation  has  a  contrary  effed ; 
the  appearance  of  danger  heightens,  by  oppofition,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  fecurity,  and  confequently  the  fatisfac- 
tion  that  arifes  from  fecurity  :  here  the  feeling  refem- 
bles  that  above-mentioned,  oceafioned  by  a  {hip  labour¬ 
ing  in  a  ilorm. 

The  effect  of  magnifying  or  leffening  obje&s  by 
means  of  comparifon  is  to  be  attributed  .  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  pafiion  over  our  opinions.  This  will  evidently 
appear  by  refle£ling  m  what  manner  a  fpe£lator  is  af* 
fe&ed,  when  a  very  large  animal  is  for  the  fir  ft  time  pla¬ 
ced  befide  a  very  fmail  one  of  the.  fame  fpecies.  The 
firll  thing  that  flrikes  the  mind  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  animals,  which  is  fo  great  as  to.occafion 
furprife  ;  and  this,  like  other  emotions,  magnifying  its 
obje£l,  makes  us  conceive  the  difference  to  be  the 
greatefl  that  can  be  :  we  fee,  or  feem  to  lee,  the  one 
animal  extremely  little,  and  the  other  extremely  large. 
The  emotion  of  furprife  ariiing  from  any  unufnal  re- 
femblance,  ferves  equally  to  explain,  why  at  firil  view 
we  are  apt  to  think  fuch  refemblauce  more  entire  than 
it  is  m  reality.  And  it  mull  he  obferved,  that  the 
circnmllances  of  more  and  lefs,  which  are  the  proper 
fubje&s  of  comparifon,  raife  a  perception  fo.  mdiftind 
and  vague  as  to  facilitate  the  effc6t  deferibed ;  we 
have  no  mental  flandard  of  great  and  little,  nor  of  the 
feveral  degrees  of  any  attribute  ;  and  the  mind,  thus 
unreflraincd,  is  naturally  difpoied  to  indulge  its  fur¬ 
prife  to  the  utmoll  extent.  # 

In  exploring  the  operations  of  the  mind,  fome  of 
which  are  extremely  nice  and  {lippery,  it  is  neceffary 
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to  proceed  with  the  utmoft  circumfpe&ion ;  and  after 
IiCe*  all,  feldom  it  happens  that  fpeeulations  of  that  kind 
afford  any  fatisfadlion.  Luckily,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
our  fpeeulations  are  fupported  by  fadts  and  folid  argu¬ 
ment.  Firft,  a  fmall  objedt  of  one  fpecies  oppofed  to 
a  great  objedf  of  another,  produces  not,  in  any  degree, 
that  deception  which  is  fo  remarkable  when  both  ob- 
jedls  are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  greateft  difparity 
between  objedfs  of  different  kinds,  is  fo  common  as  to 
be  obferved  with  per->&  indifference  ;  but  fuch  difpa¬ 
rity  between  the  objects  of  the  fame  kind  being  uncom¬ 
mon,  never  fails  to  produce  furprife  :  and  may  we  not 
fairly  conclude,  that  furprife,  in  the  latter  cafe,  is  what 
occafions  the  deception,  when  we  find  no  deception  in 
the  former?  In  the  next  place,  if  furprife  be  the  foie 
caufe  of  the  deception,  it  follows  neceffarily  that  the 
deception  will  vanifh  as  foon  as  the  objedfs  compared 
become  familiar.  This  holds  fo  unerringly,  as  to  leave 
no  reafoiiable  doubt  that  furprife  is  the  prime  mover: 
our  furprife  is  great,  the  fir  ft  time  a  fmall  lapdog  is 
feen  with  n  large  maftiff ;  but  when  two  fuch  animals 
are  conftantly  together,  there  is  no  furprife,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  they  be  viewed  feparately 
or  in  company.  We  fet  no  bounds  to  the  riches  of  a 
man  who  has  recently  made  his  fortune  ;  the  furprifing 
difproportion  between  his  prefent  and  his  paft  fituation 
being  carried  to  an  extreme  :  but  with  regard  to  a  fa¬ 
mily  that  for  many  generations  hath  enjoyed  great 
wealth,  the  fame  falfe  reckoning  is  not  made.  It  is 
equally  remarkable,  that  a  trite  fimile  has  no  effedt  :  a 
lover  compared  to  a  moth  fcorching  itfelf  at  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  originally  a  fprightly  fimile,  has  by  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  loft  all  force  ;  love  cannot  now  be  compared 
to  fire,  without  fome  degree  of  difguft.  It  has  been 
juftly  obferved  againft  Homer,  that  the  lion  is  too  of¬ 
ten  introduced  into  his  fimiles  ;  all  the  variety  he  is  able 
to  throw  into  them  not  being  fufificient  to  keep  alive 
the  reader’s  furprife. 

To  explain  the  influence  of  comparifon  upon  the 
mind,  we  have  cliofen  the  fimpleft  cafe,  viz.  the  firft 
fight  of  two  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  in 
fiz.e  only  ;  but  to  complete  the  theory,  other  circum- 
ftances  muft  be  taken  in.  And  the  next  fuppofition 
wc  make,  is  where  both  animals,  feparately  familiar  to 
the  fpe&ator,  are  brought  together  for  the  firft  time. 
In  that  cafe,  the  effedf  of  magnifying  and  diminifhing 
is  found  remarkably  greater  than  in  that  firft  mention¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  reafon  will  appear  upon  analyfing  the  ope¬ 
ration  :  the  firft  feeling  we  have  is  of  furprife  at  the 
uncommon  difference  of  two  creatures  of  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  we  are  next  fenfible,  that  the  one  appears  lefs, 
the  other  larger,  than  they  did  formerly ;  and  that  new 
circumltance  increaling  our  furprife,  makes  us  imagine 
a  ftill  greater  oppofition  between  the  animals,  than  if 
we  had  formed  no  notion  of  them  beforehand. 

Let  us  make  one  other  fuppofition,  that  the  fpedla- 
tor  was  acquainted  beforehand  with  one  of  the  animals 
only  ;  the  lapdog,  for  example.  This  new  circumftance 
will  vary  the  effedf ;  for,  inftead  of  widening  the  natu¬ 
ral  difference,  by  enlarging  in  appearance  the  one  ani¬ 
mal,  and  diminifhing  the  other  in  proportion,  the 
whole  apparent  alteration  will  reft  upon  the  lapdog  : 
the  furprife  to  find  it  lefs  than  it  appeared  formerly, 
direfts  to  it  our  whole  attention,  and  makes  us  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  a  moft  diminutive  creature :  the  maftiff 
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in  the  mean  time  is  quite  overlooked.  To  illuftratc  Rcfem- 
this  effedl  by  a  familiar  example.  Take  a  piece  of  pa-  k*:ic - 
per  or  of  linen  tolerably  white,  and  compare  it  with  a  ~*‘~v“~a5P' 
pure  white  of  the  fame  kind  :  the  judgment  v/e  formed 
of  the  firft  objedl  is,  inftantly  varied  ;  and  the  furprife 
occafioned  by  finding  it  lefs  white  than  was  thought, 
produceth  a  hafty  convi&Ion  that  it  is  much  lefs  white 
than  it  is  in  reality  :  withdrawing  now  the  pure  white, 
and  putting  in  its  place  a  deep  black,  the  furprife  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  that  new  circumftance  carries  us  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  makes  us  conceive  the  objetft  firft 
mentioned  to  be  a  pure  white  :  and  thus  experience 
compeh  us  to  acknowledge,  that  our  emotions  have  an 
influence  even  upon  our  eye-fight.  This  experiment 
leads  to  a  general  obfervation,  that  whatever  is  found 
more  ftrange  and  beautiful  than  was  expcdled,  is  judged 
to  be  more  ftrange  and  beautiful  than  it  is  in  reality* 

Hence  a  common  artifice,  to  depreciate  beforehand  what 
we  wifh  to  make  a  figure  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  comparifons  employed  by  poet$  and  orators  are 
of  the  kind  laft  mentioned ;  for  it  is  always  a  known 
object  that  is  to  be  magnified  or  leflened.  The  former 
is  effedted  by  likening  it  to  fome  grand  objedl,  or  by 
contrafting  it  with  one  of  an  oppoiite  character.  To 
efFedluate  the  latter,  the  method  muft  be  reverfed  : 
the  objedt  muft  be  contrafted  with  fomethtng  fuperior 
to  it,  or  likened  to  fomething  inferior.  The  wholi 
efFedl  is  produced  upon  the  principal  objedf ;  which 
by  that  means  is  elevated  above  its  rank,  01*  depreffed 
below  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  effedl  that  any  unufnal  refem* 
blanee  or  diflimilitude  hath  upon  the  mind,  no  caufe 
has  been  mentioned  but  furprife  ;  and  to  prevent  con- 
fufion,  it  was  proper  to  difeufs  that  caufe  firft.  But 
furprife  is  not  the  only  caufe  of  the  efFedf  deferibed  : 
another  occurs,  which  operates  perhaps  not  lefs  power¬ 
fully,  viz.  a  principle  in  human  nature  that  lies  ftiil 
in  obfeurity,  not  having  been  unfolded  by  any  writer, 
though  its  effedls  are  extenfive :  and  as  it  is  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  proper  name,  the  reader  muft  be  fati&iied 
with  the  following  description.  Every  man  who  {In¬ 
dies  himfelf  or  others,  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  tendency 
or  propenfity  in  the  mind  to  complete  every  work  that 
is  begun,  and  to  carry  things  to  their  full  perfedtion. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  difplay  that  propenfity 
upon  natural  operations,  which  are  feldom  left  imper- 
fedl  ;  but  in  the  operations  of  art  it  hath  great  fcope  : 
it  impels  us  to  perfevere  in  our  own  work,  and  to  wifh 
for  the  completion  of  what  another  is  doing  :  we  feel 
a  fenfible  pleafure  when  the  work  is  brought  to  per¬ 
fedtion  ;  and  our  pain  is  not  lefs  fenfible  when  we  are 
difappointed.  Hence  our  uneafinefs  when  an  intereft- 
ing  ftory  is  broke  off  in  the  middle,  when  a  piece  of  mu- 
fic  ends  without  a  clofe,  or  when  a  building  or  gar¬ 
den  is  left  unfinifhed.  The  fame  propenfity  operates 
in  making  colledtions  ;  fuch  as  the  whole  works,  good 
and  bad,  of  any  author.  A  certain  perfon  attempted 
to  colledt  prints  of  all  the  capital  paintings,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  except  as  to  a  few.  La  Bruyere  remarks,  that 
an  anxious  fearch  was  made  for  thefe ;  not  for  tlieir 
value,  but  to  complete  the  fet. 

The  final  caufe  of  the  propenfity  is  an  additional 
proof  of  its  exiftence.  Human  works  are  of  no  figni- 
ficancy  till  they  be  completed  ;  and  reafon  is  not  always 
a  fufficient  counterbalance  to  indolence  :  fome  prin- 
M  ciple 
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Rpfeiru  ciple  over  and  above  is  neceffary  to  excite  oitr  induftry, 
blance.  an<£  prevent  our  flopping  fhort  in  the  middle  of  the 
courfe. 

We  need  not  lofe  time  to  defcribc  the  co-operation 
of  the  foregoing  propensity  with  furprife,  in  producing 
the  effect  that  follows  any  unufual  refemblance  or  dif- 
fimilitude.  Surprife  firil  operates,  and  carries  our  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  refemblance  or  diflimilitnde  beyond  truth. 
The  propenfity  we  have  been  defcribing  carries  us  flill 
farther ;  for  it  forces  upon  the  mind  a  conviction,  that 
the  refemblance  or  diflimilitude  is  complete.  We  need 
no  better  illuftration,  than  the  refemblance  that  is  fan¬ 
cied  in  fome  pebbles  to  a  tree  or  an  infeCl ;  which  re¬ 
femblance,  however  faint  in  reality,  is  conceived  to  be 
wonderfully  perfect.  The  tendency  to  complete  a  re¬ 
femblance  aCting  jointly  with  furprife,  carries  the  mind 
fometimes  fo  far,  as  even  to  prefume  upon  future  events. 
In  the  Greek  tragedy  entitled  Phineidcs ,  thofe  unhap¬ 
py  women  feeing  the  place  where  it  was  intended  they 
drift  Tost,  fhould  be  flain,  cried  out  with  anguilh,  V  They  now 
cap.  17.  faw  their  cruel  deftiny  had  condemned  them  to  die  in 
that  place,  being  the  fame  where  they  had  been  expo- 
fed  in  their  infancy.” 

The  propenfity  to  advance  every  thing  to  its  per* 

*  feClion,  not  only  co-operates  with  furprife  to  deceive 
the  mind,  but  of  itfelf  is  able  to  produce  that  effcd. 
Of  this  we  fee  many  inftances  where  there  is  no  place 
for  furprife  ;  and  the  fir  ft  we  fhall  give  is  of  refem¬ 
blance.  Unumquodque  eodem  modo  diffolvitur  quo  colli- 
gatum  ejl,  is  a  maxim  in  the  Roman  law  that  has  no 
foundation  in  truth  ;  for  tying  and  loofing,  building 
and  demolifhing,  are  ads  oppofite  to  each  other,  and 
are  performed  by  oppofite  means  :  but  when  thefe  ads 
are  conneded  by  their  relation  to  the  fame  fubjed, 
their  connedion  leads  us  to  imagine  a  fort  of  refem¬ 
blance  between  them,  which  by  the  foregoing  propen- 
fity  is  conceived  to  be  as  complete  as  poflible.  The 
next  inftance  {hall  be  of  contraft.  Addifon  obferves, 
V peB ntcr ^  iC  nphat  the  paleft  features  look  the  molt  agreeable  in* 
11  2  white ;  that  a  face  which  is  overflufhed  appears  to  ad¬ 

vantage  in  the  deepeft  fcarlet ;  and  that  a  dark  com¬ 
plexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black  hood.” 
The  foregoing  propenfity  ferves  to  account  for  thefe 
appearances  ;  to  make  this  evident,  one  of  the  cafes 
ftall  fuffice.  A  complexion,  however  dark,  never  ap¬ 
proaches  to  black  :  when  thefe  colours  appear  toge¬ 
ther,  their  oppofition  ftrikes  us  ;  and  the  propenfity 
we  have  to  complete  the  oppofition,  makes  the  dark- 
nefs  of  complexion  vanifh  out  of  light. 

The  operation  of  this  propenfity,  even  where  there 
is  no  ground  for  furprife,  is  not  confined  to  opinion  or 
convidion :  fo  powerful  it  is,  as  to  make  us  fometimes 
proceed  to  adion,  in  order  to  complete  a  refemblance 
©r  diflimilitude.  If  this  appear  obfeure,  it  will  be 
made  clear  by  the  following  inftance.  Upon  what 
principle  is  the  lex  ta/iohis  founded,  other  than  to  make 
the  punilhment  refemble  the  mifehief  ?  Reafon  dic¬ 
tates,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  conformity  or  refem¬ 
blance  between  a  crime  and  its  punilhment  ;  and  the 
foregoing  propenfity  impels  us  to  make  the  refem- 
Lib.  1.  blance  as  complete  as  poflible.  Titus  Livius  ||,  under 

$a8.  the  influence  of  that  propenfity,  accounts  for  a  certain 

punilhment  by  a  refemblance  between  it  and  the  crime, 
too  fubtile  for  common  apprehenfion.  Speaking  of 


Mettus  Fuffetins,  the  Alban  general,  who,  for  trea-  Rtfetn. 
chery  to  the  Romans  his  allies,  was  fentenced  to  be  blance» 
torn  to  pieces  by  horfes,  he  puts  the  following  fpeech  ^ 
in  the  mouth  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  who  decreed  the  pu- 
nifhment.  “  Mette  Fujfeti ,  inquit ,  fi  ipfe  difeere  poffes 
Jldem  ac  feedera  fervor  e,  vivo  tibi  ea  difcipMna  a  me  adhibit  a  ^  •'*' 
ejfei .  Nunc ,  quoniam  tuum  infanabile  higenium  ejl,  at  tu 
tuo  fuppJicio  doce  humanum  genus  ea  fanfia  credere ,  qux 
a  te  violata  funt,  Ut  igitur  paulo  ante  animutn  inter  Fi - 

denatem  Romanamque  rem  ancipiten  gejjijli ,  ita  jam  corpus 
pafflm  dijlrahendum  dabtsF  By  the  fame  influence,  the 
fentence  is  often  executed  upon  the  very  fpot  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  In  the  Fleftra  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  Egiftheus  is  dragged  from  the  theatre  into  an  in¬ 
ner  room  of  the  fuppofed  palace,  to  fuffer  death  where 
he  murdered  Agamemnon.  Shakefpeare,  whofe  know¬ 
ledge  of*  nature  is  not  lefs  profound  than  extenfive,  has 
not  overlooked  this  propenfity  : 

“  Othello .  Get  me  fome  poifon,  Iago,  this  night. 

I’ll  not  cxpoflulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her 
beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again.  This  night,  Iago.” 

“  Iago .  Do  it  not  with  poifon  ;  ftrangle  her  in  her 
bed,  even  in  the  bed  fhe  hath  contaminated.” 

“  Othello,  Good,  good  :  the  juftice  of  it  pleafes  : 
very  good.”  Othello ,  all  4.  fc .  5. 

Perfons  in  their  laft  moments  are  generally  feized  with 
an  anxiety  to  be  buried  with  their  relations.  In  the 
Arnynta  of  Taflb,  the  lover,  hearing  that  his  miftrefs 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wolf,  expreffes  a  defire  to  die 
the  fame  death. 

Upon  the  fubjedt  in  general  we  have  two  remarks 
to  add.  The  firft  concerns  refemblance,  which,  when 
too  entire,  hath  no  effect,  however  different  in  kind  the 
things  compared  may  be.  The  remark  is  applicable 
to  works  of  art  only  ;  for  natural  objects  of  different 
kinds  have  fcarce  ever  an  entire  refemblance.  To  give 
an  example  in  a  work  of  art :  Marble  is  a  fort  of  matter 
very  different  from  what  compofes  an  animal ;  and 
marble  cut  into  a  human  figure,  produces  great  plea- 
fure  by  the  refemblance :  but  if  a  marble  ftatue  be  co~ 
loured  like  a  picture,  the  refemblance  is  fo  entire  as  at 
a  diftance  to  make  the  ftatue  appear  a  real  perfon  :  we 
difeover  the  miftake  when  we  approach  ;  and  no  other 
emotion  is  raifed,  but  furprife  occafioned  by  the  de¬ 
ception  :  the  figure  ftill  appears  a  real  perfon,  rather 
than  an  imitation  ;  and  we  mull  ufe  reflection  to  correft 
the  miftake.  This  cannot  happen  in  a  picture  ;  for  the 
refemblance  can  never  be  fo  entire  as  to  difguife  the 
imitation. 

The  other  remark  belongs  to  contraft.  Emotions* 
make  the  greateft  figure  when  contrafted  in  fucceflion  ; 
but  then  the  fucceflion  ought  neither  to  be  rapid,,  nor* 
immoderately  flow  :  if  too  flow,  the  effeCt  of  contraft 
becomes  faint  by  the  diftance  of  the  emotions  ;  and  if 
rapid,  no  Angle  emotion  has  room  to  expand  itfelf  to 
its  full  lize,  but  is  ftifled,  as  it  were,  in  the  birth  by 
a  fucceeding  emotion.  The  funeral  oration  of  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Meux  upon  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  is  a  per¬ 
fect  hodge-podge  of  cheerful  and  melancholy  reprefen- 
tations,  following  each  other  in  the  quickeft  fucceflion: 
oppofite  emotions  are  bell  felt  in  fucceflion  ;  but  each 
emotion  feparately  Ihould  be  raifed  to  its  due  pitch, 
before  another  be  introduced. 
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efem-  What  is  above  laid  down,  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
ance.  mine  a  very  important  quedion  concerning  emotions 

-v -  raifed  by  the  fine  arts,  viz.  Whether  ought  fimilar 

emotions  to  fucceed  each  other,  or  diflimilar  ?  The 
emotions  raifed  by  the  fine  arts  are  for  the  mod  part 
too  nearly  related  to  make  a  figure  by  refemblance  > 
and  for  that  reafon  their  fuccefiion  ought  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  as  much  as  pofiible  by  contraft..  This  holds 
confefledly  in  epic  and  dramatic  compofitions  ;  and  the 
bed  writers,  led  perhaps  by  tafte  more  than  by  rea- 
foning,  have  generally  aimed  at  that  beauty.  It  holds 
equally  in  mufic :  in  the  fame  cantata  all  the  variety  of 
emotions  that  are  within  the  power  of  mufic,  may  not 
only  be  indulged,  but,  to  make  the  greatest  figure, 
ought  to  be  contrafted.  In  gardening,  there  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reafon  for  the  rule :  the  emotions  raifed  by 
that  art,  are  at  bed  fo  faint,  that  every  artifice  fhould 
be  employed  to  give  them  their  utmod  vigour  :  a  field 
may  be  laid  out  in  grand,  fvveet,  gay,  neat,  wild,  me- 
hi’dholy  feenes  ;  and  when  thefe  are  viewed  in  fuccef- 
fion,  grandeur  ought  to  be  tont railed  with  neatnefs, 
regularity  with  wildnefs,  and  gaiety  with  melancholy, 
fo  as  that  each  emotion  may  fucceed  its  oppofite  : 
nay,  it  is  an  improvement  to  intermix  in  the  fuccedion 
rude  uncultivated  fpots  as  well  as  unbounded  views, 
which  in  themfelves  are  difagreeable,  but  in  fuccefiion 
heighten  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  obje&  ;  and  we 
have  nature  for  our  guide,  which  in  her  mod  beautiful 
landfcapes  often  intermixes  rugged  rocks,  dirty  marfhes, 
and  barren  dony  heaths.  The  greated  maders  of  mu¬ 
fic  have  the  fame  view  in  their  compofitions  :  the  fecond 
part  of  an  Italian  fong  feldom  conveys  any  fentiment : 
and,  by  its  harfhnefs,  feems  purpofely  contrived  to 
give  a  greater  relifh  for  the  intereding  parts  of  the 
compofition. 

A  fmall  garden,  comprehended  under  a  fingle  view, 
affords  little  opportunity  for  that  embellifhment.  Difli- 
milar  emotions  require  different  tones  of  mind  ;  and 
therefore  in  conjun&ion  can  never  be  pleafant  :  gai¬ 
ety  and  fweetnefs  may  be  combined,  or  wildnefs  and 
gloominefs  ;  but  a  compofition  of  gaiety  and  gloomi- 
nefs  is  didadeful.  The  rude  uncultivated  compartment 
of  furze  and  broom  in  Richmond  garden,  hath  a  good 
effecd  in  the  fuccefiion  of  obje&s  ;  but  a  fpot  of  that 
nature  would  be  infufferable  in  the  midd  of  a  polifhed 
parterre  or  flower-plot.  A  garden,  therefore,  if  not  of 
great  extent,  admits  not  diflimilar  emotions ;  and  in 
ornamenting  a  fmall  garden,  the  fafed  courfe  is  to 
confine  it  to  a  fingle  exprefiion.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
a  landfcape  ought  alfo  to  be  confined  to  a  fingle  ex¬ 
prefiion  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that 
if  the  fubjecd  be  gay,  every  figure  ought  to  contribute 
to  that  emotion. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  train  of  reafoning,  that 
a  garden  near  a  great  city  ought  to  have  an  air  of  foli- 
tude.  The  folitarinefs,  again,  of  a  wade  country  ought 
to  be  contraded  in  forming  a  garden  ;  no  temples,  no 
obfeure  walks  ;  but  jets  d’eau,  cafcades,  obje&s  active, 
gay,  and  fplendid.  Nay,  fuch  a  garden  fhould  in  fome 
meafure  avoid  imitating  nature,  by  taking  on  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  appearance  of  regularity  and  art,  to  fhow 
the  bufy  hand  of  man,  which  in  a  wade  country  has  a 
fine  effect  by  contrad. 

Wit  and  ridicule  make  not  an  agreeable  mixture 
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with  grandeur.  Diflimilar  emotions  have  a  fine  effe&  R«fcm« 
in  a  flow  fuccefiion ;  but  in  a  rapid  fuccefiion,  which  biancc 
approaches  to  co-exidence,  they  will  not  be  relifhed.  Refervatio* 
In  the  midd  of  a  laboured  and  elevated  defeription  of 
battle,  Virgil  introduces  a  ludicrous  image,  which  is  "" 
certainly  out  of  its  place  : 

Obvius  ambudum  torrem  Chorinaius  ab  ara 

Corripit,  et  venienti  Ebufo  plagamque  ferenti 

Occupat  os  flammis  :  illi  ingens  barba  reluxit, 

Nidoremque  ambuda  dedit.  JEn .  xii.  298. 

E  qual  tauro  ferito,  il  fuo  dolore 

Verfo  mugghiando  e  fofpirando  fuo  re. 

GterufaL  cant.  4.  d.  t. 

It  would  however  be  too  audere  to  banifh  altoge¬ 
ther  ludicrous  images  from  an  epic  poem.  This  poem 
doth  not  always  foar  above  the  clouds  :  it  admits  great 
variety  ;  and  upon  occafion  can  defeend  even  to  the 
ground  without  finking.  In  its  more  familiar  tones,  a 
ludicrous  feene  may  be  introduced  without  improprie¬ 
ty.  This  is  done  by  Virgil  *  in  a  foot-race  :  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  which,  not  excepting  the  ludicrous  part,  ‘  ’  v* 
are  copied  from  Homer  f .  After  a  fit  of  merriment,  fdiad,  xxiir* 
we  are,  it  is  true,  the  lefs  difpofed  to  the  ferious  and 
fublime  :  but  then,  a  ludicrous  feene,  by  unbending 
the  mind  from  fevere.  application  to  more  intereding 
fubje&s,  may  prevent  fatigue,  and  preferve  our  relifh 
entire. 

RESEN,  (Mofes)  ;  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  built  by 
Nimrod  ;  thought  to  be  the  Larijfa  of  Xenophon  ; 
which  fee.  But  as  Larjfa  is  a  name  in  imitation  of  a 
Greek  city  ;  and  as  there  were  no  Greek  cities,  con- 
fequently  no  Larijfa  in  Affyria,  before  Alexander  the 
Great ;  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  afking  of  what 
city  thofe  were  the  ruins  they  faw,  the  Afiyrians  might 
anfwer,  Larefen ,  “  Of  Refen  which  word  Xenophon 
expreffed  by  Larijfa ,  a  more  familiar  found  to  a  Greek 
ear,  (Wells). 

RESENTMENT,  means  a  drong  perception  of 
good  or  ill,  generally  a  deep  fenfe  of  injury,  and  may  be 
didingiiifhed  into  anger  and  revenge .  By  anger  (fays 

Archdeacon  Paley),  I  mean  the  pain  we- fuffer  upon  the 
receipt  of  an  injury  or  affront,  with  the  ufual  effects  of 
that  pain  upon  ourfelves.  By  revenge,  the  indicting 
of  pain  upon  the  perfon  who  has  injured  or  offended 
us,  farther  than  the  jud  ends  of  punifhment  or  repara¬ 
tion  require.  Anger  prompts  to  revenge  ;  but  it  is 
pofiible  to  fufpend  the  effe<S  when  we  cannot  altoge¬ 
ther  quell  the  principle.  We  are  bound  alfo  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  qualify  and  corredl  the  principle  itfelf.  S» 
that  our  duty  requires  two  different  applications  of  the 
mind  :  and  for  that  reafon  anger  and  revenge  fhould  be 
confidertd  feparately.”  See  Revenge. 

RESERVATION,  in  law,  an  aftion  or  claufe 
whereby  fo-mething  is  referved,  or  fecuredto  one’s  felf. 

Mental  Reservation,  a  propofition  which,  dri&ly 
taken,  and  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the  terms* 
is  falfe  ;  but,  if  qualified  by  fomething  concealed  in  the 
mind,  becomes  true. 

Mental  refervations  are  the  great  refuge  of  religious 
hypocrites,  who  ufe  them  to  accommodate  their  con- 
fciences  with  their  iutereds  :  the  Jefuits  are  zealous  ad«* 
vocates  for  mental  refervations  ;  yet  are  they  real  lies® 
as  including  an  intention  to  deceive. 

M  2  RESERVE. 
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RESERVE,  In  law,  the  fame  with  rcfemtion.  See  moft  fragrant  balfams, 
Reservation. 

Body  of  RfiSK&FFt  or  Corps  (ft  Rbse*vf>  in  military  af¬ 
fairs,  the  third  or  lad  line  of  an  army,  drawn  up  for 
battle;  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  referved  to  Inbain  the 
reft  as  occafion  requires,  and  nt>t  to  engage  but  in  cafe 
of  necefllty. 

RESERVOIR,  a  place  where  water  iscolle£led  and 
referved,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  dillant  places 
through  pipes,  or  fupply  a  fountain  or  jet  d’eau. 

RESET,  in  law,  the  receiving  or  harbouring  an 
outlawed  perfon.  See  Outlawry. 

Reset  of  ‘Theft ,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  clxxxvi. 

29. 

RESIDENCE,  in  the  canon  and  common  law,  the 
abode  of  a  perfon  or  incumbent  upon  his  benefice  ;  and 
his  afiiduity  in  attending  on  the  fame. 

RESIDENT,  a  public  minifter,  who  manages  the 
affairs  of  a  kingdom  or  date,  at  a  foreign  court. 

They  are  a  clafs  of  public  minibers  inferior  to  am- 
baffadors  or  envoys  ;  but,  like  them,  are  under  the 
prote&ion  of  the  law  of  nations. 

RESIDUE,  the  remainder  or  balance  of  an  account, 
debt,  or  obligation. 

RESIGNATION,  in  general,  dgnides  the  impli¬ 
cit  fubmiffion  of  ourfelves,  or  of  foine thing  we  poffefs, 
to  the  will  of  another.  In  a  religious  fenfeit  fignifies 
a  perfeft  fubmiffion,  without  difeontent,  to  the  will  of 
God.  See  Moral  Philosophy,  n°  119. 

RESIN,  in  natural  hibory,  a  vifeid  juice  oozing  either 
fpontaneouffy,  or  by  incilion,  from  feveral  trees,  as  the 
pine,  fir,  &c.—  A  premium  for  feveral  years  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  London  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts, 

6cc.  for  difeovering  a  mode  of  reducing  the  inflammable 
quality  of  refin,  fo  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpofes  of  ma¬ 
king  candles;  but  no  fuch  difeovery  has  yet  been  made. 

Flafic  Resin.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Gum  Resin ,  a  mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  See  Phar* 

J.1ACY,  n°  38. 

Red  Gum  Resin ,  is  procured  from  the  red  gum  tree, 
or  eucalyptus  refinifera  f  a  tree  fo  large  and  lofty  as  to 
exceed  in  fize  the  Englifh  oak.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  brittle,  and  of  little  ufe  but  for  firewood,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  refinous  gum  it  contains.  The  tree 
i$>  dibinguifhed  by  having  pedunculated  flow  ers,  and  an 
acute  or  pointed  conical  calyptra.  To  obtain  the  juice 
from  this  tree  incifions  are  made  in  the  trunk  of  it, 
and  fometimes  upwards  of  60  gallons  of  red  refinous 
juice  have  been  obtained  from  one  of  them.  <c  When 
this  juice  is  dried,  it  becomes  a  very  powerful  aftrin- 
gent  gum-rclin,  of  a  red  colour,  much  refembling  that 
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It  exudes  from  the  bark  fpau- 

taneoufly,  but  more  readily  if  incifions  are  made.  The  befiiUncg, 
colour  of  it  is  yellow,  and  at  firb  it  is  fluid ;  but  after 
being  infpiffated  in  the  fun,  it  becomes  folid.  When 
burnt  on  hot  coals,  it  fmells  like  a  mixture  of  balfam 
of  Tolu  and  benzoin,  approaching  fomewhat  to  borax. 

“  It  is  perfectly  foluble  iu  fpirit  of  wine,  but  not  in  wa -UM* 
ter,  nor  even  in  effential  oil  of  turpentine,  unlefs  it  be 
digebed  in  a  brong  heat.  The  varnifh  which  it  makes 
with  either  is  very  weak,  and  of  httle  ufe.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  its  medicinal  qualities,  Mr  White  has  found 
it,  an  many  cafes,  a  good  pectoral  medicine,  and  very 
balfamic.  It  is  not  obtainable  in  fo  gieat  abundance  as 
the  red  gum  produced  by  the  eucalyptus  refinifera. 

The  plant  which  produces  the  yellow  gum  feems  to  be 
perfectly  unknown  to  botanibs,  but  Mr  White  has  com* 
municatcd  no  fpeclmens  by  which  its  genus  or  eveu 
clafs  could  be  determined.” 

RESINOUS  electricity,  is  that  kind  of  elec¬ 
tricity"  which  is  produced  by  exciting  bodies  of  the  rc- 
lino  us  kind,  and  which  is  generally  negative.  See  E- 

LECTR1C1TY  pafftm , 

RESISTANCE,  or  Resisting  Force ,  in  pliilofo- 
phyq  denotes,  in  general,  any  power  which  adds  in  an 
oppolite  direction  to  another,  fo  as  to  debroy  or  di- 
minifh  its  effedL  See  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
and  Pneumatics.  j 

Of  all  the  refibances  of  bodies  to  each,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly  none  of  greater  importance  than  the  re- 
fibance  or  read! ion  of  fluids.  It  is  here  that  we 
mull  look  for  a  theory  of  naval  architecture,  for  the 
impulfe  of  the  air  is  our  moving  power,  and  this  mull 
be  modified  fo  as  to  produce  every  motion  we  want 
by  the  form  and  difpofition  of  our  fails  ;  and 
it  is  the  refibance  of  the  water  which  mub  be  over¬ 
come,  that  the  fhip  may  proceed  in  her  courfe  ;  and 
this  mub  alfo  be  modified  to  our  purpofe,  that  the  fhip 
may  not  drive  like  a  log  to  leeward,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary"  may  ply  to  windward,  that  fhe  may  anfwer  her 
helm  brifkly,  and  that  fhe  may  be  eafy  in  all  her  mo¬ 
tions  on  the  furfaee  of  the  troubled  ocean.  The* im¬ 
pulfe  of  wind  and  water  makes  them  ready  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  fervants  in  a  thoufand  fhapes  for  driving  our 
machines  ;  and  we  fhould  lofe  much  of  their  fervic# 
did  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  a&ion  : 
they  would  fometimes  become  terrible  mailers,  if  we 
did  not  fall  upon  methods  of  eluding  or  foftening  their 
attacks.  .  a 

We  cannot  refufe  the  ancients  a  confiderable  know-  anci- 
ledge  of  this  fubjeCt.  It  was  equally  interebing  to  them  cuts  we  e 
and  we  cannot  read  the  accounts  of  the  naval 1  lera' ^ 
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as  to  us 

known  in  the  fhops  by  the  name  of  kino ,  and,  for  all  exertions  of  Phoenicia,  Carthage,  and  of  Rome,  exertions  ^^4 
medical  purpofes,  fully  as  efficacious.  Mr  White  ad-  which  have  not  been  furpafled  by  any  thing  of  moderrf^uhic. 

date,  without  believing  that  they  pofieffed  much  prac¬ 
tical  and  experimental  knowledge  of  this  fubjeCl.  It 
was  not,  perhaps,  pofieffed  by  them  in  a  briCl  and 
fyftematic  form,  as  it  is  now  taught  by  our  mathema¬ 
ticians;  but  the  maber  builders,  in  their  dockyards,  did 
undoubtedly  exercife  their  genius  in  comparing  the 
forms  of  their  fineb  blips,  and  in  marking  thole  cir- 
cumbances  of  form  and  dimenfion  which  were  in  fa  ft 
accompanied  with  the  defirable  properties  of  a  blip, 
and  thus  framing  to  themfelves  maxims  of  naval >archi- 
te&ure  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  now.  For  we 

believe 


numbered  it  to  a  great  number  of  patients  in  the  dy- 
fentery,  which  prevailed  much  foon  after  the  landing 
of  the  convi&s,  and  in  no  one  inbance  found  it  to  fail. 
This  gum-refin  di Solves  almob  entirely  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  to  which  it  gives  a  blood-red  tinclure.  Water 
ffiftclves  about  one  fixth  part  only, [and  the  watery  folu- 
tion  is  of  a  bright  red.  Both  thefe  folutions  are  power¬ 
fully  abringent.” 

7  elloTv  Gum  Resin ,  is  procured  from  the  yellow  re- 
fin  tree,  which  is  as  large  as  the  Englifh  walnut  tree. 
The  propel  ties  of  this  refin  are  equal  to  thole  of  the 
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VfU^anff.  bdtevc  that  our  naval  arehiteda  arc  not  difpefed  to 
grant  that  they  have  profited  much  by  all  the  labours 
of  the  mathematicians.  But  the  ancients  had  not  mads 
any  great  progrefs  in  the  phyficomathcmatical  fcienees, 
which  confift  chiefly  in  the  application  of  calculus  to 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  In  tins  branch  they  could 
make  none,  becaufe  they  had  not  the  means  of  invefti¬ 
gation.  A  knowledge  of  the  motions  and  actions  of 
fluids  is  accefliblc  only  to  tliofe  who  are  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  fluxionary  mathematics;  and  with- 
out  this  key  there  is  no  admittance.  Even  when  pof- 
^lot  rfed  ^his  gul(leJ  our  progrefs  has  been  very  flow, 

y°;  gjf.  hefitating,  and  devious  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
>  to  eftablifh  any  fet  of  dodrines  which  are  fufceptible 
of  an  eafy  and  confident  application  to  the  arts  of  life. 
If  we  have  advanced  farther  than  the  ancients,  it  is  be- 
caufe  we  have  come  after  them,  and  have  profited  by 
their  labours,  and  even  by  their  miflakes. 
tfcW-  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  the  firit  (as  far  as  we  can  re¬ 
ft  ap- colled)  who  attempted  to  make  the  motions  and  ac- 
j  113  tions  of  fluids  the  fubjed  of  mathematical  difcufficn. 

|  IC*  He  had  invented  the  jnethod  of  fluxions  long  before 
he  engaged  in  his  phyfical  refearches  ;  and  he  proceeded 
in  thefe  fud  matheji  ficem  prafermte.  Yet  even  with  this 
guide  he  was  often  obliged  to  grope  his  way,  and 
to-  try  various  bye-paths,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  legitimate  theory.  Having  exerted  all  his  powers 
in  eftablifhing  a  theory  of  the  lunar  motions,  he  was 
obliged  to  reft  contented  with  an  approximation  in- 
ftead  of  a  perfect  foiirtion  of  the  problem  which  afeer- 
tains  the  motions  of  three  bodies  mutually  ading  on 
each  other.  This  convinced  him  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  expeft  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  motions  and 
adions  of  fluids,  where  millions  of  unfeen  particles 
combine  tlieir  influence.  He  therefore  cafl  about  to 
find  fome  particular  cale  of  the  problem  which  would 
admit  of  an  accurate  determination,  and  at  the  fame 
time  furnifh  circumflances  of  analogy  or  refemblance 
fufficiently  numerous  for  giving  limiting  cafes,  which 
fhould  include  between  them  thofe  other  cafes  that  did 
not  admit  of  this  accurate  inveftigation.  And  thus, 
by  knowing  the  limit  to  which  the  cafe  propofed  did 
approximate,  and  the  circumftance  which  regulated  the 
approximation,  many  ufeful  propofitions  might  be  de¬ 
duced  for  dire&ing  us  in  the  application  of  thefe  doc¬ 
trines  to  the  arts  of  life. 

r°-  He  therefore  figured  to  himfelf  a  hypothetical  col¬ 
lection  of  matter  which  poffcffcd  the  charaAeriftic  pro¬ 
pel  ty  of  fluidity,  viz.  the  qudqudverfum  propagation 
of  preffure,  and  the  mo  ft  perfect  intermobility  (pardon 
the  uncouth  term)  of -parts,  and  which  formed  a  pliy. 
heal  whole.  Or  aggregate,  whofe  parts  were  conneAed 
by  mechanical  forces,  determined  both  in  degree  and 
m  direction,  and  filch  as  rendered  the  determination  of 
certain  important  circumflances  of  their  motion  fufeep * 
tib.e  Oi.  prccife  inveftigation.  And  he  concluded,  that 
the  laws  which  he  fhould  difeover  in  thefe  motions  muft 
have  a  great  analogy  with  the  laws  of  the  motions  of 
real  fluids  :  And  from  this  hypotlicfis  he  deduced  a  fi¬ 
nes  of  propofitions,  which  form  the  bafis  of  almoll  all 
the  theories  of  the  impulfe  and  refinance  of  fluids  which 
have  been  offered  to  the  public  fince  his  time. 
w?eS  i  11  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  refults  of  this 
■J  jree  theoi7  agree  but  ill  with  experiment,  and  that,  in  the 
4*-  m  a  bas  been  zeatovjly  projected  by  fub/equent 
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mathematicians*,  ft  proceeds  on  principles  or  afliimptfons 

which  are  not  only  gratuitous,  but  even  falfe.  But  it  - 

affords  fuch  a  beautiful  appl  ication  of  geometry  and 
calculus,  that  mathematicians  have  been  as  it  were  faf- 
cinated  by  it,  and  have  publifhed  fyftems  fo  elegant 
and  fo  extenfively  applicable,  that  one  cannot  help  la¬ 
menting  that  the  foundation  is  fo  flimfy.  John  Ber¬ 
noulli’s  theory,  in  liis  difiertation  on  the  communica¬ 
tion  .of  motion,  and  Bouguer’s  in  his  Trade  du  Navire , 
and  in  his  Theorie  du  Manoeuvre  et  de  la  Mature  des  Vuif- 
feaux,  muft  ever  be  conlidered  as  among  the  fineft  fpe- 
cirnens  of  phyficomathematical  fcience  which  the  world 
has  feen.  And,  with  all  its  imperfedions,  this  theory  p  S  % 
ftill  furnifhes  (as  was  expeded  by  its  iliuftrious  author)  Ury  il 
many  propofitions  of  immenfe  pradical  nfe,  they  be-  v  ry  confil 
ing  the  limits  to  which  the  real  phenomena  of  the  im-dcraWe' 
pulfe  and  refiftance  of  fluids  really  approximate.  So 
that  when  the  law  by  which  the  phenomena  deviate 
from  the  theory  is  once  determined  by  a  well  chofen 
feries  of  experiments,  this  hypothetical  theory  becomes 
a!  mo  ft  as  valuable  as  a  true  one.  And  we  may  add, 
that  although .  Mr  d’Alembert,  by  treading  warily  in 
the  fteps  of  Sir  Jfaac  Newton  in  another  route,  has* 
difeovered  a  genuine  and  unexceptionable  theory,  the 
piocefs  of  inveftigation  is  fo  intricate,  requiring  every 
fiuefTe  of  the  moft  abftrufe  analyfis,  an!  the  final  equa¬ 
tions  are  fo  complicated,  that  even  their  moft  expert 
author  has  not  been  able  to  deduce  more  than  one 
Ample  propoiition  (which  too  was  difeovered  by  Da¬ 
niel  Bernoulli  by  a  more  Ample  procefs)  which  can  be 
applied  to  any'  life.  Ehe  hypothetical  theory  of  New¬ 
ton,  therefore,  continues  to  be  the  groundwork  of  all 
our  pradical  knowledge  of  the  fubjed. 

We  fhall  therefore  lay  before  our  readers  a  very  fhort 
view  of  the  theory,  and  the  manner  of  applying  it.  We 
fhall  then  fhow  its  defeds  (all  of  which  were  pointed 
out  by  its  great  author  j,  and  give  an  hiftorical  account 
of  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  amend 
it  or  to  fubftitute  another:  in  all  which  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  fhow,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  took  the  lead,  and 
pointed  out  every  path  which  others  have  taken,  if  we 
except  Daniel  Bernoulli  and  d’Alembert ;  and  we  fhall 
give  an  account  of  the  chief  lets  of  experiments  which 
have  been  made  on  this  important  fubjed,  in  the  hopes 
of  eftablifhing  an  empirical  theory,  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  confidence  in  the  arts  of  life. 

We  know  by  experience  that  force  muft  be  applied  r,  & 
to  a  body  in  order  that  it  may  move  through  a  fluid,  refife  c? 
fuch  as  air  or.  water  ;  and  that  a  body  projeded  with  as  here  apl* 
any  velocity  is  gradually  retarded  in  its  motion,  andi^ed,  ex~ 
generally  brought  to  reft.  The  analogy  of  nature t>lamcd" 
makes  us  imagine  that  there  is  a  force  ading  in  the 
oppoiite  direction,  or  oppohng  the  motion,  and  that 
this  force  refides  in,  or  is  exerted  by,  the  fluid.  And 
the  phenomena  retemble  thofe  which  accompany  the 
known  refiftance  of  adive  beings,  fuch  as  animals..  There¬ 
fore  we  give  to  this  fuppofed  force  the  metaphorical 
name  of  Resistance.  We  alfo  know  that  a  fluid  in 
motion  will  hurry  a  folid  body  along  with  the  flreamr 
and  that  it  requires  force  to  maintain  it  in  its  place; 

A  iimilar  analogy  makes  us  fuppofe  that  the  fluid  exerts 
force,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  an  adive  being  im¬ 
pels  the  body  before  him  ;  therefore  we  call  this  the 
Impulsion  oj  a  Fluid.  And  as  our  knowledge  ofnature- 
mforms  us  that  the  mutual  adions  of  bodies  are  im 

every 
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Refinance. every  cafe  equal  and  oppofite,  ---  ■  n.  -n; 

<- — y -  change  of  motion  is  the  only  indication,  charader.ft.c 

and  meafure,  of  the  changing  force,  the  force*  are  the 
fame  (whether  we  call  them  unpulfions  or  refinances) 
when  the  relative  motions  are  the  fame,  and  therefore 
depend  entirely  on  thefe  relative  motions.  I  he  force, 
therefore,  which  is  neceffary  for  keeping  a  body  im¬ 
moveable  in  a  ttream  of  water,  flowing  with  a  certain 
velocity,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  required  for  mov.ng 
this  body  with  this  velocity  through  tognant  wa  er. 
To  any  one  who  admits  the  motion  of  the  earth  lound 
the  fun,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  neither  obferye  nor 
reafon  from  a  cafe  of  a  body  moving  through  ft.U  -wa¬ 
ter,  nor  of  a  ftream  of  water  preffing  upon  or  impelling 

*  f£,"yl  ht.io  appears  »  be  refilled  by  a  (lag- 
nant  fluid,  becaufe  it  is  a  law  of  mechanical  nature  that 
force  mull  be  employed  in  order  to  put  any  body  in 
motion. 
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,  ,  .  J  „f  the-  curves  deferibed' by  the  correfponding  bodies,  Refill, 

and  that  the  obferved  ££  ratio  Jth  the  diftances  of°the  par - 

tides.  The  curves  deferibed  by  the  correfponding  bodies 
will  therefore  be  fimilar,  the  velocities  will  be  propor¬ 
tional,  and  the  bodies  will  be  fimilarly  fit  anted  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  moment,  and  expoled  to  the  ad  ion  ot 
fimilar  and  fimilarly  fituated  centripetal  or  centrifugal 
forces;  and  this  will  again  produce  fimilar  motions  du- 
rina*  the  next  moment,  and  fo  on  for  ever.  All  this  is 
evident  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
do&rines  •'of  curvilineal  motions,  as  delivered  in  the 
theory  of  phyfical  aftronomy. 


eory  OI  puyueax  fluiuum,,;.  .  ,  i  r  11  n  r 

From  this  fundamental  propofition,  it  clearly  follows,  Confc. 
that  if  two  fimilar  bodies,  having  their  homologous^™ 
lines  proportional  to  thofe  of  the  two  fy Items,  be  limi-^^^ 
larly  projected  among  the  bodies  of  thofe  two  fyftems 
with  any  velocities,  they  will  produce  fimilar  motions  in 
the  two  fyftems,  and  will  themfelves  continue  to  move 

-  '  r  _ Ml  *  moment. 


L  be  employed  in  order  to  put  any  bo  y  m  _  v.and  therefore  will,  in  every  fubfequent  moment, 

motion.  Now  the  body  cannot  move  forward  wit  lout  f  y,  diminutions  or  retardations.  If  the  initial 
putting  the  contiguous  fluid  in  motion,  and  fo.ee  muft  iutte^i,^  ^  ^  be  the  fame,  but  the  denfities  of 

be  employed  for  producing  th..  mobon.  In  like  man  P  J  .  the  quantities  of  matter  Con¬ 
ner,  a  quiefeent  body  is  impelled  by  a  ftream  of  fli  d,  ^  ^  ^  ^  be  different,  it  IS  evi- 

.becaufe  the  motion  of  the  contiguous  fluid  dimin  ih  diat  the  quantities  of  motion  produced  in  the  two 

ed  by  this  folid  obftacle  ;  the  refiftance,  therefore,  o  g  jn  tlie  fame  time  will  be  proportional  to  the  den- 

impulfe,  no  way  differs  from  the  ordinary  commumca  Y^  _  ^  ,f  ^  denflties  are  the  fame,  and  uniform  m 
tions  of  motion  among  folid  bodies.  each  the  quantities  of  motion  produced  will  be 

Sir  Ifaac- Newton,  therefore,  begins  his  theory  of  ^Y  f  uares  0f  the  velocities,  becaufe  the  motion 

»(w.«  refiftance  and  impulfe  of  fluids,  Y  ^  e  ^  communicated  to  each  correfponding  body  will  be  pro- 

fuppoies  where,  although  he  cannot  pretend  to  nortional  to  the  velocity  communicated,  that  is,  to  the 

two>fyltemet;ons  themfdves  which  are  produced  ...  the  parfcles  of  V^CJ  body  .  and  the  number  of 

Ihenpam,  a  contiguous  fluid,  he  can  tell  prec.fely  their  mutual  ra-  ^.^7  pa^ticlef  which  will  be  agitated  will 

and  each  ’  tios.  f  f  ,  tliat  each  alfo  be  proportional  to'  this  velocity.  _  Therefore,  the 

pan  ha-  He  fuppofes  two  fyftems  o.  bod  ,  wbofe  quantities  of  motion  produced  in  the  fame  mo- 

Ving  a  enn  body  0f  the  fil'd  is  fimilar  to  a  correfpondii  y  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the 

'  -  •  and  that  each  is  to  each  m  a  conftant  ratio.  ™nt  oM time  wm  i>  p  P  oF\he  two  fyf- 
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me  leconu,  .mu  tuat  —  — - --  ,  .  •  velocities.  And  laftly,  if  the  denfities  of  the  two  fyf- 

He  alfo  fuppofes  them  to  be  fimilarly  fituated,  that  s,  ^  un;form)  0Jthe  fame  through  the  whole  ex- 

atthe  angles  of  fimilar  figures,  and  that  the  homo'°S°  f  ,  f  the  number  of  particles  impelled 

lines  of  thefe  figures  are  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the  dia-  tent  ot  me  iyi_e  ,  ,.r  rt.r, 

*  tt  r  .1 _ r. _ tlvmf  tnflv 
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meters  of  the  bodies.  He  farther  fuppofes,  that  they 
attraft  or  repel  each  other  in  fimilar  directions,  and 
that  the  accelerating  connecting  forces  are  alio  propor¬ 
tional  ;  that  is,  the  forces  in  the  one  fyftem  are  to  the 
correfponding  forces  in  the  other  fyftem  in  a  conftant  ra¬ 
tio,  and  that,  in  each  fyftem  taken  apart,  the  forces  are 
as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  directly,  and  as  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  correfponding  bodies,  or  their  diftances, 
inverfeiy. 


bodies  will  be  as  the  furfaces  of  thele 


by  fimilar 

Now  the  diminutions  of  the  motions  of  the  projected 
bodies  are  (by  Newton’s  third  law  of  motion)  equal  to 
the  motions  produced  in  the  fyftems;  and  thefe  diminu¬ 
tions  are  the  meafures  of  what  are  called  the  refinances 
oppofed  to  the  motions  of  the  proje&ed  bodies.  I  there¬ 
fore,  combining  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  refiftances 
are  proportional  to  the  fimilar  furfaces  of  the  moving 

.  ,r  r  i  _ ’.f  thn  rVirnnorb  whlfTl  the 


-----  *  are  propoiuuuai  lu  mu  - -  ,  .  , 

verfely.  .  ,  .  .  .  c  n  .1  .  -r  hndies  to  the  denfities  of  the  fyftems  through  which  the 

1h“  ***.&.**  ;kl.e£t'”“S  SSSh,  mo-  motion,  am  porfo.m.d,  and  to  the  fqnare.  ot  the  veto- 


parts  being  tions,  in  any  given  inftant,  they  will  continue  to  move 
put  in  mo-  Pmilarly,  each  correfpondent  body  defcribing  linnlar 
tioa-  curves,  with  proportional  velocities  :  For  the  bodies  be- 

ing  fimilarly  fituated,  the  forces  which  ad  on  a  body  in 
one  fyftem,  arifing  from  the  combination  of  any  numraer 
of  adjoining  particles,  will  have  the  fame  direftion  with 
the  force  afting  on  the  correfponding  body  in  the  other 
fyftem,  arifing  from  the  combined  ad  ion  of  the  fimilar 
and  fimilarly  direded  forces  of  the  adjoining  correfpon¬ 
dent  bodies  of  the  other  fyftem  ;  and  thefe  compound 
forces  will  have  the  fame  ratio  with  the  Ample  forces 
which  conftitute  them,  and  will  be  as  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities  diredly,  and  as  the  diftances,  or  any  ho¬ 
mologous  lines  inverfeiy  ;  and  therefore  the  chords  of 
curvature,  having  the  diredioti  of  the  centripetal  or 
centrifugal  forces,  and  fimilarly  inclined  to  the  tangents 
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a  fluid,  otherwife  than  as  a  fyftem  of  fmall  bodies,  or  aasa(,,j 
colledion  of  particles,  fimilarly  or  fymmetrically  arran-ofto 
ged,  the  centres  of  each  being  fituated  in  the  angles  of  bo#  ! 
reo-ular  folids.  We  muft  form  this  notion  of  it,  w  e 
ther  we  fuppofe,  with  the  vulgar,  that  the  particles  are 
little  globules  in  mutual  contad,  or,  with  the  partifans 
of  corpufcular  attradions  and  repulfions,  we  fuppole 
the  particles  kept  at  a  dittance  from  each  other  by 
means  of  thefe  attradions  and  repulfions  mutually  ba¬ 
lancing  each  other.  In  this  laft  cafe,  no  other  arrange¬ 
ment  is  conf.ftent  with  a  quiefeent  equilibrium  :  and  in 
this  cafe,  it  is  evident,  from  the  theory  of  curvilineal 
motions,  that  the  agitations  of  the  particles  will  always 
be  fucli,  that  the  conneding  forces,  m  adual  exertion. 
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.  ance.will  be  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  di- 
- -  re&ly,  and  to  the  chords  of  curvature  having  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  inverfely. 

From  thefe  premifes,  therefore,  we  deduce,  in  the 
ftri&eft  manner,  the  demonftration  of  the  leading  theo- 
rem  of  the  refinance  and  impulfe  of  fluids  ;  namely, 

;  Lv  of  Prop.  I.  The  refiftances,  and  (by  the  third  law  of  mo- 
rift-  tion),  the  impulfions  of  fluids  on  fimilar  bodies,  are 

^  proportional  to  the  furfaces  of  the  fplid  bodies,  to  the 

denlities  of  the  fluids,  and  to  the  fquares  of  the  ve¬ 
locities,  jointly. 

We  muft  now  obferve,  that  when  we  fuppofe  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fluid  to  be  in  mutual  contact,  we  may  ei¬ 
ther  fuppofe  them  elaftic  or  unelaftic.  The  motion 
communicated  to  the  colle&ion  of  elaftic  particles  rnuft 
be  double  of  what  the  fame  body,  moving  in  the  fame 
manner,  would  communicate  to  the  particles  of  an  un- 
el  aft  ic  fluid.  The  iinpulfe  and  refill ance  of  elaftic  fluids 
muft  therefore  be  double  of  thofe  of  unelaftic  fluids. — 
But  we  muft  caution  our  readers  not  to  judge  of  the 
ty  elafticity  of  fluids  by  their  fenfible  compreflibility.  A 
;r*  diamond  is  incomparably  more  elaftic  than  the  fin  eft  foot¬ 
ball,  though  not  compreffible  in  any  fenfible  degree. — 
It  remains  to  be  decided,  by  well  chofen  experiments, 
whether  water  be  not  as  elaftic  as  air.  If  we  fuppofe, 
with  Bofcovich,  the  particles  of  perfect  fluids  to  be  at 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  we  fhail  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  a  fluid  void  of  elafticity.  We  hope  that  the 
theory  of  their  impulfe  and  refiftance  will  fugged  ex* 
periments  which  will  decide  this  queftion,  by  pointing 
out  what  ought  to  be  the  abfolute  impulfe  or  refiftance 
m  either  cafe.  And  thus  the  fundamental  propofition 
of  the  impulfe  and  refiftance  of  fluids,  taken  in  its  pro¬ 
per  meaning,  is  fufceptible  of  a  rigid  demonftration,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  only  diftin£t  notion  that  we  can  form  of  the 
internal  conftitution  of  a  fluid.  We  fay,  taken  in  its 
proper  meaning;  namely,  that  the  impulfe  or  refiftance  of 
fluids  is  a  preflure,  oppofed  and  meafured  by  another 
preflure,  fuch  as  a  pound  weight,  the  force  of  a  fpring„ 
the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  like.  And  we 
apprehend  that  it  would  'be  very  difficult  to  find  anyi 
legitimate  demonftration  of  this  leading  propofition  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this,  which  we  have  now  borrowed  from 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Prop.  23.  B.  II.  Princip .  We  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  is  prolix  and  even  circuitous  :  but 
in  all  the  attempts  made  by  his  commentators  and  their 
copyifts  to  Amplify  it,  we  fee  great  defe&s  of  logical 
argument,  or  afiumption  of  principles,  which  are  not 
only  gratuitous,  but  inadmiffible.  We  ffiall  have  occa- 
fion,  as  we  proceed,  to  point  out  fome  of  thefe  defe&s  ; 
and  doubt  not  but  the  illuftrious  author  of  this  demon¬ 
ftration  hadexercifed  his  uncommon  patience  and  fagacity 
in  fimilar  attempts,  and  was  diflatisfied  with  them  all. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  a  general  remark,  which  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
difeuffion.  Since  it  is  a  matter  of  univerfal  experience 
that  every  afhon  of  a  body  on  others  is  accompanied  by 
an  equal  and  contrary  re-adion  ;  and  fince  all  that  we 
can  demonftrate  concerning  the  refiftance  of  bodies  du- 
i-ing  their  motions  through  fluids  proceeds  on  this  fup- 
pofition,  (the  refiftance  of  the  body  being  aJhmed?L$ 
equal  and  oppofite  to  the  fum  of  motions  communicated 
^ePaiiVclesof  the  fluid,  eftimatedin  the  direaion 
the  bodies  motion),  we  are  intitled  to  proceed  in  the 
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contrary  order,  and  to  confider  the  impulfions  which  Refiftance. 
each  of  the  particles  of  fluid  exerts  on  the  body  at  reft,  ‘,ljL 

as  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  motion  which  the  body 
would  communicate  to  that  particle  if  the  fluid  were  at 
reft,  and  the  body  were  moving  equally  fwift  in  the  op¬ 
pofite  direaion.  And  therefore  the  whole  impulfion 
of  the  fluid  muft  be  conceived  as  the  meafure  of  the  whole 
_  motion  which  the  body  would  thus  communicate  to  the 
fluid.  Ttmuft  therefore  be  alfo  confidered  as  themeafureof 
the  refiftance  which  the  body,  moving  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  would  fuftain  from  the  fluid.  -When,  therefore, 
we  ffiall  demonftrate  any  thing  concerning  the  impulfion 
of  a  fluid,  eftimated  in  the  direaion  of  its  motion,  we 
muft  confider  it  as  demonftrated  concerning  the  refift¬ 
ance  of  a  quiefeent  fluid  to  the  motion  of  that  body, 
having  the  fame  velocity  in  the  oppofite  direaion.  The 
determination  of  thefe  impulfions  being  much  eafier 
than  the  determination  of  the  motions  communicated 
by  the  body  to  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  this  method 
will  be  followed  in  moft  of  the  fubfequent  difeuffions. 

The  general  propofition  already  delivered  is  by  no 
means  fufficient  for  explaining  the  various  important 
phenomena  obferved  in^the  mutual  a&ions  of  folids  and 
fluids.  In  particular,  it  gives  us  no  affiftance  in  afeer- 
taining  the  modifications  of  this  refiftance  or  impulfe, 
which  depend  on  the  jfhape  of  the  body  and  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  its  impelled  or  refilled  furface  to  the  direaion 
of  the  motion.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  found  another  hy- 
pothefis  neceffary ;  namely,  that  the  fluid  fhould  be  fo 
extremely  rare  that  the  diftance  of  the  particles  may  be 
incomparably  greater  than  their  diameters,  This  addi¬ 
tional  condition  is  neceffary  for  coniidering  their  aaions 
as  fo  many  feparate  collifions  or  impulfions  on  the  folid 
body.  Each  particle  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  abun^ 
dant  room  to  rebound,  or  otherwife  efcape,  after  having 
made  its  ftroke,  without  fenfibly  affixing  the  fituations 
and.  motions  of  the  particles  which  have  not  yet  made 
their  ftroke  :  and  the  motion  muft  be  fo  fwift  as  not 
to  give  time  for  the  fenfible  exertion  of  their  mutual 
forces  of  attraaions  and  rcpulfions.  ' 

Keeping  thefe  conditions  in  mind,  we  may  proceed 
to  determine  the  impulfions  made  by  a  fluid  on  furfaces 
of  every  kind  :  And  the  moft  convenient  method  to 
purfue  in  this  determination,  is  to  compare  them  all  ei¬ 
ther  with  the  impulfe  which  the  fame  Jurface  would  re- 
ceive  from  the  fluid  impinging  on  it  perpendicularly,  or 
with'  the  impulfe  which  the  fame  fir  earn  of  fluid  would 
make  when  coming  perpendicularly  on  a  furface  of  fuch 
extent  as  to  occupy  the  whole  ftream. 

It  will  greatly  abbreviate  language,  if  we  make  ufeT 
of  a  few  terms  m  an  appropriated  fenfe.  plained. 

.  B)r  a  ftream,  we  fit  all  mean  a  quantity  of  fluid  movino- 
in  one  direction,  that  is,  each  particle  moving  in  paral¬ 
lel  lines ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ftream  is  a  line  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  all  thefe  parallels. 

Aftlament  means  a  portion  of  this  ftream  of  very 
fmall  breadth,  and  it  conflfts  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
particles  following  one  another  in  the  fame  diredion,. 
and  iucceflively  impinging  on,  or  gliding  along,  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  folid  body. 

The  bafe  of  any  furface  expofed  to  a  ftream  of  fluid,, 
is  that  portion  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ftream, 
which  is  covered  or  protected  from  the  a&ion  of  the 
ltrcam  by  the  furface  expofed  to  its  impulfe.  Thus  the- 
bafe  of  a  fphere  expofed  to  a  ftream  of  fluid  is  its  great 
9  circle,-. 


R 


E  s  r.  9^ 

Refiftimce.  circle,  whole  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  arcam  lf 

, — — -  BC  (fig-,  i.)  be  a  plane  fnrface  expoted.o  the  action 

cccP  x"xviof  a  dream  of  fluid,  moving  in  the  direction  DC,  then 
BR,  or  SE,  perpendicular  to  DC,  is  its  bafe. 

Blrea  impulfe  lhall  exprefs  the  energy  or  adion  of  the 
pai-ticle  or  filament,  or  ftream  of  fluid,  when  meeting 
the  furface  perpendicularly,  or  when  the  fuiface  is  per 
uendicular  to  tlie  dire&ion  of  the  ftream.  . 

p  Abfolute  impulfe  means  the  aftual  preffure  on  the  im¬ 
pelled  furfacef  ariling  from  the  aftion  of  the  fluid,  whe¬ 
ther  ftriking  the  furface  perpendicularly  or  obliquely  , 
Sit  is  the  force  imprelRdon  ^ac.  ter^ency 
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The  an*U  of  inchhnce  Is  the  angle  FGC  contained  Rdifann, 
between  the  direction  of  the  ftream  FG  and  the  “***1 

Pl' TheB^?/e  of  obliquity  is  the  angle  OGC  contained 
between  the  plane  and  the  direction  GO,  in  which  we 
wifh  to  eftimate  the  impulfe.  hj 

Prop  II  The  direCl  impulfe  of  a  fluid  on  a  plane  fur- Seconal* 
face,  is  to  its  abfolute  oblique  impulfe  on  the  fame  fur- 
face,  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare  of  the  ‘  * 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

J  et  a  ftream  of  fluid,  moving  in  the  direftion  DC, 


or  it  is  the  force  impreffed  on  the  lurtace,  or  LoluL1''-- J  .  T  "T.  Qn  tjlc  piane  BC.  With  the  radius  CB 

to  motion  which  it  acquires,  and  which  mu  e  «PP"  defcribe  the  quadrant  ABE  ;  draw  CA  perpendicular 
bv  an  equal  force  m  the  oppofite  direftion,  in  older  that  delcr.D  q  _araM  t0  “  ' 


the  furface  may  be  maintained  iu  its  place.  It  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  keep  in  mind,  that  this  preffure  is  always 
perpendicular  to  tlie  furface.  It  is  a  propofit, on  found¬ 
ed  on  nniverfal  and  uncontradifted  experience,  that  the 
mutual  aftions  of  bodies  on  each  other  are  always  ex¬ 
erted  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  the  touching  fur- 
faces.  Thus,  it  is  obferved,  that  when  a  billiard  ball 
A  is  ftruck  by  another  B,  moving  in  any  direction  what- 
ever,  the  ball  A  always  moves  ofFinthe  direftion  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  which  touches  the  two  balls  m  the 
point  of  mutual  contaft,  or  point  of  impulfe.  ihis 
induftive  propofition  is  fupported  by  every  argument 
which  can  be  drawn  from  what  we  know  concerning  the 
forces  which  connea  the  particles  of  matter. together, 
and  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  the  communication  of 
motion.  It  would  employ  much  time  and  room  to 
ftate  them  here  ;  and  we  apprehend  that  it  is  urmeeef- 
fary  .  for  no  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  the  preffure 
fhould  be  in  any  particular  oblique  dire.Clion.  It  any 
one  ftiould  fay  that  the  impulfe  will  be  in  the  direaion 
pf  the  ftream,  we  have  only  to  defire  lum  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  the  effea  of  the  rudder  of  a  ftnp.  This  (hows 
that  the  impulfe  is  not  in  the  direaion  of  the  Jlream,  and 
is  therefore  in  fome  direaion  tranfverfe  to  the  ftream.— 
He  will  alfo  find,  that  when  a  plane  furface.  is  impelled 
obliquely  by  a  fluid,  there  is  no  direaion  in  which  it 

.  t  t  __/_  j-1-  ^  A  ,  on  riprnfnntril  31*  lO  it" 


t^CE,  and  draw  MNBS  parallel  to  CE.  'Let  the  par- 
ticle  F,  moving  in  the  direaion  EG,  meet  the  plane  in 
G,  and  in  FG  produced  take  GH  to  .represent  the 
magnitude  of  tlie  direa  impulfe,  or  the  impulfe  which 
the^ particle  would  exert  on  the  plane  AC,  by  meeting 
it  in  V.  Draw  GI  and  U  K  perpendicular  to  BC,  and 
H I  perpendicular  to  G  I.  Alfo  draw  B  R  perpendicu- 

lar  to  DC.  c  nr 

The  force  GH  is  equivalent  to  the  two  forces  GI 
and  GK ;  and  GK  being  in  the  direaion  of  the  plane 
has  no  (hare  in  the  impulfe.  The  abfolute  impulfe, 
therefore,  is  reprefented  by  GI  ;  the  angle  GHI  is 
equal  to  FGC,  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  GH  is  to  GI  as  radius  to  the  fine  ot  the 
angle  of  incidence  :  Therefore  the  direa  impulie 
of  each  particle  or  filament  is  to  its  abfolute  ob¬ 
lique  impulfe  as  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence.  But  further,  the  number  of  particles  or  fila¬ 
ments  which  ftrike  the  furface  AC,  is  to.the  number  of 
thofe  which  ftrike  the  furface  B  C  as  A  C  to  NC  :  for 
all  the  filaments  between  LA  and  MB  go  paft  the  ob¬ 
lique  furface  BC  without  linking  it.  But  BC  :  NL- 
rad.  :  fin.  NBC,  =  rad.  :  fin.  FGC,  =  rad.  :  im.  m«- 
dence  Now  the  whole  impulfe  is  as  the  impulie  or 
each  filament,  and  as  the  number  of  filaments  exerting 
equal  impulfes  jointly  ;  therefore  the  whole  direft  im- 


obliquely  by  a  fluid,  there  is  no  direft.on  m  which  it  ^  ^C  is  to  he’whole  abfolute  impulfe  on  BC. 
«">  jV™1  b.. w**  “ 1 ;  ^  r,„e  of  .he  r,„e  of  *. 


felf  It  is'  quite  fafe,  in  the  mean  time,  to  take  it  as 
an  experimental  truth.  We  may,  perhaps,  in  fome 
other  part  of  this  work,  give  what  will  be  received  as 
a  rigorous  demonftration. 

Relative  or  effeaive  impulfe  means  the  preffure  on  the 
furface  eftimated  in  fome  particular  dircftion.  thus 
BC  (fig.  1  •)  may  reprefent  the  fail  of  a  (hip,  impelled 
by  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  DC.  GO  may 
be  the  direftion  of  the  (hip’s  keel,  or  the  line  of  her 
courfe.  The  wind  ftrikes  the  fail  in  the  direction  GH 
-parallel  to  DC  ;  the  fail  is  urged  or  preffed  in  the  di¬ 
reaion  GI,  perpendicular  to  BC.  But  we  are  inte¬ 
nded  to  know  what  tendency  this  will  give  the  (hip  to 
move  in  the  direaion  GO.  This  is  the  effeaive  or  re¬ 
lative  impulfe.  Or  BC  may  he  the  tranfverfe  feaion  ot 
the  fail  of  a  common  wind-mill.  This,  by  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  machine,  can  move  only  in  the  direaion 


as  the  fquare  of  radius  to  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the 

angle  of  incidence.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  , 

Let  S  exprefs  the  extent  of  the  furface,  t  the  angle 
of  incidence,  o  the  angle  of  obliquity,  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid,  and  if  its  denfity.  Let  F  reprefent  the 
direa  impulfe,  /  the  abfolute  oblique  impulfe,  and  « 
the  relative  or  effeaive  impulfe  :  And  let  the  tabular 
fines  and  cofines  be  eonfidered  as  decimal  fractions  ot 

the  radius  unity..  ,  •  _  .  . 

This  propofition  gives  us  F:/  —  K  .  bin.  h  —  • 

Sin.5  (,  and  therefore /=  FX  Sin.5  i.  Alfo,  becaufe 
imoulfes  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  extent  of  furface 
fimilarly  impelled,  we  have,  in  general,  /=  I  o  X 

1  The'firft  who  puhlifhed  this  theorem  was  Pardies,  in 
his  Oeuvres  de  Mathematique,  in  1673.  We  know  that 


Newton  had  inveftigated  the  chief  propofitions  of  the 
tion  of  the  machine,  can  move  omy  m  rat  u.rct-t.,,..  Newton  na  b 

GP,  perpendicular  to  the  direaion  of  the  wind  •,  and  it  Pnncipia  befor  7-  .  ,  TbirC 

is  only  in  this  direaion  that  tlie  impulfe  produces  the  pRQp<  jjj.  The  direa  impulfe  on  any  furface  is  to  tn 
‘  *  '  ~  may  be  half  of  the  prow  of  a  effeaive  oblique  impulfe  on  the  fame  furface,  as  t  t 

^  1  *■  1  -  -  v*  .  /.1  _  r.MA  Rtao  fnr*  its  haft  the 


defired  effeft.  Or  BC  may  be  half  of  the  x 
punt  or  lighter,  riding  at  anchor  by  means  of  the  cable 
DC,  attached  to  the  prow  C.  In  this  cafe,  GQ^  pa¬ 
rallel  to  DC,  is  that  part  of  the  abfolute  impulfe  which 
is  employed  in  ftraining  the  cable. 


ettective  omique  impu^  —  .  -  y  y  f  . 

cube  of  radius  to  the  folid,  which  has  for  its  bafe  the 
fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence,  and  the  fine  of  obli¬ 
quity  for  its  height. 

For, 
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Hi  anee,  Tor,  when  GH  reprefents  the  direft  impulfe  of  a 
particle,  GI  is  the  abfolute  oblique  impulfe,  and  GO 
*  ^  ^ rr, xv ^  irt  rlivp(**Vir>r»  (~\ n  •  Now  GT 


is  the  effective  impulfe  in  the  direction  GO  :  Now  GI 
is  to  GO  as  radius  to  the  fine  of  GIO,  and  GIO  is 
the  complement  of  IGO,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  CGO, 
the  angle  of  obliquity. 

“  -  :*=R:Sin.O. 

f-K1:  Sin.4** 

:  pm  R5  :  Sin.4*  X  Sin.  0*  and 


*  «*r  Ue 


t  herefore  f 
But  F: 

Therefore  F : 

?  =F  X  Sin.’/ X  Sin.  0. 

irtiim  Cor. — The  direct  impulfe  on  any  furface  is  to  the 

of  di-  effe&ive  oblique  impulfe  in  the  direction  of  the  ftream, 
*e^  v,  as  t^ie  cube  radius  to  the  cube  of  the  fine  of  inci- 
efl  edence.  For  draw  I  Qjmd  GP  perpendicular  to  GH, 
#V  ue  im- and  IP  perpendicular  to  GP  ;  then  the  abfolute  im¬ 
pulfe  GI  is  equivalent  to  the  impulfe  GQjn  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ft  ream,  and  GP,  which  may  be  called  the 
tranfverfe  impulfe.  The  angle  G  I  Qis  evidently  equal 
to  the  angle  GHl,  or  FGC,  the  angle  of  incidence. 
Therefore  f :  $  =  GI  :  GQ^,  =  R  :  Sin.  /. 

But  F:/=  R7 :  SinP/. 

Therefore  F  :  t  =  R1  ;Sin.}/\ 

And  p  —  F  X  Sin.  *  u 

Before  we  proceed  further*  we  (hall  confider  the  im- 
£  face  in  pulfe  on  a  furface  which  is  alfo  in  motion.  Thisisevi- 
W(  Dn#  dently  a  frequent  and  an  Important  cafe.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  the  moft  frequent  and  important  :  It  is  the  cafe  of 
a  ftiip  under  fail,  and  of  a  wind  or  water-mill  at  work. 
Therefore,  let  a  ft  ream  of  fluid,  moving  with  the  di¬ 
late  region  and  velocity  DE,  meet  a  plane  BC,  (fig.  J. 
:xxxvi.  nQ  2.1,  which  is  moving  parallel  to  itfclf  in  the  direction 
and  with  the  velocity  DF :  It  is  required  to  determine 
the  impulfe  ? 

Nothing  is  more  eafy  :  The  mutual  a&ions  of  bodies 
depend  on  their  relative  motions  only.  The  motion 
DE  of  the  fluid  relative  to  BC,  which  is  alfo  in  mo¬ 
tion,  is  compounded  of  the  real  motion  of  the  fluid  and 
the  oppofit.e  to  the  real  motion  of  the  body.  1  here- 
fore  produce  FD  till  D  /imDF,  and  complete  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram  D  f  e  E,  and  draw  the  diagonal  D  e.  The 
impulfe  on  the  plane  is  the  fame  as  if  the  plane  were  at 
reft,  and  every  particle  of  the  fluid  impelled  it  in  the 
dhxftion  and  with  the  velocity  D  e  ;  and  may  therefore 
be  determined  by  the  foregoing  propofition.  Thtspro- 
pofltion  applies  to  every  pofiible  cafe  ;  and  we  fhall  not 
beftow  more  time  on  it,  but  referve  the  important  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  general  propofition  for  the  cafes  which 
fhall  occur  in  the  practical  applications  of  the  whole 
do&rixie  of  the  impulfe  arid  reliflance  of  fluids. 

* 1  , 

P  Dortion  Prop.  IV.  The  direct  impulfe  of  a  ftream  of  fluid, 
°  ie  whole  breadth  is  given,  is  to  its  oblique  efte&ive  im¬ 

pulfe  iu  the  direction  of  the  ftream,  as  the  fquare  of 
radius  to  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence: 

For  the  number  of  filaments  which  occupy  the  ob¬ 
lique  plane  BC,  would  occupy  the  portion  NC  of  a 
perpendicular  plane,  and  therefore  we  have  only  to 
Compare  the  perpendicular  impulfe  on  any  point  V  with 
the  effeftive  impulfe  made  by  the  fame  filament  FV  on 
the  oblique  plane  at  G.  Now  GH  reprefents  the  im¬ 
pulfe  which  this  filament  would  make  at  V  ;  and  G 
is  the  effective  impulfe  of  the  fame  filament  at  G,  efli- 
mated  in  the  direction  G  H  of  the  ftream  ;  and  G  H  is 
to  GQjis G  Hz  to  GI1,  that  is,  as  rad,4  to  fin.T 
Vo i,.  XVI.  Part  L 
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Cor.  r .  The  cfFe&ive  impulfe  in  the  diredlion  of  the  Reliftarce* 
ftream  on  any  plane  furface  BC,  is  to  the  diredl  impulfe  >  r ^ 
on  its  bafe  BR  or  SE,  as  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  to  the  fquare  of  the  radius. 

2.  If  an  ifofceles  wedge  ACB  (fig.  2.)  be  expofed  to 
a  ftream  of  fluid  moving  in  the  dire&ion  of  its  height 
CD,  the  impulfe  on  the  fides  is  to  the  diredt  impulfe 
on  the  bafe  as  the  fquare  of  half  the  bafe  AD  to  the 
fquare  of  the  fide  AC,  or  as  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
half  the  angle  of  the  wedge  to  the  fquare  of  the  radius. 

For  it  is  evident,  that  in  this  Cafe  the  two  tranfverfe 
impulfes,  fuch  as  GP  in  fig.  i,  balance  each  other,  and 
the  only  impulfe  which  can  be  cbierved  is  the  fum  of 
the  two  impulfes,  fuch  as  GQ^of  fig.  I,  which  are  to 
be  compared  with  the  impulfes  on  the  two  halves  AD§ 

DB  of  the  bafe.  Now  AC  :  AB  m  rad.  :  fin.  ACD* 
and  ACD  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Therefore,  if  the  angle  ACB  is  a  right  angle,  ani 
ACD  is  half  a  right  angle,  the  fquare  of  AC  is  twice 
the  fquare  of  AD,  and  the  impulfe  on  the  fides  of  X 
redlangular  wedge  is  half  the  impulfe  on  its  bafe. 

Alfo,  if  a  cube  ACBE  (fig.  3.)  be  expofed  to  a 
ftream  moving  in  a  dire&ion  perpendicular  to  one  of  its 
fides,  and  then  to  a  ftream  moving  in  a  dire&ion  per¬ 
pendicular  to  one  of  its  diagonal  planes,  the  impulfe  in 
the  firft  cafe  will  be  to  the  impulfe  in  the  fecond  as  ^2 
to  1.  Call  the  perpendicular  impulfe  on  a  fide  F,  and 
the  perpendicular  impulfe  on  its  diagonal  plane  /,  and 
the  effe&ive  oblique  impulfe  on  its  fides  ? ; — we  have 
F  :  f  =  AC  :  AB  =1:^2,  and 
/ :  p  m  AC*:AD4  =  2:1.  ^Therefore  v 
F  :  p  =  2  :  V^2,  =:  V z  :  1,  or 

very  nearly  as  10  to  7. 

The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  a  pyramid  whofe 
bafe  is  a  regular  polygon,  and  whofe  axis  is  perpendicui 
lar  to  the  bafe.  If  fuch  a  pyramid  is  expofed  to  a 
ftream  of  fluid  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  the 
dire&  impulfe  on  the  bafe  is  to  the  effe'&ive  impulfe  on 
the  pyramid*  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare 
of  the  fine  of  the  angle  which  the  axis  makes  with  the 
fides  of  the  pyramid. 

And,  in  like  manner,  the  diredl  impulfion  on  the 
bafe  of  a  right  cone  is  to  the  effective  impulfion  on  the 
conical  furface,  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare 
of  the  fine  of  half  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone* 

This  is  demonftrated,  by  fuppofing  the  cone  to  be  a 
pyramid  of  an  infinite  number  of  fides* 

We  may  in  this  manner  compare  the  impulfe  on  any 
polygonal  furface  with  the  impulfe  ort  its  bafe,  by  com¬ 
paring  apart  the  impulfes  on  each  plane  with  thofe  in 
their  correfponding  bales,  and  taking  their  fum. 

And  we  may  compare  the  impulfe  on  a  curved  fur¬ 
face  with  that  on  its  bafe,  by  relolving  the  curved  fur¬ 
face  into  elementary  planes,  each  of  which  is  impelled 
by  an  elementary  filament  of  the  ftream. 

The  following  beautiful  propofition,  given  by  Le 
Seur  and  Jaquier,  in  their  Commentary  on  the  fecond 
Book  of  Newton’s  Principia,  with  a  few  examples  of 
its  application,  will  fuffice  for  any  further  account  of 
this  theory. 

Prop.  V. — Let  ADB  (fig.  4.)  be  the  fe&ion  of  apulfeona 
furface  of  fimplc  curvature,  fuch  as  is  the  furface  of  curved  fur* 
a  cylinder.  Let  this  be  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of  a  face  corn- 
fluid  moving  in  the  direction  AC.  Let  BC  be  the on^fts 
N  fe&ion  bafe. 
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SUfiftanie.  fedion  qf  the  plane  (which  we  have  called  its  bafe), 
perpendicular  to  the  diredion  of  the  ftream.  In  AC 
produced,  take  any  length  CG;  and  on  CG  defcnbe 
the  femicircle  CHG,  and  complete  the  redangle 
BCGO.  Through  any  point  D  of  the  curve  draw 
ED  parallel  to  AC,  aiuTmeeting  BC  and  OG  m 
and  P.  Let  DF  touch  the  curve  in  D,  and  draw 
the  chord  GH  parallel  to  DF,  and  HKM  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CG,  meeting  ED  in  M.  Suppofe  this  to 
be  done  for  every  point  of  the  curve  ADB,  and  let 
*-  LMN  be  the  curve  which  paflea  through  all  the 
*  points  of  interfedion  of  the  parallels  EDP  and  the 
correfpondiug  perpendiculars  HKM. 

The  effective  impulfe  on  the  curve  furface  ADB  in 
tlie  diredion  of  the  ftream,  is  to  its  dired  impulfe  on 
the  bafe  BC  as  the  area  BCNL  is  to  the  re&angle 
TCGO. 

Draw  edqmp  parallel  to  EP  and  extremely  near  it. 
The  arch  D  d  of  the  curve  may  be  conceived  as  the 
fedion  of  an  elementary  plane,  having  the  pofitionof 
the  tangent  DF.  The  angle  EDb  is  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  of  the  filament  ED  de .  This  is  equal  to  CGH, 
becaufe  ED,  DF,  are  parallel  to  CG,  GH  ;  and  (be- 
caufe  CHG  is  a  femicircle)  CH  is  perpendicular  to 
GH.  Alfo  CG  :  CH  =  CH  :  CK,  and,CG  :  CK  = 
CG'  :  CH%  =  rad.1  :  fin.%  CGH,  “rad.1  :  fin.1  m- 
cid.  Therefore  if  CG,  or  its  equal  DP,  represent  the 
dired  impulfe  on  the  point  Q_of  the  bafe,  CK,  or  its 
equal  QM,  will  reprefent  the  effedive  impulfe  on  the 
point  D  of  the  curve.  And  thus,  P  will  repre¬ 

fent  the  dired  impulfe  of  the  filament  on  the  element 
Qjj  of  the  bafe,  and  OymM  will  reprefent  the  ef¬ 
fedive  impulfe'  of  the  fame  filament  on  the  element 
D  d  of  the  curve.  And,  as  this  is  true  of  the  whole 
curve  ADB,  the  effedive  impulfe  on  the  whole  curve 
will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  BCNML  ;  and  the  di- 
red  impulfe  on  the  bafe  will  be  reprefented  by  the  rec¬ 
tangle  BCGO;  and  therefore  the  impulfe  on  the  curve- 
furface  is  to  the  impulfe  on  the  bafe  as  the  area  BLMNC 
is  to  the  redangle  BOGC. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  conftrudion,  that  if  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  A  is  perpendicular  to  AC,  the  point  N 
will  coincide  with  G.  Alfo,  if  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  B  is  parallel  to  AC,  the  point  L  will  coincide 
with  B. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  curve  ADB  is  fuch  that  an 
equation  can  be  had  to  exhibit  the  general  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  abfeifla  AR  and  the  ordinate  DR,  we  fhall 
deduce  an  equation  which  exhibits  the  relation  between 
the  abfeifs  CK  and  the  ordinate  KM  of  the  curve 
LMN ;  and  this  will  give  us  the  ratio  of  BLNC  to 
BOGC. 

Thus,  if  the  furface  is  that  of  a  cylinder,  fo  that  the 
curve  BDA£  (fig.  5.),  which  receives  the  impulfe  of 
the  fluid,  is  a  femicircle,  make  CG  equal  to  AC,  and 
conftrud  the  figure  as  before.  The  curve  BMG  is  a 
parabola,  whofe  axis  is  CG,  whofe  vertex  is  G,  and 
whofe  parameter  is  equal  to  CG.  For  it  is  plain,  that 
€G  =  DC,  and  GH  =  CQ^MK.  And  CG  X  GK 
r=  GH1  =  KM7.  That  is,  the  curve  is  fuch,  that  the 
fquare  of  the  ordinate  KM  is  equal  to  the  redangle  of 
t^e  abfeifla  GK  and  a  conftant  line  GC;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  a  parabola  whofe  vertex  is  G.  Now,  it  is  well 
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known*  that  the  parabolic  area  BMGC  is  two  thirds 
of  the  parallelogram  BCGO,  Therefore  the  impulfe 
on  the  quadrant  ADB  is  two  thirds  of  the  impulfe  on 
the  bafe  BC.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  quadrant  ^ 

A  db  and  its  bafe  c  b.  Therefore,  The  impulfe  on  a  cy- The  im- 
linder  or  half  cylinder  is  t  wo  thirds  of  the  diretl  impulfe  on  pulfe  on  * 
its  tranfverfe  plane  through  the  axis  ;  or  it  is  two  thirds  cylwder, 
of  the  dired  impulfe  on  one  fide  of  a  parallelopiped  of 
the  fame  breadth  and  height. 

Prof.  VI. —  If  the  body  be  a  folid  generated  by  tlie 
revolution  of  the  figure  BDAC  (fig.  4.)  round  the 
axis  AC  ;  and  if  it  be  expofed  to  the  adion  of  a 
ftream  of  fluid  moving  in  the  diredion  of  the  axis 
AC;  then  the  effedive  impulfe  in  the  diredion  of  the 
ftream  is  to  the  dired  impulfe  on  its  bafe,  as  the  folid 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  figure  BLMNC 
round  the  axis  CN  to  the  cylinder  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  redangle  BOGC. 

This  fcarcely  needs  a  demonftration.  The  figure 
ADBLMNA  is  a  fedion  of  thefe  folids  by  a  plane 
palling  through  the  axis ;  and  what  has  been  demon- 
ft rated  of  this  fedion  is  true  of  every  other,  becaufe 
they  are  all  equal  and  fimilar.  It  is  therefore  true  of 
the  whole  folids,  and  (their  bafe)  the  circle  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  BC  round  the  axis  AC.  ^ 

Hence  we  eafily  deduce,  that  The  impulfe  on  a  fpkere  On  % 
is  one  half  of  the  direct  impulfe  on  its  great  circle^  or  on  the  fi  here, 
bafe  of  a  cylinder  of  equal  diameter. 

For  in  this  cafe  the  curve  BMN  (fig.  5.)  which  ge¬ 
nerates  the  folid  exprefting  the  impulfe  on  the  fphere 
is  a  parabola,  and  the  folid  is  a  parabolic  conoid.  Now 
this  conoid  is  to  the  cylinder  generated  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  redangle  BOGC  round  the  axis  CG,  as 
the  fum  of  all  the  circles  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  ordinates  to  the  parabola  fuch  as  KM,  to  the  fum 
of  as  many  circles  generated  by  the  ordinates  to  the 
redangle  fuch  as  KT ;  or  as  the  fum  of  all  the  fquares 
deferibed  on  the  ordinates  KM  to  the  fum  of  as  many 
fquares  deferibed  on  the  ordinates  KT.  Draw  BG  cut¬ 
ting  MK  in  S.  The  fquare  on  MK  is  to  the  fquare  on 
BC  or  TK  as  the  abfeifla  GK  to  the  abfeifla  GC  (by  the 
nature  of  the  parabola),  or  as  SK  to  BC  ;  becaufe  SK 
and  BCare  refpedively  equal  toGK  andGC.  Therefore 
the  fum  of  all  the  fquares  on  ordinates,  fuch  as  MK,  is  to 
the  fum  of  as  many  fquares  on  ordinates,  fuch  as  TK, 
as  the  fum  of  all  the  lines  SK  to  the  fum  of  as  many 
lines  TK  ;  that  is,  as  the  triangle  BGC  to  the  rec¬ 
tangle  BOGC  ;  that  is,  as  one  to  two  :  and  therefore 
the  impulfe  on  the  fphere  is  one  half  of  the  dired 
impulfe  on  its  great  circle. 

From  the  fame  conftrudion  we  may  very  eafily  de-  On  the 
duce  a  very  curious  and  feemingly  ufeful  truth,  that  of  fruftum 
all' conical  bodies  having  the  circle  whofe  diameter  is a coBC* 
AB  (fig.  2.)  for  its  bafe,  and  FD  for  its  height,  the 
one  which  fuftains  the  fmalleft  impulfe  or  meets  with 
the  fmalleft  refiftance  is  the  fruftum  AGHB  of  a  cone 
ACB  fo  conftruded,  that  EF  being  taken  equal  to 
ED,  EA  is  equal  to  EC.  This  fruftum,  though  more 
capacious  than  the  cone  AFB  of  the  fame  height,  will 
be  lefs  refitted. 

Alfo,  if  the  folid  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
BDAC  (fig.  4.)  have  its  anterior  part  covered  with  a 
fruftum  of  a  cone  generated  by  the  lines  D  at  a  A, 
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fiftanwr  forming  the  angle  at  a  of  i«  degrees;  this  folia,  water,  wliofe  bafe  Is  a  fquare  foot,  and  whofe  height 

£2  SSf  mo"  S*».  than  the  Hid,  will  two  tat,  that  fc  t«n.e  the  height  necefc,  fo, •*>,»,-' *— 

’ .  ®  mi  r  **.  n  n*  flip.  vplAmtv  nf  thf>  motion  hv  crt-avitv.  1  he  con- 

be  lets  refilled, 


And,  from  the  fame  principles,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
determined  the  form  of  the  curve  ADB  which  would 
generate  the  folid  which,  of  all  others  of  the  fame 
length  and  bafe,  (hould  have  the  leaft  refiftance. 

Thefe  are  curious  and  important  deductions,  but  are 
not  introduced  here,  for  reafons  which  will  foon  ap¬ 
pear. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  obferve,  that  all  that  we 
have  hitherto  delivered  on  this  fubjedl,  relates  to  the 
companion  of  different  impulfes  or  refiflances..  We 
have  always  compared  the  oblique  impulfions  with  the 
diredf,  and  by  their  intervention  we  compare  the  ob¬ 
lique  impuliions  with  each  other.  But  it  remains  to 


ring  the  velocity  of  the  motion  by  gravity.  The.con- 
clufion  is  the  fame  whatever  be  the  furface  that  is  re¬ 
filled,  whatever  be  the  fluid  that  refills,  and  whatever  be 
the  velocity  of  the  motion.  In  this  indudtive  and  fa¬ 
miliar  manner  we  learn,  that  the  direft  impulfe  or  refin¬ 
ance  of  an  unelnfic fuid  on  any  plane  furface ,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  fuid  having  the  furface  for  its 
bafe ,  and  twice  the  fall  necejfary  for  acquiring  the  velocity 
of  the  motion  for  its  height :  and  if  the  fluid  is  confider- 
ed  as  elaflic,  the  impulfe  or  refiftance  is  twice  as  great.  '  $ 

Sec  Newt.  Princip.  B.  II.  prop.  35.  and  38.  ^ 

It  now  remains  to  compare  this  theory  with  experi-  This  theory 
ment.  Many  have  been  made,  both  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newr  tried  by  dif- 
ton  and  by  fubfequent  writers.  It  is  much  to  be  la- fere:nt^x^ 


Iique  impuliions  with  each  other,  rmt  it  remains  to  run  «*uu  uy  iuuk^ucih  w  •  periments. 

give  abfolute  meafures  of  fome  individual  impulfion  ;  mented,  that  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance,  both ;  to 
r  1  •  1  .  ..  _  _ _ _ r  nhilnfonher  and  to  the  artift.  there  is  fuch  a  dlfa- 
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fo  which,  as  t©  an  unit,  we  may  refer  every  other. 
And  as  it  is  by  their  preffiire  that  they  become  ufe- 
ful  or  hurtful,  and  they  mnfl  be  oppofed  by  other 
preffures,  it  becomes  extremely  convenient  to  compare 
them  all  with  that  preffure  with  which  we  are  moil 
familiarly  acquainted,  the  preffiire  of  gravity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  comparifon  is  made,  is 
pulfions  this.  When  a  body  advances  in  a  fluid  with  a  known 
npared  velocity,  it  puts  a  known  quantity  of  the  fluid  into 
’ffureof  mot^on  (as  *s  fuppofed)  with  this  velocity  ;  and  this,  is 
done  in  a  known  time.  We  have  only  to  examine 
what  weight  will  put  this  quantity  of  fluid  into  the 
fame  motion,  by  adling  on  it  during  the  fame  time. 
This  weight  is  conceived  as  equal  to  the  refiftance. 
Thus,  let  us  fuppofe  that  a  ftream  of  water,  moving 
iat  the  rate  of  eight  feet  per  fecond,  is  perpendicularly 
©bftru£led  by  a  fquare  foot  of  folid  furface  held  fafl  in 
its  place.  Conceiving  water  to  a<ft  in  the  manner  ©f 
the  hypothetical  fluid  now  deferibed,  and  to  be  with* 
©ut .  elafticity,  the  whole  effedl  is  the  gradual  annihi¬ 
lation  of  the  motion  of  eight  cubic  feet  of  water  mo¬ 
ving  eight  feet  in  a  fecond.  And  this  is  done  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  of  time.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  gradually  put-- 
ting  eight  cubic  feet  of  water  into  motion  with  this 
velocity ;  and  doing  this  by  afting  uniformly  during 
-a  fecond.  What  weight  is  able  to  produce  this  cf- 
£e6l  ?  The  weight  of  eight  feet  of  water,  a&ing  du¬ 
ring  a  fecond  on  it,  will,  as  is  well  known,  give  it  the 
velocity  of  thirty- two  feet  per  fecond;  that  is,  four 
times  greater.  Therefore,  the  weight  of  the  fourth  part 
of  eight  cubic  feet,  that  is,  the  weight  of  two  cubic  feet, 
a&ing  during  a  fecond,  will  do  the  fame  thing,  or  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water  whofe  bafe  is  a  fquare 
foot,  and  whofe  height  is  two  feet.  This  will  not 
only  produce  this  effe&  in  the  fame  time  with  the  im- 
pullion  of  the  folid  body,  but  it  will  alfo  do  it  by  the 
fame  degrees,  as  any  one  will  clearly  perceive,  by  at¬ 
tending  to  the  gradual  acceleration  of  the  mafs  of  wa¬ 
ter  urged  by  3-  of  its  weight,  and  comparing  this  with 
the  gradual  production  or  extin&ion  of  motion  in  the 
fluid  by  the  progrefs  of  the  refilled  furface. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  8  cubic  feet  of  water,  by 
falling  one  foot,  which  it  will  do  in  one-fourth  of  a  fe- 


the  philofopher  and  to  the  artift,  there  is  fuch  a  difa- 
greement  in  the  refults  with  each  other.  Wc  ftiall 
mention  the  experiments  which  feem  to  have  been  made 
with  the  greateft  judgment  and  care.  Thofe  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  were  chiefly  made  by  the  ofcillations  of 
pendulums  in  water,  and  by  the  defeent  of  balls  both  in 
water  and  in  air.  Many  have  been  made  by  Mariotte 
(Traite  de  Mouvement  des  Eaux).  Gravefande  has  pub- 
lifhed,  in  his  Syfem  of  Natural  Philofopky,  experiments 
made  on  the  refiftance  or  impulfions  on  folids  in  the 
midft  of  a  pipe  or  canal.  They  are  extremely  well  con¬ 
trived,  but  are  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale  that  they  are  of  very 
little  ufe.  Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  his  pupil  Profeflor 
Krafft,  have  publifhed,  in  the  Comment.  / lead .  PetropoL 
experiments  on  the  impulfe  of  a  ftream  or  vein  of  water 
from  an  orifice  or  tube:  Thefe  are  of  great  value.  The 
Abbe  Boflut  has  publifhed  others  of  the  fame  kind  in 
his  Hydrodynamique.  Mr  Robins  has  publifhed,  in  his 
New  Principles  of  Gunnery ,  many  valuable  experiments 
on  the  impulfe  and  refiftance  of  air.  The  Chev.  de 
Borda,  in  the  Mem .  Acad.  Paris ,  1763  and  1767,  has 
given  experiments  on  the  refiftance  of  air  and  alfo  of 
water,  which  are  very  interefting.  The  moll  complete 
collection  of  experiments  on  the  refiftance  of  water  are 
tliofe  made  at  the  public  expcnce  by  a  committee  of  the 
academy  of  fciences,  conflfting  of  the  marquis  dc  Con- 
dorcet,  Mr  d’Alembert,  Abbe  Boflut,  and  others.  The 
Cliev.  de  Buat,  in  his  Hydrauliqucy  has  publifhed  fome 
moft  curious  and  valuable  experiments,  where  many  im¬ 
portant  circumftance3  are  taken  notice  of,  which  had 
never  been  attended  to  before,  and  which  give  a  view 
of  the  fubject  totally  different  from  \yhat  is  ufually  ta¬ 
ken  of  it.  Don  George  d’Ulloa,  in  his  Examine  Ma¬ 
ritime. ,  has  alfo  given  fome  important  experiments,  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  adduced  by  Bongeur  in  his  Manoeuvre  des 
Vaiffeauxy  but  leading  to  very  different  conclnftons.  All 
thefe  fhould  be  confulted  by  fuch  as  would  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  this  fubjeeft.  We  muft  content 
ourfelves  with  giving  their  moft  general  and  fteady  re¬ 
fults.  Such  as, 

1.  It  is  very  confonant  to  experiment  that  the  refin¬ 
ances  are  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 
When  the  velocities  of  water  do  not  exceed  a  few  feet 


cond,  will  acquire  the  velocity  o£  eight  feet  per  fecond  per  fecond,  no  fenfible  deviation  is  obferved.  In  very 
by  its  weight ;  therefore  the  force  which  produces  the  fmall  velocities  the  refiftances  are  fenfibly  greater  than 
fame  effeeft  in  a  whole  fecond  is  one-fourth  of  this.  This  in  thisr  proportion,  and  this  excefs  is  plainly  owing  to 
force  is  therefore  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  vifeidity  or  imperfeft  fluidity  of  water.  Sir  Ifaac 
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.Refiflance,  KevvtOn  has  fhown  that  the  refiilance  arifing  from  this 
****  caufe  is  conftant,  or  the  fame  in  every  velocity  ;  and 
when  he  has  taken  off  a  certain  part  of  the  total  refin¬ 
ance,  he  found  the  remainder  was  very  exa&ly  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity*  His  experiments 
to  this  purpofe  were  made  with  balls  a  very  little  hea¬ 
vier  than  water,  fo  as  to  defcend  very  flovvly  ;  and  they 
were  made  with  lhs  ufual  care  and  accuracy,  and  may 
be  depended  on. 

In  the  experiments  made  with  bodies  floating  on  the 
furfacc  of  water,  there  is  an  addition  to  the  refiilance 
arifing  from  the  inertia  of  the  water.  The  water  heaps 
lip  a.  little  on  the  anterior  furface  of  the  floating  body, 
and  is  deprefied  behind  it.  Hence  arifes  a  hydrollatical 
p  refill  re,  ailing  in  concert  with  the  true  refinance.  A 
iimilar  thing  is  obferved  in  the  refiilance  of  air,  which 
is  condenfed  before  the  body  and  rarefied  behind  it,  and 
thus  an  additional  refiilance  is  produced  by  the  unba¬ 
lanced  elailicity  of  the  air  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  air, 
which  is  actually  difplaced,  is  denfer  than  common  air. 
Thefe  circumftances  caufe  the  refiflances  to  increafe 
taller  than  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  :  but,  even  in¬ 
dependent  of  this,  there  is  an  additional  refiilance  ari- 
fmg  from  the  tendency  to  rarefadlion  behind  a  very 
fvvift  body  ;  becaufe  the  preflure  of  the  furrounding 
fluid  can  only  make  the  fluid  fill  the  fpace  left  with  a 
determined  velocity. 

We  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  this  circumflance 
more  particularly  under  Gunnery  and  Pneumatics, 
when  conlidering  very  rapid  motions.  Mr  Robins  had 
remarked  that  the  velocity  at  which  the  obferved  re¬ 
finance  of  the  air  began  to  increafe  fo  prodigioufly,  was 
that  of  about  1 100  or  1200  feet  per  fecond,  and  that 
this  was  the  velocity  with  which  air  would  rufh  into  a 
void.  He  concluded,  that  when  the  velocity  was  great¬ 
er  than  this,  the  ball  was  expofed  to  the  additional  re¬ 
finance  arifing  from  the  unbalanced  flatical  preflure  of 
the  air,  and  that  this  conflant  quantity  behoved  to  be 
added  to  the  refiilance  arifing  from  the  air’s  inertia  in 
all  greater  velocities.  This  is  very  reafonable  :  But  he 
imagined  that  in  fmaller  velocities  there  was  no  fuch 
unbalanced  preflure.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  ;  for 
although  in  fmaller  velocities  the  air  will  flill  fill  up  the 
fpace  behind  the  body,  it  will  not  fill  it  up  with  air  of 
the  fame  denfity.  This  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  air  into  the  deferted  place  to  be  inftantane- 
ous.  There  muft  therefore  be  a  rarefa£tion  behind  the 
body,  and  a  prelfure  backward ;  arifing  from  unbalan¬ 
ced  elailicity,  independent  of  the  condenfation  on  the 
anterior  part.  The  condenfation.  and  rarefa&ion  are 
faufed  by  the  fame  thing,  viz,,  the  limited  elailicity  of 
the  air.  Were  this  infinitely  great,  the  fmalleft  conden¬ 
fation  before  the  body  would  be  infiantty  diffufed  over 
the  whole  air,  and  fo  would  the  rarefa&ion,  fo  that  no 
preflure  of  unbalanced  elailicity  would  be  obferved;  but 
the  elailicity  is  fuch  as  to  propagate  the  condenfation 
with  the  velocity  of  found  only,  i.  e.  the  velocity  of 
1 1 42  feet  per  fecond.  Therefore  this  additional  re¬ 
finance  does  not  commence  precifely  at  this  velocity,, 
but  is  fenfible  in  all  fmaller  velocities,  as  is  very  juflly 
•bferved  by  Euler.  But  we  are  not  yet  able  to  afeer- 
tain  the  law  of  its  increafe,  although  it  is  a  problem 
which  feems  fufeeptibk  of  a  tolerably  accurate  folu- 
tka. 


Precifely  fimilar  to  this  is  the  refiilance  to  the  mo-  Rcfifhwe* 
tion  of  floating  bodies,  arifing  from  the  accumulation 
or  gorging  up  of  the  water  on  their  anterior  furface, 
and  its  deprefilon  behind  therm  Were  the  gravity  of 
the  water  infinite,,  while  its  inertia  remains  the  fame, 
the  wave  raifed  up  at  the  prow  of  a  ihip  would  be  in- 
flantly  diffufed  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  it  would 
therefore-  be  infinitely  finall,  as  alfo  the  deprefilon  be¬ 
hind  the  poop.  But  this  wave  requires  time  for  its- 
diflufiou  ;  and  while  it  is  not  diffufed,  it  a<Hs  by  hydrolla* 
tical  preflure.  We  are  equally  unable  to  afeertain  the 
law  of  variation  of  this  part  of  the  refiilance,  the  me* 
chanifm  of  waves  being  but  very  imperfectly  under* 

Hood.  The  height  of  the  wave  in  the  experiments  of 
the  French  academy  could  not  be  meafured  with  fufti- 
cient  precilion  (being  only  obferved  en  pajfant )  for  ai- 
certaining  its  relation  to  the  velocity.  The  Chev.  Buat 
attempted  it  in  his  experiments,  but  without  fuccefs.  ThiA 
mull  evidently  make  a  part  of  the  refiftance  in  all  velo¬ 
cities  :  and  it  Hill  remains  an  undecided  queHion,  “  What 
relation  it  bears  to  the  velocities?”  When  the  folid  bo¬ 
dy  is  wholly  buried  in  the  fluid,  this  accumulation  does- 
not  take  place,  or  at  leaH  not  in  the  fame  way  :  It 
may,  liowrever,  be  obferved.  Every  perfon  may  recol¬ 
lect,  that  in  a  very  fwift  running  Hream  a  large  flone 
at  the  bottom,  will  produce  a  fmall  fwell  above  it ;  tm- 
lefs  it  lies  very  deep,  a  nice  eye  may  Hill  obferve  it. 

The  water,  on  arriving  at  the  obHacle,  glides  paH  it  in 
every  direction,  and  is  defletHed  on  all  hands;  and  there¬ 
fore  what  pafles  over  it  is  alfo  deflected  upwards,  and 
caufes  the  water  over  it  to  rife  above  its  level.  The 
nearer  that  the  body  is  to  the  furfacc,  the  greater  will 
be  the  perpendicular  rife  of  the  water,  but  it  will  be 
lefs  diffufed;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  whole  ele¬ 
vation  will  be  greater  or  lefs.  By  the  whole  elevation 
we  mean  the  area  of  a  perpendicular  fe£tion  of  the  ele¬ 
vation  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  dire&ion  of  the 
Hream.  We  are  rather  difpofed  to  think  that  this  area, 
will  he  greateH  when  the  body  is  near  the  furface. 
D’Ulloa  has  attempted  to  eonfider  this  fubjedt  feienti- 
fically ;  and  is  of  a  very  different  opinion,  which  he 
confirms  by  the  Angle  experiment  to  be  mentioned  by 
and  by.  Mean  time,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  water 
which  glides  paH  the  body  cannot  fall  in  behind  it  with 
fufficient  velocity  for  filling  up  the  fpace  behind,  there 
muH  be  a  void  there  ;  and  thus  a  hydroftatical  preflure 
mull  be  fuperadded  to  the  reliflance  arifing  from  thd: 
inertia  of  the  water.  All  muft  have  obferved,  that  if 
the  end  of  a  flick  held  in  the  hand  be  drawn  (lowly 
through  the  water,  the  water  will  fill  the  place  left  by. 
the  Hick,  and  there  will  be  no  curled  wave  :  but  if  the 
motion  be  very  rapid,  a  hollow  trough  or  gutter  is  left 
behind,  and  is  not  filled  up  till  at  Tome  diflance  from 
the  Hick,  and  the  wave  which  forms  its  fides  is  very, 
much  broken  and  curled.  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  often  looked  into  the  water  from  the  poop  of  a 
fecond  rate  man  of  war  when  (he  was  failing  j  1  mfres 
per  hour,  which  is. a- velocity  of  16  feet  per  fecond, 
nearly  ;  and  he  not  only  obferved  that  the  back  of  the 
rudder  was  naked  for  about  two  feet  below  the  load 
waeer-line,  but  alfo  that  the  trough  or  wake  made  by  the 
(hip  was  filled  up  with  water  which  was  broken  and 
foaming  to  a  coniiderable  depth,  and  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  thevdfei;  There  muft.  therefore  have  been 
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he&\  nee.  a  void.  He  never  faw  the  wake  perfectly  tranfparent 
— ■  (and  therefore  completely  filed  with  water)  when  the 
velocity  exceeded  9  or  10  feet  per  fecond.  While  this 
broken  water  is  obferved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  void  and  an  additional  refinance.  But  even 
when  the  fpace  left  by  the  body,  or  the  fpace  behind  a 
ilill  body  expofed  to  a  ftream,  is  completely  filled,  it 
may  not  be  filled  fufnciently  fall,  and  there  may  be 
(and  certainly  is,  as  we  fhall  fee  afterwards)  a  quantity 
of  water  behind  the  body,  which  is  moving  more  flow- 
ly  away  than  the  red,  and  therefore  hangs  in  fome 
fhape  by  the  body,  and  is  dragged  by  it,  increallng  the 
l  cfillance.  The  quantity  of  this-  mult  depend  partly  on? 
the  velocity  of  the  body  or  ftream,  and  partly  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  furrounding  water  comes  in 
behind.  This  lalt  mud  depend  on  the  preffiire  of  the 
iurrounding  water.  It  would  appear,  that  when  this 
adjoining  prefliue  is  very  great,  as  mud  happen  when 
the  depth  is  great,  the  augmentation  of  refinance  now 
fpoken  of  would  be  left.  Accordingly  this  appears  in 
Newton’s  experiments,  where  the  balls  were  lelkretard- 
ed  as  they  were  deeper  Under  water. 

Thefe  experiments  are  fo  fimple  in  their  nature,  and 
were  made  with  fuch  care,  and  by  a  perfon  fo  able  to 
detect  and  appreciate  every  circumftaiice,  that  they  de- 
ferve  great  credit ,  and  the  couclufions  legitimately  drawn 
from  them  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  pliyfical  laws. 
We  think  that  the  prefent  deduction  is  unexception¬ 
able  :  for  in  the  motion  of  balls,  which  hardly  defen¬ 
ded,  their  preponderancy  being  hardly  fenfible,  the  ef- 
fe#  of  depth  muft  have  borne  a  very  great  proportion  to 
the  whole  refitlance,  and  mud  have  greatly  influenced- 
their  motions ;  yet  they  were  obferved  to  fall  as  if  the 
reffilance  had  no  way  depended  on  the  depth. 

The  fame  thing  appears  in  Borda’s  experiments, 

I  where  a  fphere  which  was  deeply  immerfed  in  the  wa¬ 

ter  was  lefs  refitted  than  one  that  moved  with  the  fame 
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velocity  near  the  furfaee  ;  and  this  was  very  condant 
and  regular  in  a  courfe  of  experiments.  D’Ulloa,  how¬ 
ever,  affirms  the  contrary  :  He  fays  that  the  refiftance 
of  a  board,  which  was  a  foot  broad,  immerfed  one  foot 
in  a  dream  moving  two  feet  per  fecond,  was  15-  lbs. 
and  the  refid ance  to  the  fame  board,  when  immerfed 
2  feet  m  a  ftream  moving  if  feet  per  fecond  (in  which 
cafe  the  furfaee  was  2  feet),  was  263  pounds  (a). 

We  are  very  forry  that  we  cannot  give  a  proper  account 
of  this  theory  of  refiftance  by  Don  George  Juan  D’Ul- 
loa,  an  author  of  great  mathematical  reputation,  and  the 
infpe&or  of  the  marine  academies  in  Spain.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  either  the  original  or  the 
French  tranflation,  andjudge  of  it  only  by  an  extra# 
by  Mr  Prony  in  his  Arcbitedure  HydrauVtque ,  §  868. 
&c.  The  theory  is  enveloped  (according  to  Mr  Pro- 
ny’s  enftom)  in  the  moft  complicated  exprefGons,  fo  that 
the  phyfical  principles  are  kept  almofl  out  of  fight. 
When  accommodated  to  the  iimpleft  poffible  cafe,  it  is 
nearly  as  follows. 

Let  0  be  an  elementary  orifice  or  portion  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fide  of  a  vefiel  filled  with,  a  heavy  fluid,  and 
let  b  be  its  depth  under  the  horizontal  furfaee  of  the 
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1.  Let  I  be  the  denfity  of  the  fluid,  and  ?  the  ac-  Refig; 
rative  power  of  gravity,  32  feet  velocity  acqui-  '""“"V 


*  3 

fluid, 
celerative 
red  in  a  fecond, 

It  is  known,  fays  he,  that  the  water  would  flow  out 
at  this  hole  with  the  velocity  u  =  V' 2  t  A,  and  u2zz2?b 
ux 

and  h  *  It  is  alfo  known  that  the  preffiire  p  on 

the  orifice  0  is  ?  1  bf  =  9  0  *  — ,  re  f  S  0  «\ 

2  V 

Now  let  this  little  furfaee  0  be  fuppofed  to  move 
with  the  velocity  v.  The  fluid  would  meet  it  with  the 
velocity  u  +  v,  or  u  —  v,  according  as  it  moved  in  the 
oppofite  or  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  efflux.  In 
the  equation  p  rr  f  f  0  u\  fubftitute  u  zztz  v  for  u ,  and 

we  have  the  preffiire  on  0  =  p  —  ~  (//  z+ziv)  %  — 

(  2  1  h  z±z 

This  preffiire  is  a  weight,  that  is,  a  maft.  of  matter 
m  actuated  by  gravity  or  p  ?  my  and 
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This  elementary  furfaee  being  immerfed  in  a  flag* 
nant  fluid,  and  moved  with  the  velocity  vf  will  iuflaia 

on  one  fide  a  preffiire.*5'  0  h  -ft  ^  and  on 

other  fide  a  preffiire  *  0  h  —  —  ;  andthe  fen^ 

Able  refiftance  will  be  the  difference  of  thefe  two  pref- 
fures,  which  is  f  0  4  y"  h 


f  0  \/  b  • 


or  j  0  4  ^  A  — ,  that 
8 


becaufe  a/  %  <p  —  8  ;  a  quantity  which  is 


is, 

in  the  fnbduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  under  the  fur- 
face  o£  the  fluid,  and  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  velocity  of 
the  refilled  furfaee  jointly. 

There  is  nothing  in  experimental  philofophy  more 
certain  than  that  the  refiftances  are  very  nearly  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities and  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  by  what  experiments  the  ingenious  author  has 
fupported  this  conclufion. 

But  there  is,  befides,  what  appears  to  us  to  be  anj)eft^ 
effential  defe#  in  this  iiiveftigation.  The  equation  ex-his  inveili^ 
Dibits  no  refiftance  in  the  cafe  of  a  fluid  without  weight,  gation- 
Now  a  theory  of  the  refiftance  of  fluids  fhould  exhibit 
the  retardation  aiifing  from  inertia  alone,  and  fhould  di- 
llinguifh  it  from  that  arifing  from  any  other  caufe:  and 
moreover,  while  it  qffigns  an  ultimate  fenfible  refiftance 
proportional  ( cateris  paribus )  to  the  fimple  velocity,  it 
ajjitmes  as  a  firft  principle  that  the  preffiire  p  is  as  uz+zv** 

It  alfo  gives  a  falfe  meafure  of  the  flatical  preffures  r 
for  thefe  (in  the  cafe  of  bodies  immerfed  in  our  waters 
at  leaf!)  are  made  up  of  the  preffiire  of  the  incumbent 
water,  which  is  meafured  by  A,  and  the  preffiire  of  the 
atmofphere,  a  conftant  quantity. 

Whatever  reafoii  can  be  given  for  fetting  out  with-* 
the  principle  that  the  preffiire  on  the  little  furfaee  o9 
moving  with  the  velocity  u ,  is  equal  to  4  So  (uz±zv)\ 
makes  it  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  take  for  the  velocity 


(a)  There  is  fomethmg  very  unaccountable  in  thefe  experiments.  The  refiftances  are  much  greater  than  any 
other  author  has  obferved,  6 
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Refinance.  «,  not  that  with  which  water  would  ifTue  from  a  hole  tion  of  fluids, 
whofe  depth  under  the  furface  Is  h ,  but  the  velocity 
with  which  It  will  ifTue  from  a  hole  whofe  depth 
Is  h  +  33  feet.  Bec.aufe  the  prefTure  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  Is  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  33  feet 
high:  for  this  is  the  acknowledged  velocity  with  which 
it  would  rufh  in  to  the  void  left  by  the  body.  If 
therefore  this  velocity  (which  does  not  exift)  has  any 

fhare  in  the  effort,  we  mufl  have  for  the  fluxion  of 

.  Whv,  h+$i\v 

preffiire  not  -~=r~  but - 7— - 

r  Vi<p  V2 <? 


,  This  would  not 
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only  give  prefTure  or  refiftances  many  times  exceeding 
thofe  that  have  been  obferved  in  our  experiments,  but 
would  alfo  totally  change  the  proportions  which  this 
theory  determines.  It  was  at  any  rate  improper  to  em- 
barrafs  an  inveftigation,  already  very  intricate,  with  the 
prefTure  of  gravity,  and  with  two  motions  of.  efflux, 
which  do  not  exift,  and  are  licceflary  for  making  the 

prefTures  in  the  ratio  of  u+v*  and  u — v  • 

Mr  Prony  has  been  at  no  pains  to  inform  his  readers 
of  his  reafons  for  adopting  this  theory  of  refiftance,  fo 
contrary  to  all  received  opinions,  and  to  the  moft  diftina 
experiments.  Thofe  of  the  French  academy,  made  un¬ 
der  greater  prefTures,  gave  a  much  fmaller  refi (lance  ;  and 
the  very  experiments  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  theory 
are  extremely  deficient,  wanting  fully  -fd  of  what  the 
theory  requires.  The  refiftances  by  experiment  were 
154  and  2 6|,  and  the  theory  required  20!  and  39. 
The  equation,  however,  deduced  from  the  theory  is 
greatly  deficient  in  the  exprefilon  of  the  prefTures  cau- 
fed  by  the  accumulation  and  depreflion,  ftating  the 

heights  of  them  as  ==  - — .  They  can  never  be  fo  high, 
2  9 

becaufe  the  heaped  up  water  flows  off  at  the  Tides,  and 
it  alfo  comes  in  behind  by  the  Tides ;  fo  that  the  prefTure 
is  much  lefs  than  half  the  weight  of  a  column  whofe 


height 


29 


;  both  becaufe  the  accumulation  and  de- 


preflion  are  lefs  at  the  Tides  than  in  the  middle,  and  be¬ 
caufe,  when  the"  body  is  wholly  immerfed,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  is  greatly  diminifhed.  Indeed  in  this  cafe  the 
final  equation  does  not  include  their  effects,  though  as 
real  in  this  cafe  as  when  part  of  the  body  is  above  water. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  fomewhat  furprifed  that  an 
author  of  D’Ulloa’s  eminence  fhould  have  adopted  a 
theory  fo  unneceffarily  and  fo  improperly  embarraffed 
with  foreign  circumftances  ;  and  that  Mr  Prony  fhould 
have  inferted  it  with  the  explanation  by  which  he  was 
to  abide,  in  a  work  deftined  for  pra&ical  ufe. 

This  point,  or  the  effeft  of  deep  immerfion,  is  ftill  much 
contefted  ;  and  it  is  a  received  opinion,  by  many  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  mathematical  refearches,  that  the  refiftance 
is  greater  in  greater  depths.  This  is  affumed  as  an  im¬ 
portant  principle  by  Mr  Gordon,  author  of  A  Theory 
of  Naval  Architecture  ;  but  on  very  vague  and.  flight 
grounds $  and  the  author  feems  unacquainted  with  the 
manner  of  rcafomng  on  fucb  fubje&s.  It  fhall  be  con- 
fidered  afterwards. 

With  thefe  corre&ions,  it  maybe  affertedthat  theory 
and  experiment  agree  very  well  in  this  refpe&,  and  that 
the  refiftance  may  be  afferted  to  be  in  the  duplicate  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  velocity. 

We  have  been  more  minute  on  this  fubje&,  becaufe 
it  is  the  leading  propofition  in  the  thepry  ©f*he  ac- 
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Newton’s-  demonftration  of  it  takes  no  Refiton# 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  particles  of 
the  fluid  are  put  into  motion,  or  the  motion  which  each 
in  particular  acquires.  He  only  fhows,  that  if  there  be 
nothing  concerned  in  the  communication  but  pure  in4, 
ertia,  the  fum  total  of  the  motion&of  the  particles,  efti- 
mated  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  bodies  motion,  or  that  of 
the  ft-ream,  will  be  in  the  duplicate ratio  of  the  velocity. 

It  was  therefore  of  importance  to  fhow  that  this  part 
of  the  theory  was  juft.  To  do  this,  we  had  to  coniider 
the  effe&  of  every  circumftance  which  could  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  inertia  of  the  fluid.  All  thefe  had  been 
forefeen  by  that  great  man,  and  are  moft  briefly,  though 
perfpicuoufly,  mentioned  in  the  laft  fcholium  to  prop.  36. 

B.II.  •  .  n 

It  appears  from  a  comparifon  of  all  the  experi- Impullj 
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ments,  that  the  impulfes  and  refiftances  are  very  nearly  and  refill, 
in  the  proportion  of  the  furfaces.  They  appear,  how- j^ces  near, 
ever,  to  increafe  fomewhat  falter  than  the  furfaces.  The 


Chevalier  Borda  found  that  the  refiftance,  with  the  fameP°rtl°nof 


velocity,  to  a  furface  of 


the  fui 
ces. 
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The  deviation  in  thefe  experiments  from  the  theory 
increafes  with  the  furface,  and  is  probably  much  greater 
in  the  extenfive  furfaces  of  the  fails  of  Ihips  and  wind¬ 
mills,  and  the  hulls  of  Ihips. 

3.  The  refiftances  do  by  no  means  vary  in  the  du¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence. 

As  this  is  the  moft  interefting  circumftance,  having 
a  chief  influence  on  all  the  particular  modifications  of 
the  refiftance  of  fluids,  and  as  on  this  depends  the  whole 
theory  of  the  conftru&ion  and  working  of  Ihips,  and 
the  action  of  water  on  our  moft  important  machines, 
and  feems  moft  immediately  connected  with  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  fluids,  it  merits  a  very  particular  coniideration. 

We  cannot  do  a  greater  fervice  than  by  rendering  more 
generally  known  the  excellent  experiments  of  the  French 

academy.  .  33 

Fifteen  boxes  or  veffels  were  conftru&cd,  which  were  Expen. 
two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  and  four,  feet  long.^ent^ 
One  of  them  was  a  parallelopiped  of  thefe  dimenfions  ratadenl|) 
the  others  had  pmws  of  a  wedge-form,  the  angle 
ACB  (fig.  7.)  varying  by  12°  degrees  from  120  to  plat: 
1806;  fo  that  the  angle  of  incidence  increafed  by  6°  cccotf 
from  one  to  another.  Thefe  boxes  were  dragged  acrofs 
a  very  large  ^afon  of  fmooth  water  (in  which,they  were 
immerfed  two  feet)  by  means  of  a  line  paffmg  over  a 
wheel  connected  with  a  cylinder,  from  which  the  actu¬ 
ating  weight  was  fufpended.  The  motion  became  per- 
feaiy  uniform  after  a  very  little  way  ;  and  the  time  of 
pafling  over  9 6  French  feet  with  this  uniform  motion 
was  very  carefully  noted.  The  refiftance  was  meafu- 
red  by  the  weight  employed,  after  dedu£ing  a  certain 
quantity  (properly  eftimated)  for  fri&ion,  and  foi4  the 
accumulation  of  the  water  againft  the  anterior  furface. 

The  re  Cults  of  the  many  experiments  arc  given  in  the* 
following  table  ;  where  column  1  ft  contains  the  angle  of 
the  prow,  column  2d  contains  the  refiftance  as  given  by 
the  preceding  theory,  column  3d  contains  the  refiftance 
exhibited  in  the  experiments,  and  column  4th  contain* 
the  deviation  of  the  experiment  from  the  theory. 
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The  refiftance  to  I  fquare  foot;  French  meafure,  mo¬ 
ving  with  the  velocity  of  2,56  feet  pei  fecond,  was  ve¬ 
ry  nearly  7,625  pounds  French. 

Reducing  thefe  to  Englifh  meafures,  we  have  the 
fuiface  =  1 ,1 363  feet,  the  velocity  of  the  motion  equal 
to  2,7263  feet  per  fecond,  and  the  refiftance  equal  to 
8,234  pounds  avoirdupois  The  weight  of  a  column 
of  frefh  water  of  this  bafe,  and  having  for  its  height 
the  fall  necefiary  for  communicating  this  velocity,  is 
8,264  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  refiftances  to  other 
velocities  were  accurately  proportional  to  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities. 

•  There  is  great  diverfity  in  the  value  which  different 
authors  have  deduced  for  the  abfolute  refiftance  of  wa¬ 
ter  from  their  experiments.  In  the  value  now  given 
nothing  is  taken  into  account  but  the  inertia  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  accumulation  again  ft  the  forepart  of  the  box 
was  carefully  noted,  and  the  ftatical  preffure  backwards, 
arifing  from  this  canfe,  was  fubtra&ed  from  the  whole 
refiftance  to  the  drag.  There  had  not  been  a  fufficient 
variety  of  experiments  for  difeovering  the  fhare  which 
tenacity  and  friction  produced  ;  fo  that  the  number  of 
pounds  fet  down  here  may  be  confidered  as  fomewhat 
fuperior  to  the  mere  effedts  of  the  inertia  of  the  water. 
We  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  the  moft  accurate 
determination  yet  given  of  the  yefiftance  to  a  body  in 
motion  :  but  we  {hall  afterwards  fee  reafoas  for  belie¬ 
ving,  that  the  impulfe  of  a  running  ftream  having  the 
fame  velocity  is  fomewhat  greater  ;  and  this  is  the  form 
in  which  moft  of  the  experiments  have  been  made. 

Alfo  obferve,  that  the  refiftance  here  given  is  that  to 
aveffel  two  feet  broad  and  deep  and  four  feet  long. 
The  refiftance  to  a  plane  of  two  feet  broad  and  deep 
would  probably  have  exceeded  this  in  the  proportion  of 
15,22  to  14,54,  fc>r  reafons  we  fhall  fee  afterwards, 
lers.  From  the  experiments  of  Chevalier  Buat,  it  appears 
that  a  body  of  one  foot  fquare,  French  meafure,  and 
two  feet  long,  having  its  centre  15  inches  under  water, 
moving  three  French  feet  per  fecond,  fuftained  a  preflure 
of  14,54  French  pounds,  or  15,63  Englifh.  This  redu- 
ced  in  the  proportion  of  32  to  2,56*  gives  1 1,43  pounds, 
coniiderably  exceeding  the  8,24. 

Mr  Bouguer,  in  his  Maneuvre  des  Vajfeavx,  fays,  that 
he  found  the  refiftance  of  fca-water  to  a  velocity  of  one 
foot  to  be  2  3  ounces  pouts  des  Marc, 

The  Chevalier  Borda  found  the  refiftance  of  fea-wa- 
ter  to  the  face  of  a  cubic  foot,  moving  againft  the  wa¬ 
ter  one  foot  per  fecond,  to  be  21  ounces  "nearly.  But 
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this  experiment  1$  complicated  :  the  wave  was  nat  de*  Refi/Uneei 
dueled  ;  and  it  was  not  a  plane,  but  a  cube.  v 

Don  George  d’Ulloa  found  the  impulfe  of  a  ftream 
of  feawater,  running  two  feet  per  fecond  on  a  foot 
fquare,  to  be  15  j  pounds  Englifh  meafure.  This  greatly 
exceeds  all  the  values  given  by  others.  ^ 

From  thefe  experiments  we  learn,  in  the  firft  place,  Confequen. 
that  the  direeft  refiftance  to  a  motion  of  a.  plane  furface^es  from 
through  water,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of 
column  of  water  having  that  furface  for  its  bafe,  and 
for  its  height  the’fall  producing  the  velocity  of  the  mo¬ 
tion.  This  is  but  one  half  of  the  refiftance  determined 
by  the  preceding  theory.  It  agrees,  however,  very 
well  with  the  beft  experiments  made  by  other  philofo- 
phers  on  bodies  totally  immerfed  or  furrounded  by  the 
fluid  ;  and  fufficiently  (hows,  that  there  muft  be  fome 
fallacy  in  the  principles  or  reafoning  by  which  this  re- 
fult  of  the  theory  is  fuppofed  to  be  deduced.  We  fliall 
have  occafion  to  return  to  this  again. 

But  we  fee  that  the  effects  of  the  obliquity  of  inci¬ 
dence  deviate  enormonfly  from  the  theory,  and  that 
this  deviation  increafes  rapidly  as  the  acutenefs  of  the 
prow  increafes.  In  the  prow  of  6o°  the  deviation  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  refiftance  pointed  out  by  the 
theory,  and  in  the  prow  of  12°  it  is  nearly  40  times 
greater  than  the  theoretical  refiftance. 

The  refiftance  of  the  prow  of  90°  fhould  be  one  half 
the  refiftance  of  the  bafe.  We  have  not  fuch  a  prow ; 
but  the  medium  between  the  refiftance  of  the  prow  of 
96  and  84  is  57^90,  inftead  of  500. 

Thefe  experiments  are  very  conform  to  thofe  of  other 
authors  on  plane  furfaces.  Mr  Robins  found  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  air  to  a  pyramid  of  45°,  with  i|&  apex 
foremoft,  was  to  that  of  its  bafe  as  1000  to  1411,  in¬ 
ftead  of  one  to  two.  Chevalier  Borda  found  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  a  cube,  moving  in  water  in  the  dire&ioii 
of  the  fide,  was  to  the  oblique  refiftance,  when 
it  was  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal,  in  the 
proportion  of  5-f  to  7  ;  whereas  it  fhould  have  been 
that  of  a/ 2  to  1,  or  of  10  to  7  nearly.  He  alfo  found, 
that  a  wedge  whofe  angle  was  90°,  moving  in  air,  gave 
for  the  proportion  of  the  refiftances  of  the  edge  and 
bafe  7281  :  10000,  inltead  of  5000:  10000,  Alfo 
when  the  angle  of  the  wedge  was  6of),  the  refiftances 
of  the  edge  and  bafe  were  52  and  100,  inftead  of  25 
and  100. 

Ici  fhort,  in  all  the  cafes  of  oblique  plane  furfaces,  the 
refiftances  were  greater  than  thofe  which  are  aftigned 
by  the  theory.  The  theoretical  law  agrees  tolerably 
with  obfervation  in  large  angles  of  incidence,  that  is, 
in  incidences  not  differing  very  far  from  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  ;  but  in  more  acute  prows  the  refiftances  are 
more  nearly  proportional  to  the  fines  of  incidence  than 
to  their  fquares. 

I  he  academicians  deduced  from  thefe  experiments 
an  exprefiion  of  the  general  value  of  the  refiftance, 
which  correfponds  tolerably  well  with  obfervation.  Thus 
let  #  be  the  complement  of  the  half  angle  of  the  prow, 
and  let  P  be  the  dire&  preffure  or  refiftance,  with  an 
incidence  of  90°,  and  p  the  effective  oblique  preffure  ; 

then /  =  PX  cofine  *  x  +  3,153  *  This 

gives  for  a  prow  of  1 2’  an  error  In  defed  about  Tf3, 
and  in  larger  angles  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  ;  and 
this  is  exaft  enough  for  any  pra&ice. 


This 
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Thu  is  an  abundantly  frniple  formula  ;  tmt  if  we  in-  every  obliquity. 
,  troduce  it  in  our  calculations  of  the  refiftances  of  curvi- 
lineal  prows,  it  renders  them  fo  complicated  as  to  be  al- 
moft  ufelefs  ;  and  what  is  worfe,  when  the  calculation 
is  completed  for  a  curvilineal  prow,  the  refiftance  which 
refults  is  found  to  differ  widely  from  experiment.  This 
(hows  that  the  motion  of  the  fluid  b  fo  modified  by 
the  aftion  of  the  molt  prominent  part  of  the  prow',  that 
its  impulfe  on  what  fucceeds  16  greatly  affcdted,  fo  •that 
vre  are  not  allowed  to  confider  the  prow  as  compofed  of 
a  number  of  parts,  each  of  which  is  affe&ed  as  if  it  were 
detached  from  all  the  reft. 

the  very  nature  of  naval  arclnte&ure  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  curvilineal  forms,  in  order  to  give  the  neceffary 
ftrength,  it  feemed  of  importance  to  examine  more  par¬ 
ticular  the  deviations  of  the  refiftances  of  fuch  prows 
from  the  refiftances  afligned  by  the  theory*  The  aca¬ 
demicians  therefore  made  veflfels  with  prows  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  (liape  ;  one  of  thefe  was  a  half  cylinder,  and  the 
other  was  one-third  of  a  cylinder,  both  having  the  fame 
breaefth,  viz.  two  feet,  the  fame  depth,  alfo  two  feet, 
and  the  fame  length,  four  feet.  The  refiftance  of  the 
half  cylinder  was  to  the  refiftance  of  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  prow  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  25,  inftead  of 
being  as  13  to  19,5.  The  Chevalier  Borda  found 
nearfy  the  fame  ratio  of  the  refiftances  of  the  ha]f  cylin¬ 
der,  and  its  diametrical  plane  when  moved  in  air.  He 
alfo  compared  the  'refiftances  of  two  prifms  or  wedges, 
of  the  fame  breadth  and  height.  The  firft  had  its  iides 
plane,  inclined  to  the  bafe  in  angles  of  6o° :  the  fecond 
had  its  Tides  portions  of  cylinders,  of  which  the  planes 
were  the  chords,  that  is,  their  fe&ions  were  arches  of 
circles  of  60  .  Their  refiftances  were  as  133  to  100, 
inftead  of  being  as  133  to  220,  as  required  by  the  the¬ 
ory  ;  and  as  the  refiftance  of  the  firft  was  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of  the  bafe  than  the  theory  allows,  the 
refiftance  of  the  laft  was  lefs. 

Mr  Robins  found  the  refiftance  of  a  fphere  moving 
in  air  to  be  to  the  refiftance  of  its  great  circle  as  1  to 
2,27  *,  whereas  theory  requires  them  to  be  as  1  to  2. 

He  found,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  abfolute  refiftance 
was  greater  than  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  air  of  the 
lame  diameter,  and  having  the  height  neceffary  for  ac¬ 
quiring  the  velocity.  It  was  greater  in  the  proportion 
of  49  to  40  nearly.  * 

Borda  found  the  refiftance  of  the  fphere  moving  in 
water  to  be  to  that  of  its  great  circle  as  1000  to 
2708,  and  it  was  one-ninth  greater  than  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  water  whofe  height  was  that  neceffary 
for  producing  the  velocity.  He  aifo  found  the  refill - 
ance  of  air  to  the  fphere  was  to  its  refiftance  to  its  great 
circle  as  X  to  2,45. 

The  theory  II  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  theory  gives  the 

Gives  fome  refiftance  of  oblique  plane  furfaces  too  ftnall,  and  that 
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"They  therefore  put.  It  In  our  power  Rtfift# 
to  filed  the  moft  proper  obliquity  in  a  thoufand  im- " — r 
portant  cafes.  By  appealing  to  them,  we  can  tell  what 
is  the  proper  angle  of  the  fail  for  producing  the  great- 
eft  impulfe  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  -(hip*s  courfe  ;  or  the 
Left  inclination  of  the  fail  of  a  wind-mill,  or  the  beft  in¬ 
clination  of  the  float  of  a  water-wheel,  &c.  Sec,  Thefe 
-dedu&ions  will  be.made  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  We  fee  alfo,  that  the  deviation 
from  the  Ample  theory  is  not  very  corifiderable  till  the 
obliquity  is  great ;  and  that,  in  the  inclinations  which 
other  circumftances  would  induce  us  to  give  to  the 
floats  of  water-wheels,  the  fails  of  wind-mills,  and  the 
like,  the  refults  of  the  theory  are  iufficiently  agreeable 
to  experiment,  for  rendering  this  'theory  of  very  great 
ufe  in  the  conftru&ion  of  machines.  Its  great  defeCt 
the  impnlfions  on  curved  furfaces,  which  puts  a 
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refiftances  of  curved  furfaces  too  great ;  and  that  it  is  quite  unfit 
too  f mall  -  “  *  *  ’  *  r  r  n  - r 
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too  fmall  for  afeertaining  the  modifications  of  refiftance  arifing 
and  others  ,  ,  fi  r  the  body.  The  moft  prominenl 


Goo  great. 


from  the  figure  of  the  body.  The  moft  prominent 
part  of  the  prow  changes  the  a&ion  of  the  fluid  on  the 
fuccecding  parts,  rendering  it  totally  different  from  what 
it  would  be  were  that  part  detached  from  the  reft,  and 
expefed  to  the  ftream  with  the  fame  obliquity.  It  is 
of  no  confequen.ee,  therefore,  to  deduce  any  formula 
from  the  valuable  experiments  of  the  French  academy* 
The  experiments  themfelves  are  of  great  importance, 
becaufe  they  give  us  the  impulfes  on  plane  furfaces  with 


ftop  to  our  improvement  of  the  fcience  of  naval  archi 
leCture,  and  the  working  of  fhips. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  deted  the  faults  of  this  theo* 
ry  :  we  fhould  try  to  amend  it,  or  to  fubftitute  ano¬ 
ther.  It  is  a  pity  that  fo  much  ingenuity  fhould  have 
been  thrown  away  in  the  application  of  a  theory  fo  de¬ 
fective.  Mathematicians  were  feduced,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  by  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  for 
exercifmg  their  calculus,  which  was  a  new  thing  at  the 
time  of  publi filing  this  theory.  Newton  faw  clearly 
*the  defeds  of  it,  and  makes  no  ufe  of  any  part  of  it 
in  his  fnbfequent  difeuffions,  and  plainly  has  ufed  it 
merely  as  an  introduction,  in  order  to  give  fome  gene¬ 
ral  notions  in  a  fubjeCt  quite  new,  and  to  give  a  demon- 
ftration  of  one  leading  truth,  viz.  the  proportionality  of 
the  impulfions  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  While  we 
profefs  the  higheft  refped  for  the  talents  and  labours 
of  the  great  mathematicians  who  have  followed  New* 
ton  in  this  moft  difficult  refearch,  we  cannot  help  being 
forry  that  fome  of  the  greateft  of  them  continued  to 
attach  themfelves  to  a  theory  which  he  negleded,  mere¬ 
ly  becaufe  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  difplaymg  tlieir 
profound  knowledge  of  the  new  calculus,  of  which  they 
were  willing  to  aferibe  the  difeovery  to  Leibnitz.  It 
has  been  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  this  that  we  have 
been  fo  late  in  difeovering  our  ienoiance  of  the  fub¬ 
jeCt.  Newton  had  himfelf  pointed  out  all  the  defeats  ^ 
of  this  theory  ;  and  he  fet  himfelf  to  work  to  difeover  ported* 
another  which  fhould  be  more  conformable  to  the  na-  by  Nevr 
ture  of  things,  retaining  only  fuch  deductions  from  thet  n. 
other  as  his'great  fagaclty  affured  him  would  ftand  the 
teft  of  experiment.  Even  in  this  he  feems  to  have  been 
miltaken  by  his  followers.  He  retained  the  propor¬ 
tionality  of  the  refiflance  to  the  fquare  of  the .  velocity. 

This  they  have  endeavoured  to  demonftrate  in  a  man¬ 
ner  conformable  to  Newton’s  determination  of  the 
oblique  impulfes  of  fluids  ;  and  under  the  cover  of  the 
agreement  of  this  proportion  with  experiment,  they  in¬ 
troduced  into  mechanics  a  mode  of  expreffion,  and  even 
of  conception,  which  is  inconliftent  with  all  accurate 
notions  on  thefe  fubje&s.  Newton’s  propofition  was, 
that  the  motions  communicated  to  the  fluid,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  motions  loft  by  the  body,  in  equal  times,  were 
as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  ;  and  he  conceived  thefe 
as  proper  meafures  of  the  refiftances.  It  is  a  matter  of 
experience,  that  the  forces  or  preffures  by  which  a  body 
nmft  be  fupported  in  oppofition  to  the  impulfes  of 
fluids,  are  in  tins  very  proportion.  In  determining  the 
2  proportion 
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dlf  ee.  proportion  of  the  dire<ft  and  oblique  refiflanccs  of  plane 
furfaces,  he  confiders  the  refinances  to  arife  from  mu¬ 
tual  collifions  of  the  furface  and  fluid,  repeated  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  time  too  fmall  to  be  perceived.  But  in  making 
this  comparifon,  he  has  no  oecalion  whatever  to  con  fi¬ 
ller  this  repetition  ;  and  when  he  afligns  the  proportion 
between  the  refinance  of  a^cone  and  of  its  bafe,  he,  in 
faft,  afligns^  the  proportion  between  two  fimultaneous 
and  inftantaneous  impulfes.  But  the  mathematicians 
who  followed  him  have  confidered  this  repetition^  as 
equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  the  initial  or  firft  im- 
pnlfe  ;  and  in  this  way  have  attempted  to  demonflrate 
that  the  refiftances  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 
When  the  velocity  is  double,  each  impulfe  is  double, 
and  the  number  in  a  given  time  is  double  ;  therefore, 
fay  they,  the  refiftance,  and  the  force  which  will  with¬ 
ftand  it,  is  quadruple  ;  and  obfervation  confirms  their 
dedu&ion  :  yet  nothing  is  more  gratuitous  and  illogi¬ 
cal.  It  is  very  true  that  the  refiftance,  conceived  as 
Newton  conceives  it,  the  lofs  of  motion  fuftained  by  a 
body  moving  in  the  fluid,  is  quadruple  ;  but  the  inftan¬ 
taneous  impulfe,  and  the  force  which  can  withftand  it, 
is,  by  all  the  laws  of  mechanics,  only  double.  Wha  tis 
the  force  which  can  withftand  a  double  impulfe  ?  No¬ 
li*  nPa-  thing  but  a  double  impulfe.  Nothing  but  impulfe  can 
be  oppofed  to  impulfe  ;  and  it  is  a  grofs  mificonecption 
to  think  of  ftating  any  kind  of  comparifon  between  im¬ 
pulfe  and  prefiure.  It  is  this  which  has  given  rife  to 
much  jargon  and  falfe  reafoning  about  the  force  of 
percufiion.  This  is  ftated  as  infinitely  greater  than 
any  preffure,  and  as  equivalent  to  a  prefiure  infinitely 
repeated.  It  forced  the  abettors  of  thefe  do&rines  at 
laft  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  all  preflures  whatever,  and 
to  aflert  that  all  motion,  and  tendency  to  motion,  was 
the  refult  of  impulfe.  The  celebrated  Euler,  perhaps 
the  firft  mathematician,  and  the  lowcft  philofopher,  of 
this  century,  fays,  “  fincc  motion  and  impulfe  are  feen 
to  exift,  and  fince  we  fee  that  by  means  of  motion  pref- 
fure  may  be  produced,  as  when  a  body  in  motion  ftrikes 
another,  or  as  when  a  body  moving  in  a  curved  channel 
preffes  upon  it,  merely  in  confequence  of  its  curvilincal 
.motion,  and  the  exertion  of  a  centrifugal  force ;  and  fince 
Nature  is  moft  wifely  economical  in  all  her  operations ; 
it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  preffure,  or  tendency  to  mo¬ 
tion,  has  any  other  origin  ;  and  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  a 
philofopher  to  difeover  by  what  motions  any  obferved 
prefiure  is  produced.’’  Whenever  any  preffure  is  ob- 
ierved,  fuch  as  the  preffure  of  gravity,  of  magnetifm, 
of  electricity,  of  condenfed  air,  nay,  of  a  fpring,  and  of 
elafticity  and  cohefion  themfelves,  however  difparate, 
f^ay,  oppofite,  the  philofopher  muft  immediately  caft 
about,  and  contrive  a  fet  of  motions  (creating  pro  re 
natd  the  movers)  which  will  produce  a  prefiure  like 
the  one  obferved.  Having  pleafed  his  fancy  with  this, 
he  cries  out  u  this  *will  produce  the  prefiure;”  et 

fruflra  Jit  per  plura  quod Jitri  potejl  per  pauciora,  “  there¬ 
fore  in  this  way  the  preffure  is  produced.”  Thus  the 
vortices  of  Defcartes  are  brought  back  in  triumph,  and 
have  produced  vortices  without  number,  which  fill  the 
univerfe  with  motion  and  preffure. 

Such  bold  attempts  to  overturn  long-received  doc¬ 
trines  in  mechanics,  could  not  be  received  without  much 
^entieifm  and  oppofition  ;  and  many  able  diflertations 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  defence  of  the  common 
doftrines.  In  confequence  of  the  many  objections  to 
Vo l.  XVI.  Part  1. 
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the  comparifon  or  pure  preffure  with  pure  percuffion  Reuftancc. 
or  impulfe,  John  Bernoulli  and  others  were  at  laft  obli- 
ged  to  aflert  that  there  were  no  perfectly  hard  bodies 
in  nature,  nor  could  be,  but  that  all  bodies  were  elaftic; 
and  that  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  percufiion, 
the  velocities  of  both  bodies  were  gradually  changed  by 
their  mutual  elafticity  a&ing  during  the  finite  but  im¬ 
perceptible  time  of  the  collifion.  This  was,  in  fa£t, 
giving  up  the  whole  argument,  and  banifhing  percuf- 
fion,  while  their  aim  was  to  get  lid  of  preffure.  For 
what  is  elafticity  but  a  preffure  ?  and  how  (hall  it  be 
produced  ?  To  a&  in  this  inftance,  muft  it  arife  from  a 
ftill  fmaller  impulfe  ?  But  this  will  require  another  ela¬ 
fticity,  and  fo  on  without  end. 

Thefe  are  all  legitimate  confequences  of  this  attempt 
to  ftate  a  comparifon  between  percufiion  and  preffure. 
Numberlefs  experiments  have  been  made  to  confirm  the 
ftatement ;  and  there  is  hardly  an  itinerant- le&uring 
fhowman  who  does  not  exhibit  among  his  apparatus 
Gravefande’s  machine  (Vol.  1.  plate  xxxv.  fig.  4). 

But  nothing  affords  fo  fpecious  an  argument  ?s  the  ex¬ 
perimented  proportionality  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids  to 
the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  Here  is  every  appearance 
of  the  accumulation  of  an  infinity  of  minute  impulfes, 
in  the  known  ratio  of  the  velocity,  each  to  each,  pro¬ 
ducing  preflures  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities. 

The  preflures  are  obferved  ;  but  the  impulfes  or  per- 
cufiions,  whole  accumulation  produces  thefe  preflures, 
are  only  fnppofed.  The  rare  fluid,  introduced  by  New¬ 
ton  for  the  purpofe  already  mentioned,  either  does  not 
exift  in  nature,  or  does  not  ad  in  the  manner  we  have 
faid,  the  particles  making  their  impulfe,  and  then  efca  • 
ping  through  among  the  reft  without  affe&ing  their  mo¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  indeed  fay  what  may  be  the  proportion 
between  the  diameter  and  the  diftance  of  the  particles. 

The  firft  may  be  incomparably  fmaller  than  the  fecond, 
even  in  mercury,  the  denfeft  fluid  which  we  are  famili¬ 
arly  acquainted  with  ;  but  although  they  do  not  touch 
each  other,  they  ad  nearly  as  if  they  did,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  their  mutual  attradions  and  repulfions.  We 
have  feen  air  a  theufand  times  rarer  in  fome  experi¬ 
ments  than  in  others,  and  therefore  the  diftance  of  the 
particles  at  leaft  ten  times  greater  than  their  diameters; 
and  yet,  in  this  rare  ftate,  it  propagates  all  preflures  or 
impulfes  made  Qn  any  part  of  it  to  a  great  diftance,  almoft 
in  an  inftant.  It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  fluids  ad 
on  bodies  by  impulfe.  It  is  very  pofiible  to  conceive 
a  fluid  advancing  with  a  flat  furface  againft  the  flat 
furface  of  a  folid.  The  very  firft  and  fuperficial  par¬ 
ticles  may  make  an  impulfe  ;  and  if  they  were  annihi¬ 
lated,  the  next  might  do  the  fame  :  and  if  the  velocity 
were  double,  thefe  impulfes  would  be  double,  and  would 
be  withftood  by  a  double  force,  and  not  a  quadruple, 
as  is  obferved  :  and  this  very  circumltance,  that  a  qua¬ 
druple  force  is  ncceffary,  Ihould  have  made  us  conclude 
that  it  was  not  to  impulfe  that  this  force  was  oppofed. 

The  firft  particles  having  made  their  ftroke,  and  not  be 


ing  annihilated,  muft  efcape  laterally.  In  their  efca-  a^very 
ping,  they  effectually  prevent  every  farther  impulfe, fmall  part 
becaufe  they  come  in  the  way  of  thofe  filaments  which  of  a  fluid 
would  have  (truck  the  body.  The  whole  procefs  feems ca”  TiaIfC;r 

1  r  1  n  au>  irupiiLfj 

to  be  iomewhat  as  follows  :  (m  a  fur_ 

When  the  flat  furface  of  the  fluid  has  come  into  con- face. 

ta&  with  the  plane  furface  AD  (fig.  6.),  perpendicular  Hare 
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Rcfiftance.  to  the  direction  DC  of  their  motion,  they  muft;  defied 
both  Tides  equally,  and  in  equal  portions,  becaufe 
no  reafon  can  be  afligned  why  more  fhould  go  to  either 
fide.  By  this  means  the  filament  EF,  which  would 
have  ft  ruck  the  furface  in  G,  is  d  efietlzd  before  it  arrives 
at  the  furface,  and  deferibes  a  curved  path  EFIHK, 
continuing  its  redilineal  motion  to  I,  where  it  is  inter¬ 
cepted  by  a  filament  immediately  adjoining  to  EF,  on 
the  fide  of  the  middle  filament  DC.  The  different  par¬ 
ticles  of  DC  may  be  fuppofed  to  impinge  in  fucceftion 
at  C,  and  to  be  defleded  at  right  angles  ;  and  gliding 
along  C  B,  to  efcape  at  B.  Each  filament  in  fucceftion, 
outwards  from  DC,  is  defleded  in  its-  turn  ;  and  being 
hindered  from  even  touching  the  furface  CB,  it  glides 
oft  hi  a  diredion  parallel  to  it  ;  and  thus  EF  is  defled¬ 
ed  in  I,  moves  parallel  to  CB  from  I  to  H,  and  is  again 
defleded  at  right  angles,  and  deferibes  HK  parallel  to 
DC.  The  fame  thing  may  be  fuppofed  to  happen  on 
the  other  fide  of  DC. 

And  thus  it  would  appear,  that  except  two  filaments 
immediately  adjoining  to  the  line  DC,  which  bifeds 
the  furface  at  right  angles,  no  part  of  the  fluid  makes 
any  impulfe  on  the  furface  AB.  All  the  other  filaments 
are  merely  prefled  againft  it  by  the  lateral  filaments 
without  them,  which  they  turn  afide,  and  prevent  from 
ftriking  the  furface. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  fluid  ftrikes  the  edge  of  a 
prifm  or  wedge  ACB  (fig.  7.),  it  cannot  be  faid  that 
any  real  impulfe  is  made.  Nothing  hinders  us  from 
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or^ the^edge fuppofing  C  a  mathematical  angle  or  indivifible  point, 
of  a  prifm.  not  fufceptible  of  any  impulfe,  and  ferving  merely  to  di¬ 
vide  the  ftream.  Each  filament  EF  is  effedually  pre¬ 
vented  from  impinging  at  G  in  the  line  of  its  diredion, 
and  with  the  obliquity  of  incidence  EGC,  by  the  fila¬ 
ments  between.  EF  and  DC,  which  glide  along  the  fur¬ 
face  CA  ;  and  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  defleded  when 
it  comes  to  the  line  CF  which  bifeds  the  angle  DC  A, 
and  again  defleded  and  rendered  parallel  to  D  C  at  I. 
The  fame  thing  happens  on  the  other  fide  of  DC  ;  and 
we  cannot  in  this  cafe  affert  that  there  is  any  impulfe. 
We  now  fee  plainly  how  the  ordinary  theory  muft  be 
nary  theo-  totally  unfit  for  furnifhing  principles  of  naval  architec- 
T"'r  "  ture,  even  although  a  formula  could  be  deduced  from 

fuch  a  feries  of  experiments  as  thofe  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy.  Although  we  fhould  know  precifely  the  im¬ 
pulfe,  or,  to  fpeak  now  mare  cautioufly,  the  adion,  of 
the  fluid  on  a  furface  GL  (fig.  8.)  of  any  obliquity, 
when  it  is  alone,  detached  from  all  others,  we  cannot 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  tell  what  will  be  the  adion  of 
fart  of  a  ftream  of  fluid  advancing  towards  it,  with  the 
fame  obliquity,  when  it  is  preceded  by  an  adjoining  fur¬ 
face  CG,  having  a  different  inclination  ;  for  the  fluid 
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will  not  glide  along  GL  in  the  fame  manner  a9  if  it 


made  part  of  a  more  extenfive  furface  having  the  fame 
inclination.  The  previous  deflexions  are  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  thefe  two  cafes  ;  and  the  previous  deftedioris 
are  the  only  changes  which  we  can  obferve  in  «*the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  fluid,  and  the  only  caufes  of  that  preffure 
which  we  obferve  the  body  to  fuftain,  and  which  we 
call  the  impulfe  on  it.  This  theory  muft,  therefore,  be 
quite  unfit  for  afeertaining  the  adion  on  a  curved  fur¬ 
face,  which  may  be  confidered  as  made  up  of  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  fuccefiive  planes. 

We  now  fee  with  equal  evidence  how  it  happens  that 
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the  adion  of  fluids  on  folid  bodies  may  and  muft  be  op-  ’Refine, 
pofed  by  preffures,  and  may  be  compared  with  and  mea- 
lured  by  the  preflure  of  gravity.  We  are  not  compa- Preff42 
ring  forces  o£  different  kinds,  percufiions  with  preffures,  the  a&ii 
but  preffures  with  each  other.  Let  us  fee  whether  of  fluids, 
this  view  of  the  fubjed  will  afford  us  any  method  of 
comparifon  or  abfolute  meafurement. 

When  a  filament  of  fluid,  that  is,  a  row  of  corpufcles, 
are  turned  out  of  their  courfe  EF  (fig.  6.),  and  forced 
to  take  another  courfe  IH,  force  is  required  to  produce 
this  change  of  diredion.  The  filament  is  prevented 
from  proceeding  by  other  filaments  which  lie  between  it 
and  the  body,  and  which  defied  it  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  it  were  contained  in  a  bended  tube,  and  it  will 
prefs  on  the  concave  filament  next  to  it  as  it  would  prefs 
on  the  concave  fide  of  the  tube.  Suppofe  fuch  a  bend¬ 
ed  tube  ABE  (fig.  9.),  and  that  a  ball  A  is  projeded 
along  it  with  any  velocity,  and  moves  in  it  without  fric¬ 
tion  :  it  is  demonftrated,  in  elementary  mechanics,  that 
the  ball  will  move  with  undiminiftied  velocity,  and  will 
prefs  on  every  point,  fuch  as  B,  of  the  concave  fide  of 
the  tube,  in  a  diredion  BF  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
CBD,  which  touches  the  tube  in  the  point  B.  Tftis 
preflure  on  the  adjoining  filament,  on  the  concave  fide 
of  its  path,  muft  be  withftood  by  that  filament  which 
defleds  it  ;  and  it  muft  be  propagated  acrofs  that  fila¬ 
ment  to  the  next,  and  thus  augment  the  preflure  upon 
that  next  filament  already  preffed  by  the  defledion  of 
the  intermediate  filament  m>  and  thus  there  is  a  preffure 
towards  the  middle  filament,  and  towards  the  body,  ari- 
fing  from  the  defledion  of  all  the  outer  filaments  ;  and 
their  accumulated  fum  muft  be  conceived  as  immediate¬ 
ly  exerted  on  the  middle  filaments  and  on  the  body,  be¬ 
caufe  a  perfed  fluid  tranfmits  every  preffure  undimi* 
nifhed. 

The  preffure  BF  is  equivalent  to  the  two  BH,  BG* 
one  of  which  is  perpendicular,  and  the  other  parallel, 
to  the  diredion  of  the  original  motion.  By  the  firil 
(taken  in  any  point  of  the  curvilineal  motion  of  any  fi¬ 
lament),  the  two  halves  of  the  ftream  are  preffed  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  fig.  6.  and  7.  exadly  balance 
each  other.  But  the  preffures,  fuch  as  BG,  muft  be 
ultimately  withftood  by  the  furface  ACB  ;  and  it  is  by 
thefe  accumulated  preffures  that  the  folid  body  is  urged 
down  the  ftream  ;  and  it  is  thefe  accumulated  preffures 
which  we  obferve  and  meafure  in  our  experiments.  We 
ffxall  anticipate  a  little,  and  fay  that  it  is  mofl  eafily  de- 
monftrated,  that  when  a  ball  A  (fig.  9.)  moves  with  un¬ 
diminiftied  velocity  in  a  tube  fo  incurvated  that  its  axis 
at  E  is  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  at  A,  the  accumulated 
adion  of  the  preffures,  fuch  as  BG,  taken  for  every 
point  of  the  path,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  force  which 
would  produce  or  extingaifli  the  original  motion. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  follows  mofl  obvioufly,  that  if 
the  two  motions  of  the  filaments  are  fuch  as  we  have  de- 
feribed  and  reprefented  by  fig.  6. the  whole  preflure  in  the 
diredion  of  the  ftream,  that  is,  the  whole  preffure  which  ^ 
can  be  obferve d  on  the  furface,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  whetltf  | 
column  of  fluid  having  the  furface  for  its  bafe,  and  twice thty  be 
the  fall  produdive  of  the  velocity  for  its  height,  pre-e^^11 
cifely  as  Newton  deduced  it  from  other  confiderations  ; 
and  it  feems  to  make  no  odds  whether  the  fluid  be  elaf- 
tic  or  unelaftic,  if  the  defledions  and  velocities  arc  the 
fame.  Now  it  is  a  fad,  that  no  difference  in  this  re- 
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Be!  ance.  fpeft  can  be  obferved  in  the  anions  of  air  and  water  ; 

and  this  had  always  appeared  a  great  defeat  in  Newton’s 
theory  ;  but  it  was  only  a  defe<ft  of  the  theory  attributed 
to  him.  But  it  is  alfo  true,  that  the  obferved  a&ion  is 
but  one-half  of  what  is  juft  now  deduced  from  this  im¬ 
proved  view  of  the  fubjeft.  Whence  arifes  this  diffe¬ 
rence  ?  The  reafon  is  this  :  We  have  given  a  very  er¬ 
roneous  account  of  the  motions  of  the  filaments.  A  fi¬ 
lament  EF  does  not  move  as  repreiented  in  fig.  6.  with 
two  rectangular  inflexions  at  I  and  at  H,  and  a  path 
IH  between  them  parallel  to  CB.  The  procefs  of  na¬ 
ture  is  more  like  what  is  reprefented  in  fig.  10.  It  is 
obferved \  that  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  A  B,  there 
remains  a  quantity  of  fluid  AD  B,  almoft,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  ftagnant,  of  a  fingular  fhape,  having  two  curved 
concave  fides  A  a  D,  B  b  D,  along  which  the  middle 
14  filaments  glide.  This  fluid  is  very  flowly  changed. — 
Iir  >rtant  iate  gjr  Charles  Knowles,  an  officer  of  the  Britifli 
**  navy,  equally  eminent  for  his  fcientific  profeffional 

harles  knowledge  and  for  his  military  talents,  made  many 
Kj  wles.  beautiful  experiments  for  afceitaining  the  paths  of ‘the 
filaments  of  water.  At  a  diftance  up  the  ftream,  he 
allowed  fmall  jets  of  a  coloured  fluid,  which  did  not 
mix  with  water,  to  make  part  of  the  ftream  ;  and  the 
experiments  were  made  in  troughs  with  fides  and  bottom 
of  plate-glafs.  A  fmall  taper  was  placed  at  a  confider- 
able  height  above,  by  which  the  fhadows  of  the  colour¬ 
ed  filaments  were  moft  diftindlly  proje&ed  on  a  white 
plane  held  below  the  trough,  fo  that  they  were  accu¬ 
rately  drawn  with  a  pencil.  A  few  important  parti¬ 
culars  may  be  here  mentioned. 

The  (bill  water  ADC  lafted  for  a  long  while  be¬ 
fore  it  was  renewed  ;  and  it  feemed  to  be  gradually 
wafted  by  abrafion,  by  the  adliefion  of  the  furrounding 
water,  which  gradually  licked  away  the  outer  paits 
from  D  to  A  and  B  ;  and  it  feemed  to  renew  itfelf  in 
the  dire&ion  CD,  oppofite  to  the  motion  of  the  ftream. 
There  was,  however,  a  confiderable  intricacy  and  eddy 
in  this  motion.  Some  (feemingly  fuperficial)  water 
was  continually,  but  flowly,  flowing  outward  from  the 
line  DC,  while  other  water  was  feen  within  and  below 
it,  coming  inwards  and  going  backwards. 

The  coloured  lateral  filaments  were  moft  conftant  in 
their  form,  while  the  body  was  the  fame,  although  the  ve¬ 
locity  was  in  fome  cafes  quadrupled.  Any  change  which 
this  produced  feemed  confined  to  the  fuperficial  filaments. 

As  the  filaments  were  defle&ed,  they  were  alfo  con- 
ftipated,  that  is,  the  curved  parts  of  the  filaments  were 
nearer  each  other  than  the  parallel  ftraight  filaments  up 
the  ftream  ;  and  this  conftipation  was  more  confiderable 
as  the  prow  was  more  obtufe  and  the  deflexion  greater. 

The  inner  filaments  were  ultimately  more  dcfledied 
than  thofe  without  them  ;  that  is,  if  a  line  be  drawn 
touching  the^curve  EFIH  in  the  point  H  of  contrary 
flexure,  where  the  concavity  begins  to  be  on  the  fide 
next  the  body,  the  angle  HKC,  contained  between 
the  axis  and  this  tangent  line,  is  fo  much  the  greater  as 
the  filament  is  nearer  the  axis. 

When  the  body  expofed  to  the  ftream  was  a  box  of 
upright  fides,  flat  bottom,  and  angular  prow,  like  a 
wedge,  having  its  edge  alfo  upright,  the  filaments  were 
not  all  defle&ed  laterally,  as  theory  would  make  us  ex- 
pe&;  but  the  filaments  .near  the  bottom  were  alfo  de- 
fie&ed  downwards  as  well  as  laterally,  and  glided  along 


at  fome  diftance  under  the  bottom,  forming  lines  of  Refinance, 
double  curvature.  ' 

The  breadth  of  the  ftream  that  was  defied ed  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  body  ;  and  the  fenfible 
defied  ion  begun  at  a  confiderable  diftance  up  the  ftream, 
efpecially  in  the  outer  filaments. 

Laftly,  the  form  of  the  curves  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  proportion  between  the  width  of  the  trough  and 
that  of  the  body.  The  curvature  was  always  lefs  when 
the  trough  was  very  wide  in  proportion  to  the  body. 

Great  varieties  were  alfo  obferved  in  the  motion  or 
velocity  of  the  filaments.  In  general,  the  filaments 
increafed  in  velocity  outwards  from  the  body  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  fmall  diftance,  which  was  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes,  and  then  diminifhed  all  the  way  outward.  This 
was  obferved  by  inequalities  in  the  colour  of  the  fila¬ 
ments,  by  which  one  could  be  obferved  to  outftrip  an¬ 
other.  The  retardation  of  thofe  next  the  body  feemed  to 
proceed  from  fri<ftion;  and  it  was  imagined  that  without 
this  the  velocity  there  would  always  have  been  greateft.  ^ 

Thefe  obfervations  give  us  confiderable  information  Wi  h  inre- 
refpefting  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  motions,  and  the  ac-rfnces  ^rom 
tion  of  fluids  upon  folids.  The  preffure  in  the  duplicate tilcn  * 
ratio  of  the  velocities  comes  here  again  into  view.  W e 
found,  that  although  the  velocities  were  very  different, 
the  curves  were  precifely  the  fame.  Now  the  obferved 
preffures  arife  from  the  tranfverfe  forces  by  which  each 
particle  of  a  filament  is  retained  in  its  curvilineal  path  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  force  by  which  a  body  is  retain¬ 
ed  in  any  curve  is  dire&ly  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity, 
and  inverfely  as  the  radius  of  curvature.  The  curvature, 
therefore,  remaining  the  fame,  the  tranfverfe  forces,  and 
confeqnently  the  preffure  on  the  body,  muft  be  as  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
fee  pretty  clearly  (indeed  it  is  rigoroufly  demonft rated 
by  D’Alembert),  that  whatever  be  the  velocities,  the 
curves  will  be  the  fame.  For  it  is  known  in  hydraulics, 
that  it  requires  a  fourfold  or  ninefold  preffure  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  double  or  triple  velocity.  And  as  all  preffures 
are  propagated  through  a  perfe<ft  fluid  without  diminu¬ 
tion,  this  fourfold  preffure,  while  it  produces  a  double 
velocity,  produces  alfo  fourfold  tranfverfe  preffures, 
which  will  retain  the  particles,  moving  twice  as  fall,  in 
the  fame  curvilineal  paths.  And  thus  we  fee  that  the 
impulfes,  as  they  are  called,  and  refiftances  of  fluids, 
have  a  certain  relation  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
fluid,  wliofe  height  is  the  height  neceffary  for  producing 
the  velocity.  How  it  happens  that  a  plane  furface,  im- 
merfed  in  an  extended  fluid,  fuftains  juft  half  the  pref¬ 
fure  which  it  would  have  fuftained  had  the  motions  been 
fuch  as  are  ikctched  in  figure  6th,  is  a  matter  of  more  cu¬ 
rious  and  difficult  inveftigation.  But  we  fee  evidently 
that  the  preffure  muft  be  lefs  than  what  is  there  affigned ; 
for  the  ftagnant  water  a-head  of  the  body  greatly  di- 
minifhes  the  ultimate  defle£lions  of  the  filaments  :  And 
it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  when  the  part  BE  of  the 
canal,  fig.  9.  is  inclined  to  the  part  AB  in  an  angle 
lefs  than  90°,  the  preffures  B  G  along  the  whole  canal 
are  as  the  verfed  fine  of  the  ultimate  angle  of  defk&ion, 
or  the  verfed  fine  of  the  angle  which  the  part  BE  makes 
with  the  part  AB.  T  herefore,  fince  the  deflexions  re- 
femble  more  the  flcetch  given  in  fig.  1  o.  the  accumulated 
fum  of  all  thefe  forces  BG  of  fig.  9.  muft  be  lefs  than 
the  fimilar  fum  corrcfponding  to  fig.  6.  that  is,  lefs  than 
O  2  the 
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the  weight  of  the  column  of  fluid,  having  twice  the 
productive  height  for  its  height.  How  it  is  juft  one-* 
half,  fliall  be  our  next  inquiry. 

And  here  we  mufl  return  to  the  labours  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  After  many  beautiful  obfervations  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  meclianifm  of  continued  fluids,  he  fays,  that 
the  refinance  which  they  occafion  is  but  one-half  of  that 
occafioned  by  the  rare  fluid  which  had  been  the  fubjeCt 
of  his  former  proportion  ;  u  which  truth,”  (fays  he, 
with  his  ufual  caution  andmodefiy),  u  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  fhow.” 

He  then  enters  into  another,  as  novel  and  as  difficult 
an  inveftigation,  viz.  the  laws  of  hydraulics,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  afeertain  the  motion  of  fluids  through  orifices 
when  urged  by  preffures  of  any  kind.  He  endeavours 
to  afeertain  the  velocity  with  which  a  fluid  efcapes 
through  a  horizontal  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a  veffel, 
by  the  action  of  its  weight,  and  the  preffure  which  this 
Vein  of  fluid  will  exert  on  a  little  circle  which  occupies 
part  of  the  orifice.  To  obtain  this,  he  employs  a  kind  of 
approximation  and  trial,  of  which  it  would  be  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  give  an  extract  ;  and  then,  by  increafing 
the  diameter  of  the  veffil  and  of  the  hole  to  infinity, 
he  accommodates  his  reafoning  to  the  cafe  of  a  plane 
furface  expofed  to  an  indefinitely  extended  ftream  of 
fluid  ;  and  laftly',  giving  to  the  little  circular  furface 
the  motion  which  he  had  before  aferibed  to  the  fluid, 
he  fays,  that  the  refiftance  to  a  plane  furface  moving 
through  an  unelaftic  continuous  fluid,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  whofe  height  is  one- 
half  of  that  neceffary  for  acquiring  the  velocity ;  and 
he  fays,  that  the  refinance  of  a  globe  is,  in  this  cafe, 
the  fame  with  that  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  diameter. 

The  refiftance,  therefore,  of  the  cylinder  or  circle  is 
four  times  lefs,  and  that  of  the  globe  is  twice  lefs  than 
their  refinances  on  a  rare  elaftic  medium. 

But  this  determination,  though  founded  on  princi¬ 
ples  or  aflumptions,  which  are  much  nearer  to  the  real 
itate  of  things,  is  liable  to  great  objections.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  his  method  for  afeertaining  the  velocity  of 
the  iffiiing  fluid  ;  a  method  extremely  ingenious,  but 
defective.  The  cataraCt,  which  he  fuppofes,  cannot  ex- 
ift  as  he  fuppofes,  defeending  by  the  full  aCtion  of 
gravity,  and  furrounded  by  a  funnel  of  ftagnant  fluid. 
For,  in  fuch  circumftances,  there  is  nothing  to  balance 
the  hydroftatical  preffure  of  this  furrounding  fluid  ;  be- 
caufe  the  whole  preffure  of  the  central  cataraCt  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  its  own  defeent.  In  the  next 
place,  the  preffure  which  he  determines  is  beyond  all 
doubt  only  h^lf  of  what  is  obferved  on  a  plane  furface 
in  all  our  experiments.  And,  in  the  third  place,  it  is 
repugnant  to  all  our  experience,  that  the  refiftance  of 
a  globe  or  of  a  pointed  body  is  as  great  as  that  of  its 
circular  bafe.  His  reafbns  are  by  no  means  convincing. 

He  fuppofes  them  placed  in  a  tube  or  canal ;  and  ftnee 
they  arc  fuppofed  of  the  fame  diameter,  and  therefore 
leave  equal  fpaces  at  their  fides,  he  concludes,  that  be- 
caufe  the  water  efcapes  by  their  fides  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  they  will  have  the  fame  refiftance.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  a  neceffary  confequence.  Even  if  the 
water  fhould  be  allowed  to  exert  equal  preffures  on 
them,  the  preffures  being  perpendicular  to  their  fur- 
faces,  and  thefe  furfaces  being  inclined  to  the  axis, 
while  in  the  cafe  of  the  bafe  of  a  cylinder  it  is  in 
the  dire&ion  of  the  axis,  there  mult  be  a  difference  in 
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the  accumulated  or  compound  preffure  in  the  dirc&ion  RcfiiHr^ 
of  the  axis.  He  indeed  fays,  that  in  the  cafe  of  the  — r-J 
cylinder  or  the  circle  ob  ft  ruling  the  canal,  a  quantity 
of  water  remains  ftagnant  on  its  upper  furface^  viz. 
all  the  water  whofe  motion  would  not  contribute  to 
the  moft  ready  paffage  of  the  fluid  between  the  cy¬ 
linder  and  the  lides  of  the  canal  or  tube ;  and  that 
this  water  may  be  conftdered  as  frozen.  If  this  be 
the  cafe,  it  is  indifferent  what  is  the  form  of  the  body 
that  is  covered  with  this  mafs  of  frozen  or  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ter.  It  may  be  a  liemifphere  or  a  cone  ;  the  refiftance 
will  be  the  fame. —  But  Newton  by  no  means  affigns,  ei¬ 
ther  with  precifion  or  with  diftincl  evidence,  the  form 
and  magnitude  of  this  ftagnant  water,  fo  as  to  give  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  refults.  He  contents  himfelf  with  fay¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  that  water  whofe  motion  is  not  neceffary 
or  cannot  contribute  to  the  moil  eafy  paffage  of  the 
water. 

There  remains,  therefore,  many  imperfe&ions  in  this  rho^h 
theory.  But  notwithftanding  tliefe  defers,  we  cannotdifplayin* 
but  admire  the  efforts  and  fagacity  of  this  great  phi*  irreatTp. 
lofopher,  who,  after  having  difeovered  fo  many  fublime  Cltf* 
truths  of  mechanical  nature,  ventured  to  trace  out  a 
path  for  the  folution  of  a  problem  which  no  perfon 
had  yet  attempted  to  bring  within  the  range  of  ma¬ 
thematical  inveftigation.  And  his  folution,  though  inac¬ 
curate,  fhines  throughout  with  that  inventive  genius 
and  that  fertility  of  refource,  which  no  man  ever  pof- 
feffed  in  fo  eminent  a  degree. 

Thofe  who  have  attacked  the  folution  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  have  not  been  more  fuccefsful.  Moft  of  them* 
inftead  of  principles,  have  given  a  great  deal  of  calculus; 
and  the  chief  merit  which  any  of  them  can  claim,  is 
that  of  having  deduced  fome  lingle  propofition  which 
happens  to  quadrate  with  lome  lingle  cafe  of  experi¬ 
ment,  while  their  general  theories  are  either  inappli¬ 
cable,  from  difficulty  and  obfeurity,  or  are  difeordant 
with  more  general  observation. 

We  muft,  however,  except  from  this  number  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  who  was  not  only  a  great  geometer,  but 
one  of  the  firft  philofophers  of  the  age.  He  poflefled 
all  the  talents,  and  was  free  from  the  faults  of  that 
celebrated  family  ;  and  while  he  was  the  mathemati¬ 
cian  of  Europe  who  penetrated  fartheft  in  the  invefti¬ 
gation  of  this  great  problem,  he  was  the  only  perfon 
who  felt,  or  at  leaft  who"  acknowledged,  its  great  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

I11  the  2d  volume  of  the  Comment.  Peiropol.  1727,  3ern4()^ 
he  propofes  a  formula  for  the  refiftance  of  fluids,  dc-  gcnera!ffir* 
duced  from  confiderations  quite  different  from  thofe  onnmlafoM' 
which  Newton  founded  his  folution.  But  he  delivers Ae(l  on^‘ 
it  with  mcdefi  diffidence;  becaufe  he  found  that  it  gave rothe,JS* 
a  refiftance  four  times  greater  than  experiment.  In  the 
fame  diflertation  he  determines  the  refiftance  of  afphere 
to  be  one  half  of  that  of  its  great  circle.  But  in  his 
fubfequeiit  theory  of  Hydrodynamics  (a  work  which 
mull  ever  rank  among  the  firft  productions  of  the  age, 
and  is  equally  eminent  for  refined  and  elegant  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  ingenious  and  original  thoughts  in  dyna¬ 
mics),  he  calls  this  determination  in  queftion.  It  is 
indeed  founded  on  the  fame  hypothetical  principles 
which  have  been  unfkilfully  detached  from  the  reft  of 
Newton’s  phyfics,  and  made  the  ground-work  of  all 
the  fubiequent  theories  on  thj*3  fubjeit. 

In  1741  Mr  Daniel  Bernoulli  publifhed  another  dif- 
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whofe  height  is  twice  the  fall  produ¬ 
cing  the  velocity.  This  demon  (Ira tioa  is  drawn  from 
the  true  principles  of  mechanics  and  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  hydraulics,  and  may  be  received  as  a  firid  phy- 
fical  demonffration.  As  it  is  the  only  propofition  in  the 
whole  theory  that  has  as  yet  received  a  demonllration 
accefiible  to  readers  not  verfant  in  all  the  refinement  of 
modern  analylis ;  and  as  the  principles  on  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  folution  of  every  pro¬ 
blem  which  can  be  propofed,  once  that  our  mathemati¬ 
cal  knowledge  fhall  enable  us  to  apply  them — we  think 
it  our  duty  to  give  it  in  this  place,  although  we  mull 
acknowledge,  that  this  problem  is  fo  very  limited,  that 
it  will  hardly  bear  an  application  to  any  cafe  that  dif¬ 
fers  but  a  little  from  the  exprefs  conditions  of  the  pro¬ 
blem,  There  do  occur  cafes  however  in  practice,  where 
it  may  be  applied  to  very  great  advantage. 

Daniel  Bernoulli  gives  two  demonftrations ;  one  of 
which  may  be  called  a  popular  one,  and  the  other  is 
more  feienti lie  and  introdudory  to  further  invefligation. 
We  fhall  give  both, 

>etie* lines  Bernoulli  firft  determines  the  whole  adion  exerted 
ic  |a  on  i*n  the  efflux  of  the  vein  of  fluid.  Suppofe  the  velocity 
<tr  e^ux  v  which  would  be  acquired  by  falling 
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on  the  ad  ion  and  refiftance  of  fluids,  limited  to  a  very 
particular  cafe  ;  namely,  to  the  impulfe  of  a  vein  ct 
iiuid  falling  perpendicularly  on  an  infinitely  extended 
plane  fur  face.  This  he  demonllrates  to  be  equal  to  the 

weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  whofe  bafe  is  the  area 
—  •  and  1  r.  •  . 


through  the  height  h .  It  is  well  known  that  a  body 
moving  during  the  time  of  this  fall  with  the  velocity  v 
would  deferibe  a  fpace  2  h.  The  effed,  therefore,  of 
the  hydraulic  adion  is,  that  in  the  time  t  of  the  fall  h> 
there  iffues  a  cylinder  or  prifm  of  water  whofe  bafe  is 
the  crofs  fedion  for  area  of  the  vein,  and  whofe  length 
is  2  /;.  And  this  quantity  of  matter  is  now  moving 
with  the  velocity  v.  The  quantity  of  motion,  therefore, 
which  is  thus  produced  is  2  s  h  v ;  and  this  quantity  of 
motion  is  produced  in  the  time  t.  And  this  is  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  effed  of  all  the  expelling  forces,  eflimated 
in  the  diredion  of  the  efflux.  Now,  to  compare  this 
with  the  exertion  of  fome  prefling  power  with  which 
we  are  familiarly  acquainted,  let  us  fuppofe  this  pillar 
2  j-  b  to  be  frozen,  and,  being  held  in  the  hand,  to  be 
dropped.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  t  it  will 
fall  through  the  height  h>  and  wall  acquire  the  vdocity 
vy  and  now  poffefTes  the  quantity  of  motion  2  s  h*v — 
and  all  this  is  the  effed  of  its  weight.  The  weight, 
therefore,  of  the  pillar  2  s  h  produces  the  fame  effed, 
and  in  the  fame  time,  and  (as  may  eahly  be  feen)  in  the 
fame  gradual  manner,  with  the  expelling  forces  of  the 
fluid  in  the  veffel,  which  expelling  forces  arife  from  the 
preffure  of  all  the  fluid  in  the  veffel.  Therefore  the 
accumulated  hydraulic  preffure,  by  which  a  vein  of  a  hea¬ 
vy  fluid  is  forced  out  through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom, 
or  fide  of  a  veffel,  is  equal  (when  effimated  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  efflux)  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the 
fluid,  having  for  its  bafe  the  ledion  of  the  vein,  and 
twice ^  the  fall  produdive  of  the  velocity  of  efflux  for 
its  height. 

Now  let  ABDC  (fig.  ii<)  be  a  quadrangular  veflel 
xvi.  with  upright  plane  fides,  in  one  of  which  is  an  orifee 
EF.  From  every  point  of  the  circumference  of  this 
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orifice,  fuppofe  horizontal  lines  E%  E/,  &c.  which  wilt  ReHihnce. 

mark  a  fimiiar  furface  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  veflel. - v“ 

Suppofe  the  orifice  EF  to  be  (hut.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  furfaces  EF  and  ef  will  be  equally 
preffed  in  oppofite  diiedions.  No\#  open  the  orifice 
EF  ;  the  water  will  ruili  out,  and  the  preffure  on  EF 
is  now  removed.  There  will  therefore  be  a  tendency 
in  the  veffel  to  move  back  ir.  the  diredion  E  <?.  And 
tliis  tendency  muff  be  precifely  equal  and  oppofite  to  the 
whole  effort  of  the  expelling  forces.  This  is  a  conclu- 
fion  as  evident  as  any  propofition  in  mechanics.  It  is 
thus  that  a  gun  recoils  and  a  rocket  rifes  in  the  air;  and 
on  this  is  founded  the  operation  of  Mr  Parents  or  Dr 
Barker’s  mill,  deferibed  in  all  treatifes  of  mechanics, 
and  moll  learnedly  treated  by  Euler  in  the  Berlin  Me-  . 
moirs. 

Now,  let  this  flream  of  water  be  received  on  a  circu¬ 
lar  plane  MN,  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and  let  this 
circular  plane  be  of  fuch  extent,  that  the  vein  efcapes 
from  its  fides  in  an  infinitely  thin  fheet,  the  water  flow¬ 
ing  off  in  a  diredion  parallel  to  the  plane.  The  vein 
by  this  means  will  expand  into  a  trumpet-like  fhape,  ha¬ 
ving  curved  fides,  EKG,FEH.  We  abftrad  at  pre- 
fent  the  adion  of  gravity  which  would  caufe  the  vein 
to  bend  downwards,  and  occafion  a  greater  velocity  at 
H  than  at  G  ;  and  we  fuppofe  the  velocity  equal  in 
every  point  of  the  circumference.  It  is  plain,  that  if 
the  a&ion  of  gravity  be  negleded  after  the  water  has 
iffued  through  the  orifice  EF,  the  velocity  in  every 
point  of  the  circumference  of  the  plane  MN  will  be 
that  of  the  efflux  through  EF.  , 

Now,  becaufe  EKG  is  the  natural  fhape  affumed  by 
the  vein,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  whole  vein  were  co¬ 
vered  by  a  tube  or  mouth-piece,  fitted  to  its  fhape,  and 
perfedly  polifhed,  fo  that  the  water  fhall  glide  along 
it,  without  any  fridion  (a  thing  which  we  may  always 
fuppofe),  the  water  will  exert  no  preffure  whatever  on 
this  trumpet  mouth-piece.  Eailly,  let  us  fuppofe  that 
the  plane  MN  is  attached  to  the  mouth -piece  by  fome 
bits  of  wire,  fo  as  to  allow  the  water  to  efcape  all  round 
by  the  narrow  chink  between  the  mouth-piece  and  the 
plane  :  We  have  now  a  veffel  confiding  of  the  upright 
part  ABDC,  the  trumpet  GKEFLH,  and  the  plane 
MN;  and  the  water  is  efcaping  from  every  point  of  the 
circumference  of  the  chink  GHNM  with  the  velocity 
v.  If  any  part  of  this  chink  were  fhut  up,  there  would 
be  a  preffure  on  that  part  equivalent  to  the  force  of  ef¬ 
flux  from  the  oppofite  pan.  Therefore,  when  all  is 
open,  thefe  efforts  of  efflux  balance  each  other  all  round. 

There  is  not  therefore  any  tendency  in  this  compound 
veflel  to  move  to  any  fide.  But  take  away  the  plane 
MN,  and  there  would  immediately  arife  a  preffure 
in  che  diredion  E  e  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column 
2  s  h .  This  is  therefore  balanced  by  the  preffure  on 
the  circular  plane  MN,  which  is  therefore  equal  to  this 
weight,  and  the  propofition  is  demonffrated. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  by  Profeffor 
Kraft  at  St  Peterfburg,  by  receiving  the  vein  on  a  plane 
MN  (fig.  ii.)  which  was  faftened  to  the  arm  of  a  ba¬ 
lance  OPQ^  having  ^fcale  R  hanging  on  the  oppofite 
arm.  The  refillance  or  preffure  on  the  plane  was  mea* 
fured  by  weights  put  into  the  fcale  R;  and  the  velocity 
of  the  jet  was  meafured  by  means  of  the  diitance  Kl  i,, 
to  which  it  fpouted  on  a  horizontal  plane. 

The 
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•Rffiihnce.  The  refults  of  thefe  experiments  were  as  conformable 
tlie  theory  as  could  be  wifhed.  The  refinance  was 
Difference  always  a  little  lefs  than  what  the  theory  required,  but 
berween  greatly  exceeded  its  half ;  the  refult  of  the  generally  re- 
this  theory  ceived  theories.  This  defed  ffiould  be  expelled  ;  for 
m«it8*acl^the  demonftration  fuppofes  the  planc'MN  to  be  infinite- 
counted  ty  extended,  fo  that  the  film  of  water  which  iffues 

for.  through  the  chink  may  be  accurately  parallel  to  the 

plane.  This  never  can  be  completely  effeded.  Alfo 
it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  velocity  was  juftly  meafured 
by  the  amplitude  of  the  parabola  EGK.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  very  putting  the  plane  MN  in  the  way 
of  the  jet,  though  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch  from  the 
orifice,  will  diminifh  the  velocity  of  the  efflux  through 
this  orifice.  This  is  eafily  verified  by  experiment.  Ob- 
ferve  the  time  in  which  the  veffel  will  be  emptied  when 
there  is  no  plane  in- the  way.  Repeat  the  experiment 
with  the  plane  in  its  place  ;  and  more  time  will  be  ne- 
-ceffary.  The  following  is  a  note  of  a  courfc  of  ex¬ 
periments,  taken  as  they  Hand,  without  any  feledion. 

Refill:,  by  theory 
Refill,  by  experun 
Difference 

In  order  to  demonftrate  this  propofition  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  furnilh  the  means  of  invelligating  tlie 
whole  mechanifm  and  adion  of  moving  fluids,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  premife  an  elementary  theorem  of  curvilincal 
motions. 

If  a  particle  of  matter  deferibes  a  curve  line  A  BCE 

ccccxxxvi  *3*)  c°ntinual  a&ion  of  deflecting  forces, 

‘  which  vary  in  any  manner,  both  with  refped  to  inten- 
fity  and  direction,  and  if  the  aCtion  of  thefe  forces,  in 
every  point  of  the  curve,  be  refolved  into  two  direc¬ 
tions,  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  initial  direction 
AK;  then, 

i .  Tlie  accumulated  effeCt  of  the  deflecting  forces, 
cflimated  in  a  direction  AD  perpendicular  to  AK,  is 
to  the  final  quantity  of  motion  as  the  fine  of  the  final 
^  change  of  direction  is  to  radius. 

His  propo*  Let  us  firft  fuppofe  that  the  accelerating  forces  aCt 
fition  de-  by  Harts,  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  when  the  body 
monftratedqs  ;n  the  points  A,  B,  C,  E.  And  let  AN  be  the  de- 
fleding  force,  which,  aCting  at  A,  changes  the  origi¬ 
nal  direction  AK  to  AB. "  Produce  AB  till  BH== 
AB,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  BFCH.  Then 
FB  is  the  force  which,  by  aCting  at  B,  changed  the 
motion  BH  (the  continuation  of  AB)  to  BC.  In 
like  manner  make  C h  (in  BC  produced)  equal  to  BC, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  C/E  A.  C/ is  the 
defleCting  force  at  C,  &c.  Draw  BO  parallel  to  AN,  and 
GBK  perpendicular  to  AK.  Alfo  draw  lines  through 
C  and  E  perpendicular  to  AK,  and  draw  through  B 
and  C  lines  parallel  to  AK.  Draw  alfo  HL,  hi  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  FG,  HI,  hr,  parallel  to  AK. 

It  is  plain  that  BK  is  BO  or  AN  eftimated  in  the 
diredion  perpendicular  to  AK,  and  that  BG  is  BF 
eftimated  in  the  fame  way.  And  fimee  BH~  AB,  HL 
or  IM  is  equal  to  BK.  Alfo  Cl  is  equal  to  BG. 
*1  here  foie  CM  is  equal  to  AP  T  BG.  By  fimffar  rea- 
fining  it  appears  that  Ew=  Ef+/j/#  =  Cr  +  CM,  =s 
Cg+BG,  +AP.  d  ‘ 

I  herefore  if  CE  be  taken  for  the  meafure  of  the 
final  velocity  or  quantity  of  motion,  Em  will  be  the 
_  accumulated  effed  of  the  defleding  forces  eftimated  in 
the  diredion  AD  perpendicular  to  AK.  But  Em  is 
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to  CE  as  the  fine  of  wCE  is  to  radius;  and  the  angle  Ref.fa 
/??CE  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  initial  and  v 
final  diredions,  becaufe  Cm  is  parallel  to  AK.  Now 
let  the  intervals  of  time  diminifh  continually  and  the 
frequency  of  the  impulfes  increafe.  The  defledion  be¬ 
comes  ultimately  continuous,  and  the  motion  curvili- 
neal,  and  the  propofition  is  demonftrated. 

We  fee  that  the  initial  velocity  and  its  fubfequent 
changes  do  not  affed  the  conclufion,  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  final  quantity  of  motion. 

2.  The  accumulated  effed  of  the  accelerating  forces, 
when  eftimated  in  the  diredion  AK  of  the  original 
motion,  or  in  the  oppofitc  diredion,  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  initial  quantity  of  motion  and  the 
produd  of  the  final  quantity  of  motion  by  the  cofine 
of  the  change  of  diredion. 

For  C  / —  m  —  BM — f  q 

BM=  BL  -  ML, = AK— FG 
A  K-  AO  -  O  K,~AO — PN. 

Therefore  PN+FGft/Qj(the  accumulated  impulfe 
in  the  diredion  OA)=AO — CM,  rzAO  —  CEX  co- 
ifiiie  of  ECM. 

Cor.  i.  The  fame  adion,  in  the  diredion  oppofite 
to  that  of  tlie  original  motion,  is  neceffary  for  canfing 
a  body  to  move  at  right  angles  to  its  former  diredion 
as  for  Hopping  its  motion.  For  in  this  cafe,  the  co¬ 
fine  of  the  change  of  diredion  is  —  o9  and  AO — CE 
Xcofine  ECM^AO — o,  =AO,  =  the  original  mo¬ 
tion. 

Cor .  2.  If  the  initial  and  final  velocities  are  the  fame, 
tlie  accumulated  adion  of  the  accelerating  forces,  efti¬ 
mated  in  the  diredion  OA,  is  equal  to  the  produd  of 
the  original  quantity  of  motion  by  the  verfed  fine  of 
the  change  of  diredion. 

Tlie  application  of  thefe  theorems,  particularly  the 
fecond,  to  our  prefent  purpdfe  is  very  obvious.  All  the 
filaments  of  the  jet  were  originally  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  axis,  and  they  are  finally  moving  along  the 
refilling  plane,  or  perpendicular  to  their  former  motion. 
Therefore  their  tranfverfe  forces  in  the  diredion  of  the 
axis  are  [in  cnmulo )  equal  to  the  force  which  would 
flop  tlie  motion.  For  the  aggregate  of  the  fimulta- 
neous  forces  of  every  particle  in  the  whole  filament  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  fucceflive  forces  of  one  particle, 
as  it  arrives  at  different  points  of  its  curvineal  path. 
All  the  tranfverfe  forces,  eftimated  in  a  diredion  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  vein,  precifely  balance  and 
fuftain  each  other;  and  the  only  forces  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  fenlible  effed  are  thofe  in  a  diredion  parallel 
to  the  axis.  By  thefe  all  the  inner  filaments  are  pref- 
fed  towards  the  plane  MN,  and  muft  be  withftood  by  it. 

It  is  highly  probable,  nay  certain,  that  there  is  a  quantity 
of  flagnant  water  in  the  middle  of  the  vein  which  fuftains 
the  preffures  of  the  moving  filaments  without  it,  and 
tranfmits  it  to  the  folid  plane.  But  this  does  not  alter 
the  cafe.  And,  fortunately,  it  is  of  no  confcquence 
what  changes  happen  in  the  velocities  of  the  particles 
while  each  is  deferibing  its  own  curve.  And  it  is  from 
this  circumftance,  peculiar  to  this  particular  cafe  of  per¬ 
pendicular  impulfe,  that  we  are  able  to  draw  the  con- 
clufion.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  demonftrate  that 
the  velocity  of  the  external  furface  of  this  jet  is  corr 
ftant,  and  indeed  of  every  jet  which  is  not  aded  on  by 
external  forces  after  it  has  quitted  the  orifice  :  but  this 
difeufiion  is  quite  unneceffary  here.  It  is  however  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  afeertain,  even  in  this  moil  fimpie 
5  cafe, 
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cafe,  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  internal  filaments  in 
the  different  points  of  their  progrefs. 

Such  is  the  demonlt ration  which  Mr  Bernoulli i  has 
given  of  this  proportion.  Limited  as  it  is,  it  is  highly 
valuable,  becaufe  derived  from  the  true  principles  of 
hydraulics. 

He  hoped  to  render  it  more  extenfive  and  applicable 
to  oblique  impulfes,  when  the  axis  AC  of  the  vein 
(fig.  13.  n°  2.)  is  inclined  to  the  plane  in  an  angle 
ACN.  But  here  all  the  fimpiicity  of  the  cafe  is  gone, 
and  we  are  now  obliged  to  afeertain  the  motion  of  each 
filament.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  impoflible  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  mult  happen  in  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
that  is,  in  a  plane  palling  through  the  axis  of  the  vein, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  MN.  But  even  in  this 
cafe  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  fluid  will  go  in  the  direction  EKG,  and 
v  hat  will  go  in  the  path  FLH,  and  to  afeertain  the 
form  of  each  filament,  and  the  velocity  in  its  different 
points.  But  in  the  real  flate  of  the  cafe,  the  water 
will  diflipate  from  the  centre  C  on  every  fide ;  and  we 
cannot  tell  in  what  proportions.  Let  us  however  con- 
fider  a  little  what  happens  in  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
and  fuppofe  that  all  the  water  goes  either  in  the  courfe 
EKG  or  in  the  courfe  FLH.  Let  the  quantities  of 
water  which  take  thefe  two  courfes  have  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  p  and  n.  Let  \/ 2 a  be  the  velocity  at  A, 
2  b  be  the  velocity  at  G,  and  2  ft  be  the  velocity 
at  H.  ACG  and  ACH  are  the  two  changes  of  di- 
red  ion,  of  which  let  c  and  — c  be  the  cofiries.  Then, 
adopting  the  former  reafoning,  we  have  the  prcfTure  of 
the  watery  plate  GKEACM  on  the  plane  in  the  di¬ 
rection  AC  ~  X2  a — 2c  b,  and  the  preffure  of  the 

ate  FILFACN  :=  TT~U  X  2  a  -j~  2  cf\.  and  their  fum 
pi  _  P~rn 

pX2a — 2rb+nX2a+2c& 

=  - ^TpTiT - 5  which  being  multiplied  by 

the  fine  of  ACM  or  V 1 — c2 ,  gives  the  preffure  per- 

pendicular  to  the  plane  MN  =?— 

_  /  +  rl 

4 -2f  ,3 


\;  1  — Cz . 

But  there  remains  a  preffure  in  the  direction  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  of  the  veiia,  which  is  not  balanced, 
as  in  the/ormer  cafe,  by  the  equality  on  oppofite  fides 
of  the  axis.  1  he  preffure  arifing  from  the  water 
which  efcapes  at  G  has  an  effed  oppofite  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  water  which  efcapes  at  H  When  this 
is  taken  into  account,  we  fhall  rind  that  their  joint  ef- 

forts  pei  pendicular  to  AC  are^^pX  2aV  1  whieh, 

being  multiplied  by  the  cofine  of  ACM,  gives  the  ac¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  MN  ; X 2 ac*Ji—c\ 

/  “T  11 

The  fum  or  joint  effort  of  all  thefe  preffures  is 


pX.2.1  —  X2  l~\~2C& 

p+n 


Vi 
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I  bus,  from  this  cafe,  which  is  much  fimpler  than 
ran  happen  in  nature,  feeing  that  there  will  always  be 
a  lateral  efflux,  the  determination  of  the  impulfe  is  as 
uncertain  and  vague  as  it ‘was  fure  and  pvecife  in  the 
former  cafe. 
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It  is  therefore  without  proper  authority  that  the  Refinance, 
abfolute  impulfe  of  a  vein  of  fluid  on  a  plane  which  re-  ^ 

ceives  it  wholly,  is  afferted  to  be  proportional  to  the 
fine  of  incidence.  If  indeed  we  fuppofe  the  velocity 
in  G  and  H  are  equal  to  that  at  A,  then  zza,  and 
the  whole  impulfe  is  2 aV  1 — i2,  as  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed.  But  this  cannot  be.  Both  the  velocity  and 
quantity  at  H  are  lefs  than  thofe  at  G.  Nay,  frequent¬ 
ly  there  is  no  efflnx  on  the  fide  H  when  the  obliquity 
is  very  great.  We  may  conclude  in  general,  that  the 
oblique  impulfe  will  always  bear  to  the  dired  impulfe 
a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  fine  of  incidence 
to  radius.  If  the  whole  water  efcapes  at  G,  and  none 
goes  off  laterally,  the  preffure  will  be  2a-\-2ac — 2 bcX 
V 1  —  c 2.  The  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Boffnt  fhow 
in  the  plaineft  manner  that  the  preffure  of  a  vein,  fin¬ 
king  obliquely  on  a  plane  which  receives  it  wholly,  di- 
minifhes  failer  than  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  the 
fine  of  incidence ;  whereas,  when  the  oblique  plane  is 
wholly  immerfed  in  the  ftream,  the  impulfe  is  much 
greater  than  in  this  proportion,  and  in  great  obliqui¬ 
ties  is  nearly  as  the  fine. 

Nor  will  this  propofition  determine  the  impulfe  of  a 
fluid  on  a  plane  wholly  immerfed  in  it,  even  when  the 
impulfe  is-  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  The  circum- 
fhince  is  now  wanting  on  which  we  can  eftablifh  a 
calculation,  namely,  the  angle  of  final  defledion.  Could 
this  be  afeertained  for  each  filament,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  filament,  the  principles  are  completely  adequate 
to  an  accurate  folution  of  the  problem.  In  the  expe¬ 
riments  which  we  mentioned  to  have  been  made  under" 
the  infpedion  of  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  a  cylinder  of 
fix  inches  diameter  was  expofed  to  the  adtion  of  a 
ftream  moving  precifely  one  foot  per  fecond ;  and  when 
certain  deductions  were  made  for  the  water  which  was 
held  adhering  to  the  pofterior  bafe  (as  will  be  noticed 
afterwards)-,  the  impulfe  was  found  equal  to  3J.  ounces 
avoirdupois.  There  were  3 6 coloured  filaments  diilributed 
on  the  ftream,  in  fuel  situations  as  to  give  the  moft  iifeful 
indications  of  their  curvature.  It  was  found  neceffary  to  * 
have  fome  which  paffed  under  the  body  and  fome  above 
it  ;  for  the  form  of  thefe  filaments,  at  the  fame  diftance 
from -the  axis- of  the  cylinder,  was  confrderably  diffe¬ 
rent  :  and  thofe  filaments  which  were  fituated  in  planes 
neither  horizontal  nor  vertical  took  a  double  curvature. 

In  fhort,  the  curves  were  all  traced  with  great  care,  and’* 
the  deflecting  forces  were  computed  for  each,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  the  diredion  of  the  axis  ;  and  they  were 
fummed  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  impulfe  of 
the  whole  ftream.  The  defledions  were  marked  as  far 
a-liead  of  the  cylinder  as  they'conld  be  affu redly  ob- 
ferved.  By  this  method  the  impulfe  was  computed  to 
be  2 If  ounces,  differing  from  obfervation  ©f  air 
ounce,  or  about  TV  of  the  whole;  a  difference  which 
may  moil  reafonably  be  aferibed  to  the  adhefion  of  the 
water,  which  mull  be  moft  fenfible  in  fuch  fmall  velo¬ 
cities..  Thefe  experiments  may  therefore  be  confidered 
as  giving  all  the  confirmation  that  can  be  defired  of  the 
juftnefs  of  the  principles.  This  indeed'  hardly  admits 
of  a  doubt  :  but,  alas  !  it  gives  ns  but  fmall  a fli fiance  ; 
for  all  this  is  empirical,  in  as  far  as  it  leaves  us  in  every 
cafe  the  talk  of  obferving  the  form  of  the  curves  and 
the  velocities  in  their  different  points.  To  derive  fer- 
viee  from  this  moft  judicious  method  of  Daniel  Ber¬ 
noulli,  we  mull  difeover  fome  method  of  determining, 

a  priori , 
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Refiftance*  q  priori t  what  will  be  the  motion  of  the  fluid  wliofe 

w — yr - courfe  is  obftru&ed  by  a  body  of  any  form.  And 

here  we  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  the  cafual  ob¬ 
servation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  when  attempting  to  de¬ 
termine  the  refiftance  of  the  plane  furface  or  cylinder, 
or  fphere  expofed  to  a  dream  moving  in  a  canal.  He 
fays  that  the  form  of  the  refilling  furface  is  of  lefs  con- 
fequence,  becaufe  there  is  always  a  quantity  of  water 
flagnant  upon  it,  and  which  may  therefore  be  confider- 
ed  as  frozen  ;  and  he  therefore  confiders  that  water 
only  wliofe  motion  is  neceflary  for  the  moil  expedi¬ 
tions  difeharge  of  the  water  in  the  veflel.  He  endea¬ 
vours  to  diferiminate  that  water  from  the  reft  ;  and 
although  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  principle 
which  he  aflumes  for  this  purpofe  is  very  gratuitous, 
becaufe  it  only  fliows  that  if  certain  portions  of  the  wa¬ 
ter ,  which  he  determines  very  ingenioufly,  were  really 
frozen,  the  reft  will  iffue  as  he  fays,  and  will  exert  the 
prefTure  which  he  afiigns ;  ft  ill  we  muft  admire  his  fer¬ 
tility  of  refource,  and  his  fagacity  in  thus  forefeeing 
what  fubfeqnent  obfervatiori  has  completely  confirmed. 
We  are  even  difpofed  to  think,  that  in  this  cafual  ob- 
fervation  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  pointed  out  the  only- 
method  of  arriving  at  a  folution  of  the  problem  ;  and 
that  if  we  could  difeover  what  motions  are  not  neceffary 
for  the  mofl  expeditious  paffage  of  the  water ,  and  could  thus 
'determine  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  ilagnant  wa¬ 
ter  which  adheres  to  the  body,  we  ftiould  much  more 
eafily  afeertain  the  real  motions  which  occafion  the  ob¬ 
ferved  refiftance.  We  are  here  difpofed  to  haverecourfe 
to  the  economy  of  nature,  the  improper  ufe  of  which 
we  have  fometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  reprehend¬ 
ing.  Mr  Maupertuis  publilhed  as  a  great  difeovery 
his  principle  of  fmalleft  aSion,  where  lie  fhowed  that 
■in  all  the  mutual  aflions  of  bodies  the  quantity  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  a  minimum  ;  and  he  applied  this  to  the  folu- 
tion  of  many  difficult  problems  with  great  fuccefs,  ima¬ 
gining  that  he  was  really  reafoning  from  a  contingent 
law  of  nature,  lele&cd  by  its  infinitely  wife  Author,  viz. 
that  in  all  occafions  there  is  the  fmalleft  poffible  exertion 
of  natural  powers.  Mr  D’Alembert  has,  however,  fhown 
f'vid.  Encyclopedic  Frangolfe,  Action)  that  this  was 
but  a  whim,  and  that  the  minimum  obferved  by  Mau¬ 
pertuis  is  merely  a  minimum  of  calculus,  peculiar  to  a 
formula  which  happens  to  exprefs  a  combination  of  ma¬ 
thematical  quantities  which  frequently  occurs  in  our 
way  of  confidering  the  phenomena  of  nature,  but  which 
is  no  natural  meafure  of  action. 

A  method  But  t^ie  chevalier  D’Arcy  ha3  ffiown,  that  in  the 
recommenr-  trains  of  natural  operations  which  terminate  in  the  pro¬ 
ved  for  ob-  dudlion  of  motion  in  a  particular  direction,  the  interme- 
taimiga  ^ate  communications  of  motion  are  fuch  that  the  fmall¬ 
eft  poffible  quantity  of  motion  is  produced.  We  feem 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  this  law  will  be  obferved  in 
the  prefent  inftance  ;  and  it  feems  a  problem  not  above 
our  reach  to  determine  the  motions  which  refult  from 
it.  We  would  recommend  the  problem  to  the  eminent 
mathematicians  in  dome  firnple  cafe,  fuch  as  the  propo- 
fition  already  demonftrated  by  Daniel  Bernoulli,  or  the 
perpendicular  impulfe  on  a  cylinder  included  in  a  tubu¬ 
lar  canal ;  and  if  they  fucceed  in  this,  great  things  may 


general 
thtoj  y. 


be  expedted.  We  think  that  experience  gives  great 
encouragement.  We  fee  that  the  refiftance  ro  a  plane 
furface  is  a  very  fmall  matter  greater  than  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  the  fluid  having  the  fall  productive  of 
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the  velocity  for  its  height,  and  the  fmall  exeefs  is  mofl  Refifur,. 
probably  owing  to  adhefion,  and  the  meafure  of  the 
real  refiftance  is  probably  precifely  this  weight.  The 
velocity  of  a  fpouting  fluid  was  found,  in  fact,  to  be 
that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid ; 
and  it  was  by  looking  at  this,  as  at  a  pole  ftar,  that 
Newton,  Bernoulli,  and  others,  have  with  great  fagaci¬ 
ty  and  ingenuity  difeovered  much  of  the  laws  of  hy¬ 
draulics,  by  fearcliing  for  principles  which  would  give 
this  refult.  We  may  hope  for  fimilar  fuccefs. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  receive  this  as  a  phyfical 
truth,  that  the  perpendicular  impulfe  or  refiftance  of  a 
plane  furface,  wholly  immerfed  in  the  fluid,  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  column  having  the  furface  for 
its  bafe,  and  the  fall  producing  the  velocity  for  its 
height. 

This  is  the  medium  refult  of  all  experiments  made 
in  thefe  precife  circumftarices.  And  it  is  confirmed 
by  a  fet  of  experiments  of  a  kind  wholly  different,  and 
which  feem  to  point  it  out  more  certainly  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  confequence  of  hydraulic  principles. 

If  Mr  Pitot’s  tube  be  expofed  to  a  ilream  of  fluid  Experin 
i fluing  from  a  refervoir  or  veflel,  as  reprefented  intyMrj 
fig.  14.  with  the  open  mouth  I  pointed  direftly  againfT0^,. 
the  ftream,  the  fluid  is  obferved  to  fland  at  K  in  the  ccccxr; 
upright  tube,  precifely  on  a  level  with  the  fluid  AB  in 
the  refervoir.  Here  is  a  moft  unexceptionable  experi¬ 
ment^  in  which  the  impulfe  of  the  ilream  is  a&ually  op- 
pofed  to  the  hydroftatical  prefTure  of  the  fluid  on  the 
tube,  PrefTure  is  in  this  cafe  oppofed  to  prefTure,  be¬ 
caufe  the  i ffuing  fluid  is  defledled  by  what  flays  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  in  the  fame  way  in  which  it  would 
be  deftc&ed  by  a  firm  furface.  We  fnall  have  occafion 
by  and  by  to  mention  fome  moft  valuable  and  inftruc- 
tive  experiments  made  with  this  tube.  ^ 

It  was  this  which  fuggefted  to  the  great  mathema-EuM 
tician  Euler  another  theory  of  the  impulfe  and  reft  ft- theory, 
ance  of  fluids,  which  muft  not  be  omitted,  as  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  his  elaborate  performance  On  the  Theory  of 
the  Confirmation  and  Working  of  Ships,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  4to,  which  was  afterwards  abridged  and  ufed  as  a 
text -book  in  fome  marine  academies.  He  fuppofes  a 
ftream  of  fluid  ABCD  (fig,  15.),  moving  with  any  ve¬ 
locity,  to  ftrike  the  plane  BD  perpendicularly,  and  that 
pan  of  it  goes  through  a  hole  EF,  forming  a  jet 
EGHF.  Mr  Euler  fays,  that  the  velocity  of  this  jet 
will  be  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  the  ftream.  Now 
compare  this  with  an  equal  ftream  ifluing  from  a  hole 
in  the  fide  of  a  veflel  with  the  fame  velocity.  The  one 
ftream  is  urged  out  by  the  prefTure  occasioned  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  fluid ;  the  other  is  urged  out  by  the 
preffure  of  gravity.  The  efle&s  are  equal,  and  the  mo¬ 
difying  circumflances  are  the  fame.  The  caufes  are 
therefore  equal,  and  the  prefTure  occafioned  by  the  im- 
pulfe  of  a  ftream  of  fluid,  moving  with  any  velocity,  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whofe  height 
is  productive  of  this  velocity,  &c.  Fie  then  determines 
the  oblique  impulfe  by  the  refolution  of  motion,  and 
deduces  the  common  rules  of  refiftance,  &c. 

But  all  this  is  without  juft  grounds.  This  gentle- 
always  fatisfied  with  the  flighted  analogies 


man  was 


which  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
great  dexterity  in  algebraic  analyfis,  and  was  not  after¬ 
wards  itartled  by  any  difcordancy  with  obfervation. 
Analyfi  rnagxs  fidenclum  is  a  frequent  aflertion  with  him. 

Though 
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iee.  Though  he  wrote  a  large  volume,  containing  a  theory 
of  light  and  colours  totally  oppofite  to  Newton’s,  he 
has  publifhed  many  difiertatious  on  optical  phenomena 
on  the  Newtonian  principles,  exprefsly  becaufe  his  own 
principles  non  ideo  facile  a?  Jam  pr&bebat  analyjt  injlru - 
end#. 

Not  a  fliadow  of  argument  is  given  for  the  leading 
principle  in  this  theory,  viz.  that  the  velocity  of  the  jet 
is  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  the  llrcam.  None  can 
be  given,  but  faying  that  the  preffure  is  equivalent  to  its 
produ&ion  ;  and  this  Is  affuming  the  very  thing  he  la¬ 
bours  to  prove.  The  matter  of  fa£t  is,  that  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  jet  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dream,  and 
may  be  greater  almoit  in  any  proportion.  Which  cu¬ 
rious  eircumdance  was  difeovereeband  ingenioufly  ex¬ 
plained  long  ago  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  in  his  Hydrodyrui - 
mica .  It  is  evident  that  the  velocity  mult  be  greater. 
Were  a  ftream  of  fand  to  come  againft  the  plane,  what 
goes  through  would  indeed  preferve  its  velocity  un¬ 
changed  :  but  when  a  real  fluid  ftrikes  the  plane,  all  that 
does  not  pais  through  is  deflected  on  all  lides ;  and  by 
thefe  deflections  forces  are  excited,  by  which  the  fila¬ 
ments  which  furround  the  cylinder  immediately  fronting 
the  hole  are  made  to  prefs  this  cylinder  on  all  Tides,  and 
as  it  were  fqueeze  it  between  them  :  and  thus  the  par¬ 
ticles  at  the  hole  muff  of  lieceflity  be  accelerated,  and 
•the  velocity  of  the  jet  mud  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
ftream.  We  are  difpofed  to  think  that,  in  a  fluid  per- 
fedtiy  incompreflible,  the  velocity  will  be  doubled,  or  at 
lead  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  x  to  \I  2.  If  the 
fluid  is  in  the  fmalled  degree  comprefiible,  even  in  the 
very  fmall  degree  that  water  is,  the  velocity  at  the  fird 
impulfe  may  be  much  greater.  D.  Bernoulli  found  that 
a  column  of  water  moving  5  feet  per  fecond,  in  a  tube 
fome  hundred  feet  long,,  produced  a  velocity  of  136 
feet  per  fecond  in  the  fird  moment. 

There  being  this  radical  defedt  in  the  theory  of  Mr 
Euler,  it  is  needlefs  to  take  notice  of  its  total  infuffi- 
ciency  for  explaining  oblique  impulfesand  the  refidance 
of  curvilineal  prows. 

is  We  are  extremely  forry  that  our  readers  are  deriving 
°f  fo  little  advantage  from  all  that  we  have  faid  ;  and  that 
having  taken  them  by  the  hand,  we  are  thus  obliged  to 
grope  about,  with  only  a  few  fcattered  rays  of  light  to 
direCt  our  deps.  Let  us  fee  what  aflidance  we  can  get 
fronr  Mr  d’Alembert,  who  has  attempted  a  folution  of 
this  problem  in  a  method  entirely  new  and  extremely 
ingenious.  He  faw  clearly  that  all  the  followers  of 
Newton  had  forfaken  the  path  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  them  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  invedigation,  and 
had  merely  amufed  tliemfelves  with  the  mathematical 
difeuflions  with  which  his  introductory  hypotkelis  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  occupying  themfelves.  He 
paid  the  deferved  tribute  of  applaufe  to  Daniel  Ber¬ 
noulli  for  having  introduced  the  notion  of  pure  preffure 
as  the  chief  agent  in  this  bufinefs  ;  and  he  faw  that  he 
was  in  the  right  road,  and  that  it  was  from  hydrodatt- 
cal  principles  alone  that  we  had  any  chance  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  hydraulics.  Bernoulli  had  only 
confidered  the  preffures  which  were  excited  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  curvilineal  motions  of  the  particles.  Mr 
d’ Alembert  even  thought  that  tliefe  preffures  were  not 
the  confequences,  but  the  caufes,  of  thefe  curvilineal 
motions.  No  internal  motion  can  happen  in  a  fluid 
but  in  confequence  of  an  unbalanced  preffure;  and  every 
Vo  l.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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fucli  motion  will  produce  an  inequality  of  preffure,  R-efiflanfce. 
which  will  determine  the  fucceeding  motions.  He  there- 
fore  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  to  the  difeovery  of  thofe 
didurbing  preffures,  and  thus  to  the  laws  of  hydrofta- 
tics.  He  had  long  before  this  hit  on  a  very  refined 
and  ingenious  view  of  the  adtion  of  bodies  on  eacli 
other,  which  had  enabled  him  to  folve  many  of  the  mod 
difficult  problems  concerning  the  motions  of  bodies,  fuch 
as  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  of  fpontaneous  converfion-, 
the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,,  &c.  &c.  with  great  fa¬ 
cility  and  elegance.  He  faw  that  the  fame  principle 
would  apply  to  the  action  of  fluid,  bodies.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  this. 

“  In  whatever  manner  any  number  of  bodies •  are  fup- 
pofed  to  ad,  on  each  other ,  and  by  thefe  adions ,come  to  change 
their  prefent  motions ,  if  We  conceive  that  the  motion  which 
each  body  would  have  in  the  following  injlant  ( if  it  became 
free ),  is  rfolved  into  two  other  motions  ;  one  of  which  is 
the  motion  which  it  really  takes  in  the  following  injlant ; 
the  other  will  be  fuch ,  that  if  each  body  had  no  other  mo¬ 
tion  but  this  fecond ,  the  whole  bodies  would  have  remained 
in  equilibriod 9  We  here  obferve,  that  u  the  motion 
which  each  body  would  have  in  the  following.inflant, 
if  it  became  free,”  is  a  continuation  of  the  motion 
which  it  has  in  the  fird  indant.  It  may  therefore  per¬ 
haps  be  better  expreffed  thus  ; 

If  the  motions  of  bodies ,  anyhow  tiding  on  each  other ,  be 
confidered  in  two  confecutive  infants ,  and  if  we  conceive 
the  motion  which  it  has  in  the  Jirjl  injlant  as  compounded  of 
two  others ,  one  of  which  is  the  motion  which  it  adually 
takes  in  the  fecond  injlant ,  the  other  is  fuch ,  that  if  each 
body  had  only  thofe  fecond  motions ,  the  whole  fyjlem  would 
have  remained  in  equilibrio . 

The  propofition  itfelf  is  evident.  For  if  thefe  fe¬ 
cond  motions  be  not  fuch  as  that  an  equilibrium  of  the 
whole  fydem  would  refult  from  them,  the  other  com¬ 
ponent  motions  would  not  be  thofe  which  the  bodies 
really  have  after  the  change  ;  for  they  would  neceffari- 
ly  be  altered  by  thefe  unbalanced  motions.  See  D’A¬ 
lembert  EJfai  de  Dynamiqne . 

Afiiffed  by  this  incontedable  principle,  Mr  d’Alem¬ 
bert  demondrates,  in  a  manner  equally  new  and  fimple, 
thofe  propofitions  which  Newton  had  fo  cautioufly  de¬ 
duced  from  his  hypothetical  fluid,  fhovving  that  they 
were  not  limited  to  this  hypothefis,  viz .  that  the  mo¬ 
tions  produced  by  limilar  bodies,  limilarly  projected  in 
them,  would  be  fimilar ;  that  whatever  were  the  pref¬ 
fures,  the  curves  deferibed  by  the  particles  would  be  the 
lame  ;  and  that  the  refiflances  would  be  proportional 
to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  He  then  comes  to  con- 
fider  the  fluid  as  having  its  motions  condrained  by  the 
form  of  the  canal  or  by  folid  obftacles  interpofed.  60 

We  fliall  here  give  a  fummary  account  of  his  funda-  Summary 
mental  propofition.  7*7^ 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  body  ADCE  (fig.  16.)  did  n^ntai  pro* 
not  form  an  obdrudion  to  the  motion  of  the  water,  thepofition. 
particles  would  deferibe  parallel  lines  TF,  OK,  PS,  &c.  Plate 
Blit  while  yet  at  a  didance  from  the  body  in  F,  K,  S,CCCCXXXVI* 
they  gradually  change  their  directions,  and  deferibe  the 
curves  FM,  K  m,  S  n,  fo  much  more  incurvated  as  they 
are  nearer  to  the  body.  At  a  certain  didance  ZYthis 
curvature  will  be  infenfible,  and  the  fluid  included  in 
the  fpace  ZYHQjvill  move  uniformly  as  if  the  folid 
body  were  not  there.  The  motions  on  the  other,  fide 
of  the  axis  AC  will  be  the  fame  ;  and  we  need  only 
P  attend 
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and  we  {hall  confider  thefe  as  In  a  fure  from  l  towards  or  from  »  towar  ds  l. 


Rcfiftance.  attend  to  one  half, 
ftate  of  permanency. 

No  body  changes  either  its  direftion  or  velocity  other- 
wife  than  by  infenfible  degrees  :  therefore  the  particle 
jwfech  is  moving  in  the  axis  will  not  reach  the  vertex 
A  of  the  body,"  where  it  behoved  to  deflea  inftantane- 
oufly  at  right  angles  It  will  therefore  begin  to  be  de- 
flefted  at  fome  point  F  a-head  of  the  body,  and  will  de- 
feribe  a  curve  FM,  touching  the  axis  in  F,  and  the 
body  in  M  ;  and  then,  gliding  along  the  body,  will 
quit  it  at  fome  point  L,  defcribing  a  tangent  curve, 
which  will  join  the  axis  again  (touching  it)  in  R;  and 
thus  there  will  be  a  quantity  of  flagnant  water  FAM 
before  or  a  head  of  the  body,  and  another  LCR  behind 
or  aftern  of  it.  #  . 

Let  a  be  the  velocity  of  a  particle  of  the  fluid  in 
any  inftant,  and  a '  its  velocity  in  the  next  inftant.  The 
velocity  a  may  be  confidered  as  compounded  of  a'  and 
a'\  If  the  particles  tended  to  move  with  the  velocities 
a,!  only,  the  whole  fluid  would  be  in  equilibrio  (general 
principle),  and  the  preffure  of  the  fluid  would  be  the 
fame  as  if  all  were  flagnant,  and  each  particle  were 
a» 

urged  by  a  force  — ,  V  exprefTmg  an  indefinitely  fmall 

'  moment  of  time.  (N.  B .  is  the  proper  expreftion  of 

the  accelerating  force,  which,  by  afting  during  the  mo¬ 
ment  /*,  would  generate  the  velocity  a";  and  a"  is  fup- 
pofed  an  indeterminate  quantity,  different  perhaps  for 
each  particle).  Now  let  a  be  fuppofed  conftant,  or 
a  z=  a’.  In  this  cafe  af  =  o.  That  is  to  fay,  no  pref¬ 
fure  whatever  will  be  exerted  on  the  folid  body  unlefs 
there  happen  changes  in  the  velocities  or  direftions  of 
the  particles. 

Let  a  and  d  then  be  the  motions  of  the  particles  in 
two  confecutive  inftants.  They  would  be  in  equilibrio 

if  urged  only  by  the  forces  Therefore  if  y  be  the 

point  where  the  particles  which  deferibe  the  curve  FM 
begin  to  change  their  velocity,  the  preffure  in  D  would 
be  equal  to  the  preffure  which  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
canal  y  FMD  would  exert,  if  each  particle  were  folicited 

by  its  force  The  queftion  is  therefore  reduced  to  the 
finding  the  curvature  in,  the  canal  y  FMD,  and  the  ac¬ 
celerating  forces  —  in  its  different  parts. 

It  appears,  in  the  firft  place,  that  no  preffure  is  ex¬ 
erted  by  any  of  the  particles  along  the  curve  FM  :  for 
fuppofe  that  the  particle  a  (fig.  17.)  deferibes  the  in¬ 
definitely  fmall  ftraight  line  a  b  in  the  firfl  inftant,  and 
1 1  in  the  fecond  inftant ;  produce  a  b  till  b  d  z=r.  a  b,  and 
joining  d c ,  the  motion  ah  ox  b  d  may  be  confidered  as 
compofed  of  b  c ,  which  the  particle  really  takes  in  the 
v  next  inftant,  and  p.  motion  d c  which  fhould  be  deftroy- 
ed.  Draw  b  1  parallel  to  d  c ,  and  i  e  perpendicular  to  b  c . 
It  is  plain  that  the  particle  b,  folicited  by  the  forces 
be>  ei  (equivalent  to  d c}  fhould  be  in  eqdilibrio.  This 
being  eftablifhed,  b  e  muft  be  =  0 ,  that  is,  there  will  be 
no  accelerating  or  retarding  force  at  b ;  for  if  there 
be,  draw  bm  (fig.  18.)  perpendicular  to  b  F,  and  the 
parallel  n  q  infinitely  near  it.  The  part  bn  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  canal bnqm  would  fuftain  fome  pref- 
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Therefore  Rcfif 
ft  nee  the  fluid  in  this  flagnant  canal  fhould  be  in  equili- 
brio,  there  muft  alfo  be  fome  aftion,  at  leaft  in  one  of 
the  parts  b  m ,  m  q,  qn,  to  counterbalance  the  aftion  on 
the  part  b  n.  But  the  fluid  is  flagnant  in  the  fpace 
FAM  (in  confeqnence  of  the  law  of  continuity). 
Therefore  there  is  no  force  which  can  aft  on  b  m,  mq% 
q  n ;  and  the  preffure  in  the  canal  in  the  direftion  bn  or 
n  b  is  nothing,  or  the  force  b  e  =  0,  and  the  force  i  e  is 
perpendicular  to  the  canal  ;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
preffure  In  the  canal  FM,  except  what  proceeds  from, 
the  part  y  F,  or  from  the  force  e  t ;  whieh  laft  being  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  canal,  there  can  be  no  force  exerted  oa 
the  point  M,  but  what  is  propagated  from  the  part  y  F. 

The  velocity  therefore  in  the  canal  FM  is  conftant 
if  finite,  or  infinitely  fmall  if  variable:  for,  in  the  firft 
cafe,  the  force  b  e  would-  be  abfolutely  nothing  ;  and  in- 
the  fecond  cafe,  it  would  be  an  infinitefimal  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  order,  and  may  be  confidered  as  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  velocity,  which  is  of  the  firft  order. 
We  fhall  fee  by  and  by  that  the  laft  is  the  real  date  of 
the  cafe.  Therefore  the  fluid,  before  it  begins  to 
change  its  direftion  in  F,  begins  to  change  its  velo¬ 
city  in  fome  point  y  a-head  of  h ,  and  by  the  time  that 
it  reaches  F  its  velocity  is  as  it  were  annihilated. 

Cor.  r.  Therefore  the  preffure  in  any  point  D  arifes- 
both  from  the  retardations  in  the  part  y  F,  and  from- 
the  particles  which  arc  in  the  canal  MD  :  as  thefe  laft 

move  along  the  furfaee  of  the  body,  the  force  —>  de- 

ftroyed  in  every  particle,  is  compounded  of  two  others* 
one  in  the  direftion  of  the  furfaee,  and  the  other  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it ;  call  thefe  p  and  p\  The  point  D  is 
preffed  perpendicularly  to  the  furfaee  MD  ;  ift,  by  all 
the  forces  p  in,  the  curve  MD  ;  2d,  by  the  force  p'  aft- 
ing  on  the  Angle  point  D.  This  may  be  neglefted  in 
comparifon  of  the  indefinite  number  of  the  others:, 
therefore  taking  in  the  arch  MD,  an  infinitely  fmall 
portion  N  m,  =  /,  the  preffure  on  D,  perpendicular  to 

the  furfaee  of  the  body,,  will  be  —  J*P  5  >  an(*  this  flu¬ 
ent  muft  be  fo  taken  as.  to  be  =  0  in  the  point  M. 

Cor .  2.  Therefore,  to  find  the  preffure  on  D,  we 
muft  find  the  force  p  on  any  point  N. .  Let  u  be  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  N,  in  the  direftion  N  m  in  any 
inftant,  and  u+  ’u  its  velocity  in  the  following  inftant ; 


we  muft  have  p  =r - Therefore  the  whole  queftion 

is  reduced  to  finding  the  velocity  u  in  every  point  N> 
in  the  direftion  N  m.  fo 

And  thisjs  the  aim  of  a  feries  of  propofitions  which  His  fM 
follow,  in  which  the  author  difplays  the  mod  accuratecqu^f 
andprecife  conception  of  the  fubjeft,  and  great  addrefs^^.' 
and  elegance  in  his- mathematical  analyfis.  Heat  length 
brings  out  an  equation  which  expreffes  the  preffure  on 
the  body  in.  the  moft  general  and  unexceptionable  man¬ 
ner.  We  cannot  give  an  abftraft,  becaufe  the  train  of 
reafoning  is  already  concife  in  the  extreme  :  nor  can  we 
even  exhibit  the  final  equation;,  for  it  is  conceived  in 
the  moft  refined  and  abftrufe  form  of  indeterminate 
funftions,  in  order  to  embrace  every  poffible  circum- 
ftance.  But  we  can  affure  our  readers,  that  it  truly  ex- 
preffes  the  folution  of  the  problem.  But,  alas !  it  is  of 
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no  ufe.  So  imperfeX  is  our  mathematical  knowledge, 
that  even  Mr  d’Alembert  has  not  been  able  to  exem¬ 
plify  the  application  of  the  equation  to  the  fimpleft  cafe 
which  can  be  propofed,  fuch  as  the  direX  impulfe  on 
a  plane  furface  wholly  immerfed  in  the  fluid.  All  that 
he  is  enabled  to  do,  is  to  apply  it  (by  fome  modifica¬ 
tions  and  fubftitutions  which  take  it  out  of  its  ftate  of 
extreme  generality)  to  the  dired  impulfe  of  a  vein  of 
fluid  on  a  plane  which  defleds  it  wholly,  and  thus  to 
fhow  its  conformity  to  the  folution  given  by  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  and  to  observation  and  experience.  .  He 
fhows,  that  this  impulfe  (independent  of  the  deficiency 
arifing  from  the  plane’s  not  being  of  infinite  extent)  is 
fome  what  lefs  than  the  weight  of  a  column  whofe  bafe 
is  the  fedion  of  the  vein,  and  whofe  height  is  twice  the 
fall  neceffary  for  communicating  the  velocity.  This 
great  philofopher  and  geometer  concludes  by  faying, 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  any  method  can  be  found 
for  folving  this  problem  that  is  more  dired  and  fimple  ; 
and  imagines,  that  if  the  dedudions  from  it  fhall  be 
found  not  to  agree  with  experiment,  we  mull  give  up  all 
hopes  of  determining  the  refiftance  of  fluids  by  theory 
and  analytical  calculus.  He  fays  analytical  calculus ; 
for  all  the  phyfical  principles  on  which  the  calculus  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  rigoroufly  demonllrated,  and  will  not  admit 
of  a  doubt.  There  is  only  one  hypothefis  introduced 
in  his  inveftigation,  and  this  is  not  a  phyfical  hypothe¬ 
cs,  but  a  hypothefis  of  calculation.  It  is,  that  the 
quantities  whieh  determine  the  ratios  of  the  fecond  flu¬ 
xions  of  the  velocities,  eftimated  in  the  diredions  pa¬ 
rallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AC  (fig.  16.)  are 
fundions  of  the  abfeiffa  AP,  and  ordinate  PM  of  the 
curve.  Any  perfon,  in  the  leaf!  acquainted  with  ma¬ 
thematical  analyfis,  will  fee,  that  without  this  fuppofi- 
tion  no  analyfis  or  calculus  whatever  can  be  inftituted. 
But  let  us  fee  what  is  the  phyjical  meaning  of  this  ky- 
pothelis.  It  is  fimply  this,  that  the  motion  of  the  par¬ 
ticle  M  depends  on  its  fituation  only.  It  appears  im- 
poflible  to  form  any  other  opinion  ;  and  if  we  could 
form  fuch  an  opinion,  it  is  as  clear  as  day-light  that 
the  cafe  is  defperate,  and  that  we  muff  renounce  all 
hopes. 

We  are  forry  to  bring  our  labours  to  this  conclufion; 
but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ..only  thing  that  remains 
is,  for  mathematicians  to  attach  tliemfelves  with  firm- 
nefs  and  vigour  to  fome  fimple  cafes  ;  and,  without 
aiming  at  generality,  to  apply  Mr  d’Alembert’s  or  Ber¬ 
noulli’s  mode  of  procedure  to  the  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that,  in 
the  folutions  which  may  be  obtained  of  thefe  particular 
cafes,  circumflances  may  occur  which  are  of  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  nature.  Thefe  will  be  fo  many  laws  of  hydrau¬ 
lics  to  be  added  to  our  prefent  very  fcanty  Hock  ;  and 
thefe  may  have  points  of  refemblance,  whieh  will  give 
birth  to  laws  of  Hill  greater  generality.  And  we  re¬ 
peat  our  exprefiion  of  hopes  of  fome  fuccefs,  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  determine,  in  fome  fimple  cafes,  the  minimum 
poffibile  of  motion.  The  attempts  of  the  Jefuit  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  Princtpia  to  afeertain  this  on  the  New¬ 
tonian  hypothefis  do  them  honour,  and  have  really  gi¬ 
ven  us  great  affiftance  in  the  particular  cafe  which  came 
through  their  hands. 

And  we  fiiould  multiply  experiments  on  the  refift¬ 
ance  of  bodies.  Thofe  of  the  French  academy  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  ineftimable  value,  and  will  always  be  ap- 
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pealed  to.  But  there  are  circumftances  in  thofe  expert-  Refiftanee. 
ments  whieh  render  them  more  complicated  than  is  ~*y— j 

proper  for  a  general  theory,  and  which  therefore  limit 
the  conclufions  which  we  with  to  draw  from  them.  The 
bodies  were  floating  on  the  furface.  This  greatly  rao-  * 
difies  the  deflexions  of  the  filaments  of  water,  caufing 
fome  to  defleX  laterally,  which  would  otherwife  have 
remained  in  one  vertical  plane  ;  and  this  circumftance 
alfo  neceffarily  produced  what  the  academicians  called 
the  remou,  or  accumulation  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  deprefiion  behind  it.  This  produced  an  ad¬ 
ditional  refiftance,  which  was  meafured  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  uncertainty.  The  effeX  of  adhefion  mult 
alfo  have  been  very  confiderable,  and  very  different  in 
the  different  cafes  ;  and  it  is  of  difficult  calculation.  It 
cannot  perhaps  be  totally  removed  in  any  experiment, 
and  it  is  neceffary  to  confider  it  as  making  part  of  the 
refiftance  in  the  moft  important  praXical  cafes,  viz.  the 
motion  of  fhips.  Here  we  fee  that  its  effeX  is  very 
great.  Every  feamau  knows  that  the  fpeed,  even  of  a 
copper-fheathed  fhip,  is  greatly  increafed  by  greafing  her 
bottom.  The  difference  is  too  remarkable  to  admit 
of  a  doubt :  nor  ffiould  we  be  furprifed  at  this,  when  we 
attend  to  the  diminution  of  the  motion  of  water  in  long 
pipes.  A  fmooth  pipe  four  and  an  half  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  and  500  yards  long,  yields  but  one-fifth  of  the 
quantity  which  it  ought  to  do  independent  of  friXioa. 

But  adhefion  does  a  great  deal  which  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  friXion.  We  fee  that  water  flowing  thro* 
a  hole  in  a  thin  plate  will  be  increafed  in  quantity 
fully  one-third,  by  adding  a  little  tube,  whofe  length  is 
about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  *  The  adhefion 
therefore  will  greatly  modify  the  aXion  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  both  011  the  folid  body  and  on  each  other,  and 
will  change  both  the  forms  of  the  curves  and  the  velo¬ 
cities  in  different  points  ;  and  this  is  a  fort  of  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  only  hypothefis  introduced  by  d’Alembert. 

Yet  it  is  only  a  fort  of  objeXion  ;  for  the  effeX  of  this 
adhefion,  too,  mull  undoubtedly  depend  011  the  fituation 
of  the  particle.  ^ 

The  form  of  thefe  experiments  of  the  academy  is  ill- The  expe- 
fuited  to  the  examination  of  the  refiftance  of  bodies  rinjc.nt* 
wholly  immerfed  in  the  fluid.  The  form  of  expe-  tfordlTfuf- 
riment  adopted  by  Robins  for  the  refiftance  of  air,  ceptible  of 
and  afterwards  by  the  Chevalier  Borda  for  water,  is  confide- 
free  from  thefe  inconveniences,  and  is  fufceptible  of  ra^e  accu* 
equal  accuracy.  The  great  advantage  of  both  is  theraC*‘ 
exaX  knowledge  which  they  give  us  of  the  velocity  of 
the  motion;  a  circumftance  effentially  neceffary,  and  but 
imperfeXly  known  in  the  experiments  of  Mariotte  and 
others,  who  examined  quiefeent  bodies  expofed  to  the 
aXion  of  a  ftream.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  meafure 
the  velocity  of  a  ftream.  It  is  very  different  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  parts.  It  is  fwifteft  of  all  in  the  middle  fuperfi- 
cial  filament,  and  diminifhes  as  we  recede  from  this  to¬ 
wards  the  fides  or  bottom,  and  the  rate  of  diminution 
is  notprecifely  known.  Could  this  be  afeertained  with 
the  neceffary  precifion,  we  fhould  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form  of  experiment  as  the  moft  ftinple,  eafy,  eco-  pjatc 
nomical,  and  accurate.  ccccxxxyi. 

Let  ay  by  Cy  dy  (fig.  X9.)  be  four  hooks  placed  in  a  .  66 
horizontal  plane  at  the  corners  of  a  reXangular  paral-  ex* 
lelogram,  the  fides  ac,  b  d  being  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  ftream  ABCD,  and  the  fides  a  b ,  c  d  being  ring  the 
perpendicular  to  it.  Let  the  body  G  be  faftened  to  velocity  of 


an 


a  ftream. 
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Refinance.  an  axis  e  f  of  {tiff- tempered  fteel-wire,  fo  that  the  fur- 

^ — -  face  on  which  the  fluid  is  to  a&  may  be  inclined  to 

the  ffream  in  the  precife  angle  we  defire.  Let  this 
axis  have  hooks  at  its  extremities,  which  are  hitched 
into  the  loops  of  four  equal  threads,  fufpended  from  .the 
hooks  b,  r,  d;  and  let  H  e  be  a  fifth  thread,  ffufpend- 
ed  from  the  middle  of  the  line  joining  the'  points  of 
fufpenfion  <7,  b.  Let  HIK  be  a  graduated  arch,  whofe  . 
centre  is  H,  and  whofe  plane  is  in  the  dhredlion  of  the 
ffream.  It  is  evident  that  the  impulfe  on  the  body  G 
will  be  meafured  (by  a  procefs  well  known  to  every 
mathematician)  by  the  deviation  of  the  thread  H  e  from 
the  vertical  line  HI ;  and  this  will  be  done  without  any 
intricacy  of  calculation,  or  any  attention  to  the  centies 
of  gravity,  of  ofcillation,  or  of  percuffion.  Thefe  muff 
be  accurately  afeertained  with  1‘efpedl  to  that  form  in 
which  the  pendulum  has  always  been  employed  for 
meafuring  the  impulfe  or  velocity  of  a  ffream.  Thefe 
advantages  arife  from  the  circumftance,  that  the  axis 
ef  remains  always  parallel  to  the  horizon.  *  'W'e  may 
be  allowed  to  obferve,  by  the  by,  that  this  would  have 
been  a  great  improvement  of  the  beautiful  experiments 
of  Mr  Robins  and  X)r  Hutton  on  the  velocities  of 
cannon-fhot,  and  would  have  faved  much  intricate  cal¬ 
culation,  and  been  attended  with  many  important  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  mea- 
fure  the  velocity  of  the  ffream.  Even  this  may  be  done 
in  this  way  with  fome  precifion.  Let  two  floating  bo¬ 
dies  be  dragged  along  the  furface,  as  in  the  experiments 
of  the  academy,  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other  late¬ 
rally,  fo  that  the  water  between  them  may  not  be  fen- 
fibly  difturbed.  Let  a  horizontal  bar  be  attached  to 
them,  tranfverfe  to  the  direction  of  their  motion,  at  a 
proper  height  above  the  furface,  and  let  a  fpherical  pen¬ 
dulum  be  fufpended  from  this,  or  let  it  be  fufpended 
from  four  points,  as  here  deferibed.  Now  let  the  de¬ 
viation  of  this  pendulum  be  noted  in  a  variety  of  velo¬ 
cities.  This  will  give  us  the  law  of  relation  between  s 
the  velocity  and  the  deviation  of  the  pendulum. .  Now, 
iu  making  experiments  on  the  refiffance  of  bodies,  let 
the  velocity  of  the  ffream,  in  the  very  filament  in  which 
the  refiffance  is  meafured,  be  determined  by  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  this  pendulum. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wiihed  that  fome  more  palpable 
argument  could  be  found  for  the  exiff  ence  of  a  quantity 
of  ffagnant  fluid  at  the  anterior  and  pofferior  parts  of 
the  body.  The  one  already  given,  derived,  from  the 
confideration  that  no  motion  changes  either  its  velocity 
or  direction  by  finite  quantities  in  an  inftant,  is  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  But  it  gives  us  little  information.  The 
fmalleff  conceivable  extent  of  the  curve  FM  in  fig.  16. 
will  anfwer  this  condition,  provided  only  that  it  touch¬ 
es  the  axis  in  fome  point  F,  and  the  body  in  fome  point 
M,  fo  as  not  to  make  a  finite  angle  with  either.  But 
furely  there  are  circumftances  which  rigoroufly  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  this  ffagnant  fluid.  And  it  appears 
without  doubt,  that  if  there  were  no  cohefion  or  fric¬ 
tion,  this  fpace  will  have  a  determined  ratio  to  the  fize 
of  the  body  (the  figures  of  the  bodies  being  fuppofed 
fimilar).  Suppofe  a  plane  furface  AB,  as  in  fig.  io. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  figure  A  a  D  b  B 
will  in  every  cafe  be  fimilar.  But  if  we  fuppofe  an 
adhefion  or  tenacity  which  is  conftant,  this  may  make 
a  change  both  in  its  extent  and  its  form  ;  for  its  con- 
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{fancy  of  form  depends  on  the  difturbing  forces  being  Reflect 
always  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocity ;  and  this  ratio  of  — r* 
the  difturbing  forces  is  prefer ved,  while  the  inertia  of 
the  fluid  is  the  only  agent  and  patient  in  the  procefs. 

But  when  we  add  to  this  tlie  conftant  (that  is,  invaria¬ 
ble)  difturbing  force  of  tenacity,  a  change  of  form  and 
dimeniions  muff  happen.  In  like  manner,  the  friction, 
or  fomething  analogous  to  fridtion,  which  produces  an 
effect  proportional  to  the  velocity,  muff  alter  this  ne- 
ceffary  ratio  of  the  whole  difturbing  forces.  We  may 
conclude,  that  the  effect  of  both  thefe  circumftances 
will  be  to  diminilh  the  quantity  of  this  ffagnant  fluid, 
by  licking  it  away  externally  ;  and  to  this  we  muff 
afcribe  the  fadt,  that  the  part  FAM  is  never  perfectly 
ffagnant,  but  is  generally  difturbed  with  a  whirling  mo¬ 
tion.  We  may  alfo  conclude,  that  this  ffagnant  fluid 
will  be  more  incurvated  between  F  and  M  than  it  would 
have  been,  independent  of  tenacity  and  fridtion  ;  and 
that  the  arch  LR  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  lefs  incur¬ 
vated. — And,  laftly,  we  may  conclude,  that  there  wall 
be  fomething  oppofite  to  preffure,  or  fomething  which 
we  may  call  abjirafiion ,  exerted  on  the  pofferior  part  of 
the  body  which  moves  in  a  tenacious  fluid,  or  is  expo- 
fed  to  the  ffream  of  fuch  a  fluid  ;  for  the  ffagnant 
fluid  LCR  adheres  to  the  furface  LC  ;  and  the  paf- 
fing  fluid  tends  to  draw  it  away  both  by  its  tenacity 
and  by  its  fridtion.  This  muff  augment  the  apparent 
impulfe  of  the  ffream  on  fuch  a  body ;  and  it  muff 
greatly  augment  the  refiffance,  that  is,  the  motion  loft 
by  this  body  in  its  progrefs  through  the  tenacious  fluid  ; 
for  the  body  mutt  drag  along  with  it  this  ffagnant  fluid, 
and  drag  it  in  oppofition  to  the  tenacity  and  fridtion  of 
the  furrounding  fluid.  The  effedt  of  this  is  moft  re¬ 
markably  feen  in  the  refiftances  to  the  motion  of  pen¬ 
dulums  ;  and  the  chevalier  Buat,  in  his  examination  of 
Newton’s  experiments,  clearly  fhows  that  this  confti- 
tutes  the  greateft  part  of  the  refiffance. 

This  moil  ingenious  writer  has-  paid  great  attention 
to  this  part  of  the  procefs  of  nature,  and  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  theory  of  refiffance  entirely  different 
from  all  the  preceding.  We  cannot  abridge  it ;  and  it 
is  too  imperfedt  in  its  prefent  condition  to  be  offered  as 
a  body  «f  dodtrine  :  but  we  hope  that  the  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  will  profecute  the  fubjedt. 
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We  cannot  conclude  this  differtation  (which  we  ac- Account^ 
knowledge  to  be  very  unfatisfadory  and  imperfed) 
better,  than  by  giving  an  account  of  fome  experiments 
of  the  chevalier  Buat,  which  feem  of  immenfe  confe-nunt*, 
quence,  and  tend  to  give  us  very  new  views  of  the  fub¬ 
jedl.  Mr  Buat  obferved  the  motion  of  water  iffuing 
from  a  glafs  cylinder  through  a  narrow  ring  formed  by 
a  bottom  of  fmaller  diameter  ;  that  is,  the  cylinder  was 
open  at  both  ends,  and  there  was  placed  at  its  lower 
end  a  circle  of  fmaller  diameter,  by  v/ay  of  bottom, 
which  left  a  ring  all  around.  He  threw  fome  powder¬ 
ed  fealing  wax  into  the  water,  and  obferved  with  great 
attention  the  motion  of  its  fmall  particles.  He  faw 
thofe  which  happened  to  be  in  the  very  axis  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  defeend  along  the  axis  with  a  motion  pretty 
uniform,  till  they  came  very  near  the  bottom  ;  from 
this  they  continued  to  defeend  very  {lowly,  till  they  were 
aim  off  in  contadl  with  the  bottom  ;  they  then  devia, 
ted  from  the  centre,  and  approached  the  orifice  in 

Straight 
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ce.  ftralght  lmes  and  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  at 
—  Jail  darted  into  the  orifice  with  great  rapidity.  He 
had  obferved  a  thing  fimilar  to  this  in  a  horizontal  ca¬ 
nal,  in  which  he  had  fet  up  a  fmall  board  like  a  dam  or 
bar,  over  which  the  water  flowed.  He  had  thrown  a 
goofeberry  into  the  water,  in  order  to  meafurc  the  velo¬ 
city  at  the  bottom,  the  goofeberry  being  a  fmall  matter 
heavier  than  water.  It  approached  the  dam  uniform¬ 
ly  till  about  three  inches  from  it.  Here  it  almoll  flood 
{till,  but  it  continued  to  advance  till  almoft  in  contact. 

It  then  rofe  from  the  bottom  along  the  infide  of  the 
dam  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  quickly  efcaped 
over  the  top. 

Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  water  which  covers 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  expofed  to  the  flream  is 
not  perfectly  flagnant,  and  that  the  filaments  recede 
from  the  axis  in  curves,  which  converge  to  the  furface 
of  the  body  as  different  hyperbolas  converge  to  the 
lame  afTymptote,  and  that  they  move  with  a  velocity 
continually  increafmg  till  they  efcape  round  the  fides 
of  the  body. 

.  He  had  eflablifhed  (by  a  pretty  reafonable  theory, 
confirmed  by  experiment)  a  propofition  concerning  the 
preffure  which  water  in  motion  exerts  on  the  furface 
along  which  it  glides,  viz.  that  the  preffure  is  equal  to  that 
which  it  would  exert  if  at  rejl  minus  the  weight  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  whofe  height  would  produce  the  velocity  of  the  pajfing 
flream.  Confequentiy  the  preffure  which  the  flream 
exerts  on  the  furface  perpendicularly  expofed  to  it' will 
depend  on  the  velocity  with  which  it  glides  along  it, 
and  will  diminifh  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
This,  fays  he,  may  be  the  reafon  why  the  impulfe 
on  a  plane  wholly  immerfed  is  but  one  half  of  that  on 
a  plane  which  defle&s  the  whole  flream. 
tlie  He  contrived  a  very  ingenious  inflrument  for  exami- 
n*ng  this  theory.  A  fquare  brafs  plate  ABGF  (fig. 

20. )  was  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  holes,  and  fixed 
his  in  the  front  of  a  (hallow  box  reprefeuted  edgewife  in  fig. 

21.  The  back  of  this  box  was  pierced  with  a  hole  r, 
in  which  was  inferted  the  tube  of  glafs  CDE,  bent 
fquare  at  D.  This  inflrument  was  expofed  to  a  flream 
of  water,  which  beat  on  the  brafs  plate.  The  water 
having  filled  the  box  through  the  holes,  flood  at  an 
equal  height  in  the  glafs  tube  when  the  furrounding 
water  was  ilagnaat ;  but  when  it  was  in  motion,  it  al¬ 
ways  flood  in  the  tube  above  the  level  of  the  fmooth 
water  without,  and  thus  indicated  the  preffure  occafion- 
ed  by  the  adtion  of  the  flream. 

When  the  inflrument  was  not  wholly  immerfed,  there 
was  always  a  confiderable  accumulation  againfl  the  front 
of  the  box,  and  a  depreflion  behind  it.  The  water  before 
it  was  by  no  means  flagnant :  indeed  it  fhould  not  be, 
as  Mr  Buat  obferves ;  for  it  coniifls  of  the  water  which 
was  efcaping  on  all  fides,  and  therefore  upwards  from 
the  axis  of  the  flream,  which  meets  the  plate  perpendi¬ 
cularly  in  c  confiderably  under  the  furface.  It  efcapes 
upwards  ;  and  if  the  body  were  fufficicntly  immerfed, 
it  would  efcape  in  this  direction  almofl  as  eafily  as 
laterally.  But  in  the  prefen t  circumflances,  it  heaps 
up,  till  the  elevation  occafions  it  to  fall  off  fidewife  as 
fall  as  it  is  renewed.  When  the  inflrument  was  immer¬ 
fed  more  than  its  femidiameter  under  the  furface,  the 
water  flill  rofe  above  the  level,  and  there  was  a  great 
depreffion  immediately  behind  this  elevation.  In  con-, 
fequence  of  this  difficulty  of  efcaping  upwards,  the  wa-> 
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ter  flows  ofF  laterally  $  and  if  the  horizontal  dimenfions  Refinance* 
of  the  furface  is  great,  this  lateral  efHux.  becomes  more  *  rJ 
difficult,  and  requires  a  greater  accumulation.  From 
this  it  happens,  that  the  refiftance  of  broad  fnrfaces 
equally  immerfed  is  greater  than  in  the  proportion  of 
the  breadth.  A  plane  of  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
deep,  when  it  is  not  completely  immerfed,  will  be  more 
refilled  than  a  plane  two  feet  deep  and  one  foot  wide  ; 
for  there  will  be  an  accumulation  againfl  both  :  and 
even  if  tliefe  were  equal  in  height,  the  additional  fur- 
face  will  be  greateft  in  the  widefl  body  ;  and  the  ele¬ 
vation  will  be  greater,  becaufe  the  lateral  efcape  is  more 
difficult.  6$ 

The  circumflances  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  are  Circum- 
thefe. 

The  preffure  on  the  centre  was  much  greater  than  to-t>s  attend- 
wards  the  border,  and,  in  general,  the  height  of  the  wa-ed  to  in 
ter  in  the  tube  DE  was  more  than  y  of  the  height  ne-ffmS 
ceffary  for  producing  the  velocity  when  only  the  cen-i:i^rurnentlr 
tral  hole  was  open.  When  various  holes  were  opened 
at  different  dillances  from  the  centre,  the  height  of  the 
water  in  DH  continually  diminifhed  as  the  hole  was 
nearer  the  border.  At  a  certain  diflance  from  .the  bor¬ 
der  the  water  at  E  was  level  with  the  furrounding  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  that  no  preffure  was  exerted  on  that  hole.  But  7° 
the  moll  unexpe&ed  and  remarkable  circumflance  was, 
that,  in  great  velocities,  the  holes  at  the  very  border,  cumjftanc€* 
and  even  to  a  frnall  dillance  from  it,  not  only  fuflained 
no  preffure,  but  even  gave  out  water  ;  for  the  water  in 
the  tube  was  lower  than  the  furrounding  water.  Mr 
Buat  calls  this  a  non-preffion,.  In  a  cafe  in  which  the 
velocity  ot  the  flream  was  three  feet,  and  the  preffure  on 
the  central  hole  caufed  the  water  in  the  vertical  tube  to 
fland  33  lines  or  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the 
furrounding  fmooth  water,  the  adtion  on  a  hole  at  the 
lower  corner  of  the  fquare  caufed  it  to  Hand  1 2  lines 
lower  than  the  furrounding  water.  Now  the  velocity 
of  the  flream  in  this  experiment  was  36  inches  per  fe- 
cond.  This  requires  2  ly  lines  for  its  produdtive  fall  ; 
whereas  the  preffure  on  the  central  hole  was  33.  This, 
approaches  to  the  preffure  on  a  furface  which  defledts 
it  wholly.  The  intermediate  holes  gave  every  variation 
of  preffure,  and  the  diminution  was  more  rapid  as  the 
holes  were  nearer  the  edge  ;  but  the  law  of  diminu¬ 
tion  could  not  be  obferved. 

This  is  quite  a  new  and  moil  unexpected  circum- Not  fiTcon af¬ 
fiance  in  the  adtion  of  fluids  on  folid  bodies,  and  ren-fiftent  with: 
ders  the  fubjedt  more  intricate  than  ever  ;  yet  it  is  by the  Priaci* 
no  means  inconfiftent  with  the  genuine  principles  o f ar 
hydroflatics  or  hydraulics.  In  as  far  as  Mr  Buat’sor°kyd:au- 
propofition  concerning  the  preffure*  of  moving  fluids  lies, 
is  true,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fay,  that  when  the 
lateral  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  tends  to  efcape 
exceeds  the  velocity  of  percuffion,  the  height  neceffa- 
ry  for  producing  this  velocity  mufl  exceed  that  which 
would  produce  the  other,  and  a  non-prefiion  mufl  be 
obferved.  And  if  we  confider  the  forms  of  the  la¬ 
teral  filaments  near  the  edge  of  the  body,  we  fee  that 
the  concavity  of  the  curve,  is  turned  towards  the  bo¬ 
dy,.  and  that  the  centrifugal  forces  tend  to  diminifh 
their  preffure  on  the  body.  If  the  middle  alone  were 
{truck  with  a  confiderable  velocity,  the  water  might 
even  rebound,  as  is  frequently  obferved.  This  attual 
rebounding  is  here  prevented  by  the  furrounding  wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  moving  with  the  fame  velocity  :  buti 
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the  preffure  may  be  aimed  annihilated  by  the  tendency 
to  rebound  ot  the  inner  filaments.  . 

Part  (and  perhaps  a  confiderable  part)  of  this  appa¬ 
rent  non-preffion  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  tena¬ 
city  of  the  water,  which  licks  off  with  it  the  water 
lying  in  the  hole.  But,  at  any  rate,  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  faft,  and  gives  great  value  to  thefe  experi¬ 
ments.  It  gives  a  key  to  many  curious  phenome¬ 
na  in  the  refidauce  of  fluids;  and  the  theory  of  Mr 
Buat  deferves  a  very  ferious  confideration.  it  is  all 
contained  in  the  two  following  propofitions. 

i  «  If,  by  any  caufe  whatever,  a  column  of fluul,  ’whe¬ 
ther  making  part  of  an  indefinite  fluid,  or  contained  in  fohd 
canals,  comes  to  move  with  a  given  velocity .  the  preflure 
■which  it  exerted  laterally  before  its  motion,  either  on  the  ad¬ 
joining  fluid  or  on  tbefides  of  the  canal,  is  d, minified  by  the 
weight  of  a  column  having  the  height  neceffary  _ for  commu¬ 
nicating  the  velocity  of  the  motion. 

2.  “  The  preffure  on  the  centre  of  a  plane  fur face  per  - 
tendicular  to  theflream,  and  wholly  immerfedin  it,  is  4-  of 
the  weight  of  a  column  having  the  height  neceffary  for  com¬ 
municating  the  velocity.  For  3  3  is  \  of  2i-[. 

He  attempted  to  afeertain  the  medium  preflure  on 
the  whole  furface,  by  opening  625  holes  difperfed  afl 
over  it.  With  the  fame  velocity  of  current,  he  found 
the  height  in  the  tube  to  be  29  lines,  or  7*  more  than 
the  height  neceffary  for  producing  the  velocity.  But 
he  juflly  concluded  this  to  be  too  great  a  meafure,  be¬ 
cause  the  holes  were  J  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  :  had 
there  been  holes  at  the  very  edge,  they  would  have  fuf- 
tained  a  non-preffion,  which  would  have  dim. milled the 
height  in  the  tube  very  confiderably.  He  expofed  to 
the  fame  ftream  a  conical  funnel,  which  raffed  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  3+ lines.  But  this  could  not  be  considered ms 
a  meafure  of  the  preffure  on  a  plane  folid  furface  ;  for 
the  central  water  was  undoubtedly  [cooped  out,  as  it 
were,  and  the  filaments  much  more  deflected  than  they 
would  have  been  by  a  plane  furface.  Perhaps  fomething 

of  this  happened  even  in  every  fmall  hole  in  the  for¬ 
mer  experiments.  And  this  fuggefts  fome  doubt  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  meafurement  of  the  preffure  and  of 
the  velocity  of  a  current  by  Mr  Pitot’s  tube.  It  furely 
renders  fome  correaions  abfolutely  neceffary.  It  is  a 
faft.  that  when  expofed  to  a  vein  of  fluid  corning 
through  a  (hurt  paffage,  the  water  in  the  tube  Hands  on 
a  level  with  that  in  the  refervoir.  Now  we  know  that 
the  velocity  of  this  ftream  does  not  exceed  what  would 
be  produced  by  a  fall  equal  to  r%\t  of  the  head  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  refervoir.  Mr  Buat  made  many  valuable  ob- 
fervations  and  improvements  on  this  mofl  ufeful  lnltni- 
ment,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  articles  Ri¬ 
vers  and  IVjTER-IVcrks,  _ 

Mr  Buat,  by  a  fcrupirlons  attention  to  all  the  circum- 
fiances,  concludes,  that  the  medium  of  preffure  on  the 

whole  furface  is  equal  tcr—of  the  weight  of  a  co. 

lumn,  having  the  furface  for  its  bafe,  and  the  produc¬ 
tive  fall  for  its  height.  But  we  think  that  there  is  an 
uncertainty  in  this  conclufion;  becaufe  the  height  °f  the 
water  in  the  vertical  tube  was  undoubtedly  augmented 
by  an  hydroftatical  preffure  arifing  from  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  water  above  the  body  which  was  expofed  to 

the  ftream.  r  ,  .  . 

Since  the  preffures  are  as  the  fquarcs  of  the  veloci- 
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ties,  or  as  the  heights  h  which  produce  the  velocities,  RffCaiw. 


Since  tt 

t 
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we  may  exprefs  this  preffure  by  the  fmybol-—  h,  or 

1,186  h,  or  mh,  the  value  of  m  being 1 ,186.  Thi9 
exceeds  confiderably  the  refult  of  the  experiments  of 
the  French  academy.  In  thefe  it  does  not  appear  that 
m  fenfibly  exceeds  unity.  Note,  that  in  thefe  expert, 
ments  the  body  was  moved  through  ftill  water  ;  here 
it  is  expofed  to  a  ftream.  Thefe  are  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  equivalent,  on  the  authority  of  the  third  law  of  mo¬ 
tion,  which  makes  every  adtion  depend  on  the  1  elative  mo¬ 
tions.  We  fhall  by  and  by  fee  fome  caufes  of  difference.  ?4 
The  writers  on  this  fubjeil  feem  to  think  their  tafkThsafe 
completed  when  they  have  coiffidered the  aftion  of 
fluid  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  or  that  part 
it  which  Is  before  the  broadefl  fed  ion,  and  have  paid^p  ^ 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  hinder  part.  Yet  thofe  wholy  impor. 
are  moll  interefted  in  the  fubjeft,  the_  naval  architefts.^w 
feem  convinced  that  it  is  ot  no  lefs  importance  to 
tend  to  the  form  of  the  hinder  part  of  a  (hip.  And 
the  univerfal  praftice  of  all  nations  has  been  to  make 
the  hinder  part  more  acute  than  the  fore-part.  This 
has  undoubtedly  been  deduced  from  experience;  for  it 
is  in  dired  oppofition  t®  any  notions  which  a  perfon 
would  naturally  form  011  this  fubjea.  Mr  Buat  there¬ 
fore  thought  it  very  neceffary  to  examine  the  aaion  of 
the  water  on  the  hinder  part  of  a  body  by  the  fame  U 
method.  And,  previous  to  this  examination,  in  order^r® 
to  acquire  fome  fcientific  notions  of  the  fubjea,  he  madethUfaiitj 
the  following  very  curious  and  inftruftive  experiment.  iVl  Bun, 
Two  little  conical  pipes  AB  (fig.  22.)  were  inferred  eta 
into  the  upright  fide  of  a  prifmatic  veffel.  They  were  cccaa‘ 
an  inch  long,  and  their  diameters  at  the  inner  and  outer 
ends  were  five  and  four  lines.  A  was  57  lines  under 
the  furface,  and  B  was  73.  A  glafs  fyphon  was  made 
of  the  (hape  reprefented  in  the  figure,  and  its  internal 
diameter  was  1 4  lines.  It  was  placed  with  its  mouth 
in  the  axis,  and  even  with  the  bafe  of  the  conical  pipe. 

The  pipes  being  fhut,  the  veffel  was  filled  with  water, 
and  it  was  made  to  Hand  on  a  level  in  the  two  legs  of 
the  fyphon,  the  upper  part  being  full  of  air.  When 
this  fyphon  was  applied  to  the  pipe  A,  and  the  water 
running  freely,  it  rofc  32  lines  in  the  (hortleg,  and  funk 
as  much  in  the  other.  When  it  was  applied  to  the 
pipe  B,  the  water  rofe  41  lines  in  the  one  leg  of  the 
fyphon,  and  funk  as  much  in  the  other.  _ 

He  reafons  in  this  manner  from  the  experiment.  The^^ 
ring  comprehended  between  the  end  of  the  fyphon  and^j, 
the  Tides  of  the  conical  tube  being  the  narroweft  part 
of  the  orifice,  the  water  iffued  with .  the  velocity  cor- 
refponding  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  veffel 
above  the  orifice,  diminifhed  for  the  contradlion.  If 
therefore  the  cylinder  of  water  immediately  before  the 
mouth  of  the  fyphon  iffued  with  the  fame  velocity,  the 
tube  would  be  emptied  through  a  height  equal  to  this 
HEAD  of  water  ( charge).  If,  on  the  contrary,  this 
cylinder  of  water,  immediately  before  the  mouth  of  the 
fyphon,  were  ftagnant,  the  water  in  it  would  exert  its 
full  preffure  on  the  month  of  the  fyphon,  and  the  water 
in  the  fyphon  would  be  level  with  the  water  in  the  veffel. 
Between  thefe  extremes  we  muft  find  the  real  Hate  of 
the  cafe,  and  we  muft  meafure  the  force  of  non-preffure 
by  the  rife  of  the  water  in  the  lyphon. 

We  fee  that  in  both  experiments  it  bears  an  accurate 

pro- 
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ice.  proportion  to  the  depth  under  the  furface.  .  For  57  : 
73  =  32  241  very  nearly.  He  therefore  eftimates  the 
non-preflure  to  be  ^  of  the  height  of  the  water  above 
the  orifice. 

r]y  We  are  difpofed  to  think  that  the  ingenious  author 

ice.  has  not  reafoned  accurately  from  the  experiment.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  force  indicated  by  the  experiment, 
whatever  be  its  origin,  is  certainly  double  of  what  he 
fuppofes  ;  for  it  muft  be  meafured  by  the  fum  of  the 
rife  of  the  water  in  one  leg,  and  its  depreflion  in  the 
other,  the.  weight  of  the  air  in  the  bend  of  the  fyphon 
being  negleXed.  It  is  precifely  analogous  to  the  force 
aXing  on  the  water  ofcillating  in  a  fyphon,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  fum  of  the  elevation  and  de¬ 
preflion.  The  force  indicated  by  the  experiment  there¬ 
fore  is  ~~~  of  the  height  of  the  water  above  the  ori¬ 
fice.  The  force  exhibited  in  this  experiment  bears  a 
(till  greater  proportion  to  the  productive  height  ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  water  did  not  ifliie  with  the  velo¬ 
city  acquired  by  the  fall  from  the  furface,  and  pro¬ 
bably  did  not  exceed  -f  of  it.  The  effeX  of  contraction 
muft  have  been  confiderable  and  uncertain.  The  velo¬ 
city  fhonld  have  been  meafured  both  by  the  amplitude 
of  the  jet  and  by  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged.  In 
the  next  place,  we  apprehend  that  much  of  the  effeX 
is  produced  by  the  tenacity  of  the  water,  which  drags 
along  with  it  the  water  which  would  have  flowly  iflued 
from  the  fyphon,  had  the  other  end  not  dipped  into 
the  water  of  the  veflel.  We  know,  that  if  the  hori¬ 
zontal  part  of  the  fyphon  had  been  continued  far 
enough,  and  if  no  retardation  were  occafioncd  by  fric¬ 
tion,  the  column  of  water  in  the  upright  leg  would  have 
accelerated  like  any  heavy  body  ;  and  when  the  laft  of 
it  had  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  that  leg,  the  whole  in 
the  horizontal  part  would  be  moving  with  the  velocity 
acquired  by  falling  from  the  furface.  The  water  of  the  vef- 
fel  which  iflues  through  the  furrounding  ring  very  quick¬ 
ly  acquires  a  much  greater  velocity  than  what  the  water 
defeending  in  the  fyphon  would  acquire  in  the  fame  time, 
and  it  drags  this  laft  water  along  with  it  both  by  tenacity 
and  friction,  and  it  drags  it  out  till  its  action  is  oppofed 
by  the  want  of  equilibrium  produced  in  the  fyphon,  by 
the  elevation  in  the  one  leg  and  the  depreflion  in  the 
other.  We  imagine  that  little  can  be  concluded  from 
the  experiment  with  refpeX  to  the  real  non-preflure. 
Nay,  if  the  Tides  of  the  fyphon  be  fuppofed  infinitely 
thin,  fo  that  there  would  be  no  curvature  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  furrounding  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fyphon,  we  do  not  very  diftinXly  fee  any  fource  of  non- 
preflure  :  For  we  are  not  altogether  fatisfied  with  the 
proof  which  Mr  Buat  offers  for  this  meafure  of  the 
prefliire  of  a  ftreain  of  fluid  gliding  along  a  furface,  and 
objlrutied  by  friction  or  any  other  caufe +  We  imagine  that 
the  palling  water  in  the  prefent  experiment  would  be  a 
little  retarded  by  accelerating  continually  the  water  de¬ 
feending  in  the  fyphon,  and  renewed  a-top,  fnppofing 
the  upper  end  open;  becaufe  this  water  would  not  of  it- 
felf  acquire  more  than  half  this  velocity.  It  however 
drags  it  out,  till  it  not  only  refills  with  a  force  equal  to 
the  weight  ©f  the  whole  vertical  column,  but  even  ex¬ 
ceeds  it  by  -rVV  This  it  is  able  to  do,  becaufe  the 
whole  prefliire  by  which  the  water  iflues  from  an  orifice 
has  been  fhown  (by  Daniel  Bernoulli)  to  be  equal  to 
twice  this  weight.  We  therefore  confider  this  beauti¬ 
ful  experiment  as  chiefly  valuable,  by  giving  us  a  mea* 
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fure  of  the  tenacity  of  the  water ;  and  we  wifli  that  it  Refiftans*, 
were  repeated  in  a  variety  of  depths,  in  order  to  difeo-  ~  *  "  IJ* 
ver  what  relation  the  force  exerted  bears  to  the  depth. 

It  would  feem  that  the  tenacity,  being  a  certain  deter¬ 
minate  thing,  the  proportion  of  100  to  1 12  would  not 
beconflant;  and  that  the  obferved  ratio  would  be  made 
np  of  two  parts,  one  of  them  conflant,  and  the  other 
proportional  to  the  depth  under  the  furface. 

But  flill  this  experiment  is  intimately  conneXed 
with  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  this  apparent  non-pref- 
fure  on  the  hinder  part  of  a  body  expofed  to  a  ftream, 
from  whatever  caufes  it  proceeds,  does  operate  in  the 
aXion  of  water  on  this  hinder  part,  and  mult  be  taken 
into  the  account. 

We  muft  therefore  follow  the  Chevalier  de  Buat  in  Further 
his  difcufllons  on  this  fubjeX.  A  prifmatic  body,  ha-^1^011*' 
ving  its  prow  and  poop  equal  and  parallel  furfaces,  and  gfu^e 
plunged  horizontally  into  a  fluid,  will  require  a  force 
to  keep  it  firm  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  precifely  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  real  preffures  exerted  on 
its  prow  and  poop.  If  the  fluid  is  at  reft,  this  diffe¬ 
rence  will  he  nothing,  becaufe  the  oppolite  dead  pref¬ 
fures  of  the  fluid  will  be  equal :  but  in  a  ftream,  there 
is  fuperadded  to  the  dead  preflure  on  the  prow  the  ac¬ 
tive  preffure  arifing  from  the  deflexions  of  the  filaments 
of  this  fluid. 

If  the  dead  preflure  on  the  poop  remained  in  its  full 
intenfity  by  the  perfeX  ftagnation  of  the  water  be¬ 
hind  it,  the  whole  fenfible  preflure  on  the  body  would 
be  the  aXive  preffure  only  on  the  prow,  reprefented  by 
m  h.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  fuppofe  that  the 
water  behind  the  body  moved  continually  away  from  it 
(being  renewed  laterally)  with  the  velocity  of  the  ftream, 
the  dead  preffure  would  be  entirely  removed  from  its 
poop;  and  the  whole  fenfible  preflure,  or  what  muft  be 
oppofed  by  fome  external  force,  would  be  m  h  +  h. 

Neither  of  thefe  can  happen  5-  and  the  real  ftate  of  the 
cafe  muft  be  between  thefe  extremes. 

The  following  experiments  were  tried  :  The  perfo-  gXp 
rated  box  with  its  vertical  tube  was  expofed  to  thement*. 
'ftream,  the  brafs  plate  being  turned  down  the  ftream. 

The  velocity  was  again  .36  inches  per  fecond. 

The  central  hole  A  alone  being  opened,  gave  a  non- 
preflure  of  -  -  13  lines. 

A  hole  B,  £  of  an  inch  from  the  edge, 
gave 

A  hole  C,  near  the  furface 

A  hole  D,  at  the  lower  angle 

Here  it  appears  that  there  is  a  very  confiderable 
non-preflure,  increafing  from  the  centre  to  the  border* 

This  increafo  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the  greater  la¬ 
teral  velocity  with  which  the  water  is  gliding  in  from 
the  Tides.  The  water  behind  was  by  no  means  ftag- 
nant,  although  moving  off  with  a  much  fmaller  velocity 
than  that  of  the  palling  ftream,  and  it  was  vifibly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Tides,  and  gradually  licked  away  at  its 
further  extremity. 

Another  box,  having  a  .  great  number  of  holes,  all 
open,  indicated  a  medium  of  non-preflure  equal  to  13,  J 
lines. 

Another  of  larger  dimenfions,  but  having  fewer  holes, 
indicated  a  non-preflure  of  P2y. 

But  the  moft  remarkable,  and  the  moft  important 
phenomena,  were  the  following  : 

The  firft  box  was  fixed  to  the  fide  of  another  box,. 

*  Co 
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fo  that,  when  all  was  made  fmooth,  k  made  a  perfeft 
cube,  of  which  the  perforated  brafs  plate  made  the 


E  S 


poop. 
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So 

Oreat  u- 
tility  of 
them  in 
fl  lip-build¬ 
ing* 


The  apparatus  being  now.  expofed  to  the  ftream, 
with  the  perforated  plate  looking  down  the  ftream, 

The  hole  A  indicated  a  non-preffion  -  ~~  V 

B  -  5 

C  -  6 

Here  was  a  great  diminution  of  the  non-preffions 
produced  by  the  diftance  between  the  prow  and  the 

P°This  box  was  then  fitted  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as 
to  make  the  poop  of  a  box  three  feet  long.  In  this 
fituation  the  non-preffures  were  as  follow  : 

Hole  A  -  - 

3  3>2 

The  non-preffions  were  kill  farther  diminiffiedby  this 

increafe  of  length.  „  ,  .  , 

The  box  was  then  expofed  with. all  the  holes  open, 

in  three  different  fituations : 

ift,  Single,  giving  a  non-preffure 
2d,  Making  the  poop  of  a  cube 
3d,  Making  the  poop  of  a  box  three  feet  long 
Another  larger  box  ; 

I  ft,  Single 
2d,  Poop  of  a  cube 
3d,  Poop  of  the  long  box  ^ 

Thefe  are  moft  valuable  experiments.  They  plainly 
fhow  how  important  it  is  to  confider  the  a&ion  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body.  For  the  whole  impulfe  or 
refiftance,  which  muft  be  witlrftood  or  overcome  by  the 
external  force,  is  the  fum  of  the  active  preffure  on  the 
fore-part,  and  of  the  non-preffure  on  the  hinder-part ; 
and  they  (how  that  this  does  not  depend  folely  on  the 
form  of  the  prow  and  poop,  but  alfo,  and  perhaps  chief- 
ly,  on  the  length  of  the  body.  We  fee  that  the  non- 
preffure  on  the  hinder-part  was  prodigioully  dimimihed 
(reduced  to  one-fourtli)  by  making  the  length  of  the 
body  triple  of  the  breadth.  And  hence  it  appears,  that 
merely  lengthening  a  fliip,  without  making  any  change 
in  the  form  either  of  her  prow  or  her  poop,  will  greatly 
diminifh  the  refiftance  to  her  motion  through  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  this  increafe  oflength  may  be  made  by  conti- 
form  nf  the  midfhin  frame  in  feveral  timbers 
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explained. 


nuing  the  form  of  the  midfhip  frame  in  feveral  timbers 
along  the  keel,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  (hip,  and 
her  power  of  carrying  fail,  will  be  greatly  increafed, 
and  her  other  qualities  improved,  while  her  fpeed  is 
augmented. 

•  It  is  finely  of  importance  to  confider  a  little  the 
phylical  caufe  of  this  change.  The  motions  are  ex¬ 
tremely  complicated,  and  wc  muft  be  contented  if  we 
can  but  perceive  a  few  leading  circumftances. 

The  water  is  turned  afide  by  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  velocity  of  the  filaments  is  increafed,  and 
they  acquire  a  divergent  motion,  by  which  they  alfo 
pufii  afide  the  furroiinding  water.  On  each  fide  of  the 
body,  therefore,  they  are  moving  in  a  divergent  direc¬ 
tion,  and  with  an  increafed  velocity.  But  as  they  are 
on  all  iides  preffed  by  the  fluid  without  them,  their 
motions  gradually  approach  to  parallelifm,  and  their  ve¬ 
locities  to  an  equality  with  the  ftream.  The  progref- 
jive  velocity,  or  that  in  the  direction  of  the  ftream,  is 
cheeked,  at  leaft  at  firft.  But  fincc  we  obferve  the  fi¬ 
laments  conftipated  round  the  body,  and  that  they  are 
not  dtfle&ed  at  right  angles  to  their  former  dire&ion, 
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it  is  plain  that  the  real  velocity  of  a  filament  m  if  a  ob- 
lique  path  is  augmented.  We  always  obferve,  that  a~ 
ftonc  lying  in  the  fand,  and  expofed  to  the  wafti  of  the 
fea,  is  laid  bare  at  the  bottom,  and  the  fand  is  generally 
wafhed  away  to  fome  diftailce  all  round.  This  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  increafed  velocity  of  the  water  which  comes 
into  contact  with  the  done.  It  takes  up.  more  fand 
than  it  can  keep  floating,  and  it  depofits  it  at  a  little 
diftance  all  around,  forming  a  little  bank,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  ftone  at  a  fmall  diftance.  When  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  water  have  paffed  the  body,  they.are  prefled 
by  the  ambient  fluid  into  the  place  which  it  has  quit¬ 
ted,  and  they  glide  round  its  Hern,  and  fill  up  the  fpaee 
behind.  The  more  divergent  and  the  more  rapid  they 
are,  when  about  to  fall  in  behind,  the  more  of  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  preflure  muft  be  employed  to  turn  them  in¬ 
to  the  trough  behind  the  body,  and  lefs  of  it  will  re¬ 
main  to  prefs  them  to  the  body  itfelf.  The  extreme 
of  this  muft  obtain  when  the  ftream  is  obftru&ed  by  a 
thin  plane  only.  But  when  there  is.  fome  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  prow  and  the  poop,  the  divergency  of  the  fi¬ 
laments  which  hau  been  turned  afide  by  the  prow,  is 
diminifhed  by  the  time  that  they  have  come  abreaft  of 
the  ftern,  and  fliould  turn  in  behind  it.  They  are 
therefore  more  readily  made  to  converge  behind  the 
body,  and  a  more  confiderable  part  of  the  furrounding 
preffure  remains  unexpended,  and  therefore  preffes  the 
water  again  ft  the  ftern  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  ad¬ 
vantage  muft  be  fo  much  the  greater  as  the  body  is 
longer.  But  the  advantage  will  foon  be  fufceptible  of 
no  very  confiderable  increafe  :  for  the  lateral  and  di¬ 
vergent,  and  accelerated  filaments,  will  foon  become  fo 
nearly  parallel  and  equally  rapid  with  the  reft  of  the 
fiream,  that  a  great  increafe  of  length  will  not  make 
any  confiderable  change  in  thefe  particulars ;  and  it 
muft  be  accompanied  with  an  increafe  of  fri&ion. 

Thefe  are  very  obvious  reflections.  And  if  we  attend 
minutely  to  the  way  in  which  the  almoft  ftagnant  fluid 
behind  the  body  is  expended  and  renewed,  we  (hall  fee 
all  thefe  effe&s  confirmed  and  augmented.  But  a3 
we  cannot  fay  any  thing  on  this  fubjeCt  that  is  pre- 
cife,  or  that  can  be  made  the  fubjedl  of  computation, 
it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  difir^fipn. 
The  diminution  of  the  non-preffure  towards  the  centre 
moft  probably  arifes  from  the  fmaller  force  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  expended  in  the  inflection  of  the  lateral,  fi¬ 
laments,  already  infle&ed  in  fome  degree,  and  having 
their  velocity  diminifhed.  But  it  is  a  fnbjeCt  highly  de- 
ferving  the  *  attention  of  the  mathematicians  ;  and  we 
prefume  to  invite  them  to  the  ftudy  of  the  motions  of 
thefe  lateral  filaments,  paffing  the  body,  and  preffed 
into  its  wake  by  forces  which  are  fufceptible  of  no  dif- 


fieult  inveftigation.  It  feems  highly  probable,  that 


a  prifmatic  box,  with  a  fquarc  ftern,  were  fitted  with  an 
addition  precifely  fliaped  like  the  water  which  would 
(abftra&ing  tenacity  and  fri&ion)  have  been  ftagnant 
behind  it,  the  quantity  of  non-preffion  would  be  the 
fmall  eft  poffible.  The  mathematician  would  fnrely  dis¬ 
cover  circumftances  which  would  furnifli  fome  maxims 
of  conft ruCtion  for  the  hinder  part  as  well  as  for  the 
prow.  And  as  his  fpeculations  on  .this  laft  have  not.been 
wholly  fruitlefs,  wc  may  expedt  advantages  from  liis  at-  to 
tention  to  this  part,  fo  much  neglected.  # 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  attend  to  the  dednClioM  ^ h 
which  Mr  de  Buat  has  made  from  his  few  experiments.  eX.)£n- 
^  When 
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When  the  velocity  is  three  feet  per  fecond,  requi- 
J  ring  the  produ&ive  height  21,5  lines,  the  heights  cor- 
refponding  to  the  non-preffure  on  the  poop  of  a  thin 
plane  is  14,41  lines  (taking  in  feveral  circumftances  of 


piallc  lb  llilCb  ill  luvcieu  uiumm.anv\.j  ^ 

judicious  corre£tion,  which  we  have  not  mentioned), 
that  of  a  foot  cube  is  5,83,  and  that  of  a  box  of  triple 
length  is  3,31. 

Let  q  exprefs  the  variable  ratio  of  thefe  to  the  height 
producing  the  velocity,  fo  that  qb  may  exprefs  the  non- 
preffure  in  every  cafe ;  we  have, 

For  a  thin  plane  -  -  q  =  0,67 

a  cube  -  0,271 

a  box  =  3  cubes  -  -  o, 1 53 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  q  has  a  dependence  on 
the  proportion  of  the  length,  and  the  tranfverfe  fe&ion 
of  the  body.  A  feries  of  experiments  on  prifmatic  bo¬ 
dies  fhowed  Mr  de  Buat  that  the  deviation  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  was  fimilar  in  fimilar  bodies,  and  that  this  ob¬ 
tained  even  in  diflimilar  prifins,  when  the  lengths  were 
as  the  fquare-roots  of  the  tranfverfe  fedtions.  Although 
therefore  the  experiments  were  not  fufficiently  nume¬ 
rous  for  deducing  the  pvecife  law,  it  feemed  not  impof- 
fible  to  derive  from  them  a  very  ufeful  approximation. 
By  a  dexterous  coinparifon  he  found,  that  if  /  expreffes 
the  length  of  the  prifm,  and  s  the  area  of  the  tranfverfe 
fedtion,  and  L  expreffes  the  common  logarithm  of  the 
quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  we  fhall  exprefs  the 

non-preffurc  pretty  accurately  by  the  formula 

i- (-4). 

Hence  arifes  an  important  remark,  that  when  the 
height  correfponding  to  the  mori-preflion  is  greater  than 
ai}d  the  body  is  little  immerfed  in  the  fluid,  there 
will  be  a  void  behind  it.  Thus  a  furface  of  a  fquare 
inch,  juft  immerled  in  a  current  of  three  feet  per  fe¬ 
cond,  will  have  a  void  behind  it.  A  foot  fquare  will 
be  in  a  fimilar  condition  when  the  velocity  is  1 2  feet. 

We  muft  be  careful  to  diftinguifh  this  non-preffure 
from  the  other  caufes  of  refiftance,  which  are  always 
neceffarily  combined  with  it.  It  is  fuperadditive  to 
the  active  imprefiion  on  the  prow,  to  the  ftatical  pref- 
fuce  of  the  accumulation  a-head  of  the  body,  the  ftatical 
preffure  arifing  from  the  deprefiion  behind  it,  the  effe&s 
of  fri&ion,  and  the  effe&s  of  tenacity.  It  is  indeed 
next  to  impoffible  to  eftimate  them  feparately,  and  many 
of  them  are  aftually  combined  in  the  meafures  now  gi¬ 
ven.  Nothing  can  determine  the  pure  non-preffures 
till  we  can  afeertain  the  motions  of  the  filaments. 

Jtro-  ^  ^uat  ^ere  ta^es  occahon  to  controvert  the 
,t,  1  "  univerfally  adopted  maxim,  that  the  preffure  occafioned 
x  uni- by  a  ftream  of  fluid  on  a  fixed  body  is  the  fame  with 
f  y  that  on  a  body  moving  with  equal  velocity  in  a  qui- 
>  efeent  fluid.  He  repeated  all  thefe  experiments  with 
the  perforated  box  in  dill  tvater.  The  general  diflinc- 
tion  was,  that  both  the  prefiures  and  the  non-prefiure 
in  this  cafe  was  lefs,  and  that  the  odds  was  chiefly  to 
be  obferved  near  the  edges  of  the  furface.  The  gene¬ 
ral  fattor  ot  the  preffure  of  a  Urea  in  on  the  anterior  fur¬ 
face  was  m  =  1 , 1 86  ;  but  that  on  a  body  moving 
through  a  flill  fluid  is  only  m  =  i.  He  obferved  no 
tion-preffure  even  at  the  very  edge  of  the  prow,  but 
even  a  lenfible  preffure.  The  preffure,  therefoie,  or  re- 
ii.iance,  is  more  equably  diffufed  over  the  furface  of  the 
prow  than  the  impulfe  is.-— He  alfo  found  that  the  re¬ 
finances  dimimfhed  in  a  lefs  ratio  than  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities,  efpecially  in  fmall  velocities, 

V  ol.  XVI.  Parti. 
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The  non-preffures  increafed  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  Re'iftanee. 

fqnares  of  the  velocities.  The  ratio  of  the  velocities  to  a  - v——* 

fmall  velocity  of  2f  inches  per  fecond  increafed  geome¬ 
trically,  the  value  of  q  increafed  arithmetically;  and  we 
may  determine  q  for  any  velocity  V  by  this  proportion 

L  ~ 

L  'll  :  L  T2  =  °>5  an5  q  —  —hi,  That  is, 

let  the  common  logarithm  of  the  velocity,  divid  ’d 
by  2f,  be  confidered  as  a  common  number  ;  divide 
this  common  number  by  2  the  quotient  is  q,  which 
muft  he  multiplied  by  the  produ&ive  height.  The  pro- 
du£f  is  the  preffure. 

When  Pitot’s  tube  was  expofed  to  the  ftream,  we 
had  m  =  I  ;  but  when  it  is  carried  through  ftill  water, 
mis  —  1,22 .  When  it  was  turned  from  the  ftream, 
we  had  q  nr  0,157  ;  but  when  carried  through  ftill 
water,  q  is  =  0,138.  A  remarkable  experiment. 

When  the  tube  was  moved  laterally  through  the  wa- 


n 

And  lap* 
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ter,  fo  that  the  motion  was  in  the  diredion  of  the  plane  F  ns  hl 


.  .*  opinion  by 

Ihis  is  onea  rertiaij_; 


of  its  mouth,  the  non-preffure  was  =  1.  x  illo  ia  um.afeniark. 
of  his  chief  arguments  for  his  theory  of  lion-preftion.  able  ex  pc 
He  does  not  give  the  detail  of  the  experiment,  and  rimeut. 
only  inferts  the  refult  in  his  table. 

As  a  body  expofed  to  a  ftream  defied s  the  fluid, 
heaps  it  up,  and  increafes  its  velocity;  fo  a  body  moved 
through  a  ftill  fluid  turns  it  afide,  caufes  it  to  fwell  up 
before  it,  and  gives  it  a  real  motion  alongfide  of  it  in 
the  oppofite  diredion.  And  as  the  body  expofed  to  a 
ftream  lias  a  quantity  of  fluid  almoft  ftagnant  both  be¬ 
forehand  behind;  fo  a  body  moved  through  a  ftill  fluid 
carries  before  it  and  drags  after  it  a  quantity  of  flu  kb 
which  accompanies  it  with  nearly  au  equal  velocity. 

This  addition  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  motion  muft 
make  a  diminution  of  its  velocity  ;  and  this  forms  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  obferved  refiftance.  85 

We  cannot,  however,  help  remarking  that  it  would  The 
require  very  diftind  and  ftrong  proof  indeed  to  over-*10?,1!08 
turn  the  common  opinion,  which  is  founded  on  our  molted. 
certain  and  Ample  conceptions  of  motion,  and  on  a  law 
of  nature  to  which  we  have  never  obferved  an  excep¬ 
tion.  h  Mr  de  Buat’s  experiments,  tho*  moft  judicioufly 
contrived,  and  executed  with  fcrupulous  care,  are  by  no 
means  of  this  kind.  They  were,  of  abfolute  necefflty, 
very  complicated ;  and  many  circumftances,  impoffible  to 
avoid  or  to  appreciate,  rendered  the  obfervation,  or 
at  leaf!  the  comparifon,  of  the  velocities,  very  uncertain.  86 
We  can  fee  but  two  circumftances  which  do  not  ad-Remarks 
mk  of  an  eafy  or  immediate  comparifon  in  the  two“menwon 
ltates  of  the  problem.  When  a  body  is  expofed  to  a  the  motion 
ftream  in  our  experiments ,  in  order  to  have  an  impulfe  of  bodies 
made  on  it,  there  is  a  force  tending  to  move  the  body in  runn,n2 
backwards,  independent  of  the  real  impulfe  or  preffure  ^ 
occafioned  by  the  deflc&ion  of  the  ftrean>.  We  cannot 
have  a  ftream  except  in  confequence  of  a  Hoping  fur¬ 
face.  Suppofe  a  body  floating  011  this  fit  earn.  It 
will  not  only  fail  down  along  with  the  Jlream ,  but  it 
will  fail  down  the  Jlream,  and  will  therefore  go  fafter 
along  the  canal  than  the  ftream  does :  for  it  is  floating 
011  an  inclined  plane  ;  and  if  we  examine  it  by  the  laws 
of  hydroftatics,  we  fhall  And,  that  befides  its  own  ten¬ 
dency  to Jlide  down  this  inclined  plane,  there  is  an  odds 
of  hydroftatical  preffure,  which  fujhes  it  down  this 
plane.  It  will  therefore  go  along  the  canal  fafter  than 
the  fli earn.  For  this  acceleration  depends  on  the  difte- 
unce  of  preffure  at  the  two  ends,  and  will  be  more  re- 

markable 
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Markable  as  the  body  is  larger,  and  efpecially  as  it  j» 
longer.  This  may  be  diftinaiy  obferved.  All  floating  bo- 
dies  go  into  the  ftream  of  the  river,  becaufe  there  they 
find  the  fmalleft  obftruftion  to  the  acquifition  of  this 
motion  along  the  inclined  plane ;  and  when  a  number 
of  bodies  are  thus  floating  down  the  ftream,  the  large 
and  longeft  outftrip  the  reft.  A  log  of  wood  floating 
down  in*  this  manner  may  be  obferved  to  make  its  way 
very  fall  among  the  chips  and  faw-duft  which  float  a- 

longfide  of  it.  .  _ 

Now  when,  in  the  courfe  of  our  experiments,  a  body 
is  fupported  againft  the  action  of  a  ftream,  and  the  1m- 
pulfe  is  me&fured  by  the  force  employed  to  fupport  it, 
it  is  plain  that  part  of  this  force  is  employed  to  ait 
again 't  that  tendency  which  the  body  has  to  outftrip 
the  ftream.  This  does  not  appear  in  cur  experiment, 
when  we  move  a  body  with  the  velocity  of  this  ftream 
through  hill  water  having  a  horizontal  furface. 

The  other  diftinguiihing  circumftance  is,  that  the  re¬ 
tardations  of  a  ftream  arifing  from  fri&ion  are  found 
to  be  nearly  as  the  velocities.  .  When,  theiefore,  a 
dream  moving  in  a  limited  canal  is  checked  by  a  bo  y 
put  in  its  way,  the  diminution  of  velocity  occaiionedby 
the  fri&ion  of  the  ftream  having  already  produced  its  ef- 
fe&,  the  impulfe  is  not  affeded  by  it ;  but  when  the 
body  puts  the  Hill  water  in  motion,  t  the  fndion  of  the 
bottom  produces  fome  effed,  by  retarding  the  recefs 
of  the  water.  This,  however,  muft  be  next  to  no- 

thing.  .  i  a 

The  chief  difference  will  arife  from  its  being  almott 

impoffible  to  make  an  exad  comparifon  of  the  veloci¬ 
ties  i  for  when  a  body  is  moved  againft  the  ftream,  the 
relative  velocity  is  the  fame  in  all  the  filaments.  But 
when  we  expofe  a  body  to  a  ftream,  the  velocity  of  the 
different  filaments  is  not  the  fame  ;  becaufe  it  decreafes 
from  the  middle  of  the  ftream  to  the  fides. 

Mr  Buat  found  the  total  fenfible  refiftance  of  a  plate 
I  2  inehes  fquare,  and  meafured,  not  by  the  height  of 
water  in  the  tube  of  the  perforated  box,  but  by  weights 
ading  on  the  arm  of  a  balance,  having  its  centre  15 
inches  under  the  furface  of  a  ftream  moving  three  feet 
per  fecond,  to  be  19,46  pounds;  that  of  a  cube  of 
the  fame  dimenfions  was  15*22  ;  and  that  of  a  pnfm 
three  feet  long  was  13,87  ;  that  of  a  prifin  fix  feet  long 
was  14,27.  The  three  firft  agree  extremely  well  with 
the  determination  of  m  and  7,  by  the  experiments  with 
-the  perforated  box.  The  total  refiftance  of  the  laft 
was  undoubtedly  much  increafed  by  fri&ion,  and  by 
the  retrograde  force  of  fo  long  a  prifin  floating  in  an  in¬ 
clined  ftream.  This  laft  by  computation  is  0,223  pounds; 
this  added  to  b  (m  +  7),  which  is  13,59,  gives  13,81, 
leaving  0,46  for  the  effed  of  fridion. 

If  the  fame  refiftances  be  computed  on  the.fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  body  moves  in  ftill  water,  in  which  cafe 
we  have  m  “  1,  and  7  ^or  a  thin  plate  0,433  > 
if  7  be  computed  for  the  lengths  of  the  other  two  bo 
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dies  by  the  formula  l  =  L  1,42  +^7-  ;  we  (hall  get  for  „  p  +  p  - 
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body  which  is  carried  along  thro’  ftill  water,  or  which Refift3n«. 
remains  nearly  ftagnant  in  the  midft  of  .a  ftream.  He 
takes  the  fum  of  the  motions  in  the  diredion  of  the 
ftream,  viz.  the  fum  of  the  adual  motions  of  all  thofe 
particles  which  have  loft  part  of  their  motion,  and  he 
divides  this  fum  by  the  general  velocity  of  the  ftream. 

The  quotient  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  perfedly  ftagnant  round  the  body.  Without  being 
able  to  determine  this  with  precifion,  he  obferves,  that 
it  augments  as  the  refiftance  diminilhes  ;  for  in  the  cafe 
of  a  longer  body,  the  filaments  are  obferved  to  con¬ 
verge  to  a  greater  diftance  behind  the  body.  The 
ftagnant  mafs  a-head  of  the  body  is  more  conftant ;  for 
the  defledkm  and  refiftance  at  the  prow  are  obferved 
not  to  be  affeded  by  the  length  of  the  body.  Mr  Buat, 
by  a  very  nice  analyfis  of  many  circum  fiances,  comes 
to  this  conclufion,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  in  this  manner  accompanies  the  fohd  body,,  re¬ 
mains  the  fame  whatever  is  the  velocity.  .He  might 
have  deduced  it  at  once,  from  the  conii  derat  ion.  that  the 
curves  defcribed  by  the  filaments  are  the  fame  in  all  ve¬ 
locities. 

He  then  relates  a  number  of  experiments  made  to  f 
certain  the  abfolute  quantity  thus  made  to  accompany 
the  body.  Thefe  were  made  by  caufing  pendulums  to 
ofcillate  in  fluids.  Newton  had  determined  the  re¬ 
fiftances  to  fuch  ofcillation  by  the  diminution  of  the 
arches  of  vibration.  Mr  Buat  determines  the  quantity 
of  dragged  fluid  by  the  increafe  of  their  duration  ;  for 
this  ftagnation  or  dragging  is  in  fad  adding,  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  matter  to  be  moved,  without  any  addition  to  the 
moving  force.  It  was  ingenioufly  obferved  by  Newton, 
that  the  time  of  ofcillation  was  not  fenfibly  affeded  by 
the  refiftance  of  the  fluid :  a  compenfation,  almoft  com¬ 
plete,  being  made  by  the  diminution  of  the  arches  of 
vibration  ;  and  experiment  confirmed  this.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  a  great  augmentation  of  the  time  of  vibration  be 
obferved,  it  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  additional  quantity 
of  matter  which  is  thus  dragged  Into  motion,  and  it  may 
be  employed. for  its  meafurement.  Thus,  let  a  be  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  fwinging  feconds  in  vacuo,  and 
/  the  length  of  a  fecond’s  pendulum  fwinging  in  a  fluid. 

Let  p  be  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  fluid,  and  P 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  it ;  P  +  p  will  ex* 

P  +p 

prefs  its  weight  in  vacuo,  and  ^  will  be  the  ratio 

P  +  p 

of  thefe  weights.  We  (hall  therefore  have— —  = 

rand/=T+>- 

Let  n  P  exprefs  the  fum  of  the  fluid  difplaced,  and 
the  fluid  dragged  along,  n  being  a  number  greater  than 
unity,  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  The  mafs  in 
motion  is  no  longer  P  +  p ,  but  P  +  n  P,  while  it3 
weight  ill  the  fluid  is  ftill  p.  Therefore  we  muft  have 

/=  Tp->and"=  p  (j— T 
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the  refiftances  14,94;  12,22  ;  and  11,49. 

Hence  Mr  Buat  concludes,  that  the  refiftances  in 
And  of  the  thefe  two  ftates  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1 3  to  10. 
quantity  of  This,  he  thinks,  will  account  for  the  difference  obfer- 
water  ad-  ve(]  ;n  the  experiments  of  different  authors, 
bod^^ov*  Mr  Buat  next  endeavours  to  afeertain  the  quantity 
in°g  Infill  of  water  which  is  made  to  adhere  in  tome  degree  to  a 
water,  &c. 


5: 


A  prodigious  number  of  experiments  made  by  Mr 
Buat  on  fpheres  vibrating  in  water  gave  values  of  nf 
which  were  very  conftant,  namely,  from  1,5  to  1,7  ; 
and  by  confidering  the  circumftances  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  variations  of  n  (which  he  found  to  arife.  chief¬ 
ly  from  the  curvature  of  the  path  defcribed  by  the 
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nee. 
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ball),  lie  dates  the  mean  value  of  the  number  n  at 
i>583 


So  that  a  fpliere  in  motion  drags  along  with 
it  about  /o  of  its  own  bulk  of  fluid  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  its  own. 

He  made  fimilar  experiments  with  prifms,  pyramids, 
and  other  bodies,  and  found  a  complete  confirmation 
of  his  affertion,  that  prifms  of  equal  lengths  and  fec- 
tions,  though  diflimilar,  dragged  equal  quantities  of 
fluid  ;  that  fimilar  prifms  and  prifms  not  fimilar,  but 
whofe  length  were  as  the  fquare-root  of  their  fec- 
tions,  dragged  quantities  proportional  to  their  bulks. 

He  found  a  general  value  of  n  for  prifmatic  bodies, 
which  alone  may  be  confidered  as  a  valuable  truth  ; 
x/s 

namely,  that n~  0,705  — h  1,13. 

From  all  thefe  circumflances,  vre  fee  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  preffures,  non-preffures,  and 
the  fluid  dragged  along  with  the  body.  Indeed  this 
is  immediately  deducible  from  the  firlt  principles  5  for 
what  Mr  Buat  calls  the  dragged  jluid  is  in  fad;  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  whole  change  of  motion  produced 
in  the  diredion  of  the  bodies  motion. 

It  was  found,  that  with  refped  to  thin  planes,  fpheres, 
and  pyramidal  bodies  of  equal  bafes,  the  refinances  were 
inverfely  as  the  quantities  of  fluid  dragged  along. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  readily  obferve,  that  thefe 
views  of  the  Chevalier  Buat  are  not  fo  much  difeoveries 
of  new  principles  as  they  are  claffifications  of  confe- 
quences,  which  may  all  be  deduced  from  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  employed  by  D’Alembert  and  other  mathemati¬ 
cians.  But  they  greatly  afiill  us  in  forming  notions  of 
different  parts  of  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  mutual 
adion  of  fluids  and  folids  on  each  other.  This  mull  be 
very  acceptable  in  a  fubjed  which  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  inveftigate  with  ma¬ 
thematical  precifion.  We  have  given  an  account  of 
thefe  laff  obfervations,  that  we  may  omit  nothing  of 
confequence  that  has  been  written  on  the  fubjed  ;  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  Hydrau - 
lique  of  Mr  Buat  as  a  moll  ingenious  work,  containing 
more  original,  ingenious,  and  pradically  ufeful  thoughts, 
than  all  the  performances  we  have  met  with.  His  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  principle  of  uniform  motion  oj  fluids  in  pipes 
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degree  of  comprefTibility,  however  fmall,  feems  necef-Refilhrcc, 
fary.  If  this  be  infenfiblc,  it  may  be  rigidly  demon' 
flrated,  that  an  external  force  of  comprefhon  will  make 
no  fcnjible  change  in  the  internal  motions,  or  in  the  re- 
fiflances.  This  indeed  is  not  obvious,  but  is  an  imme¬ 
diate  confequence  of  the  quaquaverfurti  preffure  of  fluids. 

As  much  as  the  preffure  its  augmented  by  the  external 
compreflions  on  one  fide  of  a  body,  fo  much  is  it  aug¬ 
mented  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  the  fame  muff  be  faid  of 
every  particle.  Nothing  more  is  neceffary  for  fecuring 
the  fame  motions  by  the  fame  partial  and  internal  forces; 
and  this  is  fully  verihed  by  experiment.  Water  re¬ 
mains  equally  fluid  under  any  completions.  In  fome 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  experiments  balls  of  four  inches 
diameter  were  made  fo  light  as  to  preponderate  in  wa¬ 
ter  only  three  grains.  Thefe  balls  defeended  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  w’ould  have  defeended  in  a  fluid 
where  the  refillance  was  equal  in  every  part  ;  yet,  when 
they  were  near  the  bottom  of  a  veffel  nine  feet  deep, 
the  compreflion  round  them  was  at  laft  2400  times 
the  moving  force  ;  whereas,  when  near  the  top  of  the 
veffel,  it  was  not  above  50  or  60  times. 

But  in  a  fluid  fenfibly  comprefiible,  or  which  is  not 
confined,  a  void  may  be  left  behind  the  body.  Its  mo¬ 
tion  may  be  fo  fwift  that  the  furrounding  preffure  may 
not  fuffice  for  filling  up  the  deferted  fpace  ;  and,  in 
this  cafe,  a  flatical  preffure  will  be  added  to  the  refinance. 

This  may  be  the  cafe  in  a  veffel  or  pond  of  water 
having  an  open  furface  expofed  to  the  finite  or  limited 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  The  queflion  now  is,  whe¬ 
ther  the  refillance  will  be  increafed  by  ail  increafe  of 
external  preffure  ?  Suppofing  a  fphere  moving  near  the 
furface  of  water,  and  another  moving  equally  fall  at 
four  times  the  depth.  If  the  motion  be  fo  fwift  that  a 
void  is  formed  in  both  cafes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  fphere  which  moves  at  the  greatell  depth  is  molt 
refilled  by  the  preffure  of  the  water.  If  there  is  no 
void  in  either  cafe,  then,  becaufe  the  quadruple  depth 
would  caufe  the  water  to  flow  in  with  only  a  double  ve¬ 
locity,  it  would  feem  that  the  refillance  would  be 
greater ;  and  indeed  ihe  water  flowing  in  laterally  with 
a  double  velocity  produces  a  quadruple  non-preffure. — 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prelfure  at  a  fmall  depth 


and  optn  canals ,  will  be  of  immenfe  fervice  to  all  engi-^  may  be  infufiicient  for  preventing  a  void,  while  that 
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below  effectually  prevents  it ;  and  this  was  obferved  in 
fome  experiments  of  Chevalier  de  Borda.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  greater  immerfion,  or  of  greater  compref- 
lion,  in  an  elatlic  fluid,  does  not  follow  a  precife  ratio 
of  the  preffure,  but  depends  partly  on  abfolute  quanti¬ 
ties.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  Hated  by  any  very  Ample 
formula  wliat  increafe  or  diminution  of  refillance  will 
refult  from  a  greater  depth  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  011  this 
account  that  experiments  made  with  models  of  Ihips  and 


icd. 


neers,  and  enable  them  to  determine  with  fufficient  pre¬ 
cifion  the  moll  important  quellions  in  their  profefiion  ; 
queflions  which  at  prefen t  they  are  hardly  able  to  guefs 
at.  See  Rivers  and  Water  Works . 

The  only  circumllance  which  we  have  not  noticed  in 
detail,  is  the  change  of  refillance  produced  by  the  void, 
or  tendency  to  a  void,  which  obtains  behind  the  body  ; 
and  we  omitted  a  particular  difculiion,  merely  becaufe 
we  could  fay  nothing  fufficiently  precife  on  the  fubjed. 

Perfons  not  accullomed  to  the  dilcuffions  in  the  phyfico-  mills  are  not  conclufive  with  refped  to  the  performance 
mathematical  lciences,  are  apt  to  entertain  doubts  or  of  a  large  machine  of  the  fame  proportions,  without  cor- 
falle  notions  conneded  with  this  circumllance,  which  redions,  fometimes  pretty  intricate.  We  affert,  how- 
we  lliall  attempt  to  remove  ;  and  with  this  we  fhall  con-'  ever,  with  great  confidence,  that  this  is  of  all  methods 
elude  this  long  and  unfatisfadory  differtation.  the  moil  exad,  and  infinitely  more  certain  than  any 

If  a  fluid  were  perfedly  incompreffible,  and  were  .  thing  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  moll  ebb  orate  cab 
contained  in  a  veffel  incapable  of  extenfion,  it  is  im-  culation  from  theory.  If  the  refiilances  at  all  depths  be 

equal,  the  proportionality  of  the  total  refillance  to  the 
body  is  exad,  and  perfedly  Conformable  to  obfervation* 

'  It  is  only  in  great  velocities  where  the  depth  has  any* 
material  influence,  and  the  influence  is  not  near  fo  con- 
fiderable  as  we  fliOuld,  at  firll  fight,  fuppofe  ;  for,  in 
ellimating  the  effed  ol  immeiffion,  which  has  a  relation 

Q .2  to 


pofiible  that  any  void  could  be  formed  behind  the  body ; 
and  in  this  calc  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  fee  how  motion 
could  be  periermed  in  it.  A  iphere  moved  in  fuch  a 
medium  could  not  advance  the  fmallell  dillance,  unlefs 
fome  particles  -of  the  fluid,  in  filling  up  the  fpace  left 
by  it,  moved  with  a  velocity  next  to  'infinite.  Some 
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Refifbncs-  to  the  difference  of  preflure,  we  mull  always  take  in  equation 
' ~  the  preflure  of  the  «atmofphere  ;  and  thus  the  pyeffure 
at  3  ^  feet  deep  is  not  33  tunes  the  preflure  at  one  foot 
deep,  but  only  double,  or  twice  as  great.  The  atmo- 
fpherlc  preiTure  is  omitted  only  when  the  refilled  plane 
is  at  the  very  furface.  D’UHoa,  in  his  Examino  Mari- 
time ,  has  introduced  an  equation  exprefling  this  rela¬ 
tion  ;  but,  except  with  very  limited  conditions,  it  will 
millead  us  prodigiously.  To  give  a  general  notion  of 
its  foundation,  let  AB  (fig.  23.)  be  the  fedtion  of  a 
plane  moving  through  a  fluid  in  the  dire&ion  CD,  with 
a  known  velocity.  The  fluid  will  be  heaped  up  before 
it  above  its  natural  level  CD,becaufe  the  water  will  not 
be  pufhtd  before  it  like  a  folid  body,  but  will  be  pufh- 
ed  aiide.  And  it  cannot  acquire  a  lateral  motion  any 
other  way  than  by  an  accumulation,  which  will  diffufe 
itfelf  in  all  diredlions  by  the  law  of  undulatory  mo¬ 
tion.  The  water  will  alfo  be  left  lower  behind  the 
plane,  becaufe  time  muji  elapfe  before  the  preflure  of 
the  water  behind  can  make  it  fill  the  fpace.  We  may 
acquire  fome  notion  of  the  extent  of  both  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  depletion  in  this  way.  There  is  .a  certain 


depth  CF  (=  — ,  where 


is  the  velocity,  and  ?  the 


accelerating  power  of  gravity)  under  the  furfacc,  fuch 
that  watei  would  flow  through  a  hole  at  F  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  plane’s  motion.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  FG. 
The  v/ater  will  certainly  touch  the  plane  in  G,  and  we 
may  fuppofe  that  it  touches  it  no  higher  up.  Therefore 
there  will  be  a  hollow,,  fuch  as  CGE.  The  elevation 
HE  will  be  regulated  by  confiderations  nearly  limilar. 
ED  mufl  be  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  plane,  and  HE 
jnuft  be  its  productive  height.  Thus,  if  the  velocity 
of  the  plane  be  one  foot  per  fecond,  HE  and  EG  will 
be  °*  an  inch.  This  is  fufficient  (though  not  exa&) 
for  giving  us  a  notion  of  the  thing.  We  fee  that  from 
this  mufl  arife  a  preflure  in  the  dire&ion  DC,  viz.  the 
preflure  of  the  whole  column  HG. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  will  happen  although 
the  plane  AB  be  wholly  immerged,  and  this  even  to 
fome  dep‘5  We  fee  fuch  elevations  in  a  fwift  running 
flream,  _'-i4i.»e  there  are  large  flones  at  the  bottom. — 
This  occaficns  an  excefs  of  preflure  in  the  dire&iou  op- 
pofite  to  the  plane’s  motion  ;  and  we  fee  that  there 
mufl,  in  every  cafe,  be  a  relation  between  the  velocity 
and  this  excefs  of  preflure.  This  D’Ulloa  expreffes  by 
an  equation.  But  it  is  very  exceptionable,  not  taking 
properly -in to  the  account  the  comparative  facility  with 
which  the  water  can  heap  up  and  diffufe  itfelf.  It  mufl 
always  heap  up  till  it  acquires  a  fufficient  head  of  water 
to  produce  a  lateral  and  progreflive  diffufion  fufficient 
for  the  purpofe.  It  is  evident,  that  a  fmaller  elevation 
will  fuffice  when  the  body  is  more  immerfed,  becaufe 
the  check  or  impulfe  given  by  the  body  below  is  propa¬ 
gated,  not  vertically  only,  but  in  every  dire&ion- ;  and 
therefore  the  elevation  is  not  confined  to  that  part  of 
the  furface  which  is  immediately  above  tire  moving  body, 
but  extends  fo  much  farther  laterally  as  the  centre  of 
agitation  is  deeper  :  Thus,  the  elevation  neceffary  for 
the  paflhge  of  the  body  is  fo  much  fmaller ;  and  it  Is 
the  height  only  of  this  accumulation  or  wave  which  de¬ 
termines  the  backward  preflure  on  the  body,  D’Ulloa’ s 
equation  may  happen  to  quadrate  with  two  experiments 
at  different  depths,  without  being  nearly  juft  ;  for  any 
two  points,  may  be  in  a  curve,  without  exhibiting  its 
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Three  points  will  do  it  with  fome  approach HeWton*. 
to  precifton  5  but  tour,  at  leaft,  are  neceffary  for  giving  — r-J 
any  notion  of  its  nature.  D’Ulloa  has  only  given  two 
experiments,  which  we  mentioned  in  another  place. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  it  is  this  circiunftance 
which  immediately  produces  the  great  refiftance  to  the 
.motion  of  a  body  through  a  fluid  in  a  narrow  canal.— 

The  fluid  cannot  pafs  the  body,  unlefs  the  area  of  the 
feflion  be  fufficiendy  exteniive.  A  narrow  canal  pre<» 
vents  the  extenfion  fidewife.  The  water  mull  therefore 
heap  up,  till  the  feflion  and  velocity  of  diffufion  are 
fufficiendy  enlarged,  and  thus  a  great  backward  preflure 
is  produced.  (See  the  fecond  feries  of  Experiments  by 
the  French  Academicians;  fee  alfo  Franklin’s  Effays,)- 
It  is  important,  and  will  be  confidered  in  another  place. 

Eh  us  have  we  attempted  to  give  our  readers  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  one  of  the  moll  interefling  problems  in  the 
whole  of  mechanical  philofophy.  We  are  forry  that  fo 
little  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  united  efforts 
of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  Europe,  and  that  there 
is  fo  little  hope  of  greatly  improving  our  fcientific 
knowledge  of  the  fubje&.  What  we  have  delivered  will, 
however,  enable  our  readers  to  perufe  the  writings  of 
thofe  who  have  applied  the  theories  to  pra&ical  pur- 
poles.  Such,  for  inftance,  are  the  treatifes  of  John  fmp,*llerf 
Bernoulli,  of  Bouguer,  and  of  Euler,  on  the  conftruc- water  os 
tion  and  working  of  (hips,  and  the  occafional  differta- water 
tions  of  different  authors  on  water-mills.  In  this 
application  the  01  dinary  theory  is  not  without  its  va¬ 
lue,  for  the  impulfes  are  nearly  perpendicular  ;  in  which 
cafe  they  do  not  materially  deviate  from  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  fine  of  incidence.  But  even  here  .this, 
theory,  applied  as  it  commonly  is,  miileads  us  exceed¬ 
ingly.  The  impulfe  on  one  float  may  be  accurately 
enough  ftated  by  it  ;  but  the  authors  have  not  been  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  motion  of  the  water  after  it  has  made  its- 
impulfe  ;  and  the  impulfe  on  the  next  float  is  ftated  the 
fame  as  if  the  parallel  filaments  of  water,  which.were 
not  flopped  by  the  preceding  float,  did  impinge  on  the 
oppofite  part  of  the  fecond,  in  the  fame  manner*  and 
with  the  fame  obliquity  and  energy,  as  if  it  were  de¬ 
tached  from  the  reft.  But  this  does  not  in  the  leaft  re- 
femble  the  real  procefs  of  nature. 

Suppofe  the  floats  B,  C,  D,  H  (.fig.  24.)  of  a  wheel 
immerfed  in  a  ft  ream  whofe  furface  moves  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  AK,  and  that  this  fuiface  meets  the  float  B  in  E, 

The  part  BE  alone  is  fuppofed  to  be  impelled  ;  whereas 
the  water,  cheeked  by  the  float,  heaps  up  on  it  to  e, — • 
Then  drawing  the  hoiizontal  line  BF,  the  part  CF  of 
the  next  float  is  fuppofed  to  be  all  that  is  impelled  by 
the  parallel  filaments  of  the  ftream ;  whereas  the  water 
bends  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  float  B  by  the  fur¬ 
rounding  prefliire,  and  rifes  on  the  float  c  all  the  way 
to  f.  In  like  manner,  the  float  D,  inftead  of  receiving 
an  impulfe  on  the  very  fmall  portion  DG,  is  impelled  all 
the  way  from  D  to  g,  not  much  below  the  furface  of 
the  ftream.  The  furfaces  impelled  at  once,  therefore, 
greatly  exceed  what  this  flovenly  application  of  the 
theory'  fuppofes,  and  the  whole  impulfe  is  much  greater; 
but  this  is  a  fault  in  the  application,  and  not  in  the 
theory.  It  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  water  which  lias 
paffed  the  preceding  float,  which,  though  not  accurate, 
will  yet  approximate  confiderably  to  the  truth ;  and 
1  then 
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Ion  then  the  ordinary  theory  will  furnxlTi  maxima  of  con’ 
ftruftion  which  will  be  very  ferviceable,  This  will  be 
%m  attempted  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  we  lhall  endeavour, 
*'  in  our  treatment  of  all  the  practical  queftions,  to  derive 
ufeful  information  from  all  that  has  been  delivered  on 
the  prefent  occafion. 

RESOLUTION  o/Tdeas.  See  Logic,  Parti. ch. 3. 

Resolution,  in  mufic.  To  refolve  a  difeord  or  dif- 
fonance,  fays  Roufieau,  is  to  carry  it  according  to  rule 
into  a  confonance  in  the  fubfequent  chord.  There  is 
for  that  purpofe  a  procedure  preferibed,  both  for  the 
fundamental  bafs  of  the  diffonant  chord,  and  for  the 
part  by  which  the  diffonance  is  formed. 

There  is  no  poffible  manner  of  refolving  a  diftb* 
nance  which  is  not  derived  from  an  opeiation  of  cadence: 
it  is  then  by  the  kind  of  cadence  which  we  wifh  to 
form,  that  the  motion  of  the  fundamental  bafs  is  de¬ 
termined,  (fee  Cadence).  With  refpedl  to  the  part 
by  which  the  diffonance  is  formed,  it  ought  neither  to 
continue  in  its  place,  nor  to  move  by  disjointed  gra¬ 
dations  ;  but  to  rife  or  defeend  diatonically,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  diffonance.  Tlieoriils  fay, 
that  major  diffonances  ought  to  rife,  and  minor  to  de¬ 
feend  ;  which  is  not  however  without  exception,  fmee 
in  particular  chords  of  harmony,  a  feventh,  although 
major,  ought  not  to  rife,  but  to  defeend,  uniefs  in 
that  chord  which  is,  very  incorrectly,  called  the  chord 
of 'the  feventh  redundant.  It  is  better  then  to  fay,  that 
the  feventh  and  all  its  derivative  diffonances  ought  to 
defeend ;  and  that  the  fixth  fuperadded,  and  all  its  de¬ 
rivative  diffonances,  fhould  rife.  This  is  a  rule  truly 
general,  and  without  any  exception.  It  is  the  fame 
cafe  with  the  rule  of  refolving  diffonances.  There  are 
fome  diffonances  which  cannot  be  prepared  but  there 
is  by  no  means  one  which  ought  not  to  be  refolved. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  fenfible  note,  improperly  called 
a  major  diffonance ,  if  it  ought  to  afeend,  this  is  lefs  on 
account  of  the  rule  for  refolving  diffonances,  than  on 
•account  of  that  which  preferibes  a  diatonic  procedure, 
and  prefers  the  fhortefl  road  ;  and  in  reality,  there  are 
cafes,  as  that  of  the  interrupted  cadence,,  in  which  this 
fenfible  note  does  not  afeend. 

In  chords  by  fuppofition,  one  fmgle  chord  often 
produces  two  diffonances ;  as  the  feventh  and  ninth,  the 
ninth  and  fourth,  &c.  Then  thefe  two  diffonances 
ought  to  have  been  prepared,  and  both  muff  likewife 
be  refolved  it  is  becaufe  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
every  thing  which  is  difeordant,  not  only  in  the  fun¬ 
damental,  but  even  in  the  continued  bafs. 

Resolution,  in  ckemiftry,  the  redu&ion  of  a  mix¬ 
ed  body  into  its  component  parts  or  firfi  principles,  as 
far  as  can  be  done  by  a  proper  analyfis. 

Resolution,  in  medicine,  the  difappearing  of  any 
tumor  without  coming  to  fuppuration  or  forming*  an 
abfeefs.  & 

RESOLVENTS,  in  medicine,  fuch  as  are  proper 
for  diffipating  tumors,- without  allowing  them  to  come 
to  fuppuration. 

RESONANCE,  Resounding,  in  mufic,  &c.  a 
lound  returned  by  the  air  inclofed  in  the  bodies  of 
ftringed  inflruments,  fuch  as  lutes,  &c.  or  even  in  the 
bodies  of  wind-infiruments,  as  flutes,  & c. 

RESPIRATION,  the  a&  of  refpiring  or  breathing 
the  air..  See  Anatomy,  n°  118.  Blood,  n°  29.  Me^ 
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pieiNE,  n°  104*  Physiology,  Se<$L  I.  and  Putrefac¬ 
tion  pajjm* 

ResriRATioNof  Fijhes .  See  Ichthyology,  n°7,  8, 9. 

RESPITE,  in  law,  fignifies  a  delay,  forbearance, 
or  prolongation  of  time,  granted  to  any  one  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt  or  the  like.  See  Reprieve. 

RESPONDENT,  in  the  fchools,  one  who  main¬ 
tains  a  thefis  in  any  art  or  fcience;  who  is  thus  called 
from  his  being  to  anfwer  all  the  obje&ions  propofed 
by  the  opponent. 

RESPONDENTIA.  See  Bottomry. 

RESPONSE,  an  anfwer  or  reply.  A  word  chiefly 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  anfwers  made  by  the  people  to- 
the  prieft,  in  the  litany,  the  pfalms,  &c. 

RESSORT,  a  Fiench  word,  fometimes  ufed  by  En- 
glifh  authors  to  iignify  the  jurifdidtion  of  a  court,  and 
particularly  one  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. — Thus- 
it  is  faid,  that  the  houfe  of  lords  judge  en  dernier  rej) "art r- 
or  in  the  laii  reffort. 

REST,  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the  fame  place^ 
or  its  continual  application  or  contiguity  to  the  fame' 
parts  of  the  ambients  or  contiguous  bodies  ;  and 
therefore  is  oppofed  to  motion*.  See  the  article  Mo¬ 
tion. 

Rest,  in  poetry,  is,  a  fnort  paufe  of  the  voice  in 
reading,  being  the  fame  with  the  csefura,  which,  im 
Alexandrine  verfes,  falls  on  the  fixth  fyllable  ;  but  in 
verfes  of  10  or  n  fyllables,  on  the  fourth.  See  Poe¬ 
try,  Part  III. 

REST-HARROW,  or  Cammock,  the  Ononis  slr- 
vetijir.  A  deco&ion  of  this- plant  has  been  much  re¬ 
commended  to  horfes  labouring  under  a*-  floppage  of 
urine.  It  is-  the  pefl  of  fome  corn-fields  ;  but  in  its 
younger  Hate,  before  the  plant  has  acquired  its  thorns, 
it  is  a  moil  acceptable  food  to  fheep. 

RESTAURATION,  the  a£t  of  re-efiablifiring  or 
fetting  a  thing  or  perfon  in-its  former  good  Hate. 

RESTIO,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  triandria  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants.  <  The  male' 
calyx  is  an  ovate  fpike  of  membranaceous  feales  ;  the 
corolla  is  proper,  hexapetalous,  and  perfifient.  The  fe¬ 
male  calyx  and  corolla  are  as  in  the  male  ;  the  germen* 
is  roundifh,  and  fex-fulcated  ;  there  are  three  ere£l  and  • 
perfifient  fhyles  ;-the  capfule  is  roundifh,  with  fix  plaits, 
and  is  ro  ft  rated  and  trilocular ;  the  feeds  are  oblong  and * 
cylindrical. 

RESTITUTION,  in  a  moral  and  legal  fenfe,  is 
reftoring  a  perfon  to  his  right,  or  returning  fomething 
unjufily  taken  or  detained  from  him. 

Restitution  of  Medals ,  or  Rejlituted  Medals,  is  a 
term  ufed  by  antiquaries  for  fuch  medals  as  were  flruck- 
by  the  emperors,  to  retrieve  the  memory  of  their  pre- 
deceffors. 

Hence,  in  feveral  medals,  we  find  the  letters  rest.' 
This  practice  was  firfl  begun  by  Claudius,  by  his  firi* 
king  afrefh  feveral  medals  of  Augufius.  Nero  did  the 
fame  ;  and  Titus,  after  Iris  father’s  example,  firuck  re- 
flitutions  of  mofl  of  his  predeceffois.  Gallienus  firuck 
a  general  reflit ution  of  all  the  preceding  emperors  on- 
two  medals;  the  one  bearing  an  altar,  the  other  an» 
eagle,  without  the  rest. 

RESTIVE,  or  Re  sty,  in  the  manege,  a  flubborn,, 
unruly,  ill-broken  horfe,  that  flops,  or  runs  back,  in- 
Head  of  advancing  forward. 
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RESTORATION,  the  fame  with  reftauration.  See 

Restauration. 

In  England,  the  return  of  king  Charles  XL  in  1 660, 
is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  Rejloration  ;  and  the 
29th  of  May  is  kept  as  an  anniverfary  fellival,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  that  event,  by  which  the  regal  and  epif- 
copal  government  was  reftored. 

RESTORATIVE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  proper 
for  reftoring  and  retrieving  the  ftrength  and  vigour 
both  of  the  body  and  animal  fpirits. 

All  under  this  clafs,  fays  Quincy,  are  rather  nutri- 
mental  than  medicinal ;  and  are  more  adminiftered  to 
repair  the  waftes  of  the  conftitution,  than  to  alter  and 
re&ify  its  diforders. 

RESTRICTION,  among  logicians,  is  limiting  a 
term,  fo  as  to  make  it  iignify  lefs  than  it  ufually  does. 

RE  STRINGENT,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
aftringent.  See  Astringents. 

RESULT,  what  is  gathered  from  a  conference,  in¬ 
quiry,  meditation,  or  the  like  ;  or  the  conclufion  and 
effed  thereof. 

RESURRECTION,  in  theology,  is  a  rifmg  again 
from  the  Hate  of  the  dead  ;  and  is  that  event,  the  be¬ 
lief  of  which  conftitutes  one  of  the  principal  articles  in 
the  Chriftian  creed. 

In  treating -of  this  objed  of  our  faith,  it  has  been 
ufual  to  mention,  firft,  the  refurredion  of  our  Bleffed 
Lord,  with  the  charader  of  the  witneffes,  and  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  gofpel  hiftory  by  which  it  has  been 
proved,  and  from  which,  as  a  confequence,  ours  is  in¬ 
ferred.  But  as  muff  of  the  arguments  for  his  refurrec- 
tion  are  contained  in  the  gofpels,  and  as  merely  to  re¬ 
peat  them  would  afford,  we  hope,  but  little  informa¬ 
tion  to  moft  of  our  readers,  we  mean  here  to  take  a 
view  of  the  feveral  grounds  on  which  the  belief  of  a . 
future  exiftence  is  fuppofed  to  be  founded ;  to  colled! 
together  fome  of  the  fentiments  of  authors  and  nations 
concerning  the  place  where  departed  fpirits  relade  ;  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  their  prefent  ftate ;  concerning 
the  kinds  of  their  future  deftination  ;  that  we  may  af¬ 
terwards  fee  how  far  their  notions  differ  and  agree 
with  what  we  confider  as  the  dodrines  of  Scripture. 
The  notion  Of  a  future  ftate,  there  have  fometimes  been  found  a 
©f  a  future  few  wandering  and  obfcure  tribes  who  feemed  to  enter- 
Hate  un-  •  tain  no  notion  at  all ;  though  it  fhould  be  remarked,  that 
f  n°W  ob-  *°me  were  ^kewife  °bfcrved  in  fo  low  a  degree 

icare  tribes.  of  favage  barbarity  as  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
'ufe  of  the  bow,  the  dart,  or  the  lling,  and  as  not 
knowing  how  to  wield  a  club,  or  to  throw  a  ftone,  as  a 
weapon  of  defence  *. 

Wherever  the  human  mind  has  been  cultivated,  or 
properly  ipeaking,  begun  to  be  cultivated,  the  opinion 
has  likewife  generally  prevailed  that  human  exiftence  is 
jw5  not  confined  to  the  prefent  fcene  ;  nay,  fo  very  gene- 

almoft  uni-  ral  has  this  notion  been  found  among  mankind,  that 

verfal.  many  are  puzzled  how  to  account  for  what  they  fuppofe 

5  to  be  almoft  next  to  its  univerfality.  * 

Tbe  origin  To  explain  the  phenomenon,  fome  have  imagined 
of  this  no-  If-  js  a  notion  derived  by  tradition  from  primeval  re- 
ved  by n "  Ration.  They  fuppofe  that  the  firft  parent  of  man- 
fome  from  kind,  as  a  moral  agent  accountable  for  his  conduct,  was 
primeval  informed  by  his  Maker  of  every  thing  which  it  was  of 
reveiaiion.  {importance  for  him  to  know ;  that  he  muft  have  been 
acquainted  with  this  dodrine  of  a  future  ftate  in  parti¬ 
cular  j  and  that  he  could  hardly  fail  to  communicate  a 
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matter  fo  Interefling  to,  hi 3  pofterity.  They  fuppofe,  *Ufur*c, 
too,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  tranflation  of  Enoch  muft  *«»■ 
have  made  a  great  noife  in  the  world,  and  that  the  re-  ^“VnI 
membrance  of  it  muft  have  been  long  retained  and 
widely  diffufed  ;  and  they  find  in  the  book  of  Job  plain 
intimations  of  a  refurredion  from  the  dead,  which,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced,  they  think 
that  very  ancient  patriarch  muft  have  received  through 
this  channel.  6 

It  is  not  thought  to  be  any  objedion  to  thefe  fuppo-  The  ufal 
fitions,  that  the  Moft  High,  when  delivering  his  laws 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  did  not  enforce  them  by 
the  awful  fandions  of  a  future  ftate.  The  intelligent  no  fortt, 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  knows  that  the  fandions  of  a 
future  ftate  belong  to  a  different  and  more  univerfal  dif- 
penfation  than  was  that  of  Mofes  ;  that  the  primeval 
revelation  related  to  that  difpenfation  ;  and  that  the 
Jewifti  law,  with  its  temporal  fandions,  was  introduced 
only  to  preferve  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  true 
God  among  a  people  too  grdfs  in  their  conceptions  to 
have  been  properly  influenced  by  the  view  of  future  re¬ 
wards  and  puniftiments,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  eye  hath 
not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  He  fees  at  the  fame  time, 
everywhere  fcattered  through  the  Old  Teftament,  plain 
indications  of  the  Mofaic  economy,  being  no  more  than 
preparatoiy  to  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  ;  and 
he  thinks  it  evident,  that  inch  Jews  as  underftood  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  that  better  hope,  muft  have  been 
convinced,  that,  however  the  ceremonial  rites  of  their 
religion  might  be  fufficiently  guarded  by  temporal  fanc- 
tions,  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion  and  virtue 
are  fupported  by  rewards  and  puniftiments  to  be  difpen- 
fed  in  a  ftate  beyond  the  grave.  See  Prop  he ct  and 
Theology.  ^  1 

That  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  muft  have  Rc8foWiii 
been  infpired  by  their  Creator  with  the  knowledge  of  {upportof 
their  immortality,  and  of  every  thing  neceffary  to  their  the  opi* 
everlafting  welfare,  cannot,  we  fhould  think,  be  quef-n*oBi 
tioned  by  any  one  who  believes  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning,  and  that  it  is  under  the  government  of  good- 
nefs  and  juftice.  The  progrefs  from  fenfe  to  fcience  is 
fo  flow,  that  however  capable  we  may  fuppofe  the  ear- 
lieft  inhabitants  of  this  earth  to  have  been  of  making 
philofophical  difeoveries,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  mercies  left  his  helplefs  creature  to  difeover  for 
himfelf  his  future  exiftence.  Death,  when  firft  pre- 
fented  to  him,  muft  have  been  a  ghaftly  objed ;  and 
had  he  been  left  without  any  hope  of  redemption  from  it, 
he  would  undoubtedlyhave  funk  into  liftlefsdefpondency. 

But  a  pnTped  of  immortality  is  fo  pleafing  to  the 
human  mind,  that  if  it  was  communicated  to  the  firft 
man,  it  would  of  courfe  be  cherifhed  by  his  pofteri¬ 
ty ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  it 
might  be  handed  down  by  tradition  to  very  remote  ages, 
among  fuch  of  his  defeendents  as  were  not  fcattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  fmall  and  favage  tribes.— 

In  the  courfe  of  its  progrefs,  it  would  frequently  be 
new-modelled  by  the  ever  adive  imagination  ;  and  at 
laft  many  abfurd  and  fantaftic  circumftances  would 
doubtlefs  be  combined  with  the  original  truth,  that 
death  puts  not  an  end  to  human  exiftence. 

But  though  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  firft 
principles  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  among  them  the 
dodrine  of  a  future  ftate,  were  .communicated  to  man 
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1  -  by  his  Maker  j  and  though  this  dottrine,  in  large  and 
permanent  focieties,  might  certainly  be  conveyed  more 
J  or  lefs  pure  to  late  pofterity  through  the  channel  of  tra¬ 
dition— we  are  far  from  attributing  fo  much  to  tradition 
as  fome  writers  are  difpofed  to  do,  or  thinking  it  the 
only  fource  from  which  mankind  could  derive  the  belief 
of  their  exiftence  beyond  the  grave.  In  fmall  tribes  of 
favages  fuch  a  tradition  could  hardly  be  preferyed;  and 
yet  fome  indiftindl  notions  of  a  future  date  have  been 
found  among  tribes  who  are  faid  to  have  loft  all  tradi¬ 
tionary  notions  even  of  th£  being  of  a  God. 

<fa-  Others,  therefore,  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  in* 
dependent  of  any  traditions,  mankind  might  be  led  by 
certain  phenomena  to  form  fome  conje&ures  of  a  future 
dftate.  They  obferve,  that  although  a  few  individuals 
-  perhaps  may,  yet  it  feldom  happens  that  the  whole  in¬ 
dividuals  of  any  nation  are  exempted  from  dreaming  : 
They  obferve,  too,  and  this  obfervation  is  founded  on 
experience,  that  the  images  of  the  dead  are  from  the 
remaining  imprefiions  of  memory  frequently  fummoned 
up  in  the  fancy  ;  and  that  it  appears  from  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  rude  nations,  who  pay  the  greateft  attention 
to  their  dreams,  and  who  fpeak  of  feeing  the  dead  in 
their  vifions,  that  thefe  images  (a)  have  always  been 
taken  by  them  for  realities  ;  nay,  fome  of  the  learned, 
and  the  celebrated  Baxter  is  of  the  number,  are  difpo¬ 
fed  to  doubt  whether  thefe  appearances  be  not  fome- 
thing  more  than  illulions  of  the  brain  :  But  whether 
they  really  be  fo  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  all 
nations  in  all  countries,  in  the  darkeft  ages  and  the  ru- 
deft  periods,  are  accuftomed  to  dream  ;  and  whether 
fleeping  or  waking,  in  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  in  the 
gloom  of  folitude,  in  the  fondnefs  of  friendfhip,  in  the 
rovings  of  love,  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  the  anguifh 
of  remorfe,  to  fee  and  converfe  with  the  fhades  of  the 
departed;  and  Lucretius  *  has  remarked,  that  even  the 
inferior  animals  are  not  exempted  from  fuch  illufions  of 
a  reftlefs  fancy. 

For  often  fleeping  racers  pant  and  fweat, 

Breathe  ftiort,  as  if  they  ran  their  fecond  heat  5 
As  if  the  barrier  down  with  eager  pace 
They  ftretch’d,  as  when  contending  for  the  race. 

And  often  hounds,  when  deep  hath  clos’d  their  eyes; 
They  tofs,  and  tumble,  and  attempt  to  rife  ; 

They  open  often,  often  fnufF  the  air, 

As  if  they  prefl  the  footfteps  of  the  deer ; 

And  fometimes  wak’d,purfue  their  fancy’d  prey. 

The  fancy’d  deer,  that  feem  to  run  away, 

Till  quite  awak’d,  the  follow’d  fhapes  decay. 

And  fofter  curs,  that  lie  and  deep  at  home, 

JDo  often  roufe,  and  walk  about  the  room, 

And  bark,  as  if  they  faw  fome  ftrangers  come. 

And  birds  will  {tart,  andfeek  the  woods,  by  night,*) 
Whene’er  the  fancy’d  hawk  appears  in  fight,  C 

Whene’er  they  fee  his  wing  or  hear  him  fight.  j 

Creech. 

Thefe  powers  of  fancy  extend  wide  over  animal  crea- 
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tion ;  and  it  Is  on  this  general  principle  that  neere-  Refu^ee- 
mancers  and  dreamers  have  in  all  ages  eftablifhed  their  tlon» 
trade,  that  the  (lories  of  goblins  have  at  all  times  fo  *"*"""* 
very  eafily  procured  belief,  and  that 

The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 

Sufpends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales. 

Breathing  aflonifhment !  Of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  fpirits  ;  of  the  deathbed  call 
Of  him  who  rohb’d  the  widow  and  devour’d 
The  orphan’s  portion  ;  of  unquiet  fouls 
Ris’n  from  the  grave  to  eafe  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal’d  ;  of  fhapes-  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer’s  head. 

AlKENSlDE. 

Mankind  in  general  would  willingly  difpenfe  with 
thefe  troublefome  vifits  of  the  dead.  To  prevent  the 
return  of  the  %umbt  or  the  ghofl,  fome  nations  of  Afri¬ 
ca  ufe  many  fnperflitious  rites*;  and  Kolben  tells  us,  *  Voyage  t? 
that  the  frighted  Hottentots  leave  in  the  hut  where  a  C°n&°  and 
perfon  has  died  all  the  uten fils  and  furniture,  left  tK e  cll°r chill'* 
angry  ghoft,  incenfed  at  their  avarice,  fnould  haunt  Voyages 
them  in  their  dreams,  and  infeft  them  in  the  night. 

Divines  and  moralifts  have  laboured  to  fhow  that  thefe 
are  merely  imaginary  terrors:  but  God  and  nature  feem 
to  have  determined  that  they  fhall  produce  the  fame 
effe&s  upon  certain  minds  as  if'  they  were  real ;  and 
that,  while  there  is  any  fenfibility  in  the  heart,  while 
there  is  any  remembrance  of  the  paft,  and  any  conju¬ 
ring  power  in  the  fancy  ;  the  ignorant,  the  benighted, 
the  timid,  fhall  often  meet  with  the  goblins  of  darknefs, 
the  fpedires  of  the  tomb,  the  apparitions  that  hover 
round  the  grave,  and' the  forms  of  the  dead  in  the  mid¬ 
night  dream.  See  Spectre.  jo 

From  thefe  phenomena,  which  have  been  fo  common  Probable 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  what  would  mankind  *nferellces 
naturally  infer  ?  Would  they  not  infer,  that  there  &c~. 

fomething  in  the  nature  of  man  that  fiirvives  death,  and  * 
that  there  is  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence  beyond  the 
grave  ?  Are  not  ftill  many  fpecimens  of  this  reafoning 
preferved  in  the  ancient  poets  ?  and  is  it  not  thus  that 
Achilles.!  reafons  after  imagining  that  he  faw*  the  ghoft  f. Hom.  Ii;acf 
of  his  friend  Patroclus  ?  Jib.  23*  - 

’Tis  true,  ’tis  certain,  man,  though  dead,  retains  I03* 

Fart  of  himfelf;  the  immortal  mind  remains  : 

The  form  fubfifts  without  the  body’s  aid, 

Aerial  femblance,  and  an  empty  fliade. 

This  night  my  friend,  fo  late  in  battle  loft, 

Stood  at  my  fide- a  penfive  plaintive  ghoft  ; 

Ev’n  now  familiar  as  in  life  he  came, 

Alas!  how  diff’rent,  yet  how  like  the  fame.  Pope. 

Lucretius  *,  a  ftudious  obferver  of  nature,  though«*Lib.  5* 
no  friend  to  the  foul’s  immortality,  acknowledges  frank¬ 
ly  that  thefe  phantoms  often-  terrify  the  mind,  haunt 
us  in  our  fleep,  and  meet  us  while  awake.  He  confefles, 
too,  that  by  fuch  appearances  mankind  have  been  led 

to 
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exiftence  of  the  foul ;  but,  aware 


R 

to  believe  tbe  future 
,  of  tlie  confequence, 

.  — Arg  forte  animas  Acherunte  reamur 
EJfugere ,  nut  umbras  Inter  vivos  volitare , 

he  endeavours  to  explain  thefe  curious  phenomena  on 
fome  of  the  odd  and  fantaftic  principles  of  the  Epicu¬ 
reans.  In  doing  this,  however,  he  pretends  not  to  de¬ 
ny  that  thefe  images  appear  to  be  real ;  but  candidly 
acknowledges  that 

■  They  ftrike  and  fhake 
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Pythagoras  believed,  with  the  reft  of  his  country,  that  Rcfirre 
annihilation  was  never  the  end,  and  that  nonentity  was  tl0n' 
never  the  beginning,  of  any  thing  that  is.  His  general 
doclrine  upon  thisfubjeft  was  fhortly  expreffed  in  very  Py^ 
few  words,  Omnia  mutantur ,  nihil  intent .  He  afterwards  ras  s  no. 
learned  from  Egyptian  priefts  that  the  foul  migrates  intotl0n 
-  -  *  •  *  *■  r  — r —  of  a  moil 


new  bodies  ;  and  being,  it  feems,  a  perfon  of  a 


tranftnij 


tion. 


The  air)'  foul,  as  when  we  are  awake, 

•With  ftroke  fo  lively,  that  we  think  we  view 
The  abfent  dead,  and  think  the  image  true. 

Creech. 


We  here  fee  how  the  belief  of  the  foul’s  immortality 
came  to  be  general  among  mankind.  But  for  this  in¬ 
formation  we  are  much  more  indebted  to  the  poets, 
who  have  given  us  faithful  tranfcripts  of  nature,  than 
to  the  philofopliers  who  have  wifhed  to  entertain  us 
with  their  own  theories,  or  to  thofe  laborious  men  of 
erudition,  who  have  dreaded  as  much  to  examine  the 
11  fource  of  an  ancient  report  as  the  friends  of  Ulyffes  to 
Folly  of  ah  approaGh  the  coaft  of  Cimmerian  darknefs.  With 
lowing  too  traaltIon  is  the  ultimate  boundary  of  refearch  : 

tradition,  and  as  gorgons,  chimeras,  and  hydras,  have  come  down 
to  us  by  tradition  ;  fo  they,  with  great  fagacity,  ini- 
pedl,  that  tradition  muft  likewife  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  foul’s  immortality,  and  occafion  the  vifions  and 
phantoms  of  the  dead 


To  tradition  we  have  allowed  all  that  it  can  juftly 
claim  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  the  only  fource  of 
this  opinion  :  and  we  have  felt  the  higheft  indignation 
upon  hearing  men  of  learning  and  genius  affirm,  from 
a  falfe  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation,  that  mankind, 
without  this  inftru&ion,  could  never  have  acquired  the 
art  of  building  huts  to  fcreen  them  from  the  cold,  or 
have  learned  the  method  of  propagating  their  fpecies  1 
The  reader  muft  not  here  fuppofe  that  we  allude  to 
Folydore  Virgil (b).  We  have  in  our  eye  perfons  now 
alive,  with  whom  we  have  converfed  on  the  fubjedl,  and 
who  (terrified  at  the  length  to  which  fome  philofophers 
have  carried  the  do&rine  of  inftm&s,  and  others  the 
reafoning  powers  of  the  mind)  have  contended,  with 
the  utmoft  earneftnefs,  that  we  know  nothing — not 
even  the  fun&ions  of  our  animal  nature — but  by  tradi¬ 
tion  or  written  revelation. 


1  a 

Opinions  of  < 
philofo¬ 
phers. 


Having  now  feen  the  fource  of  the  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  exiftence  of  tbe  foul,  and  pointed  out 
the  natural  phenomena  by  which  mankind  were  led  to 
embrace  it,  we  come  next  to  review  the  arguments  by 
which  the  philofophers  attempted  to  confirm  it. 


extraordinary  and  aftonifhing  memory,  he  found  there 
was  fome  truth  in  the  iiory :  for  after  mufing,  he  began 
to  remember  that  he  was  Euphorbus,  the  fon  of  Pan- 
tlieus,  that  was  fain  by  Menelaus  in  the  Trojan  war  ; 

.and  upon  a  jaunt  to  Peloponnefus,  recollected  the  fhield 
which  he  had  worn  at  the  time  of  the  fege,  m  one  of 
the  temples  of  Juno  at  Argos  !  That  none  might  quef- 
tion  the  truth  of  liis  alfertion,  his  followers  prefently 
removed  all  doubts  by  the  famous  argument,  the  ipse 
dixit  of  Egyptian  origin.  14 

As  Pythagoras  taught  that  human  fouls  are  frequent- Plato's 
ly  thruft  into  brute  ffiapes,  and,  as  fome  imagined,  bytrmeof 
way  of  punifhment;  it  occurred  to  Plato,  that  all  bodies, ex 
even  the  human,  are  a  fort  of  prifous ;  and  that,  in 
confequence  of  this  confinement,  the  foul  was  fubje&ed 
to  the  rage  of  defire,  appetite,  and  paffion,.  and  to  all 
the  wretched  miferies  of  a  jail.  I  o  explain  this  my- 
ftery,  he  fuppofed  that  defires  and  appetites  belong  to 
a  foul  that  is  purely  animal  refding  in  the  body.  But 
he  was  perplexed  with  another  difficulty  ;  for  as  he 
thought  highly  of  the  goodnefs  of  Deity,  he  could  not 
imagine  how  he  fhoula  impnfon  us  without  a  crime. 

He  fuppofed,  therefore,  that  prior  to  its  union  with  the 
prefent  body  the  foul  had  exifted  in  one  of  ether, 
which  it  fill  retains;  but  that  even  in  this  etherialbody 
it  had  felt  fomething  of  impure  defre  ;  and  happening 
to  indulge  the  vicious  appetite,  had  contracted  fome 
fains  of  pollution,  for  which  it  was  confined  in  its  pre¬ 
fent  body  as  a  houfe  of  correction  to  do  penance  and 
improve  its  morals.  j 

To  prove  this  ideal  pre-exiftence  of  the  foul,  Plat#  And 
availed  himfelf  of  an  opinion  that  was  general  in  hisof  pr 
time,  that  coincided  with  the  do&rines  of  Pythagoras,' lt* 
and  that  was  partly  founded  on  a  fort  of  reasoning  and 
obfervation.  He  thought  that  matter  and  intelligence 
are  coeternal  (fee  Platonism)  ;  that  there  are  various 
orders  of  fouls ;  that  thofe  of  both  the  man  and  the 
brute  are  parts  or  emanations  (c)  of  the  anlma  mundi> 
or  foul  of  the  world  ;  that  all  are  ultimately  parts  or 
emanations  of  Deity  ltfelf ;  and  that  all  their  faculties 
are  more  or  lefs  reftriCted  and  confined,  according  to 
thofe  organ ifed.  fyflems  with  which  they  are  co-nne&ed. 
Know  fir  ft  (fays  one  delivering  his  do&rines), 


Know  firft,  that  heav’n  and  earth’s  compared  frame, 

And  flowing  waters,  and  the  Harry  flame, 

And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  foul 

Infpires,  and  feeds,  and  animates,  the  whole. 

1 


(b)  This  writer  allots  part  of  a  chapter  to  (how,  “  Quis  primum  inftituerit  artem  meretnciam,”  as  being, 

in  bis  opinion,  a  traditionary  pra&ice.  See  Lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  Dc  Rerum  Inventor! bus.  _  . 

(c)  The  Deity  was  conceived  by  the  ancients  fometimes  as  a  fiolid,  when  inferior  fouls  w*re  cai  e 
M7ro<r7rx<j,ua,1x  e .  fragments  or  parts  broken  off  from  him  ;  and  fometimes  as  a  fluid,  when  they  were  con  i  eie  as 
aTtoppoixt  or  emanations  :  but  from  none  of  thefe  hypothefes  did  they  reafon  confequentially.  P  leir 

were  often  after  death  reunited  to  the  Deity;  and  their  often  remained  feparate  and  diltmdt  tor  a  lo  g 

while,  without  flowing  back  as  they  oi^ht  to  have  done,  and  mingling  with  the  great  ocean  o  [pint. 
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Tlus  aftifc  mind,  infus’d  through  all  the  fpace, 

Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mafs  : 

Hence  men  and  beads  the  breath  of  life  obtain, 

And  birds  of  air,  and  monfters  of  the  main  ; 

The  ethereal  vigour  is  in  all  the  fame, 

And  every  foul  is  fill’d  with  equal  flame ; 

As  much  as  earthy  limbs,  and  grofs  allay 

Of  mortal  members,  fubjeCl  to  decay, 

Blunt  not  the  beams  of  lieav’n  and  edge  of  day  (d), 

Dryden. 

Befides  this  hypothefis,  that  In  fome  meafure  was 
common  to  others,  Plato  had  an  argument  peculiarly 
his  own.  Happening  to  peep  into  the  region  of  me- 
taphyfics,  he  was  fomewhat  furprifed  on  obferving  the 
ideas  which  we  derive  from  reflexion  and  confcioulnefs; 
and  fuppofing  that  they  could  not  have  entered  by  the 
fcnfes,  he  naturally,  though  not  very  juftly,  concluded, 
that  we  mull  have  received  them  in  fome  date  of  prior 
exiftence. 

As,  according  to  him,  the  foul  was  eternal,  as  well 
as  the  matter  which  compofed  the  body,  and  as  their 
union  was  only  temporary  and  accidental,  he  might 
have  been  fatisfied  that  the  death  of  the  foul  was  not 
to  be  the  confequence  of  their  reparation.  But,  fome 
how  »r  other,  fatisfied  he  was  not.  Pie  had  recourfe  to 
a  new  argument.  As  the  foul,  lie  faid,  was  an  aCtive 
principle,  and  a  felf-moving,  it  did  not  depend  for  its 
life  on  another  ;  and  therefore  would  always  continue  to 
exid,  though  the  body  were  reduced  to  the  general 
mafs  out  of  which  it  was  formed.  See  Metaphysics, 
Part  ill.  chap.  iv. 

Whether  Plato  had  borrowed  any  of  his  do&rines 
from  the  eadern  magi,  we  pretend  not  to  fay.  We  on¬ 
ly  obferve  a  driking  fimilarity,  in  fome  refpe&s,  between 
his  and  theirs.  In  Plato’s  philofophy,  the  fun,  moon, 
and  dars,  were  animated  beings,  and  a  fort  of  divinities 
that  originally  had  fprung  from  the  great  fountain  of 
heat  and  light,  and  our  earthly  bodies  a  fort  of  dun¬ 
geons  in  which  our  miferable  fouls  are  benighted  and 
debafed  by  defires,  appetites,  and  pafiions.  In  the  ma- 
gian  philofophy,  the  Supreme  Being  was  called  Oromaf- 
des ;  was  the  god  of  light,  or  was  light  itfelf,  and  re¬ 
presented  by  Mithras,  a  fubordinate  divinity,  and  the 
fame  with  the  fun.  Another  deity  of  very  great  power 
was  Arimanes,  the  god  of  darknefs,  who  preflded  over 
matter,  and  was  the  origin  of  all  evil  (fee  Polytheism). 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I.  * 
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The  ancient  Gnodies,  who  derived  their  tenets  from  &eftnrec- 
this  fource,  believed,  with  Py  thagoras  and  Plato,  in  a  ,  tim  '*  , 

great  number  of  fubordinate  genii ;  and  faid,  that  De- 
miurgus,  the  god  of  matter  and  the  loul  or  fpirit  of  this 
world,  had  contrived  the  bodies  of  men  and  brutes;  and 
in  the  former  particularly,  as  in  fo  many  prifons,  had 
confined  a  number  of  celedial  fpirits,  that  by  expoling 
them  to  the  low  defires  of  appetite  and  paflion,  he 
might  feduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  God  of 
light,  and  render  them  tnore  ■  fubmiflive  to  himfelf. 

From  thefe  prifons  the  Supreme  Being  was  continually 
making  attempts  to  refeue  them;  and  in  the  mean 
time  was  frequently  fending  divine  mefiengers  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  inftruCI  them,  and  to  render  them  capable 
of  returning  t©  the  regions  of  light  and  happinel's,  to 
which  they  had  belonged  (e). 

The  Stoics  attempted  to  Amplify  this  fyftem,  which 
appears  anciently  to  have  pervaded  Egypt  and  the  eaft, 
and  which  would  feem  to  be  no  more  than  varioufly 
modified  by  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others  of 
the  more  northerly  and  weftern  nations.  None  of  theirf 
allowed  a  creation  out  of  nothing;  and  the  Shaping  and 
modelling  of  matter  into  forms  was  varioufly  explained, 
according  as  they  happened  to  be  mod  addicted  to  fu- 
perftition,  to  morals,  or  to  phyfics.  Some  aferibed  thefe 
operations  to  ancient  Time,  Chaos,  and  Darknefs,  and 
explained  the  future  changes  in  nature  by  the  genealo¬ 
gies  of  thefe  deities ;  fome  obferving  attraction  and 
repulfion,  or  at  leaft  a  fort  of  agreement  and  difeor- 
dance  among  bodies,  were  inclined  to  aferibe  them  to 
Friendfhip  and  Hatred,  or  Love  and  Antipathy ;  fome 
obferving,  that  while  one  body  rofe  another  defeended, 
made  Levity  and  Gravity  primary  agents ;  and  fome 
taking  notice  that  living  bodies  fprung  from  corruption, 
were  difpofed  to  confer  the  fame  powers  on  Moifture 
and  Heat.  I7 

‘  The  phyfical  hypothefes  were  what  had  moft  charms  Of  the 
for  the  Stoics.  From  their  fyftem  immaterial  beings  Stoic8* 
were  openly  excluded  5  all  things  were  regulated  by 
phyfical  laws  or  inexorable  fate ;  and  all  things  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  To  fEv  0r  the  Firjl  One ,  which  was  probably 
fuggefted  by  the  Mo,**  of  Pythagoras.  This  T°  ap¬ 

pears  to  have  been  a  materia  prima  devoid  of  all  the 
qualities  of  body.  In  their  language  it  was  an  or 

frjl  principle ,  not  fubjeCI  to  change.  When  it  was  fn- 

vefted  with  the  properties  of  body,  it  then  became 
R  a 


but^fdTe  Sto^”114’  33  dellvered  here  in  thefe  verfes  of  Virgil,  is  the  fame  with  that  not  only  of  Pytha- 

, A  m?de  the  flarS  the  nat!ve  refidence  of  inferior  fouls  ;  and  when  thefe  were  thoroughly  purified  below, 

returned  them  home  again  :  and  therefore,  fays  Virgil,  alluding  to  his  do&rine, 

—  Some  have  taught 


?v 


That,  bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  thought, 

Endu’d  with  particles  of  heav’nly  fires  ; 

For  God  the  whole  created  mafs  infpires  : 

Thro’  heav’n,  and  earth,  and  ocean’s  depth,  he  throws 
His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes. 

Hence  flocks,  and  herds,  and  men,  and  beafts,  and  fowls, 
With  breath  are  quicken’d,  and  attraCI  their  fouls : 
Hence  take  the  forms  his  prefcience  did  ordain, 

Jtnd  into  him  at  length  refolve  again. 

No  room  is  left  for  death,  they  mount  the  iky, 

And  TO  THEIR  OWN  CONGENIAL  PLANETS  PLY. 


Dryden, 
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a rtfaxttov  or  an  element ;  and  then,  fo  far  as  refpe&ed 
its  qualities,  efpecially  its  forms,  it  was  fubjedl  to  chan¬ 
ges  almoft  perpetual.  The  gods  themfelves  and  the 
fouls  of  men  were  in  this  fyftem  only  modifications-  of 
matter  (f).  Man  was  compofed  of  their  four  elements, 
Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth  ;  and  upon  diffolution, 
every  part  returned  to  the  element  from  which  it  had 
come,  as  the  water  of  a  veffel  fwimming  in  the  fea 
unites  with  the  ocean  when  the  veffel  is  broken.  This 
fyftem,  it  is  plain,  cannot  pofiibly  admit  of  any  feparate 
confcioufnefs  of  exiftence  (g)-  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  fy Items  of  Democrats  aid  Epicurus,  and  all 
thofe  who  undertook  to  explain  things  upon  phyfical 
principles  (h).  The  chief  merit  of  the  phyfical  fy- 
ftems  appears  to  be  this:  Abfurd  as  they  were,  it 
would  feem  from  the  whimfical  and  the  almoft  childifli 
reafoning  of  Lucretius,  that  they  had  a  tendency  to 
lead  mankind  from  extravagant  hypothafes  to  fome- 
thing  that  was  fimilar  to  obfervation. 

What  Ariftotle  thought  of  the  feparate  exiftence  of 
the  foul  after  death  is  not  very  certain..  .  The  foul  he 
calls  an  Ev1«xtx«»*  ;  and  if  the  reader  can  divine  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  he  perhaps  can  divine  the  meaning  of* 
the  Stagynte,  and  will  then  be  a  better  diviner  than  we. 
At  other  times  he  fays,  that  the  foul  is  fomething  di- 
that  it  refembles  the  element  of  the  ftars;  that  it 
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is  fomething  of  a  fiery  nature  ;  that  it  is  the  vicegerent 
of  God  in  the  body  ;  and  that  the  acutenefs  of  the 
fenfes,  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  with  the  various 
kinds  of  appetites  and  pafiions,  depend  entirely  on  the 
qualities  of  the  blood  (i). 

Another  opinion  of  very  old  date  was  that  of  the 
late  ingenious  Mr  Hunter.  According  to  him,  the.  living 
principle  refides  Jn  the  blood.  Phis  opinion,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Mbfes,  was  adopted  by  Critias  and  others 
of  the  ancients.  Harvey  likewife  embraced  it.  But  Mr 
Hunter,  who  always  wiflied  ta  be  thought  an  original, 
inclines  to  Hand  at  the  head  of  the  opinion,  and  fup- 
ports  it  by  experiments  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  famed 
Taliacotius  in  mending  nofes.  Should  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  wifii  to  extract  the  foul’s  immortality  from  fuch 
^0  opinion,  we  muft  refer  them  to  the  many  refources 
of  ingenuity,  fophiftry*  and  logic. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  belief  of  a  future  and  feparate 
exiftence  for  a  long  time  was  deemed  no  effential  article  of 
their  creed*  Some  thought  that  the  foul  was  a  fpark 
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in  the  moving  of  the  heart ;  fome  imagined  that  it  was  Heftirree* 
die  breath,  and  that  upon  the  diflolution  of  the  body  tioo. 
it  naturally  vanifhed  into  foft  air.  The  Sadducees  de- 
nied  the  exiftence  of  either  angel  or  fpirit.  Many  be¬ 
lieved  the  do&rine  of  ghofts,  and  were  accuftomed  to 
invoke  them  at  the  grave.  It  is  hence  that  we  hear 
the  prophets  complaining  that  they  were  feeking 
from  the  living  God  unto  dead  men.  Some  imagined 
that  there  was  a  pre-exiftence  of  fouls;  and,  in  the  cafe 
of  a  blind  man,  aflced  our  Saviour,  whether  the  man  or 
his  parents  had  finned  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  Others 
inclined'  to  a  revolution  of  foul  and  body,  and  thought 
that  our  Saviour  was  either  Elias  or  one  of  the  old 
prophets  returned  ;  and  a  great  many  new-modelled 
their  opinion  of  the  foul’s  immortality  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  paffages  in  Scripture.  The  infpired  mother  of  Sa¬ 
muel  had  faid,  “  The  Lordkilleth  and  maketh  alive:  he 
hringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up.”  Ifaiah 
had  exclaimed,  “  Thy  dead  fhall  live;  together  with  my 
dead  body  fhall  they  arife  :  Awake,  and  fmg,  ye  that 
dwell  in  the  duft  ;  for  tliy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs* 
and  the  earth  fhall  caft  out  the  dead.”  Daniel  had  de~ 
dared,  that  many  of  them  that  fleep  in  the  duft  of  the. 
earth  fhall  awake  to  evevlaftiug  life,  and  fome  to  fhame 
and  eveilafting  contempt.  In  the  vifton  of  the  valley' 
of  dry  bones,  Ezekiel  had  feen  that  “  at  the  word  of 
the  Lord”  the  bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone, 
the  finews-and  the  fiefh  came  upon  them,  and  the  Ikin 
covered  them  above,  and  the  breath  came  into  the  bo~ 
dies,  and  they  lived  and  flood  upon  their  feet.  And  a 
pdlage  of  Job  led  them  to  fuppofe,  that  at  fome  di- 
ftant  and  future  period  a  particular  time,  which  was  call¬ 
ed  the  lajl  or  the  hitter  day ,  was  appointed  by  heaven  for 
the  general  refurre&ion  of  all  thofe  who  are  fleeping  in 
their  graves.  “  I  know  (fays  Job)  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
and  that  he,  fhall  ftand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth; 
and  though  after  my  fkin  worms  deft roy  this  body,  yet 
in  my  fiefh  fhall  I  fee  God.” 

Whether  thefe  paffages  were  fairly  interpreted  agree¬ 
ably  to  their  true  and  original  meaning,  it  is  not  here, 
our  bufmefs  to  inquire.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  ob^ 
ferve,  that  from  them  many  of  the  Jews  inferred  the 
reality  of  a  general. refurre&ion  (k).  In  this  perfua- 
fion,  Martha,  fpeaking  of  her  brother  Lazarus,  fays  to 
our  Lord,  “  I  know  that  he  fhall  rife  again  in  the  re- 
furreftion  at  the  laft  day.”  This  refurre&ion  appears 


(F)  The  of  the  Stoics  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Li  of  the  Chiijefe.  . 

(g)  Yet  without  regarding  the  inconfiftency,  many  of  the  Stoics  believed,  that  the  foul  continued  feparate 
long  after  death  ;  though  all  in  general  feemed  to  deny  a  future  Hate  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

(h)  In  his  Phyfical  Cofmogony ,  Plato  differed  but  little  from  the  Stoics  ;  but  he  had  another  fort  of  cofmogony, 
in  which  all  things  appear  to  have  fprung  from,  arid  to  be  almoft1  wholly  compofed  of,  metaphyfical  entities,  as 
ideas  of  forms,  numbers,  and  mathematical  figures.  Thefe  kinds  of  notions  were  common  both  to  him  and  1  y- 
thagoras  ;  and  were  originally  borrowed  from  Egypt,  where  calculation  and  geometry  were  half  deified.  See 

YoT^mmortal  Harvey  has  colleaed  thefe  different  opinions  of  the  Stagyrite  in  Exercit.  52.  De  Generation 

jtnimalium .  .  #  „  .  .  ,  ~  r  .  .  r 

(k)  At  prefent  fome  are  for  allowing  only  thofe  of  their  own  nation  to  fhare  m  the  benefits  of  this  relurrec- 
tion  ;  and  fome  are  not  even  for  allowing  them,  except  they  be  men  of  piety  and  virtue.  .  To .  render  this  re- 
furredtion  probable,  the  rabbins  fay,  with  fome  of  the  Mahometans,  that  there  is  a  certain  bone  in  the  bo  y 
which,  refills  putrefaction,  and  ferves  as  a  feed  for  the  next  body*.  What  that  bone  is,  is  of  no  great  moment,#  ec 
as  any  bone,  we  believe,  in  the  fkeleton  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well.  With  refpeCt  to  the  manner  0  riJc 
this  refurre&ion,  the  learntd  Hody  has  quoted  feveral  opinions  of  the  Jews,  anch,  among  others,  that  of  the  C  a  - 
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ufrfic-  to  have  been  a  general  opinion  among  the  Pharifees ; 
lQn*  for  although  it  was  a  notion  of  the  fe£t  of  the  Saddu- 
v  ^  cees  that  there  was  no  refurreftion,  neither  angel  nor 
fpirit,  yet  the  Pharifees,  we  are  told,  confeffed  both. 
And  this  affertion  is  plainly  confirmed  by  St  Paul  him- 
felf  when  his  countrymen  accufed  him  before  Felix,  “  I 
confefs  unto  thee  (fays  this  eminent  apoftle),|that  after 
the  way  which  they  call  herefy  fo  worftiip  I  the  God 
of  my  fathers,  believing  all  thing?  which  are  written  in 
the  law  and  in  tlie  prophets,  and  having  hope  toward 
God,  which  they  themfeives  alfo  allow,  that  there  (hall 
be  a  refurredtion  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  juft  and  un¬ 
it 

he  This  refurre&ion  of  the  dead  to  judgment,  though 
ifiians.  not  perhaps  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  old  Phari¬ 
fees  conceived  it,  is  now  generally  and  almoft  univer¬ 
sally  (l)  maintained  by  Chriftians  ( m ) .  Yet  the  Chri- 

ftians  differ  confiderably  with  refped  to  the  nature  of  • 
the  human  foul.  Some  imagine,  that  this  fpirit  is  na¬ 
turally  mortal,  and  that  it  is  propagated  along  with  the 
jbody  from  the  loins  of  the  parent.  In  fupport  of  this 
opinion,  it  has  been  ohferved  that  a  great  number  of 
infedls  and  plants  transfer  their  lives  to  their  pofterity, 
and  die  foon  after  the  a&  of  propagation  ;  that  after 
"this  ad  the  vital  principle  is  in  the  moft  vigorous  of 
-plants  and  animals  always  found  to  be  much  exhaufted; 
and  that  Tertullian  a  father  of  the  church,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  fome  experiments  of  the  kind,  became  fubjed  to  a 
momentary  blindnefs,  and  felt  a  portion  of  his  foul  go¬ 
ing  out  of  him  (n). 

Thefe  imagine  that  immortality  was  only  condition¬ 
ally  promifed  to  man  ;  that  Adam  forfeited  this  immor¬ 
tality  by  his  difobedience  ;  and  that  Chrift  has  reftored 
tis  to  the  hopes  of  it  again  by  his  fiifferings  and  death  : 
for  as  in  Adam  we  have  all  died,  fo  in  Chrift,  they 
fay,  we  (hall  all  be  made  alive  ;  and  that  now  the  fling 
is  taken  from  death,  and  the  vidory  over  our  fouls  from 
the  grave. 

.  0thers  have  conceived  the  human  foul  as  naturally 
immortal,  and  as  fetting  death  and  the  grave  at  de¬ 
fiance.  Adam,  they  fay,  died  only  in  a  figure  ;  and 
only  from  the  confequences  of  this  figure,  which  means 


fin,  has  our  Lord  fared  us.  In  this  fenfe  Ad&m  <£ed  Rtfurr. ct* 
on  the  very  day  in  which  he  had  finned  ;  or  he  died  li-  tion’ 
terally  in  1000  years,  which  with  the  Lord  are  as  one 
day.  .  To  thefe  arguments  their  opponents  reply,  What 
then  is  the  vidory  over  death  and  the  grave  >  You  mufl 
ftill  have  recourfe  to  a  netv  figure,  and  betake  yourfelvea 
to  the  fecond  death  ;  though,  after  all,  where  is  your 
grave  ?  To  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  the  foul  of  itfelf  is 
naturally  immortal,  and  that  it  depends  not  either  for 
its  exiftence  or  the  exercife  of  its  faculties  upon  the 
body;  that  the  properties  of  matter,  as  figure,  magnitude, 
and  motion,  can  produce  nothing  that  is  like  to  per¬ 
ception,  memory,  and  confcioufnefs.  This  is  true,  re'* 
join  their  opponents;  but  befides  thefe  few  properties  of 
matter,  which  are  only  the  obje&s  of  that  philofophy 
which  has  lately  and  properly  been  termed  mechanical 
the  chemical  philofophy  has  difcovered  other  properties 
of  matter ;  has  found  that  matter  is  of  various  kinds  ; 
that  it  very  often  does  not  ad  mechanically ;  that  it 
acquires  many  new  properties  by  combination  ;  and  that 
no  man,  till  farther  experiment  and  obfervation,  fhould 
venture  to  affert  how  far  the  foul  is  or  is  not  dependent 
on  its  prefent  organifed  fyftexn.  The  others,  proceeding 
on  their  hypotheiis,  maintain  that  the  foul,  as  being  im- 
material,  is  not  divifible;  and  though  the  body  of  a  froo- 
may  live  without  the  head  for  a  whole  day  ;  thouofi 
the  body  of  a  tortoife  may  live  without  the  head  for*  a 
whole  month  ;  though  a  human  limb  may  for  fome  mi- 
ruites  after  amputation  continue  to  perform  a  vital  mo¬ 
tion,  independent  of  a  brain,  a  ftemach,  or  a  heart ; 
and  though  the  parts  of  a  plant,  a  polype,  or  a  worm, 
may  furvive  their  feparation  and  become  living  wholes*,  *  See  Po/y 
yet  the  foul,  they  cbferve,  is  not  to  be  compared  with/"  and 
the  vital  principles  of  plants  and  animals,  nor  ou'dit  to  i'raiuaion' 
be  divided  on  reafons  fo  llender  as  thofe  of  antilogy. 

Even  granting,  they  fay,  that  the  foul  were  not  natu¬ 
rally  immortal  of  itfelf ;  yet  the  juftice  of  God,  which 
is  not  remarkable  for  its  equal  diftribution  of  rewards 
and  pumftiments  in  the  prefent  world,  is  bound  to  make 
fome  amends  in  the  next.  And  to  this  again  their  op¬ 
ponents  anfwer,  as  to  the  equal  diftribution  of  juftice 
in  a  future  world,  of  that  we  are  allured  on  much  bet- 


PriPf!'Ct  h01T°k  ffdV  “  When  the  dead  fha!1 

and  the  juft  too  that  died  in  camivitv  XS  ,  It  dl  the  dead  of  Ifrael  ftlaI1  Come  out  from  thence; 

come  forth  out  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  ”  HeT  .  *  6  t,le  caverns  under  the  earth,  and  Ihall 

'vhich,  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  lews  bvtblrt  ^7  Sannd?fon  8.  Voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  in 
that  in  the  rowing  or  devotion  of the ^  ^  t  rP  “  7  Jehofaphet ;  and 

nails.  C  caverns’  thofe  at  a  diftance  mull  ferape  their  way  thither  with  their 

u\  Vh  ^  °f  the  Qi!akers  explain  it  figuratively. 

the  ancient  Je-ws^and  th7pldZti™Ch77)7Jen&e  aJert'd  fr°rn  the  traditions  ef  the  Heathens,*  Hotfy. 

underftand  it,  has  been  alferted  by  the  lncilt  ma.f  ^  ~d‘°  7  f  7  the  fame  fenfe  as  we  J 

ancient  magi ;  by  fome  of  the  ancient  Arabians  •  Y  forn^  6  PrePent.  heatheiJ  Sauis  of  Perfia,  the  relics  of  the 
of  the  lfland  of  Ceylon,  of  Java  of  Pep-u  of  T  V  if  banmns  °/  Indla  >  b)r  the  prefent  inhabitants 
Guinea  ;  and  by  the  ancient  Mam  f  TYTi!  bV  .fome .  am°ngft  the  Chinefe  ;  by  the  Arderians  in 

-ery  fatisfaftory.  It ^  appears  ^ even  ‘from  T  muft  be  ^felTed,  are  not  however  alwa  s 

certain  ChriftiaL,  Mahometam  o,  lewT  P  “T*  °f  tbefe  bad  derived  their  potions  from 

tis  bringing  old  Pythagoras  and  the  Stairs  A  ^  Judge  of  tbe  great  accuracy  of  his  ideas  from 

fimilar  opinion.  7  fi  **  St°’C6’  and  even  D“  *>d  Epicurus,  in  fupport  of  the  fame  or” 

CUK>  at<*ue  adeo  uiarceffimus  et  devigtfcmus  cum^l^'dettStento^’  aUqi"d  dc  an!ma  1uo1ue  fe“tin,UI 


Hefurfce- 

tion. 
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ter  grounds  than  any  of  your’s  t  our  Lord  has  declared 
it  iu  exprefs  terms  ,  and  whether  the  foul  be  immortal 
or  not,  we  can  ealily  believe  what  he  laid  is  true,  as  we 
know  him  whom  we  have  trufted. 

Thefe,  with  Plato,  fuppofe,  that  the  foul  is  here  as  in 
prifon  ;  though  how  or  at  what  time  it  fhoiild  hrfthave 
come  into  this  dungeon  they  have  not  determined.  They 
have  only  agreed,  that  upon  its  enlargement  all  its 
faculties  are  to  receive  an  increafe  of  power  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  already  equipped  it  fo  exquifitely  with  confcioufnefs, 
attivitv,  and  perception  in  and  of  ltfelf,  and  put  it  into  fo 
complete  a  capacity  for  happinefs  and  mifery  in  a  iepa- 
rate  ilate,”  their  hypotheiis  does  not  require  them  to 
admit  the  leaft  occafion  for  a  refurreftion  j  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  is  faid  to  have  been  an  article  of  Baxter  s 

Cr£/V  thhd  opinion,  which  extends  lihewife  to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  plant  and  animal,  is,  that  all  fouls  were  created  at 
once  with  bodies  of  ether;  that  thefe  bodies,  occupying 
only  a  very  fmall  fpace,  were  packed  up  in  their  tirit 
progenitors,  and  there  left  to  be  afterwards  evolved  and 
clothed  with  matter  of  a  grofTer  kind  by  ads  of  gene¬ 
ration  and  confequer.t  nutrition.  For  the  proof  of  this 
theory  we  are  referred  to  the  fmall  animals  ieen  through 
the  microfcope,  and  likewife  to  thofe  which  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  efcape  even  microfcopic  obfervation  ;  but,  above 
all  to  the  eggs  of  infefts,  which,  though  fcarcely  per¬ 
ceptible,  yet  contain  in  embryo  a  future  caterpillar 
and  all  its  coats,  and  within  thefe  a  future  butterfly 
with  its  legs  and  wings.  Thefe  philofophere  pan  per¬ 
haps  account  for  the  general  taint  of  original  hn  in  lome 
other  way  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  We  have  only 
to  add,  that  on  their  fcheme  the  refurreftion  is  not  a 
matter  that  feerns  to  be  indifferent.  4 

The  next  thing  that  falls  to  be  confidered  is  the  place 
the  dead  of  the  dead.  From  a  natural  enough  affociation  of 
near  to  the  ideas,  an  opinion  had  very  early  prevailed,  that  the  ipi- 
gravc*  rjt  continued  near  to  the  body ;  and  the  offerings  there- 
fore  intended  for  the  dead  were  by  moft  nations  pre- 
fented  at  the  grave ;  and  that  on  which  the  departed 
fpirit  is  fuppofed  to  reft  is  always  placed  near  the  grave 

In  dark-  From  the  dreams  of  the  night  and  the  natural  ten- 
nefs.  dency  of  the  fancy  to  work  and  to  fummon  up  ipectres 
when  the  world  around  us  is  involved  in  darknefs,  it 
has  alfo  been  imagined,  that  thefe  fpirits  delight  in  the 
night  and  fhadow  of  death  (r ),  or  have  been  prohibited 
from  enjoying  the  exhilarating  beams  of  day.  And 
hence  we  are  told, 


Place  of 
the  dead 


That  in  the  difmal  regions  of  the  dead 
Th’  infernal  king  once  rais’d  his  horrid  head ; 
Leap’d  from  his  throne,  left  Neptune’s  arm  fhould  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 

And  pour  in  light. 

The  nations,  therefore,  who  have  fancied  a  general 
receptacle  for  the  dead,  have  thus  been  induced  to 
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place  it  In  the  weft  (qj,  where  the  night  begins  and  Refurr* 
the  day  ends.  That  part  of  the  world  which,  in  the 
divifion  of  his  father’s  dominions,  fell  to  Pluto  the  in-  ^ 
fernal  god,  and  where,  according  to  Laftantius,  Satan  ^ 
holds  the  empire  of  darknefs,  the  Friendly  f Handlers  welt, 
have  placed  to  the  weftward  of  a  certain  ifland  which 
they  call  Tejee  ;  fome  tribes  of  American  Indians,  in 
a  country  beyond  the  weftern  mountains  ;  and  Homer, 
fomewhere  tp  the  weftward  of  Greece  at  the  boundaries 
pf  the  ocean, 

Where  in  a  lonely  land  and  gloomy  cells 
The  dufky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells  ; 

The  fun  ne’er  views  th’  uncomfortable  feats 
When  radiant  he  advances  nor  retreats. 

Unhappy  race  !  whom  endlefs  night  invades, 

Clouds  the  dull  air,  and  wraps  them  round  in  {hades. 

Another  opinion  entertained  by  the  Greeks  and  fomeUnfcrtf 
other  nations  was,  that  the  place  of  departed  fpirits  is  earth, 
under  the  earth.  This  opinion  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Homer,  iu  Virgil,  and  alluded  to  by  the  Jewilh  pro¬ 
phets.  As  for  the  prophets,  we  know  the  circumftancc 
from  which  they  borrowed  it :  it  was  borrowed  from 
thofe  fubterraneous  vaults  where  their  chiefs  were  bu¬ 
ried,  and  which  have  been  deferibed  by  modern  travel¬ 
lers.  In  the  Tides  of  thefe  caverns  there  is  ranged  a 
great  number  of  cells;  and  m  thefe  cells  the  mighty  lay 
in  a  fort  of  Hate,  with  their  weapons  of  war  and  their 
fwords  at  their  head.  To  thefe  kinds  of  Egyptian  ce¬ 
meteries  Ezekiel  alludes,  when  he  lays,  “  that  they  fliall 
not  lie  with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen  of  the  uncircunv 
cifed,  who  are  gone  down  to  hell  with  their  weapons  of 
war,  and  they  have  laid  their  fwords  under  their  head. 

And  Ifaiali,  when  thus  fpeaking  of  the  prince  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  “  Thou  (halt  be  brought  down  to  hell,  to 
the  fules  of  the  pit .  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for 
thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming ;  it  ftirreth  up  the 
dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth  ;  it 
hath  raifed  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations.  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of 
them,  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  houfe.”  j 

Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  aflerted  fn  hid 
only,  that  the  dead  are  now  in  ahditis  receptaculis ,  or  inrecept 
certain  hidden  and  concealed  places. 

Orpheus,  Origen,  and  fome  others  of  the  fa  thers,  In  th 
with  the  ancient  Caledonian  bard  Offlan,  and  the  learn¬ 
ed  Dodwell  among  the  moderns,  imagined  that  the 
foul,  when  it  left  the  body,  went  into  the  air,  and 
refided  fomewhere  between  the  furface  of  the  earth  and 
the  moon.  .  <  V 

Thofe  who  believed  in  a  tranfmigration  caufed  the  In  ne'1 
foul  at  death  only  to  enter  a  new  body,  and  kept  the<k* 
departed  always  with  the  lining.  This  creed  has  been 
found  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  Mexico,  and  in  all  thofe 
countries  where  pifture-writing  has  been  much  ufed. 

In  this  fpecies  of  writing,  the  lame  pifture  is  on 
fancied  analogy  transferred  by  metaphor  to  fignify  er- 


fo)  /In  Hiftorical  View  of  the  Controverfy  concerning  an  Intermediate  State,  and  the  Separate  Exigence  of  the  Soul 
(P)  Some  Tiirkilh  ghofts  are  an  exception,  who  ufe  lamps  or  candles  in  their  tombs,  when  their  friends 

rhoofe  to  fupply  them  with  thefe  luxuries.  ,  _  ,  *  i,r 

(o)  The  L?  and  darknefs  are  fynonymous  in  Homer.  ,T  ,//«.  .«  w-  (Odyf. 

..  o  my  friends !  which  is  the  weft,  or  which  is  the  eaft,  the  place  of  darknefs,  or  that  of  the  mornmj, 

live  cannot  learn,” 
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IU  »r«c-  ther  *  g©<i  or  *  man,  a  brute  or  a  plant  \  and  in  thofe 
1  l»*  countries  where  it  was  pra&ifed,  men  had  ufually  their 

V- -  names  from  animals,  and  were  reprefented  by  their  ft. 

gure  iq.  writing'  (a).  From  this  lafl  ftage  q f  the  pro- 
cefsr  a  tranfmigiatiou  was  eafily  fuppofed  :  and  hence 
we  hear  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  wandering  about  like 
fo  many  vagrants  in  brute  (hapes,  and  of  princes  being 
tranflated  into  flars,  becaufe  a  (tar  was  their  emblem 
in  hieroglyphic,  or  flood  for  th.eir  name  in  figurative  lan¬ 
guage.  And,  in  like  manner,  we  fee,  from  the  f'peci- 
men  of  this  character  which  is  Hill  preferved  on  ce- 
leftial  globes,  how  the  heavens  at  firfl  came  to  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  bears,  fcorpions,  and  dragons,  and  with  a  va- 
j  riety  of  other  animals. 

ft  he  The  opinions  concerning  the  flate  of  the  dead  are 

ic  ftill  more  numerous  than  thofe  concerning  the  place 
fforr  'ude  whcre  they  refide.  Rude  nations  have  generally  thought 
*iat;  is.  that  the  future  Hate  is  fimilar  to  the  prefent;  that  plants, 
animals,  and  inanimate  things  there,  have  their  (hades ; 
and  that  thefe  contribute  as  much  to  the  pleafures  and 
conveniences  of  the  dead  as  their  realities  do  to  the  li¬ 
ving  ;  that  hufbands  have  their  wives  (s),  lovers  their 
millreffes,  warriois  their  battles,  huntfmen  their  fport ; 
and  that  all  their  pafiions,  zpnufements,  and  bufinefs, 
are  the  fame  as  formerly.  For  this  reafon,  that  the 
dead  may  not  appear  unprovided  in  the  next  world, 
like  the  ancient  Gauls,  fome  tribes  of  India,  America, 
and  Africa,  bury  with  them  in  the  fame  grave  their 
wives,  their  arms,  their  favourite  animals,  and  their 
j  neceffary  utenfils. 

c<  ding  The  ancient  Egyptians,  who  believed  in  tranfmigra- 
1 1  E-  tion,  fuppofed  that  the  foul  was  after  death  obliged  to 
If  animate  every  fpecies  of  bird  and  quadruped,  of  reptile 
and  infedl,  and  was  not  to  return  to  a  human  form  till 
after  a  period  of  3500  years.  Others  have  confined 
their  tranfmigrations  to  particular  animals,  as  the  foul 
of  man  to  the  human  form,  and  the  foul  of  the  brute  to 
the  bodies  of  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belonged.  Some 
have  changed  the  brute  into  man,  and  man  into  the 
brute,  that  man  might  fuffer  injuries  fimilar  to  what  he 
had  infli&ed,  and  the  brute  retaliate  what  he  had  fuf- 
fered.  Others  have  confined  the  human  foul  in  plants 
ana.  in  Hones  ;  and  Bell  of  Antermony  mentions  an 
Indian  who  fuppofed  that  his  anceftors  might  be  in 
iifiies. 

Lee  ding  .  noti°as  of  Homer  were  probably  thofe  of  many  of 
;©  J  mer.  his  time.  But  thefe  notions  were  difmal  indeed.  When 
his  hero  Ulyfies  vifited  the  (hades,  many  of  the  ghoHs 
feemed  to  retain  the  mangled  and  ghailly  appearance 
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which  they  had  at  death }  and,  what  is  worfe,  feemed  R«fuwec* 
to  be  all  llarving  with  hunger,  innumerable  multitudes,  tlQn*  i 
with  loud  (hrieks,  flocking  to  the  fleams  of  his  flam  vio 
tim  as  to  a  mofl  fumptuous  and  deliciops  banquet. 

For  fcarcely  had  the  purple  torrent  flow’d, 

And  all  the  caverns  imok’d  with  flreaming  blood. 

When,  lo  1  appear’d  along  the  dufky  coalls 
Thin  airy  (hoals  of  vifionary  ghoHs  ; 

Fair  penftve  youths,  and  foft  enamour’d  maids. 

And  wither’d  elders,  pale  and  wrinkl’d  (hades. 

Ghaflly  with  wounds,  the  forms  of  warriors  (lain, 

Stalk’d  with  majeflic  port,  a  martial  train. 

Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  more,  fwarm’d  o’er  the  ground* 

And  all  the  dire  affembly  fhriek’d  around, 

Ulyfies  faw,  as  ghoil  by  gholl  arofe, 

All  wailing  with  unutterable  woes. 

Alone,  apart,  in  difeontented  mood, 

A  gloomy  (hade,  the  fullen  Ajax  Hood  ; 

Forever  fad,  with  proud  difdain  he  pin’d, 

And  the  loll  arms  for  ever  Hung  his  mina. 

Upon  Ulyffes  faying  to  Achilles, 

Alive,  we  hail’d  thee  with  our  guardian  gods  ; 

And,  dead,  thou  iul;H  a  king  in  thefe  abodes  y 
The  Jhade  reply' d  : 

Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dol’rous  gloom, 

Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cty’d)  can  eafe  my  doom  ; 

Rather  I  choofe  laborioufly  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 

A  SLAVE  TO  SOME  POOR  HIND  THAT  TOILS  FOR  BREAD, 

Than  live  a  scepter’d  monarch  of  the  dead. 

In  this  gloomy  region  no  one  is  rewarded  for  his  vir¬ 
tue,  nor  is  pnnilhed  for  his  crimes,  unlefs  committed, 
like  thofe  of  Sifyphus,  Tantalus,  and  Ixion,  againft, 
the  gods.  All  indeed  are  claffed  into  groups,  from  a 
certain  analogy  of  age,  fex,  fate,  and  difpofttion  ;  but 
all  appear  to  be  equafly  unhappy,  having  their  whole 
heart  and  affections  concentrated  in  a  world  to  which 
they  are  fated  never  to  return. 

The  Elyftum  of  Homer  is  allotted  only  for  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  defendants  of  the  gods  ;  and  Menelaus  goes 
to  this  country  of  perpetual  fpring(T),  not  as  a  perfon  of 
fuperior  merit,  but  becaufe  he  had  married  the  daughter 
a  Jove;. 

Even  long  after  a  future  (late  had  become  the  feene  Becomes  a 
of  rewards  and  punifhments,  thefe  for  the  mod  part  place  of  r*. 
were  diffributed,  not  according  to  moral,  but  phyfical  war^f  and 
diiiin<ffions.  With  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  f°ul  ^1)^" 
was  condemned  to  many  calamities  for  a  number  of 

years. 


(r)  A  military  gentleman  who  refided  at  Penobfcot  during  the  late  American  war,  affured  us  that  the  In¬ 
dians,  when  defired  to  fubferibe  a  written  agreement,  drew  always  the  picture  of  the  object  or  animal  whofe 
name  they  bore,  .  But  for  fuller  information  on  this  fubjed,  fee  Clavigero’s  Hift.  of  Mexico. 

(s)  The  queffion  which  the  Sadducees  put  to  our  Saviour  about  the  wife  of  the  feven  brothers,  is  a  proof 
that  the  Pharifees  thought  there  was  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage  in  the  future  (late,  and  that  it  was  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  the  prefent. 

.  (T)  Homer  fends  the  ghoft  of  Hercules  to  the  (hades,  while  Hercules  himfelf  is  quafling  neClar  with  Heb<? 
in  the  (kies.  One  foul  of  the  hero  is  therefore  repining  with  the  ghoHs  of  mortals  in  the  regions  below,  while 
the  other  is  enjoying  all  the  happinefs  of  the  gods  above.  (See  Odyssey,  B.  II.  near  the  end).  Philofophers 
hnce  have  improved  on  this  hint,  of  the  poet ;  and  men  have  now  got  rational,  animal,  and  vegetable  fouls,  to 
w  uch  lometimes  a  fourth  one  is  added,  as  properly  belonging  to  matter  in  general.  Homer  infinuatee,  that 
ene  aus  was  to  be  tranflated  to  Elyfium  without  tailing  death.  This  Ely  Hum  is  the  habitation  of  men,  and 
no  o  gholls,  and  is  deferibed  as  being  fimilar  to  the  feat  of  the  gods.  Compare  Qdylf,  iv.  1.  563.  and  Qdyff*  vi, 
43»  in  the  Greek,  9 
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•Refurrec*  -years,  if  the  body  was  not  honoured  with  funeral  rites 
tion.  Among  the  Scandinavians,  a  natural  death  was  attend¬ 
ed  witlw  infamy,  while  a  violent  death,  particularly  in 
battle,  gave  a  title  to  lit  in  the  halls  of  Odin,  and  to 
quaff  beer  from  the  fkulls  of  enemies.  Among,  the 
Tlafcalans,  it  was  only  the  great  that  were  permitted 
to  animate  birds  and  the  nobler  quadrupeds  ;  the  lower 
ranks  were  transformed  into  weafels,  into  paultry 
beetles,  and  fucli  mean  animals.  Among  the  Mexicans, 
tliofe  who  were  drowned,  who  died  of  a  dropfy,  tu- 
uuucu  at-  mors,  or  wounds,  or  fuch  like  difeafes,  went  along  with 
cording  to  the  children  that  had  been  facrificed  to  the  god  of  wa, 
ter,  and  in  a  cool  and  delightful  place  were  allowed  to 
indulge  in  delicious  repafts  and  varieties  of  pleafures  : 
thofe  who  died  of  other  difeafes,  were  fent  to  the  north 
.  or  centre  of  the  earth,  and  were  under  the  dominion  of 
the  gods  of  darknefs.  (i  I  he  foldiers  who  died  in 
battle,  or  in  captivity  among  their  enemies,  and  the 
women  who  died  in  labour,  went  to  the  houfe  of  the 
fun,  who  was  confidered  as  the  prince  of  glory-  In  his 
•  *manfions  they  led  a  life  of  endlefs  delight.  Every  day 
the  foldiers,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  his  rays,  hailed 
'his  birth  with  rejoicings  and  with  dancings,  and  the 
-mufic  of  infiruments  and  voices.  At  liis  meridian  they 
met  with  the  women,  and  in  like  feftivity  accompanied 
him  to  his  fetting.  After  four  years  of  this  glorious 
life,  they  went  to  animate  clouds,  and  birds  of  beauti¬ 
ful  feathers  and  of  fweet  fong ;  but  always  at  liberty  to 
rife  again,  if  they  pleafed,  to  heaven,  or  defcend  to  the 
itClavigero's earth,  to  warble  their  fongs,  and  to  fuck  flowers*.” 
iffijt.  of  Thefe  fentiments  of  a  future  Hate,  conceived  in  a  fa- 
Mcxwt  vage  and  a  rude  period,  could  not  long  prevail  among  an 
*ol-£  enlightened  and  civilized  people.  When  the  times  of 
**  34  •  rapine  and  violence  therefore  began  to  ceafe  ;  when  fo- 
And  after-  cicties  regulated  by  certain  laws  began  to  be  eftablifh- 
* — Aa*"-  ed  ;  when  martial  prowefs  was  lefs  requHite,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  heart  had  begun  to  give  an  importance 
to  the  character,  the  future  ftate  was  alfo  modelled  on 
a  different  plan.  In  the  iEneid  of  Virgil,  an  author 
of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  of  polifhed  manners, 
it  becomes  a  place  of  the  moft  impartial  and  unerring 
juftice  ;  every  one  now  receives  a  fentence  fuited  to  the 
adions  of  his  paft  life,  and  a  god  is  made  to  prefide  in 
judgment ; 

Who  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime, 
Inquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 

The  confcious  wretch  mull  all  his  a<5is  reveal, 

Loth  to  confefs,  unable  to  conceal, 

From  the  firft  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 

To  the  laft  hour  of  unrepenting  death. 


wards  ac¬ 
cording  to 
moral  di- 
Jiin&ions. 


When  thus  purified,  they  become  fitted  to  receive  Refuri* 
the  rewards  of  their  paft.  virtues,  and  now  enter  into  thofe  hon. 

regions  of  happinefs  and  joy.  ^ 

With  ether  veiled,  and  a  purple  fky, 

The  blilsful  feats  of  happy  fouls  below, 

Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  funs  they  know ; 
Where  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country’s  good, 

In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

Priefts  of  linblemifh-d  lives  here  make  abode, 

And  poets  worthy  their  infpiring  god; 
h  nd  fearching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts, 

Who  grac’d  their  age  with  new-invented  arts  : 

Thofe  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend  ; 

And  thofe  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 


Thefe  good  men  are  engaged  in  various  amufcmentj, 
according  to  the  tafte  and  genius  of  each.  Orpheus  is 
ftill  playing  on  his  harp,  and  the  warriors-are  ftill  de¬ 
lighted  with  their  chariots,  their  horfes,  and  their  arms. 

The  place  of  torment  is  at  fome  difiance. 


His  ne 


The  fpirits  of  the  dead  no  longer  mingle  together 
as  in  the  lefs  enlightened  period  of  Homer  4  the  vici¬ 
ous  are  difmiffed  to.  a  place  of  torments,  the  virtuous 
lent  to  regions  of  blifs  :  indifferent  characters  are  con- 
fined  to  a  limbus*;  and  thofe  who  are  too  virtuous  for 
co  00  but  too  much  polluted  with  the  ftains  of  vice  to 

enter  heaven  without  preparation,  are  for  fome  time  de¬ 
tained  in  a  purgatory. 


35 

Virgil’s 

furgatory. 


For  there  are  various  penances  enjoin’d. 

And  fome  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind  ; 
43ome  plung’d  in  waters,  others  purg’d  in  fires, 
Till  all  the  dregs  are  drain’d,  and  ruft  expires  ; 
Till  nothing’s  left  of  their  habitual  ftains, 

But  the  pure  ether  of  the  foul  remains. 


A  gaping  gulph,  which  to  the  centre  lies, 

And  twice  as  deep  as  earth  is  diftant  from  the  Ikies  ; 

From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  gliofts,  the  pains 
Of  founding  lafhes,  and  of  dragging  chains. 

Here,  thofe  who  brother’s  better  claim  difown* 

Expel  their  parents,  and  ufurp  the  throne^ 

Defraud  their  ^clients,  and,  to  lucre  fold, 

Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  geld. 

Who  dare  not  give,  and  even  refufe  to  lend. 

To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend. 

Vaft  is  the  throng  of  thefe  ;  nor  lefs  the  train 
Of  luftful  youths  for  foul  adult’ry  flain. 

Hofls  of  deferters,  who  their  honour  fold, 

And  bafely  broke  tlieir  faith  for  bribes  of  gold1: 

All  thefe  within  the  dungeon’s  depth  remain, 

Defpairing  pardon,  and  expe&ing  pain. 

The  fouls  of  babes,  of  unhappy  lovers,  and  fome  p 
others,  feem  to  be ‘placed  in  a  paradife  of  fools  refid- dife* 
ing  in  a  quarter  diftindt  from  Elyfian  Tartarus  and  Pur-f°°k- 
gatory. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  how  much  thefe  ideas  of  a 
future  ftate  differ  from  the  vague  and  fimple  conjec¬ 
tures  of  rude  nations  ;  and  yet  from  their  fimple  and  rude 
conjedfures,  we  can  eafily  trace  the  fncceflive  changes 
in  the  writings  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Virgil ;  and  may 
eafily  fhow,  that  thofe  laws  which  different  nations  have 
prefcribed  for  their  dead,  have  always  borne  the  ftrong- 
eft  analogy  to  their  ftate  of  improvement,  their  fyftem 
of  opinions,  and  their  moral  attainments.  Some  na¬ 
tions,  as  thofe  of  India,  have  fancied  a  number  of  hea¬ 
vens  and  hells,  correfponding  to  fome  of  their  principal 
{hades  in  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  have  filled  each  of  thefe 
places  refpedlively  with  all  the  fcenes  of  happinefs  and 
mifery,  which  friendfhip  and  hatred,  admiration,  con¬ 
tempt,  or  rancour,  could  fuggeft.  But  having  already 
obferved  tfie  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in  forming  the 
grand  and  leading  ideas  of  a  future  ftate,  we  mean 
not  to  defcend  to  the  modifications  which  may  have 
occurred  to  particular  nations,  fe£ls,  or  individuals. 

The  belief  of  Chriftians  refpe&ing  futurity  demands 
our  attention,  as  being  founded  on  a  different  principle, nf  J 
namely,  on  exprefs  revelations  from  heaven.  Fromasrr 
many  exprefs  declarations  in  Scripture,  all  Chriftians  in  Sc 
feem  to  be  agreed,  that  there  is  a  heaven  appointed  forture‘ 

the 


3* 

lie 


K  £  S 

f;  ec*  the  good  and  a  hell  for  the  wicked* 


the  faints  dwell  in  the  prefence  of  God  and  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  fplendors  of  day.  Thofe  who  have  been  wife 
fhine  as  the  firmament,  and  thofe  who  have  converted 
many  to  righteoufnefs  a&  the  bars.  Their  bodies  are 
glorious,  immortal,  incorruptible,  not  fubjeft  to  difeafe, 
pue  luJc  to  pain,  or  to  death.  Their  minds  are  Grangers  to  for- 


[  *3S  T  RES* 

In  this  heaven  wifdom,  nor  knowledge,  in  the  grave,  whether  they.  Refurree*, 
are  gone. 

Thofe  who  believe  that  the  foul  is  not  for  the  exer¬ 


tion. 

-v 

44 


ifeeen.  r7’  1  -  x  acu  iinnuSarc  itrangers  to  lor-  wun  attempting  to  prove,  from  Scripture  or  tradi- 

tovv,  to  crying,  to  difappomtment ;  all  their  defires  are  tion,  both  its  adive  and  feparate  exigence  ;  but  with 
preientiy  iatished  ;  while  they  are  calling**  they  are  an-  nroofs  from  tr action  — *■  _ • 


cde  of  its  faculties  dependent  on  the  body,  are  upon  its  According 
feparation  at  death  obhged  to  difpofe  of  it  fome  other to  others,  &- 
way.  In  efiablifhing  their  theory,  they  ufually  begin  ftate  o£ 
with  attempting  to  prove,  from  Scripture  or  tradi- 

_ 1  r _ .  •  n  .  .  .  CXUlwIlCs* 


fit,. 


4'i 


prefently  fatisfied  ;  while  they  are  calling*  they  are  an- 
fwered  ;  while  they  are  fpeakiag,  they  are  heard.  Their 
mental  faculties  are  alfo  enlarged  ;  they  no  more  fee 
things  obfcurely,  and  as  through  a  cloud,  but  continu¬ 
ally  beholding  new  wonders  and  beauties  in  creation, 
are  contlantly  exclaiming,  «  Holy,  holy,  holy  !  is  the 
Lord  of  Hofts,  worthy  is  he  to  receive  glory,  and  ho¬ 
nour,  and  thankfgiving  ;  and  to  him  be  aferibed  wif¬ 
dom,  and  power,  and  might;  for  great  and  marvellous  are 
his  works,  and  the  whole  univerfe  is  filled  with  his  glory.” 

Their  notions  of  hell  differ  confiderably.  Some  un- 
derflandiiig  the-  Scriptures  literally,  have  plunged  the 
wicked  into  an  abyfs  without  any  bottom;  have  made 
this  gulph  darker  than  night ;  have  filled  it  with  ranco- 


proofs  from  tradition  we  intend  not  to  meddle.  Their 
arguments  from  Scripture  being  of  more  value,  deferve 
our  ferious  confideration  ;  and  are  nearly  as  follow. 

Abraham,  they  fay,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  are  ftill  living, 
becaufe  Jehovah  is  their  God,  and  he,  it  is  allowed,  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  But  their 
opponents  reply,  'l  hat  this  is  the  argument  which  our 
Saviour  brought  from  the  writings  of  Mofes  to  prove  a 
future  refurre&ion  of  the  dead;  and  that  asy  per- 
fon  who  looks  into  the  context,  will  fee  it  was  not 
meant  of  a  middle  ftate.  From  the  dead  living  unto 
God,  our  Saviour  infers  nothing  more  than  that  they 
(hall  live  at  the  refurre&ion ;  and  that  thefe  gen. 
tlemen  would  do  well  in  future  to  make  a  diftin&ion 


and  have  dcfcribed  it  as  full  of  fulphur,  burning  for 
ever.  This  frightful  gulph  has  by  fome  been  placed 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  by  fome  in  the  fun ;  by 
fome^  in  the  moon  ;  and  by  fome  in  a  comet :  but  as 
the  Scriptures  have  determined  nothing  on  the  fubjedl 
all  fuch  conjectures  are  idle  and  groundless. 

Others  imagine,  that  the  fire  and  fulphur  are  here 
to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  fenfe.  Thefe  fuppofe  the 
torments  of  hell  to  be  troubles  of  mind  and  remorfes 


A  U  1_  rr  ° . . o  .  x  ui  tllUUgU 

Abraham,  Ilaac,  and  Jacob,  be  living  unto  God,  our 
oaviour  has  allured  us  that  Abraham  is  dead,  and  the 
prophets  dead. 

A  fecond  argument  is  that  glimpfe  which  St  Paul 
had  of  paradife  about  14  years  before  he  had  written 
his  Second  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians.  To  this  argu* 
ment  their  opponents  reply,  That  as  St  Paul  could  not 
tell  .whether,  on  that,  occafion,  he  was  out  of  the  body 
or  in  the  body,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  whole 


d- 


iam  a  leparate  exiltencce,  bring  Scripture  to  prove  that 


Mil  ^  than  heaven  or  heft,  is  a  middle  ftate.  On  this  fub- 
o  J««  there  being  little  revealed  in  Scripture,  many  have 


r  ,  ..o  itvcmeu  m  ocripture,  many  have 

thought  >t  incumbent  upon  them  to  iupply  the  defect ; 
which  they  feem  to  have  done  in  different  ways.  From 
he  Sciiptm-es  fpeaking  frequently  of  the  dead  as  deeping 


..  .1 

?<0f 


the  body  ||  continues  united  to  Chriil  till  the  refurrec-  U  Shorts 
tion;  in  that  cafe,  St  Paul,  if  he  ivifhed  to  be  prefent 
with  the  Lord,  fhould  have  rather  remained  with  his 
body  than  left  it. 

the  mind  are  dependent  on  the  body,  fuppofe  ^hat  thev  FI*  ^°Ult^  ^rg'urnerit  is,  the  appearance  of  Mofes  and 
fleep  till  the  refurredion,  when  theLre^o  be  awake/  S  UP°n  "  m°T  °7 transfigumion.  To  which  . 

ed  by  the  trump  of  God,  reunited  t*o  their  bodies  have  tKrh/TT  rr7’  that  thefe  faints  appeared  in 

their  faculties  reftored,  and  their  fentence  awarded  ^  if  ;  ^  E  Ia*  was  never  divefted  of  his  body; 

-Hus  opinion  they  fupport  bv  what  St  Vrt*  f  ’  *  ^  the  accc>unt  which  we  have  of  the  burial  of 

the  Acts,  that  David  is  not  afceuded  into  heaven^"'  and  ,r  °/3’  3S  ^  fame  °*  the  ablcft  critics  and  foundeli 
that  this  patriarch  could  not  pollibly  be  fpeaki-/  "f  •  :'onclud«'. that  he  was  likewife  tianflated  to 

himfelf  when  he  faid,  “  Thou  wilt  not  leave  mv  fo^l  f  l  "  without Rafting.  death.  At  any  rate,  fay  they, 
hell,i.f.  the  place  of  the  dead.”  They  obferve  too  tbit  /  rnight  have  been  raffed  from  the  dead  for  the  very 
be  vidory  of  Chrift  over  death  and  the  grave  £7°^  /  • prtfent  3t  thc  transfiguration,  as  the 

.^y,  that  our  fouls  are  fubjed  to  Zif  Zl  TL  ?  ^  ^  teftimony 


.  .  UI  '-nrut  over  death  and  the  oraw  *  t  ,•  c  F  U1L  ^ansnguration,  as  the 

imply,  that  our  fouls  are  fubject  to  theif  power  thlt  T  v*  fa,nts  «rtainl7  ™ere,  to  bear  teftimony 

accordingly  the  Scripture fpeaks frequentlyPof  theVolll  /fifth ^  *  reflll're^,on  and  vi<a°ry  over  the  grave/ 

^near  to>  ite  b«i  redee.L  fl,  A  ^  ™ent  -  ^  ^ ^  ' 

declares  I  ^  ;  that  thePfalmift,  however, 

^Clares  plainly,  that  when  the  breath  of  man  goeth 

hK  l: _ ^  t  1 


th.*f  i8>  What  °UC  Saviour  faid5 to  the 

ef,  Vtnly  I  fay  unto  thee,  to-day  thou  lhalt  be 
with  m  paradife.”  The  objection  ufually  made 

?h/  lh  fatfth|  expaeffl0n  ls  evident]y  ambiguous,  and 
that  the  fenfe  depends  entirely  on  the  pundtuation  :  for 


it..  1  1 . v»  wnen  trie  breath  of 

thought  retU™eth/°  his  earth,  and  that  very  day  his 

fult  FI  rWnlft'  ,  And  ftould  a”y  one  choofe  to  con-  if  the  nnint  T*""7  tne  Punctuatlon  :  ior 

,1  cdtfiaftts,  he  will  find,  that  the  living  know  that  «  v^rT  placed  after  to-day,  the  meaning  will  be 

'  «  .  a‘“l  lhat  there  is  uo  work,  not de.ke,  noi1 


yioura. 


O,  Father !  can  it  be  that  fouls  fublime 
Return  to  vifit  our  terreftrial  clime  ? 

Or  that  the  gen’rous  mind,  releas’d  at  death, 
Should  covet  lazy  limbs  and  mortal  breath  ? 

In  no  one  inftance,  they  continue,  have  Chnftian* 
perhaps  more  apparently  than  in  this  argument  wrefted 
the  fcript lives  to  their  own  hurt :  by  thus  raihly  at- 
temping  to  accommodate  the  facred  do&nnes  of  reh* 
gion  to  a  preconceived  philofophical  hypothefis,  they 
have  laid  themfelves  open  to  the  ridicule  of  deijts,  and 
have  been  obliged,  for  the  fake  of  confiftency,  either  to 
deny  or  to  fpeak  fliglitingly  of  the  refurre&ton;  which 
is  certainly  the  fureft  foundation  of  their  hope,  feeing 
St  Paul  hath  affured  us,  that  if  there  be  no  refurreaioa 
of  the  dead,  then  they  which  are  fallen  afleep  in  Chnit 
are  perifhed,  and  thole  who  furvive  may  eat  and  drink, 
and  ad  as  they  pleafe,  for  to-morrow  they  die;  and  die, 
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p'lac"  of  the  dead 

l,e  forbade  one  of  the  women  to  touch  him,  as  he  had 
not  yet  afeended  to  the  Father.  Hell  therefore,  and 
paradife,  continue  they,  feem  to  be  in  this  paffage 1  the 
very  fame  thing,  the  place  of  the  dead  ;  and  our  bavi- 
*  our’s  intention,  they  add,  was  not  to  go  to  heaven  ^ 
that  time,  but  to  (how  his  victory  over  death  and  the 
grave,  to  whofe  power  all  mankind  had  become  fub- 
ieft  bv  the  difobedience  of  their  hrft  parents. 

'the  foul  is  Without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this 
by  feme  difpute,  the  ingenious  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 

fuppsfcd  toE.drtbj  endeavours  to  prove,  upon  the  authority  ot  the 
ref,de.in.„  ancient  fathers,  that  paradife  lies  between  the  earth  and 

the  refur-  the  moon;  and  the  learned  Dodwell,  on  the  fame  au- 

reClion.  thority,  has  made  it  the  common  receptacle  of  fouls  til 
the  refurreftion  ;  but  has  not  told  us  whether  or  not 
they  are  to  be  accountable  for  the  actions  of  this  fepa- 

may  be  m.h„  ^  wo 

wt-ISi »«»» of  •  — -  -s-s  SSffiS  32  — =2  2S. 

of  Rome  many.  The  ftate  of  purgation,  obfeurely  hinted I  in  ^  eminent,  and  whofe  memory  we  refpett,  ha- 

fuppofes  a  doarines  of  Pythagoras,  and  openly  a™'^,bL  ;  P;nJ written  “  An  E(fay  toward  the  proof  of  a  fepa- 
Votary.  and  v;  ;1,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Romiftt  J™,  State  of  Souls  between  Death  and  the  RefuiTec- 

who  fupport  their  opinion  on  c and  awalen  ion,  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Rewards  of  V,r- 
of  feripture,  which  are  always  of  a  yielding  and  a  waxen  ,  immediately  after  death,”  has  taken  this 

nature,  may  eafily  be  twilled  to  any  hypothefis,  and  like  tue  and  Vice  >  y  ^  ^  wQrk  not 

sreneral  lovers  efponfe  rather  from  mtereft  than  merit.  motco,  Became  _  „  S  ,  .  _r  -u.  j 

O  _  „  , 1  r  ■%  _  _  nr?  ntVKIOUSth 


enerai  iuvers  . . —  -  .  ,  pvprntpd  foeedilv,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  fons  of 

nthe/s  for-*"  It  has  difpleafed  others,  becaufe  they  are  anxious  .g  full^  fet  them  to  do  evil.”  “  The  doarine,  he 

yefe  that  the  righteous  ftiould  have  a  fore-tafte  of  their  joys,  0f  the  refurre&ion  of  the  body  and  the  confe- 

thefoul  af-  the  wicked  of  their  torments,  immediately  a  er  .  ,  ‘  Y  >  f  heaven  and  of  hell,  is  a  guard  and  mo- 

which  they  infer  to  be  certainly  the  cafe  from  the  pa  w>  faut  ;t  j,  rcnounced  by  the  enemies 

ftate  of  re-  table  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus(v).  Bu  of  our  holy  Chriftianity  ;  and  (liould  we  give  up  the  re¬ 
wards  and  objeaed,  that  the  rich  man  is  fuppofed  t  ’  compenfesyof  feparate  fouls,  while  the  deift  denies  the 

junifb-  the  place  of  torments,  and  that  this  punilli  f  f,  refurreaion  of  the  body,  I  fear,  between  both  we  (hould 
in  a  not  to  take  place  on  their  own  hypothefis  till  after  the  and  A  the  caufe  of  virtUe,  and  leave 

fentence  at  the  refurrea.on.  .  „  .  j,  t '0  naked  and  defencelefs.” 

Another  argument  ufed  for  the  intermediate  ttat  ^  aHthor>  who  wiihes  much  that  the  pumfhment 

the  vifion  of  St  John  m  the  Apoca  yP  *  ,  f  i  r  0f  crjmes  (hould  follow  immediately  after  death,  is  of 

fion  the  Evangelift  few  under  the  ajar  the  foul  of  thofc  ^.^that  .f  heaven  intended  to  ?check  vice  and  Lr 
that  were  flam  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  teton  P  in  the  worldj  it  ha3  aaed  unwifely,  if  it  really  ha* 

ny  which  they  held.  Their  opponents  011  deferred  the  punilhment  of  the  wicked  to  fo  late  a  pc 

thefe  vifible  fouls  were  immaterial,  as  St  John  heard  them  d  P  a;  «  F  fuch,  he  obferves,  is  the 

cry  with  aloud  voice,  and  faw  white  robes  given  unto  and  My  of  our  natures,  that  men  will  not 

every  one  of  them.  If  they  had  bodies,  that  circumftance  influenced  and  alarmed  by  diftant  profpefts, 

might  chance  to  prove  a  refurreftion  luimediately  after  Je  fo  .m.ch  n«  for  a/event  /hich  they 

death,  and  fo  fuperfede  the  general  refurreftion  at  the  veryPfar  off,  as  they  would  for  the  fame 

laft  day.  ,  ,  r  f-L„  event  if  it  commences  as  foon  as  ever  this  mortal  he 

While  fuch  conclufions  as  are  here  dawn  from 1  the  ^  The  v;cioHS  man  w;n  indulge  his  fenfualitieb 

parable  and  vifion,  fay  tlie  oppofers  0  a  ,  ,  and  ye  down  t0  fleep  in  death  witli  this  comfort,  I 

confcious  exiftence,  imply  that  the  dea  a  X.  n-all  take  mv  reft  here  for  100  or  1000  years,  and  per 

raifed,  and  are  now  receiving  the  refpeaive  mvards  of  my  o{Fences  maybe  forgotten; 

than  confident  with  themfelves,  when  they  think  that  of  P^Hment.^  ^  th;nks  ^  ^  hypothr 

this  foul  would  derive  an  advantage  from  itft; after  uno  expedient,  and  that  from  ^ 

win.  either  ,  new  Mem  of  n*te,  or  oli I  one.  bow  £  J :  »*  TO  htP  to  t,  ^ 

ever  much  altered.  Baxter,  they  fay,  who  law  the  m-  V  J  *  tnnc 
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degree. 
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(o)  Whitby  fhows  that  this  parable  was  conformable  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews _  al :  that  time  ; in 
Mahometans,  who  believe  in  the  refujredion  of  the  dead,  fuppofe  hkewrfe  a  ftate  of  rewards  and  pnmfcm 
khc  grave,  ^ 
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•rcc-  trine  of  Scripture ;  but  how  far  his  reaions  can  be 
n*  here  juftified  we  mean  not  to  determine  ;  we  fhall  leave 
that  to  be  fettled  by  others,  reminding  them  only  that 
the  diftance  of  future  rewards  and  punifhmeDts  is  not 
greater  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  fleep  of  the  foul  than 
on  the  contrary  hypothecs.  Every  man  who  has  but 
dipt  into  the  fcience  of  metaphyfics  knows,  and  no  man 
ever  knew  better  than  he  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  that  time  unper- 
•ceived  paffes  away  as  in  an  inftant;  and  that  if  the  foul 
be  in  a  Hate  void  of  confcionfnefs  between  death  and 
the  refurredlion,  the  man  who  has  lain  in  his  grave 
TOGO  years  will  appear  to  himfelf  to  have  died  in  one 
moment  and  been  raifed  in  the  next.  We  would  like- 
wife  recommend  to  thofe  who  may  henceforth  be  in¬ 
clined  to  inculcate  any  tiling  a3  a  dc&rine  of  Scripture 
merely  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  expediency,  always 
to  remember  that  God  is  above,  that  they  are  below, 
that  he  is  omnifcient,  that  they  are  of  yeftcrday  and 
know  little,  that  their  words  therefore  fhould  be  wary 
and  few,  and  that  they  fhould  always  fpeak  with  re- 
fpe£l  of  whatever  concerns  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe, 
or  relates  to  his  government  either  in  the  natural  or  mo¬ 
ral  world.  For  wilt  thou,  fays  the  Higheft,  difannul 
my  judgement?  Wilt  thou  condemn  me  th  cat  thou  may- 
eft  be  righteous  ?  fhall  he  that  contendeth  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty  inftrud  him  ?  He  that  reproveth  God  let  him 
anfwer  it. 

If,  in  ftating  thefe  oppofite  opinions,  we  may  feem 
to  have  favoured  what  has  been  called  the  fleep  of  the 
foul,  it  is  not  from  any  conviction  of  its  truth,  for 
there  are  particular  texts  of  Scripture  which  appear  to 
us  to  militate  againft  it.  We  are  fatisfied,  however, 
that  it  is  a  very  harmlefs  opinion,  neither  injurious  to  the 
reft  of  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith  nor  to  virtuous 
praCtice  ;  and  that  thofe  who  have  poured  forth  tor¬ 
rents  of  obloquy  upon  fueh  as  may  have  held  it  in  fim- 
plicity  and  godly  ilncerity,  have  either  millaken  the 
doCtrine  which  they  condemned,  or  been  poffeffed  by 
a  fpirit  lefs  mild  than  that  of  the  gofpel  (x). 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  middle  ftate,  the  refur- 
reCtion  (lands  on  a  different  bafis.  It  is  repeatedly  af- 
Uy  af-ferted  in  Scripture;  and  thofe  grounds  on  which  webe- 
Ifeve  it  are  authenticated  fads,  which  the  affe&ation, 
the  ingenuity,  and  the  hatred  of  fceptics,  have  number- 
lefs  times  attempted  in  vain  to  difprove.  Thefe  facts 
we  are  now  to  coniider,  referring  our  readers  for  the 
character  of  the  witneffes,  the  authenticity  of  the  go- 
fpel-hiftory,.  and  the  poftibility  of  miracles,  to  the 
parts  of  this  work  where  thefe  fubjeds  are  treated 
(See  Miracle,  Metaphysics,  Parti.  Chap.  vii.  and 
Religion)  ;  or,  fhould  more  particular  information  be 
required,  to  the  writings  of  Ditton,  Sherlock,  and  Weft. 

Our  Lord,  after  proving  his  divine  million  by  the 
miracles  which  he  wrought,  and  by  the  completion  of 
ancient  predf&ions  in  which  he  was  deferibed,  declared 
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that  the  do&rine  of  a  refurreaion  was  one  of  thofe 
truths  which  he  came  to  announce.  To  fhowthat  fuch 
an  event  was  poffible,  he  reftored  to  life  the  daughter  of  ^ 
Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  fynagogue,  a  young  man  of  Nain,  The  pom-' 
who  was  carried  out  on  his  bier  to  be  buried,  and  his  bility  of  it 
friend  Lazarus,  whofe  body  at  the  time  was  thought  to  ^own  by 
have  become  the  prey  of  corruption.  Though  the  two  viol’s* ra:- 
firft  of  thefe  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  prefence  offing  f  veral 
a  number  of  witneffes,  yet  the  laft,  owing  to  particular  perform 
circumftances,  produced  a  much  greater  noife  among  tbe 
the  Jews.  It  was  performed  On  a  perfon  feemingly  ot  *  * 
fome  note,  in  the  village  of  Bethany,  not  far  from  Je- 
rufalem,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  many  perfons 
who  from  the  metropolis  had  come* to  condole  with 
Mary  and  Martha.  No  doubts  were  entertained  of  the 
reality  of  Lazarus’s  death.  Our  Lord  was  at  a  diftance  \ 

when  he  expired,  and  his  body  had  already  been  lying 
for  fome  days  in  the  grave.  When  he  came  forth  at 
the  voice  of  our  Lord,  all  were  aftonifhed.  Thofe  from 
Jerufalem,  _on  returning  home,  are  impatient  to  relate 
what  they  had  feen  ;  thofe  who  heard  of  fo  memorable 
an  event  cannot  conceal  it  ;  the  report  reaches  the  ears 
of  the  Pharifees  and  chief  priefts.  They  are  foon  made 
acquainted  with  every  circumftance  ;  and  dreading  the 
iflue,  they  think  it  neceffary  to  call  a  council  upon  the 
occafion,  and  concert  the  meafures  that  ought  to  be 
purfued  in  a  matter  which  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  fo  many  and  important  confequences.  In  this 
council,  it  feemed  to  be  agreed  that  our  Lord  had  per¬ 
formed,  and  was  ft  ill  continuing  to  perform,  many  mi¬ 
racles  :  That  this  laft  miracle,  as  being  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  kind,  would  make  many  converts ;  and  that  if 
meafures  were  not  fpeedily  taken  to  prevent  thefe  un¬ 
common  difplays  of  his  power,  all  would  believe  on 
him  :  the  jealoufy  of  the  Romans  would  be  excited,  the 
rulers  depofed,  and  the  nation  of  the  Jews>  deprived  of 
its  few  remaining  privileges.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe 
private  concefftons  made  in  the  council,  the  members 
who  dreaded  to  let  their  fentiinents  be  known  to  the 
people,  affedl  in  public  to  treat  our  Saviour  as  an  im- 
poftor.  But  he  who  already  had  demonftrated  the  ab- 
furdity  of  their  opinion,  who  fuppofed  that  his  miracles 
were  wrought  by  Beelzebub  prince  of  the  devils,  is  again 
ready  to  confute  the  ridiculous  affertion  of  thofe  who 
pretended  to  fay  that  they  were  a  deception.  His  friend 
Lazarus  was  (till  living  at  the  diftance  of  only  a  few 
miles,  and  many  of  the  Jews  who  had  gone  to  fee  him 
were  ready  to  atteft  the  truth  of  the  report.  If  the 
rulers,  apprehending  the  confequences  of  the  truth,  be 
afraid  to  know  it,  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  go  to 
Bethany,  or  to  fend  for  Lazarus  and  thofe  who  were 
prefent  at  his  refurredion,  our  Lord  gives  them  a  fair 
opportunity  of  deteding  his  fraud,  if  there  was  any  fuch 
to  be  found  in  him.  To  preferve  their  power,  and  re¬ 
move  the  jealous  fufpicion  of  the  Romans,  it  had  been 
already  determined  in  council  to  put  him  to  death  ;  arid 
S  our 


r  fCrh^  no '  man  bas  keen  more  culpable  in  this  refped  than  the  .celebrated  Warburton,  who  feems  at 
-  r  o  lave  himfelf  denied  an  intermediate  ftate  of  confcious  exiftence.  He  afterwards  imagined  that  fuch  a 
ivHte  is  luppoled,  though  not  cxprefsly  affetted,  in  Scripture  ;  and  at  laft  he  maintained  it  with  all  the  zeal  and 
warm  i,  ot  a  profelyte.  To  prove  the  fmcerity  of  his  converfion,  he  treated  his  adverfaries  with  fcurrilous 

bant^r»  and abufe ;  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  which  feldom  fucceeds  in  recommending  a  bad  caufe,  and 
tvluch  never  confers  credit  on  one  that  is  good, 
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Refurrrc-  our  Lord  foretels  that  the  third  day  after  his  death  he 
t!on-  fli all  rife  from  the  grave.  Here  no  place  was  referred 

^ -  for  deception.  The  feet  of  the  Pharifees  and  the  chief 

pridls  are  openly  warned  and  put  upon  their  .  guard  ; 
and,  very  fortunately  for  the  caufe  of  Chnlhamty,  this 
lingular  prediftion  was  not  heard  with  fcorn,  or  indeed, 
if  with  fcorn,  it  was  only  afft&ed.  We  know  from  the 
fentiments  exprefTed  in  the  council,  that  our  Lord  was 
fecretly  dreaded  by  the  rulers ;  that  his  miracles  were 
far  from  being  diferedited  ;  and  that  his  predictions,  111 
their  private  opinion,  were  not  to  be  flighted.  1  he 
means  accordingly  which  they  employed  to  prevent,  even 
in  the  very  appearance,  the  completion  of  his  prophecy, 
were  admirably  calculated  to  remove  the  fcruples  ol  the 
molt  wary  and  fceptical  inquirers,  if  their  object  was  only 
to  featch  after  truth.  At  the  next  feflival  of  the  pafs- 
over,  when  the  fcheme  of  Caiaphas  was  put  in  execution, 
and  when  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  council  that 
he  fhould  die,  to  fave  the  nation  from  the  jealouly  o. 
the  Romans  ;  as  a  proof  of  their  Heady  loyalty  to 
Rome  he  was  apprehended,  was  tried  as  an  enemy  to 
her  government,  was  at  lait  condemned  upon  falfe  evi¬ 
dence,  and  fufpended  on  a  crofs  until  they  were  fully  ia- 
,  tisfied  of  his  death.  Even  after  his  death,  the  fpear  ot 
a  foldier  was  thrull  into  his  fide  ;  and  the  water  that 
gullied  out  with  the  blood  is  a  proof  to  tliofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  ftru&ure  and  economy  of  living 
bodies,  that  he  mull;  have  been  fome  time  dead. 

And  abive  After  he  was  taken  down  from  the  crofs,  a  feal  was 
all  by  His  put  on  the  door  of  the  fcpulchre  in  which  he  was  laid, 
own  refur-  as  the  belt  check  again!!:  fecret  fraud ;  and  a  guai  o 
££i5ticn.  fddiers  was  ftationed  around  it,  as  the  befl  fecurity 
againfl  open  violence.  In  fpite,  however,  of  all  thefe 
precautions,  the  prediction  was  accomplilhed ;  the  an- 
o-d  of  God,  defeending  from  heaven  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  like  lightning,  and  with  raiment  white  as  fnow ; 
the  watch  fhake,  and  become  as  dead  men  ;  the  earth 
quakes  ;  the  ftone  is  rolled  from  the  mouth  of  the  fe- 
pulchre  ;  the  angel  fits  on  it,  and  our  Lord  comes 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  Jews  to  allege  that  his  difei- 
ples  came  in  the  night,  and  Hole  him  away,  while  the 
watch  were  afleep.  One  muft  fmile  at  thefe  puerile  af- 
fertions.  How  came  the  difciples  to  know  that  the 
watch  were  afleep  ;  or  what  excufe  had  the  watch  for 
deeping,  and  incurring  a  punifhment  which  they  knew 
to  be  capital  in  the  Roman  law  ?  and  how  came  they,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  to  be  brought  as  an  evidence  for 
thofe  tranfadions  that  happened  at  the  time  when  they 
were  afleep  ? 

Whatever  credit  may  be  given  by  modern  infidels  to 
this  ill-framed  flory,  it  is  pad  difpute  that  it  had  none 
among  the  Jewifh  rulers  at  the  time  that  it  was  current. 
Not  long  after  our  Saviour’s  refurredion,  the  apoftles 
were  called  before  the  council,  and  threatened  with 
death  for  teaching  in  the  name  of  Jefus.  Tlieir  bold- 
nefs  upon  that  occafion  was  fo  provoking  to  the  rulers* 
that  the  threat  would  have  been  inftantly  put  in  execu¬ 
tion,  had  not  Gamaliel,  a  dodor  of  the  law  of  high  re¬ 
putation,  put  them  in  mind  of  other  impoftors  who  had 
perifhed  in  tlieir  attempts  to  miflead  the  people  ;  and 
concluded  a  very  fenfible  fpeech  with  thefe  remarkable 
words  :  “  And  now,  I  fay  unto  you,  refrain  from  thefe 
men,  and  let  them  alone  ;  for  if  this  counfel,  or  this 
work,  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be 


of  God9  yc  cannot  overthrow  it,  left  haply  ye  be  found  Rcfu:iCc 
even  to  fight  againft  God.”  This  advice  the  council  ^ 
followed.  But  is  it  poffible  that  Gamaliel  could  have 
given  it,  or  the  council  paid  the  leaf!  regard  to  it,  had 
the  ftory  of  the  difciples  dealing  the  body  been  then 
credited  ?  Surely  fome  among  them  would  have  obfer- 
ved,  that  a  work  or  counfel,  founded  on  impofture  and 
fraud,  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  God ,  and  they  would 
unqueftionably  have  flain  the  apoftles. 

The  ftory  of  flealing  the  body  is  indeed  one  of  the 
moft  feufelefs  fidions  that  ever  was  invented  in  fupport 
of  a  bad  caufe.  Our  Lord  was  on  earth  40  days  after 
lie  arofe.  He  appeared  frequently  to  his  difciples.  He 
ate  and  dr  ank  in  their  prefence  ;  and  when  fome  of  them 
doubted,  lie  bade  them  handle  him  and  fee  that  he  was 
not  a  fpedre,  fhowed  the  mark  of  the  fpear  in  his  fide, 
and  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his  feet  and  hands.  Be- 
fides  thus  appearing  to  his  difciples,  he  was  feen  by 
more  than  500  brethren  at  one  time  ;  all  of  whom,  as 
well  as  his  difciples,  muft  neceflarily  have  known  him 
previous  to  his  fuffering,  and  could  therefore  atteft 
that  he  was  the  perfon  who  was  once  dead,  but  was  then 
alive.  Yet  for  ftrangers  in  general,  who  had  not  feen 
him  previous  to  his  death,  and  could  not  therefore  iden¬ 
tify  his  perfon  after  he  arofe,  our  Lord,  referved 
many  other  proofs  that  were  equally  convincing.  Be< 
fore  his  afcenfion,  he  bade  his  difciples  wait  till  they  re¬ 
ceived  power,  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  defeending  upon 
them  :  That  then  they  fhould  be  witneffes  with  him, 
both  in  Jerufalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and.  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermoft  ends  of  the  earth  ;  in  order  that 
the  people  of  all  thefe  nations,  obferving  the  miracles 
wrought  in  his  name,  might  themfelves  become  ocular 
witneffes  that  thofe  who  preached  his  refurredion.  were 
warranted  to  do  fo  by  his  authority  ;  and  that  this  au¬ 
thority,  on  which  fo  numerous  miracles  attended,  muft 
be  divine.  >  # 

We  intend  not  here  to  examine  the  minute  objections  Minute 
and  cavils  that  have  been  advanced  refpeding  the  truth jeflioos 
of  this  important  fad.  The  kinds,  however,  we  fhalltr.f1Q« 
mention  in  general.  Some  have  doubted  of  our  Lord’s Vi  S 
refurredion,  as  being  an  event  which  is  not  confirmed 
by  general  experience,  becaufe  they  imagine  that  what 
happens  once  fhould  happen  again,  and.  even  repeatedly, 
in  order  to  be  true.  Some,  taking  their  own  to  be  pre¬ 
ferable  fchemes,  have  objeded  to  the  way  in  which  it 
happened,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  narrated. — 
Some  have  imagined,  that  poflibly  the  gofpel  hiftory 
may  be  falfe  ;  that  poflibly  the  difciples  were  very  ig¬ 
norant,  and  might  be  deceived  ;  that  poflibly,  too,  they 
were  deep  politicians,  and  a  fet  of  impoftors  ;  and  that 
poflibly  the  writings  which  deteded  their  falfehoods 
may  have  been  deftroyed.  It  is  difficult  to  reafon,  and 
worfe  to  convince,  againft  this  evidence  of  pofiibilities : 
but  we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  to  the  candid  reader  it  will 
appear  fufflciently  overturned  in  our  article  Miracle; 
where  it  is  fhown  that  neither  clpwns  nor  politicians 
could  have  a  :  ied  the  part  that  was  aded  by  the  apoftles, 
had  not  the  refurredion  been  an  undoubted  fa.d. 

Some  of  the  objedors  to  it  have  alfo  maintained,  that 
poflibly  there  is  nothing  material  without  us,  that  there 
is  nothing  mental  within  us,  and  that  poflibly  the  whole 
world  is  ideas.  This  mode  of  arguing  we  pretend,  not 
to  explain  ;  it  is  thought  by  fome  to  proceed. entirely 
from  a  perverfenefs  of  mind  or  difpofltion,  while  in  book* 
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Re  rcc*  0f  medicine  it  is  always  confidered  as  a  fymptom  of  dif- 
eafc,  and  the  patient  recommended  to  be  treated  in  the 
J  hofpital,  and  not  in  the  academy.. 

Iir  tance  By  his  railing  others,  and  particulary  by  riling  him- 
<>f ,  doe-  felf,  from  the  dead,  our  Saviour  demonftrated  that  a  re- 
rM'f  a  furred  ion  from  the  dead  is  poflible.  And  on  that  au- 
■eFuj  c-  thority,  which  by  liis  miracles  he  proved  to  be  divine, 
lie  declared  to  his  followers,  that  there  is  to  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  refure&ion  both  of  the  jull  and  of  the  unjuft,  in- 
ftru&ing  his  difciples  to  propagate  this  do&rine  through 
all  nations  ;  St  Paul  confefling,  that  if  there  be  no  refur- 
re&ion  of  the  dead,  preaching  is  vain,  and  our  faith  is 
vain. 

As  to  the  order  of  fucceffion  in  which  the  dead  are 
to  be  raifed,  the  Scriptures  are  almoft  filent.  St  Paul 
fays,  that  every  man  is  to  rife  in  his  own  order,  and 
that  the  dead  in  Chrift  are  to  rife  frit:  and  St  John  ob- 
ferved  in  his  vifion,  that  tlie  fouls  of  them  which  were 
beheaded  for  the  witnefs  of  Jefus,  and  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  which  had  not  worlhipped  the  bead,  neither 
liis  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their 
foreheads,  or  in  their  hands,  lived  and  reigned  with 
Chrift  a  thoufand  years ;  but  the  reft  of  the  dead  lived 
_  not  again  until  the  thoufand  years  (y)  were  Unified. 

]rit  vhat  A  queftion  that  has  much  oftener  agitated  the  minds 
i  the)  of  men  is,  with  what  fort  of  bodies  are  the  dead  to  be 
11  raifed  ?  St  Paul  has  anfwered,  with  incorruptible  and 
immortal  bodies  (z).  And  to  filence  the  difputatious 
caviller  of  his  day,  he  illuftrated  his  dodrine  by  the 
growth  of  grain.  “  Thou  fool  (faid  he),  that  which 
thou  foweft,  thou  foweft  not  that  body  that  fhall  be, 
but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  of  fome  other 
grain. ”  To  us  it  appears  very  furprifing,  that  any  one 
who  reads  this  paffage  with  the  flighted:  attention, 
fhould  perplex  himfelf,  or  difturb  the  church  with  idle 
attempts  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  bodies  with  which 
we  fhall  die  and  rife  again  at  the  laft  day.  The  apoftle 
exprefsly  affirms,  that  “  flelh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God;  that  we  fhall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  laft  trump  ; 
that  there  are  celeflial  bodies  and  bodies  terreftrial ;  and 
that  the  glory  of  the  celeftial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of 
the  terreftrial  another.’ ’ 


That  this  implies  a  total  change  of  qualities,  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  difpnte  ;  but  ftill  it  has  been  confidered  as  an 
article  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  that  we  are  to  rife  with  the 
fame  bodies  in  refped  of  fuhftance.  What  is  meant  by 
the  identity  of  fubftance,  with  qualities  wholly  different, 
it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive.  Perhaps  the  meaning 
maybe,  that  our  incorruptible  bodies  fhall  confift  of  the 
lame  material  particles  with  our  mortal  bodies,  though 
thefe  particles  will  be  differently  arranged  to  produce 
the  different  qualities.  But  as  the  particles  of  our 
,  prefen t  bodies  are  conftantly  changing,  and  as  different 

particles  compofe  the  body  at  different  times,  a  queftion 
lias  been  put,  With  what  fet  of  particles  fhall  we  rife? 
Here  a  lingular  variety  of  opinions  have  been  held. 
Some  *  oonteiid,  that  we  fliall  rife  with  the  original 
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(lamina  of  our  bodies  derived  from  our  parents ;  fome  Refarrec- 
are  for  rifing  with  that  fet  of  particles  which  they  had  tion* 
at  birth  ;  fome  with  the  fet  which  they  are  to  have  at  f 

death  ;  and  fome  with  the  particles  which  remain  after 
maceration  in  waterf ;  though,  God  knows,  that  if  this  { 
maceration  be  continued  long,  thefe  may  arife  with  few 
or  no  particles  at  all.  Another  query  has  given  much 
alarm.  What  if  any  of  thefe  particles  fhould  enter  a 
vegetable,  compofe  its  fruit,  and  be  eaten  by  a  man, 
woman,  or  a  child  ?  Will  not  a  difpute,  fimilar  to  that 
apprehended  by  the  Sadducees  about  the  wife  of  the 
feven  brothers,  neceffarily  follow,  whofe  particles'  arc 
they  to  be  at  the  refurredion  ?  Againft  this  confufion, 
they  truft  that  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  heaven  will 
take  all  the  proper  and  neceffary  meafures  ;  and  they 
even  venture  to  point  out  a  way  in  which  that  may  be 
done.  A  foot  deep  of  earth,  they  obferve,  in  two  or 
three  of  the  counties  of  England,  fuppofing  each 
perfon  to  weigh  on  an  average  about  feven  ftones  and 
a  few  pounds,  would  amply  fupply  with  material  bodies 
600,000,000  of  fouls  for  no  lefs  a  fpace  than  20,000 
years an3  therefore  there  feems  to  be  no  neceffity  for  §;  See  HoJyi 
the  vamping  up  of  their  old  materials  to  lodge  and  ac -Refurreftion 
commodate  new  fouls.  ‘  */  the  fame 

But,  unluckily  here,  the  queftion-  is  not  about  th aJPrteJm 
poffibility  of  keeping  the  particles  of  different  bodies 
feparate  and  diftind.  The  queftion  is  rather,  What  have 
the  Scriptures  determined  on  the  fubjed  ?  Now  the 
Scriptures  fay,  that  the  fpirit  returns  unto  God  who 
gave  it.  And  fhould  it  be  alked,  in  what  place  does  he 
referve  it  till  the  refurredion  ?  the  Scriptures  reply,  in 
the  place  of  the  dead  ;  becaufe  the  foul  defeends  into 
the  pit,  is  redeemed  from  the  grave  ;  and  the  fling  of 
death,  the  laft  enemy  that  is  to  be  deftroyed,  fhall  be 
taken  away  when  the  trumpet  of  God  fhall  found  .*  at 
which  time  tlie  dead  that  deep  in  their  graves  fhall 
awake, .  fliall  hear  the  voice,  and  fliall  come  forth. 

There  is  not  here  fo  much  as  a  word  concerning  the 
body ;  and  therefore  it  was  afleed  with  what  bodies 
are  the  dead  to  be  raifed?  To  which  it  was  anfwered, 
the  vile  body  is  to  be  changed.  The  body;  which  is,  is 
not  the  body  which  fliall  be  ;  for  tlie  incorruptible  muft 
put  011  incorruption,  and  that  which  is  mortal,  put  on 
immortality. 

Tin’s  curious  difeovery  of  tlie  fent intents  of  Scripture 
we  owe  to  a  lay-man,  the  celebrated  Locke  ;  who,  in 
one  of  his  controverfies  with  the  bifliop  of  Worcefter, 
came  to  underftand  what  he  knew  not  before,  namely, 
that  nowhere  have  the  Scriptures  fpoken  of  the  refur- 
re&ion  of  the  fame  body  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  ufu-* 
ally  conceived.  The  refurredlion  of  the  fame  perfon  is 
indeed  promifed  ;  and  how  that  promife  may  be  fulfill¬ 
ed,  notwithftanding  the  conftant  change  of  the  particles 
of  the  body,  has  been  fliown  in  another  place.  See 
Metaphysics,  Part  III.  Chap.  iii. 

The  advocates,  therefore,  for  the  refurredion  of  the 
mortal,  body,  have  again  been  obliged  to  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ftiifts  of  reafoning.  It  is  proper,  fay  they, 

S  2  that 


(y)  Thefe  thoufand  years  formed  the  happy  millenium  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  fathers  ;  and  the 
earne  urnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  fimilar  notion  prevailed  amon^ 
the  Jews.  See  Millenium.  1  0 

r,rofC  with.,th!;  famre  J°d7’  both  as  t0  f,lbftan«  and  qualities ;  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  that 
to  perfon  fhould  be  known  and  identified  after  his  refurredion. 
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that  the  fame  bodies  which  have  been  accomplices  in 
our  vices  and  virtues,  Ihould  alfo  (hare  in  our  rewards 
and  punilhments.  Now,  granting  they  will,  fhall  _  one 
fet  of  particles  be  bound  for  the  crimes*  or  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  rewards,  of  the  animal  fyftem,  from  its  firtt. 
commencement  to  its  diffolution  ?  or  fliall  every  particle 
nfe  up  fucceffively,  and  receive  its  dividend  of  rewards 
and  pimifhments  for  the  vices  and  virtues  that  belonged 
to  the  fyftem  during  the  time  that  they  were  in  union 
with  the  fentient  principle  ?  and  is  the  hand  that  lell  in 
defending  a  father  to  be  (as  is  fuppofed  in  fome  of  the 
eaftern  countries)  rewarded  in  heaven  ;  while  the  other 
that  ftruck  him  when  tire  foil  became  vicious,  is  diimiiled 
into  torments  ? 

Finding  this-bypothefis  fupported  by  neither  Scrip¬ 
ture  nor  reafon,  they  next  appeal  to  the  ancient  fathers. 
And  they,  it  is  confeffed,  are  for  the  refurre&ion  of  the 
very  fame  flelh.  But  this  notion  is  diieftly  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  have  faid,  that  flelh  and  blood 
are  not  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  whatever  be  the  bodies  with  which  the  dead  are 
to  be  raifed  at  the  general  refurreftion,  all  mankind 
muft  appear  in  judgment,  and  receive  fentence  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  without  regard,  io 
far  as  we  know,  to  their  actions  and  conduct  in  the 
middle  flate.  After  this  fentence,  the  righteous  are  to 
enter  into  celeftial  and  eternal  joys,  and  the  wicked  to 
fuffer  the  punilhments  of  hell.  Thefe  punilhments 
fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  everlafting ;  others  think, 
that  after  fome  temporary  puniihment,  the  fouls  of  the 
wicked  are  to  be  annihilated ;  and  others  imagine,  that 
after  doing  purgatorial  penance  for  a  while  in  hell,  they 
arc  to  be  again  received  into  favour ;  inclining  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  denunciations  of  the  Almighty  as  a  child 
would  do  the  threatenings  of  his  mother,  or  a  lover 
the  affe&ed  chidings  of  his  miflrefs  (a). 

RESUSCITATION,  the  fame  with  reiurredtion 
and  revivification.  See  the  preceding  article  and  Re¬ 
animation.  .  .  ,  , 

The  term  refufeitation ,  however,  is  more  particularly 
ufed  by  chfcmifts  for  the  reproducing  a  mixed  body 
from  its  allies  ;  an  art  to  which  many  have  pretended, 
as  to  reproduce  plants,  Sec,  from  their  allies. 

RETAIL,  in  commerce,  is  the  felling  of  goods  in 
frnall  parcels,  in  oppofition  to  whole fale.  See  Com¬ 
merce 
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RETE  M1RAB1LE,  in  anatomy,  a  frnall  plexus  or  net-  Rete 

work  of  veffels  in  the  brain,  furrounding  the  pituitary  .!! 

Ket'cnlutu 

gland.  v*- 

RETENTION  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be,  a  ^ 
faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  keeps  or  retains  tliofe 
fimple  ideas  it  has  once  received,  by  fenfation  or  reflec¬ 
tion.  See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap.  ii. 

Retention  is  alfo  ufed,  in  medicine,  &c.  for  the 
Hate  of  contra&ion  in  the  folids  or  vafcular  parts  of  the 
body,  which  makes  them  hold  fall  their  proper  con¬ 
tents.  In  this  fenfe,  retention  is  oppofed  to  evacua¬ 
tion  and  excretion. 

RETICULAR  BODY  ( corpus  reticulare),  in  anato¬ 
my,  a  very  fine  membrane,  perforated,  in  the  manner  of 
a  net,  with  a  multitude  of  foramina.  It  is.  placed  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  cuticle ;  and  when  that  is  Separated 
from  the  cutis,  whether  by  art  or  accident,  this  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  be  parted  from 
it,  ieeming  rather  to  be  its  inner  fuperficies  than  a 
diflind  fub fiance.  In  regard  to  this,  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve,  firft,  the  places  in  which  it  is  found,  being  all 
tliofe  in  which  the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  moft  acute,  as  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  extremities  of  the  fingers, 
and  on  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  tongue,  however,  is 
the  part  where  it  is  moil  accurately  to  be  obferved  :  it 
is  more  eafily  diflinguifhable  there  than  anywhere  elfe, 
and  its  nature  and  flru&ure  arc  mod  evidently  feeir 

there.  #  . 

Its  colour  in  the  Europeans  is-  white  ;  but  in  the  ne¬ 
groes  and  other  black  nations  it  is  black  ;  in  the  tawny 
it  is  yellowifh:  the  fkin  itfelfin  both  is  white;  and  the 
blaeknefs  and  yellownefs  depend  altogether  011  the  co-  - 
lour  of  this  membrane. 

The  ufes  of  the  corpus  reticulare  are  to  preferve  the 
flrn&ure  of  the  other  parts  of  the  integuments,  and 
keep  them  in  their  determinate  form  and  fituation.  Ls 
apertures  give  paflage  to  the  hairs  and  fweat  through 
the  papillae  and  excretory  du£ls  of  the  (kin  :  it  retains 
thefe  in  a  certain  and  determinate  order,  that  they  can¬ 
not  he  removed  out  of  their  places,  and  has  fome 
fhare  in  prefer ving  the  foftnefs  of  the  papillae,  which 
renders  them  fit  for  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  See  An  ato-* 
my,  n°  83 


E^ETATNFR.  a  fervant  who  does  not  continually  of  Salino  (fee  Salino)  arc 

.  1  -  n  1 1- -  f*\7Trlpnt-1v  Rf 


Reticulum,  is  a  Latin  word,  fignifying  z.  I  tile  or 
trifling  net .  It  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  mode  of  conftrudling  their  buildings.  In  the  city 
r  o  i*  0 . fi-ui  to  be  feen  remains  oi 


dwell  in  the  houfe  of  his  mailer,  but  only  attends  up¬ 
on  fpecial  oecafions.  #  . 

RETAINING  fee,  the  firft  fee  given  to  a  ferjeant 
or  counfellor  at  law,  in  order  to ,  make  him  fure,  and 
prevent  his  pleading  on  the  contrary  . fide. 

RETALIATION,  among  civilians,  the  act  of  re¬ 
turning  like  for  like.  ;  _  f  ,.  . 

RETARDATION,  in  phyfics,  the  act  of  dimi- 
ni filing  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body.  See  Gunnery, 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  and  Projectiles. 


fome  walls,  evidently  of  Roman  origin  from  the  reticu¬ 
lum,  This  fhT&ure  confifts  of  frnall  pieces  of  baked 
earth  cut  lozengewife,  and  difpofed  with  great  regularity 
on  the  angles,  fo  as  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of 
cut  diamonds  ;  and  was  called  reticular ,  from  its  refem* 
blanee  to  fifhing-nets.  The  Romans  always  concealed 
it  under  a  regular  coating  of  other  matter  ;  and  Mr 
Houel  informs  nfe,  that  this  was  the  only  fpecimen  of 
it  which  he  faw  in  all  his  travels  through  Sicily,  Malta, 
and  Lipari.  It  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  fome  baths, 

which 


(a)  The  French  convention,  whofe  principles  are  equally  new,  dating,  and  dcftruetive  of  all  that  is  dee 
or  of  good  report,  have  dec  ided  this  queftion  in  a  very  fummary  way,  by  decreeing  death  to  be  an  eternal  c  p, 
a  decree  equally  abfurd  in  itfelf  and  fatal  in  its  confluences.  Since  this  article  went  to  the  prefs,  howeve  , 
have  learned,  from  the  mod  refpeaable  authority,  that  wild  and  abfurd  as  the  opinion  is,  it  has  been  mdiiltr  y 
propagated  in  this  country,  and  that  in  fome  places  it  has  gained  ground.  The  coufequences  of  this,  weie  ^ 
become  general,  muft  indeed  be  baneful  beyond  all  conception;  and  we  (had  afterwar  s  a  ^e  occa  1011  p 
opinion  and  its  nefarious  confequences  at  greater  length  than  it  is  now  pofiible  to  do  in  this  place.  See  Theol  -  - 
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wliicli  have  been  built  for  the  convenience  of  fea-balh- 
ing. 


RETIMO,  the  ancient  Rhitymnm  of  Stephen  the 
geographer,  and  called  by  Ptolemy  Rhitymna ,  is  a  fine 
city,  lying  at  one  end  of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  on  the 
north  coail  of  the  ifland  of  Candia.  It  is  but  a  fmall 
place,  containing  fearce  6000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  is  a  hi- 
fkop’s  fee,  and  the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  citadel, 
where  a  bafhaw  rcfides.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1647,  and  has  been  in  their  hands  ever  finee.  It  is  about 
45  miles  from  Candia.  E.  Long.  24.  45.  N.Lat.  35.  22. 

The  citadel,  which  hands  on  a  rock  jutting  out  into 
the  fea,  would  be  fufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
were  it  not  fituated  at  the  foot  of  an  high  hill,  from 
which  it  might  be  cannonaded  with  great  advantage. 
The  harbour  is  now  almofl  filled  with  fand,  and  is  no 
longer  aecdfible  to  /hipping  ;  nor  do  the  Turks  in  any 
racafure  oppofe  the  ravages  of  time,  but  behold  with  a 
carelcfs  eye  the  mod  valuable  works  in  a  hate  of  ruin. 
The  French  had  formerly  a  viee-eonful  at  Retimo,  to 
which  flu'ps  ufed  to  repair  for  cargoes  of  oil ;  but  they 
have  been  long  unable  to  get  into  the  harbour  :  to  re¬ 
pair  which,  however,  and  to  revive  the  commerce  of 
Retimo,  would  be  a  moll  ufcful  attempt.  The  plains 
around  the  city  abound  in  a  variety  of  productions. 
Great  quantities  of  oil,  cotton,  faffron,  and  wax,  are 
produced  here  ;  and  they  would  be  produced  in  hill 
greater  quantities  if  the  inhabitants  could  export  their 
commodities.  The  gardens  of  Retimo  bear  the  bcH 
fruits  in  the  ifland  ;  excellent  pomegranates,  almonds, 
pihacho  nuts,  and  oranges.  The  apricot-tree,  bearing 
the  michmich,  the  juice  of  which  is  fo  delicious,  and  its 
flavour  fo  exqnifite,  is  found  here.  It  is  a  kind  of 
early  peach,  but  fmaller  and  more  juicy  than  tliofe  of 
France. 

RETINA,  in  anatomy,  the  expanfion  of  the  optic 
nerves  over  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  where  the  fenfe  of 
vifion  is  firH  received.  See  Anatomy,  nc  142.  and 
Optics  (Index)  at  Eye  and  Vifmi . 

REI INUE,  the  attendants  or  followers  of  a  prince 
or  perfon  of  quality,  chiefly  in  a  journey. 

RETIRADE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  retrench¬ 
ment  made  in  the  body  of  a  baflion,  or  other  work, 
which  is  to  be  difputed,  inch  by  inch,  after  the.  defences 
are  difmantled.  It 'dually  confifts  of  two  faces,  which 
make  a  re-entering  angle.  When  a  breach  is  made  in 
a  baflion,  the  enemy  may  alfo  make  a  retirade  or  new 
fortification  behind  it. 

RE  I IREMENT,  means  a  private  way  of  life  or  a 
•  fecret  habitation.  “  Few  (fays  an  elegant  writer)  are 
able  to  bear  folitude  ;  and  though  retirement  is  the  of- 
tenilblc  objeft  of  the  greater  part,  yet,  when  they  are 
enabwd  by  fuceefs  to  retire,  they  feel  themfelves  un- 
happy.  Peculiar  powers  and  elegance  of  mind  are  nc- 
cefftry  to  enable  us  to  draw  all  our  refourees  from  our- 
fclves.  Tn  a  remote  and  folitary  village  the  mind  mull 
be  internally  a&ive  in  a  great  degree,  or  it  will  be  mi¬ 
serable  for  want  of  employment.  But  in  great  and 
populous  cities,  even  while  it  is  paffive,  it  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  amnfed.  It  is  fmpoffible  to  walk  the  flreets 
without  finding  the  attention  powerfully  folicited  on 
e,very„  .  No  exertion  is  neceflary.  Obje&s  pour 
t  hank  Ives  into  the  fenfes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prevent  the ir  admittance.  But,  in  retirement,  there 
muL  ue  a  *P!fk  of  phTofophy  and  a  flore  of  Earning, 
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or  elfe  the  fancied  feenes  of  blifs  will  vanifh  like  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  rainbow.  Poor  Cowley  might  be  faid  to 
be  melancholy  mad.  He  languifhed  for  folitude,  and 
wifhed  to  hide  himfelf  in  the  wilds  of  America.  But, 
alas  !  he  was  not  able  to  fupport’the  folitude  of  a  coun¬ 
try  village  within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis ! 

“  With  a  virtuous  and  cheerful  family,  with  a  few* 
faithful  and*  good-humoured  friends,  with  a  well-felecl- 
ed  colle&ion  of  elegant  books,  and  with  a  competency, 
one  may  enjoy  comforts  even  in  the  deferted  village, 
which  the  city,  with  all  its  diverfions,  cannot  Ripply.0 

RETORT,  in  ehemiflry,  an  oblong  or  globular  vef- 
fel  with  its  neck  bent,  proper  for  diflillation.  See  Che¬ 
mistry,  n°  576. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  p.  96.  we 
find  a  paper  containing  a  method  for  preventing  (lone 
retorts  from  breaking ;  or  Hopping  them  when  crack¬ 
ed,  during  any  chemical  operation,  without  lofing  any 
of  the  contained  fubjedL  “  I  have  always  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  (fays  the  writer)  to  ufe  a  previous  coating  for 
filling  up  the  interflices  of  the  earth  or  Hone,  which  is 
made  by  diffolving  two  ounces  of  borax  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  folution  as  much  fla¬ 
ked  lime  as  will  make  it  into  a  thin  palle  ;  this,  with  a 
common  painter’s  brufh,  may  be  fpread  over  feveral  re¬ 
torts,  which  when  dry  are  then  ready  for  the  proper 
preferving  coating.  The  intention  of  this  firfb  coating 
is,  that  the  fub fiances  thus  fpread  over,  readily  vitrify¬ 
ing  in  the  fire,  prevent  any  of  the  diflilling  matters  from 
pervading  the  retort,  but  does  in  nowife  prevent  it  from 
cracking.' 

“  Whenever  I  want  to  ufe  any  of  the  above  coated 
retorts ;  after  I  have  charged  them  with  the  fubilance 
to  be  diflilled,  I  prepare  a  thin  pafle,  made  with  com¬ 
mon  linfeed  oil  and  flaked  lhne  well  mixed,  and  perfect¬ 
ly  plaftie,  that  it  m«iy  be  eafily  fpread  :  with  this  let 
the  retorts  be  covered  all  over  except  that  part  of  the 
neck  which  is  to  be  iuferted  into  the  receiver  ;  this  is 
readily  done  with  a  painter’s  brufh  :  the  coating  wilt 
be  fuflicienlly  dry  in  a  day  or  two,  and  they  will  then 
be  fit  for  ufe.  With  this  coating  I  have  for  feveral 
years  worked  my  Hone  retorts,  without  any  danger  of 
their  breaking,  and  have  frequently  ufed  the  fame  re¬ 
tort  four  or  five  times  ;  obferving  particularly  to  coat 
it  over  with  the  laH  mentioned  compofition  every  time* 
it  is  charged  with  frefli  materials:  Before  I  made- ufe 
of  this  expedient,  it  was  an  even  chance,  in  conducting 
operations  in  Hone  ar-1  earthen  retorts,  whether  they 
did  not  crack  every  time  ;  by  which  means  great  lofis 
has  been  fuhained.  If  at  any  time  during  the  opera-* 
tion  the  retorts  fliould  crack,  fpread  fome  of  the  oil 
compofition  thick  on  the  part,  and  fprinkJe  fome  pow¬ 
der  of  flacked  lime  on  it,  and  it  immediately  Hops  the 
fifhire,  and  prevents  any  of  the  diflilling  matter  from 
pervading  ;  even  that  fubtile  penetrating  fubHanee  the 
folid  phofphorus  will  not  penetrate  through  it.  It  may 
be  applied  without  any  danger,  even  when  the  retort  is 
red  hot  ;  and  when  it  is  made  a  little  HifFer,  is  more 
proper  for  luting  veffels  than  any  other  I  ever  have 
tried  ;  becaufe  if  properly  mixed  it  will  never  crack, 
nor  will  it  indurate  fo  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  the 
necks  of  the  veffels  when  taken  off.” 

RE  I  RAC  FS,  among  horfemen,  prieks  in  a  horfie’s 
feet,  aiiiing  from  the  fault  of  the  Tamer  in  driving  nails 
5  that 
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that  are  weak,  or  in  driving  them  ill-pointed,  or  other- 

wife  amifs.  _  -  .  , 

RETREAT,  in  a  military  fenfe.  An  army  or  body 
of  men  are  faid  to  retreat  when  they  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  enemy,  or  are  retiring  from  the  ground  they 
occupied  :  hence  every  march  in  withdrawing  from  the 
enemy  is  called  a  retreat . 

That  which  is  done  in  fight  of  an  aftive  enemy,  who 
purfues  with  a  fuperior  force,  is  the  mod  important  part 
of  the  fubje&;  and  is,  with  reafon,  looked  upon  as  the 
glory  of  the  profeflion.  It  is  a  manoeuvre  the  moll  delicate, 
and  the  properelt  to  difplay  the  prudence,  *  genius,  cou¬ 
rage,  and  addrefs,  of  an  officer  who  commands:  the  hifto- 
rians  of  all  ages  teftify  it;  and  hiftorians  have  never 
been  fo  lavifh  of  culo'giums  as  on  the  fubjedl  of  the 
brilliant  retreats  of  our  heroes.  If  it  is  important,  it  is 
no  Jefs  difficult  to  regulate,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  circumilances,  each  of  which  demands  different  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  an  almoll  endlefs  detail.  Hence  a  good  re¬ 
treat  is  elleemed,  by  experienced  officers,  the  mafler- 
piece  of  a  general.  He  fhould  therefore  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  country  through 
which  he  intends  to  make  it,  and  careful  that  nothing 
is  omitted  to  make  it  fafe  and  honourable.  See  War. 

Retreat,  is  alfo  a  beat  of  the  drum,  at  the  firing 
of  the  evening  gun  ;  at  which  the  drum-major,  with  all 
the  drums  of  the  battalion,  except  fueh  as  .arc  upon  du¬ 
ty,  beats  from  the  camp-colours  on  the  right  to  thofe 
on  the  left,  on  the  parade  of  encampment  :  the  drums 
of  all  the  guards  beat  alfo  ;  the  trumpets  at  the  fame 
time  founding  at  the  head  of  their  refpedlive  troops. 
This  is  to  warn  the  foldiers  to  forbear  firing,  and  the 
centinels  to  challenge,  till  the  break  of  day  that  the 
reveille  is  beat.  The  retreat  is  likewife  called  Jetting  the 
watch. 

RETRENCHMENT  literally  fignifies  fomething 
cut  off  or  taken  from  a  thing  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  the 
fame  with  fubtradlion,  diminution,  & c. 

Retrenchment,  in  the  art  of  war,  any  kind  of 
work  raifed  to  cover  a  poll,  and  fortify  it  againft  the 
enemy,  fuch  as  fafeines  loaded  with  earth,  gambions, 
barrels  of  earth,  fand-bags,  and  generally  all  things 
that  can  cover  the  men  and  flop  the  enemy.  See  For¬ 
tification  and  War. 

RETRIBUTION,  a  handfome  prefent,  gratuity, 
or  acknowledgment,  given  inftead  of  a  formal  falary  or 
hire,  to  perfons  employed  in  affairs  that  do  not  fo  im¬ 
mediately  fall  under  eftimation,  nor  within  the  ordinary 
commerce  in  money. 

RETROMINGENTS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs 
or  divifion  of  animals,  whofe  charadteriftic  is,  that  they 
ilale  or  make  water  backwards,  both  male  and  female. 

RETURN  (returna  or  retorna),  in  law,  is  ufed  in 
divers  fenfes.  3 .  Return  of  writs  by  fheriffs  and  bailiffs 
is  a  certificate  made  by  them  to  the  court,  of  what  they 
have  done  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  writ  di¬ 
rected  to  them.  This  is  wrote  on  the  b&ck  of  the 
writ  by  the  officer,  who  thus  fends  the  writ  back  to  the 
court  from  whence  it  iffued,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
filed.  2.  Return  of  a  commiffion,  is  a  certificate  or 
anfvver  fent  to  the  court  from  whence  the  commiffion 
iffucs,  concerning  what  has  been  done  by  the  commif- 
fiioners.  3.  Returns,  or  days  in  bank,  are  certain  days 
in  each  term,  appointed  for  the  return  of  writs,  &c. 
Thus  Hillary  term  has  four  returns,  vi  1.  in  the  king’s- 
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bench,  on  the  day  next  after  the  o<5lave,  or  eighth  day  g 

after  Hillary  day  :  on  the  day  next  after  the  fifteenth  1.  RJ 
day  from  St  Hillary;  on  the  day  after  purification;  and  _ J 
on  the  next  after  the  odtave  of  the  purification.  In  n 

the  common  pleas,  in  eight  days  of  St  Hillary  :  from 
the  day  of  St  Hillary,  in  fifteen  days  :  on  the  day  af¬ 
ter  the  purification  :  in  eight  days  of  the  purification. 

Eafter  term  has  five  returns,  viz.  in  the  kingVbench, 
on  the  day  next  after  the  fifteenth  day  from  Eafter : 
on  the  day  next  after  the  three  weeks  from  Eafter  :  on 
the  day  next  after  one  month  from  Eafter  :  on  the  day 
next  after  five  weeks  from  Eafter:  and  on  the  day  next, 
after  the  day  following  alcenfion-day.  In  the  common 
pleas,  in  fifteen  days  from  the  feaft  of  Eafter  :  in  three 
wreeks  from  the  feaft  of  Eafter  :  in  one  month  from 
Eafter  day  :  in  five  weeks  from  Eafter  day :  on  the 
day  after  the  afeenfion-day.  Trinity  term  has  four  re¬ 
turns,  viz.  on  the  day  following  the  fecond  day  after 
Trinity  :  on  the  day  following  the  eighth  day  after  Tri¬ 
nity  :  on  the  day  next  after  the  fifteenth  day  from  Tri¬ 
nity  ;  on  the  day  next  after  three  weeks  from  Trinity. 

In  the  common  pleas,  on  the  day  after  Trinity  :  in 
eight  days  of  Trinity:  in  fifteen  days  from  Trinity  :  in 
three  weeks  from  Trinity.  Michaelmas  term  has  fix 
returns,  viz.  on  the  day  next  after  three  weeks  from 
St  Michael  :  on  the  day  next  after  one  month  of  St 
Michael :  on  the  day  following  the  fecond  day  after 
All-fouls :  on  the  day  next  after  the  fecond  day  after 
St  Martin  :  on  the  day  following  the  odlave  of  St 
Martin  :  on  the  day  next  after  fifteen  days  of  St  Mar¬ 
tin.  In  the  common  pleas,  in  three  weeks  from  St 
Michael :  in  one  month  from  St  Michael :  on  the  day 
after  All-fouls  :  on  the  day  after  St  Martin  :  on  the 
odlave  of  St  Martin  :  in  fifteen  days  from  St  Martin. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  in  the  king’s -bench,  all 
returns  are  to  be  made  on  fome  particular  day  of  the 
week  in  each  term,  care  mufl  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  writs  out  of  that  court  returnable  on  a  non-judicial  | 
day  ;  fuch  as  Sunday,  and  All-faints,  in  Michaelmas 
term,  the  purification  in  Hillary,  the  afeenfion  in  Eaf¬ 
ter,  and  Midfummer-day,  except  it  fhould  fall  on  the 
firft  day  of  Trinity  term. 

Returns,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  of  various  forts, 
but  all  tending  to  explain  the  ft  ate  of  the  army,  regi¬ 
ment,  or  company  ;  namely,  how  many  capable  of  do-  I 
ing  duty,  on  duty,  fick  in  quarters,  barracks,  infirmary, 
or  hofpital  ;  prifoners,  abfent  with  or  without  leave  ;  ! 

total  effedlive  ;  wanting  to  complete  the  eftablifhment, 

&c.  1 

-RETUSARI,  an  ifland  in  Ruffia,  is  a  long  flip  of  ,| 
land,  or  rather  fand,  through  the  middle  of  which  runs 
a  ridge  of  granite.  It  is  20  miles  from  Peterfburg  by  gup,  ( 
water,  four  from  the  fhore  of  I  ngria,  and  nine  from  the 
coaft  of  Carelia.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  was  overfpread  with  firs  and  pines  when  Pe¬ 
ter  firft  conquered  it  from  the  Swedes.  It  contains  at  I 
prefent  about  30,000  inhabitants,  including  the  failors 
and  garrifon,  the  former  of  whom  amount  to  about 
12,000,  the  latter  to  1500  men.  The  ifland  affords  a 
fmall  quantity  of  pafture,  produces  vegetables,  and  a  few 
fruits,  fuch  as  apples,  currants,  goofeberries,  and  ftraw- 
berries,  which  thrive  in  this  northern  climate. 

RETZ  (Cardinal  de).  See  Gondi. 

RETZIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants,  and 
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gen  to  the  29th  natural  order,  Campanact <r,  The  capfule 
is  bilocular,  the  corolla  cylindrical,  and  villous  without; 
l0n‘  the  ftigma  bifid. 

REUTLINGEN,  a  liandfome,  free,  and  imperial 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  and  duchy 
of  Wirtembcrg  ;  feated  in  a  plain  on  the  river  Efchez, 
near  the  Neckar,  adorned  with  handfome  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  has  a  well  frequented  college.  E.  Long.  9. 
10.  N.  Lat.  48.  3  r. 

REVE,  Reeve,  or  Greve ,  the  hailifF  of  a  franchife, 
or  manor,  thus  called,  efpccially  in  the  weft  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Hence  (hire-reeve,  (lieriff,  port-greve,  &c. 

REVEILLE,  a  beat  of  drum  about  break  of  day, 
to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for  the  foldicrs  to  arife, 
and  that  the  fentries  are  to  forbear  challenging. 

REVEL,  a  port  town  of  Livonia,  fituated  at  the 
fouth  entrance  of  the  gulpli  of  Finland,  partly  in  a  plain 
and  partly  on  a  mountain  ;  1 33  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pe- 
terlburg,  and  85  fouth-eaft  of  Abo.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  and  holds  two  fairs  yearly,  which  are  vi- 
fited  by  merchants  from  all  countries,  but  particularly 
by  thofe  of  England  and  Holland.  It  is  a  ftrong  and 
a  rich  place,  with  a  capital  harbour.  It  is  furrounded 
with  high  walls  and  deep  ditches,  and  defended  by  a 
caflle  and  ftont  baftions.  It  was  confirmed  to  the 
Swedes  at  the  peace  of  Oliva,  conquered  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1710,  and  ceded  to  Ruftia  in  1721.  The 
conquell  of  it  was  again  attempted  by  the  Swedes  in 
J790.  The  duke  of  Sudermania,  with  the  Swedifh 
fleet,  attempted  to  carry  the  harbour  ;  but  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  engagement  with  the  Ruffian  fleet,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  give  it  up ;  but  it  was  but  for  a  very  fhort 
while.  He  retired  about  10  leagues  from  the  harbour, 
to  repair  the  damage  his  fleet  had  fuftained,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  fecond  attack  before  any  relief  could  be  af¬ 
forded  to  the  Ruffian  fleet.  As  loon  as  he  had  refitted, 
he  failed  for  the  harbour,  at  a  league  diftant  from 
which  the  Ruffian  fleet  was  difeovered,  ready  to  difpute 
with  the  Swedes  the  entrance.  Upon  a  council  being 
held  by  the  Duke,  it  was  refolved  to  attack  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  ;  and  the  fignals  being  given,  the  fleet  bore  down 
for  the  attack,  which  was  maintained  for  near  fix  hours 
with  the  utmoft  fury  :  at  length  the  Swedes  broke  the 
Ruffian  line,  which  threw  them  into  much  confufion  ; 
when  the  Swedes,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  general 
confufion  into  which  the  Ruffians  were  thrown,  follow¬ 
ed  them  with  their  whole  force  into  the  harbour,  where 
the  conflia  and  carnage  were  dreadful  on  both  Tides, 
though  the  Swedes  certainly  had  the  worft  of  it ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  their  (kill  and  bravery  is  indifpntable. 

This  valuable  place  was  again  confirmed  to  Ruf- 
fia  by  the  peace.  The  government  of  Revel  or  Eft- 
honia  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
containing  five  diftri&s.  1.  Revel,  on  the  Baltic  fea. 
2.  Baltic -port,  about  40  verfts  wefhvard  from  Revel. 
3-  Habfal,  or  Hapfal,  a  maritime  town.  4.  Weiffen- 
ftein,  on  the  rivulet  Saida,  about  80  verfts  from  Revel. 
5.  Wefenberg,  about  100  verfts  from  Revel,  at  about 
an  equal  diftance  from  that  town  and  Narva. 

REVELATION,  the  a 61  of  revealing,  or  making 
a  thing  public  that  was  before  unknown  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed 
for  the  difeoveries  made  by  God  to  his  prophets,  and 
by  them  to  the  world ;  and  more  particularly  for  the 
books  of  the.  Cld  and  New  Teftament.  See  Bible, 


Christianity,  Miracle,  Religion,  and  Tbeolq- Revelation, 

GY.  -y—* 

The  principal  teds  of  the  truth  of  any  revelation, 
are  the  tendency  of  its  practical  dodtrines  ;  its  conliften- 
cy  with  itfelf,  and  with  the  known  attributes  of  God  ; 
and  fome  fatisfactory  evidence  that  it  cannot  have  been 
derived  from  a  human  fource. 

Before  any  man  can  receive  a  written  book  as  a  re¬ 
velation  from  God,  he  mult  be  convinced  that  God  ex- 
ifts,  and  that  lie  is  poflefled  of  almighty  power,  infinite 
wifdom,  and  perfedt  juftice.  Now  fhould  a  book 
teaching  abfurd  or  immoral  doctrines  (as  many  chapters 
of  the  Koran  do,  and  as  all  the  traditionary  fyftems 
of  Paganifm  did),  pretend  to  be  revealed  by  a  God  of 
wifdom  and  jufticc,  we  may  fafely  rejedl  its  pretenfions 
without  farther  examination  than  what  is  neceffary  to 
fatisfy  us  that  we  have  not  mifunderftood  its  doctrine. 

Should  a  book  claiming  this  high  origin,  enjoin  in  one 
part  of  it,  and  Lrbid  in  another,  the  fame  thing  to  be 
done  under  the  fame  circumftances,  we  may  reject  it 
with  contempt  and  indignation  :  bccaufe  a  being  of  in¬ 
finite  wifdom  can  never  a dt  capricioufly  or  abfurdly. 

Still,  however,  as  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  know  how 
far  the  powers  of  men  may  reach  in  the  inveftigation  or 
difeovery  of  ufeful  truth,  fome  farther  evidence  is  necef¬ 
fary  to  prove  a  dodtrine  of  divine  origin,  than  its  mere 
confiftency  with  itfelf,  and  with  the  principles  of 
morality ;  and  this  evidence  can  be  nothing  but  the 
power  of  working  miracles  exhibited  by  him  by  whom 
it  was  originally  revealed.  Tn  every  revelation  confirm¬ 
ed  by  this  evidence,  many  dodlrines  are  to  be  looked 
for  which  human  reafon  cannot  fully  comprehend  ;  and 
thefe  are  to  be  believed  on  the  teftimony  of  God,  and 
fuffered  to  produce  their  practical  confequcnces.  At 
this  kind  of  belief  the  (hallow  infidel  may  frnile  con- 
temptuoufly  ;  but  it  “has  place  in  arts  and  fciences  as 
well  as  in  religion.  Whoever  avails  himfelf  of  the  demon- 
ftrations  of  Newton,  Bernoulli,  and  others,  refpedlhig 
the  refiftance  of  fluids,  and  applies  their  conclufions  to 
the  art  of  (hip-building,  is  as  implicit  a  believer,  if  he 
undtrftand  not  the  principles  of  fluxions,  as  any  Chri- 
ftian  ;  and  yet  no  man  will  fay  that  his  faith  is  not  pro* 
dudfive  of  important  pradlical  confequences.  He  be¬ 
lieves,  however,  in  man,  while  the  Chriftian  believes  in 
God  ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  pretend  that  his  faith 
reds  on  a  furer  foundation. 

Mr  Locke,  in  laying  down  the  diftindl  provinces  of 
reafon  and  faith,  obferves,  1.  That  the  fame  truths 
may  be  difeovered  by  revelation  which  are  difeover- 
able  to  us  by  reafon.  2.  That  no  revelation  can  be 
admitted  againft  the  clear  evidence  of  reafon.  3.  That 
.there  are  many  things  of  which  we  have  but  imper- 
fedf  notions,  or  none  at  all  ;  and  others,  of  whofe 
paft,  prefent,.  or  future  exiftence,  by  the  natural  ufe 
of  our  faculties  we  cannot  have  the  leaft  knowledge: 
and  thefe,  being  beyond  the  difeovery  of  our  faculties, 
and  above  reafon,  when  revealed,  become  the  proper 
objedl  of  our  faith,  lie  then  adds,  that  our  reafon 
is  not  injured  or  difturbed,  but  aflifted  and  improved, 
by  new  difeoveries  of  truth  coming  from  the  fountain 
oi  knowledge.  Whatever  God  has  revealed  is  certainly 
true  ;  but  whether  it  he  a  divine  revelation  or  not,  rea- 
fon  muft  judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
rejedl  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evi* 

deut> 
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^Revelation  cls^rlt-  There  can  be  no  evidence  that  any  traditional 
II  revelation  is  of  divine  original,  in  the  words  we  receive 
i  Revenue.  and  ^  fenfe  we  Underiland  it,  fo  clear  and  fo  cer- 
~'n  vtHjn  aa  that  of  the  principles  or  reafon  :  and,  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  that  is  contrary  to  the  clear  and  felf- 
evident  didiates  of  reafon,  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or 
affented  to  as  a  matter  of  faith,  wherein  reafori  has 

*  nothing  to  do. 

.  Revelation  of  Sr  John.  See  Apocalypse. 

REVELS,  entertainments  of  dancing,  mafking,  a6> 
rag  comedies,  farces,  &c.  anciently  very  frequent  in 
;  the  inns  of  court  and  in  noblemens  houfes,  but  now 
a  much  difufed.  The  officer  who  has  the  diredion  of 
the  revels  at  court  is  called  the  Master  of  the  Revels. 

REVENGE,  means  the  return  of  injury  for  injury, 

•  and  differs  materially  from  that  fudden  refentment  which 
„rifes  in  the  mind  immediately  on  being  injured  ;  which, 

fo  far  from  being  culpable  when  reflrained  within  due 
bounds,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  felf ^refervation.  Re¬ 
venge,  on  the  contrary,  is  a.  cool  and  deliberate  wicked- 
nefs,  and  is  often  executed  years  after  the  offence  was 
given;  and  the  defire  of  it  is  generally  the  effed  of 
littlenefs,  weaknefs,  and  vice  ;  while,  to  do  right,  and 
to  fnffer  wrong,  is  an  argument  of  a  great  foul,  that 
fcorns  to  ftoop  to  fuggefted  revenges* 

Revenge  is  but  a  frailty  incident 

To  craz’d  and  fickly  minds  ;  the  poor  content 

Of  little  fouls,  unable  to  furmount 

An  injury,  too  weak  to  bear  affront.  Dry  Jen. 

Revenge  is  generally  the  concomitant  of  favage 
-minds,  of  minds  implacable,  and  capable  of  the  mofl 
horrid  barbarities  ;  unable  to  fet  any  limits  to  their  dif- 
pleafure,  they  can  confine  their  anger  within  no  bounds 
of  reafon. 

Cruel  revenge,  which  ftill  we  find 

The  weakeit  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind. 

Degenerous  paffion,  and  for  man  too  bafe. 

It  feats  its  empire  in  the  favage  race. 

Juvenal. 

The  inflitutton  of  law  prevents  the  execution  of  pri¬ 
vate  revenge,  and  the  growth  of  civilization  ffiows  its 
impropriety.  Though  in  modern  times  a  fpecies  of  re¬ 
venge  is  fan&ioned  by  what  is  called  the  law  of  honour, 

•  which  evades  the  law  of  the  land  indeed,  but  which  is 
equally  mean  and  difgraceful  as  the  other  kinds,  and  is 
of  confequences  equally  baneful.  S$e  Anger,  Duel¬ 
ling,  and  Resentment. 

REVENUE,  the  annual  income  a  perfon  receives 
from  the  rent  of  his  lands,  houfes,  interefl  of  money 
in  the  flocks,  &c. 

Royal  Refenue,  that  which  the  Britith  conflitution 
hath  veiled  in  the  royal  perfon,  in  order  to  fupport  his 
dignity  and  maintain  his  power ;  being  a  portion 
which  each  fubjedl  contributes  of  his  property,  in  or- 
#  der  to  fecuve  the  remainder.  -  This  revenue  is  either  cp- 
dinary  or  extraordinary . 

I.  The  king’s  ordinary  revenue  is  filch  as  has  ci¬ 
ther  fubfified  time  out  of  mind  in  the  crown  ;  or  elfe 
has  been  granted  by  parliament,  by  way  of  purchafe 
or  exchange  for  fuch  of  the  king’s  inherent  hereditary 
.revenues  as  were  found  inconvenient  to  the  fuhjedl. — 
.In  faying  that  it* has  fubfified  time  out  of  mind  in 
ijhe  <crown,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  king  is  at  pre- 
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fent  in  tlie  a£!uai  poffeffion  of  the  whole  of  his  reve- 
nue.  Much  (nay  the  greatefl  part)  of  it  is  at  this  day  — r* 
in  the  hands  of  fubje&s ;  to  whom  it  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  kings  of  England : 
which  has*  rendered  the  crown  in  fome  meafure  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  people  for  its  ordinary  ftipport  and  fub- 
fiflence.  So  that  we  mufl  be  obliged  to  recount,  as 
part  of  the  royal  revenue,  what  lords  of  manors  and  ^ 
other  fubjedls  frequently  look  upon  to  be  their  own 
abfolute  rights  ;  becauie  they  and  their  anceflors  are  and 
have  been  veiled  in  them  for  ages,  though  in  reality 
originally  derived  from  the  grants  of  our  ancient 
princes. 

1.  The  frfl  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenues,  which 
may  be  taken  notice  of,  is  of  an  ecclefiaflical  kind  (as 
are  alfo  the  thru  fucceeding  ones),  viz.  the  cuflody  of 
the  temporalities  of  bifhops.  See  Temporalities. 

2.  The  king  is  entitled  to  a  corody,  as  the  law  calls 
it,  out  of  every  bifhopric  ;  that  is,  to  fend  one  of  his 
chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the  bifnop,  or  to  have  a 
penfion  allowed  him  till  the  bifhop  promotes  him  to  a 
benelice.  This  is  alfo  in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  to  the  king,  as  founder  of  the  fee,  fince  he  had 
formerly  the  fame  corody  or  penfion  from  every  abbey 
or  priory  of  royal  foundation*  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  now 
fallen  into  total  difufe  5  though  Sir  Matthew  Hale  fays, 
that  it  is  due  of  common  right,  and  that  no  prefcrip- 
tion  will  difeharge  it. 

3.  The  king  alfo  is  entitled  to  all  the  tithes  ari- 
fing  in  extraparochial  places :  though  perhaps  it  may 
be  doubted  how  far  this  article,  as  well  as  the  lafl,  can 
be  properly  reckoned  a  part  of  the  king’s  own  royal 
revenue  ;  fince  a  corody  fupports  only  his  chaplains, 
and  thefe  extraparochial  tithes  are  held  under  an  im¬ 
plied  trull  that  the  king  will  didribute  them  for  the 
good  of  the  clergy  in  general. 

4.  The  next  branch  conlills  in  the  firfl-fruits  and 
tenths  of  all  fpiritual  preferments  in  the  kingdom.  See 
Tenths. 

5.  The  next  branch  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenue 
(which,  as  well  as  the  fubfequent  branches,  is  of  a  lay 
or  temporal  nature)  conlills  in  the  rents  and  pronts  of 
the  demefne  lands  of  the  crown.  Thefe  demefne  lands, 
terra  dominicales  regis ,  being  either  the  ffiare  referved 
to  the  crown  at  the  original  dillribution  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  or  fuch  as  came  to  it  afterwards  by  forfeitures 
or  other  means,  were  anciently  very  large  and  exten- 
five  ;  comprifmg  divers  manors,  honours,  and  lord- 
ffiips  ;  the  tenants  of  which  had  very  peculiar  privi¬ 
leges,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  tenure  in  ancient  demefne. 

At  prefent  they  are  coil  trailed  within  a  very  narrow 
compafs,  having  Teen  almoll  entirely  granted  away  to 
private  fubje&s.  This  has  occasioned  the  parliament 
frequently  to  interpofe  ;  and  particularly  after  King 
William  III.  had  greatly  impoveriffied  the  crown,  au 
a£l  palfed,  whereby  all  future  grants  or  leafes  from  the 

'crown  for  any  longer  term  than  31  years  or  three  lives, 
are  declared  to  be  void  ;  except  with  regard  to  houfes, 
which  may  be  granted  for  50  yrears.  And  no  rever- 
fionary  leafe  can  be  made,  fo  as  to  exceed,  together 
with  the  ellate  in  being,  the  fame  term  of  three  Ike* 
or  31  years  ;  that  is,  when  there  is  a  fub filling  leafe, 
of  which  there  are  20  years  Hill  to  come,  the  king  can¬ 
not  grant  a  future  interell,  to  commence  after  the  ex» 
piration  of  the  former,  for  any  longer  term  than  1 1 
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years.  The  tenant  muft  alfo  be  made  liable  to  be  arifen  from  wine-licences ;  or  the  rents  payable  to  the 
punilhed  for  committing  wade  ;  and  the  ufual  rent  crown  by  fucli  perfons  as  are  licenfed  to  fell  wine  by 
mull  be  referved,  or,  where  there  has  ulually  been  no  retail  throughout  Britain,  except  in  a  few  privileged 
rent,  one-third  of  the  clear  yearly  value.  The  misfor-  places.  Thefe  were  firft  fettled  on  the  crown  by  the 
tune  is,  that  this  aft  was  made  too  late,  after  almoft  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  25.  and,  together  with  the  he- 
every  valuable  poflefiion  of  the  crown  had  been  granted  reditary  excife,  made  up  the  equivalent  in  value  for  the 
away  for  ever,  or  elfe  upon  very  long  leafes  ;  but  may  lofs  fuftained  by  the  prerogative  in  the  abolition  of  the 
be  of  benefit  to  pofterity,  when  thofe  leafes  come  to  military  tenures,  and  the  right  of  pre-emption  and 
expire.  purveyance  ;  but  this  revenue  was  abolifhed  by  the  fla- 

6.  Hither  might  have  been  referred  the  advantages  tute  30  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  and  an  annual  fum  of  upwards 
which  were  ufed  to  arife  to  the  king  from  the  profits  of  L.  7000  per  annum ,  i filling  out  of  the  new  ftamp- 
of  his  military  tenures,  to  which  mod  lands  in  the  duties  impofed  on  wine- licences,  was  fettled  on  the 
kingdom  were  fubjeft,  till  the  flatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  crown  in  its  Head. 

which  in  great  meafure  abolifhed  them  all.  Hither sal-  8.  An  eighth  branch  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenue 
fo  might  have  been  referred  the  profitable  prerogative  is  ufually  reckoned  to  confiii  in  the  profits  arifing  from 
6f  purveyance  and  pre-emption  :  which  was  a  right  en-  his  forefts.  See  Forest.  Thefe  confift  principally 
joyed  by*  the  crown  of  buying  up  provifions  and  other  in  the  amercements  or  fines  levied  for  offences  againft 
neceffaries,  by  the  intervention  of  the  king’s  purveyors,  the  foreft-laws.  But  as  few,  if  any,  courts  of  this  kind 
for  the  ufe  of  his  royal  houfehold,  at  an  appraifed  va-  for  levying  amercements  have  been  held  fince  1632, 
luation,  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  even  without  8  Char.  I.  and  as,  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  pro- 
confent  of  the  owner :  and  alfo  of  forcibly  impreffing  ceedings  in  that  court  by  our  liiftories  and  law-books, 
the  carriages  and  horfes  of  the  fubjeft,  to  do  the  king’s  nobody  would  wifh  to  fee  them  again  revived,  it  is  need- 
bufinefs  on  the  public  roads,  in  the  conveyance  of  tim-  lefs  to  purfue  this  inquiry  any  farther, 
ber,  baggage,  and  the  like,  however  inconvenient  to  9.  The  profits  arifing  from  the  king’s  ordinary  courts 
the  proprietor,  upon  paying  him  a  fettled  price.  A  of  j ufbice  make  a  ninth  branch  of  his  revenue.  And 
prerogative  which  prevailed  pretty  generally  through-  thefe  confift  not  only  in  fines  impofed  upon  offenders, 
out  Europe  during  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  lilver,  and  forfeitures  of  recognizances,  and  amercements  levied 
the  high  valuation  of  money  confequential  thereupon,  upon  defaulters  ;  but  alfo  in  certain  fees  due  to  the 
In  thofe  early  times,  the  king’s  houfehold  (as  well  as  crown  in  a  variety  of  legal  matters,  as,  for  fetting  the 
tliofe  of  inferior  lords)  were  fupported  by  fpCeific  ren-  great  feal  to  charters,  original  writs,  and  other  forenfic 
ders  of  corn,  and  other  viftuals,  from  the  tenants  of  proceedings,  and  for  permitting  fines  to  be  levied  of 
the  refpeftive  demefnes;  and  there  was  alfo  a  continual  lands  in  order  to  bar  entails,  or  other  wife  to  infure 
market  kept  at  the  palace-gate  to  furmfh  viands  for  their  title.  As  none  of  thefe  can  be  done  without  the 
the  royal  ufe.  And  this  anfwered  allpurpofes,  in  tliofe  immediate  intervention  of  the  king,  by  hanfelf  or  his 
ages  of  fimplicity,  fo  long  as  the  king’s  court  conti-  ofheers,  the  law  allows  him  certain  perquifites  and  pro- 
nued  in  any  certain  place.  But  when  it  removed  from  fits,  as  a  recompenfe  for  the  trouble  he  undertakes  for 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  (as  was  formerly  the  public.  Thefe,  in  procefs  of  time,  have  been  al- 
very  frequently  done),  it  was  found  neceflary  to  fend  moft  all  granted  out  to  private  perfons,  or  elfe  appro- 
purveyors  beforehand,  to  get  together  a  fufticient  quan-  priated  to  certain  particular  ufes  :  fo  that,  though 
tity  of  provifions  and  other  neceffaries  foi  the  houfe-  our  law  proceedings  are  ftill  loaded  with  their  pay- 
hold:  and,  left  the  unufual  demand  Ihould  raife  them  to  ment,  very  little  of  them  is  now  returned  into  the 
an  exorbitant  price,  the  powers  beforementioned  were  king’s  exchequer  ;  for  a  part  of  whofe  royal  mainte- 
veiled  ia  thefe  purveyors  ;  who  in  procefs  of  time  very  nance  they  were  originally  intended.  All  future  grants 
greatly  abufed  their  authority,  and  became  a  great  op-  of  them,  however,  by  the  ftatute  1  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  7. 
preftion  to  the  fubjeft,  though  of  little  advantage  to  are  to  endure  for  no  longer  time  than  the  prince’s  life 
the  crown  ;  ready  money  in  open  market  (when  the  who  grants  them. 

royal  refidence  was  more  permanent,  and  fpecie  began  10.  A  tenth  branch  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenue, 
to  be  plenty)  being  found  upon  experience  to  be  the  laid  to  be  grounded  on  the  confideration  of  his  guard- 
left  proveditor  of  any.  Wherefore,  by  degrees,  the  ing  and  protecting  the  feas  from  pirates  and  robbers, 
powers  of  purveyance  have  declined,  in  foreign  coun-  is  the  right  to  royaffjh ,  which  are  whale  and  fturgeon: 
tries  as  well  as  our  own  :  and  particularly  were  abolifh-  and  thefe,  when  either  thrown  aftiore,  or  caught  near 
ed  in  Sweden  by  Guftavus  Adolphus,  towards  the  be-  the  coafts,  are  the  property  of  the  king,  on  account 
ginning  of  the :  laft  century.  And,  with  us  in  England,  of  their  fuperior  excellence.  Indeed,  ^our  anceftors 
having  fallen  into  difufe  'during  the  fufpenfion  of  mo-  feem  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  notion  of  the  im- 
narchy,  King  Charles,  at  his  reftoration,  confented,  by  portance  of  this  right ;  it  being  the  prerogative  of 
the  lame  ftatute,  to  refign  entirely  thofe  branches  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy  $ 
his  revenue  and  power :  and  the  parliament,  in  part  of  and  from  one  of  thefe  it  was  probably  derived  to  our 
recompenfe,  fettled  on  him,  his  heirs,  and  fucceftbrs,  princes. 

for  ever  the  hereditary  excife  of  i5d.  per  barrel  on  all  1 1.  Another  maritime  revenue,  and  founded  partly 
beer  and  ale  fold  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  proportionable  upon  the  fame  reafon,  is  that  of  shipwrecks.  Sec 
ium  for  certain  other  liquors.  So  that  this  hereditary  Wreck.  ♦ 

excife  now  forms  the  fixth  branch  of  his  majefty’s  or-  12.  A  twelfth  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  right 
(luiary  revenue.  to  mines,  has  its  original  from  the  king’s  prerogative 

7.  A  teventh  branch  might  alfo  be  computed  to  have  of  coinage,  in  order  to  fupply  him  with  materials  :  and 

V  cl.  XVI.  Parti.  .  .  V  there- 
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Reverin'9,  therefore  tliofe  mines  which  are  properly  royal, 

1 - V - -  which  the  king  is  entitled  when  found,  are  only  thole 

of  filver  and  gold.  See  Mine. 

13.  To  the  fame  original  may  in  part  be  referred  the 
revenue  of  treaf  11  re-trove.  See  TaEAsuRR-Trove. 

14.  Waifs.  See  Wait. 

15.  E  It  rays.  See  Estray.  # 

Befides  the  particular  reafons,  given  in  the  different 
articles,  why  the  king  fhould  have  the  feveral  revenues 
of  royal  fifli,  fhipwrecks,  treafure-trove,  waits,  and 
eftrays,  there  is  alfo  one  general  reafon  which  holds 
for  them  all ;  and  that  is,  beeaufe  they  are  bona  vacan¬ 
tia,  or  goods  in  which  no  one  elfe  can  claim  a  proper¬ 
ty.  And,  therefore,  by  the  law  of  nature,  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  firft  occupant  01  finder;  and  fo  continued 
under  the  imperial  law.  But,  in  fettling  the  modern 
conftitutions  of  moft  of  the  governments  in  Europe,  it 
was  thought  proper  (to  prevent  that  ftrife  and  conten¬ 
tion  which  the  mere  title  of  occupancy  is  apt  to  create 
and  continue,  and  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  public 
authority  in  a  manner  the  leaft  burdcnfome  to  indi¬ 
viduals)  that  thefe  rights  (liould  be  annexed  to  the  fu- 
*  preme  power  by  the  pofitive  laws  of  the  Hate.  .And 

fo  it  came  to  pafs,  that,  as  B radon  exprefles  it,  “  haec, 
“  qua;  nullius  in  bonis  funt,  et  olim  fuerunt  inventoris 
“  de  jure  naturali,  jam  efficiuntur  principis  de  jure  gen- 
u  tium.” 

3  6.  The  next  branch  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenue 
confifts  in  forfeitures  of  lands  and  goods  for  offences ; 
bona  conffcata ,  as  they  are  called  by  the  civilians,  be- 
caufe  they  belonged  to  the  jifcus  or  imperial  treafury  ; 
or,  as  our  lawyers  term  them,  forts  fafla,  that  is,  fuch 
whereof  the  property  is  gone  away  or  departed  from  the 
owner.  The  true  reafon  and  only  fubftantial  ground 
of  any  forfeiture  for  crimes,  confift  in  this ;  that  all 
property  is  derived  from  fociety,  being  one  of  tliofe 
civil  rights  which  are  conferred  upon  individuals,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  that  degree  of  natural  freedom  which  every 
irr?ui  muff  facrifice  when  he  enters  into  focial  communi¬ 
ties.  If,  therefore,  a  member  of  any  national  com¬ 
munity  violates  the  fundamental  contract  of  his  affocia- 
tion,  by  tranfgreffmg  the  municipal  law,  he  forfeits 
his  right  to  fuch  privileges  as  he  claims  by  that  con¬ 
tract  ;  and  the  Hate  may  very  juftly  refume  that  por- 
lion  of  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  the  laws 
have  before  afiigned  him.  Hence,  in  every  offence  of 
an  atrocious  kind,  the  laws  of  England  have  exacted 
.  a  total  confifcation  of  the  moveables  or  pcrfoual  eftate  ; 
and,  in  many  cafes,  a  perpetual,  in  others  only  a  tem¬ 
porary,  lofs  of  the  offender’s  immoveables  or  landed  pro- 
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and  to  nary  revenue,  of  the  proper  patrimony  of  the  crown ;  Reran* 
which  was  very  large  formerly,  and  capable  of  being 
increafed  to  a  magnitude  truly  formidable  :  for  there 


are  very  - -  o  ' 

fome  period  or  other  fince  the  Norman  conquelt,  been 
vetted  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  by  forfeiture,  efcheat, 
or  otherwife.  But,  fortunately  for  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjeCt,  this  hereditary  landed  revenue,  by  a  feries  of 


few  eflates  in  the  kingdom  that  have  not,  at 


improvident  management,  is  funk  almoft  to  nothing 


and  the  cafual  profits,  arifing  from  the  other  branches 
of  the  cenfus  regalis ,  are  likewiie  almoft  all  of  them 
alienated  from  the  crown.  I11  order  to  fupply  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  which,  we  are  now  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  new  methods  of  raifmg  money,  unknown  to  our  early 
anceftors  ;  which  methods  conftitute. 

II.  The  king’s  extraordinary  revenue.  For,  the  pub¬ 
lic  patrimony  being  got  into  the  hands  of  private  fub- 
je&s,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  private  contributions, 
fhould  fupply  the  public  ferviee.  Which,  though  it 
may  perhaps  fall  harder  upon  fome  individuals,  whole 
anceftors  have  had  no  fhare  in  the  general  plunder, 
than  upon  others,  yet,  taking  the  nation  throughout, 
it  amounts  to  nearly  the  fame  ;  provided  the  gain  by 
the  extraordinary  fhould  appear  to  he  no  greater  than, 
the  lofs  by  the  ordinary  revenue.  And  perhaps,  if 
every  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  was  to  be  it  ripped  of 
fuch  of  his  lands  as  were  formerly  the  property  of  the 
crown,  was  to  be  again  fubjedf  to  the  inconveniences 
of  purveyance  and  pre-emption,  the  oppreffion  of  fo- 
reft-laws,  and  the  flavery  of  feodal -tenures  ;  and  was 
to  refign  into  the  king  s  hands  all  his  royal  franchifcs- 
of  waifs,  wrecks,  eftrays,  treafure-trove,  mines,  deo* 
dands,  forfeitures,  and  the  like  ;  he  would  find  him- 
felf  a  greater  lofer  than  by  paying  his  quota  to  fuck 
taxes  as  are  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  government. 
The  thing,  therefore,  to  be  wiflied  and  aimed  at  in  a 
land  of  liberty,  is  by  no  means  the  total  abolition  of 


taxes,  which  would  draw  after  it  very  pernicious  con- 


perty  ;  and  have  vefted  them  both  in  the  king,  who  is 


J  -  -  - -  -  r if  t 

the  perfon  fuppofed  to  be  offended,  being  the  one  vi¬ 
able  magiftrate  in  whom  the  majefty  of  the  public  re¬ 
ikies.  See  Forfeiture  and  Deodand. 

1  7.  Another  branch  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenue 
arifes  from  efeheats  of  lands,  which  happen  upon  the 
defedt  of  heirs  to  fucceed  to  the  inheritance  ;  where¬ 
upon  they  in  general  revert  to  and  veil  in  the  king, 
who  is  efteemed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  original  pro¬ 
prietor  of  all  lands  in  the  kingdom. 

18.  The  laft  branch  of  the  king’s  ordinary  revenue, 
confifts  in  the  cuftody  of  idiots,  from  whence  we  fhall 
be  naturally  led  to  confider  alfo  the  cuftody  of  lunatics. 
See  Idiot  and  Lunatic. 

This  may  fuffice  for  a  fhoit  view  of  the  king’s  ordi - 


fequences,  and  the  very  fuppofition  ol  which  is  the 
height  of  political  abfurdity.  For  as  the  true  idea  of 
government  and  magiiiracy  will  be  found  to  conlilt  in 
this,  that  fome  feu'  men  are  deputtd  by  many  others 
to  prelide  over  public  affairs,  fo  that  individuals  may 
the  better  be  enabled  to  attend  their  private  concerns  ^ 
it  is  neceffary  that  thofe  individuals  fhould  be  bound 
to  contribute  a  portion  of  their  private  gains,  in  order 
to  fupport  that  government,  and  reward  that  magj- 
ilracy,  which  protedfs  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
refpedlive  properties.  But  the  things  to  be  aimed  at 
are  wifdom  and  moderation,  not  only  in  granting,  but 
alfo  in  the  method  of  raifmg,  the  neceffary  fupplies  * 
by  contriving  to  do  both  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be 
moft  codncive  to  the  national  welfare,  arid  at  the  fame 
time  moft  confiftent  with  economy  and  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjedt ;  who,  when  properly  taxed,  contributes 
only,  as  was  before  obferved,  fome  part  of  his  property 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  reft. 

Thefe  extaordinary  grants  are  ufually  called  by  the 
fynonymous  names  of  oids}  fubftdies ,  and  fupplies and 
are  granted  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  par* 
liament  affembled.  See  Parliament  and  Tax. 

The  clear  nett  produce  of  the  feveral  branches  of 
the  revenue,  after  all  charges  of  colledting  and  ma¬ 
nagement  paid,  amounted  in  the  year  1786  to  about 
L.  J5?397>cqq  Sterling,  while  the  expenditure  was 

found 
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t.  found  to  be  about  L.  1 4,47  7>cco-  How  thefe  immenfc 
fums  are  appropriated,  is  next  to  be  confulered^  And  this 
is,  ilrll  and  principally,  to  the  payment  of  the  intered  of 
the  national  debt.  See  I\  ation  At  Debt  and  Funds. 

The  refpe&ivc  produces  of  the  feveral  taxes  were 
©riginally  feparate  and  didinft  funds ;  being  fecurities 
for  the  films  advanced  on  eacli  feveral  tax,  and  for 
them  only.  But  at  lad  it  became  neceffary,  in  order 
to  avoid  eon fuli on,  as  they  multiplied  yearly,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  thefe  feparate  funds,  by  uniting  and 
blending  them  together;  fuperadding  the  faith  of  par¬ 
liament  for  the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole.  So  that 
there  are  now  only  three  capital  funds  of  any  account, 
the  aggregate  fund,  and  the  general  fund,  fo  called  from 
fuch  union  and  addition  ;  and  the  South-Sea  fund,  be¬ 
ing  the  produce  of  the  taxes  appropriated  to  pay  the 
intered  of  fuch  part  of  the  national  debt  as  was  advan¬ 
ced  by  that  company  and  its  annuitants.  Whereby  the 
feparate  funds,  which  were  thus  united,  are  become 
mutual  fecurities  for  each  other;  and  the  whole  produce 
of  them,  thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  fuch  intered  or 
annuities  as  were  formerly  charged  upon  each  didintl 
fund  :  the  faith  of  the  legiflature  being  moreover  en¬ 
gaged  to  fupply  any  cafual  deficiencies. 

The  culioms,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which  are  to 
fupport  thefe  funds,  depending  on  contingencies,  upon 
exports,  imports,  and  confumptions,  mud  necefiarily 
be  of  a  very  uncertain  amount ;  but  they  have  always 
-been  coniiderably  more  than  was  fufficient  toanfwer  the 
charge  upon  them.  The  furplufles,  therefore,  of  the 
three  great  national  funds,  the  aggregate,  general,  and 
South-Sea  funds,  over  and  above  the  intered  and  an¬ 
nuities  charged  upon  them,  are  directed  by  datute 
3  Get).  I.  c.  7.  to  be  carried  together,  and  to  attend 
the  difpolition  of  parliament ;  and  are  ufually  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Jinking  fund ,  becaufe  originally  dedined  to  fmk 
and  lower  the  national  debt.  To  this  have  been  fince 
added  many  other  entire  duties,  granted  in  fubfequent 
years  ;  and  the  annual  intered  of  the  fums  borrowed 
on  their  refpe&ive  credits  is  charged  on,  and  payable 
out  of,  the  produce  of  the  finking  fund.  However, 
the  nett  furplufles  and  favings,  after  all  dedu&ions 
paid,  amount  annually  to  a  veiy  confidcrable  fum.  For 
as  the  intered  on  the  national  debt  has  been  at  feveral 
times  reduced  (by  the  confeut  of  the  proprietors,  who 
had  their  option  either  to  lower  their  intered  or  be 
paid  their  principal),  the  favings  from  the  appropriated 
revenues  mud  needs  be  extremely  large. 

But,  before  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the 
furplufles  whereof  are  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  that 
form  the  linking  fund)  can  be  applied  to  diminifh  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  Hands  mortgaged  by 
parliament  to  raife  an  annual  fum  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  king’s  houfehold  and  the  civil  lid.  For  this 
purpofe,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  produce  of  certain 
branches  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  pod-office,  the 
duty  on  wine-licences,  the  revenues  of  the  remaining 
crown-lands,  the  profits  arifing  from  courts  of  juftice, 
(which  articles  include  all  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  crown),  and  alfo  a  clear  annuity  of  L.  120,000  in 
money,  were  fettled  on  the  king  for  life,  for  the  flip  - 
port  of  his  majefty’s  houfehold,  and  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown.  And,  as  the  amount  of  thefe 
feveral  branches  was  uncertain,  (though  in  the  lad  reio-n 
they  were  computed  to  have  fometimes  railed  ahnoft  a 


million),  if  they  did  not  arife  annually  to  L.  800,060, 
the  parliament  engaged  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  But 
his  prefent  majedy  having,  foon  after  his  acceffion,  lpon- 
taueoufly  fignified  his  confeut  that  his  own  hereditary 
revenues  might  be  fo  difpofed  of  as  might  bed  conduce 
to  the  utility  and  fatisfadtion  of  the  public,  and  having 
gracioufly  accepted  a  limited  fum,  the  faid  hereditary 
and  other  revenues  are  now  carried  into,  and  made  a 
part  of,  the  aggregate  fund  ;  and  the  aggregate  fund 
is  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  whole  annuity  to 
the  crown.  The  limited  annuity  accepted  by  his  pre¬ 
fent  majedy  was  at  fird  L.  800,000,  but  it  lias  been 
fince  augmented  to  L.  900,00c.  The  expences  them- 
drives,  being  put  under  the  fame  care  and  management 
as  the  other  branches  of  the  public  patrimony,  produce 
more,  and  are  better  collected  than  heretofore  ;  and  the 
public  is  a  gainer  of  upwards  of  L.  100,000  per  annum 
by  this  difintereded  bounty  of  his  majefty. 

The  finking  fund,  though  long  talked  of  as  the  lad 
refource  of  the  nation,  proved  very  inadequate  to  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  efiablifhed.  Miniders  found 
pretences  for  diverting  it  into  other  channels ;  and  the 
diminution  of  the  national  debt  proceeded  llovvly  during 
the  intervals  of  peace,  whild  each  fuccecding  war  in- 
cieafed  it  with  great  rapidity.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
and  redore  the  public  credit,  to  which  the  late  war  had 
given  a  coniiderable  (hock,  Mr  Pitt  conceived  a  plan  for 
diminiihing  the  debt  by  a  fund,  which  fhould  be  rendered 
unalienable  to  any  other  purpofe.  In  the  feffion  1786, 
he  moved  that  the  annual  furplus  of  the  revenue  above 
the  expenditure  fhould  be  raifed,  by  additional  taxes, 
from  I..  900,000  to  one  million  Sterling,  and  that  cer¬ 
tain  commifiioners  fhould  be  veded  with  the  full  power 
of  difpofing  Of  this  fum  in  the  purchafe  of  dock  (lee 
Funds),  for  the  public,  in  their  own  names.  Thefe 
commifiioners  fhould  receive  the  annual  million  by  quar¬ 
terly  payments  of  L.  250,000,  to  be  iflued  out  of  the 
exchequer  before  any  other  money,  except  the  inteved 
of  the  national  debt  itfelf ;  by  thefe  proviiionsj  the 
fund  would  be  fecured,  and  no  deficiencies  in  the  na¬ 
tional  revenues  could  aflett  it,  but  fuch  mud  be  fepa- 
rately  provided  for  by  parliament. 

The  accumulated  compound  intered  on  a  million 
yearly,  together  with  the  annuities  that  would  fall  into 
that  fund,  would,  he  faid,  in  28  years  amount  to  fuch 
a  fum  as  would  leave  a  furplus  of  four  millions  annually, 
to  be  applied,  if  neceffary,  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
date.  In  appointing  the  commifiioners,  he  fhould,  he 
faid,  endeavour  to  choofe  perfons  of  fuch  weight  and 
chara&er  as  correfponded  with  the  importance  of  the 
commiffion  they  were  to  execute.  The  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer* 
the  mader  of  the  rolls,  the  governor  and  deputy  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  accountant-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  were  perfons  who, 
from  their  feveral  fituations,  he  fhould  think  highly 
proper  to  be  of  tile  number. 

Fo  the  principle  of  this  bill  no  objeSion  was  made, 
though  feveral  fpecious  but  ill-founded  ones  were  urged 
againd  the  fufficiency  of  the  mode  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  adopted  for  the  accomplifhmeut 
of  fo  great  and  fo  defirablc  an  end.  He  had  made  it 
a  claufe  in  his  bill,  that  the  accumulating  million  fhould 
never  be  applied  but  to  the  purchafe  of  dock.  To  this 
claule  Mr  Fox  objefred,  and  moved  that  the  commit 
T  2  doners 
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Ktvcrue  noncrs  therein  named  fiiould  be  impowered  to  accept  fo 
1!  much  of  any  future  loan  as  they  ihould  have.  cafh  be- 
Revcrie.  |onQ;{ng  to  the  public  to  pay  for.  This,  he  laid,  would 
v  relieve  that  dill  refs  the  country  would  otherwife  be  un¬ 
der,  when,  on  account  of  a  war,  it  might  be  necefTary 
to  raife  a  new  loan  :  whenever  that  fiiould  be  the  cafe, 
his  opinion  was,  that  the  minitter  fhould  not  only  raife 
taxes  fufiiciently  productive  to  pay  the  iifcereft  of  the 
.  Joan,  but  alfo  fufficient  to  make  good  to  the  finking 
fund  whatfoever  had  been  taken  from  it. 

If,  therefore,  for  inftance,  at  any  future  period  a  loan 
of  fix  millions  was  propofed,  and  there  was  at  that  time 
one  million  in  the  hands  of  the  commifiioners,  in  fuch 
cafe  they  ihould  take  a  million  of  the  loan,  and  the 
tonus  or  douceur  thereupon  (hould  be  received  by  them 
for  the  public.  Thus  government  would  only  have  five 
millions  to  borrow  initead  of  fix  ;  and  from  fuch  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  he  faid,  it  was  evident  great  benefit 
would  arife  to  the  public. 

This  claufe  was  received  by  Mr  Pitt  with  the  ftrongeft 
marks  of  approbation,  as  was  like  wife  another,  moved 
by  Mr  Pulteney,  enabling  the  commifiioners  named  in 
the  bill  to  continue  purchafing  flock  for  the  public  when 
it  is  above  par,  unlefs  otherwife  dire&ed  by  parliament. 
With  thefe  additional  claufes  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  carried  up  to  the  Lords, 
where  it  alfo  patted  without  meeting  with  any  material 
oppofition,  and  afterwards  received  the  royal  affent. 

The  operation  of  this  bill  furpaffed  perhaps  the  *ni- 
nifter’s  moll  fanguine  expedition.  The  fund  was  ably 
managed,  and  judicioufiy  applied;  and  in  1793  ^ie 
commifiioners  had  extinguifhed  lome  millions  ol  the 
public  debt.  The  war,  however,  into  which  the  nation 
was  that  year  involved,  and  of  which  there  is  yet  no  cer¬ 
tain  profpe  d  of  a  near  end,  has  made  it  necefTary  to  bor¬ 
row  additional  fums,  fo  large,  that  many  years  of  peace 
mutt  elapfe  before  the  operation  of  the  fund  can  contri¬ 
bute  fenlibly  to  the  relief  of  the  people.  The  clear 
produce  of  the  taxes  raifed  on  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was,  in  the  year  1792,'  very  near  L.  17,000,000; 
and  it  muft  henceforth,  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
debt,  and  the  enormous  expence  of  the  prefent  war,  be 
necefiarily  rendered  greater. 

Revenue,  in  hunting,  a  fldhy  lump  formed  chiefly 
by  a  clutter  of  whitifh  worms  on  the  head  of  the  deer, 
luppofed  to  occafion  the  catting  of  their  horns  by  gnaw¬ 
ing  them  at  the  root. 

REVERBERATION,  in  phyfics,  the  aft  of  a 
body  repelling  or  refle&ing  another  after  its  impinging 
thereon. 

Reverberation,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  a  kind  of 
circulation  of  the.  flame  by  means  of  a.  reverberatory 
furnace. 

REVERBERATORY,  or  Reverberating  Fur - 
r.ace .  See  Chemistry-TW^*  at  Furnace,  and  Furnace. 

REVEREND,  a  title  of  refpeCt  given  to  eccle- 
fialtics. — The  religious  abroad  are  called  reverend  fa - 
thersf  and  abbeffes,  prioreffes,  &c.  reverend  mothers ...  In 
England,  bifhops  are  right  reverend ,  and  archbifhops 
I  mojt  reverend .  In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  their 

bifhops,  archbifhops,  and  abbots,  were  all  alike  mojl  re - 
vtretid.  In  Scotland  the  clergy  individually  are  reve - 
rend ,  a  fynod  is  very  reverend ,  and  the  general  affembly 
is  venerable . 

REVERIE,  the  fame  with  delirium,  raving,  or 
'  diftraftlon.  It  is  ufaf  alfo  for  any  ridiculous,  extra¬ 


vagant  imagination,  aCtion,  or  propofition,  a  chimera  *  Rsvctfal; 
or  vilion.  But  the  inott  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word 
among  Engliih  writers,  is  for  a  deep  diforderly  muling 
or  meditation. 

REVERSAL  Judgment,  inlaw.  A  judgment 
may  be  faliified,  reverfed,  or  voided,  in  the  firft  place, 
without  a  writ  of  error ,  for  matters  foreign  to  or  dehors 
the  record,  that  is,  not  apparent  upon  the  face  of  it ; 
fo  that  they  cannot  be  afiigned  for  error  in  the  fuperior 
court,  which  can  only  judge  from  what  appears  in  the 
record  itfelf ;  and  therefore,  if  the  whole  record  be  not 
certified,  or  not  truly  certified,  by  the  inferior  court, 
the  party  injured  thereby  (in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cafes)  may  allege  a  diminution  of  the  record,  and  caufe 
it  to  be  rectified.  Thus,  if  any  judgment  whatever  be 
given  by  perfons  who  had  110  good  commifiion  to  pro¬ 
ceed  againtt  the  perfon  condemned,  it  is  void ;  and  may 
be  faliified  by  fhevving  the  fpecial  matter,  without  writ 
of  error.  As,  where  a  commifiion  iffues  to  A  and  B, 
and  twelve  others,  or  any  two  of  them,  of  which  A  or 
B  fhall  be  one,  to  take  and  try  indidments  ;  and  any  of 
the  other  twelve  proceed  without  the  interpofition  or 
prefence  of ’either  A  or  B  :  in  this  cafe  all  proceedings, 
trials,  ‘convictions,  and  judgments,  are  void  for  want  of 
a  proper  authority  in  the  commifiioners,  and  may  be 
faliified  upon  bare  infpe&ion,  without  the  trouble  of  a 
writ  of  error  ;  it  being  a  high  mifdemeanour  in  the 
judges  fo  proceeding,  and  little  (if  any  thing)  ttiort  of 
murder  in  them  all,  in  cafe  the  perfon  fo  attainted  be 
executed  and  fuller  death.  So  likewlfe  if  a  man  pur- 
chafes  land  of  another  ;  and  afterwards  the  vender  is, 
either  by  outlawTy  or  his  own  confeflion,  convicted  and 
attainted  of  treafon  or  felony  previous  to  the  fale  or 
alienation  ;  whereby  fuch  land  becomes  liable  to  forfeit¬ 
ure  or  efeheat :  now,  upon  any  trial,  the  purchafer  is  at 
liberty,  without  bringing  any  writ  of  error,  to  fallify 
not  only  the  time  of  the  felony  or  treafon  fuppofed,  but 
the  very  point  of  the  felony  or  treafon  itfelf ;  and  is  not 
concluded  by  the  confeflion  or  the  outlawry  of  the  ven¬ 
der,  though  the  vender  himfelf  is  concluded,  and  not 
fuffered  now  to  deny  the  faCt,  which  he  lias  by  confef- 
fion  or  flight  acknowledged.  But  if  fuch  attainder  of 
the  vender  was  by  verdict,  on  the  oath  of  his  peers,  the 
alienee  cannot  be  received  to  falfify  or  contradict  the  fad 
of  the  crime  committed  ;  though  he  is  at  liberty  to 
prove  a  miftake  in  time, or  that  the  offence  was  committed 
after  the  alienation,  and  not  before. 

Secondly,  a  judgment  may  be  reverfed,  by  writ  cf 
error,  which  lies  from  all  inferior  criminal  jurifdiCtions 
to  the  court  of  kingVbench,  and  from  the  king’s- 
bench  to  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  and  may  be  brought  for 
notorious  mittakes  in  the  judgment  or  other  parts  of 
the  record  :  as  where  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  receives  the  j  udgment  of  felony,  or  for  other  tefs 
palpable  errors  ;  fuch  as  any  irregularity,  omiflion,  or 
want  of  form  in  the  procefs  of  outlawry,  or  proclama¬ 
tions  ;  the  want  of  a  proper  addition  to  the  defendant’s 
name,  according  to  the  ftatute  of  additions ;  for  not* 
properly  naming  the  fheriff  or  other  officer  of  the  court, 
or  not  duly  deferibing  where  his  county-court  was  held: 
for  laying  an  offence,  committed  in  the  time  of  the  late 
king,  to  be  done  againtt  the  peace  of  the  prefent ;  and 
for  many  other  limilar  caufes,  which  (though  allowed 
out  of  tendernefs  to  life  and  liberty)  are  not  much  to 
the  credit  or  advancement  of  the  national  juftice.— * 
Thefe  writs  of  error,  to  reverfe  judgments  in  cafe  of 
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mifdemeanours,  are  not  to  be  allowed  of  courfe,  but  on 
fufficient  probable  caufe  fhown  to  the  attorney -general ; 

;  and  then  they  are  uuderftood  to  be  grantable  of  com¬ 
mon  right,  and  debit o  jujlitia .  But  writs  of  error  to 

reverfe  attainders  in  capital  cafes  are  only  allowed  ex 
gratia  ;  and  not  without  exprefs  warrant  under  the 
king’?  fign-manual,  or  at  lead  by  the  confent  of  the  at¬ 
torney-general.  Thefe  therefore  can  rarely  be  brought 
by  the  party  himfelf,  efpecially  where  he  is  attainted  for 
an  offence  againft  the  date  :  but  they  may  be  brought 
by  his  heir  or  executor  after  his  death,  in  more  favour¬ 
able  times  ;  which  may  be  fome  confolation  to  his  fa¬ 
mily.  But  the  eafier  and  more  effectual  way  is, 

Ladly,  to  reverfe  the  attainder  by  a<d  of  parliament. 
This  may  be  and  hath  been  frequently  done  upon  mo¬ 
tives  of  compafiion,  or  perhaps  the  zeal  of  the  times, 
after  a  fudden  revolution  in  the  government,  without 
examining  too  clofely  into  the  truth  or  validity  of  the 
errors  afiigned.  And  fometimes,  though  the  crime  be 
univerfaliy  acknowledged  and  con  felled,  yet  the  merits 
of  the  criminal’s  family  (hall  after  his  death  obtain  a 
reditution  in  blood,  honours,  and  edate,  or  fome  or  one 
of  them,  by  a£t  of  parliament ;  which  (fo  far  as  it  ex¬ 
tends)  has  all  the  effeft  of  reverfing  the  attainder,  with¬ 
out  cading  any  reflections  upon  the  juflice  of  the  pre-  , 
ceding  fentence.  See  Attainder. 

The  effe&  of  falfifying  or  reverfing  an  outlawry  is, 
that  the  party  fhall  be  in  the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had 
appeared  upon  the  capias :  and,  if  it  be  before  plea 
pleaded,  he  fhall  be  put  to  plead  to  the  indictment ;  if, 
after  conviction,  he  fhall  receive  the  fentence  of  the  law; 
for  all  the  other  proceedings,  except  only  the  procefs 
of  outlawry  for  his  non-appearance,  remain  good  and 
effectual  as  before.  But  when  judgment,  pronounced 
upon  conviction,  is  falfifled  or  reverted,  all  former  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  abfolutely  fet  afide,  and  the  party  dands  as 
if  he  had  never  been  at  ail  accufed  :  redored  in  his  cre¬ 
dit,  his  capacity,  his  blood,  and  his  edates  :  with  regard 
to  which  lad,  though  they  be  granted  away  by  the 
crown,  yet  the  owner  may  enter  upon  the  grantee,  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  he  might  enter,  upon  a  diffeifor. — 
But  he  dill  remains  liable  to  another  profecution  for  the 
fame  offence  :  for,  the  firfl  being  erroneous,  he  never 
was  in  jeopardy  thereby. 

REVERSE  of  a  medal,  coin,  &c.  denotes  the  fe- 
cond  or  back  fide,  in  oppofition  to  the  head  or  princi¬ 
pal  figure. 

REVERSION,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Nq  clxix. 

1 — 3* 

Reversion,  in  the  law  of  England,  has  two  iigni- 
fications ;  the  one  of  which  is*an  edate  left,  which  con¬ 
tinues  during  a  particular  edate  in  being ;  and  the 
other  is  the  returning  of  the  land,  &c.  after  the  parti¬ 
cular  edate  is  ended  ;  and  it  is  further  faid  to  be  an 
intered  in  lands,  when  the  poffeflion  of  it  fails,  or  where 
the  edate  which  was  for  a  time  parted  with,  returns  to 
the  granters,  or  their  heirs.  But,  according  to  the  ufuaT 
definition  of  a  reverfion,  it  is  the  refidue  of  an  edate 
left  in  the  granter,  after  a  particular  edate  granted 
away  ceafes,  continuing  in  the  granter  of  fuch  an 
edate. 

1  lie  difference  between  a  remainder  and  a  reverfion 
confids  in  this,  that  the  remainder  may  belong  to  any 
man  except  the  granter ;  whereas  the  reverfion  returns 
to.lum  who  conveyed  the  lands,  &c. 


In  order  to  render  the  doCtrine  of  reverfions  eafy,  we  Reverfion. 
fhall  give  the  following  table  ;  which  fhows  the  prefent 
value  of  one  pound,  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  any 
number  of  years  not  exceeding  40  ;  difeounting  at  the 
rate  of  5,  4,  and  3  per  cent .  compound  intered^ 


Value  at 

Value  at  1 

Value  at 

1 

C/5 

is  Ier  ct* 

4  per  ct. 

3  perct. 

I 

.9524 

.9615 

.9709 

2 

.9070 

.9245 

'.9426 

3 

.8638 

.8898 

•9l5T 

4 

.8227 

.8548 

.8885 

5 

•7835 

.8219 

.8626 

6 

.7462 

•7903 

•8375 

7 

.7107 

•7599 

.8131 

8 

.6768 

•73°7 

.7894 

9 

.6446 

.7026 

.7664 

10 

.6139 

.6756 

•7441 

11 

.5847 

.6496 

.7224 

12 

.5568 

.6246 

.7014 

*3 

•53°3 

.6006 

.6809 

14 

.3051 

•5775 

.66 1 1 

*5 

.48IO 

•5553 

.6419 

16 

.4581 

•5339 

.6232 

17 

•4363 

•5  >34 

.6050 

18 

•4155 

•4936 

.5874 

*9 

•3957 

.4746 

•5703 

20 

•3769 

.4564 

•5537 

21 

•3589 

.4388 

•5375 

22 

.3418 

.4219 

•52I9 

23 

•3255 

4057 

•5067 

24 

•3 100 

.3901 

.4919 

25 

•2953 

•3757 

•477  6 

2  6 

.2812 

.3607 

•4637 

27 

.2678 

.3468 

.4502 

28 

.2551 

•3335 

•437 1 

29 

.2429 

.3206 

•4243 

30 

•23r4 

•3003 

4120 

31 

.2204 . 

.2965 

.4OOO 

32 

.2099 

.2851 

.3883 

33 

.1999 

.2741 

•3770 

34 

,1903 

.2636 

.3660 

35 

.1813 

•2J34 

•3554 

36 

.1726 

•H37 

•3450 

37 

.1644 

•2343 

•335° 

3* 

.1566 

.2253 

•3252 

39 

'H91 

.2  166 

•3158 

40 

.1420 

.2083 

.3066 

The  ufe  of  the  preceding  table.— To  And  the  prefent 
value  of  any  fum  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  a  given 
term  of  years,  difeounting  at  the  rate  of  3,  4,  or  5  per 
cent,  compound  intered.  Find  by  the  above  table  the 
prefent  value  of .  il.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the 
given  term  ;  which  multiply  by  the  number  of  pounds 
propofed,  (cutting  off  four  figures  from  the  produft  on 
account  of  the  decimals),  then  the  refult  will  be  the  va¬ 
lue  fought:  For  example,  the  prefent  value  of  10, cool* 
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to  be  received  10  years  lienee,  and  the  rate  of  intereft  human  habitation. 
9  per  cent*  is  equal  to  .6139X10,0000  =  6l39,c>oco^ 
or  6139I.  Again,  the  prefent  value  of  io,ocol.  due 
in  ten  years,  the  rate  of  inter  eft  being  3  per  cent .  is 
.7441  X  10,000  =  744 1. 

Rf. version  of  Series ,  in  algebra,  a  kind  of  reverted 
operation  of  an  infinite  feries.  See  Series. 

REVIVIFICATION,  in  chemiilry,  a  term  ge~ 
rierally  applied  to  the  diftillation  of  qtiickfilver  from 
•cinnabar. 

Commission  of  REVIEW,  is  a  commiflion  fome- 
tiznes  granted,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  to  revife  the 
lenience  of  the  court  of  delegates,  when  it  is  appre¬ 
hended  they  have  been  led  into  a  material  error.  1  his 
commifiion  the  king  may  grant,  although  the  ftatutes 
24  and  25  Hen.  VIII.  declare  the  fentence  of  the  de¬ 
legates  definitive  :  becanfe  the  pope,  as  fupreme  head  by 
.the  canon  law,  ufed  to  grant  fuch  commifiion  of  review ; 
and  fucli  authority  as  the  pope  heretofore  exerted  is 
now  annexed  to, the  crown  by  ftatutes  26  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  1.  and  i  Eliz.  c.  1.  But  it  is  not  matter  of  right, 
which  the  fubjedl  may  demand  ex  deVito  jujlit'ue ;  but 
merely  a  matter  of  favour,  and  which  therefore  is  of¬ 
ten  denied. 

Review,  is  the  drawing  out  all  or  part  of  the  army 
in  line  of  battle,  to  be  viewed  by  the  king,  or  a  general, 
that  they  may  know  the  condition  of  the  troops. 

At  all  reviews,  the  officers  ffiould  be  properly  arm¬ 
ed,  ready  in  their  exercife,  falute  well,  in  good  time, 
and  with  a  good  air ;  their  uniform  genteel,  &c.  The 
men  ffiould  be  cleau  and  well  dreffed  ;  their  accoutre¬ 
ments  well  put  on  ;  very  well  fized  in  their  ranks  ;  the 
ferjeants  expert  in  their  duty,  drummers  perfect  in  their 
beatings,  and  the  fifers  play  correct.  Ilie  manual  ex¬ 
ercife  muft  be  performed  in  good  time,  and  with  life  ; 
and  the  men  carry  their  arms  well ;  march,  wheel,  and 
form  with  exa&nefs.  All  manoeuvres  mull  be  perform¬ 
ed  with  the  utmoft  regularity,  both  in  quick  and  flow 
time.  The  filings  are  generally  36  rounds  ;  viz.  by 
companies;  by  grand  divifions ;  by  fub  divifions ;  ob¬ 
liquely,  advancing,  retreating  ;  by  files  ;  in  the  fquare  ; 
ftreet  firings,  advancing  and  retreating  ;  and  lallly,  a 
volley.  The  intention  of  a  review  is,  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  troops,  fee  that  they  are  complete  and 
perform  their  exercife  and  evolutions  well. 

Review  is  alfo  applied  to  Literary  Journals,  which 
give  a  periodical  view  of  the  ftate  of  literature  ;— -as 
the  Monthly  Review,  the  Critical  Review,  the  Britiffi 
Critic,  and  Analytical  Review,  &c. 

RE-UNION  island,  an  ifiand  in  the  South  Sea, 
difeovered  by  the*  French  on  the  16th  December  1773; 
lying,  according  to  M.  de  Pages,  in  latitude  48°  2i//, 
andloncritude  66°  47'r,  the  variation  of  the  needle  being 
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30°  always  towards  north-weft.  The  road  and  harbour 
are  extremely  good,  and  the  latter  from  16  to  8  fathoms 
deep  at  the  very  ffiore.  The  coaft  on  each  fide  is  lof¬ 
ty,  but  green,  with  an  abrupt  defeent,  and  fwarms  with 
-a  fpecies  of  billiards.  The  penguins  and  fea-lions, 
which  fwarmed  on  the  fands,  were  nowife  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  tliofe  who  landed;  from  whence  M. 
de  Pages  concluded  that  the  country  was  wholly  unin¬ 
habited.  The  foil  produces  a  kind  of  grafs,  about  live 
inches  long,  with  a  broad  black  leaf,  and  feemingly  ol 
ssl  rich  quality — but  there  was  no  veftige  of  a  tree  or 


REVOLUTION,  in  politics,  Signifies  a  change  in 
the  conftitution  of  a  ftate  ;  and  is  a  word  of  different 
import  from  revolt ,  with  which  it  is  fometimes  confound¬ 
ed.  When  a  people  withdraw  their  obedience  from 
their  governors  for  any  particular  reafon,  without  over¬ 
turning  the  government,  or  waging  an  offenlive  war 
againlt  it,  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  revolt;  when  they  over¬ 
turn  the  government  and  foim  a  new  one  for  themfelves, 
they  effect  a  revolution . 

That  which  is  termed  the  revolution  in  Britain  is  the  B'fcilta 
change  which,  in  1688,  took  place  in  coufequence  ofvolutius. 
the  forced  abdication  of  king  James  II.  when  the  Pro- 
teftant  fucceflion  was  eftablilhed,  and  the  conftitution 
reftored  to  its  primitive  purity.  Of  this  important 
tranfadtion,  which  confirmed  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Britons,  \te  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  impartial  ac¬ 
count  under  another  article  (fee  Britain,  n°  281,  & c). 

Of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  American  revolution,  Ament 
which  is  ilill  frefh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  a 
large  detail  is  given  under  the  article  America  :  But 
there  are  two  other  revolutions  yet  depending,  of  which 
fome  account  will  be  expedted  in  this  place.  d 

The  Polifti  revolution,  which,  in  all  its  cireumftances,  pi 
was  perhaps  the  leaft  exceptionable  of  any  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  hiltory,  we  have  already  traced  to  the  period 
when  the  amiable  king,  over  awed  by  the  arms  of  Rufi 
iia,  was  obliged  to  undo  his  patriotic  work,  and  give 
his  fandlion  to  the  reftoration  of  the  old  and  wretched 
government  (fee  Poland).  Since  that  period,  Kofi 
ciufko’s  army  has  been  completely  defeated,  himfelf 
made  a  prifoner,  Warfaw  taken,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom  fubdued  by  the  powers  combined  againft  it. 
What  will  be  the  confequence  of  this  fuccefs  may 
perhaps  be  conceived,  but  the  rumours  of  the  day  are 
various.  At  one  time  we  are  told,  that  Poland  is  to 
be  no  longer  an  independent  ftate,  but  to  be  divided 
among  the  three  great  powers  which  formerly  wreited 
from  it  fome  of  its  molt  valuable  provinces.  At  ano¬ 
ther  time,  we  hear  of  the  difinterefted  intention  of  the 
Emprefs,  to  reftore  the  king  to  his  original  authority ; 
although  ffie  has,  in  the  mean  time,  driven  him  from 
his  capital,  where  ffie  lierfelf  exercifes  fovereign  power. 
And  a  third  report  fays,  that  Staniflaus  is  to  retire 
with  a  large  penlion,  and  a  Ruffian  prince  to  ftep  into 
his  throne.  The  firft  of  thele  rumours  we  think  much 
more  probable  than  the  other  two :  efpecially  as  it 
feems  confirmed  by  the  following  letter  fent  from  Grod¬ 
no,  on  the  1 8th  of  January,  by  the  unfortunate  king  to 
the  Britiffi  ambaffador. 

“  My  dear  Gardiner — The  charadlers  with  which 
you  and  I  have  been  in  veiled  feem  to  be  now  almoil  lit 
an  end.  I  do  not  expedl  to  fee  you  again,  but  it  is  ol 
importance  to  me  to  bid  you  farewell ;  and  this  I  do 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  You  will  prefeive  a 
place  in  my  heart  till  death;  and  I  hope  that  at  laft  we 
ihall  meet  again,  in  a  place  where  upright  minds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  opinion,  will  be  for  ever  united. 

a  Rvery  thing  belonging  to  the  ufual  etiquette  has 
been  fo  much  deranged  and  interrupted  by  my  fad  fate, 
that  moll  probably  neither  you  nor  I  will  be  able  to 
fulfil  the  diplomatic  cuftoms. 

“  But  be  allured,  that  I  love  and  honour  your  king 
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i  •  and.  nation.  This  you  will  apprize  tnem  of.  Be  affured 
alfo,  that  I  wifli  you  fhould  preferve  an  affection  to¬ 
wards  your  friend.  If  I  am  able  to  fpeak  to  you  no 
more,  my  picture  will  fpeak  to  you  for  me  1  (Signed) 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  Kin 
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This  (hows,  at  leak,  the  fate  of  the  king: 
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that  of  the  kingdom  to  be  afeertained  by  time,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fulfil  a  promife  which  we  made  refpehing  ano¬ 
ther  revolution,  to  which  all  the  nations  of  jLurope  are 
kill  looking  with  anxiety  and  alarm. 

When  treat  ing  of  France  under  a  former  article,  we 
kated  a  few  of  the  more  linking  hikorical  fadls  winch 
led  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  ;  and  we 
now  come  to  trace  the  feries  of  tranfa&ions  which  have 
marked  its  terrible  career.  In  doing  this,  we  Hi  all 
oomprefs  our  ideas  as  much  as  poffible  ;  and  out  of  the 
endiefs  variety  of  materials  of  which  the  public  are  in 
polfefiion,  we  /hall  endeavour  to  extract  a  fhort  and, 
if  pofhble,  a  tolerably  clear  detail.  For  this  ptirpofe, 
however,  it  will  be  neeeflary  that  we  begin,  by  Hating 
the  internal  fituation  of  France  at  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  revohition,  along  with  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  political  circumkances  which  contributed  to  the 
production  of  that  event.  The  moral  hikory  of  man  is 
always  more  important  than  the  mere  recital  of  any 
phyfical  occurrences  that  may  take  place  in  his  lot.  It 
is  not  the  fall  of  a  mighty  monarch  and  the  difperfion 
of  his  family  ;  it  is  not  the  convulfiomof  empires,  and 
the  oceans  of  human  blood  which  have  been  Hied,  that 
render  the  French  revolution  peculiarly  interelling. 
Such  events,  however  deplorable,  are  far  from  being 
without  example  in  the  hikory  of  mankind.  In  the 
populous  regions  of  the  eak,  where  fuperkition  and 
flavcryliave  always  prevailed,  they  arc  regarded  as  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs  ;  be- 
caufe  an  intrepid  and  fkilful  ufurper  finds  it  eafy  to  in¬ 
timidate  or  enfnare  millions  of  weak  and  credulous  men. 
In  Europe  the  cafe  is  very  different ;  no  adventurer 
can  advance  far  without  encountering  thoufands  as  art¬ 
ful  and  as  daring  as  himfelf.  Events  are  not  the  refult 
either  of  blind  hazard  or  of  individual  Kill ;  confpira- 
cies  or  plots  produce  little  efFeCl.  Like  other  arts,  the 
art  of  government  has  been  brought  to  much  perfection  ; 
and  an  eHahlifhed  conftitution  can  only  be  fhaken  by 
the  krong  convulfion  produced  by  national  paffions  and 
efforts.  The  wonderful  fpeCtacle  which  we  are  nowta 
contemplate,  is  that  of  a  mild  and  polifhed  people  be¬ 
coming  in  an  inftant  fanguiriary  and  fierce ;  a  well  efta- 
bliflied  government,  celebrated  for  its  dexterity  and 
Kill,  overturned  almok  without  a  Hruggle ;  a  whole 
nation  apparently  uniting  to  deftroy  every  inflitution 
which  antiquity  had  hallowed  or  education  taught 
them  to  refpect  ;  a  kiperllitious  people  treating  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  fathers  with  contempt ;  a  long  enflaved 
people,  wliofe  very  chains  had  become  dear  to  them, 
occupied  in  their  public  counfels  in  the  difeukion  of  re¬ 
fined,  and  even  vifionary  fchemes  of  freedom  :  in  fbort, 
25,000,000  of  perfons  fuddenly  treading  under  foot 
every  fentiment  and  every  prejudice  that  they  the mfelves 
had  once  regarded  as  facred  and  venerable. 

,  .  Like  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  France  was  an¬ 
ciently  governed  by  a  barbarous  ariflocracy,  whofe  dif¬ 
ferent  members  were  feebly  united  by  the  authority  of 
a  fwcceffion  of  kings  dekitute  of  power  or  influence, 
i  he  nobles,  within  their  own  territories,  enjoyed  privi- 
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leges  entirely  royal :  they  made  peace  and  war ;  they  French 
coined  money;  they  were  judges  in  the  lak  refort;  Evolution* 
their  vaffals  were  their  Haves,  whom  they  bought  and  ^ 

fold  along  with  the  lands  ;  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  al¬ 
though  freemen,  were  deprefied  and  poor,  depending 
for  protedtion  upon  fonie  tyrannical  baron  in  their 
neighbourhood.  At  length,  however,  by  the  prog  refs 
of  the  arts,  the  cities  rofe  into  confiderable  importance, 
and  their  inhabitants,  along  with  fucli  freemen  of  low 
rank  as  relided  in  the  country,  were  confidered  as  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  reprefentution  in  the  flates-general  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  under  the  appellation  of  tiers  etat ,  or  third  ejlate  ; 
the  clergy  and  the  nobles  forming  the  two  firft  eftates. 

But  the  fovereign,  having  fpeedily  become  defpotic, 
the  meetings  of  the  Hates  general  were  laid  afide.  This 
abfolute  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  was  not 
acquired,  as  it  was  in  England  by  the  houfe  of  Tudor, 
by  abolifhing  the  pernicious  privileges  of  the  nobles  and 
elevating  the  commons  ;  but  by  fkilful  encroachments, 
by  daring  exertions  of  prerogative,  and  the  ufe  of  a 
powerful  military  force.  In  France,  therefore,  the  mo¬ 
narch  was  abfolute,  yet  the  nobles  retained  all  their  feu¬ 
dal  privileges,  and  the  ecclefiakical  hierarchy  did  the 
fame.  The  following  was,  in  a  fevy  words,  the  Hate  of 
that  country  during  thefe  twoflaft  centuries. 

7  he  kingdom  ot  France,  previous  to  the  revolution,  Was  nevecr 
was  never  reduced  to  one  homogenous  mafs.  It  con- reduced 
liked  of  a  variety  of  feparate  provinces  acquired  by  dif-lllt0  one 
ferent  means  ;  fome  by  marriage,  fome  by  legacy,  and  mak  ^ 
others  by  conqueft.  Each  province  retained  its  an-°USma^ 
dent  laws  and  privileges,  whether  political  or  civil,  as 
exprefled  in  their  capitularies  or  conditions  by  which 
they  were  originally  acquired.  In  one  part  of  his  do¬ 
minions  the  French  monarch  was  a  count,  in  another 
he  was  a  duke,  and  in  others  he  was  a  king ;  the  only 
bond  which  united  his  vaft  empire  being  the  krong  mi¬ 
litary  force  by  which  it  was  overawed.  Each  province 
had  its  barriers  ;  and  the  intercourfe  betwixt  one  pro¬ 
vince  and  another  was  often  more  reftrained  by  local 
ufages  than  the  intercourfe  of  either  with  a  foreign 
country.  Some  of  the  provinces,  fuch  as  Bretagme 
and  F>auphinc,  even  retained  the  right  of  affembling 
periodically  their  provincial  Hates;  but  thefe  formed  no 
barrier  agaiuk  the  power  of  the  court. 

.  The  clergy  formed  the  firft  tftate  of  the  kingdom  in  The  Iknrr 
point  of  precedence.  They  amounted  to  1 30,000.  formed  the 
i  he  higher  orders  of  them  enjoyed  immenfe  revenues  ;  ArA  efta^e 
but  the  cures  or  great  body  of  afting  clergy  feldom  ln  the  km&~ 
poffelfed  more  than  about  L.  28  Sterling  a-ycar,  andd°m’ 
tlicir  vicaires  about  half  that  fum.  A  few  of  their  dig. 
nified  clergy  were  men  of  great  piety,  who  refided  cort- 
ftantly  in  their  diocefes,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of 
their  office;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
paired,  their  lives  at  Paris  and  Verfailles,  immerfed  in  all 
the  intrigues  and  diffipation  of  a  gay  and  corrupted 
court  and  capital.  They  were  almolt  exclufively  fe- 
lefted  from  among  the  younger  branches  of  the  families  . 
of  the  molt  powerfu1  nobility,  and  accounted  it  a  kind 
of  di {honour  to  the  order  of  bilhops  for  any  perfon  of 
low  rank  to  be  admitted  into  it.  The  lower  clergy, 
on  the  contrary,  were  perfons  of  mean  birth,  and  had" 
little  chance  of  preferment.  At  the  fame  time,  we  find 
feveral  refpedlable  exceptions  to  this  lak  rule.  The 
clergy,  as  a  body,  independent  of  the  tithes,  poffefled  a 
revenue  anling  from  their  property  in  laud,  amounting 
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to  four  or  five  millions  Sterling  annually  ;  at  the  fame 
time  they  were  exempt  from  taxation.  The  crown  had 
of  late  years  attempted  to  break  through  this  privilege. 
To  avoid  the  danger,  the  clergy  prefented  to  the  court 
a  free  gift  of  a  fum  of  money  fomewhat  ffiort  ot  a  mil¬ 
lion  Sterling  every  five  years. 

The  nobility  was  nominally  the  fecond  order  of  the 
hate,  but  it  was  in  reality  the  firft.  The  nobles  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  lefs  than  200,000  in  number.  The  title  and 
rank  defeended  to  all  the  children  of  the  family,  but 
the  property  to  the  eldeft  alone  :  hence  vaff  multitudes 
of  them  were  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  court. 
They  regarded  the  lifeful  and  commercial  arts  as  difho- 
nourable,  and  even  the  liberal  profeffions  of  the  law  and 
phyfic  as  in  a  great  meafure  beneath  their  dignity,  dif- 
daining  to  intermarry  with  the  families  of  their  profef- 
fors.  The  feudal  fyflem  in  its  purity  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  produ&ion  of  refpe&able  qualities  in 
•the  minds  of  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  the 
nobles  ;  but  the  introduction  of  commerce  has  rendered 
its  decline  equally  unfavourable  to  that  clafs  of  men. 
Inftead  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  attachment  between 
the  feudal  chieftain  and  his  vaffals,  the  nobility  had  be¬ 
come  greedy  landlords  in  the  provinces,  that  they  might 
appear  m  fplendor  at  court  and  in  the  capital.  Fhere, 
loft,  in  intrigue,  fenfuality,  and  vanity,  their  characters 
became  frivolous  and  contemptible.  Such  of  the  French 
nobleffe,  however,  as  remained  in  the  provinces,  regard¬ 
ed  with  indignation  this  degradation  of  their  order,  and 
ftill  letained  a  proud  fenfe  of  honour  and  of  courage, 
which  has  always  rendered  them  refpe&able.  The  order 
of  the  nobles  was  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes, 
although  the  property  of  fome  of  them  was  immenfe. 
The  eilates  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  for  example,  were 
worth  L.  200,000  a  year,  and  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  crown  had  indeed 
impofed  fome  trifling  taxes  upon  the  nobleffe,  which, 
however,  they  in  a  great  meafure  contrived  to  elude. 

Next  to  the  nobles,  and  as  a  privileged  order  poffef- 
fing  a  fecondary  kind  of  nobility  of  their  own,  we  may 
mention  the  parliaments.  Thcfe  were  large  bodies  of 
men,  in  different  provinces,  appointed  as  courts  of  law 
for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  In  confequence  of  the 
corruption  of  the  officers  of  ftate,  the  members  purclia- 
fed  their  places,  which  they  held  for  life  ;  but  the  fon 
was  ufually  preferred  when  lie  offered  to  purchafe  his 
father’s  place.  In  confequence  of  this  laft  circumftance, 
the  praCtifirig  lawyers  had  little  chance  of  ever  beco¬ 
ming  judges.  Courts  thus  conftituted  coniifted  of  a 
motley  mixture  of  old  and  young,  learned  and  ignorant, 
men.  Juftice  was  ill  adminiftered.  The  judges  allow¬ 
ed  their  votes  in  depending  caufes  to  be  openly  folici- 
ted  by  the  parties  or  their  friends.  No  wife  man  ever 
entered  into  a  litigation  againft  a  member  of  one  of 
thefe  parliaments  ;  no  .lawyer  would  undertake  to  plead 
his  caufe  ;  it  never  came  to  a  fuccefsful  iffue,  and  ufu¬ 
ally  never  came  to  any  iffue  at  all.  After  the  ftates- 
general  had  fallen  into  difufe,  the  parliaments  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  political  confequence,  and  formed 
the  only  check  upon  the  abfolute  power  of  the  crown. 
The  laws,  or  royal  edicts,  before  being  put  in  force, 
were  always  fent  to  be  regiftered  in  the  books  of  the 
parliaments.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  in  favourable 
times  2fnd  circumftances,  they  often  delayed  or  refufed 
to  regifter  the  royal  edicts,  and  prefented  remonftrances 
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againft  them.  This  was  done  under  a  kind  of  legal  Freni! 
fidtion  :  for  they  pretended  that  the  obnoxious  edi<ftRe^M 
being  injurious  to  the  public  happinefs,  could  not  be 
the  will  of  the  king,  but  muft  either  be  a  forgery  or  an 
impofition  by  the  minifters,  Thefe  objections  were  got 
the  better  of,  either  by  a  pofitive  order  from  the  king, 
or  by  his  coming  in  perfon  and  ordering  the  ediCt  to 
be  regiftered.  The  parliaments,  however,  often  car¬ 
ried  their  oppofition  very  far,  even  to  the  ruin  of  them- 
felves  and  their  families  as  individuals.  This  rendered 
them  extremely  popular  with  the  nation,  and  enabled 
them  to  embarrafs  a  weak  adminiftration.  After  all, 
however,  the  oppofition  of  the  parliaments  was  fo  fee¬ 
ble,  that  it  was  never  thought  worth  while  to  abolifh 
them  entirely  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  but  they  were  reftored  as  a  popular  meafure 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  >  Ik'u 
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ferable  in  the  extreme.  To  form  a  conception  of  their 
fituation,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  they  bore  the  order, 
whole  pecuniary  burdens  of  tlie  ftate:  They  alone typreft 
were  liable  to  taxation.  An  expenfive  and  ambitious b;r£iai 
court ;  an  army  or  200,000  men  in  time  ot  peace,  andnw 
of  twice  that  number  in  war  ;  a  confiderable  marine  ef- 
tabliffiment,  public  roads  and  works,  were  all  fupported 
exclufively  by  the  loweft  of  the  people.  To  add  to  the 
evil,  the  revenues  were  ill  collected.  They  were  let  out 
to  jfarmers-general  at  a  certain  fum,  over  and  above 
which  they  not  only  acquired  immenfe  fortunes  to  them- 
felves,  but  were  enabled  to  advance  enormous  prefents 
to  thofe  favourites  or  miftreffes  of  the  king  or  the  mi- 
nifter,  by  means  of  whom  they  procured  their  places. 

To  raife  all  this  money  from  the  people,  they  were 
guilty  of  the  cruelleft  oppreffion,  having  it  in  their 
power  to  obtain  whatever  revenue  laws  they  pleafed, 
and  executing  them  in  the  fevereft  manner.  For  this  laft 
purpofe  they  kept  in  pay  an  army  of  clerks,  fubalterns, 
fcouts,  and  fpies,  amounting  to  80,000  men.  Thefe 
men  were  indeed  detefted  by  the  king,  whom  they  de¬ 
ceived  and  kept  in  poverty  ;  by  the  people,  whom  they 
oppreffed  ;  and  by  the  ancient  nobility,  as  purfe-proud 
upftarts.  But  the  court  of  France  could  never  contrive 
to  manage  without  them.  I  he  pealants  could  be  call¬ 
ed  out  by  the  intendants  of  the  provinces  in  what  they 
called  c  r  e  s  to  work  upon  the  high  roads  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  the  year,  which  was  a  fource  of  fe- 
vere  oppreffion,  as  the  intendant  had  the  choice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  their  employment,  and  was  not  bound 
to  accept  of  any  commutation  in  money.  They  were 
moreover  fubjeCl  to  the  nobles  in  a  thoufand  ways. 
The  nobles  retained  all  their  ancient  mane  rial  or  patri¬ 
monial  jurifdlCtions.  The  common  people  being  an¬ 
ciently  flaves,  had  obtained  their  freedom  upon  different 
conditions.  In  many  places  they  and  their  pofterity 
remained  bound  to  pay  a  perpetual  tribute  to  their  feu¬ 
dal  lords.  Such  tributes  formed  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  revenue  of  many  of  the  provincial  nobles.  No  nian 
could  be  an  officer  of  the  army,  by  a  late  regulation, 
who  did  not  produce  proofs  of  nobility  for  four  genera¬ 
tions.  The  parliaments,  although  originally  of  the  tiers 
etat<y  attempted  alfo  to  introduce  a  rule  that  none  but 
the  nobleffe  fhould  be  admitted  into  their  order.  I*1 
fuch  a  iituation,  it  will  not  be  accounted  furprifing  that 
the  common  people  of  France  were  extremely  fup^rlh- 
g  tkms 
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nch  tlous  and  ignorant.  They  were,  however,  pafilonately 
iiooti.  devoted  to  their  monarch,  and  whatever  concerned  him. 
In  1754?  when  Louis  XV.  was  taken  ill  at  Metz,  the 
whole  nation  was  truly  in  a  kind  of  defpair.  The  cou¬ 
rier  and  his  horfe  that  brought  the  news  of  his  recovery 
to  Paris  were  both  almoit  fuffocated  by  the  embraces  of 
i  the  people. 

We  have  faid  that  die  French  monarch  was  defpo- 
°  tic.  His  power  was  fipported  by  his  army  and  by  a 
watchful  police,  having  in  pay  an  infinite  holt  ofifpies 
and  other  fervants.  In  France  no  man  was  fafe.  The 
fecrets  of  private  families  were  fearched  into.  Nothing 
was  unknown  to  the  jealous  inquisition  of  the  police. 
Men  were  feized  by  kttres  de  cachet  when  they  lead  ex¬ 
pelled  it,  and  their  families  had  no  means  of  difcovering 
their  fate.  The  fentence  of  a  court  of  law  againd  a 
nobleman  was  ufually  reverfed  by  the  mfnifler.  No 
book  was  publifhed  without  the  licence  of  a  cenfor-ge- 
neral  appointed  by  the  court,  and  the  miniller  was  ac¬ 
countable  to  none  but  the  king.  No  account  was  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Enor¬ 
mous  gratifications  and  peniions  were  given  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  mod  infamous  fervices.  The  fupreme 
power  of  the  date  was  ufually  lodged  with  a  favourite 
midrefs,  and  /he  was  fometimes  a  woman  taken  from 
our  public  proditution.  This  was  not  indeed  the  cafe  un- 
ourr,der  Louis  XVI.  but  it  was  neverthelefs  one  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  his  life  that  he  was  far  from  being  abfolute 
in  his  own  family.  Still,  however,  with  all  its  faults, 
the  French  court  was  the  mod  fplendid  and  polilhcd  in 
Europe.  It  was  more  the  refort  of  men  of  talents  and 
literature  of  every  kind,  and  there  they  met  with  more 
ample  protection,  than  anywhere  elfe.  The  court  was 
often  jealous  of  their  productions,  but  they  met  with 
the  mod  didinguifhed  attention  from  men  of  fortune 
and  rank;  infomuch  that  for  a  century  pad  the 
French  have  given  the  law  to  Europe  in  all  quedions 
of  tade,  of  literature,  and  of  every  polite  accomplifh- 
ment. .  The  gay  elegance  that  prevailed  at  court  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  through  the  nation  ;  and  amidft  much  inter¬ 
nal  mifery,  gave  it  to  a  foreigner  the  appearance  of  hap- 
pinefs,  or  at  lead  of  levity  and  vanity, 
yy.  Such  as  it  was,  this  government  had  dood  for  ages, 
and  might  have  continued,  had  not  a  concurrence  of 
caufes  contributed  to  its  overthrow.  The  inferior  or¬ 
ders  of  clergy,  excluded  from  all  chance  of  preferment, 
regarded  their  fuperiors  with  jealoufy  and  envy,  and 
were  ready  to  join  the  laity  of  their  own  rank  in  any 
popular  commotion.  The  inferior  provincial  noblede 
beheld  with  contempt  and  indignation  the  vices  and  the 
power  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  higher  nobility  wifhed 
to  diminifh  the  power  of  the  "crown.  The  praailing 
lawyers,  almoit  entirely  excluded  from  the  chance  of 
becoming -judges,  wifhed  eagerly  for  a  change  of  affairs, 
not  doubting  that  their  talents  and  profeffional  fkill 
would  render  them  neceffary  amidd  any  alterations  that 
could  occur.  Accordingly,  they  were  the  fir  ft  iuilru- 
ments  in  producing  the  revolution,  and  have  been  its 
molt  active  fupporters.  The  monied  intereft  wifhed  ea- 
geny  for  the  downfal  of  the  ancient  nobility.  As  for 
the  great  niafs  of  the  common  people,  they  were  too 
ignorant,  too  fuperllitiouflv  attached  to  old  eftablilh- 
ments,  and  too  much  deprefled,  to  have  any  conception 
,  .  .  nature  of  political  liberty,  or  any  hope  of  ob- 
faimng  it.  We  have  already  Hated  the  leading  circum- 
Vcu.  XVI.  Part  i. 
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fiances  which  led  to  the  French  revolution  (fee  France,  French 
n°  184,  &c.) ;  but  there  were  other  circumftances  which  devolution* 
contributed  in  an  equal  degree  both  to  its  commence-  ~ 
ment  and  its  prog  refs. 

For  40  years  the  principles  of  liberty  had  been  difie- 
m mated  with  eagernefs  in  France  by  fome  men  of  great 
talents,  as  Rouffeau,  Helvetius,  and  Raynal,  to  whom 
the  celebrated  Montefquieu  had  led  the  way.  Befides 
thefe,  there  was  in  France  a  vail  multitude  of  what  were 
called  men  of  letter j*,  or  perfons  who  gave  tins  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  fpent  their  time.  All 
thefe  were  deeply  engaged  on  the  fide  of  fome  kind  of 
political  reform.  The  men  of  letters  in  Paris  alone  are 
faid  to  have  amounted  to  20,000.  One  of  the  laft  acts 
of  the  admin iflrat ion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Thouloufe 
was,  on  the  5th  July  1788,  to  publifh  a  refolution  of 
the  king  in  council,  inviting  all  his  fubjedls  to  give  him 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  ffate  of  affairs.  This 
was  coniidered  as  a  concefilon  of  an  unlimited  liberty  of 
the  prefs  ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  political  publications  which  from 
that  period  diffufed  among  the  people  a  diflatisfadiou 
with  the  order  of  things  in  which  they  had  hithettd 
lived. 

The  eftabli filed  religion  of  France  liad  for  fome  time 
paft  been  gradually  undermined.  It  had  been  folemuly 
affaulted  by  philofophers  in  various  elaborate  perform¬ 
ances  ;  and  men  of  wit,  among  whom  Voltaire  took  the 
lead,  had  attacked  it  with  the  dangerous  weapon  of  ri¬ 
dicule.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  much  expofed 
iii'this  refpect,  in  coofequence  of  the  multitude  of  falfe 
miiacles  and  _ legendary  tales  with  which  its  hiftory 
abounds.  Without  diferiminating  betwixt  the  refpeft- 
able  principles  on  which  it  reds,  and  the  fuperftitious 
follies  by  which  they  had  been  defaced,  the  French  na¬ 
tion  learned  to  laugh  at  the  whole,  and  rejefted  inftead 
of  reforming  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Thus  the 
firft  order  in  the  Hate  had  already  begun  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  ufelefs,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  for 
important  changes. 

The  immenfe  population  of  the  city  of  Paris,  amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  800,000  fouls,  rendered  it  an  impor¬ 
tant  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  condudors  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  An  overgrown  capital  has  always  proved  dan¬ 
gerous  to  a  government  that  is  or  attempts  to  be  defpo- 
tic,  as  appears  from  the  hiHory  of  ancient  Babylon  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  of  modern  Conflantinople,  of  London 
under  Charles  I .  and  Paris  under  feveral  of  its  kings. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  mentioning  a  phyfical  event, 
which  aflifted  not  a  little  in  producing  many  of  the 
convulsions  attending  the  revolution,  a  general  fcarcity 
of  grain,  which  occurred  about  that  period.  On  Sun¬ 
day  the  1 3th  of  July  1788,  about  nine  in  the  morning 
without  any  eclipfe,  a  dreadful  darknefs  fuddenly  over¬ 
spread  feveral  parts  of  France.  It  was  the  prelude  of 
fuch  a  temped  as  is  unexampled  in  the  temperate  cli¬ 
mates  of  Europe.  Wind,  rain,  hail,  and  thunder,  Teem¬ 
ed  to  contend  in  impetuoiity  ;  but  the  had  was  the 
great  mflmment  of  ruin.  InHead  of  the  rich  profpedtj 
of  an  early  autumn,  the  face  of  nature  in  the  ipace  of  * 
an  hour  prefented  the  dreary  afpec.t  of  uiiiverfal  winter, 
i  he  foil*  was  converted  into  a  morafs,  the  Handino- 
corn  beaten  into  the  quagmire,  the  vines  broken  to 
pieces,  the  fruit  trees  demolifhed,  and  uumelted  hail  lv- 
uig  in  heaps  like  rocks  of  folid  ice.  Even  the  robuit 
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french  forcft  trees  were  unable  to  with  ft  and  . 

Revolution;  tempeft.  The  hair  was  competed  of  enormous,  ioiid, 
t  ‘7s**  and  angular  pieces  of  ice,  fome  of  them  weighing  from 

v  eight  to  ten  ounces.  The  country  people,  beaten  down 

in"  the  fields  on  their  way  to  church,  amidft  this  concui- 
fion  of  the  elements,  concluded  that  the  lnit  day  was  ar¬ 
rived  ;  and  fcarcelv  attempting  to  extricate  themlelves, 
lay  defpairing  and  half  fuffocated  amidft  the  water  and 
the  mud,  expecting  the  immediate  dnTolution  ot  all 
things.  The  ftorm  was  irregular  in  its  devaftations. 
While  feveral  rich  diftri&s  were  laid  entirely  walte, 
feme  intermediate  portions  of  country  were  compara¬ 
tively  little  injured.  One  of  60  fquare  leagues  had  not 
a  fino-le  Car  of  corn  or  a  fruit  of  any  kind  left.  Ot  the 
66  parifhes  in  the  diftrid  of  Pontoife,  43  were  entirely 
defolated,  and  of  the  remaining  23  fome  loft  two- thirds 
and  others  half  their  harveft.  The  ifle  of  France,  be¬ 
ing  the  diftrid  in  which  Paris  is  fituated,  and  the  Or- 
leannois,  appear  to  have  fuffered  chiefly.  The  da¬ 
mage  there,  upon  a  moderate  eftimatc,  amounted  to 
80,000,000  of  livres,  or  between  three  and  four  mil¬ 
lions  Sterling.  Such  a  calamity  muft  at  any  period 
have  been  feverely  felt ;  but  occurring  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  political  revolution,  and  amidft  a  general  fcarcity 
throughout  Europe,  it  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and 
gave  more  embarraffment  to  the  government  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  event  whatever.  Numbers  of  families 
found  it  neceffary  to  contrad  their  mode  of  living  for  a 
time,  and  to  difmifs  their  fervants,  who  were  thus  left 
deftitute  of  bread.  Added  to  the  public  difeontent  and 
political  diflenfions,  it  produced  fuch  an  effed  upon  the 
people  in  general,  that  the  nation  feemed  to  have  chan¬ 
ged  its  charader  ;  and  inftead  of  that  levity  by  which 
it  had  ever  been  diltinguifhed,  a  fettled  gloom  now 
feemed  fixed  on  every  countenance. 

Attemv.t  to  The  fpring  of  the  year  1789  was  a  period  of  much 
reduce  the  political  anxiety  in  France.  1  he  fupenor  orders  wifh- 
power  of  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  crown,  but  were  jealous 
of  their  own  privileges,  ana  determined  to  retain  them ; 
while  the  popular  pliilofophers  and  others  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  roufe  the  people 
to  a  love  of  freedom.  Still,  however,  the  great  body 
of  the  common  people  remained  carelefs  fpedators  of 
the  ftruggle  and  uncdnfcious  of  the  approaching  com¬ 
motion.  °  Such  was  their  indifference,  that  few  of  them 
took  the  trouble  even  to  attend  and  vote  at  the  eledions 
of  the  deputies  to  the  ftates-general.  In  many  places, 
where  a  thoufand  voters  were  expeded,  not  fifty  came 
forward  ;  but  fuch  of  them  as  did  appear  fhowed  that  a 
feed  was  fown  which  might  one  day  rife  into  important 
fruits.  In  the  inftrudions  which  they  gave  to  their 
deputies,  the  Britifh  conftitution  was  in  general  the 
model  of  what  they  wifhed  their  government  to  be. 
They  demanded  equal  taxation,  the  abolition  of  letlres 
de  cachet  or  arbitrary  imprifonment,  the  refponfibility  of 
minifters,  and  the  extindion  of  the  feudal  privileges  of 
the  nobles  ;  but  they  wifhed  that  the  whole  three  or¬ 
ders  t>f  the  ftate  fhould  fit  and  vote  in  one  houfe,  well 
knowing  that  their  nobility  were  not  prepared  to  ad 
the  moderate  part  of  a  Britifh  houfe  of  lords.  The 
nobles,  on  the  contrary,  although  willing  to  renounce 
fome  of  their  pecuniary  privileges,  and  to  facrifice  the 
power  of  the  crown,  were  moft  decifively  refolved  nei¬ 
ther  to  furrender  their  feudal  prerogatives  nor  the  right 
of  fitting  in  three  feparate  affemblies;  by  means  of  which 
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the  furv  of  the  each  of  the  orders  could  cafily  refill  the  encroachments  ftudj 
of  the  other  two.  Mr  Neckar  has  been  improperly  cen- 
fured  for  not  deciding  this  laft  important  queftion  pre- 
vious  to  the  meeting  of  the  ftates-general :  but  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  the  very  purpofe  of  calling  that  af- 
fembly  was  to  overturn  the  unjuft  privileges  of  the 
higher  orders  through  its  medium,  and  without  any  di- 
red  interpofition  on  the  part  of  the  minifters.  Had 
the  king  pofitively  decided  in  favour  of  three  chambers, 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  would  have  retained  all  thofe 
ancient  abufes  eftablifheil  in  their  own  favour,  of  which 
it  was  his  wifh  to  deprive  them,  and  the  crown  and  its 
prerogatives  would  have  been  tne  only  objeds  of  facri¬ 
fice.  It  was  therefore  thought  fafer  to  leave  the  tiers 
ctat  to  fight  its  own  battle  :  nor  was  it  yet^  imagined 
that  the  commons  of  France,  depreffed  and  poor,  and 
difperfed  by  iituation  over  a  multitude  of  provinces, 
could  ever  unite  in  enterpiifes  dangerous  to  the  fove- 
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The  ftates  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  Verfailles  Stattifa 
on  the  27th  of  April,  and  moft  of  the  deputies  arrived ^ 
at  that  time  ;  but  the  eledions  for  the  city  of  Paris  Vel6jJa 
not  being  concluded,  the  king  deferred  the  commence* 
ment  of  their  feffions  till  the  4th  of  May.  During 
this  period,  the  members,  left  in  idlenefs,  began  to  find 
out  and  form  acquaintance  with  each  other.  Among 
others,  a  few  members  from  Brittany  (Bretagne)  form¬ 
ed  themfelves  into  a  club,  into  which  they  gradually  ad¬ 
mitted  many  other  deputies  that  were  found  to  be  zea¬ 
lous  for  the  popular  canfe,  and  alfo  many  perfons  who 
were  not  deputies.  This  fociety,  thus  originally  efta- 
bliflied  at  Verfailles,  was  called  the  Comite  Breton;  and 
was  one  day  deftined,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Ja¬ 
cobin  Club,  to  give  laws  to  France,  and  to  diffufe  terror 
and  alarm  throughout  Europe.  On' the  other  fide,  the 
ariftocratic  party  eftablifhed  conferences  at  die  houfe  of 
Madame  Polignac,  for  the  purpofe,  it  is  faid,  of  uniting 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  _  .  jj 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  all  parties  afen-  ^  ppj* 
bed  to  fome  malicious  motive.  In  the  populous  fuburb rioting 
of  St  Antoine,  a  M.  Reveillon  carried  on  a  great  paper 
manufactory.  A  falfe  report  was  fpread  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  lower  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and  that  he 
had  declared  bread  was  too  good  for  them,  and  that 
they  might  fubfift  very  well  on  potato-flour.  A  com¬ 
motion  was  raifed,  he  was  burnt  in  effigy,  and  his  houfe 
was  thereafter  burnt  and  pillaged  by  the  mob,  who 
were  not  difperfed  till  the  military  had  been  called  in, 
and  much  carnage  enfued.  The  popular  party  afferted 
that  the  commotion  had  been  artfully  excited  by  the 
party  of  the  queen  and  the  Count  D’Artois,  to  afford 
a  pretence  for  bringing  great  bodies  of  the  military  to 
the  neighbourhood  to  overawe  the  ftates-general,  or  in¬ 
duce  the  king  more  decifively  to  refolve  on  affembling 
that  body  at  Verfailles,  in  preference  to  Paris,  where 
they  and  the  popular  minifter  M.  Neckar  wifhed  it  to 

be  held.  d 

O11  the  4th  of  May  the  ftates-general  aflembled  at  pistil 
Verfailles.  They  commenced  bufinefs  by  going  in  a  Gem* 
folemn  proceffion,  preceded  by  the  clergy,  and  follow-"®^ 
ed  by  the  king,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  to  church,  ye;0 
to  perform  an  aft  of  devotion.  The  nobles  were  ar- 
rayed  in  a  fplendid  robe,  and  they  and  the  higher  cler- 
gy  glittered  in  gold  and  jewels.  The  commons  ap¬ 
peared  in  black,  the  drefs  belonging  to  the  law.  The 
j  affembly 
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\ich  affembly  was  thereafter  opened  by  a  fhort  fpeecli  from 
Ration,  t|le  throne,  in  which  the  king  congratulated  himfelf  up¬ 
on  thus  meeting  his  people  affembled  ;  alluded  to  the 
national  debt,  and  the  taxes,  which  were  feverely  felt 
becaufe  unequally  levied  ;  he  took  notice  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  difeontent  and  fpirit  of  innovation  which  prevailed, 
but  declared  his  confidence  in  the  wifdom  of  the  affem- 
bly  for  remedying  every  evil.  “  May  an  happy  union 
(added  he)  reign  in  this  affembly;  and  may  this  epocha 
become  ever  memorable  for  the  happinefs  and  profperi- 
tv  of  the  country.  It  is  the  wifii  of  my  heart  ;  it  is 
the  moll  ardent  defire  of  my  prayers  ;  it  is,  in  fhort, 
the  price  which  I  expert  from  the  fincerity  of  my  in¬ 
tentions  and  my  love  for  my  people.” 

M.  Barretin,  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  next  addreffed 
the  affembly'in  a  congratulatory  and  uninterefting  fpeech. 
He  was  followed  by  the  popular  minifter  M.  Neckar, 
who  fpoke  for  three  hours.  Though  much  applauded 
on  account  of  the  clear  financial  details  which  his  fpeech 
contained,  he  encountered  a  certain  degree  of  cenfure 
from  all  parties,  on  aceount  of  the  cautious  ambiguity 
which  he  obferved  with  regard  to  the  future  proceedings 
of  the  ftates-general. 

Next  day  the  three  orders  affembled  feparately.  The 
deputies  of  the  tiers  etat  amounted  to  600  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  thofe  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  300  each. 
During  their  firft  fittings  much  time  was  fpent  in 
unimportant  debates  about  trifling  points  of  form ; 
but  the  firft  important  queftion,  that  neceffarily  be¬ 
came  the  fubjeCl  of  their  difcufllnn,  was  the  verification 
of  their  powers ,  or  production  of  the  commiflions  of  the 
members,  and  inveftigation  of  their  authenticity.  The 
commons  ( tiers  etat )  laid  hold  of  this  as  a  pretext  for 
opening  the  grand  controverfy,  whether  the  ftates-gene¬ 
ral  fliould  fit  in  one  or  in  three  feparate  chambers  ?  They 
fent  a  deputation  inviting  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  to 
meet  along  with  them  in  the  common  hall  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  verifying  their  powers  in  one  common  affembly. 
In  the  chamber  of  the  clergy  114  members  voted  for  the 
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larity.  They  admitted  all  perfons  promifcuoufly  into  French 
the  galleries,  and  even  into  the  body  of  their  hall.  No  Revo:iltlo«> 
reftraint  was  attempted  to  be  laid  upon  the  moll  vehe-  .  3  ^  f 

ment  marks  of  popular  applaufe  or  cenfure.  Lifts  of 
the  voters  names  were  publicly  taken  and  fent  to  Paris 
upon  every  remarkable  occafion  ;  and  the  members  fud- 
denly  found  themfelves  become,  according  to  their  po¬ 
litical  fentiments,  the  objects  of  general  execration  or 
applaufe.  The  new  and  bold  notions  of  liberty  that 
were  daily  advanced  by  the  leaders  of  the  tiers  etat  were 
received  with  acclamation  by  their  hearers.  The  capi¬ 
tal  bee*. me  interefted  in  the  iffue  of  every  debate  ;  and 
the  political  fervor  was  eagerly  imbibed  by  the  nation 
with  that  vivacity  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  French. 

The  commons  accufed  the  nobles  of  obfttnately  impe¬ 
ding  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  by  refilling  to  verity  their 
powers  in  one  common  affembly.  The  accufation  was 
fwallowed  by  the  multitude,  who  faw  not,  or  were  un¬ 
willing  to  fee,  that  the  attack  was  made  by  their  own 
favourite  order.  In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  became 
rapidly  more  and  more  unpopular.  Their  perfons' were 
infulted,  new  publications  daily  came  forth,  and  were 
greedily  bought  up,  which  reviled  their  whole  order, 
and  reprefented  them  as  an  ufelefs  or  pernicious  body 
of  men,  whofe  exiftence  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
free  ftate.  Whoever  adhered  to  them  was  branded  with 
the  odious  appellation  of  Artftocrale.  The  clergy,  from 
the  influence  of  the  parifh  cures  or  parfons,  feemed  ready 
to  defert  their  caufe.  They  were  even  oppofed  by  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  their  own  body,  which  derived  luftre  from  ha¬ 
ving  at  its  head  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  firil  prince 
of  the  blood.  Still,  however,  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  remained  firm;  well  aware,  that  if  they  once  con- 
fented  to  fit  in  the  fame  affembly,  and  to  vote  promif- 
cuoufiy,  with  the  ambitious  and  more  numerous  body  of 
the  commons,  their  whole  order,  and  all  its  fplendid 
privileges,  muft  fpeedily  be  overthrown. 

The  leaders  of  the  commons  faw  the  change  that  Taking  ad- 
was  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  men ;  and  they  at  vantage  of 
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performance  of  this  ceremony  in  the  general  affembly  ;  length  regarded  the  period  as  arrived  when  they  ought 
and  133  againfl  it.  But  in  the  more  haughty  order 
of  the  nobles,  the  refolution  for  the  verification  in  their 
own  affembly  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  188  againfl 
47.  The  commons  paid  no  regard  to  this.  They 
were  conduced  by  bold  and  fkilful  leaders,  who  dis¬ 
cerned  the  importance  of  the  point  in  conteft,  and  rc- 
folved  not  to  abandon  it.  Aware  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftate,  they  knew  that  the  crown  was  nearly  verging 
upon  bankruptcy  ;  and  that  fuch  were  the  deficiencies 
oi  the  revenue  that  only  a  fhort  delay  was  neceffary  to 
accompli fh  the  abfolute  diffolution  of  the  government. 

They  fullered  five  weeks  to  pafs  away  therefore  in  to¬ 
tal  inactivity.  During  this  period  propoials  were  made 
on  the  part  of  the  miniftry  for  a  pacification  between 
the  three  orders,  and  conferences  were  opened  by  com- 
miftioners  from  each.  But  no  art  could  feduce  the 
commons  from  tlieir  original  purpofe,  or  prevail  with 
them  to  enter  upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate. 

The  nation  had  expeCted  much  from  the  affembling 
of  the  ftates-general,  and  learnt  the  news  of  their  inac¬ 
tion  with  no  final]  degree  of  concern.  The  tiers  etat  was 
naturally  popular,  and  the  public  cenfure  could  not 
readily  devolve  upon  that  favourite  order.  Moreover, 
from  the  firft  period  of  their  affembling  the  commons 
made  every  effort  to  augment  their  own  natural  popu- 


to  emerge  from  their  inactivity,  and  execute  the  daring  ^[ze  the  ^ 
project  of  feizing  the  legiflative  authority  in  their  conn-  legiflative 
try.  They  declared  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  authority  ; 
nobles  and  the  clergy  were  only  the  deputies  of  par¬ 
ticular  incorporations  whom  they  would  allow  to  fit 
and  vote  along  with  themfelves ;  but  who  had  no 
title  in  a  collective  capacity  to  aCt  as  the  legiflators  of 
France.  For  conducting  bufinefs  with  more  facility, 
they  appointed  20  committees.  In  confequence  of 
a  propofal  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  a  final  meffage  was 
fent  to  the  privileged  orders  requiring  their  attendance 
as  individuals,  and  intimating  that  the  commons,  as  the 
deputies  of  96  out  of  every  hundred  of  their  country¬ 
men,  were  about  to  affume  the  exclufive  power  of  le- 
giflation.  None  of  the  nobles  obeyed  this  fummons  ; 
but  three  cures,  Meffrs  Cefve,  Ballard,  and  Jalot,  pre- 
fented  their  commiflions,  and  were  received  with  loud 
acclamations.  They  were  next  day  followed  by  five 
more,  among  whom  were  Meffrs  Gregoire,  Dillon,  and 
Bodineau.  Alter  fome  debate  concerning  the  appella¬ 
tion  which  they  ought  to  affume,  the  commons,  with 
fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  joined  them,  folemnly  voted 
themfelves  the  fovereign  legiflators  of  tlieir  country  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  National  Ajjemhly.  The  relult  of  the 
vote  was  no  fooner  declared,  than  the  hall  refounded 
U  2  with 
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French  with  {bouts  from  the  immenfe  concourfe  of  fpe&ators 
Revolution,  0f  «  Vive  le  Roi  et  vive  Palferoble  nationale,”  Long  live 
1 7  89  *  the  king  and  the  national  ajfembly.  M.  Baffly  was  chofen 
prefident  for  four  days  only,  MefTrs  Camus  and  Pifon 
de  Galand  fecretaiies,  and  the  alfembly  proceeded  tobu- 

finefs.  _  _  .  r 

Its  firft  a£ls  were  declfively  expreluve  ot  its  own  io- 
vereignty.  Ail  taxes  lmpofcd  without  the  conftnt  of 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  were  declared  to  be 
null  and  void ;  but  a  temporary  fan&ion  was  given  to 
the  prefent  taxes,  although  illegal,  till  the  diftolution 
of  the  alfembly  and  no  longer.  It  was  added,  tf  at  ‘  a3 
foon  as,  in  concert  with  his  rnajeftv,  the  alfembly  .Ihould 
be  able  to  fix  the  principles  of  national  regeneration,  it 
would  take*into  confideration  the  national  debt ,  placing 
from  the  prefent  moment  the  creditors  of  the  ftate  un¬ 
der  the  fafeguard  and  honour  of  the  French  nation. 
Majority  of  The  popular  caufe  now  gained  ground  fo  fait,  that 
the  clergy  on  the  19th  of  June  a  majoiity  oi  the  clergy  voted  for 
unite  with  tjie  venfication  of  their  powers  in  common  with  the 
them#  national  alfembly,  and  they  refolved  to  unite  with  them 
24  on  the  following  day. 

Fears  of  the  Affairs  were  now  come  to  a  crifis,  and  the  nobles 
nobles.  perceived  that  they  mult  inftantly  make  a  decifive 
Hand,  or  yield  up  their  caufe  as  finally  loft.  Such 
was  their  alarm,  that'M.  d’Efpreinenil  propofed,  at  one 
of  the  fittings  of  their  order,  to  addrefs  the  king, 
intreating  him  to  diffolve  the  ftates-general.  Hi¬ 
therto  that  prince  had  gone  along  with  M.  Neckar  in 
favouring  the  popular  caufe  in  oppofition  to  the  arifto- 
cracy.  But  every  art  was  now  ufed  to  alarm  his  mind 
upon  the  fubjecl  of  the  late  alfumptions  of  power  on 
the  pait  of  the  commons,  and  thefe  arts  were  at  length 
fiiccefsful.  Repeated  counfels  were  held  ;  M.  Neckar 
was  abfent  attending  a  dying  filler,  and  the  king  was 
prevailed  upon  to  a£t  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  the 
leaders  of  the  nobles.  But  the  firft  meafure  which  they 
adopted  was  fo  ill  conducted  as  to  afford  little  profpedl 
of  final  fucceis  to  their  caufe.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
when  the  prefident  and  members  were  about  to  enter  as 
xifual  into  their  own  hall,  they  found  it  unexpe&edly 
furrounded  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards,  who  refufed 
them  admiffion,  while  the  heralds  at  the  fame  time  pro¬ 
claimed  a  royal  feftion.  Alarmed  by  this  unforefeen 
event,  the  meaning  of  which  they  knew  not,  but  ap¬ 
prehending  that  an  immediate  dilfolution  of  the  alfembly 
was  defigned,  they  inftantly  retired  to  a  neighbouring- 
tennis-court,  where,  in  the  vehemence  of  tlieir  enthu- 
fiafm,  they  took  a  folemn  oath  “  never  to  feparate  till 
the  conftitution  of  their  country  Ihould  be  completed.” 

On  the  22d  a  new  proclamation  intimated  that  the 
royal  felfion,  was  deferred  till  the  following  day.  It 
was  now  found  that  the  alfembly  had  been  excluded 
from  their  ball  merely  becaufe  the  workmen  were  oc¬ 
cupied  in  preparing  it  for  the  intended  folemnity.  This 
information  was  ifi  calculated  to  excite  favourable  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  meafures  about  to  be  adopted  at  a 
royal  felfion,  ufhered  in  by  fueh  circumftances  of  mark- 
The  AiTem  ed  difrefpeCl  for  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  The 
bly  meets  alfembly,  after  wandering  about  in  fearcli  of  a  place 
church  of  meet*n8>  at  lengtk  entered  the  church  of  St  Louis, 
Louis.  anc^  were  immediately  joined  by  the  majority  of  the 
clergy,  with  thefr  prefident,  the  archbilhop  of  Vienne, 
at  their  head.  Two  nobles  of  Dauphine,  the  marquis 
tk  J31a$on  and  the  count  d’  Agoult,  prefented  their  com- 
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millions  at  the  fame  time.  Encouraged  by  thefe  events,  French 
and  by  the  applaufes  of  furrounding  multitudes,  the  RevoRtion} 
alfembly  now  expected  with  firmnefs  the  meafures  about 
to  be  adopted.  . 

The  royal  feftion  was  held  in  the  moll  fplendid  form,D;fcourfecf 
but  altogether  in  the  ftyle  of  the  ancient  defpotifm. the  king 
Soldiers  furrounded  the  hall.  The  two  fuperior  orders 
were  feated,  while  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
left  Handing  a  full  hour  in  the  rain,  were  in  no  humour, 
when  at  lall  admitted,  to  receive  with  mucli^compla- 
cency  tlie  commands  of  their  fovereign.  The  king 
read  "a  difeourfe,  in  which  he  declared  null  and  void  the 
refolutions  of  the  17th,  but  at  the  fame  time  prefented 
the  plan  of  a  conftitution  for  France.  It  contained 
many  good  and  patriotic  principles,  but  preferved  the 
diftindtion  of  orders,  and  the  extreife  of  lettres  de  ca¬ 
chet  ;  it  faid  nothing  about  any  a&ive  lhare  in  the  le- 
gillative  power  to  be  polfdfed  by  the  ftates-general,  and 
was  iilent  both  about  the  refponfibility  of  minifters  and 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  The  king  concluded  by  com¬ 
manding  the  deputies  immediately  to  retire,  and  to  af- 
femble  again  on  the  following  day.  He  then  withdrew, 
and  was  followed  by  all  the  nobles  and  a  part  of  the 
clergy.  The  commons  remained  in  gloomy  filence  on 
their  feats.  It  was  interrupted  by  the  grand  mailer  of  III  receive! 
the  ceremonies,  who  reminded  the  prefident  of  the  in-byfhe 
tentions  of  the  king.  Inftantly  the  vehement  count comm0B" 
de  Mirabean,  ftarting  from  his  feat,  exclaimed  with  in¬ 
dignation,  “  The  commons  of  France  have  determined 
to  debate.  We  have  heard  the  intentions  that  have 
been  fuggefted  to  the  king  5  and  you,  who  cannot  be 
his  agent  with  the  ftates-general,  you  who  have  here 
neither  feat  nor  voice,  nor  a  right  to  fpeak’,  are  not 
the  perfon  to  remind  us  of  his  fpeech.  Go  tell  your 
mailer,  that  we  are  here  by  the  power  of  the  people, 
and  that  nothing  lhall  expel  us  but  the  bayonet.  ”  The 
applaufe  of  the  alfembly  feconded  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
orator,  and  the  mailer  of  the  ceremonies  withdrew  in 
filence.  ,  .  .  29 

M.  Camus  then  rofe  ;  and  in  a  violent  fpeech  indig-  Debattsaf- 
nantly  ftigmatifed  the  royal  feftion  by  the  obnoxiouster  the 
appellation  of  a  bed  of  jujlice  ;  he  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  alfembly  Ihould  declare  their  unqualified  adhe-fdItu  ' 
rence  to  their  former  decrees.  This  motion  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another,  pronouncing  the  perfons  of  the  de¬ 
puties  inviolable.  Both  were  fupported  by  Melfrs  Pe- 
tion,  Barnave,  Glaizen,  the  Abbes  Gregoire,  Sieyes,. 
and  many  others,  and  were  unanimoufly  decreed.  The 
alfembly  therefore  continued  their  fittings  in  the  ufual 
form.  On  the  following  day  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
attended  as  members  ;  and  on  the  25th  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  along  with  49  of  the  deputies  belonging,  to 
the  order  of  nobles,  joined  them  alio.  The  remaining 
nobles,  as  well  as  the  fmall  minority  of  the  clergy,  now 
found  themfelves  aukwardly  fituated.  Whether  on  this 
account,  or  becaufe  their  leaders  had  by  this  time  form¬ 
ed  a  plan  for  carrying  their  point  not  by  peaceable 
means  but  by  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  the  king, 
on  the  27th,  invited  by  a  preifmg  letter  both  orders 
to  join  the  commons.  This  requeft  was  immediately 
complied  with,  although  many  of  the  nobility  difappro- 
ved  of  the  meafure.  .  ^ 

The  lituation  of  France  was  now  become  truly  alarm-  ^lua,ion  ( 
ing.  When  the  king  retired  from  the  alfembly  after  pjance  at 
the  royal  fdfion,  he  was  followed  by  more  than  600a  this  verlC 

citizens; 
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ich  citizens,  from  whom  loud  clamours  and  every  mark  of  in  confinement  for  this 
ivi  don,  difapprobation  broke  forth.  All  Verfailles  was  fpeedily 
in  an  uproar.  M.  Neckar  had  repeatedly  folicited  his 
difmiffion,  and  the  report  of  this  had  increafed  the  po¬ 
pular  clamour.  The  court  was  in  confternation.  The 
king  probably  difcovered,  with  no  great  fatisfa&ion, 
that  his  minider  was  more  popular  than  himfelf.  At 
fix  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  queen  fent  for  M.  Nec¬ 
kar.  When  he  returned  from  the  palace,  he  affured  the 
crowd  that  waited  for  him  that  he  would  not  abandon 
them  ;  upon  which  they  retired  fatisfied.  At  the  fame 
time  the  news  of  the  royal  feffion  had  thrown  the  city 
of  Paris  into  violent  agitation.  The  peace  of  that  ca¬ 
pital  was  at  this  time  endangered  by  a  variety  of  caufes. 

A  dreadful  famine  raged  through  the  land,  which  in  a 
great  city  is  ufually  moil  feverely  felt.  This  prepared 
the  minds  of  men  for  receiving  unfavourable  impref- 
fions  of  their  political  date.  Every  effort  was  more¬ 
over  made  to  diforganize  the  government,  and  pro- 
ous  duce  a  diflike  to  the  ancient  order  of  things.  The 
s  prefs  poured  forth  innumerable  publications,  filled  with 
new  and  feducing,  though  generally  impra&icable,  thco- 
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offence  ;  a  crowd  inflantly  cot-  French 
ledled,  and  refcued  them,  the  dragoons  that  were  Rev°lution;. 
brought  to  fupprefs  the  tumult  grounding  their  arms  :  t 

a  deputation  of  the  citizens  folicited  of  the  affembly  the  v 
pardon  of  the  prifoners.  The  affembly  applied  to  the 
king,  who  pardoned  them  accordingly. 

All  thefe  events,  together  with  the  tumultuous  date  rhentili-  i 
of  the  capital,  which  was  daily  increafmg,  made  it  ne-tary  called 
ceffary  for  the  king  to  call  out  the  military  force  to  out . 
redore,  if  poffible,  the.  public  peace.  That  his  inten¬ 
tions  were  pure,  the  then  flate  of  affairs  will  permit  x 
no  man  but  a  democrate  to  doubt ;  but  the  ariflocracy, 
with  the  Count  d’ Artois  at  their  head,  were  bringing 
forward  other  meafures,  which  ultimately  contributed 
to  the  ruin  of  themfelves,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom. 

Crowds  of  foldiers  were  colle&ed  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  around  Paris  and  Verfailles.  It  was  obferved, 
that  thefe  confided  chiefly  of  foreign  mercenaries* 

Camps  were  traced  out.  Marfhal  Broglio,  a  tried  ve¬ 
teran,  was  fent  for  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

The  king  was  fuppofed  to  have  entirely  yielded  to 


.  -  affembly.  The  king  properly  replied,  that  the  flate  of 

I  th  ^h-  geroufly  affaulted  by  the  methods  now  generally  ufed  the  capital  was  the  caufe  of  affembling  the  troops,  and  which  is 
to  feduce  the  militarv.  Everv  officer  nf  fh.e  French  offered  to  transfer  the  flates-general  to  Noyons  or  Soif-  refuted. 


_  .  .  new 

counfels,  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
ries  of  liberty.  Thefe  were  diftributed^raJ/j  among  the  fperate  effort  to  reflore  the  energy  of  the  ancient  go- 
bulk  of -the  people  of  Paris,  and  difperfed  in  the  fame  vernment.  This  is  the  mofl  important  period  of  the 
manner  through  the  provinces.  Philip  duke  of  Or-  French  revolution  ;  yet  the  fpeciflc  defigns  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  adlors  have  never  been  clearly  underflood.  It  was 
rumoured  at  the  time,  that  Paris  was  to  be  fubdued  by 
a  fiege  and  bombardment ;  that  the  affembly  was  to  be 
dlffolved,  and  its  leaders  put  to  death.  Thefe  are  in¬ 
credible  exaggerations  ;  but  the  crifis  of  French  liberty 
was  univerfally  regarded  as  at  hand,  and  alfo  the  exig¬ 
ence  of  the  national  affembly  as  an  independent  body  ; 
or  at  lead  upon  any  other  footing  than  that  propofed 
by  the  king  on  the  23d  of  June. 

An  able  and  eloquent  addrefs  to  the  king  againfl  therheViTem. 
affemblage  of  foreign  troops  in  their  neighbourhood  bly  addrefs- 
was  brought  forward  by  Mirabeau,  and  voted  by  thethc  king  to 


leans  (prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  failing  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  brothers  of  the  king)  is  with  good  reafon  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  fupplied  this  expence  out  of  his  more 
than  royal  revenues.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
Royale  at  Paris,  which  belonged  to  him,  an  immenfe 
multitude  was  daily  affembled,  liflening  from  morning 
to  night  to  orators  wJio  defcanted  upon  the  mofl  violent 
fubje&s  of  popular  politics.  Many  of  thefe  orators 
were  fufpedted  to  be  in  his  pay.  It  was  even  believed 
that  his  money  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  *9f  fome 
of  the  mod  didinguifhed  leaders  in  the  national  aflem- 
bly. 

But  the  government  was,  if  poffible,  dill  more  dan- 
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to  feduce  the  military.  Every  officer  of  the  French  ar¬ 
my  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  nobles;  and  from  that 
quarter,  therefore,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that 
there  was  little  danger.  But  this  very  circumftance  be¬ 
came  the  means  of  diforganizing  that  great  engine  of 
defpotifm.  As  the  foldiers  could  not  avoid  imbibing 
fome  of  the  new  opinions,  their  own  officers  became  the 
flrd  objeds  of  their  jealoufy ;  efpecially  in  confequence 
of  that  impolitrc  edid  of  Eouis  XVI.  which  required 
every  officer  to.produce  proofs  of  four  degrees  of  nobi¬ 
lity  ;  and  thus  infulted,  by  avowedly  excluding  the  pri¬ 
vate  men  from  promotion.  Perhaps  with  a  view  to 


fons.  “  We  will  neither  remove  (exclaimed  Mirabeau) 
to  Noyons  nor  to  Soiffons ;  we  will  not  place  ourfelves 
between  two  hodile  armies,  that  which  is  befieging  Pa¬ 
ris  and  that  which  may  fall  upon  us  from  Flanders  or 
Alface  ;  we  have  not  allied  permiffion  to  run  away  from 
the  troops  ;  we  have  defired  that  the  troops  fhould  be 
removed  from  the  capital.” 

Thirty-five  thoufand  men  were  now  dationed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  Verfailles.  The  pods 
were  occupied  which  commanded  the  city,  and  camps 
were  marked  out  for  a  greater  force.  The  Count  d’Ar- 


what  might  happen,  the  indrudions  to  the  deputies  of  tois  and  his  party  regarded  their  plans  as  ripe  for  execu- 


the  tiers  etat  had  recommended  an  increafe  of  the  pay 
of  the  foldiers.  And  now  at  Pans  every  art  was  ufed 
to  gain  them  to  the  popular  caufe.  They  were  con- 
duded  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  were  there  careffed  and 
flattered  by  the  populace,  while  they  lidened  to  the  po¬ 
pular  harangues.  Thefe  arts  were  fuccefsful 


tion  ;  and  M.  Neckar  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
requiring  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  24  hours.  That 
popular  (a)  minider  took  the  route  of  Bruffels  on  the 
following  day,  when  his  departure  was  made  public. 

I11  his  difmiffion  the  popular,  or  as  it  was  now  called 
the  democratic ,  party  thought  they  faw  the  refolutiop 
adopted  to  accomplifh  their  ruin.  The  affembly  again 3 

anrw  rpmnval .  .  ,  ' 
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~  -  On  the 

23d  ot  June  they  fird  refufed  to  Are  on  the  mob  in  a  ^  iu«i  ium.  me  ctuemoiy  a  mi  11,  ,-r 

not.  borne  of  them  were  on  the  30th  reported  to  be  addreffed  the  throne  5  they  requeded  anew  the  removal  ^^ 

'  ofking  ; 


(a)  Popular  lie  certainly  was  ;  but  lie  either  had  not  fortitude  and  talents  to  execute  his  own  plans,  or  afted  3 
bale  partTo  his  amiable  matter*  From  bafaiefs  we  acquit  him. 
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Trench  of  the  troops,  offering  to  be  refponfible  for  the  public 
devolution,. 
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to  the  Parifians.  At  II  o’clock  in  Frerch 
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’peace,  and  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  Paris  to  encoun- 
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ter  personally  every  danger  that  might  occur.  But 
they*  were  coolly  told,  that  the  king  was  the  beft  judge 
of  the  mode  of  employing  the  troops,  and  that  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  affembly  was  neceffary  at  Verfailles.  From 
a  Sovereign  who  doubtlefs  recollefted  the  proceedings 
of  the  long  parliament  of  England,  a  different  reply 
could  not  in  reafon  be  expected.  On  receiving  it, 
the  aftero-  however,  it  was  inftantly  decreed,  011  the  motion  of  the 
hly  in  con-  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  that  the  late  miniffry  had  car- 
fequence.  rie(l  with  them  the  confidence  of  the  affembly ;  that  the 
troops  ought  to  be  removed ;  that  the  miniflry  are  and 
■‘Shall  be  refponfible  to  the  people  for  their  condnft ; 
that  the  affembly  perfifted  in  all  its  former  decrees  ;  and 
that  as  it  liad  taken  the  public  debt  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  nation,  no  power  in  France  was  entitled  to 
pronounce  the  infamous  word  bankruptcy * 

The  city  of  Paris  was  thrown  into  deep  confterna- 
tion  in  Pa-  tion  by  the  news  of  M.  Neckar’s  retreat.  #  His  buff 
ri<  on  Nec-and  that  of  the  Duke  d’Orleans  were  dreffed  in  mourn- 
ica-'s  re-  an(j  carried  through  the  ftreets.  The  royal  Alle- 

treatL  maud,  a  German  regiment,  broke  in  pieces  the  buffs, 
Crue  ty  of  and  difperfed  the  populace.  The  prince  De  Lambefq, 
the  Prince  grand  ecuyer  of  France,  was  ordered  to  advance  with 
r  his  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  take  poft  at  the  Thuilleries. 
Being  a  man  of  a  violent  temper,  and  enraged  by  the 
appearances  of  disapprobation  which  were  vifible  around 
him,  he  furioufly  cut  down  with  his  fword  a  poor  old 
man  who  was  walking  peaceably  in  the  gardens.  The 
-confequences  of  this  aft  of  inhumanity  were  Such  as 
might  have  been  expefted  ;  a  Shout  of  execration  in- 
ffantly  arofe  ;  the  cry  to  arms  was  beard  ;  the  military 
were  affaulted  on  all  Sides  ;  the  French  guards  joined 
their  countrymen,  and  compelled  the  Germans,  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  and  unfupported  by  the  reft  of 
the  army,  to  retire. 

All  order  was  now  at  an  end,  and  as  night  approach¬ 
ed  an  univerfal  terror  diffwfed  itfelf  through  the  city. 
Bands  of  robbers  were  collefting  ;  and  from  them  or 
from  the  foreign  foldiery  a  general  pillage  was  expefted. 
The  night  palled  away  in  confternation  and  tumult.  It 
was  found  m  the  morning  that  the  hofpital  of  St  La- 
zare  was  already  plundered.  The  alarm  bells  were  rung ; 
the  citizens  affembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  adopt¬ 
ed  a  propofal  that  was  there  made,  of  enrolling  tliem- 
felves  as  a  militia  for  general  defence,  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  national  guard.  This  day  and  the  Succeed¬ 
ing  night  were  fpent  in  tolerable  quietnefs,  without  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  army.  On  the  morning  of 
the  memorable  14th  of  July,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
troops  encamped^  in  the  Champs  Elifees  had  moved 
off,  and  an  immediate  affault  was  expefted.  The  na¬ 
tional  guard  now  amounted  to  1  50,000  men  ;  but  they 
were  in  general  deftitute  of  arms.  They  had  affumed 
a  green  cockade  ;  but  on  recollefting  that  this  was  the 
livery  of  the  Count  d’Artois,  they  adopted  one  of  red, 
blue,  ami  white.  M.  de  la  Salle  was  named  commander 
in  chief,  officers  were  chofen,  and  detachments  Sent 
around  in  queft  of  arms.  In  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 
upwards  of  30,000  ftand  of  arms  were  found,  along 
with  20  pieces  of  cannon  ;  a  variety  of  weapons  was 
alfo  procured  from  the  garde  meuble  de  la  couronne ,  and 
from  the  (hops  of  armourers,  cutlers,  Sc c. 

The  celebrated  fortrefs  of  the  Baftile  was  an  objeft 
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of  much  jealoufy 
the  morning,  M.  de  la  Rofiere,  at  the  head  of  a  nurae- Revol^ 
rous  deputation,  waited  upon  M.  de  Launay  the  go-  bfy 
vernor,  who  promifed,  along  with  the  officers  of  his 
garrifon,  that  they  would  not  fire  upon  the  city  unlefs  The  Bif. 
they  fhould  be  attacked.  But  a  report  was  foon  fpread die  attick, 
through  Paris,  that  M.  dc  Launay  had,  in  a  fhort  timee(i’ 
thereafter,  admitted  into  the  fortrefs  a  multitude  of 
perfons,  and  then  treacheroufly  maffacred  them.  The 
caufe  -of  this  piece  of  perfidy  has  never  been  explained. 

The  faft  itfelf  has  been  denied  ;  but  it  was  attefted  at 
the  time  by  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  the  Britifh  ambaffa- 
dor  at  the  court  of  France.  The  effeft  of  the  report 
was,  that  a  fudden  refolution  was  adopted  of  affaulting 
the  Baftile  ;  an  immenfe  and  furious  multitude  ruffed 
into  its  outer,  and  foon  forced  their  way  into  its  inner, 
courts,  where  they  received  and  returned  a  fevere  fire 
for  the  fpace  of  an  hour.  The  French  guards,  who 
were  now  embodied  into  the  national  guard,  condufted 
the  attack  with  fk  ill  and  coolnefs  :  they  dragged  three 
waggons  loaded  with  ftraw  to  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
and  there  fet  them  on  fire  ;  the  fmoke  of  thefe  broke 
the  aim  of  the  garrifon,  while  it  gave  no  difturbance 
to  the  more  diftant  affailants.  The  befieging  multi¬ 
tude  preffed  the  attack  with  incredible  obftiiiacy  and 
vigour  for  the  fpaee  of  four  hours  ;  the  garrifon  was 
in  confufion  ;  the  officers  ferved  the  cannon  in  per- 
*  fon,  and  fired  their  mufkets  in  the  ranks  ;  the  governor, 
in  defpair,  thrice  attempted  to  blow  up  the  fortrefs.  ^ 
A  capitulation,  when  at  laft  fought,  was  refufed  to  the  And  fur- 
gar  rifon,  and  an  unconditional  furrender  took  place,  randevcl 
The  governor,  and  M.  de  Lofme  Salbrai  his  major, 
gentleman  of  diftinguiffed  humanity  and  honour,  be¬ 
came  viftims  of  popular  fury  in  fpite  of  every  effort 
that  could  be  made  for  their  protection  ;  but  the  French 
guards  fucceeded  in  procuring  the  fafety  of  the  garri¬ 
fon.  Only  feven  prifoners  were  found  in  the  Baftile. 

A  guard  was  placed  in  it,  and  the  keys  were  fent  to 
the  celebrated  M.  Briffot  de  Warville,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  inhabited  one  of  its  caverns. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  eventful  day  was  fpent 
at  Paris  in  a  mixture  of  triumph  and  alarm.  In  the 
pocket  of  the  governor  of  the  Baftile  a  letter  was  found, 
encouraging  him  to  refiftance  by  the  promife  of  fpeedy 
fuccours,  written  by  M.  de  Fleffelles,  the  prevot  de 
marchands,  or  chief  city  magiftrate,  who  had  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  moft  zealous  patriot.  This  piece  of  trea¬ 
chery  was  puniftied  by  inftant  death  ;  and  his  bloody 
head  was  carried  through  the  city  on  a  pole,  along  with 
that  of  M.  de  Launay.  At  the  approach  of  night  a 
body  of  troops  advanced  towards  the  city,  at  the  Bar- 
riere  d’Enfer.  The  new  national  guard  hurried  thi¬ 
ther,  preceded  by  a  train  of  artillery,  and  the  troops 
withdrew  upon  the  firft  fire  :  barricadoes  were  every¬ 
where  formed,  the  alarm-bells  were  rung,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  illumination  continued  during  the  whole  of  this  night 
of  confufion.  _  . 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  obvious  that  the  new  minl'^ryjp- 
ftry  were  entering  upon  a  difficult  feene  of  aftiony,0,nt{i 
where  one  falfe  ftep  might  lead  to  ruin,  and  where 
their  own  plan  of  conduft  ought  to  be  maturely  digelt- 
ed.  Marffall  Broglio  was  made  minifter  of  war,  the 
baron  de  Breteuil  prefident  of  finance,  M.  de  la  Galt> 
ziere  comptroller-general,  M.  de  la  Porte  intendant  ol 
the  war  department,  and  M.  Foulon  intendant  of  the 

navy , 
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!h  pavy  ;  hut  thefe  were  only  meant  to  ad  a9  official  men, 
ton,  under  the  Count  d*  Artois,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 

_ ariftocracy.  To  thefe  leaders  there  did  not  even  remain  a 

choice  of  difficulties  r  no  refource  was  left  but  that  of 
4  fua- overawing  by  military  power  the  national  affembly  and 
J  Y  the  capital,  and  of  rifking  the  defperate  meafure  of  a 
n.  national  bankruptcy,  which  the  court  had  not  formerly 
|L  (Jared  to  encounter,  and  to  avoid  which  it  had  convo¬ 
ked  the  ftates-gencral.  No  trace  remains,  however,  of 
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But  the  perfon  of  the  monarch  was  ftill  beloved.-—  French  ' 
Early  next  morning  the  king  went  to  the  affembly,  but  RevoiutioiV 
with  none  of  the  ufual  folemnities,  He  “  regretted  the  1759 
commotions  of  the  capital,  difavovved  any  knowledge 
of  an  intention  againft  the  perfons  of  the  deputies,  and  The  king 
intimated  that  he  had  commanded  the  removal  of  the  S°es  to  ^ 
troops.”  A  deep  and  expreffive  filcncc  prevailed  for  a  al^ealbi^ 
lew  moments  ;  this  was  fucceededby  vehement  and  uni- 
verfal  fhouts  of  applaufe.  The  king  arofe  to  depart, 


any  attempt  to  put  this  criminal,  but  laft  refource,  in  and  inftafitly  the  whole  affembly  crowded  around,  and 
execution.  The  evening  after  the  departure  of  attended  him  to  his  palace.  The  queen  appeared  at  a 
Neckar  was  fpent  by  the  court  of  Verfailles  in  feafting  balcony  with  the  dauphin  in  her  arms ;  the  mufic  play- 


and  joy,  as  if  a  victory  had  been  gained.  The  courtiers 
of  both  fexes  went  round  among  the  foldiery,  driving 
to  fecure  their  fidelity  by  careffes,  largeffes,  and  every 
fpecies  of  flattering  attention.  The  miniftry  not  only 
failed  to  fupport  the  Prince  de  Lambefq  in  the  pod 
which  he  had  been  fent  to  occupy,  but  they  fuffered 
the  whole  of  the  13th  to  pafs  in  indecifion,  while  the 
capital  was  in  a  date  of  rebellion,  while  an  army  was- 


ed  the  pathetic  air  of  Ou  peut-on  etre  mieux  quau  fehi 
de  fa  famdle .  The  enthufiafm  of  loyalty  communicated 
itfelf  to  the  ■funounding  multitudes,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  acclamations  of  joy.  ^ 

On  the  following  day,  the  king  declared  his  refolu-  And  rex? 
tion  to^vifit  the  city  of  Paris  in  perfon.  Accordingly  day  , 
that  prince,  who  never  wanted  perfonal  courage,  how-^^*7 
ever  deficient  he  might  be  in  political  ftedfaftnefs,  fet p^fon* 


formally  muftering  within  its  wads,  and  the  names  of  out,  attended  by  fame  members  of  the  affembly  and  by 


the  principal  nobility  were  put  up  in  lids  of  proferip- 
tions.  They  received  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Badile  with  confufion  and  difmay,  which  were  increa- 
fed,  if  poftible,  by  information  given  by  Marfhal  Brog- 
lio,  that  the  troops  refufed  to  ad  againft  Pads- or  the 
national  affembly.  In  this  perplexity  they  adopted  the 
miferable  device  of  concealing  from  the  king  the  date 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  that  unfortunate  prince  was  thus 
perhaps  the  only  perfon  out  of  millions  around  him  who 
remained  ignorant  of  the  convuliions  in  which  his  coun¬ 
try  was  involved. 

At  length^t  midnight,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt 
forced  his  way  into  the  king’s  apartment,  and  told  him 
of  the  revolt  of  his  capital,  of  his  army,  and  of  the  fur- 
render  of  the  fortrefs  of  the  Badile.  The  Count  d’ Ar¬ 
tois,  who  was  prefent,  ftill  attempted  to  retain  the  mo¬ 
narch  under  his  fatal  delufion  ;  but  the  Duke  dc  Lian¬ 
court  turning  round,  exclaimed,  “  As  for  you,  Sir, 
your  life  can  only  be  faved  by  indant  flight ;  I  have 


the  militia  of  Verfailles.  He  was>  met  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  M.  de  la  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guard,  of  which  he  had  now  been  chofen  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  M.  Bailly,  in  whofe  perfon  the  an¬ 
cient  office  of  mayor  of  Paris  had  been  revived,  recei¬ 
ved  the  king  at  the  gates,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
keys.  All  this  while  no  fhout  was  heard  from  the  crowd 
of  innumerable  fpedators  but  that  of  Vive  la  nation « 

The  king  advanced  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the 
new  Cockade  was  prefented  to  him,  which  he  put  on3 
and  prefented  himfelf  with  it  at  a  window.  At  the 
fight  of  this  badge  of  patriotlfm  an  univerfal  fhout  of 
Vive  le  Roi  burd  forth  from  every  quarter  ;  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Verfailles  amidit  general  triumph  and  ap¬ 
plaufe. 

Much  confufion  ftill  prevailed  in  the  capital ;  butTn' 
there  was  more  appearance  of  regularity  than  could  havelFnj:ch 
been  expeded  at  the  coiiclufion  of  fuch  important ^evuiied! 
events.  This  arofe  from  a  cafual  concurrence  of  cir-  ^ 
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leen  with  horror  your  name  in  the  bloody  lift  of  the  cumftances.  To  conduct  with  eafe  the  eledions  to  the 
proferibed.”  Accordingly  the  Count,  with  the  mem-  ftates-gencral,  Paris  had  been  divided  into  60  dlftri&s 
bers  of  his  fnort-lived  adminiftraticn  and  their  adhe-  — J1- r  1  *  'm'  ' 

rents,  fled  to  the  frontiers.  And  thus  an  emigration  com¬ 
menced,  the  fource  of  that  terrible  conteit  which  lias 
covered  Europe  wjth  bloodfhed  and  mourning.  This 
miniftry  had,  no  doubt,  many  difficulties  to  contend 
againft  ;  but  an  accurate  attention  to  their  condud  ex¬ 
cites  a  fufpicion  which,  while  it  exculpates  them  from 
many  intended  crimes  that  have  been  laid  to  their 
charge,  at  the  fame  time  does  little  honour  to  their  ta¬ 
lents.  It  is  this,  that  they  had  come  into  office  without 
having  formed  any  clear  plan  of  condud;  that  they 
were  men  ading  without  decifion  and  at  random,  and 
confequently  became  the  fport  of  thofe  events  which 
they  wanted  /kill  and  vigour  to  dired  or  controul.  By 
their  introdudion  into  office,  and  their  mifeondud  while 
m  it,  the  royal  authority  fell  proftrate  before  the  popu¬ 
lar  party  in;  the  national  affembly.  The  nobles  and 
the  clergy  ftill  remained,  but  confounded  in  one  affem¬ 
bly  with  the  more  numerous  order  of  the  tiers  etat ;  and 
no  longer  rallying  round  a  throne  that  was  too  feeble 
to  afford  protedion,  they  foon  yielded  to  that  fierce 


each  of  which  had  a  feparate  place  of  meeting.  The 
people  did  not  eled  the  members  to  the  ftates-general ; 
but  they  chofe  delegates,  who,  under  the  name  of  elec- 
tois,  voted  for  the  members.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  difturbances,  the  eledors,  at  the  requeft  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  affumed  a  temporary  authority  •  of  which, 
however,  they  were  foon  weary,  and  as  foon- as  pofftble 
procured  the  public  eledion  of  1  20  perfons  as  munici¬ 
pal  officers  for  the  government  of  the  city..  The  citi¬ 
zens  having  got  the  habit  of  aftembling  in  their  diftri&s, 
grew  fond  of  it :  they  affembled  frequently,  made  rules 
for  their  own  government,  and  fent  commiffioners  to 
communicate  with  other  diftrids.  The.  tumultuous  na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  meetings*  and  the  vehemence  of  debate 
which  prevailed  in  them,  will  Left  be  conceived  from 
the  ludicrous  contrivance  of  one  of  tlieir  prefidents, 
who  ftationed  a  drummer  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
whei^the  confufion  and  notfe  became  altogether  ungo¬ 
vernable,  gave  the  ftgnal  for  beating  the  drum,  which 
fpeedily  overpowered  every  other  noife..  Thefe  meet- 
ings,  however,  gradually  ripened  into  clubs,  in  which 
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tliem  V€i  in^  Pirl*  °*  democracy  that  now  rofe  around  much  dexterity  and  intrigue  were  exerted. 

Uhe  whole  of  the  late  miniftry  efc aped  excepting  M. 

Fouion. 
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French  Foulon.  Ills  cliara&er,  It  may  well  be  Imagined,  was 
Revolution, extremely  unpopular  ;  for  he  is  faid  to  have  aflevted, 
*7S9'  that  he  would  “  make  the  people  of  Paris  eat  hay/’ 

^  He  had  retired  to  the  country,  but  was  feized  by  his 
Patent  M.ovvn  vaffals,  and  brought  to  Paris  with  a  bundle  of  hay 
J  oulon,  one  tie(l  to  his  back*.  In  fpite  of  every  effort  made  by  M.  M. 
of  ihc  lute  an(j  layette  to  procure  him  a  fair  trial  at  leak, 

a”dhibVon.^lc  was  carried  to  the  Place  tie  Greve ,  and  hanged  at  a 
in-law  lamp-iron  by  the  enraged  multitude.  His  fon-in-law 
Berthicr.  jyj.  Berthier,  attempting  to  defend  liimfelf  againfl  a 
fimilav  fate,  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  1  heir  heads 
were  carried  round  on  poles  ;  and  thus  the  populace 
became  habituated  to  the  fight  of  blood  and  murder : 
they  were  even  taught  by  popular  fongs  to  glory  in 
inch  a&ions,  and  particularly  by  the  well  known  fong 
7  Ca-ira . 

M.  Neckar  In  confequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  king,  M. 
returns,  and  Neckar  returned  to  France.  He  was  received  by  the 
the  imme-  affembly  with  great  applauie,  and  in  Paris  with'  infinite 
folemnity  and  triumph.  He  here,  however,  committed 
a  political  error  that  made  fome  noife.  In  deploring 
the  late  exeefles  and  murders,  and  taking  notice  of 
the  arreft  of  M.  Bezfenval,  an  officer  of  the  Svvifs 
guards,  he  requefted  of  the  ele&ors  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  in  a  folemn  harangue,  that  the  pad  fhoiild  be  for¬ 
gotten  ;  that  proferiptions  fhould  ceafe,  and  a  general 
amnefly  be  proclaimed.  In  a  moment  of  enthufiafm 
tliis  was  agreed  to,  and  the  ele&ors  decreed  what  un- 
qudlionably  exceeded  their  power#.  The  diRri&s  of 
Paris  were  inflantly  in  commotion  ;  the  ele&ors  alarm¬ 
ed,  declared  that  they  only  meant  that  “  henceforth  the 
people  would  punifh  no  man  but  according  to  law 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  prove  that  they  themfelves 
were  free  from  ambition,  they  formally  renounced  all 
their  own  powers.  The  affembly  took  mp  the  que- 
Rion.  Meff.  Lally,  Tolendal,  Mounier,  Clermont, 
Tonnerre,  Garat  junior,  and  others,  declared  that  no 
perfon  ought  to  be  arrefted  without  a  formal  accufa- 
tion.  While  Meff.  Mirabeau,  Robefpierre,  Barnave, 
and  Gleizen,  alleged,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  people 
were  entitled  to  lay  hold  of  any  man  who  had  public¬ 
ly  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  enemies.  The  debate 
ended,  by  admitting  the  explanation  of  the  ele&ors, 
and  by  a  declaration  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  affem- 
bly  to  fee  juflice  executed  in  all  cafes. 

The  commotions  and  enthufiafm  of  the  capital  were 
fpeedily  communicated  to  the  provinces.  In  every 
2  quarter  the  people  feized  upon  all  the  arms  that  could 
hebe  found,  and  the  military  uniformly  refufed  to  a£l 
againfl  them.  Many  acts  of  outrage  were  committed 
in  Brittany,  at  Strafbonrg,  in  the  Lionnois,  and  elfe- 
where,  in  which  the  nobility  were  the  fuflerers.  The 
mifehiefs  that  occurred  were  ufually  magnified  at  a  dif- 
tance  ;  but  that  very  circumftance  was  an  additional 
evil.  For  example  :  It  was  dated  in  the  National  Af¬ 
fembly  that  M.  de  Mefmay,  lord  of  Quineey,  invited  a 
number  of  patriots,  among  whom  were  the  officers  of 
a  neighbouring  garrifon,  to  a  fplendid  entertainment  at 
his  houfe,  to  celebrate  the  happy  union  of  the  three 
orders  :  That  in  the  midk  of  the  feaR  the  maker  of  the 
houfe  contrived  to  withdraw  unnoticed,  and  to  fet  lire 
to  a  train  previoufiy  laid,  which  communicated  with  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  cellars,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  whole  company,  by  a  fudden  explofion, 
were  blown  into  the  air.  It  was  found  on  inquiry, 
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that  there  was  notone  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  Rory.  Fr^cli 
But  before  this  inquiry  could  be  made,  all  France Rcv^^: 
had  refounded  with  accounts  of  the  pretended  bloody  * 
tragedy;  and  the  whole  nobility  of  the  kingdom  differ¬ 
ed  in  a  lefs  or  greater  degree,  from  the  prejudices  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  unhappy  report,  the  origin  of  which  has 
never  been  well  explained.  It  would  be  vain  to  kale  all 
the  idle  rumours  to  which  at  this  time  the  blind  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  multitude  gave  currency.  At  one  time,  the 
Arikocrates  were  cutting  down  the  green  corn,  at  an¬ 
other  time  they  were  burying  flour  in  common  fevvers, 
or  caking  loaves  into  the  Seine.  One  report  was  no 
fooner  proved  to  be  falfe  than  another  arofe,  and  the 
wThole  nation  was  agitated  by  fufpicion  and  alarm.  The 
National  Affembly  were  engaged  in  framing  their  cele¬ 
brated  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  which  was  to 
form  the  bails  of  the  new  conkitution,  when  the  alarm¬ 
ing  accounts,  received  from  all  quarters,  of  the  kate  of 
anarchy  into  which  the  kingdom  was  falling,  obliged 
them  fuddenly  to  turn  their  attention  to  objefts  of 
pra&ical  neceffity.  The  privileged  orders  found  them- 
felvee  become  the  objects  of  univerfal  jealoufy  and  ha¬ 
tred;  and  that  fomething  muk  inkantly  be  done  to  fave 
their  families  and  property,  which  were  menaced  on 
every  fide  with  perfeention  and  pillage.  Regarding 
the  popular  torrent  as  now  become  irrefikible,  to  fave 
fomething  they  refolved  to  facrifiee  a  part. 

On  the  afternoon  fitting  of  the  4th  of  AuguR,  the  Vito: 
Vifcount  de'  Noailles,  feconded  by  the  Duke  d’Aguil-^1^ 
Ion,  opened  one  of  the  mok  important  feenes  in  the * 
French  Revolution,  or  in  the  hiltory  of  any  country, 
Thefe  noblemen  Rated,  that  the  true  caufe  of  the  com- that 
motions  which  convulfed  the  kingdom  exiked  in  the  mi- 
fery  of  the  people,  who  groaned  under  the  double  op- 
prelfion  of  public  contributions  and  of  feudal  fervices. 

“  For  three  months  (faid  M.  de  Noailles)  the  people 
hgve  beheld  us  engaged  in  verbal  difputes,  while  their 
own  attention  and  their  wifhes  are  directed  only  to 
things.  What  is  the  confequence  ?  They  are  armed  to 
reclaim  their  rights,  and  they  fee  no  profpeft  of  obtain¬ 
ing  them  but  by  force. ”  He  therefore  propofed  to  do 
jukice  as  the  ihortell  way  of  rekoring  tranquillity,  and  j; 


for  that  purpofe  to  decree,  that  henceforth  every  tax 
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fhould  be  impofed  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  ’ 
.contributors,  and  that  no  order  of  the  Rate  fhould  betionto;ft 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  public  burdens;  that  wealthy 
feudal  claims  fhould  be  redeemed  at  a  fair  valuation  ; 
but  that  fuch  claims  as  confiRed  of  perfonal  fervices  onDU 
the  part  of  the  vaffal  fhould  be  abolifhed  without  com- 
penfation,  as  contrary  to  the  imprefcriptible  rights  of 
man.  The  extenfive  pofTeffions  of  the  noblemen  who 
made  thefe  propofais  added  much  luRre  to  the  difinte- 
refted  facritice  which  they  offered.  Their  fpeeches 
were  received  with  the  moR  enthufiaRic  applaufea  by 
the  Affembly  and  the  galleries,  and  their  propofais 
were  decreed  by  acclamation  without  a  vote.  No  na¬ 
tion  is  fo  much  led  by  the  influence  of  fudden  emotions 
as  the  French.  The  patriotic  contagion  now  fpread 
faff  through  every  break,  and  a  contek  of  generoiity 
enfued.  The  hereditary  jurifdiclions  poffeffed  by  the 
nobles  within  their  own  territories  were  next  facrificed. 

All  places  and  penfions  granted  by  the  Court  were  fup- 
preffed,  unlefs  granted  as  the  reward  of  merit  or  of  a 
tual  fervices.  The  game  laws,  which  condemned  the^0^ 
hufbandman,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  leave  his  proper- 
2  ty 
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r  ch  ty  a  prey  to  infinite  multitudes  of  animals  referred  for 
of  i°n>pafUme,  had  always  been  numbered  among  the  fevere 
grievances  of  the  French  peafantry.  Thefe  were  thooe- 
*  ~  fore  renounced,  along  with  the  exclufive  rights  of  rab¬ 
bit  warrens,  fifheries,  and  dovecotes.  The  fale  of  offi¬ 
ces  was  abolifhed,  and  the  fees  exacted  from  the  poor, 
together  with  the  privilege  of  holding  a  plurality  of 
.  livings,  were  relinquifhed  by  the  clergy.  ^  1  he  deputies 

ri-  of  the  Pais  d’ Etat,  or  privileged  provinces,  with  the 
deputies  of  Dauphine  at  their  head,  next  came  forward, 
and  offered  a  furrender  of  their  ancient  privileges,  re¬ 
queuing  that  the  kingdom  might  no  longer  remain  par- 
v  celled  out  among  Dauphinois,  Bretons,  Proven$aux,  &c. 

but  that  they  {hould  all  form  one  great  mafs  of  French 
citizens.  They  were  followed  by  the  reprefentatives  of 
Paris,  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  Strafrourg,  &c. 
who  requefted  leave  to  renounce  all  their  feparate  pri¬ 
vileges  as  incorporations,  for  the  fake  of  placing  every 
man  and  every  village  in  the  nation  upon  a  footing  of 
[  equality.  Thus  the  Afiembly  proceeded,  till  every 
f  member  had  exhaufted  his  imagination  upon  the  fubjedt 

of  reform.  To  clofe  the  whole,  the  Due  de  Liancourt 
propofed  that  a  folemn  Te  Deum  fhould  be  performed, 

(’  that  a  medal  fhould  be  (truck  in  commemoration  of  the 

events  of  that  night ;  and  that  the  title  of  Restorer 
of  Gallic  Liberty  fhould  be  bellowed  upon  the 
reigning  monarch.  A  deputation  was  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  wait  upon  the  king,  refpe&fully  to  inform 
him  of  thefe  decrees. 

Several  fucceeding  days  were  neceffary  to  form  into 
KJesof  ^aws  t^ie  decrees  t^ie  Augufl,  and  commitees  were 
y  appointed  to  make  out  reports  for  that  purpofe.  One  of 
thefe  reports  having  included  the  tithes  and  revenues  of 
the  clergy  among  the  abufes  that  were  to  be  done  away, 
and  having  propofed  in  lieu  of  them  to  grant  a  certain 
flipend  to  the  different  miniiters  of  religion  to  be  pay¬ 
able  by  the  nation,  the  clergy  attempted  to  make  a 
fland  in  defence  of  their  property,  and  violent  debates 
en fued  In  thefe  they  were  ably  fupported  by  the  Abbe 
Sieyes  :  but  as  the  clergy  had  formerly  deferted  the 
nobles,  fo  they  were  now  in  their  turn  abandoned  to 
their  fate  by  the  hereditary  ariilocracy.  The  popular 
party  had  long  regarded  the  wlYlth  of  the  church  as 
an  eaiy  refource  for  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  (late. — 
Never  was  there  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  influence 
of  opinion  over  the  affairs  of  men.  The  Catholic 
clergy  of  France,  though  poffeffed  of  more  property 
than  they  enjoyed  at  -  the  time  when  princes  took  up 
anus  or  laid  them  down  at  their  command,  now  found 
fo  few  defenders,  that  they  were  terrified  into  a  volun¬ 
tary  furrender  of  all  that  they  and  their  predeceffors 
had  poffeffed  for  ages.  In  their  overthrow,  they  fcarcely 
enjoyed  even  the  barren  honour  of  having  fallen  the 
lafl  of  thofe  privileged  orders  that  fo  long  had  ruled, 
over  this  ancient  kingdom.  They  and  the  nobles,  and 
the  king,  (till  poffeffed  their  former  titles  and  nominal 
dignity ;  but  all  of  them  were  now  fubdued,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commons  of  France,  who  fpeedily  dif- 
miffed  them  at  their  pleafure. 

As  a  fhort  feafon  of  tranquillity  in  the  Court  and  the 
National  Affembly  fucceeded  thefe  great  popular  facri- 
fices,  the  King  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  fit  opportunity  for 
the  appointment  of  a  new  miniflry.  They  confifled  of 
iik  the  Archbifhop  of  Vienne,  the  Archbifhop  of  Bour- 
■  deaux,  M.  Neckar,  the  Count  de  St  Prieft,  Count  de 
Vol.  XVI.  Pan  I. 
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Moiltmorih,  the  Count  de  la  Luzerne,  and  the  Count  French 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin  Paulin.  M.  Neckar,  as  minifter  0fRevoluuonf 
finance,  having  flated  the  diflreffed  fituation  of  the  re- .  ^  _Tj 
venue,  prefented  the  plan  of  a  loan  of  thirty  millions  55 
of  litres.  But  M.  Mirabeau,  from  a  fplrit  of  rivalfhip,  as  Who  find 
it  would  feem,  to  M.  Neckar,  prevailed  with  the  Af*  ** 
fembly  to  alter  and  to  narrow  the  conditions  of  it  in  taiflng  mo, 
fuch  a  degree  that  very  few  fubferibers  were  found,  and  ney. 
the  loan  could  not  be  filled  up.  This  failure  involved 
the  Afiembly  in  a  confiderable  degree  of  unpopularity; 
in  confequence  of  which  they  allowed  M.  Neckar  to 
preferibe  his  own  terms  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a 
loan  of  eighty  millions.  But  the  happy  inflant  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  had  been  allowed  to  pafs  away,  and  this 
loan  was  never  more  than  half  filled  up.  Recourfe  was 
next  had  to  patriotic  contributions;  and  great  numbers 
of  gold  rings,  filver  buckles,  and  pieces  of  plate,  were 
prefented  to  the  Afiembly.  The  Royal  family  them* 
felves  fent  their  plate  to  the  mint,  either  to  give  counte¬ 
nance  to  thefe  donations,  or,  as  M.  Neckar  has  fince 
afierted,  through  abfolute  neceffity,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fupporting  themfelves  and  their  family.  The  confufion 
into  which  the  nation  had  been  thrown  by  the  late 
events  had  produced  a  fufpenfion  of  the  payment  of  all 
taxes.  There  exiflcd,  in  fa£t,  no  efficient  government; 
and  if  fociety  efcaped  entire  diffolution,  it  was  merely 
in  confequence  of  thofe  habits  of  order  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  date  of  long  continued  civilization.  The 
bufmefs  of  government  could  not  be  tranfa£led  without 
money,  and  many  vain  efforts  were  made  by  the  mini¬ 
flry  to  procure  it.  At  length  M.  Neckar  was  driven 
to  the  defperatc  refource  of  propofing  a  compulfory  loan , 
or  that  every  individual  pofiefied  of  property  fhould  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  flate  a  fum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  his  an¬ 
nual  income.  This  bold  propofition  was  fupported  by 
Mirabeau,  and  adopted  by  the  Afiembly  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  cffedlually  executed.  $6 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Afiembly  was  bufily  occupied  Difcuflion 
in  framing  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the  Rights  ofon%  t^ie 
Man ,  which  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  new  confid-^^ 
tution.  This  was  followed  by  the  difenffion  of  a  point 
of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty  ;  viz.  What  fhare  of  le- 
giflative  authority  the  king  ought  to  poflefs  under  the 
new  conflitution  ;  whether  an  abfolute  negative  or  veto,  AncUhe 
a  fufpenfive  veto ,  or  no  veto  at  all  ?  This  queftion  opera- king’s  veto, 
ted  like  a  touchflone  for  trying  the  fentiments  of  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  ;  and  the  afiembly,  confifling  of  1 200  men, 
was  now  feen  to  arrange  itfelf  into  two  violent  contend¬ 
ing  fa£lions.  The  debates  were  vehement  and  tumul¬ 
tuous,  and  continued  for  many  days.  As  the  afiembly 
fat  in  public,  and  as  multitudes  of  people  of  all  deferip- 
tions  were  admitted  into  the  galleries,  and  even  into 
the  body  of  the  hall  among  the  members,  many  inde¬ 
cent  feenes  took  place  in  confequence  of  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  fpe£tators  to  applaud  or  cenfure  the  fenti¬ 
ments  which  were  delivered.  Thus  the  public  at  large 
became  fpeedily  interefted  in  the  difeuffion  ;  the  city  of 
Paris  took  a  fide  in  oppolition  to  the  veto,  and  the 
whole  empire  was  thrown  into  agitation  by  new  and 
fpcculative  queflions.  The  diftinguifhed  place  which 
France  holds  among  the  nations  of  Europe  rendered 
thefe  lingular  events  and  difeuffions  the  object  of  uni- 
verfal  attention.  The  contagious  love  of  novelty  fpread 
rapidly  abroad,  and  gave  rife  to  that  well-founded  jea- 
loufy  on  the  part  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  which 

X  was  - 
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French  was  fpeedily  to  burft  forth  in  a  bloody  temped. — In 
Revolution  the  prefent  cafe,  the  people  of  Pari3  became  moft  eager- 
>  '  ^  ly  interefted.  Rumours  of  plots  were  fpread  through 

the  country,  and  a  new  dorm  was  obvioufly  gathering, 
when  the  quedion  Was  thus  got  quit  of.  M.  Mourner 
remarked,  that  the  executive  power  could  podefs  no 
negative  againd  the  decrees  of  the  prefent  affembly, 
which  had  been  nominated  by  the  nation  with  fupreme 
powers  for  the  exp  refs  purpofe  of  framing  a  con  dilu¬ 
tion,  which  was  to  remain  binding  over  all  orders  of  men 
in  the  date  ;  and  with  regard  to  future  legiflatures,  the 
king  declared  by  a  meffage,  that  he  wifhed  to  podefs 
no  more  than  a  fufpenfive  veto.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  popular  Mirabeau  concluded  a  fpeech  in  favour  of 
the  abfolute  veto  of  the  crown  with  thefe  words, 
“  That  it  would  be  better  to  live  in  Condantinople 
than  in  France,  if  laws  could  be  made  without  the 
royal  fan £tion.”  This  political  adventurer  is,  however, 
accufed  of  having  taken  care  to  circulate  in  Paris  a  re¬ 
port  that  he  had  oppofed  the  veto  with  all  his  influ- 
ence ;  and  to  give  credit  to  the  dory,  he  is  faid  to  have 
quitted  the  affembly  jud  before  the  divifion,  that  his 
vote  might  not  appear  on  record  againd  it. 

In  the  debates  about  the  veto  the  month  of  Augud 
was  fpent ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  a  new 
conditutional  quedion  was  prefented  to  the  adembly  by 
Difcuflion  one  of  its  numerous  committees.  This  was,  Whether 
about  the  the  legidative  body  ought  to  condd  of  one  or  of  two 
bodyfwhe-  c^iam^ers  •  Mounier,  Lally,  Tollendal,  Clermont 
ther  it  Tonnerre,  and  others,  who  were  zealous  lovers  of 
ought  to  freedom  upon  what  were  then  accounted  moderate 
confift c/  principles,  fupported  eagerly  the  idea  of  edablifhine: 
chambers.  two  lndependent  chambers  in  imitation  of  the  Bntifh 
conditution  ;  but  they  were  deferteff  both  by  the  de¬ 
mocratic  and  aridocratic  parties.  The  fird  of  thefe  re¬ 
garded  an  upper  houfe  or  fenate  as  a  refuge  for  the  old 
aridocracy,  or  as  the  cradle  of  a  new  one  ;  while  the 
higher  nobles  and  clergy  feared  led  fuch  an  arrange¬ 
ment  might  prevent  the  future  re-edabli(hment  of  the 
ancient  divifion  into  three  orders.  Of  1000  members 
who  voted,  only  89  fupported  the  propofal  for  dividing 

59  the  legiflature  into  two  chambers. 

The  royal  Soon  after  this,  the  king  gave  his  fan&ion  to  the 
^ra^t°d  *mPortant  decrees  of  the  4th  of  Augud,  but  not  with¬ 
in  decrees  out  ^ome  hefitation,  and  expreffing  doubts  of  the  wif- 
of  the  4th  dom  of  fome  of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  adembly.  At 
/VuguR,  the  fame  time  the  inviolability  of  the  perfon  of  the  mo* 
&c*  narch  was  decreed,  the  indivifibility  of  the  throne,  and 

its  hereditary  defcent  from  male  to  male  in  the  ^reign¬ 
ing  family. —  But  we  (hall  not  here  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  various  articles  of  the  new  condi¬ 
tution  as  conne&ed  with  the  circumdances  under  which 
they  became  the  fubjeft  of  debate.  We  (hall  only  date 
thofe  more  remarkable  circumdances  which  tend  to  af- 
certain  the  peculiar  changes  which  the  fentiments  of 
the  nation  underwent  in  the  progrefs  of  a  revolution 

60  the  mod  remarkable  that  occurs  in  human  hidory. 

State  of  Jn  confequence  of  the  debates  upon  the  quedions  of 
Paris* m  vet0  and  Ae  two  chambers,  the  minds  of  parties 

had  become  much  irritated.  Paris  wore  the  fame 
threatening  afped  that  it  had  done  in  the  months  of 
June  and  of  July  preceding;  and  every  thing  feemed 
tending  towards  an  important  crifis.  The  aridocratic 
party  accufed  their  antagonids  of  a  defign  to  excite 
new  infurre&ions ;  and  the  charge  was  retorted,  by  cir¬ 


culating  a  report  that  a  plot  for  conveying  the  king  to  French 
Metz  was  already  ripe  for  execution.  Rttoituk 

From  the  period  of  the  defection  of  the  French  ^ 
guards,  who  were  now  in  the  pay  of  the  capital,  the 
prote&ion  of  the  royal  family  had  been  entruded  to  Confe^. 
the  militia  or  national  guard  of  Verfailles,  together  ces<rfi£. 
with  the  regiment  of  the  gardes  du  corps ,  which  was 
compofed  entirely  of  gentlemen.  Upon  the  circula-*0  I 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  intended  bight  of  the  king, 
the  French  guards  began  to  wifti  to  be  redored  to 
their  ancient  employment  of  attending  his  perfon,  for 
the  purpofe  of  preventing  any  attempt  of  this  nature. 

This  idea  was  eagerly  cherifhed  by  the  capital ;  and, 
in  fpite  gf  every  effort  ufed  by  M.  de  la  Fayette,  the 
obvious  appearance  of  approaching  dtdurbauces  could 
not  be  prevented.  The  popular  party  faw  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  would  derive  from  placing  the  affem¬ 
bly  and  the  king  in  the  midd  of  that  turbulent  metro¬ 
polis  which  had  given  birth  to  the  revolution,  and 
upon  the  attachment  of.  which  they  could  mod  fecurely 
depend.  Every  encouragement  was  therefore  given 
by  the  mod  a&ive  leaders  of  what  was  now  called  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  projeft  of  edablifhing  the  court 
at  Paris.  The  minidry  were  under  no  fmall  degree  of 
alarm  ;  and  the.  count  d’  Edaing,  who  commanded  the 
national  guard  of  Verfailles,  requeded  the  aid  of  an 
additional  regiment.  The  regiment  of  Flanders  was 
accordingly  fen t  for:  its  arrival  caufed  no  fmall  de¬ 
gree  of  anxiety  ;  and  every  effort  was  indantly  made 
to  gain  over  both  officers  and  foldiers  to  the  popular 
caufe. 

On  the  fird  of  O&ober  the  garde  du  corps,  probably 
for  the  purpofe  of  ingratiating  themfelves  with  the  new¬ 
ly  arrived  regiment,  and  perhaps  to  attach  them  more 
deadily  to  the  royal  caufe,  invited  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  of  Flanders  to  a  publie  entertainment.  Seve¬ 
ral  officers  of  the  national  guard,  and  others  of  the  mi¬ 
litary,  were  invited.  The  entertainment  was  given  in 
the  opera  houfe  adjoining  to  the  palace  ;  feveral  loyal 
toads  were  drank  :  but  it  is  afferted,  that  when  the  fa¬ 
vourite  popular  toad  The  Nation  was  given,  it  was. 
reje&ed  by  the  gardes  du  corps.  In  ordinary  cafes, 
fuch  a  triding  circumtonce  as  this,  or  even  any  other 
of  the  tranfadlions  of  a  night  of  fedivity,  would  judly 
be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  notice  in  recording  the 
more  remarkable  events  in  the  hidory  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  fuch  was  now  the  fingular  date  of  affairs, 
that  the  mod  trivial  occurrences  were  inftrumental,  by 
their  combination,  in  the  produ&ion  of  important  con- 
fequences.  The  queen,  having  feen  from  a  windpw  of 
the  palace  the  gaiety  which  prevailed  among  the  mili¬ 
tary,  prevailed  with  the  king,  who  was  jud  returned 
from  hunting,  to  vifit  them  along  with  herfelf  and  the 
dauphin.  Their  fudden  appearance  in  the  faloon  kin¬ 
dled  in  an  indant  the  ancient  enthullafm  of  French 
loyalty.  The  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders, 
along  with  the  Swifs  chaffeurs,  had  been  admitted  to 
the  defert ;  and  they,  as  well  as  their  officers,  drank 
the  health  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Dauphin,  with  their 
fwords  drawn.  The  royal  tamily  having  bowed  with  po- 
litenefs  to  the  company,  retired. — Of  all  nations,  the 
French  are  mod  liable  to  the  induence  of  fudden  im- 
preffions:  the  mufic  played  the  favourite  air,  0  Ricardl 
0  mon  Rot !  Punivers  P abandonne,  “  O  Richard  !  0  my 
king  1  the  world  abandons  thee.”  In  the  eagernefs  of 
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:h  loyalty,  the  national  cockade,  which  had  been  adopt- 
ton,ed  by  fome  of  the  gardes  du  corps,  was  thrown 
,  afide,  and  white  cockades  were  fupplied  as  quick!)  as 
they  could  be  made  by  the  ladies  o l  the  court. 

When  thefe  events  were  next  day  reported  at  Pans, 
accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  exaggerations,  they 
gave  rife  to  the  moil  violent  alarm.  The  capital  was 
at  that  time  fuffering  all  the  horrors  of  famine  ;  and  ill 
fuch  a  fituation,  the  news  of  a  feaft  which  others  have 
*  enjoyed,  feldom  gives  much  pleafure  to  hungry  men. 
To  the  former  report  of  an  intended  flight  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  family,  it  was  now  added,  that  a  counter 
revolution  was  fpeedily  to  be  attempted  by  force  of 
arms ;  and  that  the  prefent  fcarcity  was  artificially  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  court  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  fubmiflion.  Their  ariftocratic  antagonifts  have 
fince  afferted,  that  the  famine  was  indeed  artificial ;  but 
that  it  was  created  by  a  portion  of  the  violent  party  in 
the  national  aflembly,  which  was  then  denominated  the 
Cabal,  whofe  object  was  to  excite  commotions  as  the 
means  of  procuring  an  opportunity  of  fetting  the  duke 
of  Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  ftate,  either  as  regent,  or 
in  fome  other  form.  To  this  laft:  party  Mirabeau  is 
laid  to  have  belonged. 

For  four  days  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  aflembly  of 
what  had  paffed  at  the  entertainment  given  by  the  gardes 
du  corps.  On  the  5th  of  Oftober  M.  Petion  mentioned 
it  for  the  flrft  time,  and  a  violent  debate  enfued;  during 
which  Mirabeau  rofe  and  exclaimed,  “  Declare  that  the 
king's  perfon  alone  is  facred,  and  I  myfelf  will  bring 
forward  an  impeachment thereby  alluding  to  the 
condudt  of  the  queen.  While  this  debate  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  Verfailles,  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  com¬ 
motion.  A  vaft  ^multitude  of  women  of  the  lowed 
rank,  with  fome  men  in  womens  clothes,  had  aflem- 
bled  at  the  Hotel  de  V'tlle ,  and  were  calling  aloud  for 
and  bread.  They  refolved  to  proceed  inftantly 
to  Verfailles  to  demand  bread  from  the  king  and  from 
the  national  aflembly.  La  Fayette  oppofed  them  in 
vain;  for  his  own  foldiers  refufed  to  turn  their  bayonets 
againft  the  women.  Upon  this  one  Staniflaus  Mail- 
lard,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  taking  of  the 
Baflile,  offered  himfelf  as  a  leader  to  the  infurgents.  He 
had  the  addrefs  to  prevail  with  them  to  lay  afide  fuch 
arms  as  they  had  procured ;  and  he  fet  out  for  Ver¬ 
failles  about  noon  with  as  much  order  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers  as  could  well  be  expected  from  fuch  an  aflem- 
blage.  Either  becaufe  the  pafiion  for  going  to  Verfailles 
had  fuddenly  become  too  infe&ious  to  be  refilled,  or 
becaufe  the  multitude  already  gone  thither  was  now  ac¬ 
counted  dangerous,  the  mayor  and  municipality  of  Pa¬ 
ris  thought  tit  to  give  orders  to  la  Fayette  inflantly 
to  fet  out  for  that  place  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guard. 

In  the  mean  time,  Maillard  approached  Verfailles 
with  his  tumultuous  troop  ;  he  arranged  them  in  three 
divifions,  and  perfuaded  them  to  behave  with  tolerable 
decency.  The  king  was  hunting  in  the  woods  of 
Mendon  when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  moil 
formidable  band  of  women  calling  aloud  for  bread. 
“  Alas!  (replied  lie)  if  I  had  it,  I  fhould  not  wait  to 
mend  afked.”  Maillard  entered  the  aflembly  accompa- 
dt  i-  by  a  deputation  of  his  followers  to  Hate  the  ob- 

iti  to  jeCl  of  their  journey.  The  aflembly,  to  pacify  them, 
ibe  fern-  lent  a  deputation  of  their  own  number  along  with  them  to 
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lay  their  complaints  before  the  king.  His  majefty  recei-  French 
ved  the  whole  with  great  polftenefs,  and  readily  agreed  devolution, 
to  go  into  any  meafures  for  the  fupply  of  the  Capital 
that  could  be  fuggefled.  The  report  of  this  behaviour 
had  fuch  an  effect  upon  the  multitude  collected  around 
the  palace,  that  they  began  to  difperfe  ;  but  they  were 
fpeedily  fucceeded  by  another  croud  not  lefs  numerous. 

A  fudden  refolution  of  flight  feems  now  to  have  been 
propofed  by  the  court ;  for  the  king’s  carriages  were 
broughUto  the  gate  of  the  palace  which  communicates 
with  the  Orangry  :  but  the  national  guard  of  Verfailles 
refufed  to  allow  them  to  pafs,  and  the  king  himfelf  re¬ 
fufed  to  remove,  or  to  allow  any  blood  to  be  fhed  in 
his  caufe. 
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La  Fayette  with  his  army  at  length  arrived  about  La  Fayette 
10  o’clock  at  night,  and  found  the  aflembly  in  a  very  with  his 
unpleafant  fituation.  Their  hall  arid  galleries  were*’™*' 
crowded  by  the  Parifian  flfh- women  and  others  of  the  verfaiiles 
mob,  who,  at  every  inftant,  interrupted  the  debates,  at  ni&ht. 
La  Fayette  waited  upon  the  king,  and  informed  him 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  planted  guards  in  every 
quarter ;  and  after  a  fcanty  banquet  had  been  procured 
for  the  multitude,  he  prevailed  with  the  aflembly  to 
clofe  their  fitting  for  the  night.  In  this  laft  part  of 
his  conduct  M.  la  Fayette  lias  been  much  cenfured, 
and  probably  not  without  reafon  ;  for  it  could  fiarcely 
be  expeCted  that  fueli  a  night  would  be  fpent  in  peace 
by  the  immenfe  aflemblage  of  turbulent  characters  that  ^ 
were  now  brought  together.  All  was  quiet,  however,  Defperate 
till  about  fix  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  when  a  great  atte  mpt  on 
number  of  Women  and  defperate  perfons  rufhed  forward  l^c  Tueen* 
to  the  palace,  and  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  it. 

Two  of  the  gardes  du  corps  were  killed  ;  the  croud 
afeended  the  ilair-cafe  leading  to  the  queen's  apartment, 
but  were  bravely  refifled  by  M.  Miemandre  a  fentinel, 
who  gave  the  alarm,  and  defended  his  poll  till  he  fell 
covered  with  wounds,  of  which,  however,  he  afterwards 
fortunately  recovered.  The  ruffians,  reeking  with  his 
blood,  rufhed  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and  pier¬ 
ced  with  bayonets  and  poniards  the  bed  whence  this 
perfecuted  woman  had  but  juft  time  to  fly  almoft  naked, 
and,  through  ways  unknown  to  the  murderers,  had  efca- 
ped  to  feek  refuge  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  alarmed,  and  had  gone  to  feek  her.  ^ 

The  tumult  became  more  violent  every  moment,  and  The  royal 
fudden  death  feemed  to  threaten  the  royal  family ;  but  family  la- 
la  Fayette  was  by  this  time  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  ^ave<* 
whom  he  befeeched  carneflly  to  fave  the  gardes  du*T  *a)ette* 
corps  from  maflacre.  In  this  he  was  fuccefsful ;  fome 
that  had  been  taken  prifoners  were  furrounded  by  the 
grenadiers  of  the  French  guards  who  protected  them, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  whole  corps  was  eafily  fecured. 

The  croud  was  fpeedily  driven  from  the  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  palace,  which  they  were  already  beginning 
to  pillage;  and  the  royal  family  ventured  to  (how  them- 
felves  at  a  balcony.  A  feW  voices  now  exclaimed', 

Le  Roi  a  Paris ,  “  the  King  to  Paris.”  The  flieut  be¬ 
came  general ;  and  the  king,  after  confulting  with  la 
Fayette,  declared  that  he  had  no  objection  to'  take  up 
his  refidence  at  Paris,  provided  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  queen  and  his  children.  When  the  propofal  was 
reported  to  the  aflembly,  the  popular  leaders  exprefled 
much  fatisfaCtion.  They  ordered  a  deputation  of  100 
members  to  attend  the  king  thither;  they  voted  the  na¬ 
tional  aflembly  infeparable  from  the  king.  His  majefly 
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French  fet  out  ?*t  two  o’clock  a  prifoncr  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
Revolution,  mok  Two  gentlemen  were  feledled  from  his  body 
v  I7J9‘  guard,  and,  with  all  the  parade  of  an  execution,  be- 
67  headed  in  the  court  oF  his  palace.  Their  heads  were 
Are  car-  flack  upon  fpears,  and  led  the  proceffion  ;  whilft  the 
rerstTra  ro-*a^  caPtlves  who  followed  in  the  train,  and  beheld 
ri6#  this  fpe&acle,  were  conducted  fo  llowly,  that  a  fhort 

journey  of  twelve  miles  was  protracted  to  fix  hours. 
The  king,  the  queen,  and  their  children,  were  lodged 
in  the  old  palace  of  the  Louvre,  while  Monftcur  went 
to  refide  at  the  Luxemburg.  The  city  was  illumina¬ 
ted,  and  the  evening  fpent  in  triumph  by  the  Pan- 
,53  fians. 

Triumph  The  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris  was  regarded  as  a 
ofthepo-  triumph  by  the  popular  party.  The  higher  order  of 
pu.ar  nob]es  con£d<»red  it  as  completely  ruinous  to  their 
hopes ;  and  even  many  men  of  talents,  fuch  as  Mourner 
and  Lally  Tollendal,  whom  we  cannot  avoid  regarding 
as  friends  to  the  popular  caufe  in  its  out-fet,  now  re¬ 
garded  every  profpeCt  of  attaining  a  happy  conftitution- 
al  freedom  as  at  an  end,  as  the  national  rep  refen  tatives 
muft  be  for  everexpofed  to  the  infults,  and  overawed  by 
the  influence,  of  a  turbulent  capital.  Many  members  of 
the  aflembly  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  and  ufed 
every  effort  to  excite  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to 
hoftility  againfl  France.  As  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 
been  regarded  as  a  chief  agent  in  promoting  the  late 
difturbances,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  waited  upon 
him,  and  infilled  upon  his  leaving  the  kingdom  for  a 
time.  The  duke  was  overawed,  and,  on  pretence  of 
public  huflnefs,  went  to  England,  where  he  remained 
£0  f°r  feveral  months. 

The all'em-  On  the  19th  of  O&ober,  the  National  Aflembly 
Ely  holds  held  its  firfl  feffion  in  Paris.  The  King  was  clofely 
fionat  Pa*  Suar(fe(^  1X1  ^‘1S  own  Palace ;  and  no  apparent  opposition 
iis.  now  hood  in  the  wTay  to  prevent  the  popular  party  from 

giving  to  their  country  filch  a  conftitution  as  they  might 
judge  expedient.  Much,  however,  was  yet  to  be  done, 
and  many  difficulties  remained,  refulting  from  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  men  educated  under  a  very  different  order  of 
things.  Two  days  after  the  Aflembly  came  to  Paris, 
a  baker  was  publicly  executed  by  the  mob,  upon  a  falfe 
accufation  of  having  concealed  a  quantity  of  bread. — 
While  the  Aflembly  was  at  a  diflance,  events  of  this 
nature  had  been  little  attended  to,  and  the  leading  party 
avoided  attempting  to  check  thefe  ebullitions  of  popular 
violence,  from  which  they  had  derived  fo  much  advan- 
‘  tage  ;  but  that  party  was  now  all-powerful,  and  fo  fla¬ 

grant  an  offence  committed  againfl  the  law  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  infult  upon  the  fovereignty  of  the  National 
Aflembly.  Two  leaders  of  the  mob  were  therefore 
tried  and  publicly  executed,  and  a  fevere  law  v/as  paf- 
fed,  of  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  riot  a£l,  authorising 
the  magillrates  to  a£l  by  military  force  againfl  any  mul¬ 
titude  of  perfons  that  fhould  refufe  to  difperfe.  Thus 
the  peace  of  the  capital  was  fecured  for  feveral  months; 
but  in  the  country  at  large  no  fmall  degree  of  anxiety 
and  trouble  flill  fubfifled.  The  fame  fufpicious  temper 
which  had  prevailed  at  Paris  agitated  the  provinces 
with  the  dread  of  plots  and  monopolies  of  grain.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  nobleffe  in  the  country  were  by  no 
means  fatisfied  with  the  liberality  with  which  their  re- 
prefentatives  had  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  voted  away 
their  privileges  and  their  property.  This  produced 
violent  jealouftes  between  the  peafants  and  their  lords, 


and  gradually  conveyed  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  French 
the  political  ferment  which  had  commenced  at  Paris, 

The  National  Aflembly  being  now,  however,  in  to- 
lerable  fecurity,  proceeded  in  the  arduous  attempt  of  -0 
forming  a  free  conflitution  for  the  great  empire  of  The  k^, 
France.  The  Abbe  Sieyes  prefented  a  plan  for  ^ ^ 
dividing  the  kingdom  into  83  department:,  of  about 
324  fquare  leagues,  and  of  each  department  into  l'eve- menu 
ral  dyirifls,  and  each  di Ariel  was  fubdivided  into  cantons 
of  four  fquare  leagues  in  extent.  Thus  the  whole  of  * 
the  ancient  divifions  of  the  kingdom  into  govermnerits, 
generalities,  and  bailie  wicks,  was  in  an  inflant  oblite¬ 
rated.  A11  attempt  was  alfo  made  to  Amplify  in  an 
equal  degree  the  relative  lit  nation  of  individuals  in  civil 
life,  by  a  decree  which  put  an  end  to  all  diftimflion  of 
orders  and  immunities,  fo  far  as  any  privilege  whatever 
was  concerned.  At  the  fame  time,  a  bold  and  molt  im¬ 
portant  meafure  was  adopted,  which  has  li nee  proved 
the  organ  of  thofe  terrible  efForts  which  France  has 
been  enabled  to  make  againfl  the  reft  of  Europe.  This  The  eta 
was  the  confifcation  of  the  whole  of  the  lands  belong- lands co^ 
ing  to  the  church,  for  the  purpofc  of  fupplying  the^Ciit^ 
exigencies  of  the  ftate.  In  this  tranfa&ion,  all  regard 
to  juflice  was  thrown  afide.  The  lands  of  the  church 
were  as  certainly  the  property  of  the  then  pofleffors  of 
them  as  any  entailed  efiate  among  us  is  the  property  of  • 
him  who  occupies  it.  .The  ftate  may  have  had  a  right 
to  appropriate  to  itfelf  the  church  lands  upon  tin* death 
of  the  incumbents  ;  but  it  might  with  equal  juftice,  and 
perhaps  greater  propriety,  have  feized  the  enormous  re¬ 
venues  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  have  coiffifcated  a 
Angle  acre  belonging  to  the  moil  ufelefs  abbot  with¬ 
out  his  own  conient.  This  nefarious  meafure  was  pro- 
pofed  by  the  bifhop  of  Autun,  M.  Tallegrand  Peri- 
gord,  a  man  of  no  religion,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  beneh  in  a  molt  irregular  manner  to  ferve  this  very 
pnrpofe.  The  mode  in  which  this  property  was  to  be 
expended  was  by  iifuing  alflgnmeiits  (ajjirnats)  upon  it; 
which  aflignments  were  to  be  received  by  the  ftate  for 
the  payment  of  taxes,  or  for  the  purchafe  of  church 
lands  when  fet  up  to  fale.  A  provifton  was  at  the 
fame  time  made  for  the  national  clergy,  who  were  for 
the  future  to  be  paid  by  the  ftate.  On  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  that  on  which  this  important  meafure  was  adopted, 
a  decree  was  palled,  fufpending  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  excrcife  of  their  functions.  p 

Decrees,  in  which  the  interefts  of  fo  vail  a  multitude  Fruitkf* 
of  individuals  were  involved,  could  not  be  carried  into-attej‘1Pt5 
eflfe6t  without  much  murmuring  and  oppofuion.  The 
parliaments,  in  particular,  began  to  exert  tbemfelves 
with  vigour,  and,  by  protefts  and  other  publications, 
attempted  to  invalidate  the  decrees  of  the  Aflembly  as 
illegal ;  but  thefe  privileged  bodies,  who  had  often 
been  accullomed  to  contend  with  fome  fuceefs  againfl 
the  defpotic  adminiftration  of  their  country,  and  on 
that  account  had  been  for  ages  the  objedls  of  public  ap- 
plaufc,  now  found  themfelvcs  utterly  forfaken,  and  un¬ 
able  to  refill  the  mandate  of  a  popular  AlTembly.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  friutlefs  ftrugglcs,  they  were  all  of  them  un¬ 
der  the  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  their  fate.  p 

Nothing  remarkable  now  occurred  for  fome  time. — Munich 
The  Aflembly  proceeded  to  organize  the  kingdom  by  I i ties 
the  eftablifhment  of  municipalities,  and  by  reforming  ‘ 
the  jurifprudence  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
however,  that  when  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  abo- 
a  lifted* 
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IL  H  lifhcd,  the  Chatelet,  being  the  fecond  court  in  that 
’city,  was  retained  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  thofe  per- 
fons  who  had  become  moft  obnoxious  by  their  attach¬ 
ment  to,  the  royal  caufe.  This  court  had  the  fpirit  to 
acquit  the  Baron  de  Bezenval,  Marfhal  Broglio,  and 
the  Prince  de  Lambefq.  But  having  incurred  much 
popular  odium  on  this  account,  they  were  guilty  of  the 
unworthy  meannefs  of  condemning  to  death  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Favres,  for  a  pretended  confpiracy  (of  which 
no  tolerable  proof  was  ever  brought)  to  maffacre  La 
Fayette,  Bailly,  and  Neckar,  arid  to  convey  the  King 
to  Peronne. 

During  the  whole  of  this  winter  the  King  had  been 
very  dridlly  watched  by  numerous  guards  placed  around 
his  palace,  infomnch  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
conlidered  him  as  in  a  (late  of  captivity.  To  do  away 
this  imprefiion,  if  poliible,  and  to  make  their  king  ap¬ 
pear  a  voluntary  agent  in  the  meafures  that  had  lately 
been  adopted,  was  now  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fome 
importance.  Every  effort  was  therefore  made  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  him  to  come  to  the  Affembly  fuddenly,  and, 
as  it  were,  of  his  own  voluntary  motion,  there  to  de* 
clare  his  adherence  to  the  meafures  which  had  lately 
been  adopted.  For  fome  time  he  refilled  this  propo- 
fal ;  but  at  length,  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  did 
fuddenly  appear  in  the  National  Affembly,  where  he 
complained  of  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  fhake 
the  new  conffitution.  He  declared  his  wifh  “  that  it 
fhouJd  be  uuiverfally  known  that  the  monarch  and  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  nation  were  united,  and  their 
wifhes  were  the  fame  ;  that  he  would  defend  the  confli- 
tutional  liberty  of  the  (late;  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Queen,  he  would  early  form  the  fentiments  of  his 
fon  for  that  new  order  of  things  which  the  circnmdan- 
ces  of  the  empire  had  introduced.”  This  declaration 
difpirited  the  arifloeratic  party  in  no  fmall  degree,  and 
increafed  that  unhappy  tendency  of  looking  for  aid 
from  foreign  countries  which  they  had  always  been  too 
apt  to  indulge. 

O11  the  13th  of  February,  monadic  eflabllfhments 
were  fupprefled,  and  their  lands  confiscated  ;  but  the 
prelent  triars  and  nuns  were  allowed  penfions  for  their 
firbfrftence,  and  to  continue  the  obfervance  of  their  mo¬ 
nadic  vows,  if  they  thought  fit.  We  may  obferve  here, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  evacuation  of  the  monade- 
ries,  it  is  probable  that  about  this  time  the  Breton  com¬ 
mittee  began  to  affume.  the  appellation  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  from  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Jacobin  friars  at 
Paris,  in  which  their  meetings  were  now  held. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  tended  in  no 
fmall  degree  to  increafe  the  odium  under  which  the  old 
government  already  laboured.  This  was  the  publication 
of  the  Red  Boob,  or  lid  ofpenfions  and  donations  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  crown.  In  confequence  of  the  mod  preffinrr 
L*  ,  indances,  it  had  been  communicated  by  M.  Neckar  to 
|iib  ’’  a  committee  of  the  Affembly,  after  many  intreaties, 
and  the  mod  folemn  promifes  of  fecrecy.  It  afforded, 
however,  too  driking  an  advantage  to  the  popular  party 
not  to  be  made  ufe  of,  and  in  a  few  days  M.  Neckar, 
to  his  no  fmall  furprife,  faw  this  regider  publicly  fold 
by  every  bookfelkr  in  Paris.  Fie  ought  not,  indeed, 
to  have  been  furprifed  ;  and  the  giving  up  of  this  lid  is 
'  one  of  the  many  proofs  which  the  tranfa&ions  of  that 
period  afford  of  his  great  unfitnefs  for  the  office  which 
he  held.  With  much  indignation,  however,  he  de- 
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manded  why  the  committee  had  publiflied  it  without  'Freuefr 
the  permifuon  of  the  Affembly  or  the  King  ?  But  he  *evj0iu^1°1^ 
was  told  by  the  committee,  that  *(  as  to  the  Affembly  ,  1  a 

they  were  fure  of  its  approbation  ;  and  as  to  the  King,  76 
they  were  not  his  reprefentatives. ”  To  give  an  idea  of  Effed  of  its 
the  effedl  of  this  publication,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  re-Pu^llca' 
mark,  that,  under  the  fhort  adminillration  of  M.  Ca-  U°n’ 
lonne,  the  two  brothers  of  the  King  had  received  from 
the  public  treafury,  independent  of  their  legitimate  in¬ 
come,  nearly  two  millions  derling,  and  that  L.  600,000 
had  been  granted  to  ail  individual,  becaufe  lie  was  the 
hufband  of  Madame  de  Polignac.  M.  Neckar’s  oppo- 
fition  to  this  publication  tended  in  no  fmall  degree  to 
injure  his  popularity,  and  the  red  of  the  ininiftry  be-  y7 
gan  to  lofe  the  confidence  ef  the  public.  Indeed,  at  Numerous 
this  time,  fertile  caufes  of  alarm  prevailed  on  all  fides.f  nrces  of 
rB}ie  clergy  were  attempting  to  revive  in  the  provinces  a^arm* 

,the  ancient  animofities  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Proteflants,  aferibing  the  late  decrees  of  the 
Affembly  to  the  latter.  The  German  Princes  who  pof- 
fdfed  property  in  the  noith  of  France  were  complain¬ 
ing  loudly  of  the  violation  of  their  rights  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  although  the  National  Af¬ 
fembly  had  voted  to  them  a  compenfation.  The  mod 
melancholy  intelligence  was  received  from  their  colonies* 
in  the  Wed  Indies.  In  regulating  thefe,  the  Affembly 
had  not  recognized  the  right  of  the  free  negroes  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fame  privileges  with  other  citizens  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  they  did  not  go  the  length  of  denying  thefe 
privileges.  This  uncertain  condudl  produced  infinite 
calamities.  The  whites  contended  with  thofe  common¬ 
ly  called  people  of  colour .  Thefe  again  fometimes  dood 
in  oppofition  to  the  free  negroes,  or  to  the  Haves  ;  and 
hence  it  fometimes  happened  that  no  lefs  than  three  ho- 
dile  aflemblies  were  held  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame 
colony,  which  made  war  upon  each  other  with  the  moil 
inveterate  fury.  Each  party  found  protestors  in  the 
National  Affembly  of  the  parent  date.  Thofe  who 
favoured  or  oppofed  the  exidence  of  didindlions  at 
home,  in  general  followed  out  the  fame  principle  with 
regard  to  the  colonies* 

#  On  the  14th  of  May,  M.  dc  Montmorency  comma-  Debite  on 
mcated  to  the  National  Affembly  the  preparations  for  the  royal 
war  in  which  England  and  Spain  were  engaged.  ThisPf,,vycr  ta 
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brought  forward  the  conftrtutional  queftion,  “  Who <4tecJare 
ought  to  poflefs  the  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war  ?  ^ 

The  Count  Clermont  Tonnerre,  MeffrsVle  Sercnt,  Vi- 
rieu,  and  Dupont,  fupported  the  royal  prerogative  ; 
while  on  the  other  fide,  the  exclulive  right  of  the  legiffa- 
tive  body  to  exercife  this  important  prerogative  was 
fuppofted  by  Meffis  d’Aiguilion,  Garat  jnn.  Freteau, 

Jellot,  Charles  Lameth,  Sillcry,  Petion,  Robefpierre, 

&c\  M.  Petion  propoftd  a  decree .  “  that  the  French 
nation  renounced  for  ever  all  idea  of  conqued,  and  con¬ 
fined  itfelf  entirely  to  defenfive  war;”  which  was  palled 
with  univerfal  acclamation.  The  Count  de  Mirabeau 
at  length  fuccefsfully  propofed  that  peace  and  war  ffiould 
be  declared  by  the  king  and  the  legillative  body  in  con¬ 
junction  ;  and  the  'decree  that  was  paffed  on  the  fubjefit 
is  a  ftrange  farrago  of  contradictions  and  abfurdities.  It 
enjoined  the  King  to  “  guard  the  date  from  external 
attacks.”  But  how  could  this  be  done,  without  repel¬ 
ling  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  it  ?  This, 
however,  he  could  not  do,  without  previoufiy  inform¬ 
ing  the  National  Affembly  5  and  if  that  body  chanced 
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French  not  to  be  fitting  at  the  time,  he  was  bound  to  let  the 
Revolution, enemy  advance  without  oppofition  till  lie  had  convened 
I79°l  his  orators,  difperfed  over  24,000  fquare  leagues,  and 
"  liftened  to  tlieir  metaphyfical  quibbles  in  Paris. 

Farce  a&ed  On  the  19th  June,  a  very  fin gular  farce  was  a&ed 
in  the  af-  jn  qie  Affembly.  A  PrufTiari  refugee,  who  called  him- 


i€pbI[rln  felf  Anacharfis  Clouts,  and  who  was  ftruggling  hard  to 
refugee,  bring  himfelf  into  public  notice,  on  an  evening  fitting 
&c.  *  (which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  was  generally  ill  attended 

by  the  perfons  of  the  high  eft  rank),  introduced  to  the 
Affembly  a  number  of  perfons  dreffed  in  the  different 
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tachment  to  the  new  order  of  things,  by  collefting  into  Frerui 
one  place  deputations,  for  the  purpoie  of  fvvearing  fide- Revo1^ 
lity  to  the  new  conftitution.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  an  altar  was  eredted,  at  which  the  ci-  8l 
vie  oath,  as  it  was  called,  was  to  be  taken.  Around Cercn^ 
the  altar  an  amphitheatre  was  thrown  up  capable  of  con- 
taming  400,000  fpe&ators  ;  2000  workmen  were  em- 
ployed  in  this  operation  ;  and  the  people-  of  Paris,  fear¬ 
ing  left  the  plan  might  not  be  completed,  aflifted  in 
the  labour.  All  ranks  of  perfons,  the  nobles,  clergy, 
and  even  ladies,  with  the  eagernefs  for  novelty  fo  pe 


habits  of  all  die  different  countries  that  could  be  thought  culiar  to  that  people,  united  their  efforts.  Crowds  of 
of.  In  a  formal  harangue,  lie  told  the  Affembly  that  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  hurried  to  the  capital  to  be 
he  was  come,  as  the  orator  of  the 
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as  the  orator  of  the  human 
Lead  of  the.  representatives  of  all  nations,  to  congratu¬ 
late  them  upon  the  formation  of  their  new  conftitution. 
He  was  anfwered  by  the  Prefident  with  abundance  of 
Solemnity,  and  retired  with  his  motley  groupe.  This 
fantaftical  piece  of  folly,  which  in  any  other  country 
than  France  would  fcarcely,  perhaps,  have  excited  a 
fmile,  was  treated  by  the  Affembly  in  a  fepous  light. 
Alexander  Lameth  propofed,  that  the  figures  of  diffe¬ 
rent  nations  exhibited  in  chains  at  the  feet  of  Louis 
XIV.  ftiould  be  deftroyed  as  an  infult  upon  mankind. 
M.  Lambcl,  a  lawyer,  at  this  moment  propofed  the 
abolition  of  all  hereditary  titles .  He  was  { imported  by 
La  Fayette,  St  Fargeau,  and  the  Vifcount  de  Noailles. 
The  decree  was  palled,  along  with  another  fuppreffmg 
all  armorial  bearings.  It  is  our  intention  at  prefent  ra¬ 
ther  to  ftate  fa&s  than  to  hazard  any  political  opinion 
concerning  the  wifdom  or  folly  of  the  tranfa&ions  which 
\vc  record.  It  may  here,  however,  be  remarked,  that 


prefent  at  this  folemnity,  which  was  called  the  Confedi 
ration .  The  long-expedlcd  14th  of  July  at  length  ar¬ 
rived.  At  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  proceffion 
was  arranged  on  the  Boulevards,  and  confifted  of  the 
electors  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
commons,  the  adminiftrators  ol  the  municipality,  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  children,  with  a  ftandard,  inferibed  “  The 
hopes  of  the  nation  deputies  from  the  troops  of 
France  wherever  quartered,  and  of  every  order,  along 
with  deputies  from  all  the  departments ;  to  thefe  were 
added  immenfe  detachments  of  the  military,  and  of  the 
national  guards,  along  with  an  almoft  infinite  multitude 
of  drums,  trumpets,  and  mufical  inftruments.  The  pro- 
ceflion  was  extremely  fplendid,  as  every  diftridl  had  ita 
peculiar  decorations.  The  national  affembly  paffed 
through  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  and  the  king  and 
queen,  attended  by  the  foreign  minifters,  -were  placed 
in  a  fuperb  box.  After  a  folemn  invocation  to  God, 
the  King  approached  the  altar,  and,  amidft  the  deepeft 


no  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  National  Af-  filence,  took  the  following  oath  :  ‘S  I  the  King  of  the 
fembly  was  received  by  perfons  of  rank  upon  the  Con-  French  do  fwear  to  the  nation,  that  I  will  employ  the 
tinent  of  Europe  with  fo  much  indignation  as  this.—  whole  power  delegated  to  me  by  the  conftitutional  law 
The  feudal  fyftem  had  been  overturned,  and  the  pro-  of  the  ftate,  to  maintain  the  conftitution,  and  enforce 
perty  of  the  church  wrefted  from  it,  with  little  corn-  the  execution  of  the  law.”  The  prefident  of  the  rta* 
parative  notice  ;  but  when  thofe  nominal  diftin&ions  tional  affembly  then  went  up  to  the  altar,  and  took  the 
were  attacked  which  anticuity  had  fanaioned,  and  per-  civic  oath,  «  I  fwear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the 
fonal  vanity  rendered  dear,"  the  furrounding  nations  were  law,  and  the  king  ;  and  to  maintain  with  all  my  powers 
inftantly  alarmed,  and  beheld  with  terror  the  levelling  the  conftitution  decreed  by  the  national  affembly,  and 
precedent.  We  may  likewife  add,  that  no  part  of  accepted  by  the  king.’’  Every  member  of  the  affembly 
their  proceedings  was  more  inimical  to  rational  and  prac-  ftanding  up,  faid,  u  I  hat  I  fwear.”  La  Fayette  then 
tical  freedom.  To  preferve  a  perfea  equality  of  ranks  advancing,  took  the  oath  for  himfelf ;  the  other  depu- 


is  impoffible.  In  a  commercial  nation,  induftry  will 
procure  wealth,  and  wealth  will  every  where  procure 
dependents.  Now  nothing  more  contributes  to  keep 
within  fome  tolerable  bounds  the  infolence  of  newly 
acquired  wealth,  than  the  rank  attached  to  birth  and  no¬ 
bility,  which  time  and  prejudice  have  confpired  to  make 
refpedlable.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  of  all  the 
King’s  minifters,  Neckar  alone,  a  plebeian,  a  republi¬ 
can,  born  and  bred  in  a  democracy,  advifed  his  Majefty 
to  refufe  his  affent  to  this  foolifh  decree,  as  a  violent 
but  ufelefs  encroachment  upon  the  prejudices  of  a 
powerful  order  of  the  ftate. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  capital  was  entirely  engroffed 
commemo-  by  hurry  and  buftle.  M.  Badly  had  propofed  a  plan 
rate  the  ta- for  commemorating  the  anniverfary  of  the  taking  of 
the  the  Baftile.  It  was  adopted,  becaufe  it  flattered  the 
vanity  of  the  people,  by  prefenting  them  with  a  fpieii- 
did  fpe&acle  in  commemoration  of  their  own  exertions. 
. — The  artny  had  been  much  diforganized  ;  and  it  was 
refolved  to  attempt  to  unite  all  its  branches,  as  well  as 
the  whole  departments  of  the  ftate,  in  one  common  at- 
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ties  of  the  national  guards  pronouncing  after  him, 

“  That  I  fwear  5”  and  thefe  words  were  folemnly  pro¬ 
nounced  by  every  individual  of  this  immenfe  affembly.  TV 
Deum  was  then  fung.  The  performance  was  fublime 
beyond  the  powers  of  defeription.  Never  perhaps  be¬ 
fore  was  there  fuch  an  orcheftra,  or  fuch  an  audience : 
their  numbers  baffled  the  eye  to  reckon,  and  their  fhouts 
in  full  chorus  rent  the  Ikies.  It  is  impoffible  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  means  which  were  employed  to  add  fplen- 
dor  to  this  day.  It  ended  with  a  general  illumination, 
and  no  accident  difturbed  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  affembly  now  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  the  Thcw* 
conftitution  with  confiderable  tranquillity;  which,  how- 
ever,  was  difturbed  by  an  unhappy  event  at  Nancy. 
Moil  of  the  officers  of  the  army  were  unfriendly  to  the  to® 
the  late  revolution,  and  every  means  had  been  employed^ 
by  them  to  difguft  the  foldiers  with  it.  At  Nancy, 
in  particular,  neceffaries  had  been  denied  them,  and  their 
pay  was  kept  back,  under  pretence  that  this  was  the 
will  of  the  national  affembly.  Driven  to  defpair,  the 
regiments  in  earrifon  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  de¬ 
manded 
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i  k  manded  loudly  the  regimental  accounts 
Oon,at  the  fame  time  the  military  cheft,  and  fent  a  deputa- 
LJ  tion  to  ltate  their  cafe  at  Paris  to  the  national  affembly. 

1  But  the  officers  were  before-hand,  and  prepoffeffed  the 
miniftei;  of  war  againft  them  ;  upon  whofe  reprefenta- 
tion  a  decree  was  puffed,  authoring  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  province,  M.  Bouille,  to  reduce  the  infur- 
gents  by  force.  This  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the 
national  guard  of  Naney  uffembled,  and  fent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  give  a  fair  ftatement  of  fa&s.  But  Bouille, 
without  waiting  the  refult  of  an  explanation,  haflened 
to  Nancy  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  he  could  fudden- 
iy  colled!  ;  and  having  fallen  upon  the  regiments  of 
Chateauvieux  and  Meftre  de  Camp,  after  putting  an 
immenfe  multitude  to  the  fword,  he  took  400  pri- 
foners. 

The  King’s  regiment  was  prevented  from  adhing 
againft  Bouille  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  young  officer  of 
the  name  of  Dejfilles ,  who,  however,  died  of  the  wounds 
whieh  he  received  on  the  occafion.  The  news  of  thefe 
events  filled  Paris  with  indignation.  The  affembly  af¬ 
terwards  reverfed  its  own  decrees  againft  the  infurgents 
at  Nancy.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Deffilles  ;  but  Bouille  could  not  be  punifhed, 
becaufe  he  had  only  a&ed  in  obedience  to  authority. 

M.  Neckar’s  popularity  had  been  gradually  deeli- 
,e  he  was  unwilling  to  go  all  the  lengths  that  the 

ruling  party  wiflied.  He  gave  in  his  resignation  on 
the  4  th  of  September,  and  fpeedil)r  thereafter  left  the 
kingdom.  He  was  regretted  by  no  party.  He  was 
regarded,  on  the  one  fide,  as  having  conducted  the  king¬ 
dom  to  its  ruin,  by  the  conceffions  which  he  originally 
advifed  the  king  to  make  in  favour  of  the  tiers  etat  ; 
while  he  was  defpifed  by  the  oppofite  party  as  a  luke- 
warm  politician,  of  narrow  views,  and  a  feeble  mind. 
He  departed,  however,  with  the  unblernifhed  reputa¬ 
tion  of  flria  integrity.  M.  Neckar  does  not  feem  to 
have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  chara&ers  of  men,  or 
to  have  had  any  conception  of  the  effe&s  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  and  reftlefs  energy  which  is  called  forth  in  a  na¬ 
tion  which  attempts  to  make  important  changes  in  its  an¬ 
cient  manners  and  government.  Having  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  important  era  which  was  about  to  open 
upon  that  country  of  which  he  was  the  minifter,  he 
was  far  from  being  qualified  to  direft  or  controul  it 
arnidlt  the  convulfions  which  it  was  deftined  to  en¬ 
counter.  Unabie  to  brook  the  lofs  of  his  popularity, 
he  peeviffily  retired  to  Swifferland,  where  he  publiffied 
a  work,  which  ffiows  to  the  convi&ion  of  every  unpre- 
judiced  reader  the  integrity  of  the  French  king,  and 
tiie  wicked  projects  of  the  leading  democrates,  whom 
he  himfelf  had  armed  with  power. 
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1  he  remaining  part  of  this  year  was  occupied  in  at- 
empts  to  introduce  fome  degree  of  Subordination  into 
the  navy  of  I- ranee,  which  had  been  much  diforganized, 
and  in  farther  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  now  declared,  that  fuch  .clergymen  as  Ihould  not 
take  tne  following  oath,  which  had  been  preferibed 
iome  months  before,  Ihould  be  confidered  as  eiefted 
from  thelr  benefices:  “  To  watch  carefully  over  the 
i  u  in  the  panffi  or  diocefe* which  was  entrufted  to 

w™." L Ht°,bt  <1*  1»,  and  the 

King  ,  and  to  maintain  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  the 

?Si“et,A,"°!Fnr-  ?d  &  deerees 

l3Uve  t0  the  Clvl!  conlhtution  of  the  clergy,”  This 
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They  feized  decree  rendered  the  frtuation  of  confcientious  men  ex-  French 

tremely  perplexing  ;  efpecially  as  the  pope  teftified  inRcvolutio tti 
marked  terms  his  difapprobation  of  the  oath.  The  v" 
people  were  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  choofing  be¬ 
tween  their  new  political  and  their  old  religions  preju¬ 
dices,  and  the  refult  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
intereft  of  religion. 

The  affembly  commenced  the  new  year  with  a  decree,  I7pr. 
announcing  the  termination  of  its  feffion,  which  was  to  H 
take  place  as  foon  as  it  fhould  have  finifhed  the  difeuf.  pearances^ 
flon  of  a  lift  of  conftitutional  articles.  I11  the  mean  in  GermaT 
time,  on  the  fide  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Savoy, 
hoftile  appearances  began  to  be  exhibited,  and  bodies 
of  troops  advanced  around  the  French  frontier.  The 
Emperor  Leopold  was,  however,  too  cautious  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  intentions  ;  and  the  King  foon  communica¬ 
ted  a  letter  from  him,  containing  proteftations  of  ami¬ 
cable  difpofitions,  but  adding,  that  “  the  innovations 
occafioned  by  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  Auguft  ought 
to  be  done  away.”  The  King  treated  this  merely  a9 
an  official  meafure  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  renouftce  the  claims  of  certain  Ger¬ 
man  princes  connected  with  Lorraine  and  Alface.  But 
the  affembly  expreffed  fome  alarm,  and  voted  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  national  force.  About  this  penod 
feveril  new  efforts  were  made  by  the  difaffe&ed  cierg/ 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  excite  difturbances,  gy, 
which  it  is  unneceffary  to  mention  in  detail.  On  the  20th  Departure 
of  February  the  public  attention  was  roufed  by  a  cir-°(the 
cumftance  that  in  any  other  fiate  of  affairs  would  have^"8’* 
been  accounted  unimportant.  The  King  announced  to  from, 
the  affembly,  that  his  aunts,  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  Paris, 
had  that  morning  left  Paris;  but  as  he  did  not  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  exiilmg  laws  laid  them  under  any  re- 
ftraint  in  this  refpedl,  he  had  not  oppofed  their  depar¬ 
ture.  After  fome  debate,  the  affembly  agreed  that  the 
King  had  judged  well ;  and  thefe  princeffes  were  left  to 
purfue  their  journey  to  Rome,  which  they  reached  af¬ 
ter  fome  delays  occafioned  by  the  jealoufy  of  certain 
municipalities  through  which  they  paffed.  Thus  the 
kingdom’  was  gradually  deferted  by  every  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  excepting  the  King  and  his  eldeft  brother 
Monfieur.  The  affembly,  however,  continued  its  la-  gg 
hours  with  coniiderable  quietnefs.  In  the  end  of  the  Death  of 
month  of  March  died  the  celebrated  M.  de  Mirabeau,Mirat,eau'-- 
at  the  age  of  42  years ;  a  man  whofe  integrity  has  for 
many  good  reafons  been  mueli  fufpedted,  but  whofe  po¬ 
litical  addrefs  and  intrepidity,  and  whofe  fplendid  pow¬ 
ers  of  eloquence,  have  been  feldom  equalled.  He  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  countrymen  at  his  death  marks  of  re- 
fnedl  unparaileied  in  modern  hiftory.  During  his  fhort 
illnefs,  his  door  was  befieged  by  anxious  citizens.  A. 


mourning  of  eight  days  was  decreed  by  the  affembly, 
and  alfo  a  grand  procefiion,  which  wa3  attended  by  all 
the  public  fun&ionaries.  He  was  the  firft  who  was 
interred  in  the  new  magnificent  Pantheon,  confecrated 
to  the  reception  of  the  remains  of  illuftrious  men.  But 
Ins  a^es  were  afterwards  removed,  in  confequence  of 
very  clear  proofs  that  he  had  not  been  incorruptible  by 
money.  J 

During  the  whole  of  this  fpring,  much  fear  was  en-An  en¬ 
tertained  that  fome  attempts  at  a  counter  revolution  Krant  arm? 
were  about  to  be  made.  The  emigrant  army  affembled ,ff“?bled 

Condi  ^Tf"-  °f  W3S  fiV‘tWed  by  tllC  Prince  of  borders  of 

Conde.  Their  uniform  was  black,  faced  with  yellow,  Alface. 

3  with 
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French  with  a  death’s  head,  furrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath  on 
Revolution,  Qne  cnjf>  an(j  a  fWord  on  the  other  ;  with  the  motto, 

{  1 1 y  1 '  «<  Conquer  or  die.”  The  king  was  alfo  furrounded  by 

crowds  of  nonjuring  priefts  and  other  diiTaffcdted  per- 
fons.  Thus,  that  popular  jealoufy  which  in  every  pe- 
0  riod  of  the  revolution  has  ftrikitigly  marked  the  French 
Jealoufy  of  character,  was  kept  on  the  alarm.  On  the  1 8th  of  A- 
the  people  pril,  therefore,  when  the  royal  family  was  preparing  to 
T a"  go  to  St  Cloud  to  pats  fome  days,  a  report  was  inftant- 
ly  fpread  that  the  king  was  about  to  fly  from  the  coun- 
a-ml  his  la-  try.  The  carriages  were  immediately  furrounded  by 
inily  fhould  people.  La  Fayette  drew  out  the  national  guard,  but 
emigrate.  (b  ‘  refufed  to  ad.  “We  know  (exclaimed  they) 
that  we  are  violating  the  laws,  but  the  fafety  of  our 
country  is  the  fir  ft  law.”  The  King  iuftantly  went  to 
the  affembly,  and  with  much  fpirit  complained  of  the 
infult.  He  was  anfwered  refpedtfully  by  the  prefident, 
and  continued  his  journey.  As  the  royal  family  had 
enjoyed  a  confiderable  degree  of  freedom  for  fome  time 
paft,  which  was  demonllrated  by  the  unfuccefsful  oppo- 
iition  made  to  this  journey— the  prefent  opportunity 
was  embraced  for  intimating  to  foreign  courts  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  conftitntion  ;  and  all  obnoxious  perfons 
were  diftniffed  from  about  his  perfon.  The  breach  of 
difcmline  on  the  part  of  the  national  guard  on  this  oc- 
cafion  was  fo  much  refented  by  La  Fayette,  that  he 
refigned  his  command.  Paris  was  thrown  into  con- 
fternation  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  moll  univerfal 
felicitation  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  refume  his 
office. 

About  this  time  M.  de  Bouille,  to  whom  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  frontiers  was  entrulled,  was  employing,  as 
it  is  now  faid,  every  means  in  his  power' to  render  the 
country  defencelefs.  The  garrifons  were  left  unprovi¬ 
ded  ;  diffunion  was  fpread  among  the  national  troops; 
thev  were  removed  from  the  frontiers,  and  their  plaee 
was'  occupied  by  foreigners,  wherever  it  could  be  done. 
The  emigrants  abroad,  and  their  friends  at  home,  were 
lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  revolt ; — when  fud- 
denly,  on  the  2lft  of  June,  it  was  announced  from  the 
The  kimr  Thuilleries,  that  the  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  with 
queen,  and  monfieur  and  madame,  had  quitted  the  palace  and  the 
royal  fami- capital,  without  leaving  any  information  of  their  mten- 
W-Ipaw  tion  or  their  route.  The  emotion  excited  by  this 
news  among  the  multitude  was  a  mixture  of  confter- 
nation  and  rage.  The  national  aflernbly,  however,  a£- 
ted  with  much  coolnefs.  They  inftantly  took  upon 
themfelves  the  government,  and  decreed  their  fittings 
permanent.  They  fent  melfengers,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  all  directions,  to  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  fugitives. 
Thefe  had  taken  different  routs.  Monfieur  and  ma- 
dame  arrived  fafely  at  Bruffels  on  the  23d.  The  king, 
queen,  and  their  children,  when  they  came  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  the  capital,  were  furnifiied  by 
Bouille  with  a  guard  of  dragoons,  under  pretence  of 
protecting  treafure  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  At  the 
diftance  of  156  miles,  and  when  only  a  few  leagues 
from  the  frontiers,  they  were  arrefled  at  St  Menehould 
by  the  poftmafter,  M.  Drouet,  formerly  a  dragoon  in 
the  regiment  of  Conde.  At  half  paft  feven  o  clock  in 
the  evening  the  carriages  ftopt  to  change  horfes  at  his 
houfe  ;  he  thought  he  recolleCted  the  queen,  and  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  king’s  face  refembled  the  impreffions 
ftamped  upon  affignats.  The  efcort  of  dragoons  in¬ 
creased  the  fufpicion.  He  fuffered  them  to  depart  at 
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of  Bouille 
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)y,  leave 
3Paris. 
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and  ma¬ 
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ii  o’clock  without  notice;  but  taking  a  companion  Rad 
with  him,  he  went  by  a  fhorter  road  to  Varennes. 
With  the  affiftance  of  the  poftmafter  there  he  gave  the 
alarm,  and  overturned  a  carriage  on  the  bridge,  which  „ 
detained  the  royal  travellers  till  the  national  guard  of  Hit  l, 
the  place  had  affembled,  and  the  arreft  was  effefted™g 
without  bloodffied.  They  were  brought  back  to  Pa-V|1J 
vis  by  a  deputation  from  the  affembly.  At  his  depar¬ 
ture,  the  king  had  imprudently  left  behind  him  a  me¬ 
morial,  in  which  he  declared,  that  he  never  had  thought 
any  facrifice  too  great  for  the  reftoration  of  older;  but 
that  the  deftrudfion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  triumph 
of  anarchy,  being  the  only  reward  of  all  his  efforts,  he 
thought  it  neccffary  to  depart  from  it.  He  then  takes 
a  review  of  the  faults  of  the  new  conftitution,  the 
grievances  lie  has  fuffered ;  and  protefts  againft  every 
thing  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  during  his  cap- 

tivity.  ?• 

Different  parties  were  very  differently  affe£ed  by  this^ 
ill-condudled  and  unfortunate  flight  of  the  King. 
fmall  republican  party  had  already  begun  to  appear,  a 
and  during  the  king’s  abfence,  attempts  were  made  to 
induce  the  public  at  large  to  confider  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  as  no  neccffary  part  of  a  free  conftitution.  But 
the  minds  of  men  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  this  new  dodtrine.  The  idea,  however,  ha- 
ving  been  thus  publicly  propofed,  left  fome  impreffions, 
which  in  time  contributed  to  give  rile  to  important 
events.  By  far  the  greater  nnmber  of  leading  men, 
however,  were  at  prefent  convinced,  that  it  was  impof- 
Able  to  condudt  a  great  empire  like  France,  well  and  pro- 
fperoufly,  without  the  affiftance  of  an  hereditary  chief. 
They  therefore  determined  to  pafs  over  the  affair  with 
as  much  filence  as  poffible,  and  to  liaften  the  period 
when  their  new  conftitution  fliould  be  complete.  But 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  journey  was  at  the 
long-run  highly  inftrumental  in  producing  very  fatal  ef- 
fedts  to  the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  monarch.. 

His  flight  feemed  a  lignal  for  emigration.  Many 
of  the  ariftocratic  party  fent  in  refignations  of  their 
feats  in  the  national  affembly.  1  roops  were  levied  on 
the  frontiers  in  the  King’s  name  ;  who  took  care,  how¬ 
ever,  to  difavow  any  connedlion  with  fucli  a  procedure. 
Bouille  emigrated,  and  afterwards  fent  to  the  affembly 
a  furious  threatening  letter :  “You  lhall  anfwer  (fays 
he)  for  the  lives  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen  to  all 
the  monarchs  of  the  univerfe.  Touch  but  a  Angle  hair 
of  their  heads,  and  not  one  ftone  lhall  be  left  upon  ano¬ 
ther  in  Paris.  I  know  the  roads.  I  will  condudl  the 
foreign  armies.  This  letter  is  but  the  forerunner  ot 
the  manifefto  of  the  fevereigns  of  Europe.” 

A  confiderable  calm  throughout  France  followed 
thefe  events,  and  it  might  be  regarded  as  in  a  ftate  ot 
tranquillity.  It  contained,  indeed,  parties  entertaining 
much  animofity  againft  each  other,  and  manycitizens  had 
withdrawn  to  foreign  countries  ;  but  the  peace  was  no 
broken,  and  moderate  men  hoped  that  much  prosperity 
would  follow  from  the  late  agitations.  But  this  calm 
was  delufive  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  it  thofe  projedts  were 
formed  which  were  afterwards  to  prove  fo  fatal  to  t  e  ,f 
peace  of  France  and  of  Europe.  Towards  the  clofe 
this  fummer,  a  convention  took  place  at  Pilmtz  m  bax-n 
ony  between  tlie  emperor  Leopold  and  the  king  ot 
Pruffia.  Its  objedt  was  not  known  at  the  time,  but  i 
gradually  came  into  view,  and  is  now  by  many 
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ch  flood  to  have  been  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  concluding 
*don>a  leagUe  for  the  invafion  of  France,  the  new-modelling 
r"  of  its  government,  and  the  partition  of  fome  of  its  fair- 
eft  provinces.  The  following  paper  has  been  repeated¬ 
ly  publifiied  as  the  copy  of  a  treaty  concluded  and 
iigned  at  Pavia,  and  is  generally  underftood  to  have 
been  identical  with,  and  therefore  known  by,  the  name 
of  the  Treaty  of  PM  nit*.  We  are  far  from  vouching  for 
its  authenticity.  It  may  have  been  fabricated  by  the 


French  aflembly,  to  unite  all  parties  in  the  nation  againfl 
the  foreign  powers  which  threatened  to  invade  them. 
But  instating  the  events  of  this  revolution,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  ftill  more  neceflary,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering 
the  adlions  of  men  comprehenfible,  to  give  an  account 
of  what  was  at  the  time  believed  to  have  occurred,  than 
it  now  is  to  afcertain  what  was  adlually  true. 

Partition  Treaty  between  the  Courts  in  Concert ,  concluded 
andfgned  at  Pavia ,  in  the  Month  of  July  I  79 1. 

His  majefty  the  emperor  will  take  all  that  LouisXIV. 
conquered  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  will  give  them 
to  his  ferene  highnefs  the  eleftor  Palatine  ;  fo  that 
tliele  new  poffellions,  added  to  the  Palatinate,  may  here¬ 
after  have  the  name  of  Jujlrafta. 

His  majefty  will  preferve  for  ever  the  property  and 
pofTeflion  of  Bavaria,  to  make  in  future  an  indivisible 
Tnafs  witti  the  domains  and  hereditary  pofieffions  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

Pier  ferene  highnefs  the  archduchefs  Maria  Chriftina 
fhall  be,  conjointly  with  his  ferene  highnefs  her  ne¬ 
phew  the  archduke  Charles,  put  into  hereditary  poffef- 
lion  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine. 

Alface  ft  all  be  reftored  to''the  empire;  and  the  hi- 
ftop  of  Strafbourg,  as  well  as  the  chapter,  ftall  recover 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  the  ecclelialtical  fovereigns 
ot  Germany  ftall  do  the  fame. 

If  the  Svvifs  Cantons  confent  to  accede  to  the  coali¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  propofed  to  them  to  annex  to  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  league  the  biftopric  of  Porentrui,  the  defiles  of 
Tranche  Comte,  and  even  thofe  of  Tyrol,  with  the 
neighbouring  bailiwicks,  as  well  as  the  territory  of  Ver- 
■  my,  which  interfeds  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

Should  his  majefty  the  king  of  Sardinia  fubferibe  to 
the  coalition  La  Brefi'e,  Le  Bogey,  and  the  Pays  de 

Gex,  nuirped  by  France  from  Savoy,  lhall  be  reftored 
to  him. 

1"  cafe  his  Sardinian  majefty  can  make  a  grand  di¬ 
ver bun,  he  ftall  be  fulfered  to  take  Dauphine,  to  belong 
u  11m  or  ever  as  the  neareft  ddeendant  of  the  ancient 
uauphins. 

His  majefty  ta  king  of  Spain  ftall  have  Roufi-, lion 

;,"d  2earn.’  w,th  the  lfland  Coriica;  and. he  (hall  have 
the  French  pare  of  the  Hand  of  St  Domingo. 

Her  majefty  the  emprefs  of  all  the  Rullias  ftall  take 
ipon  herfelf  the  invafion  of  Poland,  and  at  the  fame 
nine  retain  Karmn.eeh,  with  that  part  of  Padolia  which 
uorders  011  Moldavia. 

• HlS  tlle  ™peror  lliall  oblige  the  Porte  to 

n.'Pl  PrC  l0Cl!m’  as  weU  as  the  {mM  of  Servia, 
dnd  thofe  on  the  river  Luma. 

.,P’S  nlaJffty  tlie  king  of  Pruflia,  by  means  of  the 

27T2Trd,  Tfr  of  the  cmPrers  °f  aU  *e  ruc. 

end  D  m  PO  anJn  P  make  an  acT"fition  of  Thorn 

r,u“"  ~ - 
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His  majefty  the  king  of  Pruflia  ftall  befides  acquire  French 
Luface  ;  and  his  ferene  highnefs  the  elector  of  Saxony  Evolution, 
ftall  in  exchange  receive  the  reft  of  Poland,  and  oc-  179,4  , 
cupy  the  throne  as  hereditary  fovereign.  ^ 

His  majefty  the  prefent  king  of°  Poland  ftall  ab¬ 
dicate  the  throne  on  receiving  a  fuitable  annuity. 

His  royal  highnefs  the  eleftor  of  Saxony  ftall  give 
Ins  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  ferene  highnefs  the 
youngeft  fon  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  grand  duke  of 


all  the  Ruflias,  who  will  be  the  father  of  the  race  of  the 
hereditary  kings  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  (Signed) 
Leopold.  Prince  Nassau.  CountFlorida  Blan¬ 
ca.  Bischoffswerder. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  national  aftembly  was  haften-The  Vcw 
mg  fall  to  the  completion  of  the  new  conftitution.  Iteonftituroo 
was  fin  i  filed  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  prefented  toconcIudec* 
the  king.  It  begins  with  the  following  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  thereafter  follow 
the  different  branches;  the  chief  of  which  arc  here  trans¬ 
lated. 

.  men  are  born,  and  remain,  free  and  equal  in 

nghts  :  focial  diftindlions  cannot  be  founded  but  on  com¬ 
mon  utility. 

IT..  I  he  end  of  all  political  affociations  is  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  natural  and  impreferiptihle  rights  cjf 
man  i  thefe  rights  are  liberty,  property,  fecurity,  and 
refiftance  againfl  oppreffion. 

.  r^ie  principle  of  fovereignty  refides  effentially 

in  the  nation  :  no  body  of  men,  no  individual,  can  exei- 
ciie  an  authority  that  does  not  emanate  exprefaly  from 
that  fource. 

IV.  Liberty  confifts  in  the  power  of  doing  every 

thing  except  that  which  is  hurtful  to  another :  hence 
the  cxercife  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man  lias  no 
other  bounds  than  thofe  that  are  necefTary  to  enfure  to 
the  other  members  of  fociety  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fame  rights:  thofe  bounds  can  be  determined  by  the 
law  only.  J 

V.  the  law  has  a  right  to  forbid  thofe  actions  alone 
that  are  hurtful  to  fociety.  Whatever  is  not  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  law,  cannot  be  hindered ;  and  no  perfon  can 
be  conilrained  to  do  that  which  the  lawordaineth  not. 

VI.  The  law  is  the  expreffion  of  the  general  will  :  all 
the.  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur  perfonally,  or  by 
their  representatives,  to  the  formation  of  the  law :  it 
ought  to  be  the  fame  for  all,  whether  it  protect  or 
whether  it  punifh.  All  citizens  being  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  are  equally  admiifible  to  dignities,  places, 
and  public  offices,  according  to  their  capacity,  and 
without.  any  other  diftindlion  but  that  of  their  virtue 
and  their  talents. 

VII.  No  man  can  be  accufed,  arrefled,  or  detained, 

except  in  cafes  determined  by  the  law,  and  according 
to  the  forms  winch  the  law  hath  preferred.  Thofe 
who  folieit,  difpatch,  execute,  or  eaufe  to  be  executed, 
arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be  punifhed;  but  every  citi¬ 
zen  that  is  fum.moned  or  feized  in  virtue  of  the  law, 
ought  to  obey  inftantly  —  he  becomes  culpable  by  re- 
hitance.  J 

VIII.  The  law  ought  to  eflabhft  fuch  puniftments 
only  as  are  ftri&ly  and  evidently  neceffary :  and  no 
perfon  can  be  punifted  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  efta- 
bhihed  and  promulgated  prior  to  the  offence,  and  le- 
gaily  applied. 

IX.  Every  man  being  prefumed  innocent  till  fncli 

V  time 
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French  time  as  lie  has  been  declared  guilty,  it  it  fhall  be  deem- 
£evnlutior,e^  abfolutely  neceflary  to  arreft  a  man,  every  kind  0 
*79'  (  rigour  employed,  not  neceffary  to  fecure  his  perlon, 

W~v  ought  to  be  feverely  reprefied  by  the  law.  .  # 

X.  No  perfon  fhall  be  molefted’  for  his  opinions,  even 
fuch  as  are  religious,  provided  that  the  mamfeftation  of 
thofe  opinions  does  not  difturb  the  public  order  ena- 
blifhed  by  the  law. 

XI.  The  free  communication  of  thought,  ana  ot 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  moll  precious  rights  of  man. 
Every  citizen,  therefore,  may  freely  fpeak,  write,  and 
publifh,  his  fentiments  ;  fubjed,  however,  to  anlwei 
for  the  abufe  of  that  liberty,  in  cafes  determined  by  the 

XII. ’  The  guarantee  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Ci¬ 
tizens,  involves  a  necefiity  of  public  force  :  this  force  is 
then  inftituted  for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  not  for  the 
particular  utility  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  confided. 

XIII.  For  the  maintenance  of  public  force,  and  for 
the  expences  of  adminiftration,  a  common  contribution 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary  :  this  contribution  fhould  be 
equally  divided  amongft  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities. 

XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  by  himfelf,  or  by 
{ji$  reprefentatives,  to  decide  concerning  the  necefiity 
of  the  public  contribution  ;  to  confent  to  it  freely  ;  to 
look  after  the  employment  of  it  to  determine  the 
quantity,  the  dillribution,  the  colledion,  and  duration. 

XV.  The  fociety  has  a  right  to  demand  from  every 
public  agent  an  account  of  his  adminiftration. 

XVI.  Every  fociety,  in  which  the  guarantee  of 
rights  is  not  aftured,  nor  the  feparation  of  powers  deter¬ 
mined,  lias  no  conjlitutioru 

XVII.  Property  being  a  right  inviolable  and  facred, 
no  perfon  can  be  deprived  of  it,  except  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  necefiity,  legally  afeertained,  fhall  evidently  require 
it,  and  on  condition  of  a  juft  and  previous  indemnifica- 

Tlie  conftitution  guarantees,  as  natural  and  civil 
rights, 

1.  That  all  citizens  are  admifiible  to  places  and  em¬ 
ployments  without  any  diftindion,  but  that  of  ability- 
and  virtue. 

2.  That  all  contributions  (hall-  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

5.  That  the  fame  crimes  fhall  be  fubjed  to  the  fame 
punifhments,  without  any  diftindion  of  perfons. 

The  conftitution  in  like  manner  guarantees,  as  natu¬ 
ral  and  civil  rights. 

Liberty  to  all  men  of  going,  flaying,  or  departing, 
without  being  arreft ed,  or  detained,  but  according  to 
the  forms  preferibed  by  the  conftitution.  . 

Liberty  to  all  men  of  fpeaking^  writing,  printing, 
and  “  publifhing  their  thoughts,  without  having  their 
writings  fubjeded  to  any  examination  or  infpedion  be¬ 
fore  publication  and  of  exercifing  the  religious  wor- 
fhip  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Liberty  to  all  citizens  of  afiembling  peaceably,  and 
without  arms,  complying  with  the  laws  of  police. 

Liberty  of  addrefling  to  all  conftitutional  authorities 
petitions  individually  figned. 

1  he  conftitution  guarantees  the  inviolability  of  pro¬ 
perty,  or  a  juft  and  previous  indemnity  for  that  of 
which  public  necefiity,  legally  proved,  fhall  require  the 
facrifice. 
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A  public  inftru&ion  fhall  be  created  and  organized,  Frenci 
common  to  all  citizens,  gratuitous  with  regard  to  thofe Revolm™ 
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parts  of  tuition  indifpenfable  for  all  men,  and  of  which  1 
the  eftablifhment  fhall  be  gradually  diftributed  in  a  pro¬ 
portion  combined  with  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom. 

«  The  kingdom  is  one  and  indivifible;”  its  territory 
for  adminiftration,  is  diftributed  into  83  departments, 
each  department  into  diftri&s,  each  diftrid  into  cantoas. 
Thofe  are  French  citizens, 

Who  are  born  in  France,  of  a  French  father  ; . 

Who  having  been  born  in  France  of  a  foreign  fa* 
ther,  have  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  kingdom  ; 

Who  having  been  born  in  a  foreign .  country,  of  a 
French  father,  have  returned  to  fettle  in  France,  and 
have  taken  the  civic  oath: 

In  fine,  who  having  been  bom  in  a  foreign  country, 
being  defeended  in  whatever  degree  from  a  Frenchman 
or  a  Frenchwoman,  who  have  "left  their  country  from 
religious  motives,  come  to  refide  in  France,  and  take 
the  civic  oath. 

The  right  of  French  citizenfhip  is  loft, 

1  ft,  By  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country  ; 

2dly,  By  being  condemned  to  penalties  which  involve 
the  civic  degradation,  provided  the  perfon  condemned' 
be  not  reinftated-; 

gdly,  By  a  fentence  of  contumacy,  provided  the  fen- 
tence  be  not  annulled  ; 

qthly,  By  initiation  into  any  foreign  order  or  body 
which  fuppofes  either  proofs  of  nobility  “  or  diffrac¬ 
tions  of  birth,  or  requires  religious  vows.” 

The  law  confiders  marriage  only  as  a  civil  con- 

trad.”  # 

The  fovereignty  is  one,  indivifible,  u  inalienable, 
and  imprefcriptible,”  and  it  belongs*  to  the  nation  r  no 
fedion  of  the  people,  or  individual,  can  arrogate  the 
exercife  of  it. 

The  nation,  from  which  alone  flow  all  powers,  can¬ 
not  exercife  them  but  by  delegation. 

The  French  conftitution  is  reprefentative  :  the  repre¬ 
fentatives  are  the  legifiative  body  and  the  king. 

The  National  Aflembly,  forming  the  legifiative  body 
is  permanent,  and  confifts  of  one  chamber  only. 

It  fhall  be  formed  by  new  eledions,  every  two  years. 
The  legifiative  bodycannot  be  diffolved  by  the  king. 
The  number  of  reprefentatives  to  the  legifiative 
body  fhall  be  745,  on  account  of  the  83  departments' 
of  which  the  kingdom  is  compofed  ;  and  independent 
of  thofe  that  may"be  granted  to  the  colonies. 

The  reprefentatives  fhall  be  diftributed  among  the  83^ 
departments,  according  to  the  three  proportions  of* 
land,  of  population,  and  tlie  contribution  dired. 

Of  the  745  reprefentatives  247  are  attached  to  the 
land.  Of  thefe  eaeh  department  fhall  nominate  three, 
except  the  .department  of  Baris,  which  fhall  nominate 
only  one. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  reprefentatives  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  population/  The  total  mafs  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  population  of  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  249 
parts,  and  each  department  nominates  as  many  of  the 
deputies  as  it  contains  parts  of  the  population. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  reprefentatives  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  contribution  dired.  The  fum  total  m 
the  dired  contribution,  of  the  kingdom  is  likewife  di¬ 
vided  into  249  parts ;  and  each  department  nominates 
as  many  deputies  as  it  pays  parts  of  the  contribution. 
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nch  In  order  to  form  a  legiflative  national  affembly,  the 
iU0?’a<ftive  citizens  fhall  convene,  in  primary  affemblies,  every 
11  *  two  years  in  the  cities  and  cantons. 

,r  rni  •  rr  11*  n  n 


“  The  primary  affemblies  (hall  meet  of  full  right  on 
the  firft  Sunday  of  March,  if  not  convoked  fooner  by 
the  public  officers  appointed  to  do  fo  by  the  law.” 

To  be  an  a&ive  citizen,  it  is  ncceffary, 

To  be  a  Frenchman,  or  to  have  become  a  French¬ 
man  ; 

To  have  attained  25  years  complete ; 

#  To  have  refided  in  the  city  or  the  canton  from  the 
time  determined  by  the  law  ; 

To  pay  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  a  dired  contri¬ 
bution,  at  leaft  equal  to  the  value  of  three  days  labour, 
and  to  produce  the  acquittance ; 

Not  to  be  in  a  menial  capacity,  namely,  that  of  a  fer- 
vant  receiving  wages; 

<  To  be  inferibcd  in  the  municipality  of  the  place  of 
his  refidence  in  the  lift  of  the  national  guards  ; 

To  have  taken  the  civic  oath. 

The  primary  affemblies  fhall  name  ele&ors  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  number  of  adive  citizens  redding  in  the 
city  or  canton ; 

There  fhall  be  named  one  eledorto  the  affembly,  or 
not,  according  as  there  fhall  happen  to  be  prefent  loo 
adive  citizens. 

There  fhall  be  named  two,  when  there  fhall  be  pre¬ 
fent  fiom  151  to  250,  and  fo  on  in  this  proportion. 

The  eledors  named  in  each  department  fhall  con¬ 
vene,  in  order  to  choofe  the  number  of  reprefen tatives, 
tvhofe  nomination  fhall  belong  to  their  department,  and 
a  number  of  fubftitutes  equal  to  the  third  of  the  repre¬ 
fen  tatives.  r 

The  affemblies  fhall  be  held  of  full  right  on  the 
hft  Sunday  of  March,  if  they  have  not  been  before 
convoked  by  the  public  officers  appointed  to  do  fo  by 

All  adive  citizens,  whatever  be  their  ftate,  profef- 
lion,  or  contribution,  may  be  chofen  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation. 

Excepting,  neverthelefs,  the  minifteis  and  other  agents 
01  the  executive  power,  &c. 

The  members  of  the  legiflative  body  maybe  re-cleft- 
to  a  fubfequent  legiflature,  but  not  till  after  an 
interval  of  one  legiflature. 

if  he  VmmedCltlZen  ^  °r  V°te  111  an  affen>bly 

rH1  meC‘  °n  the  firft  Monday 
ture  111  16  P  3Ce  °f  the  lttmgs  of  the  laft  legifla- 

The  royalty  is  indivifible,  and  delegated  hereditarily 
the  race  on  the  throne  from  male  to  male,  bv 
order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual  exclulion  of 
women  and  their  defendants. 

in  !Jf;ng  “  ^ej^ged  on  the  efr«a  of  renunciations 
in  the  race  on  the  throne. 

The  perfon  of  the  king  is  inviolable  and  facred  ;  his 
only  title  is  king  of  the  French. 

dir  ft  the^8  PUtrhimfdfatnthe  ,lead  a*  army,  and 
™  the  forces  of  it  aga.nil  the  nation,  or  if  he  do 

taken^mW  ^  3  i™]  adt’  an>r  Puch  enterprife  under- 
taken  his  name,  he  fhall  be  held  to  have  abdicated. 

not  return  fg-.haVrng  g°n"  °Ut.of  kingdom, -do 
,  ,  ™  l.°  Jt>  after  an  invitation  by  the  leeilhtiv» 

"»i"»  >'«  i>>«  «wi.  m  k  fed  b,x 
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clamation,  c<  and  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  two  months,”  French 
he  fhall  be  held  to  have  abdicated  the  royalty.  Revolution, 

•  gfter,  abdication,  exprefs  or  legal,  the  king  (hall  be  ,  iT)l- 

in  the  clafs  of  citizens,  and  may  be  accufed  and  tried ' 
like  them,  for  ads  pofterior  to  his  abdication. 

The  nation  makes  provifion  for  the  fplendour  of  the 
throne  by  a  civil  lift,  of  which  the  legiflative  body  fhall 
nx  the  fum  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  for 
the  whole  duration  of  that  reign. 

The  king  is  a  minor  till  the  age  of  18  complete  • 
and  during  his  minority  there  (hall  be  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  regency  belongs  to  the  relation  of  the  king, 
next  in  degree  according  to  the  order  of  fucceffion  to 
the  throne,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  25  j  provided 
he  be  a  Frenchman  refident  in  the  kingdom,  and  not 
prefumptive  heir  to  any  other  crown,  and  have  pre- 
vioufly  taken  the  civic  oath. 

The  prefumptive  heir  (hall  bear  the  name  of  Prince 
Royal. 

“  The  members  of  the  king’s  family  called  to  the 
eventual  fucceffion  of  the  throne,  (hall  add  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  French  Prince  to  the  name  which  (hall  be 
given  them  m  the  civil  aft  proving  their  birth  ;  and 
this  name  can  neither  be  patronymic  nor  formed  of 
any  of  the  qualifications  aboliffied  by  the  prefent  con- 
lhtution.” 

.  denomination  of  prince  cannot  be  given  to 
any  individual,  and  fhall  not  carry  with  it  any  privilege 
or  exception  to  the  common  right  of  all  French  citi¬ 
zens  .” 

To  the  king  alone  belongs  the  choice  and  difmiffion 
or  minifters. 

“  The  members  of  the  prefent  national  aflTembly,  and 
of  the  fubfequent  legiflatures,  the  members  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  appeal,  and  thofc  who  (hall  be  of  the  high 
jury,  cannot  be  advanced  to  the  miniftry,  cannot  receive 
any  place,  gift,  penfion,  allowance,  or  commiffion  of 
the  executive  power  or  its  agents  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  their  ,  funftions,  or  during  two  years  after 
ceafing  to  exercife  them  :  the  fame  (hall  he  obferved  re- 
fpeftmg  thofe  who  (hall  only  be  infcrlbed  on  the  lilt 

.  hl£h  jurors  as  long  as  their  infeription  (hall  con- 
tmue.” 

No  order  of  the  king  can  be  executed  if  it  be  not 
ligned  by  him,  and  countcrfigned  by  the  minifter  or 
comptroller  of  the  department. 

In  no  cafe  can  the  written  or  verbal  order  of  a  king. 

(belter  a  minifter  from  refponfibility.  6 

The  conftitution  delegates  exchifively  to  the  legifla¬ 
tive  body  the  powers  and  funftions  following ; 

.  To  propofe  and  decree  laws— The  king  can  only 
“^legiflative  body  to  take  an  objeft  into  con- 

To  fix  the  public  cxpences  ; 

To  eftabli(h  the  public  contributions,  to  determine 
the  nature  of  them,  the  amount  of  each  fort,  the  du. 
ration,  and  the  mode  of  colledfon,  See. 

War  cannot  be  refolved  on  but  by  a  decree  of  the 
national  aflembly,  paffed  on  the  formal  and  neceffarv 
propolition  of  the  king,  and  fanftioned  by  him. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  war,  the  legiflative  body 
may  requite  the  king  to  negociate  peace  ;  and  the  king 
is  bound  tq  yield  to  this  requifition. 

It  belongs  to  the  legiflative  body  to  ratify  treaties  of 
^  2  peace, 
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peace,  alliance,  and  commerce ;  and  no  treaty  fiiall  have 
effeft  but  by  this  ratification. 

The  deliberations  of  the  legiflative  body  ft  all  be 
public,  and  the  minutes  of  the  fittings  (hall  be  printed. 

The  legiflative  body  may,  however,  on  any  oceaiiou, 
form  itfelf  into  a  general  committee. 

The  plan  of  a  decree  (hall  be  read  thrice,  at  three 
intervals,  the  fhorted  of  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  eight 
days. 

The  decrees  of  the  legiflative  body  are  presented  to 
the  kinp*,  who  may  refufe  them  his  confent. 

In  cate  of  n  refufal  of  the  royal  confent,  that  refufal 
is  only  fufpenfive.  -  When  the  two  following  legifla- 
tures  ft  all  fiicccffively  prefent  the  fame  decree  in  the  fame 
terms  on  which  it  was  originally  conceived,  the  king 
(hall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his  fan&ion. 

The  king  is  bound  to  exprefs  bis  confent  or  refufal 
to  each  decree  within  two  months  after  its  piefenta 

tiou.  #  r 

No  decree  to  which  the  king  has  refufed  his  conieiiu 
can  be  again  prefented  to  him.  by  the  fame  legiflature. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  refidcs  exchifively  in 
the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  king  is  the  fupreme  head  of  the  land  and  fea 
forces. 

The  king  names  ambaffadors,  and  the  other  agents 
of  political  negociations. 

Tie  beflows  the  command  of  armies  and  fleets,  and 
the  ranks  of  marflial  of  France  and  admiral  : 

He  names  two-thirds  of  the  rear-admirals,  one-half 
of  the  lieutenant-generals,  camp-marfhals,  captains  of 
(hips,  and  colonels  of  the  national  gendarmerie  . 

He  names  a  third  of  the  colonels  and  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonels,  and  a  fixtli  of  the  lieutenants  of  (hips  : 

He  appoints  in  the  civil  adminiilration  of  the  marine, 
the  dire&ois,  the  comptrollers,  the  treafurers  of  the 
arfenals,  the  maflers  of  the  works,  the  under  mailers 
of  civil  buildings,  half  of  the  matters  of  adminiilration, 
and  the  under  mailers  of  conftru&ion. 

He  appoints  the  commiflaries  of  the  tribunals  : 

He  appoints  the  fuperintendants  in  chief  of  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  contributions  indirect,  “  and  the  admmi- 
flration  of  national  domains 

He  fuperintemls  the  coinage  of  money,  and  appoints 
officers  eirtr  ufted  with  this  fuperintendance  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  commiflion  and  the  mints. 

The  effigy  of  the  king  is  druck  on  all  the  coinage 

of  the  kingdom.  . 

There  is  in  each  department  a  fnperior  admimftra- 
tion,  and  in  each  diftri &  a  fubordinate  adminiilration.  ^ 
The  adminftrators  are  fpecially  charged  with  diilri- 
buting  the  contributions  direct,  and  with,  fuperintend- 
jng  the  money  arifing  from  the  contributions,  and  the 
public  revenues  in  their  territory.  . 

The  king  has  the  right  of  annulling  fuch  a&s  of  the 
admin  id rators  of  department  as  are  contrary  to  the 
law  or  the  orders  tranfmitted  to  them. 

He  may,  in  cafe  of  obdinate  difobediencc,  or  of 
their  endangering,  by  their  ads,  the  fafety  or  peace  of 
.  the  public,  fufpend  them  from  their  fun&ions. 

The  king  alone  can  interfere  in  foreign  political  con¬ 
nections.  . 

Every  declaration  of  war  fiiall  be  made  in  thefe 
terms  :  By  the  king  of  the  French  in  the  name  of  the  nation . 
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The  judicial  power  can  in  no  cafe  .be  exercised  cither  French 
by  the  legiflative  body  or  the  king.  '  .  Rvvo^ttan » 

Juftice  (hall  be  gratuitoufly  rendered  by  judges  cnofen _ ^ _ , 

from  time  to  time  by  the  people,  and  inilituted  by  letters 
patent  of  the  king,  who  cannot  refufe  them. 

«  The  public  accufer  fiiall  be  nominated  by  the 
people.” 

“  The  right  of  citizens  to  terminate  difputes  defi¬ 
nitively  by  arbitration,  cannot  receive  any  infringement 
from  the  ads  of  the  legiflative  power.” 

I11  criminal  matters,  no  citizen  can  be  judged  ex¬ 
cept  on  an  accufation  received  by  jurors,  or  decreed  by 
the  legiflative  body  in  the  cafes  m  which  it  belongs  to 
it  to  profecute  the  accuiation. 

After  the  accufation  (hall  be  admitted,  the  fad  fliall 
be  examined,  and  declared  by  the  jurors. 

The  perfon  accufed  (hall  have  the  privilege  of  chad 
lenging  20,  “without  affigniiig  any  reafon.” 

The  jurors  who  declare  the  fad  dial!  not  be  fewer 
than  12. 

The  application  of  the  law  (hall  be  made  by  the 
judges. 

The  procefs  (hall  be  public  ;  “  and  the  perfon  accu¬ 
fed  cannot  be  denied  the  aid  of  counfel. 

No  man  acquitted  by  a  legal  jury  can  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  or  accufed  on  account  of  the  fame  fad. 

For  the  whole  kingdom  there  (hall  be  one  tribunal 
of  appeal,  eftablifhed  near  the  legiflative  body. 

A  high  national  court,  compofed  of  members  of  the 
tribunal  of  appeal  and  high  jurors,  (hall  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  crimes  of  niiuiders,  and.  the  principal 
agents  of  the  executive  power  ;  and  of  crimes  which 
attack  the  general  fafety  of  the  (late,  when  the  legif¬ 
lative  body  (hall  pafs  a  decree  of  accufation. 

It  (hall  not  affemble  but  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
legiflative  body  ;  “  and  at  the  didance  of  30,000  toifes 
at"  lead  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  legiflative 

body.”  . 

The  national  guards  do  not  form  a  military  body, 
or  an  inditution  in  the  date  ;  they  are  the  citizens 
tliemj elves  called  to  aflid  the  public  force. 

Officers  are  eliofen  for  a  time,  and  cannot  again  be 
chofen  till  after  a  certain  interval  of  fervice  as  privates. 

None  fiiall  command  the  national  guard  of  more  than 
one  didrid-  * 

All  the  parts  of  the  public  force  employed  for  the 
fafety  of  the  date  from  foreign  enemies  are  under  the 
command  of  the  king. 

Public  contributions  fiiall  be  debated  and  fixed  every 
year  by  the  legiflative  body,  and  cannot  continue  u\ 
force  longer  than  the  lad  day  of  the  following  feffion, 
if  they  are  n©t  cxprefsly  renewed.  t 

“  Detailed  accounts  of  the  expence  of  the  mmide- 
rial  departments,  figned  and  certified  by  the  miniders 
or  comptroller-general,  fliall  be  printed  and  publifted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  feffions  of  eacn  legiila- 

ture.  _  r  . 

“  The  fame  (hall  he  done  with  the  ftatements  of  the 

receipt  of  the  different  taxes,  and  all  the  pi.  olio  reve¬ 
nues.”  ,  .  r 

The  French  nation  renounces  the  undertaxing  of  any 
war  with  a  view  of  making  conquefts,  and  will  never 
employ  its  forces  againd  the  liberty  of  any  People. 

The  conflituting  national  affembly  declares,  “  il 1 
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French  the  nation  has  the  imprescriptible  right  of  changing 
Revolution,  ;ts  conilitution  ;  and  neverthclefs  confidering  that  it 
L  is  more  conformable  to  the  national  interest  to  employ 

only  by  means  provided  in  the  conilitution  itfelf,  the 
right  of  reforming  thole  articles  of  it,  of  which  expe¬ 
rience  lhall  have  Ihovvn  the  inconveniencies,  decrees, 
that  the  proceeding  by  an  afiembly  of  revifion  lhall  be 
regulated  in  the  form  following: 

“  When  three  fucceflive  legislatures  lhall  have  ex- 
preffed  an  uniform  wiih  for  the  change  of  any  constitu¬ 
tional  article,  the  revifion  demanded  Shall  take  place. 

44  The  next  legislature,  and  the  following,  cannot 
propofe  the  reform  of  any  conflitutionaLarticie. 

44  The  fourth  legislature,  augmented  with  249  mem¬ 
bers,  chofen  in  each  department,  by  doubling  the  or¬ 
dinary  number  which  it  furnilhcs  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  Shall  form  the  afiembly  of  revifion. ” 

The  French  colonies  and  poffeffions  in  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America,  “  though  they  form  part  of  the  French 
empire,”  are  not  included  in  the  prefent  constitution. 

With  refpc6t  to  the  laws  made  by  the  national  af¬ 
iembly  which  are  not  included  in  the  ael  of  conilitu¬ 
tion,  and  thofe  anterior  laws  which  it  has  not  altered, 
they  fhall  be  obferved,  fo  long  as  they  (hall  not  be  re¬ 
voked  or  modified  by  the  legislative  power. 

98  On  the  13th  of  September  the  King  announced,  by 
cepred^y  a  ^etter  to  Prcfident  of  the  Afiembly,  his  accept- 
tac  kug.  ancc  constitution.  This  event  was  ordered  to 

be  notified  to  all  the  foreign  courts,  and  the  AlTembly 
decreed  a  general  amnefty  with  refpedl  to  the  events  of 
the  revolution.  On  the  following  day  the  King  re¬ 
paired  in  peifon  to  the  National  Afiembly;  and  being 
conducted  to  a  chair  of  State  prepared  for  him  at  the 
fide  of  the  Prefident,  lie  Signed  the  constitutional  a£t, 
and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  it.  He  then  withdrew, 
and  was  attended  back  to  the  Thuilleries  by  the  whole 
09  Afiembly,  with  the  Prefident  at  their  head.  On  the 

j!’he  a1'  3cth  September,  this  National  Afiembly,  which  has 

1  '  ^lllCe  ^Cen  known  [>y  name  of  the  Conjiituent  AJfew 
diffolved  itfelf,  and  gave  place  to  the  fucceeding 
J.egijlutive  National  AJfembly ,  which  had  been  ele£tcd 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  new  conilitu¬ 
tion. 

Character  °u  ^ie  cliara<^^r  anti  the  labours  of  the  Conjiituent 
and  labours  'ffimbly,  we  ShaTonly  remark,  that  it  contained  many 
<  f  the  con.  men  of  talents,  and,  in  all  probability,  a  eonfidcrable 
icrebh  ^  niImber  of  men  of  integrity.  Towards  the  clofe  of  its 
fefiion,  it  affumed  a  very  linking  character  of  modera¬ 
tion,  and  appears  to  have  been  completely  monarchical, 
although  its  jealoufv  of  the  ancient  ariflocracy  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  Sufficiently  guarding  the  throne  again  ft 
popular  violence  ;  for  a  very  Sinking  defect  in  the  new 
constitution  (con  appeared.  The  King  poiTeiTcd  a  veto, 
or  negative,  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  legislative  bc- 
dy:  but  this  negative  lie  v- as  bound  to  extreife  in 
ptrfon,  without  refponfibility,  and  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  his  ministers.  He  had  no  fen  ate,  or  upper 
chamhei,  to  Stand  between  him  and  popular  violence; 
and  there  was  Something  apparently  ablurd  in  fettling 
the  vote  of  an  individual,  in  opposition  to  the  collective 
vvifdom  and  will  of  a  whole  n alien.  In  umfeqiierice  of 
this,  lie  was  reduced  to  the  hard  alternative  of  yielding 
to  every  vote  of  the  National  Afiembly,  or  of  expo  liner 
hunfell  perSoually  to  public  odium. 

i  he  new  Afiembly  was  opened  by  the  King  on  the 


7 tit  of  October,  with  much  apparent  union  on  all  Frenrb 
Sides.  His  fpecch,  recommending  unanimity  and  conli-Rcvo5utio^,# 
dence  between  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  was  ^ 

received  with  unbounded  applaufe.  The  charafter  of  ~ ^ 
the  men  who  compofed  the  new  National  ASfembly  was  The  rew 
unaufpicious  to  the  Court.  At  the  commencement  ofa^eTl^4r 
the  revolution,  the  great  body  of  the  people  at  a  dif-  °?cnjd  by 
tance  from  the  capital  were  little  into  relied  in  thofe  pro- anJ  the ' 
jcCts  of  freedom  which  occupied  the  more  enlightened  character 
or  more  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Paris.  They  had  ora-  of  thc 
dually,  however,  been  roufcil  from  their  lethargy.  The  msml)Crs* 
variety  of  powers  conferred  by  the  new  conflitntiou  up- 
on  the  people  at  large,  and  the  multiplicity  of  offices  of 
which  it  gave  them  the  patronage,  had  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  love  of  dominion,  and  a  wiSh  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  public  affaut.  I  his  attached  them  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  .  The  love  of  power,  which  is  the  lcafl 
difguifed  paflion  in  the  human  heart,  and  equally  Strong 
111  the  bicaft  of  the  mcaneSl  and  of  the  lnghelt  of  man¬ 
kind,  was  thus,  under  the  name  of  libutv,  become  a 
leading  paflion  throughout  this  wide  empire.  They 
who  flattered  it  moil,  and  were  molt  loud  in  praife  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  became  fpeedily  the  favourites 
of  the  public.  The  conftquence  of  this  was,  that  the 
new  National  Afiembly  was  chiefly  compofed  of  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen,  of  principles  highly  democratic,  or  of 
•>ien  of  letters  who  had  published  popular  books, 
or  conducted  periodical  publications.  The  members  of 
the  Constituent  Afiembly  had  been  excluded  bv  their 

own  decree  from  holding  feats  in  the  new  legislature. _ 

The  members  of  the  latter,  theicfore,  had  little  regard 
for  a  conilitution  which  they  themfelves  had  not  framed, 
and  which  was  not  protected  by  the  venerable  Sanction 
of  antiquity. 

\\  lien  this  Afiembly  firfl  met,  it  Showed  a  very  Th^ir^ea- 
tnfling  attention  to  formalities,  and  a  peevifli  jealoufy  1<  ufy  of 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  I11  the  mean  time  the  the  m,ni* 
treaty  of  Pilnitz,  already  mentioned,  began  to  be  ru-  ^cr*  oi  ^e. 
moured  abroad,  and  France  was  thrown  into  a  Slate  of  confeq!  ent 
anxious  jealoufy  for  the  fafety  of  its  newdy-acquiredcondua. 
liberties.  Although  the  Pniflians  and  Ocnnaus  (the 
Elector  of  Mentz  alone  excepted)  all  continued  to 
temporize,  the  northern  powers,  Sweden  and  Ruilia, 
entered  into  Uriel  engagements  to  re (l ore  tire  old  def- 
potifm  of  France.  On  the  9th  of  November,  a  decree 
was  pafied,  that  the  emigrants  wlio,  after  the  Fn It  of 
January  next,  lhould  be  found  aflembled,  as  at  prefent, 
in  a  hoflile  manner,  beyond  the  frontiers,  Should  be 
conlidercd  as  guilty  of  a  confpiracy,  and  fid Fer  death  ; 
that  the  French  Princes,  and  public  functionaries,  wlio 
Should  not  return  before  that  period,  Should  be  puuifh* 
able  in  the  fame  manner,  and  their  property  forfeited 
during  their  own  lives.  On  the  1 8th,  a  furies  of  ft- 
vere  decrees  was  alfo  pafTed  againit  inch  of  the  ejected 
clergy  as  Still  rerufed  to  take  the  civic  oath.  To  both 

theie  decrees  the  King  oppofed  his  veto,  or  negative. _ 

The  moderate  party,  who  were  attached  to  the  confti. 
tution,  rejoiced  at  this  as  a  proof  of  thc  freedom  of 
their  Sovereign.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  it  excited  a 
mod  violent  clamour,  and  became  the  means  of  excitin  ' 
new  fufpicion  of  the  wishes  oij  the  Court.  A;  this  xc* 
time  an fwers  were  received  from  the  different  foreum  an* 
Courts  to  the  notification  fent  them  of  the  King’s  ^  heaved 
ccptancc  01  the  new  constitution.  Thefe  were  general,  from  fo- 
ly  conceived  in  a  iLk  of  caution,  and  avoided"  eivin^rtl^n 
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Frrricli  open  oitVnce.  The  Emperor  even  prohibited  all  afiem- 
Revolution, ,es  Qf  emigrants  within  liis  ftates  *,  and  the  King 
,  l791'  intimated  to  the  AfTembly  that  lie  had  declared  to  the 
7  Elector  of  Treves,  that  unlefs  the  emigrants  fhould 
ceafe  before  the  15th  of  January  to  make  hoftile  prepa¬ 
rations  within  his  territories,  he  would  be  confidercd  as 
104  the  enemy  of  France.  All  this,  however,  did  not  pre- 
Butth%.nferve  the  court  from  fitfpicion  ;  for  although  the  difie- 
fufpefted?  rent  foreign  courts  had  openly  declared  pacific  inten¬ 
tions,  yet  the  French  emigrants  boldly  afferted,  that  all 
Europe  was  actually  arming  in  their  favour.  .Accord¬ 
ingly  they  ceafed  not  to  folicit  their  equals  in  rank, 
who  itill  remained  within  the  country,  to  leave  it  to 
join  with  them  in  what  they  called  the  royal  caufe.— 
The  unhappy  Louis,  placed  between  a  republican 
party  that  was  gradually  gathering  ilrength,  and  an 
ariftocratical  party  that  was  roufing  Europe  to  arms 
again!!  a  nation  of  which  he  was  the  conftitntional 
chief,  and  a  combination  of  Princes  juitly  fufpefted  of 
wi thing  to  feize  upon  a  part  of  his  dominions,  ilood  in 
a  fituation  which  would  have  perplexed  the  molt  (kilhil 
ilatefman  ;  and  it  is  no  proof  of  incapacity  that  he  fell 
a  facrifice  to  cireumibnces  which  might  have  over¬ 
whelmed  any  known  meafure  of  human  ingenuity.  Ad- 
dreffes  were  crowding  into  the  AfTembly,  difapproving 
the  condnft  of  the  court.  M.  Montmorin  rciigned  ; 
M.  Deleflart  fucceeded  him  ;  and  M.  Cahier  de  Ger- 
ville  became  miniller  of  the  interior.  M.  dn  Portad 
refined  alfo,  and  M.  Narhonne  fucceeded  him  as  mi¬ 
nifter  of  war.  In  the  month  of  November,  M.  Badly ’s 
mayoralty  terminated  ;  and  the  once  popular  La  Fayette 
appeared  as  a  candidate  to  fucceed  him.  But  he  was 
fueeefsfully  oppofed  by  M.  Petion,  a  violent  Jacobin, 
and  a  declared  republican,  wlio  was  elected  mayor  ot 
Paris  by  a  great  majority. 

At  this  period  the  moderate  men,  who  were  mends 
of  the  conftitution,  attempted  to  counteraft  the  influ- 
cnee  of  the  Jacobin  club  by  the  eftabliOiment  of  a  fi¬ 
lin'  milar  one.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  vacant  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Feulllans,  in  which  it  afTcmbled.  The  molt 
aftive  members  of  the  Conftituent  Affembly  belonged 
to  it,  fucli  as  M.  M.  D’Andre,  Barnave^the  Lameths, 
Do  Port,  Raband,  Sieyes,  Chapelier,  Thouret,  La- 
bord,  Taleyrand,  Montefquieu,  Beaumetz,  See.  The 
Jacobins  contrived  to  excite  a  riot  at  the  place  of  their 
meeting,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hall  of  the 
National  AfTembly.  This  afforded,  a  pretext  for^ap- 
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Maximilian,  and  the' Dukes  of  Wirtemberg  and  De tix-  French 
Fonts,  freely  negociatcd.  It  is  unneceffary  to  Jlate  in 
detail  the  fubterfuges  employed,  in  the  mean  time,  by 
the  crafty  Leopold,  for  ainnling  the  French*  with  the 
appearances  of  peace.  M.  DelefTart,  miniller  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  fell  a  facrifice  to  them,  and  probably  to 
the  undecided  character  of  Louis.  He  was  accufed 
by  M.  Briflot  of  not  having  given  timely  notice  to  the 
National  AfTembly  of  the  difpofitions  of  foreign  powers, 
and  of  not  preffing  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  fafety  of  the  nation.  A  decree  of  accufation 
pa  {Ted  again!!  him  in  his  abfence.  He  was  apprehend¬ 
ed,  tried  by  the  high  national  court  at  Orleans, .  and 
executed  in  confequence  of  its  fentence.  _  _  TOg 
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plyino*  to  the  AfTembly  for  the  removal  of  the  new  club. 
The  AfTembly  (bowed  their  difpofition,  by  complying 
with  this  requeft. 

At  the  end  of  tins  year,  the  kingdom  of  France 
r ranee  ...  was  by  no  means  profperous.  The  public  revenue  had 
the  end  of  fallen  far  fliort  of  the  expenditure.  The  emigrant  no* 
i79I  and  b;i;  had  carried  0ut  of  the  kingdom  the  greater  part 
beginning  of  ^  current  co;n>  and  a  variety  of  manutaaurers, 
/V  ’  who  depended  upon  their  oftentatious  luxury,  were  re¬ 
duced  to  much  diltrefs.  The  difpofitions  of  foreign 
courts  appeared  very- doubtful.  The  new  year,  how¬ 
ever,  opened  with  delufive  profpefts  of  tranquillity. — 
The  German  Princes  appeared  fatisfied  with  the  mode 
of  compenfation  which  the  French  had  offered  for  the 
lofs  of  their  poffelTions  in  Alface  and  Lorraine.  1  lie 
Prince  of  Lowcltein  accepted,  of  an  indemnification. — 
The  Princes,  of  Hohenlolic  and  Salm-Saim  declared 
themfclves  ready  to  treat  upon  the  fame  terms.  Prince 
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The  fudden  death  of  Leopold  on  the  firft  of  March  The  death 
gave  rife  to  a  tranfient  hope  that  peace  might  ftill  be  of  the  em- 
preferved.  A  fufpiciou  of  poifon  fell  upon  the  French,  ^deTof 
but  it  was  removed  by  the  detail  of  his  difeafe  that  wast^e  jc^ng  0£ 
fpeedily  publiftied.  On  the  1 6th  of  the  fame  month,  Sweden, 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  wounded  by  a  nobleman  of 
the  name  of  Ankerftrom,  and  died  on  the  29th.  This 
enterprifing  Prince  had  overturned  the  conftitution  of 
his  own  country,  and  he  had  formed  the  project  of  con¬ 
ducing  in  perfon  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  of  commanding  or  accompanying  the  combined  ar¬ 
mies  of  Europe  in  their  attempt  to  avenge  the  caufe  of 
infulted  royalty.  It  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  counter¬ 
act  this  fcheme  that  he  was  affiiffinated.  .  Iog 

The  fudden  fall,  however,  of  thefe  two  enemies  ra-Theemp*. 
ther  accelerated  than  retarded  the  meditated  hoftilities.  ror’s  fuccef- 
The  young  King  of  Hungary,  who  fucceeded  to  the^^P^y 
empire,  made  no  fecret  either  of  his  own  intentions  or  ^Trlikc  in- 
of  the  exiftence  of  a  concert  of  Princes  again!!  France,  tentions. 

M.  Dumonrier  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  war-office, 

M.  Rolland  was  minifter  of  the  interior,  and  M.  Cla- 
viere  minifter  of  finance.  The  Jacobins  were  all-power¬ 
ful.  The  Court  gave  way  to  the  torrent.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  emigrants  was  confifcated,  referving  the 
rights  of  creditors.  The  Imperial  minifter,  Prince 
Kaunitz,  demanded  three  things  of  France ;  1  /?,  The 
reftitution  of  their  feudal  rights  to  the  German  Princes; 

2J/y,  To  reftore  Avignon  to  the  Pope,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  fome  time  before  thrown  of!  their  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  prevailed  with  the  Conftituent  AfTembly  to 
receive  their  country  as  a  part  of  France  ;  and  la/?/y> 

Prince  Kaunitz  demanded,  that  “  the  neighbouring 
powers  fhould  have  no  reafon  for  apprelienfion  from  the 
prefent  weaknefs  of  the  internal  government  of  France.” 

On  receiving  thefe  demands,  the  king  propofed  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war,  which  was  decreed  by  the  National  Af- 
fembly  on  the  20th  of  April,  againit  the  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia . 

The  French  immediately  began  the  war,  by  attack-  And  ^ 
ing  in  three  different  columns  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  Amiri  an 
M.  Theobald  Dillon  advanced  from  Lifle  to  Tournay,  Ncther- 
where  he  found  a  ftrong  body  of  Auftrians  ready  to  re* 
reive  him.  The  national  troops,  unaecullomed  to  fuf- “ 
tain  the  lire  of  regular  foldiers,  were  inftantly  thrown  tacked  by 
into  confufiMi,  and  fled  even  to  the  gates  of  Lifle.  The  the  French, 
cry  of  treafon  refounded  on  all  iides  ;  and  their  com. 
munder,  an  experienced  and  faithful  officer,  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  own  foldiers  and  the  mob.  A  fecond  di- 
vifion  of  io,co©  men,  under  Lieutenant-General  Biron, 
took  poffieffion  of  Qiiivcrain  on  the  29th,  and  marched 
towards  Mens.  General  Biron  was  here  attacked  by 
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Frfncli  the  Auftrians,  whom  he  repulfed.  Hearing,  however, 
^">  of  the  defeat  of  Dillon,-  he  retreated.  A  third  party 
_  advanced  to  Fumes,  hut  afterwards  withdrew.  La 

'  T  ayette  at  tlie  fame  time  advanced  towards  Bouvines, 
half  way  to  Namur,  from  which  he  afterwards  retreated. 
The  whole  of*  thefe  expeditions  were  ill  contrived,  in  as 
much  as  they  divided  the  French  undifeiplined  troops, 
and  expofed  them  in  fmall  bodies  to  the  attack  of  ve¬ 
teran  forces.  The  Auftrians  were  fome  time  before 
they  attempted  to  retaliate.  At  length,  however,  on 
the  nth  of  June,  they  attacked  M.  Gouvion,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  La  Fayette’s  army 
near  Maubenge.  hi.  Gouvion  was  killed  by  a  rolling 
bullet  ;  but  La  Fayette  himfelf  having  come  up,  the 
Auftrians  abandoned  the  field.  In  the  mean  time,  mat¬ 
ters  were  haftening  in  Paris  towards  a  violent  crifis. 
Two  parties,  both  of  which  were  hoftile  to  the  prefent 
h^co/ife-  conftitution,  had  gradually  been  formed  in  the  ftatc. 
fences,  one  wifhed  to  give  more  efledtual  fupport  to  the 

royal  authority,  by  eftabliftung  a  ftnate  or  two  cham¬ 
bers,  to  prevent  the  king’s  vote  from  being  the  foie 
check  upon  popular  enthufiafm.  The  other  party  wifh¬ 
ed  to  fet  afide  royalty  altogether,  and  to  hazard  the 
bold  experiment  of  converting  France  into  a  republic. 
Thefe  laft  were  fupported  by  the  Jacobin  club,  which 
had  now  contrived  to  concentrate  in  itfclf  an  immenfe 
mafs  of  influence.  Innumerable  popular  focieties  wx're 
eftablifhed  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the 
provinces.  With  thefe  a  regular  correfpondcnce  was 
kept  up  by  writing  and  by  emifTaries.  Thus  fchemes 
and  notions  were  inftantaneonfly  propagated  through  a 
great  empire,  and  all  the  violent  fpirits  which  it  con¬ 
tained  were  enabled  to  a&  in  concert  :  But  the  more 
immediate  engine  of  the  republican  party  confided  of 
the  immenfe  population  of  the  metropolis,  whom  they 
now  endeavoured  to  keep  in  conftant  alarm.  For  this 
purpofe  they  alleged,  that  an  Aujlrian  Committee ,  that  is 
to  lay,  a  confpiracy  in  favour  of  the  enemies,  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  exiltcd  among  the  friends  of  the  court.  M.  M. 
Genfonnc  and  Brifibt  even  offered  in  the  affembly  to 
prove  the  exiftence  of  this  pretended  Aufliian  com¬ 
mittee.  A  report  was  next  circulated,  that  the  king 
intended  to  abfcond  from  the  capital  on  the  23d  of 
May.  His  majefty  publicly  contradicted  thefe  accufa- 
tions  as  calumnies,  but  they  made  110  fmall  imprellion 
upon  the  minds  of  the  public.  New  decrees  were  now 
made  againft  the  refractory  clergy,  but  thefe  his  rnajefty 
refufed  to  fanCtion.  A  propofal  was  alfo  made  and  de¬ 
creed  in  the  affembly  to  form  a  camp  of  20,000  meir 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  that  for  this  levy  every 
canton  in  the  kingdom  fhould  contribute  one  horfeman 
and  four  infantry.  The  national  guard  of  Pan’s  dif- 
hked  the  propofal,  and  the  king  gave  to  it  his  negative. 
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tings  and  harangues ;  and  in  both  of  thefe  the  noted  French 
incendiary  Marat  took  the  lead.  Revolution*, 

On  the  20th  of  June  M.  Roederer,  the  Procurcur  Ge- 
neral  Syndic  informed  the  national  afTembly,  that,  con- 
trary  to  law,  formidable  bodies  of  armed  men  were  pre-An  armed 
paring  to  prefent  petitions  to  the  king,  and  to  the  iia-m'1,march- 
tional  afTembly.  A  pail  of  them  fpccdilv  appeared?  thr2uZh 
with  St  Huruge  and  Santerre  a  brewer  at  their  head.Wy,  fUr“" 
They  marched  through  the  hall  in  a  procefiion  that  rounds  the 
lafted  two  hours,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  fhu.-llrries 
the  number  of  about  40,000.  They  furioundcd  the^d  inful.t8 
Fliuilleries.  The  gates  were  thrown  open;  and  011  an  family! 
attempt  to  break  the  door  of  the  apartment,  where  the 
king  then  was,  he  ordered  them  to  be  admitted.  His 
filter  the  princefs  Elizabeth  never  departed  from  his 
fide  during  four  or  five  hours  that  he  was  furrounded 
by  the  multitude,  and  compelled  to  hlten  to  every  in¬ 
dignity.  All  this  while  Petion,  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
was  unaccountably  abfent.  He  at  length,  however, 
arrived,  and  alfo  a  deputation  from  the  afTembly.  The 
queen,  with  her  children  and  the  princefs  de  Lamballe, 
were  in  the  mean  time  in  the  council-chamber,  where, 
though  protected  from  violence,  they  were  yet  exjiofed 
to  much  infult.  At  laft,  in  confequeuce  of  the  approach 
of  evening,  and' of  the  entreaties  of  Pctios,  the  multi¬ 
tude  gradually  difperftd. 

.The  indignities  fufFtred  011  this  day  by  the  roy  al  fa- The  more 
mily  were  in  fome  refpe&s  not  unfavourable  to  their refj  edible 
caufc.  A  great  number  of  the  rnoft  refpeCftable  inha-inhabitanto 
bitants  of  the  capital  were  afharr.ed  of  fuch  proceed  in  ct$.  ar,c 
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indeed  at  this  time  the  king  feems  to  have  come  to  z 
refoliition  of  Handing  out  againft  the  Jacobin  party,  to 
which  he  had  for  fome  time  yitidtcL  The  miniftry 
were  therefore  difmifted,  excepting  M.  Duinourier,  and 
others  were  appointed  in  their  Head.  By  this  event 
Du mourier  loft  the  confdenee  of  the  Jacobin  club.  Fie 
faw  his  error,  refigned  his  office,  and  joined  the  army. 
In  the  mean  time  a  decree  had  been  paffed;  authorifin»r 
die  manufa£Iory  of  pikes  for  the  purpofe  of  aiming 
cheaply  the  lower  clafs  of  citizens.  All  means  were 
ufed  to  render  the  king  odious  by  inflammatory  wrl- 


They  complained  of  them  feverely  in  a  petition  to  the  conduct. 
afTembly,  and  addre.Tes  to  the  fame  purpofe  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  feveral  departments.  The  directory  of  the 
department  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  were  M. 
Rochefaucault  aad  M.  Tulleyrand,  publifhed  a  declara¬ 
tion  (lifapproving  of  the  conduct  of  the  mayor,  and  of 
M.  Manuel  the  procurcur  of  the  commune,  whom  they 
afterwurds  fufpended  from  their  offices,  although  they 
were  fpeedily  reilored  by  a  decree  of  the  affembly.  At 
the  fame  time,  La  layette  ieaving  his  army  fuddenlyy 
appeared  on  the  26th  at  the  bar  of  the  national  afiem- 
bly.  lie  declared  that  he  came  to  exprefs  the  indig¬ 
nation  which  the  whole  army  felt  on  account  of  the 
events  of  the  20th  :  he  called  upon  the  afTembly  to  pu- 
nifh  the  promoters  of  thefe  events,  and  to  difTolve  the 
factious  clubs.  The  fudden  appearance  of  La  Fayette 
threw  the  Jacobins  into  conflernntion,  and  from  that 
period  they  never  ceafed  to  calumniate  him. 

On  the  tfl-ofjuly,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Jean  de  pi  ' y 
Brie,  the  affembly  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made, of  p.-ulhr 
that  the  country  was  in  danger.  On  the  6th,  the  kin-r  march-/' 
gave  intimation  that  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  marching :ivaillil 
with  52,000  men  to  co-operate  againft  France.  The  an<6‘ 
French  arms  were  at  this  time  fomewhat  fuccefsful  iu 
the  Aufliian  Netherlands;  but  the  cabinet  fpeedily 
thought  it  neceffary  to  order  the  armies  to  retreat :  ;i 
meafure  which  was  afterwards  publicly  cenfurcd  by 
Marftrall  Luckncr. 

On  the  7th,  a  fingular  feene  occurred  in  the  nation-  v,0il S. , 
al  afTembly.  At  the  iidlant  that  M.  Brifl'ot  was  about fpeechnt 
to  commence  an  oration,  M.  Lammourette  bifliop  0ft-e  biiliop 
Lyons  requefled  to  he  heard  for  a  few  minutes.  He1 1  Lyy,is* 
expatiated  on  the  necefiityof  union  among  the  men. hers 
of  the  affembly,  and  of  facriiicing  their  paffions  and  pre¬ 
judices- 
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Trench  uulices  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  He  concluded  an 
Eevo!ution,an-mate(^  add.refs  with  thefe  words,  “  Let  all  who  hold 
l79^’  ,  in  equal  deteftation  a  republic  and  two  chambers,  and 
U  who  wiffi  to  maintain  the  conftitution  as  it  is,  rite  . 

The  words  were  fcarcely  pronounced  when  the  whole 
affembly  flarted  from  their  feats.  Men  of  all  parties 
folemnly  embraced  each  other,  and  protefted  their  a  • 
herence  to  the  conftitution.  A  deputation  announced 
this  happy  event  to  the  kin g  ;  who  immediately  came 
and  congratulated  them  in  a  fhort  fpeech,  wluc  VT*S 
received  with  infinite  applaufe.  The  only  good  effect, 
however,  produced  by  this  temporary  agreement  was-, 
that  the  feftival  of  the  14th  of  July,  which  was  celebra¬ 
ted  with  the  ufual  magnificence,  paffed  over  m  tran- 

qUOn\iie  25th  of  July,  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  iffued 
at  Coblentz  his  celebrated  manifefto.  It  declared  the 
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fate-  Both  allegations  are  probably  true.  Every  motive 
which  can  influence  the  mind  of  man  mull  have  indu-*^ 
ced  Louis  towifh  to  be  at  a  diitance  from  the  fa&ious  and  ^ 
fan  gu  in  ary  capital.  And  the  fubfequent  conduct  of^ 
the"  republicans  authorife  us  to  believe  them  capable  of 
the  worfc  crime  that  was  laid  to  their  charge.  .  ,]s 

Various  charges  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  afMe, 
fembly  againft  La  Fayette,  and  the  8th  of  Augufl 
appointed  for  their  difeuffion.  In  the  mean  time,  on  m 
the  3d  of  Augufl,  Petion  the  mayor,  at  the  head  of  a 

deputation  from  the  fedlions  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the 
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of  file  ai  Vjuuicia/i  in*  - 

duke  of  ^  pUrpofe  of  the  intended  invafion  of  France  to  be  trie  re- 

(Bun-fwick  ]Jlorl;tion  of  thc  French  kin^  to  full  authority.  It  de- 
dared  the  national  guard  of  France  refponfible  for  the 
prefervation  of  ti-anquillity ;  and  threatened  with  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  death,  as  rebels  to  their.  king,  thofe  who 
Ihould  appear  in  arms  againft  the  allied  powers.  All 
men  holding  offices,  civil  or  military,  were  threatened 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  all  ci¬ 
ties.  The  city  of  Paris  in  particular,  and  the  national 
affembly,  were  declared  refponfible  for  every  infult  which 
might  be  offered  to  the  royal  family.  It  was  declared, 
that  if  they  were  not  immediately  placed  in  fafety,  the 
•allies  were 'refolved  to  inflift  “  on  thofe  who  fhould  de- 
ferve  it  the  moft  exemplary  and  ever  memorable  aven¬ 
ging  pnnifhments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Pans  to  mi¬ 
litary  execution,  and  expofmg  it  to  total  deftruclion  ; 
and  the  rebels  who 'fhould  be  guilty  of  illegal  leiiflance 
fhould  fuffer  the  punifhments  which  they  fhould  have 
deferred.”  This  fanguinary  and  imprudent  manifefto 
merated  as  a  warrant  for  the  definition  of  the  unfor 
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bar,  and  in  a  folemn  fpeech  demanded  the  depofition  of 
the  king.  The  difeuffion  of  the  accufation'  againfl  La 
Fayette* was  confidercd  as  a  trial  of  ftrength  between 
the  parties  :  he  was  acquitted,  however,  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  200  ;  and  the  republican  party,  defp airing  of 
carrying  their  point  by  a  vote  ©f  the  national  aflembly, 
refolved  to  have  recoiirfe  to  infurredlion  and  force 
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tunate  Louis  XVT.  It  left  no  middle  party  m  the  na¬ 
tion.  All  who  wifhed  to  preferve  freedom  in  any  form, 
and  all  who  loved  the  independence  of  their  country, 
were  inftantly  united.  At  the  fame  time,  the  reproach¬ 
es  call  on  the  king  by  the  Jacobins  now  gained  umver- 
fal  credit.  The  kings  of  Pruffia  and  of  Hungary  told 
the  French  nation,  that  their  monarch  was  fecretly  hof- 
tile  to  the  conftitution  ;  and  the  reftoration  of  him  and 
his  family  to  defpotic  power  was  made  the  foie  pre- 
tence  for  a  bloody  and  dangerous  war. 

But  actvan-  The  republican  party  faw  the  advantage  which  they 
rageouti  to  had  now  gained,  and  refolved  upon  the  depofition  of 
rhe  iepubii"t]ie  Ling.  The  chief  engine  which  they  meant  to  em- 
can  party,  j  Jn  this  fervice  confifted  of  about  1500  men,  who 
MvVto  de-had  come  to  Paris  at  the  period  of  the  confederation  on 
pefe  him.  the  14th  of  Jul)',  and  therefore  called  faderet,  and  who 
were  alfo  fometimes  denominated  Marfeillois ,  from  the 
place  from  which  the  greater  number  of  them  came. 
Next  to  thefe,  dependence  was  placed  in  the  populace 
of  the  fuburbs  of  the  capital.  The  defigns  of  th$  re¬ 
publicans  were  not  unknown  to  the  court,  and  both 
parties  were  forming  plans  of  operation.  It  is.  faid 
that  the  royal  party  intended  that  the  king  and  his  fa- 
inily  fhould  fuddtnly  leave  the  capital,  and  proceed  to 
as  great  a  diftance  as  the  conftitution  permitted.  The 
republicans  are  faid  to  have  intended  to  feize  the  perfon 
of  the  king,  and  to  confine  him  in  the  caftle  of  Vin¬ 
cennes  till  a  national  convention  fhould  decide  upon  his 
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On  the  evening  of  the  ptli  of  Auguft,  about  ijoojj^ 
gentlemen,  officers  of  tbe  army,  and  others,  repaired 
the  palace,  refolved  to  prated  the  royal  family  or  to 
die  in  their  defence  :  added  to  thefe  were  70©  Swifs 
guards,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  amounting  to  about 
1  coo.  Mandat,  the  commander  of  the  national  guards, 
a  man  who  was  firmly  attached  to  the  conftitution,  had 
procured  2400  of  that  body  and  12  pieces  of  cannon. 
With  fuch  a  force,  it  has  been  generally  thought  that, 
by  vigorous  and  fteady  councils,  the  palace,  which  is  a 
kind  7>f  caftle,  might  have  been  fuccefsfully  defended ; 
and  what  is  now  called  a  revolution  might  have  bom 
the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Meanwhile  the  affembly  de¬ 
clared  its  fittings  permanent.  Petion  was  at  the  palace 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  Some  apprelienfions 
were  entertained,  or  pretended  to  be  entertained,  for  his 
fafety  (for  the  whole  of  this  bufmefs  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  republicans,  the  moft  infernal  plot),  and  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  affembly  brought  him  away.  At  mid- 
ni<rht  the  to?fin  or  alarm  bell  was  founded,  and  the 
drums  beat  to  arms  through  the  city.  At  this  lnltant 
a  number  of  the  moft  active  leaders  of  the  republican 
party  affembled,  and  elefted  a  new  common  council  or 
commune.  The  perfons  thus  irregularly  chofen  inftant If 
took  poffeffion  of  the  common  hall,  and  drove  out  the 
lawful  members  ;  who,  with  that  weaknefs  with  which 
men  are  apt  to  (brink  from  ftations  of  refponfrbility  111  pe¬ 
rilous  times,  readily  gave  place  to  the  Harpers.  The  ne* 
commune  fent  repeated  meffages  to  M.  Mandat,  reqm- 
ring  his  attendance  upon  important  bufmeis.  He  w 
occupied  in  arranging  the  troops  in  the  beft  order  a* 
round  the  palace  ;  but  fufpeaing  nothing,  he  went  t 
the  common  hall,  and  was  there  aftomfhed  to  hnd  a  dif¬ 
ferent  aflembly  from  what  he  expe&ed.  He  was  a- 
bruptly  accufed  of  a  plot  to  maffacre  the  people,  a" 
ordered  to  prifon  ;  but  as  he  deicended  the 
was  (hot  with  a  piftol,  and  Sahterre  was  appointed  1 
his  ftead  to  command  the  national  guard. 

On  this  eventful  night  no  perfon  in  the  palaee  we» 
to  bed.  About  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10  ■ 
the  king  defeended  into  the  gardens  to  renew 
troops.  He  was  received  with  fhouts  of  Vive  k  roi 
cepting  from  the  artillery,  who  fhouted  Vive  b  ^  . 
The  king  returned  to  the  palace,  and  the  mult 
continued  to  colleft.  The  national  guard  feeme  l 
determined  about  what  they  were  to  do,  as  they  a  ^ 
bled  in  divifions  near  the  palace  ;  and  had  a  (tea 1 
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fulance  been  made  from  within,  it  is  probable  they 
•<  n,  would  have  joined  the  royal  party.  But  towards  eight 
o’clock  M.  Roederer  procured  admittance  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  and  told  the  king  that  armed  multitudes  were  af- 
fembling  in  hoftile  array  around  the  Thuilleries ;  that 
the  national  guard  was  not  to  he  depended  upon  ;  and 
that,  in  cafe  of  refinance,  the  whole  royal  family  would 
moft  certainly  be  maffacred.  He  therefore  advifed  the 
king  to  feek  protection  in  the  hall  of  the  national  af¬ 
fembly.  With  this  advice  the  king,  with  his  ufual  fa- 
i  cility  of  temper,  was  ready  to  comply  ;  but  the  queen 
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oppofed  with  vehemence  the  humiliating  propofal.  Be¬ 
coming  gradually,  however, 


alarmed  for  the  fafety  of 
her  children,  (he  gave  her  confeut  ; 
queen,  the  priucefs  Elizabeth,  with 


and  the  king  and 
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priucefs  royal,  went  on  foot  to  the  hall  of  the  affembly. 
“  1  am  come  hither  (faid  his  inajefty)  to  prevent  a 
great  crime.  Among  you,  gentlemen,  I  believe  myfelf 
in  fafety.”  By  an  article  of  the  constitution  the  affem- 
bly  could  net  deliberate  in  prefence  of  the  king.  The 
royal  family  were,  therefore,  placed  in  a  narrow  box  fe- 
parated  from  the  hall  by  a  railing,  where  they  remain¬ 
ed  for  14  hours  without  any  place  to  which  they  could 
retire  for  refrefliment,  excepting  a  very  fmall  dofet  ad¬ 
joining.  Here  they  fat  likening  to  debates,  in  which 
the  royal  character  and  office  were  treated  with  every 
mark  of  infult. 

When  the  king  left  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleiies, 
he  unfortunately  forgot  to  order  it  to  he  immediately 
furrendered.  He  recolkded  this  as  foon  as  he  reached 
the  afembly,  and  fent  orders ‘for  this  purpofe  ;  but  it 
was  now  too  late.  The  infurgents  amounted  to  about 
20,000  effective  men.'  They  were  drawn  up  in  tolera¬ 
ble  order  by  WeRerman  a  Pruffian,  and  had  about  30 
pieces  of  cannon  along  with  them.  The  gentlemen 
within  the  palace,  who  had  affembled  to  protect  the 
king’s  perfon,  were  now  difpirited,  and  knew  not  what 
part  to  ad.  The  commander  of  the  Swifs,  M.  Affry, 
was  abfent,  and  the  captains  knew  not  what  to  do;  and 
the  national  guard  had  no  leader  in  confequence  of  the 
death  of  Mandat.  About  nine  o’clock  the  outer  gates 
)Vere  ^orcec^  °Pen  ?  and  the  infurgents  farmed  their  line 
cr  !  in  /ront  ^ie  palace.  A  bloody  combat  commenced 
chiefly  between  the  Marfeillois  and  the  Swifs.  After 
a  brave  refinance  of  about  an  hour,  the  Suifs  were  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  and  gave  way.  All  of  them  that 
could  be  found  in  the  palace  were  maffacred ;  feme 
even  while  imploring  quarter  on  their  knees.  Others 
Heaped  into  the  city,  and  were  protected  by  individu¬ 
als*  Of  this  brave  regiment,  however,  only  200  furvi- 
ved  ;  but  every  human  being,  even  the  loweil  fervants 
found  in  the  palace,  were  put  to  death.  The  Swifs 
taken  prifo tiers  in  various  quarters  were  conduced  to 
the  door  of  the  affembly,  and  taken  by  a  decree  under 
the  protection  of  the  Hate.  But  the  fanguinary  multi, 
tude  infilled  upon  putting  them  to  inflant  death  ;  and 
the  affembly  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  unable 
to  protect  them,  had  not  the  Marfeillois  interfered  in 
their  favour. 

The  fufpenfion  of  the  royal  authority  was  now  de¬ 
creed,  and  the  nation  was  invited  to  eled  a  Convention 
to  determine  the  nature  of  its  future  government.  On 
this  uncommon  occafion  all  Frenchmen  of  21  years  of 
^were  declared  capable  of  electing,  and  of  being 
elected,  deputies  to  the  new  national  Convention.  Com- 
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miffioners  were,  in  the  mean  time,  fent  on  the  fame  French 
evening  to  give  to  the  arrqies  a  falfe  and  favourable  ac-  Re\a.ution*» 

count  of  thefe  tranfadions.  The  royal  family  were  . _ H _.i 

fent  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Temple  in  the  midftof  the 
city,  to  remain  there  under  a  find  guard  5  *  and  all  per- 
fons  of  rank  who  had  been  attached  to  them  were  fei- 
zed  and  committed  to  the  different  prifons. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Pa*  Bloody 
ris  at  this  time,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  at  the  fame  rem?er  °f 
inflant  when  the  multitude  with  bloody  fury  were  maf- 
facring  the  menial  fervants  in  the  palace,  and  could  *  * 
fcarcely  be  refinanc'd  from  offering  violence  to  the 
Swifs  who  were  made  prifoners,  they  would  fuffer  110 
ad  of  pillage  to  pafs  unpniiifhed.  Several  attempts  of 
this  kind  were  accordingly  followed  by  tire  inflant 
death  of  the  criminals.  The  plate,  the  jewels,  and 
money  found  in  the  Thuilleries  were  brought  to  the 
national  affembly,  and  thrown  down  in  the  hall.  One 
man,  whole  drefs  and  appearance  befpoke  extreme  po¬ 
verty,  eafl  upon  the  table  an  hat  full  of  gold. — But  the 
minds  of  thefe  men  were  elevated  by  enthnfiafni ;  and 
they  conceived  themfelves  as  at  this  moment  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  freedom,  and  objects  of  terror  to  the  kings  of 
,  the  earth.  T , „ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fituatiou  of  France  was  ex-Crit  cal  fl. 
t remedy  critical,  and  it  appeared  very' doubtful  if  the  tuanon  of 
new  Convention  would  ever  be  fuffered  to  affemble. the  w,'o!e 
La  Fayette  lmd  accidentally  got  fpcedy  notice  of  the  l>ri‘“ 
events  of  the  10th  of  Anguft.  He  advifed  the  magi- 
flrates  of  the  town  of  Sedan  to  imprifon  the  commiffion- 
ers  from  the  national  affembly  when  they  lhould  arrive 
there  ;  which  was  accordingly  done.  He^  at  the  fame 
time,  publifhed  an  addrefs  to  his  army,  calling  upon  ^ 
them  to  fupport  the  king  and  the  conRitution  ;  but  Fayertc 

finding  that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  on  the  withdraws 
19th  Anguft.  he  left  his  camp  in  the  night,  accompa- r*ie 
nied  only  by  his  ftaff  and  a  few  fervants.  They  took  nnd  ^ 
the  ront  of  Rochefort  in  Liege,  which  was  a  neutral  chaiada*. 
country  ;  but  were  met  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who 
took  them  prifoners,  and  they  were  detained  in  Pruf- 
fian  and  Auftrian  dungeons  till  autumn  1794,  when 
it  is  faid  that  La  Fayette  himfelf  made  his  efcape. 

The  fevere  treatment  of  this  man  was  probably  a  conli- 
derable  error  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  His  fide¬ 
lity  to  his  king  is  very  generally  admitted;  though  fome 
have  entertained  ftrong  fufpicions  of  his  having  ad ed  a 
very  hafe  part  to  that  unfortunate  monarch  ;  and  in  the 
Britifti  houfe  of  commons  he  has  been  called  an  abandon  ¬ 
ed  ruffian.  This  expreffiiOn  is  certainly  too  ilrong.  His 
errors  feem  to  have  been  tliofe  of  the  head  rather  than  of 
the  heart;  and  at  all  events,  lie  fhould  have  been  proteded 
by  the  allies  if  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  encourage  fubfe- 
quentdefertions  among  the  officers  of  the  republican  army. 

To  return  from  this  digreffion.  The  commiffioners 
were  foon  fet  at  liberty  at  Sedan,  and  received  with  ap- 
plaufe  by  the  army  of  La  Fayette.  General  Arthur 
Dillon  at  firffi  entered  into  the  fentiments  of  La  Fayette; 
but  the  politic  Dumom  ier  diverted  him  from  his  pur¬ 
pofe,  and  by  this  means  regained  his  credit  with  the 
Jacobins,  and  was  appointed  commander  in  chief.  The 
other  generals,  Biron,  Montefquien,  Kelleiman,  and 
Cuiline,  made  no  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the  na¬ 
tional  affembly. 

Meanwhile,  the  combined  armies  of  Auflria  and 
Pruffia  had  entered  France.  The  duke  of  Brunfwick’s 
Z  armv 
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French  army  was  above  50,000  ftrong.  General  Clairfait  had 
Revoluticn,j0inecj  |j£m  with  15,000  Auftrians,  and  a  confiderable 
,  1'^2‘  body  of  HefTians,  along  with  20,000  French  emigrants; 

1-27  amounting  in  all  to  90,000  men.  To  oppofe  thefe, 

The  combi- Dumourier  had  only  17,000  men  collefted  near  the 
ned  armies  p0jnt  from  which  the  enemy  were  approaching  in 
Trance  in  Luxembourg.  The  French  emigrants  had  given  the 
great  foice,  duke  of  Brunfwick  fuch  an  account  of  the  diftrafted 
hate  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  pretended  difaf- 
feftion  of  all  orders  of  men  towards  the  ruling  faction 
in  Paris,  that  no  reftilance  of  any  importance  was  ex¬ 
pected.  When  the  combined  troops,  confifting  either 
of  Heady  Auftrian  or  Hungarian  battalions,  or  of  thefe 
well  difeiplined  Pruffians  which  the  great  Frederick 
had  inured  to  the  bell  military  difeipline,  were  reviewed 
in  Germany  before  fetting  out  on  their  march,  it  is 
faid  that  the  fpeftators,  among  whom  the  French  caufe 
was  not  unpopular,  beheld  them  with  anxiety  and  re¬ 
gret,  and  pitied  the  unhappy  country  againft  which 
this  irrefiftible  force  was  direfted.  The  foldiers  and 
their  officers  regarded  themfelves  as  departing  for  a 
hunting  match,  or  an  excurfion  of  pleafure  ;  and  many 
of  the  ufual  accommodations  of  an  army  were  ill  attend¬ 
ed  to,  fuch  as  hofpitals,  &c.  The  beginning  of  their 
progrefs  into  France  juftified  thefe  expectations.  Long- 
wy  furrendered  after  a  ficge  of  15  hpurs,  although  well 
fortified,  poffeffed  of  a  garrifon  of  3500  men,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  71  pieces  of  cannon.  The  news  of  this 
event  irritated  the  affembly  fo  much,  that  they  decreed, 
that,  when  retaken,  the  houfes  of  the  citizens  fiiould 
be  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and,  diftruftful  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  they  decreed  that  the  municipal  officers  of 
a  towni  fiiould  hereafter  have  power  to  coutroul  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  council  of  war.  Verdun  was  next 
fummoned  ;  and  here  the  municipality  compelled  the 
governor  M.  Beaurepiarc  to  furrender.  That  officer, 
difappointed  and  enraged,  fliot  himfelf  dead  with  a  pi- 
ftol  in  prefence  of  the  council,  and  on  the  2d  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Pruffian  troops  entered  the  town. 

The  news  of  this  fecond  capture,  and  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the'  Pruffians,  fpread  an  inflant  alarm 
through  Paris.  It  was  propofed  to  raife  a  volunteer 
army,  which  fiiould  fet  out  immediately  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Tlie  common  council,  which  was  now  led  by 
Robefpierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  others  of  the  moil 
fanguinary  character,  ordered  the  alarm-guns  to  be  fired, 
and  the  populace  to  be  fummoned  to  meet  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  to  enroll  themfelves  to  march  againft 
the  enemy.  The  people  affembled,  and  either  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  premeditated  plan,  or,  which  is  not  very 
probable,  of  an  inftantaneous  movement,  a  number  of 
voices^  exclaimed,  that  “  the  domeftic  foes  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  deftroyed  before  its  foreign  enemies 
were  attacked.” 

Parties  of  armed  men  proceeded  without  delay  to 
the  prifons  where  the  non-juring  clergy,  the  Swifs  offi¬ 
cers,  and  thofe  confined  ftnee  the  10th  of  Auguft  on 
account  of  praftices  againft  the  ftate,  were  detained  in 
cuftody.  They  took  out  the  prifoners  one  by  one, 
gave  them  a  kind  of  mock  trial  before  a  jury  of  them¬ 
felves,  acquitted  fome  few,  and  murdered  the  reft.  A- 
mong  thefe  laft  was  the  princefs  de  Lamballe.  She 
was  taken  from  her  bed  before  this  bloody  tribunal,  and 
mafiacred;  her  head  was  carried  by  the  populace  to  the 
Temple^  to  be  feen  by  the  queen,  whofe  friend  fhe  was. 
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Thefe  maftacres  lafted  for  two  days,  and  upwards  of  ht^ 
1000  perfons  were  put  to  death.  There  is  fcarce  any^vol^ 
thing  in  hiftory  that  can  be  reprefented  as  parallel  to  ^ 
them ;  they  were  committed,  it  is  faid,  by  lefs  than 
300  men,  in  the  midft  of  an  immenfe  city,  which 
heard  of  them  with  horror,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
national  affembly,  which,  by  going  in  a  body,  could 
have  put  an  end  to  them.  But  fuch  was  the  confufion 
and  difmay  of  thefe  two  difgraceful  days,  that  110  man 
dared  to  ftir  from  his  own  houfe  ;  and  every  one  belie¬ 
ved  that  the  whole  city,  excepting  his  own  ftreet,  was 
engaged  in  m* fiacre  and  blood fhed.  The  national 
guards  were  all  ready  at  their  refpeftive  polls,  but  no 
man  direfted  them  to  aft :  and  there  is  too  much  rea* 
fon  to  fufpeft  that  Santerre  and  the  chiefs  of  the  com¬ 
mune  connived,  at  leaft,  at  the  tranfaftion.  Iw 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Dumourier  was  taking  Stated 
the  belt  mcafures  to  protraft  the  march  of  the  enemy N 
till  the  army  of  Kellerman,  confifting  of  20,000  men, 
could  join  him  from  Lorraine,  and  that  of  Bo  union  vilieoim 
from  Handers,  amounting  to  13,000;  together  with. rier, 
whatever  new  levies  Luckner  might  be  able  to  fend 
him  from  Chalons.  The  foreft  of  Argonne  extends 
from  north  to  fouth  upwards  of  40  miles  ;  it  lay  direct¬ 
ly  in  the  route  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  who  muft 
either  force  his  way  acrofs  it,  or  make  a  circuit  of  40 
miles  by  the  pafs  of  Grandpre  on  the  north,  or  by  Bar- 
Icduc  on  the  fouth.  The  pafs  that  lay  dircftly  in  his 
route  was  that  of  Bicfme.  After  furveying  Dillon’s 
pofition  here,  he  left  a  party  of  20,000  men  to  watch 
it ;  and  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  took  the  cir-  it; 
cuitous  rout  by  Grandpre  on  the  north.  Here  Du-ThePr; 
mourier  waited  to  receive  him,  and  was  attacked  on  the 
1  2tli  and  13th  without  fuccefs :  but  on  the  14th,  thetr£at^ 
attack  of  the  Pruffians  was  irrefiftible,  and  D 11  mourier  do  not  it 
retreating,  gave  up  the  pafs.  On  his  march  he  was  fobwip 
violently  prefied  by  the  advanced  cavalry  of  the  Pruf-Jjf ^ 
fians,  that  his  army,  at  one  time,  was  feized  with  a  pa¬ 
nic,  and  fled  before  1500  men  ;  who,  if  they  had  puih- 
ed  their  advantage,  might  have  difperfed  it.  On  the 
15th,  however,  Dumourier  encamped  at  St  Menehould, 
and  began  to  fortify  it.  Bournonville’s  army  joined 
Dumourier  on  the  17th.  The  duke  of  Brunfwick 
formed  a  plan  of  attacking  Kellerman  before  his  junc¬ 
tion  could  be  completed.  That  general  arrived  on  the‘ 

19th  within  a  mile  of  Dumourier’s  camp  ;  the  project¬ 
ed  attack  took  place  ;  the  Pruffians  manoeuvred  with 
their  ufual  coolnefs  and  addrefs  ;  they  attempted  to 
furround  Kellerman’s  army,  but  this  could  not  be  ac- 
complifhed.  The  French  troops  preferved  excellent 
order,  while  the  national  vivacity  was  conftantly  fiiovv- 
ing  itfclf  in  their  fhouts  and  patriotic  fongs :  400 
French  were  killed,  and  500  wounded ;  the  lofs  of 
the  Pruffians  was  much  greater :  and,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  Kellerman  joined  Dumourier  at  the  end  of 
the  engagement  without  oppofition.  At  the  time  that 
the  attack  was  made  on  the  army  of  Kellerman,  an  at¬ 
tempt  Wfis  made  to  force  Dillon’s  camp  at  Biefme  by 
the  20,000  men  that  had  been  left  in  its  vicinity,  but 
without  fuccefs  ;  and  this  large  detachment  was  thus 
prevented  from  crofting  the  foreft  of  Argonne  and  join¬ 
ing  the  duke  of  Brunfwick.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  thefe  engagements  the  French  owed  their  fuperionty 
chiefly  to  the  excellence  of  their  artillery  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  ferved  to  convince  their  enemies  that  they 
8.  hai 
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had  lo  contend  with  regular  military  bodies,  and  not 
n’with  uudifcfplined  multitudes,  as  they  expe&ed. 

V  ^  The  duke  of  Brunfwick  encamped  his  army  at  La 
Lun,  near  the  camp  of  Dumourier.  And  here  the 
ij  f-  Pruifians  began  to  be  in  extreme  diftvefs  both  from 
i  ficknefs  and  famine.  No  temptation  could  induce  the 
fy  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  carry  pioviiions  to  the 
hoftiie  camp,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  French  army 
was  abundantly  fnpplied. 

Bournonville,  \vith  a  body  of  4000  men,  intercepted 
feveral  droves  of  cattle  and  other  convoys  of  provillons 
deftined  for  the  Pruffiaris.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  roads  were  uncommonly  deep.  Expofed  to  the 
cold,  the  moilture,  and  want_of  provillons,  the  Pruffians 
raffily  ate  great  quantities  of  the  grapes  of  Champagne. 
The  confcquence  of  this  was,  that  an  epidemical  diftem- 
per  commenced  and  fpread  through  the  army  to  fuch  an 
extent,  that  10,000  men  at  one  time  were  unfit  for  duty. 
The  duke  of  Brunfwick,  however,  Hill  commanded  a 
force  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  Dumourier ; 
and  he  has  been  much  cenfured  for  not  attacking  his 
camp,  and  forcing  him  to  engage.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  the  veteran  and  numer.ous  force  which  he  com¬ 
manded  would  have  marched  to  certain  vi&ory  a* 
gainfl  the  raw  troops  that  oppofed  them  ;  that,  ha¬ 
ving  defeated  Dumourier’s  army,  there  was  nothing 
to  oppofe  their  march  to  Paris.  But  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  had  entered  France  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  in  its  prefent  diftra&ed  ftate  no  regular  army  could 
be  brought  into  the  field  againfl  him,  and  that  the 
people  at  large  were  hoftiie  to  the  ruling  fadlion.  The 
contrary  of  all  this  had  turned  out  to  be  true.  Fie 
found  himfclf  in  the  midft  of  an  hoftiie  people,  and  op¬ 
pofed  by  fkilful  military  chiefs.  A  defeat  in  fuch  a 
iituation  would  have  brought  certain  ruin  to  his  army  ; 
•and  even  the  lofs  fuftained  in  the  acquifition  of  a  victo¬ 
ry  might  have  proved  equally  fatal.  The  remains  of 
the  French  army  would  not  fail  to  hang  upon  his  rear ; 
and  from  the  difpofition  of  the  people  it  appeared  im- 
poflible  to  afceitain  to  what  amount  that  army  might 
be  fuddenly  inereafed.  After  propoflng  a  truce,  there¬ 
fore,  which  lafled  eight  days,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
towards  Grandpre,  and  no  advantage  was  gained  over 
him  in  the  courfe  of  it.  Verdun  was  retaken  by  the 
French  on  the  1 2th  of  October,  and  Longwy  on  the 
1 8 tli ;  the  fiege  of  Thionville  was  at  the  fame  time  raifed. 
That  fmall,  but  ftrong  fortrefs,  under  the  command  of 
general  Felix  Wimpfen,  had  held  in  check  an  army  of 
15,000  men. 

While  the  Pruffians  were  advancing  from  the  north- 
lind  eaft,  the  Auftrians  under  the  duke  of  Saxe  Tefchen 
f  ly  laid  fiege  to  Lifle.  The  council-general  of  the  com- 
?  mune  anfwered  the  fummons  of  the  befiegers  thus, (i  We 
“  i  [h  have  juft  renewed  our  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation, 
and  to  maintain  liberty  and  equality,  or  to  die  at  our 
poll.  We  will  not  perjure  ourfelves.”  Such  was  the 
cant  of  thefe  men  who  had  already  perjured  themfelves 
by  contributing  to  overturn  the  conftitution  which  they 
had  repeatedly  fworn  to  defend.  The  Auftrian  batte¬ 
ries  began  to  play  upon  the  town  on  the  29th,  and  were 
chiefly  directed  againfl:  that  quarter  which  was  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  the  lower  clafs  of  citizens,  for  the  purpofe  of  ma¬ 
king  them  mutinous  and  feditious.  This  procedure  was 
ill  judged.  The  lower  clafles  of  mankind  are  always 
5mich  accuftomed  to  hardfhips,  and  they  go  fartheft  in 
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fupport  of  any  enthufiaftic  principle  they  have  been 
perfuaded  to  adopt.  Accordingly,  thou  * 
of  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  citizen: 
of  Lille  became  daily  more  obllinate.  They  received 
each  other  into  the  lioufes  that  were  ftill  Handing,  and 
every  vault  and  cellar  was  occupied.  Although  up¬ 
wards  of  30,000  red-hot  balls  and  6000  bombs  were 
thrown  into  the  city,  befides  the  efforts  made  by  an  im- 
menfe  battering  train  of  artillery,  yet  the  lofs  both  to  the 
garrifon  and  people  did  not  exceed  500  perfons,  moft  of 
whom  were  women  and  children.  After  a  fortnight 
of  fruitlefs  labour  the  Auftrians  raifed  the  liege.  134 

War  had  been  declared  againfl:  the  king  of  Sardinia War  de- 
on  account  of  the  threatening  appearances  exhibited  in  a'^ 
that  quarter.  On  the  20th  of  September  general  0f 
Montefquieu  entered  the  territories  of  Savoy,  and  was  Sauiinia, 
received  at  Chambery  and  throughout  the  whole  Savoy  ta- 
country  with  marks  of  unbounded  welcome.  O11  tlie  k-cn, 

29th  general  Anfelm,  with  another  body  of  troops, 
took  poffeflion  of  Nice  and  the  country  around  it.  On 
the  30th  general  Cuftine  advanced  to  Spires,  when  he 
found  the  Auftrians  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Fie 
attacked  and  drove  them  through  the  city,  taking  30CO 
of  them  prilbners.  The  capture  of  Worms  fucceeded 
that  of  Spires;  Mentz  furrendered  by  capitulation;  and 
Franckfort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  on  the  23d. 

Out  of  this  laft  place,  however,  they  were  afterwards 
driven  on  the  2d  of  December. 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  French  National  Con -  The  na- 
vention  affembled.  It  was  found  to  contain  men  of  all  tional  con- 
chara&ers,  orders,  and  ranks.  Many  diftinguilhedj^^ a*- 
members  of  the  Conjltuting  Alfembly  were  eledted  into 
it,  and  alfo  feveral  that  liad  belonged  to  the  Legi/lative 
Alfembly ;  even  foreigners  were  invited  to  become 
French  legiflators.  The  famous  Thomas  Paine  and  Dr 
Prieftley  of  England  were  ele&ed  by  certain  depart¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  latter  declined  accepting.  Clouts  a 
PrulTian,  whom  we  formerly  noticed  as  bringing  a  de¬ 
putation  to  the  bar  of  the  conftituent  alfembly,  coniift- 
ing  of  perfons  reprefenting  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
was  alfo  chofen.  The  general  afpedlof  the  new  conven¬ 
tion  (bowed  that  the  republican  party  had  acquired  a  de-  ^<5 
cidcd  fuperiority.  On  the  iirft  day  of  meeting  M.  Collot  And  de- 
D’FIerbois,  who  had  formerly  been  an  aeftor,  afeended  crces  the  ti¬ 
the  tribune,  and  propofed  the  eterr.al  abolition  of  roy -  J.efnal  a^°“ 
alty  in  France .  The  queftion  was  carried  by  acclama- ia 
tion,  and  the  houfe  adjourned.  Meflages  were  fent  to  France, 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  intimate  the  decree,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  Jacobins  they  were  everywhere  re¬ 
ceived  with  applaufe.  It  was  next  day  decreed,  that 
all  public  adls  (liould  be  dated  by  the  year  of  the  French 
republic  ;  and  all  citizens  were  declared  eligible  to  all 
the  vacant  offices  and  places.  The  rage  of  rcpublica- 
nifm  foon  went  fo  far,  that  the  ordinary  titles  of  Mon- 
fieur  and  Madame  were  aboliihed,  and  the  appellation 
of  Citizen  fubftituted  in  their  Head,  as  more  fuitable  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. — It  may  be  re« 
marked,  that  in  this  laft  trifling  circumftance  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  form  of  fpeech  to  which  they  had  been 
accuftomed  appears  even  in  its  abolition  :  For,  al¬ 
though  the  Roman  orators  addrefled  their  countrymen  ' 

when  affembled  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  Citi- 
Zens,  yet  they  never,  in  accofting  an  individual,  called 
him  Citizen  Cato,  or  Citizen  Cssfar,  according  to  the 
mode  now  adopted  in  France. 
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Fretvli  It  was  foon  difcovered  that  the  leading  republicans 
Rttfol  jt'on?|ia(j  into  two  oppoiite  fadions.  The  one  of 

. _ '  thefe  was  called  Girondists,  becaufe  Vergniaud,  Gen- 

137  fonne,  Guadet,  and  Tome  others  of  its  leaders,  were  mem- 
Two  op-  bers  from  the  department  of  La  Gironde.  The  celc- 
t  o^Hr^th -  Condorcet  belonged  to  this  party;  and  tliey  were 

£  inycnt, on.  fonie times  denominated  Bri/pj  tines,  from  M.  Briffot  de 
Wavville  their  principal  leader.  They  fupported  the 
miniftry  now  in  office,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Ro¬ 
land  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  convention  was  obvioully 
attached  to  them.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  was  the 
fmaller  party  of  the  Mountain  ;  fo  called  from  its  mem¬ 
bers  ufnally  fitting  in  the  convention  on  the  upper  feats 
of  the  hall.  They  were  men  poffeffed  of  lefs  perfonal 
refpedability,  and  fewer  literary  accomplishments,  but 
of  daring  and  fanguinary  eharaders,  whom  the  revolu- 
tion  had  brought  into  public  notice.  At  the  head  of 
this  party  were  Danton  and  Robefpierre  ;  and  fubor- 
dinate  to  thefe  were  Couthon,  Bazire,  Thuriot,  Mer¬ 
lin  de  Thionville,  St  Andre,  Camille  Demoulins,  Cha- 
bot,  Collot  D’Herbois,  Sergent,  Legendre,  Fabre 
D’ Eglantine,  Panis,  and  Marat. 

Thefe  two  parties  fhowed  the  diverfity  of  their  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  the  maffacres  of 
the  2d  and  3d  of  September.  The  BrifTotines,  with 
the  majority  of  the  convention,  wifhed  to  bring  the 
murderers  to  trial ;  but  the  queftion  was  always  eluded 
by  the  other  party,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Jacobin 
138  club  and  of  the  populace. 

Decree  a-  On  the  9th  of  Odober  it  was  decreed,  that  all  emi- 
emiir  ms  grants,  when  taken,  ffiould  fuifer  death ;  and  on  the  1 5th 
’  of  November,  in  confequence  of  an  infurredion  in  the 
duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  an  application  on  the  part  of 
the  infurgents  to  the  convention  for  aid, the  following  de¬ 
cree  was  palled  :  “  The  national  convention  declare,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  fra¬ 
ternity  and  affiftance  to  all  thofe  people  who  wifh  to 
procure  liberty ;  and  they  charge  the  executive  power 
to  fend  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  affiftance  to  fuch 
people  as  have  fuffered,  or  are  now  fuffering,  in  the 
cauie  of  liberty.”  Of  this  decree  foreign  nations,  with 
*39  great  reafon,  complained  much,  as  will  (hortly  appear. 
Battle  of  To  return  to  the  military  affairs  of  the  new  repub- 
andfurT’  ^1C*  the  1 2th  of  October  General  Dumourier 

dcr  of  the”  came  to  Paris,  and  was  fpcedily  fent  to  commence  a 
Auftrian  winter  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  He  fuddenly  at- 
Nether-  tacked  the  Auftrians  at  the  village  of  Boffu,  and  drove 
;auds.  them  from  their  ground.  On  the  5th  of  November  he 
came  in  fight  of  the  enemy  upon  the  heights  of  Je- 
rnappe ,  Three  rows  of  fortifications  arofe  above  each 
other  defended  by  100  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  right  was 
covered  by  the  village  and  a  river,  and  their  left  by 
thick  woods.  The  French  were  by  their  own  account 
30,000,  whilft  others  with  great  probability  of  truth 
compute  them  at  double  that  number,  and  the  number 
of  the  Auftrians  was  at  leaft  20,000.  At  feven  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  a  heavy  cannonade  com¬ 
menced  on  both  fides,  and  at  noon  a  clofe  attack  was 
determined  on  by  the  French,  whofe  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  Generals  Bournonville  and  Dampierre, 
and  the  centre  by  Generals  Egalite  (fon  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans  who  had  affumed  that  name),  StetenbofFe, 
Defporets,  and  Drouet.  The  mufic  played  thepopu- 
lar  march  of  the  Marfeillois,  and  the  foldiers  rtifhed  on 
witbTnthufiafm,  fhouting  “  Vive  la  nation.”  The  en¬ 


gagement  was  warm  and  bloody ;  the  French  were  French 
twice  repulfed  ;  but  their  impetuofity  was  at  laft  irre- Rev«luti> 
fiftible,  and  about  two  o’clock  the  enemy  fled  from  1792 
their  laft  entrenchments.  The  lofs  on  both  fides 
was  very  great,  that  of  the  Auftrians  amounting 
to  4000.  This  vidory  was  decilive  of  the  fate  of 
the  Netherlands.  Mous  and  Bruffeis  furrendered  to 
Dumourier  ;  Tournay,  Malines,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp, 
were  taken  poffeffion  of  by  General  Labourdonnaye ; 
Louvain  and  Namur  were  taken  by  General  Valence ; 
and  the  whole  Auftrian  Netherlands,  Luxembourg  onlv 
excepted,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  :  Liege 
was  taken  on  the  28th  of  November  after  a  fuccefsful 
engagement,  in  which  the  Auftrians  loft  5  or  600  men 
and  an  immenle  train  of  artillery.  j 

France  was  now  in  a  fituation  not  unufual  in  the  hi- Violent 
ftory  of  thofe  nations  that  either  are  free,  or  are  at-conte^ 
tempting  to  become  fo;  fuccefsful  in  all  quarters  abroad, 
but  diftraded  by  fadions  at  home,  i  he  two  parties  and the 
in  the  convention  were  engaged  in  a  ftruggle,  which  MmiA, 
daily  became  more  implacable.  The  party  called  the 
Mountain  did  nor  hefitate  about  the  nature  of  the  means 
they  were  to  employ  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  their 
antagonifts.  They  are  even  fufpeded  of  having,  through 
the  medium  of  Pache  the  war-minifter,  retarded  the 
fupply  of  the  armies,  to  render  the  ruling  party  odious 
by  want  of  fuccefs.  They  were  for  fome  time,  how¬ 
ever,  unfortunate  in  this  refped ;  and  the  daily  news  of 
victories  fupported  with  the  public  the  credit  of  the 
Girondifts.  A  new  fubjed  was  therefore  fallen  upon, 
which  was  the  queftion,  how  the  dethroned  king  was 
to  be  difpofed  of?  The  moderate  party  wilhed  to  fare 
him  ;  and  this  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  their  antago¬ 
nifts  to  refolve  upon  his  ruin.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  give  in  a  report  Upon  his  condudt.  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  accufations  were  brought  againft  him  ;  and  the 
convention  infamoufly  refolved  to  ad  the  part  of  ae- 
cufers  and  of  judges.  m  1 

It  was  on  the  1  ith  of  December  when  the  ill-fated 
monarch  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  convention  :  the trj” jf * 
ad  of  accufation  was  read,  and  the  king  was  fummon- 
ed  by  the  president,  liarrere,  to  anfwer  to  each  feparate 
charge. 

Prep  u  Louis,  the  French  nation  accufes  you  of 
having  committed  a  multitude  of  crimes  to  eftabliih 
your  tyranny,  in  deftroying  her  freedom.  You,  on  the 
20th  of  June  1789,  attempted  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people,  by  fufpending  the  affemblies  of  their  reprefen- 
tatives,  and  expelling  them  with  violence  from  the  places 
of  their  fittings.  This  is  proved  in  the  procefs  verbal 
entered  at  the  Tennis-court  of  Verfailles  by  the  members 
of  the  conftituent  affembly.  On  the  23d  of  June  you 
wanted-  to  didate  laws  to  the  nation  ;  you  furrouaded 
their  reprefentatives  with  troops  ;  you  prefented  to 
them  two  royal  declarations,  fubverlive  of  all  liberty, 
and  ordered  them  to  feparate.  Your  own  declarations, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  affembly,  prove  thefe  attempts. 

What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis .  u  No  laws  were  then  exifting  to  prevent  me 
from  it.” 

Pref.  u  You  ordered  an.  army  to  march  againft  the 
citizens  of  Paris.  Your  fatellites  have  fhed  the  blood 
of  feveral  of  them,  and  you  would  not  remove  this  army 
till  the  taking  of  the  Baftile  and  a  general  infurredioa 
announced  to  you  that  the  people  were  vidorious.  The 
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fpeeches  you  made  on  the  9th,  12th,  and  14th  of  July  quit  Paris  on  the  1 
to  the  deputations  of  the  coniiituent  afiembly,  fiiew  what 
were  your  intentions  ;  and  the  maffacres  of  the  Thuille- 

-What  have  you  to  an- 


_  were  ) 

ries  rife  in  evidence  againft  you 
fvver  r” 

Louis,  61  I  was  mailer  at  that  time  to  order  the 
1 1  oops  to  march  ;  but  I  never  had  an  intention  of  fhed- 
ding  blood.” 

Pref.  “  After  thefe  events,  and  in  fpite  of  the  promifes 
which  you  made  on  the  15th  in  the  coniiituent  aflem- 
bly,  and  on  the  17th  in  the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  you 
have  peril  (led  in  your  proje&s  again!!  national  liberty. 
You  long  eluded  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the 
1  1  th  of,  Auguil,  refpeding  the  abolition  of  perfonal 
fervitude,  the  feudal  government,  and  tytlies  :  you 
long  refilled  acknowledging  the  rights  of  man  :  you 
doubled  the  number  of  the  life-guards,  and  called  the 
regiment  of  Flanders  to  Verfailles :  you  permitted,  in 
orgies  held  before  your  eyes,  the  national  cockade  to 
be  trampled  under  loot,  the  white  cockade  to  be  hoik¬ 
ed,  and  the  nation  to  be  flandered.  At  lafl,  you  ren- 
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j_  th  of  April  to  go  to  St  Claud. —  French 

What  have  you  to  anfwer?”  Rpvnimir 

Louis.  “  This  accufation  is  abfurd.” 

Pref.  “  But  the  refinance  of  the  citizens  made  you 
fenfible  that  their  diilrufl  was  great ;  you  endeavoured 
to  difeard  it  by  communicating  to  the  coniiituent  af- 
fembly  a  letter,  which  you  addrefled  to  the  agents  of 
the  nation  near  foreign  powers,  to  announce  to  them 
that  you  had  freely  accepted  the  conflitutional  articles, 
which  had  been  presented  to  you  ;  and,  notwithilanding, 
on  the  2 1  ft  you  took  flight  with  a  falfe  paffport.  You 
left  behind  a  proteil  againft  thefe  felfTame  conflitutional 
articles  ;  you  ordered  the  miniifers  to  fign  none  of  the 
a<5ts  i filled  by  the  National  Afiembly  ;  and  you  forbade 
tlic  minifler  of  juitice  to  deliver  up  the  feals  of  Hate. 

The  public  money  was  lavifhed  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of 
this  treachery,  and  the  public  force  was  to  protect  it, 
under  the  ciders  of  Boniilc,  who  fhortly  before  had 
been  charged  with  the  mafiacre  of  Nancy,  and  to  whom 
you  wrote  on  this  head,  “  to  take  care  of  his  popula¬ 
rity,  hecaufe  it  would  be  of  fervice  to  you.”  Thefe 


anu  lih-  uatiun  tu  uk.  iieumticu.  xxi  mu,  yuu  ien-  i icy,  Became  it  would  be  or  iervice  to  you.”  Thefe 
dered  necefiary  a  frefli  infurre&ion,  occafioncd  the  death  Tads  aie  proved  by  the  memorial  of  the  2gd*of  Febru- 
of  feyeral  citizens,  and  did  not  change  your  language  ary,  with  marginal  comments  in  your  own  liand-vvri- 
tdl  alter  vour  vuards  had  been  defeated,  when  re.  ting  ;  by  your  declaration  of  the  2-oth  of  June,  wholly 

in  )  our  own  hand-writing  ;  by  your  letter  of  the  4th 
of  September  1790  to  Bouille  ;  and  by  a  note  of  the 


,  ,  ?  - - -  - - ^8 

till  after  your  guards  had  been  defeated,  when  you  re¬ 
newed  your  perfidious  promifes.  The’  proofs  of  thefe 
tads  are  in  your  obfervations  of  the  1 5th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  the  decrees  of  the  11th  of  Auguil,  in  the  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  coniiituent  afiembly,  in  the  events  of  Ver¬ 
failles  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  hi  the  con¬ 
vention  you  had  on  the  fame  day  with  a  deputation  of 
the  coniiituent  afiembly,  when  you  told  them  you  would 
enlighten  yonrfelf  with  their  councils,  and  never  re¬ 
cede  from  them.— What  have  you  to  a-nfwer  ?” 

Louis.'  “  I  have  made  the  obfervations  which  I 
thought  juft  on  the  two  fir  ft  heads.  As  to  the  cockade, 
it  is  falfe ;  it  did  not  happen  in  my  prefence.” 

*re/.  u  You  took  an  oath  at  the  federation  of  the 
14th  of  July,  which  you  did  not  keep.  You  foon 
tried  to  corrupt  the  public  opinion,  with  the  afilftance 


latter,  in  which  he  gives  you  an  account  of  the  ufe  he 
made  of  993,000  livres,  given  by  you,  and  employed 
partly  in  trepanning  the  troops  who  were  to  efcort  yon. 
— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  me¬ 
morial  of  the  23d  of  February.  As  to  what  relates  to  my 
journey  to  Varennes,  I  appeal  to  my  declaration  to  the 
commifTaries  of  the  coniiituent  afiembly  at  that  period.” 

Pref.  “  After  your  detention  at  Varennes,  the  exei- 
cife  of  the  executive  power'was  for  a  moment  fufpend- 
ed  in  your  hands,  and  you  again  formed  a  confpiracir. 
On  the  17th  of  July  the  blood  of  citizens  was  Ihed  in 
t  .  Champ  de  Mare.  A  letter,  in  your  own  hand- 


of  T*„  whi,a«l  in  Paris,  St 

:,ssc  in  ",e  rr1  t* 
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fad  been  prevailed  upon  to  throw  awav  1  adZT  y°U  ,i  °/r  P  -;  y°Ur  fPecches  announced  an  inten- 

duclive  of  nothing.  To  a  lone  Zl ^  W  PA  T  °f  f“PPortlI?S  Y™  were  bufy  in  overturning 

tated  on  a  plan  of  efcane  A  ™  ‘II  TAX  ’  ^f°re  *  was  completed  A  convention  was 
to  you  on  the  28th  of  Febman  Xh  noint  T'  *ute«d  “to  at  PiLnitz  on  the  24th  of  July,  between 
the  means  for  you  to  effedt  it  Arm  alf  r.T  A°?old  ®f  A“^na  and  Frederic- William  of  Branden- 
marginalnot=s.IwhathavAAtoXfW>’  7  M’  thcmfelvcs  to  re-ereft  i„  France 

Louis.  “  I  fdt  no  greater  pleafure  than  ‘tint  f  h  °f  abf?hlte  monarchy,  and  you  were  filent 

^eving  the  needy ;  this  provesno  defurn  ”  1  °  uP°Vf  3  CGnvent'°TnL  tlH  monisnt  when  it  was  know  u 

Pref.  “  On  the  §  c  ^  ^  EuroPe*— What  hfcve  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

and  military  came  into  your  apartm^ts^in  the  caftl^f  k  "  K  *  kn°Wn  38  f°°n  as  h  came  t0  mF 
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Pref.  “  Arks  had  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  ; 
5 you  favoured  it  by  fending  three  civil  commiffaries, 


Efcnch 

devolution, ^  _ 

L  I7^2,  who  made  it  their  bufinefs  not  to  reprefs  the  counter- 
revolutionifts,  but  to  juftify  their  proceedings.  — What 
have  you  to  anfwer?” 

Louis.  “  The  inftru&ions  which  were  given  to  the 
commiffaries  nmft  prove  what  was  their  million  ;  and  I 
knew  none  of  them  when  the  minifters  propofed  them 
to  me.” 

Pref.  “  Avignon,  and  the  county  of  Venaiiiin,  had 
been  united  with  France  ;  you  caufed  the  decree  to  be 
executed  ;  but  a  month  after  that  time  civil  war  defo- 
lated  that  country.  The  commiffaries  you  fent  thither 
helped  to  ravage  it.-  What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  i  do  not  remember  what  delay  has  been 
-caufed  in  the  execution  of  the  decree  ;  bdides,  this  oc¬ 
currence  has  no  perfonal  reference  to  me  ;  it  only  corn 
cerns  thofe  that  have  been  fent,  not  thofe  who  fent 
them.” 

Pref.  “  Nimes,  Montauban,  Mende,  Jales,  felt  great 
jfhocks  duiing  the  firff  days  of  freedom.  You  did  no¬ 
thing  to  ilifie  thofe  germens  of  counter-revolution  till 
the  moment  when  Saillant’s  confpiracy  became  mani- 
feftly  notorious.— ‘What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  gave,  in  this  refpe<ft,  all  the  orders  which 
were  propofed  to  me  by  the  minifters. 

Pref.  “  You  fent  22  battalions  againft  the  Marfeil- 
lois,  who  marched  to  reduce  the  counter-revolutionifts 
of  Arles. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  ought  to  have  the  pieces  referring  to  this 
matter,  to  give  a  juft  anfwer. 


Pref.  *“  You  gave  the  fouthern  command  to  Wit-  my  fault.” 


*  genftein,  who  wrote  to  you  on  the  2 ill  of  April  1792’ 
after  he  had  been  recalled  :  ‘  A  few  inftants  more,  and 
I  ihall  call  around  the  throne  of  your  Majefty  thoufands 
of  French,  who  ate  again  become  worthy  of  the  willies 
you  form  for  their  happinefs.’ — What  have  you  to  an- 

lwei  .?”  ,  .  .. 

Louis.  This  letter  is  dated  Race  his  recall  $ 
he  has  not  been  employed  ilnce.  I  do  not  recoiled!  this 
letter.” 

Pref.  “  You  paid  your  late  life-guards  at  Coblentz  5 
the  regifters  of  Septeuil  atteft  this  ;  and  general  orders 
iigned  by  you  prove  that  you  fent  confiderable  remit¬ 
tances  to  Bouille,  Rochefort,  Vauguyon,  Choifeul, 
Beaupre,  Hamilton,  and  the  wife  of  Polignac.  What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  When  I  firft  learned  that  my  life-guards 
affembled  beyond  the  Rhine,  I  Hopped  their  pay  :  as 
to  the  reft,  X  do  not  remember  ?” 

Pref.  “  Your  brothers,  enemies  to  the  Rate,  caufed 
the  emigrants  to  rally  under  their  banners  :  they  raifed 
regiments,  took  up  loans,  and  concluded  alliances  in 
your  name  1  you  did  not  difclaim  them  ;  but  at  the  mo* 
vhen  you  were  fully  certain  that  you  could  no 


Pref.  “  A  flight  of  patriotifm  made  the  citizens  re¬ 
pair  to  Paris  from  all  quarters.  You  iflued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  tending  to  ftop  their  march  ;  at  the  fame  time 
our  camps  were  without  foldiers.  Dumourier,  thefuc- 
ceffor  of  Servan,  declared  that  the  nation  had  neither 
arms,  ammunition,  nor  provilions,  and  that  the  polls 
were  left  defencelefs.  You  waited  to  be  urged  by  a  re- 
queft  made  to  the  minuter  Lajard,  when  the  leg  illative 
affembly  wifhed  to  point  out  the  means  of  providing 
for  the  external  fafety  of  the  Rate,  by  propofmg  the 
levy  of  42  battalions.  You  gave  commifiion  to  the 
commanders  of  the  troops  to  difband  the  army,  to  force 
whole  regiments  to  defert,  and  to  make  them  pafs  the 
Rhine,  to  put  them  at  the  difpofal  of  your  brothers, 
and  of  Leopold  of  Auftria,  with  whom  you  had  intel¬ 
ligence.  This  fadl  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  Toulon- 
gfeon,  governor  of  Franche  Comte.— What  have  you 
to  anfwer?” 

Louis .  “  I  know  nothing  of  this  circumftance ; 

there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  charge.” 

Pref.  “You  charged  your  diploma  tical  agents  to 
favour  this  coalition  of  foreign  powers  and  your  bro¬ 
thers  againft  France,  and  efpecially  to  cement  the  peace 


ambaffador  at  Con- 
-What  have  you  to  an- 


ment  w..v..  -  — y  ^  *  , 

longer  crofs  their  proje&s,  your  intelligence  with  them  between  Turkey  and  Auitna,  and  to  procure  thereby  a 
by  a  note,  written  by  Louis  Stanillaus  Xavier,  figned  larger  number  of  troops  againft  France  from  the  latter. 

by  your  two  brothers,  was  conceived  in  thefe  words :  A  letter  of  Choifeul-Gouffter,  ^ 

<  I  wrote  to  you,  but  it  was  by  poft,  and  I  could 
fay  nothing.  We  are  two  here,  who  make  but  one; 
one.  in  fentiments,  one  in  principles,  one  in  zeal  of 
ferving  you.  We  keep  file  nee  ;  becaufe,  were  we  to 
break  it  too  foon,  it  would  injure  you  :  but  we  fhall 
fpeak  as  foon  as  we  fhall  be  certain  of  general  fupport, 

;and  that  moment  is  near.  If  we  are  fpoken  to  on  the 


ftantinople,  verifies  the  fa<ft.- 
fwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  M.  Choifeul  did  not  fpeak  the  truth :  up 
fuch  thing  has  ever  been.”  *  .* 

Pref.  “  The  Pruffians  advanced  againft  our  fron¬ 
tiers  :  your  miniffer  was  fummoned  on  the  8th  of  July 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Rate  of  our  political  relations 

with 


part  of  thofe  people,  we  fhall  hear  nothing  ;  fent  if  cn  Fruidj 
your  part,  we  will  liften  :  we  fhall  purfue  our  road1^7^1 
ftraiglit.  It  is  therefore  defired  that  you  will  enable  us 
to  fay  fomething.  Do  not  Hand  on  ceremonies.  Be  eafy 
about  your  fafety  :  we  only  ex  ill  to  ferve  you  ;  we  are 
eagerly  occupied  with  this  point,  and  ail  goes  on  well; 
even  our  enemies  feel  themfelves  too  much  interefted  in 
your  prefervation  to  commit  an  ufelefs  crime  which 
would  terminate  in  their  own  deftru&ion.  Adieu. 

*  L.  S.  Xavier  and 
‘  Charles  pHILlPrE., 

“  What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  difowned  all  the  proceedings  of  my  bro¬ 
thers,  according  as  the  conftitution  preferibed  me  to  do, 
and  from  the  moment  they  came  to  my  knowledge.  Of 
this  note  I  know  nothing.” 

Pref.  “  The  foldiers  of  the  line,  who  were  to  be 
put  on  the  war  eftablifnment,  conhfted  but  of  ico,oco 
men  at  the  end  of  December,  you"’ therefore  negledled 
to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  Rate  from  abroad.  Nar- 
bonne  required  a  levy  of  50,000  men,  but  he  ftopped 
the  recruiting  at  26,000,  in  giving  affurances  that  all 
was  ready  ;  yet  there  was  no  truth  in  thefe  affurances, 
Servan  propofed  after  him  to  form  a  camp  of  2c,coo 
men  near  Paris  ;  it  was  decreed  by  the  legiflative  affem¬ 
bly  ;  you  refufed  your  fandlion. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  r” 

Louis.  “  I  had  given  to  the  miniffers  all  the  orders 
for  expediting  the  augmentation  of  the  army :  in  the 
month  of  December  laft,  the  returns  were  laid  before 
the  Affembly.  If  they  deceived  themfelves,  it  is  not 
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l*ert  i  with  Pruffia;  you  anfwered,.  on  the  icth,  that  50,000 
'fo!  jon,prufl*iails  were  marching  againft  us,  and  that  you  gave 
ff  notice  to  the  legiflative  body  of  the  formal  adts  of  the 
**  W  pending  hoftilities,  in  conformity  to  the  conftitution. 
— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “It  was  only  at  that  period  I  had  know¬ 
ledge  of  it :  all  the  correfpondence  palled  with  the  mi¬ 
ni  Her  s.” 

Pref.  “  You  entrufted  Dabancourt,  the  nephew  of 
Calonne,  with  the  department  of  war ;  and  fuch  has 
been  the  fuccefs  of  your  confpiracy,  that  the  polls  of 
Longwy  and  Verdun  were  furrendered  to  the  enemy  at 
the  moment  of  their  appearance. — "What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  tc  I  did  not  know  that  Dabancourt  was  M. 
Calonne’s  nephew.  I  have  not  divelted  the  polls.  I 
would  not  have  permitted  myfelf  fuch  a  thing.  I  know 
nothing  of  it,  if  it  has  been  fo.” 

Pref.  “  You  have  deltroyed  our  navy  — a  vail  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  belonging  to  that  corps  had  emigrated  ; 
there  fcarcely  remained  any  to  do  duty  in  the  harbours ; 
meanwhile  Bertrand  was  granting  paffports  every  day  ; 
and  when  the  legiflative  body  reprefented  to  you  his 
criminal  eondu&  on  the  oth  of  March,  you  anfwered, 
that  you  were  fatisfied  with  his  fervices. — What  have 
yon  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  retain  the  offi¬ 
cers.  As  to  M.  Bertrand,  fince  the  legiflative  afTembly 
prefented  no  complaint  againll  him  that  might  have 
put  him  in  a  flate  of  accufation,  I  did  not  think  proper 
to  turn  him  out  of  office.” 

Pref.  “You  have  favoured  the  maintenance  of  ab- 
folute  government  in  the  colonies ;  your  agents  foment¬ 
ed  troubles  and  counter-revolutions  throughout  them, 
which  took  place  at  the  fame  epoch  when  it  was  to 
have  been  brought  about  in  France,  which  indicates 
plainly  that  your  hand  laid  this  plot. — What  have  you 
to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  If  there  are  any  of  my  agents  in  the  co¬ 
lonies,  they  have  not  fpoken  the  truth  ;  1  had  nothing 
to  do  with  what  you  have  juft  mentioned.” 

Pref.  “The  interior  of  the  ftate  was  convulfed  by 
fanatics  ;  you  avowed  yourfelf  their  protedlor,  in  mani- 
fefting  your  evident  intention  of  recovering  by  them 
your  ancient  power.— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  cannot  anfwer  to  this  ;  I  know  nothing 
of  fuch  a  projedl.” 

Pref.  “  the  legiflative  body  had  palled  a  decree 
on  the  29th  of  January  againll  the  fadious  priefts  ; 
you  fufpended  its  execution.— What  have  you  to  an- 
fwer?’ 

.  -Louis.  “  The  conftitution  referred  to  me  the  Free 
right  to  refufe  my  fandlion  of  the  decrees. ” 

Pref.  “  The  troubles  had  increafed  ;  the  minifter 
declared,  that  he  knew  no  means  in  the  laws  extant  to 
airaign  the  guilty.  The  legiflative  body  enacted  a  frefli 
decree,  which  you  likewife  fufpended.— What  have  you 
to  fay  to  this  ?”  ; 

[Louis  replied  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  charge.] 

Pref.  “  The  uncitizen-like  condu&  of  the  guards 
whom  the  conftitution  had  granted  you,  had  rendered  it 
neediary  to  di/band  them.  The  day  after,  you  fent 
them  a  letter  expreffive  of  your  fatisfaftion.  and  con¬ 


tinued  their  pay.  This  fadl  is  proved  by  the  trea-  French 
furer  of  the  civil  lift. — Wliat  have  you  to  anfwer  V9  Revolution,. 

Louis.  “  I  only  continued  them  in  pay  till  frefh  .  • 

ones  could  be  raifed,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  de¬ 
cree.” 

Pref.  “  You  kept  near  your  perfon  the  Swifs 
guards  :  the  conftitution  forbade  you  this,  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  afTembly  had  exprefsly  ordained  their  departure.  — 

What  have  you  to  anfwer 

Louis.  “  I  have  executed  all  the  decrees  that  have 
been  enadled  in  this  refpecL” 

Pref.  “  You  had  private  companies  at  Paris,  char¬ 
ged  to  operate  movements  ufeful  to  your  projedls  of  a: 
counter-revolution.  Dangremont  and  Gifies  were  two 
of  your  agents,  who  had  falaries  from  the  civil  lilt.. 

The  receipts  of  Gilles,  who  was  ordered  to  raife  a  com¬ 
pany  of  60  men,  Shall  be  prefented  to  you. — What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  laid  to  their  charge  :  the  idea  of  a  counter-ievolu- 
tion  never  entered  into  my  mind.,, 

Pref.  “  You  wi filed  to  fuborn,  with  confiderable 
fums,  feveral  members  of  the  legiflative  and  conftituent 
affemblies.  Letters  from  St  Leon  and  others  evince 
the  reality  of  thefe  deeds.— What  have  you  to  an¬ 
fwer  ?” 

Louis.  “  Several  perfons  prefented  themfelves  with 
fimilar  decrees,  but  I  have  waved  them  ”  * 

Pref.  “  Who  are  they  that  prefented  you  with, 
thofe  projeCls  ?” 

Louis.  “  The  plans  were  fo  vague  that  I  do  not 
recoiled  them  now.” 

Pref.  “  Who  are  thofe  to  whom  you  gave  money  V* 

Louis.  “  I  gave  money  to  nobody.” 
t  Pref.  “  You  fuffered  the  French  name  to  be  re¬ 
viled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  fince  you  omitted 
to  demand  fatisfadion  for  the  bad  treatment  which  the 
French  fuffered  in  thofe  countries. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ? 9 

Louis.  “  The  diplomatical  correfpondence  will  prove 
the  contrary ;  befides,  this  was  a  concern  of  the  mini- 
fters.” 

Pref.  “You  reviewed  the  Swifs  on  the  10th  of 
Auguft  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  Swifs 
were  the  firft  who  fired  upon  the  citizens.” 

Louis.  “  I  went  on  that  day  to  review  all  the  troops 
that  were  affembled  about  me;  the  conftituted  authori¬ 
ties  were  with  me,  the  department,  the  mayor,  and  mu¬ 
nicipality  ;  I  had  even  invited  thither  a  deputation  of- 
the  national  afTembly,  and  I  afterwards  repaired  into 
the  midft  of  them  with  my  family.” 

Pref.  “  Why  did  you  draw  troops  to  the  caftle  ?” 

Louts.  “  All  the  conftituted  authorities  faw  that 
tne  caftle  was  threatened  ;  and  as  I  was  a  conftituted^ 
authority,  I  had  a  right  to  defend  myfelf.” 

Pref  *  “  Why  did  you  fumrnon  the  mayor  of  Paris 
in  the  night  between  the  9th  and  10th  of  Aug-ufl  to 
the  caftle  V9  6 

Louis.  “  On  account  of  the  reports  that  were  cir¬ 
culated.” 

Pref.  “  You  have  caufed  the  blood  of  the  French' 
to  be  died.” 

Louis.  “  No,  Sir,  not  I.” 

*  Pref  “  You  authorized  Septeuii  to  carry  on  a* 

con- 
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French  considerable  trade  in  corn,  fuga**,  and  coffee,  at  Ham- 
Httvo!ution#burg>  This  fadb  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  Septeuih” 
t  Louis .  “  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  fay.” 

***  Pref.  “  Why  did  you  affix  a  veto  on  the  decree 
which  ordained  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000 
men  ?  ’  - 

Lou's .  “  The  conflitution  left  to  me  the  free  right 

of  refufing  my  fan&ion  of  the  decrees  ;  and  even  from 
that  period  I  had  demanded  the  affeinblage  of  a  camp 
at  Soiftons.” 

Prejldent ,  addrefting  the  convention.  “  The  que- 
ftions  are  doiie  with.”—  (To  Louis) — “  Louis,  is  there 
any  thing*  that  you  wifh  to  add  ?’’ 

Lows .  “  1  requeft  a  communication  of  the  charges 

which  I  have  heard,  and  of  the  pieces  relating  thereto, 
and  the  liberty  of  choofing  counfel  for  my  defence. 

Valaze,  who  fat  near  the  bar,  prefented  and  read  to 
Louis  Capet  the  pieces,  viz.  The  memoir  of  Laporte 
and  Mirabeau,  and  fome  others,  containing  plans  of  a 
counter-revolution. 

Louis .  “  I  difown  them.” 

Valaze  next  prefented  feveral  other  papers,  on  which 
the  a£t  of  accusation.  was  founded,  and  aflced  the  king 
if  he  recognized  them.  Thefe  papers  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  y 

Valaze.  “  Letter  of  Louis  Capet,  dated  June  29th 
1790,  fettling  his  connections  with  Mirabeau  arid  La 
Fayette  to  effeft  a  revolution  in  the  conflitution.” 

Louis .  “  I  referve  to  myfelf  to  anfwer  the  con¬ 

tents” —  (Valaze  read  the  letter.) It  is  only  a  plan, 
in  which  there  is  no  queflion  about  a  counter-revolution ; 
the  letter  was  not  to  have  been  fent.” 

Valaze.  “  Letter  of  Louis  Capet,  of  tire  2 2d  of 
April,  relative  to  converfations  about  the  Jacobins, 
about  the  prefident  of  the  committee  of  finances,  and 
the  committee  of  domains  ;  it  is  dated  by  the  hand  of 
Louis  Capet.” 

Louis.  “  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze .  “  Letter  of  Laporte,  of  Thurfday  morn¬ 

ing,  March  3d,  marked  in  the  margin  in  the  hand-wri¬ 
ting  of  Louis  Capet  with  March  3d  1791,  implying 
a  pretended  rupture  between  Mirabeau  and  the  Jaco¬ 
bins.” 

Louis.  “  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze.  “  Letter  of  Laporte  without  date,  in  his 
hand-writing,  but  marked  in  the  margin  by  the  hand 
of  Louis  Capet,  containing  particulars  refpe&ing  the 
laft  moments  of  Mirabeau,  and  exprefTing  the  care  that 
had  been  taken  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  men 
fome  papers  of  great  concern  which  had  been  depoiited 
with  Mirabeau.” 

Louis ,  “  I  difown  it  as  well  as  the  reft.” 

Valaze.  “  Plan  of  a  conflitution,  or  reviflon  of  the 
conflitution,  figned  La  Fayette,  addreffed  to  Louis 
Capet,  April  6th  1790,  marked  in  the  margin  with  a 
line  in  his  own  hand-writing.” 

Louis .  “  Thefe  things  have  been  blotted  out  by  the 

conflitution.” 

Valaze.  “  Do  you  know  this  writing  V9  i  ■ 
JsOuis.  ^  I  do  not.” 

Valaze.  “  Yonr  marginal  comments  ?” 

Jjouis.  “  I  do  not.” 

Valaze.  “  Letter  of  Laporte  of  the  19th  of  April, 
marked  in  the  margin  by  Louis  Capet  April  19.  1791* 
mentioning  a  converfation  with  Ilivarol.” 
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Louis.  ic  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze.  “  Letter  of  Laporte,  marked  April  1 6.  Rev 
1791,  in  which  it  feems  complaints  are  made  of  Mira-  L 
beau,  the  abbe  Perigord,  Andre,  and  Beaumetz,  who  v 
do  not  feem  to  acknowledge  facriftces  made  for  their 
fake.” 

Louis.  “I  difown  it  like  wife.” 

Valaze.  “  Letter  of  Laporte  of  the  23d  of  Febru. 
aiy  1791,  marked  and  dated  'in  the  hand-writing  ot 
Louis  Capet  ;  a  memorial  annexed  to  it,  refpe&ing’ the 
means  of  his  gaining  popularity.” 

Louis.  “  I  know  neither  of  thefe  pieces.” 

Valaze.  “  Several  pieces  without  Signature,  found 
in  the  caftle  of  the  'I  hnilleries,  in  the  gap  which  was 
fhut  in  the  walls  of  the  palace,  relating  to  the  expences 
to  gain  that  popularity.” 

P  reft  dent.  “  Previous  to  an  examination  on  this  fab* 
jeft,  I  wifh  to  afk  a  preliminary  queflion  i  Have  yon 
caufed  a  prefs  with  an  iron  door  to  be  conftru&ed  in  the 
caftle  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  had  you  your  papers  locked 
up  in  that  prefs  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever.” 

Valaze.  “  Here  is  a  day-book  written  by  Louis 
Capet  himfclf,  containing  the  penftons  he  has  granted 
out  of  his  coffer  from  1776  till  1792,  in  which  are 
obferved  fome  douceurs  granted  to  Acloque.” 

Louis.  “  This  I  own,  but  it  co  nfi  ft  a  of  charitable 
donations  which  I  have  made.” 

Valaze.  “  Different  lifts  of  fums  paid  to  the  Scotch 
companies  of  Noailles,  Gramont,  Montmorency,  and 
Luxembourg,  on  the  9th  of  July  1791.” 

Louis.  “  This  is  prior  to  the  epoch  when  I  for¬ 
bade  them  to  be  paid.” 

Pref.  “  Louis,  where  had  you  depoftted  thofe  pie¬ 
ces  which  you  own  ?” 

Louis.  “  With  my  treafurer.” 

Valaze.  “  Do  you  know  thefe  penfiondifts  of  the 
life-guards,  the  one  hundred  Swifs,  and  the  king's  guards 
for  1792  ?” 

Louis .  “  I  do  not.” 

Valaze.  “  Several  pieces  relative  to  the  confpiracy 
of  the  camp  of  Jales,  the  originals  of  which  are  depo¬ 
ftted  among  the  records  of  the  department  of  L'Ar- 
deche.” 

Louis.  “  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  knowledge  of 
them.” 

Valaze.  “  Letter  of  Bouillc,  dated  Mentz,  bear¬ 
ing  an  account  of  993,000  livres  received  of  Louis  Ca¬ 
pet.” 

Louis.  “  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze .  “  An  order  for  payment  of  1 68,000  livres, 
figned  Louis,  indorfed  Le  Bonneirs,  with  a  letter  and 
billet  of  the  fame.” 

1  •rats,  “  I  difown  it.” 

Valaze.  “.Two  pieces  relative  to  a  prefent  made 
to  the  wife  of  Polignac,  and  to  Lavauguyoa  and  Choa- 
feul.” 

Louis .  “  I  difown  them  as  well  as  the  others.” 

Valaze.  “  Here  is  a  note  figned  by  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  late  king,  mentioned  in  the  declarator)* 
a&” 

Louis.  “  I  know  nothing  of  it.”  .  .•  1 

Valaze.  “  Here  are  pieces  relating  to  the  affair  o* 
Choifeul-GoufHer  at  Conftantinople.” 

Louis.  “  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them.” 

*  Valaze 
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Vahti.  <4  Here  is  a  letter  of  the  late  king  to  the 
‘biftiop  of  Clermont,  with  the  anfwer  of  the  latter,  of 
the  1 6th  of  April  1791.” 

Louis .  “  I  difown  it.” 

Preftdent .  “  Do  you  not  acknowledge  your  wri¬ 

ting  and  your  fignet 

Louis.  “  I  do  not.” 

Prejident.  “  The  feal  bears  the  arms  of  France.” 

Louis.  “  Several  perfons  made  ufe  of  that  feal.” 

Valave.  u  Do  you  acknowledge  this  lift  of  fums 
paid  to  Gilles  ?” 

Louis.  “  I  do  not.” 

V nlaze.  u  Here  is  a  memorandum  for  indemnify¬ 
ing  the  civil  lift  for  the  military  penfions  ;  a  letter  of 
Dufrefne  St  Leon,  which  relates  to  it.” 

Louis.  “  l  know  none  of  thefe  pieces.” 

■  When  the  whole  had  been  inveftigated  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  prefident,  addrefling  the  king,  faid,  “  I  have 
no  other  queftions  to  propofe — have  you  any  thing 
more  to  add  in  your  defenee  ?” — “  I  defire  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  accufation  (replied  the  king),  and  of  the 
papers  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  alfo  defire  to  have  a 
counfel  of  my  own  nomination.”  Barrere  informed 
him,  that  his  two  firft  requefts  were  already  decreed, 
and  that  the  determination  refpe&ing  the  other  would 
be  made  known  to  him  in  due  time. 

It  would  have  been  an  excels  of  cruelty  to  refufe  a 
requeft  fo  reafonable  in  itfelf ;  it  was  therefore  decreed 
that  counfel  ihonld  be  allowed  to  the  king,  and  his 
choice  fell  upon  M.  M.  Tronchet,  Lamoignon  Male- 
Iherbes,  and  Defeze  ;  he  had  previoufly  applied  to  M 
Target,  who  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirmity.  On  the  26th  of  December,  the  king  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  laft  time  at  the  bar  of  the  convention  ; 
and  M.  Defeze  read  a  defence  which  the  counfel  had 
prepared,  and  whieh  was  equally  admired  for  the  foli- 
dity  of  the  argument  and  the  beauty  of  the  composition. 

When  the  defence  was  finifhed,  the  king  arofe,  and 
bolding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  pronounced  in  a  calm  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  a  firm  voice,  what  follows  :  “  Citizens,  you 
have  heard  my  defence ;  I  now  fpcak  to  you,  perhaps  for 
the  laft  time,  and  declare  that  my  counfel  have  afferted 
nothing  to  you  but  the  truth  ;  my  confcience  reproaches 
me  with  .  nothing  :  l  never  was  afraid  of  having  my 
condud  inveftigated  ;  but  I  obferved  with  great  uneafi- 
nefs,  that  I  was  accufed  of  giving  orders  for  fhedding 
the  blood  of  the  people  on  the  10th  of  Auguft.  The 
proofs  1  have  given  through  my  whole  life  of  a  contra¬ 
ry  diipofition,  I  hoped  would  have  faved  me  from  fueh 
an  imputation,  which  I  now  folemnly  declare  is  entire¬ 
ly  groundlefs.” 

The  difeuffion  was  fatally  clofed  on  the  16th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary.  After  a  fitting  of  near  34  hours,  the  punifli- 
ment  of  death  was  awarded  by  a  fmall  majority  of  the 
convention,  and  feveral  of  thefe  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  reft,  refpe&ing  the  time  when  it  ihonld  be  infli&ed- 
feme  contending  that  it  (hould  not  be  put  in  execution 

ta vtZ  trZtt  others  propofed 
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to  the  primary  afiembhes. 

M.  Defeze  then  folemnly  invoked  the  afTembly  In 
the  name  of  his  colleagues,  to  confider  by  what  a  fmall 

Sftyth?e/ri(hnJent  °f  d6ath  W3S  PrQn0Unced 
g  nit  the  dethroned  monarch.  <<  Do  not  afflift 

-C-,  added  this  e,0quent  advocatc)  by  a  judgment 
thanvdl  Wear  terrible  toher.when^  vices  were 
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prefumed  fuiTicicnt  to  carry  it.”  He  appealed  to  eternal  F  rfrch 
juftice,  and  facred  humanity,  to  induce  the  convention RevoJ  itlGI,» 
to  refer  their  fentence  to  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  I?93‘ 

“  You  have  either  forgotten  or  deftroyed  (faid  the  ce-  w 

lebfated  M.  Tronchet)  the  lenity  which  the  law  allows 
to  criminals,  of  requiring  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the  voice 3 
to  conftitute  a  definitive  judgment.” 

The  fentence  was  ordered  to  be  executed  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  * 

The  king  and  his  family  had  been  for  fome  time  kept  And  txe- 
feparate  from  each  other  ;  but  he  was  now  allowed  to  fee  cuced. 
them,  and  to  choofe  an  ecclefiaftic  to  attend  him.  The 
meeting,  and,  above  all,  the  reparation  from  his  family, 
was  tender  in  the  extreme.  On  Monday  the  21ft  Ja¬ 
nuary,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  fitmmoned  to  his  fate.  He  afeended  the 
fcaffold  with  a  firm  air  and  ftep.  Railing  his  voice, 
he  faid,  “  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent  ;  I  pardon  all  my 
enemies;  and  may  France”— at  thisinftant  the  inhuman 
Santerre  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  execu¬ 
tioners  to  perform  their  office.  When  they  offered  to 
bind  his  hands,  he  ftarted  back  as  if  about  to  refill ; 
but  recollected  himfelf  in  a  moment,  and  fubmitted. 

When  the  inftrument  of  death  defeended,  the  piieft  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Son  of  St  Louis,  afeend  to  heaven.”  The 
bleeding  head  was  held  up,  arid  a  few  of  the  populace 
fhouted  Five  la  RepubJique.  His  body  was  interred  i;i 
a  grave  that  was  filled  up  with  quicklime,  and  a  guard 
placed  around  tiH'it  {hould  be  confumed.  MC 

Urns  fell  Louis  XVI.  He  poffeffed  from  nature  Character 
a  good  liiiderftanding,  which,  however,  was  blunt- of  this  un* 
ed  by  the  early  indulgences  of  a  court.  He  had  af'rttlr;a!e 
ftrong  fenfe  of  juftice,  and  his  humanity  was  perhaps  mondIX  * 
extreme.  One  defed  rendered  his  virtues  of  little  va¬ 
lue,  which  was  the  poffeffion  of  an  irrefolute  and  un- 
fteady  character.  Unambitious,  and  eaiily  advifed,  he 
was  without  difficulty  induced  to  change  his  purpofes, 
efpecially  by  his  queen,  whofe  connection  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  had  always  tended  to  render  his  coun- 
ftls  unpopular.  Whether  he  was  or  was  not  connected 
With  the  foreign  invaders  of  his  country,  pofterity  muft 
decide ;  but  all  men  of  ienfe  and  moderation  muft  be 
convinced  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  ruffians. 

Indeed  a  fentence  fo  infamous,  and  in  all  refpeCts  un¬ 
juft,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  hiftory.  The 
greater  part  of  the  charges  brought  again!!  him  were 
trifling.  I  hofe  which  leem  to  be  of  importance  re¬ 
late  to  conduct  authorized  by  the  conilitution  under 
which  he  a£led ;  and  that  conilitution  declared  his  per- 
fon  inviolable.  The  fevereft  punifhment  that  he  could 
incur  by  law,  was  not  death,  but  depofition  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  in  putting  him  to  death  the  Freneh 
nation  broke  the  focial  compaCt  which  their  reprefen- 
tatives  made  with  him.  In  a  political  view,  this  tragi¬ 
cal  event  was  injurious  to  the  republican  caufe  through¬ 
out  Europe..  No  man  out  of  France  ventured  to  jufti- 
fy  it ;  and  in  all  countries  it  excited  the  moll  violent 
indignation  again!!  the  rulers  of  the  new  republic. 

New  enemies  were  now  haftening  to  join  the  general  Rupture 
eague  again!!  France.  We  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  with  Great 
into  a  detail  of  the  political  ftruggles  that  occurred  inBr^ain* 
any  other  country,  than  that  in  the  narrative  of  whofe 
revolution  we  are  now  engaged.  It  will  therefore  only 
be  neceffary  to  remark  in  general,  that  the  Britilh  go- 
verment  at  this  time  thought  itfelf  endangered  by  the 
propagation  of  thofe  fpeculative  opinions  which  had 
A  a  overturned 
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French  overturned  the  French  monarchy.  Almofl  all  the  men 
Revolution,  pr0perty  in  the  kingdom  concurred  with  the  miniftry 
in  thinking  a  war  with  France  neceflary  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  iecuring  the  conflitution  at  home.  After  the 
loth  of  Augnft  the  Britiih  miuifter  had  been  recalled  ; 
but  the  new  republic  ftill  fufrered  the  former  ambaflfa- 
dor  from  France,  M.  Chauvelin,  to  remain  in  England. 
Grounds  of  The  oftenfible  grounds  of  quarrel  on  the  part  of 
the  quarrel  Great  Britain  were  chiefly  two  ;  the  decree  of  the  15th 
ofG-ea^1  November  1792,  by  which  it  was  truly  obferved  that 
encouragement  to  rebellion  was  held  out  to  the  fubjefls 
of  every  flate,  and  that  war  was  thereby  waged  againfl: 
every  eflablifhed  government.  Of  this  decree  the  French 
executive  council  gave  explanations,  denying  the  fair- 
r.efs  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  and  alleging, 
that  the  intention  of  the  convention  was  only  to  give 
aid  to  fuch  countries  as  had  already  acquired  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  by  a  declaration  of  the  general  will  requeued 
aid  for  its  prefervation.  But  this  explanation  cannot  be 
admitted.  The  decree  exprcfsly  fayrs,  that  the  French 
nation  will  yrant  affiflancc  to  all  who  wijh  to  procure  liber - 
ty  ;  and  when  it  is  confidered  what  their  notions  of  li¬ 
berty  arc,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their  intention 
was  to  excite  rebellion  in  foreign  nations.  The  fecond 
point  of  difputc  referred  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt. 
This  river  runs  from  Brabant  through  the  Dutch  territory 
to  the  fea.  The  Dutch  had  {hut  up  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
prevented  any  maritime  commerce  from  being  carried  on 
by  the  people  of  Brabant  by  means  of  the  river.  To  render 
themfelves  popular  in  Brabant,  the  French  had  decla¬ 
red,  that  they  would  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
But  Great  Britain  had  fome  time  before  bound  herfelf 
by  treaty  with  the  Dutch  to  afiift  them  jn  obftru&ing 
this  navigation,  and  now  declared  to  the  French,  that 
the  project  of  opening  the  Scheldt  muit  be  renounced 
if  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  to  remain.  The 
French  alleged,  that  by  the  law  of  nations  navigable  ri¬ 
vers  oug-ht  to  be  open  to  all  who  refide  011  their  banks; 
but  that  the  potRt  was  of  no  importance  either  to 
France  or  England,  and  even  of  very  little  importance 
to  Holland  ;  that  if  the  people  of  Brabant  tliemfelves 
chofe  to  give  it  up,  they  would  make  no  obje&ion. 
It  has  been  thought  remarkable,  that  the  Dutch  gave 
themfelves  no  trouble  about  the  matter.  They  did  not 
afle  the  afliftance  of  England  ;  and  with  that  coolnefs 
which  is  peculiar  to  their  character,  the  merchants  in¬ 
dividually  declared,  that  if  the  Scheldt  was  opened,  they 
could  manage  their  commerce  as  well  at  Antwerp  as 
at  Amfterdam.  But  in  all .  this  there  is  nothing 
ilrange.  Among  the  Dutch  were  many  republicans, 

*  who  wifhed  for  the  downfal  of  the  ftadtliolder.  Thefe 
rejoiced  at  every  thing  which  diflreflfed  him,  or  had  a 
tendency  to  render  his  office  ufelefs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Others,  whp  thought  differently,  were  afraid 
to  fpeak  their  fentiments,  as  Dumourier  was  in  their 
!  neighbourhood  with  a  vidlorious  army.  The  refult  of 
the  whole  was,  that  M,  Chauvelin  was  commanded  by 
the  Britifh  government  to  leave  this  country.  The 
French  executive  council  gave  powers  to  another  mini¬ 
ms  fie  r,  M.  Maret,  to  negociate,  and  requefted  a  pafiport 
War  decla-for  him  ;  but  he  was  not  buffered  to  land.  The  haughty 
red  againfl  republicans  having  thus  far  humbled  themfelves  before 
En»Unu  t^5e  Britifh  government,  at  laft,  on  the  ifl  of  Febru- 
andftadt-  ary  *793,  on  the  motion  of  Briffot,  the  national  con- 
holder  of  vention  decreed,  among  other  articles,  that  “  George 
Holland,  king  of  England  had  never  ceafed  fiace  the  revolution 


of  the  10th  of  Auguft  1792  from  giving  to  the  Fren 
French  nation  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  concert  Revolu 
of  crowned  heads ;  that  he  had  drawn  into  the  fame  *79  * 
lake  the  ftadtliolder  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  that, 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  Englifh  miniftry 
had  granted  prote&ion  to  the  emigrants  and  others  who 
have  openly  appeared  in  arms  againfl  France;  that  they 
have  committed  an  outrage  againfl  the  French  repub¬ 
lic,  by  ordering  the  ambalTador  of  France  to  quit  Great 
Britain  ;  that  the  Englifh  have  {topped  divers  boats 
and  veffels  laden  with  corn  for  France,  wliilfl,  at  the 
fame  time,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1786,  they  cou-  | 

tiuue  the  exportation  of  it  to  other  foreign  countries ; 
that  to  thwart  more  efiicaeipufly  the  commercial  .tranf- 
actions  of  the  republic  with  England,  they  have  by  an 
a£l  of  parliament  prohibited  the  circulation  of  aflignats. 

The  convention  therefore  declare ,  that  in  confequence 
of  thefe  adls  of  hoflility  and  aggreffion,  the  French  re¬ 
public  is  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and  the 
fladtholder  of  the  United  Provinces.” 

The  abfurdity  of  pretending  that  any  treaty  with 
France  made  in  1783  could  be  violated  by  protecting 
the  emigrants  who  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  convention, 
mufl  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  The  convention  was 
itfelf  a  rebellious  ufurpation  of  the  government  with 
which  fuch  a  treaty  was  made.  The  prohibition  of 
aflignats  was  certainly  contrary  to  no  law,  and  was  func¬ 
tioned  by  every  motive  of  expediency,  unlefs  the  con¬ 
vention  could  prove  that  all  nations  were  bound  by  [ 

the  law  of  nature  to  rifle  their  own  credit  upon  the  ; 

credit  of  the  French  republic.  r 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  abfurd  declaration  againfl  AndJ 
Britain,  war  was  likewife  declared  againfl  Spain  ;  and  Spain, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  France  was  at  war  with 
all  Europe,  excepting  only  Swiflerland,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Turkey.  , 

In  the  mean  time  General  Dumourier,  who  was  pro-  progrtii 
ceeding  agreeably  to  his  orders,  made  an  attack  upon  Diiaitf  ji 
Holland  ;  but  in  doing  this  he  difperfed  his  troops  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  expofe  them  much  to  any  attack 
on  the  fide  of  Germany.  Fie  commanded  General  Mi¬ 
randa  to  in  veil  Maeftricht,  while  he  advanced  to  block 
up  Breda  and  Bergen-op-zoom.  The  firft  of  thefe  places, 
viz.  Breda, furrendered  onthe 24thof  February Klundert 
was  taken  on  the  26th  ;  and  Gertruydenberg  on  the 
4th  of  March.  But  here  the  triumphs  of  Dumourier 
ended.  The  fieges  of  Williamftadt  and  Bergen -op-  <f  I 
zoom  were  vigoroufly  but  unfuccefsfully  prefled.  On  qej^i 
the  1 A  of  March  General  Clairfait  having  pafled  the feated* 
Roer,  attacked  the  French  pofls,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  2000  men. 

The  following  day  the  archduke  attacked  them  anew 
with  confiderable  fuccefs.  On  the  3d  the  French  were 
driven  from  Aix-la*Chapelle,  with  the  lofs  of  4000  men  , 

killed  and  1600  taken  prifoners.  ;| 

The  fiege  of  Maeflricht  was  now  raifed,  and  the 
French  retreated  to  Tongres,  where  they  were  alfo  at¬ 
tacked  and  forced  to  retreat  to  St  Tron.  Dumourier 
here  joined  them,  but  did  not  bring  his-  army  along' 
with  him  from  the  attack  upon,  Holland.  After  fome 
fkirmifhes  a  general  engagement  took  place  at  Neer- 
winden.  It  was  fought  on  the  part  of  the  French 
with  great  obflinacy  ;  but  they  were  at  length  over-- 
powered  by  the  number  of  their  enemies,  and  perhaps 
alfo  by  the  treachery  of  their  commander.  T  his  de¬ 
feat  was  fatal  The  French  loft  3000  men,  and  6o“0 
2  immediately 
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immediately  defertcd  and  went  home  to  France.  Dumoii- 
rier  continued  to  retreat,  and  on  the  2 2d  he  was  a^ain 
attacked  near  Louvain.  He  now,  through  the  medium 
of  Colonel  Mack,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Im- 
perialiits  that  his  retreat  fhould  not  be  ferioufly  inter¬ 
rupted.  It  was  now  fully  agreed  between  him  and  the 
Imperialifts,  that  while  the  lattertook  poflefiionof  Conde 
and  Valenciennes,  lie  fliould  march  to  Paris,  diffolve 
the  convention,  and  place  the  fon  of  the  late  king  up¬ 
on  the  throne. 

The  rapid  retreat  and  fucceflive  defeats  of  General 
Dumourier  rendered  his  conduct  fnfpicious.  Commif- 
fioners  were  fcnt  from  the  executive  power  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  difeovering  his  deligns.  They  diffembled,  and 
pretended  to  communicate  to  him  a  fcheme  of  a  coun¬ 
ter-revolution.  He  confeffed  his  intention  of  diflblving 
the  convention  and  the  Jacobin  club  by  force,  which 
he  faid  would  not  exift  three  weeks  longer,  and  of  re- 
lloring  monarchy.  On  the  report  of  thefe  commif- 
fioners  the  convention  fent  Bournonville  the  minifter  of 
war  to  fuperfede  and  arreft  Dumourier,  along  with  Ca¬ 
mus,  Blancal,  La  Marque,  and  Qninette,  as  commif- 
iioners.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  thefe  men  was 
at  lead  hazardous,  to  fay  no  more  of  it  ;  and  the  refult 
was,  that  on  the  firlt  of  April  Dumourier  fent  them 
prifoners  to  General  ClairfaiVs  head  quarters  at  Tour- 
nay  as  hoftages  for  the  fafety  of  the  royal  family.  He 
next  attempted  to  feduce  his  army  from  their  fidelity 
with  to  the  convention  ;  but  he  fpeedily  found  that  he  had 
much  miftaken  the  chara&er  of  his  troops.  Upon  the 
report  that  their  general  was  to  be  carried  as  a  criminal 
to  Paris,  they  were  feized  with  fudden  indignation;  but 
when  they  found  that  an  attempt  was  making  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  them  to  turn  their  arms  agaiufl  their  coun¬ 
try,  their  fentiments  altered.  On  the  5  th  of  April  two 
j  Liiif  the  proclamations  were  iffued  ;  one  by  General  Dumourier, 
up  al  and  the  other  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  declaring 
,nij  ^er  that  their  only  purpofe  was  to  reitore  the  conffitution 
of  1789,  179^>  and  1791.  Prince  Cobourg  announ¬ 
ced  that  the  allied  powers  wiflied  merely  to  co-operate 
with  General  Dumourier  in  giving  to  France  her  con- 
iiitutional  king  and  the  conilitution  (lie  had  formed  for 
herfelf,  declaring,  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  came 
not  to  the  French  territory  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
conquefts.  On  the  fame  day  Dumourier  went  to  the 
advanced  guard  of  his  own  camp  at  Maulde.  He  there 
learned  that  the  corps  of  artillery  had  rifen  upon  their 
general,  and  were  marching  to  Valenciennes  ;  and  he 
loon  found  that  the  whole  army  had  determined  to 
Hand  by  their  country.  Seven  hundred  cavalry  and 
800  infantry  was  the  whole  amount  of  thofe  that  de- 
ferted  with  Dumourier  to  the  Auftrians,  and  many  of 
them  afterwards  returned. 

By  the  defedtion  of  Dumourier,  however,  the  whole 
army  of  the  north  was  diffolved,  and  in  part  difbanded, 
in  prefence  of  a  numerous,  welkdifciplined,  and  victo¬ 
rious  enemy.  1  lie  Prulhans  were  at  the  fame  time  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  Rhine  with  an  immenfe  force,  and  about 
to  commence  the  liege  of  Mentz.  In  the  interior  of 
the  republic  more  ferious  evils  if  pofiible  were  ariiing. 

In  the  departments  of  La  Vendee  and  La  Loire,  or 
the  Provinces  of  Brittany  and  Poitou,  immenfe  multi¬ 
tudes  of  emigrants  and  other  royalifts  had  gradually  af- 
lembled  111  the  courfe  of  the  winter.  i  hey  profefkd 
to  act  in  the  name  of  Mouiieur, 
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About  the  middle  of  March  they  advanced  againfl  Frerch 
Nantz  to  the  amount  of  40,000.  In  the  beginning  RevoIut,on* 
of  April  they  defeated  the  republicans  in  two  pitched  r t 
battles,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  50  leagues  of  coun-  * 

try.  They  even  threatened  by  their  own  efforts  to 
fhake  the  new  republic  to  its  foundation.  On  the  8tli  Congrefs  of 
of  April  a  congrefs  of  the  combined  powers  affembledrhe  com¬ 
at  Antwerp.  It  was  attended  by  the  prince  of  Orange  bined 
and  his  two  fons,  with  his  excellency  Vander  Spiegel,  Power* 
on  the  part  of  Holland;  by  the  duke  of  York  and1 
Lord  Auckland  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  by  the 
prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  Counts  Metterinch,  Staren- 
berg,  and  Mercy  Dargenteau,  with  the  Prnfiiaii,  Spa- 
nifli,  and  Neapolitan  envoys.  It  was  here  determined 
to  commence  active  operations  againfl  France.  The 
prince  of  Cobourg’s  proclamation  was  recalled,  and  a 
fcheme  of  conquelt  announced. 

Commiffioners  from  the  convention  now  fet  up  the  The* repub« 
flandard  of  the  republic  anew,  and  the  fcattered  bat-  iican  army 
talions  flocked  around  it.  General  Dampierre  was  ap-aKaiq  af- 
pointed  commander,  and  on  the  13th  he  was  able  tolcmbict*' 
refill  a  general  attack  upon  his  advanced  polls.  On 
the  14th,  his  advanced  guard  yielded  to  fuperior  num-  v 
bers,  but  on  the  15th  was  victorious  in  a  leno-  and 
well-fought  battle.  On  the  23d  the  A uftrian severe 
again  repulfed,  and  on  the  ill  of  May  General  Dam- 
pietre  was  himfelf  repulfed  in  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy.  On  the  8th  another  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  French  general  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball. 

On  the  23d  a  very  determined  attack  was  made  by  the 
allies  upon  the  French  fortified  camp  of  Famart,  which 
covered  the  town  of  Valenciennes.  1  he  French  were 
overcome,  and  in  the  night  abandoned  their  camp.  In 
confequence  of  this  the  allies  were  enabled  to  commence 
the  liege  of  Valenciennes  ;  for  Conae  had  been  block¬ 
aded  from  the  ill  of  April. 

About  the  fame  time  General  Culiine  on  the  Rhine 
made  a  violent  but  unfuccefsftil  attack  upon  the  Pruf- 
fians,  in  confequence  of  which  they  were  foon  enabled  f.s 
to  lay  fiege  to  Mentz.  The  Coifican  General  Paoli  Revolt  c t 
revolted  at  this  period  ;  and  the  new  republic,  affaulted  Paofi. 
from  without  by  the  whole  llrength  of  Europe,  was  un¬ 
dermined  by  treachery  and  faction  within. 

While  the  country  was  in  a  Hate  verging  upon  utter gfate^of 
rum,  parties  in  the  convention  were  gradually  ’waxing <  an  t  sin 
more  fierce  in  their  animoiity  ;  and  regardlefs  of  what  France,  and 
was  paffing  at  a  dillance,  they  feemed  only  anxious  for the  revoluT 
the  extermination  of  each  other.  In  the  month 
March,  the  celebrated  Revolutionary  Tribunal  wa®  ella-  blilhed. 
blilhed  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  crimes  committed  a- 
g  a  in  It  the  Hate;  and  the  Girondilt  party,  the  mildnefs  of 
whofe  adminillration  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  in- 
creafe  the  evils  of  their  country,  began  to  fee  the  re- 
ce  fifty  of  adopting  meafures  of  feverity.  But  the  pub¬ 
lic  calamities,  which  now  rapidly  followecLeach  other  in 
fueedlien,  were  aferibed  by  their  countrymen  to  their 
imbecillity  or  perfidy.  This  gave  to  the  party  of  the 
Mountain  a  fatal  advantage.  On  the  75th  of  April 


the  communes  of  the  48  feel  ions  of  Paris  prefenttd  a 
petition,  requiring  that  the  chiefs  of  the  GiroudifU 
therein  named  Ihould  be  impeached  and  expelled  from 
the  convention.  This  was  followed  up  on  the  ill  of 
May  -by  another  petition  from  the  fuburb  of  St  Antoine, 
d.  he  Girondilt  party  in  the  mean  time  impeached  Ma~ 
tat,  but  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury  at  his  trial.  1  he 
•Fi.  A  .2  Nlous** 
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afiiftance  of  the  Jacobin  club,  had  of  Mentz  and  Valenciennes  prote&ed  it  arrainit  the  im- 
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*  now  acquired  a  complete  afcendancy  over  the  city  of 
Paris.  The  Girondiils  or  Briffotines  propofed  there¬ 
fore  to  remove  the  convention  from  the  capital ;  and  to 
prevent  this,  the  Mountain  refolved  to  make  the  fame 
ufe  of  the  people  of  the  capital  againft  the  Girondiit 
party  that  they  had  formerly  done  againft  the  monarch 
on  the  loth  of  Auguft.  It  is  unneceflavy  to  ftate  in 
detail  all  the  tumults  that  occurred  either  iri  Paris  or  in 
the  convention  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  month 
of  May.  On  the  31ft,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  todin  was  founded,  the  generale  was  beat,  and  the 
alarm  guns  fired.  All  was  commotion  and  terror.  The 
citizens  flew  to  arms,  and  afiembled  round  the  conven¬ 
tion,  Some  deputations  demanded  a  decree  of  accufa- 
tion  againil  35  of  its  members.  The  day,  however,  was 
fpent  without  decilion.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  ill 
of  June  an  armed  force  made  the  fame  demand.  On 
the  2d  of  June  this  was  repeated,  the  tocfin  again 
founded,  and  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  furroundcd 
the  national  hall.  At  lalt  Barrere  mounted  the  tri¬ 
bune.  He  was  confidercd  as  a  moderate  man,  and  re- 
fpe&ed  by  both  parties  ;  but  he  now  artfully  deferted 
the  Girondiils.  He  invited  the  deuounced  members 
voluntarily  to  refign  their  character  of  reprefentatives. 
Some  of  them  complied,  and  the  prefident  attempted 
to  diffolve  the  fitting  ;  but  the  members  were  now 
impriftmed  in  their  own  hall.  Henriot,  commander  of 
the  armed  force,  compelled  them  to  remain  ;  and  the 
obnoxious  deputies,  amounting  to  upwards  of  00  in 
lfumber,  were  put  under  arreft,  and  a  decree  of  denun¬ 
ciation  againft  them  ligned. 

It  is  obvious,  that  on  this  occafion  the  liberties  of 
France  were  trodden  under  foot.  The  minority  of  the 
national  reprefentatives,  by  the  afiiftance  of  an  armed 
force  raifed  in  the  capital,  compelled  the  majority  to 
fubmit  to  their  meafures,  and  took  the  leading  members 
prifoners.  Thus  the  city  of  Paris  affumed  to  itfelf  the 
whole  powers  of  the  French  republic  ;  and  the  nation 
was  no  longer  governed  by  reprefentatives  freely  chofen, 
but  by  a  minority  of  their  members,  vvhofe  fentiments 
the  city  of  Paris  and  the  Jacobin  club  had  thought  fit  to 
approve  of.  Human  hiftory  is  a  mafs  of  contradi&ions. 
The  Mountain  party  came  into  power  by  preaching  li- 
bcrty,  and  by  violating  its  fundamental  principles.  Flow 
far  the  plea  of  political  necefiity  may  excufe  their  con- 
dud,  we  (hall  not  venture  to  decide  explicitly.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  they  foon  commenced  a  career  of 
the  moft  terrible  energy  both  at  home  and  abroad  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  nations. 

The  firft  refult  of  their  vidory  m  the  capital  was  ca¬ 
lamitous  to  the  republic  at  large.  Briftot  and  fome 
other  deputies  efcaped,  and  endeavoured  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  civil  war.  In  general,  however,  the  influence 
of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  of  its  various  branches,  was 
fnch,  that  the  north  of  France  adhered  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  as  it  flood  ;  but  the  fouthern  departments  were 
fpeedily  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion.  The  department  of 
Lyons  declared  the  Mountain  party  outlawed.  Mar- 
feilles  and  Toulon  followed  the  example  of  Lyons,  and 
entered  into  a  confederacy,  which  has  fince  been  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Fcederalifm,  The  departments  of 
La  Gironde  and  Calvades  broke  out  into  open  revolt. 
In  fhort,  the  whole  of  France  was  in  a  ftate  of  violent 
convulfion.  Still,  however,  the  enthufiaflic  garrifons 
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mediate  entrance  of  a  foreign  force, 
for  one  of  its  internal  factions  to  gain 
and  thereafter  to  protect  its  independence.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  political  enthufiafm  of  all  orders  of  per¬ 
sons  was  fucli,  that  even  the  female  fex  did  not  efcape  f 
its  contagion..  A  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Char-  Marn 
lotte  Corde,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  came  from  the  deicd^ 
department  of  Calvades  to  devote  her  life  for  what  {he  mm 
thought  the  caufe  of  freedom  and  of  her  country.  She 
requefted  an  interview  with  Marat,  tire  moft  obnoxious 
of  the  Mountain  party.  Having  obtained  it,  and  con- 
verfed  with  him  calmly  for  foine  time,  fhe  fuddenly 
plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breaft,  and  walked  carelefsly 
put  of  the  houfe.  She  was  immediately  feized  and 
condemned.  At  the  place  of  execution  {lie  behaved 
with  infinite  conftancy,  {houting  Five  la  republique .  The 
remains  of  Marat  were  interred  with  great  fplendor, 
and  the  convention  attended  Ills  funeral.  Flis  party 
perhaps  derived  advantage  from  the  manner  of  his 
death,  as  it  feemed  to  fallen  the  odious  charge  of  afiaf- 
fination  upon  their  antagonifts,  and  gave  them  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fuffering  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  The 
truth  is,  that  afiafiination  was  fandlioned  by  both  par¬ 
ties  under  pretence  of  defending  the  liberties  of  the  re¬ 
public.  v 

One  of  the  firft  a£h  of  the  Mountain  junto  after  rheiq 
their  triumph  was  to  finifh  the  republican  conftitution.  lianto 
Previous  to  their  fall,  the  Girondifts  had  brought  for-tJtionl 
ward  the  plan  of  a  conftitution,  chiefly  the  work  of*d.| 
Condorcet;  but  it  never  was  fan&ioned  by  the  conven- 
tion,  and  was  too  intricate  to  be  pra&ically  ufefnl. 

The  new  conftitution  now  framed,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  fanttioned  by  the  nation,  but  has  never  yet  been 
put  in  practice,  abolilhes  the  former  mode  of  electing 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  through  the  medium 
of  electoral  afiemblies,  and  appoints  them  to  be  chofen 
immediately  by  the  primary  afiemblies,  which  are  made 
to  confift  of  from  200  to  600  citizens,  each  man  vo¬ 
ting  by  ballot  or  open  vote  at  his  option.  There  is 
one  deputy  for  every  40,000  individuals,  and  popula¬ 
tion  is  the  foie  bafis  of  reprefen  tat  ion.  The  ele&ions 
take  place  every  year  on  the  lit  of  May,  Ele&oral 
afiemblies  are  ftill  retained  for  one  purpofe.  Every 
2cc  citizens  in  the  primary  afiemblies  name  one  eledor; 
and  an  afiembly  of  all  the  electors  of  the  department  is 
afterwards  held,  which  eleds  candidates  for  the  executive 
council,  or  miniftry  of  the  republic.  The  legifiative  body 
choofes  out  of  this  lift  of  candidates  the  members  of 
the  executive  council.  One  half  of  this  council  is  re¬ 
newed  by  each  legifiature  in  the  laft  mdnth  of  the  fef- 
fion.  Every  law,  after  it  is  pafied  by  the  legifiative 
body,  is  fent  to  the  department.  If  in  more  than  half 
of  the  departments  the  tenth  of  the  primary  afiemblies 
of  each  have  not  obje&ed  to  it,  it  becomes  effectual. 

1  rial  by  jury  is  eftablifhed.  National  conventions  may 
be  called  for  altering  the  conftitution,  and  mujl  be  call¬ 
ed,  if  required  by  the  tenth  of  the  primary  afiemblies 
of  each  department  in  a  majority  of  the  departments. 

The  publication  of  this  conftitution  procured  no 
fmall  degree  of  applaufe  to  the  convention  and  the 
Mountain  party.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
formed  (being  only  a  fortnight)  feemed  to  call  a  juft 
reproach  upon  the  fiownefs  of  their  antagonifts,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  being  decidedly  fu¬ 
rious 
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:v  tioriiever,  has  been  paid  to  it  by  the  convention,  which  has 
1  declared  itfelf  permanent,  nor  indeed  does  it  feem  pof- 
y  fible  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Conde  was  inveded  from 
and  the  beginning  of  April.  It  did  not  yield  till  the  loth 
ltn"  of  July,  when  the  garrifon  was  fo  much  reduced  by  fa¬ 
mine  and  difeafe,  that  out  of  4000  men,  of  which  it 
originally  confided,  only  1500  were  fit  for  fervice.  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  in  the  mean  time  fixed  upon 
the  fiege  of  Valenciennes.  Colonel  Monctieff  had  con¬ 
tended,  that  batteries  ought  immediately  to  be  placed 
under  the  walls  without  approaching  it  by  regular  pa¬ 
rallels  ;  but  the  Imperial  engineer  Mr  Ferraris  after  ted, 
that  the  work  of  the  great  Vauban  mud  be  treated  with 
more  refped  ;  and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  the 
council  of  war.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June.  Few  Tallies  were  attempted  by  the  gar- 
rifon,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number. 
The  inhabitants  at  fivd  wiftied  to  furrendcr ;  but  the 
violence  of  the  bombardment  prevented  their  a fle in¬ 
kling  or  giving  much  trouble  on  that  head  to  General 
Ferrand  the  governor.  Much  of  the  labour  of  the 
fiege  confided  of  mines  and  countermines.  Some  of 
thefe  having  been  fuccefsfully  fprung  by  the  allies,  the 
town  was  furrendered  on  the  27th  of  July  by  capitula- 
tion  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  took  pofteflion  of  it  in 
behalf  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  fiege  of 
Mentz  was  at  the  fame  time  going  on.  It  differed 
much  from  famine.  At  lad,  after  an  unfuccefsful  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine  for  its  relief, 
Mentz  furrendered  on  the  2  2d  of  July. 

J^t  the  termination  of  the  fiege  of  Valenciennes  it  is 
cipi*  feid  that  the  allied  powers  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  pro- 
ea  to  Ceed  next.  The  Auftrian  commanders  are  faid  to  have 
prefen  ted  two  plans :  The  fird  was  to  penetrate  to  Pa¬ 
ris  by  the  aftiftance  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Seine  ;  the  other  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  confter- 
nation  occahoned  by  the  furrender  of  Valenciennes,  and 
with  50,000  light  troops  to  penetrate  fuddenly  to  Paris 
while  a  debarkation  fhould  be  made  on  the  coaft  of 
Brittany  to  affid  the  royalifls.  The  propofal  of  the 
Britifh  mimftry  was,  however,  adopted,  which  was,  to 
divide  the  grand  army,  and  to  attack  Weft  Flanders 
.  beginning  with  the  fiege  of  Dunkirk.  This  determil 
e  fc  nation  proved  ruinous  to  the  allies.  The  French  found 

t0  VanqUifh  fn  detaI1  that  army>  which  they 
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It  is  faid  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  in  fecret  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Omeron  the  governor  of  Dunkirk  • 
but  he  was  removed  before  any  advantage  could  be  ta- 
ken  °f  h,s  treachery.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft  the 
Duke  of  \ork  attacked  and  drove  the  French  outpofts 
into  the  town,  after  an  aAion  in  which  the  Auftrian 
eneral  Dalton  was  killed.  A  naval  armament  was 
expefted  from  Great  Britain  to  co-operate  in  the  fiege, 
A,  dld  n0t  arrive.  In  the  mean  time,  a  ftrong  re¬ 
publican  force  menaced  the  covering  army  of  the  allied 
vdnch  was  commanded  by  Gencrafpreyfag  £ 
foon  attacked  and  totally  routed.  The  fiL  was  rat 

with  fe  ^  f 1 tl^r0  j  thClr  hCaVy  cannon  and  kag^age, 
with  feveral  thoufand  men;  and  the  convention  belie 

tKike  nfY  k"neral  H°Uchard  could  have  cut  off 
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Prince  Cobourg  and  General  Clairfait  in  the  mean  • 
time  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  befiege  Cambray  and  Revo‘utioih 
Boucliain.  Quefnoy  was,  however,  taken  by  General  *793‘  , 
Clairfait  on  the  nth  of  September ;  and  here  finally 
terminated  for  the  prefen t  campaign  the  fuccefs  of  the 
allies  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  confiderabie  part  of  the  French  army  of  the 
north  took  a  ftrong  pofition  near  Maubeuge,  where 
they  were  blockaded  by  Prince  Cobsurg ;  but  upon 
the  15th  and  16th  of  Odober  he  was  repeatedly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  French,  troops  under  General  Jourdan, 
who  fucceeded  Houchard.  I  he  French  had  row  re¬ 
covered  their  vigour.  They  brought  into  the ,  field  a 
formidable  train  of  artillery,  in  which  were  many  24- 
pounders.  Commiflioners  from  the  convention  ha¬ 
rangued  the  foldiers,  threatened  the  fearful,  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  brave.  Crowds  of  women,  without  confu* 
fion,  went  through  the  ranks,  diftributing  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors  in  abundance,  and  carrying  off  the  wounded, 
i  he  attacks  were  repeated  and  terrible  on  both  fides  ; 
but  the  Auftnans  had  conliderably  the  disadvantage, 
and  Prince  Cobourg  retired  duiing  the  night,  'fhe 
French  now'  menaced  maritime  Flanders.  They  took 
h  urnes  and  beiieged  Nieuport.  A  detachment  of 
Britifh  t loops  ready  to  fail  to  the  Weft  Indies  were 
haftily  fent  to  Oftend,  and  prevented  for  the  prefeut 
the  farther  progrefs  of  the  French* 

Such  was  the  multiplicity  of  the  events  that  now  oc¬ 
curred  in  France,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ftate  the  out¬ 
lines  of  them  with  any  tolerable  perfpicuity.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  extenfive  diftenfions  that  occur¬ 
red  throughout  the  republic  in  confequence  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Mountain  party  on  the  31ft  of  May.  The 
department  of  Calvades  was  firft  in  arms  againft  the 
convention  under  the  command  of  General  Felix  Wimp- 
fen  ;  but  before  the  end  of  July  the  infurredion  was 
qumted,  after  a  few  flight  fkirmifhes.  But  the  foedera- Lyoiib 
Iilm  of  the  cities  of  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon,  ftillfieged  by 
remained.  Lyons  was  attacked  on  the  8th  of  Auguft the  c<>nveiTv 
by  the  conventional  troops.  Several  adions  followed,  l™'1  4 

wdnch’  were  attended  with  great  lofs  both  on  the  parttS" 
of  the  affailants  and  of  the  befieged.  The  city  was  re¬ 
duced  almoft  to  ruins;  but  it  held  out  during  the 
whole  month  of  September.  The  befieging  General 
Jvdlerman  was  removed  from  his  command,  on  account 
oi  his  iuppofed  inadivity ;  and  the  city  furrendered  on 
the  8th  of  Odober  to  General  Doppet,  a  man  who  had 
lately  been  a  phyfician.  Such  was  the  rage  of  party  rr  • 
zeal  at  tms  time,  that  the  walls  and  public  buildings  ofi a 
Lyons  were  ordered  to  be  deftroy ed,  and  its  name  tc?  of  the 
changed  to  that  ot  Vide  Ajfranchie.  Many  hundred®  C0L<luer0I?l 
of  its  citizens  were  dragged  to  the  fcaffold  on  account 
of  their  alleged  treafonable  refiftance  to  the  convention 
1  he  vidonous  party,  wearied  by  the  flow  operation  of 
the  guillotine y '  at  laft  deflroyed  their  prifoners  in  multi- 
tudes  by  firing  grape-fhot  upon  them.  Such  indeed 
vyas  the  unrelenting  character  of  the  Mountain  at  this 
time,  not  only  here  but  through  the  whole  republic, 
that  they  themfelves  pretended  not  to  excufe  it,  but 
declared  that  terror  was  with  them  the  order  of  the 
day .  J 

Marfc;il€SendTnfthUl\Ge-neral  Wa£  fent  againft  The  mL 

Marfeilles.  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft  l,e  gained feilloi.  Mi. 

lome  fucceflea  over  the  advanced  feederalift  troops.  OnKed  fuU- 

thc  24tn  he  took  the  town  of  Aix,  and  the  Marfellois mit- 
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French-  fubrnitted.  But  the  leading  people  of  the  important 
■Revolution, j.own  and  harbour  of  Toulon  entered  into  a  negocia- 
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Toulon 
conditional 
ly  fubmits 
to  Lord 
Hood, 


tion,  and  fubrnitted  to  the  Britifh  admiral  Lord  Hood, 
under  condition  that  he  fhould  preferve  as  a  depofit  the 
town  and  fhipping  for  Louis  XVII.  and  under  the  ili- 
pulation  that  he  fhould  aflift  in  refloring  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  1789.  The  fiege  of  Toulon  was  commenced 
by  General  Cartaux  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

It  continued  without  much  vigour  during  that  and  the 
whole  of  the  fucceeding  month.  Neapolitan,  Spanifh, 
*md  Englifh  troops,  were  brought  by  fea  to  aflift  in  its 
defence.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  General  Car¬ 
taux  was  removed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
and  General  Dugommier  fucceeded  him.  General  O 
Hara  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  Gibraltar,  and 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  town,  under  a 
commiflion  from  his  Britannic  majefty.  On  the  30th 
of  November,  the  garrifon  made  a  powerful  fally 
todeftroy  fome  batteries  that  were  erecting  upon 
heights  which  commanded  the  city.  The  French  were 
furprifed,  and  the  allies  fucceeded  completely  in  their 
object;  but,  elated  by  the  facility  of  their  conquefl,  the 
allied  troops  ruflied  forward  in  purfuit  of  the  flying 
enemy,  contrary  to  tlieir  orders,  and  were  unexpected¬ 
ly  met  by  a  ftrong  French  force  that  was  drawn  out  to 
protect  the  fugitives.  General  O’Hara  now  came  from 
the  city  to  endeavour  to  bring  off  his  troops  with  regulari¬ 
ty.  tie  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  taken  prifoner.  The 
total  iofs  of  the- allies  in  this  affair  was  eftimated  at  nearly 
one  thonfaiid  men.  The  French  had  now  muflered  in 
Full  force  around  Toulon,  and  prepared  for  the  attack. 
It  waa  begun  on  the  !  9th  of  J.)ecember  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  was  chiefly  directed  again  ft  Fort  Mulgrave, 
defended  by  the  Bntifli.  This  fort  was  protefted  by 
an  entrenched  camp,  13  pieces  of  cannon,  36  and  24 
Who  is  at  pounders,  &c.  5  mortars,  and  3000  troops.  ^  Such  was 
length  °bli*the  ardour  of  affault,  that  it  was  carried  in  an  hour, 
fualte°itCVa'  and  the  vliole  garrifon  was  deftroyed  or  taken.  The 
allies  now  found  it  impofiible  to  defend  the  place  ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day  embarked  their  troops,  after 
having  fet  on  Are  the  arfenal  and  fliips.  A  feene  of 
confulion  "here  enfued,  ftich  as  has  not  been  known  in 
the  hiftory  of  modern  wars.  Crowds  of  people  of  eve¬ 
ry  rank,  age,  and  fex,  hurried  on  board  the  fhips,  to 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  their  enraged  countrymen. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  fire  upon  their  late 
allies  ;  others  in  defpair  were  feen  plunging  into  the 
fea,  making  a  vain  effort  to  reach  the  fhips;  or  putting 
an  end  at  once  to  their  own  ex i (fence  upon  the  fnore. 
Thirty-one  fliips  of  the  line  were  found  by  the  Britifh 
at  Toulon;  thirteen  were  left  behind;  ten  were  burnt; 
four  had  been  previoufly  fent  to  the  French  ports  of 
Breft  and  Rochefort,  with  ycco  republicans  who  could 
rot  be  trufted  ;  and  Great  Britain  finally  obtained  by 
this  expedition  three  fliips  of  the  line  and  five  fri¬ 
gates. 

On  the  fide  of  Spain  the  war  produced  nothing  of 
importance  ;  and  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Pied¬ 
mont  it  went  on  (lowly.  Nice  and  Chamberry  were 
-if ill  retained  by  the  French  :  but  more  terrible  feenes 
Proceed  were  adfing  in  other  quarters.  In  La  Vendee  a  moft 
mgs  of  the  bloody  war  was  periifted  in  by  the  royalifls.  In  that 
royalifts  in  quarter  of  the  country  the  language  of  the  reff  of  Hance 
La  Vendee.  ylit\c  undetfiood.  The  people  were  fuperftitious,  and 
Lad  acquired  little  idea  of  the  new  opinions  that  had 
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lately  been  propagated  in  the  reft  of  the  empire.  They  Frenc 
were  chiefly  headed  by  prielts,  and  regarded  their  caufe^tV0‘ 
as  a  religious  one.  Their  mode  of  warfare  ufuallywas,  1793 
to  go  on  in  their  ordinary  occupations  as  peaceable  citi- 
zens,  and  fuddenly  to  affemble  in  immenfe  bands,  info- 
much  that  at  ©ne  time  they  were  faid  to  amount  to 
150,000  men.  They  befieged  Nantz  and  the  city  of 
Orleans,  and  even  Paris  itfelf  was  not  thought  altoge¬ 
ther  fafe  from  their  enterprifes.  The  war  was  incon¬ 
ceivably  bloody.  Neither  party  gave  quarter  ;  and  La 
Vendee  proved  a  dreadful  drain  to  the  population  of  . 
France.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  conventional  gene¬ 
ral  Biron  drove  the  royalifts  from  Lucon  ;  and  Nantz 
was  relieved  by  general  Beyffer.  After  fome  fueeefs, 
general  Wefterman  was  furprifed  by  them,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat  to  Parthenay.  In  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  the  royalifts  were  defeated  by  general  Rofiig- 
nol ;  but  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  under  Charette 
their  commander  in  chief,  they  again  attacked  Nantz, 
but  fuffered  a  repulfe.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a 
minute  detail  of  this  obfeure  but  cruel  war.  The  roy¬ 
alifts  were  often  defeated  and  feemingly  difperfed, 
but  as  often  arofe  in  crowds  around  the  aftonilhed  re¬ 
publicans.  At  fall,  however,  about  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  they  were  completely  defeated,  driven  from  La 
Vendee,  and  forced  to  divide  into  feparate  bodies.  One 
of  thefe  threw  itfelf  into  the  ifland  of  Noirmoutier, 
where  they  were  fubdued  ;  another  took  the  road  of 
Maine  and  Brittany,  where  they  ftruggled  for  fome 
time  againft  tlieir  enemies,  and  were  at  lafl  cut  to 
pieces  or  difperfed. 

The  royalifts  had  long  expe&ed  affiftance  from  Eng¬ 
land;  and  an  armament  under  the  earlof  Moira  was  actual¬ 
ly  fitted  out  for  that  fervice,  but  it  did  not  arrive  till  too 
late,  and  returned  home  without  attempting  a  landing. 

— The  Mountain  party  always  difgraced  tlieir  fuccefles^ 
by  dreadful  cruelties.  Humanity  is  (hocked,  and  hifto-cruejty 
ry  would  almoft  ceafe  to  obtain  credit,  were  we  to  Hate  the  Me 
in  detail  the  unrelenting  cruelties  which  were  exercifedtainP2 
againft  the  unfortunate  royalifts,  chiefly  by  Carrier,  a 
deputy  from  the  convention,  fent  into  this  quarter  with 
unlimited  powers.  Multitudes  of  prifoners  were  crowd¬ 
ed  on  board  veffels  in  the  Loire,  after  which  the  veftels 
were  funk.  No  age  nor  fex  was  fpared  ;  and  thefe  exe¬ 
cutions  were  performed  with  every  circumftance  of  wan¬ 
ton  barbarity  and  infult.  ,,j 

On  the  fide  of  the  Rhine  a  great  variety  of  events pr0?r( 
occurred  during  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  the  ah 
Several  engagements  at  firft  took  place,  in  which  the^*1 
French  were,  upon  the  whole,  fuccefsful-  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  however,  Landau  was  in  veiled  by  the  combined 
powers  ;  and  it  was  refolded  to  make  every  poflible  ef¬ 
fort  to  drive  the  French  from  the  ftrong  lints  of  Wtif- 
fembourg,  on  the  river  Lauter.  On  the  13th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  Auftrian  general  Wurmfer  made  a  grand 
attack  upon  thefe  lines.  The  French  fay  that  their 
generals  betrayed  them,  and  fuffered  the  lines  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  almoft  without  refillance.  The  general  of  the  al¬ 
lies  confefled  that  the  lines  might  have  held  out  for 
feveral  days.  The  French  retreated  to  Hagenau,  from 
which  they  were  driven  on  the  18th  ;  and  fuffered  two 
other  defeats  on  the  2  £th  and  27  th.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens  of  Stralbourg  now  fent  a  private  deputa¬ 
tion  to  general  Wurmfer,  offering  to  fuirender  the 
town,  to  be  preferved  as  a  depofit  to  be  reftored  to 
1  Louis 
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General  Wurmfer  refufed  to  accept  of  in  this  quarter  was  immenfe,  and  unexampled  in  the  French 

hiftory  of  modern  war.  It  is  even  faid  that  it  might  Rcv°Ltion, 
amount  to  more  than  70,000  or  80,000  men.  ,  1 7^3- 

Thus  far  we  have  attended  to  the  military  affairs  of  I?6 
the  republic  for  fome  time  pafl.  Very  violent  efforts  VioJent  ef- 
were  in  the  mean  time  made  at  Paris  by  the  new  admi-forts  °f 


•CM  Louis  XVII.  . . . . r-~ 

on>  it  upon  thefe  terms,  infilling  upon  an  abfolute  furren- 


der  to  his  Imperial  Majefty.  In  confequence  of  the 
delay  occafioned  by  difagreement,  the  negociation  was 
difeovered,  and  the  citizens  of  Strafbourg  engaged  in 
the  plot  were  feized  by  St  Juft  and  Lebas,  commiffion- 
ers  from  Inc  convention,  and  brought  to  the  fcaffold. 
Prodigious  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  French  to 
recover  their  ground  in  this  quarter.  General  Irem- 
hert  was  ffiot  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  9th  of 
November,  upon  a  charge,  probably  ill-founded,  of 
treachery  in  the  affair  of  the  lines  of  Weiffembourg, 
On  the  14th,  however,  Fort  Louis  was  taken  by  the 
allies,  not  without  fufpicion  of  treachery  in  the  gover¬ 
nor.  But  here  the  fuccefs  of  general  Wurmfer  might 
be  faid  to  terminate.  On  the  21ft  the  republican  ar¬ 
my  drove  back  the  Auftrians,  and  penetrated  almoft  to 
Hagenau.  An  army  from  the  Mofelle  now  advanced 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  On  the 
1  7th  the  Pruflians  were  defeated  near  Sarhruck.  Next 
day  their  camp  at  Bliefeaftel  was  ftormed,  and  the 
Fr  ch  French  advanced  to  Deux  Ponts.  On  the  29th  and 
r>  ,  30th  the  French  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs  in  rwo 
tf  Sl  'n  violent  attacks  made  011  the  duke  of  Brunfvvick  near 
tf  1  Lautern.  But  it  now  appeared  that  the  French  had 
come  into  the  field  with  a  determination  to  conquer 
whatever  it  might  coft.  Every  day  was  a  day  of  battle, 
and  torrents  of  blood  were  ffed  on  both  Tides.  The 
allies  had  the  advantage  of  poffeffing  the  ground,  which, 
in  that  quarter,  at  fuch  a  late  feafon  of  the  year,  is  very 
ftrong  on  account  of  its  inequalities  and  rnoraffes.  In 
military  fkill,  the  French  officers  and  thofe  of  the  allies 
were  perhaps  nearly  equal ;  but  the  French  army  was 
by  far  the  mod  numerous ;  and  although  not  a  match 
in  point  of  difeipline,  yet  it  derived  no  fmall  fuperiority 
from  the  enthufiafm  with  which  the  troops  were  ani¬ 
mated.  On  the  8th  of  December,  under  the  command 
cf  general  Pichegru,  the  French  carried  the  redoubts 
which  covered  Hagenau  by  means  of  the  bayonet. 

This  modern  inftrument  of  definition,  againft  which 
no  defen  five  weapon  is  employed,  is  always  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  hands  of  the  moft  intrepid ;  and  it  was  now  a 

dreadful  engine  in  the  hands  of  French  enthufiafm _ 

'I  he  fineff  troops  that  ever  Europe  produced  were  un¬ 
able  to  withftand  the  fury  of  the  republicans,  which 
teemed  only  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  multitude 
of  companions  that  they  loft.  On  the  2  2d  the  allies 
were  driven  with  immenfe  (laughter  from  Hagenau,  not- 
v  ithftanding  the.  immenfe  works  they  had  thrown  up 
for  their  defence.  The  entrenchments  on  the  heights 
of  Reiflioffen,  Jauderffioffen,  &c.  were  confidered  as 
more  impregnable  than  thofe  of  Jemappe.  They  were 
ftormed  by  the  army  of  the  Mofelle  and  the  Rhine 
under  generals  Hoche  and  Pichegru.  On  the  23d  and 
24th,  the  allies  were  purfued  to  die  heights  of  Wrotte. 
On  the  26th,  the  entrenchments  there  were  forced  by 
the  bayonet,  after  a  defperate  conftift.  On  the  27th 
the  republican  army  arrived  at  Weiffembourg  in  tri¬ 
umph  General  Wurmfer  retreated  acrofs  the  Rhine 
and  the  duke  of  Brunfwiek  haftily  fell  back  to  cover 
Mentz.  The  blockade  of  Landau,  which  had  halted 
four  months,  was  raffed.  Fort  Louis  was  evacuated 
y_  the  allies,  and  Kaiferllatern,  Germeriheim,  and 
spires,  fubmitted  to  the  French — During  this  laft 
month  of  the  year  1793,  the  lofs  of  men  on  both  fides 


were  in  iiit  mean  nme  mdue  at  laris  by  the  new  admi-rorcs  01 
niftration,  eftabliffied  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  of  the  party  called  the  Mountain .  The  newparly* 
republican  conftitution  had  been  prefented  to  the  people 
in  the  primary  affemblies,  and  accepted.  The  bufmefs^ 
therefore,  for  which  the  convention  was  called  toge¬ 
ther,  that  of  forming  a  conftitution  for  France,  was 
at  an  end ;  and  it  was  propofed  that  they  fhould  dif- 
folve  themfelves,  and  order  a  new  legiflativc  body  to  af- 
fenible,  according  to  the  rules  preferibed  by  that  con¬ 
ftitution.  *1  his  was,  no  doubt,  the  regular  mode  of 
procedure ;  but  the  ruling  party  confidered  it  as  hazar¬ 
dous  to  convene  a  new  affembly,  poffeffing  only  limited 


powers, .  in  the  prefent  diftrafted  ftate  of  the  country. 


It  was  indeed  obvious,  that  France  at  this  time  flood  in 
need  of  a  di&atorffiip,  or  of  a  government  poffeffed  of 
more  abfolute  authority  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  one 
that  a£ls,  or  even  pretends  to  at,  upon  the  moderate 
principles  of  freedom.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  the  convention  ffiould  remain  undiffolved  till  the 
end  of  the  war ;  and  that  a  revolutionary  government, 
to  be  conducted  by  its  members,  ffiould  be  eflabhihedj 
with  uncontrouled  powers.  Committees  of  its  own 
body  were  feleted  for  the  purpofe  of  condutimr  every 
department  of  bufinefs.  .  The  chief  of  thefe  commit¬ 
tees  was  called  the  committee  of  public  fafety .  It  fuper- 
mtended  all  the  reft,  and  gave  to  the  adminiftration  of 
France  all  the  fecrecy  and  difpatcli  which  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  peculiar  to  a  military  government,  together 
with  a  combination  of  fkill  and  energy  hitherto  un¬ 
known  among  mankind.  A  correfpondence  was  kept 
up  with  all  the  Jacobin  clubs  throughout  the  kino*, 
oom.  Commiffioners  from  the  convention  were  fent 
into  all  quarters,  with  unlimited  authority  over  every 
order  of  perfons.  Thus  a  government  poffeffed  of  infi-. 
nite  vigilance,  and  more  abfolute  and  tyrannical  than 
that  of  any  fingle  defpot,  was .  eftabliffied  ;  and  the 
whoie  tranfa&ions  and  refources  of  the  ftate  were  T  > 
known  to  the  rulers.  On  the  23d  of  Augull,  Barrere,  France  de- 
in  name  of  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  procured  «ed  to  he  • 
the  celebrated  decree  to  be  puffed  for  placing  the  whole  :  ‘  f 

French  nation  in  a  ftate  of  regulation  for  the  public  fer.re<lu,luioilj 
vice.  “  From  this  moment  (fays  the  decree)  till  that 
when  all  enemies  iliall  have  been  driven  from  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  republic,  all  Frenchmen  {hall  be  in  perma- 
nent  readinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  army.  The  youno- 
men  {hall  march  to  the  combat ;  the  married  men  {haft 
Jorge  arms,  and  tranfport  the  provifions  ;  the  women 
mail  make  tents  and  clothes,  and  attend  in  the  hofpi- 
tals ;  the  children  {hall,  make  lint  of  old  linen  ;  the  old 
men  {hall  caufe  themfelves  to  be  carried  to  the  public 
fquares,  to  excite  tlie  courage  of  the  warriors,  to  p.each 
hatred  againft  the  enemies  of  the  republic  ;  the  cellars 
ilia  be  trained  to  procure  faltpetre  ;  the  faddle-horfcs 
{hall  be  given  up  to  complete  the  cavalry  ;  the  unmar¬ 
ried  citizens,  from  the  age  of  18  to  25,  {hall  march 
&*.  and  none  IhaU  fend  a  fubftitute  ;  every  battalion 
ihail  have  a  banner,  with  this  liifcription,  The  French 
«.“on  rtfin  againjl  tyrants.”  '  The  decree  alfo  regulates 
the  mode  of  organizing  tins  mats,  A  decree  more  tv7 
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French  rannical  than  tins  'ftras  never  made  by  an  eaftern  defpot; 
!‘0n* and  when  lt  was  publithed,  foreigners  were  at  a 
'  lofs  whether  to  regard  it  as  a  fublime  effort  of  a  power¬ 
ful  government,  or  as  a  wild  proieCi  which  could  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  confufion.  The  effe&s  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  truly  terrible.  We  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  fome  of  them  in  the  bloody  conteft  which  oc¬ 
curred  upon  the  FJiine,  and  Europe  was  foon  de (lined 
to  bear  witnefs  to  dill  more  extraordinary  events. 

In  the  end  of  July,  general  Cuftine  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  executed,  in  confequence  of  a  variety  of  ac- 
cufations  of  infidelity  to  his  trull  and  difrefpeCl  to  the 
convention.  The  queen  was  next  brought  to  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on  the  15th  of  0£to- 
Mu refer  of  her.  The  charges  again (l  her  were  very  various  ;  but 
the  queen.  tbe  c^ef  tendency  of  them  was  to  prove  that  (he  had 
always  been  hoftile  to  the  revolution,  and  had  excited 
all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  the  court  againft 
it.  O11  the  1 6th  of  Oftober,  this  beautiful  woman, 
whom  Fortune  once  placed  fo  high,  ended  her  days  on 
a  fcaffold,  after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  no  regard  was 
paid  either  to  juftice  or  decency.  She  behaved  with 
0  much  dignity  and  compofure,  and  appeared  deeply  im- 
Execution  preffed  with  a  fenfe  of  religion.  The  members  of  the 
ef  the  heads  convention  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Oiiondift 
of  the  Gi-  party,  and  had  either  been  detained  in  prifon  fince  the 
31ft  of  May,  or  feized  in  the  departments  to  which 
they  had  retired,  were  afterwards  brought  to  trial. 
On  the  30th  of  OClober,  2  1  of  them  were  executed, 
viz.  Briffot,  Vergniaud,  Genfonne,  Duprat,  Lehardi, 
Ducos,  Fonfrede,  Boileau,  Gardien,  Ducliatel,  Sillery, 
Fauchet,  Dnfriche,  Duperret,  La  Source,  Carra,  Beau¬ 
vais,  Mainville,  Antiboul,  Vigee,  and  Lacaze.  Seven- 
And  of  thetY'0^  were  ftil1  detaIned  *n  confinement.  The  duke 
Duke  of  of  Orleans  was  afterwards  condemned,  on  a  charge  of 
having  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution.  His  execution  gave  fatisfa&ion  to  all 
parties.  His  vote  for  the  puniihment  of  death  upon 
the  trial  of  the  late  king  had  done  him  little  "honour 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mountain,  atid  had  rendered 
him  odious  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind* 

The  executions  of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  particularly 
of  priefts  and  nobles,  became  now  fo  common,  that  it 
j  ,  -  would  be  ill  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  detail  of  them. 
Jy  common,  yery  perfon  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
was  condemned  as  a  matter  of  courfe.  The  Jacobins 
feemed  infatiable  in  their  third  after  blood,  and  the 
people  at  large  appeared  to  regard  their  conduct  with 
jg-  unaccountable  indifference.  ^  ... 

Anew  table  When  the  human  mind  is  once  roufed,  its  a&ivity 
«f  weights  extends  to  every  objeCl.  At  this  time  a  new  table  of 
weights  and  meafures  was  eftablifhed  by  the  conven¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  decimal  arithmetic  alone  is  employ¬ 
ed.  The  court  of  Spain  had  the  liberality,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  war,  to  fuffer  M.  Mechain  to  proceed  in 
his  operations  for  meafuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
in  that  country.  He  carried  on  his  feries  of  triangles 
from  Barcelona  to  Perpignan  ;  and  from  this  place  the 
menfuration  was  continued  to  Paris.  M.  de,  Lambre, 
and  his  pupil  M.  le  Francois,  alfo  meafured  a  degree  of 
latitude  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  In  all,  12 
degrees  of  the  meridian  were  meafured  ;  of  which  the 
mean  is  57027  toifes,  and  by  this  the  univerfal  (landard 
of  meafure  is  calculated.  M.  M.  de  Borde  and  Caffini 
determined  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  fwings  fe- 


conds,  in  vacuo  and  in  a  mean  temperature  at  Paris,  to  F >en 
be  3  feet  and  8,06  lines.  M.  M.  Lavoifier  and  Hauy^evo- 
found  that  a  cubic  foot  of  diftilled  water  at  the  free¬ 
zing  point  weighs  in  vacuo  70  pounds  and  60  gros 
French  weight.  We  {hall  infert  a  table  of  the  meafures 
and  weights  now  eftablifhed. 
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Metres . 


Long  Meafure . 


10,000,000  =  a  quadrant  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  which  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  new 
meafure  is  founded 
100,000  =  an  hundredth  part  of  a 
quadrant,  ordecimal  de¬ 
gree  of  the  meridian 
1000  =  a  milliare ,  or  mile 
100  =r  a  ftadium*^  Agrarian 
10  =  a  perch 
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Sq .  Metres . 
ic,ooo  = 


meafure, 
Feet, 

a  metre ,  or  rectilineal 
unit 

=r  a  decimetre ,  or  palm 
=  a  centremetre ,  or  di¬ 
git  . 

=  a  millemetre 
Superficial  Meafure . 


5H24 
513 
•3243 
_  .  3H3 

Inch.  Lines. 
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i 

4*434 
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Sq.  Feet, 


an  are ,  or  fuperficial  unit,  being 
a  fquare  the  fide  of  which  is  1 00 
metres  in  length 
a  declare ,  or  tenth  of  an  are  ;  a 
fuperficies  an  hundred  metres 
long,  and  ten  broad 
a  centiare 

Meafures  of  Capacity . 

Cub.  decimetres  Paris  Pints.  Paris  Btijh. 

the  cubic  metre ,  or  cade 
or  tun  -  -  10514- 

dedteade ,  or  fetier  1054 

centicade ,  or  bufhel  10-4 

cubic  decimetre ,  or  pint 

Weights. 


I  COO  = 


IOO 


1000  = 
IOO  = 

10 

I  = 


9483 1 


9483.1 

948.31 


78.9 

7.89 

.789 

.0789 


Cub.  decimetres 
of  water. 


French  Pounds, 


the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre,  or 
cade  of  water,  is  called  a  bar  or 
millier  -  -  -  2044.4 

100  =  to  of  a  bar,  or  decibar ,  or  quintal  204.44 
of  a  bar ,  or  centibar,  or  decal  20.444 
lb.  oz .  gros.  grains. 

the  weight  of  a  cu¬ 
bic  decimetre  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  called  a  grave , 
or  pound  -  2  8  5  49 

Vo  a  graive9  or 
dectgrave,  or  ounce  o  3  2  I2.I 

Thv  of  Tig  rave,  or 

centigrave,  or  dram  0  0  2  44*4* 
.001  =:  the  weight  of  a  cu¬ 
bic  centimetre  of  wa¬ 
ter,  is  named  a  gra- 
vet,  or  maiile  -  000 

.0001  —  decigravet ,  or  grain  000 
.00001  =  centigravet  -  000 
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I  = 


.1  == 


.01  = 


18.84* 

1.8841 

0.1884* 
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nth  A  piece  of  filver  coin  weighing  a  centigrave ,  and  a 
ution,fr0tfC  0f  fdver,  according  to  the  former  ftandard  will  be 
worth  40  fols  1  of  denier s.  The  milliare ,  or  thou- 
fand  metres ,  is  fubftituted  for  the  mile  ;  and  the  are, 
for  the  arpent  in  land-mcafure.  The  latter  two  are 
to  each  other  as  49  to  25.  The  aftronomical  circles 
with  which  M.  M.  de  Borda  and  Caflini  made  the  obfer- 
vations,  are  divided  according  to  tl?is  plan.  The  qua¬ 
drant  contains  100  degrees,  and  each  degree  100  mi¬ 
nutes.  Hence  the  minute^  of  a  great  circle  on  our 
globe  is  equal  to  a  milliare,  or  new  French  mile.  If, 
for  the  redudion  of  this  meafure,  we  eftimate  the 
Paris  toife,  according  to  the  comparifon  made  with 
the  ftandard  kept  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  at  6.3925  Englifh  feet,  the  milliare  or  minute  will 
be  equal  to  1093.633  yards,  and  the  metre  3.280899 
feet. 

At  the  lame  period  a  new  kalendar  was  formed.— 
By  it  the  year  is  made  to  begin  with  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  is  divided  into  1 2  months.  Thefe  are 
called  Vindemaire,  Brumaire,  Frimaire,  Nivos,  Ventos, 
Pluvios,  Germinal,  Frorial,  Praireal,  Mefiidor,  Fervi- 
dor,  and  Frudidor.  The  months  confift  of  30  days 
each,  and  are  divided  into  three  decades.  The  days  of 
each  decade  are  known  by  the  names  of  Primidi,  Duo- 
di,  Tridi,  &c.  to  Decadi ;  and  the  day  of  reft  is  ap¬ 
pointed  for  every  tenth  day,  inftead  of  the  feventh. 
The  day  (which  begins  at  midnight)  is  diftributed  into 
ten  parts,  and  thefe  are  decimally  divided  and  fubdivid- 
ed.  Five  fupernumerary  days  are  added  every  year 
after  the  30th  of  Frudidor.  To  thefe  is  given  the  ab- 
furd  appellation  of  Sans  Cullottides,  a  word  borrowed 
from  a  term  of  reproach  (fans  culloite ),  which  bad  of¬ 
ten  been  bellowed  on  the  republican  party  from  the 
meannefs  of  their  rank  and  fortune  ;  but  which  that 
party  now  attempted  to  render  honourable  and  popu¬ 
lar.  The  childifh  folly  of  this  innovation  has  ftruck 
every  perfon  with  furprize,  as  it  can  ferve  no  good  pur- 
pofe  whatever.  It  is  a  wonderful  inftance  of  the  way- 
wardnefs  of  the  human  mind,  which  can  occupy  itfelf 
one  moment  with  deeds  of  favage  barbarity,  and  the 
next  with  a  matter  fo  unimportant  as  the  artificial  di- 
vifion  of  time. 

,  The  religion  of  France  had  been  gradually  loling  its 
influence  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  Gobet  bilhop 
of  Paris,  along  with  a  great  multitude  of  other  eccle- 
fiaftics,  came  into  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  folemn- 
ly  refigned  their  fun&ions  and  renounced  the  Chriftian 
religion.  All  the  clergymen,  whether  Proteftant  or  Ca¬ 
tholic,  that  were  members  of  the  convention,  followed 
this  example,  excepting  only  Gregoire,  whom  we  for- 
rnerly  mentioned  as  having  been  one  of  the  firft  priefts 
that  joined  the  Tiers  Et at  after  the  meeting  of  the 

He  had  the  Collfa£e  to  profefs  himfelf 
a  Chnlhan,  although  he  faid  that  the  emoluments  of  his 
bifhopric  were  at  the  fervice  of  the  republic.  With  the 
acclamations  of  the  convention,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
only  French  deities  hereafter  fhould  be  Liberty,  Fquali- 
y,  Realon,  &c.  and  they  would  feem  to  have  coiife- 

crated  thefe  as  a  kind  of  new  obje&s  of  worfhip. _ 

,  ,at  polrt'cal  purpofe  the  leaders  in  the'eonvention  in¬ 
tended  to  ferve  by  tins  proceeding  does  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear;  unlefs,  perhaps,  their  objett  was  to  render  the 
1  rcn  ,  ma.nners  and  inodes  of  thinking  fo  completely 
new,  that  n  ftiould  never  be  in  their  power  to  return  to 

VouXVI™  £a.they  had  juit  or  to  unite 
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’  in  intercourfe  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  French  ’* 
populace,  however,  could  not  at  once  relinquifh  en-  Rev°bnion* 
tirely  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  Commune  of  *794’  f 
Paris  ordered  the  churches  to  be  fhut  up,  but  the  Con-  "  * 
vention  found  it  neceffary  to  annul  this  order  ;  and  Robe- 
fpierre  gained  no  fmall  degree  of  popularity  by  fup- 
porting  the  liberty  of  religious. worfhip  on  this  occa- 
lion.  Hebert  and  Fabre  d’Eglantine,  who  led  the  op- 
pofite  party,  haftened  their  own  fall  by  this  ill-judged 
contempt  of  popular  opinion. 

For,  now  that  the  republic  faw  itfelf  fuccefsful  in  Quarrels 
all  quarters,  when  the  Mountain  party  and  the  Jacobins  between 
had  no  rival  at  home,  and  accounted  themfelves  in  nothe  M,'un- 


of 
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had  no  rival  at  home,  and  accounted  themfelves  in  ilw 
immediate  danger  from  abroad,  they  began  to  fplit  into  ^cobiil 
fadions,  and  the  fierceft  jealoufies  arofe.  The  Jacobii!  C°  **  ** 
Club  was  the  ufual  place  in  which  their  contefts  were 
carried  on  ;  and  at  this  time  Robefpierre  aded  the  part 
of  a  mediator  between  all  parties.  He  attempted  with 
great  art  to  turn  their  attention  from  private  animofities 
to  public  a 0 airs.  He  fpread  a  report  that  an  invafion 
of  Great  Britain  was  fpeedily  to  take  place.  He  there¬ 
fore  propofed  that  the  Jacobin  Club  fhould  fet  themfelves 
to  work  to  difeover  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution  and  government.  They  did  fo  :  They 
made  fpeeches,  and  wrote  effays  without  number.  And 
in  this  way  was  the  moft  fierce  and  turbulent  band  of 
men  that  ever  perhaps  exifted  in  any  country  occupied 
and  amufed  for  a  very  confiderable  time.  What  is  no 
lefs  fingular,  a  great  number  of  Britifh  fubjeds  favour¬ 
ed  the  plans  of.  thefe  reforming  Atheifts,  and,  under 
the  fpecious  appellation  of  the  Friends  of  the  People ,- 
adled  in  concert  with  the  French  Jacobins. 

.The  winter  patted  away  in  tolerable  quietnefs,  and  no  A 
military  enterprise  was  undertaken  either  by  the  allies  fi on al°ac*- 
or  by  the  French.  On  the  ift  of  February,  Barrere  knowledge- 
afferted  in  the  Convention  that  the  confederate  powers. ment  of 
were  willing  provifionally  to  acknowledge  the  French 
republic,  to  confent  to  a  ceflation  of  hoftilities  for  two  allies  re-C 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  lading  peace  fhould  be  ra-je£fted  by 
tified  by  the  French  people.  But  this  propofal  the.*!16  convcn* 
Convention  declared  itfelf  determined  to  rejed,  as  af- tl0n* 
fording.to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  means  of 
undermining  tlieir  new  government.  In  the  mean  time,  188 
the  revolutionary  government  was  gradually  becoming. ftafe°ofUtL 
more  vigorous.  Thirty  committees  of  the  Convention  revolution- 
managed  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  without  fha-  ar)'  govern, 
ring  much  of  the  dired  executive  government,  which meilt* 
refted  in  the  committee  of  public  fafety.  Thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  committees  were  engaged  in  the  utmoft  variety  of 
objeas.  The  ruling  party  had  no  competitors  for 
power.  Without  confufion  or  oppofition,  therefore, 
the  moft  extenfive  plans  were  rapidly  carried  into  effed. 

The  Convention  was  little  more  than  a  court  in  which 
every  projed  was  folemnly  regiftered.  In  the  fame  fef- 
fion  30  decrees  would  fometimes  be  puffed  upon  objeds 
the  moft  widely  different.  The  .finances  were  under  Afana? 
one  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Cambon. —  mentof* 
This  committee  found  refources  for  the  moft  la.vifh  ex-  .^e  finan- 
penditure.  The  affignats  were  received -as-  money. ce*and 
throughout  the  ftate  ;  and  thus  a  paper  mill  was  faid  to 
have  become  more  valuable  than  a  mine  of  gold.  Their  the  nation, 
ci edit  was  fupportedby  an  arbitrary  law  regulating  the 
maximum  or  higheft  price  of  all  provifions,  and  by  the 
immenfe  mafs  of  wealth  which  had  come  into  the.  hands 
of  the  Convention  by  feizing  the  church  lands,  and  by 
confifcating  the  property  of  royalifts,  emigrants,  and 
B  b  perfons 
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perfons  condemned  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  So 
e/o.ution, unCqUally  had  property  been  divided  under  the  ancient 
government,  that  by  means  of  thefe  confifcatlgns  about 
feven-tenths  of  the  national  territory  was  fuppofed  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  To  this  was  added  the 
plunder  of  the  churches,  confiding  of  gold  and  lilver 
faints,  and  utenfils  employed  in  divine  worlhip,  along 
with  other  articles  of  lefs  value ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  innumerable  church  bells,  which  were  re¬ 
garded  as  fuffiefent  for  the  manufacture  of  15,000  pieces 
of  cannon.  Thefe  refources  formed  a  mafs  of  property 
iuch  as  never  was  poffeffed  by  any  government. 

Other  committees  were  engaged  in  very  different  ob¬ 
jects.  Highways  were  conllrudled,  and  canals  planned 
and  cut  throughout  the  country.  Immenfe  manufacto¬ 
ries  of  arms  were  everywhere  eftablifhed.  At  Paris 
alone  tioo  mufkets  were  daily  fabricated,  and  :oo 
pieces  of  cannon  caft  every  month.  Public  fchools 
were  afliduoufly  inftitntcd,  and  the  French  language 
taught  in  its  purity  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine. 
The  French  Convention  pofTeffed  immenfe  refources, 
and  they  did  not  hefitate  to  lavifh  them  upon  their 
fchemes.  Every  fcience  and  every  art  was  called  upon 
for  aid,  and  the  mod  aecomplifhed  men  in  every  pro- 
fefilon  were  employed  in  giving  fplendour  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  chemifts,  in  particular,  gave  effential  aid  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  fupplied  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  gun-powder  ;  and*  in  return  for  their 
fervices,  Lavoifier,  the  greateft  of  them,  fuffered  death 
by  a  mod  iniquitous  fentence.  Not  fewer  than  200  new 
dramatie  performances  were  produced  in  lefs  than  two 
years ;  the  objeCf  of  which  was  to  attach  the  people  to 
the  prefent  order  of  things.  The  vigour  with  which 
the  committees  of  fiibfidence  exerted  themfelves  is  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  remarked.  As  all  Europe  was  at  war. 
with  France,  and  as  England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  the 
three  maritime  powers,  were  engaged  in  the  conted,  it 
had  been  thought  not  impofUble  to  reduce  France  to 
great  didrefs  by  famine,  cfpecially  as  it  was  imagined 
that  the  country  had  not  refources  to  fupply  its  immenfe 
population.  But  the  prefent  leaders  of  that  country 
aCted  with  the  policy  of  a  befieged  garrifon.  They 
feized  upon  the  whole  provifrons  in  the  country,  and 
carried  them  to  public  granaries.  They  regidered  the 
cattle,  and  made  their  owners  refponfible  for  them.  — 
They  provided  the  armies  abundantly,  and,  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  accurately  numbered,  they  dealt  out  in  every 
didriCf,  on  dated  occafions,  what  was  abfolutely  neeef- 
fary  for  fubfiflence,  and  no  more.  To  all  this  the  peo¬ 
ple  fubmitted ;  and  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  mixed  feenes  of  this  revolution,  the  calm  judgment 
of  the  hidorian  is  not  a  little  perplexed.  We  cannot 
avoid  admiring  the  patience  with  which  the  people  at 
large  endured  every  hardship  that  was  represented  a3 
tfeceffary  to  the  common  caufe,  and  the  enthnfiaftic 
energy  with  which  they  lavifhed  their  blood  in  defence 
of  the  independence  of  their  country.  At  the  fame 
time,  we  mud  regard  with  indignation  and  difguft  the 
worthlefs  intrigues  by  means  of  which  the  fong  innary 
factions  ifi  the  Convention  and  the  capital  alternately 
madacred  each  other. 

During  the  winter  the  diffenfions  of  the  Jacobins 
dill  increafed.  They  were  divided  into  two  clubs,  of 
which  the  new  one  adembled  at  a  hall  which  once  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Cordeliers*  Tlfe  leaders  -of  it  were  He- 
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bert,  Rem  fin,  Vincent,  and  others ;  but  the  old  fociety 
retained  its  afcendency,  and  Robefpierre  was  now  de* 
cidedly  its  leader.  This  extraordinary  man  had  grain.  ^ 
ally  accumulated  in  his  own  perfon  the  confidence  of  tl^»  ^ 
people  and  the  direction  of  the  government.  As  th$ 
committees  were  above  the  Convention,  which  was  be. 
come  little  more  than  a  filent  court  of  record,  fo  the 
committee  of  public  fafety  was  above  the  other  commit, 
tees,  Robefpierre  was  the  leader  of  this  ruling  com. 
mittee.  Barrere,  St  Juft,  Couthon,  and  others  of  its 
members,  only  added  a  fecondary  part.  They  laboured 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  Rate,  but  the  radical  power  was 
with  Robefpierre.  He  furrounded  the  members  of  the 
Convention  with  fpies.  He  was  jealous  and  implacable, 
and  fet  no  bounds  to  the  fhedding  of  blood.  On  the 
25th  of  March  he  brought  to  trial  the  following  adive 
Jacobins,  who  were  condemned  and  executed  on  th$ 
following  day:  Hebert,  Ronfin,  Momoro,  Vincent, 

Du  Croquet,  Kocq,  Col.  Laumur,  M.  M.  Bourgeois, 
Mazuel,  La  Boureau,  Ancard,  Le  Clerc,  Proly,  Def- 
fienx,  Anacharfis  Cloots,  Pereira,  Florent  Armand, 
Defcombes,  and  Debuifon.  Not  fatislied  with  this,  011 
the  2d  of  April  he  brought  to  trial  nine  of  thofe  who 
had  once  been  his  moll  vigorous  afTociates,  Danton, 

Fabre  d’Eglantine,  Eazire,  Chabot,  Philippeaux,  Ca¬ 
mille  Defmoulins,  Lacroix,  Delaunay  cT  Angers,  He- 
rault  de  Sechelles,  who,  along  with  Wellerman,  were 
executed  on  the  evening  of  the  5th.  ^ 

Still,  however,  the  preparations  for  the  enfuing  IVpau* 
campaign  were  proceeding  with  unabated  vigour.  The  j:0!,s^r 
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committee  for  military  affairs,  at  the 
were  Carnot,  La  Fitte,  d’Anifil, 
in  arranging  along  the  frontiers  the 
the  requisition  had  called  forth.  Plans  of  attack  and 
defence  were  made  out  by  this  committee;  and  when  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  committee  of  public  fafety  they  were  feat 
to  the  generals  to  be  executed.  On  the  other  fide,  the  / 
allies  were  making  powerful  preparations  for  another 
attempt  to  fubjugate  Franee.  The  Emperor  himfelf 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  .The  plan  of  the  campaign  is  faid  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  Auftrian  Colonel  Mack.  Well  Flanders 
was  to  be  proteded  by  a  flrong  body  of  men  ;  the 
main  army  war  to  penetrate  to  Landrecics,  and  getting 
within  the  line  of  French  frontier  towns,  it  was  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  interior  by  covering  the  country  from 
Maubeuge  to  the  fea.  The  plan  was  bold.  It  belongs 
to  military  men  to  judge  whether  this  was  not  its  only 
merit.  When  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution,  the 
allies  mull  have,  been  ill  informed'  of  the  immenfe  force 
which  the  French  were  collecting  againd  them.  Even 
the  town  of  Lille  alone,  which  is  capable  of  containing 
a  numerous  army  within  its  walls,  and  which  was  to  be 
left  in  their  rear,  Ihcmld  have  feemed  an  infurmountable 
objection  to  the  plan.  ^ 

On  the  i-6th  of  April  the  Auflrian,  Btitifh,  and  Stated 
Dutch  armies  alfembled  on  the  heights  above  Cateau, the a’E< 
and  were  reviewed  by  the  emperor*  On  the  following  "  ° 
day  they  advanced  m  eight  columns  againil  the  French, 
drove  in  their  whole  polls,  and  penetrated  beyond  Lan- 
drecies  ;  which,  place  the  French  attempted  to  relieve, 
but  without  fuccefs.  The  allied  army  now  amounted 
to  1 87,00 q  men,  who  were  difpofed  in  the  following 
manner;  15,000  Dutch  and  15,000  Audrians,  under 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  general  La  tour,  formed  the 
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.  T,  vn  „,1  r  c  raa  Auftri-  day,  the  dmfioa  under  the  duke  of  York  was  over- 

ftegeofLandrec^j  *5^  »d  iJjCWA^l  ^  ^  numbers  and  defeated.  The  progrdi  of 

ans,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  \orjw  «»*  g  ,refl.  0f  the  columns  was  flopped,  and  Clairfait 

,**■  encamped  towards  Cambray.  The  'T/V,  rr,n  Auf-  completely  defeated.  In  the  confufion  of  the  day, 
—  pta.  of  S^e-Cboors,  «  .ho  3  ,t.omp««5  •«  »%  -ho  «««  P«.  of  >h»  f 

mans,  were  advanced  as  far  as  Guile  ,  ,  VJ‘jQon  which  he  commandcd,  the  duke  of  York  was  fe- 

ans  and  Auftrans  under  general  "  kz  vvith  parated  from  his  own  troops  by  a  party  of  the  enemy’s 

ed  near  Douay  andF.ouchain  .Count  1  cavalry',  and  only  efcaped  being  made  pnfoner  by  the 

l5,ooo  Auflrians  defended  the  Sambre  J  Jj  ^  fwiftn°efs  of  his  horfe.  The  plan  of  the  allies  being 

^S&15~!2££.  P«oold I  Floodor,  £»  I .hoi.  >n„X  wi.hfcw  to  .ho  no.ghbo.o. 

from  Tournay  to  the  fea  ;  6o,oco  i’niflians,  or Piclieeru  fpeedily  attempted  to  retaliate  againft  the 
a  fubfidy  had  been  paid  by  Great  Britain,  were  p  -  On  the  ->i A  of  Mav  he  brought  down  at  day 

ed  in  addition  to  thefe,  but  they  never  arrived. 
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The  French  now  commenced  their  a&ive  operations. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April  they  attacked 
the  duke  of  York  near  Cateau  in  great  force, 
a  fevere  conflict  they  were  repulfed,  and  their 
Chapny  was  taken  pnfoner.  At  the  fame  time  they 
attacked  the  troops  under  his  Imperial  majefty,  but 
were  there  alfo  repulfed  in  a  fimilar  manner ;  lofing  in 
all  57  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  fame  day,  however, 
general  Pichegru  advanced  from  Tide,  attacked  and 
defeated  general  Clairfait,  took  32  pieces  of  cannon; 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  Warwick,  Menin,  and  Courtray.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  the  garrifon  of  Landrecies  furrendered  to  the  ah 
lies.  When  this  event  was  known  in  the  convention, 
it  excited  a  confiderable  degree  of  alarm.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  laft  effectual  piece  of  fuccefs  enjoyed  by  the 
allies  during  this  difailrous  campaign.  General  Clair¬ 
fait  was  again  completely  defeated  by  Pichegru  in  a 
•general  engagement ;  and  it  was  found  neceffary  to 
fend  the  duke  of  York  to  his  affiftance.  This  move¬ 
ment  was  no  doubt  unavoidable ;  but  the  effe£l  of  it 
was,  that  it  fplit  down  the  allied  army  into  a  variety 
of  portions,  capable  of  carrying  on  a  defultory  war¬ 
fare,  but  unfit  for  the  vigorous  objedls  of  conqueft. 
On  the  10th  the  duke  of  York  was  attacked  near 
Tournay  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  repulfed  ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  join  Clairfait,  upon  whofe  de- 
ftru&ion  the  French  were  chiefly  bent :  for  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  duke  of  York  was  occupied  by  the 
attack  upon  himfelf,  Pichegru  fell  upon  Clairfait  with 
fuch  irrefillible  impetuolity,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat  in  confufion,  and  a  part  of  his  army  appears  to 
have  fled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruges.  While  Pi¬ 
chegru  was  thus  advancing  fuccefsfully  in  Weft  Flan¬ 
ders,  general  jourdan  advanced  in  Eaft  Flanders  from 
Maubeuge,  crofted  the  Sambre,  and  forced  general 
Kaunitz  to  retreat.  On  the  18th,  however,  general 
Kaunitz  fucceeiled  in  repulling  the  enemy  in  his  turn, 
and  they  re-crofted  the  Sambre  with  confiderable  lofs. 

The  allies  now  found  that  no  progrefs  could  be  made 
in  France  while  general  Pichegru  was  advancing  fuccefs- 
fuily  and  occupying  Weft  Flanders  in  their  rear.  The 
«mperor,  therefore,  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay,  and  refolved 
to  make  a  grand  effort  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  Courtray  and  Lifle,  thus  to  prevent  complete¬ 
ly  the  retreat  of  Pichegru.  On  the  night  of  the  16th, 
the  army  moved  forwards  in  five  columns  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Clairfait  was  at  the  fame  time  dire&ed  to  crof3 
the  Lys,  to  effed  a  general  jun&ion,  if  poffible,  and 
complete  the  plan.  The  attempt  during  that  evening 
icemed  to  promife  fuccefs ;  but,  in  the  courfe  of  next 


allies.  On  the  2 2d  of  May  he  brought  down  at  day 
break  his  whole  force  againft  them.  The  attack  was 
commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  all  the  ad¬ 
vanced  pofts  were  forced.  The  engagement  foon  be¬ 
came  general ;  the  attacks  were  repeatedly  renewed 
on  both  Tides  ;  the  whole  day  was  fpent  in  a  fuccef- 
fton  of  obftinate  battles.  All  that  military  full  could 
do  was  performed  on  both  Tides.  I  he  French  and 
the  allied  foldiers  fought  with  equal  courage  and 
equal  difcipline.  At  nine  o,clock  in  the  evening  the 
French  at  laft  relu&antly  withdrew  from  the  attack. 

The  day  on  which  a  vanquiflied  enemy  flies  from  the 
field  is  not  always  that  on  which  the  vi&ory  is  won. 

In  this  engagement  the  French  were  unfuccefsful  in 
their  immediate  objed ;  but  the  weight  of  their  fire, 
their  fteady  difcipline,  and  their  violent  obftinacy  of 
attack,  railed  their  military  character  high  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  allied  army. 

It  was  foon  perceived,  that  in  addition  to  thefe  they 
poffefted  other  advantages.  Their  numbers  were  im- 
menfe  ;  they  implicitly  obeyed  their  generals  ;  who, 
being  men  newly  raifed  from  the  rank  of  fubalterns, 
as  implicitly  fubmitted  to  the  dire&ions  of  the  com- 
mitte  of  public  fafety.  A  combination  of  efforts  was 
thus  produced  whole  operation  was  not  retarded  by 
divided  counfels.  On  the  other  fide,  the  numbers  of 
the  allies  were  daily  declining  ;  their  leaders  were  in¬ 
dependent  princes  or  powerful  men,  whofe  fentiments 
and  Intercfts  were  often  very  hoft.de  to  each  other,  and 
their  exertions  were  confequently  difunited. 

On  the  24th  the  French  again  crofted  the  Sambre,  . 
but  were  driven  back  with  much  lofs.  On  the  27th 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bcfiege  Charleroi,  but  the 
prince  of  Orange  on  the  3d  of  June  compelled  them  to 
raife  the  fiege.  On  the  12th  a  fimilar  attempt  was 
made,  and  they  were  again  repulfed.  In  Weft  Flan- He  laye 
ders,  however,  Pichegru  was  fufficiently'ftrong  to  com-fieee  to 
mence  the  fiege  of  Ypres.  He  was  foon  attacked  by  YIres»  ar 
general  Clairfait  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  .it,  but 
without  fuccefs.  — Ypres  was  garrifoned  by  7000  men  ; 
reinforcements  were  therefore  daily  fent  from  the  grand 
army  to  Clairfait  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  it.  It  is 
unneceffary  to  mention  the  bloody  contefts  in  which 
that  unfortunate  general  was  daily  engaged  with  the 
French  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  they  were  uni¬ 
formly  unfuccefsful,  and  were  the  means  of  wafting, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  armies  of  the  allies.  Ypres  held  'patfes  i£i 
out  till  the  17th  of  June,  when  it  capitulated:  and  fuch 
was  the  difcipline  of  the  French  army  at  this  time,  that 
no  notice  could  be  obtained,  for  feveral  days,  of  that 
event.  In  confcquence  of  it  and  of  otlur  events,  the 
duke  of  York  found  it  neceffary  to  retreat  to  Oude- 
narde  ;  for  Jourdan,  after  ftorming  the  Aultrian  camp 
B  b  2  of 
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French  0f  Betigmes,  now  advanced  with  fuch  flreneth  upon 
i°jg\ '“"’Charleroi  In  the  eaft  that  its  Immediate  fall  was  fear- 

*  v  — . .  this  would  have  enabled  the  two  French  ar- 

,97  mies  to  encircle  the  whole  of  Flanders,  the  prince  of 
Srr-nTr  Cob.DUrg  advanced  to  its  relief.  Charleroi  furrendered 
ect,  and  the?*  dlfcretion  on  the  25th..  This  circumftance  was  not 
Auftrians  known  by  the  prince  of  Cobourg  when  he  advanced  on 
defeated,  the  26th  to  attack  ia  their  entrenchments  the  army  that 
covered  the  liege  near  Fleurus  :  but  the  covering  army 
being  by  this  time  reinforced  by  the  accelfion  of  the 
befieging  army,  the  allies  were  repulfed.  Jourdan  then 
drew  his  men  out  of  their  entrenchments ;  and,  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  Auftrians.  Fie  was  three  times  re* 
piilfed,  but  was  at  laft  fuccefsful :  the  lofs  of  the  van. 
quilhed  army  is  faid  to  have  been  prodigious  ;  but  no 
regular  accounts  of  it  have  been  publilhed.  The  French 
unqueltionably  exaggerated  their  own  fuccefs,  when 
they  faid  that  it  amounted  to  15,000  men. 

fucceffes  of  alHe/ ”ow  «*ratcd  in  all  quarters.  Nieuport, 

the  French  and  Bruges,  were  taken  ;  and  Ttmrnay,  Mons, 

in  Flanders,  Gudenarde,  and  Bruffels,  opened  their  gates.  At  this 
laft  place  the  French  armies  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Flan¬ 
ders  united.  Landrecies,  Valenciennes,  Conde,  and 
Quefnoy,  were  fruitlefsly  left  with  garrifons  in  them. 
The  allied  troops,  evacuating  Namur,  formed  a  line 
from  Antwerp  to  Liege  to  protect  the  country  behind. 
The  French .  advanced  in  full  force,  and  attacked  ge¬ 
neral  Clairfait,  cut  to  pieces,  half  the  troops  that 
now  remained  under  him,  and  broke  the  line.  The  al¬ 
lies  retreated  before  them.  The  duke  of  York  was  joined 
by  fome  troops  under  the  earl  of  Moira  that  with  much 
difficulty  had  made  their  way  to  him  from  Offend;  and 
with  thefe  and  the  Dutch  troops  he  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergen-op-zoom  and  Breda  for  the 
protection  of  Holland.  The  prince  of  Cobourg  eva¬ 
cuated  Liege,  croffed  the  Maefe,  and  placed  a  garrF 
fon  in  Maeffricht.  He  foon,  however,  fent  back  a  part 
of  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tongres ;  for 
here,  to  the  aflonifhment  of  all  Europe*  the  French 
armies  made  a  voluntary  paufe  in  their  career  of  vic¬ 
tory,  and  ceafed  to  purfue  their  retiring  foes.  Sluys 
in  Dutch  Flanders  was  the  only  foreign  poll  that  they 
continued  to  attack,  and  it  furrendered  r-fter  a  fiege  of 
19.9  21  days.  a 

And  on  the  On  the  Rhine  the  war  was  equally  fuccefsful  on  the 
‘  part  of  the  French.  On  the  12th;  13th,  and  14th  of 
July,  repeated  engagements  were  fought;  in  which  the 
french  enjoyed  their  ufual  fuccefs.  They  had  nume¬ 
rous  armies  in  every  quarter.  Their  mode  of  fighting 
was  to  make,  full  preparation  for  accompliffiing  their 
object,  and  to  fight  in  great  bodies  day  after  day  till  it 
was  obtained.  The  Palatinate  was  thus  over-run,  and 
Treves  taken,  by  general  Michaud.  Flanders  and  the 
Palatinate  have  always  been  accounted  the  granaries  of 
Germany ;  and  both  of  them,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  harveft,  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
r  a  u  ,  I)llring  the  courfe  of  this  fummer  Corfica  was  fub- 

GreateBriy  Bnta!n  5  and  the  vvhole  of  the  French 

Welt  India  Iilands,  excepting  a  part  of  Guadaulope, 
yielded  to  the  Bntifa  troops  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jarvis.  On  the  firft  of  June 
the  Britifh  fleet,  under  the  command  of  earl  Howe 
gained  a-moft  fplendid  vi&ory  over  the  French  fleet  to 
the  weitward  of  Uffiant.  The  French  committee  of 
lafety  were  known  to  have  purchafed  in  America  im- 
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menfe  quantities  of  grain  and  other  ffores.  Thefe  were  W 
embarked  on  board  160  fail  of  merchantmen,  convoyed  ^volu-*  si 
by  fix  fail  of  the  line.  Lord  Howe  failed  to  intercept  x"9f 
this  valuable  convoy.  The  French  fleet  failed  at  the  *■ 

fame  time  to  prote6t  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th ^pleridlj 
of  May  the  fleets  came  in  light  of  each  other.  Theory  of 
Bntiffi  admiral  had  previously  difpatched  fix  fiiips  of ?c 
the  line  under  admiral  Montague  to  intercept  the^u 
French  convoy,  while  lie  ffiould  engage  and  detain  the  dowc!' 
grand  fleet.  The  French  difpatched  eight  fail  to  de¬ 
feat  this  attempt.  In  the  courfe  of  the  29th  Lord 
Howe  got  to  windward  of  the  French  fleet.  His 
force  was  25,  and  theirs  was  26,  fail  of  the  line.  The 
following  day  he  bore  down  upon  them,  and  broke 
their  line.  The  engagement  was  one  of  the  fevereil 
ever  fought.  The  French  admiral,  in  lefs  than  an  hour 
after  the  clofe  a&ion  commenced  in  the  centre,  erouded 
off  with  12  of  iris  fiiips.  The  Britifh  fleet  was  fo  much 
dil aided,  or  feparated,  that  feverai  of  the  French  dif- 
mantled  ffiips  got  away  under  fails  raifed  on  the  flump 
of  their  fore-mafts,  Seven  fail  of  the  line,  however,  re¬ 
mained  in  poffeffion  of  the  Britifh,  and  two  were  ua- 
queftionably  funk.  In  the  mean  time,  admiral  Mon¬ 
tague  fell  in  with  the  French  convoy,  but  it  was  now 
guarded  by  14  fail  of  the  line.  As  he.  could  not  en¬ 
counter  fuch  a  force,  he  returned  home,  and  it  was  fafe- 
ly  conveyed  into  port.  Thus,  by  one  of  thofc  contra¬ 
dictions  which  fo  often  occur  in  human  affairs,  the  Bri-  ) 

tifh  fleet  was  victorious,  and  the  French  were  left  in  c 

fome  meafure  mailers  of  the  fea.  As  this  engagement 
however  Jellified  that  the  Britifh  Teamen  had  not  loll 
their  ancient  fuperiority  on  their  own  element,  tlis 
nation  regarded  the  prefent  victory  as  a  pledge  of  its 
independence,  and  very  general  rejoicings  took  place 
in  confequence  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  revolutionary  fyftem  of  go-  The honi 
vernment  in  the  hands  of  committees  of  the  convention  executions 
at  Paris,  and  of  committees  of  the  popular  focieties‘n^rk 
throughout  the  country,  was  arrived  at  its  highelt  per-cont^ 
feCtion,  and  proceeded  without  oppofition  in  its  fevere 
and  fanguinary  meafures. 

On  the  10th  of  May  Madame  Elizabeth,  filler  of  the 
late  king,  was  facrificed  by  it  in  confequence  of  a  decree 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Multitudes  of  others  of 
every  rank  and  fex  were  daily  facrificed  in  a  fimilar 
manner ;  the  rich  in  particular  were  the  great  objedls 
of  perfecution,  becaufe  the  confifcation  of  their  proper¬ 
ty  added  to  the  flrengtli  of  the  ruling  powers.  But  jnlI^fs 
neither  were  the  poor  fafe'  from  the  bloody  vigilance  of  power  cf 
this  new  and  fingular  government.  By  the  different  Robe* 
executions  Robefpierre  had  contrived  to  dellroy  every  *Ferrc 
avowed  rival.  All  the  conflitixed  authorities  confifled 
wholly  of  perfons  nominated  with  his  approbation  ;  and 
as  the  committees  which  cpnduCled  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Hate  were  at  his  difpofai,  his  will  was  irrefillible  through*? 
out  the  republic.  He  met  with  no  oppofition  in  the 
convention  ;  for  that  body  was  no  longer  the  turbulent 
popular  affembly  which  it  had  once  appeared  ;  it  was 
little  more  than  a  name  employed  to  give  fome  fort  of 
refpeClability  to  fuch  fchemes  as  were  propofed  to  it. 

Amidft  this  accumulation,  however,  of  feemingly  ir*^f° 
refiftible  authority,  Robefpierre  was  at  the  brink  of r 
ruin.  The  whole  of  the  old  Girondifl  party  was  indeed 
fubdued  and  filent ;  but  many  members  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  Hill  remained  attached  to  it.  The  party  of  the 
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with  little  fatisfaftion  now  found  themfelves  w 


1  to  power,  - - 

not  only  difregarded,  but  ready  at  every  inftant  to  tall 
a  facrifice  to  that  fyftem  of  terror  which  they  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  ere£i.  Even  the  Jacobins  themfelves,  though 
neither  timid  nor  cautious  in  the  fhedding  of  blood,  be¬ 
gan  to  murmur  when  they  faw  that  awful  privilege  con¬ 
fined  exclufively  within  a  few  hands,  Or  rather  monopo¬ 
lized  by  an  individual.  In  this  Hate  things  remained 
for  fome  time;  and  it  appeared  how  poflible  it  is  for  an 
individual  to  govern  a  great  nation  even  while  the  whole 
of  that  nation  is  hoftile  to  his  power.  The  banifhment 
or  imprifonment  of  all  foreigners,  which  had  long  been 
rigoroufly  pradlifed,  prevents  us  from  pofleffing  much 
accurate  information  concerning  the  internal  hate  of 
France  at  this  period ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  one  cir- 
cumftance  in  particular  tended  much  to  accelerate  the  fall 
of  Robefpierre.  He  had  procured  a  decree  to  be  pafled, 
authoring  the  committee  of  public  fafety  to  imprifon 
at  its  pltafure,  and  bring  to  trial,  any  member  of  the 
convention.  All  the  individuals  of  that  body  found 
themfelves  placed  by  this  decree  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
whofe  fevere  and  fufpicious  temper  they  well  knew. 
Still,  however,  they  were  fo  much  furrounded  by  fpies, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  form  a  party  or  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions;  even  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  public  fafe¬ 
ty  were  among  the  number  of  the  difeontented,  but  they 
P  tic  rs  dared  not  to  withftand  their  chief.  At  laft,  on  the  25th 
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by  the  convention  on  account  of  their  refinance.  They  r  ^lut!1  o. 
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shf  of  July,  the  convention  began  to  exhibit  figns  of  agita¬ 
tion.  It  was  underftood,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days  Robefpierre  would  facrifice  a  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  his  fufpicions.  On  the  following  day  the  fitting 
of  the  convention  was  ftill  more  tempeftuous.  In  a  long 
fpeech  Robefpierre  defended  his  own  condudh  againit 
thofe  who  had  reproached  him  with  afpiring  to  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  Erance.  He  attacked  the  party  whom  he 
ftyled  Moderates ,  as  wifhing  to  overturn  the  revolution¬ 
ary  government,  and  to  reftore  the  feeble  fyftem  of  the 
Briflotines.  The  refult  of  a  long  debate  was,  that  Ro¬ 
befpierre  was  apparently  victorious,  and  his  fpeech  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  On  the  27th  the  convention 
appeared  ripe  for  a  change  :  St  Juft,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  fafety,  in  attempting  to  defend 
Robefpierre,  was  repeatedly  interrupted ;  and  Billaud 
Varrennes  flood  forward  dnd  enumerated  the  crimes, 
and  proclaimed  the  tyranny,  of  Robefpierre.  The 
fpeech  was  received  with  burfts  of  applaufe.  Robe- 
lpierre  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  himfelf ;  he  was 
fiienced  by  {bouts  of  execration  from  every  part  of  the 
hall.  Tallien  feconded  the  former  fpeaker  in  his  ac- 
cufation.  The  fitting  was  declared  permanent,  and  a 
decree  of  arreft  was  pafled  againft  Robefpierre  and  a 
younger  brother  of  his,  along  with  St  Juft,  Couthon, 
and  Lebas.  Tliefe  men  left  the  convention,  and  found 
fecurity  iu  the  hall  of  the  commune  of  Paris ;  where 
the  municipal  officers  agreed  to  proteCl.and  (land  by 
them.  The  toefin  was  founded  ;  the  armed  force  was 
under  their  command  ;  an  infurredlion  was  therefore 
attempted  againft  the  convention :  but  the  fe&ions  of 
Paris  refufed  their  fupport.  Very  few  of  the  troops 
could  be  collected,  and  thefe  were  not  firm ;  the  late 
tyranny  had  become  odious.  The  hall  .of  the  commune 
was  therefore fpeedily  furrounded;  and  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  28th  Robefpierre  and  his  afloci- 
ates  were  made  prifoners.  They  had  been  outlawed 


tifying  their  perfons ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  that  day, 
they  were  executed  :  60  of  the  municipal  officers  were 
alfo  executed  for  joining  in  their  rebellion  ; /and  in  this 
way  a  ftorm  pafled  over,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  involve  the  French  capital  in  ruin,  and  filled  all  Eu¬ 
rope  with  aftonifhment.  Thus  alfo  terminated  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  moft  extraordinary  man  that  the  French  re¬ 
volution  had  brought  forward.  His  talents  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  confiderable, and  his  ambition  knew  no  bounds, 
bidding  defiance  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity. 

Had  Dumourier  poflefled  his  coolnefs  and  caution,  or 
had  he  poflefled  the  military  talents  of  Dumourier,  the 
convention  would  certainly  have  been  overturned,  and 
we  fhould  have  feen  a  fecond  Cromwell  on  the  throne  of 
his  murdered  fovereign.  ^  #  #  206 

After  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  the  convention  exhi-The  fyfteirr 
bited  no  fmall  change  of  appearance.  Inftead  of  tliat 
filence  which  formerly  prevailed,  all  was  buftle  and°otha^0£ 
noife  ;  all  accufed  each  other.  There  was  no  longer medera- 
any  leader,  and  there  was  no  formed  party.  The  foimertifm. 
fyftem  of  terror  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  a 
new  fyftem  of  moderatifm  fucceeded.  This  was  carried 
to  as  great  a  height  as  the  fyftem  of  terror  had  former¬ 
ly  been  ;  and  all  means  were  taken  to  render  popular 
the  fall  of  their  late  tyrant.  The  committees  were  or- 
ganifed  anew,  and  their  members  ordered  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  changed.  The  correfpondence  between  the  af¬ 
filiated  Jacobin  clubs  was  prohibited,  and  at  laft  the 
Jacobin  club  itfelf  was  abolifhed.  This  laft  event  was 
accomplifhed  with  eafe  ;  and  that  fociety  which  had  • 
been  the  great  engine  of  the  revolution,  was  itfelf  with¬ 
out  refiftance  overturned.  Seventy-one  deputies  of  the 
Girondift  party,  who  had  been  imprifoned  fince  the  31ft 
of  May  1 793,  were  fet  at  liberty.  The  name  of  Lyons 
was  reftored  to  it.  Some  of  the  agents  of  Robefpierre 
were  punifhed,  particularly  the  infamous  Carrier,  whofe 
cruelties  in  La  Vendee  we  formerly  mentioned.  Still, 
however,  the  convention  appeared  fo  little  united  and 
fo  little  decided  with  regard  to  objects  of  the  firft  im¬ 
portance,  that  in  all  probability  they  would  not  have 
condudled  the  important  ftruggle  againft  the  nations 
of  Europe  with  more  fuccefs  than  the  Girondift  party 
had  formerly  done,  if  the  revolutionary  government 
and  the  late  fyftem  of  terror  had  not  already  accumu¬ 
lated  in  their  hands  fuch  vafl  refources,  and  traced  out  < 
fuch  a  plan  of  procedure,  as  rendered  it  an  eafy  matter 
to  preferve  their  numerous  armies  in  the  train  of  fuc-  ~ 
cefs  to  which  they  were  now  habituated.  aQy 

The  allies  in  their  retreat  had  left  ftrong  garrifons  The  French 
in  the  French  towns  which  had  furrendered  to  thenvtowns 
Thefe  were  Conde,  Valenciennes*  Qucfnoi,  and  Lan-ftr0I?gly 
drecies.  They  now  furrendered  to  the  republican  al- 

mies  with  fo  little  refiftance,  that  the  condu&of  the  em-};es  furren- 
peror  began  ta  be  confidered  as  ambiguous,  and  hewa&der  with-  • 
fufpedled.  of  having  entered  into  fbme  kind  of  com-out 
promife  with  the  French.  This  idea  proved  erroneous  ;ance* 
and  as  foon  as  the  army  which  had  befieged  thefe  towns 
was  able  to  join  the  grand  army  under  Pichegru  and 
Jourdan,  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were  refumed 
after  a  fufpenfion  .of  almoft  two  months.  The  French 
army  divided  itfelf  into  two  bodies.  One  of  thefe  unr 
der  Jourdan  advanced  againft  General  Ciairfait,  who 
had  fucceeded  the  prince  of  Cobourg  in  the  command 
3  ^  * 
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French  jn  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Maeflricht.  Ort  the 
Revolution, geptem^cr  t}ie  ;prcnch  attacked  the  whole  Auftrian 
>_  polls  in  an  extent  of  five  leagues  from  Liege  to  Mae- 

208  llricht.  On  that  and  the  following  day  the  Ioffes  were 
Farther  nearly  equal.  On  the  17th  the  French  with  50  pieces 
iucceiTes  of  cf  cannon  attacked  General  Kray  in  his  entrenched 
camp  before  Maeflricht.  M.  de  Kray  was  already  re¬ 
tiring  when  General  Clairfait  arrived  with  a  ftrong  re¬ 
inforcement,  and  after  a  fevere  combat  the  French 
were  once  more  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  18th 
the  French  renewed  the  attack  with  tenfold  fury  upon 
every  part  of  the  Auflrian  line,  and  the  whole  was 
•compelled  to  fly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  General  Clairfait  now  chofe  a  ftrong  pofition 
on  the  banks  of  the  Roer,  where  he  even  declared  it 
to  be  his  wifh  that  he  might  be  attacked.  But  by  this 
time  the  fpirit  of  his  army  was  humbled,  defertions 
became  numerous,  and  the  want  of  difeipline  was  ex¬ 
treme.  On  the  1  ft  of  Oftober  the  French  crofted  the 
Maefe  and  the  Roer,  and  attacked  the  whole  Auftrian 
polls  from  Ruremond  down  to  Juliers.  After  a  bloody 
engagement,  the  brave  and  aftive,  though  unfortunate, 
General  Clairfait  was  compelled  hallily  to  crofs  the 
Rhine,  with  J:he  lofs  ©f  10  or  12,000  men.  The  French 
general  did  not  attempt  to  crofs  that  river,  but  one  de¬ 
tachment  of  his  army  took  pofTeflion  of  Coblentz,  while 
others  laid  clofe  fiegc  to  Venlo  and  Maeftricht,  which 
foon  furrendered. 

The  divifion  of  the  French  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
pregrefs  in  under  General  Pichegru  came  down  upon  Holland, 
and  attacked  the  allied  army  under  the  duke  of  York 
between  Bois-le-duc  and  Grave.  They  forced  the  ad¬ 
vanced  poll  of  Boxtel.  Lieutenant-general  Abercromby 
was  fent  to  attempt  to  recover  this  poll  on  the  15th 
of  September,  but  he  found  the  French  in  fuch  force 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Indeed  the  French 
were  difeovered  to  be  nokfsthan  80,000  ftrong  in  that 
neighbourhood.  1  he  duke  of  York  was  unable  to 
contend  againft  a  force  fo  fnperior,  and  retired  acrofs  the 
Maefe  with  the  lofs  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  1 500  men. 
Pichegru  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Bois-le-duc.  On  the 
30th  of  September,  Crevecccur  was  taken,  and  Bois-le- 
duc  furrendered  in  10  days  thereafter.  In  it  408  French 
emigrants  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  thefe,  as  well  as  700 
that  had  been  taken  at  Nieuport,  500  at  Sluys,  and 
1  r  00  at  Valenciennes,  were  all  put  to  death,  agreeably  to 
the  rigorous  law  formerly  made  by  the  convention.  The 
French  now  followed  the  duke  of  York  'acrofs  the 
Maefe.  Upon  this  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  army 
under  his  royal  highnefs  crofted  the  Rhine  and  took  poll 
at  Arnheim.  T  he  remaining  part  of  the  army  fol¬ 
lowed  focm  after,  and  Nimeguen  was  occupied  by  the 
French  on  the  7th  of  November.  The  duk^of  Brunf- 
wick  was  at  this  time  requefted  to  take  the  command 
of  the  allied  army,  to  protedf  Holland,  if  poftible.  He 
came  to  ArnheimTor  that  purpofe;  but  alter  examining 
the  ftate  of  things  there,  he  declined  the  undertaking. 
The  allied  troops  had  now  fo  often  fled  before  their 
victorious  and  almoft  innumerable  enemies,  they  l*ad 
fo  often  been  in  want  of  every  needfary,  and  had 
been  received  fo  ill  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  pafled,  among  whom  the  French 
caufe  was  extremely  popular,  that  they  had  loft  that 
regularity  of  conduct  and  difciplme  which  alone  can 
aeftbrd  a  fecurfc  profpcil  of  fuccefs  in  military  affairs. 
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th  of  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  well  received,  abounding1 

in  every  thing,  and  proud  of  fighting  in  a  popular  caufe,  RetoL 
now  aCled  with  much  order,  and  fubmitted  to  the  ftri&eft  l1% 
difeipline.  In  addition  to  all  thefe  advantages,  the  French  v'* 
leaders  had  the  dexterity  to  perfuade  the  world  that  Cond^ 
'new  and  unknown  arts  were  employed  to  give  aid 
their  caufe.  At  this  period  the  telegraphe  was  fir  ft 
ufed  for  conveying  intelligence  from  the  frontiers  to 
the  capital,  and  from  the  capital  to  the  frontiers.  (Seemiej, 
Telegraphe).  Balloons  were  alfo  ufed  by  the  French 
during  this  campaign  to  procure  knowledge  of  the  po« 
fition  of  the. enemy.  An  engineer  afeended  with  the 
balloon,  which  was  fufFered  to  rife-  to  a  great  height, 
but  prevented  from  flying  away  by  a  long  cord.  He 
made  plans  of  the  enemies  encampment ;  and  during 
an  attack  he  fent  down  notice  of  every  hofliie  move, 
ment.  In  the  affairs  of  men,  and  more,  efpecially  in 
military  tranfa&ions,  opinion  is  of  more  importance 
than  reality.  The  French  foldiers  confided  in  their 
own  officers  as  men  pofleffed  of  a  kind  of  omnifcience, 
while  the  allied  troops,  no  doubt,  beheld  with  anxiety  a 
new  contrivance  employed  againft  them,  whofe  import¬ 
ance  would  be  readily  magnified  by  credulity  and  igno¬ 
rance.  With  all  thefe  advantages,  however,  after  the 
capture  of  Nimeguen,  they  once  more  made  a  halt  in 
their  carrier,  and  abftained  from  the  attack  of  Holland, 
which  now  feemed  almoft  proftrate  before  them.  m 

While  thefe  events  occurred  in  the  north,  the  French 
arms  were  fcarcely  lefs  fuccefsful  on  the  Tide  of  Spain.  ^lS  11 
Bellegarde  was  taken ;  in  the  Weftern  Pyrenees,  Fon-  ” 
tarabia  furrendered,  and  alfo  St  Sebaftian  ;  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Spain  feemed  panic  ftruck.  That  feeble 
government,  with  an  almoft  impregnable  frontier,  and 
the  moft  powerful  fortreftes,  could  make  little  reliftance; 
and  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country  was  their  only 
prote&ion.  The  hiftory  of  this  war  is  only  a  hiftory 
of  victories  on  the  part  of  the  French.  In  the  Eaflem 
Pyrenees,  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  Dugommier  was  killed  in  an  engagement,  in  which 
his  army  was  fuccefsful.  On  the  20th  of  that  month 
the  French  again  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  routed 
them  by  means  of  the  bayonet,  without  firing  a  Angle 
mufket-fhot.  Tents,  baggage,  and  cannon,  for  an  ar¬ 
my  of  50,000  men,  fell  into  the  hand  of  the  conquerors, 
along  with  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Navarre. 

T owards  the  end  of  the  year,  an  army  of  40,000  Spa-, 
niards,  entrenched  behind  80  redoubts,  the  labour  of  fix 
months,  fullered  themfelves  to  be  completely  routed  j 
their  general  count  de  La  Union  was  found  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  whole  Spanifh  artillery  was 
taken.  In  three  days  thereafter,  the  fort  Fernando 
de  Figuieres,  containing  a  gari  ifon  of  9107  men,  fuf- 
rendeied,  although  it  mounted  1 7 1  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  pofleffed  abundance  of  provifions.  The  French 
continued  their  conquefts ;  Rofas  was  taken,  and  the  • 
whole  province  of  Catalonia  was  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  invaders.  % 

The  fuccdfes  of  this  wonderful  campaign  were  not^ecrr 
yet  terminated  ;  and  the  lafl  part  of  them  is  perhaps  the  ae ft  e{ 
moft  important,  although  no  great  effort  was  ncceffary 
to  its  execution.  The  winter  now  fet  in  with  uncom-coinP 
mon  feverity.  For  fome  years  paft  the  feafons  of  Eo" 
rope  had  been  uncommonly  mild  ;  there  had  been  lit¬ 
tle  froft  in  winter,  and  no  intenfe  heat  in  fuinmer.  But 
during  the  late  &afc»  the  weather  had  long  been  rev 
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nwkaMy  dry  til]  the  latter  part  of  harveft,  when  there 
fell  5i  cqilfiderable,  though  by  no  means  unufual,  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain.  Towards  the  end  of  December  a  ftvere 
froft  bound  up  the  whole  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Holland.  The  Waal  was  frozen  over  in  the  beginning 
of  January;  a  circumftance  which  had  not  occurn  d  for 
1 4  years  pail;.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  French 
eroded  that  river,  and  with  little  oppoiition  feized  the 
important  pafs  of  Bommell,  which  at  other  feafons  is 
fo  ft  rang  by  its  inundations.  The  allied  army  had  been 
joined  by  17,000  Andrians,  and  had  received  orders  to 
defend  Holland  to  the  lad.  They  did  fo,  and  were 
fuccefsful  in  repnlftng  the  French  for  fome  days  between 
the  Waul  and  the  Leek  ;  but  the  republican  army, 
amounting  to  70,000  men,  having  at  lad  advanced  in  full 
force,  the  allied  troops  were  compelled  to  retire  acrofs 
the  Yfiel  into  Weftphafi?.  In  the  courfe  of  their  march 
through  this  defert  country,  in  the  miclft  of  fevere  froft 
and  a  deep  fnow,  they  are  faid  to  have  fnffered  incredi¬ 
ble  harddiips,  and  to  have  lod  a  very  great  number  of 
men.  The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  rapidly 
acrofs  the  country  to  the  Zuyder  fea,  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  dying,  and  carrying  off  their  property. 
On  the  1 6th  of  January  1799,  a  party  ofhorfe,  without 
refidance,  took  pofleffion  of  Amfterdam.  The  other 
towns  furr  wide  red  at  diferetion.  In  confequence  of  an 
order  from  the  States  General,  the  drong  fortreffes  of 
Bergen-op~zoon,  Williamftadt,  Breda,  &c,  opened  their 
pates  to  the  French.  The  fleet  and  the  /hipping  were 
fixed  by  the  intenfe  froft  in  their  Rations,  and  fell  a  prey 
to  the  enemy;  who  thus,  with  little  effort,  made  a  com¬ 
plete  conqueft  of  this  populous  and  once  powerful  coun¬ 
try.  The  Ircneh  were  well  received  by  the  people  at 
large.  The  power  of  the  Stadtholder  had  been  fupport- 
cd  among  them  merely  by  the  influence  of  Pruifia  and 
England.  Through  hatred  to  this  office,  which  had 
now  become  odious  chiefly  to  the  mercantile  arittocracy 
of  Holland,  they  were  little  attached  to  their  allies,  and 
gave  them,  during  the  prefent  war,  as  little  fupport  as 
pofiible.  The  Stadtholder  and  his  family  now  fled  to 
England.  The  French  declared,  Lhat  they  did  not 
mean  to  make  fubjeds  but  allies  of  the  Dutch,  and  in¬ 
vited  them  to  call  together  popular  aflemblies  for  fettling 
their  own  government,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  republic. 

Thus  terminated  a  campaign,  the  mot  aftonifhing, 
perhaps,  that  has  been  known  in  the  hiilory  of  m  :ikind. 
In  the  courfe  cf  it,  even  before  the  conqueft  of  Hol¬ 
land,  the  French  had  taken  2000  pieces* of  cannon  and 
60,000  prifoners.  After  that  event,  the  conquered  ter¬ 
ritories  added  to  them  a  population  of  nearly  14  millions 
of  people.  Luxembourg  and  Mentz  were  the  only 
places  on  this  tide  of  the  Rhine  that  reft  fled  them.  Thi 
former  was  clofely  blockaded,  for  the  purpofe  of  com¬ 
pelling  it  to  fumr  er  ;  the  latter  was  fcveral  times  af- 
faulted,  but  fuccefsiully  held  out. 
f  Europe  was  now  weary  of  this  bloody  ftrife.  The 
German  Diet  of  Ratifbon  declared  its  refolution  to 

tarkLmreafures  ^or  Procu™S  peace,  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufcany  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  French  repub- 
hc.  France  ltfelf,  exhaufted  by  tnaflacres,  emigrations,' 
and  the  terrible  efforts,  which  it  had  made,  wifhed  for 
tranquillity ;  and  the  Convention  found  it  necefiary  to 
declare  that  they  were  willing  to  treat  for  peace  with 
any  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  upon  honourable  turns. 
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The  frequent  changes,  however,  which  have  with  cy 
aftonifliing  rapidity  taken  place 'in  the  mode  of  condud-  Revolutiws 
ing  French  affairs,  and  the  different  principles  difplay-  I7^L-r» 
ed  by  the  different  fadions  as  they  fucceflively  got  into  214 
power,  have  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Auftria  attain 
very  general  perfuafton  that  no  peace  concluded  with  the  ^ 
prefent  Convention  could  either  be  honourable  or  per-,n  a  v;go, 
manent ;  and  therefore  theft  two  mighty  natious  have  roes  pro- 
refotved  to  continue  the  war  with  redoubled  vigour. —  fecution  of 
In  fupport  of  the  wifdom  of  this  refolution,  it  has  been thc  war* 
obferved,  that  the  hatred  of  the  Mountain  to  the  Gi- 
roir&fts  was  fucli,  that  it  would  have  violated  any  trea¬ 
ty  which  had  been  concluded  with  them  ;  that  wlveii 
Robefpierre  became  all  powerful,  and  terror  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  all  former  meafures  were  changed, 
and  peace  or  war  made  wholly  fubfervient  to  the  ambi¬ 
tions  views  of  that  relentlefs  tyrant  ;  that  Taliien,  ha¬ 
ving  orignally  belonged  to  the  Mountain,  introduced 
the  prefent  fyllem  of  moderation,  not  from  principle, 
but  only  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  ufurped  authori¬ 
ty,  and  the  fall  of  his  bloody  predeceflbr  ;  that  he 
may  fuddenly  change  his  meafures,  or  be  denounced  and 
executed  by  the  influence  of  fome  more  daring  dema¬ 
gogue,  who  would  again  introduce  tl.Hyftemof  terror  j 
aud  that  in  fuch  a  Rate  of  uncertainty,  the  only  confe- 
quence  to  be  expected  from  making  peace  at  prefent  is, 
that  it  would  furnifh  the  next  fadion  which  may  gain 
the  afcendancy  in  France  with  an  opportunity  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  allies  when  lefs  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Such  reafoning  as  this  has  been  admitted  in  the  Britilh 
parliament^  adhere  a  loan  of  fix  millions  Sterling  has 
been  voted  to  thefEmperor,  to  enable  him  to  begin  the 
enfuing  campaign  with  an  army  of  200,000  men.  In 
what  manner  the  war  ought  to  be  conducted,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  fay.  The  Britilh  nation  feems  to  reft  its  hopes 
on  its  fuperionty  at  fea  ;  and  the  greateft  exertions  are  arj 
making  to  augment  and  man  the  navy.  But  we  are  Conch- 
here  under  the  neceflity  of  dropping  tin's  fubjed,  with-**10”* 
out  being  able  completely  to  fuhil  the  promife  which 
we  made  to  our  readers-  at  the  end  of  the  article 
France.  There  is  as  little  appearance  at  prefent  of 
peace,,  and  a  Ready  government  being  Yoon  reftored  to 
that  diftraded  country,  as  there  wag  at  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles  ;  and  there  i.s  not  the  fmalleft  probabi¬ 
lity  that  the  republican  conftitution,  framed  by  the 
Convention,  will  laft  one  year  after  the  di  Ablution  of 
that  aflembly. 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  this  wonderful 
revolution,  we  have  confulted  every  work  from  which  - 
we  had  reafon  to  look  for  information,  and  we  have 
confined  ourfelves  to  a  Ample  narration  of  fads,  feldom 
giving  way  to  the  refledions  which  they  fuggefted.  Oar 
fads,  too,  have  been  generally  Hated  from  writers  who 
are  fuppofed  to  be  not  unfriendly  to  democracy,  that 
they  may  gain  the  fuller  credit  with  our  own  reformers  ; 
for  in  the  moll  favourable  point  of  view  in  which  tliofe 
fads  can  be  plaeed,  they  furnifh  the  ftrongeft  obje&ion* 
pofiible  to  all  their  prapofed  reformations  of  the  Britifb 
confutation.  If  the  horrible  deeds  of  darknefs  which 
have  been  aded  on.  die  theatre  of  France  cannot  make 
us  contented  with  the  government  under  which  we  live, 
and  which  has  been  brought  to  its  prefent  Rate  of  per¬ 
fection,  not  by  the  metaphyfical  fpeculations  of  reclufe 
philofophers,  but  by  obfervation  and  the  pradical  expe¬ 
rience  of  ages,  we  fludl.be  cohered  by  pofterity  as  a 
4  people 
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Revulfion  people  Incapable  of  inflru&ion,  and  ripe  for  tlie  greateft 
n  II  . ,  miferies  in  which  we  may  be  involved. 

Reynolds^  REVULSION,  in  medicine,  turning  a  flux  of  hu¬ 
mours  from  one  part  to  another  by  bleeding,  cupping, 
•Trillion,  fmapifms,  blitters,  fomentations,  bathings,  if- 
fues,  fetons,  ttrong  purging  of  the  bowels,  &c. 

REYN  (Jan  de),  an  eminent  hiftory  and  portrait 
painter,  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1610.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  difciple  of  Vandyke,  was  the  firft  per¬ 
former  in  his  fchool,  and  was  fo  attached  to  his  ma¬ 
iler  that  he  followed  him  to  London,  where  it  is 
thought  he  continued  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  thefe 
kingdoms  he  is  -moftly  known  by  the  name  of  Lang 
Jan .  He  died  in  1678:  and  it  is  imagined  that  the 
Scarcity  of  his  works  is  occafioned  by  fo  many  of  them 
being  imputed  to  Vandyke  ;  a  circumftance  which, 
if  true,  is  beyond  any  thing  that  could  be  faid  in  his 
p  raife. 

REYNOLDS  (Sir  jofhua),  the  celebrated  painter, 
was,  on  July  the  16th  1 72-3,  born  at  Plympton,  a 
fmall  town  in  Devonfhire.  His  father  was  minifter  of 
the  parifii,  and  alfo  matter  of  the  grammar  fchool  ;  and 
being  a  man  of  learning  and  philanthropy,  he  was  be¬ 
loved  and  refpedled  by  all  to  whom  lie  was  known.— 
Such  a  man,  it  will  naturally  be  fuppofed,  was  ardu¬ 
ous  in  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  his  children, 
among  whom  his  fon  Jofhua  (hone  cohfpicuous,  by  dif- 
, playing  at  a  veiy  early  period  a  fuperiority  of  genius, 
and  the  rudiments  of  a  correct  tatte.  Unlike  other 
boys,  who  generally  content  themfelves  with  giving  a 
literal  explanation  of  their  author,  regardlefs  of  his 
beauties  or  his  faults,  young  Reynolds  attended  to  both 
thefe,  difplaying  a  happy  knowledge  of  what  he  read, 
and  entering  with  ardour  into  the  fpirit  of  his  author. 
He  difeovered  likewife  talents  for  compofition,  and  a 
natural  propenfity  to  drawing,  in  which  his  friends  and 
intimates  thought  him  qualified  to  excel.  Emulation 
was  a  diftinguilhing  feature  in  his  mind,  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  perceived  vith  the  delight  natural  to  a  parent  ; 
and  defigning  him  for  the  church,  in  which  he  hoped 
that  his  talents  might  raife  him  to  eminence,  he  fent 
him  to  one  of  the  univerfities. 

Soon  after  this  period  he  grew  paflionately  fond  of 
painting  ;  and,  by  the  perufal  of  Richardfon’s  theory 
of  that  art,  was  determined  to  make  it  his  profefiion 
through  life.  At  his  own  earnefl  requeft,  therefore,  he 
was  removed  to  London  ;  and  about  the  year  1742  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  to  Mr  Hudfon,  who,  though  not  himfelf 
an  eminent  painter  was  preceptor  to  feverals  who  af¬ 
terwards  excelled  in  the  art.  One  of  the  firft  advices 
which  he  gave  to  Mr  Reynolds  was  to  copy  carefully 
.Ouerciuo’s  drawings.  This  was  done  with  fuch  fkill, 


that  many  of  the  copies  are  faid  to  be  now  preferved  in  'Reynolds, 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious  as  the  originals  of  that  — y— • «■* 
very  great  matter. 

About  the  year  1749,  Mr  Reynolds  went  to  Italy 
under  the  aufpices,  and  in  the  company,  of  the  late 
Lord  (then  Commodore)  Keppel,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Britifh  fquadron  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  In  this  garden  of  the  world,  this  magic 
feat  of  the  arts,  he  failed  not  to  vifit  the  fchools  of  the 
great  matters,  to  ftudy  the  produ&ions  of  different 
ages,  and  to  contemplate  with  unwearied  attention  the 
various  beauties  which  are  chara&eriflic  of  each.  His 
labour  here,  as  has  been  obferved  of  another  painter, 
was  “  the  labour  of  love,  not  the  talk  of  the  hireling 
and  how  much  he  profited  by  it  is  known  to  all  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Having  remained  about  two  years  in  Italy,  and  flu- 
died  the  language  as  well  as  the  arts  of  the  country 
with  great  fuccefs,  he  returned  to  England,  improved  ‘ 
by  travel  and  refined  by  education.  On  the  road  to 
London  from  the  pert  where  he  landed,  he  accidentally 
found  in  the  inn  where  he  lodged  Johnfon’s  life  of  Sa¬ 
vage  ;  and  was  fo  taken  with  the  charms  of  compofi¬ 
tion,  and  the  matterly  delineation  of  characler  difplay- 
ed  in  that  performance,  that,  having  begun  to  read 
it  while  leaning  with  his  arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  he 
continued  in  that  attitude  infenfible  of  pain  till  he  was 
hardly  able  to  raife  his  hand  to  his  head.  The  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  work  naturally  led  him  to  feek  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  its  author,  who  continued  one  of  his  fincerefl 
admirers  and  warmeft  friends,  till  1784,  when  they 
were  feparated  by  the  flroke  of  death. 

The  firtt  thing  that  dittinguifhed  him  after  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  was  a  full  length  portrait  of 
Commodore  Keppel  ;  which  in  the  polite  circles  was 
fpoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highett  encomium,  and  tef- 
tified  to  what  a  degree  of  eminence  he  had  arrived  in 
his  profefiion.  This  was  followed  by  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Edgecombe,  and  a  few  others,  which  at  once 
introduced  him  to  the  firft  bufinefs  in  portrait  painting  ; 
and  that  branch  of  the  art  he  cultivated  with  fuch  fuc¬ 
cefs  as  will  for  ever  eilablifh  his  fame  with  all  deferip- 
tions  of  refined  fociety.  Having  painted  fome  of  the 
firft-rate  beauties  of  the  age,  the  polite  world  flocked 
to  fee  the  graces  and  the  charms  of  his  pencil ;  and  he 
foon  became  the  moft  fafhionable  painter,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  all  Europe.  He  has  indeed  preferved 
the  refemblance  of  fo  many  illuftrious  charadlers,  that  we 
feel  the  lefs  regret  for  his  having  left  behind  him  fo  few 
hittorical  paintings  ;  though  what  he  has  done  in  that 
way  fhovvs  (a)  him  to  have  been  qualified  to  excel  in 
both  departments.  The  only  landscape,  perhaps,  which 

he 


(a)  As  the  lovers  of  painting  may  wifii  to  li*ave  a  catalogue  of  this  great  matter’s  hittorical  pieces,  we  fubjoin 
the  following  from  the  European  Magazine,  which  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe  accurate,  as  the  editors  of 
that  mifcellany  grudge  neither  trouble  nor  expence  to  procure  authentic  information.  Sir  Jofhua’s  principal  hi- 
florical  pieces,  then,  are  the  following  :  Hope  nurfmg  Love  ;  Venus  chaftifing  Cupid  for  having  learned  to  caft 
accounts  ;  Count  Ugolino  in  the  dungeon  ;  the  calling  of  Samuel  ;  Ariadne  ;  a  Captain  of  banditti ;  Beggar 
Boy;  a  Lady  in  the  chara&er  of  St  Agnes;  Thais;  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite ;  an  infant  Jupiter;  Mailer 
.Crewe  in  the  charadler  of  Henry  VIII  ;  the  death  of  Dido  ;  a  Child  afieep  ;  Cupid  fleeping  ;  Covent  Garden 
Cupid  ;  Cupid  in  the  Clouds ;  Cupids  painting  ;  Boy  laughing  ;  Maher  Herbert  in  the  characler  of  Bacchus  ; 
Hebe  ;  Mils  Meyer  in  the  chara&er  of  Hebe  ;  Madona,  a  head  ;  the  Black-guard  Mercury  ;  a  little  boy  (Sa¬ 
muel)  praying ;  and  old  Man  reading  ;  Love  loofing  the  zone  ©f  Beauty ;  the  Children  in  the  Wood ;  Cleo¬ 
patra 
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he  ever  painted,  except  thofe  beautiful  and  cliafte  ones 
which  compofe  the  back  grounds  of  many  of  his  por¬ 
traits,  is  u  A  View  on  the  Thames  from  Richmond,” 
which  in  1784  was  exhibited  by  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Painting  and  Defign  in  Liverpool. 

In  1764  Mr  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
frfl  promoter  of  that  club,  which,  having  long  exifted 
without  a  name,  became  at  lad  diftinguiftted  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  lAterary  Club .  Upon  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  he  was  appointed  prefident;  and  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  excellence  in  his  profeffion  made  the  ap¬ 
pointment  acceptable  to  all  the  lovers  of  art.  To  add 
to  the  dignity  of  this  new  infiitntion,  his  majefty  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  prefident  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and 
Sir  Joflma  delivered  his  firft  difcourfe  at  the  opening  of 
the  Academy  on  January  2.  1769.  The  merit  of  that 
difcourfe  has  been  unlverfally  admitted  among  painters ; 
but  it  contains  fome  directions  refpeCting  the  proper 
mode  of  profecuting  their  ftudies,  to  which  every  Un¬ 
dent  of  every  art  would  do  well  to  pay  attention.  “  I 
would  chiefly  recommend  (fays  he),  that  an  implicit 
obedience  to  the  rules  cf  art ,  as  eftablffhed  bv  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  great  mafters,  fhould  be  exa&ed  from  the 
young  (Indents.  That  thofe  models,  which  have  paffed 
through  the  approbation  of  ages,  fhould  be  coniidered 
by  them  as  perfeCt  and  infallible  guides;  as  fubjefts  for 
their  imitation,  not  their  criticifm.  I  am  confident, 
that  this  is  the  only  efficacious  method  of  making  a 
progrefs  in  the  arts  ;  and  that  he  who  fets  out  with 
doubting,  will  find  life  fimfhed  before  he  becomes  mafter 
of  the  rudiments.  For  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  ma¬ 
xim,  that  he  who  begins  by  prefuming  on  his  own  fenfe, 
has  ended  his  ftudies  as  foon  as  lie  has  commenced  them. 
Every  opportunity,  therefore,  fhould  be  taken  to'dif- 
countenance  that  falfe  and  vulgar  opinion,  that  rules 
are  the  fetters  of  genius.  They  are  fetters  only  to  men 
or  no  genius  ;  as  that  armour  which,  upon  the  ftrong, 
becomes  an  ornament  and  a  defence,  upon  the  weak  and 
mifhapen  turns  into  a  load,  and  cripples  the  body  which 
it  was  made  to  protect.” 

Each  Succeeding  year,  on  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes,  Sir  Joflma  delivered  to  the  {Indents  a  difcourfe 
of  equal  merit  with  this:  and  perhaps  we  do  not  ha¬ 
zard  too  much  when  we  fay,  that,  from  the  whole  col¬ 
lected,  the  lover  of  belles  lettres  and  the  fine  aits  will 
acquire  juftcr  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  tafle  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  better  rules  for  acquiring  a  correct  tafle, 
than  from  multitudes  of  thofe  volumes  which  have  been 
profefledly  written  on  the  fiibjedt. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785  lie  went  to  Brufkls,  where 
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he  expended  about  L.  tooo  on  the  purchafe  of  paint¬ 
ings,  which,  having  been  taken  from  the  different  mo- 
naileries  and  religious  houfes  in  Flanders  and  Germany, 
were  then  expofed  to  fale  by  the  command  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Jofeph  !  Gainfborough  and  he  had  engaged  to 
paint  each  other’s  portrait ;  and  the  canvas  for  both  be¬ 
ing  a  finally  ftretched,  Sir  Jofhna  gave  one  fitting  to 
Ins  diftinguifhed  rival ;  but,  to  the  regret  of  every  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  art,  the  unexpefted  death  of  the  latter  pre- 
vented  all  further  progrefs. 

In  1790  he  was  anxioufly  defirous  to  procure  the  va¬ 
cant  profefforftup  of  perfpediive  In  the  academy  for  Mr 
Bonomi,  an  Italian  architea ;  but  that  artift  not  ha- 
vlng.  ^ct'n  yet  ele&ed,  an  aflociate  was  of  conrfe  no  aca¬ 
demician,  and  it  became  neceflary  to  raife  him  to  thofe 
fituations,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  being  a  profeffor. 
Mr  Gilpin  being  his  competitor  for  the  aflbciatefhipj 
the  numbers  on  the  ballot  proved  equal,  when  the  pre- 
fident  by  his  cafling  vote  decided  theeleftion  in  favour 
of  his  friend,  who  was  thereby  advanced  fo  far  towards 
the  profeflorfhip.  Soon  after  this,  an  academic  feat  be¬ 
ing  vacant.  Sir  Jofhna  exerted  all  his  influence  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  for  Mr  Bonomi ;  but  finding  himfelf  outvoted  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  one,  lie  quitted  the  chair  with 
great  difTatisfaffion,  and  next  day  fent  to  the  fecretary 
of  the  academy  a  formal  reflation  of  the  office,  which 
for  twenty-one  years  he  had  filled  with  honour  to  him¬ 
felf  and  his  country.  His  indignation,  however,  fub- 
fiding,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  chair,  which  within  a  year  and  a  half  he 
was  again  defirous  to  quit  for  a  better  reafon. 

binding  a  difeafe  of  languor,  occafioncd  by  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  liver, to  which  he  had  for  fome  time  been 
fnbject,  increafe  upon  him,  and  daily  expeding  the  to¬ 
tal  lofs  of  fight,  lie  wrote  a  letter  to  the  academy,  inti¬ 
mating  his  intention  to  refign  the  office  of  prefident  on 
account  of  bodily  infirmities,  which  difablcd  him  from 
executing  the  duties  of  it  to  his  own  fatisfa&ion.  The 
academicians  received  this  intelligence  with  the  refpeft- 
ful  concern  due  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their  pi  e- 
fident ;  and  either  then  did  enter,  or  defigntd  to  enter, 
into  a  refohition,  honourable  to  all  parties,  namely,  that 
a  deputation  from  the  whole  body  of  the  academy  fhould 
wait  upon  him,  and  inform  him  of  their  wifli,  that  the 
authority  and  privileges  of  the  office  of  prefident  mkht 
be  h.s  during  Ins  life;  declaring  their  williugnel^to 
permit  the  performance  of  any  of  its  duties  which  might 
be  irk  fome  to  him  by  a  deputy.  b 

1  Peno.^  J°^ma  never  painted  more. 

1  he  lair  effort  of  his  pencil  was  the  portrait  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Charles  James  Fox,  which  was  executed  in  his 
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Reynolds,  beftftyle,  and  (hows  that  his  fancy,  his 

* - -  his  other  great  powers  in  the  art  which  he  pofeffed, 

remained  unabated  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Vi  hto  th 
laft  touches  were  given  to  this  picture, 

“  The  hand  of  Reynolds  fell,  to  rife  no  more.” 

On  Thurfday  February  the  23d  1792,  the  world  was 
deprived  of  this  amiable  man  and  excellent  artiit  at  the 

a<re  of  68  years  ;  a  man  than  whom  no  one,  according 
^  >  .  ....  1  mnrp  nhferva- 
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of  agreeable  focieties,  which  will  be  diffipated  by  his 
death.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  excite  fomejea- 
loufy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity.  The 
lofs  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  fincere, 
general,  and  unmixed  forrow.”  _ 

REZAN,  or  Rezanskoi,  an  ancient  town  of  Ruf- 
fia,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  an 
archbilhop’s  fee.  It  was  formeily  confiderable  for  its 
extent  and  riches;  but  it  was  almoft  ruined  by  the  Tar- 


Rezan 

Rhama. 


age  ot  68  years  ;  a  man  uwu  >  -  —a  .  rni  country  is  populous,  and  was  for- 

E-Lo"s— 

him  is  faid  to  be  the  produftion  of  Mr  Burke  :  N.  Lat.  $4.  54 

_ _  »  «««  n  T > « 4-  un  t  n  ^  t 


nn  is  laid  to  ut  luc  JJ1WUUV.UV..  -  .  , 

“  His  illnefs  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and 
cheerful  fortitude,  without  the  leak  mixture  of  any 
thing  irritable  Or  querulous,  agreeably  to  the  placid 
and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had  from  the 
beginning  of  his  malady  a  diftinft  view  of  his  diffolu- 
tion,  which  he  contemplated  with  that  entire  compo¬ 
sure  which  nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and 
ufefulnefs  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffeded  fubmiffion  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  could  bellow.  In  this  fituation  he 
had  every  confolation  from  family  tendernefs,  which  his 
tendernefs  to  liis  family  had  always  merited. 

“  Sir  Tofhua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts, 
one  of  the  moft  memorable  men  of  his  time  :  He  was 


,  lax..  54.54-  „  .  ,  , , .  , 

RHADAMANTHUS,  a  fevere  judge,  and  king  of 
Lydia  ;  the  poets  make  him  one  of  the  three  judges  of 

he  RH  AGADES,  in  medicine,  denotes  ehaps  or  clefts 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  If  feated  in  the  anus,  and 
recent,  the  patient  muft  fit  Hill,  and  fit  over  the  fleam 
of  warm  water.  The  epulotic  cerate  may  alfo  be  ap¬ 
plied.  If  the  lips  of  thefe  fifTures  are  callous,  they  mail 
be  cut  or  otherwife  treated  as  to  become  new  ulcera. 

1  °RHAMA,  or  Rama,  an  incarnate  deity  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  Indian  mythology.  SirWilliam  Jones  believes  he 
was  the  Dionyfos(A)  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  named 


o-  of  the  moft  tnemorabk  men  of  his  time  tie  was  was  - \ ^h^^g  wh^;  and 

the  fiift  Lngliftmian  .  .  Tn  ta{^-e  reprefented  him  horned ,  as  well  as  Lyalos  and  Eleulherios 

gant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  h  s  y.  ’  P deliverer  and  Trtambosov Dythyrambostht  triumphant. 

in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  m  lie  ^elivere  and  ?  William)  were  adopted  #f 

richnefs  and  harmony  of  colouring,  he  was  equa  to  the  “  1 R°’ bywhom  he  was  called  Brumn,  Taurifi,^ 

went  beyond  them  ,  for  ^commune  ^  ^  ^  tradit;onary  acc0Unts  of  his  giving  laws  to  men  and 

fcnption  of  the  art.  f  fnd  a  dignity,  deri-  deciding  their  contefts,  of  his  improving  navigation  and 

moft  engaged,  a  variety ,  a  fancy ,  and  a  g  y,  ^  and  what  may  appear  yet  more  obfervable, 

,ed  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  l.ofe  who  ^  ^ther  countries  with  an  ar- 

profeffed  them  in  a  fuperior  manner  did  not  always  pre-  by  no  Ms  a  perfonage  than 

ferve  when  they  delineated  individual  nature  His  poo-  SETgmL,  on  what  authority  I 

traits  remind  the  fpeftator  of  the  invention  of  h.ftory  Pan  '  om  U  ^  ^  refid’ed  ja  Iberia  «  when  he 

^  :irS.  »*■  isiss&ES  t 

'“"jn1 X-*  "hdomollic  feme, ad-  .ha  ata,  of  aa.ions  from  tyrants, 

«=»  sgii mm 

Sgsisssps  mmms 

him  the  eentre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  variety  (it  fhould  be  called  Rama  sj$ bnu0  .  0  ^ 

(a)  The  learned  prefident,  whole  death  will  be  lamented  by  every  fcholar,  by  the 
efpecially,  imagines,  that  this  would  fully  appear  from  comparing  together  t  e  thefon  ofCuth, 

Ramayan  of  Valmic,  the  firft  poet  of  the  Hindoos.  He  adds,  Hs  exploits  «* 

and  that  he  might  have  eftablifhed  the  firft  regular  goveniment  in  that  part  of  Alia,  which  P 

faid  to  have  been  performed* 
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i,  army  of  fatyrs  have  been  only  a  race  of  mountaineers, 
us.  whom  Rama,  if  fuch  a  monarch  ever  exifted,  had  civi- 
lized  ?  However  that  may  be,  the  large  breed  of  Indian 
apes  is  at  this  moment  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  fed  with  devotion  by  the  Brahmans,  who 
feem  in  two  or  three  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges  to  have  a  regular  endowment  for  the  fupport  of 
them :  they  live  in  tribes  of  three  or  four  hundred,  are 
wonderfully  gentle  (I  fpeak  as  an  eye-witnefs),  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  fome  kind  of  order  and  fubordination  in 
their  little  fylvan  polity.”  The  feftival  of  Rhama  is  held 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  new  moon  of  Chaitra,  on  which 
the  war  of  Lauca  is  dramatically  reprefen  ted,  conclu¬ 
ding  with  an  exhibition  of  the  fire  ordeal,  by  which  the 
vigor’s  wife  Sita  gave  proof  of  herxonnubial  fidelity. 
Among  the  Hindoos  there  are  a  variety  of  very  fine 
dramas  of  great  antiquity  ©n  the  ftory  of  Rhama. 

There  are  three  Rhamas  mentioned  in  the  Indian 
mythology,  who,  together  with  Crifhna,  the  darling 
god  of  the  Indian  women,  are  deferibed  as  youths  of 
perfect  beauty.  The  third  Rhama  is  Crifhna’s  elder 
brother,  and  is  confidered  as  the  eighth  Avatar  (b),  in¬ 
verted  with  an  emanation  of  his  divine  radiance.  Like 
all  the  Avatars,  Rhama  is  painted  with  gemmed  Ethi¬ 
opian  or  Parthian  coronets  ;  with  rays  encircling  his 
head,  jewels  in  his  ears,  two  necklaces,  ose  rtraight  and 
one  pendant  on  his  bofom,  with  dropping  gems ;  gar¬ 
lands  of  well-difpofed  many-coloured  flowers,  or  collars 
of  pearls,  hanging  down  below  his  waift  ;  loofe  man¬ 
tles  of  golden  tiffue  or  dyed  filk,  embroidered  on  the 
hems  with  flowers  elegantly  thrown  over  one  fhoulder, 
and  folded  like  ribbands  acrofs  the  breaft  ;  with  brace¬ 
lets,  two  on  one  arm  and  on  each  wrift  :  all  the  Avatars 
are  naked  to  the  waifts,  and  uniformly  with  dark  azure 
flefh,  in  allufion  probably  to  the  tint  of  that  primordial 
fluid  on  which  Narayan  moved  in  the  beginning  of  time  ; 
but  their  ikirts  are  bright  yellow,  the  colour  of  the 
curious  pericarpium  in  the  centre  of  the  water-lily. 

RHAMNUS,  the  buckthorn,  in  botany  ;  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  43d  order,  Dumofa.  The  calyx  is  tubulous, 
with  five  minute  feales  lurrounding  the  ftamina  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry.  There  are  27  fpe- 
cies ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  catharticus,  or  common  purging  buckthorn, 
growing  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Britain.  This  grows 
to  the  height  of  1201*  14  feet,  with  many  irregular 
branches  at  the  extremities.  The  leaves  are  oval-lan- 
,  ceolate,  finely  ferrated  on  the  edges,  their  nerves  con¬ 
verging  together.  The  flowers  grow  in  clufters,  one 
on  each  footftalk,  white,  and  in  this  fpecies  divided  in¬ 
to  four  fegments :  the  fruit  is  a  round  black  berry, 
containing  four  feeds.  The  juice  of  the  berries  is  a 
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rtrong  purgative,  and  is  made  ufe  of  for  making  the  Rhamnui. 

common  fyrup  of  buckthorn  kept  in  the  (hops.  The  - 

bark  is  emetic  :  the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  with 
alum  dyes  yellow,  of  the  ripe  ones  a  fine  green  ;  the 
bark  alfo  dyes  yellow.  The  green  colour  yielded  by 
the  berries,  called  by  the  French  verde  vejjie,  is  much 
efteemed  by  miniature  painters. 

Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  varieties,  viz.  the  dwarf 
buckthorn,  a  fhrub  of  about  a  yard  high,  of  a  greenifli 
colour  but  little  fhow;  and  the  long-leaved  dwarf  buck¬ 
thorn,  which  is  a  larger  fhrub,  with  leaves  fomewhat 
larger,  but  in  other  refpedls  very  fimilar  to  the  dwarf 
buckthorn. 

2.  The  zizyphus  is  the  fpecies  in  which  the  lac  in- 

fe&*  forms  its  cells,  and  produces  the  wax  called  gum-  *  See  Coc« 
lac .  See  Lacca.  cut, 

3.  The  lotus  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  of  the  zizyphus  or  jubeb  ;  only  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  the  fruit  is  here  round,  fmaller,  and  more 
lufeious,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  branches,  like  thofe 
of  the  paliurus,  are  neither  fo  much  jointed  nor  crook¬ 
ed.  1  he  fruit  is  in  great  repute,  tafles  Something  like 
gingerbread,  and  is  fold  in  the  markets  all  over  the 
fouthern  dirtridfs  of  thefe  kingdoms.  The  Arabs  call 
it  aneb  enta  el  feedr  a ,  or  the  jubeb  of  the  fee  dr  a  ;  which 
Olavus  Celflus  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of,  that  he  has 
deferibed  it  as  the  dudaim  of  the  feriptures.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  very  common  in  the  Jereede  and  other  parts  of 
Bombay ;  and  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
fame  plant  with  that  celebrated  by  Homer  for  its  en¬ 
chanting  property;  though  the  latter  is  more  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  Diospyros  (which 
fee).  It  is  proper,  however,  to  dirtinguifh  between 
both  thefe  fhrubs  and  an  herb  often  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  lotus ,  which  Homer  men¬ 
tions  as  being  fed  upon  by  the  horfes  of  Achilles,  and 
Virgil  as  proper  to  increafe  the  milk  of  fheep  (fee  Lo¬ 
tus).  They  are  alfo  different  from  the  Egyptian  lo¬ 
tus  deferibed  by  Herodotus;  for  which  fee  Nym- 

PHZEA. 

4.  The  frangula,  or  berry-bearing  alder,  is  a  decidu¬ 
ous  fhrub,  a  native  of  England  and  molt  of  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  and  affords  feveral  varieties. 

5.  The  Alpine,  rough-leaved  frangula,  or  berry¬ 
bearing  alder,  is  alfo  a  deciduous  fhrub,  and  native  of 
the  Alps.  It  differs  in  no  refpe<fl  from  the  common 
fort,  except  that  it  has  no  thorns,  and  that  it  will  grow 
to  be  rather  taller,  with  tough,  large,  and  doubly  laci- 
mated  leaves.  .  The  fmooth-leaved  Alpine  frangula  is  a 
variety  of  this  fpecies,  with  frnooth  leaves  and  of  a 
lower  growth. 

6.  Ihe  paliurus,  or  thorn  of  Chnft,  is  a  deciduous 
fhrub  or  tree,  a  native  of  *  Palefl  ine,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.  It  will  grow’  to  nearly  the  height  ot  14 

C  c  2  feet. 


(b)  Avatar  means  the  defeent  of  the  deity  in  his  capacity  of  preferver.  The  three  firil  of  thefe  defeents  re¬ 
late  to  fome  stupendous  convulfion  of  . our  globe  from  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  the  fourth  exhibits  the  mi- 
t*C  ,°“s  Pl™ent°f  Pnte  and  '.mPlety>  appearing  to  refer  to  the  deluge.  Three  of  the  others  were  ordained 
eighth  T.uT  tyrants  or  Slants-  Of  thefe  Avatars  we  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  Rhama  is  the 
tenth  A  ,  a’  Wh°  ®PpearS  t0  ha?e  been  a  reformer  of  the  doftrines  contained  in  Vedas,  is  the  ninth  :  the 
the  ArTora  tnfT  316  r  ’  W°  TV"*  ''s  exPcaed  to  aPP«r  “ted  (like  the  crowned  conqueror  in 

blazing  !lke  a  ccniet  to  mow  down  ai1  incorrigibie  and 
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Khamnus,  feet,  and  is  armed  with  fharp  thorns,  two  of  which  are 
Rharn-  at  eacfr  j0lnt,  one  of  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
t  p  a  °,c*  ftraight,  and  upright  ;  the  other  is  fcarcely  half  that 
length?  and  bent  backward  ;  and  between  them  is  the 
bud  for  next  year’s  (hoot.  June  is  the  time  of  flower¬ 
ing,  and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  frnall  fruit,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  membrane.  This  plant  (fays  Hanbury) 
is  undoubtedly  the  fort  of  which  the  crown  of  thorns 
for  our  331effed  Saviour  was  compofed.  The  branches 
are  very  pliant,  and  the  fpines  of  it  are  at  every  joint 
flrong  and  fharp.  It  grows  naturally  about  Jernfalem, 
as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Judina  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  barbarous  Jews  would  make  choice  of 
it  for  their  cruel  purpofe.  But  what  farther  confirms 
the  truth  of  thefe  thorns  being  then  ufed,  are  the  an¬ 
cient  pictures  of  our  Bleffed  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  The 
thorns  of  the  crown  on  his  head  exa&ly  anfwer  to  thofe 
of  this  tree  ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  thefe 
were  taken  from  the  earlieft  paintings  of  the  Lord  of 
Life  :  and  even  now  our  modem  painters  copy  from 
them,  and  reprefent  the  crown  as  compofed  of  thefe 
thorns.  Thefe  plants,  therefore,  (houkLprincipally  have 
a  fhare  in  thofe  parts  of  the  plantation  that  are  more 
peculiarly  defigned  for  religious  retirement ;  for  they 
will  prove  excellent  monitors,  and  conduce  to  due  re¬ 
flection  on  and  gratitude  to  ‘  Him  who  hath  loved  us, 
and  lias  wafhed  us  from  our  fins,”  &c. 

7.  The  common  alaternus  is  an  evergreen  tree,  and 
native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  There  are  fever al  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  fpecies ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which 
are  the  broad-leaved  and  the  jagged-leaved  alaternus, 
which  have  all  been  confounded  with  the  phillyrea. 

8.  The  infeCIorius,  or  narrow-leaved  buckthorn,  is  an 
evergreen  fhrub  or  tree,  and  native  of  Spain.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  fends  forth  feveral 
branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  They  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  blackifh  or  dark-coloured  bark,  and  each 
of  them  is  terminated  by  a  long  fharp  thorn.  The  fruit 
continues  on  the  trees  all  winter,  making  a  beautiful 
appearance  among  the  narrow-cluftered  leaves  at  that 
ieafon. 

9.  The  oleoides,  or  olive -leaved  buckthorn,  is  an  ever¬ 
green  fhrub,  apd  native  of  Spain,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  8  or  10  feet.  It  fends  forth  numerous  branches, 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  long  fharp  fpine.  The 
flowers  are  frnall,  of  a  whitifh  green  colour,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  round  black  berries. 

RHAMPHASTOS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  picae.  The  bill  is  very  large, 
and  ferrated  outwardly.  The  noftrils  are  fituated  be¬ 
hind  the  bafe  of  the  beak  ;  and  in  moll  of  the  fpecies 
the  feet  are  J:oed,  and  placed  two  forwards  and  two 
backwards.  The  tongue  is  long,  narrow,  and  feather¬ 
ed  on  the  edges.  Mr  Latham  enumerates  15  dif>:rent 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  toucans  are  the  moil  remarkable, 
and  were  formerly  divided  into  four  or  five  varieties, 
though  Mr  Latham  makes  them  diflinCt  fpecies,  of 
which  we  fhall  only  deferibe  that  called  the  red-beaked 
toucan. 

This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a  jackdaw,  and  of  a  fi- 
fccccxavri.  ™ilar  ^Pe>  with  a  large  head  to  fupport  its  monflrous 
bill :  this  bill,  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  its 
point,  is  fix  inches  and  an  half ;  and  its  breadth  in  the 
thickeft  part  is  a  little  more  than  two.  Its  thicknefs 


near  the  head  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  it  is  a 
little  rounded  along  the  top  of  the  upper  chap,  the  un¬ 
der  fide  b<iing  round  alfo  ;  the  whole  of  the  bill  ex- ' 
tremely  flight,  and  a  little  thicker  than  parchment.  The 
upper  chap  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  except  on  each  fide, 
which  is  of  a  fine  fcai  let  colour  ;  as  is  alfo  the  lower 
chap,  except  at  the  bafe,  which  is  purple.  Between 
the  head  and  the  bill  there  is  a  black  line  of  reparation 
all  round  the  bafe  of  the  bill ;  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  the  noflrils  are  placed,  and  are  almoft  covered 
with  feathers ;  which  has  occafioned  fome  writers  to 
fay  that  the  toucan  has  110  noftrils.  Round  the  eyes, 
011  each  fide  of  the  head,  is  a  fpace  of  bluifh  fkin,  void 
of  feathers  ;  above  which  the  head  is  black,  except  a 
white  fpot  on  each  fide  joining  to  the  bafe  of  the  upper 
chap.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  wings, 
tail,  belly,  and  thighs,  are  black.  The  under  fide  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  the  beginning  of  the  breaft,  are 
white.  Between  the  white  on  the  breaft,  and  the  black 
on  the  belly,  is  a  fpace  of  red  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a 
new  moon,  with  its  horns  upwards.  The  legs,  feet, 
and  claws,  are  of  an  alb-colour ;  and  the  toes  ftand  like 
thofe  of  parrots,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

It  is  reported  by  travellers,  that  this  bird,  though 
furni fhed  with  fo  formidable  a  beak,  is  harmlefs  and 
gentle,  being  fo  eafily  made  tame  as  to  lit  and  hatch 
its  young  in  houfes.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  pepper, 
which  it  devours  very  greedily,  gorging  itfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  voids  it  crude  and  unconcodted.  This, 
however,  is  no  objection  to  the  natives  from  ufing  it 
again  :  they  even  prefer  it  before  that  pepper  which  is 
frefti  gathered  from  the  tree  ;  and  feem  perfuaded  that 
the  ftrength  and  heat  of  the  pepper  is  qualined  by  the 
bird,  and  that  all  its  noxious  qualities  are  thus  ex- 
haufted. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  report,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  toucan  lives  only  upon  a 
vegetable  diet  j  and,  in  a  domeftic  ftate,  to  which  it 
is  frequently  brought  in  the  warm  countries  where  it 
is  bred,  it  is  feen  to  prefer  fuch  food  to  all  other. 
Pozzo,  who  bred  one  tame,  afferts,  that  it  leaped  up 
and  down,  wagged  the  tail,  and  cried  with  a  voice 
refembling  that  of  a  magpie.  It  fed  upon  the  fame 
things  that  parrots  do ;  but  was  moft  greedy  of  grapes, 
which,  being  plucked  off  one  by  one,  and  thrown  in 
the  air,  it  would  moft  dexteroufly  catch  before  they 
fell  to  the  ground.  Its  bill,  he  adds,  was  hollow,  and 
upon  that  account  very  light,  fo  that  it  had  but  little 
ftrength  in  fo  apparently  formidable  a  weapon ;  nor 
could  it  peck  or  ftrike  fmartly  therewith.  But  its 
tongue  feemed  to  aflift  the  efforts  of  this  unwieldy  ma¬ 
chine  :  it  was  long,  thin,  and  flat,  not  unlike  one  of 
the  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a  dunghill  cock ;  this  it 
moved  up  and  down,  and  often  extended  five  or  fix 
inches  from  the  bill.  It  was  of  a  flefh  colour,  and  re¬ 
markably  fringed  on  each  fide  with  very  frnall  filaments, 
exaftly  refembling  a  feather. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  tongue  has  greater 
ftrength  than  the  thin  hollow  beak  that  contains  it. 
It  is  likely  that  the  beak  is  only  a  kind  of  fheath  for 
this  peculiar  inftrument,  ufed  by  the  toucan,  not  only 
in  making  itfelf  a  neft,  but  alfo  in  obtaining  its  pro- 
vifion.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  this  bird 
builds  its  neft  in  holes  qf  trees,  wkich  have  been  pre- 

vicufly 
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is  vioufly  fcooped  out  for  this  purpofc;  and  it  is  not  very 
likely7 that  fo  feeble  a  bill  could  be  very  ferviceable  m 
i=l  ij-  Workinff  upon  fuch  hard  materials. 

'  J5e  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no  bird  fecures  its  young 
better  from  external  injury  than  the  toucan.  Jt  has 
not  only  birds,  men,  and  ferpents,  to  guard  againit ; 
y,ut  a  numerous  tribe  of  monkeys,  Hill  move  prying, 
xnifchievous,  and  hungry,  than  all  the  reft.  The  tou¬ 
can,  however,  fcoops  out  its  neft  into  the  hollow  ot 
fome  tree,  leaving  only  a  hole  large  enough  to  go  in 
and  out  at.  There  it  fits,  with  its  great  b&k,  guard¬ 
ing  the  entrance  ;  and  if  the  monkey  ventures  to  offer 
a  vifit  of  curiofity,  the  toucan  gives  him  fuch  a  wel- 
come,  that  he  prefently  thinks  proper  to  pack  off,  and 
is  glad  to  efcape  with  fafety. 

This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  warm  climates  of  South 
America,  w  here  it  is  in  great  requeft,  both  for  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  its  flefh,  which  is  tender  and  nourifhing,  and 
for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  particularly  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  breaft.  The  fltin  of  this  part  the  In¬ 
dians  pluck  off,  and  when  dry  glue  to  Their  cheeks; 
and  this  they  coiiiider  as  an  irreiiftible  addition  to  their 
beauty. 

RHAPIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogyma 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  firft  order, 
Palma.  The  calyx  is  a  monophyllous  triiid  fpatlia  ; 
the  corolla  monopetalous  and  trifid.  There  are  two 
fpeeies,  viz.  i.  Flabilliformis,  or  ground- ratan,  a  native 
of  China  ;  2.  Arundinacea,  Ample  leaved  rhapis,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Carolina. 

RHAPSODI,  Rhafsodists,  in  antiquity,  perfons 
who  made  a  bufinefs  of  Tinging  pieces  of  Homer’s 
poems.  Cuper  informs  us,  that  the  Rhapfodi  were 
clothed  in  red  when  they  fang  the  Iliad,  and  in  blue 
when  they  lung  the  Odyffey.  They  performed  on  the 
theatres,  and  fometimes  drove  for  prizes  in  contefts  of 
poetry,  finging,  See.  After  the  two  antagonifts  had 
iinifned  their  parts,  the  two  pieces  or  papers  they  were 
written  in  were  joined  together  again  :  whence  the 
name,  viz .  from  and  canlicum  :  but  there 

feem  to  have  been  other  Rhapfodi  of  more  antiquity 
than  thefe  people,  who  compofed  heroic  poems  or 
tangs  in  praile  of  heroes  and  great  men,  and  fang  their 
own  compofitions  from  town  to  town  for  a  livelihood  ; 
of  which  profefiion  Homer  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  been. 
See  Bard. 

RHAPS0DOMANCY,  an  ancient  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion  performed  by  pitching  on  a  paffage  of  a  poet  at 
hazard,  and  reckoning  on  it  as  a  prediction  of  what  was 
to  come  to  pafs.  There  were  various  ways  of  pra6ti- 
iing  this  rhapfodomancy.  Sometimes  they  wrote  feve- 
ral  papers  or  feutences  of  a  poet  on  fo  many  pieces  of 
wood,  paper,  or  the  like,  fhook  them  together  in  an 
urn,  and  drew  out  one  which  was  accounted  the  lot  : 
fometimes  they  caff  dice  on  a  table  whereon  verfes  were 
written,  and  that  whereon  the  die  lodged  contained  the 
predidlion.  A  third  manner  was  by  opening  a  book, 
and  pitching  on  fome  verfe  at  firff  light.  This  me¬ 
thod  they  particularly  called  the  fortes  Pranejltna  ;  and 
afterwards,  according  to  the  poet,  made  uie  of,  fortes 
Homeric#,  fortes  Virgi liana.  Sec.  See  Sortes. 

RHAPSODY,  in  antiquity,  a  difeourfe  in  verfe 
fling  or  rehearfed  by  a  rhapfedift.  Others  will  have 
rhapfody  to  fignify  a  collection  of  verfes,  efpeciaily 
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thofe  of  Homer,  which  having  been  a  long  time  dii- 
perfed  in  pieces  and  fragments,  were  at  length  by  Pi- 
fiftratus’s  order  digeffed  into  books  called  rhapfodtesy 
from  pwra  fuo y  and  canticum.  Hence,  among  mo¬ 
derns,  rhapfody  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  affemblage  of  paffa- 
ges,  thoughts,  and  authorities,  raked  together  from  di¬ 
vers  authors,  to  compofe  fome  new  piece. 

RHE,  or  Ree,  a  little  ifland  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay, 
near  the  coaff  of  Aunis  in  France.  It  was  taken  du¬ 
ring  the  war  with  France  which  ended  in  1763,  in  the 
expedition  commanded  by  Hawke  and  Mordaunt. 

RHEA  Americana.  The  American  offrich  of  au¬ 
thors  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  but  till  of  late 
years  very  imperfectly  known  ;  being  blended  by  feme 
with  other  genera,  although  forming  of  itfelf  a  diftinCt 
one,  differing  in  many  things  from  all  others.  The 
older  writers,  however,  have  kept  it  feparate.  It  does 
not  occur  to  us  whether  any  author,  has  figured  this 
bird  except  Nier (ember g,  whofe  reprefentatiou  conveys 
no  juft  idea,  which  is  wronderful,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with 
in  fufficient  plenty  in  various  parts  of  South  America  ; 
nor  has  the  bird  itfelf  made  its  appearance  in  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  collectors,  until  the  one  now  in  the  Leverian 
mufeum. 

M.  Bajon,  in  his  Me??t.  fur  Cayenne ,  gives  a  figure 
and  defeription  of  the  jabirus,  and  feems  clear  that  this 
bird  is  no  other  than  the  offrich  of  America.  From 
this  affertion,  Mr  Latham,  in  his  Synopjts ,  leaves  the 
matter  undecided ;  but  this  author,  in  his  Index  Omi - 
thol.  from  having  met  with  the  fpecimen  above  alluded 
to,  and  fupported  in  an  account  of  its  manners  given  by 
Molina  in  his  Hijl.  Nat.  di  Ch>li ,  treats  this  matter  on 
more  certain  .grounds,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription. 

In  fize  the  American  offrich  is  very  little  inferior  to 
the  common  one  :  the  bill  is  fioped  not  unlike  that  of 
a  goofe,  being  flat  on  the  top  and  rounded  at  the  end  ; 
the  eyes  are  black,  and  the  lids  furnifhed  with  hairs  : 
the  head  is  rounded,  and  covered  with  downy  feathers  : 
the  neck  is  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  feathered 
alfo  :  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other  ex¬ 
tended,  the  length  is  eight  feet ;  but  from  the  want  of 
continuity  of  the  webs  of  the  feathers,  and  their  laxity 
of  texture,  the  bird  is  unable  to  raife  itfelf  from  the 
ground  ;  it  is,  however,  capable  of  greatly  afflftlag  it- 
felf  by  their  motion  in  running,  which  it  does  very 
fwiltly  :  the  legs  are  ftout,  bare  of  feathers  above  the 
knees,  and  furnifhed  with  three  toes,  all  placed  for¬ 
wards,  each  having  a  ftraight  and  ftout  claw  as  in  the 
caffowary ;  on  the  heel  is  a  callous  knob,  ferving  in 
place  of  a  back  toe  :  the  general  colour  of  plumage  is 
dull  grey  mixed  with  white,  inclining  to  the  latter  on 
the  under  parts :  the  tail  is  very  fhort,  and  not  confpi- 
euous,  being  entirely  covered  with  long  loofe  and  float¬ 
ing  feathers,  having  origin  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  rump,  and  entirely  covering  it  :  the  bill  and 
legs  are  brown. 

Molina  obferves  that  this  bird  varies  ;  the  body  in 
fome  being  white,  in  others  black.  I11  refpedl  to  man¬ 
ners,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  general  feeder,  but  more  fond  of 
flies,  which  it  catches  with  great  dexterity,  and  will  al¬ 
io,  like  the  common  offrich,  fwallow  bits  of  iron  and 
any  other  trafh  offered  to  it.  In  common  with  the 
offrich  of  the  old  world,  It  lays  a  number  of  eggs,  from 
40  to  60 r  in  the  fand,  each  of  them  holding  a  quart  p 

but 
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Rhtcdia  but  It  differs  from  that  bird  in  many  particulars,  efpe- 
•Rf  lor  «  cially  *n  want*ng  ^ie  callofity  on  the  ftenuim,  and  fpara 
iXJll  'ey°_.  on  the  wing.  With  thefe  laff  the  common  oftrich  is 
known  to  defend  itfelf :  in  defedt  of  them,  the  011c  here 
treated  of  ufes  the  feet  with  fucli  addrefs  a3  to  become 
~at  once  a  furious  and  dangerous  antagonifl.  The  fe¬ 
male  calls  its  young  ones  together  with  a  kind  of  whif¬ 
fling  note  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  a  man  :  when 
young  it  is  very  tame,  frequently  following  the  firff 
creature  it  meets  with.  The  flefh  of  this  bird  is  faid 
to  be  very  unpalatable.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
'South  America,  from  Patagonia  to  Guiana,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Ch&ique .  We  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  prefent  our  readers  with  an  accurate  drawing  of 
the  bird.  See  Plate  CCCCXXXVfL 

RHEEDIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
■the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous  ; 
there  is  no  calyx  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  trifpermoiis  berry. 

RHEGIUM  (anc.  geog.),  fo  very  ancient  a  city  as 
to  be  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  the  violent  burft- 
ing  of  the  coaft  of  Italy  from  Sicily  ;  thought  to  have 
been  formerly  conjoined  (Mela,  Virgil).  A  city  of 
the  Bruttii,  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Euboea  :  a 
•flrong  barrier  oppofed  to  Sicily  (Strabo)  ;  mentioned 
by  Luke ;  furnamed  Jultum  (Ptolemy),  from  a  frefh 
fupply  of  inhabitants  fent  thither  by  Auguftus,  after- 
driving  Sextus  Pompeius  out  of  Sicily  (Strabo)  ;  and 
thus  was  in  part  a  colony,  retaining  ftill  the  right  of  a 
municipium  (Infcription),  The  city  is  now  called  Reg- 
gto ,  in  the  Farther  Calabria. 

RHEIMS,  a  city  of  France  in  Champagne,  and 
capital  of  Rhemois.  It  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient,  ce¬ 
lebrated,  and  largeft  places  in  the  kingdom,  had  an 
archbifhop’s  fee,  wliofe  archbifhop  was  duke  and  peer 
of  France.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  feveral  line  fquares,  well-built  lioufes,  and 
magnificent  churches.  It  had  a  mint,  an  univerfity, 
and  five  abbeys,  the  moll  famous  of  which  was  that  of  St 
Remy.  There  are  alfo  feveral  triumphal  arches  and 
other  monuments  of  the  Romans.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Vefie,  on  a  plain  furrounded  by  hills,  which  pro¬ 
duce  excellent  wine.  E.  Long.  4.  8.  N.  Lat.  49.  14. 

RHENISH  wine,  that  produced  on  the  hills  about 
Pvheims.  This  wine  is  much  ufed  in  medicine  as  a 
folvent  of  iron,  for  which  it  is  well  calculated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  acidity.  Dr  Percival  obferves,  that  it  is 
the  beft  folvent  of  the  Peruvian  bark ;  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  thinks  its  acidity  has  no  fhare,  becaufe  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  vinegar  to  water  does  not  augment  its  folvent 
power. 

RlTETORES,  amongfl  the  Athenians,  were  ten 
in  number,  eledted  by  lot  to  plead  public  caufes  in  the 
fenate-houfe  or  affembly.  For  every  caufe  in  which 
they  were  retained,  they  received  a  drachm  out  of  the 
public  money.  They  were  fometimes  called 
and  their  fee  to  ^wnyo^xov.  No  man  was  admitted  to 
this  office  before  he  was  40  years  of  age,  though  others 
fay  30.  Valour  in  war,  piety  to  their  parents,  pru¬ 
dence  in  their  affairs,  frugality,  and  temperance,  were 
neceffary  qualifications  for  this  office,  and  every  candi¬ 
date  underwent  an  examination  concerning  thefe  vir¬ 
tues  previous  to  the  dedlion.  The  orators  at  Rome 


were  not  unlike  the  Athenian  rhetores.  See  Ora.  Rhe^ri 
tor. 

RHETO RIANS,  a  fedt  of  heretics  in  Egypt,  fo  ^euni- 
denominated  from  Rlietorius  their  leader.  The  di- 
ftinguifhing  tenets  of  this  herefiarch,  as  reprefented 
by  Philaftrius,  Was,  that  he  approved  of  all  the  here- 
fies  before  him,  and  taught  that  they  were  all  in  the 
tight. 

RHETORIC,  the  art  of  fpeaking  copioufly  on  any 
fubjedt,  with  all  the  advantages  of  beauty  and  force* 

See  Oratory. 

RHEUM,  a  thin  ferous  humor,  occafionally  oozing 
out  of  the  glands  about  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Rheum,  Rhubarb:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  enneandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holora - 
cea.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  fexfid  and  per- 
fiflent ;  and  there  is  one  triquetrous  feed.  There  are 
five  fpecies,  viz.  1 .  The  rhaponticum,  or  common  rhu* 
barb,  hath  a  large,  thick,  flefhy,  branching,  deeply- 
finking  root,  yellowifh  within  ;  crowned  by  very  large, 
roundifh,  heart-fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  011  thick,  f]  lightly- 
furrowed  foot-ftalks  :  and  an  upright  flrong  Item,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  adorned  with  leaves  fingly,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  thick  clofe  fpikes  of  white  flowers.  It  grows 
*  in  Thrace  and  Scythia,  but  has  been  long  in  the  Eng* 
lifh  gardens.  Its  root  affords  a  gentle  purge.  It  is 
however  of  inferior  quality  to  fome  of  the  following 
forts  ;  but  the  plant  being  aflringent,  its  young  flalks 
in  fpring,  being  cut  and  peeled,  are  ufed  for  tarts. 

2.  The  palmatum,  palmated-leaved  true  Chinefe  rhu¬ 
barb,  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root,  yellow  within  ;  crown¬ 
ed  with  very  large  palmated  leaves,  being  deeply  divi¬ 
ded  into  acuminated  fegments,  expanded  like  an  open 
hand  ;  upright  items,  five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  ter¬ 
minated  by  large  fpikes  of  flowers  *.  This  is  now  pro-* 
ved  to  be  the  true  foreign  rhubarb,  the  purgative  qna-^’p^' 
lity  of  which  is  well  known.  3.  The  compadtum,  or  evil. 
Tartarian  rhubarb,  hath  a  large,  flefhy,  branched  root, 
yellow  within  ;  crowned  by  very  large,  heart-fhaped 
fomewhat  lobated,  fharply  indented,  fmooth  leaves,  and 
an  upright  large  flem,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  leaves  fingly,  and  branching  above  ;  having  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  nodding  panicles  of  white  flow¬ 
ers.  This  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  rhubarb  ; 
which,  however,  though  of  fnperior  quality  to  fome 
forts,  is  accounted  inferior  to  the  rheum  palmatum. 

4*  The  undulatum,  undulated,  or  waved-leaved  Chinefe 
rhubarb,  hath  a  thick,  branchy,  deep-flriking  root,  yel¬ 
low  within  ;  crowned  with  large,  oblong,  undulate, 
fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  having  equal  foot-ftalks,  and 
an  upright  firm  flem,  four  feet  high  ;  garnifhed  with 
leaves  fingly,  and  terminated  by  long  loofe  fpikes  of 
white  flowers.  5.  The  Arabian  ribes,  or  currant  rhu¬ 
barb  of  Mount  Lfbanns,  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root,  very 
broad  leaves,  full  of  granulated  protuberances,  and  with 
equal  foot-ftalks,  and  upright  fiihn  flems,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  terminated  by  fpikes  of  flowers,  fueeeeded 
by  berry-like  feeds,  being  furrounded  by  a  purple  pulp. 

All  thefe  plants  are  perennial  in  root,  and  the  leaves  and 
flalks  are  annual.  The  roots  being  thick,  flefhy,  gene¬ 
rally  divided,  flrike  deep  into  the  ground  ;  of  a  browir- 
ifh  colour  without  and  yellow  within  :  the  leaves  rife 
in  the  fpring,  generally  come  up  in  a  large  head  folded 

together 
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,v  .  “  r1f„  h-n„  thick  the  marmots,  it  immediately  takes  root,  and  produces 

“”°  *  *“.%*  ”  Afif^ing  „d  g..h«i»g  rhubarb,  .be  Mo„- 

.  .1  fms.ll  nipf’Ps.  in  order  to 
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flower  •  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  triangular  feeds,  r  - 
Sh  Auguft.  Some  plan.,  of  each  W  MU* 
ture  in  wardens  for  variety  ;  they  will  eCeft  a  huguta 
rlty  with  their  luxuriant  foliage,  fpikes,  ana  flowem  . 
and  as  medical  plants,  they  demand  culture  both  for 

They1  are^geiierally  "propagated  by  feeds  fowedin  au¬ 
tumn  foon  affer  they  are  ripe,  or  early  m  the fprmg,  m 
anv  open  bed  of  light  deep  earth  ;  remanding,  thole  in¬ 
tended  for  medical' ufe  Ihould  generally  be  fowed  wheie 
they  are  to  remain,  that  the  roots,  being  not  ditturped 
by  removal,  may  grow  large.  Scatter  the  feeds  thinly, 
either  by  broad-caft  all  over  the  furtace,  midrakcd 
well  in  ;  or  in  lhallow  drills  a  loot  and  half  diftance, 
covering  them  near  an  v*  h  deep.  Tne  plants  wi  n  e 
in  the  fpring,  but  not  flower  till  the  fecond  or  third 

■year:  when  they,  however,  are  come  up  two  or  three 

inches  high,  thin  them  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  clear 
out  all  weeds  ;  though  thofe  defigned  always  to  fland 
Ihould  afterwards  be  hoed  out  to  a  foot  and  a  halt  or 
two  feet  dilfance  :  obferving,  if  any  are  required  for  the 
pleafure  ground,  &e.  for  variety,  they  Ihould  be  trnn  - 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain  m  autumn,  when 
their  leaves  decay,  or  early  in  fpring,  before  they  Ihoot: 
the  others  remaining  where  fowed,  mull  have  the  ground 
kept  clean  between  them;  and  in  autumn  when  the 
leaves  and  ftalks  decay,  cut  them  down,  andflightly  dig 
the  ground  between  the  rows  of  plants, .  repeating  t  ie 
fame  work  every  year.  The  roots  remaining,  they  in- 
creafe  in  frze  annually  :  and  in  the  fecond  or  third  year- 
many  of  them  will  Ihoot  up  ftalks,  flower,  and  perfect 
feeds ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  the  roots  will  be  arri¬ 
ved  to  a  large  iize  ;  though  older  roots  are  generally  pre¬ 
ferable  for  medical  ufe. 

In  Mr  Beil’s  Travels  we  have  an  account  ol  fome 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the  culture  of  rhubarb. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  belt  rhubarb  grows  m  that  part 
of  Eaflern  Tartary  called  Mongolia ,  which  now  ferves 
as  a  boundary  between  Ruffia  and  China.  I  he  mar¬ 
mots  contribute  greatly  to  the  culture  of  the  rhubarb. 
Wherever  you  fee  io  or  20  plants  growing,  you  are 
fure  of  finding  fcveral  burrows  under  the  (hades  of  their 
broad-fp reading  leaves.  Perhaps  they  may  fometimes 
eat  the  leaves  and  roots  of  this  plant ;  however,  it  is 
probable  the  manure  they  leave  about  the  roots  contri¬ 
butes  not  a  little  to  its  increafe  ;  and  their  calling  up 
the  earth,  makes  it  (hoot  out  young  buds  and .  mul¬ 
tiply.  This  plant  does  not  run,  and  fpread  itfelf, 
like  docks  and  others  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  but  grows 
in  tufts,  at  uncertain  diftarices,  as  ii  the  feeds  had 
been  dropped  with  defign.  It  appears  that  the  Mon- 
gals  never  accounted  it  worth  cultivating  ;  but  that 
the  world  is  obliged  to  the  marmots  for  the  quantb 
ties  fcattered,  at  random,  in  many  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  :  for  whatever  part  of  the  ripe  feed  happens  to  be 
blown  among  the  thick  grafs,  can  very  feldom  reach 
the  ground,  but  mull  there  wither  and  die  ;  whereas, 
Ihould  it  fall  among  the  loofe  earth  thrown  up  by 


o-als  cut  the  large  roots  into  fmall  pieces,  in  oroer  to 
make  them  dry  more  readily.  In  the  middle  of  every 
piece  they  fcoop  a  hole,  through  which  a  cord  is  drawn, 
in  order  to  fufpend  them  in  any  convenient  place,  i  hey 
hang  them  for  the  moft  part  about  their  tents,  and 
fometimes  oil  the  horns  of  their  fheep.  This  is  a  moft 
pernicious  cuftom,  as  it  deftroys  fome  of  the  beft  part 
of  the  root :  for  all  about  the  hole  is  rotten  and  ufelels; 
whereas,  were  people  rightly  informed  how  to  dig  and 
dry  this  plant,  there  would  not  be  one  pound  ot  reiuie 
in  an  hundred  ;  which  would  fave  a  great  deal  oftroub.e 
and  expence,  that  much  diminilh  the  profits  on  tins 
commodity.  At  prefent,  the  dealers  m  this  article 
think  thefe  improvements  not  worthy  of  their  attention, 
as  their  gains  are  more  confiderable  on  this  than  on  any 
other  branch  of  trade.  Perhaps  the  government  may 
hereafter  think  it  proper  to  make  fome  regulations  with 

regard  to  this  matter.  . 

Two  forts  of  rhubarb  are  met  with  m  the  {hops. 
The  firft  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  Ruflia,  111 
roundifh  pieces  freed  from  the  bark,  with  a  hole  through 
the  middle  of  each  :  they  are  externally  of  a  yellowifli 
colour,  and  on  cutting  appear  variegated  with  lively 
reddifh  ftreaks.  The  other,  which  is  lefs  elteemed, 
comes  immediately  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  longifh 
pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and  more  compad  than  the 
foregoing.  The  firil  fort,  unlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt 
to  grow  mouldy  and  worm-eaten  ;  the  fecond  is  lefs 
fubjedl  to  thefe  inconveniences.  Some  of  the  more 
induftrious  artifts  are  faid  to  fill  up  the  worm-holes  with 
certain  mixtures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide  of  the  da¬ 
maged  pieces  with  powder  of  the  finer  forts  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  foirietimes  with  cheaper  materials  :  this  is 
often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effe&ually  to  impofc  upon  the 
buyer,  unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines  each  piece. 
The  marks  of  good  rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  fiim  and 
folid,  but  not  flinty  ;  that  it  be  eafily  pulverable,  and 
appear,  when  powdered,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour  , 
that,  upon  being  chewed,  it  impart  to  the  fpittle  a 
faffron  tinge,  without  proving  flimy  or  mucilaginous 
in  the  mouth.  Its  tafte  is  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  and  lorne- 
what  aftringent ;  the  fmell  lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  which,  operates  with¬ 
out  violence  or  irritation,  and  may  be  given  with  fafety 
even  to  pregnant  women  and  children.  Befides  its  pur¬ 
gative  quality,  it  is  celebrated  for  an  aftringent  one, 
by  whieh  it  ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  and  proves  ufeful  m  diarrhoeas  and  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhubarb  in 
fubftance  operates  more  powerfully  as  a  cathartic  than 
any  of  the  preparations  of  it*  Watery  tinaurcs  purge 
more  than  the  fpirituous  ones;  whilft  the  latter  contain 
in  greater  perieaion  the  aromatic,  aftringent,  and  corro¬ 
borating  virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  The  dofe,  when  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  purgative,  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among  us,  univerfally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  Eaft  India  fort,  though  this  Ml  is* for 
fome  purpofes  at  leaft  equal  to  the  other  ;  it  is  mani- 
feftly  more  aftringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs  of  an 
aromatic  flavour.  i  indbcires  drawn  from  both  with 
rectified  fpirit  have  nearly  the  fame  tafte  ;  on  diftdling 
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the  extrafl  left  from  the  tin&ure 
rhubarb  proved  conflderably  the 


R 

•  off  the  menftrtium, 
of  the  Eaft  India 
flroiigeft. 

#  Rhubarb  has  been  cultivated  of  late  in  this  country 
with  confiderable  fuecefs,  and  for  medical  purpofes  is 
found  to  equal  that  of  foreign  growth,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  London  Society  for  encoura- 
ging  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  who  have  re- 
\v aided  feveral  perfons  both  for  cultivating  and  curing 
it.  In  the  Tranfa&ions  for  1792,  the  gold  medal  was 
adjudged  to  Sir  William  Fordyce,  for  raffing  from  feed 
in  the  year  1791  upwards  of  300  plants  of  the  true 
rhubarb,  or  rheuin  palmatum  of  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  1788,  which  in  the  fccond  and  third  weeks  of 
O&ober  were  tranfplanted  into  a  deep  loam,  at  four 
feet  diflance  from  each  other,  according  to  rules  laid 
down  by  the  fociety.  In'  1 793  it  was  adjudged  to  Mr 
Thomas  Jones,  from  whofe  papers  we  derive  the  follow¬ 
ing  information. 

After  giving  an  accurate  account  of  his  experiments 
and  obfervations,  he  concludes,  that  the  feafon  for.  fow- 
ing  is  the  fpring  about  March  or  April,  or  in  autumn 
about  Auguft  and  September ;  that  th'ofe  plants  which 
are  railed  in  the  fpring  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn, 
and  v ice  verfa  ;  that  they  cannot  have  too  much  room  ; 
that  room  and  time  are  effentially  neceffary  to  their  bc- 
ing  large,  of  a  good  appearance,  and  perhaps  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  purgative  qualities  ;  that  to  effeft  thefe 
purpofes,  the  foil  mult  he  light,  loamy,  and  rich,  but 
not  too  much  fo;  left  the  roots  (hould  he  too  fibrous ; 
that  their  iituation  can  fcarcely  be  too  dry,  as  more 
'evils  are  to  be  expected  from  a  fuperabundancy  of  moi- 
fture  than  any  actual  want  of  it :  and  laftly,  we  may 
conclude,  that  in  particular  the  injuries  which  they  are 
fubjeft  to  are  principally  during  their  infancy,  and  to 
he  imputed  to  infe&s  and  inattention  to  the  planting 
feafon  ;  afterwards,  from  too  great  an  expofure  to  froft : 
but  that  none  can  be  dreaded  from  heat  ;  and  that  in 
general  they  are  hardy  and  eafy  of  cultivation,  when  ar¬ 
rived  beyond  a  certain  term. 

The  method  of  curing  rhubarb,  as  propofed  by  Dr 
Tirruogel  of  Stockholm,  is  as  follows:  “  No  roots  Ihould 
be  taken  up  till  they  have  been  planted  ten  years :  they 
Ihould  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  either  in  winter,  be¬ 
fore  the  froft  fets  in,  or  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  and 
immediately  cut  into  pieces,  and  carefully  barked  ;  let 
them  be  fpread  upon  a  table  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
he  frequently  turned,  that  the  juices  may  thicken  or 
condenfe  within,  the  roots.  After  this  procefs,  make 
a  hole  in  each  piece,  and  put  a  thread  through  it  ;  by 
which  let  them  hang  feparately,  either  within  doors, 
or  in  fome  flickered  fhady  Ihed.  Some  perfons  dry 
them  in  a  different  way  :  they  inclofe  the  roots  in  clay, 
and  make  a  hole  in  the  clay,  about  the  thickuefs  of  a 
goofe-qnill,  and  in  this  manner  hang  up  each  piece  to 
dry  feparately,  that  the  moillure  may  not  evaporate, 
r.or  the  ftrenglh  of  the  root  be  weakened.  But  the 
methods  which  the  Tartars  follow  is  a  bad  one:  they 
dig  the  roots  out  of  the  deferts  where  they  grow,  bark 
them,  and  immediately  ftring  them,  and  hang  them 
round  the  necks  of  their  camels,  that  they  may  dry  as 
they  travel ;  but  this  greatly  lefTefis  the  medicinal  virtue 
of  the  root.” 

Mr  Thomas  Halley  ef  Pontefraft  in  Yorkihire,  to 
tt’kom  the  London  Society  voted  the  filver  medal  in 
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1793,  informs  U3>  that  his  father  tried  various  exneri  Rhnm 
xnents  for  curing  rhubarb,  as  waffling,  bmlhing,  bark"  “A 
ing,  and  peeling,  and  he  dried  them  in  the  fun,  on  a 
kiln,  in  a  ftove,  or  in  a  warm  kitchen.  But  of  the  fuc 
cefs  of  all  or  either  of  thefe  methods  we  have  no  ae" 
count,  owing  to  the  death  of  Mr  Halley’s  father.  He 
ftnt,  however, to  them  five  different  fpecimens,  which  the 
Society  acknowledges  to  be  fuperior  to  any  rhubarb  hi¬ 
therto  cured  in  England,  and  produced  to  them.  The 
roots  fent,  Mr  .Halley  fays,  were  planted  about  the 
year  1781  in  a  light  fandyilh  foil,  but  were  much  ne- 
gleet ed.  1  hey  were  taken  up  in  the  fpring  of  1702 

and  being  thoroughly  divefted  ef  the  adhering  earth 
were  placed  for  fome  weeks  on  the  floor  of  a  cool  ware’ 
houfe  ;  the  fibres  were  then  taken  off,  cut  up.  ancf dried 
on  the  flue  of  a  green-houfe ;  but,  from  mifmanajre- 
ment,  were  entirely  fpoiled.  The  prime  roots  were 
levered  in  fmall  pieces,  peeled  clean,  and  thoroughly 
cleared  of  every  particle  of  unfoundnefs.  Part  was 
feparately  laid  in  fieves,  and  the  remainder  perforated 
ftrung,  and  fufpended  in  feftions  from  the  cielincr  0f  a’ 
warm  kitchen.  The  manner  of  drefling  confifts°in  pa¬ 
ring  off  the  external  coat  with  a  iharp  knife,  as  thin  and 
clean  as  poffible,  and  then  Sniffling  it  off  by  a  piece  of 
tilh-fkin,  with  its  own  powder  ;  which  powder  may  be 
procured  from  the  chips  and  fmall  pieces,  either  by 
grinding  or  pounding  it  in  a  large  mortar. 

In  the  year  1794  t^lc  Society  adjudged  the  gold 
medal  to  Mr  William  Hayward  of  Hanbury,  Oxford- 
ihire,  for  propagating  rhubarb  by  offsets  taken  from 
the  crowns  of  large  plants,  inftead  of  feeds,  for  the  pur- 
po  e  of  bringing  it  to  perfeftion  in  a  fliorter  time,  which 
fully  anfwered  his  expeditions.  Mr  Hayward  was  a 
candidate  in  the  year  1789  for  the  gold  medal ;  but 
having  mifunderftood  their  rules,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
it,  though  with  great  propriety  they  voted  to  him  the 
iilver  medal ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  fent  them  his 
method  of  culture  and  cure.  His  method  of  cultiva- 
tmg  1  urkey  rhubarb  from  feed  is  thus  explained  to  the 
Society :  “  I  have  ufually  fown  the  feed  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February,  on  a  bed  of  good  foil  (if  rather 
fandy  the  better),  expofed  to  an  eaft  or  weft  afpe&,  in 
preference  to  the  fouth  ;  obferving  a  full  fun  to  be  pre- 
judicia1  to  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds,  and  to  the  plants 
whi  ft  young.  The  feeds  are  beft  fown  moderately 
thick  (broad-caft),  treading  them  regularly  in,  as  is 
uiual  with  parfneps  and  other  light  feeds,  and  then  ra¬ 
king  the  ground  fmooth.  I  have  fometimes,  when  the 
feafon  has  been  wet,  made  a  bed  for  fowing  the  rhu¬ 
barb  feeds  upon,  about  two  feet  thick,  with  new  dung 
from  the  liable,  covering  it  near  one  foot  thick  with 
good  foil.  The  intent  of  this  bed  is  not  for  the  fake 
of  warmth,  but  folely  to  prevent  the  rifing  of  earth¬ 
worms,  which,  in  a  moift  feafon,  will  frequently  deftroy 
the  young  crop.  If  the  feed  is  good,  the  plants  often 
rife  too  thick  ;  if  fo,  when  they  have  attained  fix  leaves 
they  Ihould  be  taken  carefully  up  (where  too  clofe), 
leaving  the  Handing  crop  eight  or  ten  inches  apart : 
thofe  taken  up  may  be  planted  at  the  fame  diftance,  in 
a  frefh  fpot  of  ground,  in  order  to  furnifti  other  planta-  ' 
tions.  When  the  plants  in  general  are  grown  to^  the 
fizc  that  cabbage-plants  are  ufually  fet  out  for  a  Hand¬ 
ing  crop,  they  are  beft  planted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  in  beds  four  feet  wide,  one  row  along  the  middle 
of  the  bed,  leaving  two  yards  diftance  betwixt  the 
6  plants, 
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plants,  allowing  an  alley  between  tbe  beds  about  a  foot  have  found  that  every  or*e  of  thefe  pieces  dried  better  Rhexia 


‘ - ''J  y  _  VP _  _ _ 

—*  wide,  for  conveniency  of  weeding  the  plants.  In  the  than  the  others  where  no  fuch  holes  were  made  •  and 
autumn,  when  the  decayed  leaves  are  removed,  if  the  have  likewife  hung  feveral  firings  in  the  kitchen,  and 
(hoveling  of  the  alleys  are  thrown  oVer  the  crowns  of  never  expofed  them  in  the  open  air,  and  found  them  to 
the  plants,  it  will  be  found  of  fervice.  drv  exceeding  well,  and  mnr4.  • 


Rhine* 


the  plants,  it  will  be  found  of  fervice. 

His  mode  of  cultivating  the  fame  plant  by  offsets  is 
thus  given  :  “  On  taking  up  fome  plants  the  lafl  fpring, 

I  flipped  off  feveral  offsets  from  the  heads  of  large 
plants  :  thefe  I  fet  with  a  dibble  about  a  foot  apart,  in 
order,  if  I  found  them  thrive,  to  remove  them  into  other 
beds.  On  examining  them  in  the  autumn,  I  was  fur- 
prifed  to  fee  the  progrefs  they  had  made,  and  pleafed 
to  be  able  to  furnifli  my  beds  with  40  plants  in  the  mofl 
thriving  flate.  Though  this  was  my  firft  experiment 
of  its  kind,  I  do  not  mean  to  arrogate  the  difeovery  to 
myfelf,  having  known  it  recently  tried  by  others,  but 
without  being  informed  of  their  fuccefs.  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  thiuk  this  valuable  drug  will,  by  this  method, 
be  brought  much  fooner  to  perfection  than  from  feed.” 

His  method  of  curing  rhubarb  is  thus  deferibed  : 
€i  The  plants  may  be  taken  up  either  early  in  the  fpring, 
or  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  if  poffible,  when  the  roots  are  to  be  cleared  from 
dirt  (without  wafhing)  :  let  them  be  cut  into  pieces, 
and  with  a  fharp  knife  freed  from  the  outer  coat,  and 
expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  for  a  few  days,  to  render  the 
outfide  a  little  dry.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  curing 
of  the  larged  pieces,  a  hole  may  be  fcooped  out  with  a 
penknife  :  thefe  and  the  fmaller  parts  are  then  to  be 
fining  on  packthread,  and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  ( I 
have  always  had  the  conveniency  of  fuch  a  one  over  a 
baker's  oven),  where  it  is  to  remain  till  perfectly  dry. 
Each  piece  may  be  rendered  more  lightly  by  a  common 
file,  fixing  it  in  a  fmall  vice  during  that  operation  :  af¬ 
terwards  rub  over  it  a  very  fine  powder,  which  the 
fmall  roots  furmlh  in  beautiful  perfeClion,  for  this  and 
every  other  purpofe  where  rhubarb  is  required.” 

In  the  year  1794,  too,  the  Society  adjudged  the  gold 
medal  to  Mr  Ball  for  his  method  of  curing  the  true 
rhubarb,  which  is  as  follows  :  “  I  take  the  roots  up 
when  I  find  the  ffalks  withering  or  dying  away,  clean 
them  from  the  earth  with  a  dry  brufh,  cut  them  in  fmall 
pieces  of  about  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth,  and  about 
two  111  depth,  taking  away  all  the  bark,  and  make  a  hole 
m  the  middle,  and  firing  them  on  packthread,  keeping 
every  piece  apart ;  and  every  morning,  if  the  weather  is 
dear  and  fine,  I  place  them  in  the  open  part  of  the 
garden,  on  flages,  erected  by  fixing  fmall  polls  about 
fix  feet  high  m  the  ground,  and  fix  feet  afunder,  into 
which  I  fix  horizontal  pegs,  about  a  foot  apart,  begin- 
rung  at  the  top  ;  a*id  the  rhubarb  being  ftringed  crofs- 
wffe  on  fmall  poles,  I  place  them  on  thefe  pegs ;  fo  that 

II  fllould  rf10?  *  co^d  ea%  remove  each  pole  with 
the  impended  pieces,  into  any  covered  place.  I  never 
iufter  them  to  be  out  at  night,  as  the  damps  at  this  fea- 
lon  would  be  apt  to  mould  them ;  and  if  at  any  time  I 
perceive  the  leafi  mark  of  mould,  I  rub  it  off  with  a  dry 
cloth  In  fome  of  the  pieces  of  rhubarb  which  I  have 
cured  this  year,  I  have  made  holes  about  half  an  inch 
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dry  exceedingly  well,  and  much  better  than  thofe  in 
the  open  air.  Some  years  fince  I  dried  a  quantity  of 
rhubarb  on  a  malt-kiln,  keeping  up  the  thermometer  to 
80  degrees,  which  anfwercd  well,  but  I  think  rather 
dried  too  quick  :  tire  roots  which  I  have  cured  this 
year  are  a  part  of  the  plantation  of  1*789,  and  for 
which  the  Society  was  fo  kind  as  to  give  me  a  me¬ 
dal  (a).” 

RHwXIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  o&andria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  the  17th 
order,  Calyc anthem*.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  with  fout 
petals  inferted  into  it ;  the  antherae  are  declining  ;  the 
capfule  is  quadrilocular,  within  the  belly  of  the  calyx. 

#  RHINANTHUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 'of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th.  order,  Per/onata.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  and 
ventricofe ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  obtufe,  and  compref- 
fed. 

.  RHINE,  a  large  river  of  Germany,  famous  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  hiffory.  It  rifes  among  the 
Alpes  Lepontias,  or  Grifons  ;  and  firft  traverfing  the 
Lacns  Acronius,  divides  the  Rhasti  and  Vindelicf  from 
the  Helvetii,  and  then  the  Germans  froih  the  Gauls 
and  Belgas  ;  and.  running  from  fouth  to  north  for  the 
greateft  part  of  its  way,  and  at  Length  bending  its 
courfe  weft,  it  empties  itfelf  at  feveral  mouths  (CaffarU 
at  three  mouths  into. the  German  ocean,  (Pliny)  ;  viz. 
the  weftern,  or  Helius ;  the  northern,  or  Fleuvus  ;  and 
the  middle  between  both  thefe,  which  retains  the  ori¬ 
ginal  name,  Hhenus  *  and  in  this  Ptolemy  agrees.— 
Mela  and  Tacitus  mention  two  channels,  and  as  many 
mouths,  the  right  and  left ;  the  former  running  by 
Germany,  and  the  latter  by  Gallia  Belgica  :  and°thus 
alio  Afimus  Polho,  and  Virgil;  the  cut  or  trench  of 
Drufus  not  being  made  in  their  time,  whereby  the 
middle  channel  was  much  drained  and  reduced,  and  • 
therefore  overlooked  by  Tacitus  and  Mela  ;  and  which 
rlvy  calls  the  Scanty.  To  account  for  Caffar’s  feve¬ 
ral  mouths,  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  with  the 
commentators  ;  and  they  do  it  no  othervvile  than  by 
admitting  that  the  Rhine  naturally  formed  fmall  drains 
or  rivulets  from  itfelf;  the  cut  of  Drufus  being  long 
poftenor  to  him;  in  wliofe  time  Afinius  Pollio,  quoted 
by  Strabo,  who  agrees  with  him  therein,  affirmed  that 
there  were  but  two  mouths,  finding  fault  with  thofe 
who  made  them  more  :  and  he  muft  mean  the  larger 
mouths,  which  emitted  larger  flreams.  The  Romans 
especially  the  poets,  ufed  the  term  Menus  for  Gerl 
many,  (Martial). — At  prefent,  the  river,  sifter  enter¬ 
ing  the  Netherlands  at  Schenkinhaus,  is  divided  into 
feveral  channels,  the  two  largeft  of  which  obtain  the 
names  of  the  Lech  and  the  Waal,  which  running  thro* 
the  United  Provinces,  falls  into  the  German  ocean  be¬ 
low  Rotterdam. 
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(A)  The  Society  alfo  adjudged  to  Mr  Ball  the  medal  in  1790,  for  cultivating  rhubarb. 
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Low#  Circle  of  the  Rhwb,  confifts  of  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  three  cccleiialhcal  elettorates, 
viz.  thofe  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Triers.  . 

Upper  Circle  of  the  Rhine,  confifted-  of  the  landgrav.- 
ates  of  Alface  and  Hefle,  comprehending  tlieWeteraw; 
tut  now  only  Heffe  can  be  accounted  a  part  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  Alface  being  long  ago  united  to  France. 

RHINEBERG,  a  town  of  Crermany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  diocefe  of  Cologne.  It  was 
in  the  poffeffion  of  the  French,  but  reflored  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Cologne  by  the  treaty  Utrecht.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  in  E.  Long.  6.  39.  N.  Lat. 

>  1 RHINECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arclibi- 
fhopvic  of  Cologne,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  E.  LonS-  7- 
AN  I  at  to.  27.— There  is  another  town  of  the 
fame  name  ’in  SwifTerland,  capital  of  Rhinthal,  feated 
on  the  Rhine,  near  the  lake  of  Conftance  with  a  good 

caftle.  E.  Long.  9.  53-  N.  Lat-  47-  3»> 

RHINFELD,  a  fmall  but  Itrong  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  and  the  bf  of  l.he 
fou/foreft-towns  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auftna. 

It  has  been  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  German 
wars  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  over  which  there 
is  a  handfome  bridge.  E.  Long.  7.  53-  •  •47- 

4°RHINEGAU,  a  beautiful  diflrift  of  the  eleftorate 
of  Mentz,  is  fituated  on  the  Rhine,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city  of  Mentz,  and  is  fo  populous  that  it 
.  looks  like  one  entire  town  intermixed  with  gardens  and 
vineyards.  The  Rhine  here  grows  aftomfliingly  wide, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  fea,  near  a  mile  broad,  in  which 
are  feveral  well  wooded  little  iflands.  The  Rhinegau 
forms  an  amphitheatre,  the  beauties  of  which  are  be¬ 
yond  all  delcription.  At  Walluf,  the  very  high  lulls 
come  nearly  down  to  the  river  fide  ;  from  thence  tney 
recede  again  into  the  country,  forming  a  kind  of  half 
circle,  the  other  end  of  which  is  15  miles  off  at  Rude- 
ftieim  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  banks  of 
the  river,  the  hills  which  form  the  circles,  and  the 
{lopes  of  the  great  mountains,  are  thick  fown  with  vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets.  The  white  appearance  of  the  build- 
inis  and  the  fine  blue  flated  roofs  of  the  houfes  playing 
amidil  the  various  green  of  the  laudfcape,  have  an  ad- 
mii  able  offed.  In  the  fpace  of  every  mile,  as  you  fail 
down  the  river,  you  meet  with  a  village  which  in  any 
other  place  would  pafs  for  a  town.  >  Many  of  the  vil- 
lacres  contain  from  300  to  400  families ;  and  there  are 
<$6  of  them  in  a  fpace  of  15  miles  long  and  fix  miles 
broad,  which  is  the  width  of  this  beautiful  amphi¬ 
theatre  The  declivities  of  all  the  hills  and  mountains 
are'  planted  thick  with  vineyards  and  fruit  trees,  and 
the  thick  wooded  tops  of  the  hills  caft  a  gloomy  horror 
over  the  otherwife  cheerful  landfcape.  Every  now  and 
then  a  row  of  rugged  hills  run  direftly  down  to  the 
jhore,  and  domineer  majeftically  over  the  lefkr  hills  un¬ 
der  them.  On  one  of  thefe  great  mountains,  juit  about 
the  middle  of  the  Rhinegau,  you  meet  with  Jobanm- 
Ben,  a  village  which  produces  fome  of  the  belt  lvhe- 
nilhl  Before  this  village  is  a  pretty  little  rifing,  ‘and 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  there  is  a  very  line  old  cattle, 
which  gives  unfpeakable  majefty  to  the  whole  landfcape. 
Indeed,  in  every  village,  you  meet  with  fome  or  other 
large  building,  which  contributes  very  much  to  the  de¬ 
coration  of  the  whole.  This  country  is  indebted  for  its 
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riches  to  this  femicirci/ar  hill,  which  prote£s  it  from  RMk 
the  cold  winds  of  the  eaR  and  north,  at  the  fame  time  — v 
that  it  leaves  room  enough  for  the  fun  to  cxercife  liis 
benign  influences.  The  groves  and  higher  Hopes  of 
the  hills  make  excellent  pallures,  and  produce  large 
quantities  of  dung,  which,  in  a  country  of  this  fort,  is 
of  ineftimable  value. 

The  bank  of  the  Rhine,  oppofite  to  the  Rhinegau, 
is  exceedingly  barren,  and  heightens  the  beauty  of  the 
profpedt  on  the  other  fide  by  the  contrail  it  exhibits ; 
on  this  fide,  you  hardly  meet  above  three  or  four  villages, 
and  thefe  are  far  diftant  from  each  other.  'The  great 
interval  between  them  is  occupied  by  heaths  and  mea¬ 
dows,  only  here  and  there  a  thick  bufli  affords  fome 
(hade,  and  a  few  corn  fields  among  the  villages  enliven 
the  gloomy  landfcape.  The  back  ground  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  the  molt  pidlurefque  part  of  it.  It  is  formed  by 
a  "narrow  gullet  of  mountains,  which  diminifh  in  per- 
fpedlive  between  Rudefheim  and  Bingen.  Perpendicular 
mountains  and  rocks  hang  over  the  Rhine  in  this  place, 
and  feem  to  make  it  the  dominion  of  eternal  ni^ht.  At 
a  diflance,  the  Rhine  feems  to  come  out  of  this  land¬ 
fcape  through  a  hole  under  ground  ;  and  it  appears  to 
run  tedioufly,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  courfe  through  a 
pleafant  country  the  longer.  A.midR  the  darknefs 
which  covers  this  back  ground,  the  celebrated  Moufe 
tower  feems  to  fvvim  upon  the  river.  In  a  word,  there 
is  not  any  thing  in  this  whole  tradl  that  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  fomething  to  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
whole  ;  or,  if  I  may  he  permitted  the  expreffion,  to 
make  the  paradife  more  welcome.  As  you  fail  along 
the  Rhine,  between  Mentz  and  Bingen,  the  banks  ef 
the  river  form  an  oval  amphitheatre,  which  makes  one 
of  the  richefl  and  moft  pi&urefque  landfcapes  to  be 
feen  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  regions  are 
fome  of  them  extremely  rich,  and  lome  extremely  poor. 
The  happy  middle  Hate  is  not  for  countries  the  chief 
product  of  which  is  wine  ;  for,  befides  that  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  vineyard  is  infinitely  more  troublefome 
and  expenfive  than  agriculture,  it  is  fubjedled  to  revo¬ 
lutions,  which  in  an  in  Rant  reduce  the  holder  of  land 
to  the  condition  of  a  day-labourer.  It  is  a  great  naif- 
fortune  for  this  country,  that,  though  reflrained  by  law, 
the  nobility  are,  through  connivance  of  the  Elector, 
allowed  to  purchafc  as  much  land  as  they  pleafe.  The 
peafant  generally  begins  by  running  in  debt  for  his 
vineyard ;  fo  that  if  it  does  not  turn  out  well,  he  is  re¬ 
duced  to  day-labour,  and  the  rich  man  extends  his^pof- 
feflions  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country.  "I  here 
are  feveral  peafants  here,  who  having  incomes  of  30, 
50,  or  100,000  guilders  a-year,  have  laid  afide  the  pea¬ 
fant,  and  afiumed  the  wine-merchant ;  but,  fplendid  as 
their  fituatioii  is,  it  does  not  compenfate,  in  the  eyes  or 
the  humane  man,  for  the  fight  of  fo  many  poor  people 
with  which  the  villages  fwarm.  In  order  to  render  a 
country  of  this  kind  profperous,  the  Rate  ftiould  ap¬ 
propriate  a  fund  to  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  the  pea¬ 
fant  in  bad  years,  and  giving  him  the  afliRance  which 
his  neceflities,  and  his  want  of  ready  money,  may  from 
time  to  time  make  convenient. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Rhinegau  are  a  handfome  an 
uncommonly  Rrorig  race  of  men.  You  fee  at  the  very 
firR  afpedl  that  their  wine  gives  them  merry  hearts  and 
found  bodies.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  natural  wit, 
and  a  vivacity  and  jocofenefs,  which  diRinguiflies  them 
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•els  very  mucli  from  their  neighbours.  -  .  -  . 

priVe  them  with  feme  of  thefe,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
tros  drinker  of  wine  excels  the  drinker  of  beer  and  water, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  that  the  inhabitant  of  e 
fouth  is  much  ftouter  than  he  who  lives  m  the  non.  , 
for  though  the  wine  drinker  may  not  have  quite  as 
lr.uch  flelh  as  he  who  drinks  only  beer,  he  lias  bettet 
blood,  and  can  bear  much  more  work.  Tacitus  had 
already  obferved  this,  in  his  treatife  Dt monlms  Germa- 
norum.  “  The  large  and  corpulent  bodies  of  the  Uci- 
mans  (fays  he)  have  a  great  appearance,  but  _are  not 


mans  j  ~rr  „  ^ 

made  to  laft.5’  At  that  time  almoft  all  the  Germans 

drank  only  water  ;  but  the  mere  drinking  of  wine  has 
dte&ed  a  revolution  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  which 
makes  the  nrefent  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  very 
different  from  thofe  deferibed  by  Tacitus.  Black  and 
brown  hair  is  much  commoner  here  than  the  white, 
which  made  the  Germans  fo  famous  in  old  Rome.  “  It 
will  be  eafily  imagined  (fays  Baron  Rcifbeck),  that  the 
monks  fare  particularly  well  in  fo  rich  a  country.  We 
made  a  vifit  to  the  prelate  of  Erbach.  Thefe  oh  y 
monks,  for  fo  in  every  refpe£l  they  are,  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  hunt,  rooms  magnificently  fuinifhed,  bilhaid  ta¬ 
bles,  half  a  dozen  beautiful  Tinging  women,  and  a  ku- 
pendous  wine  cellar,  the  well  ranged  batteries  of 
which  made  me  fhudder.  A  monk,  who  faw  my  ait o- 
nifliment  at  the  number  of  the  cafks,  allured  me,  that, 
without  the  benign  influence  which  flowed  from  them, 
it  would  be  totally  impoffible  for  the  cloifter  to  fublift 
in  fo  damp  a  fituation.”  . 

PvHINFELS,  a.caftle  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  a  county  of^  the  fame  name. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mofl  important  places 
feated  on  the  Rhine,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  ftrength 
as  fituation.  It  is  near  St  Goar,  and  built  on  a  ciaggy 
rock.  This  fortrefs  commands  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Rhine,  and  thofe  who  pafs  are  always  obliged  to 
pay  a  confiderable  toll.  In  the  time  of  war  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  be  makers  of  this  place.  E.  Long. 
7.  43.  N.  Lat.  50.  3. 

RHINLAND,  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  South 
Holland,  which  lies  on  both  Tides  the  Rhine,  and  of 
which  Leyden  is  the  capital  town. 

RHINOCEROS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds 5  belonging  to  the  order  of  belluse.  The  name  is 
entirely  Greek  ;  but  thefe  animals  were  totally  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Ariftotle  takes  no  notice  of 
them,  nor  any  other  Greek  writer  till  Strabo,  nor 
Roman  till  Pliny.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  frequent 
that  part  of  India  into  which  Alexander  had  penetrated, 
fi nee  it  was  near  300  years  after  that  Pompey  brought 
them  to  Europe.  From  this  time  till  the  days  of 
Heliogabalus,  the  rhinoceros  was  frequently  exhibited 
in  the  Roman  fpe&acles ;  and  he  has  often  been  tranf- 
ported  into  Europe  in  more  modern  times ;  but  they 
were  long  very  ill  reprefented,  and  very  imperfe&ly  de- 
Tcribed,  till  fome  that  arrived  in  London  in  1739  and 
1741  were  infpe&ed,  by  which  the  errors  and  caprices 
of  former  writers  were  detected. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  rhinoceros,  the  flrk  of 
which  is  the  unicornis ,  the  length  of  which,  Buffon 
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tells  us,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  01 1-  , 

gin  of  the  tail,  is  at  leak  12  feet,  and  the  circumte-  plate 
rence  of  the  body  is  nearly  the  fame.  “  The  rhino- CCCCXXXviir 
ceros  which  came  to  London  in  the  year  1 739  was  lent 
from  Bengal.  Though  not  above  two  years  of  age,  Natural 
the  expence  of  his  food  and  journey  amounted  to  near^0O^ 

L.  iooo  Sterling.  He  was  fed  with  rice,  fugar, 
hay.  He  had  daily  feven  pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with 
three  pounds  of  fugar,  and  divided  into  three  portions. 

He  had  likewife  hay  and  green  herbs,  which  lak  he 
preferred  to  hay.  His  drink  was  water,  of  which  he 
took  large  quantities  at  a  time  (a).  He  was  of  a 
peaceable  difpofition,  and  allowed  all  parts  of  his  body 
to  be  touched.  When  hungry,  or  ftruck  by  any  per- 
fon,  he  became  mifehievous,  and  in  both  cafes  nothing 
appeafed  him  but  food.  When  enraged,  he  fprung  for¬ 
ward,  and  nimbly  raifed  himfelf  to  .  a  great  height, 
pufhing  at  the  fame  time  his  head  furioufly  againk  the 
walls,  which  he  performed  with  amazing  quicknefs,  not- 
withitanding  his  heavy  afpeft  and  unwieldy  mafs.  I  of¬ 
ten  obferved,  fays  Dr  Parfons,  thefe  movements  pro¬ 
duced  by  rage  or  impatience,  efpecially  in  the  mornings 
before  his  rice  and  fugar  were  brought  to  him.  The 
vivacity  and  promptitude  of  his  movements,  Dr  Par¬ 
fons  adds,  led  me  to  think,  that  he  is  altogether  un¬ 
conquerable,  and  that  he  could  eafily  overtake  any  man 
who  fhould  offendliim. 

“  This  rhinoceros,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  was  not 
taller  than  a  young  cow  that  has  never  produced.  But 
his  body  was  very  long  and  very  thick.  His  head  was 
difproportionally  large.  From  the  ears  to  the  horn  there 
is  a  Concavity,  the  two  extremities  of  which,  namely 
the  upper  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  the  part  near  the 
ears,  are  confiderably  raifed.  The  horn,  which  was 
not  yet  above  an  inch  high,  was  black,  fmooth  at  the 
top,  but  full  of  wrinkles  diredled  backward  at  the  bafe. 

The  nokrils  are  fituated  very  low,  being  not  above  an 
inch  diflant  from  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  The  un¬ 
der  lip  is  pretty  fimilar  to  that  of  the  ox  ;  but  the 
upper  lip  has  a  greater  refemblanCe  to  that  of  the 
hoife,  with  this  advantageous  difference,  that  the  rhi¬ 
noceros  can  lengthen  this  lip,  move  it  from  fide  to  fide, 
roll  it  about  a  kaff,  and  ieize  with  it  any  object  he 
vifhes  to  carry  to  his  month.  The  tongue  of  this 


young  rhinoceros  was  foft,  like  that  of  a  calf.  His  eyes 
had  no  vivacity  :  In  figure  they  refembled  thofe  of  the 
hog,  and  were  fituated  lower,  or  nearer  the  nokrils, 
than  in  any  other  quadruped.  His  ears  are  large,  thin 
at  the  extremities,  and  eontra£ted  at  their  origin  by  a 
kind  of  annular  rugofity.  The  neck  is  very  Ihort,  and 
furrounded  with  two  large  folds  of  fkin.  The  fhonlders 
are  very  thick,  and  at  their  juncture  there  is  another 
fold  of  fkin,  which  defeends  upon  the  fore  legs.  The 
body  of  this  young  rhinoceros  was  very  thick,  and 
pretty  much  refembled  that  of  a  cow  about  to  bring 
forth.  Between  the  body  and  crupper  there  is  another 
fold,  which  defeends  upon  the  hind  legs.  Lakly,  an¬ 
other  fold  tranfverfely  furrounds  the  inferior  part 
of  the  crupper,  at  fome  dikance  from  the  tail.  Tlic 
belly  was  large,  and  hung  near  the  ground,  particularly 
its  middle  part.  The  legs  are  round,  thick,  krong,  and 
D  d  2  their 


(a)  “  Their  food  in  a  hate  of  nature  is  the  groffek  herbs,  as  thikles  and  thorny  fhrubs,  which  they  prefer  to 
the  foft  pahure  of  the  belt  meadows ;  they  are  fond  of  the  fugar  cane,  and  eat  all  kind;*  of  grain,  but  for  flefh 
they  have  no  appetite.” 
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&hhxce'o*.  their  joint  bended  backwards.  This  joint,  which, 

w  ^  when  the  animal  lies,  is  covered  with  a  remarkable  fold 
of  the  fkin,  appears  when  he  Hands.  The  tail  is  thin, 
and  proportionally  fhort ;  that  of  the  rhinoceros  fo  of¬ 
ten  mentioned,  exceeded  not  16  or  17  inches  in  length. 
It  turns  a  little  thicker  at  the  extremity,  which  is  gar¬ 
bed  with  fame  fhort,'  thick,  hard  hairs.  The  form 
of  the  penis  is  very  extraordinary.  It  is  contained  in  a 
prepuce  or  fheath  like  that  of  the  horfe  ;  and  the  firft 
thing  that  appears  in  the  time  of  ere&ion  is  a  fecond 
prepuce,  of  a  flefh-colour,  from  which  there  iffues  a 
hollow  tube,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  cut  and  bordered 
fomewhat  like  a  flower-de-luce,  and  conftitutes  theglans 
and  extremity  of  the  penis.  This  anomalous  glans  is 
of  a  paler  fkfh-colour  than  the  fecond  prepuce.  In  the 
moft  vigorous  erection,  the  penis  extends  not  above 
eight  inches  out  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  ealily  procured 
by  rubbing  the  animal  with  a  handful  of  ftraw  when  he 
lies  at  his  eafe.  The  direction  of  this  organ  is  not 
llraight,  but  bended  backward.  Hence  lie  throws  out 
his  urine  behind  ;  and  from  this  circumftance,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  male  covers  not  the  female,  but  that 
they  unite  with  their  cruppers  to  each  other.  The  fe¬ 
male  organs  are  fituated  like  thofe  of  the  cow ;  and  fhe 
exa&ly  refembles  the  male  in  figure  and  groffnefs  of 
body.  The  fkinis  fo  thick  and  impenetrable,  that  when 
a  man  lays  hold  of  any  of  the  folds,  he  would  imagiue 
he  is  touching  a  wooden  plank  of  half  an  inch  thick  (b). 
When  tanned,  Dr  Grew  rcmaiks,  it  is  exceffively  hard, 
and  thicker  than  the  hide  of  any  other  terreftrial  ani¬ 
mal.  It  is  everywhere  covered  more  or  lefs  with  in- 
cruftations  in  the  form  of  galls  or  tuberofities,  which  are 
pretty  fmall  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  back,  but  be¬ 
come  larger  on  the  Tides.  The  largeft  are  on  the  fhoul- 
ders  and  crupper,  are  Hill  pretty  large  on  the  thighs 
and  legs,  upon  which  they  are  fpread  all  round,  and 
even  on  the  feet.  But  between  the  folds  the  fkin  is 
penetrable,  delicate,  and  as  foft  to  the  touch  as  filk, 
while  the  external  part  of  the  fold  is  equally  hard  with 
the  reft.  This  tender  fkin  between  the  folds  is  of  a 
light  flefh-colour  ;  and  the  fkin  of  the  belly  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  colour  and  confidence.  Thefe  galls  or  tubero¬ 
fities  fhould  not  be  compared,  as  fome  authors  have  done, 
to.  feales.  They  are.  only  fimple  indurations  of  the  fkin, 
without  any  regularity  in  their  figure  or  fymmetry  in 
their  refpe&ive  pofitions.  The  flexibility  of  the  fkin 
in  the  folds  enables  the  rhinoceros  to  move  with  facility 
his  head,  neck,  and  members.  The  whole  body,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  joints,  is  inflexible,  and  refembles  a  coat’  of 
mail.  Dr  Parfons  remarks,  that  this  animal  liftened 
with  a  deep  and  long  continued  attention  to  any 
kind  of  noife  ;  and  that,  though  he  was  fleeping, 
eating,  or  obeying  any  other  prefiing  demands  o£  na¬ 
ture,  he  raifed  his  head,  and  liftened  till  the  noife 
ceafed.” 

Thefe  animals  never  affemble  or  march  together  in 
troops  like  elephants.  Being  of  a  more  folitary  andfa- 
vage  difpofition,  they  are  more  difficult  to  hunt  and  to 
overcome.  They  never  attack  men,  however,  except 
when  they  are  provoked,  when  they  are  very  furious 
and  formidable  ;  but  as  they  fee  only  before  them,  and 
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not  very  fbarply,  and  as  they  turn  with  great  dlfficultv.Rhir^. 
they  may  be  eaiily  avoided.  The  fkin  of  thefe  animals  is 
fo  extremely  hard  as  to  refill  fabres,  lances,  javelins,  and 
even  mufket  balls,  the  only  penetrable  parts  being  the 

belly,  the  eyes,  and  about  the  cars.  Hence  the  hunters 

generally  attack  them  when  they  lie  down  to  fleep.— 

Their  flefh  is  confidered  as  excellent  by  the  Indians  and 
Africans,  but  efpecially  by  the  Hottentots ;  and  if 
they  were. trained  when  young,  they  might  be  rendered 
domeftic,  in  which  cafe  they  would  multiply  more  eafily 
than  the  elephant.  They  inhabit  Bengal,  Siam,  Col- 
chin-China,  Quangfi  in  China,  the  ifles  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  Congo,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  the  country 
as  low  as  the  Cape.  They  love  fhady  forefts,  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  rivers,  and  marfry  places.  They  wallow 
in  the  mire  like  hogs,  and  are  faid  by  that  means  to  give 
fhelter  in  the  folds  of  their  fkins  to  fcorpions,  centipedes,, 
and  other  infe&s.  This  is  denied  by  Buffon  and  Ed¬ 
wards,  though  the  furgeon  of  the  Shaftefbury  had  ob- 
ferved  in  a  rhinoceros,  newly  taken  after  having  welter¬ 
ed  in  the. mud.  feveral  infedls  concealed  under*  the  ply 
of  the  .fkin.  This  carries  with  it  every  appearance  of 
probability  ;  for  as  the  creature  welters  in  mud,  it  is 
impoflible  for.it  to  do  fo  without  bringing  up  with  it 
fome.  of  the  infe&s  which  live  in  that  miiid  ;  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  furely  cannot  be  unnatural  to  fuppofe 
that  they  would  fhelter  themfelves  under  the  plaits  of 
the  fkin.  Mr  Bruce  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  fkin  of  a  rhinoceros  before  his  muddy  covering  had 
been  feraped  off,  and  faw  under  it  feveral  very  large 
worms,  but  not  of  the  carnivorous  kind.  He  faw  like- 
wife  feveral  fmaller  animals  refembling  car-wigs,  which 
he  took  to  be  young  Jcolopendrae  ;  and,  though  he 
fearched  no  farther,  we  muft  certainly  confider  this  as 
a  proof  of  what  the  furgeon  of  the  Shaftefbury  re¬ 
lated.  Mr  Bruce  fiippofes,  too,  that  they  welter  in 
mire,  partly  in  order  to  fereen  themfelves  by  a  cafe  of 
mud  from  the  attacks  of  that  mifehievous  fly  which  in¬ 
fers  the  animals  of  Abyffinia  to  fuch  a  degree.  “  The 
time  of  the  fly  (fays  he)  being  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the 
whole  black  earth  turns  into  mire.  In  the  night,  when 
the  fly  is  at  reft,  the  rhinoceros  choofes  a  convenient 
place,  and  there,  rolling  himfelf  in  the  mud,  he  clothes 
himfelf  with  a  kind  of  cafe,  which  defends  him  againft 
his  enemy  the  following  day..  The  wrinkles  and  plaits 
of  his  fkin  ferve  to  keep  this  muddy  plafter  firm  up¬ 
on  him,  all  but  about  his  hips,  fhoulders,  and  legs, 
where  it  cracks  and  falls  off  by  motion,  and  leaves  him 
expofed  in  thofe  places  to  the  attacks,  of  the  fly.  The 
itching  and  pain  which  follow  occafion  him  to  rub  him¬ 
felf  in  thofe  parts  againft  the  rougheft  trees  ;  and  this- 
is  at  leaft  one  caufe  of  the  puftules'  or  tubercles  which 
we  fee  upon  thefe  places,  both  on  the  elephant  and  rhino¬ 
ceros.  9  They  bring  forth  only  one  young  at,  a  time, 
about  which  they  are  very  folicitous.  They  are  faid  to 
confort  with  tygers  ;  a  ftory  founded  merely  on  their 
common  attachment  to  the  fides  of  rivers,  by  which 
means  they  are  often  found  near  each  other.  Their  fkin, 
flefh,  hoofs,  teeth,  and  even  dung,  are  ufed  in  India  me¬ 
dicinally.  The  horn,  efpecially  that  of  a  virgin  rhino¬ 
ceros,  is  confidered  as  an  antidote  againft  poifon.  Every 

horn, 


r  ^£r^I1S  ?ruce  de™es  to  he  the  cafe,  and  fufpedls,  where  it  does  occur,  that  it  is  the  effedl  of  difeafe  or 

il  s£5?  1  ac^red  by  keepIns>  In  their  natural  ftate’ he  thinks  **  ZSEZ  SSiS 
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R  r.cL.horn,  however,  has  not  this  property }  force  of  them  fell- 

*  v~  in  a;  very  cheap,  while  others  are  extremely  dear. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  rhinoceros  is 
the  unicorn  of  holy  writ  and  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
the  oryx  or  Indian  afs  of  Ariffotle,  who  fays  it  has  but 
one  horn,  was  the  fame,  his  informers  comparing  the 
clumfy  (hape  of  the  rhinoceros  to  mat  of  the  afs. — 
It  was  alfo  the  bos  unicornis  and  fera  monoceros  of 
Pliny,  both  of  which  were  of  India*;  and  in  his  account 
of  the  monoceros  he  exa&ly  defcribes  the  great  black 
horn  and  hog-like  tail.  The  unicorn  of  Scripture  is 
confidered  as  having  all  the  properties  of  the  rhinoceros, 
as  rage,  untameablenefs,’  great  fwiftnefs,  and  vaff  Hrength. 
This  opinion  is  moil  ably  fupported  by  Mr  Bruce. 
44  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  reem  (fays  he), 
which  in  our  verfion  is  tranflated  unicorn ,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Ethiopic,  feems  to  be  from  eredlnefs, 
or  Handing  Hraight.  7  his  is  certainly  no  particular 
quality  in  the  animal  itfelf,  who  is  not  more  or  even  fo 
much  ercdf  as  many  other  quadrupeds,  for  in  its  knees 
■  it  is  rather  crooked;  but  it  is  from  the  circumHance  and 
manner  in  which  itshorn  is  placed.  The  horns  of  all  other 
animals  are  inclined  to  fome  degree  of  parallelifm  with 
his  nofe  or  os  frontis.  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is 
eredl  and  perpendicular  to  this  bone,  on  which  it  Hands 
at  right  angles,  thereby  pofiefling  a  greater  pui  chafe 
or  power,  as  a  lever,  than  an  horn  could  poflibly  have  in 
any  other  pofition.  The  fituation  of  the  horn  is  very 
happily  alluded  to  m  Scripture  ;  4  My  horn  fhak  thou 
exalt  like  the  horn  of  an  unicorn.’  And  the  horn  here 
alluded  to  is  not  wholly  figurative,  but  was  really  an  or¬ 
nament  worn  by  great  men  in  the  days  of  vidlory ,  pre¬ 
ferment,  or  rejoicing,  when  -they  were  anointed  with 
new,  fweet,  or  frefh  oil ;  a  circumHance  which  David 
joins  with  that  of  ere&ing  the  horn. 

“  Some  authors,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  have 
made  the  reem,  or  unicorn,  to  be  of  the  deer  or  ante¬ 
lope  kind ;  that  is,  of  a  genus  wliofe  very  charadler  is 
fear  and  weaknefs,  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  qualities  by 
which  the  reem  is  deferibed  in  Scripture  :  befides,  it  is 
plain  that  the  reem  is  not  of  the  clafs  of  clean  quadru¬ 
peds  ;  and  a  late  modern  traveller  very  wliimfically  takes 
him  for  the  leviathan,  which  certainly  was  a  fifh.  Ba¬ 
laam,  a  prieH  of  Midian,  and  fo  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  '  aunts  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  intimately  conneft- 
ed  vvitu  Ethiopia,  (for  they  themfelves  were  fhepherds  of 
that  country),  in  a  tranfport,  from  contemplating  the 
Hrength  of  Ilrael,  whom  he  was  brought  to  curfe,  fays, 
they  had,  as  it  were,  the  Hrength  of  the  reem.  Job 
makes  frequent  allufion  to  his  great  Hrength,  ferocity, 
and  indocility.  He  afks,  4  Will  the  reem  be  willing 
to  ferve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib  ?’  that  is,  Will  he 
willingly  come  into  thy  flable,  and  eat  at  thy  manger? 
And  again,  4  CanH  thou  bind  the  reem  with  a  band  in  the 
furrow;  and  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  for  thee?’  — 
In  other  words,  CanH  thou  make  him  go  to  the  plough 
or  harrows? 

44  The  rhinoceros,  in  Geez,  is  called  Jr<we  Harich , 
and  in  the  Amharic  Juraris ;  both  which  names  fignify 
‘the  large  wild  beaH  with  the  horn.’  This  would  feem 
as  if  applied  to  the  fpecies  with  one  horn.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  country  of  the  Shangalla  and  in  Nubia  he 
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is  called  Girnamgirn,  or  ‘  horn  upon  horn;*  and  this  would  Rhinoceros* 
feem  to  denote  that  he  had  two.  The  Ethiopic  text 
renders  the  word  reem ,  4  Arwe-Harich  ;’  and  this  the 
Septuagint  tianflates  monoceros ,  or  unicorn .  The  princi¬ 
pal  reafon  of  tranflating  the  word  unicorn  rather  than 
rhinoceros ,  is  from  a  prejudice  that  he  muH  have  had  but 
one  horn.  But  this  is  by  no  means  fo  well  founded  as 
to  be  admitted  the  only  argument .  for  eHablifhing  the 
exiitence  of  an  animal,  which  never  has  appeared  after 
the  fearch  of  fo  many  ages.  Scripture  fpeaks  of  the 
horns  of  the  unicorn ;  fo  that  even  from  this  circumHance 
the  reem  may  be  the  rhinoceros,  as  the  Afiatic,  and  part 
of  the  African  rhinoceros,  may  be  the  unicorn.” 

The  rhinoceros  bicornis  was  long  known  in  Europe 
merely  by  the  double  horns  which  were  preferved  in  va¬ 
rious  cabinets ;  and  its  exiHence,  though  now  pall  all 
doubt,  has  been  frequently  questioned.  Dr  Sparman,._ 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  killed  two- 
of  thefe  animals,  which  he  diffe&ed,  and  very  minutely- 
defcribes.  The  horns,  he  fays,  in  the  live  animal  are 
fo  mobile  and  loole,  that  when  it  walks-  car elefsly  along, 
one  may  fee  them  waggle  about,  and  hear  them  clafh  and 
clatter  againH  each  other.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1793, 
we  have  a  defcription  of  the  double-horned  rhinoceros^ 
of  Sumatra,  by  Mr  Bell,  fnrgeon  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Eail  India  Company  at  Bencoolen  ;  and  this  account, 
though  it  differs  confiderably  from  that  of  Spirman  in  ' 
fome  particulars,  we  fhall  infert  here.  44  The  animal  (fays 
Mr  Bell)  herein  deferibed  was  (hot  with  a  leaden  ball- 
from  a  mufket  about  ten  miles  from  ForL  Marlborough. 

I  faw  it  the  day  after  ;  it  was  then  not  in  the  leaff  pu¬ 
trid,  and  I  put  it  into  the  pofition  from  which  the  accom¬ 
panying  drawing  was  made.  (See  Plate  ccccxxxvni.) 

It  was  a  male ;  the  height  at  the  fhoulder  was  4  feet  4 
inches ;  at  the  facrum  nearly  the  fame  ;  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail  eight  feet  five  inches.— 

Erom  the  appearance  of  its  teeth  and  bones  it  was  but 
young,  and  probably  not  near  its  full  fize.  The  Hiape 
of  the  animal  was  much  like  that  of  the  hog.  The  ge¬ 
neral  colour  was  a  brownifh  afh  ;  under  the  belly,  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  and  folds  of  the  jflcln,  a  dirty  fleih  co¬ 
lour.  .  The  head  much  refembled  that  of  the  Angle  horn¬ 
ed  rhinoceros ;  the  eyes  were  fmall,  of  a  brown  colour; 
the  membrana  niaitans  thick  and  Hrong  :  the  fkin  fur¬ 
rounding  the  eyes  was  wrinkled  ;  the  noffrils  were  wide; 
the  upper  lip  was  pointed,  and  hanging  over  the  under. 

44  There  were  fix  molares ,  or  grinders,  on  each  fide  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  becoming  gradually  larger 
backward,  particularly  in  the  upper ;  two  teeth  in  the 
front  of  each  jaw  ;  the  tongue  was  quite  fmooth  ;  the 
ears  were  fmall  and  pointed,  lined  and  edged  with  fh0rt 
black  hair,  and  fituated  like  thofe  of  the  Angle -horned 
rhinoceros.  The  horns  were  black,  the  larger  was 
placed  immediately  above  the  nofe,  pointing  upwards, 
and  was  bent  a  little  back  ;  it  was  about  nine  inches 
long.  1  he  fmall  horn  was  four  inches  long,  ef  a  pyra¬ 
midal  (hape,  flattened  a  little,  and  placed  above  the  eyes,  , 
rather  a  little  more  forward,  handing  in  a  line  with  the 
larger  horn,  immediately  above  it.  7  hey  were  both 
firmly  attached  to  the  Ikull,  nor  was  there  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  joint  or  mufcles  to  move  them  (c).  'f  he  neck 

was  thick  and  fhort,  the  fkin  on  the  under  fide  thrown  in- 
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(c)  Mr  Bruce,  however,  fays,  that  in  the 


_ _ _ _  to  * 

living  animal  the  horns  are  extremely  fenfibie.  He  informs  us, y 

that 
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Uhineceros.  to  folds,  and  thefe  folds  again  wrinkled.  The  body 
w— v/as  bulky  and  round,  and  from  the  fh  oulder  ran  a  line, 
or  fold,  as  in  the  fmgle-horned  rhinoceros,  though  it 
was  but  faintly  marked.  '  There  were  feveral  other  folds 
and  wrinkles  on  the  body  and  legs  ;  and  the  whole  gave 
rather  the  appearance  of  foftnefs  :  the  legs  were  thick, 
jfhort,  and  remarkably  ftrong  ;  the  feet  armed  with  three 
di Hindi  hoofs,  of  a  blackilh  colour,  which  furrounded 
half  the  foot,  one  in  front,  the  others  on  each  fide.— 
The  foies  of  the  feet  were  convex,  of  a  light  colour, 
and  the  cuticle  on  them  not  thicker  than  that  on  the 
foot  of  a  man  who  is  ufed  to  w:  Iking  ;  the  teilicles 
hardly  appeared  externally  ;  the  penis  was  bent  back¬ 
ward,  and  opened  about  18  inches  below  the  anus.  At 
its  origin  it  was  as  thick  as  a  man’s  leg,  and  about  twC 
feet  and  a  half  long  ;  the  bend  in  it  occafions  the  urine 
to  be  difcharged  backwards.  The  glans  is  very  lingu¬ 
lar  ;  the  opening  of  the  urethra  is  like  the  mouth  of  a 
cup  with  its  brim  bending  over  a  little,  aud  is  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  glans  here  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  continues  that  thick- 
nefs  for  an  inch  and  a  half:  it  is  then  inferted  into  an¬ 
other  cup  like  the  firft,  but  three  times  as  large  ;  the 
glans  afterwards  gradually  becomes  thicker,  and  at  about 
nine  inches  from  the  opening  of  the  urethia  are  placed 
two  bodies  oil  the  upper  part  of  the  glans,  very  like  the 
nipples  of  a  milch-cow,  and  as  large  ;  thefe  become 
turgid  when  the  penis  is  e reded ;  the  whole  of  this  is 
contained  in  the  prepuce,  and  maybe  conhdered.as 
glans.  From  the  os  pubis  arifes  a  llrong  mufcle,  which 
foon  becomes  tendinous  :  this  tendon  is  continued  along 
the  back  or  upper  part  of  the  penis  ;  it  is  flattened,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  man’s  little  finger,  and  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  glans,  near  the  end.  ihe  life 
of  this  mufcle  is  to  flraiten  the  penis.  On  the  under 
fide  of  the  penis  there  are  two  mufcles,  antagonifls  to 
the  above;  they  arife  from  the  os  ifchium  flefhy,  run 
along  the  lower  fide  of  the  penis,  on  each  fide  of  the 
corpus  fpongiofum,  and  are  inferted  flefliy  into  the  lower 
iide  of  the  glans  ;  the  a&ion  of  thefe  mufcles  will  draw 
in  the  penis,  and  bend  it.  The  male  has  two  nipples, 
like  the  female,  iituated  between  the  hindlegs;  they  are 
^about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
rounded  at  the  end. 

“  The  whole  fkin  of  the-animal  is  rough,  and  covered 
very  thinly  with  fhort  black  hair/.  The  ikin  was  not 
more  than  one  third  of  an  inch  in  thicknels  at  the 
Hrongeft  part ;  under  the  belly  it  was  hardly  a  quarter 
of  an"  inch  ;  any  part  of  it  might  be  cut  through  with 
eafe  by  a  common  diffiecting  knife.  Ihe  animal  had 
not  that  appearance  of  armour  which  is  obferved  in  the 
iingle-horned  rhinoceros.  Since  I  difledled  the  male,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  female,  which 
was  more  of  a  lead  colour  :  it  was  younger  thau  the 
male,  and  had  not  fo  many  folds  or  wrinkles  in  its  flun; 
of  courfe  it  had  flill  lefs  the  appearance  of  armour.  The 
only  external  mark  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  male 
-  is  the  vagina,  which  is  clofe  to  the  anus  ;  whereas  in  the 

male  the  opening  for  the  penis  is  1 8  inches  below  the 
anus.”  ; 

From  the  difference  between  this  account  and  Spar* 
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man’s,  which  in  fome  particulars  is  confiderable,  and  Rfe, 
from  the  difference  of  fhape,  we  are  difpofed  to  think 
them  varieties*  Mr  Bruce’s  drawing  of  the  rhinocerosf  f-|Z 
bicornis  is  unquellionably  a  deception  ;  the  body  of 
the  animal,  as  there  reprefented,  covrefponds  exa&ly  r 
with  that  of  the  unicornis  except  in  its  having  two  horn 
on  its  head.  In  the  mnfeum  of  the  late  Dr  William 
Hunter,  the  two- horned  animal  was  prefer ved,  agreeing 
exadlly  with  the  general  accounts  and  figures  we  have 
of  that  animal,  but  differing  effentially  from  Mr  Bruce’s. 
For  further  particulars  refpecting  thefe  curious  animals, 
we  refer  to  Buffon,  vol.  vi-p.  92  —  117;  Sparman’s 
Voyage  to  the  Cape,  vol.  ii.  chap.  12.;  and  Bruceh 
Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  296,  & c.  and  Appendix,  p.  85,  dec. 

P^HiNOCEROS-Bird.  See  Buceros. 

RHITYMNA.  See  Retimo. 

RHIZOBALUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  te- 
tragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
23d  order,  T nhilata .  'Flit  calyx  monophyllous,  flefhy, 
and  downy ;  the  corolla  confifls  of  five  petals,  which 
are  round,  concave,  flefhy,  and  much  larger  than  the 
calyx  ;  the  {lamina  are  very  numerous,  filiform,  and 
longer  than  the  corolla  ;  the  flyli  are  four,  filiform,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  {lamina  ;  the  pericarpinm  has  tour 
drupss,  kidney-fhaped,  comprefled  with  a  flefliy  fub- 
flance  inifide,  and  in  the  middle  a  flat  large  nut  con¬ 
taining  a  kidney  fhaped  kernel.  Of  this  there  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  Pekia.  The  nut  is  fold  in  the  drops 
as  American  nuts ;  they  are  flat,  tuberculated,  and  kid¬ 
ney-fhaped,  containing  a  kernel  of  the  fame  fhape,  which 
is  fweet  and  agreeable.  Clufius  gives  a  good  figure  of 
the  nut,  and  Aublet  has  one  of  the  whole  plant. 

RHIZOFHORA,  the  mangrove,  or  Mangle ,  in  bo¬ 
tany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
dodecandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holorace*.  The  calyx  is 
quadripartite,  the  corolla  partite;  there  is  one  feed,  very 
long,  and  carnous  at  the  bale.  Thefe  plants  are  natives 
of  the  Eafl  and  Weil  Indies,  and  often  grow  40  or  50 
feet  high.  They  grow  only  in  water  and  on  the  bank 
of  rivers,  where  the  tide  flows  up  twice  a-day.  I  hey 
preferve  the  verdure  of  their  leaves  throughout  the  year. 
From  the  lowell  branches  iffue  long  roots,  which  hang 
down  to  the  water,  and  penetrate  into  the  eaVi. 
this  pofition  they  refemble  fo  many  arcades,  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  which  ferve  to  fupport  the  body  or 
the  tree,  and  even  to  advance  it  daily  into  the  bed  ot 
the  water.  Thefe  arcades  are  fo  clofely  intertwined 
one  with  another,  that  they  form  a  kind  of  natural  and 
tranfparent  terrace,  raifed  with  fuch  folidity  over  the 
water,  that  one  might  walk  upon  them,  were  it  not 

that  the  branches  are  too  much  encumbered  with  leaves. 

The  moll  natural  way  of  propagating  thefe  trees,  is  to 
fuffier  the  feveral  {lender  fmall  filaments  which  iffue  from 
the  main  branches  to  take  root  in  th^  earth*  Them° 
common  method,  however,  is  that  ot  laying  thefma* 
lower  branches  in  baikets  of  mould  or  earth  tin  t  e) 
have  taken  root.  _  ! 

1  he  defeription  juft  given  pertains  chiefly  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  of  mangrove,  termed  by  the  Wcftln* 


that  once  at  a  hunting  match  he  faw  the  point  of  a  rhinoceros  s  horn  broken  off  by  a  n.ui*£t  fh.  > 
teonfequence  of  which  was,  that  the  creature  was  for  a  moment  deprived  of  all  appearance  of  hie. 
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dlar,  blah  mangles,  on  account  of  the  brown  dafey  co¬ 
lour  of  the  wood.  The  bark  is  very  brown  fmooth, 
pliant  when  green,  and  generally  ufed  m  the  AWt  I 
dla  i (lands  for  tanning  or  leather.  Below  tin,  bark  lies 
a  cuticle,  or  (kin,  which  is  lighter,  thmner  and  more 
tender.  The  wood  is  nearly  of  the  lame  colour  as  the 
bark;  hard,  pliant,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  frequently 
ufed  for  fuel,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  fa.d  to  be  le.nark- 
ably  proper  s  the  fires  which  are  made  01  this  wood 
being  both  clearer,  more  ardent  and  durable  than  tliofe 
made  of  any  other  materials  whatever. -y  Ihe  wood  is 
compact ;  almoft  incorruptible  ;  never  fplmtevs  ;  is  ead.y 
worked  ;  and  were  it  not  for  its  enormous  weigh  , 
would  he  commodioufly  employed  in  a.molt  all  kinds 
of  work,  as  it  pofleffes  every  property  ot  good  Umber. 

To  the  roots  and  branches  of  mangroves  that  are  lin- 
merfed  in  the  water,  oy tiers  frequently  attach  t.iem- 
felves;  fo  that  wherever  this  curious  plant  is  found 
growing  on  the  fea-fhore,  oyller-tiflung  »  very  eafy  i 
as  in  fuen  cafes  tliefe  (hell-Sfli  may  be  literally  (aid  to 
be  gathered  upon  trees. 

The  red  mangle  or  mangrove  grows  on  the  tea- 
(bore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  large  rivers ;  but  does  not 
advance,  like  the  former,  into  the  water.  It  generally 
rifes  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  tcet,  with  crooked, 
knotty  branches,  which  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the 
tumk.  The  baik  is  fiender,  of  a  brown  colour,  ana, 
when  young,  is  fmooth,  and  adheres  very  clofely  to  the 
wood  ;  but  when  old,  appears  quite  cracked,  and  is 
cafily  detached  from  it.  Under  this  bark  is  a  (kin  as 
thick  as  parchment,  red,  and  adhering  clofely  to  the 
wood,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  till  the  tree 
is  felled  and  dry.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy, 
of  a  deep  red,  with  a  very  fine  gram.  J  ne  puh  or 
heart  of  the  wood  being  cut  into  ima  l  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  water,  imparts  a  very  beautiful  red  to  the  1- 
quid,  which  communicates  the  fame  colour  to  woo 
and  linen.  The  great  weight  and  l.ard.iefs  of  the  wood 
prevents  it  from  being  generally  ufed.  pom  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  violet  colour,  and 
refembles  feme  grapes  in  tafte,  is  prepared  an  agreeable 
‘  liquor,  much  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  C  anbbee 

White  mangle,  fo  termed  from  the  colour  of  its 
wood,  grow,  like  the  two  former,  upon  the  banks  of 
rivers,  but  is  feldom  found  near  the  lea.  The  bark  is 
erev  ;  the  wood,  as  we  have  fatd,  white,  ana  when 
green,  fupple  ;  but  dries  as  foon  as  cut  down,  and  be¬ 
comes  very  light  and  brittle.  This  fpec.es  is  generally 
called  repe-mangroye,  from  the  ufe  to  which  the  ba.K 
is  applied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  \V  eft  Indies.  1  his 
bark,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  great  abundance  ot  lap, 
is  eaiily  detached  when  green  from  the  weed,  is  beaten 
or  bruifed  betwixt  two  Hones,  until  the  hard  and  woody 
part  is  totally  feparated  from  that  which  is  foft  and 
tender.  This  laft,  which  is  the  true  cortical  fubftance, 
is  twifted  into  ropes  of  all  fixes,  which  aie  exceedingly 
ftrong,  and  not  apt  to  rot  in  the  water. 

RHODES,  a  celebrated  lilaud  111  the  Archipelago, 
the  largeft  and  moil  eafterly  of  the  Cyclades,  was 
known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  of  Ajhruu  0- 
phlufa,  JEthraa,  Prinacna,  Corymbia,  Poe/a,  Atabyna, 
Marcia ,  O'oefa,  Stadia,  T Minis,  Pelagia  and  Rhodus. 

In  later  ages,  the  name  of  Rhodus,  or  Rhodes,  prevail¬ 
ed,  from  the  Greek  word  rhodov,  as  is  commonly  fup- 
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pois'd,  fignifying  a  “  role  the  ifland  abounding  very  Rhode?*  ^ 
much  with  thefe  flowers."  Others,  however,  give  differ-  ^ 
ent  etymologies,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  one 
preferable  to  another.  It  is  about  20  miles  diftant 
from  the  coails  of  Lycia  and  Cana,  and  about  120 
miles  in  compafs.  ^  2 

Several  ancient  authors  affert,  that  Rhodes  was  for- Its  origin, 
mcrly  covered  by  the  fea,  but  gradually  raifed  its  head 
above  the  waves,  and  became  an  ifland.  Delos  and 
Rhodes  (fays  Pliny),  i Hands  which  have  long  been  * 
celebrated,  fpruug  at  firil  from  the  fea.  The  fame  fa&  ^ 
is  fupported  by  fuch  a  variety  of  other  evidence  as  ren¬ 
der  it"  indubitable.  Philo  t  aferibes  the  event  to  the  + VbiU  <U 
decreafe  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  If  Ins  conjecture  un 
be  not  without  foundation,  molt  of  the  ifies  ot  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  being  lower  than  Rhodes,  muft  have  had  a 
iirnilar  origin.  Rut  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
volcanic  fires-  which  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ^rthO- 
lympiad,  railed  Therafia  and  Thera,  known  at  prefent  by 
the  name  of  Scmiorhi,  from  the  deptns  of  the  fea,  and 
have  in  our  days  thrown  out  fevcral  fmall  i Hands  adja¬ 
cent,  alfo  produced  in  fome  ancient  era  Rhodes  and 
~n  dos.  d 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Rhodes,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  were  called  the  Te! china,  who  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Thefe,  by  their  fit  ill 
in  atlrology,  perceiving  that  the  ifland  was  foon  to  be 
drowned  with  water,  left  their  habitations,  and  made 
room  for  the  Heliades,  or  grandfons  of  Phoebus,  who 
took  pofTeffion  of  the  ifland  after  that  god  had  cleared 
it  from  the  water  and  mud  with  which  it  was  over¬ 
whelmed.  Thefe  Heliades,  it  feems.  excelled  all  other 
men  in  learning,  and  efpecially  in  aflrology  ;  invented 
navigation,  Sc c.  In  after  ages,  however,  being  infeft- 
ed  with  great  ferpents  which  bred  in  the  ifland,  they 
had  recou rfe  to  an  oracle  in  Delos,  which  advifed  them 
to  admit  Pliorbas,  a  Thefialian,  with  his  followers,  into 
Rhodes.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  Phorbas 
having  deftroyed  the  ferpents,  was,  after  his  death,  ho¬ 
noured  as  a  demigod.  Afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans 
fettled  in  fome  part  of  the  ifland,  and  a  little  before 
the  Trojan  war,  Tlepolinius  the  foil  of  Hercules,  who 
was  made  king  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  governed  with 
great  jultice  and  moderation.  4 

After  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  Driven  out 
were  driven  out  by  the  Dorians,  who  continued  to  bety  theDe- 
mailers  of  the  ifland  for  many  ages.  The  government mns* 
was  at  firil  monarchical ;  but  a  little  before  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  a  republican  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  introduced  ;  during  which  the  Rhodians 
applied  themfelves  to  navigation,  and  became  very 
powerful  by  fea,  planting  feveral  colonies  in  diftant 
countries.  In  the  time  of  the  Pelopoiinefian  war,  the 
republic  of  Rhodes  was  rent  into  two  factions,  one  of 
which  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  another  the  Spar¬ 
tans  ;  but  at  length  the  latter  prevailing,  democracy 
was  aboliffied,  and  an  ariilocracy  introduced.  About 
351  R,  C.  we  find  the  Rhodiahs  opprefled  by  Maufo- 
fus  king  of  Carla,  and  at  latl  reduced  by  Artemifia 
his  widow.  In  this  emergency,  they,  applied  to  the 
Athenians ;  by  whofe  affiftance,  probably,  they  regain¬ 
ed  their  liberty.  5, 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Rhodians  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  ri'°  but  revolt& 
him  they  voluntarily  fubmitted;  and  were  on  that  ac-df  er  his.. 
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^Rho3e?r  count  highly  favoured  by  him  :  but  no  fooner  did  they 
hear  of  his  death,  than  they  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garrifons,  and  once  more  became  a  free  people.  About 
this  time  happened  a  dreadful  inundation  at  Rhodes  ; 
which,  being  accompanied  with  violent  ftorms  of  rain, 
and  halftones  of  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  beat  down 
Violent  i  houfes,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 

undation^at  tants*  As  tIie  cltY  was  ™  the  form  of  au  amphi- 
Jthodes.  theatre,  and  no  care  had  been  taken  to  clear  the  pipes 
and  conduits  which  conveyed  the  water  into  the  fea, 
5  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  in  an  inftant  laid  un¬ 
der  water,  feveral  houfes  quite  covered,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  drowned  before  they  could  get  to  the  higher 
places.  As  the  deluge  increafed,  and  the  violent  fhow- 
ers  continued,  fome  of  the  inhabitants  made  to  their 
fhips,  and  abandoned  the  place,  while  others  miferably 
perilhed  in  the  waters.  But  while  the  city  was  thus 
threatened  with  utter  deftru&ion,  the  wall  on  a  fudden 
■burft  afunder,  and  the  water  difeharging  itfelf  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  current  into  the  fea,  unexpectedly  delivered  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  all  danger. 

The  Rhodians  f uttered  greatly  by  this  unexpected 
accident,  but  foon  retrieved  their  Ioffes  by  a  clofe  ap¬ 
plication  to  trade.  During  the  wars  which  took  place 
among  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  the  Rhodians  ob- 
ferved  a  ttri&  neutrality ;  by  which  means  they  enrich¬ 
ed  themfelvQs  fo  much,  that  Rhodes  became  one  of  the 
moft  opulent  dates  of  that  age ;  infoniuch  that,  for  the 
common  good  of  Greece,  they  undertook  the  piratic 
war,  and,  at  their  own  charge,  cleared  the  feas  of  the 
y  pirates  who  had  for  many  years  infefted  the  coafts  of 
Difference  Europe  and  Alia.  However,  notwithftanding  the  neu- 
Anti-  trality  they  profeffed,  as  the  moft  advantageous  branch- 
;^°nus.  es  0f  their  commerce  were  derived  from  Egypt,  they 
were  more  attached  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  that  country, 
than  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  When  there¬ 
fore  Antigonus,  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy 
about  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  demanded  fuccours  of  them, 
they  earueftly  intreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  del 
clare  war  againft  their  ancient  friend  and  ally.  But 
this  anfwer,  prudent  as  it  was,  drew  upon  them  the 
difpleafure  of  Antigonus,  who  immediately  ordered  one 
of  his  admirals  to  fail  with  his  fleet  to  Rhodes,  and 
feize  all  the  fhips  that  came  out  of  the  harbour  for 
Egypt.  The  Rhodians,  finding  their  harbour  blocked 
up  by  the  fleet  of  Antigonus,  equipped  a  good  number  . 
of  galleys,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  obliged  him,  with 
the  l.ofs  of  many  fhips,  to  quit  his  itation.  Hereupon 
Antigonus,  charging  them  as  aggreffors,  and  beginners 
of  an  unjuft  war,  threatened  to  beiiege  their  city  with 
v  the  ftrength  of  his  whole  army.  The  Rhodians  endea¬ 
voured  by  frequent  embattles  to  appeafe  his  wrath  ;  but 
all  their  remonftrances  ferved  rather  to  provoke  than 
allay  his  refen tment:  and  the  only  terms  upon  which  he 
would  hearken  to  any  accommodation  were,  that  the 
Rhodians  fhould  declare  war  againft  Ptolemy,  that  they 
fhould  admit  his  fleet  into  their  harbour,  and  that  an 
hundred  of  the  chief  o'^ens  fhould  be  delivered  up  to 
him  as  hoflages-for  the  performance  of  thefe  articles. 
The  Rhodians  fent  ambaffadors  to  all  their  allies  and 
*  to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  imploring  their  affiftance, 
and.reprefenting  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to 
his  intereft  had  drawn  upon  them  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  expofed.  The  prepartions  on  both  fides  were 
smmenie.  As  Antigonus  was  near  fourfeore  years  of 
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age  at  that  time,  he  committed  the  whole  management  Rhode*. 

of  the  war  to  his  fon  Demetrius,  who  appeared  before  * - V' — i 

the  city  of  Rhodes  with  200  fhips  of  war,  170  tranf-p.  ?  . 
ports  having  on  board  40,000  men,  and  iooo  other 
vefTek  laden  with  pnmfions  and  all  forts  of  warlike  en-DcmetrL, 
gines.  As  Rhodes  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  pro¬ 
found  tranquillity,  and  been  free  from  all  deviations 
the  expectation  of  booty,  in  the  plunder  of  fo  wealthy 
f  .Clty»  allurfd  multitudes  of  pirates  and  mercenaries  to 
join  Demetrius  in  this  expedition  ,•  infomuch  that  the 
whole  fea  between  the  continent  and  the  ifland  was 
covered  with  fhips ;  which  ftruck  the  Rhodians,  who 
had  a  profped  of  this  mighty  armada  from  the  walls, 
with  great. terror  and  conllernation. 

Demetrius,  having  landed  his  troops  without  the 
reach  of  the  enemy’s  machines,  detached  feveral  fmall 
bodies  to  lay  wafte  the  country  round  the  city,  and  cut 
down  the  trees  and  groves,  employing  the  timber,  and 
materials  of  the  houfes  without  the  walls,  to  fortify 
his  camp  with  ffrong  ramparts  and  a  treble  palifade  5 
which  work,  as  many  hands  were  employed,  was  nnifh- 
ed  m  a  few  days.  The  Rhodians,  oh  their  part,  pre-  * 
pared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Many  great  command- The  inha- 
ers,  who  had  fignalized  themfelves  on  other  occafions  Chants  pre* 
threw  themfelves  into  the  city,  being  defirous  to  try  P*re  foP  4 
their  fk.ll  m  military  affairs  againfl  Demetrius,  who  was  defence’ 
reputed  one  of  the  moft  experienced  captains  in  the 
conduct  of  fieges  that  antiquity  had  produced.  The 
befteged  began  with  difmiffing  from  the  city  all  fuch 
perfons  as  were  ufelefs ;  and  then  taking  an  account  of 
thofe  who.  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  found 
that  the  citizens  amounted  to  6000,  and  the  foreigners 
was  P^mifed  to  all  the  flaves  who 
lhould  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  any  glorious  a&ion, 
and  the  public  engaged  to  pay  the  matters  their  full 
ranfom.  A  proclamation  was  likewife  made,  declaring, 
that  whoever  died  in  defence  of  their  country  fhould  be 
buned  at  the  expence  of  the  public;  that  his  parents 
and  children  fliould  be  maintained  out  of  the  treafury  ; 
that  fortunes  fhould  be  given  to  his  daughters ;  and  his 
Ions,  whea  they  were  grown  up,  fhould  be  crowned  and 
preferred  with  a  complete  fuit  of  armour  at  the  preat 
folemnity  of  Bacchus  ,  which  decree  kindled  an  incre¬ 
dible  ardour  in  all  ranks  of  men. 

Demetrius,  having  planted  all  his  engines,  began  to  Engines  of' 
batter  with  incredible  fury  the  walls  on  the  lide  of  the  ^emetri»s 
harbour;  but  was  for  eight  days  fuccefiively  repulfed burnt- 
by  the  befieged,  who  fet  lire  to  moft  of  his  warlike  en¬ 
gines,  and  thereby  obliged  him  to  allow  them  fome 
relpite,  which  they  made  good  ufe  of  in  repairing  the 
bleaches.,  and  building  new  walls  where  the  old^ones 
were  either  weak  or  low.  When  Demetrius  had  re¬ 
paired  his  engines,  he  ordered  a  general  aflault  to  be 
made,  and  caufed  his  troops  to  advance  with  loud  fhonts, 
thinking  by  this  means  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

But  the  befieged  were  fo  far  from  being  intimidated, 
that  they  repulfed  the  aggreffore  with  great  daughter, 
and  performed  the  moft  aftomfhmg  feats  of  bravery. 

Demetrius  returned  to  the  aflault  next  day  ;  but  was 
in  the  fame  manner  forced  to  retire,  after  having  loft  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  fome  officers  of  diftin£tion. 

He  had  feized,  at  his  firft  landing,  an  eminence  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  city  ;  and,  having  fortified  this 
advantageous  poll,  he  caufed  feveral  batteries  to  be 
created  -there,  with  engines,  which  inceffantly  difeharged 

againft  £  ** 
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Rhodes,  againft  the  walls  ftones  of  1 50  pounds  weight.  The 

- 1  towers,  being  thus  furioufiy  battered  night  and  day, 

began  to  totter,  and  leveral  breaches  were  opened  in 
the  walls :  but  the  Rhodians,  unexpe&edly  Tallying 
out,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  port,  overturned  their 
machines,  and  made  a  mod  dreadful  havock ;  infomuch 
that  fome  of  them  retired  on  board  their  veflels,  and 
were  with  much  ado  prevailed  upon  to  come  afhore 
rlt  ^in. 

Several  def-  Demetrius  now  ordered  a  fcalade  by  fea  and  land  at 
perate  af-  the  fame  time  ;  and  fo  employed  the  befieged,  that 

out  fuccefs7  tlle^  were  at  a  wIiat  Place  they  ftiould  chiefly  de¬ 
fend.  The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  fury 
on  all  fides,  and  the  befieged  defended  themfelves  with 
the  greatdl  intrepidity.  Such  of  the  enemy  as  advan¬ 
ced  firft  were  thrown  down  from  the  ladders,  and  mi- 
ferably  bruifed.  Several  of  the  chief  officers,  having 
mounted  the  walls  to  encourage  the  ibldiers  by  their 
example,  were  there  either  killed  or  taken  prifon- 
ers.  After  the  combat  had  Lifted  many  hours,  with 
great  daughter  on  both  fides,  Demetrius,  notwith- 
ilanding  all  his  valour,  thought  it  neceftary  to  retire, 
in  order  to  repair  his  engines,  and  give  his  men  fome 
days  reft. 

Demetrius  being  fenfible  that  he  could  not  reduce 
the  city  till  he  was  mafter  of  the  port,  after  having 
refrefhed  his  men,  he  returned  with  new  vigour  againft 
the  fortifications  which  defended  the  entry  into  the 
harbour.  When  lie  came  within  the  caft  of  a  dart,  he 
caufed  avail  quantity  of  burning  torches  and  firebrands 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhodian  fliips,  which  were  riding 
there ;  and  at  the  fame  time  galled,  with  dreadful 
fhowers  of  darts,  arrows,  and  ftones,  fuch  as  offered 
to  extinguifh  the  flames.  However,  in  fpite  of  their 
utmoft  efforts,  the  Rhodians  put  a  flop  to  the  fire  ; 
-and,  having  with  great  expedition  manned  three  of* 
their  flrongeft  fhips,  drove  with  fuch  violence  againft 
the  veflels  on  which  the  enemy’s  machines  were  planted, 
that  they  were  fhattered  in  pieces,  and  the  engines 
•dlfmounted  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  Exceftus  the 
Rhodian  admiral,  being  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs, 
■attacked  the  enemy’s  fleet  with  his  three  fhips,  and 
funk  a  great  many  veflels  ;  but  was  himfelf  at  laft  taken 
prifoner  :  the  other  two  veflels  made  their  efcape,  and 
regained  the  port. 

As  unfortunate  as  this  lafl  attack  had  proved  to  De¬ 
metrius,  he  determined  to  undertake  another  ;  and, 
in  order  to  fucceed  in  his  attempt,  he  ordered  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  a  new  invention  to  be  built,  which  was  thrice 
the  height  and  breadth  of  thofe  he  had  lately  loft. 
When  the  work  was  finifhed,  he  caufed  the  engine  to 
be  placed  near  the  port,  which  lie  was  refolved,  at  all 
adventures,  to  force.  But  as  it  was  upon  the  point 
of  entering  the  harbour,  a  dreadful  ilorm  arifiug,  drove 
it  againfl  the  fhore,  with  the  veflels  on  which  it  had 
been  reared.  The  befieged,  who  were  attentive  to  im¬ 
prove  all  favourable  conjunctures,  while  the  tempeft 
was  ftill  raging,  made  a  Tally  againft  thofe  who  de¬ 
fended  the  eminence  mentioned  above  ;  and,  though 
repulfed  leveral  times,  carried  it  at  laft,  obliging  the 
Demetrians,  to  the  number  of  400,  to  throw  down 
their  arms  and  fubmit.  After  this  viclory  gained  by 
the  Rhodians,  there  arrived  to  their  aid  150  Gnof- 
‘fians,  and  500  men  fent  by  Ptolemv  from  Egypt,  moll 
Vol.  XV L  Part  I. 
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of  them  being  natives  of  Rhodes,  who  had  ferved  Rhodes, 
among  the  king’s  troops. 

Demetrius  being  extremely  mortified  to  fee  all  his 
batteries  againfl  the  harbour  rendered  ineffe&.ial,  re¬ 
folved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in  hopes  of  carrying 
the  city  by  affault,  or  at  lead  reducing  it  to  the  ne-  1* 
ceflity  of  capitulating.  With  this  view,  having  got  ^^etnus 
together  a  vaft  quantity  of  timber  and  other  mate- new  ma- 
rials,  he  framed  the  famous  engine  called  helepolis,  chine  called 
which  was  by  many  degrees  larger  than  any  that  ha d 
ever  been  invented  before.  Its  balls  was  fquare,  each 
fide  being  in  length  near  50  cubits,  and  made  up  of 
fquare  pieces  of  timber,  bound  together  with  plates  of 
iron.  In  the  middle  part  he  placed  thick  planks,  about 
a  cubit  diilance  from  each  o  her  ;  and  on  tbefe  the 
men  were  to  Hand  who  forced  the  engine  forward. 

The  whole  was  moved  upon  eight  ftrong  and  large 
wheels,  whofe  felloes  were  ftrengthened  with  ftrong 
iron  plates.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  vary  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  helepolis,  callers  were  placed  under  it, 
whereby  it  was  turned  in  an  inftant  to  what  fide  the 
workmen  and  engineers  pleafed.  From  each  of  the 
four  angles  a  large  pillar  of  wood  was  carried  to  about 
the  height  of  100  cubits,  and  inclining  to  each  other; 
the  whole  machine  confiding  of  nine  dories,  whofe 
dimenlions  gradually  lelfened  in  the  afeent.  The  firft 
Itory  was  fupported  by  43  beams,  and  the  laft  by  no 
more  than  nine.  Three  Tides  of  the  machine  were 
plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its  being  damaged  by 
the  Are  that  might  be  thrown  from  the  city.  In  the 
front  of  each  dory  were  windows  of  the  fame  fize  and 
jfhape  as  the  engines  that  were  to  be  difeharged  from 
thence.  To  each  window  were  fhutters,  to  draw  up 
for  the  defence  of  thofe  who  managed  the  machines, 
and  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  ftones  thrown  by  the 
enemy,  the  Ih  utters  being  covered  with  Ik  ins  fluffed 
with  wool.  Every  dory  was  furnilhed  with  two  large 
ftaircafes,  that  whatever  was  neceffary  might  be  brought 
up  by  one,  while  others  were  going  down  by  the  other, 
and  fo  every  thing  may  be  difpatched  without  tumult 
or  confuiion.  This  huge  machine  was  moved  forwards 
by  3000  of  the  ftrongeft  men  of  the  whole  army  ;  but 
the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the 
motion.  Demetrius  caufcd  like  wife  to  be  made  feve- 
ral  teftudoes  or  peut-houfes,  to  cover  his  men  while 
they  advanced  to  fill  up  the  trenches  and  ditches  ;  and 
invented  a  new  fort  of  galleries,  through  which  thofe 
who  were  employed  at  the  fiege  might  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  at  their  plea  Cure,  without  the  lead  danger.  He 
employed  all  his  Teamen  in  levelling  the  ground  over 
which  the  machines  were  to  be  brought  up,  to  the 
fpaee  of  four  furlongs.  The  number  of  workmen  who 
were  employed  on  this  occalion  amounted  to  30,000.  15 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Rhodians,  obferving  thefe  Die  Rho~ 
formidable  preparations,  were  bufy  in  raiftng  a  newdian*  raife 
wall  with  in  that  which  the  enemy  intended  to  batter*  nCW  wal1’ 
with  the  helepolis.  In  order  to  accomplifh  this  work, 
they  pulled  down  the  wall  which  furrounded  the  theatre, 
fome  neighbouring  houfes,  and  even  fome  temples,  af¬ 
ter  having  folemnly  promifed  to  build  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  ftructures  in  honour  of  the  gods,  if  the  city  were 
preferved.  At  the  fame  time,  they  Tent  out  nine  of 
their  bed  fliips  to  feize  fuch  of  the  enemy’s  veflels  as 
they  could  meet  with,  and  thereby  diftrefs  them  for 
£  e  want 
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■Rhode*,  want  of  provlfions.  As  tbefe  fh'ps  were  commanded 

- -  by  their  braveit  fea- officers,  they  foon  returned  with  an 

jmmeafe  booty,  and  a  great  many  prifoners.  Among 
Other  vefTels,  they  took  a  galley  richly  laden,  on  board 
of  which  they  found  a  great  variety  of  valuable  furni¬ 
ture,  and  a  royal  robe,  which  Phila  he rfelf  had  wrought 
-and  fent  as  a  prefent  to  her  hufband  Demetrius,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand. 
The  Rhodians  fent  the  furniture,  the  royal  robe,  and 
even  the  letter,  to  Ptolemy  ;  which  exafperated  Deme¬ 
trius  to  a  great  degree.  . 

While  Demetrius  was  preparing  to  attack  the  city, 
the  Rhodians  having  affiembled  the  people  and  magi- 
ftrates  to  confult  about  the  meafures  they  fhould  take, 
fome  propofed  in  the  affembly  the  pulling  down  of  the 
iiatues  of  Antigonus  and  his  fon  Demetrius,  which 
till  then  had  been  held  in  the  utmofl  veneration.  But 
this  propofal  was  generally  reje&ed  with  indignation, 
and  their  prudent  conduct  greatly  allayed  the  wrath 
both  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  However,  dm, 
latter  continued  to  carry  on  the  ficge  with  the  utmoft 
vigour,  thinking  it  would  reflect  no  fmall  diffionour 
on  him  were  he  obliged  to  quit  the  place  without 
Thew  alls  making  himfelf  mailer  of  it.  He  caufed  the  walls  to 
undermined  be  fecretly  undermined  :  but,  when  they  were  ready 
without  t0  £a|]?  a  deferter  very  opportunely  gave  notice  of  the 
fuccefs.  whole  to  the  townfmen  ;  who  having,  with  all  expe¬ 
dition,  drawn  a  deep  trench  all  along  the  wall,  began  to 
countermine,  and,  meeting  the  enemy  under  ground, 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  work.  While  both  par¬ 
ties  Guarded  the  mines,  one  Athenagoras  a  Milefian, 
who  had  been  fent  to  the  affiflance  of  the  Rhodians  by 
Ptolemy  with  a  body  of  mercenaries,  promifed  to  be¬ 
tray  the  city  to  the  Demetrians,  and  let  them  in  thro’ 
the  mines  in  the  night-time.  But  this  was  only  in 
order  to  enfnare  them  ;  for  Alexander,  a  noble  Ma¬ 
cedonian,  whom  Demetrius  had  fent  with  a  choice 
body  of  troops  to  take  pobeffion  of  a  pod  agreed  on, 
no  fooner  appeared,  but  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Rhodians,  who  were  waiting  for  him  under  arms. — 
Athenagoras  was  crowned  by  the  fenate  with  a  crown 
of  gold,°and  prefented  with  five  talents  of  filver. 

Demetrius  now  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  under- 
muauiL  IU  mining  the  walls,  and  placed  all  his  hopes  of  reducing 
aopurpofe.  the  qity  in  the  battering- engines  which  he  had  con¬ 
trived.  Having  therefore  levelled  the  ground  under 
the  walls,  he  brought  up  his  helepolis,  with  four  te- 
ftudoes  on  each  fide  of  it.  Two  other  teftudoes  of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  bearing  battering-rams,  were  like- 
wife  moved  forwards  by  1000  men.  Each  dory  of 
the  helepolis  was  filled  with  all  forts  of  engines  for 
difeharging  of  bones,  arrows,  and  darts.  When  all 
things  were  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the  fignal  tb 
be  given  ;  when  his  men,  fetting  up  a  fhout,  adaulted 
the  city  on  all  fides  both  by  fea  and  land.  But,  in 
the  heat  of  the  attack,  when  the  walls  were  ready  to 
fall  by  the  repeated  flrokes  of  the  battering-rams,  am- 
bafladors  arrived  from  Cnidus,  earnebly  foliciting  De¬ 
metrius  to  fufpend  all  further  hoflilities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  giving  him  hopes  that  they  fuould  prevail 
upon  the  Rhodians  to  fubmit  to  an  honourable  capi¬ 
tulation.  A  fufpeniion  of  arms  was  accordingly  agreed 
fen,  and  ambaffadors  fent  from  both  Tides.  But  the 
Rhodians  refilling  to  capitulate  on  the  conditions  of* 
foed  theuij,  the  attack,  was  renewed  with  fo  much  fury, 
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and  the  machines  played  off  in  fo  bnfk  a  marmcF, 
that  a  large  tower  built  with  fquare  bones,  and  the  — '^r— 
wall  that  flanked  it,  were  battered  down.  .  'The  belie- 
ged,  nevertlielefs,  fought  in  the  breach  with  fo  much 
courage  and  refolution,  that  the  enemy,  after  various 
unfuccefsful  attempts,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  eu- 
teprife,  and  retire,  _ 

In  this  conjun&ure,  a  fleet  which  Ptolemy 
freighted  with  3  :  0,000  meafures  of  corn,  and  diffe-  rieged  ^ 
rent  kinds  of  pulfe  for  the  uie  of  the  Rhodians*  ar-  ceivc  aUqjc 
rived  very  feafonably  in  the  port,  nothwithbanding  thefupply  of 
vigilance  of  the  enemy’s  (hips,  which  cruized  on  theT^“0^* 
coabs  of  the  ifland  to  furprife  them.  A  few  daysenemy»s 
after  came  in  fate  two  other  fleets,  one  fent  by  Caf-  engines  oa 
fander,  with  ico,ooo  bulhels  of  barley;  the  other  fire., 
by  Lyfimachus,  with  400, 000  bufhels  of  corn  and  as 
many  of  barley.  This  feafonable  and  plentiful  fupply 
arriving  when  the  city  began  to  fuffer  for  want  of 
provifions,  iiifpired  the  befieged  with  new  courage* 
and  raifed  their  drooping  fpirits.  Being  thus  animated* 
they  formed  a  defigii  of  fetting  the  enemy’s  engines  on 
fire  ;  and  with  this  view  ordered  a  body  of  men  to  Tally 
out  the  night  enfuing,  about  the  fecond  watch,  with 
torches  and  firebrands,  having  firb  placed  on  the  walls 
an  incredible  number  of  engines,  to  difeharge  itones, 
arrows,  da’rts,  and  fire-balls,  againb  thofe  who  fhould 
attempt  to  oppofe  their  detachment.  The  Rhodian 
troops,  purfuant  to  their  orders,  all  on  a  fudden  Tallied 
out,  and  advancing,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  to  the  bat¬ 
teries,  fet  them  on  lire,  while  the  engines  from  the  walls 
played  inceflantly  on  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  extin- 
guilh  the  flames.  The  Demetrians  on  this  occafion  fell 
in  threat  numbers,  being  incapable,  in  the  darknefs  of 
the  night,  either  to  fee  the  engines  that  continually  dif- 
charged  fliowers  of  bones  and  arrows  upon  them,  or  to 
join  in  one  body  and  repulfe  the  enemy.  The  confla¬ 
gration  was  fo  great,  that  feveral  plates  of  iron  falling 
from  the  helepolis,  that  vab  engine  would  have  been 
entirely  confirmed,  had  not  the  troops  that  weie  Ra¬ 
tioned  in  it  with  all  poffible  fpeed  quenched  the  fire 
with  water,  before  prepared,  and  ready  in  the  apait- 
ments  of  the  engine  againb  fuch  accidents,  Deme¬ 
trius,  fearing  leb°all  his  machines  fhould  be  confirmed, 
called  together,  by  found  of  trumpet,  thofe  whofe  pro¬ 
vince  it  was  to  move  them  ;  and,  by  their  help,  brought 
them  off  before  they  were  entirely  debroyed.  When  it 
was  day,  he  commanded  all  the  darts  and  arrows  that 
had  been  fhot  by  the  Rhodians  to  be  carefully  gather¬ 
ed,  that  he  might  from  their  number  form  fome  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  machines  in  the  city.  Above 
800  firebrands  were  found  on  the  fpot,  and  no  fewer 
than  1500  darts,  all  difeharged  in  a  very  fmall  portion, 
of  the  night.  This  bruck  the  prince  himfelf  with  no 
fmall  terror  ;  for  he  never  imagined  that  they  would 
have  been  able  to  bear  the  charges  of  fuch  formidable 
preparations.  However,  after  having  caufed  the  Haiti* 
to  be  buried,  and  given  directions  for  the  curing  of 
the  wounded,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the.  repairing  of 
his  machines,  which  had  been  demounted  and  rendered 

quite  unferviceable.  ,  *7  ... 

In  the  meantime,  the  befieged,  improving  the  refpite  *hcy  bull* 
allowed  them  by  the  removal  of  the  machines,  built  a  ^iura 
third  wall  in  the  forai  of  a-  crefcent*  which-  took  in-  all 
that  part  that  was  mob  expofed  to  the  enemy  s  bat¬ 
teries  ;  and,  befides,  drew  a  deep  trench  behind,  the 

breach* 
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fa**  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  the  city  already  taken :  but  the  commanding  officers  difpatched 

thTway.  At  the  fame  time/they  detached _a  fquadron  ""  ^  ™mnartR  not  t0  au,t  their 


of  their  beft  (hips,  under  the  command  of  Amyntas, 
who  made  over  to  the  continent  of  Afia  ;  and  there 
meeting  with  fome  privateers  who  were  commiffioned 
by  Demetrius,  took  both  the  (hips  and  the  men,  among 
whom  were  Timocles  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and  le¬ 
ver  al  other  officers  of  diftin£lion  belonging  to  the  fleet 
of  Demetrius.  On  their  return,  they  fell  in  with  fede¬ 
ral  veffels  laden  with  corn  for  the  enemy’s  camp,  which 
they  likewife  took,  and  brought  into  the  port.  Thefe 
were  foon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  fmall  veffels 
loaded  with  com  and  provifions  fent  them  by  Ptolemy, 
together  with  1500  men,  commanded  by  Antigonus  a 
Macedonian  of  great  experience  in  military  affairs. — 
Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  repaired  his  ma¬ 
chines,  brought  them  up  anew  to  the  wails  ;  which  he 
.  inceflantly  battered  till  he  opened  a  great  breach  and 
Demetrius  down  feveraj  towers.  But  when  he  came  to  the 


make#  a 
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aflault,  the  Rhodians,  under  the  command  of  Aminias, 
defended  themfelves  with  fuch  refolution  and  intrepi¬ 
dity,  that  he  was  in  three  fucceffive  attacks  repulfed 
with  great  {laughter,  and  at  laft  forced  to  retire.  The 
Rhodians  likewife,  on  this  occalion,  loft  feveral  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  amouglt  others,  the  brave  Aminias  their  com¬ 
mander. 

While  the  Rhodians  were  thus  fignalizing  them¬ 
felves  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  a  fecond  embaffy 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Demetrius  from  Athens  and 
the  other  cities  of  Greece,  foliciting  Demetrius  to  com- 
pofe  matters,  and  ftrike  up  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians. 
At  the  requeft  of  the  ambaffadors,  who  were  in  all 
above  50,  a  ceffation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  ;  but 
the  terms  offered  by  Demetrius  being  anew  reje&ed  by 
the  Rhodians,  the  ambaffadors  returned  home  without 
being  able  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Hoftilities  were  therefore  renewed  ;  and  Deme¬ 
trius,  whofe  imagination  was  fertile  in  expedients  for; 
fuccccdmg  m  his  projects,  formed  a  detachment  of 
1 500  of  his  heft  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  Alcimus 
and  Mancius,  two  officers  of  great  refolution  and  ex¬ 
perience,  ordering  them  to  entei  the  bieach  at  mid¬ 
night.  and,  forcing  the  entrenchment  behind  it,  to  pof- 
fefc  themfelves  of  the  polls  about  the  theatre,  where  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  themfelves 
again  ft  any  efforts  of  the  townfmeu.  In  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  execution  of  fo  important  and  dangerous 
an  undertaking,  and  amufe  the  enemy  with  falfe  at¬ 
tacks,  he  at  the  lame  time,  upon  a  fignal  given,  order¬ 
ed  the  reft  of  the  army  to  fet  up  a  fliout,  and  attack  the 
city  on  all  fides  both  by  fea  and  land.  By  this  means 
he  hoped  that,  the  befieged  being  alarmed  in  all  parts, 
his  detachment  might  find  an  opportunity  of  forcing 
the  entrenchments  which  covered  the  breach,  and  af¬ 
terwards  of  feizing  the  advantageous  poll  about  the 
theatre.  This  feint  had  all  the  fuccefs  the  prince  could 
expe&  ;  for  the  troops  having  fet  up  a  ihont  from 
all  quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general 
aiTanlt,  the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  and 
Mancius  entered  the  breach,  and  fell  upon  thofe  who 
defended  the  ditch,  and  the  wall  that  covered  it,  with 
fuch  vigour,  that,  having  {lain  the  moft  part  of  them 
*md  put  the  reft  in  confufion,  they  advanced  to  the 
theatre,  and  ieized  on  the  poll  adjoining  to  it.  I  his 
joccaiioncd  a  general-  uproar  in  the  city,  as  if  it  had  been 


orders  to  the  foldiers  on  the  ramparts  not  to  quit  their 
polls,  nor  ftir  from  their  refpeaive  ftations.  Having 
thus  fecured  the  walls,  they  put  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  a  chofen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  thofe  who 
were  lately  come  from  Egypt,  and  with  thefe  charged 
the  enemy’s  detachment.  But  the  darknefs  of  the  night . 
prevented  them  from  dillodging  the  enemy  and  re¬ 
gaining  the  advantageous  polls  they  had  feized.  Day, 
however,  no  fooner  appeared,  than  they  renewed  their 
attack  with  wonderful  bravery.  The  Demetrians  with¬ 
out  the  walls,  with  loud  fhouts  endeavoured  to  animate 
thofe  who  had  entered  the  place,  and  infpire  them  with 
refolution  to  maintain  their  ground  till  they  were  re¬ 
lieved  with  freffi  troops.  The  Rhodians  being  fen- 
fible  that  their  fortunes,  liberties,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  the  world,  lay  at  Hake,  fought  like  men  in 
the  utmoft  defpair,  the  enemy  defending  their  polls  for 
feveral  hours  without  giving  ground  in  the  leall.  At 
length  the  Rhodians,  encouraging  each  other  to  exert 
themfelves  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  animated 
by  the  example  of  their  leaders,  made  a  laft  effort,  and, 
breaking  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s  battalion,  But  are  all 
there  killed  both  their  commanders.  After  their  death  killed  or 
the  reft  were  eafily  put  in  diforder,  and  all  to  a  man 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  The  Rhodians  like¬ 
wife  on  this  occafion  loft  many  of  their  bell  command¬ 
ers  ;  and  among  the  reft  Damotetis,  their  chief  magi- 
ftrate,  a  man  of  extraordinary  valour,  who  had  fignali- 
zed  himfelf  during  the  whole  time  of  the  fiege. 

Demetrius,  not  at  all  difeouraged  by  this  check,  was 
making  the  lieceffary  preparations  for  a  new  aflault, 
when  he  received  letters  from  his  father  Antigonus,  en¬ 
joining  him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians 
upon  the  bell  terms  he  could  get,  left  he  ffiould  lofe 
his  whole  army  in  the  liege  of  a  f ingle  town.  From  % 

this  time  Demetrius  wanted  only  fome  plaufible  pre¬ 
tence  for  breaking  up  the  fiege.  The  Rhodians  like¬ 
wife  were  now  more  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement 
than  formerly  ;  Ptolemy  having  acquainted  them  that 


he  intended  to  fend  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  and  300 o 
men  to  their  abidance,  but  that  he  would  f.rft  have 
them  try  whether  they  could  make  up  matters  with  De¬ 
metrius  upon  reafonable  terms.  At  the  fame  time  am- 
balfadors  arrived  from  the  iEtolian  republic,  foliciting 
the  contending  parties  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which 
might  involve  all  the  eaft  in  endlefs  calamities. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  Demetrius  in  this  The  hcle- 
conjundlure,  did  not  a  little  contribute  towaids  the  polls  ren- 
wilfied-for  pacification.  This  prince  was  preparing  to  ^rec* 
advance  his  helepolis  againll  the  city,  when  a  Rhodian  '  5‘ 
engineer  found  means  to  render  it  quite  ufelefs.  He 
undermined  the  tradl  of  ground  over  which  the  helepolis 
was  to  pafs  the  next  day  in  order  to  approach  the  walls. 
Demetrius,  not  fufpedting  any  ftratagem  of  this  nature, 
caufed  the  engine  to  be  moved  forward,  which  coming 
to  the  place  that  was  undermined,  funk  fo  deep  into 
the  ground  that  it  was  impoffible  to  draw  it  out  again. 

This  misfortune,  if  we  believe  Vegetius  and  Vitruvius, 
determined  Demetrius  to  hearken  to  the  JEtolian  am¬ 
baffadors,  asd  at  laft  to  ftrike  up  a  peace  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions:  That  the  republic  of  Rhodes  Ihould^,^  ** 
be  maintained  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  raife(^ 
rights,  privileges,  and  liberties,  without  any  foreign 
garrifon  5  that  they  fliould  renew  their  ancient  alliance 
E  e  a  with 
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Rhodes,  with  Antigonus,  and  afiiff  him  in  his  wars  againfl  all 
{fates  and  princes  except  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  ;  and 
that,  for  the  effe&ual  performance  of  the  articles  ftipu- 
lated  between  them,  they  fhould  deliver  ioo  hoflages, 
fuch  as  Demetrius  fhould  make  choice  of,  except  thofe 
who  bore  any  public  employment. 

Thus  was  the  fiege  raifed,  after  it  had  continued  a 
whole  year ;  and  the  Rhodians  amply  rewarded  all 
thofe  who  had  dihinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  fervice 
of  their  country.  They  alfo  fet  up  ftatues  to  Ptolemy, 
CafTander,  and  Lyfimachus  ;  to  all  of  whom  they  paid 
the  highefl  honours,  efpecially  to  the  firft,  whom  they 
worfhipped  as  a  god.  Demetrius  at  his  departure  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  the  helepoHs,  and  all  the  other  ma¬ 
chines  which  he  had  employed  in  battering  the  city  ; 
from  the  fale  of  which,  with  fome  additional  fums  of 
their  own,  they  ere&ed  the  famous  cololTus.  After  this 
they  applied  themfelves  entirely  to  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  by  which  means  they  became  quite  mailers  of  the 
fea,  and  much  more  opulent  than  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  As  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  they 
endeavoured  to  preferve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
jarring  nations  of  the  eaft.  However,  they  could  not 
23  avoid  a  war  with  the  Byzantines,  the  occafion  of  which 
*Var  widi  was  as  follows  :  The  Byzantines  being  obliged  to  pay 
tines^Zan"a  yearl)r  tribute  of  80  talents  to  the  Gauls,  in  order  to 
raife  this  fum,  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  laying  a  toll 
on  all  fliips  that  traded  to  the  Pontic  fea.  This  refolu¬ 
tion  provoked  the  Rhodians,  who  were  a  trading  na¬ 
tion,  above  all  the  rell.  For  this  reafon  they  immedi¬ 
ately  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  the  Byzantines,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  new  tax  ;  but  as  the  Byzantines  had  no 
other  method  of  fatisfying  the  Gauls,  they  perfifled  in 
their  refolution.  The  Rhodians  now  declared  war, 
and  prevailed  upon  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  and  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  to  afiift  them;  by  which 
confederacy  the  Byzantines  were  fo  intimidated,  that 
they  agreed  to  exafl  no  toll  from  fhips  trading  to  the 
Pontic  fea,  the  demand  which  had  been  the  occafi-on  of 
„  the  war. 

A  dreadful  About  this  time  happened  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
earthquake  which  threw  down  the  cololTus,  the  arfenal,  and  great 
at  Rhodes.  part  of  the  city-walls  of  Rhodes ;  which  calamity  the 
Rhodians  improved  to  their  advantage,  fending  ambaf- 
fadors  to  all  the  Grecian  princes  and  Hates,  to  whom 
their  Ioffes  were  fo  much  exaggerated,  that  their  coun¬ 
trymen  obtained  immenfe  fums  of  money  under  pretence 
of  repairing  them.  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  prefented 
them  with  100  talents  ;  and,  befides,  exempted  from  all 
tolls  and  duties  fuch  as  traded  to  Rhodes.  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  gave  them  ico  talents,  a  million  of  mea- 
fures  of  wheat,  materials  for  building  20  quinqueremes 
and  the  like  number  of  triremes  ;  and,  befides,  fent 
them  100  archite&s,  300  workmen,  and  materials  for 
repairing  their  public  buildings,  to  a  great  value,  pay¬ 
ing  them  moreover  14  talents  a-year  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  workmen  whom  he  fent  them.  Antigo¬ 
nus  gave  them  100  talents  of  iilver,  with  10,000  pieces 
of  timber,  each  piece  being  16  cubits  long;  7000 
planks  ;  3000  pounds  of  iron,  as  many  of  pitch  and  re- 
fin,  and.  1000  meafures  of  tar.  Chryfeis,  a  woman  of 
diftin£lion,  fent  them  100,000  meafures  of  wheat,  and 
3 ooo  pounds  of  lead.  Antiochus  exempted  from  all 
taxes  and  duties  the  Rhodian  fhips  trading  to  his  do¬ 
minions ;  prefented  them  with  io  galleys,  and  200,000 


meafures  of  corn,  with  many  other  things  of  great  va-  Rhodet.' 
lue.  Prufias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes  then 
reigning  in  Afia,  made  them  proportionable  prefents  : 
in  fhort,  all  the  Greek  towns  and  nations,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  contributed,  according  to  their 
ability,  to  the  relief  of  the  Rhodians  on  that  occa¬ 
fion  ;  infomuch  that  their  city  not  only  foon  rofe  from 
its  ruins,  but  attained  to  an  higher  pitch  of  fplendor 
than  ever. 

In  the  year  203  B.  C.  the  Rhodians  engaged  in  Rwa^with- 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  monarch  had  inva- Philip  of 
ded  the  territories  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  ;  and  Macedon. 
becaufe  the  Rhodians  feemed  to  favour  their  ancient 
friend,  fent  one  Heraclides,  by  birth  a  Tarentine,  to 
fet  fire  to  their  fleet  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difpatch¬ 
ed  ambaffadors  into  Crete,  in  order  to  ftir  up  the  Cre¬ 
tans  againfl  the  Rhodians,  and  prevent  them  from  fend¬ 
ing  any  afiiff  anee  to  Attalus.  Upon  this  war  was  im¬ 
mediately  proclaimed.  Philip  at  firfl  gained  an  ineon- 
fiderable  advantage  in  a  naval  engagement ;  but  the 
next  year  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  n,coo  men, 
while  the  Rhodians  loft  but  60  men  and  Attalus  70. 

After  this  he  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  lea  either  with  Attalus  or  the  Rhodians.  The 
combined  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  failed  towards  the 
ifiand  of  iEgina  in  hopes  of  intercepting  him  :  but  ha¬ 
ving  failed  in  their  purpofe,  they  failed  to  Athens, 
where  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  people  ;  and, 
on  their  return,  drew  all  the  Cyclades  into  a  confede¬ 
racy  againfl  Philip.  But  while  the  allies  were  thus- 
walling  their  time  in  negociations,  Philip,  having  divi¬ 
ded  his  forces  into  two  bodies,  fent  one,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Philocles,  to  ravage  the  Athenian  territories  y 
and  put  the  other  aboard  his  fieet,  with  orders  to  fail 
to  Meronea,  a  city  on  the  north  fide  of  Thrace.  He 
then  marched  towards  that  city  himfelf  v/kh  a  body  of 
forces,  took  it  by  affault,  and  reduced  a  great  many 
others ;  fo  that  the  confederates  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  have  had  little  reafon  to  boall  of  their  fuc-  .  ^ 
cefs,  had  not  the  Romans  come  to  their  afiiftance,  by  p^c  Rho- 
whofe  help  the  war  was  foon  terminated  to  their  ad-  Jans  aflift- 
vantage.  In  the  war  which  took  place  between  tlie ec^  by 
Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great  king  of  Syria,  the  Romacs* 
Rhodians  were  very  ufeful  allies  to  the  former.  The 
beft  part  of  their  fleet  was  indeed  dellrcyed  by  a  trea¬ 
cherous  contrivance  of  Polyxeniades  the  Syrian  admi¬ 
ral  ;  but  they  foon  fitted  out  another,  and  defeated  a 
Syrian  fquadron  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Hanni¬ 
bal,  the  Carthaginian  commander  ;  after  which,  in  con- 
junftion  with  the  Romans,  they  utterly  defeated  the 
whole  Syrian  fleet  commanded  by  Polyxeniades;  which, 
together  with  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Magnefia,  fo  di- 
fpirited  Antiochus,  that  he  fubmitted  to  whatever  con* 
ditions  the  Romans  pleafed. 

For  thefe  fervices  the  Rhodians  were  rewarded  with 
the  provinces  of  Lycia  and  Cana  ;  but  tyrannizing 
over  the  people  in  a  terrible  manner,  the  Lycians  aj> 
plied  to  the  Romans  for  prote&iom  This  was  readily 
granted ;  but  the  Rhodians  were  fo  much  difpleafed 
with  their  interfering  in  this  matter,  that  they  fecretly 
favoured  Perfes  in  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
him  and  the  Roman  republic.  For  this  offence  the 
two  provinces  above-mentioned  were  taken  from  them  ; 
but  the  Rhodians,  having  banifhed  or  put  death  thofe 
who  had  favoured  Perfes,  were  again  admitted  into  fa¬ 
vour. 
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vour,  and  greatly  honoured  by  the  fenate.  In  the  Mi- 
thridatic  war,  their  alliance  with  Rome  brought  upon 
them  the  king  of  Pontus  with  all  his  force  ;  but  having 
loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  fleet  before  the  city,  he  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  liege  without  performing  any  re¬ 
markable  exploit.  In  the  war  which  Pompey  made  on 
the  Cilician  pirates,  the  Rhodians  affifted  him  with  all 
their  naval  force,  and  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  vi&ories 
which  he  gained.  In  the  civil  war  between  Ccefar  and 
Pompey,  they  affifted  the  latter  with  a  very  numerous 
fleet.  After  his  death  they  fided  with  Caefar ;  which 
drew  upon  them  the  refentment  of  C.  Caffius,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
after  having  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  continent. 
The  Rhodians,  terrified  at  his  approach,  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  intreating  him  to  make  up  matters  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  promifing  to  {land  neuter,  and  recal  the 
fhips  which  they  had  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  trium¬ 
viri.  Caffius  infilled  upon  their  delivering  up  their 
fleet  to  him,  and  putting  him  in  poffeffion  both  of  their 
harbour  and  city.  This  demand  the  Rhodians  would 
by  no  means  comply  with,  and  therefore  began  to  put 
themfelves  ill  a  condition  to  ftuud  a  liege;  but  firft  fent 
Arclielaus,  who  had  taught  Caffius  the  Greek  tongue 
while  lie  ftudied  at  Rhodes,  to  intercede  with  his  dif- 
ciple  in  their  behalf.  Archelaus  could  not,  with  all  his 
authority,  prevail  upon  him  to  moderate  his  demands  ; 
wherefore  the  Rhodians,  having  created  one  Alexander, 
a  bold  and  enterprifmg  man,  their  pnetor  or  prytanis, 
equipped  a  fleet  of  33  fail,  and  fent  it  out  under  the 
command  of  Mnafeus,  an  experienced  fea-officer,  to  of¬ 
fer  Caffius  battle.  Both  fleets  fought  with  incredible 
bravery,  and  the  vnftoiy  was  long  doubtful  :  but  the 
Rhodians,  being  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers, 
were  forced  to  return  with  their  fleet  to  Rhodes  ;  two 
of  their  fhips  being  funk,  and  the  reft  very  much  damaged 
by  the  heavy  fhips  of  the  Romans.  This  was  the  firft 
time,  as  our  author  obferves,  that  the  Rhodians  were 
fairly  overcome  in  a  fea-fight. 

Caffius,  who  had  beheld  this  fight  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  hill,  having  refitted  his  fleet,  which  had  been  110 
kfs  damaged  than  that  of  the  Rhodians,  repaired  to 
Eoryma,  a  flronghold  on  the  continent  belonging  to 
the  Rhodians.  This  caftle  he  took  by  affauk  ;  and  from 
hence  conveyed  his  land-forces,  under  the  conduct  of 
Fannins  and  Lentulus,  over  into  the  ifland.  His  fleet 
confifted  of  80  fhips  of  war  and  above  200  tranfports. 
The  Rhodians  no  fooner  faw  this  mighty  fleet  appear, 
but  they  went  out  again  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  fe- 
cond  engagement  was  far  more  bloody  than  the  firft  ; 
many  fhips  w  ere  funk,  and  great  numbers  of  men  kill¬ 
ed  on  both  Tides.  But  victory  anew  declared  for  the 
Romans ;  who  immediately  blocked  up  the  city  of 
Rhodes  both  by  fea  and  land.  As  the  Rhodians  had 
not  had  time  to  furnifh  the  city  with  fufficlent  ftore  of 
provifions,  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  fearing  that  if  it 
were  taken  either  by  affauk  or  by  famine,  Caffius  would 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  as  Brutus  had 
lately  done  at  Xanthus,  privately  opened  the  gate  to 
him,  and  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  town,  which  he 
neverthelefs  treated  as  if  it  had  been  vaken  by  affault. 
He  commanded  50  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  were  fu- 
fpe&ed  to  favour  the  adverfe  party,  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  fentenced  them  ah  to  die  ;  others,  to  the 
number  of  25,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet  or  army 
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becaufe  they  did  not  appear  when  fummoned,  he  pro-  Rhode*.  ^ 
feribed.  Having  thus  punifhed  fuch  as  had  either  a  (ft-  1  ' 

ed  or  fpoken  againft  him  or  his  party,  he  commanded 
the  Rhodians  to  deliver  up  to  him  all  their  fhips,  and 
whatever  money  they  had  in  the  public  treafury.  He 
then  plundered  the  temples  ;  ftripping  them  of  all  their 
valuable  furniture,  veffels,  and  ftatues.  He  is  faid  not 
to  have  left  one  ftatue  in  the  whole  city,  except  that 
of  the  fun  ;  bragging,  at  his  departure,  that  he  had 
ftripped  the  Rhodians  of  all  they  had,  leaving  them  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fun.  As  to  private  perfons,  he  command¬ 
ed  them,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  bring  to  him  all  the 
gold  and  filver  they  had,  promifing,  by  a  public  crier, 
a  tenth  part  to  fuch  as  fhould  difeover  any  hidden  trea- 
fures.  The  Rhodians  at  firft  concealed  fome  part  of 
their  wealth,  imagining  that  Caffius  intended  by  this 
proclamation  only  to  terrify  them ;  but  when  they 
found  he  was  in  earneft,  and  faw  feveral  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  put  to  death  for  concealing  only  a  fmail  portion 
of  their  riches,  they  deiired  that  the  time  prefixed  for 
the  bringing  in  their  gold  and  filver  might  be  prolong¬ 
ed.  Caffius  willingly  granted  them  their  requeft  ;  and 
then  through  fear  they  dug  up  what  they  had  hid  un¬ 
der  ground,  and  laid  at  his  feet  all  they  were  worth  in 
the  world.  By  this  means  he  extorted  from  private 
perfons  above  8000  talents.  He  then  fined  the  city  in 
500  more  ;  and  leaving  L.  Varus  there  with  a  ftrong 
garrifon  to  exaft  the  fine  without  any  abatement,  he 
returned  to  the  continent. 

After  the  death  of  Caffius,  Marc  Antony  reftored 
the  Rhodians  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  ; 
bellowing  upon  them  the  iflands  of  Andros,  Naxos* 

Tenos,  and  the  city  of  Myndus.  But  thefe  the  Rho¬ 
dians  fo  oppreffed  and  loaded  with  taxes,  that  the  fame 
Antony,  though  a  great  friend  to  the  Rhodian  repub¬ 
lic,  was  obliged  to  diveft  her  of  the  fovereignty  over 
thofe  places,  which  he  had  a  little  before  fo  liberally 
beftowed  upon  her.  From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  we  find  no  mention  made  of  the 
Rhodians.  That  prince,  as  Dion  informs  us,  deprived 
them  of  their  liberty  for  having  crucified  fome  Roman 
citizens.  However,  he  foon  reftored  them  to  their  for-  « 
mer  condition,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius  and  7'acitus. 

The  latter  adds,  that  they  had  been  as  often  deprived 
of,  as  reftored  to,  their  liberty,  by  way  of  punifhment 
or  reward  for  their  different  behaviour,  as  they  had  ob¬ 
liged  the  Romans  with  their  affiftance  in  foreign  wars* 
or  provoked  them  with  their  {editions  at  home.  Pliny, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  Vefpafiau’s  reign,  ftyles  30 
Rhodes  a  beautiful  and  free  town.  But  this  liberty  they-^edes 
did  not  long  enjoy,  the  ifland  being  foon  after  reduced  lucec* t0  a 
by  the  fame  Vefpafian  to  a  Roman  province,  and  obli- provti !c e  by 
ged  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  new  mafters.  This Vefpafian/ 
province  was  called  th e  province  of  the  f lands.  The  Ro¬ 
man  pretor  who  governed  it  refided  at  Rhodes,  as  the 
chief  city  under  his  jurifdi&ion  ;  and  Rome,  notwith- 
ft  an  ding  tlie  eminent  fervices  rendered  her  by  this  re¬ 
public,  thenceforth  treated  the  Rhodians  not  as  allies, 
but  vaflals.  ** 

The  ifland  of  Rhodes  continued  fubje&  to  the  Ro-E*Pet1*- 
mans-till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  ;  when 
Villaret,  grandrmafter  of  the  knights  of  Jerufalem,  then  grand^mn^ 
redding  in  Cyprus,  finding  himfelf  much  expofed  to  fter  of  the 
the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  that  ifland,  refolved  toUni£htso* 
exchange  it  for  that  of  Rhodes.  This  ifland  too  was^cru^-}tlrt 
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rfmoft  entirely  occupied  by  the  Saracens ;  Andromcns 
the  cafiern  emperor  poffeffing  little  more  in  it  than  a 
caille.  Neverthlefs  he  refufed  to  grant  the  inveftiture 
of  the  ifland  to  Villaret.  The  latter,  without  fpend- 
ing  time  in  fvuitlefs  negociations,  failed  direftly  for 
Rhodes,  where  he  landed  his  troops,  provifions,  and 
warlike  ilores,  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  made  by  the 
Saracens,  who  then  united  againfl  the  common  enemy. 
As  Villaret  forefaw  that  the  capital  r?ull  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reduce  the  ifland,  he  inflantly  laid  liege 
to  it.  The  inhabitants  defended  themfelves  obllinately, 
upon  which  the  grand-mafler  thought  proper  to  turn 


St  Nicholas,  which,  in  the  former  fiege  by  MoTmmmsd,  RHdu# 
had  refilled  all  the  efforts  of  the  then  grand-vizier, 

This  the  bafhaw  of  Romania  caufed  to  be  battered  with  rQrr3^y 
12  large  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  but  had  the  mortifica- batterei 
Uon  to  fee  them  all  difmounted  by  thofe  of  the  tower  ; 
to  prevent  which  in  future,  he  ordered  them  to  be  fired 
only  in  the  night,  and  in  the  day  had  them  covered 
with  gabions  and  earth.  This  had  fucli  fuccefs,  that, 
after  500  cannon-fhot,  the  wall  began  to  fhakc  and 
tumble  into  the  ditch;  but  he  was  furprifed  to  find  ano¬ 
ther  wall  behind  it,  well  terraced,  and  bordered  with 
artillery,  and  himfelf  obliged  either  to  begin  afrefh  or 


the  fiege  into  a  blockade  ;  but  he  foon  found  himfelf  give  up  the  enterprife:  and  yet  this  laft  was  what  Soly. 
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fo  clofely  furrounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Saracens,,  that 
he  could  get  110  fupply  either  of  forage  or  provifions 
for  his  army*.  But  having  at  length  obtained  a  fupply 
of  provifions  by  means  of  large  fums  borrowed  of  the 
Florentines,  he  came  out  of  liis  trenches  and  attacked 
the  Saracens,  with  a  full  refolution  either  to  conquer 
or  die.  A  bloody  fight  enfued,  in  which  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  bravefl  knights  were  killed:  but  at  length  the 
Saracens  gave  way,  and  fled  to  their  fhips;  upon  which 
the  city  was  immediately  afTaulted  and  taken.  The 
Greeks  and  other  Chriftians  had  their  lives  and  liber¬ 
ties  given  them,  but  the  Saracens  were  all  cut  to  pieces. 
The  reduction  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  that  of 
all  the  other  places  of  inferior  flrength  throughout  the 
ifland  ;  and  in  four  years  after  their  landing,  the  whole 
was  fubjugated,  and  the  conquerors  took  the  title  of 
die  Knights  of  Rhodes.  For  many  years  tliofe  knights 
continued  the  terror  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and 
fuflained  a  fevere  fiege  from  Mohammed  II,  wlio  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprife  ;  but  at  length 
the  Turkifh  fultan  Solyman  refolved  at  all  events  to 
drive  them  from  it.  Before  he  undertook  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  he  fent  a  mefTage  commanding  them  to  depart  the 
ifland  without  delay ;  in  which  cafe  lie  promifed  that 
neither  they  nor  the  inhabitants  lliould  fuffer  any  injury,, 
but  threatened  them  with  liis  utmofl  vengeance  if  they 
refufed  liis  offer.  The  knights,  however,  proving  ob- 
flinate,  Solyman  attacked  the  city  with  a  fleet  of  400 
fail  and  an  army  of  140,000  men. 

The  trenches  were  foon  brought  clofe  to  the  coun- 
byterfearp,  and  a  flrong  battevy  raifed  againfl  the  town; 
which,  however,  did  but  little  damage,  till  the  fultan 
being  informed  by  a  fpy  of  this  particular,  and  that 
lie  was  in  danger  of  receiving  fome  fatal  fhot  from  the 
tower  of  St  John  which  overlooked  his  camp,  he  plant¬ 
ed  a  battery  againfl  that  tower,  and  quickly  brought 
it  down.  Solyman,  however,  finding  the  whole  place 
in  fome  meafure  covered  with  flrong  fortifications  of 
fuch  height  as  to  command  all  his  batteries,  ordered  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  Hones  and  earth  to  be  brought  ;  in 
which  fo  great  a  number  of  hands  were  employed  night 
and  day  by  turns,  that  they  quickly  raifed  a  couple  of 
hillocks  high  enough  to  overtop  the  city-walls.  They 
plied  them  accordingly  with  fuch  a  continual  fire,  that 
the  grand-mailer  was  obliged  to  caufe  them  to  be  flrongly 
propped  within  with  earth  and  timber.  Ah  this  while  the 
belieged,  who,  from  the  top  of  the  grand-maftei’s  pa¬ 
lace,  could  difeover  how  their  batteries  were  planted,  de- 
moliflied  them  with  their  cannon  almofl  as  fail  as  they 
raifed  them. 

Here  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  alter  their  mea¬ 
sures,  and  to  plant  a  flrong  battery  againfl  the  tower  of 


man  preferred,,  when  he  was  told  of  its  being  built  on 
a  hard  rock,  incapable  of  being  Tapped,  and  how  firmly 
it  had  held  out  againfl  ail  the  efforts  of  Mohammed1# 
vizier.  The  next  attack  was  therefore  ordered  by  him 
to  be  made  againfl  the  baflions  of  the  town,  and  that 
with  a  vail  number  of  the  largefl  artillery,  which  con¬ 
tinued  firing  during  a  whole  month  ;  fo  that  the  new 
wall  of  the  bullion  of  England  was  quite  demolifhed* 
though  the  old  one  flood  proof  againfl  all  their  (hot. 

That  of  Italy,  which  was  battered  by  1 7  large  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  flill  worfe  damaged  ;  upon  which  Mar- 
tinengo  the  engineer  advifed  the  grand-mafler  to  caufe 
a  fally  to  be  made  on  the  trendies  of  the  enemy  out 
of  the  breach,  wliilfl  he  was  making  frdli  entrench¬ 
ments  behind  it.  His  advice  fuccecded ;  and  the  20Q 
men  that  fallied  out  fword  in  hand  having  furprifed 
the  Turks  in  the  trench,  cut  moft  of  them  in  pieces* 

At  the  fame  time  a  new  detachment,  which  was  fent 
to  repulfe  them,  being  obliged,  as  that  engineer  rightly 
judged,  to  pafs  by  a  fpot  which  lay  open  to  their  ar¬ 
tillery,  were  like  wife  rnoflly  deft'royed  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  fire  that  came  from  it,  whilfl  the  afiailants  were 
employed  in  filling  up  feveral  fathoms  of  the  trench 
before  they  retired.  By  that  time  the  breach  liad 
been  repaired  with  fuch  new  works,  that  all  the  efforts 
to  mount  it  by  affault  proved  equally  ineffectual  and  de¬ 
finitive. 

Unfortunately  for  the  befieged,  the  continual  fire- 
they  had  made  caufed  fuch  aconfumption  of  their  pow-  ?ed  want 
der,  that  they  began  to  fed  the  waqt  of  it;  the  per- powder, 
fidious  d’Amavald,  whofe  province  it  had  been  to  vifithut 
the  magazines  of  it,  having  arnnfed  the  council  with  fUVpiy  th$ 
a  falfe  report,  that  there  was  move  than  lufEcient  tOaefeiU 
maintain  the  fiege,  though  it  fhonld  lull  a  whole  twelve¬ 
month.  But  here  the  graud-mafter  found  means  to 
fiipplv  in  fome  meafure  that  unexpected  defedt,  by  the  * 
cautions  provifion  he  had  made  of  a  large  quantity  of 
faltpetre,  which  was  immediately  ground  and  made  in¬ 
to  gunpowder,  though  he  was  at  $he  fame  time  obliged 
to  order  the  engineers  to  be  more  fparing  of  it  for  the 
future,  and  to  make  ufe  of  it  only  in  the  defence  of  fuch 
breaches  as  the  enemy  fhould  make. 

All  this  while  the  Turks  had  not  gained  an  inch  of 
ground  5  and  the  breaches  they  had  made  were  fo  fud- 
denly  either  repaired  or  defended  by  new  entrenchments,  ^ 
that  the  very  Tubbifli  of  them  mull  be  mounted  by  af-  enCC(^ter* 
fault.  Solyman,  therefore,  thought  it  now  adviiable  :n  mines, 
to  fet  his  numerous  pioneers  at  work,  ,iri  five  different  &c. 
parts,  in  digging  of  mines,  each  of  which  led  to  the 
baition  oppofite  to  it.  Some  of  thefe  were  counter¬ 
mined  by  a  new  invented  method  of  Martinengo;  who, 
by  the  help  of  braced  /kins,  or  drums,  could  difeover 
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where  the  miners  were  at  work.  Some  of 
-~*v -  perceived,  which  he  caufed  to  be  opened,  and  the  mi¬ 

ners  to  be  driven  out  by  hand  grenadoes ;  others  to  be 
(mothered,  or  burned,  by  fetting  fire  to  gunpowder. 
Yet  did  not  this  hinder  two  confrderable  ones  to  be 
fiprung,  which  did  a  vaft  deal  of  damage  to  the  bailion 
of  England,  by  throwing  down  about  fix  fathoms  of 
the  wall,  and  filling  up  the  ditch  with  its  rubbifh  ; 
whereupon  the  Turks  immediately  climbed  tip  fword  in 
hand  to  the  top  of  it,  and  planted  feven  of  their  ifen- 
dards  upon  the  parapet  ;  but  being  flopped  by.  a  tra- 
verfe,  the  knights,  recovering  from  their  furprife,  fell 
upon  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it  with  great  lofs.  The  grand-mailer,  who 
was  then  at  church,  quickly  came  to  the  place  with 
his  (hort  pike  in  his  hand,  attended  by  his  knights,  en¬ 
couraging  all  he  met  with,  burghers,  foldiers,  and 
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thefe  he  of  England,  whilft,  to  caufe  a  diverfion,  tho  bafhaw 
Ahmed  fprung  fome  frefh  mines  at  an  oppofite  -part  of 
the  city.  'This  was  accordingly  executed  on  the  17th 
of  September  ;  when  the  former,  at  the  head  of  five 
battalions,  refolutely  mounted  or  rather  crept  up  the 
breach,  and,  in  fpite  of  the  fire  of  the  Englilh,  advan¬ 
ced  fo  far  as  to  pitch  fome  flandards  on  the  top  ;  when, 
an  a  fudden,  a  crowd  of  Englilh  knights,  commanded 
by  one  Bouk,  or  Burk,  Tallied  out  of  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  and,  alibied  by  fome  other  officers  of  diflinc- 
tion,  obliged  them  to  retire,  though  in  good  order. 
Muflapha,  provoked  at  it,  led  them  back,  and  killed 
feveral  knights  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  had  his  men 
fupported  him  as  they  ought,  the  place  mull  have  been 
yielded  to  him ;  but  the  fire  which  was  made  from  the 
adjacent  batteries  and  mulketry  difconcerted  them  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 


others’,  to  fight  bravely  m  defence  of  their  religion  prevent  their  abandoning  the  enterpnfe,  and  dragging 
*nA  arrived  time  enough  to  aifilt  in  the  him  away  with  them  by  mam  force,  i  he  Rhodians 


aitd  country,  and  arrived  time  enough  to  affill  in  the 
taking  down  their  ftandards,  and  driving  down  the 
enemy  by  the  way  they  came  up.  In  vain  did  the  vi¬ 
zier  Muftaplia  endeavour  to  prevent  their  flight  by  kill¬ 
ing  fome  of  the  foremofl  with  his  fword,  and  driving 
the  reft,  back  ;  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  ba- 
flion,  and,  which  was  flill  worfe,  met  with  that  death 
in  their  flight,  which  they  had  ftrove  to  Hum  from 
the  fire-arms  which  were  difeharged  upon  them  from 
the  ramparts.  Three  fangiacs  loft  their  lives  in  this 
attack,  befides  fome  thou  lands  of  the  Turks;  the  grand- 
maller,  on  his  fide,  loft  fome  of  his  bra  veil  knights, 
particularly  his  llandard-bearer. 

The  attacks  were  almoft  daily  renewed  with  the  fame 
ill  fuccefs  and  lofs  of  men,  every  general  driving  to  fig* 
jialize  liimfelf  in  the  fight  of  their  emperor.  At  length 
the  old  general  Peri,  or  Pyrrus,  having  harafied  the 
troops  which  guarded  the  bailion  of  Italy  for  feveral 
days  fucceffively  without  intermiffion,  caufed  a  ffircmg 
detachment,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  behind  a  ca¬ 
valier,  to  mount  the  place  by  break  of  day,  on  the 
13th  of  September;  where,  finding  them  overcome  with 
fleep  and  fatigue,  they  cut  the  throats  of  the  fentinels, 
and,  Hiding  through  the  breach,  were  juft  going  to 
fall  upon  them.  The  Italians,  however,  quickly  reco¬ 
vered  themfelves  and  their  arms,  and  gave  them  an  ob- 
ftinate  repnlfe.  The  cotiteft  was  fierce  and  bloody  on 
both  tides  ;  and  the  bafhaw,  Hill  fupplying  his  own 
with  new  reinforcements,  would  hardly  have  failed  of 
overpowering  the  other,  had  not  the  grand-mafler, 
whom  the  alarm  had  quickly  reached,  timely  intervened, 
and,  by  his  prefence,  as  well  as  example,  revived  his 
Rhodians,  and  thrown  a  fudden  panic  among  the  enemy.  - 
Pyrrus,  defirous  to  do  fomething  to  wipe  off  the  dif- 
grace  of  this  repulfe,  tried  his  fortune  next  on  an  ad¬ 
joining  work,  lately  railed  by  the  grand-mafter  Carettiir 
but  here  his  foldiers  met  with  a  ftill  worfe  treatment, 
being  almoft  overwhelmed  with  the  hand-grenadoes, 
melted  pitch,  and  boiling  oil,  which  came  pouring  up¬ 
on  them,  whilft  the  forces  which  were  on  the  adjacent 
flanks  made  as  great  a  flaughter  of  thole  that  Bed  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  the  jauiffaries  began  to  refurne  their  old 
mui  muring  tone,  and  cry  out  that  they  were  brought 
thither  only  to  be  fiaughtertd. 

The  grand  vizier  Mu  flap  ha,  afraid  left  their  com- 
.plaints  fhould  reach  his  mafter,  agreed  at  length,  as 
the  laft  refort,  to  make  a  frefh  attempt  on  the  bailion. 


away  with  them  by 

loft  in  that  adlion  feveral  brave  knights,  both  Englilh- 
and  German  ;  and,  in  particular,  John  Burk,  their  va# 
liant  commander  :  but  the  Turks  loft  above  3000  men* 
befides  many  officers  of  dillinhtion,  Much  the  fame 
ill  fuccefs  having  attended  Ahmed  with  his  mines,  one 
of  which  had  been  opened,  and  the  other  only  bringing 
fome  fathoms  of  the  wall  down,  he  was  alfo  obliged 
retreat ;  his  troops,  though  fome  of  the  very  belt,  be# 
ing  forced  to  difperfe  themfelves,  after  having  borne 
the  fire  and  fury  of  the  Spanifh  and  Auvergnian  kuights- 
as  long  as  they  were  able. 

By  this  time  Solyman,  affirmed  and  exafperated  at 
his  ill  fuccefs,  called  a  general  council;  in  which. he 
made  fome  flinging  reflexions  on  his  vizier,  for  having- 
reprefented  the  reduction  of  Rhodes  as  a  very  eafy  en- 
terprife.  To  avoid  the  effeXs  of  the  fultaiTs  refent- 
ment,  the  fubtle  Muftapha  declared,  that  hitherto  they 
had  fought  the  enemy  as  it  were  upon  equal  terms,  as 
if  they  had  been  afraid  of  taking  an  ungenerous  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  fuperiority,  by  which,  faid  he,  we  have 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  oppofing  us  with  their 
united  force  wherever  we  attacked  them.  But  let  us 
now  refolve  upon  a  general  affault  on  feveral  fidcs  of 
the  town  ;  and  fee  what  a  poor  defencJ  their  ftrength* 
thus  divided,  will  be  able  to  make  againft  our  united 
force.  The  advice  was  immediately  approved  by  all, 
and  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  it  was  on  ^ 
the  24th  of  that  month,  and  every  tiling  was  ordered  An  afTaufc 
to  be  got  ready  againft  that  day.  Accordingly  the 
town  was  actually  affaulted  at  four  different  parts,  after  a* 
having  fuftered  a  continual  fire  for  fome  time  from  their  Q[ice, 
artillery  in  order  to  widen  the  breaches  ;  by  which  the 
grand-mafler  eafily  underftood  their  defign,  and  that 
the  baftions  of  England  and  Spain,  the  poft  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  terrace  of  Italy,  were  pitched  upon  for  the 
affault,  and  took  his  precautions  accordingly. 

The  morning  was  no  fooner  come,  than  each  party 
mounted  their  refpe&ive  breach  with  an  undaunted  bra¬ 
very,  the  young  inltan,  to  animate  them  the  more,  ha¬ 
ving  ordered  his  throne  to  be  reared  on  an  eminence, 
whence  he  could  fee  all  that  was  done.  The  Rhodians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  lefs  diligent  in  repulling- 
them  with  their  cannon  and  other  fire-arms,  with  their 
melted  lead,  boiling  oil,  ftmk-pots,  and  other  ufual  ex¬ 
pedients.  The  one  fide  afeend  the  fealing  ladders*, 
fearkfs  of  all  that  oppofed  them  ;  the  other  overturn* 
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their  ladders  and  fend  them  tumbling  down  headlong  of  it,  in  hopesfthat,  when  his  fuiy  was  abated,  he  ffiould  Rhodes, 
into  the  ditches,  where  they  were  -overwhelmed  with  alfo  obtain  his  pardon. 

itones,  or  difpatched  with  darts  and  other  miffile  wea-  Solyman,  however,  was  fo  discouraged  by  his  ill  fuc- 
pons.  The  ballion  of  England  proves  the  fcene  of  the  cefles,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  raifing  the  liege, 
greateft  daughter  and  bloodfhed  ;  and  the  grand-mafler  and  would  have  a£lually  done  fo,  had  he  not  been  di- 
makes  that  his  poft  of  honour,  and,  by  his  prefence  verted  from  it  by  the  advice  which  he  received  from  an 
and  example,  infpires  his  men  with  frefh  vigour  and  Albanian  deferter,  Ibme  fay  by  a  letter  from  the  traitor 
bravery,  whilft  the  continual  thunder  of  his  artillery  d’Amarald,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  knights 
makes  fuch  horrid  work  among  the  aftailants  as  chills  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  tliofe  that  remained 
all  their  courage,  and  forces  them  to  give  way :  the  altogether  incapable  of  fuftaining  a  frefh  aftault.  This 
lieutenant-general,  who  commands  the  attack,  leads  having  determined  him  to  try  his  fortune  once  more* 
them  back  with  frefh  vigour,  and  mounts  the  breach  the  command  of  his  forces  was  turned  over  to  the  ba¬ 
nt  the  head  of  all;  immediately  after  comes  a  cannon-  fhaw  Achmed  j  and,  to  fliovv  that  he  defigned  not  to 

ball  from  the  Spamili  baftion,  which  overturns  him  ftir  till  he  was  mailer  of  the  place,  he  ordered  a.  home 

dead  into  the  ditch.  This  difafter,  inftead  of  fear  and  to  be  built  on  the  adjacent  mount  Pliilermo  for  his 
dread,  fills  them  with  a  furious  defire  of  revenging  his  winter-quarters.  Achmed  marched  dire&ly  againft  the 
death  :  but  all  their  obftinacy  cannot  make  the  Rho-  baftion  of  Spain,  which  had  fuffered  the  molt  ;  where, 

dians  go  one  Hep  back,  whilft  the  pviefts,  monks,  before  lie  could  open  the  trenches,  his  men  fell  thick 

young  men  and  old,  and  even  women  of  every  rank  and  threefold  by  the  conltant  fire  both  of  fmall  and 
and  age,  affift  them  with  an  uncommon  ardour  and  great  guns  from  the  baftion  of  Auvergne.  He  loft 
.firmnefs;  fome  in  overwhelming  the  enemy  with  ftones;  ltill  a  much  greater  number  in  rearing  a  rampart  of 
others  in  deftroying  them  with  melted  lead,  fulphur,  earth  to  cover  the  attack,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
and  other  combuflibles;  and  a  third  fort  in  fupplying  of  Tapping  the  wall;  and,  as  foon  as  he  faw  a  large 
the  combatants  with  bread,  wine,  and  other  refrefh-  piece  fall,  ordered  his  men  to  mount  the  breach.  They 
rnents.  were  no  fooner  come  to  the  top,  than  they  found  a 

The  aftault  was  no  lefs  defperate  and  bloody  on  the  new  work  and  entrenchments  which  Martinengo  had 
baftion  of  Spain,  where  the  knights,  who  guarded  it,  reared  ;  and  there  they  were  welcomed  with  fucli  a 
not  expe&ing  to  be  fo  foon  attacked,  and  afhamed  to  brifk  fire  from  the  artillery,  that  they  were  glad  to  re- 
ftand  idle,  were  affifting  the  baftion  of  Italy  ;  which  cover  their  trenches  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  after 
gave  the  Turks  an  opportunity  to  mount  the  breach,  having  loft  the  much  greater  part  of  their  men.  The 
and  penetrate  as  far  as  their  intrenchments,  where  they  attack  was  renewed,  and  a  reciprocal  fire  continued 
planted  no  lefs  than  30  of  their  ftandards  on  them,  with  great  obftinacy,  till  a  mufket-fhot  deprived  that 
The  grand-mafler  was  quickly  apprifed  of  it,  and  or-  indefatigable  engineer  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and  the  order 
dered  the  baftion  of  Auvergne  to  play  againft  them  ;  of  his  affiduous  fervices  'for  feme  time.  The  grand- 
wliich  was  done  with  fuch  diligence,  and  fuch  continual  mailer,  having  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  his  palace, 
fire,  whilft  the  Rhodians  enter  the  baftion  by  the  help  took  his  place,  and  kept  it  till  he  was  quite  cured, 
of  their  cafemates,  and,  fword  in  hand,  fall  upon  them  which  was  not  till  34  days  after  ;  and  continued  all  the 
with  equal  fury,  that  the  Turks,  alike  befet  by  the  time  in  the  intrenchments  with  his  handful  of  knights, 
fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  arms  of  the  Rhodian  fcarcely  allowing  himfelf  reft  night  or  day,  and  ever 
knights,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  place  with  a  con-  ready  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  greateft  dangers,  with 
fiderable  lofs.  The  aga  with  great  bravery  rallies  them  an  ardour  more  becoming  a  junior  officer  than  an  old 
afreftt,  and  brings  them  back,  by  which  time  the  grand-  worn-out  fovereign  ;  which  made  his  knights  more  lavifh 
mailer  likewife  appeared.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  of  their  own  lives  than  their  paucity  and  prefent  circum- 
greater  fiercenefs;  and  fuch  flaughter  was  made  on  both  ftances  could  well  admit  of. 

fides,  that  the  grand-mafter  was  obliged  to  draw  200  Soon  after  this,  the  treafon  of  D' Amarald  was  d’f- 
men  out  of  St  Nicholas  tower  to  his  affiftance  :  thefe  covered,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  ; 
were  commanded  by  fome  Roman  knights,  who  led  but  by  this  time  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  laft  ex- 
them  on  with  fucli  fpeed  and  bravery,  that  their  very  tremity.  The  pope,  emperor,  and  other  crowned 
appearance  on  the  baftion  made  the  janiftaries  draw  heads,  had  been  long  and  often  importuned  by  the 
back  ;  which  Solyman  obferving  from  his  eminence,  grand-mafter  for  fpeedy  affiftance,  without  fuccefs  ; 
canfed  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  to  conceal  the  difgrace  and,  as  an  addition  to  all  the  other  difafters,  tliofe  fuc- 
of  their  flight.  I11  thefe  attacks  there  fell  a.bout  15,000  cours  which  were  fent  to  him  from  France  and  Eag- 
of  his  beft  troops,  befides  feveral  officers  of  diftinCtion.  land  periftied  at  fea.  The  new  fupply  which  he  had 
The  lofs  of  the  befieged  was  no  lefs  confiderable,  if  we  fent  for  of  provifions  from  Candia  had  the  fame  ill  fate; 
judge  from  the  fmall  number  of  their  forces  ;  but  the  fo  that  the  winds,  feas,  and  every  thing,  feemed  combi- 
greateft  of  all  to  them  was  that  of  fome  of  their  braveft  ned  to  bring  on  the  deftruftion  of  that  city  and  order* 
and  moft  diftinouifhed  knights  and  commanders,  many  The  only  refource  which  could  be  thought  of,  under,  fo 
of  whom  were  killed,  and  fcarce  any  efcaped  unwound-  difmal  a  fituation,  was,  to  fend  for  the  few  remaining 
ed.  But  the  moft  dreadful  fate  of  all  had  like  to  have  knights  and  forces  which  were  left  to  guard  the  other 
fallen  on  the  favourite  vizier  Muftapha,  who  had  pro-  iflands,  to  come  to  the  defence  of  their  capital,  in  hopes 
pofed  this  general  aftault  :  the  ill  fuccefs  of  which  had  that,  if  they  could  fave  this,  the  others  might  in  time 
fo  enraged  the  proud  fultan,  that  he  condemned  him  be  recovered,  in  cafe  the  Turks  fhould  feize  upon  them, 
to  be  (hot  with  arrows  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  which  On  the  other  hand,  Solyman,  grown  impatient  at  the 
dreadful  fentence  was  juft  ready  to  be  executed,  when  fmall  ground  his  general  had  gained,  gave  him  exprefe 
the  old  bafhaw,  by  his  intreatics,  obtained  a  fufpenfion  orders  to  renew  the.  attack  with  all  imaginable  fpeed 
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and  vigmir,  before  the  fuccours  which  he  apprehended 
were  coming  from  Europe*  obliged  him  to  raife  the 
liege.  Achmed  inftantly  obeyed,  raffed  a  battery  of 
17  large  cannon  againll  the  baition  of  Italy,  and  quick¬ 
ly  after  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  obliging  the  garrifon 
to  retire  farther  into  the  city.  Here  the  grand-mailer 
was  forced  to  demolifh  two  of  the  churches,  to  prevent 
the  enemy’s  feizing  on  them;  and,  with  their  materials, 
caufed  fome  new  works  and  entrenchments  to  be  made 
to  hinder  their' proceeding  farther. 

The  Turks,  however,  gained  ground  every  day, 
though  they  Hill  loll  vail  numbers  of  their  men  :  at 
length  the  30th  of  November  came,  when  the  grand- 
mailer,  and  both  the  beiiegers  and  befieged,  thought 
the  lall  affault  was  to  be  given.  The  balhaw  Pyrrus, 
who  commanded  it,  led  his  men  diredlly  to  the  en¬ 
trenchments  ;  upon  which  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
founded  the  alarm.  The  grand-maller,  and  his  few 
knights,  troops,  and  citizens,  ran  in  crowds,  and  in  a 
confufed  diforderly  manner,  to  the  entrenchments,  each 
lighting  in  his  own  way,  or  rather  as  his  fear  directed 
him.  This  attack  would  have  proved  one  of  the  moll 
defperate  that  had  yet  been  felt,  had  not  a  moll  vehe¬ 
ment  rain  intervened,  which  carried  away  all  the  earth 
which  the  enemy  had  reared  to  ferve.  them  as  a  rampart 
againll  the  artillery  of  the  baftion  of  Auvergne;  fo  that 
being  now  quite  expofed  to  their  continual  lire,  they 
fell  in  fnch  great  numbers,  that  the  balhaw  could  no 
longer  make  them  Hand  their  ground,  but  all  precipi¬ 
tately  lied  towards  their  camp.  This  laft  repulfe  threw 
the  proud  fultan  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  none  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  dared  to  come  near  him  ;  and  the  lhame  of  his  ha¬ 
ving  now  fpent  near  fix  whole  months  with  fuch  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  before  the  place,  and  having  loll  fuch  my¬ 
riads  of  his  brave  troops  with  fo  little  advantage,  had 
made  him  quite  defperate,  and  they  all  dreaded  the 
confequences  of  his  refentment. 

Pyrrus  at  length,  having  given  it  time  to  cool,  ven¬ 
tured  to  approach  him,  and  propofe  a  new  projedl  to 
him,  which,  if  approved,  could  hardly  fail  of  fuccefs ; 
which  was,  to  offer  the  town  a  generous  capitulation  ; 
and  he  obferved,  that  in  cafe  the  llubborn  knights  Ihould 
reje£t  it,  yet  being  now  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  number, 
as  well  as  their  forces  and  fortifications  almoll  dellroyed, 
the  citizens,  who  were  moll  of  them  Greeks,  and  lefs 
ambitious  of  glory  than  folicitous  for  their  own  prefer- 
vation,  would  undoubtedly  accept  of  any  compofition 
that  Ihould  fecure  to  them  their  lives  and  effects. 

This  propofal  being  relilhed  by  the  fultan,  letters 
were  immediately  difperfed  about  the  city  in  his  name, 
exhorting  them  to  fubmit  to  his  government,  and 
threatening  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the  moll 
dreadful  effedls  of  his  refentment  if  they  perfilled  in 
their  obllinacy.  Pyrrus  likewife  difpatched  a  Genoefe 
to  approach  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  baition  of  Au¬ 
vergne,  and  to  intreat  the  knights  to  take  pity  of  fo 
many  of  their  Chriltian  brethren,  and  not  expofe  them 
to  the  dreadful  effects  which  mull  follow  their  refufal 
of  a  capitulation,  fo  generoufly  offered  them  at  their 
lall  extremity.  Other  agents  were  likewife  employed 
in  other  places  :  to  all  of  whom  the  grand-mafter  or¬ 
dered  fome  of  his  men  to  return  this  anfwer,  That  his 
order  never  treated  with  infidels  but  with  fword  in 
hand.  An  Albanian  was  fent  next  with  a  letter  from 
the  fultan  to  him,  who  met  with  the  fame  repulfe  ; 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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after  which,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  any  that 
Ihould  prefent  themfelves  upon  the  fame  pretence  ; 
which  was  a&ually  done.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
the  Rhodians  from  lillening  to  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Turks, .  and  holding  frequent  cabals  upon  that  fub- 
jedl  ;  in  which  the  general  maffacre  of  a  town  taken  by 
affault,  the  dreadful  flavery  of  tliofe  that  efcaped,  the 
rape  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  the  deffriidilon  of 
their  churches,  the  profanation  of  their  holy  relies 
and  facred  utenfils,  and  other  dire  confequences  of  an 
obflinate  refufal,  being  duly  weighed  againll  the  fid- 
tan’s  offers,  quickly  determined  them  which  party  to 
take.  The  grand-maller,  however,  proving  inexorable 
to  all  their  intreaties,  they  applied  to  their  Greek  me¬ 
tropolitan,  who  readily  went  and  reprefen  ted  all  thefe 
things  to  him  in  the  moll  pathetic  terms :  Yet  he  met 
with  no  better  reception  ;  but  was  told,  that  he  and 
his  knights  were  determined  to  be  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  city  if  their  fwords  could  no  longer  de¬ 
fend  it,  and  he  hoped  their  example  would  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  fhow'lefs  courage  on  that  occalion.  This 
anfwer  produced  a  quite  contrary  effect ;  and,  as  the 
citizens  thought  delays  dangerous  at  fuch  a  juncture, 
they  came  in  a  body  to  him  by  the  very  next  morning, 
and  plainly  told  him,  that  if  he  paid  no  greater  re¬ 
gard  to  their  prefervation,  they  would  not  fail  of  ta¬ 
king  the  moll  proper  meafures  to  preferve  the  live3 
and  challity  of  their  wives  and  children. 

This  refolution  could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the 
grand-malter  ;  who  thereupon  called  a  council  of  all 
the  knights,  and  informed  them  himfelf  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  place.  Thefe  all  agreed,  particularly  the 
engineer  Martinengo,  that  it  was  no  longer  defenfible, 
and  no  other  refource  left  but  to  accept  the  fultan’s 
offers  ;  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  they  were 
all  ready,  according  to  the  obligations  of"  their  order, 
to  fight  to  the  lall  drop  of  their  blood,  yet  it  was  no  lefs 
their  duty  to.  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  not  being  bound  by  the  fame  obligations,  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  facrifice  to  their  glory.  It  wa* 
therefore  agreed,  with  the  grand-maller’s  confent,  to 
accept  of  the  next  offers  the  fultan  Ihould  make.  He 
did  not  let  them  wait  long  ;  for  the  fear  he  was  in  of 
a  frelh  fuccour  from  Europe,  the  intrepidity  of  the 
knights,  and  the  lhame  of  being  forced  to  raife  the 
fiege,  prevailed  upon  him  to  hang  out  his  pacific  flag, 
which  was  quickly  anfwered  by  another  on  the  Rho¬ 
dian  fide  ;  upon  which  the  Turks,  coming  out  of  their 
trenches,  delivered  up  the  fultan’s  letter  for  the  grand- 
maller,  to  the  grand-prior  of  St  Giles,  and  the  en¬ 
gineer  Martinengo.  The  terms  offered  in  it  by  Soly- 
man  appeared  fo  advantageous,  that  they  immediately 
exchanged  hollages ;  and  the  knights  that  were  fent 
to  him  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and 
to  hear  them  confirmed  by  his  own  mouth,  though  not 
without  threats  of  putting  all  to  fire  and  fword  in  cafe 
of  refufal,  or  even  delay.  Two  ambaffadors  were 
forthwith  fent  to  him,  to  demand  a  truce  of  three 
days  to  fettle  the  capitulation  and  interells  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  were  part  Greeks  and  part  Latins ; 
but  this  was  abfolutely  refufed  by  the  impatient  mo¬ 
narch,  out  of  a  fufpicion  of  the  rumoured  fuccour  be¬ 
ing  near,  and  that  the  truce  was  only  to  gain  time  till 
it  was  come. 

He  therefore  ordered  the  hoflilities  to  be  renewed 
F  f  with 
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with  freih  fury;  in  which  the  Rhodians  made  a  moll  ditches,  and  is  looked  upon  to  be  jmpregnable 
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noble  defence,  coniidering  their  fmall  number,  and  that 
they  had  now  only  the  barbican  or  falfe  bray  of  the 
baAion  of  Spain  left  to  defend  themfelvea,  and  once 
niore  repulfed  the  enemy :  at  which  the  fultan  was  fo 
enraged,  that  he  refolved  to  overpower  them  by  num- 
bers  on  the  next  day;  which  was,  after  a  flout  defence, 
fo  effectually  done*  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
that  outwork,  and  retire  into  the  city.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  burghers,  who  had  but  a  aay  or  two  before 
raifed  a  frefh  uproar  againfl  the  grand-mailer,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  he  was  going  to  give  them  up  a  prey  to  an 
infidel  who  regarded  neither  oaths  nor  folemn  treaties, 
perceiving  their  own  danger,  came  now  to  defire  him 
to  reaew  the  negociations,  and  only  begged  the  li¬ 
berty  of  fending  one  of  their  deputies  along  with  his, 
to  fecure  their  interefls  in  the  capitulation.  He  readily 
confented  to  it  ;  but  gave  them  a  charge  to  fhow  the 
bafhaw  Achmed  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  between 
Bajazet  and  his  predeceffor  d’Aubuffon,  in  which  the 
former  had  entailed  a  dreadful  curfe  on  any  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors  that  fhould  infringe  it.  This  was  done,  in  hopes 
that  the  fhowing  it  to  his  mailer,  who  valued  himfelf  fo 
much  upon  his  Aria  obfervance  of  his  law,  might  pro¬ 
duce  fome  qualm  in  him  which  might  lengthen  the 
agreement,  for  they  were  flill  as  much  in  hopes  of  a 
fuccour  from  Europe  as  he  was  in  fear  of  it  ;  but  to 
their  great  furprife,  Achmed  had  no  fooner  perufed  than 
he  tore  it  all  in  pieces,  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  and 
in  a  rage  ordered  them  to  be  gone.  I  he  grand-mafler 
found  no  other  refource  than  to  fend  them  back  to  him 
the  next  day ;  when  that  minifler,  who  knew  his  mailer’s 
impatience  to  have  the  affair  concluded,  quickly  agreed 
with  them  upon  the  terms,  which  were  in  fubflance  as 
follow  : 

1 .  That  the  churches  fhould  not  be  profaned.  2.  That 
the  inhabitants  fhould  not  be  forced  to  part  with  their 
children  to  be  made  janiffaries.  3.  That  they  fhould 
enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  4.  That  they 
fhould  be  free  from  taxes  during  five  years.  5.  That 
tliofe  who  had  a  mind  to  leave  the  ifland  fhould  have 
free  leave  to  do  fo.  6.  That  if  the  grand-mafler  and 
his  knights  had  not  a  fufficient  number  of  veffels  to 
tranfport  themfelves  and  their  effefts  into  Candia,  the 
fultan  fhould  fupply  that  defeat.  7.  That  they  fhould 
have  1 2  days  allowed  them,  from  the  figning  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles,  to  fend  all  their  effe&s  on  board.  8.  That  they 
fhould  have  the  liberty  of  carrying  away  their  relics, 
chalices,  and  other  facred  utenfils  belonging  to  the  great 
church  of  St  John,  together  with  all  their  ornaments 
and  other  effe&s.  9.  That  they  fhould  likewife  carry 
with  them  all  the  artillery  with  which  they  were  wont 
to  arm  the  galleys  of  the  order.  10.  That  the  iflands 
belonging  to  it,  together  with  the  caflle  of  St  Peter, 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Turks.  11.  That,  for 
the  more  eafy  execution  of  thefe  articles,  the  Turkifh 
army  fhould  be  removed  at  fome  miles  diflance  from  the 
capital.  1 2. That  the  aga  of  the  janiffaries,  at  the  head 
of  4000  of  his  men,  fhould  be  allowed  to  go  and  take 
pofTefllon  of  the  place. 

From  this  time  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  has  been  fub- 
je£t  to  the  Turks  ;  and,  like  other  countries  fubje&  to 
that  tyrannical  yoke,  has  lofl  its  former  importance. 
The  air  is  good,  and  the  foil  fertile,  but  ill  cultivated. 
The  capital  is  furrounded  with  triple  walls  and  double 
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inhabited  by  Turks  and  Jews;  the  Chriftjans  being  obli-  RhJ^_ 
ged  to  occupy  the  fuburbs,  as  not  being  allowed  to  dron> 
flay  in  the  town  during  the  night.  The  town  is  fitua-  ■  v.  .j 
ted  in  E.  Long.  28.  25.  N.  Lat.  3 6.  54. 

RHODIOLA,  rose-wort,  in  botany:  A  genus 
of  the  o£fcandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 3th  order,  Succulent <e.  The  male  calyx  is  quadripar¬ 
tite  ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous.  The  female  calyx  is 
quadripartite,  and  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  ne&aria  are 
four;  the  piAils  four  ;  and  there  arc  four  polyfpermous 
capfules.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  rofea  and  the  mi¬ 
nor  :  the  firffc  grows  naturally  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
and  rugged  mountains  of  Wales,  Yorkfhire,  and  Weft- 
moreland.  It  has  a  very  thick  flefhy  root,  which  when 
cut  or  bruifed  fends  out  an  odour  like  rofes.  It  has 
thick  fucculent  flalks,  like  thofe  of  orpine,  about  nine 
inches  long,  clofely  garnifhed  with  thick  fucculent  leaves  " 
indented  at  the  top.  The  Aalk  is  terminated  by  a  du¬ 
ller  of  yellowifli  herbaceous  flowers,  which  have  an 
agreeable  feent,  but  are  of  fhort  continuance.  The  fe- 
cond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  has  purplifh 
flowers  which  come  out  later  than  the  former  ;  it  is  al- 
fo  of  a  fmaller  fize.  Both  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated 
by  parting  their  roots  ;  and  require  a  fhady  fituation, 
and  dry  undunged  foil.  The  fragrance  of  the  fir  A 
fpecies,  however,  is  greatly  diminifhed  by  cultivation. 

Oil  of  RHODIUM-  See  Aspalathus. 

RHODODENDRON,  dwarf  rose-bav,  in  bo¬ 
tany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  1 8th  order,  Bicornes .  The  ca¬ 
lyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  funnel-fhaped  ;  the 
flamina  declining  ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular.  There 
are  feven  fpecies :  the  moA  remarkable  of  which  are, 

1.  Tlieliirfutum,  with  naked  hairy  leaves,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  Alps  and  feveral  mountains  of  Italy.  It 
is  a  low  fhrub,  which  feldom  rifes  two  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  ligneous  branches  covered  with  a  light- 
brown  bark,  garnifhed  clofely  with  oval  fpear-Aiaped 
leaves,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  branches.  They  are 
entire,  having  a  great  number  of  fine  iron-coloured  hairs 
on  their  edges  and  underfide.  The  fiowers  are  produ¬ 
ced  in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  May,  ha¬ 
ving  one  funnel-fhaped  petal  cut  into  five  obtufe  feg- 
ments,  and  of  a  pale-red  colour.  They  make  a  good 
fhow,,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  containing 
ripe  feeds  in  AuguA.  2.  The  ferrugineum,  with  fmooth 
leaves,  hairy  on  their  underfide,  is  a  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines.  It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  near 
three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches 
covered  with  a  purplifh  bark,  and  clofely  garnifhed  with 
fmooth  fpear-fhaped  entire  leaves,  whofe  borders  are  re- 
flexed  backward  ;  the  upper  fide  is  of  a  light  lucid 
green,  their  under  fide  of  an  iron  colour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  funnel- 
fhaped,  cut  into  five  fegmeuts,  and  of  a  pale  rofe  colour. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  but,  being  na¬ 
tives  of  barren  rocky  foils  and  cold  fituations,  they  do 
not  thrive  in  gardens,  and  for  want  of  their  ufual  co¬ 
vering  of  fnow  in  the  winter  are  often  killed  by  froA  in 
this  country.  3.  The  chamaeciAus,  or  ciliated-leaved 
dwarf  rofe-bay,  is  a  low  deciduous  fhrub,  native  of 
Mount  Baldus,  and  near  Saltzburg  in  Germany.  It 

grows 
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Tllio^oden-  grows  to  the  height  of  about  a  yard ;  the  branches  are 

t  dron-  numerous,  produced  irregularly,  and  covered  with  a 
~  purplifh  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmall, 
and  in  the  under  furface  of  the  colour  of  iron.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in 
bunches,  are  of  a  wheel-fhaped  figure,  pretty  large,  of  a 
fine  crimfon  colour,  and  handfoine  appearance.  They 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules  con¬ 
taining  ripe  feeds  in  September.  4.  The  Dauricum,  or 
Daurian  dwarf  rofe-bay,  is  a  low  deciduous  fhrub, 
and  native  of  Dauria.  Its  branches  are  numerous,  and 
covered  with  a  brownifh  bark.  The  flowers  are  wheel- 
fhaped,  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  rofe-colour  :  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules  full  of 
feeds,  which  in  England  do  not  always  ripen.  5.  The 
maximum,  or  American  mountain  laurel,  is  an  ever¬ 
green  fhrub,  and  native  of  Virginia,  where  it  grows  na¬ 
turally  on  the  highefl  mountains,  and  on  the  edges  of 
cliffs,  precipices,  &c.  where  it  reaches  the  fize  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  tree,  though  with  us  it  feldom  rifes  higher  than 
fix  feet.  The  flowers  continue  by  fiicceflion  fometimes 
more  than  two  months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cap¬ 
fules  full  of  feeds.  6.  The  Ponticum,  or  Pontic  dwarf 
rofe-bay,  is  an  evergreen  fhrub,  native  of  the  eaft,  and 
of  moll  lhady  places  near  Gibraltar.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
glofly  on  both  Tides,  acute,  and  placed  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  on  the  branches :  the  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  clufters,  are  bell-fhaped,  and  of  a  fine  purple  colour. 
They  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cap¬ 
fules  containing  feeds,  which  in  England  feldom  attain 
to  maturity. 

In  Siberia,  a  fpecies  of  this  plant  is  ufed  with  great 
fuccefs  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affetlions ;  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Commentaries,  p.  434.  in  a  letter  from  Dr  Guth¬ 
rie  of  Peterfburgh  to  Dr  Duncan  of  Edinburgh.  “  It 
is  the  rhododendrum  chryfanthemum,  nova  fpecies,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  decandria,  difeovered  by  Profef- 
for  Pallas  in  his  tour  through  Siberia.  This  Alpine 
fhrub  grows  near  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains  named 
Sajanes ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Jenife  in  Si¬ 
beria  ;  and  delights  in  the  fkirts  of  the  fnow-covered 
fummits,  above  the  region  that  produces  trees.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  mean  to  exhibit  it  in 
arthritic  or  rheumatic  diforders,  they  take  about  two 
drams  of  the  dried  fhrub,  ftalk  and  leaves,  with  nine  or 
ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  putting  them  into  an 
earthen  pot,  they  lute  on  the  head,  and  place  them  in 
an  oven  during  the  night.  This  infufioo  (for  it  is  not 
allowed  to  boil)  the  Tick  man  drinks  next  morning 
for  a  dofe.  It  occafions  heat,  together  with  a  degree 
of  intoxication,  refembling  the  eftedls  of  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  and  a  fingular  kind  of  nneafy  fenfation  in  the 
parts  affedled,  accompanied  with  a  fort  of  vermiculatio, 
which  is  likewife  confined  to  the  difeafed  parts.  The 
patient  is  not  permitted  to  quench  the  thirfl  which  this 
medicine  occafions  ;  as  fluids,  particularly  cold  water, 
produce  vomiting,  which  leflens  the  power  of  the  fpe- 
cific.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  all  the  difagreeable 
efte&s  of  the  dofe  difappear,  commonly  with  two  or 
three  flools.  The  patient  then  finds  himfelf  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  diforder  ;  and  has  feldom  occafion  to  repeat 
the  medicine  above  two  or  three  times  to  complete  a 
cure.  The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  call  this  fhrub  chei  or 
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tea,  from  their  drinking,  in  common,  a  weak  infufion  of  Rbaea 
it,  as  we  do  the  Chinefe  plant  of  that  name.  This 
praftice  fhows  that  the  plant,  ufed  in  fmall  quantities, 
mull  be  innocent.  Profefior  Pallas  informs  me,  that  he 
fent  fome  time  ago  fome  of  this  fhrub  dried  to  ProfefTor 
Koelpin  at  Stetin  ;  and  he  fhowed  me  a  letter  fronx 
that  gentleman,  where  he  fays,  that  lie  has  given  it 
with  fuccefs  in  feveral  cafes,  particularly  in  what  he 
calls  the  arthritica  ’venerea ,  with  a  tophus  arthritic  us  on 
the  carpus,  and  it  produced  a  complete  cure.  It  muft 
be  remarked,  that  the  dofe  which  thefe  hardy  Sibe¬ 
rians  take,  who  are  alfo  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it 
as  tea,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  too  ftrong  for  our 
countrymen  ;  however,  it  is  a  medicine  which  we 
may  certainly  give  with  fafety,  beginning  with  fmall 
dofes.” 

RHCEA.  See  Rhea. 

RHCEADEiE  ( rheeas ,  Linnaeus’s  name,  after  Di- 
ofcorides,  for  the  red  poppy),  the  name  of  the  27th 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method, 
confuting  of  poppy  and  a  few  genera  which  referable 
it  in  habit  and  llrudlure.  See  Botany,  p.  462. 

RHOMBOIDES,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral  fi¬ 
gure  wliofe  oppofite  Tides  and  angles  are  equal,  but  is 
neither  equilateral  nor  equiangular. 

Rhomboides,  in  anatomy,  a  thin,  broad,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  fquare  flefhy  mufcle,  fituated  between  the  bafis 
of  the  fcapula  and  the  fpina  dorfi  ;  fo  called  from  its 
figure.  Its  general  ufe  is  to  draw  backward  and  up¬ 
ward  the  fubfpinal  portion  of  the  bafis  fcapular. 

RHOMBUS,  in  geometry,  an  oblique-angled  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  or  quadrilateral  figure,  vvhofe  Tides  are 
equal  and  parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the 
oppofite  ones  being  obtufe  and  two  acute. 

RHONE,  one  of  the  largefl  rivers  in  France,  which, 
riling  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  pafles  through 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  vifits  that  city,  and  then  runs  fouth- 
weft.  to  Lyons  ;  where,  joining  the  river  Soane,  it  con* 
tinues  its  courfe  due  fouth,  palling  by  Orange,  Avig¬ 
non,  and  Arles,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little 
above  Marfeilles. 

RHOPIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  triandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  fexpartite  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  nor  any  ftamina ;  die  three  anther®  are 
each  attached  to  one  of  the  flyli  ;  the  capfule  is  tri- 
coccous  and  fexlocular,  each  containing  two  feeds. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  meborea,  a  native  of 
Guiana.  This  is  a  fhrub  rifing  about  three  or  four 
feet  in  height.  The  flowers  grow  in  the  form  of  a  co- 
rymbus  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour  ;  the  cap¬ 
fules  are  black. 

RHOPOL  A,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals  are  four,  ob¬ 
long,  obtufe,  and  narrowing  at  the  bafe  ;  the  flamina 
are  four,  inferted  in  the  corolla,  and  have  large  anthe- 
r®  ;  the  feed-veflel  unilocular,  and  contains  one  feed. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  montana.  This  is 
a  fhrubby  plant  growing  in  Guiana,  and  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  branches  fent  off  from  its  trunk  in 
every  direction,  and  for  the  fetid  fmell  of  the  wood  and 
bark  of  this  plant. 
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Rht.barb  RHUBARB.  See  Rheum. 

II  RHUMB,  in  navigation,  a  vertical  circle  of  any  gi- 

ven  place,  or  interfe&ion  of  fncli  a  circle  with  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  in  which  lafl  fenfe  rhumb  is  the  fame  with  a 
point  of  the  compafs. 

Rhumb -Line  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  line  which  a  (hip  de- 
feribes  when  failing  in  the  fame  collateral  point  of  the 
compafs,  or  oblique  to  the  meridians. 

RHUS,  sumach,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  order, 
j Dumqfr.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite;  the  petals  five; 
the  berry  monofpermous.  There  are  24  fpecies,  of 
which  the  moil  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved  fumach,  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Palelhne. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  are  ufed  inilead  of  oak-bark 
for  tanning  of  leather  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  1 111  key 
leather  is  all  tanned  with  this  Hi  rub.  It  has  a  ligneous 
flalk,  .  which  divides  at  bottom  into  many  irregular 
branches,  rifing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  the 
bark  is  hairy,  of  an  herbaceous  brown  colour;  the  leaves 
are  winged,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  bluntly  fawed  on  their  edges, 
hairy  on  thei?  under  fide,  of  a  yellowiih-green  colour, 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches ;  the  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles  on  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous  colour,  each  panicle 
being  compofed  of  feveral  fpikes  of  flowers  fitting  clofe 
to  the  footllalks.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  fort  are 
ufed  in  medicine;  and  are  efteem£d  very  reflringent  and 
Hiptic. 

2.  The  typhinum,  Virginian  fumach,  or  vinegar  plant, 
grows  naturally  in  almofl  every  part  of  North  America. 
This  hath  a  woody  flem,  with  many  irregular  branches, 
which  are  generally  crooked  and  deformed.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  with  a  foft  velvet-like  down,  rc- 
fembling  greatly  that  of  a  young  flag’s  horn,  both  in 
colour  and  texture,  from  whence  the  common  people 
have  given  it  the  appellation  of  flag's  horn  ;  the  leaves 
are  winged,  compofed  of  fix  or  feven  pair  of  oblong 
heart-fhaped  lobes,  terminated  *  by  an  odd  one,  ending 
in  acute  points,  hairy  on  their  underfide,  as  is  alfo  the 
midrib.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  tufts  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds,  inclo- 
fed  in  purple  woolly  fucculent  covers ;  fo  that  the 
bunches  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour  in  autumn  ; 
and  the  leaves,  before  they  fall  in  autumn,  change  to  a 
purplifh  colour  at  firfl,  and  before  they  fall  to  a  feuille- 
mort.  This  plant,  originally  a  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  lias  been  long  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Germany, 

*  and  is  lately  introduced  into  Ruflia.  It  has  got  the 
name  of  the  vinegar  plant  from  the  double  reafon  of  the 
young  germen  of  its  fruit,  when  fermented,  producing 
either  new  or  adding  to  the  flrength  of  old  weak  vine¬ 
gar,  whilfl  ripe  berries  afford  an  agreeable  acid,  which 
might  fupply  the  place  when  neceflary  of  the  citric  acid. 
The  powerful  aflringency  of  this  plant  in  all  its  parts 
recommends  it  as  ufeful  in  feveral  of  the  arts.  As  for 
example,  the  ripe  berries  boiled  with  alum  make  a  good 
dye  for  hats.  The  plant  in  all  its  parts  may  be  ufed 
as  a  fuccedaneum  for  oak-bark  in  tanning,  efpecially  the 
white  glove  leather.  It  will  likewife  anfwer  to  prepare 
a  dye  for  black,  green,  and  yellow  colours  ;  and  with 
martial  vitriol  it  makes  a  good  ink.  The  milky  juice 
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that  flows  from  inelfions  made  in  the  trunk  or  branches,  Rhus, 
makes  when  dried  the  balls  of  a*  varnifh  little  inferior  — -v"*" 
to  the  Chinefe.  Bees  are  remarkably  fond  of  its  flowers; 
and  it  affords  more  honey  than  any  of  the  flowering 
fhrubs,  fo  that  it  may  prove  a  ufeful  branch  of  econo¬ 
my,  where  rearing  thefe  infers  is  an  pbje£l.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  America  ufe  the  dried  leaves  as  tobacco. 

3 .  The  glabrum,  with  winged  leaves,  grows  naturally 
in  many  parts  of  North  America  ;  this  is  commonly 
titled  by  the  gardeners  Neva  England  fumach .  The 
flem  of  this  is  flronger  and  riles  higher  than  that  of  the 
former;  the  branches  fpiead  more  horizontally;  they 
are  not  quite  fo  downy  as  thofe  of  the  laft,  and  the 
down  is  of  a  brownifh  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  compofed 
of  many  more  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  fmooth  on  both 
fides ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  panicles,  which 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

4. TheCarolinianum,  with  fawedwinged  leaves,  grows 
naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the  feeds  of  this  were  brought 
from  thence  by  the  late  Mr  Catefby,  who  has  given  a 
figure  of  the  plant  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Carolina. 

This  is  by  the  gardeners  called  the  fcarlet  Carolina  fu« 
much  ;  it  rifes  commonly  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight 
feet,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches,  which  are 
fmootli,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  pounced  over  with  a 
greyifh  powder,  as  are  alfo  the  footflalks  of  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  thefe  arc  not  always  placed 
exadlly  oppofite  on  the  midrib,  but  arc  fometimes  al¬ 
ternate.  Tire  upper  fide  of  the  lobes  are  of  a  dark 
green,  and  their  under  hoary,  but  fmooth.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  very 
clofe  panicles,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour. 

5.  The  Canadenfe,  with  winged  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
grows  naturally  in  Canada,  Maryland,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  fmooth  branches 
of  a  purple  colour,  covered  with  a  grey  pounce.  The 
leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  ;  the  lobes  are  fpear-fhaped, 
fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
fnrface,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  fmooth. 

The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  large  panicles,  which  are  compofed  of  feveral  fmaller, 
each  {landing  upon  feparate  footflalks ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  the  whole  panicle  is  covered 
with  a  grey  pounce,  as  if  it  had  been  fcattered  over 
them. 

6.  The  copallinum,  or  narrow-leaved  fumach,  grows- 
naturally  in  il,ofl  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  beach  fumach ,  probably  from  the 
place  where  it  grows.  This  is  of  humbler  growth  than 
either  of  the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  high  in  Britain,  dividing  into  many  fp reading 
branches,  which  arc  fmooth,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
clofely  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four 
or  five  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  fides,  and  in  autumn 
change  purplifh.  The  midrib,  which  fuflaius  the  lobes, 
has  on  each  fide  a  winged  or  leafy  border,  which  runs 
from  one  pair  of  lobes  to  another,  ending  in  joints  at 
each  pair,  by  which  it  is  eafily  diflinguifhed  from  the 
other  forts..  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  pani¬ 
cles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  yellowifli  herba¬ 
ceous  colour. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  fix  foits  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in 
the  open  air  here.  The  firft  and  fourth  forts  are  not 
quite  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  fo  mnft  have  a  better  fi¬ 
xation,  other  wife  their  branches  will  be  injured  by  fe- 
vere  froft  in  the  winter.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  if  fown  in  autumn  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  fpring  ;  but  if  they  are  fown  in  fpring, 
they  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  fpring  *,  they  may 
be  either  fown  in  pots,  or  the  full  ground.  If  they 
are  fown  in  pots  in  autumn,  the  pots  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  the  feeds  may 
be  protected  from  hard  froft ;  and  in  the  fpring,  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  the 
plants  will  foon  rife,  and  have  thereby  more  time  to  get 
ftrength  before  winter.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muff  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun  ;  in  the  fummer,  they  muft  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  watered.  Toward  au¬ 
tumn  it  will  be  proper  to  ftint  their  growth  by  keeping 
them  dry,  that  the  extremity  of  their  fhoots  may  har¬ 
den  ;  for  if  they  are  replete  with  moifture,  the  early 
frofts  in  autumn  will  pinch  them,  which  will  caufe  their 
fhoots  to  decay  almoft  to  the  bottom  if  the  plants  are 
not  fcreened  from  them.  If  the  pots  are  put  under  a 
common  frame  in  autumn,  it  will  fecure  the  plants  from 
injury :  for  while  they  are  young  and  the  fhoots  foft, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  fuffering,  if  the  winter  proves 
very  fevere  ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  muft  always  en¬ 
joy  the  open  air,  therefore  fhould  never  be  covered  but 
in  froft.  The  fpring  following,  juft  before  the  plants 
begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  the  roots  ;  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  uurfery,  in  rows  three  feet  afunder, 
and  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they 
may  (land  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and  then  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

7.  B elides  thefe,  Linnaeus  has  included  in  this  genus 
the  toxicodendron  or  poifon-tree,  under  the  name  of 
thus  vernix  or  poifon-ojh.  This  grows  naturally  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pen fyl vania,  New  England,  Carolina,  and  Japan, 
rifing  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of  20 
feet  and  upwards  ;  though  in  this  country  it  is  feldom 
feen  above  12,  by  reafon  of  the  plants- being  extremely 
tender.  The  bark  is  brown,  inclining  to  grey  ;  the 
branches  are  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  compofed  of 
three  or  four  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
The  lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  fhape,  but  for  the  moft 
part  they  are  oval  and  fpear-fhaped.  The  footftalks 
become  of  a  bright  purple  towards  the  latter  part  of 
fummer,  and  in  autumn  all  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful 
purple  before  they  fall  off. 

All  the  fpecies  of  fumach  abound  with  an  acrid  milky 
juice,  which  is  reckoned  poifonous;  but  this  property  is 
moft  remarkable  in  the  vernix.  The  moft  diftind  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Profeffor  Kalin’s  Travels 
in  North  America.  “  An  incifion  (fays  he)  being 
made  into  the  tree,  a  whitifh  yellow  juice,  which  has  a 
naufeous  fmell,  comes  out  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood.  This  tree  is  not  known  for  its  good  qualities, 
but  greatly  fo  for  the  effed  of  its  poifon ;  which,  tho’ 
it  is  noxious  to  fome  people,  yet  does  not  in  the  leaf!: 
affed  others.  And  therefore  one  perfon  can  handle 
the  tree  as  he  pleafes,  cut  it,  peel  off  its  bark,  rub  it  or 
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the  wood  upon  bis  bands,  fmell  at  it,  fpread  the  juice 
upon  his  fkin,'and  make  more  experiments,  with  no  in¬ 
convenience  to*  him  ft  If ;  another  perfon,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  dares  not  meddle  with  the  tree  while  its  wood  is 
frdh  ;  nor  can  he  venture  to  touch  a  hand  which  has 
handled  it,  nor  even  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fmoke  of 
a  fire  which  is  made  with  this  wood,  without  foon  feel¬ 
ing  its  bad  effects  y  for  the  face,  the  hands,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  whole  body,  fwclls  excefftvely,  and  is  af- 
feded  with  a  very  acute  pam.  Sometimes  bladders  or 
blilters  arife  in  great  plenty,  and  make  the  Tick  perfon 
look  as  if  he  was  infeded  by  a  leprofy.  In  fome  peo¬ 
ple  the  external  thin  fkin,  or  cuticle,  peels  off  in  a  few 
days,  as  is  the  cafe  when  a  perfon  has  fcalded  or  burnt 
any  part  of  his  body.  Nay,  the  nature  of  fome  perfons 
will  not  even  allow  them  to  approach  the  place  where 
the  tree  grows,  or  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  wind 
when  it  carries  the  effluvia  or  exhalations  of  this  tree 
with  it,  without  letting  them  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
the  fvvelling  which  I  have  juft  now  deferibed.  1  heir 
eyes  are  fometimes  fhut  up  for  one,  or  two,  or  more 
days  together,  by  the  fwelling.  I  know  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  could  without  danger  handle  this  tree  in 
what  manner  he  pleafed,  whereas  the  other  could  not 
come  near  it  without  fwelling.  A  perfon  fometimes 
does  not  know  that  he  has  touched  this  poifonous  plant,- 
or  that  he  has  been  near  it,  before  his  face  and  hands- 
fhow  it  by  their  fwelling,  J  have  known  old  people 
who  were  more  afraid  of  this  tree  than  of  a  viper ;  and 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  perfon  who,  merely  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  it,  was  fwelled  to  fueh  a  degree,- 
that  he  was  as  ftiff  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  could' only  be 
turned  about  in  fheet£. 

“  I  have  tried  experiments  of  every  kind  with  the 
poifon-tree  on  myfelf.  I  have  fpread  its  juice  upon  my 
hands,  cut  and  broke  its  branches,  peeled  off  its  bark, 
and  rubbed  my  hands  with  it,  fmelt  at  it,  carried  pieces 
of  it  in  my  bare  hands,  and  repeated  all  this  frequently, 
without  feeling  the  baneful  effeds  fo  commonly  annex¬ 
ed  to  it ;  but  I,  however,  once  experienced,  that  the 
poifon  of  the  fumach  was  not  entirely  without  effed 
upon  me.  On  a  hot  day  in  fummer,  as  I  was  in  fome 
degree  of  perfpiration,  I  cut  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and' 
carried  it  in  my  hand  for  about  half  an  hour  together, 
and  fmelt  at  it  now  and  then.  I  felt  no  effeds  from  it 
in  the  evening.  But  next  morning  I  awoke  with  a 
violent  itching  of  my  eye-lids  and  the  parts  thereabouts; 
and  this  was  fo  painful,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
hands  from  it.  It  ceafed  after  I  had  wafhed  my  eyes 
for  a  while  with  very  cold  water.  But  my  eye-lids 
were  very  ftiff  all  that  day.  At  night  the  itching  re¬ 
turned  ;•  arid  in  the  morning  when  I  awake,  I  felt  it  as 
ill  as  the  morning  before,  and  I  ufed  the  fame  remedy 
againft  it.  However,  it  continued  almoft  for  a  whole 
week  together ;  and  my  eyes  were  very  red,  and  my 
eye-lids  were  with  difficulty  moved  during  all  that  time. 
My  pain  ceafed  entirely  afterwards.  About  the  fame 
time  I  had  fpread  the  juice  of  the  tree  very  thick  upon 
my  hand.  Three  days  after,  they  occafioned  blifters, 
which  foon  went  off  without  affeding  me  much.  I 
have  not  experienced  any  thing  more  of  the  effeds  of 
this  plant,  nor  had  I  any  defire  fo  to  do.  However,  I 
found  that  it  could  not  exert  its  power  upon  me  when 
I  was  not  perfpiring. 

**  I  have  never  heard  that  the  poifon  of  this  fumach 
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has  been  mortal,  but  the  pain  ceafes  after  a  few  days 
duration.  The  natives  formerly  made  their  flutes  of 
this  tree,  becaufc  it  has  a  great  deal  of  pith.  Some 
people  allured  me,  that  a  perfon  fuffering  from  its  noi- 
fome  exhalations,  would  eafily  recover  by  fpreading  a 
mixture  of  the  wood  burnt  to  charcoal,  and  hog’s  lard, 
upon  the  fwelled  parts.  Some  afferted,  that  they  had 
really  tried  this  remedy.  In  fome  places  this  tree  is 
rooted  out,  on  purpofe  that  its  poifon  may  not  affedl 
the  workmen.” 

The  natives  are  faid  to  diftinguifh  this  tree  in  the 
dark  by  its  extreme  coldnefs  to  the  touch.  The  juice 
of  fome  kinds  of  fumach,  when  expofed  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  becomes  fo  thick  and  clammy,  that  it  is  ufed 
for  bird-lime,  and  the  infpiflated  juice  of  the  poifon-afh 
is  faid  to  be  the  fine  varnifh  of  Japan.  A  cataplafm 
made  with  the  frefli  juice  of  the  poifon-afh,  applied  to 
the  feet,  is  faid  by  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Barbadoes,  to  kill  the  vermin  called  by  the  Weft  In¬ 
dians  chigers.  Very  good  vinegar  is  made  from  an  in- 
fufion  of  the  fruit  of  an  American  fumach,  which  for 
that  reafon  is  called  the  vinegar-tree .  The  refln  called 
gum  copal  is  from  the  rhus  copallinum.  See  Copal. 

RHYME,  Rhime,  Ryme ,  or  Rime ,  in  poetry,  the 
fimilar  found  or  cadence  and  termination  of  two  words 
which  end  two  verfes,  & c.  Or  rhyme  is  a  fimilitude  of 
found  between  the  iaft  fyllable  or  fyllabies  of  a  verfe, 
fucceeding  either  immediately  or  at  a  diftance  of  two 
or  three  lines.  See  Poetry,  n°  177,  &c. 

RHYMER  (  Thomas  the),  was  a  native  of  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Earlftown,  in  the  county  of  Berwick.  His  real 
name  and  title  was  Sir  Thomas  Lermont.  He  lived  at 
the  weft  end? of  Earlftown,  where  part  of  his  houfe  is 
ftill  Handing,  called  Rhymer’s  Tower ;  and  there  is  a 
ftone  built  in  the  fore  wall  of  the  church  with  this  in- 
fcription  on  it, 

Auld  Rhymer’s  race  lies  in  this  place. 

He  lived  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  contemporary 
with  one  of  the  earls  of  March,  who  lived  in  the  fame 
place. 

RHYTHM,  in  mufic,  the  variety  in  the  movement, 
as  to  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs,  length  or  fhortnefs,  of 
the  notes.  Or  it  may  be  defined  more  generally,  the 
proportion  which  the  parts  of  the  motion  have  to  each 
other. 

RIAL,  or  Ryal,  a  Spanifh  coin.  See  Money- 
Tab/e. 

Rial,  or  Royal ,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  piece  of  gold 
anciently  current  among  us  for  10  s. 

RIBAN,  or  Ribban,  in  heraldry,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  bend.  See  Heraldry,  p.  447. 

RIBAND,  or  Ribbon,  a  narrow  fort  of  filk,  chief¬ 
ly  ufed  for  head-ornaments,  badges  of  chivalry,  &c. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  curious  and  valuable  branch  of  manu¬ 
factures  is  managed,  a  view  of  the  ribbon-weaver  at  hi3 
loom  is  reprefented  in  Plate  CCCCXXXV.  where, 
1.  Is  the  frame  of  the  loom.  2.  The  caftle,  contain- 
mg  48  pulleys.  3.  The  branches,  on  which  the  pul¬ 
leys  turn.  4.  The  tires,  or  the  riding-cords,  which  run 
on  the  pulleys,  and  pull  up  the  high-lifTes.  5.  The 
lift-flicks,  to  which  the  high-lifTes  are  tied.  6.  The 
high-lifTes,  or  lifts,  are  a  number  of  long  threads,  with 
platines,  ©r  plate-leads,  at  the  bottom  j  and  ringlets,  or 


loops,  about  their  middle,  through  which  the  cords  or 
crofs-threads  of  the  ground-harnefs  ride.  7.  The  plate- 
leads,  or  platines,  are  flat  pieces  of  lead,  of  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad  at  the  top, 
but  round  at  the  bottom  ;  fome  ufe  black  dates  inftead 
of  them  ;  their  ufe  is  to  pull  down  thofe  liffes  which  the 
workman  had  raifed  by  the  treddle,  after  his  foot  is  ta¬ 
ken  off.  8.  The  branches  or  cords  of  the  ground  har- 
nefs,  which  go  thro’  the  loops  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
liffes  :  on  the  well-ordering  of  thefe  cords  chiefly  de¬ 
pends  the  art  of  ribbon-weaving,  becaufe  it  is  by  means 
of  this  contrivance  that  the  weaver  draws  in  the  thread 
or  filk  that  makes  the  flower,  and  rejeCls  or  excludes 
the  reft.  9.  The  batton  :  this  is  the  wooden  frame 
that  holds  the  reed  or  fhuttle,  and  beats  or  clofes  the 
work  :  where,  ohferve,  that  the  ribbon-weaver  does  not 
beat  his  work  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  fhuttle  is  paffed,  and 
his  hand  is  taken  away,  the  batton  is  forced,  by  a  fpring 
from  the  top,  to  beat  the  work  clofe.  10.  The  fhuttle, 
or  reed.  1 1 .  The  fpring  of  the  batton,  by  which  it* 
is  made  to  clofe  tHe  work.  1 2 .  The  long-harnefs  are 
the  front-reeds,  by  which  the  figure  is  raifed.  1 3,  The 
linguas  are  the  long  pieces  of  round  or  fquare  lead, 
tied  to  the  end  of  each  thread  of  the  long-harnefs  to 
keep  them  tight.  14.  The  broad  piece  of  wood,  about 
a  foot  fquare,  leaning  fomewhat  forward,  intended  to 
cafe  the  weaver  as  he  ftoops  to  his  fhuttle  ;  it  is  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  breaft-beam.  Some  weavers,  in¬ 
ftead  of  this,  have  a  contrivance  of  a  cord  or  rope  that 
is  faftened  to  the  front-frame,  and  comes  acrofs  his 
breaft;  this  is  called  a  JlopfalL  15.  The  feat -bench  ; 
this  leans  forward  very  much.  16.  The  foot-ftep  to 
the  treddles.  17.  The  breaft-beam,  being  a  crofs-bar 
that  paffes  from  one  of  the  iiandards  to  the  other,  fo 
as  to  front  the  workman’s  breaft :  to  this  breafl-bar  is 
fixed  a  roil,  upon  which  the  ribbon  paffes  in  its  way  to 
be  rolled  upon  the  roller,  that  turns  a  little  below.  18. 
The  clamps,  or  pieces  of  wood,  in  which  the  broaches 
that  confine  the  treddles  reft.  1 9.  The  treddles  are  long 
narrow  pieces  of  wood,  to  the  ends  of  which  the  cords 
that  move  the  liffes  are  faftened.  20.  The  treddle-cords 
are  only  diftinguifhed  from  the  riding-cords  by  a  board 
full  of  holes,  which  divide  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
plate-leads,  which  are  tied  to  the  high-lifTes,  from  pull¬ 
ing  them  too  high  when  the  workman’s  foot  is  off  the 
treddle :  which  flop  is  made  by  a  knot  m  the  treddle- 
cord,  too  big  to  be  forced  through  that  hole  in  the 
board.  21.  The  lames  are  two  pieces  of  thin  narrow 
boards,  only  ufed  in  plain  works,  and  then  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  long-harnefs.  22.  The  knee-roll,  by 
which  the  weaver  rolls  up  his  ribbon  as  he  fees  pro¬ 
per,  or  by  bit  and  bit  as  it  is  finifhed.  23.  The  back- 
rolls,  on  which  the  warp  is  rolled.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  is  always  as  many  rolls  as  colours 
in  the  work  to  be  wove.  24.  The  clamps,  which  fup- 
port  the  rollers.  25.  The  returning* flicks,  or,  as 
others  call  them,  the  returns ,  or  the  tumblers ,  or  pul - 
leysf  to  which  jhe  tiers  are  tied,  to  clear  the  courfe 
of  cords  through  the  high- liffes.  26.  The  catch-board 
for  the  tumblers.  27.  The  tire-board.  28.  The  but¬ 
tons  for  the  knee-rolls  and  treddle-board,  deferibed  in 
number  20. 

Ribbons  of  all  forts  are  prohibited  from  being  im¬ 
ported. 

RIBANDS  (from  rib  and  bencJ)}  in  naval  architec- 
2  ture 


Riband, 

Ribands. 
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Ribands,  ture,  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of  timber,  nailed  up- 
Rlbe3,  on  the  outfude  of  the  ribs,  from  the  Hem  to  the  dern- 
pod,  fo  as  to  envelope  the  (hip  lengthwife,  and  appear 
on  her  fide  and  bottom  like  the  meridians  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe.  The  ribands  being  judicioufly  ar¬ 
ranged  with  regard  to  their  height  and  didance  from 
each  other,  and  forming  regular  fweeps  about  the  (hip’s 
body,  will  compofe  a  kind  of  frame,  whofe  interior  fur- 
face  will  determine  the  curve  of  all  the  intermediate 
or  filling-timbers  which  are  dationed  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones.  As  the  figure  of  the  (hip’s  bottom  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  of  a  conoid,  and  the  ribands  have  a 
limited  breadth,  it  is  apparent  that  they  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  convex  furface  without  forming  a  double 
curve,  which  will  be  partly  vertical  and  partly  hori¬ 
zontal  ;  fo  that  the  vertical  eurve  will  increafe  by  ap¬ 
proaching  the  llem,  and  fiill  more  by  drawing  near  the 
dern-pod.  It  ra  alfo  evident,  that  by  deviating  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  (hip’s  length,  as  they  approach 
the  extreme  breadth  at  the  mid(hip-frame,  the  ribands 
will'  alfo  form  an  horizontal  curve.  The  lowed  of  thefe, 
which  is  termined  upon  the  dem  and  dern-pod,  at 
the  height  of  the  rifing-line  of  the  door,  and  anfwers 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  floor-timber  upon  the  mid(hip- 
frame,  is  called  th ejloor-riband.  That  which  coincides 
with  the  wing-tranfom,  at  the  height  of  the  lower-deck 
upon  the  mid(hip-frame,  is  termed  the  breadth  riband ; 
all  the  red,  which  arc  placed  between  thefe  two,  are 
called  intermediate  ribands.  See  Ship-building. 

RIBES,  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry-bush:  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  36th  order,  Pomace*.  There  are  five 
petals,  and  damina  inferted  into  the  calyx  ;  the  dyle  is 
bifid ;  the  berry  polyfpermous,  inferior. 

The  currant  and  the  goofeberry  were  long  confider- 
ed  each  as  a  feparate  genus  ;  riles  the  currant,  and 
grojfularia  the  goofeberry  ;  but  they  are  now  joined 
together,  the  groffularia  being  made  a  fpecies  of  ribes  ; 
all  the  currant  kinds  having  inermous  or  thornlefs 
branches,  and  racemous  cluders  of  flowers  and  fruit  ; 
and  the  goofeberry  have  fpinous  branches,  and  flowers 
and  fruit  for  the  mod  part  fingly. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  the  currant-tree,  two  of 
which,  and  their  varieties,  merit  culture  for  their  fruit; 
the  other  as  a  plant  of  variety  or  obfervation  :  all  of 
which  are  inermous  or  unarmed,  having  no  thorns  on 
the  branches. 

1.  Rubrum,  common  red-currant  tree,  See.  hath  a 
4  /hrubby  ftem,  dividing  low  into  many  branches,  form¬ 
ing  a  bu(hy  head,  five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  without 
thorns  ;  broad  trilobate  leaves,  and  fmooth  pendulous 
cluders  of  plane  greenilh  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall 
cluders  of  berries.  It  grows  naturally  in  woods1  and  the 
hedges  in  mod  parts  of  Europe,  and  comprifes  all  forts 
of  red  and  white  currants  ;  as,  common  fmall  red  cur¬ 
rant — large  bunched  red  currant—  Champaigne  pale- 
red  currant — common  fmall  white  currant — large  white 
Dutch  currant — yellow  blotched-leaved  currant — fil- 
ver  driped  leaved — gold  driped  leaved — goofeberry- 
leaved.  All  thefe  forts  are  varieties  of  one  fpecies, 
ribes  rubrum,  or  common  red  currant ;  it  being  the 
parent  from  which  all  the  others  were  fird  obtained 
from  the  feed,  and  improved  by  culture.  They  all 
flower  in  the  fpring,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  and 


July  ;  and  by  having  the  trees  in  different  fituations  and  Ribes; 
modes  of  training,  fuch  as  plantations  of  dandards  in  '  -  * 
the  open  quarters  for  the  general  fupply,  others  train¬ 
ed  againd  walls  or  pales  of  different  afpe&,  the  fruit 
may  be  continued  ripe  in  good  perfe&ion  from  about 
the  middle  of  June  until  November,  provided  the  later 
crops  are  defended  with  mats  or  nets  from  the  birds. 

2.  The  nigrum,  or  black  currant  tree,  hath  a  (hrub- 
by  dem,  dividing  low  into  many  branches,  forming  a 
budiy  head  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  broad  trilobate  leaves 
of  a  rank  odour,  and  having  racemous  cluders  of  ob- 
long  greeni(h  dowers,  fucceeded  by  thin  cluders  of 
black  berries.  The  fruit  of  this  fpecies  being  of  a 
drong  flavour,  and  fomewhat  phyfical  reli(h,  is  not  ge¬ 
nerally  liked;  it,  however,  is  accounted  very  wholefonie: 
there  is  alfo  made  of  it  a  fyrup  of  high  edimation 
for  fore  throats  and  quinfies  ;  hence  the  fruit  is  often 
called  fquinancy  berries.  There  is  a  variety  called  the 
Penn/yhatiian  black  currant ,  having  fmaller  (hoots  and 
leaves,  not  drong  feented,  and  fmall  fruit  but  of  little 
value  ;  fo  the  (hrub  is  edeemed  only  for  variety  and 
(hrubberies.  The  mode  of  bearing  of  all  the  varieties 
of  currants  is  both  in  the  old  and  young  wood  all 
along  the  frdes  of  the  branches  and  (hoots,  often  upon 
a  fort  of  fmall  fprigs  and  fnags,  producing  the  fruit  in 
numerous-  long  pendulous  cluders. 

3.  The  groffularia,  or  common  goofeberry  bu(h,  rifes 
with  a  low  (hrubby  dem,  dividing  low  into  a  very  bran¬ 
chy  bu(hy  head,  armed  with  fpines ;  trilobate  fmallifii 
leaves,  having  hairy  ciliated  footdalks-;  and  fmall  green - 
i(h  dowers,  fucceeded  by  hairy  berries.  It  confids  of 
many  varieties,  of  different  fizes  and  colours. 

4.  The  reclinatum,  or  reclinated  broad-leaved  goofe¬ 
berry- bu(h,  rifes  with  a  low  (hrubby  dem,  and  reclina^ 
ted  fomewhat  prickly  branches,  trilobate  broadifh  leaves*, 
and  fmall  greenidt  flowers,  having  the  pedunculi  fur* 
niihed  with  triphyllous  bra&ea. 

5.  The  oxyacanthoides,  or  oxyacantha-leaved  goofe¬ 
berry,  hath  a  (hrubby  dem,  and  branches  armed  on 
all  fides  with  fpines;  and  largifh  trilobate  hawthorn 
leaves. 

6.  The  uva  crifpa,  or  fmooth  goofeberry*,  hath  a 
(hrubby  dem,  and  branches  armed  with  fpines ;  trilo¬ 
bate  leaves  ;  pedicles  having  monophyllous  bradtea  :  and 
fmooth  fruit. 

7.  The  cynofbati,  or  prickly-fruited  goofeberry  bufh, 
hath  a  (hrubby  dem  and  branches,  armed  with  fpines,. 
modly  at  the  axillas,  and  prickly  fruit  in  cluders. 

All  the  above  (even  Tpecies  of  ribes,  both  currants* 
and  goofeberry  kinds,  and  their  refpe&ive  varieties,-* 
are  very*  hardy  fhrubs,  that  profper  almod  anywhere, 
both  in  open  and  fhady  fituations;  and  in  any  com¬ 
mon  foil ;  bearing  plentifully  in  any  expofure,  though 
in.  open  funny  fituations  they  produce  the  larged  and 
faired  fruit,  ripening  to  a  richer  vinous  flavour  ;  but 
it  is  eligible  to  plant  them  in  different  fituations  and" 
afpe&s,  in  order  to  have  the  fruit  as  early  and  late  as 
poflible. 

They  are  commonly  planted  in  the  kitchen-garden,1 
modly  as  dwarf  dandards,  in  the  open  quarters,  for* 
the  general  fupply  .;  being  difpofed  fometimes  in  con¬ 
tinued  plantations  in  rows;  eight  or  ten  feet  by  fix 
afunder,  where  great  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  re¬ 
quired  for  market  or  other  large  fupplies  ;  and  are 
fometimes  difpofed  in  Angle  ranges  round  the  outward 
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Rib?s  edge  of  the  quarters,  eight  feet  afunder  ;  frequently  in 
Jlt  fmgle  crofs  rows,  in  order  to  divide  the  ground  into 

^■iccia*  feparate  wide  plats  or  breaks,  of  from  20  to  30  or  40 
v  feet  wide,  which  alfo  ferves  to  fhelter  the  ground  a 
little  in  winter ;  in  all  of  which  methods  of  planting 
them  as  ftandards,  they  fhonld  be  generally  trained  up 
to  a  Angle  Hem  about  a  foot  high,  then  fuffered  to 
*  branch  out  every  way  all  around  into  bnfhy  heads, 
keeping  the  mtddle,  however,  open,  and  the  branches 
moderately  thin,  to  admit  the  fun  and  free  air  ;  though 
if  fome  are  fanned,  that  is,  trimmed  011  two  lides.op- 
pofitely,  fo  as  to  make  the  other  branches  range  in  a 
line  like  an  efpalier,  they  will  take  up  much,  lefs  of 
the  ground,  and,  by  admitting  the  fun  and  air  more 
freely,  they  will  produce  large  fair  fruit.  They  are 
likewife  trained  againfl  walls  or  palings,  like  other  wall- 
trees,  but  principally  fome  of  the  large  red  and  white 
Dutch  currants,  in  which  they  will  produce  fine  large 
fruit,  and  thofe  againlt  any  fouth  fence  will  ripen  ear¬ 
ly,  and  be  high  flavoured  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  plant  a 
few  both  againfl:  louth,  north,  eaft,  and  weft  walls,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  fruit  ripe  both  early  and  late,  in 
a  long  fuccefiion.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  plant  a  few  of 
the  fineft  forts  of  goofeberries  againft  a  warm  fence, 
both  to  have  early  green  goofeberries  for  tarts,  &c.  as 
well  as  to  ripen  early  ;  and  they  will  grow  very  large 
and  fine.  Sometimes  both  currants  and  goofeberries 
are  alfo  trained  in  low  efpali'ers  for  variety,  and  they 
produce  very  fine  fruit. 

The  fruits  both  of  the  currant  and  goofeberry  are 
of  an  acid  and  -cooling  nature,  and  as  fuch  are  foroe- 
times  ufed  in  medicine,  efpecially  the  juice  reduced  to 
a  jelly  by  boiling  with  fugar.  From  the  juice  of  cur¬ 
rants  alfo  a  very  agreeable  wine  is  made. 

RICAUT,  or  Rycaut  (Sir  Paul),  an  eminent 
Englifti  traveller,  of  the  time  of  whofe  birth  we  find 
no  account;  but  in  1661,  he  was  appointed  fecretary 
to  the  earl  of  Winchelfea,  who  was  fent  ambaffador 
extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  During  liis 
continuance  in  that  ftation,  he  wrote,  *6  Phe  prefent 
State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  three  books,  contain¬ 
ing  the  maxims  of  the  Turkifh  policy,  their  religion, 
and  military  difcipline,”  London,  folio,  1670.  He  af¬ 
terwards  refided  1 1  years  as  confnl  at  Smyrna,  where, 
at  the  command  of  Charles  II.  he  compofed  “  The  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  anno 
Chrijlt  1 678.”  On  his  return,  Lord  Clarendon  being 
appointed  lord-lientenant  of  Ireland,  made  him  his  prin¬ 
cipal  fecretary  for  Leinfter  and  Connaught :  king 
James  II.  knighted  him  ;  and  made  him  one  of  the  pri¬ 
vy  council  in  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  admi¬ 
ralty  ;  all  which  he  held  to  the  Revolution.  He  was 
-employed  by  King^  William  as  refident  at  the  Hanfe- 
towns  in  Lower  Saxony,  where  he  continued  for  ten 
years  ;  but  being  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  he 
obtained  leave  to  return  in  1 700,  and  died  the  fame  year. 
Ricaut  continued  “  Knolles’s  Hiftory  of  the  Turks* 
and  Platina’s  Lives  of  the  Popes 5”  befides  which,  there 
are  fome  other  produ&ions  under  his  name. 

RICCIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  natural  order 
of  algas,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  no  calyx,  but  a  veficular  cavity  within  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  leaf.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  the  antherae 
are  cylindrical,  and  feffile,  placed  on  the  germen,  which 
is  turbinated  ;  the  ftyle  i$  filiform,  perforating  the  an- 


tliera  ;  and  the  feed-cafe  is  fpherical,  crowned  with  the  Rke 
withered  anthera ;  the  feeds  are  hemifpherical  and  nedi-  „ .  .  I) 
cellated.  .  ‘ 

RICE.  See  Oryz  a.  “  Rice  bras ,  ( fays  Mr  Marf-  Hiftory  of 

den)  wliilft  in  the  hulk,  is  in  India  called  paddee,  and Sumairat  - 
affuines  a  different  name  in  each  of  its  other  va$£qj}|  P- 60. 
ftates.  We  obferve  no  diftin&ion  of  this  kind  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  our  grain  retains  through  all  its  ftages,  till 
it  becomes  flour,  its  original  name  of  bailey,  wheat,  or 
oats.  The  following,  befide  many  others,  are  names 
applied  to  rice,  in  its  different  ftages  of  growth  and  pre¬ 
paration:  paddee,  original  name  of  the  feed:  oojfay,  grain 
of  laft  feafon  :  bunnee,  the  plants  before  removed  to  the 
fawoors :  bras  or  bray,  rice,  the  hufk  of  the  paddee  be¬ 
ing  taken  off :  charroop ,  rice  cleaned  for  boiling  ;  najfee , 
boiled  rice  :  peerang ,  yellow  rice  :  jambar ,  a  fervice  of 
rice,  &c. 

Among  people  whofe  general  objefts  of  contempla¬ 
tion  are  few,  thofe  which  do  of  necefiity  engage  their 
attention,  are  often  more  nicely  diferiminated  than  the 
fame  objefts  among  more  enlightened  people,  whofe 
ideas  ranging  over  the  extend ve  field  of  art  and  fcience, 
difdain  to  fix  long  on  obvious  and  common  matters. 

Paddee ,  on  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  iflands,  is  diftin- 
guifhed  into  two  forts  ;  Laddang  or  up-land  paddee, 
and  Sawoor  or  low-land,  which  are  always  kept  fepa¬ 
rate,  and  will  not  grow  reciprocally.  Of  thefe  the 
former  bears  the  higher  price,  being  a  whiter,  heartier, 
and  better  flavoured  grain,  and  having  the  advantage  in 
point  of  keeping.  The  latter  is  much  more  prolific 
from  the  feed,  and  liable  to  lefs  rifle  in  the  culture,  but 
is  of  a  watery  fubftance,  produces  lefs  increafe  in  boil¬ 
ing,  and  is  fubjedl  to  a  fwifter  decay.  It  is,  however, 
in  more  common  ufe  than  the  former.  Befide  this  ge¬ 
neral  diftin&ion,  the  paddee  of  each  fort,  particularly 
the  Laddang,  prefents  a  variety  of  fpecies,  which,  as 
far  as  my  information  extends,  I  {hall  enumerate,  and 
endeavour  to  deferibe.  The  common  kind  of  dry  ground 
paddee  :  colour,  light  brown  :  the  fize  rather  large,  and 
very  little  crooked  at  the  extremity.  Paddee  undallong: 
dry  ground  :  ftiort  round  grain  :  grows  in  whorles  or 
bunches  round  the  ftock.  Paddee  ebbafs:  dry  ground: 
large  grain  :  common.  Paddee  galloo :  dry  ground : 
light  coloured  :  fcarce.  Paddee  fennee  :  dry  ground : 
deep  coloured  ;  fmall  grain  :  fcarce.  Paddee  ejoo  :■  dry- 
ground  ;  light  coloured.  Paddee  kooning  ;  dry  ground  : 
deep  yellow :  fine  rice  :  crooked,  and  pointed.  Paddee 
coocoor  battum  :  dry  ground  :  much  elteemed  :  light  co¬ 
loured  ;  fmall,  and  very  much  crooked,  refembling  a 
dove’s  nail,  from  whence  its  name.  Paddee  pefang  : 
dry  ground  :  outer  coat  light  brown  ;  inner  red  :  long¬ 
er,  fmaller,  and  lefs  crooked  than  the  coocoor  ballum , 

Paddee  Santong :  the  fineft  fort  that  is  planted  in  wet 
ground  :  fmall,  ftraight,  and  light  coloured.  In  general 
it  may  be  obferved  that  the  larger  grained  rice  is  the 
leaft  efteemed,  and  the  fmaller  and  whiter  the  molt 
prized.  In  the  Lampoon  country  they  make  a  diftinc- 
tion  of  paddee  crawang  and  paddee  jerroo  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  a  month  earlier  in  growth  than  the  latter.” 

Rice- Bird*  See  Qryzivera. 

RicE-Bunting.  Gee  Emberiza. 

RICHARD  L  XL  and  III.  kingsof  England.  See 
England. 

RICHARDIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  ordfr,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants; 

and 
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Hkhardfon.  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or- 
der,  Slellata.  The  calyx  is  fexpartite  ;  the  corolla  mo* 
nopetalous,  and  fubcylindrical ;  and  there  are  three 
feeds. 

RICHARDSON  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  Englifh 
fcntimental  novel-writer,  born  in  1688,  was  bred  to 
the  bufinefs  of  a  printer,  which  he  exercifed  all  his  life 
with  eminence.  Though  he  is  faid  to  have  uaderftood 
no  language  but  his  own,  yet  he  acquired  great  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  three  epiftolary  novels,  intitled  Pamela , 
Clartffa ,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon ;  which  fhow  an 
uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  purpofe 
being  to  promote  virtue,  his  pictures  of  moral  excel¬ 
lence  are  by  much  too  highly  coloured  ;  and  he  has  de- 
fcribcd  his  favourite  characters  fiich  rather  as  we  might 
wifii  them  to  be,  than  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  rea¬ 
lity.  It  is  alfo  objected  by  fome,  that  his  writings 
have  not  always  the  good  effeCl  intended  :  for  that,  in- 
ftead  of  improving  natural  characters,  they  have  fa- 
fhioncd  many  artificial  ones ;  and  have  taught  delicate 
and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  defpife  every  one 
but  their  own  felf-exalted  perfons.  But  after  all  that 
can  be  urged  of  the  ill  effects  of  Mr  Richardfon’s  no¬ 
vels  on  weak  minds,  eager  to  adopt  characters  they 
can  only  burlefque ;  a  feniible  reader  will  improve  more 
by  Undying  fuch  models  of  perfection,  than  of  thofe 
nearer  to  the  natural  ftandard  of  human  frailty,  and 
where  thofe  frailties  are  artfully  exaggerated  fo  as  to  fix 
and  mifemploy  the  attention  on  them.  A  ftroke  of  the 
pally  carried  off  Mr  Richardfon,  after  a  few  days  ill- 
nefs,  upon  the  4th  of  July  1761.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  parts,  and  a  lover  of  virtue ;  which,  for  aught  we 
have  ever  heard  to  the  contrary,  he  fhowed  in  his  life 
and  converfation  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Befides 
the  works  above-mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  an  JE- 
fop’s  Fables,  a  Tour  through  Britain,  4  vols,  and  a 
volume  of  Familiar  Letters  upon  bufinefs  and  other 
fubje&s.  He  is  faid  from  his  childhood  to  have  de¬ 
lighted  in  letter-writing  ;  and  therefore  was  the  more 
eatilyled  to  throw  his  romances  into  that  form;  which, 
if  it^  enlivens  the  hiftory  in  fome  refpe&s,  yet  length¬ 
ens  it  with  uninterefting  prate,  and  formalities  that 
mean  nothing,  and  on  that  account  is  fometimes  found 
a  little  tedious  and  fatiguing. 

The  moil  eminent  writers  of  our  own  country,  and 
even  of  foreign  parts,  have  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
tranfeendant  talents  of  Mr  Richardfon,  whole  works 
have  been  published  in  almoft  every  language  and  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe.  They  have  been  greatly  admired,  not- 
witliftanding  every  diffimilitude  of  manners,  or  every 
difadvantage  of  tranflation.  M.  Diderot,  a  late  cele¬ 
brated  French  author,  fpeaking  of  the  means  employed 
to  move  the  paffions,  in  his  Effay  on  Dramatic  Poetry, 
mentions  Richardfon  as  a  perfeCl  mailer  of  that  art  t 
“  How  finking  (fays  he),  how  pathetic,  are  his  deferip- 
tions  I  His  perfonages,  though  fiient,  are  alive  before 
me  ;  and  of  thofe  who  fpeak,  the  aCtions  are  Hill  more 
affeCting  than  the  words.” — The  famous  John-James 
RoufTeau,  fpeaking,  in  his  letter  to  M.  d’Alembert,  of 
the  novels  of  Richardfon,  afierts,  "  that  nothing  was 
ever  written  equal  to,  or  even  approaching  them,  in  any 
language.” — Mr  Aaron  Hill  calls  his  Pamela  a  “  de¬ 
lightful  nurfery  of  virtue.” — Dr  Warton  fpeaks  thus  of 
Clementina  :  “  Of  all  reprefen tations  of  madnefs,  that 
tff  Clementina,  in  the  Hifiory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon, 
Vo*.  XVI.  P art  I. 


is  the  moft  deeply  interefting.  I  know  not  whether  Richardfoa. 
even  the  madnefs  of  Lear  is  wrought  up,  and  exprelfed,  '  — ****** 
by  fo  many  little  ftrokes  of  nature  and  palfion.  It  is 
abfolute  pedantry  to  prefer  and  compare  the  madnefs 
of  Oreftes  in  Euripides  to  this  of  Clementina.”— Dr 
Johnfon,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  97th  number  of  the 
Rambler,  which  was  written  by  Mr  Richardfon,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  reader  was  indebted  for  that  day’s  en¬ 
tertainment  to  an  author,  “  from  whom  the  age  has  re¬ 
ceived  greater  favours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  paffions  to  move  at 
the  command  of  virtue;”  and,  in  his  Life  of  Rowe, 
he  fays,  u  The  chara&er  of  Lothario  feems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardfon  into  that  of  Lovelace ; 
but  he  lias  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  effeCl  of* 
the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be 
hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  defpifed,  retains 
too  much  of  the  fpe&ator’s  kindnefs.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Richardfon  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  efteem 
and  deteftation;  to  make  virtuous  refentment  overpower 
all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  and  elegance,  and  cou¬ 
rage,  naturally  excite  ;  and  to  lofe  at  laft  the  hero  in 
the  villain.” — Dr  Young  very  pertinently  obferved, 
that  Mr  Richardfon,  with  the  mere  advantages  of  na¬ 
ture,  improved  by  a  very  moderate  progrefs  in  educa¬ 
tion,  ft  ruck  out  at  once,  and  of  his  own  accord,  into  a 
new  province  of  writing,  in  which  he  fuccceded  to  ad¬ 
miration.'  And  what  is  more  remarkable,  that  he  not 
only  began,  but  finifhed,  the  plan  on  which  he  fet  out, 
leaving  no  room  for  any  one  after  him  to  render  it  more 
complete :  and  that  not  one  of  the  various  writers  that 
have  ever  fince  attempted  to  imitate  him,  have  in  any 
refpeCl  equalled,  or  at  all  approached  near  him.  This 
kind  of  romance  is  peculiarly  his  own;  and  “  I  confider 
him  (continues  the  DoClor)  as  a  truly  great  natural 
genius ;  as  great  and  fupereminent  in  his  way  as 
Shakefpeare  and  Milton  were  in  theirs.” 

Rich  ardson  (Jonathan),  a  celebrated  painter  of  Walpole's 
heads,  was  bora  about  the  year  1665,  anc*  againft  his  Anecdotes  of 
inclination  was  placed  by  his  father-in-law  apprentice  Painting  m 
to  a  ferivener,  with  whom  he  lived  fix  years;  when  ok-En^an<i* 
taining  his  freedom  by  the  death  of  his  mafter,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  bent  of  his  difpofition,  and  at  20  years  old 
became  the  difciple  of  Riley ;  with  whom  he  lived  four 
years,  whofe  niece  he  married,  and  of  whofe  manner  he 
acquired  enough  to  maintain  a  folid  and  lafting  reputa¬ 
tion,  even  during  the  lives  of  Kneller  and  Dahl;  and 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  profeffion  when  they  went 
off  the  ftage. 

There  is  ftrength,  roundnefs,  and  boldnefs  in  his  co¬ 
louring  ;  but  his  men  want  dignity,  and  his  women 
grace.  The  good  fenfe  of  the  nation  is  characlerifed 
in  his  portraits.  You  fee  he  lived  in  an  age  when  nei¬ 
ther  enthuiiafm  nor  fervility  were  predominant.  Yet 
with  a  pencil  fo  firm,  poffeffed  of  a  numerous  and  ex¬ 
cellent  collection  of  drawings,  full  of  the  theory,  and 
•profound  in  reflections  on  his  art,  he  drew  nothing  well 
below  the  head,  and  was  void  of  imagination.  His  at¬ 
titudes,  draperies,  and  back-grounds,  are  totally  infipid 
and  unmeaning ;  fo  ill  did  he  apply  to  his  own  practice 
the  fagacious  rules  and  hints  he  bellowed  on  others. 

Though  he  wrote  with  fire  and  judgment,  his  paintings 
owed  little  to  either.  No  man  dived  deeper  into  the 
inexhauftible  ftores.  of  Raphael,  or  was  more  fmitteu 
with  the  native  luftrc  of  Vandyck.  Yet  though  capa* 
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SJchardfon. ble  of*  tailing  the  elevation  of  the  one  and  the  elegance 
of  the  other,  he  could  never  contrive  to  fee  with  their 
eyes,  when  he  was  to  copy  nature  himfelf.  One  won¬ 
ders  that  he  could  comment  their  works  fo  well,  and 
imitate  them  fo  little.  • 

He  quitted  bufinefs  himfelf  fome  years  before  his 
,  death  ;  but  his  temperance  and  virtue  contributed  to 
protraa  his  life  to  a  great  length  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  undemanding,  and  in  the. felicity  of  domeftic 
friendfhip.  He  had  had  a  paralytic  ftroke  that  affect¬ 
ed  his  arm,  yet  never  difabled  him  from  liis  cuitomary 
walks  and  exercife.  He  had  been  in  St  James’s  Park, 
and  died  fuddenly  at  his  houfe  in  QueenVfquare  on  his 
return  home,  May  20.  1745,  when  he  had  pafTed  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  fon  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  his  difciple  Mr  Hud- 
fon,  and  another  to  Mr  Grigfou  an  attorney.  The 
tafte  and  learning  of  the  fon,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
he  lived  with  his  father,  are  vifible  in  the  joint  works 
they  compoied.  The  father  in  1719  publifhed  two 
difeourfes  :  1.  An  Effay  on  the  whole  Art  of  Criticifm 
as  it  relates  to  Painting ;  2.  An  Argument  in  behalf  of 
the  Science  of  a  Connoiffcur ;  bound  in  one  volume  oc¬ 
tavo.  In  1722  came  forth  An  Account  of  fome  of 
the  ftatues,  bas-reliefs,  drawings,  and  pictures,  in  Italy, 
&c.  with  Remarks  by  Mr  Richardfon,  fenior  and  juni¬ 
or.  The  fon  made  the  journey ;  and  from  his  notes, 
letters,  and  obfervations,  they  both  at  his  return  compi¬ 
led  this  valuable  work.  As  the  father  was  a  formal 

-  man,  with  a  flow,  but  loud  and  fonorous  voice,  and,  in 

truth,  with  fome  affe&ation  in  his  manner  ;  and  as  there 
is  much  fingularity  in  his  ftyle  and  expreflion,  thefe  pe¬ 
culiarities  (for  they  were  fcarcely  foibles)  ftrnck  fuper- 
ficial  readers,  and  between  the  laughers  and  the  envious 
the  book  was  much  ridiculed.  Yet  both  this  and  the 
former  are  full  of  matter,  good  fenfe,  and  inftru&ion  : 
and  the  very  quaintnefs  of  fome  expreflions,  and  their 
laboured  novelty,  fhow  the  difficulty  the  author  had  to 
convey  mere  vifible  ideas  through  the  medium  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Tliofe  works  remind  one  of  Cibber’s  inimi¬ 
table  treatife  on  the  flage  :  when  an  author  write*  on 
his  own  profeffion,  feels  it  profoundly,  and  is  fenlible 
his  readers  do  not,  he  is  not  only  excufable,  but  meri¬ 
torious,  for  illuminating  the  fubjed  by  new  metaphors 
or  bolder  figures  than  ordinary.  He  is  the  coxcomb 
that  fneers,  not  he  that  iniiruds,  in  appropriated  dic¬ 
tion. 

If  thefe  authors  were  cenfured  when  converfant 
within  their  own  circle,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  'be  treated  with  milder  indulgence  when 
they  ventured  into  a  After  region.  In  1734,  they  pub¬ 
iifhed  a  very  thick  o&avo,  containing  explanatory  notes 
and  remarks  on  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  with  the  life 
of  the  author,  and  a  difcourfe  on  the  poem.  Again 
were  the  good  fenfe,  the  judicious  criticifms,  and  the 
fentiments  that  broke  forth  in  this  work,  forgotten  in 
the  Singularities  that  diftinguifh  it.  The  father  having 
laid  in  apology  for  being  little  converfant  in  claffic  lite¬ 
rature,  that  he  had  looked  into  them  through  his  fon, 
Hogarth,  whom  a  quibble  could  furnifh  with  wit,  drew 
the  father  peeping  through  the  nether  end  of  a  tele¬ 
scope,  with  which  his  fon  was  perforated  at,  a  Virgil 
aloft  on  a  fhelf.  Yet  how  forcibly  Richardfon  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  fpirit  of  his  author,  appears  from  his  com- 
prehenfive  exprdEon,  that  Milton  was  an  ancient ,  born 
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two  thoufand years  after  his  time * 


Richardfon,  however,  Richefcr, 
was  as  incapable  of  reaching  the  fublime  or  harmonious  Riches, 
in  poetry,  as  he  was  in  painting,  though  fo  capable  of 
illuftrating  both.  Some  fpecimens  of  verfe  that  he  has 
given  us  here  and  there  in  his  works,  excite  no  curiofi- 
ty  for  more,  though  he  informs  us  in  his  Milton,  that 
if  painting  was  his  wife,  poetry  had  been  his  fecret  con¬ 
cubine.  It  is  remarkable,  that  another  commentator 
of  Milton  has  made  the  fame  confeffion, 

- Sunt  Lf  mihi  carmina)  me  quoque  dicunt 

Vatem  pajlorss - 

fays  Dr  Bentley.  Neither  the  do&or  nor  the  painter 
add  fed  non  ego  credulus  tills ,  though  all  their  readers  arc 
ready  to  fupply  it  for  both.  Befides  his  pi&ures  and 
commentaries,  we  have  a  few  etchings  by  his  hand,  par¬ 
ticularly  two  or  three  of  Milton,  and  bis  own  head. 

The  fale-  of  his  colledtion  of  drawings,  in  February 
1747,  lafted  18  days,  and  produced  about  2060 1.  his 
pi&ures  abeut  700 1.  Hudfon  his  fon-in-law  bought 
many  of  the  drawings. 

RICHELET  (Caefar  Peter),  a  French  writer,  born 
in  1631  at  Chemin  in  Champagne.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Patru  and  Ablancourt ;  and  like  them  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  French  language  with  fuccefs. 

He  compiled  a  dictionary  of  that  language,  full  of  new 
and  ufeful  remarks  ;  but  exceptionable,  as  containing 
many  fatirical  reflections  and  obfeenities.  The  beft 
edition  is  that  of  Lyons,  3  vole  folio,  1728.  He  alfo 
collected  a  fmall  dictionary  of  rhymes,  and  compofed 
fome  other  pieces  in  the  grammatical  and  critical  way- 
He  died  in  1698.  \ 

RICHES,  a  word  ufed  always  in  the  plural  number^ 
means  wealth,  money,  pofleffion,  or  a  fplendid  fump- 
tuous  appearance.  When  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fortune 
of  private  perfons,  whether  patrimonial  or  acquired,  it 
lignifies  opulencea  ;  term  which  exprefles  not  the  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  the  pofleffion,  of  numerous  fuperfluities.- — 

The  riches  of  a  ftate  or  kingdom  exprefles  the  produce 
of  induftry,  of  commerce,  of  different  incorporated  bo¬ 
dies,  of  the  internal  and  external  adminiilration  of  the 
principal  members  of  which  the  fociety  is  compofed, 

&  c. 

Our  Saviour  fays,  that  it  is  more  eafy  for  a,  camel  to* 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  we  And,  in  fad,  that 
riches  frequently  bring  along  with  them  a  degree  of  in¬ 
attention,  lukewarmnefs,  and  irreligion,  fuch  as  fuffici- 
ently  confirms  the  divine  affertion  ;  which  is  merely  a 
general  truth,  and  which  by  no  means  afferts  the  abfo- 
lute  impoffibility  of  being  virtuous  and  rich  at  the  fame 
time.  For  as  the  ancient  philofophers  wifely  taught, 
riches,  confidered  in  themfelves,  and  abftradedly  from 
the  bad  purpofes  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  are  not 
neceffarily  incompatible  with  virtue  and  wifdom.  They 
are  indeed  abfolutely  indifferent ;  in  good  hands  they 
will  be  ufeful,  and  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  humanity;  and  in  bad  hands  they  are  the  fource  of 
*  much  mifehief ;  on  the  one  hand  they  confer  the  power 
of  doing  much  good,  and  on  the  other  they  are  equally 
powerful  in  doing  ill. 

To  men,  however,  whofe  principles  of  virtue  are  not 
Efficiently  founded,  riches  are  unqueftionably  a  dange¬ 
rous  and  feducing  bait ;  and  as  the  ancients  rightly 
taught,  they  are  to  the  greateft  number  of  men,  in  an 

0  infinite 
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,&ichcf«  infinite  variety  of  circumdances,  a  powerful  obftacle  to 
——y*—  the  pra&ice  of  moral  virtues,  to  the  progrefs  of  truth, 
and  a  weight  which  prevents  them  from  rifing  to  that 
degree  of  knowledge  and  perfedtion  of  which  human  na¬ 
ture  is  capable.  They  multiply  without  ceafing  the 
occafions  of  vice,  by  the  facility  which  they  give  to  fa- 
tisfy  a  multitude  of  irregular  paflions,  and  to  turn  at 
length  thofe  who  are  attached  to  them  from  the 
road  of  virtue,  and  from  the  defire  of  inquiring  after 
truth. 

It  is  this  which  Seneca  means  to  exprefs,  when  he 
*  fays,  “  that  riches  in  a  vaft  number  of  Cafes  have  been 
a  great  obdacle  to  philofophy  ;  and  that,  to  enjoy  free¬ 
dom  of  mind  neceffary  for  ftudy,  a  man  mult  live  in 
poverty,  or  as  if  he  were  poor.  Every  man  (adds  he) 
who  wifhes  to  lead  a  pleafant,  tranquil,  and  fecure  life, 
mull  avoid,  as  much  as  polhble,  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
riches,  which  are  a  bait  with  which  we  allow  onrfelves 
to  be  taken  as  in  a  fnare,  without  afterwards  having 
the  power  to  extricate  ourfelves,  being  fo  much  the 
more  unhappy,  that  we  believe  we  poflefs  them,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  they  tyrrannize  over  us.”  Senec.  E- 
piji .  17.  and  Eptfl.  8. 

(t  The  wife  man  (fays  the  fame  author  in  another 
place)  does  not  love  riches  to  excefs,  but  he  would  not 
-choofe  wholly  to  divelt  himfelf  of  them  ;  he  does  not 
receive  them  into  his  foul,  but-  into  his  houfe  ;  he  is 
careful  of  them,  and  employs  them  for  the  pm  pofe  of 
opening  a  wide  field  for  virtue,  and  of  making  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  its  fplendor.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  wife 
man  has  not  more  occafions  of  difplaying  the  elevation 
and  greatnefs  of  his  mind  when  he  is  poffeffed  of  riches  , 
than  when  he  labours  under  indigence,  fince,  in  the  lad 
condition,  he  can  exercife  only  one  virtue,  namely,  re- 
iignation  ;  whereas,  riches  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying,  in  their  greatell  luflre,  the  virtues  of  tem¬ 
perance,  liberality,  diligence,  regularity,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  There  is  no  occafion,  then,  to  prohibit  pliilo- 
fophers  from  the  ufe  of  wealth,  or  to  condemn  wifdom 
to  poverty.  The  philo fopher  may  poflefs  the  greased 
riches,  provided  he  has  not  employed  force  or  |hed 
blood  in  acquiring  them  ;  provided  he  has  not  gained 
them  by  unjuft  or  illegal  means  ;  in  a  word,  provided 
the  ufe  which  he  makes  of  them  be  as  pure  as  the 
iburce  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  no  perfon 
(the  envious  excepted)  regretting  his  pofleflion  ;  lie  will 
not  refufe  the  kindnefs  of  fortune,  and  will  enjoy,  with¬ 
out  fhame  or  pride,  the  wealth  acquired  by  honed 
means  ;  he  will  have  more  reafon  to  glory,  if,  after  ex- 
pofing  his  riches  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world, 
he  can  defire  any  perfon  to  carry  away  the  reward 
of  treachery  or  the  fruits  of  opprefiion.  If,  after 
tliefe  words,  his  riches  continue  undiminifhed,  this  man 
is  truly  great,  and  worthy  to  be  rich.  If  he  has  not 
allowed  to  enter  into  his  pofleflion  the  fmallefl  piece  of 
money  gained  by  unwarrantable  means,  neither  will  lie 
refufe  the  greated  riches,  which  are  the  blefiings  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  the  fiuit  of  virtue  :  if  he  can  be  rich,  he  will 
choofe  to  be  fo,  and  he  fhall  have  riches ;  but  he  will 
regard  them  as  blefiings  of  uncertain  pofleflion,  and  of 
‘  which  he  may  be  every  moment  deprived  ;  he  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  a  load  to  himfelf  or  to  others  ;  he 
will  give  them  to  the  good,  or  to  thofe  whom  he  would 
make  good ;  but  he  will  give  them  with  the  nicefi  wif- 
ttam,  taking  care  always  to  didribute  them  to  the  mod 


worthy,  and  to  thofe  who  remember  that  they  mud  RIchlictu 
give  an  account,  as  well  of  the  wealth  which  they  re- 
ceive  from  heaven,  as  of  the  purpofes  to  which  it  is  ap* 
plied.”  Senec.  de  Vita  Beata ,  cap.  21,  22,  Sc  23. 

RICHLIEU  (John  Armand  du  Plefiis  de),  cardi¬ 
nal  of  Richlieu  and  Fronfac,  bifhop  of  Lucon,  See. 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1585.  He  was  of  excellent  parts  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  2  2  had  the  addrefs  to  obtain  a  difpen- 
fation  to  enjoy  the  bifhopric  of  Lucon  in  1607.  Re¬ 
turning  into  France,  he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular 
manner  to  the  fundlion  of  preaching;  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  this  way  procured  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the 
queen  Mary  de  Medicis.  His  abilities  in  the'  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be  fecretary  of  date  in 
1616  ;  and  the  king  foon  gave  him'the  preference  to  all 
his  other  fecretaries.  The  death  of  the  marquis 
d’Ancre  having  produced  a  revolution  in  date  affairs, 

Richlieu  retired  to  Avignon  ;  where  he  employed  liirn- 
felf  in  compofing  books  of  controverfy  and  piety.  The 
king  having  recalled  him  to  court,  he  was  made  a  cardi¬ 
nal  in  1622  ;  and,  two  years  after,  fird  minider  of  date, 
and  grand  mader  of  the  navigation.  In  1626,  the  ifle 
of  Rhee  was  preferved  by  his  care,  and  Rochelle  taken, 
having  dopped  up  the  haven  by  that  famous  dyke  which 
he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  He  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  fiege  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  raffing  of  it  in  1629.  Iiealfo  obliged  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  to  the  peace  at  Alets,  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
that  party  ;  he  took  Pamerol,  and  fuccoured  Cazal  be- 
fieged  by  Spinola.  In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  found 
fault  with  his  conduct,  and  perfuaded  the  king  to  dif- 
card  him.  The  cardinal,  for  his  part,  was  unmoved 
with  it  ;  and  by  his  reafonings  overthrew  what  was 
thought  to  be  determined  againd  him  ;  fo  that,  indead 
of  being  difgraced,  he  from  that  moment  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  He  puniflied  all  his  enemies  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  have  had  him  fuffer ;  and 
the  day  which  produced  this  event,  fo  glorious  to  car¬ 
dinal  Richlieu,  was  Called  the  day  of  dupes .  This  able 
minider  had  from  thenceforwards  an  afcendancy  over  the 
king’s  mind  ;  and  he  now  refolved  to  humble  the  excef- 
flve  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Audria.  For  that  pnrpofe 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Gndaphus  Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden,  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  alfo  entered  into  a  league  with  the  duke  of 
Bavaria ;  fecured  Lorrain  ;  railed  a  part  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  againd  the  emperor  ;  treated  with  the 
Dutch  to  continue  the  war  againd  Spain  ;  favoured  the 
Catalans  and  Portuguefe  till  they  (hook  off  the  Spaniflt 
yoke  ;  and,  in  fhort,  took  fo  many  different  meafures, 
that  he  accomplifhed  his  delign  ;  and^after  having  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  with  fuccefs,  was  thinking  of  concluding 
it  by  a  peace,  when  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember  1642,  aged  58.  He  was  interred  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  where  a  magnificent  maufoleum  is  eredled  to  his 
memory.  This  great  politician  made  the  arts  and  fciences 
fiourifh;  formed  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris,  called  the 
king's  garden  ;  founded  the  French  academy  ;  edablifh- 
ed  the  royal printing-houfe;  erecled  the  palace  afterwards 
calkd  Le  Palais  Royal ,  which  he  prefented  to  the  king; 
and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne  with  a  magnificence  that  ap¬ 
pears  truly  l^oyal.  Belides  his  books  of  controverfy  and 
piety,  there  go  under  the  name  of  this  minider,  A 
Journal,  in  2  vols  i2mo  ;  and  a  Political  Tedament,  in 
i2mo  ;  all  treating  of  politics  and  date  affairs.  Cardi* 
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nal  Mazarine  purfued  Riehlieifts  plan,  and  completed  exceffive  drinking  of  new  rum  Ml  makes  It  frequent  Rickets 
many  of  the  fehemes  which  he  had  begun*  but  left  unfi-  amongll  foldiers,  Tailors,  and  the  lower  order  of  white  ,  II 
nifhed.  people.  It  has  been  known  to  happen  too  from  vifceral  obw  Rid  cule* 

RICINUS,  or  palma  Christi,  in  botany  :  A  ge-  it ru&ions  after  in termittents,  or  marfh  fevers,  in  Jamaica. 
nus  of  the  monodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  mo-  The  ricinus  Americanus  grows  as  tall  as  a  little 
noecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank-  tree,  and  is  fo  beautiful  that  Millar  fays  it  deferves  a  PIafe 
ing  under  the  38th  order,  Tricocca?.  The  male  calyx  is  place  in  every  curious  garden,  and  he  planted  it  himfelfCCCCXXXVII# 
quinquepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla  5  the  ftamina  nu-  at  Chelfea.  It  expands  into  many  branches ;  the  leaves 
inerous.  The  female  calyx  is  tripartite  ;  there  is  no  are  fometimes  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  f.em  as 
corolla,  but  three  bifid  llyles,  with  a  trilocular  capfule,  large  as. 3  middle-fized  broom  Raff;  towards  the  top  of 
and  a  Jingle-  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies,  of  which  the  branch  it  has  a  clufter  of  flowers,  fomething  refem- 
the  moil  remarkable  is  the  communis,  or  common  bling  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  fta* 
palma  Chrifti.  This  tree  is  of  fpeedy  growth,  as  in  one  minous,  but  on  the  body  of  the  plant  grow  bunches  of 
year  it  arrives  at  its  full  height,  which  feldom  exceeds  rough  triangular  hu/ks,  each,  containing  three  fpeckled 
20  feet.  The  trunk  is  fubligneous  ;  the  pith  is  large  ;  feeds,  generally  fomewhat  lefs  than  horfe  beans  ;  the 
the  leaves  broad  and  palma  ted ;  the  flower  fpike  is  fim-  fhell  is  brittle,  and  contains  white  kernels-  of  a  fweet, 
pie,  and  thickly  fet  with  yellow  bloffoms  in  the  ffiape  of  oily,  and  naufeous  tafte.  From  this  kernel  the  oil  is 
a  cone  ;  the  capfules  are  triangular  and  prickly,  con-  extracted,  and  if  the  medicine  fhould  become  officinal, 

’  taining  three  fmooth  gray  mottled  feeds.  When  the  the  feeds  may  be  imported  at  a  reafonable  rate,  as  the 
bunches  begin  to  turn  black,  they  are  gathered,  dried  plant  grows  wild  and  in  great  plenty  in  all  the  Britifh  and 
in  the  fim,  and  the  feeds  picked  out.  They  are  after-  French  American  iflands.  S zzOleum  Palma  Chrifti.  Of 
wards  put  up  for  ufe  as  wanted,  or  for  exportation.  the  ricinus  communis  there  are  a.great  many  varieties ;  all 
Caftor  oil  k  obtained  either  by  expreffion  or  by  de-  of  them  fine  majeftic  plants,  annual,  or  at  moft  biennial, 
co6lion.  The  fir  ft  method  is  pra&ifed  in  England  ;  the  in  this  country  ;  but  in  their  native  foil  they  are  faid  to 
latter  in  Jamaica.  It  is  common  firft  to  parch  the  nuts  be  perennial  both  in  root  and  ftem^  They  are  propa- 
or  feeds  in  an  iron  pot  ever  the  fire-;  but  this  gives  the  gated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot-bed,  and  require  the 
oil  an  empyreumatic  tafte,  fmell,  and  colour  ;  and  it  is  fame  treatment  as  other  tender  exotics, 
bell  prepared  in  this  manner:  A  large  iron  pot  or  boiler  RICRETS,  in  medicine.  See  there,  n°  347. 

is  firft  prepared,  and  half  filled  with  water.  The  nuts  RICOCHET,  in  gunnery,  is  when  guns,  howit- 

are  then  beaten  in  parcels  in  deep  wooden  mortars,  and  zers,  or  mortars,*  are?  loaded  with  fmall  charges,  and 
after  a  quantity  is  beaten  it  is  thrown  into  the  iron  vef-  elevated  from  5  to  12  degrees,  fo  as  to  fire  &over  the 
fel.  The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  the  liquor  is  gently  parapet,  and  the  ffiot  or  ihell  rolls  along  the"oppofite 
boiled  for  two  hours,  and  kept  conftantly  ftirred;  About  rampart:  it  is  called  ricochet -firing,  and  the  batteries  » 
this  time  the  oil  begins  to  feparate,  and  fwims  on  the  are  likewife  called  ricochet -batteries.  This  method  of 
top,  mixed  with  a  white  froth,  and  is  Ikimmed  oft  till  firing  was  firft  invented  by  M.  Belidor,  and  firft  ufedat 
no  more  rifes;  The  fkimmings  are  heated  in  a  fmall  the  fiege  of.Ath  in  1697.  This  mode  of  firing  out  of 
iron  pot,  and  drained  through  a  cloth.  When  cold,  it  mortars  was  firft  tried  in  1723  at  the  military  fchool  at 
is  put  up  in  jars  or  bottles  for  ufe.  Strafbourg,  and  with  fuccefs.  At  the  battle  of  Rof- 

Caftor  oil,  thus  made,  is  clear  and  well  flavoured*  bach,  in  1757,  t^le  king  of  Prufiia  had  feveral  6-inch 
and  if  put  into  proper  bottles  will  keep  fweet  for  years.  .  mortars  made  with  trunnions,  and  mounted  on  travel- 
The  exprefted  caftor  oil  foon  turns  rancid,  becaufe  the  ling- carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  enemy’s 
mucilaginous  and  acrid  parts  of  the  nut  are  fqueezed  lines,  and  amongft  their  horfe,  loaded  with  8  ounces  of 
©ut  with  the  oil.  On  this  account  the  preference  is  given  powder,  and  at  an  elevation  of  one  degree  15  minutes* 
to  well  prepared  oil  by  deco&ion.  An  Englifh  gallon  which  did  great  execution  5  for  the  fliells  rolling  along 
of  the  feeds  yield  about  two  pounds  of  oil,  which  is  a  the  lines,  with  burning  fuzes,  made  the  ftouteft  of  the 
great  proportion.  enemy  not  wait  for  their  burfting. 

Before  the  difturbances  in  America,  the  planters  im-  RICOTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa  or* 
ported  train  oil  for  lamps  and  other  purpofes  about  fu-  der,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  - 
gar  works.  It  is  now  found  that  the  caftor  oil  can  be  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order, 
procured  as  cheap  as  the  fifh  oil  of  America  it  burns  St/iquofa .  The  filiqua  is  unilocular,  oblong,  and  com-* 
clearer,  and  has  not  any  offenfive  fmell.  This  oil,  too,  prefted,  with,  plain,  valvules* 

is  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  the  painter,  or  for  the  apo-  RIDGE,  in  agriculture,  a  long  piece  of  lifing  land 
thecary  in  ointments  and  plallers.  As  a  medicine,  it  between  two  furrows.  See  Agriculture,  n°  1 1 1. 
purges  without  ftimulus,  and  is  fo  mild  as  to  be  given  RIDGLING,  or  Ridgel,  among  farriers,  &c. 
to  infants  foon  after  birth,  to  purge  off  the  meconium,  the  male  of  any  beaft  that  has  been  but  half-gelt. 

All  oils  are  noxious  to  infe&s,  but  the  caftor  oil  kills  RIDICULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  that  fpe* 
and  expels  them.  It  is  generally  given  as  a  purge  after  cies  of  writing  which  excites  contempt  with  laughter, 
ufing  the  cabbage  bark  fome  days.  In  conftipation  and  The  ridiculous ,  however,  differs  from  the  rifib/e ,  (fee 
bedy-ach  this  oil  is  ufed  with  remarkable  fuccefs'.  It  Risible..)  A  riftble  objedt  produceth  an  emotion  of 
fits  well  on  the  ftomach,  allays  the  fpafm,  and  brings  laughter  merely :  a  ridiculous  object  is  improper  as 
about  a  plentiful  evacuation  by  ftool,  efpecially  if  at  the  well  as  rifible  ;  and  produceth  a  mixed  emotion,  which 
fame  time  fomentations,  or  the  warm  bath,  are  ufed. —  is  vented  by  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn., 

Belly -acli  is  at  prefent  lefs  frequent  in  Jamaica  than  for-  Burlefque,  though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not 
merly,  owing  to  feveral  caufes.  The  inhabitants,  in  confined  to  that  fubje<5l  %  for  it  is  clearly  diftinguifh- 
general,  hve  better,  and  drink  better  liquors  5  but  the  able  into  burlefque  that  excites  laughter  merely,  and 

burlefque 
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Ridicule,  burlefque  that  provokes  derifion  or  ridicule.  A  grave 
—  fubjeft  in  which  there  is  no  impropriety,  may  he 
brought  down  by  a  certain  colouring  fo  as  to  be  nfi- 
ble  ; -  which  is  the  cafe  of  Virgil  Travejlie ,  and  alfo  the 
cafe  of  the  Secchin  Repsto  ;  the  authors  laugh  firft,  in 
order  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrin  is  a 
burlefque  poerri  of  the- other  fort,  laying  hold  of  a  low 
V&lementsof  and  trifling  incident,  to  expofe  the  luxury,  indolence, 

'  Critki/m.  and  cmitentious  (pint  of  a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the 
author,  gives  a  ridiculous  air  to  the  fubjedl,  by  dreffing 
it  in  the°htroic  ftylc,  and  affe&ing  to  confider  it  as  of 
I  ^  the  utmoll  dignity  and  importance.  In  a  compofition 

of  this  kind,  no  image  profeffedly  ludicrous  ought  to 
find  quarter,  becaufe  fuck  images  deftroy  the  contrail ; 
and  accordingly  the  author  fhows  always  the  grave  face, 
and  never  once  betrays  a  fmile. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces 
its  effects  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far  above,  the  fubjedt, 
yet  it  has  limits  beyond  which  the  elevation  ought  not 
to  be  carried  :  the  poet,  confulting  the  imagination  of 
his  readers,  ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as 
a're  lively  and  readily  apprehended  :  a  drained  eleva¬ 
tion,  foaring  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
not  a  pleafant  impreflion  :  the  reader,  fatigued  with 
being  always  upon  the  ftretch,  is  foon  difgufted  ;  and, 
if  he  perfevere,  becomes  thoughtlefs  and  indifferent.-*— 
Further,  a  fi&ion  gives  no  pleafure  unlefs  it  be  paint¬ 
ed  in  colours  fo  lively  as  to  produce  fome  perception  of 
reality ;  :  which  never  can  be  done  effectually  where  tile 
images  are  formed  with  labour  or  difficulty.  For  thefe 
reafons,  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Batrachmuo - 
machia ,  faid  to  be  the  compofition  of  Homer  :  it  is  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  imagination  to  form  a  clear  and  live¬ 
ly  image  of  frogs  and  mice  adting  with  the  dignity  of 
the  highcfl  of  our  fpeeies ;  nor  can  we  form  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  reality  of  inch  an  aClion,  in  any  manner  ,fo 
di  Hindi  as  to  interefl  our  affections  even  in  the  flighted 
degree.  ' 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is'of  a  charadler  clearly  diftin- 
guilhable.from  thofe  now  mentioned  ;  it  is  not  proper¬ 
ly  a  burlefque  performance,  but  what  may  rather  be  - 
termed  an  heroi-ccmtcal  poem  :  it  treats  a  gay  and  fami¬ 
liar  fubjedl  with  pleafantry,  and  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  dignity  1  the  author  puts  not  on  a  mad  like  Boileau, 
uor  profeffes  to  make  us  laugh  like  Taflbni.  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  is  a  genteel  fpeeies  of  writing,  lefs  drained 
than  thofe  mentioned  ;  and  is  pleafant  or  ludicrous 
without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief  aim  ;  giving  way, 
however,  to  ridicule  where  it  arifes  naturally  from  a 
particular  character,  fucli  as  that  of  Sir  Plume.  Addi- 
^102.  fon’s  Sped  a  tor  *,  upon  the  exercife  of  the  fan,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  gay  and  ludicrous,  rcfembling  in  its  fubjedl  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

There  remains  to  fhow,  by  examples,  the  manner 
of  treating  fubje&s  fo  as  to  give  them  a  ridiculous  ap¬ 
pearance. 

II  ne  dit  jamais,  je  vous  donee,  raais,  je  vous  prete  le 
bon  jour.  *  Mo  Here. 

Orleans. -I- -know  him  to  be  valiant. 
x  Conjiahk .  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  'him 

better  than  you. 

Orleans.  What’s  he  ? 

Conjiahk .  Marry,  he  told  me  fo  himfelf  •  and  he  faid. 


he  car’d  not  who  knew  it. 


Henry  V.  Shaiwf[eare. 


He  never  broke  any  man’s  head  but  his  own,  and 
that  was  againd  a  poll  when  he  was  drunk.  Ibid. 

Miilamont .  Sententious  Mirabel  !  prithee  don’t  look 
with  that  violent  and  indexible  wife  face,  like  Solomon 
at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapeftry -hanging. 

IV ay  of  the  l Valid. 

A  true  critic,  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog 
at  a  feafl,  whole  thoughts  and  domach  are  wlvuly  fet 
upon  what  the  guefts  fling  away,  and  confequentiy  is 
apt  to  fnarl  mod  when  there  are  the  fewed  bones. 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

„  In  the  following  imlances,  the  ridicule  arifes  from 
abfurd  conceptions  in  the  perfons  introduced. 

MafcariUe.  Te  fouvient-il,  vicomte,  de  cette  de¬ 
milune,  que  nous  emportames  fur  les  enemis  au  fiege 
d’Afras  ? 

Jodcld.  Que  veux-tu  dire  avec  ta  demi-lune  ?  e’etoit 
bien  une  lime  tout  entiere. 

Mo  Here ,  les  Precieufes  Ridicules ,  fc.  11. 

Slander.  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  mairy  Mrs  Anne 
Page ;  and  file’s  a  great  lubberly  boy. 

Page .  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong— r 

Slander .  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  fo 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl  :  if  I  had  been  married 
to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman’s  -apparel,  I  would  not 
have  had  him.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor , 

Valentine.  Your  bleffing,  Sir. 

Sir  Sampfon.  You’ve  had  It  already,  Sir :  I  think  I 
fent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  for  four  thoufand  pound  ; 
a  great  deal  of  money,  brother  Forefight- 

Forejight .  Ay,  indeed,  Sir  Sampfon,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man  ;  I  wonder  what  he  can  do 
with  it.  Love  for  Love ,  adl  2.  fc.  7. 

Mill  ament.  I  naufeate  walking  ;  ’tis  a  country  db 
verfion  ;  I  lothe  the  country,  and  every  thing  that  re¬ 
lates  to  it. 

Sir  Wilfull .  Indeed,  hah  !  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 

do  ?  nay,  ’tis  like  you  may - here  are  choice  of 

paftimes  here  in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like  ;  that  mult 
be  confefs’d,  indeed. 

Millament.  Ah  l’etourdie  !  I  hate  the  to wn  too. 

Sir  Wilfull.  Dear  heart,  that’s  much — —hah  !  that 
you  ffiould  hate  ’em  both!  hall!  ’tis  like  you  may  * 
there  are  fome  can’t  relilh  the  town,  and  others  can’t 

away  with  the  country' - ’tig;  like  you  may  be  one  of 

thefe,  Coitfm.  IV ay  of  the  World ,  adl  4.  fc.  4* 

Lord  Froth .  I  allure  you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no¬ 
body ’5  jells  but  my  own,  or  a  lady’s  :  I  allure  you,  Sir 
Paul. 

Brijk.  How  ?  how,  my  Lord  ?  what,  affront  my 
wit  ?  Let  me  perilh,  do  I  never  fay  any  thing  worthy 
to  be  laugh’d  at  ? 

Lord  Froth .  O  foy,  don’t  mifapprehend  me,  I  don’t 
fay  fo,  for  I  often  fmile  at  your  conceptions.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality 
than  to  laugh  ;  ’tis  fucli  a  vulgar  expreffion  of  the  pai- 
fions  1  every  body  can  laugh.  Then  specially  to  laugh 
at  the  jell  of  an  inferior  perfon,  or  when  any  body  elfe 
of  the  fame  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one;  ridiculous! 
To  be  pleas’d  with  what  pleafes  the  crowd!  Now,  when 
I  laugh  I  always  laugh  alone.  , 

Double  Dealer >  ad  I.  fc.  4. 

.  So 
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fUdkuJe.  So  fliavp-fighted  is  pride  in  blemifbcs,  and  fo  will- 
— -  ing  to  be  gratified,  that  it  takes  up  with  the -very 
flighteft  improprieties  :  fuch  as  a  blunder  by  a  foreigner 
in  fpeaking  our  language,  efpecially  if  the  blunder  can 
bear  a  fenfe  that  refleds  on  the  fpeaker  : 

Quickly.  The  young  rnan  is  an  honeft  man. 

Cains.  What  (hall  de  honeft  man  do  in  my  clofet  ? 
dere  is  no  honeft  man  dat  {hall  come  in  my  clofet- 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Love  fpeeclies  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  following. 

'  paffage, 

Quoth  he,  My  faith  as  adamantine, 

As  chains  of  deftiny,  I’ll  maintain  ; 

True  as  Apollo  ever  fpoke, 

Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak  ; 

And  if  you’ll  give  my  flame  but  vent, 

Now  in  clofe  hugger-mugger  pent, 

And  (hine  upon  me  but  benignly, 

With  that  one  and  that  other  pigfney, 

The  fnn  and  day  {hall  fooner  part 
Than  love,  or  you,  fhake  off  my  heart\; 

The  fun,  that  Ihall  no  more  difpenfe 
His  own,  but  your  bright  influence  : 

I’ll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees, 

With  true  love-knots  and  flourifhes  ; 

That  ihall  infufe  eternal  fpring. 

And  everlafting  flourifhing  : 

Drink  every  letter  on’t  in  ftum, 

And  make  it  bride  champaign  become. 

Where’er  you  tread,  your  foot  (hall  fet 
The  primrofe  and  the  violet ; 

All  fpices,  perfumes,  and  fweet  powders, 

Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours  ; 

Nature  her  charter  {hall  renew 

And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you  ; 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 

And,  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only  our  loves  fliall  ftill  furvive, 

New-worlds  and  natures  to  out-live  ; 

And,  like  to  herald’s  moons,  remain 
All  crefcents,  without  change  or  wane. 

Hudibras ,  part  2.  canto  I. 

Thofe  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  is  fel- 
dom  united  with  a  tafte  for  delicate  and  refined  beau¬ 
ties,  are  quick-fighted  in  improprieties  ;  and  thefe  they 
eagerly  grafp,  in  order  to  gratify  tlieir  favourite  propen- 
iity.  Perfons  galled  are  provoked  to  maintain  that  ri¬ 
dicule  is  improper  for  grave  fubjeds.  Subjects  really 
grave  are  by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule  ;  but  then  it  is 
urged  againft  them,  that,  when  called  in  queftion  whe¬ 
ther  a  certain  fubjed  be  really  grave,  ridicule  is  the 
-only  means  of  determining  the  controverfy.  Hence  a 
celebrated  queftion,  Whether  ridicule  be  or  be  not  a 
teft  of  truth  ? 

On  one' fide,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  objeds  of  ridi¬ 
cule  are  falfehood,  incongruity,  impropriety,  or  turpi¬ 
tude  of  certain  kinds  :  but  as  the  objed  of  every  exci¬ 
ted  paflian  muft  be  examined  by  reafon,  before  we  can 
determine  whether  it  be  proper  or  improper ;  fo  ridi¬ 
cule  muff,  apparently  at  leaft,  eftablifli  the  truth  of  the, 
improprieties  deiigned  to  excite  thepafiion  of  contempt. 
Hence  it  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  argument  and  reafon, 
when  its  impreflions  on  the  imagination  are  confiftent 
with  the  nature  of  things;  but  when  it  ftrikes  the  fancy 


and  affedions  with  fiditlous  images,  it  become*  the  in*  Riding- 
ftrument  of  deceit.  But  however  ridicule  may  imp  refs 
the  idea  of  apparent  turpitude  or  falfehood  in  the  ima¬ 
gination,  yet  ftill  reafon  remains  the  fupreme  judge  ; 
and  thus  ridicule  can  never  be  the  final  teft  or  touch- 
ftone  of  truth  and  falfehood. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  is  contended  that  ridicule  is 
not  a  fubjed  of  reafoliing,  but  of  fenfe  or  tafte  ;  (fee 
and  compare  the  articles  Risible  and  Cong  rut¬ 
ty.  Stating  the  queftion,  then,  in  more  accurate 
terms,  Whether  the  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  pro¬ 
per  teft  for  diftinguifhing  ridiculo'us  objeds  from  what 
are  not  fo  ?  they  proceed  thus  :  No  perfon  doubts  that 
our  fenfe  of  beauty  is  the  true  teft  of  what  is  beautiful; 
and  our  fenfe  of  grandeur,  of  what  is  great  or  fublime. 

Is  it  more  doubtful  whether  our  fenfe  of  ridicule  be 
the  true  teft  of  what  is  ridiculous  ?  It  is  not  only  the 
true  teft,  but  indeed  the  only  teft  ;  for  this  fubjed 
comes  not,  more  than  beauty- or  grandeur,  under  the 
province  of  reafon.  If  any  fybjed,  by  the  influence 
of  fafhion  or  cuftom,  have  acquired  a  degree  of  vene¬ 
ration  to  which  naturally  it  is  not  entitled,  what  are 
the  proper  means  for  wiping  off  the  artificial  colouring,  « 
and  difplaying  the  fubjed  in  its  true  light  ?  A  man 
of  true  tafte  fees  the  fubjed  without  difguife  ;  but  if 
he  hefitate,  let  him  apply  the  teft  of  ridicule,  .which 
feparates  it  from  its  artificial  connedions,  and  expofes 
it  naked  with  all  its  native  improprieties.— But  it  is  ur¬ 
ged,,  that  the  graveft  and  moil  ferious  matters  may  be 
fet  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Hardly  fo;  for  where  an  ob¬ 
jed  is  neither  rifible  nor  improper,  it  lies  not  open  in 
any  quarter  to  an  attack  from  ridicule. 

RIDING,  in  general,  fignifies  the  hieing  carried 
along  on  any  vehicle. 

Riding  on  horfeback.  See  Horsemanship. 

Riding,  in  medicine.  During  this  exercife  all  the 
vifeera  are  fhaken,  and  preffed  againft  each  other  ;  at 
the  fame  time  the  pure  air  ads  with  a  greater  force  on 
the  lungs.  Weakly  perfons,  or  thofe  whofe  ftomachs 
are  infirm,  fhonld,  however,  be  cautious  of  riding  be¬ 
fore  their  meals  are  fomewhat  digefted. 

Riding,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the  ftate  of  a  {hip’s  being 
retained  in  a  particular  ftation,  by  means  of  one  or  moie 
cables  with  their  anchors,  which  are  for  this  purpofe 
funk  into  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  See.  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  veffel  from  being  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  or  current. — A  rope  is  faid  to  ride,  when  one 
of  the  turns  by  which  it  is  wound  about  the  capftern 
or  windlafs  lies  over  another,  fo  as  to  interrupt  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  heaving. 

Riding  Athwart,  the  pofition  of  a  {hip  which  lies 
acrofs  the  diredion  of  the  wind  and  tide,  when  the 
former  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into 
the  current  of  the  latter. 

Riding  between  the  IVind  and  Tide ,  the  fituation  of 
a  veffel  at  anchor,  when  the  wind  and  tide  ad  upon 
her  in  dired  oppofition,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deftroy 
the  effort  of  each  other  upon  her  hull ;  fo  that  fire  is 
in  a  manner  balanced  between  their  reciprocal  force, 
and  rides  without  the  leaft  {train  on  her  cables.  When 
a  {hip  does  not  labour  heavily,  or  fed  a  great  ftrain 
when  anchored  in  an  open  road  or  bay,  Ihe  is  faid  to 
ride  eafy.  On  the  contrary7,  when  {lie  pitches  violently 
into  the  fea,  fo  as  to  ftrain  her  cables,  malts,  or  hull, 
it  is  called  riding  bard ,  and  the  veffel  is  termed  a  bad 

roader , 


r  i  r> 


tiding. 
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which  may  be  very  acceptable  in  a  riding  :  a  green  lane 
is  always  delightful;  a paffage  winding  between  thickets  ' 
of  brambles  and  briars,  fometimes  with  fometimes  with¬ 
out  a  little  fpring-wood  rifing  amongft  them,  or  a  cut 
in  a  continued  fweep  through  the  furze  of  a  down  or 
the  fern  of  a  heath,  is  generally  pleafant.  Nor  will 
the  character  be  abfolntely  loft  in  the  interruption,  it 
will  foon  be  'refumed,  and  never  forgotten ;  when  it 
has  been  once  ftrongly  imprefTed,  very  flight .  means 


1 

JOecora- 
rions  of  a 
'riding. 


jbadtr.  A  fhip  is  rarely  faid  to  rule  when  flie  is  fallen- 
'  cd  at  both  the  ends,  as  in  a  harbour  or  river,  that  fixa¬ 
tion  being  comprehended  in  the  article  Mooring.  . 

Riding,  a  diftrift  vifited  by  an  officer. — Yorkffiireis 
divided  into  three  ridings,  viz.  the  eaft,  weft,  and  north 
ridings.  In  all  indi&ments  in  that  county,  both  the 
town  and  riding  muft  be  expreffed. 

Riding,  as  connected  with  gardening,  and  fufeep- 
tible  of  embellifhmeiit.  See  Gardening.  - 

A  riding,  though  in  extent  differing  fo  widely  from  will  preferye  the  idea. 

Obfervathns  a  arcjen  yet  ao-rees  with  it  in  many  particulars  :  for,  Simplicity  may  preyail  the  whole  length  of  the  way 
-ardfZ"  cxclnfivc  of  that'eommunity  of  charader  which  reful ts  when  the  way  is  all  naturally  pleafant.  but  efoeciallv 
from  their  being  both  improvements,  and  both  deftined 
to  pleafure,  a  clofer  relation  arifes  from  the  property 
of  a  riding,  to  extend  the  idea  of  a  fsot^  and  appropriate 
a  whole  country  to  the  manfion  ;  for  which  purpofe  it 
muft  be  diftinguilhed  from  common  roads,  and  the  marks 
of  diftin&ion  muft  be  borrowed  from  a  garden.  Thofe 
which  a  farm  or  a  park  can  fnpply  are  faint  and  few  ; 
but  whenever  circumftances  belonging  to  a  garden  oc¬ 
cur,  they  are  immediately  received  as  evidence  of  the 
domain.  The  fpecies  of  the  trees  will  often  be  deci- 
five  :  plantations  of  firs,  whether  placed  on  the  fides 
of  the  way,  or  in  clumps  or  woods  in  the  view,  denote 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  feat  :  even  limes  and  horfe-chef- 
nuts  are  not  indifferent  ;  for  they  have  always  been  fre¬ 
quent  in  improvements,  and  rare  in  the  ordinary'  feenes 
of  cultivated  nature.  If  the  riding  be  carried  through 
a  !wood,  the  fhrubs,  which  for  their  beauty  or  their 
fragrance  have  been  tranfplanted  from  the  country  in¬ 
to  gardens,  fuch  As  the  fweet-briar,  the  viburnum,  the 
euonymus,  and  the  wood-bine,  ffiould  be  encouraged 
in  the  underwood;  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  feveral 
which  are  ftill  peculiar  to  lhrubberies,  but  which  might 
eafily  be  transferred  to  the  wildeft  coverts,  and  would 
requiie  no  further  care. 

Where  the  fpecies  are  not,  the  difpofition  may  be 
-  particular,  and  any  appearance  of  defign  is  a  mark  of 
improvement.  %  A  few  trees  Handing  out  from  a  hedge¬ 
row,  raife  it  to  an  elegance  above  common  rufticity  1 
and  ftill  more  may  be  done  by  clumps  in  a  held  ;  they 
give  it  the  air  of  a  park.  A  clofe  lane  may  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  plantations  in  all  the  little  vacant  fpaces  : 
and  even  the  groups  originally  on  the  fpot  (whether 
it  be  a  wood,  a  field,  or  a  lane),  if  properly  fele&ed, 
and  thofe  only  left  which  are  elegant,  will  have  an  ef- 
fe£l  :  though  every  beauty  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
in  nature,  yet  many  of  them  are  feldbm  feen  together, 
and  never  unmixed.  The  number  and  the  choice  are 
fymptoms  of  defign. 

Another  fymptom  is  variety.  If  the  appendages  of 
.the  riding  be  different  in  different  fields,  if  in  a  lane,  or 
a  wood,  fome  diftinguifhing  circumftanee  be  provided 
for  every  bend  ;  or  when,  carried  over  an  open  expo- 

fure,  it  winds  to  feveral  points  of  view  ;  if  this  be  the  *  bridge  here  and  there  for  a  communication  between  the 
conduct  throughout,  the  intention  is  evident,  to  amufe  fides  of  a  narrow  dip,  will  add  to  the  chara&er  ;  and 
the  length  of  ^the  way  :  variety  of  ground  is  alfo  a  if  there  be  any  rills,  they  may  be  conduced  foasgreat- 
cliarafteriftic  of  a  riding,  when  it  feems  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  choice  ;  and  pleafure  being  the  pursuit, 
the  changes  of  the  feene  both  cornpeiifate  and  account  may, 
for  the  circuity. 

But  a  part  undiftinguiffied  from  a  common  road,  fuc- 
c ceding  to  others  more  adorned,  will  by  the  contrail 
alone  be  fometimes  agreeable  ;  and  there  are  beauties 
frequent  in  the  highway,  ’and  ulmoft  peculiar  to  it, 


but  efpecially 
if  it  be  a  communication  between  feveral  fpots,  which 
in  chara&er  are  raifed  above  the  reft  of  the  country  ; 

A  fine  open  grove  is  unufual,  except  in  a  park  or  a 
garden  ;  it  has  an  elegance  in  the  difpofition  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  accident,'  and  it  feems  to  re¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  p  reflation  beyond  the  care  of  mere 
hulbandry.  A  neat  railing  on  the  edge  of  a  lleep  which 
commands  a  profpetl,  alone  diftinguifhes  that  from 
other  points  of  view.  A  building  is  ftill  more  ftrongly 
charadteriftic  :  it  may  be  only  ornamental,  or  it  may 
be  accommodated  to  the  reception  of  company  ;  for 
though  a  place  to  alight  at  interrupts  the  range  of  a 
riding,  yet,  as  the  objedl  of  an  airing,  it  may  often 
be  acceptable.  A  fmall  fpot  which  may  be  kept  by 
th£  labour  of  one  man,  inclofed  from  the  fields,  and 
converted  into  a  fhrubbery  or  any  other  feene  of  a  gar¬ 
den,  will  fometimes  be  a  pleafing  end  to  a  fhort  excur- 
fion  from  home  :  nothing  fo  effectually  extends  the  idea 
of  a  feat  to  a  diftance  ;  and  not  Being  conftantly  vifited, 
it  will  always  retain  the  charms  of  novelty  and  variety.  ^ 

When  a  riding  is  carried  along  a  high  road,  a  kind  of  a  vil- 
of  property  may  in  appearance  be  claimed  even  there,  lage. 
by  planting  on  both  fide'$  trees  equidiftant  from  each 
other,  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  approach  :  regularity 
intimates  the  neighbourhood  of  a  manfion.  A  village 
therefore  feems  to  be  within  the  domain,  if  any  of  the 
inlets  to  it  are  avenues  :  other  formal  plantations  about 
it,  and  ftill  more  trivial  circumftances,  when  they  are 
evidently  ornamental,  fometimes  produce,  and  always 
corroborate  fuch  an  effedl  ;  but  even  without  railing 
this  idea,  if  the  village  be  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
or  only  for  its  fingularity,  a  paffage  through  it  may  be 
an  agreeable  incident  in  a  riding. 

The  fame  ground  which  in  the  fields  is  no  more  than 
rough,  often  feems  to  be  romantic  when  it  is  the  fite  of 
a  village  ;  the  buildings  and  other  circumftances  mark 
and  aggravate  the  irregularity.  To  ftrengthen  this 
appearance,  one  cottage  may  be  placed  on  the  edge 
of  a  fteep,  and  fome  winding  fteps  of  unhewn  ftonelead 
up  to  the  door ;  another  in  a  hollow,  with  all  its  little 
appurtenances  hanging  above  it.  The  pofition  of  a  few 
trees  will  fometimes  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  ;  a  foot- 


ly  to  improve  It. 

A  village  which  has  not  thefe  advantages  of  ground, 
however,  be  beautiful  ;  it 


is  diftinguifhed  by  its- 


elegance,  w  hen  the  larger  intervals  between  the  houfes 
are  filled  with  open  groves,  and  little  clumps  are  in¬ 
troduced  upon  other  occafions.  The  church  often  is, 
it  generally  may  be,  made  a  pidlurefque  objedl.  Even 
the  cottages  may  be  neat  and  fometimes  grouped 
(y  with 
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Riding,  with  thickets.  If  the  place  be  watered  by  a  ftream, 
the  crolfmgs  may  be  in  a  variety  of  pleafing  deligns  ; 
and  if  a  fpring  rife,  or  only  a  well  for  common  ufe  be 
funk  by  the  fide  of  the  way,  a  little  covering  ’over  it 
.maybe  contrived  which  fnall  at  the  fame  time  be  limple 
and  pretty. 

There  are  few  villages  which  may  not  eafily  be  ren¬ 
dered  agreeable.  A  final!  alteration  in  a  houfe  will 
fometimes  occafion  a  great  difference  in  the  appear¬ 
ance.  By  the  help  of  a  few  trifling  plantations,  the 
objects  which  have  a  good  effe&'may  be  fhown  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  thofe  which  have  not  may  be  concealed,  and 
filch  as  are  fimilar  be  difguifed.  And  any  form  which 
offends  the  eye,  whether  of  ground,  of  treep,  or  of 
buildings,  may  fometimes  be  broken  by  the  flighted: 
circumflances,  by  an  advanced  paling,  or  only  by  a 
bench.  Variety  and  beauty,  in  fuch  a  fubjedf,  are  ra¬ 
ther  the  effedls  of  attention  than  expence. 

-Of  the  But  if  the  paffage  through  the  village  cannot  be 

b  -d  nj*  pleafant ;  if:  the  buildings  are  all  alike,  or  ftaad  in  un- 
-defigned  for  meaning  rows  and  fimilar  fituations ;  it  the  place  fur- 
obj  cts  m  a  nifhes  no  opportunities  to  contrail  the  forms  of  dwell- 
1  1  ings  with  thofe  of  out-houfes  ;  to  introduce  trees  and 

thickets  ;  to  interpofe  fields  and  meadows;  to  mix  farms 
» with  cottages  ;  and  to  place  the”  feveral  obje<fts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  portions :  yet  on  the  outiide  even  of  fuch  a  vil¬ 
lage  there  certainly  is  room  for  wood ;  and  by  that 
alone  the  whole  may  be  grouped  into  a  mafs,  which 
fhall  be  agreeable  when  fkirted  by  a  riding  ;  and  ftill 
more  fo  when  feen  from  a  diflance.  The  feparate  farms 
in  the  fields,  alfo,  by  planting  fome  trees  about  them, 
or  perhaps  only  by  managing  thofe  already  on  the  fpot, 
may  be  made  very  interefting  objedls ;  or  if  a  new  one 
is*  to  be  built,  beauty  may  be  confulted  in  the  form  of 
the  houfe,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  appurtenances. 
Sometimes  a  character  not  their  own,  as  the  femblance 
of  a  caftle  or  an  abbey,  may  be  given  to  them  ;  they 
will  thereby  acquire  a  degree  of  confi  derat  ion,  which 
they  cannot  othervvife  be  entitled  to  :  and  objedts  to 
improve  the  views  are  fo  important  to  a  .riding,  that 
buildings  muft  fometimes  be  eredted  for  that  purpofe 
only  :  but  they  fhould  be  fuch  as  by  an  adlual  effe& 
adorn  or  dignify  the  feene ;  not  thofe  little  flight  de¬ 
ceptions  which  are  too  well  known  to  fucceed,  and 
have  no  merit  if  they  fail :  for  though  a  fallacy  fome¬ 
times  contributes  to  fupport  a  character,' or  fuggefls 
ideas  to  the  imagination,  yet  in  itfelf  it  may  be  no^im- 
provement  of  a  feene  ;  and  a  bit  of  turret,  the  tip  of 
a  fpire,  and  the  other  ordinary  fubjedts  of  thefe  fri¬ 
volous  attempts,  are  fo  infignificaat  as  objedts,  that 
whether  they  are  real  or  fi&itious  is  almoft  a  matter  of 
4  indifference. 

Of  a  garden  #  The  fame  means  by  which  the  profpedls  from  a 
fimilar  in  riding  are  improved,  may  be  applied  to  thofe  from 
to andine  a  £ar<^en  >  though  they  are  npt  effential  to  its  charac¬ 
ter,  they. are  important  to  its  beauty;  and  wherever 
they  abound,  the  extent  only  of  the  range  which  com¬ 
mands  them,  determines  whether  they  (hall  be  feen 
from  a  riding  or  a  garden.  If  they  belong  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  affurnes  in  fome  degree  the  predominant  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  former,  and  the  two  charadlers  approach 


very  near  to  each  other :  blit  flill  each  has  its  pecu*  Rilmg.  1 
liarities.  Progrefs  is  a  prevailing  idea  in  a  riding ;  — 
and  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  way  is,  therefore,  a  princi¬ 
pal  eo nfi deration  :  but  particular  fpots  are  more  attend¬ 
ed  to  in  a  garden  ;  and  to  them  the  communications 
1  ought  to  be  fubordinate  ;  their  direction  mud  be  ge¬ 
nerally  accommodated,  their  beauties  fometimes  facri- 
Frced  to  the  fituation  and  the  character  of  the  feene-s 
they  lead  to  ;  an  advantageous  approach  to  thefe  muft 
be  preferred  to  an  agreeable  line  for  the  walk  ;  and  the 
circumflances  which  might  otherwife  become  it  are  mif- 
placed,  if  they  anticipate  the  openings:  it  fhould  fome¬ 
times  be  contrafted  to  them ;  be  retired  and  dark  if 
they  are  fplendid  or  gay,  and  fimple  if  they  are  richly 
adorned.  At  other  times  it  may  burft  unexpe&edly 
out  upon  them  ;  not  on  account  of  the  furprife,  which 
can  have  its  efre&  only  once  ;  but  the  imprefTions  are 
ftronger  by  being  fudden  ;  and  the  contrail  is  enforced 
by  .the  quicknefs  of  the  tranfition. 

In  a  riding,  the  feenes  are  only  the  amufements  of 
the  way,  through  which  it  proceeds  without  flopping  : 
in  a  garden  they  are  principal  ;  and  the  fubordination 
of  the  walk  raifes  their  importance.  Every  art,  there¬ 
fore,  fhould  be  exerted  to  make  them  feem  parts  of  the 
place.  Diflan t  profpe&s  cannot  be  fo  ;  and  the  alie¬ 
nation  does  not  offend  us ;  we  are  familiarized  to  it ; 
the  extent  forbids  every  thought  of  a  clofer  connexion; 
and  if  a  continuation  be  preferved  between  them  and 
the  points  which  command  them,  we  are  fatisfied.  But 
home-views  fuggeft  other  ideas;  they  appear  to  be  with¬ 
in  our  reach  :  they  are  not  only  beautiful  in  profpeft, 
and  we  can  perceive  that  the  fpots  are  delightful ;  but 
we  wifh  to  examine,  to  inhabit,  and  to  enjoy  them. 

Every  apparent  impediment  to  that  gratification  is  a 
difappointment ;  and  when  the  feenes  begin  beyond  the 
opening,  the  confequence  of  the  place  is  lowered  ;  no¬ 
thing  within  it  engages  our  notice  :  it  is  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  only  of  beauties,  the  property  of  which  does  not 
belong  to  it  ;  and  that  idea,  though  indifferent  in  a  ri¬ 
ding,  which  is  but  a  paffage,  is  very  difadvantageous 
to  fuch  a  refidence  as  a  garden.  To  obviate  fuch  an 
idea,  the  points  of  view  fhould  be  made  important ; 
the  ohje£ts  within  be  appendages  to  thofe  without ;  the 
feparations  be  removed  or  concealed  ;  and  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  garden  be  annexed  to  the  fpots  which  are 
contiguous  to  it.  The  ideal  boundary  of  the  place 
is  then  carried  beyond  the  feenes  which  are  thus  ap¬ 
propriated  to  it  ;  and  the  wide  circuit  in  which  they  lie, 
and  the  different  pofitions  in  which  they  may  be  fhown, 
afford  a  greater  variety  than  can  generally  be  found  is 
any  garden,  the  feenery  of  which  is  confined  to  the  in- 
clofnre. 

Persfield  (a)  is  not  a  large  place;  the  park  con- Defection 
tains  about  300  acres;  and  the  houfe  Hands  in  the  midftof  t'ersfiekU 
of  it.  On  the  fide  of  the  approach,  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  are  gentle,  and  the  plantations  pretty  ;  but 
nothing  there  is  great.  On  the  other  fide,  a  beautiful 
lawn  falls  precipitately  every  way  into  a  deep  vale  which 
(helves  down  the  middle  ;  the  declivities  are  diverfned 
with  clumps  and  with  groves ;  and  a  number  of  large 
trees  flraggle  along  the  bottom.  This  lawn  is  encom- 
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(a)  The  feat  of  Mr  Morris,  near  'Chcpftowe,  k  Monmouthfhire. 
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patted  with  wood  ;  and  through  the  wood  are  Walks, 
'r~~'  which  open  beyond  it  upon  thofe  romantic  feenes  which 
furround  the  park,  arid  which  are  the  glory  of  Pers- 
field.  The  Wye  runs  immediately  below  the  wood  : 
;the  river  is  of  *  dirty  colour  ;  but  the  fhape  of  its 
courfe  is  very  various*  winding  firft  in  the  form  of  a 
horfe-fhoe,  then  proceeding  in  a  Urge  fweep  to  the 
town  of  Chepftowe,  and  afterwards  to  the  Severn.  The 
banks  arc  high  hills  ;  in  different  places  deep,  bulging 
out,  or  hollow  on  the  Tides;  rounded,  flattened,  or 
irregular  at  top  ;  and  covered  ’with  wood,  or  broken 
by  rocks*  They  are  fometimes  feen  in  front  ;  fome¬ 
times  in  perfpe&iye  *  filing  back  for  the  paffage,  or 
clofing  behind  the  bend  of  the  river  ;  appearing  to 
meet,  rifing  above,  or  fhooting  out  beyond  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  Wood  which  inclofes  the  lawn  crowns  an 
extenfive  range  of  thefe  hills,  which  overlook  all  thofe 
T>n  the  oppofite  fhore,  with  the  country  which  appears 
above  or  between  them ;  and  winding  themfelves  as  the 
river  winds,  their  Tides,  all  rich  and  beautiful,  are  al¬ 
ternately  exhibited  ;  and  the  point  of  view  in  one  fpot 
becomes  an  objed  to  the  next. 

In  many  places  the  principal  feature  is  a  continued 
fock,  in  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perpendicular,  high, 
and  placed  upon  a  height.  To  refemble  niiiU  is  com¬ 
mon  to  rocks ;  but  no  ruin  of  any  Tingle  ftru&ure  Was 
ever  equal  to  this  enormous  pile  ;  it  Teems  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  city  }  and  other  fmaller  heaps  fcattered 
about  it  appear  to  be  fainter  traces  of  the  former  ex¬ 
tent,  and  ftrengthen  the  Timilitude.  It  ftretches  along 
the  brow  which  terminates  the  forefl  of  Dean  ;  the 
face  of  it  is  compofed  of  immenfe  blocks  of  ftone,  bitt 
not  rugged ;  the  top  is  bare  and  uneven,  but  not 
craggy  ;  and  from  the  foot  of  it,  a  declivity,  covered 
with  thicket,  dopes  gently  towards  the  Wye,  but  in 
one  part  is  abruptly  broken  off  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  of 
a  different  hue,  and  in  a  different  dire&ion.  From 
the  grotto,  it  feems  to  rife  immediately  over  a  thick 
wood,  which  extends  down  a  hill  below  the  point  of 
view,  acrofs  the  valley  through  which  the  Wye  flows, 
and  up  the  oppofite  banks,  hides  the  river,  and  con¬ 
tinues  without  interruption  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock  : 
from  another  feat  it  is  feen  by  itfelf  without  even  its 
bafe  ;  it  faces  another,  with  all  its  appendages  about 
it ;  and  fometimes  the  fight  of  it  is  partially  intercepted 
by  trees,  beyond  which,  at  a  diftance,  its  long  line  con¬ 
tinues  on  through  all  the  openings  between  them. 

Another  capital  «bjett  is  the  caftle  of  Chepftowe, 
a  noble  ruin  of  great  extent;  advanced  to  the  very  edge 
of  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  fo  immediately  rivetted  in¬ 
to  it,,  that  from  the  top  of  the  battlements  down  to 
the  river  feems  but  one  precipice  :  the  fame  ivy  which 
overfp reads  the  face  of  the  one,  twines  and  clufters 
among  the  fragments  of  the  other  ;  many  towers,  much 
'of  the  walls,  and  .  large  remains  of  the  chapel,  are 
(landing.  Clofe  to  it  is  a  moft  romantic  wooden  bridge, 
very  ancient,  very-grotefque,  at  ail  extraordinary  height 
fcbove  the  river,  and  feeming  to  abut  againfl  the  ruins 
at  one.  end,  and  fomc  rocky  hills  at  the  other*  The 
caftle  is  fo  near  to  the  alcove  at  Persfield,  that  little 
circumftances  in  it  may  be  difeerned ;  from  other  fpots 
more  diftant,  even  from  the  lawn,  and  from  a  fhrubberv 
on  the  fide  of  the  lawn,  it  is  diftindlly  vifible,  and  al¬ 
ways  beautiful,  whether  it  is  feen  alone,  or  with  the 
♦ridge,  with  the  town,  with  more  or  with  lefa  of 
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the  rich  meadows  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  ttie 
Wye,  to  its  junction  three  miles  off  with  the  Severn  ’ 
A  long  fweep  of  that  river  alfo,  its  red  cliffs,  and  the 
fine  nfmg  country  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Glou- 
cefter,  generally  terminate  the  profpe<ft. 

Moft  of  the  hills  about  Persfield  are  full  of  rocks ; 
fome  arc  intermixed  with  hanging  woods,  and  either 
advance  a  little  before  them,  or  retire  within  them,  and 
are  backed,  or  overhung,  or  feparated  by  trees.  In 
the  walk  to  the  cave,  a  long  fucceffion  of  them  is  fre- 
quently  feen  in  perfpe&ive,  all  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
with  wood  in  the  intervals  between  them.  In  other 
parts  the  rocks  are  more  wild  and  uncouth  ;  and  fome. 
times  they  (land  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills  ;  at 
other  times  down  as  low  as  the  river  j  they  are  home, 
objefts  in  one  fpot,  and  appear  only  in  the  back-ground 
of  another. 

The  woods  concur  with  the  rocks  to  render  the 
feenes  of  Persfield  romantic  1  the  place  everywhere 
abounds  with  them  ;  they  cover  the  tops  of  the  hills  j 
they  hang  on  the  fteeps  ;  or  they  fill  the  depths  of  the 
valleys.  _  In  one  place  they  front,  in  another  they  rife 
above,  in  another  they  fink,  below  the  point  of  view  j 
they  are  feen  fometimes  retiring  beyond  each  other,  and 
darkening  as  they  recede  ;  and  fometimes  an  opening 
between  two  is  clofed  by  a  third  at  a  diftance  beyonS 
them.  A.  point,  called  the  I^ovcr’s  Leap,  commands  a 
continued  furface  of  the  thickell  foliage,  which  over- 
fpreads  a  vaft  hollow  immediately  underneath.  Below 
the  Clnnefe  feat  the  courfe  of  the  Wye  is  in  the  fhape  of 
a  horfe-fhoe  :  it  is  on  one  fide  inclofed  by  a  femicircular 
hanging  wood  ;  the  diredl  fteeps  of  a  table-hill  (hut  it 
m  on  the  other ;  and  the  great  rock  fills  the  interval  be- 
tween  them  :  in  the  rnidft  of  this  rude  feene  lies  the  pe- 
ninfula  formed  by  the  river,  a  mile  at  the  lead  in  length* 
and  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation  :  near  the  ifthmu3 
the  ground  rifes  confiderably,  and  thence  defeends  in  a 
broken  furface,  till  it  flattens  to  the  water’s  edge  at 
the  other  extremity.  The  whole  is  divided  into  com. 
fields  and  paftures  ;  they  are  feparated  by  hedge-rows, 
coppices,  and  thickets  j  open  clumps  and  Angle  trees 
ftand  out  in  -the  meadows  ;  and  lioufes  and  other 
buildings,  which  belong  to  the  farms,  are  fcattered 
amongft  them  :  nature  fo  cultivated,  furrounded  by- 
nature  fo  wild,  compofe  a  moft  lovely  landfcape  togo- 

The  communications  between  thefe  feveral  points 
are  generally  by  clofe  walks ;  but  the  covert  ends  near 
the  Chinefe  feat ;  and  a  path  is  afterwards  conduced 
through  the  upper  park  to  a  ruftic  temple*  which  over¬ 
looks  on  one  fide  fome  of  the  romantic  views  which 
have  been  deferibed,  and  on  the  other  the  cultivated 
hills  and  valleys  of  Moamouthfhire.  To  the  rude  and 
magnificent  feenes  of  nature  now  fucceeds  a  pleafant, 
fertile,  and  beautiful  country,  divided  into  inclofures, 
not  covered  with  woods,  nor  broken  by  rocks  and  pre¬ 
cipices,  but  only  varied  by  eafy  fwtlls  and  gentle  de¬ 
clivities.  Yet  the  proipeft  is  not  tame  :  the  hills  in  it 
are  high  ;  and  it  is  bounded  by  a  vaft  fweep  of  the  Se¬ 
vern,  which  is  here  vifible  for  many  miles  together,  and 
receives  in  its  courfe  the  Wye  and  the  Avon. 

From  the  temple  a  road  leads  to  the  WindclifF,*  an 
eminence  much  above  the  reft,  and  commanding  the 
whole  in  one  view.  The  Wye  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
kill;  the  peninfula  lies  juft  below  :  the  deep  bofom  of 
H  h  the 
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the  femicircular  hanging  wood  is  full  in  light  5  over 
part  of  it  the  great  rock  appears  ;  all  its  bale,  all  its 
accompaniments,  are  feen  ;  the  country  immediately 
beyond  it  is  full  of- lovely  hillocks;  and  the  higher 
grounds  in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Gloucefter 
rife  in  the  horizon.  The  Severn  feems  to  be,  u  it 
really  is,  above  Chepftowe,  three  or  four  miles  wide; 
below  the  town  it  fpreads  almoft  to  a  lea  ;  the  county 
of  Monmouth  is  there  the  hither  fhore,  and  between 
its  beautiful  hills  appear  at  a  great  diftance  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan  (hue.  In  extent, 
in  variety,  and  .grandeur,  few  profpe&s  are  equal  to 
this.  It  comprehends  all  the  noble  fcenes  of  1  ersfield, 
tncompaffed  by  fome  of  the  fined  country  in  Britain. 

See  Gardening.  .  _  _  ,  i  0 

RIDLEY  (Nicholas),  bifhop  of  London,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  Reformation,  was  defcended  of  an  an¬ 
cient  family,  and  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th 
century,  at  Wilmontfwick  in  Northumberland,  rrom 
the  grammar-fchool  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  he  was 
fent  to  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  ipo, 
where  lie  was  fupported  by  Ins  uncle  Dr  Robert  Rid¬ 
ley,  fellow  of  Queen’s  college.  In  1522  he  took  his 
fird  degree  in  arts ;  two  years  after,  was  elected  lel- 
low;  and,  in  1525,  he  commenced  mailer  of  arts. 
In  1527,  having  taken  orders,  he  was  fent  by  his 
uncle,  for  further  improvement,  to  the  Sorbonne  at 
Paris  j  from  thence  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  continued 
abroad  till  the  year  1529.  On  his  return  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  was  ch'ofen  under-treafurer  of  the  umverhty  ; 
and,  in  1 5  3  3,  was  elefted  fenipr  pro&or.  He  afterwards 
proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was  chofen  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  univerfity,  orator,  and  magijler  glomeria . 
At  this  time  he  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher  and 
difputant.  He  lod  his  kind  uncle  in  1536  ;  but  was 
foon  after  patronifed  by  Dr  Cianmer,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  made  him  his  domeftic  chaplain,  and 
prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Herne  in  Ead  Kent  ; 
where,  we  are  told,  he  preached  the  dodrine  of  the 
Reformation.  In  1540,  having  commenced  do&or 
of  divinity,  lie  was  made  king’s  chaplain  ;  and,^  111  the 
fame  year,  was  elected  mader  of  his  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Soon  after,  Ridley  was  collated  to  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Canterbury  ;  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  be  was  accufed  in  the  bifhop’s  court,  at  the  infli- 
gation  of  bifhop  Gardiner,  of  preaching  againft  the 
doctrine  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  matter  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  Cranmer,  Ridley  was  acquitted.  In  I545> 
he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter  abbey;  in 
x  547  was  prefented,  by  the  fellows  of  Pembroke- hall, 
to  the  living  of  Soham,  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Rochefter. 
In  1550  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London  ;  in 
which  year  he  was  one  of  the  commiffionem  for  exa¬ 


mining  bifhop  Gardiner,  and  concurred  in  his  depri¬ 
vation.  In  the  year  1 552,  our  prelate  returning  from 
Cambridge,  unfortunately  for  himfelf,  paid  a  vifit  to 
the  Princefs,  afterwards  Queen  Mary  ;  to  whom, 
prompted  by  his  zeal  for  reformation,  he  expreffed 
himfelf  with  too  much  freedom  :  for  {he  was  fierce¬ 
ly  feated  011  the  throne  when  Ridley  was  doomed  a 
vi&im  to  her  revenge.  With  Cianmer  and  Latimer  he 
was  burnt  alive  at  Oxford,  on  the  1 6th  of  October 
1 55 3 .  He  wrote,  1.  A  treatife  concerning  images  in 
churches.  2.  Brief  declaration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 


3.  Certain  godly  and  comfortable  conferences  between 
bifhop  Ridley  and  Mr  Hugh  Latimer,  during  their 
imprifonment.  4.  A  comparifon  between  the  comfort¬ 
able  do&rine  of  the  Gofpel  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Popifh  religion  ;  and  other  works. 

RIFLE,  in  gunnery.  See  Gunnery,  n°  36,  §t 
feq . 

RIGA,  a  large,  firong,  populous,  and  rich  town 
of  the  Ruffian  empire,  and  capital  of  Livonia.  It  is 
a  large  trading  place,  and  has  a  very  ponfiderable  for- 
trefs  ;  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  fkins,  leather,  and 
naval  ftores.  It  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  1710, 
after  they  had  blocked  it  up  a  long  while,  during  which 
the  inhabitants  were  affli&ed  with  the  plague.  The 
caflle  is  fquare,  and  defended  by  four  towers  and  fix 
baflions;  befides  which,  it  has  a  fine  arfenal.  The 
Proteftants  have  flill  a  handfome  college  here.  It  is 
feated  on  a  large  plain  on  the  river  Dwina.  E.  Long. 
24.  25.  N.  Lat.  57.  o. 

RIGADOON,  a  gay  and  brifk  dance,  borrowed 
originally  from  Provence  in  France,  and.  performed  in 
figure  by  a  man  and  woman. 

RIGGING  of  a  Ship,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
the  ropes  employed  to  fupport  the  mails,  and  to  extend 
or  reduce  the  fails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  wind.  The  former,  which  are  ufed  to  fuftain  the 
mafls,  remain  ufually  in  a  fixed  pofition,  and  are  call¬ 
ed  /landing  rigging;  fuch  are  the  fhrouds,  flays,  and 
back- flays.  The  latter,  whofe  office  is  to  manage  the 
fails,  by  communicating  with  various  blocks  or  pul¬ 
leys,  fituated  in  different  places  of  the  mails,  yards, 
fhrouds,  See .  are  comprehended  in  the  general  term  of 
running  rigging ;  fuch  are  the  braces,  {beets,  haliards, 
clue-lines,  brails,  Sec. 

In  rigging  a  matt,  the  firfl  thing  ufually  fixed  upon 
its  head  is  a  circular  wreath  or  rope,  called  the  gromtt , 
or  collar,  which  is  firmly  beat  down  upon  the  top  of 
the  hounds.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  fhrouds 
from  being  fretted  or  worn  by  the  treftle- trees,  or 
fhoulders  of  the  mail  ;  after  this  are  laid  on  the  two 
pendants,  from  whofe  lower  ends  the  main  or  fore 
tackles  are  fufpended  ;  and  next,  the  fhrouds  of  the 
{larboard  and  larboard  fide,  in  pairs,  alternately.  The 
whole  is  covered  by  the  flays,  which  are  the  largcft 
ropes  of  the  rigging. — When  a  yard  is  to  be  rigged, 
a  gromet  is  alfo  driven  firfl  on  eacb  of  its  extremities , 
next  to  this  are  fitted  on  the  horfes,  the  braces,  and 
laflly  the  lifts  or  top-fail  fheet-blocks.  <  #  . 

The  principal  objeds  to  be  confidered  in  rigging  a 
fhip,  appear  to  be  ftrength,  convenience, .  and  fimpli- 
city  :  or,  the  properties  of  affording  fufficient  fecurity 
to  the  mafls,  yards,  and  fails ;  of  arranging  the  whole 
machinery  in  the  molt  advantageous  manner,  to  fu¬ 
ftain  the  mails,  and  facilitate  the  management  of  the 
fails;  and  of  avoiding  perplexity,  and  rejecting  what¬ 
ever  is  fuperfiuous  or  unneceffary.  The  perfeaion  of 
this  art,  then,  confifts  in  retaining  all  thofe  qualities, 
and  in  prelerving  a  judicious  medium  between  them. 

See  Ship-building.  .  t 

RIGHT,  in  geometry,  dignifies  the  fame  with 
ftraight ;  thus,  a  flraight  line  is  called  a  right  one. 

Right  is  a  title  conferred,  1.  Together  wither- 
verend,  upon  all  bifhops.  2.  Together  with  Honour¬ 
able,  upon  earls,  vifcouiits,  and  barons.  3.  By  courteiy* 
together  with  Honouralle,  upon  the  fons  of  dukes,  mar^ 
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Right-  quuTes,  and  the  elded  Tons  of  earls. 

Honourable ,  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  lroufe  of  commons  ; 
but  to  no  other  commoner  excepting  thofe  who  are 
members  of  his  majefty’s  moft  honourable  privy-council ; 
and  the  three  lord  mayors  of  Tondon,  York,  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  the  lord  provolt  of  Edinburgh,  during  their 
office.  See  Honourable  and  Provost. 
i  Hereditary  Right.  See  Hereditary. 

Right  is  a  word  which,  in  the  propriety  of  the 
Englifh  language,  is  ufed  fometimes  as  an  adjective  and 
fometimes  as  a  fubflantive.  As  an  adjective  it  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  import  with  fit ,  fuitabk ,  becoming ,  proper  ; 
*  Sec  jRee-  and  whilfl  it  exprefles  a  quality,  it  indicates  a  relation*. 

Thus,  when  we  fay  that  an  aCtion  is  right ,  we  muft  not 
only  know  the  nature  of  the  aCtion,  but,  if  we  fpeak 
intelligibly,  inult  alfo  perceive  its  relation  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  performed ;  for  an  action  may  be 
right  with  one  end  in  view  which  would  be  wrong  with 
another.  The  conduct  of  that  general  would  be  right  9 
who,  to  fave  an  army  that  could  not  be  otherwife  faved, 
fhould  place  a  fmall  detachment  in  a  ftation  where  he 
knew  they  would  all  be  inevitably  cut  off ;  but  his  con¬ 
duit  would  be  very  wrong  were  he  te  throw  away  the 
life  of  a  (ingle  individual  for  any  purpofc,  however  im¬ 
portant,  "which  he  knew  how  to  accompliih  without 
fuch  a  facrifice. 

Many  pliilofophers  have  talked  of  aCtions  being  right 
?nd  wrong  in  the  abftraCt  without  regard  to  their  na¬ 
tural  confequences ;  and  converting  the  word  into  a 
fubflantive,  they  have  fancied  an  eternal  rule  of  rlghi9 
by  which  the  morality  of  human  conduit  is  in  every 
particular  cafe  to  be  tried.  But  in  thefe  phrafes  we 
can  difeover  no  meaning.  Whatever  is  right  muft  be 
fo  on  fome  account  or  other  ;  and  whatever  is  Jit ,  muft  be 
(it  for  fome  purpofe.  When  he  who  refls  the  foundation 
of  virtue  on  the  moral  ftnfe ,  fpeaks  of  an  aition  being 
right ,  he  muft  mean  that  it  is  fuch  as,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  that  fenfe,  will  excite  complacency  in  the  mind 
of  the  agent,  and  gain  to  him  the  general  approbation 
of  mankind.  When  he  who  refts  moral  obligation  on 
the  will  of  God,  fpeaks  of  fome  actions  as  right  and  of 
others  as  wrong ,  he  muft  mean  that  the  former  are 
agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  however  made  known  to 
men,  and  the  latter  difag reeable  to  it  ;  and  the  man 
who  deduces  the  laws  of  virtue  from  what  he  calls  the 
jitnefs  of  things ,  muft  have  fome  end  in  view ,  for  which 
things  are  fit,  and  denominate  actions  right  or  wrong  as 
they  tend  to  promote  or  counteract  that  end. 

But  the  word  right ,  ufed  as  a  fubflantive,  has  in  com¬ 
mon  as  well  as  in  philofophical  language  a  fignification 
which  at  firft  view  appears  to  be  very  different  from  this. 

It  denotes  a  jnfi  claim  or  an  honjl pojj'jfion.  Thus  we  fay, 
a  father  has  a  right  to  reverence  from  his  children,  a 
liufband  to  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  wife,  and  a  king 
to  the  allegiance  of  his  fubjeCts.  But  if  we  trace  thefe 
rights  to  their  fource,  we  fhall  find  that  they  are  all  laws 
t>f  moral  obligation,  and  that  they  are  called  rights  only 
becaufe  it  is  agreeable-  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the  in- 
liinCtive  dictates  of  the  moral  fenfe,  or  to  the  fitnefs  of 
things,  if  fuch  a  phrafe  has  any  meaning,  that  children 
reverence  their  parents,  that  wives  love  their  hufbands, 
and  that  fubjeCts  pay  allegiance  to  their  fovereign.  This 
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4.  Together  with  their  wives,  and  fovereigns  to  the  allegiance  of  their1  Right. 

fubjeCts  ?’  As  thefe  queilions  contain  in  them  nothing  ' 
abfurd,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  each  capable  of  a 
precife  anfwer ;  but  it  is  impoflible  to  give  to  any  of 
them  an  anfwer  which  fhall  have  any  meaning,  and  not 
imply  that  right  and  obligation  are  reciprocal,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  wherever  there  is  a  right  in  one  perfony 
there  is  a  correfponding  obligation  upon  others .  Thus  ' 
to  the  queflion,  “  Why  have  parents  a  right  to  reve¬ 
rence  from  their  children  it  may  be  anfwered,  “  be¬ 
came,  under  God,  they  were  the  authors  of  their  chil¬ 
drens  being,  and  protected  them  from  danger,  and  fur- 
nifhed  them  with  neceffarics,  when  they  were  in  a  flate 
fo  helplef3  that  they  could  do  nothing  fo^  themfelves.” 

This  anfwer  conveys  no  other  meaning  than  that  there 
is  an  obligation  upon  children,  in  return  for  benefits 
received,  to  reverence  their  parents.  But  what  is  the 
fource  of  this  obligation  ?  It  can  only  be  the  will  of 
God,  the  moral  fenfe,  or  the  fitnefs  of  things. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  right  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  aflertion  of  a  late  writer, 

“  that  man  has  no  rights.”  The  arguments  by  which  Godwin's 
this  apparent  paradox  is  maintained,  are  not  merely  in-  fiotitical 
genious  and  plaufible  ;  they  are  abfolutely  conclufive. 

But  then  our  philofopher,  who  never  choofes  to  travel 
in  the  beaten  track,  takes  the  word  right  in  a  fenfe  ve* 
iy  different  from  that  in  Which  it  has  been  ufed  by  all 
other  men,  and  confiders  it  as  equivalent  to  diferetionary  a 
power.  “  By  the  word  right  (fays  he)  is  underftood  a  Rights  o: 
full  and  complete  power  of  either  doing  a  thing  ormah, 
omitting  it,  without  the  perfon’s  becoming  liable  to  ani- 
madverfion  or  cenfure  from  another ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  without  his  incurring  any  degree  of  turpitude 
or  guilt.”  In  this  fenfe  of  the  word  lie  affirms,  and 
affirms  truly,  that  a  man  has  no  rights,  no  diferetionary 
power  whatever,  except  in  things  of  fuch  total  indiffe¬ 
rence  as,  whether  “  he  fhall  fit  on  the  right  or  on  the 
left  fide  of  his  fire,  or  dine  on  beef  to  day  or  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

A  propofiuon  fo  evidently  true  as  this  flood  not  in  t 
need  ot  argument  to  iupport  it ;  hut  as  his  arguments 
are  clearly  expreffed,  and  afford  a  complete  confutation 
of  fome  popular  errors  functioned  by  the  refpeCtable 
phrafe  rights  of  man,  we  fhall  give  our  readers  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  ftudying  them  in  his  own  words. 

“  Political  fociety  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
morality  and  juftice.  It  is  impoflible  for  intellectual 
beings  to  be  brought  into  coalition  and  intercourfe 
without  a  certain  mode  of  conduCt,  adapted  to  their 
nature  and  connection,  immediately  becoming  a  duty 
incumbent  on  the  parties  concerned.  Men  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  affociated  if  they  had  not  imagined  that,  m 
confequence  of  that  affociation,  they  would  mutually 
conduce  to  the  advantage  and  happinefs  of  each  other.. 

7  his  is  the  real  purpofe,  the  genuine  bafis,  of  their  111- 
tercourfe  ;  and,  as  far  as  this  purpofe  is  anfwered,  fo 
far  does  fociety  anfwer  the  end  of  its  inftitution.  There 
is  only  one  postulate  more  that  is  neceffiry  to  bring  us 
to  a  conclulive  mode  of  reafonmg  upon  this  fubjeCt. 

Whatever  is  meant  by  the  term  right ,  there  can  neither 
be  oppofite  rights,  nor  rights  and  duties  hoftile  to  each 
other.  The  rights  of  one  man  cannot  clafh  with  or  be 


'will  be  apparent  to  any  man  who  fhall  put  to  himfelf  deftruCtive  of  the  rights  of  another :  for  this,  inftead  of 
fuch  queilions  as  thefe  :  “  Why  have  parents  a  right  to  rendering  the  fubjed  an  important  branch  of  truth  and 
reverence  from  their  children,  hufbands  to  the  love  of  morality  as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  man  certain- 
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Right.  !y  underftand  it  to  be,  would  be  to  reduce  it  to  a  heap 

- i -  of  unintelligible  jargon  and  inconflftency.  If  one  mar. 

have  a  right  to  be  free,  another  man  cannot  have  a  right 
to  make  -him  a  Have  ;  if  one  man  have  a  right  to  Inflict 
chaftilement  upon  me,  I  cannot  have  a  right  to  with- 
draw  myfelf  from  chaftifement ;  if  my  neighbour  liavC 
a  right  to  a  fum  of  money  in  my  pofleffion,  I  cannot 
have  a  right  to  retain  it  in  my  pocket.  It  cannot  be 
lefs  incontrovertible,  that  I  have  no  right  to  omit  what 
my  duty  prefcribes.  From  hence  it  inevitably  follows 
that  men  have  no  rights. 

4<  It  is  commonly  faid,  4  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
the  difpofal  of  his  fortune,  a  right  to  the  employment 
of  his  time,  a  right  to  the  uncontrolled  choice  of  his 
profeffion  or  purfuits.’  But  this  can  never  be  confid¬ 
ently  affirmed  till  it  can  be  fhown  that  he  has  no  duties, 
preferring  and  limiting  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  all 
thefe  refpefts. 

44  In  reality,  nothing  can  appear  more  wonderful  to 
a  careful  inquirer,  than  that  two  ideas  fo  Incompatible 
as  man  and  rights  fhould  ever  have  been  affociated  toge- 
gether.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  them  mull  be  utterly 
exclufive  and  annihilatory  of  the  other.  Before  we 
aferibe  rights  to  man,  we  mud  conceive  of  him  as  a 
being  endowed  with  intelled,  and  capable  of  difeerning 
the  differences  and  tendencies  of  things.  But  a  being 
endowed  with  intelleft,  and  capable  of  difeerning  the 
differences  and  tendencies  of  things,  inftantly  becomes 
a  moral  being,  and  has  duties  incumbent  on  him  to 
difeharge  :  and  duties  and  rights,  as  has  already  been 
fhown,  are  abfolutely  exclufive  of  each  other. 

44  It  has  been  affirmed  by  the  zealous  advocates  of 
liberty,  4  that  princes  and  magiftrates  have  no  rights 
and  no  pofition  can  be  more  incontrovertible.  There 
is  no  fituation  of  their  lives  that  has  not  its  correfpon- 
dent  duties.  There  is  no  power  intruded  to  them  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  exercife  exclufxvely  for  the  public 
good.  It  is  ftrange,  that  perfons  adopting  this  prin¬ 
ciple  did  not  go  a  dep  farther,  and  perceive  that  the 
fame  reftriftions  were  applicable  to  fubje&6  and  citi- 
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This  reafoning  is  unanfwetable  ;  but  it  militates  not 
againd  the  rights  of  man  in  the  ufual  acceptation  of  the 
words,  which  are  never  employed  to  denote  diferetion- 
ary  power,  but  a  juft  claim  on  the  one  hand,  implying 
a  correfponding  obligation  on  the  other.  Whether  the 
phrafe  be  abfolutely  proper  is  not  worth  the  debating  : 
it  is  authorifed  by  cuftom — the  jus  et  norma  loquendi — 
and  is  univerfally  underllood  except  by  fuch  as  the  dae¬ 
mons  of  faftion,  in  the  form  of  paradoxical  writers  on 
political  juftice,  have  been  able  to  miflead  by  fophiftical 
reafonings. 

Rights ,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
are  of  various  kinds  :  they  are  natural  or  adventitious , 
alienable  or  unalienable ,  perfect  or  imperfedty  particular  or 
general.  See  the  article  Liberty. 

Natural  rights  are  thofe  which  a  man  has  to  his 
life,  limbs,  and  liberty ;  to  the  produce  of  his  perfonal 
labour;  to  the  ufe,  in  common  with  others,  of  air,  light, 
and  water,  &c.  That  every  man  has  a  natural  right 
or  juft  claim  to  thefe  things,  is  evident  from  their  being 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  anfwer  that  pur- 
pofe,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  which  he  was  made  a  li¬ 
ving  and  a  rational  being.  This  fhows  undeniably,  that 
the  Author  of  his  nature  defigned  that  he  fhould  have 
the  ufe  of  them,  and  that  the  n&n  who  fhould  wanton¬ 


ly  deprive  him  of  any  one  of  them,  would  be  guilty  of  &  ght* 
a  breach  of  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  aft  inconfidently  ' 
with  the  fitnefs  of  things  in  evere  fenfe  in  which  that 
phrafe  can  poffibly  be  underflood.  .  6 

Adventitious  rights  are  thofe  which  a  king  has  over  4  vcntl* 
lus  fubjefts,  a  general  over  his  foldiers,  ahufband  to  the 
perfon  and  affeftions  of  his  wife,  and  which  every  man 
has  to  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  That  the  rights 
of  the  king  and  the  general  are  adventitious,  is  univer¬ 
fally  admitted.  The  rights  of  property  have  been  con- 
fidered  elfe  where  (fee  Property);  and  though  the  hu¬ 
man  conftitution  fhows  fufficiently  that  men  and  women 
have  a  natural  right  to  the  life  of  each  other,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  txclujlve. aright  of  any  one  man  to  any 
one  woman,  and  vice  verfa ,  mud  be  an  adventitious 
right :  But  the  important  quedion  is,  How  are  adven¬ 
titious  rights  acquired  ?  y 

Ih  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  tlic  moralift  who  deduces  How  ac* 
the  laws  of  virtue  from  the  will  of  God,  obferves,  that  <luire(i,> 
as  God  appears  from  his  works  to  be  a  benevolent  Be¬ 
ing,  who  wills  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures  (lee 
Metaphysics,  n°  312.),  he  mud  of  courfe  will  every 
thing  which  naturally  tends  to  promote  that  happinefs. 

But  the  exiftence  of  civil  fociety  evidently  contributes 
in  a  great  degree  to  promote  the  fum  of  human  happi¬ 
nefs  (fee  Society)  ;  and  therefore  whatever  is  necef¬ 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  civil  fociety  in  general,  or  for 
the  conduft  of  particular  focieties  already  eftablifhed, 
mud  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God :  But  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  fubjefts  to  their  fovereign,  the  obedience  of 
foldiers  to  their  leader,  the  proteftion  of  private  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  fulfilling  of  contrafts,  are  all  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  fociety :  and  hence  the 
rights  of  kings,  generals,  hufbands,  and  wives,  See . 
though  adventitious,  and  immediately  derived  from  hu¬ 
man  appointment,  are  not  lefs  facred  than  natural  rights, 
fmee  they  may  all  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  lame 
Tource.  The  fame  conclulion  may  ealily  be  drawn  by 
the  philofoplier,  who  reds  moral  obligation  on  the  fit¬ 
nefs  of  things  or  on  a  moral  fenfe;  only  it  mud  in  each 
of  thefe  cafes  partake  of  the  indab ility  of  its  founda- 
tion.  ^  <  8 

To  the  facrednefs  of  the  rights  of  marriage,  an  au-  Obje&ion* 
thor  already  quoted  has  lately  urged  fome  declamatory  ^e^me 


objections/  “  It  is  abfurd  (fays  he)  to  expeft,  tha/|^s 
the  inclinations  and  wilhes  of  two  human  beings  Ihould 
coincide  through  any  long  period  of  time.  To  oblige 
them  to  aft  and  to  live  together,  is  to  fubjeft  them  to 
fome  inevitable  portion  of  thwarting,  bickering,  and 
unhappinefs.  T  his  cannot  be  otherwife,  fo  long  as 
man  has  failed  to  reach  the  dandard  of  abfolute  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  fuppofition  that  I  mud  have  a  companion 
for  life,  is  the  refult  of  a  complication  of  vices.  It  is 
the  diftate  of  cowardice,  and  not  of  fortitude.  It  flows* 
from  the  defire  of  being  loved  and  edeemed  for  fome* 
thing  that  is  not  defert. 

44  But  the  evil  of  marriage,  as  it  is  praftifed  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  lies  deeper  than  this.  The  habit  is,, 
for  a  though tlefs  and  romantic  youth  of  each  fex  to 
come  togethei,  to  fee  each  other  for  a  few  times,  and 
under  circumftances  full  of  delufion,  and  then  to  vow  to 
each  other  eternal  attachment.  What  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  this?  In  almoft  every  indance  they  find  them- 
felves  deceived.  They  are  reduced  to  make  the  befi 
of  an  irretrievable  miitake.  They  are  prefented  with 
the  ftronged  imaginable  temptation  tobcccme  thedupe^ 
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ftighf.  0f  falsehood.  They  are  led  to  conceive  it  their  wifeft  ceffarily  dedroy  our  relifh  for  luxury,  dccreafe  our  in-  Rig 
policy  to  fhut  their  eyes  upon  realities;  happy  if  by  any  ordinate  appetites  of  every  kind,  and  lead  us  univerfally  * 
perverfion  of  intelled  they  can  perfuade  themfelves  that  to  prefer  the  pleafures  of  intellect  to  the  pleafures  of 
they  were  right  in  their  firft  crude  opinion  of  their  com-  fenfe.  But  here  again  experience  is  againft  him.  f  he 
panion.  Arrecys ,  who  have  a  property  in  their  women  perfedly 

“  So  long  as  two  human  beings  are  forbidden  by  equal,  are  the  moll  luxurious  and  fenfual  wretches  011 
pofitive  inftitution  to  follow  the  dilates  of  their  own  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  fenfual  indeed  to  a  degree  of 
mind,  prejudice  is  alive  and  vigorous.  So  long  as  I  which  the  moll  libidinous  European  can  hardly  form  a 
leek  to  engrofs  one  woman  to  myfelf,  and  to  prohibit  conception. 

my  neighbour  from  proving  his  fuperior  defert  and  reap-  By  admitting  it  to  be  a  duty  to  propagate  the  fpe- 
ing  the  fruits  of  it,  I  am  guilty  of  the  moll  odious  of  cies,  out  author  mull  neceffarily  grant  that  every  thing 
all  monopolies.  Over  this  imaginary  prize  men  watch  is  right  which  is  requiiite  to  the  lul filling  of  that  duty, 
with  perpetual  jealoufy  ;  and  one  man  will  find  his  de-  and  the  contrary  w  rong.  If  fo,  promifcuous  concubu 
fires  and  his  capacity  to  circumvent  as  much  excited,  as  nage  is  wrong,  fince  we  have  feen,  that  by  a  law  of  11a- 
the  other  is  excited  to  traverfe  his  projects  and  fruflrate  ture  it  is  incompatible  with  the  duty  ;  whence  it  follows 
his  hopes.  As  long  as  this  ftate  of  fociety  continues,  on  his  own  principles,  that  the  fexual  union  by  pairs 
philanthropy  w  ill  be  eroded  and  checked  in  a  thoufand  mufl  be  right.  The  only  queftion  therefore  to  be  de- 
ways,  and  the  fliil  augmenting  flream  of  abiife  wall  con-  cided  betw  een  him  and  liis  opponents  is,  “  Whether 
tinue  to  flow.  fhould  that  union  be  temporary  or  permanent  ?”  And 

(i  The  abolition  of  marriage  will  be  attended  with  we  think  the  following  observations  by  Mr  Paley  fuffi- 
no  evils.  The  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  will  fall  under  cient  to  decide  it  to  the  conviction  of  every  perfon  not 
the  fame  fyftem  as  any  other  fpecies  of  friendfhip.  Ex-  blinded  by  the  rage  of  innovation, 
clufxvely  of  all  groundlefs  and  obilinate  attachments,  it  “  A  lawgiver,  whofe  counfels  were  diitded  by  views 
will  be  impoffible  for  me  to  live  in  the  world  without  of  gene. al  utility,  and  obftruded  by  no  local  impedi- 
finding  one  man  of  a  worth  fuperior  to  that  of  any  ments,  would  make  the  marriage -contract  indiffoluble 
other  whom  I  have  an  opportunity  of’  observing.  To  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties,  for  the  fake  of  the 
this  man  I  {hall  feel  a  kindnefs  in  exa6t  proportion  to  following  advantages :  Such  a  union  tends  to  preferve 
my  apprehenfion  of  his  worth.  The  cafe  will  be  pre-  peace  and  concord  between  married  perfons,  by  perpe« 
cifely  the  fame  with  refped  to  the  female  fex  ;  I  {hall  tuating  their  common  intereil,  and  by  inducing  a  ne- 
affiduoufly  cultivate  the  intercourfe  of  that  woman  whofe  ceffity  of  mutual  compliance.  An  earlier  termination- 
accompli fhments  (hall  llrike  me  in  the  moft  powerful  of  it  would  produce  a  feparate  intereil.  The  wife 
manner.  ‘  But  it  may  happen  that  other  men  will  feel  would  naturally  look  forward  to  the  diffolution  of  the 
for  her  the  fame  preference  that  I  do.’  This  will  partnerdup,  and  endeavour  to  draw  to  herfelf  a  fund 
create  no  difficulty.  We  may  all  enjoy  her  convcrfa-  againil  the  time  when  {he  was  no  longer  to  have  accefs 
tion  ;  and  we  fhall  all  be  wife  enough  to  confider  the  to  the  fame  refources.  This  would  beget  peculation  on 
fenfual  intercourfe  as  a  very  trivial  objed.  This,  like  owe  fide,  and  miftrud  on  the  other  ;  evils  which  at  pre- 
every  other  affair  in  which  two  perfons  are  concerned,  fent  very  little  diftuib  the  confidence  of  married  life*- 
mull  be  regulated  in  each  fucceffive  inltance  by  the  un-  The  fccond  effed  of  making  the  union  determinable 
forced  confent  of  either  party.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  ex-  only  by  death,  is  not  lefs  beneficial.  It  neceffarily  hap- 
treme  depravity  of  our  prefent  habits,  that  we  are  in-  pens,  that  adverfe  tempers,  habits,  and  tafles,  oftentimes- 
dined  to  fuppofe  the  fenfual  intercourfe  anywife  ma-  meet  in  marriage.  In*  which  cafe,  each  party  mufl  take 
terial  to  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  purdl  affec-  pains  to  give  up  what  offends,  and  pradice  what  may 
tion.  Reafonable  men  now  eat  and  drink,  not  from  gratify,  the  other.  A  man  and  woman  in  love  with 
the  love  of  pleafure,  but  becaufe  eating  and  drinking  each  other  do  this  infenfibly  :  but  love  is  neither  gene- 
are  effential  to  our  healthful  exiflence.  Reafonable  ral  nor  durable  ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  no  leffons 
men  then  will  propagate  their  fpecies,  not  becaufe  a  of  duty,  no  delicacy  of  fentiment,  will  go  half  fo  far 
certain  fenfible  pleafure  is  annexed  to  this  adion,  but  with  the  generality  of  mankind  and  womankind  as  this 
becaufe  it  is  right  the  fpecies  fhould  be  propagated  ;  one  intelligible  refle&ion,  that  they  mud  each  make  the 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  exercife  this  fundion  bed  of  their  bargain  ;  and  that  feeing  they  mud  either 
9  will  be  regulated  by  the  didates  of  reafon  and  duty.”  both  be  miferable  or  both  ffiare  in  the  fame  happinefs, 
Obviated.  It  is  right  then,  according  to  this  political  innovator,  neither  can  find  their  own  comfort  but  in  promoting 
that  the  fpecies  fhould  be  propagated,  and  reafonable  the  pleafure  of  the  other.  Tliefe  compliances,  though' 
men  in  his  Utopian  commonwealth  would  be  incited  by  at  fird  extorted  by  neceffity,  become  in  time  eafy  and 
reafon  and  duty  to  propagate  them:  but  the  way  to  mutual;  and  though  lefs  endearing  than  affiduities  which 
fulfil  this  duty,  experience,  which  is  feldom  at  one  with  take  their  rife  from  affedion,  generally  procure  to- 
fpeculative  reformation,  has  already  demondrated,  not  the  married  pair  a  repofe  and  iatisfadion  fufficient  for 
to  confid  in  the  promifcuous  intercourfe  of  feveral  men  their  happinefs.” 

with  one  woman,  but  in  the  fidelity  of  individuals  of  So  differently  from  our  author  does  this  judicious 
the  two  fexes  to  each  other.  Common  proditutes  writer  reafon  concerning  the  effeds  of  a  permanent 
among  us  feldom  prove  with  child  ;  and  the  fociety  of  union  on  the  tempers  of  the  married  pair.  Indead  of 
Arreuys  in  Otaheitee,  who  have  completely  divefled  fubjeding  them  to  fome  inevitable  portion  of  thwart- 
themfelves  of  what  our  author  calls  prejudice ,  and  are  by  ing,  bickering,  and  unhappinefs,  it  lays  them,  in  his 
no  means  guilty  of  his  moji  odious  of  all  monopolies ,  are  opinion,  under  the  neceffity  of  curbing  their  unruly 
for  the  mod  part  childlefs  (fee  Otaheitee).  He  paffions,  and  acquiring  habits  of  gentlenefs,  forbearance*, 
feems  to  think  that  a  ftate  of  equal  property  would  ne*  and  peace.  To  thi&  we  may  add;  that  both  believing 
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niC'lit.  the  children  propagated  during  their  marriage  to  be 
their  own  (a  belief  unattainable  by  the  father  in 
a  (late  of  promifcons  concubinage),  they  come  by  a  na¬ 
tural  procefs  of  the  human  paffions  (fee  Passion)  to 
love  each  other  through  the  medium  of  their  offspring. 
But  if  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to  acquire  a  fpirit  firft 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  eafy  to  be  intreated, 
it  mult  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  branch 
of  the  fitnefs  of  things,  that  the  fexual  union  lafl  du¬ 
ring  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties  ;  and  therefore  theex- 
clufive  right  of  marriage,  though  adventitious,  mult  be 
equally  facrcd  with  thofe  which  are  natural. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion,  into  which  the 
importance  of  the  fubjedf  led  us,  rights ,  befides  be¬ 
ing  natural  or  adventitious,  are  likewife  alienable  or  un¬ 
alienable.  Every  man,  when  he  becomes  the  member  of 
a  civil  community,  alienates  a  part  of  his  natural- rights. 
In  a  ft  ate  of  nature,  no  man  has  a  fuperior  on  earth, 
and  each  has  a  right  to  defend  his  life,  liberty,  and  pro* 
perty,  by  all  the  means  which  nature  has  put  in  his 
power.  In  civil  fociety,  however,  thefe  rights  are  all 
transferred  to  the  laws  and  the  magiftrate,  except  in 
cafes  of  fuch  extreme  urgency  as  leave  not  time  for  le¬ 
gal  interpofition.  This  fmgle  confideration  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fliow,  that  the  right  to  civil  liberty  is  alien¬ 
able  ;  though,  in  the  vehemence  of  men’s  zeal  for  it, 
and  in  the  language  of  fome  political  remonftrances,  it 
has  often  been  pronounced  to  be  an  unalienable  right.' 
ii  The  true  reafon  (fays  Mr  Paley)  why  mankind  hold 
in  deteflation  the  memory  of  thofe  who  have  fold  their 
liberty  to  a  tyrant  is,  that,  together  with  their  own, 
they  fold  commonly  or  endangered  the  liberty  of  others; 
of  which  they  had  certainly  no  right  to  difpofe.”  The 
rights  of  a  prince  over  his  people,  and  of  a  hufband  over 
liis  wife,  are  generally  and  naturally  unalienable. 

Ir  Another  divifion  of  rights  i§  into  thofe  which  are  per- 

hr>j>crft&?  fe^  au^  thofe  which  are  imperfe£t»  Per  fed!  rights  are 
fuch  as  may  be  precifely  afeertained  and  afferted  by 
force,  or  in  civil  fociety  by  the  courfe  of  law.  To  im- 
pcrfedl  rights  neither  force  nor  law  is  applicable.  A 
man’s  rights  to  his  life,  perfon,  and  property,  are  all 
perfect ;  for  if  any  of  thefe  be  attacked,  he  may  repel 
the  attack  by  inflant  violence,  punifli  the  aggreffor  by 
the  courfe  of  law,  or  compel  the  author  of  the  injury 
to  make  reflitution  or  fatisfa&ion.  A  woman’s  right 
to  her  honour  is  likewife  perfedl ;  for  if  fhe  can¬ 
not  otherwife  efcape,  fhe  may  kill  the  ravifher.  Every 
poor  man  has  undoubted  right  to  relief  from  the  rich  : 
but  his  right  is  imperfe£l,  for  if  the  relief  be  not  volun¬ 
tarily  given,  he  cannot  compel  it  either  by  law  or  by 
violence.  There  is  no  duty  upon  which  the  Chriftian 
religion  puts  a  greater  value  than  alms-giving ;  and  every 
preacher  of  the  gofpd  has  an  undoubted  right  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  practice  of  it  upon  his  audience  :  but  even 
this  right  is  imperfect,  for  he  cannot  refufe  the  com¬ 
munion  to  a  mail  merely  on  account  of  his  illiberality 
to  the  poor,  as  he  can  to  another  for  the  negle£lof  any 
duty  comprehended  under  the  term  juftice.  In  elec¬ 
tions  or  apppointments  to  offices,  where  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  prelcribed,  the  bell  qualified  candidate  has  un- 
queftionably  a  right  to  fuccefs ;  yet  if  he  be  reje&ed, 
he  can  neither  feize  the  office  by  force,  nor  obtain  re- 
drefs  at  law.  His  right,  therefore,  is  imperfect. 

Here  a  queflion  naturally  offers  itfelf  to  our  confidera¬ 
tion  :  “  How  comes  a  perfon  to  have  a  right  to  a  thing, 


hich  are 
ide-fi. 
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and  yet  have  no  .right  to  ufe  the  means  neceitary  to  oh-  Right- 
tain  it  r”  The  anfvver  is,  That  in  fuch  cafes  the  object  — — 
or  the  circumftances  of  the  right  are  fo  indeterminate, 
that  the  permiffion  of  force,  even  where  the  right  is 
real  and  certain,  would  lead  to  force  in  other  cafes 
where  there  exifts  no  right  at  ail.  Thus,  though  the 
poor  man  has  a  right  to  relief,  who  (hall  afeertain  the  * 
mode,  feafon,  and  quantum  of  it,  or  the  perfon  by  whom 
it  fhali  be  adminiftered  ?  Thefe  things  mull  be  afeer¬ 
tained  before  the  right  to  relief  can  be  enforced  by 
law  ;  but  to  allow  them  to  be  afeertained  by  the  poor 
*  tliemfelves,  would  be  to  expofe  property  to  endlefs 
claims.  In  like  manner,  the  comparative  qualifications 
of  the  candidate  muit  be  afeertained,  before  he  can  en¬ 
force  his  right  to  the  office  ;  but  to  allow  him  to  afeer¬ 
tain  his  qualifications  himfelf,  would  be  to  make  him 
judge  in  his  own  caufe  between  liimfeii  and  liis  neigh¬ 
bour.  q.  11 

Wherever  the  right  is  imperfect  on  one  fide,  the  cor- 
refponding  obligation  on  the  other  mull  be  imperfe£i  qualty  fa- 
likewife.  The  violation  of  it,  however,  is  often  not  ere  l  with 
lefs  criminal  in  a  moral  and  religious  view  than  of  afhofe 
perfect  obligation.  It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr  Paley,  w 
that  greater  guilt  is  incurred  by  difappointing  a  vvor-p 
thy  candidate  of  a  place  upon  which  perhaps  his  live¬ 
lihood  depends,  and  in  which  he  could  eminently  ierve 
the  public,  than  by.  filching  a  book  out  of  a  library,  or 
picking  a  pocket  of  a  handkerchief.  The  fame  fenti- 
ment  has  been  expreffed  by  Mr  Godwin,  but  in  terms 
by  much  too  ftrong,  and  fuch  ns  fliow  that  he  was  not 
at  the  time  complete  mailer  of  liis  fubjedf.  “  My 
neighbour  (fays  he)  has  juft  as  much  right  to  put  an 
end  to  my  exiftence  with  dagger  or  poifon,  as  to  deny 
me  that  pecuniary  affiftance  without  which  I  mult 
ftarve,  or  as  to  deny  me  that  affiftance  without  which 
my  intellectual  attainments,  or  my  moral  exertions,  will 
be  materially  injured.  He  has  juft  as  much  right  to 
amufe  himfelf  with  burning  my  houfe,  or  torturing  my 
children  upon  the  rack,  as  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  cell, 
carelefs  about  his  fellow  men,  and  to  hide  4  his  talent  in 
a  napkin.” 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  man  who  fiiould  fuffer  ano¬ 
ther  to  ftarve  for  want  of  that  relief  which  he  knew  that 
he  alone  could  afford  him,  would  be  guilty  of  murder, 
and  murder  of  the  cruelleft  kind ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
menfe  difference  between  depriving  fociety  of  one  of 
its  members,  and  with-holding  from  that  member  what 
might  be  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  make  the  greateft 
poffible  intellectual  attainments.  Newton  might  havebeen 
ufeful  and  happy  though  he  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  mathematics ;  and  the  late  cele¬ 
brated  Mr  Fcrgiiffon  might  have  been  a  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  fociety,  though  he  had  never  emerged  from  his 
original  condition  of  a  fhepherd.  The  remainder  of  the 
paragraph  is  too  abfurd  to  require  a  formal  confutation. 

Had  our  author,  burying  liis  talent  in  a  napkin,  fhut 
himfelf  up  feven  years  ago  in  a  cell,  carelefs  about  liis 
fellow  men  and  political  juflice ,  be  would  have  deprived 
the  public  of  what  he  doubtlefs  believes  to  be  much  ufe- 
f ul  inftruction  ;  but  had  he  at  that  period  amufed  him¬ 
felf  with  burning  his  neighbour’s  houfe,  and  torturing 
oil  the  rack  two  or  three  children,  he  would  have  cut 
off,  for  any  thing  he  could  know,  two  or  three  future 
Newtons,  and  have  himfelf  been  cut  off  by  the  infulted 
laws  of  his  country.  Now,  without  fuppoffng  the  value 
7  of 
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Right,  often  Newtons  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  Godwin,  we 
Jv.^Iitcouf-  warranted  to  fay,  that  however  great  his  merits  may 
w  1,ds‘_  be,  they  are  not  infinite,  and  that  the  addition  of  thofe 
of  one  Newton  to  them  would  undoubtedly  inercafe 

13  their  fum. 

Rights  par-  Rtgbes ,  are  particular  or  general.  Particular  rights 

tiofiar  and  ?re  as  belong  to  certain  individuals  or  orders  of 

keneiai.  inen>  and  not  to  others.  The  rights  of  kings,  oF  ma¬ 
ilers,  of  htifbands,  of  wives,  and,  in  ihort,  all  the  rights 
which  originate  in  fociety,  are  particular.  General 
rights  are  thofe  which  belong  to  the  fpecies  collectively. 
Such  are  our  rights  to  the  vegetable  produce  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  fiefh  of  animals  for  food,  though 
about  the  origin  of  thislatter  right  there  has  been  much 
diverfity  of  opinion,  which  we  have  noticed  in  another 
place.  (See  Theology,  Part  I.  fe£l.  2d).  If  the 
vegetable  produce  of  the  earth  be  included  under  the 
general  rights  of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  guilty 
of  wrong  who  leaves  any  confiderable  portion  of  land 
wade  merely  for  his  own  amufement :  he  is  le fife ning  the 
common  ttock  of  provifion  which  Providence  intended 
to  diftribute  among  the  fpecies.  On  this  principle  it 
would  not  be  eafy  to  vindicate  certain  regulations  re- 
*  fpedting  game,  as  well  as  fome  other  monopolies  which 
are  protected  by  the  municipal  laws  of  moll  countries. 
Mr  Paley,  by  juil  reafoning,  has  eftablifhed  this  conclu- 
lion,  “  that  nothing  ought  to  be  made  exclufive  pro¬ 
perty  which  can  be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common.” 
An  equal  divifiou  of  land,  however,  the  dream  of  fome 
vifionary  reformers,  would  be  injurious  to  the  general 
•  rights  of  mankind,  as  it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  it 
would  leffen  the  common  flock  of  provifions,  by  laying 
every  man  under  the  neceffity  of  being  his  own  weaver, 

14  tailor,  fhoemaker,  fmith,  and  carpenter,  as  well  as 
Right*  of  ploughman,  miller,  and  baker.  Among  the  general 
neceffity.  rjgbts  of  mankind  is  the  right  of  necejjity  ;  by  which  a 

man  may  ufe  or  deflroy  his  neighbour’s  property  when 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  his  own  prefervation.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that  goods  are  thrown  overboard  to 
fave  the  (hip,  and  houfes  pulled  down  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  fire.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  at  leaft  iu  the 
lafl,reflitution  ought  to  be  made  when  it  is  in  our  power; 
but  this  ldlitution  will  not  extend  to  the  original  va¬ 
lue  of  the  property  deflroyed,  but  only  to  what  it  was 
worth  at  the  time  of  deflroy ing  it,  which,  confidcring 
its  danger,  might  be  very  little. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS,  means  juflice,  honefly,  vir¬ 
tue,  goodnefs,  and  amongft  Chridiacs  is  of  exa&ly  the 
fame  import  with  holinefs,  without  which,  we  are  told, 
no  man  fhall  fee  the  Lord.  The  do&rine  of  the  fall, 
and  of  redemption  through  Jefus  Chi  ill,  has  occalioned 
much  deputation,  and  given  rife  to  many  fingular  no¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  The  haughty  philofopher,  diffatis- 
fied  with  myfleries,  and  with  the  humiliating  do£lrine 
of  atonement  by  a  crucified  Saviour,  has  made  a  reli¬ 
gion  for  himfelf,  which  he  calls  rational  Chrijllanity ; 
and  the  enthufiail,  by  extrading  do&rines  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  are  not  contained  in  it,  and  which  are  re¬ 
pugnant  to  its  fp'irit,  has  given  too  much  countenance 
to  this  prefumption.  The  do&rine  of  imputed  righte- 
oufnefs,  by  which  the  merit  of  Chrifl  is  faid  to  be  im¬ 
puted  to  us,  appears  to  be  of  this  number ;  and  though 
it  has  been  held  by  many  good,  and  by  fome  learned 
men,  it  is  certainly  in  general  unfriendly  to  virtue,  as 
will  be  readily  allowed  by  alb  who  have  converfed  with 
the  more  ignorant  fort  of  Methodifls  in  England  or  Se- 


ceders  in  Scotland.  That  it  docs  not  follow  from  the 
do&rine  of  the  atonement,  and  confequently  that  it  has 
no  foundation  in  Scripture,  will  appear  elfe where.  See 
Theology. 

Bill  of  Rights ,  in  law,  is  a  declaration  delivered  by 
the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange,  13th  February  1 688  ;  and  afterwards  enabled 
in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  queen.  It 
fets  forth,  that  king  James  did,  by  the  affiflance  of  di¬ 
vers  evil  counfellors,  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,*  by  exercifing  a  power  of  dif- 
penfing  with  and  fufpending  of  laws  ;  by  levying  mo¬ 
ney  for  the  ufe  of  the  crown  by  pretence  of  preroga¬ 
tive  without  confent  of  parliament  ;  by  profecuting  thofe 
who  petitioned  the  king,  and  difeouraging  petitions  ; 
by  railing  and  keeping  a  {landing  army  in  time  of 
peace  ;  by  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  members 
to  ferve  in  parliament  ;  by  violent  profecutions  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench ;  and  caufing  partial  and  corrupt 
jurors  to  be  returned  on  trials,  exceffive  bail  to  be  ta¬ 
ken,  exceffive  fines  to  be  impofed,  and  cruel  punifh- 
ments  infli<fled ;  all  which  wrere  declared  to  be  ille¬ 
gal.  And  the  declaration  concludes  in  tliefe  remark¬ 
able  words :  And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  in¬ 

fill  upon,  all  and  fingular  the  premifes,  as  their  un¬ 
doubted  rights  and  liberties.”  And  the  a<fl  of  parlia¬ 
ment  itfelf  (1  W.  Sc  M.  fiat.  2.  cap.  2.)  recognizes 
“  all  and  fingular  the  rights  and  liberties,  afferted  and. 
claimed  in  the  faid  declaration,  to  be  the  true,  ancient, 
indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom.”  See 
Liberty. 

RIGIDITY,  in  phyfics,  denotes  a  brittle  hard- 
nefs.  It  is  oppofed  to  du£lility,  malleability,  and  foft- 
nefs. 

RIGOLL,  or  Regals,  a  kind  of  mufical  indru- 
ment,  confiding  of  feveral  dicks  bound  together,  only 
feparated  by  beads.  It  is  tolerably  harmonious,  b^ing 
well  druck  with  a  ball  at  the  end  of  a  dick.  Such  is 
the  account  which  Graffineau  gives  of  this  indrument. 
Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  Englifh  diftio- 
nary,  represents  it  as  a  clavichord,  or  claricord  ;  pofiibly 
founding  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the* 
tuner  of  the  regals,  who  dill  fubfids  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  king’s  chapel  at  St  James’s,  and  whofe  bu- 
finefs  is  to  keep  the  organ  of  the  chapel  royal  in  tune  ; 
and  not  knowing  that  fuch  wind  indruments  as  the  or¬ 
gan  need  frequent  tuning,  as  well  as  the  clavichord  and 
other  dringed  indruments.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  de¬ 
rives  the  word  rigoll  from  the  Italian  rigabello ,  n  mufical 
indrument,  anciently  ufed  in  churches  indead  of  the  or¬ 
gan.  Walther,  in  his  defeription  of  the  regal,  makes  it 
to  be  a  reed-work  in  an  organ,  with  metal  and  alfo 
wooden  pipes  and  bellows  adapted  to  it.  And  he  adds, 
that  the  name  of  it  is  fuppofed  ta  be  owing  to  its  ha¬ 
ving  been  prefented  by  the  inventor  to  fome  king.— 
From  an  account  of  the  regal  ufed  in  Germany,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  it  appears  to  confid  of  pipes  and 
keys  on  one  fide,  and  the  bellows  and  wind-cheft  on  the 
other.  We  may  add,  that  Lord  Bacon  (Nat.  Hid. 
cent.  ii.  §.  102.)  didinguiffies  between  the  regal  and 
organ,  in  a  manner  which  (hows  them  to  be  indruments 
of  the  fame  clafs.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  the  regal  or  rigoll  was  a  pneumatic,  and 
not  a  dringed  indrument. 

Merfennus  relates,  that  the  Flemings  Invented  an  ia- 
ftnimenV/a  regales  de  bois}  confiding  of  17  cylindrical* 

pieces; 
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pieces  of  wood,  decreafing  gradually  In  lengtli,  fo  as  to 
II  produce  a  fucceflion  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  dia- 
R'r£*-  tonic  feries,  which  had  keys,  and  was  played  on  as  a 
fpinet ;  the  hint  of  which,  he  fays,  was  taken  from  an 
inftrument  in  ufe  among  the  Turks,  confiding  of  tz 
wooden  cylinders,  of  different  lengths,  flrung  together, 
which  being  fufpended  and  ftruck  with  a  dick,  having 
a  ball  at  the  end,  produced  mulic.  Hawkins’s  Hid. 
Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 

RIGOPv,  in  medicine,  a  cotivulfive  Shuddering  from 
fevere  cold,  an  ague  fit,  of  other  diforder. 

RIMINI,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  handfome  town 
of  Italy,  in  Romagna,  which  is  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  church,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  an  old  eadle,  and  a 
tlrong  tower  ;  as  alfo  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
very  fine  buildings.  It  is  famous  for  a  council  in  1359, 
confiding  of  400  bifhops,  who  were  all  Arians  except 
20.  It  is  Rated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Marecchia,  on  the  gulph  of  Venice.  E.  Long* 
12.  39.  N.  Lat.  44.  6. 

RIND,  the  fkin  of  any  fruit  that  may  be  cut  off  or 
pared.  Rind  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inner  bark  of  trees, 

.  ©r  that  whitifn  foft  fubdance  which  adheres  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  wood.  See  Plant. 

RING,  an  ornament  of  gold  ^nd  diver,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  ufually  worn  on  the  finger. 

The  epifcopal  ring  (which  makes  a  part  of  the  ponti¬ 
fical  apparatus,  and  is  edeemed  a  pledge  of  the  fpiritual 
marriage  between  the  bifhop  and  his  church)  is  of  very 
ancient  {landing.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held 
in  633,  appoints,  that  a  bilhop  condemned  by  one 
council,  and  found  afterwards  innocent  by  a  fecond, 
{hall  be  reflored,  by  giving  him  the  ring,  daff,  &C. 
From  biftiops,  the  cudom  of  the  ring  has  paffed  to  car¬ 
dinals,  who  are  to  pay  a  very  great  fum  pro  jure  annuli 
cardinalitn . 

RINGS.  The  antiquity  of  rings  Is  known  from 
Scripture  and  profane  authors.  Judah  left  his  ring  or 
fignet  with  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18).  When  Pha¬ 
raoh  committed  the  government  of  all  Egypt  to  Jo- 
feph,  he  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to 
Jofeph  (Gen.  xli.  42).  After  the  viftory  that  the 
Ifraelites  obtained  over  the  Midianites,  they  offered  to 
the  Lord  the  rings,  the  bracelets,  and  the  golden  neck¬ 
laces,  and  the  ear-rings,  that  tliey  had  taken  from  the 
$nemy  (Numb.  xxxi.  5c).  The  I.fraelitHh  women 
wore  rings  not  only  on  their  fingers,  but  alfo  in  their 
noftrils  and  their  ears.  St  James  diftingui/hes  a  mao 
of  wealth  and  dignity  by  the  ring  of  gold  that  he 
wore  on  his  finger  (James  ii.  2).  At  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  (on,  his  father  orders  him  to  be  dreffed  in 
a  new  fuit  of  clothes,  and  to  have  a  ring  put  upon  his 
finger  (Luke  xv.  22).  When  the  Lord  threatened 
King  Jeconiah  with  the  utmoft  effefts  of  his  anger,  he 
tells  him,  that  though  he  wore  the  fignet  or  ring  upon 
his  finger,  yet  he  fhould  be  torn  off  (Jer*  xxii*  24  ) 

The  ring  was  ufed  chiefly  to  feal  with;  and  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  generally  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  princes  and  great 
perfons  ;  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  Jofeph,  Ahaz,  Jezebel, 
King  Ahafuerus,  his  favourite  Haman,  Mordecai,  who 
fucceeded  Haman  in  his  dignity,  King  Darius  (  1  Kings 
xxi.  8.  ;  Either  iii.  10,  &c.  4  Dan  vi.  17).  The  pa¬ 
rents  and  orders  of  thefe  princes  were  fealed  with  their 
*ings  or  fignets  ;  and  it  was  this  that  fecured  to  them 
their  authority  and  refpeft.  See  the  article  Seal. 


RfNG-Bont.  See  FariuerV*  Seft.  xxxi.  Rk-Grarde 

RiNG-Qufel,  in  ornithology,  a  fpedes  of  T Urdus.  |j 

RIO-grande,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  from  Riot'» 
call  to  Weft  through  Negroland,  and  falls  into  the  At-  v™** 
lantic  ocean,  in  1 1  degrees  of  latitude.  Some  take  it 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
leaft  proof. 

Rio-Grande  y  a  river  of  South  America,  in  Brafil* 
which  has  its  fource  in  an  unknown  country  :  it  crofter 
the  captainlhip  of  Rio-Grande,  and  falls  into  the  fea 
at  Natal  los  Reyes. 

Rio-  Janeiro,  a  river  of  South  America,  which  rife* 
in  the  mountains  weft  of  Brafil,  and  running  eaft  through 
th&t  country,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  S.  Lat 
23.30.  The  province  of  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  richeft  in 
Brafil  ;  and  produces  gold,  filver,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  Hones* 

RIOM,  a  town  of  France,  in  Auvergne  ;  feated  ort 
a  hill,  in  fo  agreeable  a  country,  that  it  is  called  the 
garden  of  Auvergne .  E.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat.  4^.  51; 

RIOT,  in  law.  The  riotous  affembling  of  12  per¬ 
fons,  or  more,  and  not  difperfing  Upon  proclamation* 
was  firft  made  high  treafon  by  flatute  3  &  4  Edw.  VI* 
c.  5.  when  the  king  was  a  minor,  and  a  change  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  be  effefted  :  but  that  flatute  was  repealed  by 
ftatute  I  Mar,  c.  i.  among  the  other  treafons  created 
fince  the  25  Edw.  III. ;  though  the  prohibition  was  in 
fubftance  re-enafted,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  puiiiih- 
meitt,  by  flatute  1  Mar.  ft.  z.  c.  12.  which  made  the 
fame  offence  a  fingle  felony.  Thefe  ftatutes  fpecified 
and  particularized  the  nature  of  the  riots  they  were 
meant  to  fupprefs ;  as,  for  example,  fuch  as  were  fet  on 
foot  with  intention  to  offer  violence  to  the  privy-coun- 
cil,  or  to  change  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  for  * 

certain  other  fpecific  purp^fes  ;  in  which  cafes,  if  the 
perfons  were  commanded  by  proclamation  to  difperfe* 
and  they  did  not,  it  was  by  the  ftatute  of  Mary 
made  felony,  hut  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and 
alfo  the  aft  indemnified  the  peace-officers  and  their 
affiftants,  if  they  killed  any  of  the  mob  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  fupprefs  fuch  riot.  This  was  thought  a  necef- 
fary  fecurity  in  that  fanguinary  feign,  when  popery 
was  intended  to  be  re-eft ablifhed,  which  was  like  to 
produce  great  difeontents  ;  but  at  firft  it  was  made 
only  for  a  year,  and  was  afterwards  continued  for  that 
queen’s  life.  And,  by  ftatute  1  Eliz.  c.  16.  when  a 
reformation  in  religion  was  to  be  once  more  attempted* 
it  was  revived  and  continued  during  her  life  alfo  ;  and 
then  expired.  From  the  accefilon  of  James  I.  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  never  once  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  to  revive  it  ;  but,  in  the  firft  year  of  George  I* 
it  was  judged  neceffary,  in  order  to  fupport  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  aft  of  fettlement,  to  renew  it,  and  at  one 
ftroke  to  make  it  perpetual,  with  large  additions.  For* 
whereas  the  former  afts  exprefsly  defined  and  fpecified 
what  ihould  be  accounted  a  riot,  the  ftatute  1  Geo.  I* 
c.  5.  enafts,  generally,  that  if  any  12  perfons  are  un¬ 
lawfully  affembled  to  the  diflurbance  of  the  peace,  and 
any  one  juftice  of  the  peace,  fheriff,  under  fheriff,  or 
mayor  of  a  town,  fhall  think  proper  to  command  them 
by  proclamation  to  difperfe,  if  they  contemn  his  orders 
and  continue  together  for  one  hour  afterwards,  fuch 
contempt  ftiall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  farther,  if  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  be  by 
force  oppofed,  or  the  reader  be  in  any  manner  wilfully 
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hindered  from  the  reading  of  it,  fuch  oppofers  and  hin- 
derers  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  all  pcr- 
fons  to  whom  fuch  proclamation  ought  to  have  been 
made. ,  and  knowing  of  fuch  hindrance,  and  not  dif- 
perfmg,  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy.  There 
is  the  like  indemnifying  clanfe,  in  cafe  any  of  the  mob 
be  unfortunately  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  difperfe 
them  ;  being  copied  from  the  aft  of  queen  Mary.  And 
by  a  fubfequent  claufe  of  the  new  aft,  if  any  perfon,  fo 
riotoufly  affembled,  begin  even  before  proclamation  to 
pull  down  any  church,  chapel,  meeting -houfe,  dwell- 
ing-houfe,  or  ont-houfes,  they  (hall  be  felons  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  affemblies,  mull  have  three 
perfons  at  leaf!  to  conftitute  them.  An  unlawful  af¬ 
fembly  is,  when  three,  or  more,  do  affemble  themfelves 
together  to  do  an  unlawful  aft,  as  to  pull  down  in- 
clofures,  to  deftroy  a  warren  or  the  game  therein  ;  and 
part  without  doing  it,  or  making  any  motion  towards 
it.  A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  an  un¬ 
lawful  aft  upon  a  common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  break¬ 
ing  down  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  common,  or 
of  way,  and  make  fome  advances  towards  it.  A  riot 
is  where  three  or  more  actually  do  an  unlawful  aft  of 
violence,  either  with  or  without  a  common  caufe  or 
quarrel ;  as  if  they  beat  a  man  ;  or  hunt  and  kill  game 
in  another’s  park,  chafe,  warren,  or  liberty ;  or  do  any 
other  unlawful  aft  with  force  and  violence  ;  or  even  do 
a  lawful  aft,  as  removing  a  nuifance,  in  a  violent  and 
tumultuous  manner.  The  punifhment  of  unlawful  af¬ 
femblies,  if  to  the  number  of  1 2,  wt  have  juft  now  feen, 
may  be  capital,  according  to  the  circumftances  that  at¬ 
tend  it ;  but,  from  the  number  of  three  to  eleven,  is 
by  fine  and  imprifonment  only.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
in  riots  and  routs  by  the  common  law  ;  to  which  the 
pillory  in  very  enormous  cafes  has  been  fometimes  fu- 
peradded.  And  by  the  ftatute  13  Hcrt.  IV.  c.  7.  any 
two  juftices,  together  with  the  fheriff  or  under-fheriff 
of  the  county,  may  come  with  the  pojje  comitatus ,  if 
need  be,  and  fupprefs  any  fuch  riot,  affembly,  or  rout, 
arreft  the  rioters,  and  record  upon  the  fpot  the  nature 
and  circumftances  of  the  whole  tranfaftion  ;  which  re¬ 
cord  alone  fhall  be  a  fnflicient  conviftion  of  the  offen¬ 
ders.  In  the  interpretation  of  which  ftatute  it  hath 
been  holden,  that  all  perfons,  noblemen  and  others, 
except  women,  clergymen,  perfons  decrepit,  and  in¬ 
fants  under  15,  are  bound  to  attend  the  juftices  in  fup- 
preffing  a  riot,  upon  pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment; 
and  that  any  battery,  wounding,  or  killing  the  rioters, 
that  may  happen  in  fupprefting  the  riot,  is  juftifiable. 
So  that  our  ancient  law,  previous  to  the  modern  riot- 
aft,  feems  pretty  well  to  have  guarded  againft  any  vio¬ 
lent  breach  of  the  public  peace ;  efpecially  as  any  riot¬ 
ous  affembly  on  a  public  or  general  account,  as  to  re- 
drefs  grievances  or  pull  down  all  inclofures,  and  alfo  re¬ 
filling  the  king’s  forces  if  fent  to  keep  the  peace,  may 
amount  to  overt  afts  of  high  treafon,  by  levying  war 
againft  the  king. 

RIPEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  north  Jutland, 
and  capital  of  a  diocefe  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bi- 
fhop’s  fee,  a  good  harbour,  a  caftle,  two  colleges,  and 
a  public  library.  The  tombs  of  feveral  of  the  kings 
of  Denmark  are  in  the  cathedral  church,  which  is  a 
very  handfome  ftrufture.  The  harbour,  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  profperity  of  this  place,  is  at  a 
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fmall  diftance,  being  featcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rjpeiurg 
Nipfaa,  in  a  country  which  fupplies  the  beft  beeves  in  °*  G  arn,i 
Denmark.  It  is  45  miles  north-weft  of  Slefwick  and  ^ 

25  fouth-by-wcft  of  Wiburg.  E.  Long.  8.  94.  N. 

Lat.  25'.  The  diocefe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
thofe  of  Wiburg  and  Athuys,  on  the  fouth  by  the  du- 
cliy  of  Slefwick,  and  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  the  fea, 

RIPENING  of  Grain,  means  its  arriving  to  matu¬ 
rity.  The  following  paper,  which  appeared  in  t  lie  firth 
volume  of  the  Traniaftions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  E- 
dinburgh,  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  in 
this  country ;  where  it  frequently  happens,  from  conti¬ 
nued  rains,  that  the  corn  is  quite  green  when  the  frofl 
fets  in  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  farmers  cut  it 
down,  without  thinking  it  can  poftibly  arrive  at  further 
maturity. 

“  Summer  1782  having  been  remarkably  cold  and 
unfavourable,  the  harveft  was  very  late,  and  much  of 
the  grain,  efpecially  oats,  was  green  even  in  Oftober. 

In  the  beginning  of  Oftober  the  cold  was  fo  great* 
that,  in  one  night,  there  was  produced  on  ponds  near 
Kinneil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borrowftounnefs,  ice 
three  quarters  of  ail  inch  thick.  It  was  apprehended 
by  many  farmers,  that  fuch  a  degree  of  cold  would  ef- 
feftually  prevent  the  further  filling  and  ripening  of  their 
corn.  In  order  to  afeertain  this  point,  Dr  Roe¬ 
buck  felefted  feveral  ftalks  of  oats,  of  nearly  equal 
fulnefs,  and  immediately  cut  thofe  which,  on  the  moft 
attentive  comparifon,  appeared  the  beft,  and  marked  the 
others,  but  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  field  14 
days  longer ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they,  too,  were 
cut,  and  kept  in  a  dry  room  for  10  , days.  The  grains 
of  each  parcel  were  then  weighed  ;  when  1 1  of  the 
grains  which  had  been  left  Handing  in  the  field  were 
found  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  30  of  the  grains  which 
had  been  cut  a  fortnight  fooner,  though  even  the  beft 
of  the  grains  were  far  from  being  ripe.  During  that 
fortnight  (viz.  from  Oftober  7th  to  Oftober  21ft)  the 
average  heat,  according  to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
which  was  obferved  every  day  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  fix  in  the  evening,  was  a  little  above  43. 

Dr  Roebuck  obferves,  that  this  ripening  and  filling  of 
corn  in  fo  low  a  temperature  ftiould  be  the  lefs  furpri- 
fing  to  ns,  when  we  refleft,  that  feed-corn  will  vegetate 
in  the  fame  degree  of  heat ;  and  he  draws  an  important 
inference  from  his  obfervations,  viz.  That  farmers  fnould 
be  cautious  of  cutting  down  their  unripe  corn,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  in  a  cold  autumn  it  could  fill  no  more.” 

A  writer  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June  1792,  under 
the  fignature  of  Agricola ,  when  fpeaking  on  this  fubjeft, 
adds  the  following  piece  of  information,  viz.  “  That 
grain  cut  down  before  it  is  quite  ripe  will  grow  or  fpring 
equally  well  as  ripe  and  plump  grain,  provided  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  preferved.  I  relate  this  from  a  faft,  and  alfo  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  experien¬ 
ced  farmers  in  this  ifiand,  William  Craik  of  Arbigland, 

Efq;  near  Dumfries,  who  was  taught  by  fuch  a  feafon 
as  this  threatens  to  prove.  This  being  the  cafe,  every 
wife  economical  farmer  will  preferve  his  ripe  and  plump 
grain  for  bread,  and  fow  the  green  and  feemingly  fhri- 
velled  grain,  with  a  perfeft  conviftion  that  the  plants 
proceeding  from  fuch  feed  will  yield  as  ftrong  and  thri¬ 
ving  corn  as  what  grows  from  plump  feed.  By  this 
means  the  farmer  will  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of 
having  the  corn  moft  productive  in  flour  for  bread,  and 
I  i  his 
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Ripkcean  his  light  fhrivelled  grain  will  go  much  farther  in  feed 
I!  than  the  plump  grain  would  do.  1  faw  the  experi- 
,  ment  made  on  wheat  which  was  fo  fhrivelled  that  it 
was  thought  fcarcely  Worth  giving  to  fowls,  and  yet 
prodnced  heavy  large  ears.” 

RIPHCEAN  mountains,  are  a  chain  of  high 
mountains  in  Ruffia,  to  the  north -eaft  of  the  river  Oby, 
where  there  are  faid  to  be  the  fineft  fables  of  the  whole 
empire. 

RIPHATH,  or  Rip  hat,  fccond  fon  of  Comer, 
and  grandfon  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3.  Riphat ).  .  In 

moft  copies  he  is  called  Diphath  in  the  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  i.  6.  na*r  Diphat).  The  refemblance  of  the 
two  Hebrew  letters  n  ReJJj  and  1  Daleth  is  fo  much, 
that  they  are  very  often  confounded.  But,  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  tranflators  of  our  Englifh  verfion  be  it  faid, 
that  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  they 
have  reftored  the  original  reading,  and  rendered  it  Ri- 
pliath.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  country 
that  was  peopled  by  the  defeendants  of  Riphath.  TLhe 
Chaldee  and  Arabic  take  it  for  France  ;  Eufebius  for 
the  country  of  the  Sauromatae  ;  the  Chronicon  Alex- 
andrinum  for  that  of  the  Garamantse  ;  Jofephus  for  Pa- 
phlagonia.  Mela  aiTures  us,  that  anciently  the  people 
©f  this  province  were  called  Riphatd ,  or  Riphaces  ; 
and  in  Bithynia,  bordering  upon  Paphlagonia,  may  be 
found  the  river  Rhebeus,  a  people  called  Rhsb antes,  and 
a  canton  of  t\ie  fame  name.  Thefe  reafons  have  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Bochart  to  believe,  that  Riphath  peopled 
Paphlagonia.  Others  think  he  peopled  the  Montes 
Riphei  ;  and  this  opinion  feems  the  moft  reafonable  to 
us,  becaufe  the  other  fons  of  Gomer  peopled  the  nor¬ 
thern  countries  towards  Scythia,  and  beyond  the  Bux¬ 
ine  fea. 

RISIBLE,  any  thing  capable  of  exciting  laughter. 

Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  fignifying,  as  may  appear 
from  its  derivation,  what  is  playfome,  fportive,  or  jocular. 
Ludicrous  therefore  feems  the  genus,  of  which  rifible  is  a 
fpecies,  limited  as  above  to  what  makes  us  laugh. 

However  eafy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  particular 
object,  to  fay  whether  it  be  rifible  or  not,  it  feems  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  at  all  pra&icable,  to  eftablrfh  any  general  cha¬ 
racter,  by  which  objeCIs  of  that  kind  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  others.  Nor  is  that  a  fingular  cafe  ;  for, 
upon  a  review,  we  find  the  fame  difficulty  in  moft  of 
the  articles  already  handled.  There  ^s  nothing  more 
eafy,  viewing  a  particular  objeCI,  man  to  pronounce 
that  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little  :  but  were 
we  to  attempt  general  rules  for  ranging  objeCls  under 
different  claffes  according  to  thefe  qualities,  we  fhould 
be  much  gravelled.  A  feparate  caufe  increafes  the 
difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  rifible  obje&s  by  a  general 
chara&er :  all  men  are  not  equally  affeCled  by  rifible 
objeCts,  nor  the  fame  man  at  all  times  ;  for  in  high  fpi- 
rits  a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which  will 
fcarce  provoke  a  fmile  in  a  grave  mood.  Rifible  ob¬ 
jects,  however,  are  circumfcribed  within  certain  limits. 
No  objedl  is  rifible  but  what  appears  flight,  little,  or 
trivial  ;  for  we  laugh  at  nothing  that  is  of  importance 
to  our  own  intereft  or  to  that  of  others.  A  real  di- 
ftrefs  raifes  pity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rifible  ;.but 
a  flight  or  imaginary  diftrefs,  which  moves  not  pity,  is 
rifible.  The  adventure  of  the  fulling-mills  in  Don 
Quixote,  is  extremely  rifible  ;  fo  is  the  feene  where 
Sancho,  in  a  dark  night,  tumbling  into  a- pit,  and  at¬ 


taching  himfelf  to  the  fide  by  hand  and  foot,  hangs 
there  in  terrible  difmay  till  the  morning,  when  he  dif- 
covers  himfelf  to  be  within  a  foot  of  the  bottom.  A 
rlofe  remarkably  long  or  fhort,  is  rifible  ;  but  to  want 
it  altogether,  fo  far  from  provoking  laughter,  raifes 
horror  in  the  fpeClator.  With  refpeCt  to  works  both 
of  nature  and  of  art,  none  of  them  are  rifible  but  what 
are  out  of  rule  ;  fome  remarkable  defeCI  or  excefs,  a 
very  long  vifage,  for  example,  or  a  very  ftiort  one. 
Hence  nothing  juft,  proper,  decent,  beautiful,  propor¬ 
tioned,  or  grand,  is  rifible. 

Even  from  this  flight  fketcli  it  will  be  readily  con- 
je&ured,  that  the  emotion  raifed  by  a  rifible  objeCt  is 
of  a  nature  fo  lingular,  as  fcarce  to  find  place  while 
the  mind  is  occupied  with  any  other  paffion  or  emo¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  conjecture  is  verified  by  experience ;  for 
we  fcarce  ever  find  that  emotion  blended  with  any 
other.  One  emotion  we  muft  except  ;  and  that  is, 
contempt  raifed  by  certain  improprieties:  every  im¬ 
proper  aCt  infpires  11s  with  fome  degree  of  contempt 
for  the  author ;  and  if  an  improper  aCt  be  at  the  fame 
time  rifible  to  provoke  laughter,  of  which  blunders 
and  abfurdities  are  noted  inflances,  the  two  emotions 
of  contempt  and  of  laughter  unite  intimately  in  the 
mind,  and  produce  externally  what  is  termed  a  laugh 
of  derifton  or  of  [corn.  Hence  objeCts  that.caufe  laugh¬ 
ter  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds :  they  are  ei¬ 
ther  rifible  or  ridiculous .  A  rifible  objeCi  is  mirthful 
only  ;  a  ridiculous  obje<ft  is  both  mirthful  and  contemp¬ 
tible.  The  firft  raifes  an  emotion  of  laughter  that  is 
altogether  pleafant :  the  pleafant  emotion  of  laughter 
raifed  by  the  other,  is  blended  with  the  painful  emotion 
of  contempt  ;  and  the  mixed  emotion  is  termed  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  ridicule .  The  pain  a  ridiculous  objeft  gives  me, 
is  refented  and  punifhed  by  a  laugh  of  derifton.  A 
rifible  object,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  me  no  pain: 
it  is  altogether  pleafant  by  a  certain  fort  of  titillation, 
which  is  expreffed  externally  by  mirthful  laughter.  See 
Ridicule. 

Rifible  obje&s  are  fo  common,  and  fo  well  under* 
flood,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  confume  paper  or  time 
upon  them.  Take  the  few  following  examples  : 

Falfiajf,  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement’s  inn,  like 
a  man  made  after  fupper  of  a  cheefe-paring.  When 
he  was  naked,  he  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked 
fadifh,  with  a  head  fantaftically  carved  upon  it  with  a 
knife.  Second  part,  Henry  IV.  ad,  3.  fc.  5. 

The  foregoing  is  of  difproportion.  The  following 
examples  are  of  flight  or  imaginary  misfortunes. 

Falfiajf,  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  lack,  put  a  toaft 
in’t.  Have  I  liv’d  to  be  carried  in  a  bafket,  like  a  bar- 
row  of  butcher’s  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames  !  Well,  if  I  be  ferved  fueh  another  trick,  I’ll 
have  my  brains  ta’en  out  and  butter’d,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new-year’s  gift.  The  rogues  flighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  as  they  would 
have  drown’d  a  bitch’s  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i’th’lit- 
ter  ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  ftze  that  I  have  a  kind 
of  alacrity  in  finking  5  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as 
hell,  I  (hould  down.  X  had  been  drown’d,  but  that  tlis 
fhore  was  flielvy  and  fhallow  ;  a  death  that  I  abhor  : 
for  the  water  fwells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing  fhould  I 
have  been  when  I  had  been  fwell’d  ?  I  fhould  have  beea 
a  mountain  of  mummy. 

\ Merry  Wives  of  Windforyad  $.fc.  15. 
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Hlfible  Fsdfiaff.  Nay,  you  fhall  hear,  Matter  Brook,  what 
.  II  I  have  differ'd  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 

Rlvcr*  good.  Being  thus  cramm’d  in  the  bafket,  a  couple  of 

Ford’s  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call’d  forth  by  their 
miftrefs,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchet-lane.  They  took  me  on  their  fhouldcrs,  met 
the  jealous  knave  their  matter  in  the  door,  who  afk’d 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  tlieir  bafket.  I 
quak’d  for  fear,  lett  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
fearch’d  it  ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  fhould  be  a  cuc¬ 
kold,  held  his-  hand.  Well,  on  went  he  for  a  feareh, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  fe- 
quel,  Matter  Brook.  I  fuffer’d  the  pangs  of  three 
egregious  deaths :  firtt,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be 
deteSed  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-weather ;  next,  to  be 
compafs’d  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of 
a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  ;  and  then  to  be 
ftopt  in,  like  a  ftrong  diftillation,  with  (linking  clothes 
that  fretted  in  their  own  greafe.  Think  of  that,  a 
man  of  my  kidney  ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  fubjeft 
to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  diffolution  and 
thaw ;  it  was  a  miracle  to  ’fcape  fuffocation.  And  in 
the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half 
ftew’d  in  greafe,  like  a  Dutch  difh,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  and  cool’d  glowing  hot,  in  that  furge, 
like  a  horfe-fhoe ;  think  of  that ;  hitting  hot ;  think 
of  that,  Mr  Brook. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor ,  ad.  $.fc.  1 7. 
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RITE,  among  divines,  denotes  the  particular  man-  R'fe 
ner  of  celebrating  divine  fervice  in  this  or  that  country.  „ 

RITORNELLO,  or  Repeat,  in  mufic,  the  burden 
of  a  fong,  or  the  repetition  of  the  firtt:  or  other  verfes 
of  a  fong  at  the  end  of  each  couplet. 

RITTERHUSIUS  (Conrad),  a  learned  German 
civilian,  born  at  Brunfwick  in  1560.  He  was  pro- 
fefior  of  civil  law  at  Altdorf,  and  publittied  a  variety 
of  works,  particularly  as  a  civilian  ;  together  with  an 
edition  of  Oppian  in  Greek  and  Latin  :  he  was  more¬ 
over  an  excellent  critic  ;  his  notes  upon  many  eminent 
authors  having  been  inferted  in  the  bed  editions  of  them. 

He  died  in  1613. 

RITUAL,  a  book  dire&ing  the  order  and  man¬ 
ner  to  be  obferved  in  performing  divine  fervice  in  a 
particular  church,  diocefe,  or  the  like.  The  ancient 
heathens  had  alfo  their  rituals,  which  contained  their 
rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  building  a  city, 
confecrating  a  temple  or  altar,  in  facrificing,  and  dei- 
fying,  in  dividing  the  curiae,  tribes,  centuries,  and 
in  general,  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
are  feveral  paffages  in  Cato’s  books,  De  re  Rujlica% 
which  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  rituals  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

RIVAL,  a  term  applied  to  two  or  more  perfons 
who  have  the  fame  pretenfions  ;  and  which  is  properly 
applied  to  a  competitor  in  love,  and  figuratively  to  an 
antagonift  in  any  other  purfuit. 


RIVER, 


x  TS  a  current  of  frefh  water,  flowing  in  a  Bed  or 
Definition,  Channel  from  its  fource  to  the  fea. 

The  term  is  appropriated  to  a  cmfiderable  collec¬ 
tion  of  waters,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  or  more 
Brooks,  which  deliver  into  its  channel  the  united 
flreams  of  feveral  Rivulets,  which  have  collected  the 
fupplies  of  many  Rills  trickling  down  from  niimber- 
lefs  fprings,  and  the  torrents  which  carry  off  from  the 
1  Hoping  grounds  the  furplus  of  every  (hower. 

Utility  of  Rivers  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  furface 
rivers.  Qf  this  globe,  ferving  as  voiders  of  all  that  is  imme¬ 
diately  redundant  in  our  rains  and  fprings,  and  alfo  as 
boundaries  and  barriers,  and  even  as  highways,  and 
in  many  countries  as  plentiful  ftorehoufes.  They  alfo 
fertilife  our  foil  by  laying  upon  our  warm  fields  the 
richeft  mould,  brought  from  the  high  mountains,  where 
it  would  have  remained  ufelefs  for  want  of  genial  heat. 
Ori  in  of  fuch  interefting  objedts  of  attention,  every 

their  branch  acquires  a  proper  name,  and  the  whole  acquires 
names.  a  fort  of  perfonal  identity,  of  which  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  find  the  principle  ;  for  the  name  of  the 
great  body  of  waters  which '  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
fea  is  traced  backwards  to  one  of  the  fources,  while 
all  the  contributing  flreams  are  loft,  although  their  wa¬ 
ters  form  the  chief  part  of  the  colledlion.  And  fome- 
times  the  feeder  in  wliieh  the  name  is  preferred  is  {matt¬ 
er  than  others  which  are  united  to  the  current,  and 
which  like  a  rich  but  ignoble  alliance  lofe  their  name 
m  that  of  the  more  illuftrious  family.  Some  rivers  in¬ 
deed  are  refpe&able  even  at  their  birth,  coining  at  once 
in  force  from  fome  great  lake.  Such  is  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  the  fiver  St  Laurence,  and  the  mighty  flreams 
ivhich  iflue  in  all  directions  from  the  Baical  lake.  But, 


like  the  fons  of  Adam,  they  are  all  of  equal  defeent, 
and  fhould  take  their  name  from  one  of  the  feeders  of 
thefe  lakes.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  a  few,  fuch 
as  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Nile.  Thefe,  after  ha¬ 
ving  mixed  their  waters  with  thofe  of  the  lake,  refume 
their  appearance  and  their  name  at  its  outfet.  ^ 

But  in  general  their  origin  and  progrefs,  and  even  Origin  and 
the  features  of  their  character,  bear  fome  refemblance  progrefs  fi- 
(as  has  been  prettily  obferved  by  Pliny)  to  the  life 
man.  The  river  fprings  from  the  earth  ;  but  its  origin  mm% 
is  in  heaven.  Its  beginnings  are  infignificant,  and  its 
infancy  is  frivolous  ;  it  plays  among  the  flowers  of  a 
meadow ;  it  waters  a  garden,  or  turns  a  little  mill. 
Gathering  ftrength  in  its  youth,  it  becomes  wild  and 
impetuous.  Impatient  of  the  reftraints  which  it  Hill 
meets  with  in  the  hollows  among  the  mountains,  it  is 
reftlefs  and  fretful ;  quick  in  its  turnings,  and  unfteady 
in  its  courfe.  Now  it  is  a  roaring  cataract,  tearing 
up  and  overturning  whatever  oppofes  its  progrefs,  and 
it  fhoots  headlong  down  from  a  rock  ;  then  it  becomes 
a  fullen  and  gloomy  pool,  buried  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glin.  Recovering  breath  by  repofe,  it  again  dafhes 
along,  till  tired  of  the  uproar  and  mifehief,  it  quits  ail 
that  it  has  fwept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening  of  the 
valley  (Ire wed  with  the  rejected  watte.  Now,  quitting 
its  retirement,  it  comes  abroad  into  the  world,  jour¬ 
neying  with  more  prudence  and  diferetion  through  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  yielding  to  circumttances,  and  winding 
round  what  would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  or  remove. 

It  paftes  through  the  populous  cities  and  all  the  bufy 
haunts  of  man,  tendering  its  fervice s  On  every  fide,  and 
becomes  the’  fupport  and  ornament  of  the  country. 

Now  increafcd  by  numerous  alliances,  and  advp^ced 
♦  I  z  ia 
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Hi  .lory*  In  its  courfe  of  exigence,  it  becomes  grave  and  (lately 
-v— '  in  its  motions,  loves  peace  and  quiet ;  and  in  majeftic 
filence  rolls  on  its  mighty  waters,  till  it  is  laid  to  reft 
-  in  the  vaft  abyfs. 

The  reli*  The  philofopher,  the  real  lover  of  wifdom,  fees  much 
gious  re-  to  admire  in  the  economy  and  mechanifm  of  running 
f.  e&  for  waters  ;  and  there  are  few  operations  of  nature  which 
yivers  give  him  more  opportunities  of  remarking  the  nice  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  mod  fimple  means  for  attaining  many 
purpofes  of  moil  extenfive  beneficence.  All  mankind 
feem  to.  have  felt  this.  The  heart  of  man  is  ever  open 
(unlefs  perverted  by  the  habits  of  felfifh  indulgence 
and  arrogant  felfconceit)  to  imprefllons  of  gratitude 
and  love.  He  who  afcribes  the  religious  principle  (de- 
bafed,  though  it  be  by  the  humbling  abufes  of  fu- 
perdition)  to  the  workings  of  fear  alone,  may  betray 
the  flavifn  meannefs  of  his  own  mind,  but  gives  a  very 
unfair  and  a  falfe  picture  of  the  hearts  of  his  neigh' 
hours.  Lucretius  was  but  half  a  philofopher  when  he 
penned  his  often-quoted  apophthegm.  Indeed  his  own 
invocations  fhow  how  much  the  animal  was  blended 
5  with  the  fage. 

The  effeft  We  apprehend,  that  whoever  will  read  with  an  ho¬ 
of  grati-  ncft  and  candid  mind,  unbiafied  by  licentious  wifties, 
affe&ion!  accounts  of  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  amiable  emotions  of  the  human  foul 
have  had  their  fhare  in  creating  the  numerous  divinities 
whofe  worfnip  filled  up  their  kalendars.  The  fun 
and  the  hoft  of  heaven  have  in  all  ages  and  na¬ 
tions  been  the  objects  of  a  fincere  worfhip.  Next 
to  them,  the  rivers  feem  to  have  attracted  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  They  have  everywhere  been  confidered  as 
*  a  fort  of  tutelar  divinities ;  and  each  little  diftriCt, 
every  retired  valley,  had  its  river  god,  who  was  prefer- 
red  to  all  others  with  a  partial  fondnefs.  The  expoftu- 
lation  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  tvas  offended  with 
the  prophet  for  enjoining  him  to  wafh  in  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan,  was  the  natural  effufion  of  this  attachment.  “What! 
(faid  he),  are  not  Abana  and  Pharphat,  rivers  of  Da- 
mafeus,  more  excellent  than  all  the  waters  of  Judaea  ? 
Might  I  not  wafh  in  them  and  be  clean  ?  So  lie  went 
away  wroth.” 

In  thofe  countries  particularly,  where  the  rural  la¬ 
bours,  and  the  hopes  of  the  fhepherd  and  the  hufband- 
man,  were  not  fo  immediately  conne&ed  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  recefs  of  the  fun,  and  depended  rather  on 
what  happened  in  a  far  diftant  country  by  the  falls  of 
periodical  rains  or  the  melting  of  colle&ed  fnows,  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  river  of  Pegu,  were 
the  fenfible  agents  of  nature  in  procuring  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  their  fertile  banks  all  their  abundance,  and 
they  became  the  objcfls  of  grateful  veneration.  Tlieir 
fources  were  fought  out  with  anxious  care  even  by 
conquering  princes ;  and  when  found,  were  univerfally 
worshipped  with  the  moft  affedlionate  devotion.  Thefe 
remarkable  rivers,  fo  eminently  and  fo  palpably  bene¬ 
ficent,  preferve  to  this  day,  amidft  every  change  of  ha¬ 
bit,  and  every  increafe  of  civilization  and  improvement, 
the  fond  adoration  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliofe  fruitful 
countries  through  which  they  hold  their  ftately  courfe, 
and  their  waters  are  Hill  held  facred.  No  progrefs  of 
artificial  refinement,  not  all  the  corruption  of  luxurious 
fenfuality,  has  been  able  to  eradicate  this  plant  of  na¬ 
tive  growth  from  the  heart  of  man.  The  fentiment  is 
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congenial  to  his  nature,  and  therefore  it  is  univerfal;  Hiftory* 
and  we  could  almoft  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  rea-  — v** 
der,  whether  he  does  not  perceive  it  in  his  own  breaft. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  miflaken  in  our  opinion  in  the  cafe 
of  the  corrupted  inhabitants  of  the  populous  and  bnfy 
cities,  who  are  habituated  to  the  fond  contemplation 
of  their  own  -individual  exertions  as  the  fources  of  all 
their  hopes.  Give  the  fhoemaker  but  leather  and  a 
few  tools,  and  he  defies  the  powers  of  nature  to  dif- 
appoint  him  ;  but  the  fimpler  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  moft  worthy  and  the  moft  refpe&able  part  of 
every  nation,  after  equal,  perhaps  greater  exertion  both 
of  fkill  and  of  induftry,  are  more  accuftomed  to  rclign 
themfelves  to  the  great  minifters  of  Providence,  and  to 
look  up  to  heaven  for  the  “  early  and  the  latter  rains,” 
without  which  all  their  Labours  are  fruitlefs. 

..  ■  ■■  - - extrema  per  illos 

Numenque  excedens  terris  ve/Iigia  fecit. 

And  among  the  hufbandmen  and  the  fhepherds  of  all 
nations  and  ages,  we  find  the  fame  fond  attachment  to 
their  fprings  and  rivulets. 

Fortunate  fenex ,  hie  inter fiumina  nota 
Et  fontes  facros  frtgus  captabis  opacum , 
was  the  mournful  ejaculation  of  poor  Melibceus.  We 
hardly  know  a  river  of  any  note  in  our  own  country 
whofe  fource  is  not  looked  on  with  fome  refpedl. 

We  repeat  our  affertion,  that  this  worfhip  was  the 
offspring  of  affedtion  and  gratitude,  and  that  it  is  giving 
a  very  unfair  and  falfe  picture  of  the  human  mind  to 
aferibe  thefe  fuperftitions  to  the  working  of  fear  alone. 

Thefe  would  have  reprefented  the  river-gods  as  feated 
on  ruins,  brandifhing  rooted-up  trees,  with  angry  looks, 
pouring  out  their  fweeping  torrents.  But  no  fuch 
thing.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  felt,  and 
expreffed  with  an  energy  unknown  to  all  other  nations, 
every  emotibn  of  the  human  foul.  They  figured  the 
Naiads  as  beautiful  nymphs,  patterns  of  gentlenefs  and 
of  elegance.  They  are  reprefented  as  partially  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  children  of  men;  and  their  interference  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  is  always  in  adls  of  kind  affiftance  and  pro¬ 
tection.  They  refemble,  in  this  refpedl,  the  rural  dei¬ 
ties  of  the  northern  nations,  the  fairies,  but  without 
their  caprices  and  refentments.  And,  if  we  attend  to 
the  deferiptions  and  reprelentations  of  their  River- 
Gods,  beings  armed  with  power,  an  attribute  which 
flavifh  fear  never  fails  to  couple  with  cruelty  and  ven¬ 
geance,  we  find  the  fame  expreflion  of  affectionate 
truft  and  confidence  in  their  kind  difpofitions.  They 
are  generally  called  by  the  refpedtable  but  endearing 
name  of  father.  “  Da  Tyberi  pater”  fays  Virgil.  Mr 
Bruce  fays  that  the  Nile  at  its  fource  is  called  the  abay 
or  “  father.”— We  obferve  this  word,  or  its  radix, blended 
with  many  names  of  rivers  of  the  eaft ;  and  think  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  when  our  traveller  got  this  name  fnom  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  applied  to  the 
ftream  what  is  meant  to  exprefs  the  tutelar  or  prefi- 
ding  fpirit.  The  river-gods  are  always  reprefented  as 
venerable  old  men,  to  indicate  their  being  coeval  with 
the  world.  But  it  is  always  a  cruda  widifque  feneBus> 
and  they  are  never  reprefented  as  oppreffed  with  age  and 
decrepitude.  Their  beards  are  long  and  flowing,  their 
looks  placid,  their  attitude  eafy,  reclined  on  a 'bank, 
covered,  as  they  are  crowned,  with  never-fading  fedges 
and  bulruflies,  and  leaning  on  their  urns,  from  which 
they  pour  out  their  plentiful  and  fertilizing  ftreams. — 
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JMiffcory.  $dr  Bruce’s  defcriptkm  ox  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  and 
B  of  the  refped  paid  to  the  facred  waters,  has  not  a 
frowning  feature ;  and  the  hofpitable  old  man,  with 
his  fair  daughter  Irepone,  and  the  gentle  priSfthood 
which  peopled  the  little  village  of  Geefh,  forms  a  con- 
trait  with  the  neighbouring  Galla  (among  whom  a 
military  leader  was  called  the  / amb ,  becaufe  he  did  not 
murder  pregnant  women),  which  very  diftin&ly  paints 
the  infpiring  principle  of  this  fuperftition.  Pliny 
fays  (VIII.  8.)  that  at  the  fource  of  the  Clitumnus 
there  is  an  ancient  temple  highly  refpedled.  The  pre- 
fence  and  the  power  of  the  divinity  are  expreffed  by 
the  fates  which  hand  in  the  veftibule. — Around  this 
temple  are  feveral  little  chapels,  each  of  which  covers 
a  facred  fountain  ;  for  the  Clitumnus  is  the  father  of 
feveral  little  rivers  which  unite  their  ftreams  with  him. 
At'fome  diftance  below  the  temple  is  a  bridge  which 
divides  the  facred  waters  from  thofe  which  are  open  to 
common  ufe.  No  one  mull  prefume  to  fet  his  foot  in 
the  ftreams  above  this  bridge  ;  and  to  ftep  over  any  of 
them  is  an  indignity  which  renders  a  perfon  infamous. 
They  can  only  be  vifited  in  a  confecrated  boat.  *  Be¬ 
low  the  bridge  we  are  permitted  to  bathe,  and  the 
place  is  inceflantly  occupied  by  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lagers.  (See  alfo  Vibius  Sequejlr .  Orbelini,  p.  IOI —  103. 
and  221 — 223.  alfo  Sueton .  Caligula ,  c.  43.  Virg . 
Georg .  //.  1 46. ) 

What  is  the  caufe  of  all  this  ?  The  Clitumnus  flows 
(near  its  fource)  through  the  richeft  paftures,  through 
which  it  was  carefully  diftributed  by  numberlefs  drains; 
and  thefe  nourilhed  cattle  of  fuch  fpotlefs  whitenefs 
and  extraordinary  beauty,  that  they  were  fought  for  with 
eagernefs  over  all  Italy,  as  the  molt  acceptable  vidlims 
in  their  facrificts.  Is  not  this  fuperftition  then  an  ef- 
fulion  of  gratitude  ? 

Such  are  the  di&ates  of  kind-hearted  nature  in  our 
breafts,  before  it  has  been  vitiated  by  vanity  and  felf- 
conceit,  and  we  ftiould  not  be  afhamed  of  feeling  the 
impieflion.  We  hardly  think  of  making  any  apology 
for  dwelling  a  little  on  this  incidental  circumftance  of 
the  fuperftitious  veneration  paid  to  rivers.  We  cannot 
think  that  our  readers  will  be  difpleafed  at  having 
agreeable  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  being  always  of 
opinion  that  the  torch  of  true  philofophy  will  not  only 
enlighten  the  underftanding,  but  alfo  warm  and  cherifh 
the  affedlions  of  the  heart. 

With  refpedt  to  the  origin  of  rivers,  we  have  very 
little  to  offer  in  this  place.  It  is  obvious  to  every  per¬ 
fon,  that  befides  the  torrents  which  carry  down  into  the 
rivers  what  part  of  the  rains  and  melted  fnows  is  not 
abforbed  by  the  foil  or  taken  up  by  the  plants  which 
cover  the  earth,  they  are  fed  either  immediately  or  re¬ 
motely  by  the  iprings.  A  few  remarkable  ftreams  rufh 
at  once  out  of  the  earth  in  force,  and  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  continuation  of  fubterraneous  rivers,  whofe 
origin  we  are  therefore  to  feek  out  ;  and  we  do  not 
know  any  circumftance  in  which  their  firft  beginnings 
differ  from  thofe  of  other  rivers,  which  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  little  ftreams  and  rills,  each  of  which  has 
11s  own  fource  in  a  fpring  or  fountain.  This  queftion, 
therefore,  What  is  the  procefs  of  nature,  and  what  are 
the  fupplies  which  fill  our  fprings  ?  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  word  Spring. 

Whatever  be  the  fource  of  rivers,  it  is  to  be  met 
with  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe*  The  cruft  of 
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earth  with  which  the  rocky  framing  of  this  globe  is  Hiflory. 
covered  is  generally  ftratified.  Some  of  thefe  ftrata  are  '  J 

extremely  pervious  to  water,  having  but  fmall  attrac¬ 
tion  for  its  particles,  and  being  very  porous.  Such  is 
the  quality  of  gravelly  ftrata  in  an  eminent  degree.  O- 
ther  ftrata  are  much  more  firm,  or  attract  water  more 
ftrongly,  and  refufe  it  a  paffage.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
firm  rock  and  with  clay.  When  a  ftratum  of  the  fir  ft 
kind  has  one  of  the  other  immediately  under  it,  the 
water  remains  in  the  upper  ftratum,  and  burfts  out 
'"wherever  the  Hoping  fides  of  the  hills  cut  off  the  ftra¬ 
ta,  and  this  will  be  in  the  form,  of  a  trickling  fpring, 
becaufe  the  water  in  the  porous  ftratum  is  greatly  ob- 
ftrudfted  in  its  paffage  towards  the  outlet.  As  this  ir¬ 
regular  formation  of  the  earth  is  very  general,  we  muft 
have  fprings,  and  of  courfe  rivers  or  rivulets,  in  every 
corner  where  there  are  high  grounds.  g 

Rivers  flow  from  the  higher  to  the  low  grounds.  It  They  flo rr 
is  the  arrangement  of  this  elevation-  which  dift rib utes  from  the 
them  over  the  furface  of  the  earth.  And  this  appears  hl£1'ier  10 
to  be  accomplifhed  with  confiderable  regularity;  and,1^^** 
except  the  great  defert  of  Kobi  on  the  confines  of  Chi- 
nefe  Tartary,  we  do  not  remember  any  very  extenfive 
track  of  ground  that  is 'deprived  of  thofe  channels  for 
voiding  the  fuperfluous  waters ;  and  even  there  they  are 
far  from  being  redundant.  Q 

The  courfe  of  rivers  give  us  the  belt  general  method  Cou-fe  of 
for  judging  of  the  elevation  of  a  country.  Thus  it  the  rivers 
appears  that  Savoy  and  Switzerland  are  the  higheft  °f  ■£ur0Pt?» 
grounds  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  ground  Hopes  in 
every  dire&ion.  From  the  Alps  proceed  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  whofe  courfes  mark  the  two  great  val¬ 
leys,  into  which  many  lateral  ftreams  defeend.  The 
Po  alfo  and  the  Rhone  come  from  the  fame  head,  and 
with  a  deeper  and  fhorter  courfe  find  their  way  to  the 
fea  through  valleys  of  lefs  breadth  and  length.  On 
the  weft  fide  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  the  ground  rifes  pretty  faft,  fo  that  few  tribu¬ 
tary  ftreams  come  into  them  from  that  fide  ;  and  from* 
this  gentle  elevation  France  dopes  to  the  weft  ward.  If 
a  line,  nearly  ftraight,  but  bending  a  little  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  Savoy  and  Switzer¬ 
land  all  the  way  to  Solikamfkoy  in  Siberia,  it  will 
nearly  pafs  through  the  mod  elevated  part  of  Europe  ^ 
for  in  this  track  moft  of  the  rivers  have  their  l  ife.  On 
the  left  go  off  the  various  feeders  of  the  Elbe,  the  O- 
der,  the  Wefel,  the  Niemen,  the  Duna,  the  Neva,, 
the  Dwina,  the  Petzora.  On  the  right,  after  palling 
the  feeders  of  the  Danube,  we  fee  the  fources  of  the 
Sereth  and  Pruth,  the  Dniefter,  the  Bog,  the  Dnie¬ 
per,  the  Don,  and  the  mighty  Volga.  The  elevation* 
however,  is  extremely  moderate ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  levels  taken  with  the  barometer  by  the  Abbe  Chappe 
d’Auteroche,  that  the  head  of  the  Volga  is  not  more 
than  470  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ocean.  And 
we  may  obferve  here  by  the  bye,  that  its  mouth,  where 
it  difeharges  its  waters  into  the  Cafpfan  fea,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  lower,  by  many  feet,  than  the  furface  of  the 
ocean.  See  Pneumatics,  ^277.  Spain  and  Fin¬ 
land,  with  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  form  two 
detached  parts,  which  have  little  fymmetry  with  the  reft 
of  Europe.  T9 

A  chain  of  mountains  begins  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  Of  A&t, 
ftretches  due  fouth  to  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  dividing 
Europe  from  Afia.  About  three  or  four  degrees  north 
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■  of  the  Cafpian  fea  it  bends  to  the  foutli-eafl*  traverfes 
weftern  Tartary,  and  palling  between  tbeTengis  andZai- 
zan  lakes,  it  then  branches  to  the  eaft  and  foutli.  The 
seaftem  branch  runs  to  the  fhores  of  Korea  and  Kamt- 
fchatka.  The  fouthern  branch  traverfes  Turkeftan  and 
Thibet,  feparating  them  from  India,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ava  joins  an  arm  ftretcliing  from  the 
great  eaftern  branch,  and  here  forms  the  centre  of  a 
very  lingular  radiation.  Chains  of  mountains  iffue  from 
it  in  every  direction.  Three  or  four  of  them  keep  very 
clofe  together,  dividing  the  continent  into  narrow  dips, 
which  have  each  a  great  river  flowing  in  the  middle, 
and  reaching  to  the"  extreme  points  of  Malacca,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  and  Cochin-china.  From  the  fame  central  point 
proceeds  another  great  ridge  due  eall,  and  paffes  a  little 
north  of  Canton  in  China.  We  called  this  a  lingular 
centre  :  for  though  it  fends  off  fo  many  branches,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  moil  elevated  part  of  the  continent. 
In  the  triangle  which  is  included  between  the  firft  fou¬ 
thern  ridge  (which  comes  from  between  the  lakes  Tan¬ 
ges  and  Zaizan),  the  great  eaftern  ridge,  and  its  branch 
which  almoft  unites  with  the  fouthern  ridge,  lies  the 
Boutan,  and  part  of  Tibet,  and  the  many  little  rivers 
which  occupy  its  furface,  flow  fouthward  and  eaft  ward, 
uniting  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  centre  often  men¬ 
tioned^  and  then  pafs  through  a  gorge  eaftward  into 
China.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
great  ridges  do  not  appear  to  be  feated  'on  the  higheft 
parts  of  the  country  ;  for  the  rivers  which  correfpond 
to  them  are  at  no  great  diftancefrom  them,  and  receive 
their  chief  fupplies  from  the  other  fides.  This  is  re¬ 
markably  the  cafe  with  the  great  Oby,  which  runs  al¬ 
moft  parallel  to  the  ridge  from  the  lakes  to  NovaZem- 
bla.  It  receives  its  fupplies  from  the  eaft,  and  indeed 
it  has  its  fource  far  eaft.  The  higheft  grounds  (if  we 
•except  the  ridges  of  mountains  which  are  boundaries), 
of  the  continent  feem  to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Cal- 
mucs,  about  950  eaft  from  London,  and  latitude  430  or 
450  north.  It  is  reprefented  as  a  fine  though  fandy 
country,  having  many  little  rivers  which  lofe  themfelves 
in  the  land,  or  end  in  little  fait  lakes.  This  elevation 
ftretehes  north-eaft  to  a  great  diftance  ;  and  in  this 
track  we  find  the  heads  of  the  Irtifh,  Selenga,  and  Tun- 
gulkaia  (the  great  feeders  of  the  Oby),  the  Olenitz,  the 
Lena,  the  Yana,  and  fome  other  rivers  which  all  go  off 
to  the  north.  On  the  other  fide  we  have  the  great  ri¬ 
ver  Amur,  and  many  fmaller  rivers,  whofe  names  are 
not  familiar.  The  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China, 
rifes  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  eaftern  ridge  we  have 
fo  often  mentioned.  This  elevation,  which  is  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  former,  is  fomewhat  of  the  fame  com¬ 
plexion,  being  very  fandy,  and  at  prefent  is  a  defert  of 
prodigious  extent.  It  is  deferibed,  however,  as  inter- 
fperfed  with  vaft  tracks  of  rich  pafture ;  and  we  know 
that  it  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  a  great  nation, 
who  came  fouth,  by  the  name  of  Turks ,  and  poffeffed 
themfelves  of  inoft  of  the  richeft  kingdoms  of  Afia.  In 
the  foutb-weftern  extremity  of  this  country  are  found 
remains  not  only  of  barbaric  magnificence,  but  even  of 
cultivation  and  elegance.  It  was  a  profitable  privilege 
granted  by  Peter  the  Great  to  fome  adventurers  to 
Search  thefe  fandy  deferts  for  remains  of  former  opu¬ 
lence,  and  many  pieces  of  delicate  workmanflup  (rho’ 
w t  in  a  ftyle  which  we  would  admire )  in  gold  and  fil- 
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ver  were  found.  Vaults  were  found  buried  m  tbe  fand  HHtory, 

filled  with  written  papers,  in  a  character  wholly  un- - 

known  ;  and  a  wall  was  difeovered  extending  feveral 
miles,  built  with  hewn  ftone,  and  ornamented  with  cor~ 
niche  and  battlements.  But  we  are  forgetting  ourfelves, 
and  return  to  the  confideration  of  the  diftribution  of  the 
rivers  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  A  great  ridge  of 
mountains  begins  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  proceeds  eaftward,  ranging  along  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Cafpian,  and  flill  advancing  unites  with  the 
mountains  firft  mentioned  in  Thibet,  fending  off  fome 
branches  to  the  fouth,  which  divide  Perfia,  India,  and 
Thibet.  From  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ridge  flow  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  Ganges,  &c.  and  from  the  north 
the  ancient  Oxus  and  many  unknown  ftreams. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Although  it  feems  to  be  neareft  to  the 
greateft  elevations,  it  feems  alfo  to  have  places  of  the 
greateft  deprefiion.  We  have  already  faid  that  the 
Cafpian  Sea  is  lower  than  the  ocean.  There  is  in  its 
neighbourhood  another  great  bafon  of  fait  water,  the 
lake  Aral,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  or 
Gihon,  which  were  faid  to  have  formerly  run  into  the 
Cafpian  Sea.  There  cannot  therefore  be  a  great  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  level  of  thefe  two  bafons;  neither  have*  they 
any  outlet,  tho*  they  receive  great  rivers.  There  is  an¬ 
other  great  lake  in  the  very  middle  of  Perfia,  the  Zare 
or  Zara,  which  receives  the  river  Hindemend,  of  near 
250  miles  length,  befides  other  ftreams.  There  is  an¬ 
other  fuch  in  Afia  Minor.  The  fea  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  jfs  another  inftance.  And  in  the  high  coun¬ 
tries  we  mentioned,  there  are  many  fmall  fait  lakes,  which 
receive  little  rivers,  and  have  no  outlet.  The  lake  Za¬ 
ra  in  Perfia,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  indicates  a 
confiderable  hollow  of  the  country.  It  is  now  afeer- 
tained  by  actual  furvey,  that  the  fea  of  Sodom  is  con- 
fiderably  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  This  feature 
is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Afia.  It  obtains  alfo  in 
Africa,  whofe  rivers  we  now  proceed  to  mention.  JT 

Of  them,  however,  we  know  very  little.  The  Nile  of  Africa* 
indeed  is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  river  out  of 
Europe  ;  and  of  its  fource  and  progrefs  we  have  given 
a  full  account  in  a  feparate  article.  See  Nile. 

By  the  regifter  of  the  weather  kept  by  Mr  Bruce  at 
Gondar  in  1770  and  1 7 7 1  >  it  appears  that  the  greateft 
rains  are  about  the  beginning  of  July.  He  fays  that  at 
an  average  each  month  after  June  it  doubles  its  rains. 

The  califh  or  canal  is  opened  at  Cairo  about  the  9th 
of  Auguft,  when  the  river  has  rifen  14  peeks  (each  21 
inches),  and  the  waters  begin  to  decreafe  about  the 
10th  of  September.  Hence  we  may  form  a  conje&ure 
concerning  the  time  which  the  water  employs  in  coming 
from  Aby  flinia.  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  it  9  days,  which  fup- 
pofes  a  velocity  not  lefs  than  14  feet  in  a  fecond;  a  thing 
paft  belief,  and  inconiiftent  with  all  our  notions.  The 
general  flope  of  the  river  is  greatly  dlminifhed  by  feveral 
great  catara&s ;  and  Mr  Bruce  exprtfsly  fays,  that  he 
might  have  come  down  from  Sennaar  to  the  cataracts 
of  Syene  in  a  boat,  and  that  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
far  above  Sennaar.  He  came  from  Syene  to  Cairo 
by  water.  We  apprehend  that  no  boat  would  venture 
down  a  ftream  moving  even  fix  feet  in  a  fecond,  and 
none  could  row  up  if  the  velocity  was  three  feet. 

As  the  waters  begin  to  decrcaie  about  the  10th  of 
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Hiflory.  September,  we  muit  conclude  that  the  water  then  flow- 
ing  pall  Cairo  had  left  Abyffinia  when  the  rains  had 
greatly  abated.  Judging  in  this  way,  we  mull  Hill  al¬ 
low  the  ftream  a  velocity  of  more  than  fix  feet.  Had 
the  firft  fwell  at  Cairo  been  noticed  in  1770  or  1771, 
we  might  have  guefled  better.  The  year  that  Thevenot 
was  in  Egypt,  the  firft  fwell  of  8  peeks  was  obferved 
Jan.  28.  The  califh  was  opened  for  14  peeks  on  Au« 
guft  1 4th,  and  the  waters  began  to  decreafe  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23d,  having  rifen  to  2  i-f  peeks.  '  We  may  fuppofe 
a  limilar  progrefs  at  Cairo  correfponding  to  Mr  Bruce’s 
obfervations  at  Gondar,  and  date  every  thing  five  days 
earlier. 

We  underfland  that  fome  of  our  gentlemen  Ration¬ 
ed  far  up  the  Ganges  have  had  the  curiofity  to  take 
notes  of  the  fwellings  of  that  river,  and  compare  them 
with  the  overflowings  at  Calcutta,  and  that  their  obfer¬ 
vations  are  about  to  be  made  public.  Such  accounts 
are  valuable  additions  to  our  practical  knowledge,  and 
we  fhall  not  negledl  to  infert  the  information  in  fome 
kindred  article  of  this  work. 

The  fame  mountains  which  attra£l  the  tropical  va¬ 
pours,  and  produce  the  fertilizing  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  perform  the  fame  office  to  the  famous  Niger, 
whofe  exiflence  has  often  been  accounted  fabulous,  and 
with  whofe  courfe  we  have  very  little  acquaintance. 
The  refearches  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  African  affocia- 
tion  render  its  exiflence  no  longer  doubtful,  and  have 
greatly  excited  the  public  curiofity.  For  a  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  its  track,  fee  Niger. 

From  the  great  number,  and  the  very  moderate  fize, 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  all  the 
way  fouth  of  the  Gambia,  we  conclude  that  the  weftern 
fhore  is  the  moll  elevated,  and  that  the  mountains  are  at 
no  great  diftance  inland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ri¬ 
vers  at  Melinda  and  Sofala  are  of  a  magnitude  which  in¬ 
dicate  a  much  longer  courfe.  But  of  all  this  we  fpeak 
J(>  with  much  uncertainty. 

And  of  A-  The  frame-work  (fo  to  call  it)  of  America  is  better 
saerica.  known,  and  is  Angular. 

A  chain  of  mountains  begins,  or  at  leafl  is  found,  in 
longitude  noc  weft  of  London,  and  latitude  40®  north, 
011  the  northern  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
and  ftretching  fouthward  through  that  kingdom,  forma 
the  ridge  of  the  neck  ofland  which  feparates  North  from 
South  America,  and  keeping  almoft  clofe  to  the  fhore, 
ranges  along  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  terminating  at  Cape  Horn.  In  its  courfe  it  fends 
off  branches,  which  after  feparating  from  it  for  a  few 
leagues,  rejoin  it  again,  inclofing  valleys  of  great  extent 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  of  prodigious  elevation.  In 
one  of  thefe,  under  the  equatorial  fun,  ftands  tlie  city 
of  Quito,  in  the  inidft  of  extenfive  fields  of  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  and  gardens,  containing  apples,  pears,  and  goofe- 
berries,  and  in  fhort  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the 
cooler  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  although  the  vine  is  alfo 
there  in  perfe&ion,  the  olive  is  wanting.  Not  a  dozen 
miles  from  it  in  the  low  countries,  the  fugar-cane,  the 
indigo,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone,  find  their 
congenial  heat,  and  the  inhabitants  fwelter  under  a  burn¬ 
ing  fun.  At  as  fmall  a  diftance  on  the  other  hand 
tower  aloft  the  pinacles  of  Pichincha,  Corambourou, 
and  Chemboracao,  crowned  with  never  melting  friows. 

The  individual  mountains  of  this  ftupendous  range 
pot  only  exceed  iu  height  all  others  in  the  world  (if 
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we  except  the  Peak  of  TeneriiTe,  Mount  iEtna,  and  Hiftor 
Mount  Blanc);  but  they  are  fet  down  on  a  bafe  incom-  u 
parably  more  elevated  than  any  other  country.  They 
cut  off  therefore  all  communication  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  inland  continent ;  and  no  rivers  are  to 
be  found  on  the  weft  coaft  of  South  America  which  have 
any  confiderable  length  of  courfe  or  body  of  waters.  The 
country  is  drained,  like  Africa,  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion.  Not  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Lima,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Peru,  which  lie^  almoft  on  the  fea  fhore,  and  juft 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  Cordilleras,  arifes  out  of  a  fmall 
lake  the  Maragnon  or  Amazon’s  river,  which,  after  run¬ 
ning  northward  for  about  100  miles,  takes  an  eafterly 
direction,  and  croffes  nearly  the  broadeft  part  of  South 
America,  and  falls  into  the  great  weftern  ocean  at  Para, 
after  a  courfe  of  not  lefs  than  3500  miles.  In  the  firft 
half  of  its  defeent  it  receives  a  few  middle-fized  rivers 
from  the  north,  and  from  the  fouth  it  receives  the  great 
river  Combos,  fpringing*from  another  little  lake  not  50 
miles  diftant  from  the, head  of  the  Maragnon,  and  inclo- 
fing  between  them  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Then  it 
receives  the  Yuta,  the  Yuerva,  the  Cuchivara,  and  Pa¬ 
rana  Mire,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  Rhine;  and 
then  the  Madeira,  which  has  flowed  above  1300  miles. 

At  their  jundion  the  breadth  is  fo  great,  that  neither 
fhore  can  be  feen  by  a  perfon  {landing  up  in  a  canoe  ;  fo 
that  the  united  ftream  muft  be  about  6  miles  broad. 

In  this  majeftie  form  it  rolls  along  at  a  prodigious  rate 
through  a  flat  country,  covered  with  impenetrable  fo- 
refte,  and  moil  of  it  as  yet  untrodden  by  human  feet. 

Mr  Condamine,  who  came  down  the  ftream,  fays,  that 
all  is  filent  as  the  defert,  and  the  wild  beafts  and  nuns- 
berlefs  birds  crowd  round  the  boat,  eyeing  it  as  fome 
animal  of  which  they  did  not  feern  afraid.  The  bed 
was  cut  deep  through  an  equal  and  yielding  foil,  which 
feemed  rich  in  every  part,  if  he  could  judge  by  the  ve¬ 
getation,  which  was  rank  in  the  extreme.  What  an 
addition  this  to  the  poffible  population  of  this  globe ! 

A  narrow  flip  along  each  bank  of  this  mighty  river 
would  equal  in  furface  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  would 
probably  exceed  it  in  general  fertility  :  and  although 
the  velocity  in  the  main  ftream  was  great,  he  obferved 
that  it  was  extremely  moderate,  nay  almoft  ft  ill,  at  the 
fides-;  fo  that  in  thofe  parts  where  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  men,  the  Indians  paddled  up  the  river 
with  perfe£l  eafe.  Boats  could  go  from  Para  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  in  38  days,  which  is  near 
1 200  miles. 

Mr  Condamine  made  an  'obfervation  during  his  paffage 
down  the  Maragnon,  which  is  extremely  curious  and 
inftru&ive,  although  it  puzzled  him  very  much.  He 
obferved  that  the  tide  was  fenfible  at  a  vaft  diftance 
from  the  mouth  :  It  was  very  confiderable  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Madeira;  and  he  fuppofes  that  it  might  have 
been  obferved  much  farther  up.  This  appeared  to  him 
very  furprifing,  becaufe  there  could  be  no  doubt  but- 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  there  was  higher  by  a 
great  many  feet  than  the  furface  of  the  flood  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  there* 
fore  very  natural  for  him  to  aferibe  the  tide  in  the  Ma¬ 
ragnon  to  the  immediate  a&ion  of  the  moon  on  its  wa¬ 
ters  ;  and  this  explanation  was  the  more  reafonable,  be¬ 
caufe  the  river  extends  in  the  dire&ion  of  terreftria! 
longitude,  which  by  the  Newtonian  theory  is  moft  fa* 
vourable  to  the  produ&ion  of  a  tide,  journeying^  as  he 

did! 
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did  In  an  Indian  canoe,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  had 
much  leifure  or  conveniency  for  calculations,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  furprifed  that  he  did  not  fee  that  even  this 
circumftance  was  of  little  avail  in  fo  fmall  or  (hallow  a 
body  of  water.  He  carefully  noted,  however,  the  times 
of  high  and  low  water  as  he  paffed  along.  When  ar¬ 
rived  at  Para,  he  found  not  only  that  the  high  water 
was  later  and  later  as  we  are  farther  from,  the  mouth, 
but  he  found  that  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant  there 
were  feveral  points  of  high  water  between  Para  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Madeira,  with  points  of  low  water  in¬ 
tervening.  This  conclufion  was  eafily  drawn  from  his 
own  ohfervations,  although  he  could  not  fee  at  one  in¬ 
ftant  the  high  waters  in  different  places.  He  had  only 
to  compute  the  time  of  high  water  at  a  particular  fpot, 
on  the  day  he  obferved  it  at  another  ;  allowing,  as 
tifual,  for  the  moon’s  change  of  pofition.  "The  refult 
of  his  ohfervations  therefore  was,  that  the  furface  of 
the  river  was  not  an  inclined  plane  whofe  Hope  was  lef- 
fened  by  the  tide  of  flood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
that  it  was  a  waving  line,  and  that  the  propagation  of 
the  tide  up  the  river  was  nothing  different  from  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  any  other  wave.  We  may  conceive  it 
clearly,  though  impcrfe&ly,  in  this  way.  Let  the  place 
be  noted  where  the  tide  happens  1 2  hours  later  than  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  alfo 
a  tide  at  the  very  mouth  at  the  fame  inftant ;  and,  fince 
the  ocean  tide  had  withdrawn  itfelf  during  the  time 
that  the  former  tide  had  proceeded  fo  far  up  the  river, 
and  the  tide  of  ebb  is  fucceflively  felt  above  as  well  as 
the  tide  of  flood,  there  muft  be  a  low  water  between 
thefe  two  high  waters. 

Newton  had  pointed  out  this  curious  fa£l,  and  ob¬ 
ferved  that  the  tide  at  London-Bridge,  which  is  43 
feet  above  the  fea,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  at  Gravef- 
end,  but  the  preceding  tide  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  67.) 
This  will  be  more  particularly  infilled  on  in  another 
place. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  fend  off  a  branch  to  the  north-eaft,  which  reaches 
and  ranges  along  the  fhore  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Sta  Martha  occupies  the  angle  be* 
tweeen  the  ridges. 

Another  ridge  ranges  with  interruptions  along  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  fo  that  the  whole  waters  of 
this  country  are  colledled  into  the  Oroonoko.  In  like 
manner  the  north  and  eaft  of  Brafil  are  hemmed  in  by 
mountainous  ridges,  through  which  there  is  no  confider- 
able  paffage  ;  and  the  ground  Hoping  backwards,  all 
the  waters  of  this  immenfe  track  are  colle&ed  from 
both  fides  by  many  confiderable  rivers, into  the  great 
river  Paraguay,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  runs  down 
the  middle  of  this  country  for  more  than  1400  miles, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  through  a  vaft  mouth  in  latitude 
35°* 

Thus  the  whole  of  South  America  feems  as  if  it  had 
been  formerly  furrounded  by  a  mound,  and  been  a  great 
bafon.  The  ground  in  the  middle,  where  the  Parama, 
the  Madeira,  and  the  Plata,  take  their  rife,  is  an  im- 
menfe  marfh,  uninhabitable  for  its  exhalations,  and  quite 
impervious  in  its  prefent  ftate. 

The  manner  in  which  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  is  watered,  or  rather  drained,  has  alfo  fome  peculia¬ 
rities.  By  looking  at  the  map,  one  will  obferve  firft  of 
*11  a  general  divifion  of  the  whole  of  the  beft  known 
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part  into  two,  by  the  valleys  in  which  the  beds  of  the  Hifto rjr. 
river  St  Laurence  and  Mifliffippi  are  fitisated.  The  head  ”~v— ^ 
of  this  is  occupied  by  a  Angular  feries  of  frefh  water 
feas  ot  lakes,  viz.  the  lake  Superior  and  Michigan, 
which  empty  themfelves  into  lake  Huron  by  two  cata- 
ra&s.  This  again  runs  into  lake  Erie  by  the  river 
Detroit,  and  the  Erie  pours  its  waters  into  the  On¬ 
tario  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  and  from  the  On¬ 
tario  proceeds  the  great  river  St  Laurence. 

The  ground  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  lakes  Superior 
and  Erie  is  fomewhat  lower,  and  the  middle  of  the  val¬ 
ley  is  occupied  by  the  Miflifiippi  and  the  Miffoure,  which 
receive  on  both  fides  a  number  of  fmaller  ftreams,  and 
having  joined,  proceed  to  the  fouth,  under  the  name 
Mifliffippi.  In  latitude  37,  this  river  receives  into  its 
bed  the  Ohio,  a  river  of  equal  magnitude,  and  the  Che¬ 
rokee  river,  which  drains  all  the  country  lying  at  the 
back  of  the  United  States,  feparated  from  them  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The  Mifliffippi  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  rivers  on  the  globe,  and  proceeds 
due  fouth,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mexican  bay  through  fe¬ 
veral  (biffing  mouths,  which  greatly  refemble  thofe  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Nile,  having  run  above  1200 
miles. 

The  elevated  country  between  this  bed  of  the  Mif- 
fiflippi  and  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  drain¬ 
ed  on  the  eaft  fide  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  fome  of 
which  are  very  confiderable,  and  of  long  courfe  ;  be- 
caufe  inllead  of  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
coaft,  as  in  other  countries,  they  are  in  a  great  meafure 
parallel  to  it.  This  is  more  remarkably  the  cafe  with 
Hudfon’s  river,  the  Delaware,  Patomack,  Rapahanoc, 

&c.  Indeed  the  whole  of  North  America  feems  to 
confift  of  ribs  or  beams  laid  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other  from  north  to  fouth,  and  the  rivers  occupy  the 
interfaces.  All  thofe  which  empty  themfelves  into  the 
bay  of  Mexico  are  parallel  and  almoft  perfe&ly  flraight, 
unlike  what  are  feen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
weflermoft  of  them  all,  the  North  River,  as  it  is  named 
by  the  Spaniards,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Mifliffippi. 

We  are  very  little  informed  as  yet  of  the  diflribu- 
tion  of  rivers  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  or 
the  courfe  of  thofe  which  run  into  Hudfon’s  and  Baf¬ 
fin’s  bay.  #  .  T2 

The  Maragnon  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  river  m0f  the 
the  world,  both  as  to  length  of  run  and  the  vaft  body  great  ri- 
of  water  which  it  rolls  along.  The  other  great  river*  vers,  j* 
fucceed  nearly  in  the  following  order. 


Maragnon, 

Senegal, 

Nile, 

St  Laurence, 
Hoangho, 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 
Yen  i  fey, 
Mifliffippi, 
Volga, 

Oby, 


Amur, 

Oroonoko. 

Ganges, 

Euphrates, 

Danube, 

Don, 

Indus, 

Dnieper, 

Duma, 

&c. 


We  have  been  much  afllfled  in  this  account  of  the 
courfe  of  rivers,  and  their  diflribution  over  the  globe, 
by  a  beautiful  planifphere  or  map  of  the  world  publifhed 
by  Mr  Bode  aftronomer  royal  at  Berlin.  The  ranges 
of  mountains  are  there  laid  down  with  philofophical  dif- 
cernment  and  precifion  ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
x  notice 
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Theory,  notice  ot’  our  geographers.  We  cannot  divine  what  has 
v"  caufed  Mr  Buffo  n  to  fay  that  the  courfe  of  moft  rivers 
is  from  eaft  to  weft  or  from  weft  to  eaft.  No  phyfical 
point  of  his  fyftem  feems  to  require  it,  and  it  needs  on¬ 
ly  that  we  look  at  his  own  map  to  fee  its  falfity.  We 
ftiould  naturally  exped  to  find  the  general  courfe  of  ri- 
vers  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  fea*coaft ;  and 


we  find  it  fo  ;  and  the  chief  exceptions  are  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  Mr  Buffon’s  after t ion.  The  ftrudure  of  Ame¬ 
rica  is  fo  particular,  that  very  few  of  its  rivers  have 
their  general  courfe  in  this  diredion.  We  proceed  now 
to  confider  the  motion  of  rivers  ;  a  fubjed  which  na¬ 
turally  refolves  itfelf  into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  prac « 
tic  ah 
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Part  I.  THEORY  of  the  MOTION  of  RIVERS  and  CANALS. 


•importance  HT^HE  importance  of  this  fubjed  needs  no  comrnen- 

tnneeof0the.  '  talT*.  ?very  natIon>  evei7  country,  every  city,  is 
motion  <  f  interefted  in  it.  Neither  our  wants,  our  comforts,  nor 
rivers  and  our  pleafures,  can  difpenfe  with  an  ignorance  of  it.  We 
canah.  muft  condud  their  waters  to  the  centre  of  our  dwel¬ 
lings  ;  we  muft  fecure  ourfclves  againft  their  ravages; 
we  muft  employ  them  to  drive  thofe  machines  which, 
by  compenfating  for  our  perfonal  weaknefs,  make  a  few 
able  to  perform  the  work  of  thoufands  ;  we  employ 
them  to  water  and  fertilize  onr  fields,  to  decorate  our 
'manfions,  to  cleanfe  and  enibeMi  our  cities,  to  preferve 
or  extend  our  demefnes,  to  tranfport  from  county  to 
county  every  thing  which  neceftity,  convenience,  or 
luxury,  has  rendered  precious  to  man  :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  we  muft  confine  and  govern  the  mighty  rivers, 
we  muft  preferve  or  change  the  beds  of  the  fmaller 
ft  reams,  draw  off  from  them  what  fhall  water  our  fields, 
drive  our  machines,  or  fupply  our  houfes.  We  muft 
keep  up  their  waters  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
fupply  their  places  by  canals ;  we  muft  drain  our  fens, 
and  defend  them  when  drained ;  we  muft  underftand 
their  motions,  and  their  mode  of  fecret,  How,  but  un- 
ceafing  adion,  that  our  bridges,  our  wharfs,  our  dikes, 
may  not  become  heaps  of  ruins.  Ignorant  liow  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  thefe  daily  recurring  cafe|,  how  often  do  we  fee 
projects  of  high  expedation  and  heavy  expence  fail  of 
their  objed,  leaving  the  ftate  burdened  with  works  not 
©nly  ufelefs  but  frequently  hurtful  ? 

.  Tkis  has  long  been  a  moft  interefting  fubjed  of  ftudy 
in  Italy,  where  the  fertility  of  their  fields  is  not  more 
indebted  to  their  rich  foil  and  happy  climate,  than  to 
their  numerous  derivations  from  the  rivers  which  tra¬ 
vel  fe  them .  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  where  their 
very  exiftence  requires  unceafmg  attention  to  the  waters, 
which  are  every  moment  ready  to  fwallow  up  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  where  the  inhabitants,  having  once  fub* 
dued  this  formidable  enemy,  have  made  thofe  very  wa¬ 
ters  their  indefatigable  drudges,  tranfporting  through 
every  corner  of  .the  country  the  materials  of  the  moft 
cxtenfive  commerce  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 

Such  having  been  our  inceflant  occupations  with  mo¬ 
ving  waters,  we  fhould  exped  that  while  the  operative 
artifts  are  continually  furnifhing  fads  and  experiments, 
the  man  of  fpeculative  and  fcierrtific  curioftty,  excited 
by  the  importance  of  the  fubjed,  would  ere  now  have 
made  confidcrable  progrefs  in  the  fcience  ;  and  that  the 
profeftional  engineer  would  be  daily  ading  fFom  efta- 
blifiied  principle,  and  be  feldom  difappointed  in  his  ex-  * 
pedations.  Unfortunately  the  reverfe  /of  this  is  near¬ 
ly  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  ;  each  engineer  is  obliged 
to  colled  the  greateft  part  of  his  knowledge  front  his 
own  experience,  and  by  many  dear-bought  leffons,  to 
ydt  xyjire  °Perations,  in  which  he  ftill  proceeds 


with  anxiety  and  liefitation  :  for  we  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  principles  of  theory,  and  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  collcded  and  publtfhed,  by  which  an  empirical 
pradice  might  be  fafely  formed.  Many  experiments  of 
ineftimable  value  are  daily  made  ;  but  they  remain  with 
their  authors,  who  feldom  have  either  leifure,  ability,  or 
generofity,  to  add  them  to  the  public  flock. 

.  The  motion  of  waters  has  been  really  fo  little  invef-  Thhfdence 
tigate'd  as  yet,  that  hydraulics  may  ftill  be  called  a  new  as  yet  in 
ftudy.  We  have  merely  fkimmed  over  a  few  common lts  mfancy* 
notions  concerning  the  motions  of  water  ;  and  the  ma¬ 
thematicians  of  the  fir  ft  order  feem  to  have  contented 
themfelves  with  fuch  views  as  allowed  them  to  enter¬ 
tain  themfelves  with  elegant  applications  of  calculus. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  their  fault.  They  rarely 
had  any  opportunity  of  doing  more,  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  fads.  They  have  made  excellent  ufe  of 
the  few  which  have  been  given  them  ;  but  it  required 
.  much  labour,  great  variety  of  opportunity,  and  great 
expence,  to  Itarn  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  are 
combined  even  in  the  fimpleft  cafes  of  water  in  motion. 

Thefe  are  feldom  the  lot  of  the  mathematician  ;  and  he 
is  without  blame  when  he  enjoys  the  pleafures  within 
his  reach,  and  cultivates  the  fcience  of  geometry  in  its 
moft  abftraded  form.  Here  he  makes  a  progrefs  which 
is  the  boaft  of  human  reafon,  being  almoft  infured  from 
error  by  the  intelleduai  fimplicity  of  his  fubjed.  But 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  material  objeds,  and 
without  knowing  either  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  particles,  or  the  laws  which  nature  has  pre¬ 
ferred  for  their  adion,  prefume  to  forefee  their  effeds,  ' 
calculate  their  exertions,  dired  their  adions,  what  muft 
be  the  confequence  ?  Nature  fhows  her  independence 
with  refped  to  our  notions,  and,  always  faithful  to  the 
laws  winch  are  injoined,  and  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
the  never  fails  to  thwart  our  views,  to  difconcert  our 
projeds,  and  render  ufelefs  all  our  efforts. 

To  wifhto  know  the  nature  of  the  elements  is  vaimP;0ner 
and  our  grofs  organs  are  inefficient  for  the  ftudy.  To  mode  of  in- 
luppofe  what  we  do  not  know,  and  to  fancy  fhapes  andvefti£atioa\l 
fizes  at  will ;  this  is  to  raife  phantoms,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fyftem,  but  will  not  prove  a  foundation,  for  any 
fcience.  But  to  interrogate  Nature  herfelf,  ftudy  the 
laws  which  fhe  fo  faithfully  obferves,  catch  her,  as  we 
fay,  in  the  fad,  and  thus  wreft  from  her  the  fecret;  this 
is  the  only  way  to  become  her  mafter,  and  it  is  the  on¬ 
ly  procedure  confiftent  with  good  fenfe.  And  we  fee* 
that  foon  after  Kepler  deteded  the  laws  of  the  plane¬ 
tary  motions,  when  Galileo  difeovered  the  uniform  ac¬ 
celeration  of  gravity,  when  Pafchal  difeovered  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atraofphere,  and  Newton  difeovered  the  laws 
of  attradibn  and  the  track  of  a  ray  of  light  ;  aftronomy, 
mechanics,  hydroftatics,  chemiftry,  optics,  quickly  be- 
K  k  cams 
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- — '  from  their  refpeaive  theories  were  found  fair  reprvneu- 
t  at  ion.?  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Whenever  a  m:m 
has  difeovered  a  law  of  nature,  he  has  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  faience,  and  he  has  given  us  a  new  mean  ot  _ 
-fubieding  to  our  fervice  fome  element  hitherto  inde. 
pendent :  and  do  long  as  groups  of  natural  operations 
follow  a  route  which  appears  to  us  wh unheal,  and  will 
not  admit  our  calculations,  we  may  fee  aflhred  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  principle  which  connctb  them  all, 
and  regulates  their  procedu' t. 

«ur  J„o-  This  is  remarkably  the  cate  with  feveral  phenomena 
r  ar.ee  Of  thej„  the  motions  of  fluids,  and  particularly  m  the  motion 
pel, oral  ()f  water  jn  a  bed  or  conduit  of  any  kind.  Although 
laws  of  this  ,  r ■  ft  rreniufes  of  Europe  have  for  this  century  patt 
JllOUCC’  turned  much  of  their  attention  to  this  fubjedt,  we  are 
almoft  ignorant  of  the  general  laws  which  may  be  ob- 
ferved  iii  their  motions.  We  have  been  able  to  fekef 
very  few  points  of  refemblance,  and  every  cafe  remains 
nearly  an  ‘individual.  About  J  50  years  ago  we  d.fco- 
vered,  by  experience  only,  the  quantity  and  velocity  ot 
water  rffuing  from  a  fmall  orifice,  and,  after  much  la¬ 
bour,  have  extended  this  to  any  orifice  ;  and  this  is  al- 
moil  the  whole  of  onr  confidential  knowledge,  but  as 
to  the  uniform  courfe  of  the  ftreams  which  water  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  maxims  which  will  certainly 
regulate  this  agreeably  to  our  withes,  we  are  111  a  man¬ 
ner  totally  ignorant.  Who  can  pretend  to  fay  what  is 
the  velocity  of  a  river  of  which  you  tell  him  the  breadth, 
the  depth,  and  the  declivity  ?  Who  can  fay  what  fwell 
will  be  produced  in  different  parts  of  its  courfe,  if  a  dam 
or  weir  of  given  diinenfions  be  made  in  it,  or  a  bridge 
be  thrown  a.crofs  it  ?  or  how  much  its  waters  will  be 
raifed  by  turning  another  ftream  into  it,  or  funk  by  ta¬ 
king  off  a  branch  to  drive  a  mill  ?  Who  can  lay  with 
confidence  what  muft  be  the  dimenficns  or  flope  of  this 
branch,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  water  that  is  wanted,  or 
the  dimenfions  and  hope  of  a  canal  which  (hall  efleCfu- 
allv  drain  a  fenny  didrict  ?  Who  can  fay  what  form 
will  catife  or  will  prevent  the  undermining  of  banks,  the 
forminc  of  elbows,  the  pooling  of  the  bed,  or  the  de- 
pofitiou  of  fands  ?  Yet  thefe  are  the  moft  tmportant 
,  queftions. 

And  the  The  caufes  of  this  ignorance  are  the  want  or  nncer- 
*aufes  of  it.  tainty  of  our  principles  ;  the  falfity  of  our  only  theory, 
which  is  belied  by  experience;  and  the  finall  number  of 
proper  obfervations  or  experiments,  and  difficulty. of  ma¬ 
king  fuch  as  fhall  be  ferviceable.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
made  a  few  experiments  on  the  efflux  of  water  from 
fmall  orifices,  and  from  them  we  haye  deduced  a  fort  of 
theory,  dependant  on  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  and  the 
laws  of  hydroftatic  prefiure.  Hydroftatics  is  indeed 
founded  011.  very  fimple  principles,  which  give  a  very 
good  account  of  the  laws  of  the  quiefeent  equilibrium 
of  fluids,  in  confequer.ee  of  gravity  and  perfedt  fluidity. 
But  by  what  train  of  teafoning  can  we  conneft  thefe 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  uniform  motion  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  a  river  or  open  ftream,  which,  can  derive  its  mo¬ 
tion  only  from  the*  Hope  of  its  furface,  and  the  modifi¬ 
cations  of  this  motion,  or  its  velocity  only  from  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  ftream  ?  Thefe  are  the  only  cir- 
cum fiances  which,  can  diftinguifh  a  portion  of  a  river 
from  aveffetof  the  fame  flit  and  fliape,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  water  is  at  reft.  In  both,  gravity  is  the  foie 
taufe  of  prefiure  and  motioa.;  but  there  muft  be  fome 
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cit  canjflance  peculiar  to  ranmng  watw  TW>ry„ 

the  exertions  of  this  active  pnnolple,  aad  which,  when  ^  J 
difeovered,  mull  be  the  bails  of  hydraulics,  and  muft 
oblige  us  to  rejea  every  theory  founded  on  fancied  by- 
pothefes,  ;and  which  can  Duly  lead  to  abfurd  conclu- 
fions:  and  furely  abfurd  confequcnces,  when  legitimately 
drawn,  -are  complete  evidence  of  improper  principles.  ,  *S> 
When  it  was  difeovered  experimentally,  that  the  ve-o, 
locities  of  water  iffumg  from  orifices  at  vaiious  depths  iy(kem$. 
under  the  furface  were  as  the  fquare  roots  of  thofe  of  hy  dr  un- 
depths,  and  the  fa&  was  verified  by  repeated  experi-h^ 
ments,  this  principle  was  immediately  and  without  mo¬ 
dification  applied  to  every  motion  of  water.  Mariotte* 

Varignon,  Guglielmiui,  made  it  the  bafis  of  complete 
fy items  of  hydraulics,  which  prevail  to  this  day,  alter 
having  received  various  amendment^  and  modifications. 

The  fame  reafouing  obtains  through  them  ail,  though 
frequently  obfeured  by  other  circumflances,  which  arc 
more  perfpicuoufiy  exprelTed  by  Guglielmiui  in  his  fun¬ 
damental  Theorems. 

He  conlulers  every  point  P  (fig.  i.)  in  a  mafs.  ofcccc*x«s. 
fluid  as  an  orifice  in  the  fide  of  a  veil'd,  and  conceive* 
the  particle  as  having  a  tendency  to  move  with  the* 
fame  velocity  with  which  it  would  iffue  from  the  ori¬ 
fice.  Therefore,  if  a  vertical  line  A  PC  be  drawn  thrc/ 
that  point,  and  if  this  be  made  the  axis  of  a  parabolic 
AITP,  of  which  A  at  the  furface  of  the  fluid  is  the; 
ertex,  and  AB  (four  times  the  height  through  which 


a  heavy  body  would  fall-  in  a  fecoud)  is  the  parameter* 
the  velocity  of  this  particle  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
ordinate  PD  of  this  parabola ;  that  is,  PD  is  the  Ipace 
which  it  would  uniformly  defenbe  in  a  lecond.  ^ 

From  this  principle  is  derived  the  following  theory^hporv  dr- 

of  running  waters.  Pvcd  *rouA 

Let  DC  (fig.  2.)  be  the  horizontal  bottomed  a  re1- 
fervoir,  to  which  isjoiued  a  doping  channel  CK  of  uni¬ 
form  breadth,  and  letfAB  be  the  furface  of  the  hand¬ 
ing  water  in  the  refervoir.  Suppofe  the  vertical  plane 
BC  pierced  with  an  infinity  ot  holes,  through  each  of 
which  the  water  iffues.  The  velocity  of  each  filament 
will  be  that  which  is  acquirecLby  falling  from  the  fur- 
face  AB  f.  The  filament  C,  ifiuing  with  this  .ve-fSre  (Te¬ 
locity,  will  then  glide  down  the  inclined  plane  lik w}'*1”™'* 
any  other  heavy  body;  and  (by  the  common  do&rine  of  ^  ** 

the  motion  down  an, inclined  plane)  when  it  has  arrived 
at  F,  it  will  have  the  fame  velocity  which  it  would 
have  acquired  by  falling  through  the  height  OF,  the 
point  O  being  in  the  horizontal  plane  AB  produced- 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  its  velocity  when  it  arrives  at 
H  or  K.  The  filament  immediately  above  C  will  alfo 
iflue  with  a  velocity  which  is  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio 
of  its  depth,  and  will  then  glide  down  above  the  firfl 
filament.  The  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fila¬ 
ments  ;  and  of  the  fuperficial  filament,  which  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  furface  of  the  defending  dream-.  ^  M 

From  this  account  of  the  genefis-  of  a  running  ftream  rhg  confc„ 
of  water,  we  may- fairly  draw  the  following  conferences.  <jUences 

1.  The  velocity  of  any  particle  R,  in  any  part  of  drawn  from 
the  ftream,  h  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  horizon. tb».  theuiy 

tal  plane  AN'.  .  A 

2.  The  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftream  is  every¬ 
where  greater  than  anywhere  above  it,  and  is  lead  of 

all  at  the  furface.  . 

The  velocity  of  the  ftream.  mercafe*  continually  as 

the  dream  recedes  from  its  fcivrce. 
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4.  The  depth*  EF,  GH,  in  different  parts  of  the  other  eonfeqticfict*  are  equally  contyir/  to  cxpen-  T!iejr)'-, 
the  ftream,  will  he  nearV  in  the  inverfe  fubduplicate  ence.  When  a  it  ream  has  its  feftion  dimimthed  by  nar- 

ratio  of  the  depths  under  the  furface  AN  :  for  fince  rowing-  the  channel,  the  current  increafes  in  deptii,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  running  through  every  this  is  always  accompanied  bv  an  increafe  oi  velocity 
feaion  EF  and  GH,  and  the  channel  is  fuppofed  of  through  the  whole  oi  the  ieCtion,  and  molt  oi  ail  at  the 
uniform  breadth,  the  depth  of  each  feftion  mult  be  in-  furface  ;  and  the  area  of  the  fc&ion  does  not  increafe, 
verfely  as  the  velocity  of  the  water  paffing  through  it.  but  dimmiihes,  all  the  phenomena,  thus  contradiftmg  in 
This  velocity  is  indeed  different  in  different  filaments  of  every  circumftancc  the  dedudion  from  the  theory  ;  arul 
the  fed  ion  ;  but  the  mean  velocity  in  each  fedion  is  in  when  the  fedion  has  been  dimimthed  by  a  fluice  let 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  of  tiie  filament  un-  down  into  the  ftream,  the  water  gradually  heaps  up  on 
der  the  furface  AB-  Therefore  the  ftream  becomes  the  upper  fide  of  the  fluice,  and,  by  its  preffure,  pro- 
more  fha1Tow  as  it  recedes  from  the  fource;  and  in  con-  duces  an  acceleration  oi  the  ftream  below  the  fluice,  m 
fequence  of  this  the  difference  between  LH  and  MG  the  fame  way  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  a  ftream,  as 
Continually  diminiihes,  and  the  velocities  at  the  bottom  explained  in  the  theory.  The  velocity  now  is  com- 
and  furface  of  the  ftream  continually  approach  tb  equa-  poled  of  the  velocity  preserved  from  the  fource  and  the 
Jity,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fource  they  differ  velocity  produced  by  this  fnbordinate.  accumulation  ; 
infeniibly.  and  l*lis  accumulation  and  velocity  continually  increafe, 

5.  If  the  breadth  of  the  ftream  be  contra&ed  in  any  till  they  become  fuch  that  the  whole  fupplv  is  agaiu 
part,  the  depth  qc  the  running  water  will  be  increafed  difeharged  through  this  contracted  fedtion  :  any  addi- 
in  that  part,  becanfe  the  fame  quantity  mnft  ftill  pafs  tional  water  not  only  increafes  the  quantity  earned 
through;  but  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  will  re-  along  the  ftream,  but  alfo  incieafes  the  velocit),  and 
main  the  fame,  and  that  at  the  furface  will  he  left  than  therefore  the  fediion  does  not  increafe  in  the  proportion 
it  was  before  ;  and  the  area  of  the  fedlion  will  be  increa-  of  the  quantity. 

led  on  the  whole.  It  is  furprifing  that  a  theory  really  founded  on  a .^3 

6.  Should  a  fluice  be  put  acrofs  the  ftream,  dipping  conceit,  and  which  Jn  every  the  moft  familiar  and  °b-  however* 
a  little  into  the  water,  the  watt*  mull  immediately  rife  vious  circumftance  is  contradifled  by  fafls,  ftioulci  have  has  been 
on  the  upper  fide  of  the  fluice  till  it  rifes  above  the  level  met  with  fo  much  attention.  .  That  Varignon  fliould  pnerally 
of  the  refervoir,  and  the  fmalleft  immerfion  of  the  flutCe  immediately  catch  at  this  notion  of  Gughehnini,  and^  writers 
will  produce  this  effedt.  For  by  lowering  the  fluice,  the  make  it  the  fubjedt  of  many  elaborate  analytical me- onthefub- 
arca  of  the  fedlion  is  diminifhed,  and  the  velocity  can-  rnoirs,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  1  his  author  only  w'ant-jedt, 

not  be  increafed  till  the  water  heap  np  to  a  greater  ed  donntr prtfe  au  caicul ;  and  it  was  a  ufual  joke  among 
height  than  the  furface  of  the  refervoir,  and  this  ac-  the  academicians  of  Paris,  when  any  new  theorem  vyas 
quires  a  preffure  which  will  produce  a  greater  velocity  invented,  dontions  it  a  V arignon  a  gen  era  lifer,  but  uis 
of  efflux  through  the  orilice  left  below  the  fluice.  numerous  theorems  and  corollaries  were  adopted  by  all, 

7.  An  additional  quantity  of  water  coming  into  this  and  ftill  make  the  fubftance  of  the  prefent  fyftems  of 

channel  will  increafe  the  depth  "’of  the  ftream,  and  the  hydraulics.  Gravefande,  Mufhenbroek,  and  all  the  ele- 
quantity  of  water  which  it  conveys;  but  it  will  not  in-  mentary  treatifes  of  natural  philofophy,  deliver  no  other 
creafe  the  velocity  of  the  bottom  filaments,  unlefs  it  do&rines  ;  and  Belidor,  who  has  been  confidered  as  the 
comes  from  a  higher  fource.  ftrft  of  all  the  fcientific  engineers,  details  the  fame 

All  thefe  confequences  are  contrary  to  experience,  ‘  theory  in  his  great  work  the  Architecture  Hydraulijut, 
and  (how  the  iinperfe&ion,  at  leaft,  of  the  explanation.  Gugiielmini  was,  however,  not  altogether  the  dupe  ^ 

The  third  confequence  is  of  all  the  moft  contrary  to  of  his  own  ingenuity.  He  was  not  only  <1  pretty  goodt-ome  tj.5 

experience.  If  any' one  will  but  take  the  trouble  of  mathematician,  but  an  afiiduous  and  fagacious  obferver.  more  in^e* 

following  a  fingle  brook  from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  he  He  had  applied  his  theory  to  fome  important  cafes  niqusfaw 
will  find  it  moft  rapid  in  its  beginnings  among  the  which  occurred  in  the  courfe  ot  his  profefilon  as 
mountains,  gradually  flackeuing  its  pace  as  it  winds  fpeifor  of  the  rivers  and  canals  in  the  Milanefe,  and  to  tempte(j 

among  the  lulls  and  gentler  declivities,  and  at  laft  the  courfe  of  the  Danube;  and  could  not  but  perceive  to  fupply 

creeping  flowly  along  through  the  flat  grounds,  till  that  great  corrections  were  neceffary  for  making  the  them, 
it  is  checked  and  brought  to  reft  by  the  tides  of  theory  quadrate  in  fome  tolerable  manner  with  obfer- 
the  ocean.  vation  ;  and  he  immediately  faw  that  the  motion  was 

Nor  is  the  fecond  confequence  more  agreeable  to  ob-  greatly  obftruCled  by  inequalities  of  the  canal,  which 
fervation.  It  is  unlverfallv  found,  that  the  velocity  of  gave  to  the  contiguous  filaments  of  the  ftream  tranf- 
the  furface  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream  is  the  greateft  verfe  motions,  which  thwarted  and  eonfnfed  the  regular 
of  all,  and  that  it  gradually  diminifties  from  thence  to  progrefs  of  the  reft  of  the  ftream,  and  thus  checked  its 
the  bottom  and  Tides.  general  progrefs.  Thefe  obftruCtions,  lie  obferved. 

And  die  firft  confequence,  if  true,  would  render  the  were  moft  tffeClual  in  the  beginning  of  its  courfe,  while 
running  waters  on  the  furface  of  this  earth  the  inftru-  yet  a  fmall  rill,  running  among  ftones,  and  in  a  very 
ments  of  immediate  ruin  and  devaluation.  If  the  wa-  unequal  bed.  The  whole  ftream  being  fmall,  the  me¬ 
ters  of  our  rivers,  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country,  qualities  bore  a  great  proportion  to  it,  and  thus  the  ge- 
which  are  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  feet  lower  than  neral  effeCi  was  great.  He  alfo  faw  that  the  fame  cau- 
their  fourees,  run  with  the  velocity  due  to  that  height,  fes  (thefe  tranfverfe  motions  produced  by  the  unequal 
they  would  in  a  few  minutes  lay  the  earth  bare  to  the  bottom)  chiefly  affeCted  the  contiguous  filaments,  and 
very  bones.  were  the  reafons  why  the  velocity  at  the  Tides  and  bot- 

The  velocities  of  our  rivers,  brooks,  and  rills,  being  tom  was  fo  much  diminifhed  as  to  be  lefs  than  the  fu* 
fb  greatly  inferior  to  what  this  theory  afligns  t6  th  em  perficial  velocity,  and  that  even  t  *.s  might  Come  to  be 

E  k  2  dimisufhed 
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Theory,  diminiflied  by  the  fame  caufe..  For  he  obferved,  that 
the  general  ftream  of  a  river  is  frequently  compofed  of 
a  fort  of  boiling  or  tumbling  motion,  by  which  maffes. 
of  water  are  brought  up  to  the  furface  and  again  de- 
fcend.  Every  perfon  rnuft  recolleft  fuch  appearances 
in  the  frefhes  of  a  muddy  river  ;  and  in  this  way  Gu- 
glielmini  was  enabled  to  account  in  fome  meafu/e  for  the 
difagreement  of  his  theory  with  obfervation. 

Mariotte  had  obferved  the  fame  obftru&ions  even 
in  the  fmootheft  glafs  pipes.  Here  it  could  not  be 
afcribed  to  the  checks  occatloned  by  tranfverfe  motions. 
He  therefore  afcribed  it  to  friction,  which  he  fuppofed  to 
diminifli  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies  in  the  fame  manner 
as  of  folids:  arid  he  thence  concludes,  that  the  filaments 
which  immediately  rub  on  the  Tides  of  the  tube  have 
their  velocity  gradually  diminifhed  ;  and  that  the  fila¬ 
ments  immediately  adjoining  to  thefe,  being  thus  oblir 
ged  to  pafs  over  them  or  outftrip  them,  rub  upon  them,, 
and  have  their  own  velocity  diminifhed  in  like  manner,, 
but  in  a  fmaller  degree;,  and  that  the  fucceeding  fila¬ 
ments  towards  the  axis  of  the  tube  fuffer  fimilar  but 
fmaller  diminutions.  By  this  means  the  whole  ftream 
may  come  to  have  a  fmaller  velocity  ;  and  at  any 
rate  the  medium  velocity  by  which  the  quantity  dis¬ 
charged  is  determined,  is  fmaller  than  it  would  have 
been  independent  of  fridlion. 

Guglielmini  adopted  this  opinion  of  Mariotte,  and 
in  his  next  work  on  the  Motion  of  Rivers,  confidered 
this  as  the  chief  caufe  of  the  retardation  ;  and  he  added 
a  third  circumftance,  which  he  confidered  as  of  no  lefs 
confequence,  the  vifqidity  or  tenacity  of  water.  He  ob- 
ferves  that  fyrup,  oil,  and  other  fluids,  where  this  vif- 
cidity  is  more  remarkable,  have  their  motions,  prodigi- 
Qufly  retarded  by  it,  and  fuppofes  that  water  differs 
from  them  only  in  the  degree  in  which  it  pofTeffes  this 
quality  :  and  he  fays,  that  by  this  means  not  only  the 
particles  which  are  moving  more  rapidly  have  their  mo¬ 
tions  diminifhed  by  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood  which 
ipove  flower,  but  that  the  filaments. alfo  which  would 
have  moved  more  flowly  are  accelerated  by  their  more 
aftive  neighbours ;  and  that  in  this  manner  the  fuper- 
ficial  and  inferior  velocities  are  brought  nearer  to  an 
equality.  But  this,  will  never  account  for  the  univerfal 
fad,  that  the  fuperficial  particles  are  the  fwifteft  of  all. 
The  fuperficial  particles,  fays  he,  acquire  by  this  means 
a  greater  velocity  than  the  parabolic  law  allows  them  ; 
the  medium  velocity  is  often  in  the  middle  of  the  depth  ; 
the  numerous  obftacles,  continually  multiplied  and  re¬ 
peated,  caufe  the  current  to  lofe  the  velocity  acquired 
b,y  the  fall ;  the  dope  of  the  bottom  then  diminishes, 
and  often  becomes  very  fmall,  fp  that  the  force  remain¬ 
ing  is  hardly  able  to  overcome  the  obftacles  which  are 
ftill  repeated,  and  the  river  is  reduced  almoft  to  a  ftate 
of  ftagnation.  He  obferves,  that  the  Rheno,  a  river 
of  the  Milanefe,  has  near  its  mouth  a  Hope  of  no  more 
than  50",  which  he  confiders  as  quite  inadequate  to  the 
talk  ;  and  here  he  introduces  another  principle,  which 
he  confiders  as  an  effential  part  of  the  theory  of  open 
currents.  This  is,  that  there  arifes  from  the  very  depth 
of  the  ftream  a  propelling  force  which  reftpres  a  part  of 
the  loft  velocity.  He  offers  nothing  in  proof  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  iifes  it  to  account  for  and  explain  the  motion 
of  waters  in  horizontal  canals.  The  principle  lias  been 
adopted  by  the  numerous  Italian  writers  on  hydraulics, 
aad,  by  various  connivances,  interwoven  with  the  para- 
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boltc  theory,  as  it  Is  called,  of  Guglielmini.  Our  reader  Theory, 
may  fee  it  in  various  modifications  in  the  Idrojlatka  e  — 
Idraulica  of  P.  Lecchi,  and  in  the  Sperienze  Idrauliche 
of  Michelotti.  It  is  by  no  means  diftinft  either  in  its 
origin  or  in  the  manner  of  its  application  to  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  phenomena,  and  feems  only  to  ferve  for  gi¬ 
ving  fomething  like  confiftency  to  the  vague  and  obfeure. 
difeuflions  which  have  been  publfthcd  on  this  fubjeeft  in 
Italy.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  that  coun¬ 
try  the  fubjedl  is  particularly  interefting,  and  has  been 
much  commented  upon.  But  the  writers  of  England, 

France,  and  Germany,  have  not  paid  fo  much  attention 
to  it,  and  have  more  generally  occupied  themfelve's  with 
the  motion  of  water  in  clofe  conduits,  which  feem  to 
admit  of  a  more  precife  application  of  mathematical  rea- 
foning. 

Some  of  thofe  have  confidered  with  more  attention  g;r 
the  effe&s  of  fri&ion  and  vifeidity.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  New  ton  V 
with  his  ufual  penetration,  had  feen  diftin&ly  the  man-  obferva- 
ner  in  which  it  behoved  thefe  circumftances  to  operate.  ti0.nt°/!  & 
He  had  occafion,  in  his  refearches  into  the  mechanifia  * 

of  the  celeftial  motions,  to  examine  the  famous  liypo- 
thelis  of  Defcartes,  that  the  planets  were  carried  round 
the  fun  by  fluid  vortices,  and  faw  that  there  would  be 
no  end  to  uncertainty  and  difpute  till  the  modus  operandi 
of  thefe  vortices  was  mechanically  confidered.  He 
therefore  employed  himfelf  in  the  inveftigation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  acknowledged  powers  of  natural 
bodies,  a&ing  according  to  the  received  laws  of  mecha¬ 
nics,  could  produce  and  preferve  thefe  vortices,  and  re- 
ftore  that  motion  which  was  expended  in  carrying  the 
planets  round  the.  fun.  He  therefore,  in  the  fecond 
book  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,  gives  a 
feries  of  beautiful  propofitions,  viz.  5?,  52,  &c.  with, 
their  corollaries, fho wing  how  the  rotation  of  acylinderor 
fphere  round  its  axis  in  the  midft  of  a  fluid  will  excite 
a  vortical  motion  in  this  fluid  ;  and  he  afeertains  with . 
mathematical  precifion  the  motion  of  every  filament  of 
this  vortex. 

He  fets  out~from  the  fuppofition  that  this  motion  is 
excited  in  the  furrounding  ftratum  of  fluid  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  a.  want  of  perfect  lubricity,  and  affumes  as 
an  hypothefis,  that  the  initial  refiftance  (or  diminution 
of  the  motion  of  the  cylinder)  which  arifes  from  this 
want  of  lubricity,  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with , 
which  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  is  feparated  from  the 
contiguous  furface  of  the  furrounding  fluid,  and  that 
the  whole  refiftance  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  mutually  feparated 
from  each  other.  From  this,  and  the  equality  of  acr 
t’ion  and  re-a&ion,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  velocity 
of  any  ftratum  of  the  vortex  is  the  arithmetical  medium 
between  the  velocities  of  the  ftrata  immediately  within 
and  without  it.  For  the  intermediate  ftratum  cannot 
be  in  equilibrio,  unlefs  it  is  as  much  preffed  forward  by 
the  fuperior.  motion,  of  the  ftratum  within  it,  as  it  is , 
kept  back  by  the  flower  motion  of  the  ftratum  with¬ 
out  it. 

This  beautiful  inveftigation  applies  in  the  moft  per- 
feft  manner  to  every  change  produced  in  the  motion  of 
a  fluid  filament,  in  confequence  of  the  vifeidity  and  fric¬ 
tion  of  the’ adjoining  filaments;  and  a  filament  proceed¬ 
ing  along  a  tube  at  fome  fmall  diftance  from  the  fide$ 
has,  in  like  manner,  a  velocity  which  is  the  medium  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  the  filaments  immediately  furroundin^ 
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It  It  Is  therefore  a  problem  of  no  very  difficult  folu- 
tion  to  affign  the  law  by  which  the  velocity  will  gradu¬ 
ally  diminifh  as  the  filament  recedes  from  the  axis  ot  a 
cylindrical  tube.  It  is  fomewliat  furprifing  that  io 
neat  a  problem  has  never  occupied  the  attention  or  the 
mathematicians  during  the  time  that  thefe  fubje&s  weie 
fo  affiduoufly  ftudied ;  but  fo  it  is,  that  nothing  preciie 
has  been  publiffied  on  the  fubjcft.  The  only  approach 
to  a  difcuffion  of  this  kind,  is  a  Memoire  of  Mr  Pitot, 
read  to  the  academy  of  Paris  in  1726,  where  he  conii- 
ders  the  velocity  of  efflux  through  a  pipe.  Here,  y 
attending  to  the  comparative  fuperiority  of  the  quantity 
of  motion  in  large  pipes,  he  affirms,  that  the  total  dimi¬ 
nutions  arifing  from  friction  will  be  {cater u  fartbus)  in 
the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  diameters.  #  This  was  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  other  writers,  and  is  now  a  part  oi 
our  hydraulic  theories*  It  has  not,  however,  been  at¬ 
tended  to  by  thofe  who  write  011  the  motion  of  rivers, 
though  it  is  evident  that  it  is  applicable  to  thefe  With 
equaf  propriety  ;  and  had  it  been  introduced,  it  would 
at  once  have  folved  all  their  difficulties,  and  particular¬ 
ly  would  have  fhown  how  an  almoft  imperceptible  de¬ 
clivity  would  produce  the  gentle  motion  of  a  great  ri¬ 
ver,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  unintelligible  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Guglielmini.  #  f 

Mr  Couplet  made  fome  experiments  on  the  motion  ot 
'  the  water  in  the  great  main  pipes  of  Verfailles,  in  order 
to  obtain  fome  notions  of  the  retardations  occafionedby 
fri&ion.  They  were  found  prodigious;  but  were  fo  ir¬ 
regular,  and  unfufceptible  of  reduction  to  any  general 
principle,  (and  the  experiments  were  indeed  fo  few  that 
they  were  unfit  for  this  redu&ion),  that  he  could  efta- 
blifh  no  theory. — What  Mr  Belidor  eflablifhed  on  them, 
and  makes  a  fort  of  fyftem  to  direct  future  engineers,  is 
quite  unworthy  of  attention. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  branch  of  hydraulics,  although 
of  much  greater  practical  importance  than  the  conduft 
of  water  in  pipes,  has  never  yet  obtained  more  than  a 
vague,  and,  we  may  call  it,  flovenly  attention  from  the 
mathematicians;  and  we  afcribe  it  to  their  not  having 
taken  the  pains  to  fettle  its  firft  principles  with  the 
fame  precifion  as  had  been  done  in  the  other  branch. 
They  were,  from  the  beginning,  fatisfied  with  a  fort  of 
applicability  of  mathematical  principles,  without  ever 
making  the  application.  Were  it  not  that  fome  would 
aecufe  us  of  national  partiality,  we  would  afcribe  it  to 
this,  that  Newton  had  not  pointed  out  the  way  in  this 
as*  in  the  other  branch.  For  any  intelligent  reader  of 
the  performances  on  the  motions-  of  fluids  in  dofe  ve£» 
fels,  will  fee  that  there  has  not  a  principle,  nay  hardly 
a  ftep  of  inveftigation,  been  added  to  thofe  which  were 
ufed  or  pointed  out  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  has  no¬ 
where  touched  this  queflion,  the  motion  of  water  in  an 
open  canal.  In  his  theories  of  the  tides,  and  of  the 
propagation  of  waves,  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  giving  at  once  the  fundamental  principles  of  motion 
in  a  free  fluid  whofe  furface  was  not  horizontal  But* 
by  means  of  fome  of  tliofe  happy  and  fhrewd  guefies, 
in  which,  as  Daniel  Bernoulli  fays,  he  excelled  all  men, 
he  faw  the  undoubted  confequences  of  fome  palpable 
phenomenon  which  would  anfwer  all  his  prefentqwr- 
pofes,  and  therefore  entered  no  farther  into  the  invefti- 
gation. 

The  original  theory  of  Guglielmini,  or  the  principle 
adopted  by  him,  that  each  particle  of  the  vertical  kc- 
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tion  of  a  running  ftream  has  a  tendency  to  move  as  if  Theory.  ^ 
it  were  iffuing  from  an  orifice  at  that  depth  under  the  v 
furface,  is  falie  ;  and  that  it  really  does  fo  in  the  face  of  a 
dam  when  the  flood-gate  is  taken  away,  is  no  kfs  fo  ; 
and  if  it  did,  the  fubfequent  motions  would  hardly  have 
any  refemblance  to  thofe  which  he  affigns  them.  Were 
this  the  cafe,  the  exterior  form  of  the  cafcade  would 
be  fomething  like  what  is  fketched  in  fig.  3.  with  an  { 
abrupt  angle  at  B,  and  a  concave  furface  BEG. 
will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  combines  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  lower  filaments  with  the  flower  motion 
of  thofe  which  muft  Aide  down  above  them.  But  this 
greater  advance  of  the  louver  filaments  cannot  take  place 
without  an  expenditure  of  the  water  under  the  furface 
AB.  The  furface  therefore  finks,  and  B  inflantly 
ceafes  to  retain  its  place  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
water  does  not  fucceffively  flow  forward  from  A  to  B, 
and  then  tumble  over  the  precipice  ;  but  immediately 
upon  opening  the  flood-gate,  the  water  wafles  from  the 
fpace  immediately  behind  it,  and  the  whole  puts  on 
the  form  reprefented  in  fig.  4.  confifting  of  the  curve 
A  a  P  c  EG,  convex  from  A  to  c,  and  concave  from 
thence  forward.  The  fuperficial  water  begins  to  acce¬ 
lerate  all  the  way  from  A  ;  and  the  particles  may  be 
fuppofed  (for  the  prefent)  to  have  acquired  the  velocity 
correfponding  to  their  depth  under  the  horizontal  fur¬ 
face.  This  mufl  be  underflood  as  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  fketch  of  the  motions.  It  lequires  a  very  cri¬ 
tical  and  intricate  inveftigation  to  determine  either  the 
form  of  the  upper  curve  or  the  motions  of  the  different 
filaments.  The  place  A,  where  the  curvature  begins, 
is  of  equally  difficult  determination,  and  is  various  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  differences  of  depth  and  of  inclination 
of  the  fucceeding  canal.  ay 

We  have  given  this  fort  of  hiftory  of  the  progrefsUncer- 
which  had  been  made  in  this  part  of  hydraulics,  that^kty^of^ 
our  readers  might  form  fome  opinion  of  the  many  dif-  wyien  ap_ 
fertations  which  have  been  written  on  the  motion  of  ppe(j  to 
rivers,  and  of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  depending  on  it.  pra&ice  ex-- 
Mucli  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  civil  engineer  is  intimately  emplified- 
conne£ted  with  it  :  and  we  may  therefore  believe,  that 
fince  there  was  fo  little  principle  in  the  theories,  there 
could  be  but  very  little  certainty  in  the  practical  ope¬ 
rations.  The  fa<ft  has  been,  that  no  engineer  could 
pretend  to  fay,  with  any  precifion,  what  would  be  the 
effe6l  of  his  operations.  One  whofe  bufinefs  had  gi¬ 
ven  him  many. opportunities,  and  who  kept  accurate  and 
judicious  regifters  of  his  own  works,  could  pronounce, 
with  fome  probability,  how  much  water  would  be 
brought  off  by  a  drain  of  certain  dime nfions  and  a  gi- 
•ven  flope,  when  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  happened 
to  tally  with  fome  former  work  in  which  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  or  failed  ;  but  out  of  the  pale  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  .he  could  only  make  a  fagacious  guefs.  A  re-, 
markable  inftance  of  this  occurred  not  long  ago.  A  fmall 
aqueduft.  was  lately  carried  into  Paris.  It  had  been 
conducted  on  a  plan  prefented  to  the  academy,  who  had 
corrected  it,  and  gave  a  report  of  what  its  performance 
would  be.  When,  executed  in  the  moft  accurate  man¬ 
ner,  it.  was  deficient  in  the  proportion  of-  five  to  nine. 

When  the  celebrated  Defaguliers  was  employed  by 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  fuperintend  the  bringing  in 
the  water  for  the  fupply  of  the  city,  he  gave  a  report 
on  the  plan  which  was  to  be  followed.  It  was  execu¬ 
ted  to  his  complete  fatisfa&ionj  and  the  quantity  of 
3  *  water 


’  RIVER. 

water  delivered  vras  about  one-fixth  of  the  quantity  them  doubly  valilabl 


which  he  promifed,  and  about  one-eleventh  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  the  no  lefs  celebrated  M‘Laurin  calculated 
from  the  fame  plan. 

Ncceflity  of  Such  being  the  Hate  of  our  theoretical  knowledge 
multiplying  ^|f  it  can  be  called  by  tliis  name),  naturalills  began 
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to  be  perfuaded  that  it  was  but  lofing  time  to  make 
any  ufe  of  a  theory  fo  incongruous  with  obferva* 
tion,  and  that  the  only  fafe  method  of  proceeding  was 
to  multiply  experiments  in  every  variety  of  circum* 
(lances,  and  to  make  a  feries  of  experiments  in  every 
important  cafe,  which  fhould  comprehend  all  the  prac¬ 
ticable  modifications  of  that  cafe.  Perhaps  ci*cum- 
flances  of  refemblance  might  occur,  which  would  enable 
tis  to  connedl  many  of  them  together,  and  at  lad  dif- 
cov^r  the  principles  which  occalioned  this  connexion  ; 
by  which  means  a  theory  founded  on  fcience  might  be 
obtained.  And  if  this  point  fhould  not  be  gained,  we 
j  might  perhaps  find  a  few  general  fadls,  which  are  mo¬ 

dified  in  all  thefe  particular  cafes,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
we  can  flill  trace  the  general  fa6bs,  and  fee  the  part  of  the 
particular  cafe  which  depends  on  it.  This  would  be  the 
acquifition  of  what  may  be  called  an  empirical  theory,  by 
which  every  phenomenon  would  be  explained,  in  fo  far 
as  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  is  nothing  more  than 
the  pointing  out  the  general  fa£t  or  law  under  which  it 
is  comprehended  ;  and  this  theory  would  anfwer  every 
practical  purpofe,  becaufe  we  fhould  confidently  forefee 
what  confequences  would  refult  from  fuch  and  fuch 
premifes  y  or  if  we  fhould  fail  even  i:i  this,  we  fiiould 
ilill  have  a  feries  of  experiments  fo  comprehenfive,  that 
we  could  tell  what  place  in  the  feries  would  correfpond 
to  any  particular  cafe  which  might  be  propofed. 

There  are  two  gentlemen*  whofe  labours  in  this  rc- 
«  v.  fpe&  deferve  very  particular  notice,  profeffor  Miche- 

in  tiiis  way  ^ottl  at  Turin,  and  Abbe  Boffut  at  Paris.  The  fir  ft 
made  a  prodigious  number  of  experiments  both  on  the 
motion  of  water  through  pipes  and  In  open  canals. 
They  were  performed  at  the  expence  of  the  fovereign, 
arid  no  expence  was  fpared.  A  tower  was  built  of  the 
fineil  mafonry,  to  ferve  as  a  vefiel  from  which,  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  to  ilfue  through  holes  of  various  fixes,  under 
preiTures  from  5  to  22  feet.  The  water  was  received 
into  bafons  conilrnftcd  of  mafonry  and  nicely  lined  with 
ftucco,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  in  canals  of  brick¬ 
work  lined  with  flucco,  and  of  various  forms  and  de¬ 
clivities.  The  experiments  on  the  'expence  of  water 
through  pipes  are  of  all  that  have  yet  been  made  the 
moll  numerous  and  exadl,  and  may  be  appealed  to  on 
every  occafion.  Thofe  made  in  open  canals  are  flill 
more  numerous,  and  are  no  doubt  equally  accurate  ; 
but  they  have  not  been  fo  contrived  as  to  be  fo  gene¬ 
rally  ufeful,  being  in  general  very  unlike  the  important 
cafes  which  will  occur  in  pradlice,  and  they  feem  to 
have  been  contrived  chiefly  with  the  view  of  eilablifh- 
ing  or  overturning  certain  points  of  hydraulic  do&rinc 
which  were  probably  prevalent  at  the  time  among  the 
pra6lical  hydraulifts. 

The  experiments  of  Bofiut  are  alfo  of  both  kinds ; 
end  though  on  a  much  fmaller  fcale  than  thofe  of  Mi- 
chelotti,  feem  to  deferve  equal  confidence.  As  far  as 
they  follow  the  fame  track,  they  perfc&Iy  coincide  in 
their  refults,  which  fhould  procure  confidence  in  tire 
other;  and  they  are  made  in  fituations  much  more 
analogous  to  the  ufual  pra&ical  cafes.  This  makes 


They  are  to  be  found  in  \m 
two  volumes  intitled  Hydrodynamique .  He  ha s  opened 
this  path  of  procedure  in  a  manner  fo  new  and  fo  ju¬ 
dicious,  that  he  has  in  fome  meafure  the  merit  of  fuch 
as  fhali  follow  him  in  the  fame  path. 

This  has  been  moil  candidly  and  liberally  allowed  And  the 
him  by  the  chevalier  de  IJ.ua t,  who  has  taken  up  this  pmgrefBve 
matter  where  the  Abbe  BoiTut  left  it,  and  has  profe-  exPeri‘ 
cuted  his  experiments  with  great  affiduity  ;  and  we 
mull  now  add  with  iingular  fuccefs.  By  a  very  judi*  C  Uat* 
cions'  confideiation  of  the  fubjedl,  he  hit  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  view  of  it,  which  faved  him  the  trouble  of  a  mi¬ 
nute  confi deration  of  the  fmall  internal  motions,  and 
enabled  him  to  proceed  from  a  veiy^general  and  evident 
propoiition,  which  may  be  received  as  the  key  to  a  com¬ 
plete  fyilem  of  practical  hydraulics.  We  fhali  follow  this 
ingenious  author  in  what  we  have  farther  to  fay  on  the 
fnbjcdt;  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  Our  readers  will  think 
we  do  a  fervice  to  the  public  by  making  thefe  difeuf- 
fions  of  the  chevalier  de  Buat  more  generally  known 
in  this  country.  It  mull  not  however  be  expected  that 
we  fhali  give  more  than  a  fynoptieal  view  of  them, 
connected  by  fuch  familiar  reafoning  as  fhali  be  either 
comprehended  or  confided  in  by  perfons  not  deeply 
verfed  in  mathematical  fcience. 

Bect.  I.  Theory  of  Rivers . 

It  is  certain  that  the  motion  of  open  flreams  mult,  H-  .3* 
in  fome  refpeds,  refemble  that  of  bodies  Aiding  down  propoQtioif 
inclined  planes  perfectly  polilhed  ;  and  that  they  would  V 
accelerate  continually,  were  they  not  obllruded  :  but 
they  are  obltriidted,  and  frequently  move  uniformly. 

This  can  only  arife  from  an  equilibrium  between  the 
forces  which  promote  their  defeent  and  thofe  which 
oppofe  it.  Mr  Buat,  therefore,  affumes  the  leading 
propoiition,  that 

When  water  flows  uniformly  on  any  channel  or  led ,  the 
accelerating  force  which  obliges  it  to  move  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  all  the  rejijlances  which  it  meets  with ,  whether  art - 
f  ag  from  its  own  vfeiaity ,  or  from  the  friction  of  its  bed. 

Tliis  law  is  as  old  as  the  Formation  of  rivers,  and 
fhould  be  the  key  of  hydraulic  fcience.  Its  evidence 
is  clear;  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  bafis  of  all  uniform 
motion.  And  fince  it  is  fo,  there  mull  be  fome  con- 
fiderable  analogy  between  the  motion  in  pipes  and  in 
open  channels.  Both  owe  their  origin  to  an  inequa- 
of  preffure;  both  would  accelerate  continually,  if  nothing 
hindered  ;  and  both  are  reduced  to  uniformity  by  the 
vifeidity  of  the  fluid  and  the  friction  of  the  channel. 

It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  examine  the  phe- 
nomena  of  water  moving  in  pipes  by  the  action  of  its  of  the  fol- 
weight  only  along  the  doping  channel.  But  previous  lowing  dif- 
to  this,  we  mult  take  fome  notice  of  the  ohllrudtion  cu^on  Pro* 
to  the  entry  of  water  into  a  channel  of  any  kind,  ari-  c  * 
fing  from  the  deflection  of  the  many  different  filaments 
which  prefs  into  the  chaimel  from  the  refervoir  from  every 
fide.  Then  we  fhali  be  able  to  feparate  this  diminu¬ 
tion  of  motion  from  the  fum  total  that  is  obferved, 
and  afeertain  what  part  remains  as  produced  by  the 
fubfequent  cbfl  ructions. 

We  then  fhali  confider  the  principle  of  uniform  mo¬ 
tion,  the  equilibrium  between  the  power  and  the  re- 
fifiance.  The  power  is  the  relative  height  of  tbe 
column  of  fluid  which  tends  t*  move  along  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  of  its  bed ;  the  refinance  is  the  fridtioa 

of 


©f  tbe  bed,  tbe  vifc'tuity  of  the  fluid,  aad  it*  adh-iwn 
to  the  (ides.  Here  are  neceflarily  combined  a  fiumber 
Of  ckcumfcmces  which  muff  be  gradually  <Ktarf.ied 
that  we  may  lee  the  effeft  of  each,  viz.  the  extent  of 
the  bed,  its  perimeter,  and  its  Hope.  By  examining 
the  effe&s  produced  by  variations  of  each  of  thele  se¬ 
parately,  we  d Hoover  what  fhare  each  has  m  the  gene¬ 
ral  effedf ;  and  having  thus,  annlyfcd  the  complicate* 
phenomenon,  we  (haU  be  able  to  combine  thole  its  ele¬ 
ments,  and  frame  a  formula  which  fhall  comprehend 
every  circumftance,  from  the  greatelt  velocity  to  t  ve 
extinftion  of  all  motion,  and  from  the  extent  of  an* 
ver  to  the  narrow  dimenfions  of  a  quill.  We  ihall 
compare  this  formula  with  a  feries  of  experiments  m  all 
this  variety  of  circumftances,  partly  made  by  Mr  Buat, 
and  partly  cbtk&ed  from  other  authors  ;  and  we  {hall 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  agreement. 

Confident  that  this  agreement  will  be  found  mott  la- 
tisfaftorv,  we  fhall  then  proceed  to  conlider  very  cur- 
iurily  the  chief  varieties  which  nature  or  art  may  in¬ 
troduce  into  thefe  beds,  the  different  velocities  of  the 
fame  ftream,  the  intenfny  of  the  refinance  produced 
bv  the  inertia  of  the  materials  of  the  channel,  and  the 
force  of  the  current  by  which  it  continually  a£ls  ou 
thia  channel,,  tending  to  change  either  its  dimenfions 
or  its  form.  We  ihall  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin 
of  thefe  great  rivers  which  fpread  like  the  hranenes  of 
a  vigorous  tree,  and  occupy  the  furface  even  of  a  vaft 
continent.  We  fhall  follow  them  vn  then  courfe,  tm 
fold  all  their  windings,  ftudy  their  train,  and  regimen, 
and  point  out  the  law  of  its  liability;  and  we  fliaJI  in- 
veftigate  the  cAufes  of  their  deviations  and  wanderings. 

The  ftudy  of  thefe  natural  laws  pleafes  the  mind  : 
but  it  anfwers  a  ft  ill  greater  pu  rpofe  ;  it  enables  us 
to  afiift  nature,  and  to  haften  her  operations,  which 
our  wants  and  our  impatience  often  tmd  too  flow.  Jt 
enables  us  to  command  the  elements,  and  to  force  them 
to  adminifter  to  our  wants  and  our  pkafures. 

We  fhall  therefore,  in.  the  next  place,  apply  the 
knowledge  which  we  may  acquire  to  the  folution  of  the 
moft  important  hydraulic  quejbiotis  which  occur  m.  the 
praftice  of  the  civil,  engineer. 

We  fhall  cociider  the  eftefts  produced  by  a  perma¬ 
nent  addition  to  any  river  or  ftreaia  by  the  union  of 
another,  and  the  oppofitc  efted  produced  by  any 
draught  or  offset,  {hewing  the*  elevation  or  deprefiion 
produced  up  the  ftream,  and  the  change  made  in  the 
depth  and  velocity  below  the  addition  or  offset. 

We  fhall  pay  a  fimilar  attention  to  the  temporary 
fwells  produced  by  frefhes. 

We  fhall  afeertain  the  eft  efts  of  ftraighteiung  the 
courfe  of  a  ftream,  which,  by  increafing  its  dope,  muft 
increafe  its  velocity,  and  theiefore  fink  the  waters  above 
the  place  where  the  curvature  was  removed,  and  dimi¬ 
ni  fh  the  tendency  to  over  flow,  while  the  fame  imme¬ 
diate  conference  muft  expofe  the  places  farther  down 
to  the  rilk  of  Hoods  from  which  they  would  ether  wife 
have  been  free. 

The  effects  of  dams  or  weirs,  and  of  bars,  muft  then 
be  confidered  ;  the  gorge  or  fwell  which  they  produce 
-up  the  ftream  muft  be  determined  for  every  diftan.ee 
from  the  weir  or  bar.  This  will  furnifh  us  with  rules 
for  rendering  navigable-  or  floatable  fuch  waters  as  have 
too  little  depth  or  too  great  {lope.  And  it  will  appear 
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that  immenfe  advantages  maybe  thus  derived,  with  .a  > 

moderate  expence,  even  from  trifling  brooks,  ;f  we  will 
teHnquiih  all  prejudices,  and  not  imagine  that  fuch 
conveyance  is  impoffible,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  carried  on 
by  fuch  boats  aud  fmall  craft  as  we  have  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  look  at. 

The,  efFeds  of  canals  of  derivation,  die  rules  or  ma¬ 
xims  of  draining,  and  the  general  maxims  of  embank¬ 
ment,  come  in  the  next  place  ;  and  our  difcufiions  wi±l 
conclude  with  remarks  on  the  moft  proper  forms  for 
the  entry  to  canals,  locks,  docks,  harbours,  and  mouths 
of  rivers,  the  heft  ihape  for  the  {ladings  of  bridges 
and  of  boats  for  inland"  navigations,  and  fuch  like  fub- 
ordi  irate  but  intcrefting  particulars,  which  will  be  fug- 
nefttd  bv  the  general  thread  of  difeuffion.  33 

It  is  confidered,  as  pliyfically  dcmonllrated  (fee  Hv-^iy 
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prostatics  and  Hydraulics^*  that  water  inning  peiiCe  and 
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from  a  fmall  orifice  in  the  bottom  or  fide  of  a  very  large  aitUiarge 
veflel,  almolt  inftantly  acquires  and  maintains  the  velo-  through 
city  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  to“^  oa* 
the  orifice  from  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  ftagnant 
water.  This  we  (hall  call  its  Natural  Velocity. 
Therefore  if  we  multiply  rite  area  of  the  orifice  by 
this  velocity,  the  product  will  be  the  bulk  or  quantity 
of  the  water  which  is  difeharged.  This  we  may  call 
the.  Natvraj.  Es?£»ce  q£  water,  or  the  Naturaj. 
Discharge. 

Let  O  repreftnt  the  areaorfeftion  of  the  orifice  ex- 
prefted  in  fame  known  meafure,  and  h  its  depth  under 
the  furface.  Letj*  exprefs  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
heavy  body  during* a  fecund  by  falling.  Let  V  be  t^e  me¬ 
dium  velocity  of  the  water’s  motion,  Q^the  quantity  of 
water  difeharged  during  a  fecond,  and  N  the  natural 
expence.  _ 

We  know  that  V  h  equal  to  \/2gX\/h.  Therefore 
N=rO.  'STgWk' 

If  thefe  dimenfions  be  all  taken  in  Englifh  feet,  we 
have  V2%  very  nearly  equal  to  8;.  and  therefore  V := 

8  ^hy  and  N-O. 

But  in  our  prefent  bufinefs  it  is  much  more  conve¬ 
nient  to.  meafure  every  thing  by  inches.  Therefore  v 
fince  a  body  acquires  the  velocity  of  32  feet  2  inches 
in  a  fecond,  we  have  2^—64  feet  4  inches  or  772  inch¬ 
es,  and  V 2j?  ~  27,78  inches  nearly  27!  inches. 

Therefore  V  n:  7  7  2 */hy  zz  2 7,7  8  and  N —  Q. 

=€>.27,78*/** 

But  it  is'alfo  well  known,  that  if  we  were  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  expence  or  difehage  for  every  orifice  by  tlfia 
fimple  rule,  w.e  fhould  in  every  inftance  find  it  much 
greater  than  nature  really  gives  us. 

When  water  i {flies  through  a  hole  in  a  thin  plate,  the 
lateral-  columns,  preffing  into  the  hole  from  all  fides, 

^ a afe  the  ifiuing  filaments  to  converge  to  the 'axis  of 
the  jet,  and  contraft  its  dimenfions  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  hole.  And  it  is  in  this  place  of  greateft  con- 
traftion.  that  the  water  acquires  that  velocity  which 
we  obkrve  in  our  experiments,  and  which  we  aftume 
as  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  furface. 
Therefore,  that  our  computed  difeharge  may  beft  agree 
with  ©bfervation,  it  muft  be  calculated  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  orifice  is  diminiihed  to  the  fize  of  this 
fmalleft  feftion.  But  the  contraftion  is  fubjed  to  va¬ 
riations,  and  the  dimenfions  of  this  fmalleft  feftion 

pro 
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are  at  all  times  difficult  to  afcertain  with  precifion. 
It  is  therefore  much  more  convenient  to  compute  from 
the  real  dimenfions  of  the  orifice,  and  to  corredl  this 
computed  difeharge,  by  means  of  an  a6lual  companion 
of  the  computed  and  effe&ivc  difcliarges  in  a  feries  of 
experiments  made  in  fituations  nefembling  thofe  cafe3 
which  moil  frequently  occur  in  pra&ice.  This  correc¬ 
tion  or  its  caufe,  in  the  mechanifm  of  thofe  internal  mo¬ 
tions,  is  generally  called  Contraction  by  the  writers 
on  hydraulics;  and  it  is  not  confined  to  a  hole  in  a 
thm  plate  :  it  happens  in  fome  degree  in  all  cafes 
where  fluids  are  made  to  pafs  through  narrow  places. 
Jt  happens  in  the.  entry  into  ail  pipes,  canals,  and 
flufees ;  nay  even  in  the  paflage  of  water  over  the 
edge  of  a  board,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fet  up  on  the 
head  of  a  dam  or  weir,  and  even  when  this  is  immer- 
fed  in  water  'on  both  fides,  as  in  a  Tar  or  keep,  fire* 
quently  employed  for  railing  the  waters  of  the  level 
ft  reams  in  Flanders,  in  order  to  render  them  navigable. 
§  See  Refijl*  We  mentioned  an  obfervation  §  of  Mr  Buat  to  this  ef- 
ajpiuUs%  w^ien  *aw  a  goofberry  rife  up  from  the  bottom 

n°  67/  the  canal  along  the  face  of  the  bar,  and  then  ra- 

35  “pidly  fly  over  its  top.  We  have  attempted  to  ret) refen  t 
Motion  of  this  motion  of  the  filaments  in  thefe  different  fituations. 
in  various  Fl£*  5*  A  dhows  the  motion  through  a  thin  plate, 

particular  B  fhows  the  motion  when  a  tube  of  about  two  dia- 

fituations,  meters  long  is  added,  and  when  the  water  flows  with 
•a  full  mouth.  This  does  not  always  happen  in  fo  fhort 
a  pipe  (and  never  in  one  that  is  fhorter),  but  the  water 
frequently  detaches  itfelf  from  the  iides  of  the  pipe, 
and  fl^ws  with  a  contraded  jet. 

C  fhows  the  motion  when  the  pipe  proje&s  into 
the  infide  of  the  veffel.  In  this  cafe  it  is  difficult  to 
make  it  flow  full. 

D  reprefents  a  mouth-piece  fitted  to  the  hole,  and 
formed  agreeably  to  that  fhape  which  a  jet  would  af- 
fume  of  itfelf.  In  this  cafe  all  contra&ion  is  avoided, 
becaufe  the  mouth  of  this  pipe  may  be  confidered  as 
the  real  orince,  and  nothing  now  diminifhes  the  dis¬ 
charge  but  a  trifling  -fridion  of  the  Tides. 

E  fhows  the  motion  of  water  over  a  dam  or  weir, 
where  the  fall  is  free  or  unobflruded  5  the  furface  of 
t{ie  flream  being  lower  than  the  edge  or  foie  of 

the  wafte-board. 

F  is  a  fimilar  reprefen tation  of  the  motion  of  water 
over  what  we  would  call  a  bar  or  keep. 

It  was  one  great  aim  of  the  experiments  of  Miche- 
lotti  and  Boffut  to  determine  the  effeds  of  contradion 
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N  or  the  natural  expence 
QJor  the  thin  plate  fig.  A  1 
ahnofl  at  the  furface  j 
Qfor  ditto  at  the  depth  of  8  feet 
QTor  ditto  at  the  depth  cf  1 6  feet 
0  for  a  tube  2  diameters  long,  1 

%-B.  gj 

•  QJbr  ditto  projecting  inwards  | 
and  flowing  full  J 

QJor  ditto  with  a  contraded  1 
jet,  fig.  C.  _  j 

QTor  the  mouth-piece,  fig.  D. 
Q^for  a  weir,  fig.  E. 

Qjor  a  bar,  fig,  p. 
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rontra^Ion  •  .1  V  r - *7-  ,  , cliecTS  or  contraction 

■?  theft?(f!-  Michelotti,  after  carefully  obferving  the 
lorm  and  dimpnlmnc  of  _ 1  ■  ,  •,  . 
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lorm  and  dimenfions  of  the  natural  jet,  made  various 
mouth-pieces  refembling  it,  till  he  obtained  one  which 
•produced  the  fmalleft  diminution  of  the  computed  'dif- 
charge,  op  till  the  difeharge  computed  for  the  area  of 
its  finaUer  end  approached  the  neareft  to  the  effective 
1  c  arge.  And  he  at  laft  obtained  one  which  gave  a 
difeharge  of  983,  when  the  natural  difeharge  would 
have  been  1000.  This  piece  was  formed  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  a  trochoid  round  the  axis  of  the  jet,  and  the 
Gimenfions  were  as  follow : 

Diameter  of  the  outer  orifice  z= 

- - inner  orifice  zr  46 

.Length  of  the  axis  =96 

„n7‘r  M^Si°f-tre  exPerIments  of  the  Abbe  Boffut 

“d 


The  numbers  in  the  laft  column  of  -this  little  table 
are  the  cubical  inches  of  water  difeharged  in  a  fecond 
when  the  height  h  is  one  inch. 

It  mnft  be  obferved  that  the  difeharges  affigned  here 
for  the  weir  and  bar  relate  only  to  the  contradions  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  paffage  over  the  edge  of  the  board. 

The  weir  may  alfo  fuffer  a  diminution  by  the  con¬ 
tractions  at  its  two  ends,  if  it  fhould  be  narrower  than 
the  flream,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  becaufe  the 
two  ends  are  commonly  of  fquare  mafonry  or  wood¬ 
work.  The  contradion  there  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  at  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate.  But  this  could  not 
'be  introduced  into  this  table,  becaufe  its  effed  on  the 
expence  is  the  fame  in  quantity  whatever  is  the  length 
of  the  wafte-board  of  the  weir.  ^ 

I11  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  difeharge  through  Diminution 
a  fluice  could  not  be  expfeffed  here.  When  a  fluice  i8  of  difeharge 
drawn  up,  but  its  lower  edge  ftill  remains  under  water, 
the  difeharge  is  contraded  both  above  and  at  the  Tides,  * 
and  the  diminution  of  difeharge  by  each  13  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  extent.  It  is  not  eaiy  to  reduce  either  of 
thefe  contradions  to  computation,  but  they  maybe  ve¬ 
ry  eafily  obferved.  We  frequently  can  obferve  the  wa¬ 
ter,  at  coming  out  of  a  fluice  into  a  mill  courfe,  quit  the 
edge  of  the  aperture,  and  (how  a  part  of  the  bottom 
quite  dry,.  This  is  always  the  cafe  when  the  velocity 
of  efflux  is  confiderable.  When  it  is  very  moderate, 
this  place  is  occupied  by  an  eddy  water  almoft  ftagnant. 

When  the  head  of  water  is  8  or  10  inches,  and  runs 
off  freely,  the  fpace  left  between  it  and  the  Tides  is  about 
It  inches.  If  the  Tides  of  the  entry  have  a  dope,  this 
void  fpace  can  never  appear  ;  but  there  is  always  this 
tendency  to  convergence,  which  diminifhes  the  quantity 
of  the  difeharge.  * 

It  will  frequently  abridge  computation  very  much  to 
confider  the  water  difeharged  in  thefe  different  fitua- 
tions  as  moving  with  a  common  velocity,  which  we  con 
ceiye  as  produced  not  by  a  fall  from  the  furface  of  the 
fluid  (which  is  exad  only  when  the  expence  is  equal  to 
the  natural  expence),  but  by  a  fall  b  accommodated  to 
the  difeharge-;  or  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  height 
which  would  produce  that  very  velocity  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  iffues  with  in  thefe  fituations. 

And  alfo,  when  the  water  is  obferved  to  he  a&ually 
moving  with  a  velocity  V,  and  we  know  whether  it  is 
coming  through  a  thin  plate,  through  a  tube,  over  a 
dam,  &c.  it  is  neceffary  to  know  the  preffure  or  head 
of  water  h  which  has  adlually  produced  this  velocity. 

It  is  convenient  therefore  to  have  the  following  num¬ 
bers  in  readinefg. 

h  for 
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b  for  the  natural  expence.  zz 
b  for  a  thin  plate  •  = 

b  for  a  tube  2  diam.  long  = 
h  for  a  dam  or  weir  -  =5 

h  for  a  bar  -  == 
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It  was  neceffary  to  premlfe  thefe  facts  in  hydrau¬ 
lics,  that  we  may  be  able  in  every  cafe  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  force  expended  in  the  entry  of  the  water 
into  the  conduit  Or  canal,  and  the  force  employed  in 
overcoming  the  refinances  along  the  canal,  and  in  pre- 
ferving  or  accelerating  its  motion  in  it. 

The  motion  of  running  water  is  produced  by  two 
caufes ;  1.  The  a&ion  of  gravity  ;  and,  2.  The  mobi- 
,  lity  of  the  particles,  which  makes  them  affume  a  level 
the  Hope  ofm  confined  vends,  or  determines  them  to  move  to  that 
the  furface.  fide  where  there  is  a  defeat  of  prefTure.  When  the  fur- 
face  is  level,  every  particle  is  at  reft,  being  equally  pref- 
fed  in  all  dire&ions  ;  but  if  the  furface  is  not  level,  not 
only  does  a  particle  on  the  very  furface  tend  by  its  own 
weight  towards  the  lower  fide,  as  a  body  Would  Hide 
along  an  inclined  plane,  but  there  is  a  force,  external  to 
itfelf,  arifing  from  a  fuperiority  of  prefTure  on  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  furface,'  which  pufhes  this  fuperficial  par¬ 
ticle  towards  the  lower  end  $  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  fiiperficial  particles,  but  affe&s  every  particle  with¬ 
in  the  mafs  of  water.  In  the  veffel  ACDE  (fig.  6.), 
Containing  water  with  an  inclined  furface  AE,  if  we 
fuppofe  all  frozen  but  the  extreme  Columns  AKHB, 
FGLE,  and  a  eonne&ing  portion  HKCDLG,  it  is 
evident,  from  hydroftatical  laws,  that  the  water  on  this 
conne&ing  part  will  be  pufhed  in  the  direction  CD  ; 
and  if  the  frozen  mafs  BHGF  were  moveable,  it  would 
alfo  be  pufhed  along.  Giving  it  fluidity  will  make  no 
change  in  this  refpeft  ;  and  it  is  indifferent  what  is  the 
fituation  and  fhape  of  the  conne6ling  column  or  co¬ 
lumns.  The  propelling  force  (MNF  being  horizontal) 
•is  the  weight  of  the  column  AMNB.  The  fame  thing 
will  obtain  wherever  we  feledl  the  vertical  columns. 
There  will  always  be  a  force  tending  to  pufh  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  water  in  the  direction  of  the  declivity.  The 
confequence  will  be,  that  the  water  will  link  at  one  end 
and  rife  at  the  other,  and  its  furface  will  reft  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofition  a  Q  e,  cutting  the  former  in  its  middle 
O.  This  cannot  be  unlefs  there  be  not  only  a  motion 
of  perpendicular  defeent  and  afeent  of  the  vertical  co¬ 
lumns,  but  alfo  a  real  motion  of  tranflation  from  K  to¬ 
wards  L.  It  perhaps  exceeds  our  mathematical  (kill  to 
tell  what  will  be  the  motion  of  each  particle.  Newton 
did  not  attempt  it  in  his  invefligation  of  the  motion  of 
waves,  nor  is  it  at  ail  neceflkry  here.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  acquire  a  very  diftin&  net  ion  of  its  general  effeft. 
Let  OPQJse  a  vertical  plane  pafiing  through  the  middle 
point  O.  It  is  evident  that  every  particle  in  PQ^,  fuch 
as  P,  is  prtfl'ed  in  the  direction  QD,  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  Tingle  row  of  particles,  whofe  length 
is  the  difference  ‘between  the  columns  BH  and  FG. 
The  force  a&ing  on  the  particle  Q^is,  in  like  manner, 
the  weight  of  a  row  of  particles  =AC — ED.  .Now 
if  OQj  OA,  OE,  be  divided  in  the  fame  ratio,  fo.that 
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all  the  figures  ACDE,  BHGF,  See.  may  be  fimilar,  Theor 
we  fee  that  the  force  arifing  folely  from  the  declivity,  and  ^ 

acting  on  each  particle  on  the  plane  OQ^  is  proportion¬ 
al  to  its  depth  under  the  furface,  and  that  the  row  of 
particles  ACQDE,  BHPGF,  & c.  w}iich  is  to  be  mo¬ 
ved  by  it,  is  in  the  fame  proportion.  Hence  it  un- 
queftionably  follows,  that  the  accelerating  force  on  e*ch 
particle  of  the  row  is  the  fame  in  all.  Therefore  the 
whole  plane  OQ^ tends  to  advance  forward  together 
with  the  fame  velocity  ;  and  in  the  inftant  immediately 
fucceeding,  all  thefe  particles  would  be  found  again  iu 
a  vertical  plane  indefinitely  near  to  OQj  and  if  we 
fum  up  the  forces,  we  {hall  find  them  the  fame  as  if  OQ^_ 
were  the  opening  of  a  fiuice,  having  the  water  on  the 
fide  of  D  Handing  level  with  O,  and  the  water  on  the 
other  fide  {landing  at  the  height  AC.  This  refult  is 
extremely  different  from  that  of  the  hafty  theory  of 
Guglielmini.  He  tfonfiders  each  particle  in  OQ^as 
urged  by  an  accelerating  force  proportional  to  its  depth, 
h  is  true  ;  but  he  makes  it  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
row  OP,  and  never  recolle&s  that  the  greateft  part  of 
it  is  balanced  by  an  oppofite  prefTure,  nor  perceives  that 
the  force  which  is  not  balanced  irnift  be  diftributed 
among  a  row  of  particles  which  varies  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  with  itfelf.  When  thefe  two  circumftances  are 
negle&ed,  the  refult  muft  be  incompatible  with  obfer- 
vation.  When  the  balanced  forces  are  taken  into  the 
account  of  prefTure,  it  is  evident  that  the  furface  may 
be  fuppofed  horizontal,  and  that  motion  fhould  obtain 
in  this  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  Hoping  furface  : 
and  indeed  this  is  Guglielmini’s  profeffed  theory,  and 
whatftie  highly  values  himfelf  on.  He  announces  this 
difeovery  of  a  new  principle,  which  he  calls  the  energy 
of  deep  waters,  as  an  important  addition  to  hydraulics. 

It  is  owing  to  this,  fays  he,  that  the  great  rivers  are  not 
ftagnant  at  their  mouths,  where  they  have  no  percep¬ 
tible  declivity  of  furface,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
greater  energy  and  velocity  than  farther  up,  where  they 
are  fhallower.  This  principle  is  the  bafis  of  his  impro¬ 
ved  theory  of  rivers,  and  is  infilled  on  at  great  length 
by  all  the  fubfequent  writers.  Buffon,  in  his  theory  of 
the  earth,  makes  much  ufe  of  it.  We  cartnot  but  won¬ 
der  that  it  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  theory  of 
rivers  given  in  the  great  Encyclopedic  of  Paris,  and  in 
an  article  having  the  fignature  (O)  of  D’Alembert. 

We  have  been  very  anxious  to  fhow  the  falfity  of  this 
principle,  becaufe  we  confider  it  as  a  mere  fubterfuge 
of  Guglielmini,  by  which  he  was  able  to  patch  up  the 
mathematical  theory  which  he  had  fo  liaftily  taken  from 
Newton  or  Galileo  ;  and  we  think  that  we  have  fecu- 
red  our  readers  from  being  milled  by  it,  when  we  fhow 
that  this  energy  muft  be  equally  operative  when  the  fur¬ 
face  is  on  a  dead  level.  The  abfurdity  of  this  is  evi¬ 
dent.  We  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  that  deep  waters,  when 
in  a<9tual  motion,  have  an  energy  not  to  he  found  in 
{hallow  running  waters,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
continue  that  motion  :  but  this  is  not  a. moving  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  it  will  be  fully  explained,  as  an  immediate 
refult  of  principles,  not  vaguely  conceived  and  indi- 
flin&ly  expreffed,  like  this  of  Guglielmini,  but  eafily  un- 
derftood,  and  appreciable  with  the  greateft  precifion.  It 
is  an  energy  common  to  all  great  bodies.  Although 
they  lofe  as  much  momentum  in  furmounting  any  ob- 
ftacle  as  fmall  ones,  they  lofe  but  a  fmall  portion  of 
their  velocity.  At  prefent,  employed  only  in  confider- 
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ing  the  progreffive  motion  of  an  open  ftream,  whofe 
furface  is  not  level,  it  is  quite  enough  that  we  fee  that 
fuch  a  motion  mull  obtain,  and  that  we  fee  that 
there  are  propelling  forces  ;  and  that  thofe  forces 
arife  folely  from  the  want  of  a  level  furface,  or  from 
the  flope  of  the  furface  ;  and  that,  with  refpeft  to  any 
one  particle,  the  force  a&ing  on  it  is  proportional  to 
the  difference  of  level  between  each  of  the  two  columns 
(one  on  each  fide  of  the  particle)  which  produce  it. 
Were  the  furface  level,  there  would  be  no  .motion  ;  if  it 
is  not  level,  there  will  be  motion  ;  and  this  motion  will 
be  proportional  to  the  want  of  level  or  the  declivity  of 
the  furface :  it  is  of  no  confequence  whether  the  bot¬ 
tom  be  level  or  not,  or  what  is  its  fhape. 

Hence  we  draw  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
motion  of  rivers  d pends  entirely  on  the  Jlope  of  the  fur - 
face . 

The  slope  or  declivity  of  any  inclined  plane  is  not 
properly  expreffed  by  the  difference  of  height  alone  of 
its  extremities  ;  we  muff  alfo  confider  its  length  :  and 
the  meafure  of  the  flope  muff  be  fuch  that  it  may  be 
the  fame  while  the  declivity  is  the  fame.  It  muff  there¬ 
fore  be  the  fame  over  the  whole  of  any  one  inclined 
plane.  We  fhall  anfwei  thefe  conditions  exa&ly,  if  we 
take  for  the  meafure  of  a  dope  the  fra&ion  which  ex- 
preffes  the  elevation  of  one  extremity  above  the  other 

divided  by  the  length  of  the  plane.  Thus  w^ 

exprefs  the  declivity  of  the  plane  AF. 

If  the  water  met  with  no  refiffance  from  the  bed  in 
which  it  runs,  if  it  had  no  adhefion  to  its  Tides  and  bot¬ 
tom,  and  if  its  fluidity  were  perfeft,  its  gravity  would 
accelerate  its  courfe  continually,  and  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  advantages 
which  they  derive  from  its  numberlefs  flreams.  They 
would  run  off  fo  quickly,  that  our  fields,  dried  up  as 
foon  as  watered,  would  be  barren  and  ufelefs.  No  foil 
could  refift  the  impetuofity  of  the  torrents ;  and  their 
accelerating  force  would  render  them,  a  deflroying 
fcourge,  were  it  not*  that,  by  kind  Providence,  the  re- 
fiftance  of  the  bed,  and  the  vifeidity  of  the  fluid,  be¬ 
come  a  check  which  reins  them  in  and  fets  bounds  to 
their  rapidity.  In  this  manner  the  fri&ion  on  the  Tides, 
which,  by  the  vifeidity  of  the  water,  is  communicated 
to  the  whole  mafs,  and  the  very  adhefion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Tides  of  the  channel,  are 
the  caufes  which  make  the  refiftances  bear  a  relation  to 
the  velocity  ;  fo  that  the  refiftances  augmenting  with 
the  velocities,  come  at  laft  to  balance  the  accelerating 
force.  Then  the  velocity  now  acquired  is  preferved, 
and  the  motion  becomes  uniform,  without  being  able 
to  acquire  new  increafe,  unlefs  fome  change  fucceeds 
either  in  the  flope  or  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel. 
Hence  arifes  the  fecond  maxim  in  the  motion  of  rivers, 
that  when  a  Jlream  moves  uniformly ,  the  refinance  is  equal 
to  the  accelerating  force . 

As  in  the  efflux  of  water  through  orifices,  we  pafs 
over  the  very  beginnings  of  the  accelerated  motion,  which 
is  a  matter  of  fpeculative  curioflty,  and  confider  the 
motion  in  a  ftate  of  permanency,  depending  on  the  head 
of  water,  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  velocity,  and  the 
expence;  fo,  in  the  theory  of  the  uniform  motion  of 
rivers,  we  confider  the  flope,  the  tranfverfe  fedtion  or 
area  of  the  ftream,  the  uniform  velocity,  and  the  ex* 
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pence.  It  will  be  convenient  to  affix  precifc  meanings 
to  the  terms  which  we  fhall  employ. 

The  section  of  a  ftream  is  the  area  of  a  plane  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  general  motion. 

The  refiftances  arife  ultimately  from  the  a&ion  of  thepUioecL 
water  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  channel,  and  mu  ft 
be  proportional  ( ceteris  paribus)  to  the  extent  of  the 
a£tion.  Therefore  if  we  unfold  the  whole  edge  of  this 
fedtion,  which  is  rubbed  as  it  were  by  the  pafling  water, 
we  fhall  have  a  meafure  of  the  extent  of  this  a&ion.  In 
a  pipe,  circular  or  prifmatical,  the  whole  circumference 
is  adfed  on;  but  in  a  river  or  canal  ACDQjffig.  6.) 
the  horizontal  line  a  O  e,  which  makes  the  upper  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  fedlton  a  CD  e,  is  free  from  all  a&ion,  The 
adlion  is  confined  to  the  three  lines  a  C,  CD,  D  e* 

We  fhall  call  this  line  a  CD  e  the  border  of  the  fee- 
tion. 

The  mean  velocity  is  that  with  which  the  whole 
fedtion,  moving  equally,  would  generate  a  folid  equal 
to  the  expence  of  the  ftream.  This  velocity  is  to  be 
found  perhaps  but  in  one  filament  of  the  ftream,  and 
we  do  not  know  in  which  filament  it  is  to  be  found. 

Since  we  are  attempting  to  eftablifh  an  empirical 
theory  of  the  motion  of  rivers,  founded  entirely  on  ex¬ 
periment  and  palpable  dedudlions  from  them  ;  and  fince 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  experiments  on  open 
ftreams  which  fhall  have  a  precifion  fufficient  for  fuch 
an  important  purpofe — it  would  be  a  moft  defirable 
tiling  to  demonftrate  an  exadl  analogy  between  the 
mutual  balancing  of  the  acceleration  and  refiftance  in 
pipes  and  in  rivers ;  for  in  thofe  we  can  not  only  make 
experiments  with  all  the  defired  accuracy,  and  admit¬ 
ting  precife  meafures,  but  we  can  make  them  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cafes  that  are  almoft  impracticable  in  rivers.  We 
can  increafe  the  flope  of  a  pipe  from  nothing  to  the 
vertical  pefition,  and  we  can  employ  every  defired  de¬ 
gree  of  preffure,  fo  as  to  afeertain  its  effedl  on  the  ve¬ 
locity  in  degrees  which  open  (t reams  will  not  admit. 

The  Chevalier  de  Buat  has  moft  happily  fucceeded  in 
this  demonftration ;  and  it  is  here  that  his  good  fortune 
and  his  penetration  have  done  fo  much  fervice  to  prac¬ 
tical  fcience.  .  4T 

Let  AB  (fig.  7.)  be  a  horizontal  tube,  through  The  acce!e- 
which  the  water  is  impelled  by  the  preffure  or  head  ration  and 
DA.  This  head  is  the  moving  power  ;  and  it  may  be  refinance 
conceived  as  confifting  of  two  parts,  performing  two  hodzon- 
diftinCt  offices.  One  of  them  is  employed  in  impref-  taj  tube, 
fing  on  the  water  that  velocity  with  which  it  afiual/y 
moves  in  the  tube.  Were  there  no  obftru&ions  to  this 
motion,  no  greater  head  would  be  wanted  j  but  there 
are  obftruCtions  arifing  from  friCtion,  adhefion,  and 
vifeidity.  This  requires  force.  Let  this  be  the  office 
of  the  reft  of  the  head  of  water  in  the  refervoir.  There 
is  but  one  allotment,  appropriation,  or  repartition,  of 
the  whole  head  which  will  anfwer.  Suppofe  E  to  be 
the  point  of  partition,  fo  that  DE  is  the  head  necef- 
fary  for  impreffing  the  a&ual  velocity  on  the  water 
(a  head  or  preffure  which  has  a  relation  to  the  form  or 
circumftance  of  the  entry,  and  the  contraction  which 
takes  place  there).  The  reft  EA  is  wholly  employed 
in  overcoming  the  fimultaneous  refiftances  which  take 
place  along  the  whole  tube  AB,  and  is  in.  equilibrio 
with  this  refiftance.  Therefore  if  we  apply  at  E  a 
tube  EC  of  the  fame  length  and  diameter  with  AB, 
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and  having  the  fame  degree  of  polifh  or  roughnefs;  and 
if  this  tube  be  inclined  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  axis 
of  its  extremity  may  coincide  with  the  axis  of  AB  in 
the  point  C— we  affirm  that  the  velocity  will  be  the 
fame  in  both  pipes,  and  that  they  will  have  the  fame 
cxpence  ;  for  the  moving  force  in  the  floping  pipe  EC 
is  compofed  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  column  DE 
and  the  relative  weight  of  the  column  EC  t  but  this  re¬ 
lative  weight,  by  which  alone  it  defeends  along  the  in¬ 
clined  pipe  EC,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  column  EA  of  the  fame  diameter.  Every  thing 
therefore  is  equal  in  the  two  pipes,  viz.  the  lengths, 
the  diameters,  the  moving  forces,  and  the  refillances  ; 
therefore  the  velocities  and  difeharges  will  alfo  be 
equal. 

This  is  not  only  the  cafe  on  the  whole,  but  alfo  in 
every  part  of  it.  The  relative  weight  of  any  part  of 
it  EK  is  precifely  in  equilibrio  with  the  refillances 
along  that  part  of  the  pipe  ;  for  it  has  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole  relative  weight  that  the  refiftance 
has  to  the  whole  refiftance.  Therefore  ( and  this  is  the 
moji  important  circumjlance ,  and  the  bajis  of  the  tiohole  theo¬ 
ry  )  the  pipe  EC  may  be  cut  (horter,  or  may  be  length¬ 
ened  to  infinity,  without  making  any  change  in  the  ve¬ 
locity  or  ex  pence,  fo  long  as  the  propelling  head  DE 
remains  the  fame. 

Leaving  the  whole  head  DA  as  it  is,  if  we  lengthen 
the  horizontal  pipe  AB  to  G,  it  is  evident  that  we  in- 
creafe  the  refiftance  w  ithout  any  addition  of  force  to 
overcome  it.  The  velocity  mull  therefore  be  diminifh- 
ed ;  and  it  will  now  be  a  velocity  which  is  pioduced  by 
a  fmaller  head  than  DE  :  therefore  if  we  were  to  put 
in  a  pipe  of  equal  length'*  at  E,  terminating  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  AG,  the  water  will  not  run  equally  in 
both  pipes.  In  order  that  it  may,  we  mull  difeorer 
the  diminilhed  velocity  with  which  the  w7ater  now 
a&ually  runs  along  AG,  and  we  mull  make  a  head  DI 
capable  of  imprefling  this  velocity  at  the  entry  of  the 
pipe,  and  then  infert  at  I  a  pipe  IH  of  the  fame  length 
with  AG.  The  expence  and  velocity  of  both  pipes 
will  now  be  the  fame  (a). 

What  has  now  been  faid  of  a  horizontal  pipe  AB 
would  have  been  equally  true  of  any  inclined  pipe  AB, 
A'B  (fig.  8.)  Drawing  the  horizontal  line  CB,  we 
fee  that  DC  is  the  whole  head  or  propelling  preffure 
for  either  pipe  AB  or  A'B;  and  if  DE  is  the  head  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  a&ual  velocity,  EC  is  the  head  neceflary 
for  balancing  the  refillances  ;  and  the  pipe  EF  of  the 
fame  length  with  AB,  and  terminating  in  the  fame  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  will  have  the  fame  velocity  ;  and  its  in- 
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clination  being  thus  determined,  it  will  have  the  fame  Th*ory‘ 
velocity  and  cxpence  whatever  be  its  length.  . 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  motion  in  any  pipe,  horizontal  Analogy 
or  floping,  may  be  referred  to  or  fubllituted  for  the  between 
motion  in  another  inclined  pipe,  whofe  head  of  water, 
above  the  place  of  entiy,  is  that  produ&ive  of  the  a&ud^m^v£r*_ 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.  Now,  in  this  cafe,  te(j  by  Qe 
the  accelerating  force  is  equal  to  the  refiftance:  weBuat. 
may  therefore  confider  thislaft  pipe  as  a  river,  of  which 
the  bed  and  the  Hope  are  uniform  or  conllant,  and  the 
current  in  a  Hate  of  permanency ;  and  we  now  may 
clearly  draw  this  important  conclufion,  that  pipes  and 
open  ilreams,  when  in  a  flate  of  permanency,  perfe&ly 
refemble  each  other  in  the  circumllances  which  are  the 
immediate  caufes  of  this  permanency.  The  equilibrium 
between  the  accelerating  force  obtains  not  only  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  takes  place  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  or  ftream,  and  is  predicable  of  every  individual 
tianfverfe  fe6lion  of  either.  To  make  this  more  pal¬ 
pably  evident  if  poffible,  let  11s  confider  a  floping  cy¬ 
lindrical  pipe,  the  current  of  which  is  in  a  flate  of  per¬ 
manency.  We  can  conceive  it  as  confifting  of  twro 
half  cylinders,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  Thefe  are  run¬ 
ning  together  at  an  equal  pace  ;  and  the  filaments  of 
each  immediately  contiguous  to  the  feparating  plane 
and  to  each  other,  are  not  rubbing  on  each  other,  nor 
affe&ing  each  others  motions  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 

It  is  true  that  the  upper  half  is  prefling  on  the  lower, 
but  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  motion,  and 
therefore  not  affedling  the  velocity  ;  and  we  {hall  fee 
prefently,  that  although  the  lower  fide  of  the  pipe  bears 
fomewhat  more  preflure  than  the  other,  the  refiftances 
are  not  changed.  (Indeed  this  odds  of  preflure  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  difference  of  motion,  which  need  not  be 
confidered  at  prefen t ;  and  we  may  fuppofe  the  pipe  fo 
fmall  or  fo  far  below  the  furface,  that  this  {hall  be  in- 
fenfible).  Now  let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  an  inflant  the 
upper  half  cylinder  is  annihilated  :  We  then  have  an 
open  ftream;  and  every  circumftance  of  accelerating  force 
and  of  refiftance  remains  precii  ly  as  it  was.  The  mo¬ 
tion  muft  therefore  continue  as  it  did ;  and  in  this  ftatc 
the  only  accelerating  force  is  the  flope  of  the  furface. 

The  demonftration  therefore  is  complete.  44 

From  thefe  obfervations  and  reafonings  we  draw  a  Confe. 
general  and  important  conclufion,  “  That  the  fame  <*ucncc# 
pipe  will  be  fufceptible  of  different  velocities,  which  it 
will  preferve  uniform  to  any  diftance,  according  as  it 
has  different  inclinations;  and  each  inclination  of  a  pipe 
of  given  diameter  has  a  certain  velocity  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  which  will  be  maintained  uniform  to  any  diftance 
L  1  2  what- 


(a)  We  recommend  it  to  the  reader  to  make  this  diftribution  or  allotment  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
preflure  very  familiar  to  his  mind.  It  is  of  the  moil  extenfive  influence  in  every  queflion  of  hydraulics,  and  will 
on  every  occafion  give  him  diftin&  conceptions  of  the  internal  procedure.  Obvious  as  the  thought  feems  to  be, 
it  has  efcaped  the  attention  of  all  the  writers  on  the  fubjed.  Lecchi,  in  his  Hydraulics  publifhed  in  17 66, 
aferibes  fomething  like  it  to  Daniel  Bernoulli ;  but  Bernoulli,  in  the  pafiage  quoted,  only  fpeaks  of  the  partition 
of  preflure  in  the  inflant  of  opening  an  orifice.  Part  of  it,  fays  he,  is  employed  in  accelerating  the  quiefeent 
water,  and  producing  the  velocity  of  efflux,  and  the  remainder  produces  the  preffure  (now  diminifhed)  on  the 
Tides  ©f  the  veflel.  Bernoulli,  Boflut,  and  all  the  good  writers,  make  this  diflribution  in  exprefs  terms  in  their 
explanation  of  the  motion  of  water  through  fucceflive  orifices  ;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  no  one  before  the  Che¬ 
valier  de  Buat  faw  that  the  refiftance  arifing  from  friction  required  a  fimilar  partition  of  the  preflure;  but  though 
we  fhould  call  this  good  fortune,  we  muft  aferibe  to  his  great  fagacity  and  juftnefs  of  conception  the  beautiful 
life  that  he  has  made  of  it :  “  fuum  euiqued* 
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whatever  ;  and  this  velocity  increases  continually,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  law,  to  be  difeovered  by  theory  or  ex¬ 
periment,  as  the  pofition  of  the  pipe  changes,  from  be¬ 
ing  horizontal  till  it  becqmes  vertical ;  in  which  pofition 
it  has  the  greateft  uniform  velocity  poflible  relative  to 
its  inclination,  or  depending  on  inclination  alone. 

Let  this  velocity  be  called  the  train,  or  the  rate 
of  each  pipe. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  in  the  theory  of  hydraulics ;  for  by  experi¬ 
ment  f/e  can  find  the  train  of  any  pipe.  It  is  in  train 
when  an  increafe  of  length  makes  110  change  in  the  ve¬ 
locity.  If  lengthening  the  pipe  increafes  the  velocity, 
the  flope  of  the  pipe  is  too  great,  and  vice  verfa .  And 
having  difeovered  the  train  of  a  pipe,  and  obferved  its 
velocity,  and  computed  the  head  produ&ive  of  this  ve¬ 
locity  with  the  contraction  at  the  entry,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  head,  that  is,  the  flope  (for  this  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  EA),  is  the  meafure  of  the  refinance.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  meafure  of  the  refiftance  to  the  motion 
with  a  given  velocity  in  a  pipe  of  given  diameter.  If 
we  change  only  the  velocity,  vve  get  the  meafure  of  the 
new  refinance  relative  to  the  velocity ;  and  thus  difeo- 
ver  the  law  of  relation  between  the  refinance  and  ve¬ 
locity.  Then,  changing  only  the  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
we  get  the  meafure  of  the  refiftance  relative  to  the  dia¬ 
meter.  This  is  the  aim  of  a  prodigious  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  and  colle&ed  by  Buat,  and  which  we 
fhall  not  repeat,  but  only  give  the  refults  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  his  inveftigation. 

We  may  exprefs  the  flope  ®f  a  pipe  by  the  fymbol 


i,  1  being  an  inch  for  inftance,  and  s  being  the  flant 

s 


length  of  a  pipe  which  is  one  inch  more  elevated  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  Thus  a  river  which  has  a 
declivity  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  120  fathoms  or  8640 

1 1  1 

inches,  has  its  flope  rr  — 2_,  or  — But  in  order 
8640  5760 

to  obtain  the  hydraulic  Hope  of  a  conduit  pipe,  the 
heights  of  the  refervoir  and  place  of  difeharge  being 
given,  we  muft  fubtrad  from  the  difference  of  elevation 
the  height  or  head  of  water  neceflary  for  propelling  the 
water  into  any  pipe  with  the  velocity  V,  which  it  is 

.  V» 

fuppofed  a&ually  to  have.  1  his  is - .  The  remain- 

4er  d  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  height  of  the  declivity, 
which  is  to  be  diftributed  equally  over  the  whole  length 

/  of  the  pipe,,  and  the  flope  is  then 

There  is  another  important  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
flope,  which  the  reader  fliould  make  very  familiar  to  his 
thoughts.  It  exprefles  the  proportion  between  the  weight 
of  the  whole  column  which  is-  in  motion  and  the  weight 
which  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  refiftance  ;  and 
the  refiftance  to  the  motion  of  any  column  of  water  is 
equal  to  the  weight-  of  that  column  multiplied  by  the 

fra&ion  i,  which  exprefles  its  flope. 
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w e  come  now  to  confider  more  particularly  the  re- 
fiftances  which  in  this  manner  bring  the  motions  to  a 
ftate  of  uniformity.  If  we  confider  the  refiftances 
which  arife  from  a  caufe  analogous  to  fri&ion,  we  fee 
that  they  muft  depend  entirely  on  the  inertia  of  the 
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water.  What  we  call  the  refiftance  is  the  diminution  Theory, 
of  a  motion  which  'would  have  obtained  but  for  tliefe 
refiftances  ;  and  the  beft  way  we  have  of  meafuring 
them  is  by  the  force  which  we  muft  employ  in  order 
to  keep  up  or  reftore  this  motion.  We  eftimate  this 
motion  by  a  progreffive  velocity,  which  we  meafure  by 
the  expence  of  water  in  a  given  time.  We  judge  the 
velocity  to  diminifh,  when  the  quantity  difeharged  di- 
minifhes  ;  yet  it  may  be  othervvife,  and  probably  is 
otherwife.  The  abfolute  velocity  of  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  particles,  may  even  be  increafed  ;  but  many  of 
the  motions,  being  tranfverfe  to  the  general  diredtion, 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  this  direction  may  be  lefs, 
while  the  fum  of  the  abfolute  motions  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  may  be  greater.  When  we  increafe  the  general 
velocity,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  im- 
pulfe6  on  all  the  inequalities  are  increafed  in  this  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  the  number  of  particles  thus  impelling  and 
deflected  at  the  fame  time  will  increafe  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  whole  quantity  therefore  of  thefe 
ufelefs  and  loft  motions  will  increafe  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  velocities,  and  the  force  neceflary  for  keep- 
ing  up  the  motion  will  do  fo  alfo  5  that  is,  the  refift¬ 
ances  fliould  increafe  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 

Or|  if  we  confider  the  refiftances  as  arifing  merely 
from  the  curvature  of  the  imperceptible  internal  mo¬ 
tions  occafioned  by  the  inequalities  of  the  fides  of  the 
pipe,  and  as  meafured  by  the  forces  neceflary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  thefe  curvilineal  motions ;  then,  becaufe  the 
curves  will  be  the  fame  whatever  are  the  velocities,  the 
deflecting  forces  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities; 
but  thefe  defledtiiig  forces  are  prefiures,  propagated  from 
the  parts  urged  or  prefled  by  the  external  force,  and 
are  proportional  to  thefe  external  prefiures  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hydroftatics.  Therefore  the  prefiures  or 
forces  neceffary  for  keeping  up  the  velocities  are  as 
the  fquares  of  thefe  velocities  ;  and  they  are  our  only 
meafures  of  the  refiftances  which  muft  be  confidered 
as  following  the  fame  ratio.  Whatever  view  therefore 
we  take  of  the  nature  of  thefe  refiftances,  we  are  led  to 
confider  them  as  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  ve¬ 
locities. 

We  may  therefore  exprefs  the  refiftances  by  the  fym- 
V* 

bol  “ ,  m  being  fome  number  to  be  difeovered  by  ex¬ 
periment.  Thus,  in  a  particular  pipe,  the  diminution 
of  the  motion  or  the  refiftance  may  be  the  1  OOOth 

V  1 

part  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  R  =:  — 

Now  if  g  be  the  accelerating  power  of  gravity  on 

g 

any  particle,  j  will  be  its  accelerating  power,  by  which 


it  would  urge  it  down  the  pipe  whofe  Hope  is~.  There¬ 
fore,  by  the  principle  of  uniform  motion,  the  equality  of 
the  accelerating  force,  and  the  refiftance,  we  lhail  have 


that  is,  the  product: 


V 2  g 

m  ~  7’  and  V  s  =  v  m&  . 
of  the  velocity,  and.  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquare  root 
of  the  flope,  or  the  quotient  of  the  velocity  divided  by 
the  flope,  is  a  couftant  quantity  y' m  g  for  any  given 
pipe  ;  and  the  primary  formula  for  all -the  Uniform  velo- 
r  .  T7  V  mg 

cities  of  one  pipe  13  V  =  — , 

V* 
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Theory.  Mr  Buat  therefore  examined  this  by  experiment,  but 

v - -  found,  that  even  with  re  fpedf  to  a  pipe  or  channel  which 

48.  was  uniform  throughout,  this  was  not  true.  We  could 

men ts  and  give  at  once  the  final  formula  which  he  found  to  ex- 
reafoning  prefs  the  velocity  in  every  cafe  whatever ;  but  this 
of  De  Buat,wouj^  £,e  too  empirical.  The  chief  fteps  of  his  very  fa- 
refpe<5hn£  gac{ous  hiveftigation  are  inftrudlive.  We  (ball  there- 
ances,  & c.  f°re  mention  them  briefly,  at  leaft  as  far  as  they  tend 
to  give  us  any  collateral  information  ;  and  let  it  always 
be  noted,  that  the  inftrudfion  which  they  convey  is  not 
abftradl  fpeculation,  but  experimental  truths,  which 
mull  ever  remain  as  an  addition  to  our  flock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  although  Mr  Buat’s  deductions  from  them  fhould 
prove  falfe.  * 

He  found,  in  the  firft  place,  that  in  the  fame  chan¬ 
nel  the  produCt  of  V  and  a/ s  increafed  as  s  increa- 
fed ;  that  is,  the  velocities  increafed  fafter  than  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  Hope,  or  the  refiftances  did  not  in- 
creafe  as  fait  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  We  beg 
leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  what  we  faid  on  the  refin¬ 
ance  of  pipes  to  the  motion  of  fluids  through  them,  in 
the  article  Pneumatics,  when  fpeaking  of  bellows. 
They  will  there  fee  very  valid  reafons  (we  apprehend) 
for  thinking  that  the  refiftances  muft  increafe  more  (low¬ 
ly  than  the  fquares  of  the  velocities^ 

It  being  found,  then,  that  V  \/  s  is  not  equal  to  a 
conftant  quantity  y'"^,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  inve- 
ftigate  fome  quantity  depending  on  s,  or,  as  it  is 


called,  fome  fundfion  of  \ /  Sf  which  ihall  render 
*/T, }  a  conftant  quantity.  Let  X  be  this  fun&ion 
of  that  we  (hall  always  have  VX  equal  to  the 

or  equal  to  the ,  ac- 

X 


conftant  quantity  \/  mg. 


tual  velocity  V  of  a  pipe  or  channel  which  is  in  train. 

Mr  Buat,  after  many  trials  and  reflections,  the  chief 
of  which  will  be  mentioned  by  and  by,  found  a  value 
of  X  which  correfponded  with  a  vaft  variety  of  (lopes 
and  velocities,  from  motions  almoft  imperceptible,  in  a 
bed  nearly  horizontal,  to  the  greateft  velocities  which 
Could  be  produced  by  gravity  alone  in  a  vertical  pipe ; 
and  when  he  compared  them  together,  he  found  a  very 
difcernible  relation  between  the  refiftances  and  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  feCtion  :  that  is,  that  in  two  channel* 
which  had  the  fame  (lope,  and  the  fame  propelling 
force,  the  velocity  was  greateft  in  the  channel  which 
had  the  greateft  fedion  relative  to  its  border.  This 
may  reasonably  be  expedfed.  The  refiftances  arife 
from  the  mutual  aClion  of  the  water  and  this  border. 
The  water  immediately  contiguous  to  it  is  retarded, 
and  this  retards  the  next,  and  fo  on.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pedfed,  therefore,  that  if  the  border,  and  the  velocity, 
and  the  (lope,  be  the  fame,  the  diminution  of  this  velo¬ 
city  will  be  fo  much  the  lefs  as  it  is  to  be  (hared  among 
a  greater  number  of  particles ;  that  is,  as  the  area  of 
the  feCKop  is  greater  in  proportion-  to  the  extent  of  its 
border.  The  diminution  of  the  general  or  medium  ve¬ 
locity  muft  be  lefs  in  a  cylindrical 'pipe  than  in  a  fquare 
one  of  the  fame  area,  becaufe  the  border  of  its  fedtion 
is  lefs. 

It  appears  evident,  that  the  refiftance  of  each  particle 

in  the  dir.edf  proportion  of  the  whole  refiftance,  and 
the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  number  o(  particles  which 
receive  eq\ial  (hares  of  it.  It  is  therefore  diredtly  as  the 
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border,  and  inverfely  as  the  ft  it  ion.  Therefore  in  the  Theory.^ 
expreflion  —  which  wc  have  giveR  for  the  refiftance, 


the  quantity  m  cannot  be  conftant,  except  in  the 
fame  channel  ;  and  in  different  channels  it  muft  vary 
along  with  the  relation  of  the  fedtion  to  its  border,  be¬ 
caufe  the  refiftances  dimiuilh  in  proportion  as  this  rela- 
tion  increafes. 

Without  attempting  to  difeover  this  relation  by  theo-* 
retical  examination  of  the  particular  motions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  filaments,  Mr  Buat  endeavoured  to  difeover  it  by 
a  comparifon  of  experiments.  But  this  required  fome 
manner  of  dating  this  proportion  between  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  fedtion  and  the  augmentation  of  its  border 

His  ftatement  is  this  :  He  reduces  every  fedtion  to 
a  redtangular  parallelogram  of  the  fame  area,  and 
having  its  bafe  equal  to  the  border  unfolded  into 
a  ftraight  line.  The  produff  of  this  bafe  by  the  height 
of  the  re 61  angle  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  fec- 
tion.  Therefore  this  height  will  be  a  reprefentative  of 
this  variable  ratio  of  the  fedtion  to  its  border  (We  do 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  ratio  between  a  furface  and 
a  line  :  but  the  ratio  of  fedtion  to  fedtion  is  different 
from  that  of  border  to  border ;  and  it  is  the  ratio  of 
thefe  ratios  which  is  thus  expreffed  by  the  height  of 
this  redtangle).  If  $  be  the  fedtion,  and  B  the  border, 
S 

g  is  evidently  a  line  equal  to  the  height  of  this  rec¬ 
tangle.  Every  fedtion  being  in  this  manner  reduced  to 
a  redtangle,  the  perpendicular  height  of  it  may  be  called 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the  fedtion,  and  inay  be 
expreffed  by  the  fymbol  d .  (Buat  calk  it  the  rr\ean  ra¬ 
dius).  If  the  channel  be  a  cylindrical  pipe,  or  an  open 
half  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that  d  is  half  the  radius.  If  the 
fedtion  is  a  redtangle,  whofe  width  is  <ivy  and  height  bf 


<w  h 

the  mean  depth  is  ~  jj 


&c. 


In  general,  if  q  re 


prefent  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  a  redtangular 

*UJ 

canal  to  its  depth,  that  is,  if  q  be  made  =  —y ,  we  (haft 


have  dzz 


'd~ 


qh 


'q+y - q  +  2 

Now,  fmee  the  refiftances  muft  augment  as  the  proper 
tion  of  the  border  to  the  fedtion  augments,  m  in  the  for- 


V.  g  - . 

mulas  —  z=  —  and  V  y'j  —  a/  rn  gf  muft  follow  the 

proportions  of  d>  and  the  quantity  \/mg  muft  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  d  for  different  channels,  and 

Yd 


(hould  be  a  conftant  quantity  in  every  cafe. 

Our  author  was  aware,  however,  of  a  very  fpecious  ^  fntcious 
objedtion  to  the  clofc  dependence  of  the  refiftance  on  oVjedhon 
the  extent  of  the  border ;  and  that  it  might  be  faid 
that  a  double  border  did  not  occalion  a  double  refift¬ 
ance,  uulefs  the  preffure  on  all  the  parts  was  the  fame. 

For  it  may  be  naturally  (and  it  is  generally)  fuppofed, 
that  the  refiftance  will  be  greater  when  the  preffure  is 
greater.  The  friction  or  refiftance  analogous  to  fric¬ 
tion  may  therefore  bfe  greater  on  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
than  on  an  inch  of  the  Tides  ;  but  Mr  D’Alembert  'and 
many  others  have  demonft rated,  that  the  paths  of  the 
filaments  will  be  the  fame  whatever  be  the  preffiires. 

This  - 
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Theory. 
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So 

Obviated 
by  a,  ex¬ 
periment 
on  che  of- 
nllati<  n  of 
water  in 
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TVs  rmght  fern  to  judify  our  ingenious  author ;  but 
he  was  determined  to  reft  every  thing  on  experiment. 
He  therefore  made  an  experiment  on  the  ofcillation  of 
water  in  fyphons,  which  we  have  repeated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form,  which  is  affeded  by  the  fame  circum- 
llances,  and  is  fufceptible  of  much  greater  precifion, 
and  of  more  exteniive  and  important  application. 

The  two  veffels  ABCD,  abed  (fig.  9.)  were  con- 
neded  by  tlie  fyphon  EFG^/V,  which  turned  round 
in  the  fhort  tubes  E  and  e9  without  allowing  any  wa¬ 
ter  to  efcape ;  the  axes  of  thefe  tubes  being  in  one 
straight  line.  The  veffels  were  about  10  inches  deep, 
and  the  branches  FG,  fg  of  the  fyphon  were  about 
five  feet  long.  "Hie  veffels  were  fet  on  two  tables  of 
equal  height,  and  (the  hole  e  being  flopped)  the  veffel 
ABCD,  and  the  whole  fyphoH,  were  filled  with  water, 
and  water  was  poured  into  the  veffel  abed  till  it  flood 
at  a  certain  height  LM.  The  fyphon  was  then  turned 
into  a  horizontal  pofition,  and  the  plug  drawn  out  of  e , 
and  the  time  carefully  noted  which  the  water  employ¬ 
ed  in  riling  to  the  level  HK^/^in  both  veffels.  The 
whole  apparatus  was  now  inclined,  fo  that  the  water 
run  back  into  ABCD.  The  fyphon  was  now  put  in 
a  vertical  pofition,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated. 
—No  fenfible  or  regular  difference  was  obferved  in  the 
time.  Yet  in  this  experiment  the  preffure  on  the  part 
of  the  fyphon  was  more  than  fix  times  greater  than 
before.  As  it  was  thought  that  the  fridion  on  this 
fmall  part  (only  fix  inches)  was  too  fmall  a  portion  of 
the  whole  obllrudion,  various  additional  obftrudions 
were  put  into  this  part  of  the  fyphon,  and  it  was  even 
lengthened  to  nine  feet ;  but  flill  no  remarkable  diffe¬ 
rence  was  obferved.  It  was  even  thought  that  the 
times  were  lefs  when  the  fyphon  was  vertical. 

Thus  Mr  De  Buat’s  opinion  is  completely  juflified ; 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  affert,  that  the  refinance  de¬ 
fends  chiefly  on  the  relation  between  the  fedion  and 

its  border 5  and  that  fhould  be  a  condant  quan* 

V  » 

tity. 

.  To  ascertain  this  point  was  the  objed  of  the  next  fe- 
ries  of  experiments  ;  to  fee  whether  this  quantity  was 
really  conftant,  and,  if  not,  to  difeover  the  law  of  its 
variation,  and  the  phylical  circumflances  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  variations,  and  may  therefore  be  confi- 
dcred  as  their  caufes.  A  .careful  comparifon  of  a  very 
great  number  of  experiments,  made  with  the  fame  flope, 
and  Wlth  veiT  different  channels  and  velocities,  fhowed 
that  m  g  did  not  follow  the  proportion  of  d9  nor 
of  any  power  of  -v/  <L  This  quantity  *jyTg  increafed 
by  fmaller  degrees  in  proportion  as  ^  d  was  greater. 
In  very  great  beds  mg  was  nearly  proportional  to 
^  but  *n  fmaller^chan nels,  the  velocities  diminifhed 
much  more  than  \/  d  did.  Calling  about  for  fome  way 
of  accommodation,  Mr  Buat  confidered,  that  fome  ap¬ 
proximation  at  lead  would  be  had  by  taking  off  from 
*y d  fome  condant  fmall  quantity.  This  is  evident ; 
For  fuchji  diminution  will  have  but  a  trifling  effed 
when  is  great,  and  its  effed  will  increafe  rapidly 
when  */  d  is.  very  fmall.  He  therefore  tried  various 
values  for  this  fubtradion,  and  compared  the  refults 
with  the  former  experiments  \  and  he  found,  that  if  in 
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every  cafe  d  be  dimimlhed  by  one.tenth  of  an  -Inch,  Theory, 
the  calculated  difeharges  would  agree  very  exadly  with 
the  experiment.  Therefore,  inftead  of  */~d9  he  make* 
ufe  of  \/  d  —  0,1,  and  finds  this  quantity  always  pro¬ 
portional  to  m  gy  or  finds  that  ^  mS  *g  a  CQn- 

\/ d  —  0,1 

dant  quantity,  or  very  nearly  fo.  It  varied  from  297 
to  287  in  all  fedions  from  that  of  a  very  fmall  pipe  to 
that  of  a  little  canal.  In  the  large  fedions  of  canals 
and  rivers  it  diminifhed  dill,  more,  but  never  was  lefs 
than  256.  51 

#  This  refult  is  very  agreeable  to  the  mod  diftind  no- The  refult 
tions  that  we  can  form  of  the  mutual  adions  of  the  a8reeabl5 
water  and  its  bed.  We  fee,  that  when  the  motion  of^^tfno 
water  is  obdruded  by  a  folid  body,  which  defleds  the  tions  of  the 
palfing  filaments,  the  didurbance  does  not  extend  to  a&ion  of 
any  confiderable  didance  on  the  two  Tides  of  the  body.  >vater  an<l 
In  like  manner,  the  fmall  didurbances,  and  impercep-lt9  bc<*' 
tible  curvilineal  motions,  which  are  occafiqned  by  the 
infinitefimal  inequalities  of  the  channel,  mud  extend  to 
a  very  fmall  didance  indeed  from  the  fides  and  bottom 
of  the  channel.  We  know,  too,  that  the  mutual  adhe> 
fion  or  attradion  of  water  for  the  folid  bodies  which 
are  moidened  by  it,  extends  to  a  very  fmall  didance  ; 
which  is  probably  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo,  in  all  cafes. 

Mr  Buat  obferved,  that  a  furface  of  23  fquare  inches, 
applied  to  the  furface  of  dagnant  water,  lifted  1601 
grains ;  another  of  54  fquare  inches  lifted  365  :  this  was 
at  the  rate  of  65  grains  per  inch  nearly,  making  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  about  one-fixth  of  an  inch  high.  Now  this  ef- 
fed  is  very  much  analogous  to  a  real  contradion  of  the 
capacity  of  the  channel.  The  water  may  be  conceived 
as  nearly  dagnant  to  this  fmall  didance  from  the  border 
of  the  fedion.  Or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  progredive  velocity  occalioned  by  the 
fridion  and  adhefion  of  the  fides,  decreafes  very  rapidly 
as  wc  recede  from  the  fides,  and  ceafes  to  be  fenfible  at 
a  very  fmall  didance. 

The  writer  of  this  article  verified  this  by  a  very  fimple  AiuUon- 
and  indrudive  experiment.  He  was  making  experiments  firmeri  bf 
on  the  produdiou  of  vortices,  in  the  manner  fuggeded  by  experi" 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  by  whirling  ayery  accurate  and  fmooth-  menU 
ly  polilhed  cylinder  in  water;  and  he  found  that  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  furrounding  w&ter  was  confined  to  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall  didance  from  the  cylinder,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  many  revolutions  that  it  was  fenfible  even  at 
the  didance  of  half  an  inch,  \Ye  may,  by  the  way, 
fugged  this  as  the  bed  form  of  experiments  for  exami¬ 
ning  the  refiftances  of  pipes.  The  motion  excited  by 
the  whirling  cylinder  iii  the  dagnant  water  is  equal  and 
oppofite  to  the  motion  lod  by  water  palling  along  a 
furface  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder  with  the  fame  velo¬ 
city.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  judified  in  confidering, 
with  Mr  Buat,  the  fedion  of  the  dream  as  thus  dimi¬ 
nished  by  cutting  off  a  narrow  border  all  round  the 
touching  parts,  and  fuppofing  that  the  motion  and  dis¬ 
charge  is  the  fame  as  if  the  root  of  the  mean  depth  of 
the  fedion  were  diminifhed  by  a  fmall  quantity,  nearly 
conflant.  We  fee,  too,  that  the  effed  of  this  mud  be 
infenfible  in  great  canals  and  rivers  ;  fo  that,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  its  quantity  is  bed  afeertained  by  experiments  made 
with  fmall  pipes.  This  is  attended  with  another  con- 
veniency,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Buat,  namely,  that  the 
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•'Theory.  €ff€ft  0f  vifcidity  is  mod  fenfible  in  great  maffes  of  wa¬ 


ter  in  flow  motion,  and  is 
pipes,  fo  as  not  to  difturb 
may  therefore  aflame  297 
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almoft  infenfible  in  fmall 
thefe  experiments.  We 
as  the  general  value  of 
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the  effect  of  fri&ion  by  —  , 


243,7  {V  d — 0,1)*.  we  may  exprefs  by 

n  (J~d  —  0,1  )a.  And  thus,  when  we  have  exprefled 
v  V  2 

the  quantity  m  is  vari- 
V2  . 

able,  and  its  general  value  is  ^  c  i  )1’  in 

n  is  an  invariable  abftrad  number  equal  to  243,7,  given 
by  the  nature  of  the  refinance  which  water  fuftains 
from  its  bed,  and  which  indicates  its  intenfity. 

And,  laftly,  fince  m  =  n  {a/H — 0,1  )*,  we  have 
A/mgz^\/ng  (\/  d — 0,1),  and  the  exprefiion  of 
the  velocity  V,  which  water  acquires  and  maintains 
along  any  channel  whatever,  now  becomes  V  zz 


in  which 


54 

Law  of  ac. 
cderation 

invefliza- 

ted. 
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X  ’  X  ’ 

X  is  alfo  a  variable  quantity,  depending  on  the  (lope 
of  the  fnrface  or  channel,  and  exprefling  the  accelera¬ 
ting  force  which,  in  the  cafe  of  water  in  train,  is  in  equi- 
librio  with  the  refinances  exprefled  by  the  numerator  of 
the  fraction. 

Having  fo  happily  fucceeded  in  afcertaining  the  va¬ 
riations  of  refiftance,  let  us  accompany  Mr  Buat  in  his 
inveftigation  of  the  law  of  acceleration,  expreffed  by  the 
value  of  X. 

Experience,  in  perfe&  agreement  with  any  diftin& 
opinions  that  we  can  form  on  this  fubje&,  had  already 
fhowed  him,  that  the  refiftances  increafed  in  a  flower 
ratio  than  that  of  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  or  that 
the  velocities  increafe^  flower  than  a/  s.  Therefore, 
v' ng(\/  d — 0,1) 


in  the  formula  V  =  - 


X 


y  which,  for  one 


A 


channel,  we  may  exprefs  thus,  V  =  ^t,  we  mufl  admit 

that  X  is  fenflbly  equal  to  a/  s  when  the  Hope  is  very 
fmall  or  s  very  great.  But,  that  we  may  accurately 
exprefs  the  velocity  in  proportion  as  the  flope  augments, 
we  muft  have  X  greater  than  a/  s ;  and  moreover? 

—1  muft'  increafe  as  y/7  diminilhes.  Thefe  condi- 

tions  are  neceffary,  that  our  values  of  V,  deduced  from 

the  formula  V  ,  may  agree  with  the  experiment. 

In  order  to  comprehend  every  degree  of  flope,  we 
muft  particularly  attend  to  the  motion  through  pipes, 
Becaufe  open  canals  will  not  furnifh  us  with  instances  of 
exa&  trains  with  great  flopes  and  velocities  We 

can  make  pipes  vertical.  In  this  cafe  j  is  “,  and  the 

velocity  is  the  greateft  poflible  for  a  train  by  the  a&ion 
of  gravity  ;  But  we  can  give  greater  velocities  than  this 
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by  increafing  the  head  of  water  Beyond  what  produces 
the  velocity  of  the  train. 

Let  AB  (fig.  10.)  be  a  vertical  tube,  and  let  CA 
be  the  head  competent  to  the  velocity  in  the  tube, 
which  we  fuppofe  to  be  in  train.  The  flope  is  1,  and 
the  full  weight  of  the  column  in  motion  is  the  precife 

meafure  of  the  refiftance.  The  value  of  — ,  confidered 

s 

as  a  flope,  is  now  a  maximum ;  but,  confidered  as  ex~ 
prefling  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  column  in 
motion  to  the  weight  which  is  in  equilibrio  with  the 
refiftance,  it  may  not  be  a  maximum  ;  it  may  furpafs 
unity,  and  s  may  be  lefs  than  1.  For  if  the  veffel  be 
filled  to  E,  the  head  of  water  is  increafed,  and  will 
produce  a  greater  velocity,  and  this  will  produce  a 
greater  refiftance.  The  velocity  being  now  greater, 
the  head  EF  which  imparts  it  muft  be  greater  than 
CA.  But  it  will  not  be  equal  to  EA,  becaufe  the 
uniform  velocities  are  found  to  increafe  fafter  than  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  preffures.  This  is  the  general  fa&. 
Therefore  F  is  above  A,  and  the  weight  of  the  column 
FB,  now  employed  to  overcome  the  refiftance,  ia 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  column  AB  in  motion. 

In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  j,  greater  than  unity,  is  a  fort 

of  fi&itious  flope,  and  only  reprefents  the  proportion 
of  the  refiftance  to  the  weight  of  the  moving  column. 
This  proportion  may  furpafs  unity. 

But  it  cannot  be  infinite:  For  fuppofing  the  head  of 
water  infinite  ;  if  this  produce  a  finite  velocity,  and 
we  deduct  from  the  whole  height  the  height  corre- 
fponding  to  this  finite  velocity,  there  will  remain  an  in¬ 
finite  head,  the  meafure  of  an  infinite  refiftance  produ¬ 
ced  by  a  finite  velocity.  This  does  not  accord  with 
the  obferved  law  of  the  velocities,  where  the  refift¬ 
ances  actually  do  not  increafe  as  faft  as  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities.  Therefore  an  infinite  head  would  have 
produced  an  infinite  velocity,  in  oppofition  to  the  re¬ 
fiftances  :  taking  off  the  head  of  the  tube,  competent 
to  this  velocity,  at  the  entry  of  the  tube,  which  head 
would  .alfo  be  infinite,  the  remainder  would  iu  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  finite,  balancing  a  finite  refiftance. 

Therefore  the  value  of  s  may  remain  finite,  although* 
the  velocity  be  infinite ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  all  our 
cleareft  notions  oF  the  refiftances. 

Adopting  this  principle,  we  muft  find  a  value  of  X 
which  will  anfwer  all  thefe  conditions.  2.  It  muft  be 
fenfibly  proportional  to  a/  s ,  while  s  is  great.  It  mult 
always  be  lefs  than  j.  3.  It  muft  deviate  from  the 
proportion  of  a/  s,  fo  much  the  more  as  a/  s  is  fmaller. 

4.  It  muft  not  vanifli  when  the  velocity  is  infinite. 

5.  It  muft  agree  with  a  range  of  experiments  with  every 
variety  of  channel  and  of  flope. 

We  fhall  underftand  the  nature  of  this  quantity  X  bet¬ 
ter  by  reprefenting  by  lines  the  quantities  concerned  in 
forming  it. 

If  the  velocities  were  exa&ly  as  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  flopes,  the  equilateral  hyperbola  NKS  (fig.  10* 
nQ  2  )  between  its  affymptotes  MA,  AB,  would  repre- 
A 

fent  the  equation  V  .  The  values  of  a/~  would! 

be  reprefented  by  the  abfciffse,  and  the  velocities  by  the 
ordinates,  and  V  a/  s  =  A  would  be  the  power  of  the 
hyperbola.  But  fir.ee  thefe  velocities  are  not  fenfibly 
6  equal- 
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equal  to  except  when  \/7  *s  velT  great>  an^  devi- 

ate  the  more  from  this  quantity  as  y'T  is  fmaller ;  we 
may  reprefent  the" velocities  hy  the  ordinates  of  another 
curve  PGT,  which  approaches  very  near  to  the  hyper¬ 
bola,  at  a  great  diltance  from  A  along  AB  ;  but  fepa- 
rates  from  it  when  the  abfciflae  are  fmaller  :  fo  that  if 
AQreprefents  that  value  of  V  *  h  (which  wc  have  feen 
may  become  lefs  than  unity),  which  Correfponds  to  in 
-infinite  velocity,  the  line  QO  maybe  the  aflymptote  of 

the  new  curve.  Its  ordinates  are  equal  to  ^  while 
tthofe  of  the  hyperbola  are  equal  to  Therefore 

the  ratio  of  thefe  ordinates  or  fhould  be  fuch  that 

it  (hall  be  fo  much  nearer  to  unity  as  */~s  is  greater* 
and  lhall  furpafs  it  fo  much  the  more  as  a/  sis  fmal¬ 
ler. 

To  exprefs  X  therefore  as  fome  function  of  \/ s  fo 
*s  to  anfwer  thefe  Conditions,  We  fee  in  general  that 
X  muft  be  lefs  than  a/s.  And  it  muft  not  be  equal  to 
any  power  of  a/s  whofe  index  is  lef3  than  unity,  be- 

caufe  then^J  would  differ  fo  much  the  more  from  uni¬ 
ty  as  Vs  is  greater.  Nor  muft  it  be  any  multiple  of 
a/s  fuch  as  g\/s,  for  the  fame  reafnn.  If  we  make 
"Kzza/s — K,  K  being  a  conftant  quantity,  we  may 
anfwer  the  firft  condition  pretty  Well.  But  K  muft  be 
very  fmall,  that  X  may  not  become  equal  to  nothing, 
except  in  fome  exceedingly  fmall  value  of  \/s.  Now 
the  experiments  will  not  admit  of  this,  becaufe  the  ra¬ 
tio  —r~~~Tr  does  not  increafe  fufficiently  to  correfpond 

V  ’A 

with  the  velocities  which  we  obferve  in  certain  Hopes, 
unlefs  we  make  K  greater  than  unity,  which  again  is  in- 
confiftent  with  other  experiments.  We  learn  from  fuch 
canvafiing  that  it  will  not  do  to  make  K  a  conftant  quan¬ 
tity.  If  we  fhould  make  it  any  fractionary  power  of  a/ s , 
it  would  make  X  6,  that  is,  nothing,  when  s  is  =  i , 
which  is  alfo  contrary  to  experience.  It  would  feem, 
therefore,  that  nothing  will  anfwer  for  K  hut  fome 
power  of  a/s  Which  has  a  variable  index*  The  loga¬ 
rithm  of  V' j  has  this  property.  We  may  therefore 
try  to  make  X=  a/s — log.  a/s .  Accordingly  if  we  try 

.A. 

the  equation  ^  we  lhall  find  a 

very  great  agreement  with  the  experiments  till  the  de¬ 
clivity  becomes  conflderable,  or  about  -r^,  which  is 
tnuch  greater  than  any  river.  But  it  Will  not  agree 
with  the  velocities  obferved  in  fome  mill  courfes,  and 
in  pipes  of  a  ftill  greater  declivity,  and  gives  a  velocity 
that  is  too  fmall ;  and  in  vertical  pipes  the  velocity  is 
not  above  one  half  of  the  true  one.  We  fhall  get  rid 
of  moft  of  thefe  incongruities  if  we  make  K  confift 
of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  ^5  augmented  by  a 
fmall  conftant  quantity,  and  by  trying  various  values 
for  this  conftant  quantity,  and  comparing  the  refults 
with  experiment,  we  may  hit  on  one  fufficiently  exadt 
for  all  practical  purpofes. 

Mr  De  Buat,  after  repeated  trials,  found  that  he 
wquld  have  a  very  great  conformity  with  experiment 
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by  making  K=  log.  I,  6,  and  that  the  velocities  Theory, 

exhibited  in  his  experiments  would  be  very  well  repre-  L,r  v~r"*r 
2Ql{  \/ d — 0,1  ) 

fented  by  the  formula  V  = 

;  Vs—Lvs+1,6  ss 

There  is  a  circtlmflance  which  oUt*  author  feems  to  Mutual  ad* 
have  overlooked  on  this  occafion,  and  which  is  undoubt- liefion  of 
edly  of  great  effedt  in  thefe  motions,  viz.  the  mutual ^  Par~ 
adhelion  of  the  particles  of  water.  This  caufes  the^*r° 
water  which  is  defending  (in  a  vertical  pipe  for  ex¬ 
ample)  to  drag  more  Water  after  it,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
creafes  its  velocity.  We  have  feen  an  experiment  in  which 
the  water  iftued  from  the  bottom  of  a  refervoir  through 
a  long  vertical  pipe  liaving  a  very  gentle  taper*  It 
was  1  $  feet  long,  one  inch  diameter  at  the  upper  end, 
and  two  inches  at  the  lower*  The  depth  of  the  Water 
in  the  refervoir  was  exactly  ofte  foot  j  in  a  minute  there 
were  difeharged  2 cubic  feet  of  water.  It  muft 
therefore  have  ififued  thrdugh  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  refervoir  with  the  velocity  of  £,85  feet  per  fecortd. 

And  yet  we  know  that  this  head  of  water  could  not 
make  it  pafs  through  tlie  hole  with  a  velocity  greater 
than  6,56  feet  per  fecond*  This  increafe  muft  there¬ 
fore  have  arifen  from  the  Caufe  we  have  mentioned,  and 
is  a  proof  of  the  great  intenfity  of  this  force.  We 
doubt  not  but  that  the  difeharge  might  have  been 
much  more  increafed  by  proper  contrivances  \  and  we 
know  many  inftances  in  water  pipes  where  this  effedt 
is  produced  in  a  very  great  degree.  56 

The  following  Cafe  is  very  diftindl:  Water  is  brought  An  adtu*l 
into  tlie  town  of  Dtmbar  in  the  county  of  Eaft  Lothiaitca^e 
from  a  fpring  at  the  diftance  of  about  3200  yards.  It 
is  conveyed  alottg  the  firft  1  roo  yards  in  a  pipe  of  two 
inches  diameter,  and  the  declivity  is  12  feet  nine  inch¬ 
es;  from  thence  the  water  flows  in  a  pipe  of  14  dia¬ 
meter,  with  a  declivity  of  44  fet  3  inches,  making  in 
all  57  feet.  When  the  work  was  carried  as  far  as  the 
two-inch  pipe  reached,  the  difeharge  was  found  to  be 
27  Scotch  pints,  of  1034  cubic  inches  each  in  a  minute. 

When  it  Was  brought  into  tlie  town,  the  difeharge 
was  28.  Here  it  Is  plain  that  the  defeerit  along  the 
fecoiid  flretch  of  the  pipe  could  derive;  no  impulfion 
from  the  firft.  This  was  only  able  to  ftipply  27  pints, 
and  to  deliver  it  iiito  a  pipe  of  eqllal  bore.  It  was  not 
equivalent  to  the  forcing  it  iritO  a  fmaller  pipe,  and  ah 
moft  doubling  its  velocity.  It  muft  therefore  have 
been  dragged  into  this  fmaller  pipe  by  tlie  weight  of 
what  was  defending  along  it,  and  this  water  was  exert¬ 
ing  a  force  equivalent  to  a  head  of  1 6  inches,  increafing 
the  velocity  from  14  to  about  28.  sT 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  this  formula  be  juft,  Proves  that 
there  can  be  no  declivity  fo  fmall  that  a  current  df 
ter  will  not  take  place  in  it*  And  accordingly  none  w;u  pro- 
has  been  obferved  in  the  furface  of  a  ftream  when  this  duce  a  cuf* 
did  riot  happen.  But  it  alfo  fhould  happen  with  re- rent, 
fpedt  to  any  declivity  of  bottom.  Yet  we  know  that 
water  will  hang  on  the  Hoping  furface  of  a  board  with¬ 
out  proceeding  further.  The  caufe  of  this  feems  to 
be  the  adhefion  of  the  water  combined  with  its  vifei- 
dity.  The  vifeidity  of  a  fluid  prefents  a  certain  force 
which  muft  be  overcome  before  any  current  caa  take 
place. 

A  feries  of  important  experiments  were  made  by 
our  author  in  order  to  afeertain  the  relation  between 
the  velocity  at  the  furface  of  any  ftream  and  that  at 

the 


5$ 

A  cor  ft  ant 
part  of  the 
accelera¬ 
ting  f  >ice 
employ  t  d 
in  over¬ 
coming  the 
■vifcidity, 
&c. 
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tlie  bottom.  Thefe  are  curious  and  valuable  on  many 
accounts.  One  circumftance  deferves  our  notice  here, 
viz.  that  the  difference  between  the  fuperjicial  and  bottom 
'velocities  of  any  fir  earn  are  proportional  to  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  fperficial  'velocities .  From  what  has  been  already 
laid  on  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  velocities  among* 
the  adjoining  filaments,  we  muft  conclude  that  the  fajne 
rule  holds  good  with  refpeft  to  the  velocity  of  repara¬ 
tion  of  two  filaments  immediately  adjoining.  Hence 
we  learn  that  this  velocity  of  feparation  is  in  all  cafes 
indefinitely  frnall,  and  that  we ‘may,  without  danger  of 
any  fenfiblc  error,  fuppefe  it  a  confiant  quantity  in  all 
■cafes. 

We  think,  with  our  ingenious  author,  that  on  a 
review  of  thefe  circumitances,  there  is  a  confiant  or  in¬ 
variable  portion  of  the  accelerating  force  employed  m 
.overcoming  this  vifcidity  and  producing  this  mutual  fe¬ 
paration  of  the  adjoining  filaments.  We  may  exprefs 

this  part  of  the  accelerating  force  by  a  part  of  that 

flope  which  conftitutes  the  whole  of  it.  If  it  were 
not  employed  in  overcoming  this  refiftance,  it  would 
produce  a  velocity  which  (on  account  of  this  refiftance) 

is  not  produced,  or  is  loft.  This  would  be  L.i/S* 

This  muft  therefore  be  taken  from  the,  velocity  exhi¬ 
bited  by  our  general  formula.  When  thus  corredted,  it 

v=  Wd—  c,i)  ( ~7"— 

Av  s  — Lv  j-4-1,6 
^ n  .  V  But  as  the  term 

Vs-ws  / 


would  become 


.  yT— IVS 

compounded  on\  of  confiant  quantities,  we  may  ex¬ 
prefs  it  by  a  Tingle  number.  This  has  been  collected 
from  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  experiments  (efpe- 
cially  in  canals  and  great  bodies  of  water  moving  with 
vei^y  fmall  velocities  ;  in  which  cafe  the  efFcdfs  of  vif¬ 
cidity  muft  become  more  remarkable),  and  it  appear s 
.  /  inch 

that  it  may  be  valued  at  0,09,  or  °>3  inclies  veiT 
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Formula 
exp:  effing 
uniform 
motion  of 
water. 


nearly. 

From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  confederations, 
drawn  from  nature,  fupported  by  fuch  reafoning  as  our 
moft  diftindl  notions  of  the  internal. motions  will  ad¬ 
mit,  and  authorifed  by  a  very  extenfive  comparifon 
with  experiment,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  conclude 
a  complete  formula,  exprefiive  of  the  uniform  motion- 
nf  water,  and  involving  eveiy  circumftance  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  any  {hare  in  the  operation. 

Therefore  let 

V  reprefent  the  mean  velocity,  in  inches  per  fecond, 
of  any  current  of  water,  running  uniformly,  or  which 
is  in  train,  iii  a  pipe  or  open  channel,  whofe  fec- 
tion,  figure,  and  flope,  are  confiant,  but  its  length 
indefinite. 

d  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  that  is,  the  quotient 
Sirifing  from  dividing  the  fedlion  of  the  .channel,  in 
fquare  inches,  by  its  border,  exprefted  in  linear  inches. 

s  The  flope  of  the  pipe,  or  of  the  furface  of  the 
current.  It  iY the  denominator  of  the  fradlion  expref- 
fmg  this  flope,  the  numerator  being  always  unity  ;  and 
is  had  by  dividing  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  or 
channel  by  the  diffei^nce  of  height  of  its  two  extre¬ 
mities. 

‘  Vo l.  XV T.  Pait  I. 
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g  The  velocity  (in  inches  per  fecond)  which  a  heavy  Theory.  . 
body  acquires  by  falling  during  one  fecond. 

n  An  abftradl  confiant  number,  determined  by  ex¬ 
periment  to  be  243,7. 

D  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  quantity  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  and  is  had  by  multiplying  the  common  lo¬ 
garithm  of  that  quantity  by  2,3026. 

We  fhall  have  in  every  inftance 

v=-~^-—=p=L,-o,i(Vd-o,  1 ) 

Vs — L.  V\r+I,6 

This,  in  numbers,  and  Englifh  meafure,  is 
And  in  French  meafure 

v=saX)3=£i)-0,3(c5-o,,) 

V j  fjv  j-f  1,6 

The  following  table  contains  the  real  experiments 
from  which  this  formula  was  deduced,  and  the  compa¬ 
rifon  of  the  real  velocities  with  the  velocities  computed, 
by  the  formula.  It  conflils  of  two  principal  fetsof 
experiments.  The  firft  are  thofe  made  on  the  motion 
of  water  in  pipes.  The  fecond  are  experiments  made 
on  open  canals  and  rivers.  In  the  firft  fet,  column  1  ft 
contains  the  number  of. the  experiment  ;  2d,  the  length 
of  the  tube;  3d,  the  height  of  the  refervoir;  4th,  the  va¬ 
lues  of  S,  deduced  from  column  fecond  and  third  ; 

5th  gives  the  obferved  velocities  ;  and  6th  the  veloci¬ 
ties  calculated  by  the  formula. 

In  the  fecond  fet,  column  2d  gives  the  area  of  the 
fe&ion  of  the  channel  ;  3d,  the  border  of  the  canal  or 
circumference  of  the  fediion,  deducting  the  horizontal 
width,  which  fuftains  no  fridtion  ;  4th,  the  fquare  toot 
V~d  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  ;  5th,  the  denominator 
S  of  the  Hope  ;  6th,  the  obferved  mean  velocities  ; 
and  7th,  the  mean  velocities  by  the  formula.  In  the 
laft  ten  experiments  on  large  canals  and  a  natural 
river  the  6th  column  gives  the  obferved  velocities  at 
tlie  furface. 

Set  1.  Experiments  on  Pipes . 

Experiments  by  Chevalier  De  Bo  at. 


N: 


Length 

of 

Pipe. 

Height 

of 

Refervoir. 

Values 
of  s. 

Velocities  | 
obferved. 

1  Veloci¬ 
ties  cal¬ 
culated. 

Vertical  Tube  \  < 

vf  a  Line  in  Diameter 

1 

and 

x/  d  : 

-  C,1 1785 

I. 

‘  Inch. 

|  Dch, 

Inch- 

Inch. 

Inch. 

12 

16,1  66 

0,75636 

11,704 

12,006 

It 

I  13025 

o,93°7 

9>753 

10,576 

60 

Table  con¬ 
taining  the 
experi¬ 
ments  from 
which  the 
formula  is 
deduced. 


Vertical  Pipe  i-f  Lines  Diameter ,  and 
x/h  —  0,176776  Inch . 


34>!66 

42,166 

0,9062 

45,468 

Do. 

3^333 

0,995! 

43>I56 

Do. 

36,666 

1,0396 

42,385 

Do. 

,  35>333 

1,0781 

41,614' 

* 

i 

M  m 

46,210 

43>721 

42,612 

The 
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The  fame  Pipe  horizontal. 


Na 

1  Length 
of 

Ihpe 

Height 

of 

Refer  voir 

Vahies 

of  S. 

:  Velocities 
ohferved. 

Veloci¬ 
ties  cal¬ 
culated. 

Inch. 

Incu. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

7 

34,166 

14,583 

2,5838 

26,202 

25>523 

8 

Do. 

9,292 

4,0367 

21,064 

19,882 

9 

Do. 

5,292 

7,036 

14,642 

14,447 

JO 

Do. 

2,083 

17,6378 

7>32° 

2>35* 

Vertical  Pipe  2  Diameter ,  and  \/  dzz  0,2 

104124. 

2  1 

56,25 

51,250 

0,85451 

64,373 

64,945 

1  2 

Do. 

4?>25° 

0,96338 

59,605 

60,428 

*3 

Do. 

41,916 

1,03808 

57,220 

57,838 

14 

Do. 

38,75° 

1,12047 

54,186 

55,3*1 

Same  Pits  'with  a  (lope  of  —  —  • 

*  *>3G24 


e  r. 

Length 


N° 

Length 

of 

Pipe- 

Height 

of 

Refervoir. 

Value 

of  3. 

Vilncitk  8 
oblci  Vtd 

Vcioci. 
ties  ca'- 
culattd. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

4*3 

■38>5 

6 

33,1962 

29>34* 

29,663 

44 

737 

'3,7 

33,6658 

28,669 

29,412 

45 

Do. 

14,6 

54,2654 

21,856 

22,056 

46 

Do. 

*3>7 

57,7772 

20,970 

21,240 

47 

Do. 

i*,32 

64>,573 

1 9,991 

I9>95° 

48 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

8,96  7 
8,965 

87,8679 

16,620 

16,2845 

1 6,543 

5G 

Do. 

7,780 

101,0309 

15,112 

15,232 

5 1 

Do. 

5,93 

132,1617 

J3>3i5 

'3>c°5 

52 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

4,2  7 

4,2  J 

186,0037 

10,671,5 

1 0,44 1  $ 

10,656 

54 

138,5 

0,7 

257,8863 

8,689 

8,824 

55 

737 

0,5  - 

*540,75 

3,623 

3»' 218 

56 

737 

0,15 

5**3, 42 

1,589 

1,647 

Experiments  by  the  Abbe  Bossut. 


*5  i  36’-5  I  33»5°°  1  ,>29'74  1  5 *»' 5 1  !  5°>983 


Same  Pipe  horizontal . 


1*6 

.0,25 

15,292 

2,79°* 

33,378 

r7 

Do. 

8,875 

4,76076 

25,43° 

18 

Do. 

5,292 

7,89587 

19,940 

-9 

Do. 

2,042 

20,01637 

10,620 

Vertical  Pipe  2.T%  Lines  Dimeter,  and  \/  jz= 0,245798, 


OO 

36,25 

53>25° 

0,95235 

85,769 

21 

Do 

50,250 

1,00642 

82,471 

22 

Do. 

48,333 

1,0^44 

81,6467 

23 

Do.  , 

48,333 

1,0444 

79,9481 

24 

Do. 

47,916 

1,0529 

81,027 

25 

Do. 

44,750 

1,I24X 

76,079 

2.6 

Do. 

4I>25° 

I>2157 

73.81 1 

85,201 

82,461 

80,698 

80,318 
77>3  8 
73>9G4 


!Ti6<?  the  flope 


1 

I>3024* 


2T I  36,25  |  37,5  |  1,3323  |  70,822 


70,138 


The  fame  Pipe  Horizontal \ 


28 

36,2-5 1 

20,166 

2,4303 

5**956 

50,140 

29 

Do. 

9,083 

5,2686 

33*577 

32,442 

a° 

Do. 

7,3 6‘ 

6,4504  ' 

28,658 

28,801 

31 

Do. 

5. 

9,3573 

23,401 

23,*95 

32 

Do. 

4,916 

9,5097 

22,989 

22,974 

3.3 

Do. 

4,833 

9,6652 

22,679 

22,754 

34 

Do. 

3*7o8 

12,4624 

*9,587 

*9,550 

35 

Do. 

2,713  . 

*<5,3*35 

16,631 

*6,324 

36 

Do. 

2,083’ 

21,6639 

*4,295 

14,003 

37 

Do. 

1,625 

27,5102 

12,680 

12,115 

38 

Do. 

0,833 

i52,3427 

7,577 

8,215: 

Pipes  fenfilly  Horizontal  a/^j  =  0,5,  or  1  7k£ 
Diameter . 


39 

117 

36 

5,6503 

84,945 

40 

117 

26,666 

7,48 

7*>3°* 

41 

*38,5 

20,950 

*0,3215 

58,808 

42 

*»7 

18 

10,788b 

58,310 

85,524 

72,617 

60,034 

58,472 


Horizontal  Pipe  I  Inch  Diameter  rr  0,5. 


57  1 

I  600 

1 12 

I  54*5966 

|  22,282 

21,975 

58 

1  600 

1  4 

1161,312 

1  I2>223 

11,756 

Horizontal 

Pipe  1*3  Inch  Diameter  a/H  =  0 

*5774- 

59 

360 

24 

19,078 1 

48,534 

49*5*5 

Go 

720 

24 

33,6166 

34,473 

35,130 

61 

360 

1 2 

37,0828 

33,*6o 

33*>o6 

62 

ic8o 

24 

48,3542 

28,075 

28,21  I 

63 

!44° 

24 

63,1806 

24,004 

24,023 

64 

720 

12 

66,3020 

23,360 

23^345 

65 

1800 

24 

78,0532 

21,032 

2J,l82 

66 

2160 

24 

92>9474 

18,896 

19,096 

67 

1080 

12 

95,8756 

i8,943 

18,749 

68 

1440 

12 

1 25,6007 

16,128 

15,99* 

69 

iBco 

12 

155,4015 

14,066 

70  J 

2160 

12 

185,2487  1 

12,560 

12,750 

Horizontal  Pipe  2,01  Diameter  ^^=0,708946. 


7* 

360 

24 

21,4709 

58,903 

58,803 

72 

720 

24 

35,8082 

43* 

43*136 

73 

360 

12 

4*>2759 

40,322 

39*587 

74 

1080 

24 

50,4119 

35,765 

35,096 

75 

*44° 

24 

65,1448 

30,896 

30,096 

76 

720 

12 

70,1426 

29,215 

28,796 

77 

1800 

24 

79,8487 

27,470 

26,639 

78 

2160 

24 

94,79° 1 

27,73* 

24*07  9 

79 

1080 

12 

99,4979 

23,806 

23,400 

80 

*44° 

12 

129,0727 

20,707 

20,076 

81 

i8co 

12 

158,7512 

*8,304 

17,788 

82 

2160 

12 

'88,5179 

*6,377 

16,097 

Mr  Couplet^  Experiments  at  Verfailles . 
Pipe  5  Diameter  a/'H—  1,11803. 


83 

84240 

25 

33/8,26 

5>3*3 

5,287 

84 

Do. 

24- 

3518,98 

5>2I3 

5, *68 

85 

Do. 

21,083 

4005,66 

4  806 

4,807 

86 

Do. 

16,750 

5041,61 

4>*27 

4,225 

87 

Do. 

***333 

7450,42 

3>l54 

3,388- 

88  , 

Do. 

5,583 

15119,96 

2,01 1 

2,254 

Pipe  18  7kk$  Diameter  y'7^2,1 21 32. 

8g  1 43200 1  I45,°83l  3P4,973. 1  39»J59  |4°*5*°- 

Ssr 
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Set  II. 
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Experiments  with  a  Wooden 
Canal. 


N° 

Se<5ti  n  J 

<f  1 

Canal.  j 

l:  ch. 

c 

18,84 

91 

50,60 

92 

83.43 

93 

27,20 

94 

39.36 

95 

50,44 

96 

56.43 

97 

98.74 

9s 

100,74 

99 

119,58 

too 

1  26,20 

101 

130,71 

1 02 

*35>32 

Jo3 

20,83 

104 

34.37 

105 

36.77 

106 

42,01 

107; 

I  34>5° 

xc8 

86,25 

IC9 

34.50 

1 10 

35. 2  2 

111 

5 1  >75 

1 1 2 

76,19 

1 1 3 

105,78 

114 

69, 

1 15 

1 55>25 

Border 

of 

Canal. 


Value* 
of  v / 


Values 
of  s. 


Mean 

Velocity 

ubferved 


Mean 
Vdoc, 
rale . 


Tratoxium  Canal. 


13,06 

1,20107. 

212 

2?  9$l 

29,50 

1,3:96 

212 

28,92 

26 

1  »79 1 3 

412 

27>'4 

*5>3l 

J>3329 

427 

1 8,28 

18,13 

'.4734 

427 

20,30 

20>37 

‘.5736 

427 

22,37 

21,50 

1 ,6201 

427 

23>54 

28,25 

1,8696 

43  2 

28,29 

28,53 

1,8791 

43  2 

28,52 

31,06 

1,9622 

432 

30,16 

3l>91 

1,9887 

43  2 

3  *>58 

.3 -’.47 

2,0064 

43  2 

3  *,89 

33.03 

2,0241 

432 

32>52 

13,62 

1,2367 

1728 

8,94 

17, 

i,42'9 

1728 

9,7* 

17 ,56 

',447 1 

1728 

n,45 

18,69 

1,4992 

1728 

12,34 

Rcftangular  Canal. 

2I,?5 

1,27418 

458 

20,24 

27  >25 

1,77908 

45  3 

28,29 

2I,25 

1,27418 

929 

13,56 

2  L33 

1,28499 

I4I  2 

9,2° 

23  >25 

1,4919' 

1412 

I  2,10 

26,08 

1,70021 

»4I2 

14^7 

29,  *7 

I,90427 

1412 

25»55 

25,25 

1,65308 

9288 

4  >59 

35>25 

2,09868 

9288, 

5>7o 

Set  III.  Experiments  on  the  Canal  of 

Jard. 


N3 

Section  l 
of 

(’anal. 

Border 

of 

Canal. 

Values 

of  J. 

V  alues 
of 

Velocity 
off.  at 
Surface. 

Veloci¬ 
ty  cal¬ 
culated. 

x  16 

16252 

402 

6,3583 

8919 

17,42 

*8,77 

1 1 7 

11905 

366 

5,70320 

II52C 

12,17 

14,52 

1 18 

IO475 

360 

5,3942 

15360 

15,74 

I  I,6l 

H9 

7858 

340 

4,8074 

21827 

9,6 1 

8,3« 

'i  20 

7376 

337 

4,6784 

27648 

7,79 

7.07 

121 

6125 

324 

4,3475 

27648 

7,27 

6,55 

Experiments  on  the  River  Haine. 


K°1 

Scdlion 

i 

River. 

Border 

of 

River 

Values 
of  J* 

Values 
of  S. 

Vc!©,  ky¬ 
at 

Surface 

Velnc. 

(mean) 

calcui. 

J22 

3 1 49s 

569 

7>43974 

6048 

35,'i 

27,62 

*2.3 

8*838 

601 

8,03879 

6413 

3*, 77 

28,76 

124 

30905 

568 

7,37632 

3295' 

'3>6i 

ic,o8 

sf5J 

39639 

6C4 

8,10108)35723 

'J,?6 

,c,53 

#75 

Theory. 

- s—i 


<?i 


In  h. 

27>19 
29,  88 
2  *>55 
20,39 
22,71 
24.37 
2504 
29,06 

29.23 

30,60 

3,»°3 

3^32 

31,61 

8,58 

9,98 

10,17 


1 8,66 

26,69 

I2>53 

10,01 

11,-76 

1 3  >  5  9 
i5>24 
4>56 
5^6 


r  E  R, 

This  comparifon  mu  ft  be  acknowledged  16  be  ittoft 
fatisfa&ovy,  and  fhows  the  great  penetration  and  ad- 
drefs  of  the  author,  in  fo  fuccefsfidly  fiftiug  artd  ap¬ 
preciating  the  fhare  which  each  co-operating  circum- 
itance  has  had  in  producing  the  very  intricate  aud  com¬ 
plicated  effect.  It  adds  forne  weight  to  the  principles 
on  which  he  has  proceeded  in  this  analyfis  of  the  me- 
chauifm  of  hydraulic  motion,  and  mud  give  us  great 
confidence  in  a  theory  fo  fairly  edablifhed  on  a  very  co-  The  theory- 
pious  induction.  The  author  offers  it  only  as  a 
11  al  and  well-founded  probability.  To  this  chara&er  it  probability, 
is  certainly  inti  tied  ;  for  the  fuppofitions  made  in  it  and 
are  agreeable  to  the  moft  didin&  notions  we  can  form 
of  tliefe  internal  motions.  And  it  mud  always  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  inveftigation  of  the  formula,  al¬ 
though  it  be  rendered  fomewhat  more  perfpicuous  by 
thus  having  recourfe  to  thofe  notions,  has  no  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  truth  of  the  principles.  For  it  is,  in  fa£t, 
nothing  but  a  claflificadon  of  experiments,  which  arc 
grouped  together  by  fome  one  circumdance  of  dope, 
velocity,  form  of  fection,  See.  in  order  to'difeover  the 
law  of  the  changes  which  are  induced  by  a  variation  of 
the  circumdances  which  do  not  referable.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  was  precifely  fimilar  to  that  of  the  adronomer 
when  lie  deduces  the  elements  of  an  orbit  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  obfervations.  This  was  the  tafk  of  Mr  de  Buat ; 
and  he  candidly  and  modedly  informs  us,  that  the  find¬ 
ing  out  analytical  forms  of  expreffion  which  would  ex¬ 
hibit  thefe  changes  was  the  work  of  Mr  Benezech  de  St 
Honore,  a  young  officer  of  engineers,  and  his  colleague 
in  the  experimental  courfe.  It  does  honour  to  his 
fkill  and  addrefs;  and  we  think  the  whole  both  a  pretty 
and  indru&ive  fpecimen  of  the  method  of  difeovering 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  midft:  of  complicated  pheno¬ 
mena.  Daniel  Bernoulli  fird  gave  the  rules  of  this  me¬ 
thod,  and  they  have  been  greatly  improved  by  Lam¬ 
bert,  Condorcet,  and  De  la  Grange.  Mr  Coulomb 
has  given  fome  excellent  examples  of  their  application 
to  tlie  difeovery  of  the  laws  of  fri&ion,  of  magnetical 
and  ele£lrical  attraction,  Sec.  But  this  prefent  work 
is  the  mod  perfpicuous  and  familiar  of  them  all.  It  is 
the  empirical  method  of  generating  natural  phenome¬ 
na,  and  of  deducing  general  rules,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  other  demondration  but  that  they  are  faithful 
reprefentations  of  matters  of  fad.  We  hope  that  others, 
encouraged  by  the  fuecefs  of  Mr  de  Buat,  will  follow 
this  example,  where  public  utility  is  preferred  to  a  dii- 
>,play  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

Although  the  author  may  not  have  hit  upon  the 
precife  modus  operand‘s  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  nature  feems  to  aCt  in  a  way  not  unlike  what  is  fa 
here  fuppofed.  At  any  rate,  the  range  of  experiments  The  expe- 
is  fo  extenfive,  and  fo  multifarious,  that  few  cafes  can  ^I.ra^rts 
occur  which  are  not  included  among  them.  The 
periments  will  always  retain  their  value  (as  we  prefume 
that  they  are  faithfully  narrated),  whatever  may  become 
of  the  theory  ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  formula 
will  give  an  anfwer  to  any  quedion  to  which  it  may  be 
applicable  infinitely  preferable  to  the  vague  gueis  of 
the  mod  fagacious  apd  experienced  engineer. 

We  mud  however  obferve,  that  as  the  experiments 
on  pipes  were  all  made  with  fcrupulous  care  in  the  con¬ 
trivance  and  execution  of  the  apparatus,  excepting  only 
thofe  of  Mr  Couplet  on  the  main  pipes  at  Verfailles, 
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wc  may  prefume  that  tne  formula  gives  the  gveatefl 
velocities  which  can  be  expedled.  In  ordinary  works, 
where  joints  are  rough  or  leaky,  where  drops  of  folder 
ty  given  by  hang  in  the  infide,  where  cocks  intervene  with  defi- 
the  formula cient  water-ways,  where  pipes  have  auk-ward  bendings, 
too  large  Contra&ions,  or  enlargements,  and  where  they  may  con¬ 
tain  fand  or  air,  we  fhould  reckon  on  a  fmaller  velocity 
than  what  refults  from  our  calculation  ;  and  wc  prefume 
that  an  undertaker  may  with  confidence  promife  £  of 
this  quantity  without,  any  rifle  of  difappointing  his  em¬ 
ployer.  We  imagine  that  the  aftual  performance  of 
canals  will  be  much  nearer  to  the  formula. 

We  have  made  inquiry  after  works  of  this  kind  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Britain,  that  we  might  compare  them  with  the 
formula.  But  all  our  canals  are  locked  and  without 
motion  ;  and  we  have  only  learned  by  an  accidental  in¬ 
formation  from  Mr  Watt,  that  a  canal  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  is  1 8  feet  wide  at  the  furface,  and  fe- 
ven  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  has  at 
dope  of  one  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  runs  with  the 
velocity  of  17  inches  per  fecond  at  the  furface,  10  at 
the  bottom,  and  14  in  the  middle.  If  we  compute 
the  motion  of  this  canal  by  our  formula,  we  fhall  find 
the  mean  velocity  to  be  13-J. 

No  river  in  the  world  lias  had  its  motions  fo  much 
ferutinifed  as  the  Po  about  the  end  of  the  laft 'century. 

It  had  been  a  fubjedl  of  ICO  years  continual  litigation 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Fer- 
rarefe,  whether  the  waters  of  the  Rheno  fhould  be 
thrown  into  the  Tronco  de  Venezia  or  Po  Grande. 
This  occafioned  very  numerous  meafures  to  be  taken  of 
ils  fe&ions  and  declivity,  and  the  quantities  of  water 
which  it  contained  in  its  different  Hates  of  fullnefs. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  long  eflablifhed  methods  of 
measuring  waters,  which  were  in  force  in  Lombardy, 
made  no  account  of  the  velocity,  and  not  all  the  intrea¬ 
ties  of  Caflelli,  Grandi,  and  other  moderns,  could  prevail 
on  the  viiitors  in  this  procefs  to  deviate  from  the  efla¬ 
blifhed  methods.  We  have  therefore  11a  minute  accounts, 
of  its  velocity,  though  there  are  many  rough  dlimates. 
to  be  met  with  in  that  valuable  collection  publiflred  at 
Florence  in  1723,  of  the  writings  on  the  motion  of 
rivers.  From  them  we  have  extrafled  the  only  precife 
obfervations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  work. 

The  Po  Graijde  receives  no  river  from  Stellata  to 
the  fea,  and  its  flope  in  that  interval  is  found  molt  fur- 
prifingly  uniform,  namely  fix  inches  in  the  mile  (redu¬ 
ced  to  Engliffi  meafure).  The  breadth  in  its  great 
frefhes  is  759  feet  at  Lago  Scuio,  with  a  very  uniform 
depth  of  3  1  feet.  In  its  lowed  llate  (in  which  it  is. 
called  Po  Magra ),  its  breadth  is  not  lefs  than  70c, 
and  its  depth  about  1  o-f . 

The  Rheno  has  a  uniform  declivity  from  the  Ponte 
Emilio  to  Vigarano  of  15  inches  per  mile.  Its  breadth 
in  its-greateft  frefhes  is  189  feet,  and  its  depth  9. 

Signor  Corrade  in  his  report  fays,  that  in  the  Hate 
of  the  great  frefhes  the  velocity  of  the  Rheno  is  maH 
exaClly  f  of  that  of  the  Po. 

Grandi  fays  that  a  great  frefli  in  the  Rheno  employs 
12  hours  (by  many  obfervations  of  his  own)  to  come 
from  Ponte  Emilio  to  Vigarano,  which  is  30  miles. 
This  is  a  velocity  of  44  inches  per  fecond.  And,  by 
Corrade’s  proportion,  the  velocity  of  the  Po  Grande 
muH  be  55  inches  per  fecond. 

Montanari’s  obfervation  gives  tlie  Po  Magra  a  velo¬ 
city  of  31  inches  per  fecond. 
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Let  us  compare  thefe  velocities  with  the  velocities  Theory. 

calculated  by  Buat’s  formula.  *  - - - J 

The  hydraulic  mean  depths  d  and  D  of  the  Rheno 
and  Po  in  the  great  frefhes  deduced  from  the  above 
meafures,  are  98,6  and  344  inches  \  and  their  Hopes 
s  and  S  are  and  toT^>*  This  will  give 

307(^0—0,1)  ,  , 

~  o,  3  (  VO)  -o,  i ) = 5  2 , 1 7  6  inches 
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and  -°>3  =46,727 

inches.  '  ;  .  ■ 

Thefe  refults  differ  very  little  from  the  velocities 
above  mentioned.  And  if  the  velocity  correfponding 
to  a  depth  of  3 1  feet  be  deduced  from  that  obferved 
by  Montanan  in  the  Po  Magra  10  feet  deep,  orMthe 
fuppoiition  that  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  \/ d>  it 
will  be  found  to  be  about  534.  inches  per  fecowd.  . 

This  companion  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  of  Highly  to 
the  theory,  and  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  credit 
M.  de  Buat,  bad  lie  known  it,  as  we  hope  it  is  to  ourf 1  e  1 
readers. 

We  have  colle£led  many  accounts  of  water  pipes,  and 
made  the  companions,  and  wc  flatter  onrfelves  that  thefe 
have  enabled  us  to  improve  the  theory.  They  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  proper  place  ;  and  we  may  juft  obferve 
here,  that  the  two-inch  pipe,  which  we  formerly  fpoke 
of  as  conveying  the  water  to  Dunbar,  fhould  have  yield¬ 
ed  only  254  Scotch  pints  per  minute  by  the  formula, 
inflead  of  27;  a  (mail  error. 

We  have,  therefore,  110  hefitation  in  faying  that  this 
fingle  formula  of  the  uniform  motion  of  water  is  one 
of  the  mofl  valuable  prefents  which  natural  fcience  and 
tlie  arts  have  received  during  the  courfe  of  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

We  hoped  to  have  made  this  fortunate  invefligation 
of  the  chevalier  de  Buat  Hill  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers  by  another  table,  which  fhould  contain  the  va¬ 
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clivity  that  can  oecnr  in  water  pipes,  canals,  or  rivers. 
Aided  by  this,  which  fuperfedes  the  only  difficult  part 
of  the  computation,  a  perfon  could  calculate  the  velo¬ 
city1'  for  any  propofed  cafe  in  lefs  than  two  minutes. 
But  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  ready  for  its  ap¬ 
peal  ance  in  this  article,  but  we  fhall  not  fail  to  give  It 
when  we  re  fume  the  fubjedl  in  the  article  IVater- 
Works  i  and  we  hope  even  to  give  its  refults  on  a  fcale 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  will  enable 
the  unlearned  praflitioner  to  iolve  any  queflion  with 
accuracy  in  half  a  minute. 

We  have  now  eflablifhed  in  fome  meafure  a  Theory 
of  Hydraulics,  by  exhibiting  a  general  theorem 
which  expreffes  the  relation  of  the  chief  circumflances 
of  all  fuch  motions  as  have  attained  a  Hate  of  perma¬ 
nency,  in  fo  far  as  this  depends  on  the  magnitude, 
form,  and  Hope  of  the  channel.  This  permanency  we 
have  expreffed  by  the  term  train,  faying  that  the  ilream 
is  in  tram . 

We  proceed  to  confider  the  fubordinate  circumflances 
contained  in  this  theorem  ;  fuch  as,  \Jl9  ihe  foirns 
which  nature  or  art  may  give  to  the  bed  of  a  running 
flream,  and  the  manner  of  expreffing  this  form  in  our 
theorem.  2 d,  The  gradations  of  the  velocity,  by  which 
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It  decreafes  in  the  different  filaments;  from  the  axis  or 
moft  rapid  filament  to  the  border  ;  and  the  conne&ion 
of  this  with  the  mean  velocity,  which  is  expreffed  by 
our  formula.  $d,  Having  acquired  fome  didind  no¬ 
tions  of  this,  we  ftiall  be  able  to  fee  the  manner  in  which 
undid urbed  nature  works  in  forming  the  beds  of  our  ri¬ 
vers,  the  forms  which  fhe  affeds,  and  which  we 
mnft  imitate  in  all  their  local  modifications,  if  we  would 
fecurc  that  permanency  which  is  the  evident  aim  of  ail 
her  operations.  We  fliall  here  learn  the  mutual  aftion 
of  the  current  and  its  bed,  and  the  circumftanees  which 
enfure  the  liability  of  both.  rI  hefe  we  may  call  the 
regimen  or  the  confirmation  of  the  dream,  and  may  lay 
that  it  is  in  regimen ,  or  in  confirmation.  This  has  a  re¬ 
lation,  not  to  the  dimenfions  and  the  Hope  alone,  or  to 
the  accelerating  force  and  the  refiftance  anfing  from 
mere  inertia  ;  it  refpeds  immediately  the  tenacity  or  the 
bed,  and  is  different  from  the  train. .  . 

4 tb,  Thefe  pieces  of  information  will  explain  the 
deviation  of  rivers  from  the  redilineal  courfe  ;  the  refift¬ 
ance  qccaiioned  by  thefc  deviations  ;  and  the  circumftan- 
ces  on  which  the  regimen  of  a  winding  ftream  depends. 

^  I  .Of  the  Forms  of  the  Channel. 
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cafe,  whatever  is  the  width  BE  at  the  bottom,  or  even 
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The  numerator  of  the  fra&iort  which  exprefles  the 
velocity  of  a  liver  in  train  has  </ a  for  one  of  its  fac¬ 
tors.  That  form,  therefore,  is  moft  favourable  to  the 
motion  which  gives  the  greateft  value  to  what  we  have 
called  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  cl.  This  is  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  feinicircle,  and  here  d  is  equal  to  halt  the 
radius  ;  and  all  other  figures  of  the  fame  area  are  the 
more  favourable,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  a  femicir- 
cle.  This  is  the  form,  therefore,  of  all  conduit  pipes, 
and  ftiould  be  taken  for  aqueducts  which  are  built  oi 
mafonry.  Eafe  and  accuracy  of  execution,  however, 
have  made  engineers  prefer  a  rectangular  form  ;  but 
neither  of  thefe  will  do  for  a  channel  formed  out  oi  the 
-around.  We  ftiall  foon  fee  that  the  fenncircle  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  regimen  ;  and,  if  we  proceed  through  the 
regular  polygons,  we  ftiall  find  that  the  half  hexagon  is 
the  only  one  which  has  any  pretenfions  to  a  regimen  ; 
yet  experience  {hows  us,  that  even  its  banks  are  too 
fteep  for  alinoft  any  foil.  A  dry  earthen  bank,  not 
bfiund  together  by  grafs  roots,  will  hardly  Hand  with  a 
llope  of  45  degrees;  and  a  canal  which  conveys  running 
waters  will  not  ftand  with  this  Hope.  Banks  whole 
bafe  is  to  their  height  as  4  to  3  will  ftand  very  well  in 
moift  foils,  and  this  is  a  Hope  very  ufually  given.  This 
form  is  even  affefted  in  the  fpontaneous  operations  ot 
nature,  in  the  channels  which  ihe  digs  for  the  rills  and 
rivulets  in  the  higher  and  fteeper  grounds. 

This  form  has  fome  mathematical  and  mechanical 
properties  which  intitle  it  to  fome  further  notice.  Let 
ABEC  (fig.  11.)  be  fuch  a  trapezium,  and  AHGC 
the  redf  angle  of  equal  width  and  depth.  B ifect  HB 
and  EG  by  the  verticals  ED  and  KI,  and  draw  the 
verticals  b  B,  <  E.  Becaufe  AH : HB =  3:4,  we  have 
AB=t,  and  BD  =  2,  andFD=3,  and  BU+DF= 
BA.  From  thefe  premiffes  it  follows,  that  the  trape¬ 
zium  ABEC  has  the  fame  area  with  the  rcdangle;  for 
IiB  being  bifeded  in  D,  the  triangles  ACE,  BCD 
are  equal.  Alfo  the  border  ABEC,  which  is  touched 
by  the  palling  ftream,  is  equal  to  EDIK.  I  herefore 
the  mean  depth,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the  area,  divi¬ 
ded  by  the  border,  is  the  fame  in  both  $  and  this  is  the 
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though  there  be  no  redangle  fuch  as  ^BEr 
between  the  flant  Tides.  #  .  7o 

Of  all  redangles,  that  whofe  breadth  is  twice  the  3^^  form 
height,  or  which  is  half  of  a  fquare,  gives  the  greateft  uf  a  chan- 
mean  depth.  If,  therefoie,  FK  be  double  of  ED,  thencl. 
trapezium  ABEC,  which  has  the  fame  area,  will  have 
the  largeft  mean  depth  of  any  fuch  trapezium,  and  will 
be  the  bell  form  of  a  channel  for  conveying  run¬ 
ning  waters.  In  this  cafe,  we  have  AC  -  10,  AH  = 

3,  and  BE-2.  Or  we  may  fay  that  the  bell  form  is- 
a  trapezium,  whofe  bottom  width  is  y  of  the  depth, 
and  whofe  extreme  width  is.  -*/.  This  form  approaches 
very  near  to  that  which  the  torrents  in  the  hills  natu¬ 
rally  dig  for  themfelves  in  uniform  ground,  where  their 
adion  is  not  checked  by  Hones  which  they  lay  bare,  or 
which  they  depoiit  in  their  courfe.  This  fhows  us,  and 
it  will  be  fully  confirmed  by  and  by,  that  the  channel 
of  a  river  is  not  a  fortuitous  thing,  but  has  a  relation 
to  the  confiftency  of  the  foil  and  velocity  of  the 
ftream. 

A  re  dangle,  whofe  breadth  is  £  of  the  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter,  will  therefore  have  the  fame  mean  depth  with  a 
triangle  whofe  furface  width  is  *  of  its  vertical  depth  ; 
for  this  is  the  dimenfions  when  the  redangle  b  B  E  e  is 
taken  away. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  fedion  of  any  channel,  w 
its  width  (when  redangular),  and  h  its  depth  of  water. 

Then  what  we  have  called  its  mean  depth,  or  d,  will  be 

^  rJJ  ^  Or  if  q  expreffes  the  ratio  of  the 
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width  to  the  depth  of  a  redangular  bed  ;  that  is,  if 

q=~-,  we  have  a  very  fimple  and  ready  expreffion  for 

the  mean  depth,  either  from  the  width  or  depth.  For 

or 

Therefore,  if  the  depth  were  infinite,  and  the  width  - 
finite,  we, fhould have  d=~  ;  or  if  the  width  be  infi¬ 
nite,  and  the  depth  finite,  we  have  d  zih.  And  thefe 
are  the  limits  of  the  values  of  d ;  and  therefore,  in  ri¬ 
vers  whofe  width  is  always  great  in  companion  of  the 
depth,  we  may  without  much  error  take  their  real  ^ 
depth  for  their  hydraulic  mean  depth.  Blence  we  fie"  Eftimate- 
rive  a  rule  of  eafy  recolfedion,  and  which  will  'at  all  of  the  ex- 
times  give  us  a  very  near  eftimate  of  the  velocity  and  P«“ «*  » 
expence  of  a  running  ftream,  vl*.  that  the -velocities 
nearly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  depths.  W  e  find  this 
confirmed  by  many  experiments  of  Michelotti.. 

Alfo  when  we  are  allowed  to  fuppofe  this  ratio  of  the 
velocities  and  depths,  that  is,  in  a  redangular  canal  of 
o-reat  breadth  and  fmall  depth,  we  ftiall  have  the  quantities 
difeharged  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  cubes  of  the 
velocities.  For  the  quantity  difeharged  d  is  as  the  ve¬ 
locity  and  area  jointly,  that  is,  as  the  height  and  velo¬ 
city  jointly,  becaufe  when  the  width  is  the  fame  the 
area  is  as  the  height.  Therefore,  we  have  dp  h  v.p 
But,  by  the  above  remark,  h  vz.  Therefore,  d  -- 
.  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Boffut, 
vohii.  236.  Alfo,  becaufe  d  is  as  y  h,  when  w  is 
conftant,  and  by  the  above  remark  (allowable  when 
w  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  b)  v  is  as  */  h,  we 
have  d  as  h  h,  or  hi,  or  the  fquare*  of  the  difeharges 
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Theory,  proportional  to  the  cubc3  of  the  heights  in  re&angnlar 
^  beds,  and  in  their  correfponding  trapeziums. 

Rules  for  l-  Knowing  the  mean  depth  and  the  proportion  of 
-■finding  the  the  width  and  real  depth,  we  can  determine  the  dimen- 
#aiciifions,fions  0f  the  bed,  and  we  Jiave  w  g  d-\-2(f,  and  h 

+  ll 

7  ‘ 

2.  If  v/e  know  the  area  and  mean  depth,  we  can  in 
1  like  manner  find  the  dimenfions,  that  is,  w  and  h  ;  for 


Wv  h 
zv~j-  2  h 


;  therefore  •mzz  _ 2A 

4^ 


n 

TvTcan 

•depth, 


A-  wh9  and  d=z 

+- 
2  d 

3.  If  d  be  known,  and  one  of  the  dimenfions  be 

given,  we  can  find  the  other  ;  for  d  in  — gives 

2  h  d  ,  »  <1 v  d 

w: r- - ,  and  h  - - 

h — d  *tv — 2  d 

4.  If  the  velocity  V  and  the  flope  S  for  a  river  in 
train  be  given,  we  can  find  the  mean  depth  ;  for  V  rr 

(7s-ws47,6~0’3)  ^T-C,!).  Whence 

we  deduce  \/~d  —  0,1  zn  ant* 


-s/s-ivs+7^  °’3 

?4  \/  d  to  this  quantity  +  o*1* 

•And  flope.  ^  We  can  deduce  the  flope  which  will  put  in  train 
a  river  whofe  channel  has  given  dimenfions.  We  make 

?-2Z.(v'^~°’1.) _ =  v/S.  This  fliould  be  =  ^  S 

V+o,3(W-o,0 

— Hi  >v/S  4-1,6,  which  we  correal  by  trials,  which  will 
tbe  exemplified  when  we  apply  thefe  dodrines  to  prac¬ 
tice. 

Having  thus  eflahlifhed  the  relation  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumflances  of  the  form  of  the  channel  to  our 
general  formula,  we  proceed  to  confider, 

§  2.  The  gradations  of  ’velocity  from  the  middle  of  the 
flream  to  the  Jtdes . 

The  knowledge  of  this  is  necefTary  for  undemanding 
the  regimen  of  a  river  ;  for  it  is  the  velocity  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  in  contadl  with  the  bed  which  produces  any 
change  in  it,  and  occafions  any  preference  of  one  to 
another,  in  refpeft  of  regimen  or  {liability.  Did  thefe 
circumflances  not  operate,  the  water,  true  to  the  laws 
ot  hydraulics,  and  confined  within  the  bounds  which 
have  been  afiigned  them,  would  neither  enlarge  nor  di- 
m*rfh  the  area  of  the  channel.  But  this  is  all  that  we 
can  promife  of  waters  perfedlly  clear,  running  in  pipes 
or  hewn  channels.  But  rivers,  brooks,  and  fmaller 
flreams  cany  along  waters  loaded  with  mud  or  fand, 
which  they  depofit  wherever  their  velocity  is  checked  r 
and  they  tear  up,  op  the  other  hand,  the  materials  of 
the  channel  wherever  their  velocity  is  fufficiently  great. 
Nature,  indeed,  aims  continually  at  an  equilibrium,  and 
works  vvithout  ceafing  to  perpetuate  her  own  perform¬ 
ances,  by  eftablifhmg  an  equality  of  aaion  and  reac- 
I  ™;  ,  Py°PortloninS  t!>e  forms  and  dlrea.on  of  the 

motions  to  her  agents,  and  to  local  circumftances.  Her 
work  is  flow  out  unceafing  ;  and  what  {he  cannot  ac- 
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of  our  rivers  have  acquired  fome  liability,  becaufe  thev  ' - - - - 

are  the  labour  of  ages  ;  and  it  is  to  time  that  we  owe 
thofe  deep  and  wide  valleys  which  receive  and  confine 
our  rivers  in  channels,  which  are  now  coufolidated,  and 
with  Hopes  which  have  been  gradually  moderated,  to 
that  they  no  longer  either  ravage  our  habitations  or  JS 
confound  our  boundaries.  Art  may  imitate  nature,  and  Nature  re 
by  direfling  her  operations  (which Vue  flill  carries  on  ac-  !>e  imitated 
cording  to  her  own  imprefcriptible  laws)  according  to 
our  views,  we  can  haften  her  progrefs,  and  accomplifh  ihean7 
our  purpofe,  during  the  fhort  period  of  human  life. 

But  we  can  do  this  only  by  fludying  the  unalterable  laws 
of  mechaiiifm.  Thefe  are  prefented  to  us  by  fpontane- 
oiis  nature.  Frequently  we  remain  ignorant  of  their 
foundation  :  but  it  is  not  necefTary  for  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  fubje&  that  he  have  the  talents  of  the  fena- 
tor  ;  he  can  profit  by  the-flatute  without  underfiand- 
ing  its  grounds.  It  is  fo  in  the  prefent  inflance.  We 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  infer  the  law  of  retardation 
obferved  in  the  filaments  of  a  running  flream  fn  \.\  any 
found  mechanical  principle.  The  problem,  however, 
does  not  appear  beyond  our  powers,  if  we  affume,  with 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  velocity  of  any  particular 
filament  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  thofe  of  the 
filaments  immediately  adjoining.  We  may  be  allured, 
that  the  filament  in  the  axis  of  an  inclined  cylindrical 
tube,  of  which  the  current  is  in  train,  moves  the  faftefl, 
and  that  all  thofe  in  the  fame  circumference  round  it  are 
moving  with  one  velocity,  and  that  the  floweflare 
thofe  which  glide  along  the  pipe.  We  may  affirm  the 
fame  thing  of  the  motions  in  a  femi-cylindrical  inclined 
channel  conveying  an  open  flream.  But  even  in  thefe 
we  have  not  yet  demonflrated  the  ratio  between  the 
extreme  velocities,  nor  in  the  different  circles.  This 
mud  be  decided  experimentally. 

And  here  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr  de 
Buat.  .  He  has  compared  the  velocity  in  the  axis  of  a 
prodigious  number  and  variety  of  flreams,  differing  in 
fize,  form,  flope,  and  velocity,  and  has  computed  in 
them  all  the  mean  velocity,  by  meafnring  the  quantities 
of  water  difeharged  in  a  given  time.  Kis  method  of 
meafuring  the  bottom  velocity  was  Ample  and  juft.  He 
threw  in  a  goofeberry,  as  nearly  as  pcflible,  of  the  fame 
fpeeifie  gravity  with  the  water.  It  was  carried  along 
the  bottom  almoft  without  touching  it.  See  Resist- 
ancf.  of  Fluids ,  n°  67. 

.  ?ic  Covered  the  following  laws  :  I.  In  fmall  velo-Lawsof 
cities  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is  to  that  at  the  bottom  The  velocf- 
’in  a  ratio  of  confiderable  inequality.  2.  This  ratio  di-tie*  ®f  dif~ 
minilhes  as  the  velocity  increafes,  and  in  very  great  ve-  [ions  of  the 
locities  approaches  to  the  ratio  of  equality.  3.  What  flream. 
was  moil  remarkable  was,  that  neither  the  magnitude  of 
the  channel,  nor  its  Hope,  had  any  influence  in  changing 
this  proportion,  while  the  mean  velocity  remained  the 
fame.  Nay,  though  the  flream  ran  on  a  channel  co¬ 
vered  with  pebbles  or  coarfe  fand,  no  difference  worth 
minding  was  to  be  obferved  from  the  velocity  over  a 
poliflied  channel.  4.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is 
conflant,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  alfo  conflant,  and 
is  not  affecled  by  the  depth  of  water  or  magnitude  of 
the  flream.  In  fome  experiments  the  depth  Vas  thrice 
the.  width,  and  in  others  the  width  was  thrice  the  depth. 

This  changed  the  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
8  feaioi* 
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ftction  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rubbing  part,  but  made 
no  change  on  the  ratio  of  the  velocities.  This  is  a 
thing  which  no  theory  could  point  out. 

Another  moll  important  fact  was  alfo  the  refult  of 
his  obfervation,  viz.  that  the  mean  velocity  in  any  pipe  or 
open  fream  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  velocity  in 
the  axis  and  the  velocity  at  the  fides  of  a  pipe  or  bottom 
of  an  open Jlream .  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  in  the  axis  to  the  velocity  at  the 
bottom  diminilhed  as  the  mean  velocity  increafed.  This 
variation  he  was  enabled  to  exprefs  in  a  very  fimple 
manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  remembered,  and  to  enable 
US'  to  tell  any  one  of  them  by  obferving  another. 

If  we  take  unity  from  the  fquare  root  of  the  fuper - 
feial  velocity ,  exprejfed  in  inches ,  the  fquare  of  the  remain  * 
der  is  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is 
the  half  fum  of  thefe  two.  Thus,  if  the  velocity  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftream  be  25  inches  per  fecond,  its  fquare 
root  is  five  ;  from  which  if  we  take  unity,  there  remains 
four.  The  fquare  of  this,  oy  1 6,  is  the  velocity  at 
2  5+16 

the  bottom,  and' - “ — or  20I,  is  the  mean  velo¬ 

city. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  moil  ufcful  piece  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the  ft  ream 
is  the  eafieft  meafured  of  all,,  by  any  light  fmall  body 
floating  down  it  ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is  the  one 
which  regulates  the  train,  the  difeharge,  the  effeft  on 
machines,  and  all  the  moft  important  confequences. 

We  may  exprefs  this  by  a  formula  of  moft  eafy  re¬ 
collection.  Let  V  be  the  mean  velocity,  v  the  velo¬ 
city  in  the  axis,  and  u  the  velocity  at  the  bottom ;  we 

~  /=—  ‘ - *  v  -+■  u 

have  u  =  V  v  —  1 ,  and  V  =r - *  # 


Alfo  v  =  (\/V  — i  anc*  v  =  (  V  u  +  05* 

V  =  {sfv — t)2  and*V  is.  (/>/«+ 4  )?+L 


E  R. 

u  =r  (  —  I  y  and  a  =  (^Ty  _  >  —  4  )’. 

Alfo  V — u  2  v^V 4  and  v  — -  V,  ==  V  —  v>  =: 

that  is,  the  difference  between  thefe  velo- 
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cities  increafes  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
mean  velocities  diminifhed  by  a  fmall  conftant  quan¬ 
tity-  . 

This  may  perhaps  give  the  mathematicians  fome  help 
in  afeertaining  the  law  of  degradation  from  the  axis 
to  the  Tides.  Thus,  in  a  cylindrical  pipe,  we  may  con* 
ceive  the  current  a6  confiding  of  an  infinite  number  of 
cylindrical  fhells  Aiding  within  each  other  like  the  draw 
tubes  of  a  fpy-glafs.  Each  of  thefe  is  in  equilibrio,  or 
as  much  accelerated  by  the  one  within  it  as  it  is  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  one  without ;  therefore  as  the  momentum 
of  each  dimiuifhes  in  the  proportion  of  its  diameter 
(the  thicknefs  being  fuppofed  the  fame  in  all),  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  feparation  mult  increafe  by  a  certain  law  from 
the  fides  to  the  axis.  The  magnitude  of  the  fmall  con¬ 
ftant  quantity  here  fpoken  of  feems  to  fix  this  law. 

The  place  of  the  mean  velocity  could  not  be  diico-p}a^f 
vered  with  any  precilion.  *  In  moderate  velocities  it  the  mean 
was  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  onc-Afth  of  the  depth  velocity 
diftant  from  the  bottom.  In  very  great  velocities 
was  fenfibly  higher,  but  never  in  the  middle  of  the 
depth. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  three  velocities  is  of  great 
importance.  The  fuperficial  velocity  is  eafily  obferved; 
hence  the  mean  velocity  is  eafily  computed.  This  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  feftion  gives  the  expence  ;  and  if  we  alfo 
meafure  the  expanded  border,  and  then  obtain  the  mean 
depth  (or  y^),  we  can,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  mo¬ 
tion,  deduce  the  flope ;  or,  knowing  the  ftope,  we  catv 
deduce  any  of  the  other  circumftances. 

The  following  table  of  thefe  three  velocities  will  fave 
the  trouble  of  calculation  in  one  of  the  moft  frequent 
qneftions  of  hydraulics. 
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Table  of 
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velocities. 


Velocity  in  Inches. 

Velocity  in  Inches. 

Sur¬ 

face. 

Bottom, 

Mean. 

i 

’jur- 

race 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

1 

0,000 

0,5 

34 

23,339 

28,660 

2 

Of*  7  2 

I,o8  I 

35 

24,167 

29  583 

3 

°>5  37 

1,768 

36 

2  5, 

3°> 5 

4 

h 

2,5 

37 

25,827 

3i.4i3 

5 

0526 

3,263 

26,667 

32,333 

6 

2,1. 

4,050 

39 

27>5 ( 

33,255 

7 

2,709 

4,854 

40 

28,345 

34,172 

8 

3>34z 

5,67 

41 

29,192 

35,096 

9 

4> 

6,5 

42 

30,030 

36.017 

iO 

4,674 

.7,337 

43 

30,880 

36.940 

1 1 

5,369 

8,184 

44 

31,742 

37,871 

1 2 

6,07 1 

9,036 

45 

32,58' 

38,790 

l3 

6,786 

9,893 

46 

33,432 

39,7i6 

J4 

7,5 '3 

10,756 

47 

34,293 

40,646 

1? 

8,254 

1 1,622 

48 

35,151 

4I>57° 

16 

■  9, 

I2>5 

49 

36, 

4  M 

1 7 

1  9,753 

i3>3/6 

5° 

36,857 

43,428 

18 

10,463 

M.231 

5 1 

37,712 

44,356 

i9 

11,283 

I  I5,'4' 

52 

38,564 

45,282 

20 

1 2,055 

!  22,674 

!  16,027 

53 

39,438 

46,219 

21 

!  *6,837 

54 

40,284 

47^42 

22 

13,616 

1 7,808 

55 

41,165 

48,082 

23 

;  I4>402 

18,701 

56 

42,016 

49,008 

24 

'5,194 

19>597 

57 

42,968 

49,984 

.25 

!  16, 

20,5 

58 

43,77' 

50,886 

26  16,802 

21,401 

59 

44,636 

51,818 

27 

17,606 

i  22»3°3 

60 

45,509 

52,754 

28 

,  18,421 
19,228 

;  23,210 

61 

46,376 

53,688 

29 

|  24?JI4 

62 

47,259 

54,629 

3° 

•  20,044 
20,857 

1  25,022 

63 

48,136 

55,568 

3T 

25,924 

64 

49, 

49.872 

56,5 

32 

21,678 

26,839 

65 

57,436 

33 

22,506 

27,753 

|  66 

5o,75i 

58,376 

Velocity  m  Inches. 


Sur¬ 

face. 


67 

6S 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 
73 

79 

80 

81 

82 
«3 
*4 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 


Bottom.  Mean, 


5^639 

52.5-05 

53.3  92 
54.273 
55045 
56,025 
56,862 

57.79° 

58,687 

59.568 
60,451 
61,340 
62,209 
63,107 
64, 

64,883 

65,780 

66,651 

67.568 
68,459 

f>9.339 

70,224 

7|>i32 
72,01  2 

72?9X  5 
73.738 
74>7  *9 
75.603 

7^5 1 
77,370 

73»3°5 

79>I92 

80,120 

81, 


59>3I9 

60,252 

61,196 

62,136 

63,072 

64,01 2 

64.932 

65.895 

66,843 

67,784 

68,725 

69,670 

70,605 

71,553 

72,5 

73.441 

74-39° 

75,325 

76,284 

77,229 

78,169 

79,112 

80,066 

8i,co6 

81,957 

•  82,894 

83,859 

84,801 

85,755 

86,685 

87,652  * 

88,596 

89,56 

9°»5 


The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  of 
the  greateft  ufe  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  a£lion 
of  the  dream  on  its  bed  ;  and  we  fhall  now  make  fome 
obfervations  on  this  particular. 

Operation  Every  kind  of  foil  has  a  certain  velocity  confident 
of  the  with  the  dabiiity  of  the  channel.  A  greater  velocity 
its^cd  °n  "vvou^  enakle  the  waters  to  tear  it  up,  and  a  fmaller  ve- 
’  locity  would  permit  the  depofition  of  more  moveable 
materials  from  above.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  for  the 
dabiiity  of  a  river,  that  the  accelerating  forces  are  fo 
adjuded  to  the  fize  and  figure  of  its  channel  that  the 
current  may  be  in  train  ;  it  mud  alfo  be  in  equilibrio 
with  the  tenacity  of  the  channel. 

We  learn  from  obfervatiou,  that  a  velocity  of  three 
inches  per  fecond  at  the  bottom  will  juft  begin  to  work 
upon  fine  clay  fit  for  pottery,  and  however  firm  and 
compadl  it  may  be,  it  will  tear  it  up.  Yet  no  beisare 
more  dable  than  clay  when  the  velocities  do  not  exceed 
this  :  for  the  water  foon  takes  away  the  impalpable 
particles  of  the  fuperficial  clay,  leaving  the  particles  of 
land  dicking  by  their  lower  half  in  the  red  of  the  clay, 
which  they  now  protedl,  making  a  very  permanent  bot¬ 
tom,  if  the  dream  does  not  bring  down  gravel  or  coarfe 
fimd,  which  will  rub  off  this  very  thin  crud,  and  allow 


another  layer  to  he  worn  off ;  a  velocity  of  fix  inches 
will  lift  fine  fand ;  eight  inches  will  lift  fand  as  coarfe 
as  linfeed  ;  1  2  inches  will  fweep  along  fine  gravel ;  24 
inches  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  an  inch  diameter; 
and  it  requires  three  feet  per  fecond  at  the  bottom 
to  fweep  along  diivery  angular  dones  of  the  fize  of  an 

^The  manner  in  which  unwearied  nature  carries  on  How8*tl% 
fome  of  thefe  operations  is  curious,  and  deferves  to  he  riej  0n. 
noticed  a  little.  All  mud  recoiled  the  narrow  ridges 
or  winkles  which  are  left  on  the  land  by  a  temporary 
frefh  or  dream.  They  are  obferved  to  lie  acrofs  the 
dream,  and  each  ridge  confids  of  a  deep  face  AD,  BF 
(fig.  H.)  which  looks  down  the  dream,  and  a  gentler 
dope  DB,  FC,  which  conne&s  this  with  the  next  ridge. 

As  the  dream  comes  over  the  fird  deep  AD,  it  is  di¬ 
rected  almod  perpendicularly  againft  the  point  E  im¬ 
mediately  below  D,  and  thus  it  gets  hold  oi  a  particle 
of  coarfe  fand,  which,  it  could  not  have  detached  from 
the  red  had  it  been  moving  parallel  to  the  furface  of  it. 

It  ealily  rolls  it  up  the  gentle  dope  EB  ;  arrived  there, 
the  particle  tumbles  over  the  ridge,  and  lies  clofe  at  the 
bottom  of  it  at  E,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  little 
eddy,  which  is  formed  in  the  very  angle  ;  other  par¬ 
ticles 
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tides  lying  about  E^are  treated  in  the  fame  way,  and, 
tumbling  over  the  ridge  B,  cover  the  firfl  particle,  and 
now  proted  it  effe&ually  from  any  further  difiurbance. 
The  fame  operation  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  each 
ridge.  The  brow  or  deep  of  the  ridge  gradually  ad¬ 
vances  down  the  dream,  and  the  whole  fet  change  their 
places,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  aclbf ;  and 
after  a  certain  time  the  particle  which  was  depo- 
fited  at  F  is  found  in  an  unprote&ed  fituation,  as  it 
was  in  E,  and  it  now  makes  another  flep  down  the 
flream. 

The  Abbe  Boffin  found,  that  when  the  velocity  of 
the  dream  was  jud  fufficient  for  lifting  the  fand  (and  a 
fmall  excefs  hindered  this  operation  altogether)  a  ridge 
advanced  about  20  feet  in  a  day. 

Since  the  current  carries  off  the  mod  moveable  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  channel,  it  leaves  the  bottom  covered  with 
the  remaining  coarfer  fand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  larger 
dones.  To  thefe  are  added  many  which  come  down 
the  dream  while  it  is  more  rapid,  and  alfo  many  which 
roll  in  from  the  fides  as  the  banks  wear  away.  All 
thefe  form  a  bottom  much  more  folid  and  immoveable 
than  a  bottom  of  the  medium  foil  would  have  been. 
But  this  does  not  always  maintain  the  channel  in  a  per¬ 
manent  fonn  ;  but  frequently  occafions  great  changes, 
by  obliging  the  current,  in  the  event  of  any  fudden  frefh 
or  fwell,  to  enlarge  its  bed,  and  even  to  change  it  alto¬ 
gether,  by  working  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  fince 
it  cannot  work  downwards.  It  is  generally  from  fuch 
accumulation  of  gravel  and  pebbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  that  rivers  change  their  channels. 

It  remains  to  afeertain,  in  abfolute  meafures,  the  force 
which  a  current  really  exerts  in  attempting  to  drag 
along  with  it  the  materials  of  its  channel ;  and  which 
will  produce  this  effeft  unlefs  redded  by  the  inertia  of 
thefe  materials.  It  is  therefore  of  pra&ical  import¬ 
ance  to  know  this  force. 

Nor  is  it  abdrufe  or  difficult.  For  when  a  current 
is  in  train,  the  accelerating  force  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  refiftance,  and  is  therefore  its  immediate  meafure. 
Now  this  accelerating  force  is  precifely  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  of  water  in  motion  multiplied  by 
the  fradtion  which  exprefles  the  dope.  The  mean  depth 
being  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  fe&ion  divided  by 
the  border,  the  fe&ion  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
mean  depth  multiplied  by  the  border.  Therefore,  call¬ 
ing  the  border  b ,  and  the  mean  depth  d ,  we  have  the 
fe&ion  —  db.  The  body  of  water  in  motion  is^there- 
for edbs  (becaufe  j-  was  the  flant  length  of  a  part 
whofe  difference  of  elevation  is  1),  and  the  accelerating 

force  is  d  b  s  or  db .  But  if  we  would  only  cond- 

der  this  reddance  as  correfponding  to  an  unit  of  the 
length  of  the  channel,  we  mud  divide  the  quantity  db 

db 

by  sy  and  the  reddance  is  then  —  And  if  we  would 

condder  the  reddance  only  for  an  unit  of  the  border, 
we  mud  divide  this  expreffion  by  b  ;  and  thus  this  re- 
ddance  (taking  an  inch  for  the  unit)  will  be  expreffed 
for  one  fquare  inch  of  the  bed  by  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  which  has  a  fquare  inch  for  its  bafe,  and 
d  t 

J  for  its  height.  And  ladly,  if  E  be  taken  for  any  gi¬ 
ven  fuperdcial  extent  of  the  channel  or  bed,  and  F  the 
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obflrudtion  which  we  condder  as  a  fort  of  fri&ion,  we 
Ed 

fhall  have  F  =  — 
s  * 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  in  pounds  the 
reddance  or  fridlion  on  a  fquare  yard  of  a  channel 
whofe  current  is  in  train,  which  is  10  feet  wide,  four 
feet  deep,  and  has  a  Hope  of  one  foot  in  a  mile.  Here 
E  is  nine  feet.  Ten  feet  width  and  four  feet  depth  give 
a  fedlion  of  40  feet.  The  border  is  18  feet.  There- 
40 

fore  d  =  ^  ■=  2,1 1 1 1,  and  s  is  5280.  Therefore  the 

fridiion  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whofe  bafe 
2,1 1 1 1 

is  nine  feet,  and  heignt  ^  ^ g”-- ,  or  nearly  3-/^  ounces 
avoirdupois. 


§  3.  Settlement  of  the  Beds  of  Rivers . 

*  g  _ 

He  who  looks  with  a  carelefs  eye  at  a  map  of  tlie  plfclty 
world,  is  apt  to  condder  the  rivers  which  ramble  over  and  wifrfom 
its  furface  as  a  chance-medley  difpodtion  of  the  drainers  -Uiplayed  in 
which  carry  off  the  waters.  But  it  will  afford  a  mod 
agreeable  object  to  a  condderate  and  contemplative0 
mind,  to  take  it  up  in  this  very  dmple  light ;  and  having 
conddered  the  many  ways  in  which  the  drenched  fur- 
face  might  have  been  cleared  of  the  fuperduous  waters,  to 
attend  particularly  to  the  very  way  which  nature  has 
followed.  Iu  following  the  troubled  waters’ of  a  moun¬ 
tain  torrent,  or  the  pure  dreams  which  trickle  from 
their  bafes,  till  he  fees  them  fwallowed  up  in  the  ocean, 
and  in  attending  to  the  many  varieties  in  their  motions* 
he  will  be  delighted  with  obferving  how  the  dmple  laws 
of  mechanifm  are  made  fo  fruitful  in  good  confequences, 
both  by  modifying  the  motions  of  the  waters  tliem- 
felves,  and  alfo  by  inducing  new  forms  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  dtted  for  re-adling  on  the  waters,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  thefe  very  modifications  of  their  motions  which 
render  them  fo  benedcial.  The  permanent  beds  of  ri¬ 
vers  are  by  no  means  fortuitous  gutters  haftily  fcooped 
out  by  dafhing  torrents ;  but  both  they  and  the  valleys 
through  whiclx  they  flow  are  the  patient  but  unceafing 
labours  of  nature,  prompted  by  goodnefs  and  diyedled 
by  wifdom. 

Whether  we  trace  a  river  from  the  torrents  which 
colledl  the  fuperfluons  waters  of  heaven,  or  from  the 
fp rings  which  difeharge  what  would  otherwife  be  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  ina&ivity,  each  feeder  is  but  a 
little  rill  which  could  not  ramble  far  from  its  fcanty 
fource  among  growing  plants  and  abforbent  earth, 
without  being  fucked  up  and  evaporated,  did  it  not 
meet  with  other  rills  in  its  courfe.  When  united  they 
form  a  body  of  water  flill  inconfiderable,  but  much 
more  able,  by  its  bulk,  to  overcome  the  little  obftacles 
to  its  motion  ;  and  the  rivulet  then  moves  with  greater 
fpeed,  as  we  have  now  learned.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
furface  expofed  to  evaporation  and  abfuvpUon  is  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  union  of  the  rills.  Four  equal  rills  have 
only  the  furface  of  two  when  united.  Thus  the  por¬ 
tion  which  efcapes  arreflmejit,  and  .travels  downward, 
is  continually  increafing.  This  is  a  happy  adjuftment 
to  the  other  operations  of  nature.  W ere  it  otherwife, 
the  lower  and  more  valuable  countries  would  be  loaded 
with  the  paffing  waters  in  addition  to  their  own  fur- 
plus  rains,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fea 
would  be  almofl  covered  by  the  drains  of  the  interior 
N  n  countries 
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Theory,  countries.  But,  fortunately,  thefe  puffing  waters  occu- 
py  le^s  roo7n  as  the7  advance,  and  by  this  wife  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  moil  Ample  means,  not  only  are  the  fuper- 
fluous  waters  drained  off  from  our  fertile  fields,  but  the 
drains  themfelves  become  an  ufeful  part  of  the  country 
by  their  magnitude.  Thev.  become  the  habitation  of 
a  prodigious  number  of  fifh.es,  which  fliare  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  bounty;  and  they  beco the  the  means  of  mutual 
communication  of  all  the  blci.ungs  of  cultivated  focietv* 
The  vague  ramblings  of  the  rivers  fcatter  them  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  bring  them  to  every  door.  It 
h  not  even  an  indifferent  circumflance,  that  they  gather 
ftrength  to  cut  out  deep  beds  for  themfelves.  By  this 
means  they  cut  open  many  fprings.  Without  this,  the 
produce  of  a  heavy  fhower  would  make  a  fvvamp  which 
would  not  dry  up  in  many  days.  And  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fame  heat  which  is  neceffary  for  the 
vigorous  growth  of  ufeful  plants  will  produce  a  very 
copious  evaporation.  This  muff  return  in  fhowers 
much  too  copious  for  immediate  vegetation,  and  the 
overplus  would  be  definitive.  Is  it  not  pleafaut  to 
contemplate  this  adjuftment  of  the  great  operations  of 
nature,  fo  different  from  each  other,  that  if  chance  alone 
dire&ed  the  detail,  it  was  almofi  an  infinite  odds  that 
g  the  earth  would  be  uninhabitable  ? 

Their  ef-  But  let  us  follow  the  waters  in  their  operations,  and 
fe<fi  on  the  note  the  face  of  the  countries  through  which  they  flow; 
o  untries  attending  to.  the  breadth,  the  depth,  and  the  Hope  of 
whrht  he  valk>'S>  we  Awll  convinced  that  their  prefent  fitu- 

pafs.  ^  ation  is  extremely  different  from  what  it  was  in  ancient 

days  ;  and  that  the  valleys  themfelves  are  the  works  of 
the  rivers,  or  at  leaft  of  waters  which  have  defeended 
from  the  heights,  loaded  with  all  the  lighter  matters 
which  they  were  able  to  bring  away  with  them.  Fhe 
rivers  flow  now  in  beds  which  have  a  confiderable  per¬ 
manency  ;  but  this  has  been  the  work  of  ages.  This 
has  given  liability,  both  by  filling  up  and  iraoothing 
the  valleys,  and  thus  leflening  the  changing  caufes,  and 
alfo  by  hardening  the  beds  themfelves,  which  are  now 
covered  with  aquatic  plants,  and  lined  with  the  flones, 
gravel,  and  coaifer  fand,  out  of  which  all  the  lighter 
matters  have  been  wafhed  away. 

The  furface  of  the  high-  grounds,  is  undergoing  a 
continual  change ;  and  the  ground  on  which  we  now 
walk  is  by  no  means  the  fame  which  was  trodden  by 
our  remote  anceftors.  The  fhowers  from  heaven  carry 
down  into  the  valleys,  or  fweep  along  by  the  torrents, 
a  part  of  the  foil  which  covers  the  heights  and  fleeps. 
The  torrents  carry  this  foil  into  the  brooks,  and  thefe 
deliver  part  of  it  ‘  into  the  great  rivers,  and  thefe  dif- 
charge  into  the  fea  this  fertilizing  fat  of  the  earth, 
where  it  is  fwallowed  up,  and  forever  loft  for  the  pur- 
poles  of  vegetation.  Thus  the  hillocks  lofe  of  their 
height,  the  valleys  are  filled  up,  and  the  mountains  are 
laid  bare,  and  fhovv  their  naked  precipices,  which  for¬ 
merly  were  covered  over  with  a  flefh  and  flein,  but  now 
look  like  the  fkeleton  of  this  globe.  The  low  coun¬ 
tries,  raifed  and  nourifhed  for  fome  time  by  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  high  lands,  will  go  in  their  turn  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  ocean  ;  and  then  the  earth,  reduced  to  a 
dreary  flat,  will  become  an  immenfe  uninhabitable  mafs. 
This  cataftrophe  is  far  diftant,  becaufe  this  globe  is  in  its 
youth,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  certain  ;  and  the  united  la¬ 
bours  of  the  human  race  could  not  long  protradl  the  term. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  can  trace  a  beneficent 
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purpofe,  and  a  nice  adjufiment  of  feemingly  remote  cir-  Theory, 

cumftances.  The  grounds  near  the  fources  of  all  our - « — 

rivers  are  indeed  gradually  ft  ripped  of  their  mofl  fertile  Benefj'cenc* 
ingredients.  But  had  they  retained  them  for  ages,  the  difpUyed  * 
fentient  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  at  leaft  the  nobler  in  the 
animals,  with  man  at  their  head,  would  not  have  derived 
much  advantage  from  it.  The  general  laws  of  nature 
produce  changes  in  our  atmofphere  which  mail  ever 
render  thefe  great  elevations  unfruitful.  That  ge¬ 
nial  warmth,  which  is  equally  neeeflary  for  the  ufeful 
plant  as  for  the  animal  which  lives  on  it,  is  confined  to 
the  lower  grounds.  The  earth,  which  on  the  top  of 
mount  Hsemus  could  only  bring  forth  mofs  and  dittany, 
when  brought  into  the  gardens  of  Spalatro,  produced 
pot  herbs  fo  luxuriant,  that  Dioclefian  told  his  colleague 
Maximian  that  he  had  more  pleafure  in  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  the  Pvoman  empire  could  confer.  Thus  na. 
ture  not  only  provides  us  manure,  but  conveys  it  to  our 
fields.  She  even  keeps  it  fafe  in  ftore  for  us  till  it  fhall 
be  wanted.  The  tradls  of  country  which  are  but  new¬ 
ly  inhabited  by  man,  fueb  as  great  part  of  America, 
and  the  newly  difeovered  regions  of  Terra  Auftralis, 
are  ftill  almoft  occupied  by  marflies  and  lakes,  Or  covered 
with  impenetrable  forefts ;  and  they  would  remain  long 
enough  in  this  ftate,  if  population,  continually  increa- 
fing,  did  not  increafe  induftry,  and  multiply  the  haud3 
of  cultivators  along  with  their  neceffities.  The  Author 
of  Nature  was  alone  able  to  form  the  huge  ridges  of 
the  mountains,  to  model  the  hillocks  and  the  valleys,  to 
mark  out  the  courfes  of  the  great  rivers,  and  give  the 
fir  ft  trace  to  every  rivulet ;  but  has  left  to  man  the  talk 
of  draining  his  own  habitation  and  the  fields  which  are 
to  fupport  him,  bccaufe  this  is  a  talk  not  beyond  his 
powers.  It  was  therefore  of  immenfe  advantage  to 
him  that  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  into  which  he  has 
not  yet  penetrated  Ihould  remain  covered  with  lakes, 
marfhes,  and  forefts,  which  keep  in  ftore  the  juice  of 
the  earth,  which  the  influence  of  the  air  and  the  vivi¬ 
fying  warmth  of  the  fun  would  have  expended  long 
ere  now  in  ufelefs  vegetation,  and  which  the  rains  of 
heaven  would  have  fwept  into  the  fea,  had  they  not 
been  thus  prote&ed  by  their  fituation  or  their  cover. 

It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  man  to  open  up  thefe 
mines  of  hoarded  wealth,  and  to  thank  the  Author  of 
all  good,  who  has  thus  hulbanded  them  for  his  ufe,  and 
left  them  as  a  rightful  heritage  for  thofe  of  after  days. 

The  earth  had  not  in  the  remote  ages,  as  in  our  day, 
thofe  great  canals,  thofe  capacious  voiders,  always  ready 
to  drain  off  the  rain  waters  (of  which  only  part  is  ab- 
forbed  by  the  thirfty  ground),  and  the  pure  waters 
of  the  fprings  from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  rivers 
did  not  then  exift,  a jr  were  only  torrents,  whofe  waters, 
confined  by  the  gullies  and  glens,  are  ieatching  for  a 
place  to  efcape.  Hence  arife  thofe  numerous  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  great  continents,  of  which  there  are  ftill 
remarkable  relicks  in  North  America,  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  will  difappear,  and  become  champaign 
countries.  The  moft  remote  from  the  fea,  unable  to 
contain  its  waters,  finds  an  ifliie  through  fome  gorge  of 
the  hills,  and  pours  over  its  fuperfluous  waters  into  a 
lower  bafon,  which,  in  its  turn,  difeharges  its  contents 
into  another,  and  the  laft  of  the  chain  delivers  its  wa¬ 
ters  by  a  river  into  the  ocean.  The  communication 
was  originally  begun  by  a  fimple  overflowing  at  the 
low  eft  part  of  the  margin.  This  made  a  torrent,  which 

quickly 
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quickly  deepened  its  bed  ;  and  this  circumftance  increa- 
fine  its  velocity,  as  we  have  feen,  would  extend  this 
deepening  backward  to  the  lake,  and  draw  off  more  ot 
its  waters.  The  work  would  go  on  rapidly  at  lu  ll,  while 
earth  and  fmall  ftones  only  refilled  the  labours  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  thefe  being  waihed  away,  and  the  channel 
hollowed  out  to  the  firm  rock  on  all  fides,  the  operation 
mull  go  on  very  (lowly,  till  the  immenfe  cafcade  fitall 
undermine  what  it  cannot  break  off,  and  then  a  new 
difeharee  will  commence,  and  a  quantity  of  flat  ground 
will  emerge  all  round  the  lake.  The  torrent,  in  the 
mean  time,  makes  its  way  down  the  country,  and  digs 
a  canal,  which  may  be  called  the  firft  (ketch  of  a  river, 
which  will  deepen  and  widen  its  bed  continually,  i  lie 
waters  of  feveral  bafons  united,  and  running  together  in 
a  great  body,  will  (according  to  the  principles  we  have 
eftabliflied)  have  a  much  greater  velocity,  with  the 
fame  Hope,  than  thofe  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  continent ;  and  the  film  of  them  all  united  m 
the  bafon  next  the  fea,  after  having  broken  through 
its  natural  mound,  will  make  a  prodigious  torrent, 


which  will  dig  for  itfelf  a  bed  fo  much  the  deeper  as  it 
has  more  (lope  and  a  greater  body  of  waters.  . 

The  formation  of  the  firft  valleys,  by  cutting  open 
manv  fprings  which  were  formerly  concealed  under 
ground,  will  add  to  the  mafs  of  running  waters,  and 
contribute  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  thefe  bafons.  in 
courfe  of  time  many  of  them  will  difappear,  and  flat  val¬ 
leys  among  the  mountains  and  hills  are  the  traces  of  their 
former  exiftence. 

When  nature  thus  traces  out  the  courfes  ot  future 
rivers,  it  is  to  be  expe&ed  that  thofe  ftreams  will  molt 
detpen  their  channels  which  in  their  approach  to  the 
fea  receive  into  their  bed  the  greatell  quantities  ot 
rain  and  fpring  waters,  and  that  towards  the  middle  of 
the  continent  they  will  deepen  their  channels  lefs.  In 
thefe  laft  fituations  the  natural  Hope  of  the  fields 
caufes  the  rain-water,  rills,  and  the  little  rivulets  from 
the  fprings,  to  feek  their  way  to  the  nvers.  1  he  ground 
can  fink  only  by  the  flattening  of  the  lulls  and  high 
grounds  ;  and  this  mull  proceed  with  extreme  llownefs, 
becaufe  it  is  only  the  gentle,  though  inceffant,  work  of 
the  rains  and  fprings.  But  the  rivers,  increafing  in  bulk 
and  ftrength,  and  of  neceflity  flowing  over  every  thing, 
form  to  themfelves  capacious  beds  in  a  more  yielding 
foil,  and  dig  them  even  to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  beds  of  rivers  by  no  means  form  themfelves  in 
one  inclined  plane.  If  we  Ihould  fuppofe  a  canal  AB 
nvers  not  .  ,2j  perfe-&ly  ftraight  and  horizontal  at  B,  where 

°'me  it  joins  with  the  fea,  this  canal  would  really  be  .an  in¬ 
clined  "channel  of  greater  and  greater  (lope  as  it  is  far¬ 
ther  from  B.  This  is  evident ;  becaufe  gravity  is  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  angle 
CAB  contained  between  the  channel  and  the  plumb- 
line  at  A  is  fmaller  than  the  fimilar  angle  CDB  ;  and 
confequently  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  greater  in 
A  than  in  D.  Such  a  canal  therefore  would  make  the 
bed  of  a  river  ;  and  fome  have  thought  that  this  was 
the  real  form  of  nature’s  work  ;  but  the  fuppofition  is 
a  whim,  and  it  is  falfe.  No  river  has  a  Hope  at  all  ap- 
pioaching  to  this.  It  would  be  8  inches  declivity  in 
the  mile  next  the  ocean,  24  inches  in  the  fecond  mile, 
40  inches  in  the  third,  and  fo  on  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
(for  the  whole  elevation)  of  the  diltances  from  the  fea. 
Such  a  river  would  quickly  tear  up  its  bed  in  the  moun- 
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tains  (were  there  any  grounds  high  enough  to  receive  TlieoT  . 
it),  and,  except  its  firft  cafcade,  would  foon  acquire  a 
more  gentle  (lope.  But  the  fail  is,  and  it  is  the  refult 
of  the  imprefcriptible  laws  of  nature,  that  the  continued 
track  of  a  river  ft  a  fucceflion  of  inclined  channels, 
whofe  Hope  diminilhes  by  Heps  as  the  river  approaches 
to  the  fea.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay  that  tluS  refult* 
from  the  natural  Hope  of  the  countries  through  winch 
it  flows,  which  We  obferve  to  increafe  in  dechv.ty  as  we 
go  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent.  Vvere  it 
otherwife,  the  equilibrium  to  which  nature  aims  in  all 
her  operations  would  Hill  produce  the  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  Hope  of  livers.  Without  it  they  could  not 

be  in  a  permanent  train.  .  87 

That  we  may  more  eafily  form  a  notion  of  the  man- Hew  the 
ner  in  which  the  permanent  cou.fe  of  a  river  is  efe- permanent 
bliflicd,  let  us  fuppofe  a  dream  or  rivulet  sa  (hg.  >  river  ■„ 
far  up  the  country,  make  its  way  through  a  (oil  per-  cftabicfhed« 
fedlly  uniform  to  the  fea,  taking  the  court e  sabedej, 
and  receiving  the  permanent  additions  of  the  ftreams  g  a, 
bb,  ic ,  id,  le,  and  that  its  velocity  and  flope  in  all 
its  parts  are  fo  fuited  to  the  tenacity  of  the  ioil  and 
magnitude  of  its  fedion,  that  neither  do  its  waters  du¬ 
ring  the  annual  frefhes  tear  up  its  banks  or  deepen  it* 
bed,  nor  do  they  bring  down  from  the  high  lands  ma¬ 
terials  which  they  depofit  in  the  channel  in  times  ot 
fmaller  velocity.  Such  a  rivet  may  be  faid  to  be  in  a 
permanent  Jiate,  to  be  in  confers  ation,  or  to  have /lability . 

Let  us  call  this  Hate  of  a  river  its  regimes,  denoting 
by  the  word  the  proper  adjuftment  of  the  velocity  ot 
the  dream  to  the  tenacity  of  the  channel.  I  he  veio- 
city  of  its  regimen  mull  be  the  fame  throughout,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  this  which  regulates  its  a&ion  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  the  fame  from  its  head  to  the  lea.  That  its 
bed  may  have  liability,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current 
mull  be  conflant,  notwithftanding  the  inequality  ol  dii- 
charge  through  its  different  fedions  by  the  brocks 
which  it  receives  in  its  courfe,  and  notwithftanding  the 
augmentation  of  its  fe&ion  as  it  approaches  the  fea. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  behoved  this  exa£l  regimen  to 
commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the  working 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  river,  in  conceit  with  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  ocean,  which  always  keep  within  the  lame 
limits,  and  make  the  ultimate  level  invariable.  This 
working  will  begin  to  dig  the  bed,  giving  it  as  little 
breadth  as  poflible :  for  this  working  confifts  chiefty  m 
the  efforts  of  falls  and  rapid  ftreams,  which  anic  ot 
themfelves  in  every  channel  which  has  too  much  flope. 

1  he  bottom  deepens,  and  the  Tides  remain  very  fteep, 
till  they  are  undermined  and  crumble  dow  n  ;  and  being 
then  diluted  in  the  water,  they  are  carried  down  the 
ft  ream,  and  depofited  where  the  ocean  checks  its  fpeed. 

The  banks  crumble  down  anew,  the  valley  or  hollow 
forms  ;  but  the  fe&ion,  always  confined  to  its  bottom, 
cannot  acquire  a  great  breadth,  and  it  retains  a  good 
deal  of  the  form  of  the  trapezium  formerly  menuoned. 

In  this  manner  does  the  regimen  begin  to  be  eftabliihed 

from/to?.  ,  jt  1 

With  refpe&  to  the  next  part  d  r,  the  discharge  or 

produce  isdiminilhed  by  the  want  of  the  brook  l  e.  It 
mufttake  a  fimilar  form,  but  its  area  will  be  dmnmftied, 
in  order  that  its  velocity  may  be  the  fame;  and  its  mean 
depth  d  being  lefs  than  in  the  portion  ef  below,  the 
(lope  mull  be  greater.  Without  thefe  conditions  we 
could  not  have  the  uniform  velocity,  which  the  affumed 
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permanency  in  an  uniform  foil  neceffarily  fuppofes. 
Reafoning  after  the  fame  manner  for  all  the  portions 
c  d,  b  c,  a  b,  s  a,  we  fee  that  the  regimen  will  be  fuccef- 
fively  eftabliflied  in  them,  and  that  the  dope  neceffary 
for  this  purpofe  will' be  greater  as  we  approach  the  ri¬ 
ver  head.  The  vertical  fe&ion  or  profile  of  the  courfe 
of  the  river  s  abcdef  will  therefore  refemble  the  line 
SABCDEF  which  is  fetched  below,  having  its  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  varioufly  inclined  to  the  hoiizontal  line 
HF. 

Such  is  the  procefs  of  nature  to  be  obfcrved  in  every 
river  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  It  long  appeared  a 
kind  of  puzzle  to  the  theorifls  ;  and  it  was  this-  obfer- 
vation  of  the  increafing,  or  at  leaft  this  continued  velo¬ 
city  with  fmaller  dope,  as  the  rivers  increafed  by  the 
addition  of  their  tributary  dreams,  which  caufed  Gu- 
glielmirii  to  have  recourfe  to  his  new  principle,  the  ener¬ 
gy  of  deep  waters.  We  have  now  feen  in  what  this 
energy  confids.  It  is  only  a  greater  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion  remaining  in  the  middle  of  a  great  dream  of  wa¬ 
ter  after  a  quantity  has  been  retarded  by  the  fides  and 
bottom ;  and  we  fee  clearly,  that  fince  the  addition  of 
a  new  and  perhaps  an  equal  dream  does  not  occupy  a 
bed  of  double  furface,  the  proportion  of  the  retarda¬ 
tions  to  the  remaining  motion  mud  continually  diminifh 
as  a  river  increafes  by  the  addition  of  new  dreams.  If 
therefore  the  dope  were  not  diminifhed,  the  regimen 
would  be  dedroyed,  and  the  river  would  dig  up  its  chan¬ 
nel.  We  hare  a  full  confirmation  of  this  in  the  many 
works  which  have  been  executed  on  the  Po,  which  runs 
with  rapidity  through  a  rich  and  yielding  foil.  About 
the  year  1 6oo,  the  waters  of  the  Panaro,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  river,  were  added  to  the  Po  Grande ;  aqd  al¬ 
though  jt  brings  along  with  it  in  its  frefhes  a  vad  quan¬ 
tity  of  fand  and  mud,  it  has  greatly  deepened  the  whole 
Tronco  di  Venezia  from  the  confluence  to  the  fea. 
*1  his  point  was  clearly  afeertained  by  Manfredi  about 
the  1720,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  adjacent 
were  alarmed  by  the  project  of  bringing  in  the  waters 
of  the  Rlieno,  which  then  ran  through  the  Ferrarefe. 
Theii  fears  were  overcome,  and  the  Po  Grande  conti¬ 
nues  to  deepen  its  channel  every  day  with  a  prodigious 
advantage  to  the  navigat jons  ;  and  there  are  feveral  ex¬ 
tend  ve  marfhes  which  now  drain  off  by  it,  after  having 
been  for  ages  under  water  :  and  it  is  to  be  particularly 
remarked,  that  the  Rheno  is  the  fouled  river  in  its 
frefhes  of  any  in  that  country.-  We  infert  this  remark, 
becaufc  it  may  be  of  great  pradlical  utility,  as  pointing 
out  a  method  of  preferving  and  even  improving  the 
depth  of  rivers  or  drains  in  flat  countries,  which  is  not 
obvious,  and  rather  appears  improper  :  but  it  is  ftri&ly 
conformable  to  a  true  theory,  and  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  which  never  fails  to  adjud  every  thing  fo  as  to 
bring  about  an  equilibrium.  Whatever  the  declivity  of 
the  country  may  have  been  originally,  the  regimen  be¬ 
gins  to  be  fettled  at  the  mouths-  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
dopes- are  diminifhed  infuccefiion  as  we  recede  from  the 
coad.  The  original  dopes  inland  may  have  been  much 
greater;  but  they  will  (when  bufy  nature  has  comple¬ 
ted  her  work)  he  left  fomewhat,  and  only  fo  much 
greater,  that  the  velocity  may  be  the  fame  notwithdand- 
mg  the  diminution  of  the  fe&ion  and  mean  depth. 

Predies  will  difrurh  this  methodical  progrefs  relative 
°2) [yt0  .Te  fuccedive  permanent  additions  ;  but  their 
effects  chiefly  accelerate  the  deepening  cf  the  bed;-and 
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city  during  their  continuance.  But  when  the  regimen  - 

of  the  permanent  additions  is  once  eftablifhed,  the  frefhes 
tend  chiedy  to  widen  the  bed,  without  greatly  deepen¬ 
ing  it :  for  the  aquatic  plants,  which  have  been  growing 
and  thriving  during  the  peaceable  date  of  the  river,  are 
now  laid  along,  but  not  fwept  away,  by  the  frefhes 
and  proted  the  bottom  from  their  attacks ;  and  tlie 
hones  and  gravel,  which  mud  have  been  left  bare  in  a 
courfe  of  years,  working  on  the  foil,  will  alfo  colled  in 
the  bottom,  and  greatly  augment  its  power  of  refin¬ 
ance;  and  even  if  the  hoods  fhould  have  deepened  the 
bottom  fome  fmall  matter,  fome  mud  will  be  depofited 
as  the  velocity  of  the.  frefhes  diminifhes,  and  this  will 
remain  till  the  next  flood. 

We  have  fuppofed  the  foil  uniform  through  the  whole 
courfe:  This  feldom  happens;  therefore  the  circum- 
dances  which  infure  permanency,  or  the  regimen  of  a 
river,  may  be  very  different  in  its  different  parts  and 
in  different  rivers.  .  We  may  fay  in  general,  that  the 
farther  that  the  regimen  has  advanced  up  the  dream  in 
any  river,  the  more  dowly  will  it  convey  its  waters  to 
the  fea. 

There  are  fome  general  circumdances  in  the  motion 
of  rivers  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  juft 
now,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  our  more  minute  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  mechanifm,  and  their  explanations 
■  will  then  occur  of  themfelves  as  corollaries  of  the  pro- 
pofition^  which  we  fhall  endeavour  to  demonftrate. 

In  a  valley  of  fmall  width  the  river  always  occupies  the  h  r 
loweft  part  of  it  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  this  is  feldom  vllley^rT 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  is  neareft  to  that  fide  v.?rs  adhere 
on  which  the  flope  from  the  higher  grounds  is  fteepeft/0  the 
and  this  without  regard  to  the  line  of  its  courfe.  fhe!?enPeft 
river  generally  adheres  to  the  fleepeft  hills,  whether  ** 
they  advance  into  the  plain'  or  retire  from  it.  This 
general  feature  may  be  obferved  over  the  whole  globe. 

It  is  divided  into  copartments  by  great  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  great  rivers  hold 
their  courfe  not  very  far  from  them,  and  that  their  chief 
feeders  come  from  the  other  fide.  In  every  copartment 
there  is  a  fwell  of  the  low  country  at  a  diftance  from  1 
the  bounding  ridge  of  mountains ;  and  on  the  fummit 
ot  this  fvvcll  the  principal  feeders  of  the  great  river  have 
their  fources. 

The  nam c  va//ey  is  given  with  lefs  propriety  to  thefe 
imraenfe  regions,  and  is  more  applicable  to  'tracks  of 
champaign  land  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  view. 

Even  here  we  may  obferve  a  refemblance.  It  is  not 
always  in.  the  very  loweft  part  of  this  valley  that  the 
*yiver  has  its  bed  ;  although  the  waters  of  the  river  flow 
iu  a  channel  below  its  immediate  banks,  thefe  banks  are 
frequently  higher  than  the  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
lulls.  This  is  very  diftfn&ly  feen  in  Lower  Egypt,  by 
means  of  the  canals  which  are  carried  backward  from 
the  *Nile  for  accelerating  its  fertilizing  inundations. 

When  the  califlies  are  opened  to  admit  the  waters,  it  is 
always  obferved  that  the  diftri&s  moft  remote  arc  the 
firft  covered,  and  it  is  feveral  days  before  the  immediate¬ 
ly  adjoining  fields  partake  of  the  blefling.  This  is  a 
confequence  of  that  general  operation  of  nature  by 
which  the  valleys  are  formed.  The  river  in  its  floods 
is  loaded  with  mud,  which  it  retains  as  long  as  it 
rods  rapidly  along  its  limited  bed,  tumbling  its  waters 
over  and  over,  and  taking  up  in  every  Tpot  as -much  as 
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Theory.  it  depofits :  but  as  jfoon  as  it  overflows  its  banks,  the 
Uj— ¥—  Very  enlargement  of  its  feclion  diminifhes  the  velocity 
of  the  water  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved  ftill  running  in 
the  track  of  its  bed  with  great  velocity,  while  the  wa¬ 
ters  on  each  fide  are  ftagnant  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  : 
Therefore  the  water,  on  getting  over  the  banks,  muft 
depofit  the  heavieft,  the  firmed,  and  even  the  greateft 
part  of  its  burden,  and  mull  become  gradually  clearer 
to  it  approaches  the  hills.  Thus  a  gentle  Hope  is  given 
as  the  valley  in  a  direction  which  is  the  reverfe  of  what 
one  would  expe&.  It  is,  however,  almoft  always  the 
cafe  in  wide  valleys,  efpecially  if  the  great  river  comes 
through  a  foft  country.  The  banks  of  the  brooks  and 
ditches  are  obferved  to  be  deeper  as  they  approach  the 
river,  and  the  merely  fuperficial  drains  run  backwards 
93  from  it. 

The  bed  W e  have  already  obferved,  that  the  enlargement  of 

h  enlarged  tbe  bec*  a  r*ver>  in  ^ts  aPProacb  to  the  fea,  is  not  in 
rear  the  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  its  waters.  This  would 
iia,  be  the  cafe  even  if  the  velocity  continued  the  fame  : 

and  therefore,  fince  the  velocity  even  increafes,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  greater  energy  of  a  large  body  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which-  we  now  underhand  diftin&ly,  a  ftill  Smaller 
bed  is  fufficient  for  conveying  all  the  water  to  the 
fea. 

This  general  law  is  broken,  however,  in  the  imme- 
checked  by  diate  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  ;  bbcaufe  in  this  fitua- 
the  tides  tion  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  checked  by  the  palling 
flood-tides  of  the  ocean.  As  the  whole  waters  muft 
ftill  be  difeharged,  they  require  a  larger  bed,  and  the 
enlargement  will  be  chiefly  in  width.  The  fand  and 
mud  are  depofited  when  the  motion  is  retarded.  The 
depth  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel  is  therefore  dimi- 
nifhed.  It  muft  therefore  become  wider.  If  this  be 
done  on  a  coall  expofed  to  the  force  .of  a  regular  tide, 
which  carries  the  waters  of  the  ocean  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  this  regular  enlargement  of  the  mouth  will 
be  the  only  confequence,  and  it  will  generally  widen 
till  it  walhes  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  hills ;  but  if 
there  be  no  tide  in  the  fea,  or  a  tide  which  does  not 
let  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  riyer,  the  fands  muft  be  de¬ 
pofited  <it  the  fides  of  the  opening,  and  become  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  ftiore,  lengthening  the  mouth  of  the  chan¬ 
nel.  In  this  fheltered  fttuation,  every  trivial  circum¬ 
stance  will  caufe  the  river  to  work  more  on  paiticuiar 
parts  of  the  bottom,  and  deepen  the  channel  there. 
This  keeps  the  mud  fufpended  in  fuch  parts  of  the 
channel,  and  it  is  not  depofited  till  the  ftream  has  fhot 
farther  out  into  the  fea.  It  is  depofited'  on  the  ftdes 
of  thofe  deeper  parts  of  the  channel,  and  increafes  the 
velocity  in  them,  and  thus  ftill  farther  protraasthe  de- 
pofition.  Rivers  fo  fituated  will  not  only  lengthen  their 
channels,  but  will  divide  them,  and  produce  iflands  at 
their  mouths.  A  bufh,  a  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots 
by  a  mountain  torrent,  and  floated  down  the  ftream, 
will  thus  inevitably  produce  an  ifland;  and  rivers -in 
which  this  is  common  will  be  continually  fhifting  their 
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time.  This  river  is  fo  befet  with  flats  and  ihifting  fands 
at  its  mouth,  that  the  moft  experienced  pilots  are  puz¬ 
zled  ;  and  it  has  protruded  its  channel  above  50  miles 
in  the  fhort  period  that  we  have  known  it.  The  dif- 
charge  of  the  Danube  is  very  fimilar  :  fo  is  that  of  the 
Nile  ;  for  it  is  difeharged  into  a  ftill  corner  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  It  may  mow  be  faid  to  have  acquired 
confiderable  permanency;  but  much  of  this  is  owing  to 
human  induftry,  which  ftrips  it  as  much  as  poflible  cf 
its  fubfidtable  matter.  The  Ganges  foo  is  in  a  fitua- 
tion  pretty .  fimilar,  and  exhibits  fimilar  phenomena. 
The  Maragnen  might  be  noticed  as  an  exception  ;  but 
it  is  not  an  exception.  It  has  flowed  very  far  in  a 
level  bed,  and  its  waters  come  pretty  clear  to  Para  ; 
but  befides,  there  is  a  ftrong  tranfverfe  tide,  or  rather 
current,  at  its  mouth,  fetting  to  the  fouth-eaft  both 
during  flood  and  ebb.  The  mouth  of  the  Po  is  per¬ 
haps  the  moft  remarkable  of  any  on  the  furface  of  this 
globe,  and  exhibits  appearances  extremely  Angular.  Its 
difeharge  is  into  a  fequeftered  corner  of  the  Adriatic. 
Though  there  be  a  more  remarkable  tide  in  this  gulf 
than  in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  ftill  but 
trifling,  and  it  either  fets  diredtly  in  upon  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  or  retires  ftraight  away  from  it.  The 
river  has  many  mouths,  and  they  fhift  prodigioufly. 
There  has  been  a  general  increafe  of  the  land 
very  remarkable.  The  marfhes  where  Venice  now 
ftands  were,  in  the  Auguftan  age,  everywhere  pene¬ 
trable  by  the  fifhing  boats,  and  in  the  5th  century 
could  only  bear  a  few  miferable  huts ;  now  they  are 
covered  with  crowds  of  ftately  buildings.  Ravenna,  fi¬ 
tuated  on  the  fouthernmoft  mouth  of  the  Po,  was,  in 
the  Auguftan  age,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fwamp,  and 
the  road  to  it  was  along  the  top  of  an  artificial  mounds 
made  by  Auguftus  at  immenfe  expence.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fine  city,  containing  extenfive  docks,  arfenals, 
and  other  mafly  buildings,  being  the  great  military  port 
of  the  empire,  where  Auguftus  laid  up  his  great  fhips 
of  war.  In  the*  Gothic  times  it  became  almoft  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Weftern  empire,  and  was  the  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  of  luxury.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  fuppo*^ 
fed  to  have  every  accommodation  of  opulence,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  of  its  having  paved  ftreets,  wharfs,  &c. 
fo  that  its  wealthy  inhabitants  were  at  leaft  walking 
dryfooted  from  houfe  to  houfe.  But  now  it  is  an  Ita¬ 
lian  mile  from  the  fea,  and  furrounded  with  vineyards 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  is  acceflible  in  every  direction. 
All  this  muft  have  been  formed  by  depoiitions  from  the 
Po,  flowing  through  Lombardy  loaded  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  Alps,  which  were  here  arrefted  by  the  reeds  and 
bulrufhcs  of  the  marfh.  Thcfe  things  are  in  common 
courfe;  but  when  wells  are  dug,  we  comelo  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  ancient  city,  and  thefe  pavements  are  all 
on  one  exa6t  level,  and  they  are  eight  feet  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  at  low  water .  Tills  cannot  be  aferibed 
to  the  fubfiding  of  the  ancient  city;  This  would  be 
irregular,  and  greateft  among  the  heavy  buildings.  The 


in,°fl!  .  s*  T  be  MdEflippi  IS  a  moft.  remarkable  inftance  tomb  of  Theodoric  remains,  and  the  pavement  round  it 
*rr  ^  •  rair.£  cour^e  through  a  rich  foil,  and  is  on  a  level  with  all  the  others.  The  lower  ftoryis  al- 
c  1  em  ogues^  ltfelf  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  a  place  ways  full  of  water;  fo  is  the  lower  ftory  of  the  cathe- 
v vuere  “ere  *s  no  P$nf  tide>  **  ma7  bc  ^en  by  com-  dral  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  ornaments  of  both 
paring  the  hours  of  high  water  in  different  places.  No  thefe  buildings  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  were 
river  that  we  know  carries  down  its  ftream  fuch  num-  formerly  dry  ;  and  fuch  a  building  as  the  cathedral 
^rs  0  roote  up  trees  :  they  frequently  interrupt  the  could  not  fink  without  crumbliiig  into  pieces, 
navigation,  and  render  it  always  dangerous  in  the  night.  It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  account  for  all  this.  The 
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the  ftream, 
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^Theory.  Jepofitions  of  the  Po  and  other  riven  mult  wife  the 

I - V— ^  ground;  and  yet  the  rivers  mull  Hill  flow  over  all.  VV  e 

in uft  conclude  that  the  furface  of  the  Adriatic  is  by  no 
means  level,  and  that  it  flopes  like  a  river  from  the  l.a- 
goom  of  Venice  to  the  eaftward.  In  all  probability  it 
even  Hopes  confiderably  outwards  from  the  jhore.  ns 

vrifl  not  hinder  the  alternations  of  ebb  and  flow  tide,  as 
will  be  fhown  in  its  proper  place.  The  whole  fliores 
o .  of  this  gulph  exhibit  moft  uncommon  appearances.  . 
River,  The  laft  general  obfervations  which  we  (hall  make  m 

are  convex  th;s  place  ;S)  that  the  furface  of  a  river  is  not  flat,  con- 
athwart  fidered  athwart  the  ftream,  but  convex  :  this  is  owing 
to  its  motion.  Suppofe  a  canal  of  ftagnant  water  -,  its 
furface  would  be  a  perfect  level.  But  fuppofe  it  poili- 
ble  by  any  means  to  give  the  middle  waters  a  motion 
in  the  direftion  of  its  length,  they  muft  drag  along 
•with  them  the  waters  immediately  contiguous,  i  heie 
will  move  lefs  fwiftly,  and  will  in  like  manner  drag  the 
waters  without  them  ;  and  thus  the  water  at  the  iides 
being  abftraaed,  the  depth  muft  be  lefs,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  furface  muft  be  convex  acrofs.  The  fatl  in  a  run¬ 
ning  ftream  is  fimilar  to  this ;  the  fide  waters  are  with¬ 
held  by  the  fides,  and  every  filament  is  moving  more 
llowly  than  the  one  next  it  towards  the  middle  of  the 
river,  but  faftsr  than  the  adjoining  filament  'on  the  land 
fide.  This  alone  muft  produce  a  convexity  of  furface. 
But  befides  this,  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  preflure  of 
a  running  ftream  is  duninifhed  by  its  motion,  and  the 
diminution  is  proportional  to  the  height  which  would 
produce  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  gliding  paft  the 
adjoining  filament.  This  convexity  muft  in  all  cafes  be 
very  fmall.  Few  rivers  have  the  velocity  nearly  equal 
to  eight  feet  per  fecond,  and  this  requires  a  height  of 
one  foot  only.  An  author  quoted  by  Mr  Buffon  fays, 
that  he  has  obferved  on  the  river  Aveiron  an  elevation 
of  three  ’feet  in  the  middle  during  floods  ;  but  we  fufpe£t 
Jome  error  in  the  observation. 

§  4.  Of  the  Windings  of  Rivers . 

Winding  Riveks  are  Seldom  Sliaight  in  their  courSe.  Formed 
xourfe  of  by  the  hand  of  nature,  they  are  accommodated  to  every 
rivers,how  change  oS  circumflance.  They  wind  around  what  they 
iormcd.  cannot  get  over,  and  work  their  way  to  either  Side  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  reSiftance  oS  the  oppoflte  bank  makes  a 
ftraight  courSe  more  difficult;  and  this  Seemingly  fortui¬ 
tous  rambling  dillributes  them  more  uniformly  over  the 
SurSace  oS  a  country,  and  makes  them  every  where  more 
at  hand,  to  receive  the  numberlefs  rills  and  rivulets 
which  collect  the  waters  of  our  Springs  and  the  Super¬ 
fluities  of  our  Showers,  and  to  comfort  oiir  habitations 
with  the  many  advantages  which  cultivation  and  Society 
can  derive  from  their  prefence.  In  their  feeble  begin¬ 
nings  the  fmailefl  inequality  of  flope  or  confiftency  is 
enough  to  turn  them  aflde  and  make  them  ramble 
through  every  field,  giving  drink  to  our  herds  and  ferti¬ 
lity  to  our  foil.  The  more  we  follow  nature  into  the 
minutiae  of  her  operations,  the  more  muft  we  admire 
the  inexhauftible  fertility  of  her  refources,  and  the  lim- 
plicity  of  the  means  by  which  fhe  produces  the  moft 
important  and  beneficial  effedfs.  By  thus  twifting  the 
courfe  of  our  rivers  into  io,coo  fliapes,  (he  keeps  them 
long  amidft  our  fields,  and  thus  compenfates  for  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  the  furface,  which  otherwife  would  tumble 
them  with  great  rapidity  into  the  ocean,  loaded  with 
j&e  belt  and  richeft  of -our  foil.  Without  this,  the 
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ffiowers  of  heaven  would  have  little  influence  in  Supply¬ 
ing  the  wafte  of  incefiant  evaporation.  But  as  things 
are,  the  rains  are  kept  flowly  trickling  along  the  (lo¬ 
ping  Sides  of  our  hills  and  fteeps,  winding  round  every 
clod,  nay  eyery  plant,  which  lengthens  their- courfe,  di- 
minifhes  their  (lope,  checks  their  Speed,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  quickly  brufhing  off  from  every-  part 
of  the  furface  the  lighted  and  bed  of  the  foil.  The 
flatted  of  our  holm  lands  would  he  too  fteep,  and  the 
rivers  would  (hoot  along  through  our  fined  meadows, 
hurrying  every  thing  away  with  them,  and  would .  be 
unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  inland  conveyance, .  if  the  ine¬ 
qualities  of  foil  did  not  make  them  change  this  headlong 
courfe  for  the  more  beautiful  meanders  which  we  oh- 
ferve  in  the  courfe  of  the  fmall  rivers  winding  through 
our  meadows.  Thofe  rivers  are  in  general  the  ftraight- 
eft  in  their  courfe  which  are  the  mod  rapid,  and  which 
roll  along  the  greateft  bodies  of  water ;  fuch  are  the 
Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube.  The  Smaller  rivers  con¬ 
tinue  more  devious  in  their  progrefs,  till  they  approach 
the  fea,  and  have  gathered  drength  from  all  their  tribu¬ 
tary  dreams.  -  .  yv 

Every  thing  aims  at  an  equilibrium,  and  this  directs  What  na- 
even  the  ramblings  of  rivers.  It  is  of  importance  to  iure  ha>  left 
underhand  the  relation  between  the  force  of  a  river  u 

the  refiftance  which  the  foil  oppofes  to  thofe  deviations^ 
from  a  reailineal  courfe ;  for  it  may  frequently  happen 
that  the  general  procedure  of  nature  may  be  inconfiftent 
with  our  local  purpofes.  Man  was  fet  down  on  this 
globe,  and  the  talk  of  cultivating  it  was  given  him 
by  nature,  and  his  chief  enjoyment  Seems  to  be  to 
ftruggle  with  the  elements.  He  mud  not  find  things 
to  his  mind,  but  lie  mud  mould  them  to  his  own  fancy. 

Yet  even  this  Seeming  anomaly  is  one  of  nature’s  mod 
beneficent  laws;  and  his  exertions  mud  dill  be  made 
in  conformity  with  the  general  train  of  the  operations 
of  mechanical  nature  :  and  when  we  have  any  work 
to  undertake  relative  to  the  courfe  of  rivers,  we  muft 
be  careful  not  to  thwart  their  general  rules,  otherwife 
we  (hall  be  fooner  or  later  puniflied  for  their  infrac¬ 
tion.  Things  will  be  brought  back  to  their  former 
date,  if  our  operations  are  inconfiftent  with  that  equi¬ 
librium  which  is  condantly  aimed  at,  or  Some  new  date 
of  things  which  is  equivalent  will  be  Soon  induced.- 
If  a  well  regulated  river  has  been  improperly  deepen 
ed  in  Some  place,  to  anfwer  Some  particular  purpofe 
of  our  own,  or  if  its  breadth  has  been  improperly  aug¬ 
mented,  we  (hall  Soon  fee  a  depofition  of  mud  or  fand 
choak  up  our  fancied  improvements  ;  becaufe,  as  we 
have  enlarged  the  fe&ion  without  increafing  the  (lope 
or  the  Supply,  the  velocity  muft  diminilh,  and  floating 
matters  muft  be  depofited. 

Tt  is  true,  we  frequently  fee  permanent  channels 
where  the  forms  are  extremely  different  from  that 
which  the  waters  would  dig  for  theinfelves  in  an  uni¬ 
form  foil,  and  which  approaches  a  good  deal  to  the 
trapezium  deferibed  formerly.  We  fee  a  greater  breadth 
frequently  compenfate  for  a  want  of  depth ;  but  all  fuch 
deviations  are  a  fort  of  conftraint,  or  rather  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  inequality  of  foil.  Such  irregular  forms  are 
the  works  of  nature ;  and  if  they  are  permanent,  the 
equilibrium  is  obtained.  Commonly  the  bottom  is 
harder  than  the  Sides,  confiding  of  the  coarfeft  of  the 
fand  and  of  gravel;  and  therefore  the  neceffary  Section 
can  be  obtained  only  by  increafing  the  width.  We 
i  are 
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Theoty.  are  aeeuftorord  to  attend  chiefly  to  the  appearances 
"  i '  which  prognofticate  mifchief,  and  we  interpret  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  a  permanent  bed  in  the  fame  way,  and 
frequently  form  very  falfe  judgments.  When  we  fee 
one  bank  low  and  flat,  and  the  other  high  and  ab¬ 
rupt,  we  fuppofe  that  the  waters  are  palling  along 
the  firft  in  peace,  and  with  a  gentle  flream,.  but  that 
they  are  rapid  on  the  other  fide,  and  are  tearing  away 
the  bank ;  but  it  is  juft  the  contrary.  The  bed  be- 
jng  permanent,  things  are  in,  equilibrio,  and  each  bank 
is  of  a  form  juft  competent  to  that  equilibrium.  If 
the  foil  on  both  fides  be  uniform,  the  flream  is  moft 
rapid  on  that  lide  where  the  bank  is  low  and  flat, 
for  in  no  other  form  would  it  withstand  the  adion  of 
the  flream  ;  and  it  has  been  worn  away  till  its  flatnefs 
compenfates  for  the  greater  force  of  the  flream.  The 
flream  on  the  other  fide  muft  be  more  gentle,  otherwife 
the  bank  could  not  remain  abrupt.  In  fliort,  in  a  flate 
of  permanency,  the  velocity  of  the  flream  and  form  of 
the  bank  are  juft  fuited  to  each  other.  It  is  quite 
otherwife  before  the  river  has  acquired  its  proper  re- 

97  gimen. 

Nec.  fifty  A  careful  confideration  therefore-  of  the  general  fea- 
of  auena-  tllreg  Gf  rivers  which  have  fettled  their  regimen,  is  of 
tufeTnT"  ufe  for  informing  us  concerning  their  internal  motions, 
pilating6"  and  direding  us  to  the  moft  effectual  methods  of  regu- 
the  courfe  lating  their  courfe. 

ci  avers.  We  have  already  faid  that  perpendicular  brims  are 
inconfiflent  with  liability.  A  femicircular  fedion  is 
the  form  which  would  produce  the  quickefl  train  of  a 
river  whofe  expence  and  *ope  are  given  ;  but  the  banks 
at  B  and  D  (fig.  14.)  would  crumble  in,  and  lie  at  the 
bottom,  where  their  horizontal  furface  would  fecure  them 
from  farther  change.  The  bed  will  acquire  the  form 
GcF,  of  equal  fedion,  but  greater  width,  and  with 
brims  lefs  fhelving.  The  proportion  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  c  may  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  C  ;  but  the  velocity  at  G  and  F  will  be  lefs 
than  it  was  formerly  at  B,  C,  or  D  ;  and  the  velocity 
in  any  intermediate  point  E,  being  fomewhax  between 
thofe  at  F  and  c,  mufl  be  lefs  than  it  was  in  any  inter¬ 
mediate  point  of  the  femicircular  bed.  The  velocities 
will  therefore  decreafe  along  the  border  from  c  towards 
G  and  F,  and  the  fteepnefs  of  the  border  will  augment 
at  the  fame  time,  till,  in  every  point  of  the  new  border 
GcF,  thefe  two  circumftances  will  be  fo  adjufted  that 
the  neceffary  equilibrium  is  eftabliihed. 

The  fame  thing  mull  happen  in  our  trapezium.  The 
flope  of  the  brims  may  be  exad,  and  will  be  retained  ; 
it  will,  however,  be  too  great  anywhere  below,  where 
the  velocity  is  greater,  and  the  fides  will  be  worn  away 
till  the  banks  are  undermined  and  crumble  down,  and 
the  river  will  maintain  its  fedion  by  increafing  its 
width.  In  fliort,^ no  border  made  up  of  ftraight  lines 
is  conijflent  with  that  gradation  of  velocity  which  will 
take  place  whenever  we  depart  from  a  femicircular  form. 
And  we  accordingly  fee,  that  in  all  natural  channels  the 
fedion  has  a  eurvilineal  border,  with  the  Hope  increafing 
gradually  from  the  bottom  to  the  brim. 

Thefe  obfervation3  will  enable  11s  to  underftand  how' 
nature  operates  when  the  inequality  of  furface  or  of  te¬ 
nacity  obliges  the  current  to  change  its  direction,  and 
the  river  forms  an  elbow. 

Suppofing  always  that  the  difeharge  continues  the 
fame,  and  that  the  mean  velocity  is  either  preferved  or 
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reftored,  the  following  conditions  are  neceffary  for  a  Theory.  ^ 
permanent  regimen.  _  v  #  ^  8 

t.  The  depth  of  water  mud  be  greater  in  the  elbow  c  >ncitiont 
than  anywhere  elfe.  neceffary 

2.  The  main  flream,  after  having  ftruck  the  concave  for  aper- 

bank,  mull  be  refleded  in  an  equal  angle,  and  muft  then  rc" 

be  in  the  dirediou  of  the  next  reach  of  the  river.  gimen. 

3.  The  angle  of  incidence  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  tenacity  of  the  foil. 

4.  There  muft  be  in  the  elbow  an  increafe  of  flope, 
or  of  head  of  water,  capable  of  overcoming  the  refill-, 
ance  occafioned  by  the  elbow. 

The  reafonablenefs,  at  lead,  of  thefe  conditions  will 
appear  from  the  following  confiderations.  .  #  99 

I .  It  is  certain  that  force  is  expended  in  producing  Rcafonabls^ 
this  change  of  diredion  in  a  channel  which  by  fuppofi-  nefs  ut 
tion  diminifhes  the  current.  The  diminution  anting 
from  any  caufe  which  can  be  compared  with  fridion  u  0  4 

muft  be  greater  when  the  llream  is  directed  agaiuft 
one  of  the  banks.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  ftate  the 
proportion,  and  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  time 
to  attempt  it ;  but  it  is  fufficient  that  we  be  convinced 
that  the  retardation  is  greater  in  this  cafe.  We  fee  no 
caufe  to  increafe  the  mean  velocity  in  the  elbow,  and 
we  muft  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  diminifhed.  But 
we  are  fuppofing  that  the  difeharge  continues  the  fame; 
the  fed  ion  muft  therefore  augment,  or  the  channel  in¬ 
creafe  its  tranfverfe  dimenfions.  The  only  queflion  is,  ^ 

In  wliat  manner  it  does  this,  and  what  change  of  form 
does  it  afled,  and  what  form  is  competent  to  the  final 
equilibrium  and  the  confequent  permanency  of  the  bed  ? 

Here  there  is  much  room  for  conjedurc.  Mr  Buat 
reafons  as  follows.  If  we  fuppofe  that  the  points  B 
and  C  (fig.  15.)  continue  on  a  level,  and  that  the 
points  IT  and  I  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reach  are 
alfo  on  a  level,  it  is  an  inevitable  confequence  that  the 
flope  along  CM  I  muft  be  greater  than  along  iVeH, 
becaufe  the  depreffion  of  H  below  B  is  equal  to  that  of 
I  below  C,  and  BEIT  is  longer  than  CMI.  Therefore 
the  velocity  along  the  convex  bank  CMI  muft  be  great¬ 
er  than  along  BEH.  There  may  even  be  a  llagnation 
and  an  eddy  in  the  contrary  diredion  along  the  concave 
bank.  Therefore,  if  the  form  of  the  fed  ion  were  the 
fame  as  up  the  flream,  the  fides  could  not  Hand  on  the 
convex  bank.  When  therefore  the  fedion  has  attained 
a  permanent  form,  and  the  banks  are  again  in  equili¬ 
brio  with  the  adion  of  the  current,  the  convex  bank 
muft  be  much  flatter  than  the  concave.  If  the  water  is 
really  ftill  on  the  concave  bank,  that  bank  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  perpendicular ;  nay,  may  overhang. — According¬ 
ly,  this  flate  of  things  is  matter  of  daily  obfervation,  and 
juftifies  our  reafoning,  and  entitles  us  to  fay,  that  this  is 
the  nature  of  the  internal  motion  of  the  filaments  which 
we  cannot  diftindly  obferve.  The  water  moves  moft 
rapidly  along  the  convex  bank,  and  the  thread  of  the 
flream  is  nea-refl  to  tliis  fide.  Reafoning  in  this  Way, 
the  fedion,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  pf  the  form  M£a  E  (fig.  16.)  aflumes  the  fhape 
MBAE. 

2.  Without  prefuming  to  know  the  mcchanifm  of 
the  internal  motions  of  fluids,  we  know  that  fuperficial 
waves  are  refleded  precifely  as  if  they  were  elaftic  bo¬ 
dies,  making  the  angles  ©f  incidence  and  refledion  equaL 
In  as  far  therefore  as  the  fuperficial  wave  is  concerned 
in  ike  operation,  Mr  Buat’s  fecond  portion  is  juft*. 

The 
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The  permanency  of  the  next  reach  requires  that  its 
axis  fhall  be  in  the  direAion  of  the  line  EP  which 
makes  the  angle  GEP  =  I'EN.  If  the  next  reach 
has  the  direAion  EQ^  MR,  the  wave  refleAed  in  the 
line  ES  will  work  on  the  bank  at  S,  and  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  line  ST,  and  wprk  again  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank  at  T.  We  know  that  the  effeA  oi  the  fu- 
perficial  motion  is  great,  and  that  it  is  the  principal 
agent  in  dedroying  the  banks  of  canals.  So  far  there¬ 
fore  Mr  Buat  is  right.  We  cknnot  fay  with  any  pre- 
cifion  or  confidence  how  the  aAions  of  the  undei  fila¬ 
ments  are  modified ;  but  we  know  no  reafon  for  not 
extending  to  the  under  filaments  what'  appears  fo  pro¬ 
bable  with  refpeA  to  the  furface  water. 

3.  The  third  pofition  is  no  lefs  evident.  We  do  not 
kriow  the  mode  of  aAion  of  the  water  on  the  bank ; 
but  our  general  notions  on  this  fubjeA,  confirmed  by 
common  experience,  tell  us  that  the  more .  obliquely 
a  ifream  of  water  beats  on  any  bank,  the  lefs  it  tends  to 
undermine  it  or  wafh  it  away.  -A.  ft  iff  and  coliefive 
foil  therefore  will  fuffer  no  more  from  being  almoft 
perpendicularly  buffetted  by  a  dream  than  a  friable 
land  would  fuffer  from  water  gliding  along  its  face. 
Mr  Buat  thinks,  from  experience,  that  a  clay  bank  is 
not  fenfibly  affeAed  till  the  angle  FEB  is  about  36 

degrees.  # 

4.  Since  there  are  caufes  of  retardation,  and  we  ltill 
fuppofe  that  the  difeharge  is  kept  up,  and  that  the  mean 
velocity,  which  had  been  dimimfhed  by  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  feAion,  is  again  reftored,  we  mull  grant 
that  there  is  provided,  in  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  mo¬ 
tions,  an  accelerating  force  adequate  to  this  effeA. 
There  can  be  no  accelerating  force  in  an  open  dream 
but  the  fuperfieial  dope.  In  the  prefent  cafe  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  fo  ;  becaufe  by  the  deepening  of  the  bottom 
where  there  is  an  elbow  in  the  dream,  we  have  of  ne- 
ceflity  a  counter  dope.  Now,  all  this  head  of  water, 
which  mud  produce  the  augmentation  of  velocity  in 
that  part  of  the  dream  which  ranges  round  the  convex 
bank,  will  arife  from  the  check  which  the  water  gets 
from  the  concave  bank.  1  his  occafions  a  gorge  or 
fwell  up  the  dream,  enlarges  a  little  the  feAion  at 
BVC;  and  this,  by  the  principle  of  uniform  motion, 
will  augment  all  the  velocities, .  deepen  the  channel, 
and  put  £very  thing  again  into  its  tram  as  foon  as  the 
wafcer  gets  into  the  next  reach.  The  water  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  bafon  has  very  little  motion,  but  it  defends 
the  bottom  by  this  very  circumdance. 

Such  are  the  notions  which  Mr  de  Buat  entertains  of 
this  part  of  the  mechanifm  of  running  waters.  We 
cannot  fay  that  they  are  very  fatisfaAory,  and  they  are 
very  oppofite  to  the  opinions  commonly  entertained  on 
the  fubjeA.  Mod  perfons  think  that  the  motion  is  mod 
rapid  and  turbulent  on  the  fide  of  the  concave  bank, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  bank  is  worn  away 
till  it  become  perpendicular,  and  that  the  oppofite  bank 
is  flat,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  gnawed  away  in  this 
manner.  With  refpeA  to  this  general  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  thefe  perfons  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  when  a 
dream  is  turned  into  a  crooked  and  yielding  channel  for 
the  fird  ^ime,  this  is  its  manner  of  aAion.  But  Mr 
Buat’s  aim  is  to  investigate  the  circumdances  which  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  cafe  of  a  regimen  ;  and  in  this  view  he  i6 
undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  faAs,  though  his  mode  of 
accounting  for  thefe  faAs  may  be  erroneous.  And  as 
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this  is  the  only  ufeful  view  to  be  taken  of  the  fubjeA,  Theory, 
it  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  all  our  attempts  to  — v— 
procure  liability  to  the  bed  of  a  river,  without  the  ex- 
penlive  helps  of  mafonry,  &c.  If  we  attempt  to  fe- 
cure  permanency  by  deepening  on  the.  infide  of  the  el¬ 
bow,  our  bank  will  undoubtedly  crumble  down,  dimi- 
nifh  the  paffage,  and  occafion  a  more  violent  aAion  on 
the  hollow  bank.  The  mod  effeAual  mean  of  fecurity 
is  to  enlarge  the  feAion  :  and  if  we  do  this  on  the  in¬ 
fide  bank,  we  mull  do  it  by  widening  the  dream  very 
much,  that  we  may  give  a  very  doping  bank.  Our  at¬ 
tention  is  commonly  drawn  to  it  when  the  hollow  bank 
is  giving  way,  and  with  a  view  to  dop  the  ravages  of 
the  dream.  Things  are  not  now  in  a  date  of  perma¬ 
nency,  but  nature  is  working  in  her  own  way  to  bring 
it  about.  This  may  not  fuit  our  purpofe,  and  we  mud 
thwart  her.  The  phenomena  which  we  then  obferve 
are  frequently  very  unlike  to  thofe  deferibed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs.  We  fee  a  violent  tumbling  motion 
in  the  dream  towaids  the  hollow  bank.  We  fee  an 
evident  accumulation  of  water  on  that  fide,  and  the 
point  B  is  frequently  higher  than  C.  This  regorging 
of  the  water  extends  to  fome  didance,  and  is  of  itfelf 
a  eaufe  of  greater  velocity,  and  contributes,  like  a  head 
of  dagnant  water,  to  force  the  dream  through  the  bend, 
and  to  deepen  the  bottom.  This  is  clearly  the  cafe 
when  the  velocity  is  excefiive,  and  the  hollow  bank 
able  to  abide  the  fliock.  In  this  fituation  the  water 
thus  heaped  up  efcapes  where  it  bed  can  ;  arid  as  the 
water,  obflruAed  by  an  obdacle  put  in  its  way,  efcapes 
by  the  iides,  and  there  has  its  velocity  increafed,  fo  here 
the  water  gorged  up  againft  the  hollow  bank  fwells  over 
towards  the  oppofite  fide,  and  paffes  round  the  convex 
bank  with  an  increafed  velocity.  It  depends  much  on 
the  adjudment  between  the  velocity  and  confequent  ac¬ 
cumulation,  and  the  breadth  of  the  dream  and  the 
angle  of  ’the  elbow,  whether  this  augmentation  of  ve¬ 
locity-  fhall  reach  the  convex  bank ;  and  we  fometimes 
fee  the  motion  very  languid  in  that  place,  ‘and  even  de- 
pofitions  of  mud  and  fand  are  made  there.  The  whole 
phenomena  are  too  complicated  to  be  accurately  de¬ 
feribed  in  general  terms,  even  in  the  cafe  of  perfeA  re¬ 
gimen  :  for  this  regimen  is  relative  to  the  confidence 
of  the  channel;  and  when  this  is  very  great,  the  motions 
may  be  mod  violent  in  every  quarter.  But  the  pre¬ 
ceding  obfervations  are  of  importance,  becaufe  they 
relate  to  ordinary  cafes  and  to  ordinary  channels. 

It  is  evident,  from  Mr  Buat’s  fecond  pofition,  that 
the  proper  form  ol  an  elbow  depends  on  the  breadth 
of  the  dream  as  well  as  on  the  radius  of  curvature,  and 
that  every  angle  of  elbow  will  require  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  width  of  the  river  and  the  radius  of 
the  fweep.  Mr  Buat  gives  rules  and  formulae  for  all 
thefe  purpofes,  and  fhows  that  in  one  fweep  there  may 
be  more  than  one  refieAion  or  rebound.  It  is  needleis 
to  enlarge  on  this  matter  of  mere  geometrical  difeuffion. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  engineer  to  trace 
the  windings  of  a  river  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  fhall  1 
be  no  rebounds  which  fhall  direA  the  dream  againd 
the  fides,  but  preferve  it  always  in  the  axis  of  every 
reach.  This  is  of  confeqiienee,  even  when  the  bends  of 
the  river  are  to  be  fee  u  red  by  mafonry  or  piling  ;  for 
we  have  feen  the  necefiity  of  iacreafing  the  feAion,  and 
the  tendency  winch  the  waters  have  tu  ccepen  the  chan¬ 
nel  an  that  fide  where  the  rebound  is  made.  This  tends 
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deeper  and*more  folk!  foundations  in  fuck  places-  but 
an y  perfon  accufkmved  to  the  ufe  of  the jfcale  and  com* 
pafTes  will  form  to  himfelf  rules  of  praftice  equally  fure 
and  more  expeditious  than  Mr  de  Buat* s  formula. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  what  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pofe,  the  cuiifvderation  of  the  refiftance  c&ufed  by  an 
elbow,  and  the  methods  of  providing  a  force  capable 
of  overcoming  it.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of 
the  faint  ary  confeq  lienees  arifing  from  the  rambling 
courfe  -of  rivers,  inafmneh  as  it  more  efteftually  fpi  eads 
them  over  the  face  of  a  country.  It  is  no  lefs  benefi¬ 
cial  by  diminlfhing  their  velocity.  This  it  does  both 
by  lengthening  their  courfe,  which  diminrfhes  the  de¬ 
clivity,' and  by  the  very  refinance  which  they  meet  with 
■at  every  bend.  We  derive  the  chief  advantages  from 
our  rivers,  wlren  they  no  longer  fnoot  their  way  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  loaded  with  mud  and  fand,  but 
peaceably  roll  along  their  clear  waters,  purified  during 
their  gentler  courfe,  and  offer  themf elves  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  p all u rage,  agriculture,  and  navigation.  The 
more  a  river  winds  its  way  round  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
the  more  is  the  refinance  of  ks  bed  multiplied ;  the 
more  obflaeles  it  meets  with  in  ks  way  from  ks  fource 
to  the  fea,  the  more  moderate  is  its  velocity  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  tearing  up  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
digging  for  itfelf  a  deep  trough,  along  which  k  fweeps 
rocks  and  rooted- lip  trees,  it  flows  with  majeftic  pace 
•even  with  the  furface  of  our  cultivated  grounds,  which 
it  embellifhes  and  fertilizes. 

Wc  may  with  fafety  proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  force  neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refiftancc  arifing 
from  a  rebound  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  ;  and  it 
5s  reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  proportional  to  the  fquare  of 
the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  this  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  adopting  this  meafure  of  the  general  Re¬ 
sistance  of  Fluids,  It  cannot,  however,  claim  a  greater 
confidence  here  than  in  that  application  ;  and  it  has  been 
lb  own  in  that  article  with  what  uncertainty  and  limita¬ 
tions  it  muft.be  recei  ved.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
adopt  either  this  or  the  fvmple  ratio  of  the  lines,  and 
ft  1  all  abide  by  the  duplicate  Tatio  with  Mr  Boat,  becaufe 
it  appears  by  his  experiments  that  this  law  Is  very  ex¬ 
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bounds  of  3b0  each.  A  head  of  wat-er  wafc  applied 
to  k,  which  gave  the  water  a  velocity  of  fix  feet  per  fe 
ennd.  Another  pipe  of  the  fame  diameter  and  length, 
but  without  any  bendings,  was  fubjefted  to  a  p  refill  re 
of  a  head  of  water,  which  was  tncreafed  till  the  velo¬ 
city  of  efflux  was  alfo  fix  feet  per  fecond.  The  addi¬ 
tional  head  of  water  was  5-J-0  inches.  Another  of  the 
fame  diameter  and  length,  having  one  bend  of  240  34, 
and  running  85  inches  per  fecond,  was  compared  with 
a  Straight  pipe  having  the  fame  velocity,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  heads  of  water  was  of  an  inch.  A 

computation  from  thefe  two  experiments  will  give  the 

yi  y 

-above  refult,  or  im  Englifh  meafure,  r  : 


320° 

very  nearly.  It  is  probable  that  this  meafure  of  the 
refiftance  is  too  great ;  for  the  piyrc  was  of  uniform  dia¬ 
meter  even  in  the  bends :  w  hereas  in  a  river  properly  ( 

formed,  where  the  regimen  is  exaft,  the  capacity  of  the 
feftion  of  the  bend  is  increafed.  icr 

The  application  o’f  this  theory  to  inclined  tubes  and  Theory  ap- 
to  open  breams  is  very  obvious,  and  very  legitimate  and^l1^  ,A' 
Me,  Let  AB  (fig.  17.)  be  the  whole  height  of  the  open 
refervoir  A  B  I  K,  and  B  C  the  horizontal  length  of  aftteami* 
pipe,  containing  any  number  «of  rebounds,  equal  or  un* 
equal,  but  all  regular,  that  is,  con  ft  r  lifted  according  to 
the  conditions  formerly  mentioned.  The  whole  head  of 
water  fhould  be  conceived  as  performing,  or  as  divided 
into  portions  which  perform,  three  different  offices. — 


One  portion,  AD  r 


5°5 


impels  the  water  into  the 


entry  of  the  pipe  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  really 
moves  in  it ;  another  portion  EB  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  rcfiltances  arifing  from  the  mere  length  of  the  pipe 
expanded  into  a  flraight  line  ;  and  the  third  portion  D  E 
ferves  to  overcome  the  refiftance  of  the  bends.  If, 
therefore,  we  draw  the  horizontal  line  B  C,  and,  ta¬ 
king  the  pipe  B  C  out  of  its  place,  put  it  in  the  pofi- 
tton  I)H,  with  its  mouth  C  in  H,  fo  that  I)H  is  equal 
to  BC,  the  water  will  have  the  fame  velocity  in  it  that 
had  before.  N,  B .  For  greater  fimplicity  of  argu¬ 


ment,  we  may  fuppofe  that  when  the  pipe  was  inferted 
at  B,  its  bends  lay  all  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  that 
...  _  when  it  is  inferted  at  D,  the  plane  in  which  all  its  bends 

tftly  obferved  in  tubes  in  Inclinations  not  exceeding  j;c  fl0pes  oniy  {n  the  dirtftion  DH,  and  Is  perpendicu- 
40°;  whereas  it  is  In  thefe  finall  angles  that  the  appli-  jarto  tjie  planc  0f  the  figure.  We  repeat  it,_the  wa~ 


cation  to  the  general  refiftance  of  fluids  is  moft  m 
lault.  But  the  correftion  is  very  fimple,  if  this  value  fhall 
be  found  erroneous  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  die 
force  neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refiftance  will  increafe 
ms  the  numberof  rebounds. — Therefore  wemayexprefs  the 

refiftance,  in  general,  by  the  formula  r~ - where 

m 

r  is  the  refiftanee,  V  the  mean  velocity  of  the  ft  ream, 
7  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  n  the  number  of 
*equal  rebounds  (that  Is,  having  equal  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence),  and  m  is  a  number  to  be  determined  by  experi¬ 
ment.  Mr  de  Buat  made  many  experiments  -on  the  re- 
fiftance  oecafioned  by  the  bendings  of  pipes,  none  ©f 
which  differed  from  the  refult  of  the  above  formula 
above  one  part  in  twelve;  -and  he  concludes,  that  the 

yj  a 

refiftance  to  one  bend  may  be  eftimated  at  — - 

3000  • 

The  experiment  was  in  this  form :  A  pipe  of  1  inch 
•iiameter,  and  10  feet  long,  was  fbnned  with  10  re* 
Vot.  XVL  Part  X, 


ter  will  have  the  fame  velocity  in  the  pipes  B  C  and 
D  H,  and  tlie  refiftances  will  be  overcome.  If  we  now 
prolong  the  pipe  D  H  towards  L  to  any  diftance,  re¬ 
peating  continually  the  fame  bendings  in  a  feries  of 
lengths,  each  equal -to  DH,  the  motion  will  be  conti¬ 
nued  with  the  velocity  corrcfponding  to  the  preffure  of 
the  column  AD  ;  becaufe  the  declivity  of  the  pipe  is 
augmented  in  each  length  equal  to  DH,  by  a  quantity 
precifely  fufficiervt  for  overcoming  all  the  refiftances  in 
that  length  ;  and  the  true  Hope  in  thefe  cafes  is  BE+ 
E  D,  divided  by  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  B  C 

crDE  , 

The  analogy  which  we  were  enabled  to  eftablifti  be¬ 
tween  fire  uniform  motion  lor  the  train  of  pipes  and  of 
*open  dreams,  Intitles  us  now  to  fay,  that  when  a  river 
has  bendings,  which  are  regularly  repeated  at  equal  in¬ 
tervals,  its  Hope  is  compounded  of  the  (lope  which  is 
neceffary  for  overcoming  the  refiftance  of  a  ftraight 
channel  of  its  whole  expanded  ' kngthi  agreeably  to 
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the  formula  for  uniform  motion,  and  of  the  dope  which 
is  ncceffary  for  overcoming  the  refinance  ariiing  from 
its  bendings  alone. 

Thus,  let  there  be  a  river  which,  in  the  expanded 
courfe  of  6000  fathoms,  has  10  elbows,  each  of  which 
has  30°  of  rebound  ;  and  let  its  mean  velocity  be  20 
inches  in  a  fecond.  If  we  would  learn  its  whole  dope 
in  this  6000  fathoms,  we  mull  firft  find  (by  the  for¬ 
mula  of  uniform  motion)  the  dope  s  which  will  produce 
the  velocity  of  20  inches  in  a  ftraight  river  of  this 
length,  fedtion,  and  mean  depth.  Suppofe  this  to  be 
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tt-Js-oj  or  20  *nches  *n  this  whole  length.  We  mull  Theory*. 

then  find  (by  the  formula^  )  the  dope  ncceffary  ' 

*  3200  /  J 

for  overcoming  the  refinance  of  io  rebounds  of  30° 
each.  This  we  diall  find  to  be  6  j-  inches  in  the  6000 
fathoms.  Therefore  the  river  mull  have  a  dope  of  2  6-f¬ 
inches  in  6000  fathoms,  or  t 75-1^0  5  and  this  dope  will 
produce  the  fame  velocity  which  20  inches,  or 
would  da  in  a  llraight  running  river  of  the  fame 
length* 
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103. 
Approxi¬ 
mation  by 
trial  and 
correction 
recom¬ 
mended  to 
practical 
engineers. 


HAVING  thus  ellabfilhed  a  theory  of  a  mod  im¬ 
portant  part  of  hydraulics,  which  may  be  con¬ 
fided  in  as  a  juft  reprefentation  of  nature’s  procedure, 
we  fhall  apply  it  to  the  examination  of  the  chief  refults 
of  every  thing  which  art  has  contrived  for  limiting  the 
operations  of  nature,  or  modifying  them  fo  as  to  furt 
our  particular  views.  Trulling  to  the  detail  which  we 
have  given  of  the  connecting  principles,  and  the  chief 
circumllances  which  co-operate  in  producing  the  oftenfible 
effeCt  ;  and  fuppofing  that  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are 
interefted  in  this  fubjeCt  will  not  think  it  too  much  trou¬ 
ble  to  make  the  applications  in  the  fame  detail ;  we 
diall  content  ourfelves  with  merely  pointing  out  the  Heps 
of  the  procefs,  and  diowing  their  foundation  in  the 
theory  itfelf :  and  frequently,  in  place  of  the  direCt  ana- 
lyfis  which  the  theory  enables  us  to  employ  for  the  di¬ 
lution  of  the  problems,  we  fhall  recommend  a  procefs  of 
approximation  by  trial  and  correction,  fujfliciently  accu¬ 
rate,  and  more  within  the  reach  of  practical  engineers. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  confider  in  order  the  following 
articles. 

1.  The  effeCls  of  permanent  additions  of  every  kind 
to  the  waters  of  a  river,  and  the  moft  effectual  me¬ 


thods  of  preventing  or  removing  inundations. 

2.  The  effects  of  weirs,  bars,  fl  u  ices,  and  keeps  of 
every  kind,  for  railing  the  furface  of  a  river  and  the 
fimilar  effeCls  of  bridges,  piers,  and  every  thing  which 
contra&s  the  feClion  of  the  flream. 

3.  The  nature  of  canals  ;  I10W  they  differ  from  rivers 
in  refpeCl  of  origin,  difeharge,  and -regimen,  and  what 
conditions*  are  neceffai'y  for.  their  moil  perfect  con  ft  ruc¬ 
tion. 

4.  Canals  for  draining  land,  and  drafts  or  canals  of 
derivation  from  the  main  flream.  The  principles  of 
their  conftru&ion,  fo  that  they  may  fuit  their  intended 
purpofes,  and  the  change  which  they  produce  on  the 
main  flream,  both  above  and  below  the  point  of  deriva¬ 
tion. 


Of  the  ejfefls  of permanent  additions  to  the  waters  of  a  river . 

Prob?ems  h?R0M  what  has  been  faid  already  *  it  appears  that  to 
and  exam-  every  kind  of  foil  or  bed  there  correfponds  a  certain  ve- 
j4es  on  the  locity  of  current,  too.  fmall  to  hurt  it  by  digging  it 
effects  of  Up,  ancj  too  great  to  allow  the  depofition  of  the  ma- 
adSdon*11  ter^a^  which  it  is  carrying  along.  Suppofing  this 
to  the  wa-  known  for  any  particular  fituation,  and  the  quantity  of 
ters  of  a  ri-  water  which  the  channel  mufl  of  neceflity  difeharge, 
ver.  we  may  w*q1  t0  learn  t^e  fmalleft  flope  which  mufl  be 
given  to  this  flream,  that  the  waters  may  run  with  the 
required  velocity.  This  fuggefls 


Prob.  I.  Given  the  difeharge  D  of  a  river,  and 
its  velocity  of  regimen:  required  the  fmallefl  flope  s ,  and 
the  dimenfions  of  its  bed  ? 

Since  the  flope  mufl  be  the  fmallefl  pofiible,  the  bed 
mult  have  the  form  which  will  give  the  greatcfl  mean 
depth  J,  and  fhould  therefore  be  the  trapezium  formerly 
deferibed;  and  its  area  and  perimeter  are  the  fame  with 
tliofe  of  a  reCtangle  whofe  breadth  is  twice  its  height 

h,  Thefe  circumflances  give  us  the  equation  -y  =  2j6s.. 


For  the  area  of  the  feCtion  is  twice  the  fquare  of  the 
height,  and  the  difeharge  is  the  product  of  this  area. 

and  the  velocity.  Therefore  N/2T=/;andN/2l> 

=  the  breadth  b . 


V 


The  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives  a/s — IuVs+1,6 
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=  r- - — T~7~ - r.  Inflead  of  V  d — 0,1,  put  its- 

V+o,3(^— o,1)  r 

equal  */— — 0,1,  and  everything  being  known  in  the  fe¬ 


cond  member  of  this  equation,  we  eafily  get  the  value  of 
j  by  a  few  trials  after  the  following  manner.  Suppofe 
that  the  fecond  member  is  equal  to  any  number,  fuch  as 
9.  Firft  fuppofe  that  s  is  =9.  Then  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  9+ 1,6  or  of  i^,6  is  2,36.  Therefore 
we  have  a/s^L,./ j  +  1,6=  9  —  2, 36, =664  ;  wherea3 
it  fhould  have  been  1229.  Therefore  fay  - 6,64  :  9-9  : 1 2,2 
nearly.  Now  fuppole  that  / s  is  =12,2.  Then  L 
1 2,2-+ 1,6  =  1.13,8,  =2,625  nearly,  aac^  12,2  —  2625 
is  9,575,  whereas  it  fhould  be  9.  Now  we  find  that 
changing  the  value  of  V s  from  9  to  1  2, 2  has  changed  the 
arifwer  from  6,64  to  9,575,  or  a  change  of  3,2  in  our  af- 
fumption  has  made  a  change  of  2,935  in  the  anfwer,  and 
has  left  an  error  of  0,575.  Therefore  fay  2,935  :  0,575 
=  3,2:0,628.  Then,  taking  0,628  from  12,2,  we 
have  (for  our  next  affumption  or  value  of  / j  )  i  1,5,72* 
Now  1 1,572  +  1,6=13,172,  and  L  13,172  is  2,58 
nearly*  Now  try  this  hit  value  1 1,572 — 2,58  is  9,0085 
fufficiently  exaCt.*  This  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
trials  by  which  we  may  avoid  an  intricate  analyfis. 

Prob.  II.  Given  the  difeharge  D,  the  flope  s,  and. 
the  velocity  V,  of  permanent  regimen,  to  find  the  di¬ 
menfions  of  the  bed. 

Let  x  be  the  width,  and  y  the  depth  of  the  channel, 

D 

and  S  the  area  of  the  fe&ion.  This  mufl  be  =  y, 


which  is  therefore  The  denominator  s  being 

giVei^ 
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given,  we  may  make  \/s- 
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formula  of  mean  velocity  will  give  V  = 


R  I 

L"/i  + 1,6 = \/B,  and  the 
iqiW  d — 0,1) 


V'B 


—0,3  (  d  — o,  i ),  which  we  may  exprefs  thus :  V r = 

-  /^97  \  V 

(  Vd  —0,i  ) [ 0,3 J,  which  gives— - 

Vb 

-4-0,1=^  d. 


o,3 


V  d  — o,  i )  ;  and  finally,  - 


V 


J21-0  7 
V'B.  ’3 

Having  thus  obtained  what  we  called  the  mean 
depth,  we  may  fuppofe  the  fection  rectangular.  This 
x  y 

gives  Thus  we  have  two  equations,  S=r xy 

.  x  V 
and  d  =  — j — — , 

*  +  zy 

From  which  we  obtain  x 


‘M 


-2S 


s_. 

2d 

.  S 

And  having  the  breadth  x  and  area  S,  we  have  y= 

And  then  we  may  change  this  for  the  trapezium  often 
mentioned. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  problems  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  they  enable  ns  to  adjuft  the  dope  and  chan¬ 
nel  of  a  river  which  receives  any  number  of  fucceffive 
permanent  additions  by  the  influx  of  other  dreams.  This 
laft  informs  us  of  the  rife  which  a  new  fupply  will  pro¬ 
duce,  becaufc  the  additional  fupply  will  require  addi¬ 
tional  dimenfions  of  the  channel ;  and  as  this  is  not  fup- 
pofed  to  increafe  in  breadth,  the  addition  will  be  in 
depth.  The  quedion  may  be  propofed  in  the  following 
problem. 

Prob.  III.  Given  the  dope  s ,  the  depth  and  the 
bafe  of  a  re&angular  bed  (or  a  trapezium),  and  confe- 
qucnlly  the  difeharge  D,  to '  find  how  much  the  fec¬ 
tion  will  rife,  if  the  difeharge  be  augmented  by  a  given 
quantity. 

Let  £  be  the  height  after  the  augmentation,  and  nx>  the 
width  for  the  rectangular  bed.  We  have  in  any  uni- 
V 

form  current  v  d  Raifingthis  to  afquare, 
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give  us  another  value  of  h ,  which  will  rarely  exceed  Practical 
the  truth  by  This  ferves  (by  the  fame  procefs)  Inferences.^ 
for  finding  another,  which  will  commonly  be  diffident- 
ly  exadt.  We  diall  illudrate  this  by  an  example. 

Let  there  be  a  river  whofe  channel  is  a  redtangle  1 50 
feet  wide  and  fix  feet  deep,  and  which  difeharges  1500 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  fecond,  having  a  velocity  of  20 
inches,  and  dope  of  TT{n,  or  about  Tr  of  an  inch  in 
100  fathoms.  How  much  will  it  rife  if  it  receives  an 
addition  which  triples  its  difeharge  ?  and  what  will  be 
its  velocity  ? 

If  the  velocity  remained  the  fame,  its  depth  would  be 
tripled  ;  but  we  know  by  the  general  formula  that  its 
velocity  will  be  greatly  increafed,  and  therefore  its 
depth  will  not  be  tripled.  Suppofe  it  to  be  doubled, 
and  to  become  12  feet.  This  will  give  d  =  10,34483, 
or  124,138  inches;  then  the  equation  vd — 0,1  = 

D  ;  D 

— ,  or  b—~ 


V'B 


—0,3 


and  putting  for  d and  V  their  values 


™-\~2  h 


D 

and  iuh 
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-  0,3  =  K,  the  equation  becomes 


and 
nv  h 


=(; 


W  +  2h 

Raffing  the  fecond  member  to 


m<wh( 297  __ 

VB  ' 


°.3 


iuh  f  297 

ITb" 


-0,3 


w^t/d-  o,i)/297 

\7b‘ 


and 


-0.3 


making  ^ 

D  \ 

>,  <wh  K  ^  1  / 

a  fquare,  and  reducing,  We  obtain  a  cubic  equation, 
to  be  folved  in  the  ufual  manner. 

But  the  folution  would  be  extremely  complicated. 
Wc  may  obtain  a  very  expeditious  and  exadl  approxi¬ 
mation  from  this  confederation,  that  a  fmall  change  in 
one  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  fedtion  will  produce  a 
much  greater  change  in  the  fedtion  and  the  difeharge 
than  in  the  mean  depth  d.  Having  therefore  augment¬ 
ed  the  unknown  dimenfion,  which  is  here  the  height, 
make  ufe  of  this  to  form  a  new  mean  depth,  and  then 

i  D 

the  new  equation  V  d  =  .TT7^V - {-°>I  will 


in  which  we  have  a/Bzz  107,8,  D  =  45oo  ;  V d  — o,t 
=  r  1,041 7,  will  give  £=13,276;  whereas  it  fhould 
have  been  1 2.  This  fhows  that  our  calculated  value 
of  d  was  too  fmall.  Let  us  therefore  increafe  the  depth 
by  0,9,  or  make  it_£2,9,  and  repeat  the  calculation. 
This  will  give  us  s/ d — o,r  =  11,3927,  and  £=12,867, 
inftead  of  13,276.  Therefore  augmenting  our  data 
0,9  changes  our  anfwer  0,409.  If  we  fuppofe  thefe 
fmall  changes  to  retain  their  proportions,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  if  1 2  be  augmented  by  the  quantity  *Xo,9, 
the  quantity  13,276  will  diminifh  by  the  quantity 
*1X0,409.  Therefore,  that  the  eflimated  value  of  £ 
may  agree  with  the  one  which  refults  from  the  calcula¬ 
tion,  we  muft  have  r 2+*Xo, 9=  13,276  —  xXo, 409. 

This  will  gi ve  * = ^^,=0,9 748, and* Xo, 9=0,8773; 

and  hzz.  12,8773.  we  repeat  the  calculation  with 
this  value  of  £,  we  fhall  find  no  change. 

This  value  of  £  gives  d=z  13  1,8836  inches.  If  we 
now  compute  the  new  velocity  by  dividing  the  new 
difeharge  4500  by  the  new  area  150X12,8773,  we  fhall 
find  it  to  be  27,95  inches,  in  place  of  20,  the  former 
velocity. 

We  might  have  made  a  pretty  exadl  firft  affumption, 
by  recollecting  what  was  formerly  obferved,  that  when 
the  breadth  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  depth, 
the  mean  depth  differs  infenfibly  from  the  real  depth, 
or  rather  follows  nearly  the  fame  proportions,  and  that 
the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  depths.  Call  the  firft  difeharge  d ,  the  height  £, 
and  velocity  v,  and  let  D,  H,  and  V,  exprefs  thefe 

things  in  their  augmented  ftate.  Wc  have  11=  — ,  and 

'iv  h 

d 1 


D 

v  =^>and,i’:V  = 
D! 

H*' 

z.h-^-L 

and  d 

1  ,  and  H 


d  D 


and  ( 


But  by  this  remark  v 
j  hT> 

bl  :  H 
D’  =  h3 


and 


:  V*=zb 

H  d1 


•  - 

H.  Therefore 


-,and^Dl  =  Hh/’, 


H1  ~  b* 

HJ  (a  ufeful  theorem)  and  IP  s 


=7^1= 


12,48. 


Or  we  might  have  made  the  fame  affumption  by  the 
O  0  2  remark 
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Vra&ical  remark  alfo  formerly  made  on  tills  cate,  that  the  fquares 
Jufcrcuceo-  0f  the  tlifcharges  are  nearly  as  the  cubes  of  the  height, 

V  “^  J  or  i  5002 :  4500*=  63 :  1 2,48b 

And  in  making  thefe  fir  ft  gueffes  we  fliall  do  it  more 
exactly,  by  recoiled! mg  that  a  certain  variation  of  the 
mean  depth  d  requires  a  greater  variation  of  the  height, 
and  the  increment  will  be  to  the  height  nearly  as  half 
the  height  to  the  width,  as  may  eafily  be  ieen.  There- 
.  6,24 

fore,if  we  add  to  1 2,48  its - -th  part,  or  its  24th  part, 
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viz.  0,52,  we  have  13  for  our  frrft  affumption,  exceeding 
the  truth  only  an  inch  and  a  half.  We  mention  thefe  cir- 
cumffanees,  that  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  apply  thefe 
dodtrines  to  the  folution  of  practical  cafes  may  be  at 
no  lofs  when  one  occurs  of  which  the  regular  lblution 
requires  an  intricate  aualyfis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  itiverfe  of  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
blems  will  fhow  the  efftdts  of  enlarging  the  fedtion  of  a 


ging  the 
fed  ion  of 

a  river. 


?0S 
The  in- 
verfe  cf 

hferns^ihow  r*ver»  that  is,  will  fhow  how  much  its  furface  will  be 
t'^e  eff^dls  funk  by  any  prop o fed  enlargement  of  its  bed.  It  is 
ofnnlar-  therefore  needlefs  to  propofe  fuch  problems  in  this 
place.  Common  fenfe  diredts  11s  to  make  thefe 
enlargements  in  thofe  parts  of  the  river  where  their 
effedt  will  be  greatefl,  that  is,  where  it  is  fhalloweft 
when  its  breadth  greatly  exceeds  its  depth,  or  where 
it  is  narrowed  (if  its  depth  exceed  the  breadth,  which 
is  a  very  rare  cafe),  or  in  general,  where  the  dope  is 
xrtS  the  fmalleff  for  a  fhort  run. 
the  ^  fame  general  principles  diredt  us  in  the  method 

jnethoc^of  emhankments,  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  by  ena- 
embank-  bling  us  to  ascertain  the  heights  lieceflaty  to  be  given 
audits*  tp  our  banks.  This  will  evidently  depend,  not  only  on 
the  additional  quantity  of  water  which  experience  tells 
11s  a  river  brings  down  during  its  frefhes,  but  alfo  on 
thediflance  at  which  we  place  the  banks  from  the  natural 
banks  of  the  river.  This  is  a  point  where  miftaken 
economy  frequently  defeats  its  own  pnrpofe.  If  we 
raife  our  embankment  at  fome  diffance  from  the  natural 
banks  of  the  river,  not  only  will  a  fmaller  height  fuf- 
free,  and  confequently  a  fmaller  bafe,  which  will  make 
a  faving  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  height ;  but 
our  works  will  be  fo  much  the  more  durable  nearly,  if 
not  exadtly,  in  the  fame  proportion.  For  by  thus  en¬ 
larging  the  additional  bed  which  we  give  to  the  fwol- 
len  river,  we  diminifh  its  velocity  almoff  in  the  fame 
proportion  that  we  enlarge  its  channel,  and  thus  dimi- 
nilh  its  power  of  ruining  our  works.  Except,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  cafe  of  a  river  whofe  frefhes  aie  loaded  with 
line  fand  to  deftroy  the  turf,  it  is  always  proper  to 
place  the  embankment  at  a  confiderable  diffance  from 
the  natural  banks.  Placing  them  at  half  the  breadth 
of  the  flream  from  its  natural  banks,  will  nearly  double 
its  channel;  and,  except  in  the  cafe  now  mentioned,  the 
fpace  thus  detached  from  our  fields  w  ill  afford  excellent 
pafture. 

The  limits  of  fuch  a  work  as  ours  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  method  of  embankment. 
It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  inflrudtions  as  to  the 
manner  of  founding,  railing,  and  fecuring  the  dykes 
“which  muff  be  railed,  and  a  thoufand  cireumffances 
which  muff  be  attended  to.  But  a  few  general  ob¬ 
servations  may  be  made,  which  naturally  occur  wdiile 
we  are  confidering  the  manner  in  which  a  river  work3 
in  fettling  or  altering  its  channel* 
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It  muff  be  remarked,  in  €he  Trft  place,  that  the  ri-  *Va6.:t4 
ver  will  rife  higher  when  embanked  than  it  does  while 
it  was  allowed  to  fpread  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to 
conclude  to  what  height  it  will  rife  from  the  gr  cate  it 
height  to  which  it  has  been  obferved  to  rife  in  its  floods. 

When  at  liberty  to  expand  over  a  wide  valley  ;  then  it 
could  only  rife  till  it  overflowed  with  a  thick  nefs  or 
depth  of  water"  fnfficient  to  produce  a  motion  back¬ 
wards  into  the  valley  quick  enough  to  take  off  the  wa¬ 
ter  as  faff  as  it  was  fupplied ;  and  we  imagine  that  3 
foot  or  two  would  fuffice  in  moff  cafes.  The  belt  wav 
fora  prudent  engineer  will  be  to  obferve  the  utmoff  rife 
remembered  by  the  neighbours  in  fome  gorge,  where 
the  river  cannot  fpread  out.  Meafnre  the  increafed  fec- 
tion  in  this  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  recollect,  that 
the  water  increafes  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
the  fedlion  ;  becaufe  an  increafe  of  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  produces  an  increafe  of  velocity  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  depth  nearly.  But  as  this  augmen¬ 
tation  of  velocity  will  obtain  alio  between  the  embank¬ 
ments,  it  will  be  fufheiently  exadt  to  iuppofe  that  the 
fedlion  muff  be  increafed  here  nearly  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  at  the  gorge  already  mentioned.  Neglect¬ 
ing  this  method  of  information,  and  regulating  the 
height  of  our  embankment  by  the -greatefl  fwell  that 
has  been  obferved  in  the  plain,  will  affuredly  make  them 
too  low,  and  render  them  totally  ufelefs. 

A  line  of  embankment  fliould  always  be  carried  on 
by  a  ftridl  concert  of  the  proprietors  of  both  bank* 
through  its  whole  extent.  A  greedy  proprietor,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  his  own  embankment  beyond  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  not  only  expofes  himfelf  to  rifle  by  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  waters  on  the  angles  which  this  will  pro¬ 
duce,  but  expofes  his  neighbours  alfo  to  danger,  by  nar¬ 
rowing  the  fedlion,  and  thereby  railing  the  furface 
and  inereafing  the  velocity,  and  by  turning  the  ffream 
athwart,  and  caufing  it  to  lhoot  againft  the  oppolitc 
bank.  The  whole  lhould  be  as  much  as  pofffble  in  a 
line;  and  the  general  effedt  fhould  be  to  make  the  courfe 
of  the  ffream  ilraighter  than  it  was  before.  ’  All  bends 
fliould  be  made  more  gentle,  by  keeping  the  embank¬ 
ment  further  from  the  liver  in  all  convex  lh»es  of  the 
natural  bank,  arid  bringing  it  nearer  where  the  bank  is 
concave.  This  will  greatly  diminifh  the  action  of  the 
waters  on  the  bankment,  and  infure  their  duration. 

The  fame  maxim  muff  be  followed  in  fencing  any  brook 
which  dtfeharges  itfelf  into  the  river.  The  bends  gi¬ 
ven  at  its  mouth  to  the  two  lines  of  embankment  fhould 
be  made  lei’s  acute  than  thole  of  the  natural  brook,  al¬ 
though,  by  this  means,  two  points  of  land  are  left  out* 

And  the  opportunity  fhould  be  embraced  of  making  the 
direction  of  this  tranfverfe  brook  more  doping  than 
before,  that  is,  lefs  athwart  the  direction  of  the  river. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  cover  the  outfide  of  the 
dyke  with  very  compact  turf  clofely  united.  If  it  ad¬ 
mit  water,  the  interior  part  of  the  w  all,  which  is  always 
more  porous,  becomes  drenched  in  wTater,  and  this  Wa¬ 
ter  adts  with  its  ftatical  preffure,  tending  to  burft  the 
bank  011  the  land-lide,  and  will  quickly  fhift  it  from  its 
feat.  The  utmoff  care  fhould  therefore  be  taken  to 
make  it  and  keep  it  perfectly  tight.  It  fhould  be  a 
continued  fine  turf,  and  every  bare  fpot  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  covered  with  frt’fh  fod  ;  and  rat  holes  mull  be 
carefully  clofed  up. 

Of 
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E  I 

CJ  Jlroigilmg  or  changing  the  courfe  of  riven. 
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Wje  have  feen,  that  every  bending  of  a  river  requires 
an  additional  dope  in  order  to  continue  its  train,  or  en¬ 
able  it  to  convey  the  fame  quantity  of  water  without 
{welling  in  its  bed.  Therefore  the  effedl  of  taking 
away  any  of  thefe  bends  mull  be  to  link  the  waters  of 
the  river.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  have  it  in  onr 
power  to  eftimate  thefe  effedls.  It  may  be  de  Arable  to 
gain  property,  by  taking  away  the  fweeps  of  a  very 
winding  dream.  But  this  may  be  prejudicial,  by  de- 
droying  the  navigation  on  fueli  a  river.  It  may  alfo 
hurt  the  proprietors  below,  by  increafing  the  velocity 
of  the  dream,  which,  will  expofe  them  to  the  rifle  of  its 
overflowing,  or  of  its  destroying  its  bed,  and  taking  a 
new  courfe.  Or  this  increafe  of  velocity  may  be  incon- 
liltent  with  the  regimen  of  the  new  channel,  or  at  lealt 
require  larger  dimenfions  than  we  Should  have  given  it 
If  ignorant  of  this  effetd. 

Onr  principles  of  uniform  motion  enable  us  to  an¬ 
swer  every  queflion  of  this  kind  which  can  occur  ;  and 
Mr  de  Buat  propofes  feveral  problems  to  this  efte£t.  The 
regular  dilutions  of  them  are  complicated  and  difficult; 
and  we  do  not  think  them  needfary  in  this  place,  bc- 
caufe  they  may  all  be  folved  in  a  manner  not  indeed 
fo  elegant,  becaufe  indirect,  but  abundantly  accurate, 
and  eafy  to  any  perfon  familiar  with  thofe  which  we 
have  already  confuiered. 

We  can  take  the  exad  level  acrofs  all  thefe  fweeps, 
land  thus  obtain  the  whole  ilope.  We  can  meal  lire 
with  accuracy  the  velocity  in  fome  part  of  the  channel 
which  is  molt  remote  from  any  bend,  and  where  the 
channel  itfelf  has  the  greateft  regularity  of  form.  This 
will  give  us  the  expence  or  difeharge  of  the  river,  and 
the  mean  depth  connected  with  it.  We  can  then  ex¬ 
amine  whether  this  velocity  is  precifely  fuch  as  is  com¬ 
patible  with  liability  in  the  flraight  courfe.  If  it  is,  it 
is  evident  that  if  we  cut  off  theiends,  the  greater  Hope 
which  this  will  produce  will  communicate  to  the  wa¬ 
ters  a  velocity  incompatible  with  the  regimen  Baited  to 
this  foil,  unlefs  we  enlarge  the  width  of  the  Itream,  that 
is,  unlefs  we  make  the  new  channel  more  capacious  than 
the  old  one.  We  mult  now  calculate  the  dimenfions  of  the 
channel  which,  with  this  increafed  Hope,  will  conduct  the 
waters  with  the  velocity  that  is  needfary.  All  this  may 
be  done  by  the  forgoing  problems  ;  and  we  may  ealielt 
accomplifh  this  by  Heps.  Firlt,  fuppofe  the  bed  the 
fame  with  the  old  one,  and  calculate  the  velocity  for 
the  increafed  Hope  by  the  general  formula.  Then 
change  one  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  channel,  fo  as  to 
produce  the  velocity  we  want,  which  is  a  very  Ample 
procefs.  And  in  doing  this,  the  objcA  to  be  kept 
chiefly  in  view  is  not  to  make  the  new  velocity  fuch 
as  will  be  incompatible  with  the  liability  of  the  new 
bed. 

Having  accomplifhed  tins  Aril  purpofc,  wc  learn  (in 
the  very  folution)  how  much  fhallower  this  channel 
with  its  greater  Hope  will  be  than  the  former,  while  it  dif- 
charges  all  the  waters.  This  diminution  of  depth  mult 
increafe  the  Hope  and  the  velocity,  and  mull  diminifh 
the  depth  of  the  river,  above  the  place  where  the  altera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made.  How  far  it  produces  thefe  effects 
inay  be  calculated  by  the  general  formula.  We  then 
fee  whether  the  navigation  will  be  hurt,  either  in  the 
€>\<1  river  up  the  itream,  or  in  the  new  channel.  It  is 


plain  that  all  thefe  points  cannot  be  reconciled.  We  Pra&ieal 
may  make  the  new  channel  fuch,  that  it  Aiall  leave  a  il:^r^?Icey*A 
velocity  compatible  with  (lability,  and  that  it  (hall  not 
diininiih  the  depth  of  the  river  up  the  dream.  But, 
having  a  greater  Hope,  it  mud  have  a  fmaller  mean 
depth,  and  alfo  a  fmaller  real  depth,  unlefs  we  make  it 
of  a  very  inconrenient  form. 

The  fame  tilings  viewed  in  a  different  light,  will  fhow 
us  what  depreffion  of  waters  may  be  produced  by  redli- 
fying  the  courfe  of  a  river  in  order  to  prevent  its  over¬ 
flowing.  And  the  procefs  which  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  is  the  fame  with  the  foregoing.  We  apprehend 
it  to  be  quite  needlefs  to  meafure  the  angles  of  rebound, 
in  order  to  compute  the  Hope  which  is  employed  for  fend¬ 
ing  the  river  through  the  bend,  with  a  view  to  fnper- 
fede  this  by  ftraighting  the  river.  It  is  infinitely  ealier 
and  more  exad  to  meafure  the  levels  themfelves,  and 
then  we  know  the  effeft  of  removing  them. 

Nor  need  we  follow  Mr  de  Buat  in  folving  pixihlems 
for  diminifhing  the  dope  and  velocity,  and  deepening 
the  channel  of  a  river  by  bending  its  courfe.  i  he  ex¬ 
pence  of  this  would  be  in  every  cafe  enormous;  and  the 
practices  which  we  are  juft  going  to  enter  upon  afford 
infinitely  eaAer  methods  of  accompli filing  all'tlie  pur- 
pofes  which  are  to  be  gained  by  thefe  changes. 

Of  Bars,  JVeirs ,  and  Jetteys,  for  raijing  the  Surface  of 

'  Rivert-  ,0? 

We  propofe,  under  the  article  Wa t FR-Wor Ls ,  to  Problem?*, 
conAder  in  fufficient  practical  detail  all  that  relates 
the  conflrmdion  and  mechanilin  of  theie  and  other  eree-  fjUeqCes>  c£ 
tions  in  water  ;  and  we  conAne  ourfeives,  in  this  place,  raffing  the 

to  the  mere  effect  which  thev  will  produce  on.  the  cur-  furface 
r  .  1  '  riven*, 

rent  of  the  river. 

We  gave  the  name  of  wetr  or  bar  to  a  darn  ercdled 
acrofs  a  river  dvr  the  puipofe  of  railing  its  waters,  whe¬ 
ther  in  order  to  take  off  a  draft  for  a  mill  or  to  deepen 
the  channel.  Before  we  can  tell  the  effect  which  they 
will  produce,  we  mull  have  a  general  rule  for  afeertain- 
ing  the  relation  between  the  height  of  the  water  above 
the  lip  of  the  weir  or  bar,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
which  will  flow  over. 

Fird,  then,  with  refpedl  to  a  weir,  reprefented  in 
fig.  18.  and  fig.  18.  n°  2.  The  Litter  figure  moie  re- 
fembles  their  ufual  form,  confiding  of  a  dam  of  folid 
mafonry,  or  built  of  timber,  properly  fortified  with 
lhoars  and  banks.  On  the  top  is  fet  up  a  itrong  plank 
FR,  called  the  wadehoard,  or  wader,  over  which  the 
water  flows.  This  is  brought  to  an  accurate  level,  c£ 
the  proper  height.  Such  voiders  are  frequently  made 
in  the  fide  of  a  mill. courfe,  for  letting  the  fnperfluous, 
water  run  off.  This  is  properly  the  waster,  void¬ 
er  :  it  is  alfo  called  an  offset.  The  fame  obferva- 
tions  will  explain  all  thefe  different  pieces  of  practice. 

The  following  queflions  occur  in  couifc. 

Prob.  I.  Given  the  length  of  an  offset  or  wade- 
board,  made  in  the  firce  of*  a  refervoir  of  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  depth  of  its  lip  under  the  horizontal  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  to  determine  the  difeharge,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  will  run  over  in  a  fecund  ? 

Let  *AB  be  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  dill  water, 
and  F  the  lip  of  the  wadehoard.  Cali  the  depth  BF  un¬ 
der  the  furface  h ,  and  the  length  of  the  wadehoard  /. 

N.  B .  The  water  is  fuppofed  to  flow  over  into  ano¬ 
ther  bafon  or  channel>  fo  much  lower  that  the  furface 
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HL  of  the  water  is  lower,  or  at  leaft  not  higher, 
than  F. 

If  the  water  could  be  fupported  at  the  height  BF, 
BF  might  be  confide  red  as  an  orifice  in  the  fide  of  a 
veffel.  In  which  cafe,  the  difcharge  would  be  the  fame 
as  if  the  whole  water  were  flowing  with  the  velocity 
acquired  from  the  height  |  BF,  or  £  h.  And  if  we  fup- 
pofe  that  there  is  no  contraduon  at  the  orifice,  the 
mean  velocity  would  be  s/2  g  J  by  ~  V  772 hi  En- 
glifli  inches  per  fecond.  The  area  of  this  orifice  is  lh» 
Therefore  the  difcharge  would  be  l h  h ,  be¬ 

ing  meafured  in  inches.  This  is  the  ufual  theory  ;  but 
it  is  not  an  exa£t  reprefeutation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  efflux  really  happens.  The  water  cannot  remain 
at  the  height  BF ;  but  in  drawing  towards  the  wafte- 
board  from  all  fides,  it  forms  a  convex  furface  AIH, 
fo  that  the  point  I,  where  the  vertical  drawn  from  the 
edge  of  the  wafleboard  meets  the  curve,  is  confiderably 
lower  than  B.  But  as  all  the  mafs  above  F  is  fuppo- 
fed  perfectly  fluid,  the  preffure  of  the  incumbent  water 
is  propagated,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  de  Buat,  to  the 
filament  paffing  over  at  F  without  any  diminution. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  any  filament  between  F  and  I. 
Each  tends,  therefore,  to  move  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  it  were  really  impelled  through  an  orifice  in  its  place. 
Therefore  the  motions  through  every  part  of  the  line 
or  plane  IF  are  the  fame  as  if  the  water  were  efcaping 
through  an  orifice  IF,  made  by  a  fluice  let  down  on 
the  water,  and  keeping  up  the  water  of  the  refervoir 
to  the  level  AB.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  (fays  he)  that 
the  height  IF  muff  depend  on  the  whole  height  BF, 
and  that  there  mull  be  a  certain  determined  proportion 
between  them.  He  docs  not  attempt  to  determine  this 
proportion  theoretically,  but  fays,  that  his  experiments 
afeertain  it  with  great  preciiion  to  be  the  proportion  of 
one  to  two,  or  that  IF  is  always  one-half  of  BF.  He 
fays,  however,  that  this  determination  was  not  by  an 
immediate  and  dire&  meafurement  ;  he  concluded  it 
from  the  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  water  dis¬ 
charged  under  different  heights  of  the  water  in  the  re¬ 


fervoir. 

We  cannot  help  thinking -that  this  reafoning  is  very 
defective  in  feveral  particulars.  It  cannot  be  inferred, 
from  the  laws  of  hydroftatical  preffure,  that  the  fila¬ 
ment  at  I  is  preffed  forward  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
.column  BI.  The  particle  I  is  really  at  the  furface;  and 
confidering  it  as  making  part  of  the  furface  of  a  run¬ 
ning  ftream,  it  Is  fubje&ed  to  hardly  any  preffure,  any 
moie  than  the  particles  on  the  furface  of  a  cup  of  wa¬ 
ter  held  in  the  hand,  while  it  is  carried  round  the 
axis  of  the  earth  and  round  the  fun.  Reafoning  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  principles,  and  availing  himfelf  of 
his  own  difeovery,  lie  fhould  fay,  that  the  particle  at  I 
has  an  accelerating  force  depending  011  its  flope  only  ; 
and  then  he  fiiould  have  endeavoured  to  afeertain  this 
flope.  The  motion  of  the  particle  at  I  has  no  imme¬ 
diate  connexion  with  the  preffure  of  the  column  BI ; 
and  if  it  had,  the  motion  would  be  extremely  different 
from  what  it  is  :  for  this  preffure  alone  would  give  it 
the  velocity  which  Mr  Buat  afligns  it.  Now  it  is  al¬ 
ready  paffmg  through  the  point  I  with  the  velocity 
which  it  has  acquired  in  defeending  along  the  curve 
AI ;  and  this  is  the  real  Hate  of  the  cafe.  The 
particles  are  paffmg  through  with  a  velocity  already  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  Hoping  current ;  and  they  are  accelerated 
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by  the  hydroffatical  preffure  of  the  water  above  them,  ^radical 
The  internal  mechanifm  of  thefe  motions  is  infinitely  inffrences. 
more  complex  than  Mr  Buat  here  fuppofes;  and  on  this  V"** 
fuppofition,  he  very  nearly  abandons  the  theory  which 
he  has  fo  ingenioufly  effablifhed,  and  adopts  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  Guglielmini  which  he  had  exploded.  At  the 
fame  time,  we  think  that  he.  is  not  much  miffaken  when 
he  afferts,  that  the  motions  are  nearly  the  fame  as  if  a 
fluice  had  been  let  down  from  the  furface  to  I.  For  the 
filament  which  paffes  at  I  has  been  gliding  down  a  cur¬ 
ved  furface,  and  has  not  been  expofed  to  any  fri£tion. 

It  is  perhaps  the  very  cafe  of  hydraulics,  where  the 
obftrndtions  are  the  fmalleft  ;  and  we  fhould  therefore 
expeA  that  its  motion  will  be  the  leaft  retarded. 

We  have  therefore  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  the  fila¬ 
ment  at  I  is  iu  the  veryftate  of  motion  which  the  theo¬ 
ry  would  aflign  to  it  if  it  were  palling  under  a  fluice,  as 
Mr  Buat  fuppofes.  And  with  refpedt  to  the  inferior 
filaments,  without  attempting  the  very  difficult  talk  of 
invelligating  their  motions,  we  fhall  juff  fay,  that  we  do 
not  fee  any  reafofi  for  fuppofing  that  they  will  move 
flower  than  our  author  fuppofes.  Therefore,  though 
we  reje&  his  theory,  we  admit  his  experimental  propo- 
fition  in  general ;  that  is,  we  admit  that  the  whole  wa¬ 
ter  which  paffes  through  the  plane  IF  moves  with  the 
velocity  (though  notin  the  fame  direction)  with  which 
it  would  have  run  through  a  fluice  of  the  fame  depth  5 
and  we  may  proceed  with  his  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  water  difeharged. 

If  we  make  BC  the  axis  of  a  parabola  BEGH,  the 
velocities  of  the  filaments  palling  at  I  and  F  will  be  re¬ 
presented  by  the  ordinates  IE  and  FG,  and  the  dif¬ 
charge  by  the  area  IEGF.  This  allows  a  very  neat 
folntion  of  the  problem.  Let  the  quantity  difeharged 
per  fecond  be  D,  and  let  the  whole  height  BF  be  h . 

Let  2  G  be  the  quantity  by  which  we  muff  divide  the 
fquare  of  the  mean  velocity,  in  order  to  have  the  pro¬ 
ducing  height.  This  will  be  lefs  than  2  g>  the  accele¬ 
ration  of  gravity,  on  account  of  the  convergency  at  the 
Tides  and  the  tendency  to  convergence  at  the  lip  F. 

We  formerly  gave  for  itsmeafure  726  inches,  inftead  of 
772,  and  faid  that  the  inches  difeharged  per  fecond 
from  an  orifice  of  one  inch  were  26,49,  inftead  of 
27,78.  Let  x  be  the  dlftance  of  any  filament  from  the 
horizontal  line  AB.  An  element  of  the  orifice,  there¬ 
fore,  (for  we  may  give  it  this  name)  is  l  *.  The  velo¬ 
city  of  this  dement  is  2  G  x>  or  V  2  G  X  y'x*  The 

difcharge  from  it  is  /  a/  2  Q  x*  x,  and  the  fluent  of 

this,  or  D  2= jT I  v/2G«lyJ  which  is  \  l  a/zGx  z  +C. 


To  determine  the  conftant  quantity  C,  obferve  that  Mr 
de  Buat  found  by  experiment  that  BI  was  in  all  cafes 
4  BF.  Therefore  D  muff  be  nothing  when  x  zz  i  h  ; 

_ M  /,  L 

confequeutly  C  =  —  ?  I  2  Q  ^y^)  and  the  com¬ 
pleted  fluent,  will  be  D  =  y  2  G 
Now  make  x  zz  ky  and  we  have 

D  =  y/  a/JQ  2G  (*  — (0^)^* 

But  1 — (4)  4-1=0,64645,  and  \  ©f  this  is  0,431: 
Therefore,  ^finally, 

3  '  D 
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D  =0,431  (VT5HX/.). 

If  we  now  put  26,49  or  2^4  &r  V  2  G>  or  ^ie  ve' 


locity  with  which  a  head  of  water  of  one  inch  will  im¬ 
pel  the  water  over  a  weir,  and  multiply  this  by  0,43 19 
we  get  the  following  quantity  11,4172,  or,  in  numbers 
of  eafy  1  ecolledlion,  1 i4,  for  the  cubic  inches  of  water 
per  fecund,  which  runs  over  every  inch  of  a  wafteboard 
when  the  edge » of  it  is  one  inch  below  the  furface  of 
the  refervoir  ;  and  this  mult  be  multiplied  by  />t>  or  by 
the  fquare  root  of  the  cube  of  the  head  of  water.  Thus 
let  the  edge  of  the  wafteboard  be  four  inches  below  the 
furface  of  the  water.  The  cube  of  this  is  64,  of  which 
the  fquare  root  is  eight.  Therefore  a  walteboard  of 
this  depth  under  the  furface,  and  three  feet  long,  will 
difeharge  every  fecond  8X36X11!  cubic  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  i-f\  cubic  feet,  Englilh  meafure. 

Til?  following  comparifons  will  Ihow  how  much  this 
theory  may  be  depended  on.  Col.  1.  fhows  the  depth  of 
the  edge  of  the  board  under  the  furface  ;  2.  fhows  the 
difeharge  by  theory;  and,  3.  the  difeharge  adlually 
obferved.  The  length  of  the  board  was  184  inches. 
N.  B,  The  number  in  Mr  Buat’s  experiments  are  here 
reduced  to  Englilh  meafure. 


D. 

D.  Theor, 

D.  Exp . 

E . 

506 

524 

28,98 

3**99 

1222 

1218 

69*83 

4., 66s 

2I53 

2r55 

I23>°3 

6*753 

3750 

3  7  7 1 

214,29 

The  laft  column  is  the  cubic  inches  difeharged  in  a  fe- 
eond  fey  each  inch  of  t\\t  wrafteboard.  The  correfpon- 
dence  is  undoubtedly  very  great.  The  greatell  error  is 
in  the  hr  ft,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  much  fmaller 
lateral  contradlion  under  fo  fmall  a  head  of  water. 

But  it  mull  be  remarked,  that  the  calculation  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  two  fuppofitions.  The  height  FI  is  fuppofed 
4  of  BI ;  and  2  G  is  fupptofed  726.  It  is  evident,  that 
by  increafing  the  one  and  diminifhing  the  other,  nearly 
the  fame  anfwers  mayr  be  produced,  unlefs  much  greater 
variations  of  h  be  examined.  Both  of  thefe  quantities 
are  matters  of  conliderable  uncertainty,  particularly  the 
firft  ;  and  it  mull  be  farther  remarked,  that  this  was 
not  meafured,  but  deduced  from  the  uniformity  of  the 
experiments.  We  prefume  that  Mr  Buat  tried  various 
values  of  G,  till  he  found  one  which  gave  the  ratios  of 
difeharge  which  he  obferved.  We  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  in  a  fet  of  numerous  experiments  w'hich  vve  hadac- 
cefs  to  examine,  BI  was  uniformly  much  lefs  than  4  ; 
it  was  very  nearly  4  :  and  the  quantity  difeharged  was 
greater  than,  what  would  refult  from  Mr  Buat’s  calcu¬ 
lation.  ft  was  farther  obferved,  that  IE  depended  very, 
much 'em  the  form  of  the  wafteboard.  When  it  was  "a 
very  thin  board  of  confidersble  depth,  IF  was  very  con- 
liderably  greater  than  if  the.  board  was  thick,  or  narrow, 
and  fet  on  the  top  of  a  broad  dam-head,  as  in  fig.  18. 
n°  2. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  the  formula  a  form  which 
will  correfpond  to  any  ratio  which  experience  may  dif- 

7tl 

cover ’between  BF  and  IF.  Thus-,  let  BI  be  —  BF. 

The  formula  will  be  D^y  /  y^G  (1 — (v)*)  ^  * 

It  is  hoped  that  this,  and  fome.  other  fundamental 
fa6ls  in  practical  hydraulics  will  foon  be  determined  by 
accurate  experiments.  The  Honourable  Board  for  Fifh- 
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cries  and  Improvements  in  Scotland  have  allotted  a  fum  Pra&ic&l 
of  money  for  making  the  necelfary  experiments,  and  !nlererices« 
the  refults  will  be  publifhed  by  their  authority.  Mean- '  -T— tT"™* 
time,  this  theory  of  Mr  de  Buat  is  of  great  value  to 
the  pradlical  engineer,  who  at  prefent  muft  content 
himfelf  with  a  very  vague  conjecture,  or  take  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  erronneous  theory  of  Guglielmini.  By 
that  theory,  the  board  of  three  feet,  at  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  ftiould  difeharge  nearly  3^5-  cubic  feet  per 
fecond,  which  is  almoft  double  of  what  it  really  deli¬ 
vers. 

We  prefume,  therefore,  that  the  following  table  will 
be  acceptable  to  practical  engineers,  who  are  not  fami¬ 
liar  with  fuch  computations.  It  contains,  in  the  firll 
column,  the  depth  in  Englilh  inches  from  the  furface 
of  the  llagnant  water  of  a  refervoir  to  the  edge  of  the 
whiteboard.  The  fecond  column  is  the  cubic  feet  cf 
water  difeharged  in  a  minute  by  every  inch  of  the  wafte~ 
board. 


Depth . 

Difeharge . 

1 

0,403 

2 

1,140 

3 

2,095 

4 

3,225 

5 

4.507 

6 

5>925 

7 

7,466 

8 

9;I22 

9 

10,884 

10 

12,748 

1 1 

T4?7°7 

12 

1-6,75$ 

33 

18,895 

14 

21,117 

35 

23,419 

16 

25,800 

17 

28,258 

18 

30,786. 

When  the  depth  does  not  exceed  four  incites,  it  will 
not  be  exadl  enough  to  take  proportional  parts  for 
the  fradlions  of  an  inch.  The  following  method  is 
exadl. 

If  they  be  odd  quarters  of  an  inch,  look  in  the  table 
for  as  many  inches  as  the  depth  contains  quarters,  and 
take  the  eighth  part  of  the  aufwer.  Thus,  for  34 
inches,  take  the  eighth  part  of  23,419,  which  corre- 
fponds  to  15  inches.  This  is  2,927. 

If  the  wafteboard  is  not  on  the  face  of  a  dam,  but 
in  a  running  dream,  we  muft.  augment  the  difeharge  by 
multiplying  the  fedtion  by  the  velocity  of  the  ftreanu 
But  this. co rredl Ion  can  feldcm  occur  in  practice  ;  be¬ 
came,  in  this  cafe,  the  difeharge  is- previously  known  ; 
and  it  is  h  that  we  want ;  which  is  the  objedl  of  the 
next  problem. 

We  only  beg*  leave  to  add,  that  the  experiments* 
wdiich  we  mention  as  having  been  already  made  in  this 
country,  give  a  refult  fome  what  greater  than  this  table,. 
viz,  about  Therefore,  having  obtained  the  anfwer 

by  this^table,  add  to  it  its  1 6th  part,  and  we  apprehend 
that  it  will  be  extremely  near  the  truth. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  difeharge' 
over  a  wafteboard,  we  can  tell  the  depth  of  its  edge  un¬ 
der  the  furface  of  the  flagnant*water  of  the  refervoir^ 

✓  D  \  4 

becaufe  we  have  h  ~  ^ 4477 J  very  nearly, 

Wt 
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^radical  W>e  mw  an  <a  condition  to  folve  the  problem  re- 
Ifferencer.  fpe(fj{ag  a  weir  acrofs  a  river. 

w*~> V'"^  Pros.  II.  The  difebargc  and  fe&ion  of  a  river  be¬ 
ing  given,  it  is  required  to  determine  how  much  the 
waters  will  be  raifed  by  a  weir  of  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river,  difeharging  the  water  with  a  clear  fall,  that 
Is,  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  Lower  channel  being 
below  the  edge  of  the  weir  ? 

In  this  cafe  we  have  2  G  =r  746  nearly,  becaufe  there 
will  be  no  contraction  at  the  Tides  when  the  weir  is 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  But  further,  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  not  now  ftagnant,  but  moving  writh  the  velocity 

S  being  the  feAion  of  the  river. 

S  * 

Therefore  let  a  be  the  height  of  the  weir  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  h  the  height  of  the  water 
above  the  edge  of  the  weir.  We  have  the  velocity 

with  which  the  water  approaches  the  weir  re  P - 

1  (*+*)’ 

l  being  the  length  of  the  weir  or  breadth  of  the  river. 
Therefore  the  height  producing  the  primarv  mean  ve- 

0Clty  13  {TTTfu+b))1'  TIie  e^ations5vcn  a 

D 

little  ago  will  give  h  =  / - TT~tt=\  t>  when  the 

V0431V2G  ) 

water  above  the  weir  is  flagnant.  Therefor®,  when  it 

is  already  moving  with  the  velocity  — — ,  wc  (hall 

la  +  h 

.  /  Y>  M _ ,  D 

have  h  ==  V  7==r  /  ( 7T==“7"TX  V- 

°?43  1  v'zG7  W2 g  {a+h  ) 

would  be  very  troublefome  to  folve  this  equation  regu- 
larly,  becaufe  the  unknown  quantity  h  is  found  in  the 
fecond  term  of  the  anfwer.  But  we  know’  that  the 
height  producing  the  velocity  above  the  weir  is  very 
fmall  in  companion  of  h  and  of  a ,  and,  if  only  efti- 
•mated  roughly,  will  make  a  very  iufenfible  change  in 
the  value  of  h  ;  and,  by  repeating  the  operation,  we  can 
correct  this  value,  and  obtain  h  to  any  degree  of  exadl- 
nefs. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Suppofe  a  river, 
the  fe&ion  of  whofe  ftream  is  150  feet,  and  that  it  dif- 
charges  174  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  fecond  ;  hofr  much 
will  the  waters  of  this  river  be  raifed  by  a  weir  of  the 
fame  width,  and  3  feet  high  ? 

Suppofe  the  width  to  be  50  feet.  This  will  give  3 
feet  for  the  depth  ;  and  we  feb  that  the  water  will  have 
a  clear  fall,  becaufe  the  lower  dream  will  be  the  fame 
as  before. 

The  fe<ftion  being  150  feet,  and  the  difeharge  174, 
the  mean  velocity  is  ^4,  =  1,16  feet,  =  14  inches 
nearly,  which  requires  the  height  of  £  of  an  inch  very 
nearly*  This  may  be  taken  for  the  fecond  tenn  of  the 

D  1 

value  of  k.  Therefore  b  =r  ( - \  T  _  *  Now 

yz  G  is,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  =  27,313  ;  /  is  600,  and 
D  is  174X1728,==  300672.  Therefore  ^=12,192 
0,25,  =  11,942.  Now  eorreft  this  rvalue  of  h,  by 
correcting  the  fecond  term,  which  is  £  of  an  inch,  in- 

!*'“*°r(^T7>W4j'J''  oro’’'"-  ™‘  "15i" 

ns  A  =  12,192 — 0,141,  =  12,051,  differing  from  the 
va^c  abbut  tV  of  an  inch.  It  is  needlefs  to  caiTy 
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the  approximation  farther.  Tb«  we  fee  that  a  weir,  HraaicU  ’ 
which  dams  up  the  whole  of  the  former  current  of  three  Inferences* 

feet  deep,  will  only  raife  the  waters  of  this  river  one  - 

foot. 

The  fame  rule  ferves  for  fhowlng  how  high  we  oiudit 
to  raife  this  weir  in  order  to  produce  any  given  rife  of 
the  waters,  whether  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
for  taking  off  a  draft  to  drive  mills,  or  for  any  other 
fervice  ;  for  if  the  breadth  of  the  river  remain  the 
fame,  the  water  will  ftill  flow  over  the  weir  with  nearly 
the  fame  depth.  A  very  fmall  and  hardly  perceptible 
difference  will  indeed  arife  from  the  diminution  of  Hope 
occafioned  by  this  rife,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of 
the  velocity  with  which  the  river  approaches  the  weir. 

But  this  difference  muft  always  be  a  fmall  fraction  of 
the  fecond  term  of  our  anfwer;  which  term  is  itfelf  very 
fmall :  and  even  this  will  be  compenfated,  in  foine  de¬ 
gree,  by  the  freer  fall  which  the  water  will  have  over 
the  weir. 

If  the  intended  weir  is  not  to  have  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  river  (which  is  feldom  neceffary  even  for  the 
purpofes  of  navigation),  the  waters  will  be  raifed  higher 
by  the  fame  height  of  the  wafteboard.  The  calcula¬ 
tion  is  precifely  the  fame  for  this  cafe.  Only  in  the 
fecond  tenn,  which  gives  the  head  of  water  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  velocity  of  the  river,  /  muft  ftill  be  taken  for 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  while  in  the  ftrft  term 
t  is  the  length  of  the  wafteboard.  Alfo  y's muft  be 
a  little  lefs,  on  account  of  the  contractions  at  the  end3 
of  the  weir,  unlefs  thefe  be  avoided  by  giving  the  ma- 
fonry  at  the  ends  of  the  wafteboard  a  curved  fhape  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  wafteboard.  This  fhould  not  be 
done  when  the  foie  ohjecl  of  the  weir  is  to  raife  the 
furface  of  the  waters.  Its  effect  is  but  trifling  at  any 
rate,  when  the  length  of  the  wafteboard  is  confiderable, 
in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftieet  of  water 
flowing  over  it.  1 

The  following  companions  of  this  rule  with  experi¬ 
ment  will  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of  its  utility. 


Difeharge 
of  the  Weir 
pt  r  Second 

Head  pro- 
ducingthe 
velocity  at 
the  Weir. 

Head  pro¬ 
ducing  the 
Velocity 
above  it 

Calculated 
Height  of 
ihe  Hiver 
ab*,ve  the 
Wafteboard 

Obferved 

Height 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

3888 

7>3°* 

0,625 

6,677 

6,583 

2462 

St  3*5 

0,350 

J*°3J 

4*75° 

II  12 

3» 1 7 1 

0,1  j6 

3.G55 

3,166 

_ 11 9 

1,201  - 

0,0 1 14 

1,189 

1,25° 

It  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  meafure  the  exaeff 
height  of  the  water  in  the  upper  ftream  above  the 
wafteboard.  The  curvature  A  I  extended  feveral  feet 
up  the  ftream.  Indeed  there  muft  be  fomething  arbi¬ 
trary  in  this  meafurement,  becaufe  the  furface  of  the 
ftream  is  not  horizontal.  The  deviation  fhould  be  ta¬ 
ken,  not  from  a  horizontal  plane,  but  from  the  inclined 
furface  of  the  river. 

It  is  plain  that  a  rive*  cannot  be  fitted  for  continued 
navigation  by  weirs.  Thefe  occafion  interruptions  ; 
but  a  few  inches  may  fometimes  be  added  to  the  waters 
of  a  river  by  k  bar,  which  may  ftill  allow  a  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  lighter  or  a  raft  to  pafs  over  it.  This  is  a  very 
frequeut  pra&ice  ia  Holland  and  Flanders ;  and  a  very 
4  cheap 
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Pra&ical  c^cap  and  certain  conveyance  of  goods  Is  there  obtained 
inferences.  ^  means  0f  ftreams  which  we  would  think  no  better 
than  boundary  ditches,  and  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of 
this  kind.  By  means  of  a  bar  the  water  is  kept  up  a 
very  few  inches,  and  the  ftream  has  free  courfe  to  the 
fea.  The  (hoot  over  the  bar  is  prevented  by  means  of 
another  bar  placed  a  little  way  below  it*  lying  flat  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  but  which  may  be  raifed  up 
on  hinges.  The  lighterman  makes  his  boat  fait  to  a 
flake  immediately  above  the  bar,  raifcs  the  lower  bar, 
brings  over  his  boat,  again  makes  it  fall,  and,  having 
laid  down  the  other  bar  again,  proceeds  on  his  journey. 
This  contrivance  anfwers  the  end  of  a  lock  at  a  very 
trifling  expence ;  and  though  it  does  not  'admit  of  what 
we  are  accuftomed  to  call  navigation,  it  gives  a  very 
fure  conveyance,  which  would  other  wife  be  impoflible. 
When  the  waters  can  be  raifed  by  bars,  fo  that  they 
may  be  drawn  off  for  machinery  or  other  purpofes, 
they  are  preferable  to  weirs,  becaufe  they  do  not  ob- 
ftruft  floating  with  rafts,  and  are  not  deilroyed  by  the 
ice. 

Prob.  III.  Given  the  height  of  a  bar,  the  depth  of 
water  both  above  and  below  it,  and  the  width  of  the 
river,  to  determine  the  difcharge  ? 

This  is  by  no  means  fo  eafily  folved  as  the  difcharge 
over  a  weir,  and  we  cannot  do  it  with  the  fame  degree 
of  evidence.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations  will  not  be  very  far  from  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter. 

We  may  firft  fuppofe  a  refervoir  LFBM  (fig.  19.) 
of  ftagnant  water,  and  that  it  has  a  walleboard  of  the 
height  CB.  We  may  then  determine,  by  the  forego¬ 
ing  problems,  the  difcharge  through  the  plane  E  C. 
With  refpe&  to  the  difcharge  through  the  part  C  A,  it 
fhould  be  equal  to  this  prodnft  of  the  part  of  the  fec- 
tion  by  the  velocity  correfponding  to  the  fall  EC,  whicli 
is  the  difference  of  the  heights  of  water  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  bar  ;  for,  becaufe  the  difference  of  E  a  and 
C  a  is  equal  to  E  C,  every  particle  a  of  water  in  the 
plane  CA  is  preffed  in  the  dire&ion  of  this  ftream  with 
the  fame  force,  •viz.  the  weight  of  the  column  E  C. 
The  fum  of  thefe  difcharges  fhould  be  the  whole  dif- 
charge  over  the  bar ;  but  fince  the  bar  is  fet  up  acrofs 
a  running  river,  its  difcharge  muft  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  river.  The  water  of  the  river,  when  it 
comes  to  the  place  of  the  bar,  has  acquired  fome  velo¬ 
city  by  its  Hope  or  other  caufes,  and  this  correfponds 
to  fome  height  F  E.  This  velocity,  multiplied  by  the 
fe&ion  of  the  river,  having  the  height  E  B,  Ihould 
give  a  difcharge  equal  to  the  difcharge  over  the  bar. 

To  avoid  this  complication  of  conditions,  we  may 
firft  compute  the  difcharge  of  the  bar  in  the  manner 
now  pointed  out,  without  the  conflderation  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  velocity  of  the  ftream.  This  difcharge  will  be  a 
little  too  fmall.  If  we  divide  it  by  the  fe&ion  F  B,  it 
will  give  a  primary  velocity  too  fmall,  but  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Therefore  we  (hall  get  the  height  F  E,  by 
means  of  which  we  ftiall  be  able  to  determine  a  veloci¬ 
ty  intermediate  between  D  G  and  C  H,  which  would 
correfpond  to  a  weir,  as  alfo  the  velocity  C  If,  which 
correfponds  to  the  part  of  the  fedlion  C  A,  which  is 
wholly  under  water.  Then  we  correft  all  thefe  quan¬ 
tities  by  repeating  the  operation  with  them  inftead  of 
our  firft  affumptions. 

Mr  Buat  found  this  computatYn  extremely  near  the 
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truth,  but  in  all  cafes  a  little  greater  than  obfervation  Practical 

exhibited.  Inferences; 

We  may  now  folve  the  problem  ia  the  mo  ft  general  v 
terms. 

Prob.  IV.  Given  the  breadth,  depth,  and  the  Hope 
of  a  river,  if  w7e  confine  its  paffage  by  a  bar  or  weir  of 
a  known  height  and  width,  to  determine  the  rife  of  the 
waters  above  the  bar. 

The  dope  and  dimenfions  of  the  channel  being  given, 
our  formula  will  give  us  the  telocity  and  the  quantity 
of  water  difeharged.  Then,  by  the  preceding  problem, 
find  the  height  of  water  above  the  wafteboard.  From 
the  fum  of  thefe  two  heights  dedu&  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  river.  The  remainder  is  the  rife  of  the  waters. 

For  example : 

Let  there  be  a  river  whofe  ordinary  depth  is  3  feet, 
and  breadth  40,  and  whofe  flope  is  1  finches  in  100  fa¬ 
thoms,  or  Suppofe  a  weir  on  this  river  6  feet 

high  and  1 8  feet  wide. 

We  muft  firft  find  the  velocity  and  difcharge  of  the 
river  in  its  natural  ftate,  we  have  l  =480  inches,  h  = 

3 6,  —  =  irws*  Our  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives 

V  =  23,45,  and  D  =  405216  cubic  inches. 

The  contra&ion  obtains  here  on  the  three  fides  of  the 

jrifice.  We  may  therefore  take  ^Tg  ~  26,1 _ 

N.  B.  This  example  is  Mr  Buat’s,  and  all  the  meafures 
are  French.  We  have  alfo  a  (the  height  of  the  weir) 

72,  and  2  g  zz  724.  Therefore  the  equation  h  zz 

$-{l7rg  <&)' becomes  3°’182* 

Add  this  to  the  height  of  the  weir,  and  the  depth  of 
the  river  above  the  fluice  is  102,182,  =  8  feet  and 
6,182  inches.  From  this  take  3  feet,  and  there  remains 
5  feet  and  6,182  inches  for  the  rife  of  the  waters. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  circumftance  in  this 
rife  of  the  waters,  which  muft  be  diftindlly  underftood 
before  we  can  fay  what  are  the  interefting  effedls  of  this 
weir.  This  fwell  extends,  as  we  all  know,  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  up  the  ftream,  but  is  lefs  fenfible  as  we 
go  away  from  the  weir.  What  is  the  diftance  to  which 
the  fwell  extends,  and  what  increafe  does  it  produce  in. 
the  depth  at  different  diftances  from  the  weir  ? 

If  we  fuppofe  that  the  flope  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  remain  as  before,  it  is  plain,  that  as  we  come 
down  the  ftream  from  that  point  where  the  fwell  is  in- 
fenlible,  the  depth  of  the  channel  increafes  all  the  way 
to  the  dam.  Therefore,  as  the  fame  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  paffes  through  every  fedlion  of  the  river,  the  velo¬ 
city  muft  diminifli  in  the  fame  proportion  (  very  nearly) 
that  the  fedlion  increafes.  But  this  being  an  open 
ftream,  and  therefore  the  velocity  being  infeparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flope  of  the  furface,  it  follows,  that 
the  flope  of  the  furface  muft  diminifli  all  the  way  from 
that  point  where  the  fwell  of  the  water  is  infenfible  to 
the  dam.  The  furface,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  Ample 
inclined  plane,  but  muft  be  concave  upwards,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  fig.  20.  where  FKLB  rtqirefents  the  channel 
of  a  river,  and  FB  the  furface  of  the  water  running  in  it. 

If  this  be  kept  up  to  A  by  a  weir  AL,  the  furface 
will  be  a  curve  FI  A,  touching  tlie  natural  furface  F 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fwell,  and  the  line  AD  whicli 
touches  it  in  A  will  have  the  flope  S  correfponding  to 
the  velocity  which  the  waters  have  immediately  before 
going  over  the  weir.  We  know  this  flope,  becaufe  we 
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are  fuppoTed  to  know  the  difeharge  of  the  river  and  its 
dope  and  other  circumftances  before  barring  it  with  a 
dam  ;  and  we  know  the  height  of  the  dam  H,  and 
therefore  the  new  velocity  at  A,  or  immediately  above 
A,  and  confequently  the  dope  S.  Therefore,  drawing 
the  horizontal  lines  DC,  AG,  it  is  plain  that  CB  and 
CA  will  be  the  primary  dope  of  the  river,  and  the  dope 
S  correfponding  to  the  velocity  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  A,  becaufe  thefe  verticals  have  the  fame 
horizontal  diftance  DC.  We  have  therefore  CB  :  CA 


zzS  :  s  very  nearly,  and  S — s  :  /=  CB — CA  :  CA, 

ABXx 

:r=AB  (nearly)  :  CA.  Therefore  CA  =  g  ■  ~~  >  = 


H  s 


S -j 

dope;  therefore  DA~  ^ 


But  DA  =  CAXS,  by  our  definition  of 
H.S.  x 
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a  velocity  greater  than  that  correfponding  td  the  pri-  Practical 
mary  dope  of  the  river,  will  require  a  greater  dope  in  In‘erences. 
order  to  acquire  this  velocity.  — -y— 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  river  before  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge,  and  K  the  quotient  of  the  width  of 
the  river  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  widths  between  the 
piers.  *  If  the  length  of  the  piers,  or  their  dimenfion  in 
the  dire&ion  of  the  ftream,  is  not  very  great,  KV  will 
nearly  exprefs  the  velocity  of  the  river  under  the  arches; 
and  if  we  fuppofe  for  a  moment  the  contradlion  (in  the 
fenfe  hitherto  ufed)  to  be  nothing,  the  height  produ- 
K2  V* 

cing  this  velocity  will  be - But  the  river  will 

2g 

not  rife  fo  high,  having  already  a  dope  and  velocity  be¬ 
fore  getting  under  the  arches,  and  the  height  corre- 

V* 

fponding  to  this  velocity  is  —  ;  therefore  the  height 


This  is  all  that  we  can  fay  with  precifion  of  this 
curve.  Mr  Buat  examined  what  would  refult  from 
fuppofing  it  an  arch  of  a  circle.  In  this  cafe  we  fhould 
have  DA=DF,  and  AF  very  nearly  equal  to  2  AD  : 
and  as  we  can  thus  find  AD,  we  get  the  whole  length 
FIA  of  the  fwell,  and  alfo  the  diftances  of  any  part  of 
the  curve  from  the  primitive  furface  FB  of  the  river  ; 
for  thefe  will  be  very  nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  diftances  from  F.  Thus  ID  will  be  ^  of  AB, 
&c.  Therefore  we  fhould  obtain  the  depth  I  d  of  the 
ftream  in  that  place.  Getting  the  depth  of  the  ftream, 
and  knowing  the  difeharge,  we  get  the  velocity,  and 
can  compare  this  with  the  dope  of  the  furface  at  1. 
This  fhould  be  the  dope  of  that  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
circle.  Making  this  comparifon,  he  found  thefe  cir¬ 
cumftances  to  be  incompatible.  He  found  that  the  fee* 
tion  and  fwell  at  I,  correfponding  to  an  arch  of  a  circle, 
gave  a  difeharge  nearly  gth  too  great  (they  were  as 
405216  to  492142).  Therefore  the  curve  is  fuch, 
that  AD  is  greater  than  DF,  and  that  it  is  more  incur, 
vated  at  F  than  at  A.  He  found,  that  making 
DA  to  DF  as  10  to  9,  and  the  curve  FIA  an  arch  of 
an  cllipfe  whofe  longer  axis  was  vertical,  would  give  a 
verv  nice  correfpondence  of  the  feeftions,  velocities,  and 
dopes.  The  whole  extent  of  the  fwell  therefore  can 
never  be  double  of  AD,  and  muft  always  greatly  fur- 
pafs  AD  ;  and  thefe  limits  will  do  very  well  for  every 
practical  queftion.  Therefore  making  DF  of  AD, 
and  drawing  the  chord  AD,  and  making  DI  i  of  D  /, 
we  fhall  be  very  near  the  truth.  Then  we  get  the  fwell 
with  fufficient  precifion  for  any  point  H  between  F  and 
D,  by  making  FD2 :  FH2  =  ID  :  H  h  ;  and  if  H  is 
between  D  and  A,  we  get  its  diftance  from  the  tan¬ 
gent  DA  by  a  fimilar  procefs. 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  fwell  produced  in 
the  waters  of  a  river  by  the  eredlion  of  a  bridge  or 
cleaning  duice  which  contrads  the  pafiage.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  folution  of 

Pros.  V.  Given  the  depth,  breadth,  and  dope  of  a 
river,  to  determine  the  fwell  occafioned  by  the  piers  of 
a  bridge  or  fides  of  a  cleaning  duice,  which  contraCl 
the  pafiage  by  a  given  quantity,  for  a  given  length  of 
channel. 

This  fwell  depends  on  two  circumftances. 

1.  The  whole  river  muft  pafs  through  a  narrow 
fpacc,  with  a  velocity  proportionably  increafcd  ;  and 
this  requires  a  certain  head  of  water  above  the  bridge. 

2.  The  water,  in  pafiing  the  length  of  the  piers  with 


for  producing  the  augmentation  of  velocity  is 


V* 


K2  V* 
2g 


But  if  we  make  allowance  for  contradlion,  we 

muft  employ  a  2  G  lefs  than  2  and  we  muft  multiply 

the  height  now  found  by  It  will  then  become 

2  G 


JP  V2 


2  G  2G  1 


This  is  that 

2g  2gJHS  2G  ' 
part  of  the  fwell  which  muft  produce  the  augmentation 
of  velocity. 

With  refpedl  to  what  is  necefiary  for  producing  the 
additional  dope  between  the  piers,  let  p  be  the  natural 
dope  of  the  river  (or  rather  the  difference  of  level  in  the 
length  of  the  piers)  before  the  ereCtion  of  the  bridge, 
and  correfponding  to  the  velocity  V ;  K> p  will  very 
nearly  exprefs  the  difference  of  fuperficial  level  for  the 
length  of  the  piers,  which  is  necefiary  for  maintaining 
the  velocity  KV  through  the  fame  length.  The  increafe 
of  dope  therefore  is  K '  p  —  p  =  p  ( K2  —  1 ).  There- 

'V* 


fore  the  whole  fwell  will  be 


K2 


These  are  the  chief  qneftions  or  problems  on  this  Further  at- 
fubjedf  which  occur  in  the  practice  of  an  engineer;  andtention  to 
the  folutions  which  we  have  given  may  in  every  cafe  be^e  fubje<ft 
depended  on  as  very  near  the  truth,  and  we  are  confi-^°™*^ 
dent  that  the  errors  will  never  amount  to  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  quantity.  We  are  equally  certain,  that  of 
thofe  who  call  themfelves  engineers,  and  who,  without 
hefitation,  undertake  jobs  of  enormous  expence,  not 
one  in  ten  is  able  even  to  guefs  at  the  refult  of  fuck 
operations,  unlefs  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  happen 
to  coincide  with  thofe  of  fome  other  projeCl  which  he 
has  executed,  or  has  diftin&ly  examined  ;  and  very  few 
have  the  fagacity  and  penetration  necefiary  for  appre¬ 
ciating  the  effe&s  of  the  diftinguifhing  circumftances 
which  yet  remain.  The  fociety  eftablifhed  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  arts  and  manufactures  could  fcarccly  do 
a  more  important  fervice  to  the  public  in  the  line  of 
their  inftitution,  than  by  publifhing  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions  a  defeription  of  every  work  of  this  kind  executed* 
in  the  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  its  performance. 

This  would  be  a  moft  valuable  collection  of  experiments 
and  faCts.  The  unlearned  practitioner  would  find  among 
them  fomething  which  refembles  in  its  chief  circum¬ 
ftances  almoft  any  projeCt  which  could  occur  to  him  in 

his 
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Pn&ical  his  bufmefs,  and  would  tell  him  wliat  to  expert  in  the 
inferences  cafe  under  his  management :  and  the  intelligent  engineer, 
~v  afiifted  by  mathematical  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of 
clafiing  things  together,  would  frequently  be  able  to 
frame  general  rules.  To  a  gentleman  qualified  as  was 
the  Chevalier  de  Buat,  fuch  a  collection  would  be  inef- 
timable,  and  might  fugged  a  theory  as  far  fuperior  to 
his  as  he  has  gone  before  all  other  writers. 

1,0 

Modes  of  We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  fome  obfervations 
making  on  the  methods  which  may  be  taken  for  rendering  fmall 
and  brooksS  r*vers  an<^  brooks  fit  for  inland  navigation,  or  at  leaft 
fit  for  in-  for  floatage.  We  get  much  inflruCtion  011  this  fubjeCt 
land  navi-  from  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  fwell  produced 
gation.  in  a  river  by  weirs,  bars,  or  any  diminution  of  its  for¬ 
mer  feCtion.  Our  knowledge  of  the  form  which  the 
furface  of  this  fwell  affeCts,  will  furnilh  r  lies  for  fpacing 
thefe  obftrudtions  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  at  fuch  diitances 
from  each  other,  that  the  fwell  produced  by  one  fhall 
extend  to  the  one  above  it. 

If  we  know  the  flope,  the  breadth,  and  the  depth 
of  a  river,  in  the  droughts  of  fummer,  and  have  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  height  of  the  flood-gates,  or  keeps, 
which  are  to  be  fet  up  in  its  bed,  it  is  evident  that 
their  ftations  are  not  matters  of  .arbitrary  choice,  if  we 
would  derive  the  greatefl  poflible  advantage  from 
them. 

Some  rivers  in  Flanders  and  Italy  are  made  naviga¬ 
ble  in  fome  fort  by  fimple  fluices,  which,  being  fhut, 
form  magazines  of  water,  which,  being  difeharged  by 
opening  the  gates,  raifes  the  inferior  reach  enough  to 
permit  the  paffage  of  the  craft  which  are  kept  on  it. 
After  this  momentary  rife  the  keeps  are  fhut  again, 
the  water  finks  in  the  lower  reach,  and  the  lighters 
which  were  floated  through  the  fhallows  are  now  obli¬ 
ged  to  draw  into  thofe  parts  of  the  reach  where  they 
can  lie  afloat  till  the  next  fupply  of  water  from  above 
enables  them  to  proceed.7  This  is  a  very  rude  and  im¬ 
perfect  method,  and  utijuftifiable  at  this  day,  when  we 
know  the  effect  of  locks,  or  at  leafl  of  double  gates. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  confideration  of  thefe 
contrivances,  and  to  give  the  methods  of  their  conduc¬ 
tion,  in  this  place,  but  refer  our  readers  to  what  has 
been  already  faid  on  this  fubjeCt  in  the  articles  Canal, 
Lock,  Navigation  (Inland),  and  to  what  will  be 
laid  in  the  article  W at er- Works*  At  prefent  we  con¬ 
fine  ourfelves  to  the  fingle  point  of  hufbanding  the  dif¬ 
ferent  falls  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  there  may  be  everywhere  a  fufficient  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter  :  and,  in  what  we  have  to  deliver  on  the  fubjeCt,  we 
fhall  take  the  form  of  an  example  to  illuflrate  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  foregoing  rules. 

Suppofe  then  a  river  40  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  in 
the  droughts  of  fummer,  with  a  flope  of  1  in  4800, 
This,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  motion,  will  have  a 
velocity  V  zz  234-  inches  per  fecond,  and  its  difeharge 
will  be  405216  cubic  inches,  or  234-5-  feet.  It  is  pro- 
pofed  to  give  this  river  a  depth  not  lefs  than  five  feet 
in  any  place,  by  means  of  flood-gates  of  fix  feet  high 
and  18  feet  wide. 

We  firfl  compute  the  height  at  which  this  body  of 
2344  cubic  feet  of  water  will  difeharge  itfelf  over  the 
flood-gates.  This  we  (hail  find  by  Prob.  II.  to  be  30^ 
Inches,  to  which  adding  72,  the  height  of  the  gate,  we 
have  1024  for  the  whole  height  of  the  water  above  the 


floor  of  the  gate  ;  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  be-  ^radical 
ing  3  feet,  the  rife  or  fwell  5  feet  64  inches.  In  the  tn-CI'ence^ 
next  place,  we  find  the  range  or  fenfible  extent  of  this 
fwell  by  Prob.  I.  and  the  obfervations  which  accom¬ 
pany  it.  This  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  9177  fathoms. 

Now  fince  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  is  three  feet, 
there  is  only  wanted  two  feet  of  addition  ;  and  the 
queftion  is  reduced  to  the  finding  what  point  of  the 
curved  furface  of  the  fwell  is  two  feet  above  the  tan¬ 
gent  plane  at  the  head  of  the  fwell  ?  or  how  far  this 
point  is  from  the  gate  ?  The  whole  extent  being  9177 
fathoms,  and  the  deviations  from  the  tangent  plane  be¬ 
ing  nearly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dillanees  from 
the  point  of  contact,  we  may  inflitute  this  proportion 
664  :  24  =  9177*  :5J26\  The  laft  term  is  the  di¬ 
ftance  (from  the  head  of  the  fwell)  of  that  part  of  the 
furface  which  is  two  feet  above  the  primitive  furface  of 
the  river.  Therefore  91  77 — 5526,  or  3651  fathoms, 
is  the  diftance  of  this  part  from  the  flood-gate  ;  and 
this  is  the  diftance  at  which  the  gates  fliould  be  placed 
from  each  other.  No  inconvenience  would  arife  from 
having  them  nearer,  if  the  banks  be  high  enough  to 
contain  the  waters  ;  but  if  they  are  farther  diftant,  the 
required  depth  of  water  cannot  be  had  without  increa- 
fing  the  height  of  the  gates  j  but  if  reafons  of  conve- 
niency  fliould  induce  us  to  place  them  nearer,  the  fame 
depth  may  be  fecured  by  lower  gates,  and  no  addition¬ 
al  height  will  be  required  for  the  banks.  This  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  matter  of  moment,  becaufe  the  raifmg  the  wa¬ 
ter  brings  along  with  it  the  chance  of  flooding  the  ad¬ 
joining  fields.  Knowing  the  place  where  the  fwell  ceafes 
to  be  fenfible,  we  can  keep  the  top  of  the  intermediate 
flood-gate  at  the  precife  height  of  the  curved  furface  of 
the  fwell  by  means  of  the  proportionality  of  the  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  tangent  to  the  diftances  from  the  point 
of  contact. 

But  this  rule  will  not  do  for  a  gate  which  is  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  one  above  it  than  the  3651 
fathoms  already  mentioned.  We  know  that  a  higher 
gate  is  required,  producing  a  more  extenftve  fwell ;  and 
the  one  fwell  does  not  coincide  with  the  other,  although 
they  may  both  begin  from  the  fame  point  A  (fig.  2i.( 

Nor  will  the  curves  even  be  iimilar,  unlefs  the  thicknefs 
of  the  fheet  of  water  flowing  over  the  gate  be  increafed 
in  tlie  fame  ratio.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  becaufe 
the  produce  of  the  river,  and  therefore  the  thicknefs  of 
the  fheet  of  water,  is  conftant. 

But  we  may  fuppofe  them  fimilar  without  erring 
more  than  two  or  three  decimals  of  an  inch  ;  and  then 
we  fhall  have  AF  :  AL  =/F :  DL  ;  from  which,  if 
we  take  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheet  of  water  already  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  other  gates,  there  will  remain  the  height 
of  the  gate  BL. 

By  following  thefe  methods,  inftead  of  proceeding  by 
random  guefles,  we  fhall  procure  the  greatefl  depth  of 
water  at  the  fmalleft  expence  poflible. 

But  there  is  a  circumftance  which  muft  be  attended£fl-e(iJ3  o£ 
to,  and  which,  if  negleCted,  may  in  a  fhort  time  render  frefhes, 
all  our  works  ufelefs.  Thefe  gates  mull  frequently  be 
open  in  the  time  of  frefties  ;  and  as  this  channel  then 
has  its  natural  flope  increafed  in  every  reach  by  the 
great  contraction  of  the  feCtion  in  the  gates,  and  alfo 
rolls  along  a  greater  body  of  water,  the  aClion  of  the 
ftream  on  its  bed  muft  be  increafed  by  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  velocity  which  thefe  circumftances  will  produce: 
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ami  although  we  may  fay  that  the  general  fiope  is  ne- 
ceffarily  fecured  by  the  cills  of  the  flood-gates,  which 
are  paved  with  ftone  or  covered  with  planks,  yet  this 
will  not  hinder  this  increafed  current  from  digging  up 
the  bottom  ii)  the  intervals,  undermining  the  banks, 
and  lodging  the  mud  and  earth  thus  carried  off  in 
places  where  the  current  meets  with  any  check.  All 
thefe  confcquences  will  affuredly  follow  if  the  increafed 
velocity  is  greater  than  what  correfponds  to  the  regi¬ 
men  relative  to  the  foil  in  which  the  river  holds  on  its 
courfe. 

In  order  therefore  to  procure  durability  to  works  of 
p  this  kind,  which  are  generally  of  enormous  expence, 
the  local  circumftances  muft  be  mofl  fcrupuloufly  flu- 
died.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  hurried  furvey  of  an  en¬ 
gineer  that  will  free  us  from  the  rifle  of  our  navigation 
becoming  very  troublefome  by  the  rife  ot  the  waters 
being  diminifhed  from  their  former  quantity,  and  banks 
formed  at  a  fmall  diflance  below  every  flume..  We  mull 
attentively  fludy  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  difeover  ex¬ 
pel  imentally  the  velocity  which  is  not  inconfiflent  with 
the  permanency  of  the  channel.  If  this  be  not  a  great 
deal  lefs  than  that  of  the  river  when  accelerated  by 
frefhes,  the  regimen  may  be  preferved  after  the  efla- 
blilhment  of  the  gate,  and  no  great  changes  in  the 
channel  will  be  neceffary  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  velocity  of  the  river  during,  its  frefhes  greatly 
exceeds  what  is  confident  with  liability,,  we  mufl  en¬ 
large  the  width  of  the  channel,  that  we  may  diminifh 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  along  with  this  the  velo¬ 
city.  Therefore,  knowing  the  quantity  difeharged  du¬ 
ring  the  frefhes,  divide  it  by  the  velocity  of  regimen,  or 
rather  by  a  velocity  fomewhat  greater  (for  a  reafon 
which  will  appear  by  and  by),  the  quotient  will  be  the 
area  of  a  new  fedlion.  Then  taking  the  natural  Hope 
of  the  river  for  the  Hope  which  it  will  preferve  in  this 
enlarged  channel,  and  after  the  cills  of  the  flood-gates 
have  been  fixed, .  we  muft  calculate  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth,  and  then  the  other  dimenfions  of  the  channel. 
And,  laltly,  from  the  known  dimenfions  of  the  channel 
and  the  difeharge  (which  we  mufl  now  compute),  we 
proceed  to  calculate  the  height  and  the  diitances,of  the 
flood-gates,  adjufted  to  their  widths,  which  mufl  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  room  which  may  be  thought  proper  for 
the  free  paffage  ©f  the.  lighters  which  are  to  ply  o if  the 
river.  An  example  will  illuflrate  the  whole  of  this 
procefs. 

Suppofe  then  a  fmall  river  having  a  Hope  of  2  inches 
Ju  100  fathoms  or  which  is  a  very  ufual  declivity 

of  fuch  final!  flreams,  and  whofe  depth  in  fummer  is  2 
feet,  but  fubje£t.  to  floods  which  raife  it  to  nine  feet. 
Let  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  be  18  feet,  and  the  bafe. 
of  its  flanting  Tides  f  of  their  height.  All.  of  thefe  di¬ 
menfions  are  very  conformable  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things.  It  is  propofed  to  make  this  river  navigable  in 
all  feafons  by  means  of  keeps  and  gates  placed  at  pro¬ 
per  diflancea  ;  and  we  want  to  know  the  dimenfions  of 

channel  which  will  be  permanent,  in  a  foil  which 
begins  to  yield  to  a  velocity  of  80  inches  per  fecond, 
but  will  be  fafe  under  a  velocity  of  24. 

The  primitive  channel  having  the  properties  of  a  rec¬ 
tangular  channel,  its  breadth  during  the  frefhes  mult 
be  B  =  3p  feet,  or  360  inches,  and  its  depth  h  9  feet, 
or  108  inches;  therefore  iu  hydraulic  mean  depth 


d  = 


B  h 


_  6i,88  inches.  Its  real  velocity  there- 

B  +  2/> 

fore,  during  the  frefhes,  will  be  38,9447  inches,  and  its 
difeharge  1514169^^0  inches,  or  8765-  cubic  feet 
per  fecond.  We  fee  therefore  that  the  natural  channel 
will  not  be  permanent,  and  will  be  very  quickly  deflroy- 
ed  or  changed  by  this  great  velocity.  We  have  two 
methods  for  procuring  liability,  viz.  diminifhing  the 
Hope,  or  widening  the  bed.  The  firfl  method  will  re¬ 
quire  the  courfe  to  be  lengthened  in  the  proportion  of 
24*  to  3988%  or  nearly  of  36  to  100.  The  expence 
of  this  would  be  enormous.  The  fecond  method  will 
require  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  to  be  increafed  near- 
lv  in  the  fame  proportion  (becaufe  the  velocities  are 
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nearly  as  -y—  ). 

V  s  f 


This  will  evidently  be  much  lefs  cofl- 


ly,  and,  even  to  procure  convenient  room  for  the  na¬ 
vigation,  mufl  be  preferred. 

We  mufl  now  obferve,  that  the  great  velocity,  of 
which  we  are  afraid,  obtains  only  during  the  winter 
floods.  If  therefore  we  reduce  this  to  24  inches,  it 
mufl  happen  that  the  autumnal  frefhes,  loaded  with 
fand  and  mud,.,  will  certainly  depofit  a  part  of  it,  and 
choak  up  our  channel  below  the  flood-gates.  We  muft 
therefore  feledt  a  mean  velocity  fomewhat  exceeding 
the  regimen,  that  it  may  carry  off  thefe  depoiitions^ 
We  fhall  take  27  inches,  which  will  produce  this  effedl 
on  the  loofe  mud  without  endangering  our  channel  hi 
any  remarkable  degree. 

Therefore  we  have,  by  the  theorem  for  uniform  mo- 
297  (vQ —  0,1  ) 
a/  s  —  L  Vj-j-1,6 

Calculating  the  divifor  of  this  formula,  we  find  it 

™  tt  27  inch. 

=  55>S8 4.  Hence  V-  d  — -  0,1 -  =  — — - =:■ 

— — - 


tion,  V  =  27, 


-°>3(v''— 0,1). 


55,884 

5,3843,  and  therefore  d  =:  30 r*T*  Having  thus  deter¬ 
mined  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  we  find  the  area  8  of 
the  fedlion  by  dividing  the  difeharge  1514169  by  the 
velocity  27.  This  gives  us  56080,368.  Then  we, 
get  the  breadth  B  by  the  formula  formerly  given, 

B  =  2  *4  +  =:  *802,296  inches,  or 

150,19  feet,  and  the  depth  h  =  31,115  inches. 

With  thefe  dimenfions  of.  the  fe&ion  we  are  certain 
that  the  channel  will  be  permanent  ;  and  the  cills  of 
the  flood-gates  being  all  fixed  agreeable  ta  the  primitive  . 
fiope,  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  changed  in  the 
intervals  by  the  action  of  the  current.  The  gates  be¬ 
ing  all  open  during,  the  frefhes,  the  bottom  will  be. 
cleared  of  all  depofited  mud*  » 

We  mufl  now  ilation  the  flood-gates  along  the  new  ^  **4  ^ 
channel,  at  fuch  diflances  that  we  may  have  the  depth  t"he 
of  water  which  is  proper  for  the  lighters  that  are  to  be  gates, 
employed ‘in  the  navigation.  Suppofe  this  to  be  tour 
feet.  We  muft  firfl  of  all  learn  how  high  the  waters 
will  be  kept  in  this  new  channel  during  the  fummer' 
droughts.  There  remained  in  the  primitive  channel 
only  2  feet,  and  the  fe&ioH  in  this  cafe  had  20  feet 
8  inches  mean  width  ;  and  the  difeharge  correfponding 
to  this  fe&ion  and  fiope  of  y^o  1S>  by  the  theorem  of 
uniform  motion.  130,849  cubic  inches  per  fecond.  To 

find 
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find  the  depth  of  water  in  the  new  channel  correfpond- 
ing  to  this  difchargej  and  the  fame  Hope,  we  muft.  take 
the  method  of  approximation  formerly  exemplified,  re¬ 
membering  that  the  difcharge  D  is  130849,  and  the 
breadth  B  is  1760,8  at  the  bottom  (the  flant  fides  be- 
intr  i).  Thefe  data  will  produce  a  depth  of  water 
=  6!  inches.  To- obtain  four  feet  therefore  behind 
any  of  the  flood-gates,  we  muft  have  a  fwell  of  41} 
jnches  produced  by  the  gate  below.  ... 

We  muft  now  determine  the  width  of  paflage  which 
muft  be  given  at  the  gates.  This  will  regulate  the 
thicknefs  of  the  flieet  of  water  which  flows  over  them 
when  fhut ;  and  this,  with  the  height  of  the  gate  fixes 
the  fwell  at  the  gate.  The  extent  of  this  fwell,  and 
the  elevation  of  every  point  of  its  curved  furface  above 
the  new  furface  of  the  river,  requires  a  combination  of 
the  height  of  fwell  at  the  flood-gate,  with  the  primi¬ 
tive  flope  and  the  new  velocity.  Thefe  being  compu¬ 
ted,  the  flations  of  the  gates  may  be  affigr.ed,  which 
will  fecure  four  feet  of  water  behind  each  in  fummer. 
We  need  not  give  thefe  computations,  having  already 
exemplified  them  all  with  relation  to  another  liver. 

This  example  not  only  illuftrates  the  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  fo  as  to  be  enfured  of  fuccefs,  but  alfo  gives 
us  a  prccife  inftance  of  what  muft  be  done  in  a  cafe 
which  cannot  but  frequently  occur.  We  fee  what  a 
prodigious  excavation  is  neceffary,  in  older  to  obtain 
permanency.  We  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  the 
primitive  bed  to  about  thrice  its  former  fixe,  fo  that 
the  excavation  is  at  leaft  two- thirds  of  what  the  other 
method  required.  The  expence,  however,  will  ftill  be 
vaftly  inferior  to  the  other,  both  from  the  nature  of 
tire  work  and  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied.  At 
all  events,  the  expence  is  enormous,  and  what  could 
never  be  repaid  by  the  navigation,  except  in  a  very 
rich  and  populous  country. 

There  is  another  circumftance  to  be  attended  to. 
The  navigation  of  this  river  by  fluices  mult  be  very  de- 
fultory,  unlefs  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of 
fmall  heights.-  The  natural  furface  of  the  fwell  being 
concave  upwards,  the  additions  made  by  its  different 
parts  to  the  primitive  height  of  the  river  decreafe 
rapidly  as  they  approach  to  the  place  A  (fig*  20), 
where  the  fwell  terminates  ;  and  three  gates,  each  of 
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downwards  mqy,  in  many  cafes,  be  continued,  by  very 
intelligent  ami  attentive  lockmen,  but  the  paffage  up 
muft  be  exceedingly  tedious.  Nay,  we  may  fay,  that  ^  v 
while  the  paffage  downwards  is  continuous-  it  is  but  in 
a  very  few  cafes  that  the  paffage  upward  is  pra&icable. 

If  we  add  to  thefe  inconveniences  the  great  danger  of 
paffage  during  the  frefhes,  while  all  the  gates  are  open, 
and  the  immenfe  and  unavoidable  accumulations  of  ice, 
on  occafion  even  of  flight  frofts,  we  may  fee  that,  this 
method  of  procuring  an  inland  navigation  is  amazingly 
expenfive,  defultory,  tedious,  and  hazardous.  It  did 
not  therefore  merit,  on  its  own  account,  the  attention 
we  have  bellowed  on  it.  But  the  difeuflion  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  fhow  what  muft  be  done  in 
order  to  obtain  effc&  and  permanency,  and  thus  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  engaging  in  a  projedi  which,  to  a  perfon 
not  duly  and  confidently  informed,  is  fo  feafible  and 
promifing.  Many  profelfional  engineers  are  ready,  and 
with  honeft  intentions,  to  undertake  fuch  tafks  ;  and 
by  avoiding  this  immenfe  expence,  and  contenting 
themfelves  with  a  much  narrower  channel,  they  fucceed, 

(witnefs  the  old  navigation  of  the  river  Merfey).  But 
the  work  has  no  duration  ;  and,  not  having  been  found- 
very  ferviceable,  its  ceffation  is  not  matter  of  much  re¬ 
gret.  The  work  is  not  much  fpoken  of  during  its 
continuance.  It  is  foon  forgotten,  as  well  as  its  failure, 
and  engineers  are  found  ready  to  engage  for  fuch  ano¬ 
ther.  ll5 

It  was  not  a  very  refined  thought  to  change  this  introluc- 
imperfedl  mode  for  another  free  from  moft  of  its  incon-  tion  of 
veniences.  A  boat  was  brought  up  the  river,  through  locks, 
one  of  thefe  gates,  only  by  raifing  the  waters  of  the 
inferior  reach,  and  deprefling. thofe  of  the  upper  :  and 
it  could  not  efcape  obfervation,  that  when  the  gates  were 
far  afunder,  a  vaft  body  of  water  muft  be  difeharged  be¬ 
fore  this  could  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement  to  double  each  gate,  with  a  very  fmall  diftance 
between.  Thus  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water  would 
fill  the  interval  to  the  delired  height,  and  allow  the  boat 
to  come  through ;  and  this  thought  was  the  more  ob¬ 
vious,  from  a  fimilar  pra&ice  having  preceded  it,  viz. 
that  of  navigating  a  fmall  river  by  means  of  double  bars, 
the  lowed  of  which- lay  flat  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  river, 
but  could  he  raifed  up  on  hinges.  We  have  mentioned 
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which  raifes  the  water  one  foot  when  placed  at  the  this  already  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  old  prac 
.URan/'p  from  each  other,  will  raife  the  water  tice,  being  mentioned  by  Stevinus  in  his  valuable  worl 


proper  diftance  from  each  other,  will  raife  the  water 
much  more  than  two  gates  at  twice  this  diftance,  each' 
railing  the  water  two  feet.  Moreover,  when  the  eleva¬ 
tion  produced  by  a  flood-gate  is  coniiderable,  exceeding 
a  very  few  inches,  the  fall  and  current  produced  by  the> 
opening  of  the  gate  is  fuch,  that  no  boat,  can  pofiibly 
pafs  up*tlie  river,  and  it  runs  imminent  rifle  of  being 
overfet  and  funk,  in  the  attempt  to  go  down  the 
ft  1  earn.  This  renders  the  navigation  defultory.  A 
number  of  lighters  colled  themfelves  at  the  gates, 
and  wait  their  opening.  They  pafs  through  as  foon 
as  the  current  becomes  moderate.  Ibis  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  very*  hurtful  in  a  regulated  navigation,  if 
they  could  then  proceed  on  their  voyage.  But  the - 
boats  bound  up  the  river  muft  ftay  on  the.  upper 
fide  of  the  gate  which  they  have  juft- now  palled,  bc- 
caufe  the  channel  is  now.  too  lhallow  for  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Thofe  bound  down  the  river  can  only  go  to  the 
next  gate,  unlefs  it  has  been  opened  at  a  time  nicely  ad- 
jufted  to  the  opening  of  the  one  above  it.  The  paflage 
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tice,  being  mentioned  by  Stevinus  in  his  valuable  work 
on  fluices,  publifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century  ;  yet  no  trace  of  this  method  is  to  be  found  of 
much  older  dates.  It.  occurred,  however,  accidentally, 
pretty  often  in  the  fiat  countries  of  Holland  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  which  being  the  feat  of  frequent  wars,  almoft - 
every  town  and  village  was  fortified  with  wet  ditches, 
conne&ed  with  the  adjoining  rivers.  Stevinus  mention 
particnlarly  the  works  of  Conde,  as  having  been  long 
employed*  with  great  ingenuity,  for  rendering  naviga¬ 
ble  a  very  long  ftretch  of  the  Scheldt.  The  boats  were 
received  into  the  lower  part  of  the  foflee,  which  was 
feparated*  from  the  reft  by  a  ftone  batardeau,  ferving  to 
keep  up  the  waters  in  the  reft  of  the  foflee  ahx3ut  eight 
feet.  In  this  was  a  lluice  and  another  dam,  by  which  ' 
the  boats  could  be  taken  into  the  upper  foflee,  which 
communicated ‘V/ith  a  remote  part  of  the  Scheldt  by  a 
long  canal.  This*  appears  ^to  be  one  of  the  earl ieft 
locks. 

In  the  firft  attempt  to  introduce  this  improvement  in  ¬ 
die 
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I'ratfical  the  navigation  of  rivers  already  kept  up  by  weirs,  which 
Inferences,  gave  a  partial  and  interrupted  navigation,  it  was  ufual 
to  avoid  the  great  expence  of  the  fecond  dam  and  gate, 
by  making  the  lock  altogether  detached  from  the  ri¬ 
ver,  within  land,  and  having  its  bafon  parallel  to  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  communicating  by  one  end  with  the  river 
above  the  weir,  and  by  the  other  end  with  the  river  be¬ 
low  the  weir,  and  having  a  flood-gate  at  each  end. — 
This  was  a  mofl  ingenious  thought  ;  and  it  was  a  pro¬ 
digious  improvement,  free  from  all  the  inconveniences 
of  currents,  ice,  &c.  ,&c.  It  was  called  a  Schlujfel ,  or 
lock,  with  eonfiderable  propriety  ;  and  this  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  word  jluice,  and  of  our  application  of  its 
tranflation  lock.  This  pradfce  being  once  introduced, 
it  was  not  long  before  engineers  found  that  a  complete 
reparation  of  the  navigation  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  not  only'  the  moil  perfed  method  for  obtaining  a 
dure,,  eafy,  and  uninterrupted  navigation,  but  that  it 
was  in  general  the  moft  oeconomical  in  its  firil  con  ft  ruc¬ 
tion,  and  fubjed  to  no  rifle  of  deterioration  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  current,  which  was  here  entirely  removed. 
-Locked  canals,  therefore,  have  almoft  entirely  fupplant- 
ed  all  attempts  to  improve  the  natural  beds  of  rivers ; 
and  this  is  hardly  ever  attempted  except  in  the  flat 
countries,  where  they  can  hardly  he  faid  to  differ  from 
horizontal  canals.  We  therefore  clofe  with  thefe  ob- 
fervations  this  article,  and  referve  what  is  yet  to  be  faid 
on  the  conftrudion  of  canals  and  locks  for  the  article 
IV AT  ER- IV Orks. 
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Concluding  W e  beg  leave,  however,  to  detain  the  reader  for 

tobfervationsa  few  moments.  He  cannot  but  have  obferved  our 
reader  a.nx,et>'  to  render  this  difiertation  worthy  of  his  no¬ 
tice,  by  making  it  practically  ufeful.  We  have  on 
every  occafion  appealed,  from  all  theoretical  deduc¬ 
tions,  however  fpecious  and  well  fupported,  to  fad 
and  obfervation  of  thofe  fpontaneous  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  which  are  continually  palling  in  review  before  us 
in  the  motion  of  running  waters.  Relting  in  this  man¬ 
ner  cur  whole  doftrines  on  experiment,  on  the  obferva¬ 
tion  of  what  really  happens,  and  what  happens  in  a 
way  which  we  cannot  or  do  not  fully  explain,  thefe 
fpontaneous  operations  of  nature  came  infenlibly  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  particular  value  in  our  imagination.  *  It  has  alfo 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  our  refleaions  on  thefe  fub- 
jefts,  that  thefe  phenomena  have  frequently  prefented 
themfelves  to  onr  view  in  groups,  not  lefs  remarkable 
for  the  extent  and  die  importance  of  their  confequences 
than  for  the  limplicity,  and  frequently  the  feeming  in¬ 
significancy,  nay  frivolity,  of  the  means  employed. 
Our  fancy  has  therefore  been  fometimes  warmed  with 
the  view  of  a  fomething  ;  an 

Ens  agitans  molem,  et  magno  fe  corpore  mifeens , 

This  has  fometimes  made  us  exprefs  ourfelves  in  a  way 
that  is  fufceptible  of  mifinterpretation,  and  may  even 
lead  into  a  miftake  of  our  meaning. 

We  therefore  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  declare,  that 
by  the  term  Nature,  which  we  have  fo  frequently 

idol  Jr^,TrrifWe  d°-  "0t  mea"  that  i,ldt*ribable 

dol  which  Ahe  felf-conceit  and  vanity  of  our  neighbours 
in  France  have  fet  up  of  late,  and  ollentatiouily  Hand 

of  heimW  T  Pi  ?lls  w  ratimh'  tliis  creature 
1  the  imagination,  has  long  been  the  obied  of  cool 

zarr in  the  ci°nfet  °f  the  u it 

lnai  ed  Ins  attention  with  many  other  play-thino-s  of  his 
ever-working  fancy.  But  ihe  has  now  becomfthe  ob- 


jed  of  a  fine  ere  and  fond  idolatry,  being  held  forth  by 
her  zealous  high-priefts  to  the  refined  vanity  of  man  as 
a  fort  of  mirror,  in  which  he  may  behold  his  own  che- 
rilhed  featui  es,  and  admire  a  beauty  of  Ins  own  com- 
-.poll t ion,  painted  with  the  moil  delicate  glow  of  huma¬ 
nity,  and  deeked  out  with  every  ornament  with  which 
the  courtly  fancies  of  a  Voltaire,  a  Diderot,  a  Mira- 
beau,  could  contrive,  to  fmooth  over  or  to  hide  all. 
traces  of  created  imperfedion.  We  leave  this  idol  to 
the  woilhip  of  her  intoxicated  and  unfortunate  votaries. 
The  folemn  farce  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris 
was  an  adoration  every  way  worthy  of  the  Divinity  ; 
and  our  horror  in  reading  the  defeription  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  was  not  without  fome  allay  of  pleafure,  when 
we  faw  among  her  moft  adive  priefts  an  artifl,  whom 
we  had  feen  a  few  years  before  the  machimjle  de  P  opera 
at  St  Peteilburgh,  and  grand-mafter  of  the  lodge  des 
Mouffes.  We  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  pun,  when  we 
fay  that  the  ancient  fabric  which  was  that  day  profaned 
by  the  abomination  of  defo/ation,  was  then  in  reality  the 
temple  de  Notre  Dame .  Mr  Brigonzi  was,  by  his  pro¬ 
ton,  a  fit  fucceffor  in  the  priefthood  to  thofe  [ages  de 
la  France  (fuch  was  the  appellation  that  they  gave  each 
other),  whom  we  have  jult  now  named  ;  and  his  Tours 
de  Theatre ,  for  which  we  have  frequently  admired  his 
talents,  were  a  very  proper  accompaniment  to  the  ft- 
neffe  and  rufe  of  thefe  foi-difant  philofophers,  who, 
under  the  malic  of  the  moft  refined  humanity,  habitual¬ 
ly  pradifed  arts  of  dilhonefty  which  would  have  ruin¬ 
ed  the  charader  of  the  meaneft  pedkr.  No  one  will 
think  that  we  exprefs  ourfelves  too  ftrouglywho  refieds 
on  the  many  infamous  tricks  played  by  Voltaire  to  his 
bookfellers.  No  one  will  think  the  charge  too  harfh, 
when  he  learns  that  Diderot,  after  having  pretended  to 
the  poffelfion  of  an  immenfe  library,  and  fold  it  to  the 
emprefs  of  Rufiia  for  an  enormous  fum,  had  to  ranfack 
the  warehouses  of  the  bookfellers  of  Paris  and  through¬ 
out  all  Germany,  in  order  to  fill  his  /helves.  As  for 
Mirabeau,  he  furpaffes  eulogy. 

Moft  affiduous  were  thofe  apoftles  in  fpreading  this 
fanaticifm,  of  which  they  enjoyed  the  courtly  pro¬ 
fits  :  and  we  imagine  that  the  employment  was  as 
agieeable  as  it  was  lucrative  ;  for  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  that  Le  Kain  had  more  enjoyment,  when  fafei- 
natmg  his  Parifian  audience  in  the  charader  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Mahomet,  than  its  author  felt  in  the  fide-box, 
when  grinning  to  himfelf,  and  confcious  what  a  fordid 
and  envious  wretch  he  was,  lie  found  himfelf  crowned 
by  the  hrft  adrefs,  and  worshipped  by  the  audience  as 
the  apoftle  of  philanthropy  and  univerfal  benevolence. 

Such  was  the  worlhip,  fuch  were  the  priefls,  of  this 
Gallic  idol;  and,  like  their  predeccffors  the  Druids,  they 
have  made  human  facrifices  a  cuftomary  oblation  at  the 
Ihnne.  We  wonder  at  thefe  things,  and  are  furprifed 
that  any  thing  which  can  even  be  nicknamed  philofo - 
phy  can  produce  fuch  effeds.  But  the  talk  of  this 
apoftlelhip  was  as  eafy  as  it  was  agreeable.  It  was  not 
the  work  of  a  day  ;  it  was  the  completion  of  a  ftudied 
corruption  of  principles,  which  is  now  above  a  century 
old.  We  may  fay  that  it  began  under  the  clever  but 
infamous  Dubois;  who  from  being  the  valet  de  chambre 
of  an  infirm  bilhop,  became  cardinal,  and  fovereign  of 
the  Gallic  church,  and  almoft  of  the  ftate.  When  ob- 
jeded  to  by  the  bigotted  Louis  XIV.  (on  a  prefenta- 
tion  for  preferment)  as  a  Janfenift,  “  Oh  qui  nop” 
faid  the  duke  of  Orleans,  “  Oh,  Sire,  qui  non,  il  rPeJl 
^  v  qu’atheed3 
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Practical  gu’uthe? .”  He  was  at  the  utmofl  pains  to  bring  into 

r.fcrence?.  the  court  every  man  of  eminent  talents  in  gay  literature, 
"Jr~'v  and  of  licentious  principles  in  religion  and  morals,  whom 
he  employed  in  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  young  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  giving  them  favourable  imprefiions  of  the  in¬ 
dulgence  which  they  might  expeft  from  him  when  he 
fhould  have  the  foie  direction  of  affairs.  This  fyflem 
was  mod  affiduoufly  purfued  during  that  mod  licentious 
and  dilfolute  adminidration  of  the  regent  Orleans,  who 
was  himfelf  a  fpecimen  of  elegant  fenfuality  not  to  be 
matched  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Long  before  the 
prefent  day,  all  thinking  men  in  France  faw  the  mum¬ 
mery  of  the  church,  and  groaned  under  its  opprefiion  ; 
and  having  no  other  notions  of  religion  but  what  they 
were  accudomed  to  from  their  cradle,  no  wonder  that 
they  difearded  the  principle  along  with  tliofe  detedable 
acceffories.  The  nation,  therefore,  being  greedy  of 
flattery,  buoyed  up  by  a  felf-conceit,  in  which  even  the 
ancient  Greeks  have  not  furpafled  them,  and  having 
been  thus  Audioufly  corrupted,  and  long  immerfed  in  a 
luxurious  and  refined  fenfuality,  of  which  we  in  this 
nation  have  not  yet  acquired  an  adequate  idea,  was  fully 
prepared  for  feeling  all  the  effects  of  this  fanaticifm  of 
Naturalism. 

But  this  idolatry  we  abhor.  It  fliocks  our  reafon  ; 
and,  although  it  may  at  fird  feem  to  flatter  our  thought- 
lefs  vanity,  it  really  debafes  our  nature,  by  taking  from 
us  our  intellectual  kindred  to  the  mind  of  perfect  wif- 
dom.  Who  would  not  feel  pleafure  in  being  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  Bacon,  of  a  Newton,  or  would  thank  the 
man  who  dete&ed  the  falfe  pedigree  ?  It  puts  an  end 
to  our  fond  hopes,  that  the  day  will  come  when  we 
fhall  furpafs  in  underflanding,  in  worth,  and  in  felicity, 
the  wifefl,  the  belt,  and  the  mod  fortunate  of  our 
fpecies. 

We  cannot  but  lament  the  appearances,  however 
faint,  of  this  fanaticifm  among  ourfelves.  We  cannot 
but  obferve,  that  fome  of  the  hired  directors  of  public 
opinion  in  matters  of  tade  and  fcience  have  of  late  fhow- 
ed  a  wonderful  tendernefs  for  the  bold  and  licentious 
opinions  in  religion,  morals,  and  politics,  which  are 
daily  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the  pre£es  of  Paris. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  incited  to  this  conduCt  by  the 
fuccefs  of  their  brother  journalifls  in  that  profligate 
metropolis ;  and  may  hope  to  be  one  day,  like  them, 
the  directors  of  the  public  councils  and  the  fovereigns 
of  the  nation.  We  trud,  however,  that  the  better  part  of 
the  reflecting  natives  of  Britain  will  not  allow  themfelves 
to  be  fneered  out  of  their  higheA  boad  and  their  fweeteft 
comforts ;  namely,  that  they  are  not  the  chance  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  fatal  chaos,  but  the  beautiful  productions 


of  a  wonderful  Artid,  and  the  darling  objects  of  his  care :  Pra&ical 
and  we  allure  ourfelves  that  ten  thoufands  of  our  coun-  lnfGr^Ilccs- 
trymen  are  ready  to  rally  under  the  banners  of  true  re¬ 
ligion  and  found  philofophy,  and  to  follow  the  deps  of 
a  Clarke,  a  Butler,  a  Newton,  and  a  Boyle,  who  fo 
eminently  didinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  God. 

By  nature,  then,  we  mean  that  admirable  fydem  of 
general  laws,  by  which  the  adored  Author  and  Governor 
of  the  univerfe  has  thought  fit  to  conned  the  various 
parts  of  this  wonderful  and  goodly  frame  of  things,  and 
to  regulate  all  their  operations. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  continually  appealing  to  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  as  we  have  already  obferved  in 
the  article  Philosophy,  we  confider  thefe  general 
laws  as  the  mod  magnificent  difplays  of  Infinite  Wif- 
dom,  and  the  contemplation  of  them  as  the  mod  cheer¬ 
ing  employment  of  our  underflandings. 

Igneus  ejl  Mis  vigor  et  ccelejlis  origo 

Seminibus. 

At  the  fame  time  we  defpife  the  cold-hearted  philo fo* 
pher  who  flops  fhort  here,  and  is  fatisfied  (perhaps 
inwardly  pleafed)  that  he  has  completely  accounted  for 
every  thing  by  the  laws  of  unchanging  nature  ;  and  we 
fufpedl  that  this  philofopher  would  analyfe  with  the 
fame  frigid  ingenuity,  and  explain  by  irrefidible 
the  tender  attachment  of  her  whofe  bread  he  fucked, 
and  who  b)rmany  anxious  and  fleeplefs  nights  preferved 
alive  the  puling  infant.  But  let  us  rather  liflen  to  the 
words  of  him  who  was  the  mod  fagacious  obferver  and 
the  mod  faithful  interpreter  of  nature’s  laws,  our  illudri- 
ous  countryman  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  fays, 

“  Elegantifiima  liaecce  rerum compages  non  nifi  confilio 
et  dominio  entis  fapientiffimi  et  potentifiimi  oriri  potuit. 

Omnia,  fimili  conftruCta  confilio,  fuberunt  unius  domi¬ 
nio.  Hie  omnia  regit,  non  ut  anima  mundiy  fed  lit  uni- 
verforum  dominus.  Propter  dominium  fuum  dominus 
deus,  TrocvTOKpuTup  nuncupatur.  Deus  ad  fervientes  ref- 
picit,  et  deitas  ed  dominatio  dei,  non  in  corpus  propri- 
um,  uti  fentiunt  quibus  deus  ed  natura  feu  anima  mun- 
di,  fed  in  fervos.  Deus  fummua  ed  ens  eternum,  infini¬ 
tum,  abfolute  perfe&um.  Ens  utcunque  perfe&um, 
at  line  dominio,  non  ed  dominus  deus. 

“  Hunc  cognofcimus,  folummodo  per  proprietates 
ejus*  et  attributa.  Attribuuntur  ut  ex  phenomenis 
dignofeuntur.  Phenomena  funt  fapientifiimce  et  opti¬ 
ma  rerum  flruCturae,  atque  caufae  finales. — Hunc  admi- 
ramur  ob  perfediones  ;  hunc  veneramur  et  colimus  ob 
dominium”  (b). 

Ri* 


(b)  Our  readers  will  probably  be  pleafed  with  the  following  lilt  of  authors  who  have  treated  profefledly 
of  the  motions  of  rivers :  Guglielmini  Be  Fluviis  et  CaJltHis  Aquarum  —Banubius  Illuftratus  ;  Grandi  Be 
CaJIellis  ;  Zendrini  Be  Motu  Aquarum  ;  Frifius  de  Fluviis  ;  Lecchi  Idrojlatica  i  Idraulica  ;  Michelotti  Spereinze  /- 
drauliche ;  Belidor’s  Architefiure  Hydraulique  ;  Boffut  Hydrodynamique ;  Buat  Hydraulique  ;  Silberfchlag  Theorie 
des  Fleuves ;  Lettres  de  M.  L’Epinafle  au  jF\  Frifi  touchant  fa  Theorie  des  Fleuves ;  Tableau  des  principales 
Rivieres  du  Monde  >  par  Genette  ;  Stevins  fur  les  Eclufes  ;  Trade  des  Eclufes ,  par  Boulard,  qui  a  remporte  le  Prix 
de  VAcad.  de  Lyons  ;  Bleifwyck  Biffertatio  de  Aggeribus  ;  Boffut  et  Viallet  fur  la  Conjlrufiion  des  Bigues  ;  Stevin 
Hydroftatica  ;  Tielman  van  der  Hord  Theatrum  Machinarum  Univerjale  ;  De  la  Lande  fur  les  Canaux  de  Naviga¬ 
tion;  Racolta  di  Autori  chi  Trattano  del  Moto  delV  Acque ,  3  tom.  4to,  Firenza  1723. — This  mod  valuable  collec-. 
tion  contains  the  writings  of  Archimedes,  Albizi,  Galileo,  Cadelli,  Michelini,  Borelli,  Montanari,  Viviani, 
Caflini,  Guglielmini,  Grandi,  Manfredi,  Picard,  and  Narduci ;  and  an  account  of  the  numberlefs  works  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  embankment  of  the  Po. 
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RirKR-Wdter.  This  is  generally  much  fofter  and 
better  accommodated  to  economical  pnrpofes  than^ 
„•  fpring-water.  For  though  rivers  proceed  originally 

*  from  fprings,  yet,  by  their  rapid  motion,  and  by  being 
expofed  during  a  long  courfe  to  the  influence  oPthe  fun 
and  air,  the  earthy  and  metallic  falts  which  they  contain 

-  are  deeompofed,  the  acid  flies  off,  and  the  terreftrial 
parts  precipitate  to  the  bottom.  Rivers  are  alfo  ren¬ 
dered  fofter  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  rain-water,  which, 
palling  along  the  furfaee  of  the  earth,  is  conveyed  into 
their  channels.  But  all  rivers  carry  with  them  a  great 
deal  of  mud  and  other  impurities  ;  and,  when  they  flow 
near  large  and  populous  towns,  they  become  impregna¬ 
ted  with  a  number  of  heterogeneous  fubftances,  in  which 
Hate  the  water  is  ceitainly  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  life; 

*  yet,  by  remaining  for  fome  time  at  reft,  all  the  feculen- 
cies  fubflde,  and  the  water  becomes  fufficiently  pure  and 

r  potable. 

RIVERS  (Earl).  See  Wodevile. 

R IVINIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
.  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. — The 
perianth  is  four-leaved,  coloured,  and  permanent,  the 
leaflet  oblong-egged  and  obtufe ;  there  is  no  corolla,  un- 
lefs  the  calyx  be  confidered  as  fuch.  There  are  four  or 
eight  filaments,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  approaching  by 
pairs,  permanent ;  the  anthers  are  fmall.  The  germ  is 
large  and  roundifh  ;  the  ftyle  very  fhort ;  the  ftigma 
Ample  and  obtufe.  The  berry  is  globular,  fitting  on 
the  green  reflefted  calyx,  one-celled  with  an  incurved 
point.  There  is  one  feed,  lensform  and  rugged.  This 
plant  is  called  SoJonoides  by  Tournefort,  and  Piercea  by 
Miller.  It  grows  naturally  in  moil  of  the  iflands  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  The  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  plant  will 
ftain  paper  and  linen  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  many 
experiments  made  with  it  to  colour  flowers  have  fuc- 
ceeded  extremely  well  in  the  following  manner:  the 
juice  of  the  berries  was  preffed  out,  and  mixed  with 
common  water,  putting  it  into  a  phial,  fhaking  it  well 
together  for  fome  time,  till  the  water  was  thoroughly 
tinged ;  then  the  flowers,  which  were  white  and  juft 
fully  blown,  were  cut  off,  and  their  {talks  placed  into 
the.  phial ;  and  in  one  night  the  flowers  have  been  finely 
variegated  with  red ;  the  flowers  on  which  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  were  the  tuberofe,  and  the  double 
white  narciffns. 

RIVULET,  a  diminutive  of  river.  See  River. 

ROACH,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus. 

ROAD,  an  open  way,  or  public  paffage,  forming  a 
communication  between  one  place  and  another. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  the  Romans  took  the 
moft  pains  in  forming  roads ;  and  the  labour  and  ex- 
-pences  they  were  at  in  rendering  them  fpacious,  firm, 
ftraight,  and  fmooth,  are  incredible.  They  ufually 
{lengthened  the  ground  by  ramming  it,  laying  it  with 
flints,  pebbles,  or  fands,  and  fometimes  with  alining 
of  mafoniy,  rubbifh,  bricks,  Sec.  bound  together  with 
mortar.  In  fome  places  in  the  Lionois,  F.  Meneftricr 
obferves,  that  lie  has  found  huge  clufters  of  flints  ce¬ 
mented  with  lime,  reaching  io  or  12  feet  deep,  and 
making  a  mafs  as  hard  and  compa£l  as  marble  ;  and 
which,  after  refilling  the  injuries  of  time  for  1600 
years,  is  Hill  fearce  penetrable  by  all  the  force  of  ham¬ 
mers,  mattocks,  8e c.  and  yet  the  flints  it  confifls  of  are 
not  bigger  than  eggs.  The  moft  noble  of  the  Roman 
roads  was  the  Via  A.ppia,  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a 


vaft  length,  that  Procopius  reckons  it  five  days  journey 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  Leipfius  computes  it  at  350  miles: 
it  is  12  feet  broad,  and  made  of  fquare  free-ftone  ge¬ 
nerally  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each  fide ;  and  though  this 
has  lafted  for  above  1 800  years,  yet  in  many  places  it 
is  for  feveral  miles  together  as  entire  as  when  it  was  firft 
made. 

The  ancient  roads  are  diftinguifhed  into  military 
roads,  double  roads,  fubterraneotis  roads,  See.  The 
military  roads  were  grand  roads,  formed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  for  marching  their  armies  into  the  provinces  of 
the  empire ;  the  principal  of  thefe  Roman  roads  in 
England  are  Watling-ftreet,  Tkenild-flreet,  Fofs-way, 
and  Erminage-ftreet.  Double  roads  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  were  roads  for  carriages,  with  two  pavements,  * 
the  one  for  thofe  going  one  way,  and  the  other  for 
thofe  returning  the  other :  thefe  were  feparated  from 
each  other  by  a  caufeway  railed  in  the  middle,  paved 
with  bricks,  for  the  conveniency  of  foot  paffengers ; 
with  borders  and  mounting  {tones  from  fpace  to  fpace, 
and  military  columns  to  mark  the  diftance.  Subter¬ 
raneous  roads  are  thofe  dug  through  a  rock,  and  left 
vaulted  ;  as  that  of  Puzzuoli  near  Naples,  which  is  near 
half  a  league  long,  and  is  15  feet  broad  and  as  many 
high. 

The  firft  law  enabled  refpe&ing  highways  and  roads 
in  England  was  m  the  year  1285  5  when  the  lords  of 
the  foil  were  enjoined  to  enlarge  thofe  ways  where  bulb- 
es,  woods,  or  ditches  be,  in  order  to  prevent  robberies. 
The  next  law  was  made  by  Edward  III.  in  the  year 
1346 ;  when  a  commiflion  was  granted  by  the  king  to 
lay  a  toll  on  all  forts  of  carriages  pafling  from  the  hof- 
pital  of  St  Giles  in  the  fields  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Temple,  and  alfo  through  another  highway  called  Port - 
poo!  (now  Gray’s  Inn  Lane)  joined  to  the  before-named 
highway ;  which  roads  were  become  almoft  impaflable. 
Little  further  relating  to  this  fubje&  occurs,  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  parifhes  were  entrhft- 
ed  with  the  care  of  the  roads,  and  furveyors  were  annu¬ 
ally  ele&ed  to  take  care  of  them.  But  the  increafe  of 
luxury  and  commerce  introduced  fuch  a  number  of 
heavy  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and 
lighter  ones  for  the  convenience  and  eafe  of  travelling, 
that  parilh  aid  was  found  infufficient  to  keep  the  beft 
frequented  roads  in  repair.  This  introduced  toll-gates 
or  turnpikes ;  that  fomething  might  be  paid  towards 
their  fupport  by  every  individual  who  enjoyed  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  thefe  improvements,  by  pafling  over  the  roads. 

Speaking  of  roads,  the  Abbe  Raynal  juftly  remarks. 

“  Let  us  travel  over  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  arid 
wherever  we  {hall  find  110  facility  of  trading  from  a  city 
to  a  town,  and  from  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  we  may  pro¬ 
nounce  the  people  to  be  barbarians ;  and  we  fhall  only 
be  deceived  refpe&ing  the  degree  of  barbarifm.,, 

Road,  in  navigation,  a  bay,  or  place  of  anchor¬ 
age,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fhore,  whither  (hips 
or  vefiels  occafionally  repair  to  receive  intelligence, 
orders,  or  neceflary  fuppliesj  or  to  wait  for  a  fair 
wind,  See.  The  excellence  of  a  road  confills  chiefly 
in  its  being  prote&ed  from  the  reigning  winds  and 
the  fwell  of  the  fea ;  in  having  a  good  anchoring- 
ground,  and  being  at  a  competent  diftance  from  the 
fhore.  Thofe  which  are  not  fufficiently  inclofed  are 
termed  open  roads. 

ROAN,  in  the  manege.  A  roan  horfe  is  one  of  a 
5  •  ‘bay* 
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RoanDak  bay,  forrel,  or  black  colour,  with  grey  or  white  fpots 
^  jl  interfperfed  very  thick.  When  this  party-coloured 
¥^‘  coat  accompanied  with  a  black  head  and  black  extre¬ 
mities,  he  is  called  a  roan  horfe  with  a  black-a-moor’s 
head :  and  if  the  fame  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a 
deep  forrel,  he  is  called  claret-roan. 

ROANOAK,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  near 
the  coaft  of  North  Carolina.  Here  the  Englifh  frit 
attempted  to  fettle  in  1585,  but  were  obliged  to  leave 
it  for  want  of  provifions.  E.  Long.  75.  o.  N.  Lat. 
35.  40. 

Roan  oak,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  rifes 
m  Virginia,  runs  through  Carolina,  and  at  length  falls 
Into  the  fea,  where  it  forms  a  long  narrow  bay  called 
Albemarle  found. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgic  operations,  fignines 
the  diffipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  an  ore  by  heat. 
See  Metallurgy,  paffim . 

ROB,  in  pharmacy,  the  juices  of  fruits  purified  and 
infpiffated  till  it  is  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 

ROBBERY,  the  raplna  of  the  civilians,  is  the  fe¬ 
lonious  and  forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  another, 
of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting 
him  in  fear.  1.  There  mull  be  a  taking,  otherwife  it 
is  no  robbery.  A  mere  attempt  to  rob  was  indeed 
held  to  be  felony  fo  late  as  Henry  IVth’s  time ;  but 
afterwards  it  was  taken  to  be  only  a  mifdemeanour, 
and  punifiiable  with  fine  and  imprifonment ;  till  the 
llatute  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  which  makes  it  a  felony 
(tranfportable  for  feven  years)  unlawfully  and  malici- 
oufly  to  affault  another,  with  any  offenfive  weapon  or 
inffrument ; — or  by  menaces,  or  by  other  forcible  or 
violent  manner,  to  demand  any  money  or  goods  ; — with 
a  felonious  intent  to  rob.  If  the  thief,  having  once 
taken  a  purfe,  returns  it,  Hill  it  is  a  robbery  :  and  fo 
it  is  whether  the  taking  be  ftri&ly  from  the  perfon  of 
another,  or  in  his  prefence  only;  as  where  a  robber 
by  menaces  and  violence  puts  a  man  in  fear,  and  drives 
away  his  {beep  or  his  cattle  before  his  face.  2.  It  is 
immaterial  of  what  value  the  thing  taken  is:  a  penny, 
as  well  as  a  pound  thus  forcibly  extorted,  makes  a 
robbery.  3.  Laflly,  the  taking  -rjjkifl  be  by  force,  or 
a  previous  putting  in  fear  ;  which  makes  the  violation 
of  the  perfon  more  atrocious  than  privately  dealing. 
For,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  “  qui  vl 
rapuit ,  fur  improblor  ejfe  videtur .”  This  previous  vio¬ 

lence,  or  putting  in  fear,  is  the  criterion  that  did inguifh- 
cs  robbery  from  other  larcenies.  For  if  one  privately 
deals  fixpcnce  from  the  perfon  of  another,  and  after¬ 
wards  keeps  it  by  putting  him  in  fear,  this  is  no  rob¬ 
bery,  for  the  fear  is  fubfequent :  neither  is  it  capital 
as  privately  dealing,  being  under  the  value  of  twelve- 
pence.  Not  that  it  is  indeed  necedary,  though  ufual, 
to  lay  in  the  indictment  that  the  robbery  was  commit¬ 
ted  by  putting  in  fear  :  it  is  fufficient,  if  laid  to  be  done 
by  violence.  And  when  it  is  laid  to  be  done  by  putting 
-  in  fcr,  this  does  not  imply  any  great  degree  of  terror 
'  dr  affright  in  the  party  robbed :  it  is  enough  that  fo 
much  force  or  threatening,  by  word  or  gedure,  be  ufed, 
as  might  create  an  apprehenfion  of  danger,  or  induce  a 
man  to  part  with  his  property  without  or  againd  his 
confent.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  knocked  down  without 
previous  warning,  and  dripped  of  his  property  while 
jfenfelefs,  though  ftri&ly  lie  cannot  be  faid  to  be  put  in 
fear ,  yet  this  is  undoubtedly  a  fobberv.  Or,  if  a  per- 
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fon  with  a  fword  drawn  begs  an  alms,  and  I  give  it  him  Robert, 
through  midrud  and  apprehenfion  of  violence,  this  is  a  ~  ^ 
felonious  robbery.  So  if,  under  a  pretence  of  fale,  a 
man  forcibly  extorts  money  from  another,  neither  fhall 
this  fubterfuge  avail  him.  But  it  is  doubted,  whether 
the  forcing  a  liigler,  or  other  chapman,  to  fell  his  wares, 
and  giving  him  the  full  value  of  them,  amounts  to  fo 
heinous  a  crime  as  robbery. 

This  fpecies  of  larceny  is ‘debarred  of  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  datute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  and  other 
fubfequent  flatutes  ;  not  indeed  in  general,  but  only 
when  committed  in  a  dwelling-houfe,  or  in  or  near  the 
king's  highway.  A  robbery  therefore  in  a  didant 
field,  or  footpath,  was  not  punifhed  with  death  ;  but 
was  open  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,,  till  the  datute  3 
&  4  W.  and  M.  c.  9.  which  takes  away  clergy  from 
both  principals  and  acceffories  before  the  fad,  in  rob¬ 
bery,  wlierefoever  committed.  See  Law,  N°  clxxxvk 
3°. 

ROBERT  bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1306;  k 
renowned  general,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from 
a  date  of  vaffalage  to  the  Englifh.  See  Scotland. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  furnamed  the  Wife  and 
the  Pious,  came  to  the  crown  in  996,  after  the  death 
of  Hugh  Capet  his  father.  He  was  crowned  at  Orleans, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  afterwards  at  Rheims,  af¬ 
ter  the  imprifonment  of  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Bertha  his  coufin,  daughter  of  Conrad  king  of 
Burgundy  ;  but  the  marriage  was  declared  null  by  Gre¬ 
gory  V.  ;  and  the  king,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  cardi¬ 
nal  Peter  Damien,  was  excommunicated  This  ana¬ 
thema  made  fuch  a  noife1’  in  France,  that  all  the  king’s 
courtefans,  and  even  his  very  domedics,  went  away 
from  him.  On.ly  two  continued  with  him  ;  who  were  fo 
deeply  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  horror  at  whatever  the 
king  touched,  that  they  purified  it  with  fire  :  this  fcruple 
they  carried  fo  far,  as  to  the  very  plates  on  which  he 
was  ferved  with  his  me&t,  and  the  veffels  out  of  which 
he  drank.  The  fame  cardinal  reports,  that  as  a  punifh- 
ment  for  this  pretended  inceff,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  mouder,  which  had  the  head  and  neck  of  a  duck. 

He  adds,  that  Robert  was  fo  druck  with  affonifhmeut 
at  this  fpecies  of  prodigy,  that  he  lived  apart  from  the 
queen.  He  contra&ed  a  fecond  marriage  with  Con- 
dance,  daughter  of  William  count  of  Arles  and  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  but  the  arrogant  difpofition  of  this  princefs 
would  have  totally  overturned  the  kingdom,  and  thrown 
it  into  confufion,  had  not  the  wifdom  of  the  king  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate.  He  carefully  concealed  from  her  whatever  a£ts 
of  liberality  he  fhowed  to  any  of  his  domedics.  “  Take 
care  (faid  he  to  them)  that  the  queen  don’t,  perceive 
it.” — Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  brother  of  Hugh  Ca¬ 
pet,  dying  in  1002,  without  lawful  iffue,  left  his  duke¬ 
dom  to  his  nephew  the  king  of  France.  Robert  in¬ 
verted  his  fecond  fon  Henry  with  this  dukedom,  who 
afterwards  coming  to  the  crown,  refigned  it  in  favour 
of  Robert  his  cadet.  x  This  duke  Robert  was  chief  of 
the  fird  royal  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who 
flourifhed  till  1361.  This  dukedom  was  then  re-united 
to  the  crown  by  king  John,  who  gave  it  to  his  fourth 
foil  Philip  the  Bold,  chief  of  the  fecond  houfe  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  whrch  was  terminated  in  the  perfon  of  Charles 
the  Radi,  who  was  flain  in  1477.  King  Robert  was 
fo  much  efteemed  for  his  wifdom  and  prudence,  that 
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he  was  offered  the  empire  and  kingdom  of :  ltd Y’'^’ 
however,  he  declined  to  accept  Hugh,  called  tlw  G»«/, 
whom  he  had  had  by  Conftance,  being  dead,  he  caufcd 
his  fecond  fon  Henry  I.  to  be  crowned  at  Rhenns.  He 
died  at  Melun,  July  20.  103  at  the  age  of  60.  Ko- 
bert  was,  according  to  tne  knowledge  of  the  times,  a 
wife  prince.  Helgand,  friar  of  Fleury,  relates,  m  his 
lift  of  him,  that,  to  prevent  lus  fubjedts  horn  tail¬ 
ing  into  the  crime  of  perjury,  and  incurring  the  penal¬ 
ties  which  followed  thereon,  he  made  them  fwear  upon 
a  {brine  from  which 'the  relics  had  been  prev.oufly  re¬ 
moved,  as  if  intention  did  not  conilitute  perjury  .  an 
long  after  fimjlar  reafoning  was  adopted.  Robert  built 
a  crreat  number  of  churches,  and  procured  a  reftitution 
to"’ the  clergy  of  the  tithes  and  wealth  which  the  lay- 
lords  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of.  The  depreda¬ 
tions  were  fuch,  that  the  laity  poffelfed  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  treafures  by  hereditary  titles;  they  divided  them 
among  their  children  ;  they  even  gave  benefices  as  a 
dowry  with  their  daughters,  or  left  them  to  their  fons 
as  lawful  inheritance.  Although  Robert  was  pious, 
and  although  he  refpefted  the  clergy,  yet  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  oppofed  the  bilhops  with  a  firmnefs  and 
refolution  of  which,  for  many  ages,  they  had  had  no  ex¬ 
amples.  Lutheric  archbilhop  of  Sens  bad  introduced 
into  bis  diocefe  the  cuftom  of  proving  by  the  euchariit 
perfons  accufcd  as  guilty  of  any  crime.  The  king 
wrote  to  him  in  the  following  ftrong  terms :  “  I  fwear 
(fays  he)  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God,  that  if  you  do 
not  put  a  flop  to  the  grofs  abufe  complained  of,  you 
ihall  be  deprived  of  your  priefthood.”  he  prelate  was 
forced  to  comply.  He  puniihed,  in  J022,  the  Mani- 
cheens,  canons  of  Orleans,  by  burning  thern  at  the 
hake.  There  are,  however,  recorded  of  him  fome  lets 
fevere  a&ions,  which  it  is  right  to  mention.  A  dan¬ 
gerous  confpiracy  againft  his  perfon  and  government 
having  been  difcovered,  and  the  authors  taken  into 
cuftody,  he  feized  the  moment  when  their  judges  had 
met  to  fentence  them  to  death,  to  caufe  an  elegant 
repall  to  be  ferved  up  to  them.  Next  day  they 
were  admitted  to  the  euchariiL  Then  Robert  told 
them,  that  he  gave  them  their  pardon,  “  becaufe  none 
of  thofe  can  die  whom  Jefus  Chrift  came  to  receive  at 
his  table”  One  day  when. he  was  at  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  he  perceived  a  thief,  who  had  cut  off  the  half  of 
the  fringe  of  his  mantle,  proceeding  to  take  the  re¬ 
mainder  ;  “  Friend  (fays  he  with  a  pleafant  counte¬ 
nance),  be  content  with  what  you  have  already  taken, 
the  reft  will  very  well  ferve  fome  other.”  Robert  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  was  a  patronizer  of  the  fciences.  There 
are  feveral  hymns  wrote  by  him,  which  ftill  continue  to 
be  fung  in  the  church.  His  reign  was  happy  and  tran¬ 
quil.  According  to  fome  authors,  he  inftitutea  the 
order  of  the  Star,  commonly  attributed  to  king  John. 

Robert  of  France,  fecond  fon  of  Louis  VIII.  and 
brother  to  St  Louis,  who  ere&ed  in  Ins  favour  Artois 
into  a  royal  peerage  in  the  year  1237.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  unlucky  difference  between  pope  Gre¬ 
gory  IX.  and  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  took  place. 
Gregory  offered  to  St  Louis  the  empire  for  Robert  ; 
but  the  French  nobleffe,  having  met  to  deliberate  on 
this  propofal,  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  rejed 
it.  He  gave  the  pope  for  anfwer ;  “  That  Count 
Robert  efteemed  himfelf  fuffieiently  honoured  by  being 
the  brother  of  a  king,  who  furpaffed  in  dignity,  in 


{Length,  in  wealth,  and  in  birth,  all  other  monarchs  in  Rol 
the  "world.”  Robert  accompanied  St  Louis  into 
Egypt,  and  fought  with  more  bravery  than  prudence 
the  battle  of  Maffoure,  on  the  9th  of  February  1  2  co¬ 
in  his  purfuit  of  the  cowards  through  a  certain  finall 
village,  he  was  killed  by  ftones,  fticks,  and  other  things 
which  they  threw  at  him  from  the  windows.  .He  was 
an  intrepid  prince,  but  too  paftionate,  dogmatical,  and 
quarrelfome. 

Robert  II.  Count  of  Artois,  fon  of  the  preceding, 
furnamed  the  Good  and  the  Noble,  was  at  the  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Africa  in  1270.  He  drove  the  rebels  from 
Navarre  in  1276.  He  brought  a  very  powerful  afiift- 
ance  to  Charles  I.  king  of  Naples,  of  which  kingdom 
he  was  regent  during  the  captivity  of  Charles  II.  He 
defeated  the  Arragonians  in  Sicily  in  1289,  the  Eng- 
lifh  near  Bayonne  in  1296,  and  the  Flemifh  at  Furnes 
in  1298.  But  having  in  1302  imprudently  attempted 
to  force  tliefe  laft,  when  encamped  near  Courtray,  he  re¬ 
ceived  no  lefs  than  30  wounds  ;  and  in  that  expedition 
loft  both  his  honour  and  his  life.  He  was  a  brave,  but 
paftionate  and  fierce  man,  and  good  at  nothing  but  pu- 
giliftic  encounters.  Mahaud  his  daughter  inherited 
the  dukedom  of  Artois,  and  gave  herfelf  in  marriage  to 
Otho  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  (he  had  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Jane  wife  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  Blanche  wife 
of  Charles  the  Fair.  In  the  mean  time  Philip,  fon  of 
Robert  II.  had  a  fon, 

Robert  III.  who  difputed  the  dukedom  of  Artois 
with  Mahaud  his  aunt ;  but  he  loft  his  fuit  by  two 
fentences  given  in  againft  him  in  1302  anc^ 
wifhed  to  revive  the  procefs  in  1329,  under  Philip  of 
Valois,  by  means  of  pretended  new  titles,  which  were 
found  to  be  falfe.  Robert  was  condemned  the  thud 
time,  and  banifhed  the  kingdom  in  1331.  Having 
found  an  afylum  with  Edward. I II.  king  of  England, 
he  undertook  to  declare  him  king  of  France  ;  which 
proved  the  caufe  of  thofe  long  and  cruel  wars  which 
diftreffed  that  kingdom.  Robert  was  wounded  at  the 
fiege  of  Vannes  in  1 342,  and  died  of  his  wound  in  Eng¬ 
land.  John,  fon  to  Robert,  and  count  of  Eu,  was 
taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1  3  5 an(^ 
terminated  his  Career  in  1387.  ^on  U* 

high  conftable  of  France,  carried  on  war  in.  Africa  and 
Hungary,  and  died  in  1397’  being  a  prifoner  of  the 
Turks.  He  had  a  fon  named  Charles,  who  died  in  1472, 
leaving  no  iffue. 

Robert  of  Anjou,  furnamed  the  Wife,  third  fon  ot 
Charles  the  Lame,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  1309,  by  the  prote&ion  of  the  popes,  and 
the  will  of  the  people,  to  the  exclufion  of  Charobert 
fon  of  his  el  deft  brother.  He  aided  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiffs  againft  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  and,  after  the 
death  of  that  prince,  was  nominated  in  1313  vicar  of 
the  empire  in  Italy,  in  temporal  matters,  unlefs  a  new 
emperor  was  eleded.  This  title  was  given  him  by 
Clement  V.  in  virtue  of  a  right  which  he  pretended  to 
have  to  govern  the  empire  during  an  interregnum.  Ro- 
bert  reigned  with  glory  33  years,  eight  months,  and 
died  on  the  1 9th  of  January  1343.  aged  64.  “  1  his 

prince  (fays  M.  De  Montigni)  had  not  thofe  qualities 
which  conftitute  heroes,  but  he  had  thofe  which  make 
good  kings.  He  was  religious,  affable,  generous,  kind, 
wife,  prudent,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  juftiee.”  He 
was  called  the  Solomon  of  his  age.  He  loved  the  poor, 

„  and 
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Robert.  and  caufed  a  ticket  to  be  placed  upon  Ins  palace,  to 
give  notice  when  he  meant  to  diflribute  from  the 
throne.  He  had  no  other  pafiion  but  a  very  great  love 
for  learning.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  would  rather 
renounce  his  crown  than  his  iludy.  His  court  foon  be¬ 
came  the  fanduary  of  the  fciences,  which  he  encoura¬ 
ged  equally  by  his  example  and  his  bounty.  This 
prince  was  verfcd  in  theology,  jurifprudence,  philofo- 
phy,  mathematics,  and  medicine.  Bocace  fays,  “  that 
ilnce  the  days  of  Solomon  we  have  not  feen  fo  wife  a 
prince  upon  the  throne.”  For  a  great  part  of  his  life 
he  had  no  tafle  for  poetry ;  he  even  defpifed  it,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  unworthy  of  a  man  of  learning.  A  con- 
verfation  which  he  had  with  Petrarch,  however,  unde¬ 
ceived  him ;  he  retained  this  poet  at  his  court,  and  at¬ 
tempted  himfelf  to  write  fome  poems,  which  are  flill 
extant.  He  was  forced  to  engage  a  little  in  war,  for 
which  he  pofiefled  no  great  talents  :  alluding  to  which, 
may  be  feen  on  his  tomb  a  wolf  and  a  lamb  drinking 
Out  of  the  fame  vefTel.  Philip  of  Valois  refrained  from 
giving  battle  in  3339,  by  the  repeated  advice  which 
this  prince  gave  him,  who  was  a  great  friend  to  France, 
both  from  inclination  and  interefl.  He  detefled  quar¬ 
rels  among  Chriftian  princes,  and  had  fludied  the  fei- 
ence  of  aflrology,  not  fo  much  to  know  the  courfe  of 
the  liars,  as  to  learn  by  this  chimerical  fcience  the  hid¬ 
den  things  of  futurity.  He  believed  that  he  read  in 
the  grand  book  of  heaven  a  very  great  misfortune  which 
would  befal  France  if  Philip  hazarded  a  battle  againll 
the  Englifh. 

Robert  the  FirJ, 1,  called  the  Magnificent,  duke  of 
Normandy,  fecond  fon  of  Richard  II.  fucceeded  in 
5208  his  brother  Richard  III.  whom  it  is  reported 
he  poifoned.  He  had  early  in  his  reign  to  fupprefs 
frequent  rebellions  of  feveral  of  the  great  vafials.  He 
re-ellablifhed  in  his  ellates  Baudouin  IV.  count  of 
Flanders,  who  had  been  unjuftly  Rript  of  his  pofiefiions 
by  his  own  fon.  He  forced  Canute  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  who  was  alfo  king  of  England,  to  divide  his  pof¬ 
fefiions  with  his  coulins  Alfred  and  Edward.  In  the 
year  1035,  he  undertook  barefooted  a  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  on  his  return  from  which  he  died,  being 
poifoned  atNice  inBithynia,  leaving  as  his  fuccefiorWil- 
liam  his  natural  fon,  afterwards  king  of  England,  whom 
he  had  caufed  before  his  departure  to  be  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  an  afiemblyof  the  Hates  of  Normandy. 

Robert,  or  Rupert ,  furnamed  the  Short  and  the 
Mild,  eledor  Palatine,  fon  of  Robert  the  Niggardly, 
was  born  in  1352,  and  eleded  emperor  of  Germany  in 
1400,  after  the  depofition  of  the  cruel  Wenceflas.  In 
order  to  gain  the  affedion  of  the  Germans,  he  wilhed 
to  reftore  Milanes  to  the  empire,  which  Wenccfias  had 
taken  from  it ;  but  his  attempts  in  this  refped  were 
unfuccefsful.  His  attachment  to  the  anti-pope  Gre- 
goryXII.  entirely  alienated  the  affedions  of  the  German 
princes.  To  fuch  a  degree  were  they  incenfed  againll 
him,  that  they  entered  into  a  confpiraey  to  cut  him  off; 
but  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  1 8th  of  May 
•1410,  being  then  58  years  old,  put  a  Hop  to  their  ma¬ 
chinations.  Robert  began  to  fettle  the  fovereignty  of 
the  German  princes.  The  emperors  had  formerly  re¬ 
tained  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
within  the  territories  of  a  great  many  of  the  nobles  ; 

but  he  yielded  them  this  right  by  his  letters  patent. _ 

The  chief  fault  imputed  to  this  prince  wae  an  excefs  of 


lenity.  But,  if  we  confider  the  plots  which  he  had  to  Robert, 
deted,  the  confpiracies  which  he  had  to  frullrate,  the  Robe^tl  n,i 
fecret  and  powerful  enemies  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  if  we 
inquire  alfo  into  the  commotions  which  the  wicked  ad- 
minillration  of  Wencellas  had  excited,  the  irruptions 
and  devallations  of  plunderers  and  highway  robbers, 
which  the  nobles  countenanced,  and  the  dillrefled  fitu- 
ation  in  which  he  found  Germany,  we  mult  without 
hefitation  conclude,  that  his  lenity  indicated  his  pru¬ 
dence,  in  relloring  by  flow  degrees  the  empire  to  its 
original  tranquillity.  Robert  had  his  virtues,  he  loved 
his  fubjeds,  and  governed  them  with  wifdom.  Pof- 
fefled  of  much  political  knowledge  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  he  wanted  nothing  but  talents  for  war  to  make 
him  an  accomplifhed  prince.  Pie  was  twice  married. 

The  name  and  rank  of  his  firil  wife  is  unknown  ;  lie 
had  by  her  a  fon,  who  died  before  him.  His  fecond 
wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederic  burgrave  of 
Nuremberg,  by  whom  he  had  five  fons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  three  daughters  were,  Margaret  married  to 
Charles  duke  of  Lorrain  ;  Agnes  to  Adolphus  duke  of 
Cleves  ;  Elizabeth  to  Frederic  duke  of  Auftria.  Hi3 
fons  were,  Louis  the  firfl  of  the  eledoral  branch,  which 
became  extind  in  1559;  John  father  of  Chriftopher 
king  of  Denmark  ;  Frederic  who  died  without  ilTue  ; 

Otho  count  of  Sintfheim  ;  laflly,  Stephen,  from  whom 
defeended  the  eledor,  and  the  other  counts  palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  who  are  extant  at  this  day. 

Robert  (of  Bavaria),  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  foil  of  Frederic,  eledor 
palatine,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  king  of 
England,  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  as  a^ge** 
neral  and  admiral  ;  firil  in  the  Dutch,  and  then  ill 
the  Englifh  fervice.  He  was  unfuccefsful  in  the  caufe 
of  his  uncle  Charles  I.  againfl  the  parliament  forces; 
but  under  Charles  II.  he  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
was  made  lord  high  admiral  of  England  in  1673.  This 
prince  was  a  lover  of  the  fciences,  and  particularly  fkilful 
in  chemiflry.  He  died  in  1682. 

ROBERTSON  (Dr  William),  one  of  the  moll  ce¬ 
lebrated  hiftorians  of  his  age,  was  one  of  thofe  great 
charaders  whofe  private  life,  flowing  in  an  even  and 
unvaried  Itream,  can  afford  no  important  information 
to  the  biographer,  although  his  writings  will  be  read  to 
the  latefl  poflerity  with  undiminifhed  pleafure.  He 
was  born  at  the  manfe  of  Borthwick  in  the  year  1721. 

His  father  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  ofthemini- 
flers  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church  in  Edinburgh,  which 
the  Dodor  came  afterwards  to  fupply.  In  1743  he  was 
licenced  preacher,  and  placed  in  the  parifh  of  Glads- 
muir  in  1744;  whence,  in  1758,  he  was  tranflated  to 
Lady  Yefter’s  parifh  in  Edinburgh.  In  1761,  on  the 
death  of  Principal  Goldie,  he  was  eleded  principal  of 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
miniflers  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church.  About  this 
period  he  received  the  degree  of  Dodor  of  Divinity,  and 
was  appointed  hiftoriographer  to  his  majelly  for  Scot¬ 
land,  and  one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains  for  that  king¬ 
dom. 

We  find  it  not  eafy  to  afeertain  at  what  period  were 
firfl  unfolded  the  great  and  fmgular  talents  which  de- 
flined  Dr  Robertfon  to  be  one  of  tbe  firfl  writers  tbat 
refened  this  ifiand  from  the  reproach  of  not  having  any 
good  hiftorians.  We  are,  however,  afilired,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  any  of  his  literary  performances, 
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fon,  even  from  nis  fird  appearance  in  public  life,  his  abilities 

-  had  begun  to  attract  the  notice  of  obferviug  men  ;  and 

to  his  more  intimate  friends  he  difeovered  marks  of  fuch 
high-minded  ambition,  as,  feconded  by  thofe  abilities, 
could  not  have  failed  to  carry  him  to  the  fird  honours 
of  his  profeffion,  in  whatever  fphere  he  had  been  pla¬ 
ced,  and  whatever  oppofition  he  might  have  had  to 
combat. 

The  firfl  theatre  that  offered  for  the  difplay  of  lu*3 
talents,  was,  the  General  AfTembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  the  annual  meetings  of  this  court  that 
produce  to  view  men  who  would  otherwife  remain  in 
the  deeped  obfeurity.  There  the  humble  pallor,  whofe 
Jot  has  been  cad  in  the  remoted  corner  of  tlie  High¬ 
land  wilds,  feels  himfelf,  for  a  time,  on  a  footing  of 
equality  w  ith  the  did  citizen  in  the  kingdom  :  he  can 
there  difpute  with  him  the  prize  of  eloquence,  the  mod 
flattering  dibindion  to  a  liberal  mind  ;  a  diftindion 
which  is  naturally  fought  after  with  the  greater  eager- 
nefs  in  that  affembly,  as  the  iimple  edablilhment  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  has  rendered  it  the  only  pre-emi¬ 
nence  to  which  the  greated  part  ot  its  members  can 
ever  hope  to  attain. 

From  the  moment  Dr  Robertfon  fird  appeared  in 
this  affembly,  he  became  the  objed  of  univerfal  atfcen- 
tion  and  applaufe.  His  fpeeches  were  marked  with 
the  fame  manly  and  perfuaiive  eloquence  that  diftin- 
guidies  his  hidorical  compofitions ;  and  it  was  observed 
by  all,  that  while  his  young  rivals  in  oratory  contented 
themfelves  with  opening  a  caufe,  or  delivering  a  dudied 
harangue,  he  {bowed  equal  ability  to  dart  objections, 
to  anl'wer,  or  to  reply  ;  and  that  even  his  mod  unpre¬ 
meditated  effufions  were  not  unadorned  with  thofe  har¬ 
monious  and  feemingly  meafured  periods,  which  have 
been  fo  mueh  admired  in  his  works  of  labour  and  re¬ 
flexion.  He  foon  came  to  be  conlidered  as  the  abled 
fupporter  of  the  caufe  he  chofe  to  efpoufe,  and  was 
now  the  unrivalled  leader  of  one  of  the  great  parties 
which  have  long  divided  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  circumftance,  andconfider 
how  much  mankind  are  the  fame  in  every  fociety,  we 
fhall  be  the  lefs  furprifed  to  find,  in  the  literary  works 
of  Dr  Robertfon,  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  human 
heart,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  we  look  for 
in  vain  in  other  hidorians.  The  man  who  has  fpent 
iiis  life  in  tlie  difficult  talk  of  conducting  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  a  popular  affembly,  in  regulating  the  paffions, 
the  intereds,  the  prejudices,  of  a  numerous  faCtion,  has 
advantages  over  the  pedant,  or  mere  man  of  letters, 
which  no  ability,  no  dudy,  no  fecond-hand  information, 
can  ever  compenfate. 

The  fird  work  which  extended  the  Dodor’s  reputa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  walls  of  the  general  affembly,  was  a 
fermon  preached  at  Edinburgh  before  the  fociety  for 
propagating  Chridian  knowledge,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  ;  the  fubjeCt  of  which  was,  ‘  The  date  of  the 
world  at  the  appearance  of  Jefus  Chrift.’  The  inge¬ 
nuity  with  which  a  number  of  detached  circumdances 
are  there  collected,  and  fhown  to  tend  to  one  Angle 
point,  may  perhaps  rival  the  art  which  is  fo  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  bidiop  of  Meaux’s  celebrated  Univerfal 
Hidory. 

This  fermon  did  great  honour  to  the  author ;  and  it 
rs  probably  to  the  reputation  he  gained  by  it,  that  we 


ought  to  attribute  the  unanimity  with  which  he  was  Roter 

called  to  be  one  of  the  miniders  of  Edinburgh — an  - v 

event  which  happened  not  long  after,  viz.  in  the  year 
1758.  In  1759,  lie  publifhed,^  in  two  volumes  quarto, 

*  The  Hidory  of  Scotland,  duiing  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his  Acceffion  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scots  Hido. 
ry  previous  to  that  period.’  This  work  in  its  dru^ure 
is  one  of  the  mod  complete  of  all  modern  hidorles.  It 
is  not  a  dry  jejune  narrative  of  events,  deftitute  of  or¬ 
nament  ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  frothy  relation,  all  glow  and 
colouring.  The  hiftoriau  difeovers  a  fufficient  bore  of 
imagination  to  engage  the  reader’s  attention,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  judgment  to  check  the  exuberance  of 
fancy.  The  arrangement  of  his  work  is  admirable,  and 
his  deferiptions  are  animated.  His  dyle  is  copious, 
nervous,  and  coned.  He  has  difplayed  confummate 
fkill  in  rendering  fuch  paffages  of  our  hidory  as  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  recolledion  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

He  has  embellifhed  old  materials  with  all  the  elegance 
of  modern  drefs.  He  has  very  judiciouily  avoided  too 
circumdantial  a  detail  of  trite  fads.  His  narratives  are 
fuceind  and  fpirited ;  his  refledions  copious,  frequent* 
and  generally  pertinent.  His  fentiments  refpeding  the 
guilt  of  Mary  have  indeed  been  warnily  controverted  by 
Meffrs  Tytler,  Stuart,  and  Whitaker;  and  the  general 
opinion  now  feems  to  be,  that  their  vidory  is  complete. 

"1  hat  vidory,  however,  on  the  part  of  Whitaker,  is 
fullied  by  the  acrimony  with  which  he  Writes-  Dr  Ro¬ 
bertfon  was  no  rancorous  or  malignant  enemy  of  the 
unfortunate  queen.  While  relating,  what  he  doubtlefs 
believed,  he  makes  every  poffible  allowance  for  Mary 
from  the  circumdances  in  which  fhe  was  placed  ;  and 
his  hidory  will  be  read  with  pleafure  by  candid  men  of 
all  parties  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  {hall  continue  to  be  underbood. 

In  1769,  Dr  Robertfon  publiffied,  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  The  Hidory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  with  a  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in 
Europe,  from  the  Subverfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  ~ 
to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. — The  vad  and 
general  importance  of  the  period  which  this  hidory 
comprifes,  together  with  the  reputation  which  our  hi- 
dorian  had  defervedly  acquired,  co-operated  to  raife 
fuch  high  expedations  in  the  public,  that  no  work  per¬ 
haps  was  ever  more  impatiently  wifhed  for,  or  perufed 
with  greater  avidity.  The  fird  volume  (which  is  a  pre-  . 
liminary  one,  containing  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  mentioned  in  the  title)  is  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  work  ;  for  it  ferves  not  only  as  a  key  to  the 
pages  that  follow,  but  may  be  confidered  as  a  general 
introdudion  to  the  dudy  of  hidory  in  that  period  in 
which  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into 
one  great  political  fydem,  in  which  each  took  a  dation,  , 
wherein  it  has  fince  remained  (till  within  a  very  few 
years  at  lead)  with  lefs  alterations  than  could  have  been 
expeded,  after  the  blocks  occafioned  by  fo  many  inter¬ 
nal  revolutions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars.  Of  the  hi¬ 
dory  itfelf,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  is 
judly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces  of  hidorical  ex¬ 
cellence.  There  is  an  elegance  of  expreffion,  a  depth 
of  difeernment,  and  a  corrednefs  of  judgment,  which 
do  honour  to  the  hiborian.  Hie  charaders  are  inimi¬ 
tably  penned.  They  are  not  contraded  by  a  dudied 
antithefis,  but  by  an  oppofition  which  ref  lilts  from  a 

very 
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very  acute  and  penetrating  infiglit  into  the  real  merits 
of  each  character,  fairly  deduced  from  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  conduct  exemplified  in  the  hiftory. 
For  this  work  the  Dodlor  got  L.4500  Sterling. 

In  1779,  -^r  R-obertfon  publifhed  The  Hiftory  of 
America,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  rfhis  celebrated 
work  may  be  confidered  with  great  propriety  as  a  fe- 
quel  to  the  preceding  hiftory.  From  the  clofe  of  the 
1 5th  century  we  date  the  mt.il  fplendid  era  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  modern  times.  Difcoverics  were  then  made,  the 
influence  of  which  defeended  to  pofterity  ;  and  events 
happened  that  gave  a  new.  direction  to  the  fpirit  of  na¬ 
tions. 

To  the  inhabitants  cf  Europe,  America  was  in  every 
refpe£t  a  new  world.  There  the  face  of  the  earth 
changed  its  appearance.  The  plants  and  trees  and 
animals  were  ftrange ;  and  nature  feemed  no  longer  the 
fame.  A  continent  opened  that  appeared  to  have  re¬ 
cently  come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  which 
fli owed  lakes,  rivets,  and  mountains,  on  a  grander  fcale, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  greater  magnificence,  than 
in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  the  animal 
tribes  in  a  ilate  of  degradation,  few  in  number,  degene¬ 
rated  in  imperfect,  and  unfinifhed.  The  human 

fpecies  in  the  c«.-':~ft  ftage  of  its  progrtfs,  vafl  and  nu¬ 
merous  nations  in  the  mdeft  form  of  the  favage  ftate 
which  philofophers  have  contemplated,  and  two  great 
empires  in  the  lowed  degree  of  civilization  which  any 
records  have  tranfmitted  to  our  review,  prefented  to 
the  philofophic  eye  at  this  period  the  molt  fruitful  fub- 
jnft  of  fpeculation  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
hiitory. 

The  difeovery  of  the  New  World,  moreover,  was 
not  only  a  curious  fpectacle  to  the  philofopher,  but,  by 
the  change  which  it  effected,  an  interefting  fpedlacle  to 
the  human  race.  When  Columbus  fet  fail  for  unknown 
lands,  he  little  expe&ed  that  he  was  to  make  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  fyflem  of  human  affairs,  and  to  form  the 
deffiny  of  Europe  for  ages  to  come.  The  importance 
^nd  celebrity  therefore  of  the  fubje£t  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  philofophers  and  hillorians.  Views  and 
sketches  of  the  new  world  had  been  given  by’ able  wri¬ 
ters,  and  fplen??d  portions  of  the  American  ftory  had 
been  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  eloquence.  But, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Dr  Robertfon’ s  hillory,  no 
author  had  beitowed  the  mature  and  profound  invefti- 
gation  which  fuch  a  fubje&  required,  or  had  finifhed, 
upon  a  regular  plan,  that  complete  narration  and  per¬ 
fect  whole  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  hiftorian 
to  tranfmit  to  pofterity.  And  as  the  fubje&  upon 
which  our  author  entered  was  grand,  his  execution  was 
mafterly.  The  character  of  his  former  works  was  im¬ 
mediately  dffeerned  in  it.  They  had  been  read  with 
uncommon  admiration.  When  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland 
was  firft  publifhed,  and  the  author  altogether  unknown, 
Lord  Chefterfield  pronounced  it  to  be  equal  in  elo¬ 
quence  and  beauty  to  the  productions  of  Livy,  the  pu- 
reft  and  moft  claflical  of  all  the  Roman  hiftorians.  His 
literary  reputation  wa9  not  confined  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try  :  the  ttftimony  of  Europe  was  foon  added  to  the 
voice  of  Britain.  It  may  be  mentioned,  indeed,  as  the 
cliara&eriftic  quality  of  our  author’s  manner,  that  he 
poffefted  in  110  common  degree  that  fupported  elevation 
which  is  fuitable  to  compofitions  of  the  higher  clafs  ; 
and,  in  his  Hiftory  of  America,  he  difplayed  that  hap¬ 


py  union  of  ftrength  and  grace  which  becomes  the  ma- Robertfon. 
jefty  of  the  hiftoric  mufe.  In  the  fourth  book  of  his 
firft  volume,  which  contains  a  description  of  America 
when  firft  difeovered,  and  a  philofophical  inquiry  into 
the  manners  and  policy  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  he  dis¬ 
plays,  moreover,  fo  much  patient  inveftigation  and  found 
philofophy,  abounds  in  fuch  beautiful  or  interefting  de- 
Icription,  and  exhibits  fuch  variety  and  ccpioufnefs  of 
elegant  writing,  that  future  times  will  probably  refer  to 
it  as  that  part  of  his  works  which  gives  the  beft  idea  of 
his  genius,  and  is  the  moft  finifhed  of  all  his  produc¬ 
tions. 

In  1787  appeared  a  tranflation  of  the  Abbe  Clavi- 
gero’s  Hiftory  of  Mexico  \  in  which  work  the  author 
threw  out  various  reflections,  tending  in  feveral  inftan-  . 
ces  to  impeach  the  credit  of  Dr  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  ' 
of  America.  This  attack  induced  our  learned  hifto¬ 
rian  to  revife  liis  work,  and  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  charges  brought  againfl  it  by  the  hiftorian  of  New 
Spain  :  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  a  beco¬ 
ming  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  fafts  that  are 
controverted,  and  to  the  common  interefts  of  truth. 

The  refult  he  publifhed  in  1788,  under  the  title  of 
Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  former  Editions  of 
Dr  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  America. — In  many  of  the 
difputed  paffages,  he  fully  anfwered  the  Abbe  Clavige-* 
ro,  and  vindicated  himfelf :  in  others  he  candidly  fub- 
mitted  to  correction,  and  thus  gave  additional  value  to 
his  own  work. 

The  literary  labours  of  Dr  Robertfon  appear  to  have 
been  terminated  in  1791  by  the  publication  of  An  Hi- 
ftorical  Difquifition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Progrefs  of  Trade 
with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Difeovery  of  the  Paf- 
fage  to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  with  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  Obfervations  on  the  Civil  Polity, 
the  Laws,  and  Judicial  Proceedings,  the  Arts,  the 
Sciences,  and  Religious  fnflitutions  of  the  Indians.— 

The  perufal  of  Major  Rennell’s  Memoir,  for  illuftrating 
his  map  of  Hindoftan,  fwggefted  to  Dr  Robertfon  the 
defign  of  examining  more  fully  than  he  had  done,  in  hii 
Hiftory  of  America,  into  the  knowledge  which  the 
ancients  had  of  India,  and  of  confidering  what  is  cer¬ 
tain,  what  is  obfeure,  and  what  is  fabulous,  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  that  remote  country.  Of  his  various  per¬ 
formances,  this  is  not  that  of  which  the  defign  is  the 
moft  extenfive,  or  the  execution  the  moft  elaborate  ; 
but  in  this  hiftorical  difquifition  we  perceive  the  fame 
patient  alfiduity  in  collecting  his  materials,  the  fame 
difeernment  in  arranging  them,  the  fame  perfpicuity  of 
narrative,  and  the  fame  power  of  illuftration,  which  fo 
eminently  diftinguifh  his  other  writings,  and  which  have 
long  rendered  them  the  delight  of  the  Britifh  reader  at 
home  and  an  honour  to  Britifh  literature  abroad. 

A  truly  ufeful  life  Dr  Robertfon  clofed  on  the  nth 
of  June  i  79^,  at  Grange-Houfe,  near  Edinburgh,  after 
a  lingering  illnefs,  which  he  endured  with  exemplary 
fortitude  and  refignation.  It  may  be  truly  obferved  of 
him,  that  no  man  lived  more  refpeCted,  or  died  more 
fincerely  lamented.  Indefatigable  in  his  literary  re- 
fearches,  and  poffefilng  from  nature  a  found  and  vigo¬ 
rous  underitanding,  he  acquired  a  ftore  of  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge,  which  afforded  ample  fcope  for  the  exertion  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  raifed  him  to  the  moft 
diftinguiflied  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters.  As 
80  a 
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Robigus  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  lie  was  a  faithful  pallor,  and 
(I  .  jufily  merited  the  edeenl  and  veneration  of  his  flock. 
Rf  b^nia>  In  a  word,  he  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
“  v  moll  perfed  charaders  of  the  age  ;  and  his  name  will 
be  a  lading  honour  to  the  ifland  that  gave  him  birth. 
His  conversation  was  cheerful,  entertaining,  and  indruc- 
tive  ;  his  manners  affable,  pleafing,  and  endearing. 

Dr  Robertfon  left  three  fons  and  two  daughters. 
The  elded  fon  is  procurator  for  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  an  advocate.  The  other  two  are  officers  in 
the  army  ;  and  one  of  them  didinguifhed  himfelf  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  command  the 
warmed  praife  from  that  illudrious  general. 

ROBIGUS  and  ROBIGO,  a  Roman  god  and 
goddefs,  who  joined  in  the  prefervation  of  corn  from 
blight.  Their  fedival  was  kept  on  the  25th  of  April. 

ROBIN  hood.  See  Hood. 

Robin  Red-BreaJI .  See  Mot  AC  ill  A. 

ROBINIA,  FALSE  ACACIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  3  2d  order,  Papilionace*.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ; 
the  legumen  gibbous  and  elongated.  There  are  nine 
fpecies.  The  mod  remarkable  are  the  caragnana  and  fe* 
Vox,  the  leaves  of  the  former  of  which  are  conjugated,  and 
compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  folioles,  of  an  oval  figure, 
and  ranged  by  pairs  on  one  common  dock.  The  flowers 
are  leguminous,  and  are  cludered  on  a  filament.  Every 
flower  confids  of  a  fmall  bell-fhaped  petal,  cut  into  four 
fegments  at  the  edge,  the  upper  part  being  rather  the 
wided.  The  keel  is  fmall,  open,  and  rounded.  The 
wings  are  large,  oval,  and  a  little  railed.  Within  are 
10  damina  united  at  the  bafe,  curved  towards  the  top, 
and  rounded  at  the  fummit.  In  the  midd  of  a  fheath, 
formed  by  the  filaments  of  the  damina,  the  pidil  is  per¬ 
ceivable,  confiding  of  an  oval  germen,  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  button.  This  germen  becomes  afterwards  an 
oblong  flattifh  curved  pod,  containing  four  or  five 
fe  ds,  of  a  fize  and  fliape  irregular  and  unequal ;  yet  in 
both  refpe&s  fomewhat  refembling  a  lentil. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  fevere  climates  of 
Northern  Afia,  in  a  fandy  foil  mixed  with  black  light 
earth.  It  is  particularly  found  on  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  as  the  Oby,  Jeniiia,  &c.  It  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  becaufe 
cattle  are  very  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  hogs  of  its  roots ; 
and  it  is  fo  hardy,  that  the  fevered  winters  do  not  af- 
fe&  it.  Gmelin  found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  To- 
bolik,  buried  under  )  5  feet  of  fnow  and  ice,  yet  had 
it  not  differed  the  lead  damage.  Its  culture  confids  in 
being  planted  or  fowed  in  a  lightidi  fandy  foil,  which 
muff  on  no  account  have  1)6611  lately  manured.  It 
thrives  bed  near  a  river,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  brook  or 
fpring  ;  but  prefently  dies  if  planted  in  a  marffiy  fpot, 
where  the  water  dagnates.  If  it  is  planted  on  a  rich 
foil,  well  tilled,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  will  be  as  big  as  a  common 
'birch  tree.  v 

In  a  very  bad  foil  this  tree  degenerates,  and  becomes 
a  mere  ffirub  :  the  leaves  grow  hard,  and  their  fine 
bright  green  colour  is  changed  to  a  dull  deep  green. 
'Hie  Tongufian  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  arc  very  fond  of  the  fruit  of 
this  tree,  it  being  almod  the  only  fort  of  pulfe  they  eat. 
M«  Strahlemberg,  author  of  a  well-edeemed  defeription 
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of  Siberia,  affitres  us  that  this  fruit  is  tolerably  pleafant  Rob ‘ilia, 
food,  and  very  nourhhing.  Thefe  peafe  are  fird  in-  Robins. 

fufed  in  boiling  water,  to  take  off  a  certain  acrid  tade - v—— 

they  have,  and  are  afterwards  drefled  like  common  peafe 
or  Windfor  beans  ;  and  being  ground  into  meal,  pretty 
good  cakes  are  made  of  them.  The  leaves  and  tender 
flioots  of  this  tree  make  excellent  fodder  for  feveral 
forts  of  cattle.  The  roots,  being  fweet  and  fucculent, 
are  very  well  adapted  to  fattening  hogs  ;  and  the  fruit 
is  greedily  eaten  by  all  forts  of  poultry.  After  federal 
experiments  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  methods  ufed  with 
anil  and  indigo,  a  fine  blue  colour  was  procured  from 
its  leaves.  The  fmaller  kind  of  this  tree  feems  dill  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  anfwer  this  putpofe.  The  driking  ele¬ 
gance  of  its  foliage,  joined  to  the  -  pleafing  yellow  co¬ 
lour  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  fhonld,  one  would  imagine, 
bring  it  into  requeft  for  forming  nofegays,  or  for  fpeed- 
ily  making  an  elegant  hedge. 

Beiides  the  qualities  above  recited,  it  pofleffes  the 
uncommon  advantage  of  growing  exceedingly  quick, 
and  of  being  eafily  tranfplanted.  There  are  large  plan¬ 
tations  of  it  now  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and 
Iceland.  Linnreus  affures  us,  that,  after  the  Pinus  fol. 
quints ,  erroneoufly  called  the  cedar  tree  oj  Siberia ,  thL 
tree,  of  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  Siberia,  is  mod  wor¬ 
thy  of  cultivation. 

2.  The  robiniaferox  is  a  beautiful  hardy  fhrub,  and. 
on  account  of  its  robud  drong  prickles,  might  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  as  a  hedge  plant,  with  much 
propriety.  It  refids  the  fevered  cold  of  the  climate  of 
St  Peterfburgh,  and  perfects  its  feed  in  the  garden  of 
the  emprefs  there.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
eight  feet ;  docs  not  fend  out  fuckers  from  the  root, 
nor  ramble  fo  much  as  to  be  with  difficulty  kept  with¬ 
in  bounds.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  general  co¬ 
lour  of  the  plant  a  light  pleafing  green.  A  figure  of 
it  is  given  in  the  Flora  Rojfica  by  Dr  Pallas,  who 
found  it  in  the  foutherri  didridls,  and  fent  the  feeds  to 
St  Peterfburgh,  where  it  has  profpered  in  a  fituation 
where  few  plants  can  be  made  to  live. 

ROBINS  (Benjamin),  a  mod  ingenious- mathema¬ 
tician,  was  born  at  Batli  in  1707.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  and  of  low  condition,  confequently  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  have  him  much  inftrudded  in  human 
learning.  Neverthelefs  his  own  propenfity  to  fcience 
procured  him  a  recommendation  to  Dr  Pemberton  at 
London  ;  by  whofe  affidancc,  while  he  attained  the 
fublimer  parts  of  mathematical  knowledge,  he  commen¬ 
ced  teacher  of  the  mathematics.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
teaching,  which  required  confinement,  not  fiutiug  his 
aftive  difpofition,  he  gradually  declined  it,  and  engaged 
in  bufinefs  that  required  more  exercife.  Hence  he  tried 
many  laborious  experiments  in  gunnery,  from  the  per- 
fuafion  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air  has  a  much  greater 
influence  on  fwift  proje&iles  than  is  generally  imagined. 

Hence  alfo  he  was  led  to  confider  the  mechanic  arts 
that  depend  on  mathematical  principles  ;  as  the  con- 
dru£tion  of  mills,  the  building  of  bridges,  the  draining 
of  fens,  the  rendering  of  rivers  navigable,  and  the  ma¬ 
king  of  harbours.  Among  other  arts,  fortification 
much  engaged  his  attention  ;  and  he  met  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  perfefting  himfelf  by  viewing  the  principal 
drong  places  of  Flanders,  in  fome  tours  he  made  abroad 
with  perfons  of  diftin&ion. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions,  he 

found 
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found  the  learned  amufed  with  Dr  Berkeley’s  work,  Mr  Robins  was  only  confulted  with  refpect  to  the  dif-  R^hins, 
intitled  The  Analyfi,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  polition  of  the  drawings,  and  that  he  had  left  England  Roiin  QI 
explode  the  method  of  fluxions.  Mr  Robins  was  there-  before  the  book  was  printed.  Whether  this  be  the 
fore  advifed  to  clear  up  tin's  affair  by  giving  a  diftindt  fact,  as  it  is  aflerted  to  be  by  the  widow  of  Mr  Walter, 
account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  doctrines,  in  fuch  a  man-  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

ner  as  to  obviate  all  the  objections  that  had  been  made  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr  Robins  acquired  the 
without  naming  them.  Accordingly  he  publifhed,  in  fame,  and  he  was  foon  after  defired  to  compofean  apo- 
1735,  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Certain-  logy  for  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Preftonpans  in  Scot¬ 
ty  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Method  of  Fluxions  :  and  land,  which  was  prefixed  as  a  preface  to  The  Report 
fome  exceptions  being  made  to  his  manner  of  defend-  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers  on 
ing  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  afterwards  wrote  two  or  three  their  Examination  into  the  Conduct  of  Lieutenant- 
additional  difeourfes.  In  1738  he  defended  the  fame  General  Sir  John  Cope;  and  this  preface  was  efteemed 
great  philofophcr  againd  an  objection  contained  in  a  a  maflerpiece  in  its  kind.  Fie  afterwards,  through  the 
note  at  the  end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called  Matho ,  Jive  ir.tereft  of  Lord  Anfon,  contributed  to  the  improve  - 
Cofmotheoria  puerUis  ;  and  the  following  year  printed  ments  made  in  tire  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich. 

Remarks  on  M.  Euler’s  Treatife  of  Motion,  on  Dr  Having  thus  eflablifhed  his  reputation,  he  was  offered 
Smith’s  Svflem  of  Optics,  and  on  Dr  J nrin’s  Difcourfe  the  choice  of  two  confiderable  employments  ;  either  to 
of  didinct  and  indiftinct  Villon  annexed  to  Dr  Smith’s  go  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  c^mmiffaries  for  adjuiling  the 
work.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr  Robins  did  not  folely  limits  of  Arcadia,  or  to  be  engineer-general  to  the  Eait 
confine  himfelf  to  mathematical  fubjebls  :  for  in  17  39  India  company.  He  chofe  the  latter,  and  arrived  in 
he  publifhed  three  pamphlets  on  political  affairs,  with-  the  E ad  Indies  in  1750  ;  but  the  climate  not  agree- 
out  his  name  ;  when  two  of  them,  relating  to  the  con-  ing  with  his  conflitution,  lie  died  there  the  year  fol- 
vention  and  negociations  with  Spain,  were  fo  univer-  lowing. 

Tally  efleemed,  as  to  occafion  his  being  employed  in  a  ROBINSON  (the  mod  Rev.  Sir  Richard),  arch- 
very  honourable  pod  ;  for  on  a  committee  being  ap-  bifhop  of  Armagh  and  Lord  Rokeby,  was  immediately' 
pointed  to  examine  into  the  pad  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  descended  from  the  Robinfons  of  Rokeby  in  the  North 
Walpole,  he  waschofen  their  fecretary.  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  was  born  in  1709. 

In  1742,  Mr  Robins  publifhed  a  fmall  treatife,  in-  He  was  educated  at  Wedmiiider  fchool,  from  whence 
titled  New  Principles  of  Gunnery ,  containing  the  refult  lie  was  elected  to  Chrid-Church,  Oxford,  in  1726. 
of  many  experiments ;  when  a  Difcourfe  being  pub-  After  continuing  his  dudies  there  the  ufual  time,  Doc- 
lifhed  in  the  Philofophieal  Tranfactions,  in  order  to  in-  tor  Blackburne,  archbifhop  of  York,  appointed  him  his 
validate  fome  of  his  opinions,  he  thought  proper,  in  an  chaplain,  and  collated  him  fird  to  the  rectory  of  Elton* 
account  he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  fame  Tranfactions,  in  the  Eait  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  and  next  to  the  pre- 
to  take  notice  of  thofe  experiments  ;  in  confequence  of  bend  of  Grindal,  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  In  1751 
which,  feverai  of  his  Diflertatibns  on  the  Refidauce  of  he  attended  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
the  Air  were  read,  and  the  experiments  exhibited  be-  land,  to  that  kingdom,  as  his  firfl  chaplain,  and  the  • 
fore  the  Royal  Society,  for  which  he  was  prefented  by  fame  year  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Killala.  A 
that  honourable  body  with  a  gold  medal.  family  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Holderneffe,  who 

In  1748  appeared  Lord  Anfon’s  Voyage  round  the  was  fecretary  of  date  that  year,  with  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
World,  which,  though  Mr  Walter’s  name  is  in  the  wich  and  other  noblemen  related  to  him,  opened  the 
title,  lias  been  generally  thought  to  be  the  work  of  faired  profpects  of  attaining  to  the  fird  dignity  in  the 
Mr  Robins.  Mr  Walter,  chaplain  on  board  the  Cen-  Irifli  church.  Accordingly  in  1759  he  was  tranflated 
turion,  had  brought  it  down  to  his  departure  from  to  the  united  fees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in 
Macao  for  England,  when  lie  propofed  to  print  the  1761  to  Kildare.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  be- 
work  by  fubfeription.  It  was,  however,  it  is  faid,  ing  appointed  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1765,. 
thought  proper,  that  an  able  judge  fhould  review  and  he  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  made  lord- 
correal  it,  and  Mr  Robins  was  appointed;  when,  upon  almoner,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univeriity  of  Dub- 
examination,  it  was  refolved  that  the  whole  fhould  be  lin.  When  Lord  Harcourt  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
written  by  Mr  Robins,  and  that  what  Mr  Walter  had  land  in  1777,  the  king  was  pleafcd  by  privy- feal  at  St ; 
done  fhould  only  ferve  as  materials.  Hence  the  intro-  James’s,  February  6th,  and  by  patent  at  Dublin  the 
duCtion  entire,  and  many  diflertations  in  the  body  of  the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  to  create  him  Baron  Rokeby 
work,  it  is  faid,  were  compofed  by  him,  without  receiving  of  Armagh,  with  remainder  to  Matthew  Robinfon  of 
the  leafl  affiflance  from  Mr  Walter’s  manufeript,  which  Welt  Layton,  Efq;  and  in  1783  he  was  appointed  pre- 
clnefly  related  to  the  wind  and  the  weather,  the  cur-  late  to  the  mod  illudrious  order  of  St  Patrick.  On 
rents,  courfes,  bear.Mgs,  didances,  the  qualities  of  the  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  lord-lieutenant  of 
ground  on  which  they  anchored,  and  fuch  particulars  Ireland  in  1787,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords- 
as  generally  fill  up  a  Tailor’s  account.  No  production  juftices  of  that  kingdom.  Sir  AVilliam  Robinfon,  his 
of  tins  kind  ever  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception;  brother,  dying  in  1785,  the  primate  fucceeded  to  the 
four  large  impreffions  were  fold  within  a  twelvemonth  ;  title  of  baronet,  and  is  the  furvivor  in  the  direct  male, 
and  it  has  been  tranflated  into  mod  of  the  languages  of  line  of  the  Robinfons  of  Rokeby,  being  the  8th  in  de- 
Europe.  Fhe  fifth  edition,  printed  at  London  in  1 749,  feent  from  William  of  Kendal.  His  grace  died  at 
was  revifed  and  corrected  by  Mr  Robins  himfelf.  It  Clifton  near  Briftol  in  the  end  of  October  1794. 
appears,  however,  from  the  corrigenda  and  addenda  to  No  primate  ever  fat  in  the  fee  of  Armagh  who  < 
the  ]ft  volume  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  printed  in  watched  more  carefully  over  the  Intereft  of  the  churcK 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  volume  of  that  work,  that  of  Ireland,  as  the  ftatute-book  evinces.  The  act  of  the 
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i  nil  and  1 2th  of  Ids  prefent  majetty,  which  fecures  to 

u— \ - biihops  and  ecclefiaftical  perfons  repayment  by  their  fuc- 

ceffors  of  expenditures  in  purchafing  glebes  and  lioufes, 
or  building  new  houfes,  originated  from  this  excellent 
man,  and  mull  ever  endear  his  name  to  the  clergy.  The 
other  afts  for  repairing  churches,  and  facilitating  the 
recovery  of  ecclefiaftical  dues,  were  among  the  many 
happy  exertions  of  the  primate. 

But  it  was  at  Armagh,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  pri¬ 
macy,  that  he  difplayed  a  princely  munificence.  A  ve¬ 
ry  elegant*  palace,  90  feet  by  60,  and  40  high,  adorns 
that  town 4  it  is  light  and  pleafing,  without  the  addi- 
tion'of  wings  or  letter  parts;  which  too  frequently  vyant- 
ing  a  Efficient  uniformity  with  the  body  of  the  edifice, 
are  unconnected  with  it  in.efteft,  and  divide  the  atten¬ 
tion.  Large  and  ample  offices  are  conveniently  placed 
behind  a  plantation  at  a  fmall  diftance.  Around  the 
palace  is  a  large  lawn,  which  fpreads  on  every  fide  over 
the  hills,  fkirted  by  young  plantations,  in  one  of  which 
is  a  terrace,  which  commands  a  moil  beautiful  view  of 
cultivated  hill  and  dale  ;  this  view  from  the  palace  is 
much  improved  by  the  barracks,  the  fchool,  and  a  new 
church  at  a  diftance  ;  all  which  are  fo  placed  as  to  be 
exceedingly  ornamental  to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  erefted  under  the  primate’s  direc¬ 
tion,  and  form  a  large  and  handfome  edifice.  The 
fchool  is  a  building  of  confiderable  extent,  and  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  the  purpofe  ;  a  more  beautiful  or 
better  contrived  one  is  nowhere  to  be  feen  ;  there  are 
apartments  for  a  matter,  a  fchool -room  56  feet  by  28,  a 
large  dining  room  and  fpacious  airy  dormitories,  with 
every  other  necefiary,  and  a  fpacious  play-ground  wall¬ 
ed  in  ;  the  whole  forming  a  handfome  front :  and  at¬ 
tention  being  paid  to  the  refidence  of  the  matter  (the 
falary  is  400 1.  a  year),  the  fchool  flourifhes,  and  muft 
prove  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  to  the  country. 
This  edifice  was  built  entirely  at  the  primate’s  expence. 
The  church  is  erefted  of  white  ftone,  and  having  a  tall 
fpire,  makes  a  very  agreeable  objeft,  in  a  country  where 
churches  and  fpires  do  not  abound.  I  he  primate  built 
three  other  churches,  and  made  confiderable  reparations 
to  the  cathedral  ;  he  was  alfo  the  means,  of  erefting  a 
public  infirmary,  contributing  amply  to  it  himfelf :  he 
likewife  conftrufted  a  public  library  at  his  own  coft, 
endowed  it,  and  gave  it  a  large  colleftion  of  books  ; 
the  room  is  45  feet  by  25,  and  20  high,  with  a  gallery 
and  apartments  for  the  librarian.  The  town  he  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  market-houfe  and  fhambles,  and  was  the 
-direft  means,  by  giving  leafes  upon  that  condition,  of 
-almoft  new-building  the  whole  place.  He  found  it  a 
nett  of  mud  cabins,  and  he  left  it  a  well-built  city  of 
ftone  and  fiate.  Thefe  are  noble  and  fpirited  works, 
in  which  the  primate  expended  not  lefs  than  L.  30,000. 
Had  this  fum  been  laid  out  in  improving  a  paternal 
eftate,  even  then  they  would  be  deferving  great  praife  ; 
but  it  is  not  for  his  pofterity  but  the  public  good  that 
his  grace  was  fo  munificent.  A  medal  was  ftruck  by 
the  ingenious  William  Moffop  of  Dublin,  which  lias  on 
one  fide  the  head  of  the  primate,  inferibed  “  Richard 
Robinfon,  Baron  Rokeby,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland.” 
And  on  the  reverfe,  the  fouth  front  of  the  obfervatory 
at  Armagh,  ereded  by  his  grace,  with  this  admirable 
jnotto,  “  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.” 
3.1DCCLXXX1X. 

Robinson  (Robert),  a- dHFenting  minifter  of  confi- 
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derable  note,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  October  1735  k°Mnirv 
Swaffham  in  Norfolk.  His  father  died  when  lie  was  mvi 

young  ;  and  his  maternal  grandfather  Robert  Wilkin, 
of  Milden-hall,  Suffolk,  gent,  who  had  ever  been  difta- 
tisfied  with  his  daughter’s  marriage,  deprived  him  of 
his  maternal  inheritance,  cutting  him  off  with  half-a- 
guinea.  His  uncle,  however,  who  was  a  fubftantial 
farmer,  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  this  lofs.  He  took 
Mr  Robinfon  home,  and  placed  him  under  the  Rev. 

Jofeph  Brett,  at  Seaming  fchool  in  Norfolk,  with  a 
view  to  the  miniftry  of  the  church  of  England  ;  where 
he  had  for  one  of  his  fchool-fellows  the  lord  chancellor 
Tliurlow.  When  about  the  age  of  1  5  or  16,  he  im¬ 
bibed  the  notions  of  George  Whitfield  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  he  was  difearded  by  his  uncle,  and  again  expofed 
to  poverty  and  want.  He  firft  directed  his  thoughts 
towards  the  miniftry  in  the  year  1754,  and  commenced 
preacher  in  the  following  year  at  the  age  of  20;  preach¬ 
ing  his  firft  fermon  to  a  congregation  of  poor  people  at 
Milden-hall.  He  continued  for  a  year  or  two  as  one 
of  Mr  Whitfield’s  preachers,  and  during  that  period  he 
married.  In  the  year  1758,  however,  he  determined 
to  feparate  from  the  Methodifts  ;  after  which  he  fettled 
at  Norwich  with  a  fmall  congregation  formed  chiefly  of 
his  methodiftic  friends,  being  at  that  time  an  Indepen¬ 
dent.  In  the  year  1759  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge, 
and  for  two  years  preached  on  trial  to  a  congregation 
confifting  of  no  more  than  34  people,  and  fo  poor  that 
they  could  only  raife  L.  3  :  6  :  o  a  quarter  for  his  fub- 
fiftence.  In  June  ,1761  he  fettled  as  their  paftor,  and 
was  ordained  in  the  ufual  manner;  at  which  time  we  are 
told  he-exercifed  the  office  of  a  barber.  In  1774,  his 
congregation  had  fo  much  incrcafed  as  to  confift  of 
1000  fouls,  including  children  and  fervants. 

I11  Cambridge  Mr  Robinfon’s  talents  foon  at  t  raft  eel 
notice,  and  he  quickly  fet  up  a  Sunday  evening  Iefture, 
which  was  well  attended.  His  preaching  was  altoge¬ 
ther  without  notes ;  a  method  in  which  he  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy  :  not  by  t rutting  to  his  memory  entirely, 
nor  by  working  himfelf  up  to  a  degree  of  warmth  and 
paffion,  to  which  the  preachers  among  whom  he  firft 
appeared  commonly  owe  their  ready  utterance  ;  but  by 
thoroughly  ftudying  and  making  himfelf  perfeftly  matter 
of  his  fubjeft,  and  a  certain  faculty  of  expreffion  which 
is  never  at  a  lofs  for  fait  able  and  proper  words.  I11 
ffiort,  his  manner  was  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten 
the  underftanding,  and  to  affeft  and  reform  the  heart. 

He  had  fuch  a  plainnefs  of  fpeech,  fucli  an  eafy  and 
apparent  method  in  dividing  a  difeourfe,  and  fuch  a  fa¬ 
miliar  way  of  reafoning,  as  difeovered  an  heart  filled 
with  the  tendered  concern  for  the  meaneft  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  decency,  propriety,  and  juft- 
nefs,  that  the  moft  judicious  could  not  but  approve. 

Several  gentlemen  of  the  univerfity,  eminent  for  cha- 
rafter  and  abilities,  we  are  told,  were  his  conftant 
hearers. 

The  circumftances  which  loft  him  his  uncle’s  patro¬ 
nage  paved  the  way  lor  the  future  events  of  his  lhe. 

The  incident  which  made  him  difeard  the  common  fen- 
timents  on  the  fubjeft  of  baptifm,  at  once  marked  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  (hows  what  apparently  flight  cau- 
fes  frequently  determine  the  lot  and  ufefulnefs  of  our 
lives.  He  was  invited  to  the  baptifm  of  a  child  ;  the 
minifter  who  was  to  perform  the  fervice  keeping  the 
company  in  long  expeftation  of  his  appearance,  fome 

one 
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one  fuggefted,  that  fuppofing  the  child  were  not  bap¬ 
tized  at  all,  he  faw  not  how  it  could  a ffe£t  his  happi- 
nefs.  Though  the  converfation  was  not  purfued,  the 
hint  ftruck  Mr  Robinfon’s  mind ;  and  he  immediately 
determined  to  read  the  New  Teftament  with  this  parti¬ 
cular  view,  to  examine  what  it  faid  concerning  the  bap¬ 
tifm  of  infants.  He  accordingly  began  with  the  Gof- 
pel  of  Matthew ;  and,  in  fucceflion,  perufed  the  hiftori- 
cal  and  epiflolary  books  ;  in  expe&ation  that  he  ihould 
find  in  every  following  part  what  he  had  not  met  with 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  facred  volume  ;  namely, 
paffages  recommending  and  urging  this  rite.  But  ob¬ 
serving,  on  the  whole,  a  total  filence  about  it,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  relinquifh  the  pra£lice,  as  without  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  rule  of  our  faith  ;  which  appeared  to  him 
to  fpeak  only  of  the  baptifm  of  believers. 

This  change  ®f  his  fentiments  was  more  unfavourable 


than  the  former  alterations  in  his  religious  judgment 
to  his  worldly  views  ;  arid  having  married  very  early-  in 
life  from  pure  affedlion,  he  was  involved  in  great  diffi¬ 
culties  for  near  1 2  years  after  his  fettlement  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  as,  in  that  courfe  of  time,  his  family  became 
numerous,  and  the  fupport  of  an  aged  mother,  as  well 
as  of  a  wife  and  ten  children,  depended  upon  him. 
But  unexpected  fupplies,  from  quarters  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  frequently  relieved  his  necefiities,  and 
confirmed  his  truft  in  Providence :  yet  the  filiation  of 
his  family  mud,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  have  much  affect¬ 
ed  his  mind.  For  lie  appears  to  have  poffeffed  great 
tendernefs  and  fenfibility,  and  to  have  regarded  with 
peculiar  endearment  his  domeftic  connections. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  circumftance  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion,  that  the  fphere  of  Mr  Robinfon’s  miniftry  wras 
the  fame  in  which  his  great-grandfather  Mr  Shelly,  of 
Jefus  College,  and  vicar  of  All-Saints,  had,  with  others, 
diffufed  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  laft  century.  The  reputation  of  the  Diffen- 
ters  in  the  univeiffity  and  neighbourhood  had  for  alinoft 
a  century  been  finking  into  contempt,  when  Mr  Robin- 
fon  fettled  with  the  baptift  church  at  Stone-Yard.  His 
abilities  and  affiduity,  however,  raifed  their  reputation. 
The  place  in  which  his  people  affembled,  which  was  at 
firft  a  barn,  afterwards  a  liable  and  granary,  and  then  a 
xneeting-houfe,  but  Hill  a  damp,  dark,  and  ruinous  place, 
foon  became  too  fmali  for  the  audience  ;  and  feveral  of 
the  new  auditors  being  men  of  fortune,  they  purchafed 
the  fite,  and  erefted  at  their  own  expence  a  new  houfe 
in  the  year  1 764. 

His  labours  as  a  preacher  were  not  limited  to  the 
town  of  Cambridge ;  but  foon  after ‘his  coming  there, 
lie  fet  up  feveral  ledures  in  the  adjacent  villages.  His 
le&ures  were  either  annual  or  occafional,  or  Hated  on 
fixed  days. .  The  ufual  time  was  half  an  hour  after  fix 
in  the  evening ;  and  fometimes  at  five  in  the  morning  ; 
and  now  and  then  in  the  fummer  at  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  wdio  came  from  a  diltance. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1 790,  at  the  houfe  of 
William  Ruffel,Efq;of  Showell  green  near  Birmingham. 
He  had  laboured  under  an  alarming  diforder  for  fome 
time  before;  but  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his  death  he 
preached  a  charity  fermon.  On  Monday  he  was  feized 
with  a  fit ;  on  Tuefday  he  recovered  and  went  to  bed 
tolerably  well,  and  was  found  dead  next  morning. 

The  abilities  of  Mr  Robinfon  were  very  confiderablc, 
as  appears  from  his  numerous  works  ;  and  he  poffeffed 
Vot.  XVI.  Part  I, 


the  quality  of  expreffing  his  thoughts  in  an  eafy  and  RoWa*. 
a  forcible  manner.  But  lie  appears  to  have  been  of  an  Ruchtfort* 
unfteady  temper,  and,  in  cur  opinion,  acquires  but  little  ,J" 
credit  either  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  chan¬ 
ged  lus  religious  creed  (for  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
he  died  a  Socinian),  or  from  the  foolifh  and  undeferved 
acrimony  with  which  he  treated  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  His  Plan  of  Le&ures  on  the  Principles  of  Non¬ 
conformity,  for  the  Inftru&ion  of  Catechumens,  is  a 
piece  of  the  moll  Unjuft  and  illiberal  abufe  that  we  have 
ever  feen,  and  would  have  difgraced  the  moft  high  Hy¬ 
ing  Puritan  of  the  laft  century. 

Mr  Robin fon’s  largeft  work,  the  Hiftory  of  Baptifm 
and  of  the  Baptifts,  was  publifhed  fince  his  death,  and 
is  written  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  with  the  fame  confidence 
as  his  other  works.  Yet,  as  we  have  heard  it  remarked 
by  a  learned  and  liberal  profeffor  of  Theology  in  the 
church  which  he  oppofed,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  there  is  in  it  no  argument  or  fa£l  againft  infant  bap¬ 
tifm  which  was  not  anfwered  by  Dr  Wall  nearly  100 
years  ago,  of  whole  arguments  Mr  Robinfon  however 
takes  no  notice. 

ROBORANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which, 
ftrengthen  the  parts,  and  give  new  vigour  to  the  cor.- 
ftitution. 

ROCHEFORT,  ahandfome  and  confiderable  town 
of  France  in  the  territory  of  Aunis.  It  was  confirncl- 
ed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  is  built  in  the  midft  of  marfhes 
exprefsly  drained  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  time  evinced 
the  utility  of  the  projed,  for  as  a  port  it  foon  became 
as  neceffary  and  important  to  the  crown  of  France  as 
Breft  or  Toulon.  It  has  a  department  of  the  marine, 
and  lias  large  magazines  of  naval  ftores.  There  is 
alfo  one  of  the  fineft  halls  of  arms  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  great  many  workmen  employed  in  making  them  ; 
there  are  alfo  forges  for  anchors,  and  work-houfes  for 
fhip-carpenters,  who  are  employed  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  fitting  out  of  fhips  that  come  within  the 
compafs  of  their  province.  They  likewife  call  great 
guns  here  ;  and  have  artifts,  whofe  employment  is 
fculpture  and  painting.  There  are  alfo  flocks  for  build¬ 
ing  men  of  war,  rope-walks,  magazines  of  provifions 
and  powder,  a  manufa&ory  of  fail-cloth,  an  hofpital  for 
failors,  and  proper  places  to  clean  the  lhips.  Add  to 
thefe,  the  houfes  of  the  intendant,  the  fquare  of  the 
capuchins,  and  the  fuperb  ftru&ure  which  contains 
lodgings  for  300  marine  guards,  where  they  are  taught 
the  bufinefs  and  exercifes  belonging  to  feamen  and  offi¬ 
cers  who  go  on  board  the  men  of  war. 

Befide  the  ufual  number  of  workmen  which  were 
employed  at  Rochefort  during  the  monarchy,  which 
amounted  to  about  900,  there  were  about  600  galley 
Haves,  occupied  in  the  moft  painful  and  laborious 
branches  of  fervice.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Charente,  about  five  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  was 
Fortified  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  time  he  conflru<fted  it  5 
but  its  lituation  is  at  fo  confiderable  a  diftance  from  the 
fea,  as  to  render  it  fufficiently  fecure  from  any  attack,  and 
they  have  therefore  clofed  up  the  battlements,  and  ne¬ 
glected  the  fortifications.  The  town  is  laid  out  with 
great  beauty  and  elegance.  The  flreets  are  all  very 
broad  and  ftraight,  extending  through  the  w  hole  place 
from  fide  to  fide  ;  but  the  buildings  do  not  correfpond 
with  them  in  this  refpeCt,  as  they  are  moftly  low  and  ir¬ 
regular.  W.  Long.  c.  54.  N.  Lat.  46.  3. 
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Rochefou •  ROCHEFOUCAULT  (Francis  earl  of),  defcend- 
cault.  ed  of  an  illuftrious  family,  next  in  dignity  to  that  ot 

v— ^ -  tiie  fovereigns,  was  chamberlain  to  king  Charles  V  Ill. 

and  Louis  XII.  His  charader  at  court  was  admired 
as  obliging,  generous,  upright,  and  fincere.  In  1494 
he  flood  godfather  to  Francis  I.  who,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  continued  to  pay  great  refpeft  to  that  Ipi- 
yitual  relation.  He  made  him  his  chamberlain  in  ordi¬ 
nary,  andereftcd,  in  1515,  the  barony  of  Rochefou- 
eaOiit  int<%  an  earldom;  and,  in  his  writ  of  erection,  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  did  this  in  memory  of  the  great,  ho¬ 
nourable,  highly  ufefiil,  and  commendable  fervices  which 
the  faid  Francis  had  done  to  his  predeceffovs,  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  to  himfelf.  The  earl  oi  Roche- 
foucault  died  in  i  5 1  7,  leaving  behind  him  an  llliiitnous 
memory,  and  a  character  univerfally  refpected. 
his  time  all  the  eldefl  fons  of  that  family  have 

the  name  of  Francis.  _  . 

Rochefoucault  (Francis  duke  de  la),  prince 
Marfillac,  governor  of  Poitou,  was  born  in  16^3. 
—He  was  the  fon  of  Francis,  the  firft  duke  of  Ro- 
chefoucault,  and  was  diftinguifhed  equally  by  his  cou- 
rao-e  and  his  wit.  Thefe  (hilling  qualities  endeared 
him  to  all  the  nobility  at  court,  who  were  ambitious  of 
decorating  themfelves  at  once  with  the  laurels  of  Mars 
and  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  two  excellent  works  ;  the 
one  a  book  of  Maxims,  which  M.  de  Voltaire  fays  has 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  form  the  talte 
of  the  French  nation  ;  and  the  other,  Memoirs  of  the 
Regency  of  Queen  Anne  of  Auftria.  It  was  partly 
at  the  infligation  of  the  beautiful  duchefs  de  Longue- 
ville,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  that  the 
duke  de  Rochefoucault  engaged  in  the  civil  wars,  in 
which  he  fignalized  himfelf  particularly  at  the  battle  of 
St  Antoine.  Beholding  one  day  a  portrait  of  this 
lady,  he  wrote  underneath  it  thefe  two  lines  from  the 
tragedy  of  Alcyonee; 

*<  Pour  merlter  fon  cceur ,  pour  plain  a  fes  beaux  yeux, 
J'aifait  la  guerre  aux  rois,jc  V aurois  fait  aux  deuxP 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  Englilh  : 

“  To  gain  her  heart,  and  pleafe  her  fparkling  eyes,  ^ 

Pve  war’d  with  kings,  and  would  have  biav’dthe  (kies.” 

It  is  reported,  that  after  bis  rupture  with  Madame 
Longueville,  he  parodied  the  above  verfes  thus  : 

Pour  ce  ceeur  inconJlant>  qu’enfn  je  connots  mieux , 

Je  fan  la  guerre  aux  rois,  fen  ai  perdu  les  yeuxP 

After  thb  civil  wars  were  ended,  he  thought  of  no¬ 
thing  but  enjoying  the  calm  plcafures  of  friendfhip  and 
literature.  His  honfe  became  the  rendezvous  of  every 
perfon  of  genius  in  Paris  and  Verfailles.  Racine,  Bci- 
leau,  Savigne,  and  La  Fayette,  found  in  his  converfa- 
tion  charms  which  they  fought  for  in  vain  elfewhere. 
He  was  not,  however,  with  all  his  elegance  and  genius, 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  The  necefiity  of 
making  a  public  fpeech  the  day  of  his  reception  was  the 
only  caufe  that  he  did  not  claim  admittance.  This  noble¬ 
man,  with  all  the  courage  he  had  difplayed  upon  vari¬ 
ous  critical  occalions,  and  with  his  fuperiority  of  birth 
and  underilanding  over  the  common  run  of  men,  did 
not  think  himfelf  capable  of  facing  an  audience,  to  ut¬ 
ter  only  four  lines  in  public,  without  being  out  of 


countenance.  He-  died  at -Paris  in  1680* 


aged 
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leaving  behind  him  a  charaCler  which  has  been  varioufiy  Rochelle^ 
drawn  by  thofe  who  during  his  life  were  proud  of  his 
friendfhip.  That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature  is  certain;  and  his  merit  in  that  refped  was  fully 
admitted  by  Swift,  who  was  himfelf  not  eaiily  impofed 
upon  by  the  artificial  difguifes  of  the  hypocrite. 

ROCHELLE,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  territory  of  Aunis,  with  a  very  commodious  and 
fafe  harbour,  which,  though  it  does  not  admit  veffcls  of 
any  confiderable  burden,  is  yet  well  calculated  for  trade. 

<c  It  may  be  divided  (fays  Mr  Wraxal)  into  three 
parts  ;  the  bafon,  which  is  the  innermoft  of  thefe,  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  and  at  the 
entrance  are  two  very  noble  Gothic  towers,  called  the 
Tower  de  St  Nicholas,  and  the  Tour  de  la  Chaine, 

They  are  now  in  a  Hate  of  decay,  but  were  anciently 
defigned  to  protect  the  town  and  harbour.  Without 
thefe  towers  is  the  Avant  Port,  extending  more  than  a 
league,  and  bounded  by  two  points  of  land  to  the  north 
and  fouth.  Beyond  all  is  the  road  where  the  largeft  ' 

(hips  ufually  anchor,  proteCled  from  the  fouth-weft  winds 
by  the  iflands  of  Re,  Oleron,  and  Aix.”  The  cele¬ 
brated  mound  erected  by  Riclilieu  extends  from  fide  to 
fide  acrofs  the  whole  harbour,  nearly  an  Englifh  mile  in 
length,  and  when  the  fea  letires  is  Hill  vilible.  <l  I 
walked  out  upon  it  (fays  Mr  Wraxal)  above  300  feet. 

Its  breadth  is  at  this  time  more  than  50  feet,  and  it 
widens  continually  towards  the  bafe.  No  effort  of  art 
or  power  can  poffibly  imprefs  the  mind  with  fo  vail  aftd 
fublime  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  Richlieu,  .as  does  this 
bulwark  againff  the  fea.  While  I  flood  upon  it,  in  the 
middle  of  the  port,  between  the  waves  which  rolled  on 
either  fide,  and  contemplated  its  extent  and  flrength,  I 
was  almoil  inclined  to  fuppofe  this  aflonifhing  work  to 
be  fuperior  to  human  power,  and  the  production  rather 
of  a  deity  than  of  a  mortal.  A  fmall  opening  of  about 
200  feet  was  left  by  Pompey  Targon,  the  architect  who 
conftru&ed  it,  to  give  entrance  to  veffels,  and  fhut  up 
by  chains  fixed  acrofs  it.  A  tower  was  likewife  ereCl- 
ed  at  each  end,  no  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be 
feen.  Neither  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  the  earl 
of  Lindfey,  who  were  fuccefiively  fent  from  England  to 
the  aid  of  the  befieged  by  Charles  the  Firft,  dared  to 
attack  this  formidable  barrier :  they  retired,  and  left 
Rochelle  to  its  fate.  In  all  probability,  a  thoufand 
years,  aided  by  ftorms  and  all  the  fury  of  the  fea,  will 
make  little  or  no  impreffion  on  this  mound,  which  is 
defigned  to  endure  as  long  as  the  fame  of  the  Cardinal*, 
its  author.’’ 

Before  the  revolution,  Rochelle  was  a  bifhop’s  fee, 
and  contained  a  college  of  humanities,  an  academy,  a 
fchool  for  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  and  a  mint'. 

It  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  remote  antiquity,  being 
merely  a  little  collection  of  houfes  on  the  fhore,  inha¬ 
bited  by  fifhermen,  when  William  IX.  laft  count  of 
PoiClou,  rendered  himfelf  mafier  of  it  in  1139.  From 
this  Prince  it  defeended  to  his  only  daughter  Eleanor, 
afterwards  queen  of  Henry  II.  of  England  ;  and  her 
charter  incorporating  the  town  is  (till  preferved  in  the 
regifters  of  the  city.  In  the  year  154°*  Rochelle  was 
the  grand  afylum  of  the  Proteftants ;  and  the  maffacre 
at  Paris  was  foon  followed  by  the  fiege  of  Rochelle, 
which  began  in  November  1572,  and  was  raifed  in 
June  1573;  but  in  1628,  after  a  moil  obftinate  re¬ 
liance,  and  a  fiiege  of  13  months,  it  furrendered  to 

the 
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tWneftet*-  the  mercy  of  Louis  XIII.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
-y—  firft  fiege,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city- 
amounted  to  72,000  ;  in  the  fecond  they  diminished  to 
28,000  ;  and  they  were,  when  Mr  Wraxal  was  there, 
between  17  and  18, coo,  of  which  fcarce  2000  were 
Huguenots.  The  houfes  of  this  city  are  fine,  and  flip- 
ported  with  piazzas,  under  which  perfons  may  walk  in 
all  weathers ;  and  the  {Ireets  in  general  are  as  ftraiglit  as 
a  line.  There  are  feveral  handfome  churches,  and  other 
ftruCtures,  befides  a  remarkable  pump  in  the  fquare  of 
Dauphiny,  which  throws  out  the  water  through  feveral 
pipes.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  fortifications, 
except  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  bul¬ 
warks  and  ftrong  towers  to  defend  the  entrance.  The 
new  fortifications  are  in  the  manner  of  Vauban.  Before 
Canada  was  ceded  to  England,  and  New  Orleans  to 
Spain,  the  trade  of  Rochelle  was  very  lucrative.  It 
revived  about  the  year  1773,  and,  befide  that  to  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  inhabitants 
carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  fait, 
paper,  linen  cloth,  and  ferge.  It  is  feated  on  the 
ocean,  in  W.  Long.  1.  it.  N.  Lat.  46.  10. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  in  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  Medway,  feven  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  Maidftone,  and  30  from  London.  It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  ftations,  from  the  bricks 
in  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  Roman  coins  that  have  been 
found  about  it.  It  has  three  parifh  churches  built  with 
ftone  and  flints,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  but  a 
mean  ftruCture.  This  little  city,  which  was  made  a  bi- 
fiiop’s  fee  by  king  Ethelbert,  anno  604,  has  met  with 
many  misfortunes.  In  676,  it  was  lacked  by  Eldred 
king  of  Mercia;  in  839  and  885,  befieged  by  the 
Danes,  but  refcued  by  king  Alfred.  About  too  years 
after,  it  was  befieged  by  king  Ethelred,  and  forced  to 
pay  L.  100.  Anno  999  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Danes.  Anno  1088  it  was  bdieged  and  taken  by 
William  Rufus.  In  king  John’s  time  it  was  taken 
From  the  Barons,  after  three  month’s  fiege  ;  and  the 
very  next  year,  viz.  1  256,  its  cattle,  founded  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  was  ftormed  and  taken  by  feveral 
of  the  Barons,  under  the  French  king’s  fon.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  befieged  by  Simon  Mont- 
ford,  who  burnt  its  then  wooden  bridge  and  tower,  and 
fp oiled  the  church  and  priory,  and  then*  marched  off. 
This  city  has  alfo  been  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  fire, 
viz.  in  1130,  on  June  3.  in  1137,  and  in  1177;  after 
which  it  is  faid  to  have  continued  defolate  till  122  c* 
when  it  was  repaired,  ditched,  and  walled  round.  In 
the  Saxon  heptarchy  there  were  three  mints  in  Rochef- 
tcr,  two  for  the  king  and  one  for  the  biihop.  In  1281, 
its  old  wooden  bridge  was  carried  off  by  the  ice,  in  a 
fudden  thaw  after  a  froft  which  had  made  the  Medway 
.p affable  on  foot.  Another  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  but  pulled  down  again,  on  the  rumour  of 
an  invafion  from  France.  It  was  afterwards  reftored, 
but  fo  often  fubjeCt  to  expenfive  repairs,  by  reafon  of 
the  rapid  conrfe  of  the  river  under  it,  as  well  as  the 
great  breadth  and  depth  of  it,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  it  was  refolved  to  build  a  new  bridge  of  ftone  ; 
and  the  fame  was  begun,  and  in  a  manner  completed, 
at  the  expence  of  Sir  John  Cobliam  and  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  Edward  III.’s  generals,  out  of  the  fpoils  they 
had  taken  in  ^France.  It  has  2r  arches,'  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  aldexmtn,  12 


common-councilmen,  a  town-clerk,  three  ferjeants  at  Rocherter; 
mace,  and  a  water-bailiff.  To  its  cathedral  belong  a  R°ck’  . 
dean  and  fix  prebendaries.  Gundulph’s  tower  Hands 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  biihop,  as  a  place  of  fecuri- 
ty  for  the  trealures  and  archives  of  that  church  and 
fee.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
bell  tower,  and  others  for  an  ecclefiaftical  prifon  ;  but 
whatever  might  be  its  deftination,  its  machicolations,  its 
loop-hole  windows,  and  the  thicknefs  of,  its  walls, 

(hows  llrength  and  defence  were  confidered  as  neceffaiy. 

This  tower  was  60  feet  high,  but  fome  part  has  lately 
fallen  down  ;  the  walls  are  fix  feet  thick,  and  contain 
within  them  an  area  of  20  feet  fquare  :  it  was  divided 
into  five  floors  or  ftories  of  unequal  height,  and  had  a 
communication  with  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  by 
means  of  an  arch  or  bridge,  the  fteps  of  which  are  {till 
vifible.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ereCted  after  the 
cathedral  was  built.  For  the  maintenance  of  its  bridge, 
certain  lands  are  tied  dowm  by  parliament,  to  which  it 
has  fent  members  from  the  firft.  The  town-houfe, 
built  in  the  year  1687,  for  the  courts,  aflizes,  and  fef- 
fions,  and  the  chari ty-fchool,  are  two  of  the  beft  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  here. — A  mathematical  fchool  was  founded 
here,  and  an  alms-houfe  for  lodging  fix  poor  travellers 
every  night,  and  allowing  them  4  d.  in  the  morning 
when  they  depart,  except  perfons  contagioufly  difeafed, 
rogues,  and  proCtors.  In  the  fummer  here  are  always 
fix  or  eight  lodgers,  who'  are  admitted  by  tickets  from 
the  mayor.  The  Roman  Watling-ftreet  runs  through 
this  town  from  Shooters-Hill  to  Dover.  The  mayor 
and  citizens  hold  what  is  called  an  admiralty-court  once 
a-year  for  regulating  the  oyfter- fifhery  in  the  creeks  and 
branches  of  the  Medway  that  are  within  their  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  for  profecuting  the  cable-hangers,  as  they  are 
called,  who  dredge  and  fifh  for  oyfters  without  being 
free,  by  having  ferved  feven  years  apprenticefhip  to  a 
fifherman  who  is  free  of  the  fifhery.  Every  ficeufed 
dredger  pays  6s.  8d.  a-year  to  the  fupport  of  the  courts, 
and  the  fifhery  is  now'  in  a  flonrifhiiig  w^ay.  Part  of  the 
cattle  is  kept  in  repair,  and  is  ufed  as  a  magazine,  where 
a  party  of  foldiers  do  conftant  duty.  The  bridge  was  re¬ 
paired  in  1744,  and  pallifadoed  with  new  iron  rails.  Ro- 
chefter  contains  about  700  houfes,  and  2000  inhabitants* 

It  confitts  of  only  one  principal  ftreet,  which  is  wide, 
and  paved  with  flints.  The  houfes  ar^  generally  well 
built  with  brick,  and  inhabited  by  tradefmen  and  inn¬ 
keepers.  It  has  alfo  foui  narrow  ttreets  ;  but  no  fort 
of  mannfa&ory  is  carried  on  here.  Stroud  is  at  the 
weft  end  of  this  place,  and  Chatham  at  the  eaft.  It  is 
27  miles  north-weft  by  weft  of  Canterbury,  and  30 
fouth-eaft  by  eaft  ©f  London.  Long  o.  36.  E.  Lat. 
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Rochester  (earl  of).  See  Wilmot. 

ROCK,  a  large  mafs  or  block  of  hard  ftone  rooted 
in  the  ground.  Set  Mountain*  Petrifaction,  and 
Stone. 

Rock,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  V u l tu r e. 

Rock  Bafons  are  cavities  or  artificial  bafons  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fixes,  from  fix  feet  to  a  few  inches  diameter,  cut 
in  the  furface  of  the  rocks  for  the  pinpofe,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  of  collecting  the  dew  and  rain  pure  as  it  do- 
feended  from  the  heavens,  for  the  life  of  ablutions  and 
purifications,  preferibed  in  the  'druid  Teal  religion;  thefe, 

.efpecially  the  dew,  .being  deemed  the  pureft  of  all 
Rr2  fluids. 
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fluid*.  There  are  two  forts  of  thefe  batons, 
lips  or  communications  between  the  different 
the  other  fimple  cavities.  The  lips  as  low  as  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bafons,  which  are  horizontal,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  with  one  fomewhat  lower,  fo  contrived  that  the 
contents  fell  by  a  gradual  defcent  through  a  fucceffiou  of 
bafons  either  to  the  ground,  or  into  a  veffel  fet  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  The  bafons  without  lips  might  be  intended 
for  refervoirs  to  preferve  the  rain  or  dew  in  its  original 
purity  without  touching  any  other  veffel,  and  was  per¬ 
haps  ufed  for  the  druid  to  drink,  or  wafh  his  hands, 
previous  to  officiating  at  any  high  ceremony,  or  elfe  to 
mix  with  their  mifletoe. 

Some  of  thefe  bafons  are  fo  formed  as  to  receive  the 
head  and  part  of  the  human  body ;  one  of.  this  kind  is 
found  on  a  rock  called  king  Arthur’s  bed,  in  the  parifh 
of  North  Hall  in  Cornwall,  where  are  alfo  others,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  country  people  Arthur’s  troughs,  in  which 
they  fay  he  ufed  to  feed  his  dogs. 

RocK-CryJlaly  in  natural  liiftory,  otherwife  called 
fprig-cryjlaly  a  name  given  to  the  third  order  of  cry  Hals, 
from  tlieir  being  affixed  to  a  rock  or  other  folid  body. 
See  Crystal. 

Rock  Salt,  See  Salt. 

Rock-OU,  See  Petroleum. 

Rocx-Fi/h.  See  Gobjus. 

ROCKET,  an  artificial  fire-work,  confiding  of  a 
cylindrical  cafe  of  paper,  filled  with  a  compofition  of 
certain  combuftible  ingredients  ;  which,  being  tied  to 
a  flick,  mounts  into  the  air,  and  then  burfts.  See  Py- 

ROTECHNY. 

‘ Theory  of  the  Flight  of  Sky-RocKETs .  Mariotte  takes 
the  rife  of  rockets  to  be  owing  to  the  impulfe  or  refin¬ 
ance  of  the  air  againfl  the  flame.  Dr  Defagulier  ac¬ 
counts  for  it  otherwife. 

Conceive  the  rocket  to  have  no  vent  at  the  choak, 
and  to  be  fet  on  fire  in  the  conical  bore  ;  the  confe- 
quence  will  be,  either  that  the  rocket  would  burfl  in  the 
weakefl  place,  or,  if  all  its  parts  were  equally  flrong, 
and  able  to  fuflain  the  impulfe  of  the  flame,  the  rocket 
would  burn  out  immoveable.  Now,  as  the  force  of 
the  flame  is  equable,  fuppofe  its  aftion  downwards,  or 
that  upwards,  fuificient  to  lift  4c  pounds.  As  thefe 
forces  are  equal,  but  their  directions  contrary,  they 
will  deflroy  each  other’s  atlion. 

Imagine  then  the  rocket  opened  at  the  choak  ;  by 
this  means  the  adlion  of  the  flame  downwards  is  taken 
away,  and  there  remains  a  force  equal  to  40  pounds 
adting  upwards,  to  carry  up  the  rocket,  and  the  flick 
it  is  tied  to.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  if  the  com¬ 
poiition  of  tl  e  rocket  be  very  weak,'  fo  as  not  to  give 
an  impulfe  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket  and 
flick,  it  does  not  rife  at  all ;  or  if  the  compofition  be 
flow,  fo  that  a  fmall  part  of  it  only  kindles  at  firft,  the 
rocket  will  not  rife. 

The  flick  ferves  to  keep  it  perpendicular  ;  for  if  the 
rocket  fhould  begin  to  flumble,  moving  round  a  point 
in  the  choak,  as  being  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
rocket  and  flick,  there  would  be  fo  much  friClion 
againfl  the  air  by  the  flick  between  the  centre  and 
the  point,  and  the  point  would  beat  againfl  the  air 
with  fo  much  velocity,  that  the  friClion  of  the  medium 
would  reftore  it  to  its  perpendicularity. 

When  the  compofition  is  burnt  out,  and  the  impulfe 
"upwards  is  ceafed,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  is 
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one  with  brought  lower  towards  the  middle  of  the  flick ;  by 
bafons,  which  means  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  flick  is 
decreafed,  and  that  of  the  point  6f  the  rocket  increa- 
fed  ;  fo  that  the  whole  will  tumble  down*  with  the 
rocket-end  foremoft. 

All  the  while  the  rocket  burns,  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  is  fhifting  and  getting  downwards,  and  flili 
the  fafler  and  the  lower  as  the  flick  is  the  lighter,  fo 
that  it  fometimes  begins  to  tumble  before  it  be  burnt 
out  ;  but  when  the  flick  is  a  little  too  heavy,  the 
weight  of  the  rocket  bearing  a  lefs  proportion  to  that 
of  the  flick,  the  common  centre  ©f  gravity  will  not  get 
fo  low  but  that  the  rocket  will  rife  llraight,  though  not 
fo  fail. 

Rocket,  in  botany.  See  Bras  sic  a. 
ROCKINGHAM,  a  town  in  Northampton fhi re,  in 
England,  87  miles  from  London,  (lands  on  the  river 
Welland.  It  has  a  chari ty-fehool,  a  market  on  Tliurfday* 
and  a  fair  on  Sept.  8.  for  five  days.  Its  foreft  was  ree* 
koned  one  of  the  largefl  and  richeft  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  William  the  Conqueror  built  a  caflle  ;  it  ex* 
tended,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons,  almofl  from 
the  Welland  to  the  Nen,  and  was  noted  formerly  for 
iron-works,  great  quantities  of  flags,  i.  e .  the  refufe  of 
the  iron-ore,  being  met  with  in  the  adjacent  fields.  It 
extended,  according  to  a  furvey  in  1641,  near  14  miles 
in  length,  from  the  weft  end  of  Middleton -Woods  to 
the  town  of  Mansford,  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  from 
Brigftock  to  the  Welland*;  but  is  now  difmembered  into 
parcels,  by  the  interpofition  of  fields  and  towns,  and 
is  divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  In  feveral  of  its  woods 
a  great  quantity  of  charcoal  is  made  of  the  tops  of 
trees,  of  which  many  waggon-loads  are  fent  every  year 
to  Peterborough.  There  is  a  fpacious  plain  in  it  called 
Rockinghamfhire,  which  is  a  common  to  the  four  towns 
of  Cottingliam,  Rockingham,  Corby,  and  Gretton. 
King  William  Rufus  called  the  council  here  of  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  o.  4 6,  N.  Lat. 
52*  32, 

ROCKING-Stones.  See  Rocking-STONEs . 
ROCKOMBOLE.  See  Allium. 

ROD,  a  land  meafure  of  16  feet  and  a  half;  the 
fame  with  perch  and  pole. 

Black  Rod .  See  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod . 

Fijhing  Rod,  a  long  taper  rod  or  wand,  to  which  the 
line  is  faftened  for  angling.  See  FisHiNG-Rod . 

RODNEY  (George  Bridges),  Lord  Rodney,  was 
born  in  the  year  1718.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
the  rank  of  his  anceftors  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  any  well  authenticated  account.  His  father  was  a 
naval  officer  ;  and  commanding,  at  the  time  of  his  fon’s 
birth,  the  yacht  in  which  the  king,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  was  palling  to  or  from  Hanover,  he 
afked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  the  honour  of  calling 
his  infant  fon  George  Bridges .  The  royal  and  noble  god¬ 
fathers  advifed  Captain  Rodney  to  educate  his  boy  for 
his  own  profefliori,  promifiag,  as  we  have  been  told, 
to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  fhould  dis¬ 
play  and  the  regulations  of  the  navy  would  permit. 

Of  young  Rodney’s  early  exertions  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  nothing,  however,  is  known  to  the  writer 
of  this  abflradl,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  of  fufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  be  inferted  in  articles  fo  circumfcribed  as  all 
our  biographical  fketches  mufl  be,  till  1 75  i ,  when  we 
find  him,  in  the  rank  of  a  Commodore,  fent  out  to 

make 
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Jtadney.  jnafce  accurate  difcoveries  refpeding  an  ifland  which 
was  fuppofed  to  lie  about  50°  N.  L.  and  about  300 
leagues  W.  of  England  :  but  he  returned  without  ha¬ 
ving  feen  any  fuch  ifland  as  that  which  he  was  appoint* 
ed  to  furvey.  In  the  war  which  foon  followed  this 
voyage  of  difcovery,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
rear-admiral,  and  was  employed  to  bofnbard  Havre-de- 
Grace  ;  which  in  1759  and  1760  he  confiderably  dama¬ 
ged,  together  with  fome  flipping.  In  1761  he  wasfent 
on  an  expedition  againft  Martinico,  which  was  reduced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1762,  and  about  the  fame 
time  St  Lucia  furrendered  to  Captain  Harvey.  Both 
thefe  iflands  were  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of 
1763. 

In  reward  for  his  fervices,  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Bath  ;  but  being  inattentive,  as  many  feamen  are, 
to  the  rules  of  economy,  his  circumftances  became  fo 
embarrafled  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country, 
with  very  flight  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  return.  He 
was  in  France  when  the  ill-advifed  policy  of  that  court 
made  them  take  a  decided  part  with  America  againft 
Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  fome  men  in  power, 
no  flrangers  to  the  defperate  date  of  Sir  George’s  af¬ 
fairs,  offered  him  a  high  command  in  the  French  navy, 
if  he  would  carry  arms  againfl  his  own  country.  This 
offer  he  rejeded  with  becoming  indignation.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this  gallant  behaviour,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  af¬ 
terwards  the  infamous  Orleans,  told  Sir  George  that  he 
was  to  have  a  command  in  the  fleet  which  was  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  that  under  the  command  of  his  countryman 
Mr  Keppel  ;  and  with  an  infulting  air  afked  him  wliat 
he  thought  would  be  the  confequence  of  their  meeting? 
“  That  my  countryman  will  carry  your  Highnefs  with 
him  to  learn  Englifli,”  was  the  high-fpirited  reply. — 
When  the  divifions,  which  the  mutual  recriminations  of 
Admiral  Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifcr  excited  in  the 
jBritifh  navy,  made  it  difficult  for  the  miniftry  to  pro¬ 
cure  experienced,  and  at  the  fame  time  popular,  com* 
manders  for  their  fleets,  Lord  Sandwich  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Bridges  Rodney,  offering  him  a  principal  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  for  the  veteran  to  find  mo¬ 
ney  to  pay  his  accounts  in  France,  fo  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  leave  that  kingdom-  The  money,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  affirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the 
courtiers  whofe  offer  he  had  before  indignantly  rejeded. 
He  arrived,  therefore,  in  England,  and  was  again  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  His  firil  exploit 
after  his  appointment  was  in  January  1780,  when  he 
took  19  Spanifh  tranfports  bound  to  Cadiz  from  Bilboa, 
together  with  a  64  gun  fhip  and  5  frigates,  their  con¬ 
voy.  On  the  1 6th  of  the  fame  month  he  fell  in  with 
the  Spanifh  fleet,  confiding  of  1 1  fail  of  the  line,  under 
the  commmand  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara  ;  of  which  one 
was  blown  up  during  the  engagement,  five  were  taken 
and  carried  into  Gibraltar,  among  which  was  the  ad¬ 
miral's  fhip,  and  the  reft  were  much  fhattered.  In  April 
the  fame  year,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Guichen,  at  Martinico,  whom  he 
obliged  to  fight,  and  whom  he  completely  beat;  though 
from  the  fhattered  date  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  un- 
willingnefs  of  the  enemy  to  rifk  another  adion,  he  took 
none  of  their  {hips.  The  fuccefsfnl  efforts  of  our  gallant 
admiral  during  the  year  1780  were  generally  applaud¬ 
ed  through  the  nation.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houles  of  Parliament,  and  addrefles  of  thanks  fraia 
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various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  iflands  to  which  Rodney, 

his  vi&ories  were  more  particularly  ferviceable.  In  De-  ' - 

cember  the  fame  year,  he  made  an  attempt,  together 
with  General  Vaughan,  on  St  Vincent’s,  but  failed.  In 
1781,  he  continued  his  exertions,  with  much  fuccefs, 
in  defending  the  Weft  India  iflands ;  and,  along  with 
the  above  named  genera),  he  conquered  St  Euftatius;  on 
which  occafion  his  condud  to  the  inhabitants  has  been 
much,  though  perhaps  unjuftly,  cenfured.  The  ifland 
was  certainly  a  neft  of  contraband  traders. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April  1782,  he  came  tq  a  clofe  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grafle;  du¬ 
ring  which  he  funk  one  fhip  and  took  fiye,  of  which 
the  admiral’s  fhip,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  was  one.  The 
following  year  brought  peace  ;  But,  as  a  reward  for  his 
numerous  fervices,  he  had  a  grant  of  L.  2000  a-year 
for  himfelf  and  his  two  fucceffors.  He  had  long  before 
been  created  a  baronet,  was  rear-admiral  of  Great  BrB 
tain,  and  at  length  was  juftly  promoted  to  the  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Somerfetftiire, 
and  made  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  once 
alfo  governor  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

Lord  Rodney  had  been  twice  married  ^  firft  to  the 
After  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  a,nd  fecondly  to  the 
daughter  of  John  Clies,  Efq;  with  whom  he  did  not  re- 
fide  for  feveral  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  24th  of  May*  1792.  He  was  fucceeded  in  title 
and  eftates  by  his  fon  George,  who  married  in  178* 

Martha,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Alderman  Har- 
ley,  by  whom  he  has  iffue. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Lord  Rodney  we  know  but 
little.  His  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  feametf,  and 
the  warrant  officers  ferving  under  him,  indicated  that 
humanity  which  is  always  allied  to  true  courage.  He 
has  often,  from  the  number  of  diflies  which  his  rank 
brought  to  his  table,  fcleded  fomething  very  plain  for 
himfelf,  and  fent  the  reft  to  the  midshipmens  mefs. — - 
His  public  tranfadions  will  tranfmit  hi3  name  with  ho¬ 
nour  to  pofterity  ;  his  bravery  was  unqueftionable,  and 
his  fuccefs  has  been  feldom  equalled.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  very  generally  faid,  that  his  fkill  in  naval  tadics  was- 
not  great,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  fuperior  abi¬ 
lities  of  Capt.  Young  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas  for  the 
manoeuvres  by  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  againfl  Lan¬ 
gara  and  De  Grafle.  But,  fuppofing  this  to  be  truey 
it  detracts  not  from  his  merit.  A  weak  or  foolifh  com¬ 
mander  could  not  always  make  choice  of  the  ableft  offi¬ 
cers  for  his  tirft  captains,  nor  would  fuch  a  man  be 
guided  by  their  advice. 

Whatever  was  Lord'Rodney’s  fkill  in  the  fcience  of 
naval  war,  or  however  much  he  may  have  been  beholden 
to  the  counfels  of  others,  he  certainly  poflefled  himfelf 
the  diftinguiflied  merit  of  indefatigable  exertion ;  for  he 
never  omitted  any  thing  within  the  compafs  of  his  power 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  adion.  He  therefore  unqueftion- 
ably  deferves  the  refped  and  the  gratitude  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  year  1783  the  Houle  of  Aflembly  in  Ja¬ 
maica  voted  L.  1000  towards  ereding  a  marble  ftatue 
to  him,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  veneration  for 
his  gallant  fervices,  fo  timely  and  glorioufly  performed 
for  the  falvation  of  that  ifland  in-  particular,  as  well  a3 
the  whole  of  the  Britifh  Weft  India  iflands  and  trade 
in  general.  We  have  not,  however,  heard  of  any  fuch 
tribute  being  paid  to  him  in  Britain  either  before  or 
fmee  his  death. 

ROE* 
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ROE,  the  feed  or  fpawn  of  fifti.  That  of  the  male 
fifties  is  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  foft  roe , 
or  milt ;  and  that  of  the  female,  hard  roey  or  /pawn. 
So  inconceivably  numerous  are  thefe  ovula  or  fmall  eggs, 
that  M.  Petit  found  342,144  of  them  in  a  carp  of  lS 
inches ;  but  M.  Lteuwenhoek  found  in  a  carp  no  more 
than  211,629.  This  laft  gentleman  obferves,  that  there 
are  four  times  this  number  in  a  cod ;  and  that  a  com- 
tnon  one  contains  9,344,000  eggs. 

Roe,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus. 

ROELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order, 
Campanacea .  The  corolla  is  fnnnel-fhaped,  with  its 
bottom  fhnt  up  by  ftaininiferous  valvules  ;  the  fligma 
is  bifid  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  and  cylindrical  inferior. 

ROGA,  in  antiquity,  a  prefent  which  the  emperors 
miade  to  the  fenators,  magiflrates,  and  even  to  the 
people  ;  and  the  popes  and  patriarchs  to  their  clergy. 
Thefe  rogae  were  diftributed  by  the  emperors  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or  on  the  na- 
talts  dies  of  the  cities  ;  and  by  the  popes  and  patriarchs 
in  paffion-week.  Roga  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  common 
pay  of  the  foldiers. 

ROGATION  (rogAtio),  in  the  Roman  jurifpru- 
dence,  a  demand  made  by  the  confuls  or  tribunes  of  the 
Roman  people,  when  a  law  was  propofed  to  be  paffed. 
Rogatio  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  decree  itfelf  made  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  people’s  giving  their  affent  to  this  de¬ 
mand  ;  to  diflinguiih  it  from  a  fenatus  confultum ,  or  de¬ 
cree  of  the  fenate. 

RoGAnoN-lVeeh ,  the  week  immediately  fucceeding 
Whitfunday  ;  fo  called  from  the  three  feafts  therein, 
•viz.  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wtednefday. 

ROGER  de  Hoveden,  a  learned  man  of  the  13th 
•century,  was  born  in  Yorkfhire,  moil  probably  at  the 
town  of  that  name,  now  called  How  den ,  fome  time  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  After  he  had  received  the  lirfh 
parts  of  education  in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  which  were  then  become  the  moil 
faihionable  and  lucrative  branches  of  learning.  He 
became  domeilic  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  who  employ¬ 
ed  him  to  tranfadl  feveral  ecclefiailical  affairs  ;  in  which 
he  acquitted  himfclf  with  honour.  But  his  moil  me¬ 
ritorious  Work  was,  his  Annals  of  England,  from  A.  D. 
73  1,  when  Bede’s  Ecclefiailical  Hiftory  ends,  to  A.  D. 

1 20Z.  This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  moil  volumi¬ 
nous  of  our  ancient  hiftories,  is  more  valuable  for  the 
fincerity  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety 
of  fadls  which  it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its 
ilyle,  or  the  regularity  of  its  arrangement. 

ROGUE,  in  law,  an  idle  ilurdy  beggar  ;  who  by 
ancient  ftatutes  is  for  the  firil  offence  called  a  rogue  of 
the  frft  degree,  and  puniihed  by  whipping,  and  boring 
through  the  griftle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
and  for  the  fecond  offence,  is  termed  a  rogue  of  the  fe - 
tond  degree ,  and,  if  above  18  years  of  age,  ordered  to 
be  executed  as  a  felon. 

ROHAN  (Peter  de),  Chevalier  de  Gie,  and  mar- 
ih al  of  France,  better*  known  by  the  name  of  Marfial 
de  Gif  was  the  fon  of  Louis  de  Rohan,  the  firft  of 
the  name,  lord  of  Guemene  and  Montauban,  and  de- 
feended  of  one  of  the  moil  ancient  and  moft  illuftrious 
families  of  the  kingdom.  The  family  of  Rohan,  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  held  the  rank  of  prince  in  France 
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in  confequencc  of  deriving  its  origin  from  the  firft  fo-  Rohaa. 
vereigns  of  Brittany,  and  clearly  admitted  by  the  dukes 
of  Brittany  tliemfelves  in  the  flates  general  of  that 
province  held  in  1088.  The  houfe  of  Rohan  had  ftill 
another  advantage,  which  was  common  to  it  with  very 
few  families,  even  the  moll  diftinguilhed  among  the 
princes,  namely,  that  inltead  of  having  been  aggrandi- 
fed  by  the  wealth  procured  from  alliances,  it  had  held  in 
itfelf  for  feven  centuries  the  largeff  poffefiions  of  any  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  moll  diftinguilhed  branches  of  this  family 
was  Peter,  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  article.  Louis  XI. 
rewarded  his  bravery  with  tike  ftaff  of  marlhal  of  France 
in  1475.  He  was  one  of  the  four  lords  who  governed 
the  kingdom  during  the  indifpofition  of  that  prince 
at  Chinon  in  1484.  Two  years  afterwards  he  oppo- 
fed  the  attacks  of  the  archduke  of  Auftria  upon  Picar¬ 
dy.  He  commanded  the  van-guard  at  the  battle  of 
Fornoue  in  1495,  and  fignalized  himfelf  much  in  that 
engagement.  His  bravery  procured  him  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  confidence  of  Louis  XII.  who  appointed 
him  his  prime  counfellor,  and  general  of  the  army  in 
Italy  ;  but  thefe  advantages  he  loft,  by  incurring  the 
difpleafure  of  Anne  of  Brittany  the  queen. 

The  marlhal  had  Hopped  fome  of  her  equipage  on 
the  road  to  Nantzq  for  which  that  vindidlive  princefs 
prevailed*on  her  hufband  to  enter  into  a  procefs  againft: 
him  before  the  parliament  of  Tonloufe,  at  that  time 
the  moft  rigorous  and  fevere  in  the  kingdom.  He  was 
on  the  15th  of  February  1506  found  guilty,  banilhed 
from  the  court,  and  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  emo¬ 
luments  of  his  office  for  five  years.  The  expence  of 
this  profecution  amounted  to  more  than  31,000  livres, 
and  it  did  no  honour  either  to  the  king  or  the  queen. 

If  indeed  it  be  true,  that  the  queen  was  never  fo  much 
delighted  as  with  the  humiliation  of  her  enemies,  (lie 
had  good  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  here.  John  of  Authon, 
who  hath  entered  into  a  pretty  full  detail  of  this  affair, 
reports  that  Gie,  being  removed  to  the  Chateau  de 
Dreux ,  became  an  objedl  of  ridicule  to  the  witneffes  who 
had  fworn  againft  him.  He  wore  a  long  white  beard, 
and,  quite  full  of  the  thoughts  of  his  difgrace,  took  it 
on  one  occafion  in  his  hands  and  covered  his  face  with 
it.  An  ape,  belonging  to  Alain  d’Albret,  count  of 
Drenx,  jumped  from  a  bed  where  liis  mafter  was  re- 
pofing  himfelf,  and  attacked  the  beard  of  Gie,  who, 
with  fome  difficulty,  extricated  himfelf.  This  feene 
not  only  occafioned  much  laughter  to  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  wlio  were  prefent,  but  likewife  became  inftantly 
the  fubjedl  of  the  farces  and  mummeries  which  were 
then  adting  in  France.  Even  the  fchool-boys  made  a 
reprefentation  of  it,  where,  alluding  to  the  name  of  the 
queen,  they  faid,  that  there  was  a  matftial  who  wiihed 
to  fhoe  an  afs  ( un  ane ),  but  that  he  received  fuch  a 
blow  with  the  foot,  as  threw  him  over  the  wall  into  the 
garden.  Marefclial  de  Gie  died  at  Paris,  the  2 2d  A- 
pril  1513,  perfectly  difgufted  with  courts  and  gran¬ 
deur. 

Rohan  (Henry  duke  of),  peer  of  France,  and  prince 
of  Leon,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Blein  in  Britta¬ 
ny  in  1579.  Henry  IV.  under  wliofe  eyes  he  gave 
diftinguiftied  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  •  fiege  of  A- 
miens,  when  only  1 6  years  of  age,  loved  him  with  as 
much  affedlion  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  After 
the  death  of  Henry,  he  became  chief  of  the  Calviniils 

in 
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Rohan,  in  France  ;  and  was  equally  formidable  for  bis  genius  as 
v— '  bis  fword.  In  defence  of  tbe  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  bis  party,  be  maintained  three  wars  againfl  Louis 
XIII.  The  firft,  which  terminated  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Proteftants,  broke  out  when  that  prince  wifhed 
to  eftablifh  the  Romifh  religion  in  Le  Bearn :  the  fe- 
cond,  becaufe  of  the  fiege  which  Cardinal  De  Richlieu 
caufed  to  be  laid  to  Rochelle  :  and  the  third,  when  that 
place  was  befieged  a  fecond  time.  The  confequences 
of  this  war  are  fufficiently  known  :  Rochelle  furrender- 
ed  :  and  the  duke  de  Rohan  perceiving',  that  after  the 
taking  of  this  place,  the  majority  of  his  party  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  make  up  matters  with  the  court,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  procuring  for  them  a  general  peace  in  1629, 
upon  very  honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  The 
only  facrifice  of  importance  which  the  Huguenots  were 
obliged  to  make,  was  their  fortifications  ;  which  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  renew  the  war.  Some  factious 
perfons,  difTatisfied  with  feeing  their  fortreffes  fall  into 
their  enemies  hands,  were  ready  to  accufe  their  general 
of  having  fold  them.  This  great  man,  undeferving  of 
fuch  odious  ingratitude,  presented  his  breaft  to  tliefe 
enraged  malcontents,  and  faid,  “  Strike,  {trike  !  I  wi(h 
to  die  by  your  hands,  after  I  have  hazarded  my  life  in 
your  fervice.”  The  peace  of  <629  having  extinguifh- 
ed  the.  flame  of  civil  war,  the  duke  de  Rohan,  no 
longer  of  ufe  to  his  party,  and  become  difagrecabie  at 
court,  retired  to  Venice.  There  is  a  very  particular 
anecdote  of  him,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
duchefs  of  Rohan,  Margaret  of  Bethune,  daughter  of 
the  famous  Sully.  WhiUl  the  duke  de  Rohan  was  at 
Venice,  a  propofal  was  made  to  him  from  the  Porte, 
that  for  200,000  crowns,  and  an  annual  tribute  of 
2C,ooo,  the  Grand  Signior  would  give  him  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  and  fully  invefl  him  with  the  dignity  and 
prerogatives  of  king.  The  duke  was  warmly  inclined 
to  comply  with  this  propofal,  arid  to  fettle  in  the  ifland 
the  Proteftant  families  of  France  and  Germany.  He 
negociated  this  bufinefs  at  the  Porte  by  means  of  the 
intervention  of  the  patriarch  Cyril,  with  whom  he  had 
much  correfpondence  but  different  circumflances,  and 
in  particular  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  occurred  to 
break  off  the  treaty-  The  republic  of  Venice  chofe 
Rohan  for  their  commander  in  chief  againft  the  Impe- 
rialills  ;  but  Louis  XIII.  took  him  from  the  Venetians, 
and  fent  him  ambaffador  into  Swifferland,  and  into  tKe 
Grifons.  He  wifhed  to  affi.fl  thefe  people  in  bringing 
back  La  Valteline  under  their  obedience,  the  revolt  of 
which  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialiffs  encouraged.  Ro¬ 
han,  being  declared  general  of  the  Grifons,  after  many 
victories,  drove  the  German  and  Spanifh  troops  entire¬ 
ly  from  La  Valteline  in  1633.  -^e  defeated  the  Spa¬ 

niards  again  in  1636  at  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Come. 
France,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  withdraw  her  troops, 
the  Grifons-  rofe  up  in  arms,  and  the  duke  de  Rohan, 
not  fatisfied  with  the  condu<5l  of  the  court,  entered  into 
a  fpecial  treaty  with  them  the  28th  March  16.7. 
This  hero,  fearing  the  refentment  of  cardinal  de  Rich* 
lieu,  retired  to  Geneva,  with  a  view  to. join  h  s  friend 
the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  wifhed  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  command  of  his  army,  then  ready  to  engage 
the  Imperialifls  near  Rhinheld.  Although  he  declined 
this  honour,  yet  he  took  the  command  of  the  regiment 
of  Naffau,  with  which  he  threw  the  enemy  into  confu¬ 
sion  }  but  was  himfelf  wounded;  February  28.  1683, 


and  died  of  his  wounds  the  13th  of  April  following,  at 
the  age  of  59.  He  was  interred  May  27th,  in  the 
church  of  St  Pierre  in  Geneva,  where  there  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  monument  of  marble  ere&ed  to  his  memory, 
having  on  it  the  mofl  illuflrious  actions  of  his  life.  The 
duke  de  Rohan  was  one  of  the  greatefl  generals  of  his 
time,  equal  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  and  capable, 
like  them,  of  fettling  a  commonwealth  ;  but  more  zea¬ 
lous  than  they  for  religion,  or  at  leafi  appearing  to  be 
fo.  He  was  vigilant  and  indefatigable,  not  allowing 
himfelf  any  pleasures  which  might  take  off  his  attention 
from  his  neceffary  employments,  and  well  qualified  for 
being  the  head  of  a  party  ;  a  poft  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
tain,  and  in  which  he  had  to  fear  equally  from  his  ene¬ 
mies  and  his  friends.  It  is  in  this  light  that  Voltaire 
has  viewed  this  illuflrious  character,  when  he  compofed 
the  following  verfe  : 

Avec  tous  les  talens  le  Ciel  Pavoit  fait  naitre  : 

II  agit  en  Her  os  ;  en  Sage  il  ecnvit . 

I l  fut  meme  grand  homms  en  combattant  Jon  Mattre r 

Et  plus  grand  lorfqu'il  le  fervit. 

His  military  virtues-  were  much  heightened  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition,  his  affable  and  courteous 
manners,  and  by  a  geuerofity  which  had  few  examples* 
Neither  ambition,  pride,  nor  a  view  of  gain,  could  ever 
he  traced  in.  his  character.  He  was  wont  to  fay,  that 
“  true  glory  and  a  zeal  for  the  public  good  never  dwelt - 
where  iVlfinterefl  reigned.”  Rohan  had  always  a  par¬ 
ticular  regard  for  Henry  the  Fourth:  “  Truly  (laid 
he,  fometimes  after  the  death  of  that  prince)  when  I 
think  of  hfm,  my  heart  is  ready  to  break.  A  wound 
received  in  his  prefence  would  have  afforded  me  more 
fatisfa&ion  than  now  to  gain  a  battle.  I  would  have 
valued  an  encomium  from  him  in  this  art,  of  which  he 
was  the  greatefl  mailer  of  his  time,  more  than  than  the 
united  praifes  of  all  the  commanders  now  living.”  He 
wrote  feveral  interefling  performances  ;  1 .  The  Interefls 
of  Princes,  printed  at  Cologne,  in  1 666,  in  i2mo:  in 
which  work  he  fully  examines  the  public  interefls  of 
all  the  princes  of  Europe.  2.  The  Perfedl  General, 
or  an  abridgement  of  the  wars  from  Csefar’s  Commen-- 
taries,  in  1  2mo.  In  this,  he  makes  it  appear,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  tallies  of  the  ancients  might  be  of  much 
ufe  to  the  moderns.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Corruption 
of  the  ancient  Militia.  4.  A  Treatife  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Thirteen  Provinces.  5.  Memoirs  ;  the 
belt  edition  of  which  is  in  2  vols  12  mo.  They  con¬ 
tain  the  hiflory  of  France  from  1610  to  1629.  6.  A 

Collection  of  feme  Political  Difcourfes  on  State  Affairs, * 
from  1 6 r  2  to  1629,  8vo,  Paris,  1644,  I755>J 

with  the  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Henry  Duke  de  Ro¬ 
han  relative  to  the  war  of  La  Valteline,  3  vols  i2mo, 
Geneva,  1737.  This  was  the  firfl  edition  which  appeared 
of  thefe  curious  memoirs  :  .We  owe  it 'to  the  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  diligence  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Zurlauben,  who 
published  them  from  different  authentic  manuferipts. 
He  likewife  ornamented  this  edition  with  geographical, 
hifforical,  and  genealogical  notes,  and  a  preface,  which 
contains  an  abridged,  but  highly  interefling  life,  of  the 
duke  •  de  Rohan,  author  of  the  memoirs.  The  abbe 
Perau  has  alfo  written  a  life  of  him,  which  occupies 
the  i  iff  and  2  2d  volumes  of  the  Hiflory  of  the  Illu- 
flrious  Men  of  France.  Some  want  of  fpirit  might  be 
excufed  in  tire  detail  of  wars  finifhed  upwards  of  14^ 

2  years? 
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Rohault  years  ago  ;  yet  the  memoirs  of  the  duke  de  Rohan  Ml 
•*  II  afford  considerable  pleafure  in  the  perufal  He  tells  his 

R°1J  ffory  with  humour,  with  fufficient  exa&nefs,  and  in 

fuch  a  f\yle  as  procures  the  confidence  of  the  reader. 

ROHAULT  (James),  a  celebrated  Cartefian  phi- 
lofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  of  Amiens,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1620,  He  became  well  (killed  in  the 
mathematics,  and  taught  them  at  Paris,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  M.  Clerfelier,  an  advocate,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Rohault  alfo 
taught  philofophy  in  the  fame  city  with  uncommon 
stpplaufe.  Pie  there  improved  the  arts,  and  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  leCtures  to  the  artiils  and  workmen.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1675.  He  wrote,  in  French,  1.  A  Trea- 
tife  on  Natural  Philofophy.  2.  The  Elements  of  the 
Mathematics.  3.  A  Treatife  on  Mechanics,  which  is 
very  curious.  4.  Philofophical  Converfations  ;  and 
other  works.  His  Phyfics  have  been  tranflated  into 
.Latin,  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  with  notes,  in  which 
the  Cartefian  errors  are  corrected  upon  the  Newtonian 
fyftem. 

ROLANDRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fegregata  order,  belonging  to  the  fyrigenefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Compojita,  K  The  common  calyx  confifts  of 
diftinft  jtofculiy  between  each  of  which  are  fhort  fquam*% 
the  whole  forming  a  round  head.  The  partial  calyx  is 
bivalvcd.  The  corolla  is  fmall  and  funnel-fhaped,  the 
tube  fmall  as  a  thread,  the  laclnia  (hort  and  acute.  The 
(lamina  are  five  ;  the  ftyle  bifid.  It  has  no  other  feed 
veffel  except  the  partial  calyx,  which  contains  a  long 
three-fided  feed.  Of  this  there  is  only  pne  fpecies,  viz. 
the  Argentea  ;  a  native  of  the  Wefi  Indies,  and  found 
in  copfes  and  wade  lands. 

ROLL,  in  manufactories,  fomething  wound  and  fold¬ 
ed  up  in  a  cylindrical  form. 

Few  (tuffs  are  made  up  in  rolls,  except  fatins,  gaw- 
fes,  and  crapes ;  which  are  apt  to  break,  and  take 
plaits  not  eafy  to  be  got  out,  if  folded  otherwife.  Rib¬ 
bons,  laces,  gallons,  and  paduas  of  all  kinds,  are  alfo 
thus  rolled. 

A  roll  of  tobacco,  is  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  twilled  on 
the  mill,  and  wound  twill  over  twill  about  a  (lick  or 
roller.  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  fold  in  America  in 
rolls  of  various  weights  ;  and  it  is  not  till  its  arrival  in 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  that  it  is  cut. 

A  roll  of  parchment,  properly  denotes  the  quantity 
of  60  (kins. 

The  ancients  made  all  their  books  up  in  the  form  of 
rolls ;  and  in  Cicero’s  time  the  libraries  confided  wholly 
of  fuch  rolls. 

Roll,  in  law,  fignifies  a  fchedule  or  parchment 
which  may  be  rolled  up  by  the  hand  into  the  form  of 
a  pipe. 

/  In  thefe  fchedules  of  parchment,  all  the  pleadings, 
memorials,  and  aCts  of  court,  are  entered  and  filed  by 
the  proper  officer  ;  which  being  done,  they  become  re¬ 
cords  of  the  court.  Of  thefe  there  are  in  the  exchequer 
feveral  kinds,  as  the  great  wardrobe  roll,  the  cofferer’s 
roll,  the  fubfidy-roll,  See, 

Roll  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lift  of  the  names  of  perfons  of 
the  fame  condition,  or  of  thofe  who  have  entered  into 
the  fame  engagement.  Thus  a  court-roll  of  a  manor,  is 
that  in  which  the  names,  rents,  and  fer vices,  of  each 
tenant  are  copied  and  enrolled. 
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Galves-head  Ron ,  a  roll  in  the  two  temples,  ift  Ro!$ 
which  every  bencher  is  taxed  yearly  at  2  s.  every  barri- 
(ler  at  1  s.  6  d.  and  every  gentleman  under  the  bar  at  * 

1  s.  to  the  cook  and  other  officers  of  the  houfe,  in 
confideration  of  a  dinner  of  calves-heads  provided  in 
E  after-term. 

MitJler-RoLLy  that  in  which  are  entered  the  foldiers 
of  every  troop,  company,  regiment,  Sic,  As  foon  as  a 
foldier’s  name  is  written  down  on  the  roll,  it  is  death 
for  him  to  defert* 

Rous-Office ,  is  an  office  in  Chancery-lane,  London, 
appointed  for  the  cuflody  of  the  rolls  and  records  in 
chancery. 

Majler  of  the  Rolls,  See  Master  of  the  Rolls, 

Rider- Roll,  a  fchedule  of  parchment  frequently  few* 
ed  or  added  to  fome  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

Rolls  of  Parliament ,  are  the  manufeript  regifters 
or  rolls  of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  parliaments, 
which  before  the  invention  of  printing  were  all  engrofs- 
ed  on  parchment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in  every 
county.  In  thefe  rolls  are  alfo  contained  a  great  many 
decifions  of  difficult  points  of  law,  which  were  fre¬ 
quently  in  former  times  referred  to  the  decifion  of  that 
high  court. 

Roll,  or  Roller,  is  alfo  a  piece  of  wood,  iron,  brafs, 

&c.  of  a  cylindrical  form,  ufed  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
feveral  machines,  and  in  feveral  works  and  manufac¬ 
tures. 

Thus  in  the  glafs  manufacture  they  have  a  running- 
roll,  which  is  a  thick  cylinder  of  cad  brafs,  which 
ferves  to  conduCt  the  melted  glafs  to  the  end  of  the 
table  on  which  large  looking-glaffes,  &c.  are  caft. 

Founders  alfo  ufe  a  roll  to  work  the  fand  which  they 
ufe  in  making  their  moulds. 

The  preffes  called  calendars ,  as  ferving  to  calendar 
(luffs  withal,  confift,  among  other  effential  parts,  of  two 
rollers.  It  is  alfo  between  the  two  rollers  that  the 
waves  are  given  to  filks,  mohairs,  and  other  (luffs  pro¬ 
per  to  be  tabbied. 

Impreffions  from  copper- plates  are  alfo  taken  by 
paffing  the  plate  and  paper  between  two  rollers.  Sec 
Ro/ling-prefs  Printing, 

Rolls,  in  flatting-mills.  Sic.  are  two  iron  inflruments 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  which  ferve  to  draw  or  flretch  out 
plates  of  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals. 

Rolls,  in  fugar-works,  are  two  large  iron  barrels 
which  ferve  to  bruife  the  canes,  and  to  exprefs  the 
juice.  Thefe  are  caft  hollow,  and  their  cavities  arc 
filled  up  with  wood,  the  cylinders  of  which  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  rollers. 

ROLLER,  in  furgery,  a  long  and  broad  bandage, 
ufually  of  linen -cloth,  rolled  round  any  part  of  the 
body,  to  keep  it  in,  or  difpofe  it  to  a  (late  of  health. 

ROLLI  (Paul),  was  born  at  Rome  in  1687.  He 
was  the  fon  of  an  architect,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Gravina,  who  infpired  him  with  a  tafle  for  learning 
and  poetry.  An  intelligent  and  learned  Englifh  lord 
having  brought  him  to  London,  introduced  him  to  the 
royal  family  as  a  mailer  of  the  Tufcan  language.  Rolli 
remained  in  England  till  the  death  of  queen  Caroline 
his  proteCtor,  and  the  patronefs  of  literature  in  general. 

He  returned  to  Italy  in  1747,  where  he  died  in  1767, 
in  the  8 oth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  very 
curious  collection  in  natural  hiftory,  &c.  and  a  valuable 
and  well  chofen  library.  His  principal  works  firlt  ap- 
i  peared 
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peered  In  London  In  1735,  in  8vo. 
odes  in  blank  verfe,  elegies,  fongs,  and  other  things, 
after  the  manner  of  Catullus.  There  is  likevvife,  by 
him,  a  Collection  of  Epigrams,  printed  at  Florence  in 
1776,  in  8vo,  and  preceded  with  his  life  by  the  abbe 
Fondini.  What  Martial  faid  of  his  own  ColleXion 
may  be  faid  of  this,  “  That  there  are  few  good,  but 
many  indifferent  or  bad,  pieces  in  it.”  Ivolli,  however, 
bore  the  charaXer  of  one  of  the  beft  Italian  poets  of 
his  age.  During  his  flay  in  London,  he  procured  edi¬ 
tions  of  feveral  authors  of  his  own  country.  The 
principal  of  thefe  were,  the  Satires  of  Ariofto,  the 
Burlefque  Works  of  Berni,  Varchi,  &c.  2  vols,  in  8vo, 
which  poffefs  confiderable  merit.  The  Decameron  of 
Boccace,  1727,  in  4to  and  folio  ;  in  which  he  has 
faithfully  copied  the  celebrated  and  valuable  edition 
publifhed  by  the  Juntes  in  1527:  and,  laftly,  of  the  ele¬ 
gant  Lucretia  of  Marchetti,  which,  after  the  manu- 
fc rip t  was  revifed,  was  printed  at  London  in  1717,  in 
Svo,  through  the  influence  and  attention  of  Rolli. 
This  edition  is  beautiful ;  but  the  work  is  thought  of 
pernicious  tendency.  There  are  likewife,  by  him, 
tranflations  into  Italian  verfe  of  the  Paradife  Loft  of 
Milton,  printed  at  London  in  folio  in  1  735-  ;  and  of  the 
Odes  of  Anacreon,  London  1739,  in  8vo. 

ROLLIN  (Charles),  a  juftly  celebrated  French 
Writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  cutler  at  Paris,  and  was  born 
there  on  the  30th  of  January  1661.  He  ftudied  at 
the  college  Du  Pleffis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  burfary 
through  the  intereft  of  a  BenediXine  monk  of  the 
White  Mantle,  whom  he  had  ferved  at  table,  and  who 
difeovered  in  him  fome  marks  of  genius.  Here  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  regard  of  M.  Gobinet,  principal  of  that  col¬ 
lege,  who  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him.  After  ha¬ 
ving,  ftudied  humanity  and  philofophy  at  the  college  of 
Du  Pleflis,  he  applied  to  divinity  three  years  at  the 
Sorbonne  ;  but  he  did  not  profecute  this  fludy,  and 
never  rofe  in  the  church  higher  than  to  the  rank  of  a 
tonfured  prieft.  He  afterwards  became  profeffor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  fame  college;  and,  in  1688,  fucceed- 
ed  Horfan,  his  mafter,  as  profeffor  of  eloquence,  in  the 
royal  college.  No  man  ever  exercifed  the  funXions  of 
it  with  greater  eclat ;  he  often  made  Latin  orations, 
to  celebrate  the  memorable  events  of  the  times  ;  and 
frequently  accompanied  them  with  poems,  which  were 
read  and  efteemed  by  every  body.  In  (694,  he  was 
chofen  reXor  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  continued  in  that 
office  two  ~  1  *  1  T  .  -  - 

ftin£lion. 


years,  which  was  then  a  great  mark  of  di 
By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  fpoke  the  annual 
panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.  He  made  many  very 
lifeful  regulations  in  the  univerfity  ;  and  particularly 
revived  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was 
then  much  negleXed.  He  fubftituted  academical  ex- 
crcifes  in  the  place  of  tragedies ;  and  introduced  the 
pradice  which  had  been  formerly  obferved,  of  caufing 
the  fludents  to  get  by  heart  paftages  of  Scripture. 
He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  attention  ;  and  trained 
innumerable  perfons,  who  did  honour  to  the  church,  the 
ftate,  and  the  army.  The  ftrfl  preftdent  Portail  was 
pleafed  one  day  to  reproach  Rollin  in  a  jocular  ftrain, 
as  it  he  exceeded  even  himfelf  in  doing  bufinefs :  to 
whom  Rollin  replied,  with  that  plainnefs  and  fincerity 
which  was  natural  to  him,  u  It  becomes  you  well,  Sir 
to  reproach  me  with  this  ;  it  is  this  habit  of  labour 
in  me  which  has  difhnguifhed  you  in  the  place  of 
Vei.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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They  confift  of  advocate-general,  which  has  raffed  you  to  that  of  firft  RoISik 

prefident ;  you  owe  the  greatnefs  of  your  fortune  to - * - ■ 

me.”  J 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  reXorfhip,  cardinal  No- 
allies  engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the  ftudies  of  his 
nephews,  who  were  In  the  college  of  Laon  ;  and  In  this 
oftce  he  was  agreeably  employed,  when,  In  1600,  he 
was  with  great  reluftance  made  coadjutor  to  the  prln- 
dpal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais.  This  college  was  then 
a  kind  of  defert,  inhabited  by  very  few  fludents,  and 
without  any  manner  of  difeipline :  but  Rolling  great 
reputation  and  indufiry  foon  re-peopled  it,  and  made 
it  that  flourishing  fociety  it  has  ever  fince  continued. 

In  this  fituation  lie  continued  till  1712;  when  the  war 
between  the  Jefuits  and  the  Janfenifts  drawing  towards 
a  cnfis,  lie  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  Father  le  Tellier,  the  king’s  confefTor,  a  fu¬ 
rious  agent  of  the  Jefuits,  infufed  into  his  mafter  pre- 
judices  againft  Rollin,  whofe  connexions  with  cardinal 
de  Noailles  would  alone  have  fufficed  to  have  made  him 
a  Janfenift  ;  and  on  this  account  he  loft  his  fhare  in  the 
principality  of  Beauvais.  No  man,  however,  could 
have  Ml  lefs  in  this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing 
left  him  that  was  ncceftary  to  make  him  happy  ; 
tirement,  books,  and  enough  to  live  on.  He  now  be¬ 
gan  to  be  employed  upon  QuinXilian  ;  an  author  he 
jultly  valued,  and  faw  negleXed  not  without  uneafi- 
nels.  He  retrenched  in  him  whatever  he  thought  ra¬ 
ther  curious  than  ufeful  for  the  inftruXion  of  youth  • 
he  placed  fummaries  or  contents  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter;  and  he  accompanied  the  text  with  fhort  fe- 
leX  notes.  His  edition  appeared  in  171  j,  [n  2  vols 
12  mo,  with  an  elegant  preface,  fetting  forth  his  me¬ 
thod  and  views. 

In  17x0  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a 
head  fu.table  to  the  importance  of  their  interefts  In  the 
then  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs,  chofe  Rollin  again 
redtor :  but  he  was  difplaced  in  about  two  months  by 
a  lettre  de  cachet.  The  univerfity  had  prefented  to  the 
parliament  a  petition,  m  which  it  protefted  againft  ta¬ 
king  any  part  in  the  adjuftment  of  the  late  difputes ; 
and  their  being  congratulated  in  a  public  oration  by 
Rollin  on  this  ftep,  occafioned  the  letter  which  ordered 
them  to  choofe  a  reftor  of  more  moderation.  What¬ 
ever  the  univerfity  might  fuffer  by  the  removal  of  Rol- 
hn,  the  public  was  probably  a  gainer;  for  he  now  ap- 
p  led  himfelf  to  compofe  his  treatife  upon  the  Manner 
o  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
was  published,  two  volumes  in  1 726,  and  two  more 
in  r  728,  8vo. 

This  work  has  been  juftly  efteemed  for  the  fentiment* 
ol  religion  which  animate  its  author,  whofe  zeal  for  the 
public  good  prompted  him  to  fele&  the  cholceft  paffa- 
ges  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  ftyle  is  fuffi. 
ciently  elegant,  but  the  language  on  fome  occafzons  it 
not  remarkable  for  delicacy;  and  in  the  book  altogether 
there  is  neither  much  order  nor  depth.  The  author 
has  indeed  fpoken  of  common  things  agreeably,  and  haa 
fpoken  as  an  orator  on  fubje&s  which  demanded  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  philofoplier.  One  can  fcarcely  re¬ 
duce  any  thing  in  him  to  principles — For  example,  the 
three  fpecies  of  eloquence  ;  the  Ample,  the  tempe- 
rate,  and  the  fubllme,  can  fcarcely  be  underftood  from 
him  when  we  read  that  the  one  refembles  a  frugal  table- 
the  fecond  a_beautiful  ruin,  with  green  wood  growing 
S  8  on 
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Wolfin.  on  its  banks ;  and  the  third  thunder  and  an  impetuous 
* — v—  r;ver  which  overthrows  every  thing  that  oppoies  it. 

The  work,  however,  has  been  exceedingly  fuccefsful, 
and  iuftly  fo ;  and  its  fuccefs  encouraged  its  author  to 
undertake  another  work  of  equal  ufe  and  entertainment* 
his  Hi/hire  Ancienne,  &c.  or  “  4"Cient  Hi  ft 017  of  the  b- 
cryptians,  Carthaginians,  Aflyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes 
and  Perfians,  Macedonians,  and  Greeks,”  which  he  h- 
nifhed  in  13  vols  8vo.  and  publilhed  between  1730  and 
1738.  M.  Voltaire,  after  having  obferved  that_  Kolhn 
was  “  the  firft  member  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris  who 
wrote  Trench  with  dignity  and  correanefs,”  fays  of 
this  work,  that  “  though  the  laft  volumes,  which  were 
written  in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal  to  the  hr  It, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  beft  compilation  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  language ;  becaufe  it  is  feldom  that  com¬ 
pilers  are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  was  remarkably  lo. 
This  is  perhaps  faying  too  much.  There  are  indeed 
In  this  work  fome  paflages  very  well  handled  ;  but  they 
are  only  fuch  as  he  had  taken  from  the  ancient  authors, 
in  doing  juftice  to  whom  he  was  always  very  happy. 
The  reader  will  eafily  difcover  in  this  work  the  fame 
attachment  to  religion,  the  fame  defire  for  the  public 
•vood,  and  the  fame  love  of  virtue,  which  appears  in  that 
on  the  Belles  Lettres.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
his  chronology  is  neither  exaft  nor  correfponding ;  that 
he  ftates  farits  inaccurately  ;  that  he  has  not  fufficiently 
examined  the  exaggerations  of  ancient  historians  ;  that 
he  often  interrupts  the  moft  folemn  narrations  with  mere 
trifles  ;  that  his  ftyle  is  not  uniform  ;  and  this  want  of 
uniformity  arifes  from  his  borrowing  from  writers  of  a 
modem  date  40  or  50  pages  at  a  time.  Nothing  can 
be  more  noble  and  more  refined  than  his  reflections;  but 
thev  are  11  rewed  with  too  fpanng  a  hand,  and  want  that 
lively  and  laconic  turn  on  account  of  which  the  hifto- 
rians  of  antiquity  are  read  with  fo  much  pleafure.  He 
tranfgreffes  the  rule  which  he  himfelf  had  eftablilhed  in 
his  Treatife  on  Studies.  “  The  precepts  which  have  a 
refpeft  to  manners  (fays  he)  ought,  lil  order  to  make 
an  impreffioti,  to  be  lhort  and  lively,  and  pointed  like  a 
dart.  That  is  the  moft  certain  method  of  ma¬ 
king  them  enter  and  remain  on  the  mind.”  There  is 
a  vifible  negligence  in  his  diction  with  regard  to  gram¬ 
matical  culfom,  and  the  choice  of  his 'expreffions,  which 


Livy  tranflatel  with  great  elegance  into  French-  Ht 
alfo  publifhed  A  Latin  Translation  of  moil  of  the  The* 
©logical  Writings  relative  to  the  difputes  of  the  Times 
an  which  he  lived.  -Rollin  was  one  of  the  moll  zealous 
adherents  of  deacon  Paris  ;  and  before  the  inclofure  of 
the  cemetery  of  St  Medard,  this  diflinguifhed  character 


might  have  been  often  feen  praying  at  the  foot  of  hi* 
tomb.  This  he  confefles  in  his  Letters.  He  pub¬ 
lifhed  al^o  LefTer  Pieces ;  containing  different  Letters, 
Latin  Harangues,  Difcourfes,  Complimentary  AddrefTes, 

Sc c.  Paris  *771*  2  vols.  i2mo.  A  collection  which 
might  have  been  contained  in  one  volume,  by  keeping 
in  only  the  belt  pieces.  It  is  notwithstanding  valuable 
for  fome  good  pieces  which  it  contains,  for  the  favour¬ 
able  opinion  which  it  exhibits  of  folid  probity,  found 
reafon,  and  the  zeal  of  the  author  for  the  progrefs  of 
virtue  and  the  prefervation  of  tafte.  The  Latin  of 
Rollin  is  very  correct,  and  much  after  the  Ciceronian 
Ityle,  and  embellifhed  with  moft  judicious  thoughts  and 
agreeable  images.  Full  of  the  reading  of  the  ancients,, 
from  which  he  brought  quotations  with  as  much  pro¬ 
priety  as  plenty,  h’e  exprefted  h’mfelf  with  much  fpirit 
and  excellence.  His  Latin  poems  deferve  the  fame  eulo- 
gium. 

This  excellent  perfon  died  in  1741.  He  had  bees 
named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
feriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  1701  :  but  as  he  had 
not  then  brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into  repute., 
and  found  he  had  more  bufinefs  upon  his  hands  thas 
was  confiftent  with  a  decent  attendance  upon  the  func* 
tions  of  an  academician,  he  begged  the  privileges  of  a; 
veteran,  which  were  honourably  granted  him.  Never- 
.thelefs,  he  maintained  his  connexions  with  the  aca- 
demy,  attended  tlieir  affemblies  as  often  as  he  could, 
laid  the  plan  of  his  ancient  hiftory  before  them,  and  de¬ 
manded  an  academician  for  his  cenfor.  Rollin  was  3r 
man  of  an  admirable  compofitien  ;  very  ingenious,  con- 
fummate  in  polite  learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  emi¬ 
nently  pious.  He  was. rather  too  religious ;  his  religion.' 
carrying  him  into  the  territories  of  fuperftition  ;  and  he 
wanted  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  philosophic  in  his 
nature  to  make  him  a  very  perfeX  character.  Nothing 
could  be  more  benign,  more  pacific,  more  fwcet,  more 
moderate,  than  Rollin’s  temper.  Fie  fhowed,  it  mufl 


matical  cultom,  ana  trie  cnoice  ui  cajjiuuuub,  - : -  -  *  r  v  u  *  • 

he  does  not  choofe  at  all  times  with  fufficient  tafte,  al-  he  owned,  fome  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  JnnfeuifiT\:  but  111. 

111 _ _ a  kn,  all  ntVipr  refr^'Xs  he  was  exceeding!  v  moderate.  The 


though,  on  the  whole,  he  writes  well,  and  has  preferved 
himfelf  free  from  many  of  the  faults  of  modem  authors. 
While  the  laft  volumes  of  his  ancient  hiftory  were  print¬ 
ing,  he  publifhed  the  firft  of  his  Roman  Hiftory;  which 
he  lived  to  carry  on,  through  the  eighth  and  into  part 
of  the  ninth,  to  the  war  againft  the  Cimbri,  about  70 
years  before  the  battle  of  AXium.  Mr  Crevier,  the 
worthy  difciple  of  Rollin,  continued  the  hiftory  to  the 
battle  of  AXium,  which  clofes  the  tenth  volume  ;  and 
has  fince  completed  the  original  plan  of  Rollin  in  16 
vols  1 2 mo,  which  was  to  bring  it  down  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great. 
This  hiftory  had  not  fo  great  fuecefs  as  his  Ancient 
Hiftory  had.  Indeed  it  is  rather  a  moral  and  hiftorical 
difeourfe  than  a  formal  hiftory  ;  for  the  author  does 
little  more  than  point  out  fome  more  remarkable  events, 
while  he  dwells  with  a  fort  of  prolixity  on  thofe  parts 
which  furnifh  him  a  free  field  for  moralizing.  It  is  al¬ 
ternately  diffufe  and  barren;  and  the  greateft  advantage 
of  the  work  is,  that  there  are  fcveial  paflages  from  T. 


all  other  refpcXs  he  was  exceedingly  moderate:  The 
celebrated  poet  RoufTeau  conceived  fuch  a  veneration 
for  him,  that  he  came  out  of  banilhment  incognito  to 
Paris,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  him  and  pay  his  refpeXs  to  him. 
He  looked  upon  his  hiftories,  not  only  as  the  heft  mo¬ 
dels  of  the  hiftoric  kind,  but  as  a  complete  fyftem  of 
politics  and  morals,  and  a  moft  inftruXive  fehool  for 
princes  as  well  as  fubjeXs  to  learn  all  their  duties  in. 

Inftead  of  blufhing  at  thedownefs  of  his  birth,  Rollin 
on  no  occafion  heluated  to  fpeak  of  it.  “  It  is  from 
the  Cyclops’s  fhop  (fays  he,  in  a  Latin  epigram  to  one' 
of  liis  friends,  to  whom  he. had  fent  a  fmall  fword)  that 
I  have  taken  my  flight  towards  Parnaffus.”*  He  was 
not,  however,  without  fome  fhare  of  vanity,  efpecially 
at  hearing  mention  made  of  his  writings,  of  which  the 
well-timed  praifes  of  his  adherents  had  given  him  a  very 
high,  opinion.  He  fpoke  without  any  diffimulation 
what  he  thought;  and  his  opinions  were  lefs  the  effeX 
of  preemption  than  of  opennefs  of  heart.  He  was  one 
of  thofe  men.  who  are  vain  without  any  mixture  »f 

pride. 


Roilo. 
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pride.  Rdilk  fpoke  pretty  well ",  kit  he  had  2  greater  were  a  field  open  on  all  fide®  to  the  violence  of  the 
i eadinefs  of  writing  than  {peaking*  ;  and  much  more  fa-  northern  nations.  But  the  great  Alfred  had  fome  8  J 

tisf action  might  be  derived  from  his  works  than  from  years  before  eftabliftied  fuch  order  in  his  part  of  the  Ro»iancg; 

his  conveifation.  Hie  name  became  famous  through-  ifland,  that  Rollo,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  de-  ^ 
out  Europe  ;  feveral  princes  fought  the  honour  of  his  fp  aired  of  forming  there  fuch  a  fettlement  as  fbould 
friendfhip.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  prince-  make  him  amends  for  the  lofs  of  his  own  country-  He 
royal  of  Pruilia  (afterwards  king)  were  among  the  lift  pretended,  therefore,  to  have  had  a  fupernatural  dream* 
ot  his  admirers.  This  monarch  honoured  him  with  fe-  which  pro  mi  fed  him  a  glorious  fortune  in  France,  and 
veral  letters ;  in  one  of  which  he  pays  him  the  follow-  which  ferved  at  leaf!  to  fupport  the  ardour  of  his  fol- 
ing  compliment,  “  Men  of  your  ehara&er  are  fit  com-  lowers.  The  weaknefs  of  the  government  in  that 

panions  for  kings.”  As  to  the  literary  merit  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  confufion  in  which  it  was  involved, 

author,  it  was,  we  fufpect,  too  much  extolled  in  his  own  were  flill  more  perfuafive  reafons  to  infure  them  of 
time,  and  has  been  too  much  undervalued  in  ours.  ibccefs.  Having  therefore  failed  up  the  Seine  to 

ROLLING,  the  motion  by  which  a  {hip  rocks  Rouen,  he  immediately  took  that  capital  of  the  pro- 
from  fide  to  fide  like  a  cradle,  occalioned  by  the  agi-  vince,  then  called  Ntvjlrta .  and  making  it  his  maga- 
tation  of  the  waves.  zine  of  arms,  he  advanced  up  to  Paris,  to  which  he 

Rolling,  therefore,  is  a  fort  of  revolution  about  an  laid  fiege  in  form.  This  war  at  length  ended  in  the 
imaginary  axis  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  entire  cefiion  of  Neuftria,  which  Charles  the  Simple 
of  a  {hip;  fo  that  the  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Rollo  and  his  Normans  in 
the  keel,  the  more  violent  will  be  the  rolling  motion  ;  order  to  purchafe  a  peace.  Rollo  received  it  in  perpe- 
becaufe  the  centre  about  which  the  vibrations  are  made  tuity  to  himfelf  and  his  pofterity,  as  a  feudal  duchy  de¬ 
ls  placed  fo  low  in  the  bottom,  that  the  refillance  made  pendant  on  the  Crown  of  France.  A  description  of  the 
by  the  keel  to  the  volume  of  water  which  it  difplaees  interview  between  Charles  and  this  new  duke  gives  us 
in  rolling,  bears  very  little  proportion  to  the  force  of  a  curious  pi&ure  of  the  manners  of  thefe  Normans  (as 
the  vibration  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  radius  of  they  were  called  by  foreigners)  ;  for  the  latter  would 
which  extends  as  high  as  the  mall-heads.  n-ot  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  fovereign  lord  any 

But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  higher  above  other  way  than  by  placing  his  hands  within  thofe  of  the 
the  keel,  the  radius  of  vibration  will  not  only  be  dimi-  king ;  and  abfolutely  refufed  to  kifs  his  feet,  as  cuftom 
nifhed,  but  an  additional  force  to  oppofe  the  motion  of  then  required.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  pre¬ 
rolling  will  be  communicated  to  that  part  of  the  {hip’s  vailed  on  to  let  one  ©f  his  warriors  perform  this  ceremo- 
bottom  which  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity.  ny  in  his  Read ;  but  the  officer  to  whom  Rollo  deputed 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  effedl  of  rolling,  when  pro-  this  fervice,  fuddenlv  raifed  the  king’s  foot  fo  high,  that 
duced  by  the  quality  or  (towage  of  the  ballad,  and  to  he  overturned  him  on  his  back  ;  a  piece  of  rudenefs 
the  manner  by  which  it  may  be  pre\ented,  viz.  a  which  was  only  laughed  at :  to  fuch  a  degree  were  the 
change  of  the  quantity  or  difpofition  of  the  ballad,  we  Normans  feared,  and  Charles  defpifed. 
ftiall  endeavour  to  explain  under  the  article  Trim.  It  Soon  after,  Rollo  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  Chrifli- 
may,  however,  be  neceffary  to  remark,  that  the  con-  anity,  and  he  was  baptized  with  much  ceremony  by  the 
it  ruction  of  the  {hip’s  bottom  may  al£b  contribute  to  archbiffiop  of  Rouen  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  As 
diminiffi  this  movement  confiderably.  foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  in  full  poffeffion  of  Normandy* 

Many  fatal  difa&ers  have  happened  to  fhips  arifing  he  exhibited  fuch  virtues  as  rendered  the  province  hap- 
from  a  violent  rolling;  as  the  lofs  of  the  mails,  loofen-  py,  and  deferved  to  make  his  former  outrages  forgotten. 

Ing  of  the  cannon,  and  draining  violently  on  the  decks  Religious,  wife,  and  liberal,  this  captain  of  pirates  be- 
and  Tides,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  {hip  to  a  great  degree,  came,  after  Alfred,  the  grcateil  and  moil  humane  prince 
See  Pitching.  of  his  time* 

RoLUNG-Prefs.  See  Rolling-PREss.  ROMAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  the 

RoLLiKG-Tackle ,  a  pulley  or  purchafe  fattened  to  city  of  Rome.  See  Rome. 
that  part  of  a  fail-yard  which  is  to  the  windward  of  King  of  the  ROMANS,  in  modern  hiilory,  is  a 
the  mall,  in  order  to  confine  the  yard  clofe  down  to  prince  defied  to  be  fuccdfor  to  the  reigning  emperor 
the  leeward  when  the  fail  is  furled.  of  Germany. 

It  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  yard  from  having  a  great  ROMANCE,  m  matters  of  literature,  a  fabulous  re- 
frifiion  againft  the  mall  in  a  high  fea,  which  would  lation  of  certain  adventures  defigned  for  the  entertain- 
|>e  equally  pernicious  to  both.  ment  and  iiiftrufiion  of  the  readers,  and  differing  from 

ROLLO,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  was  a  Nor-  the  nowl  as  it  always  exhibits  afiions  great,  dangerous, 
wegian  duke,  banifhed  from  his  country  by  Harold  and  generally  extravagant.  Many  authors  of  the  firlt 
Hariagre,  who  conquered  Norway  in  870,  on  account  name  have  written  on  the  ancient  romance.  It  has  ex- 
*>f  the  piracies  he  exercifed.  He  firlt  retired  with  his  ercifed  the  pen  of  Hurd,  of  Warburton,  and  of  fome 
fleet  among  the  inlands  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  north-  ladies,  who  have  not  thought  it  any  derogation  to  the 
Weft  of  Scotland,  whither  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian  fenfibility  of  their  fex  to  unite  antiquarian  refearch 
mobility  had  fled  for  refuge  ever  fiuce  Harold  had  be-  with  the  cultivation  of  the  belles  lettres.  We  have  not, 

'cope  matter  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  there  re-  however,  feen  anywhere  fo  concife,  juft,  and  elegant 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  thofe  warriors,  who,  eager  an  account  ©f  the  origin  and  progress  of  romances  as  in 
for  conqueft  and  revenge,  waited  only  for  a  chief  to  D’lfraeli’s  Curiofities  of  Literature,  44  Romance  (fays 
^undertake  fome  glorious  enterprife.  Rollo  letting  this  writer)  has  been  elegantly  defined  the  offspring  of 
himfelf  at  their  head,  and  feeing  his  power  formidable,  fifiion  and  love.  Men  of  learning  have  am  ufed  them- 
iailed  towards  Engfand,  which  had  been  long  as  it  Lives  with  tracing  the  epocha  of  romances.  In  this 
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refearch  they  have  difplayed  more  Ingenuity  than  judge¬ 
ment  ;  and  fome  have  fancied  that  it  may  have  exifted 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ariflotle  ;  Dearchus,  one  of 
his  difciples,  having  written  feveral  works  of  this  amu- 
fing  fpecies. 

“  Let  us,  however,  be  iatisfied  in  deriving  it  from  the 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea  of  Heliodorus,  a  biihop  who 
lived  in  the  4th  century,  and  whofe  work  has  been  lately 
tranjdated.  This  elegant  prelate  was  the  Grecian  Fene- 
lon  (a).  Beautiful  as  thefe  com  portions  are  when- 
the  imagination  of  the  writer  is  fufficiently  ftored  with 
accurate  obfervations  on  human  nature,  in  ?their  birth, 
like  many  of  the  fine  arts,  they  found  in  the  zealots  of 
religion  men  who  oppofed  their  progrefs.  However 
Heliodorus  may  have  delighted  thofe  who  were  not  in- 
ftnfible  to  the  felicities  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  to 
the  enchanting  elegancies  of  ftyle,  he  raifed  himfelf, 
among  his  brother  ecelefiaftics,  enemies  ;  who  at  length 
fo  far  prevailed,  that  it  was  declared  by  a  fynod,  that 
his  performance  was  dangerous  to  young  perfons,  and 
that  if  the  author  did  not  fupprefs  it,  he  mutt  relign  his 
biihoprick.  We  are  told  he  preferred  his  romance 
to  his  biflioprick.  Even  fo  late  as  ia  Racine's  time,  it 
was  held  a  crime  to.  perufe  thefe  unhallowed  pages* 
He  informs  us,  that  the  firft  effufions  of  his  mufe  were 
in  confluence  of  ftudying  that  ancient  romance,  which, 
his  matter  obferving  him  to  devour  with  the  keennefs  of 
a  famifhed  man,  he  fnatched  it  from  his  hands  and  flung 
it  in  the  fire ;  a  fiecond  copy  experienced  the  fame  fate;. 
What  could  Racine  do?  He  bought  a  third,  and  took 
the  precaution  of  devouring  it  fecretly  till  he  got  it  by 
heart ;  after  which  he  offered  it  to  his  matter  with, a 
fmile  to  burn,  if  he  chofe,  like  the  others. 

The  decifion  of  thefe  bigots  was  founded'  in  their 
opinion  of  the  immorality  of  fuch  works.  They  alleged, 
that  the  writers  paint  too  warmly  to  the  imagination, 
addrefs  themfelyes  too  forcibly  to  the  paffions ;  and  in 
general,  by  the  freedom  of  their  representations,'  hover 
on  the  borders  of  indecency.  This  cenfure  is  certainly 
well-founded.  Many  of  the  old  romances,  and  even  of 
the  dramas,  a£ted  in  Scotland  two  centuries  ago,  are 
fuch  as  common  prottitutes  would  in  this  age  think  in¬ 
decent.  But  we  are  at  prefent  concerned,  with  the  orL 
gin  of  romance. 

#  “  The  learned  Fleury.  thinks  that  they  were  not  known 
till  the  1 2th  century,  and  gives  as  their  original  the 
biftory  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy*,,.  Verdier,  whofe 
opinion  is  of  no  great  weight,  fays  the  invention  of  ro¬ 
mance  was  owing  to  the  Normans  of  France ;  and  that 
thefe  fittions  being  originally  written  in  the  old  Nor¬ 
man  language,  they  were  intitled  Normances  ,*  the  name 
was  afterwards  altered  to  that  of  Romances.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  borrowed  them  from  the  French,  called 
them  Romances,  which  alfo  did  the  Italians. 

“  Dom  Rivet,  one  of  the  learned  affociates  of  the  con¬ 


gregation  of  St  Maur,  authors  of  the  Literary  Hittory 
of  France,  fixes  their  origin  in  the  10th  century.  He 
fays,  that  the  moll  ancient  romance  known  was  one 
which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  under 
the  title  of  Philomena ,  or  the  Beloved .  This  romance 
contains  the  pretended  exploits  of  Charlemagne  before 
Narbonne.  At  Touloufe,  he  tells  us,  they  have  pre- 
ferved  a  copy  of  the  Philomena  in  its  original  language; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Romaunt  or  polifiied ;  fuch  as  was 
then  fpoken  at  court.  They  preferred  this  language 
to  the  Latin,  which  was  then  that  of  the  common 
people,  but  vitiated  with  their  corruptions. 

“  So  far  have  we  travelled  on  the.  road  of  conje&ure  ; 
we  fhall  now  turn  into  the  path  of  fad.  It  is  certain 
that  thefe  compoiitions  derive  their  name  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  were  firft  written,.  Abbe  Iraiid 
has  given  us-  the  chara&er  of  the  earlieft  romances, 
which  we  fhall  transcribe;  for  to  add  to  what  is  well  ex:- 
prefted,  however  it  may  pleafe  the.  vanity  of.  a  writer, 
feldom  tends  to  the  gratification  of  the  reader. 

‘  The.  firft .  romances  were  a  monftrous  affemblage 
of  hiftories,  in  which  truth  and  fidion  were  equally 
blended,  but  all  without  probability ;  a  compofition  of 
amorous  adventures,  and  all  the  extravagant  ideas  of 
chivalry.  The  incidents  are  infinitely  multiplied;  defti- 
tute  of  connedion,  of  order,  and  art.  Thefe  are  the  an¬ 
cient  and  miferable  romances  which  Cervantes,  in  his. 
celebrated  fatirical  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  has  cover¬ 
ed  with  an  eternal  ridicule.’ 

“  It  is,  however,  from  thefe  produdions  rather  in  their 
improved  ftate,  that  poets  of  all  nations  have  drawn 
their  ricbeft  inventions.  The  agreeable  wildnefs  of  that 
fancy  which  charaderifed  the  eaftern  nations  was  caught 
by  the  crufaders.  When  they  returned  home,  they 
mingled  in  their  own  thecuftoms  of  each  country.  The 
Saracens,  who  were  men  like  themfelves,  becaufe  they 
were  of  another  religion,  and  were  therefore  their  cn&- 
mies,  were  pidured  under  the  tremendous  form  of  Pay - 
mm  Giants .  The  credulous,  reader  of  that  day  followed 
with  trembling  anxiety  the  Red* croft  Knight.  It  was 
thus  that  fidion  embellifhed  religion,  and  religion  invi¬ 
gorated  fidion.  Such  incidents  have  enlivened  the 
cantos  of  Ariofto,  and  adorned  the  epic  of  Taffo. 
Spenfer  is  the  child  of  their  creation ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  fome  of  the  bold  and 
ftrong  touches,  of  Milton.” 

Other  circumftances  however  have  been  afligned  as 
the  fources  of  thefe  extravagant  fidions.  “  Cattles  were 
ereded  to  repulfe  the  vagrant  attacks  of  the  Normans  ; 
and  in  France  (from  the  year  768  to  987)  thefe  places 
became  fatal  to  the  public  repofe.  The  petty  defpots 
who  raifed  thefe  cattles,  pillaged  whoever  patted,  and 
carried  off  the  females  who  picafed  them.  Rapine,  of 
every  kind,  was  the  privilege  of  Lords !  Mezeray  ob¬ 
serves,  that  it  is  from  thefe  circumftances  romancers 

have. 


Romance 


(a)  An  ingenious  and  learned  friend  Inquires,  ‘  Is  not  the  romance  of  the  Gulden  Afs,  by  Apulelus,  to  be 
con  1  ere  as  an  earlier  fp.ecimen  than  that  of  Heliodorus  ?>  To  this  our  author  has  no  objection  ;  but  he  would 
not  warrant  any  romance  to  be  th ejrjl  that  ever  was  written.  It  is  thus  that  fome  writers,  more  learned  than 
gacious,  ave  difeovered  the  firft  inventor  of  epiftolary  correfpondence.  A  lady  receives  this  honour:  fuch 
rfpiv'11^  It  °e*Perate  {  From  the  Afiatic  Refearches  and  other  publications  on  Oriental  literature,  we  are  led  to 

‘X’  fat  .  nat.Ive  country  of  romance  is  the  ealt ;  where  it  feems  to  have  flourifhed  in  all  its  extravagant 
grandeur  Irom  tune  immemorial* 
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nominee.  Have  invented  their  tales  of  knights-errant,  monfters,  and 

^  ic  De  Saint  Foix,  in  his  Hiflorical  Eflays  on  this  fub- 
je&,  thus  exprefles  himfelf :  «  Women  and  girls  were 
not  in  greater  fecurity  when  they  palled  by  abbeys. 
The  monks  fuftained  an  aftanlt  rather  than  relinquifh 
their  prey:  if  they  faw  themfelves  lofing  ground,  they 
brought  to  their  walls  the  relics  of  fome  faint.  Then  it 
generally  happened  that  the  affailants,  feized  with  aw¬ 
ful  veneration,  retired,  and  dared  not  to  purfue  their 
vengeance.  T[  his  is  the  origin  of  the  enchanters,  of 
the  "enchantments,  and  of  the  enchanted  caftles,  deferibed 
in  romances.’ 

“  To  thefe  may  be  added  what  the  author  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  Vol.  I.  p.  243,  writes,  that  ‘  as  the  walls 
of  the  caftles  rail  winding  round  them,  they  often  called 
them  by  a  name  which  fig ni fed  ferpents  or  dragons ;  and 
in  theie  were  commonly  fecured  the  women  and  young 
maids  of  diftin&ion,  who.  were  feldom  fafe  at  a  time 
when  fo  many  bold  warriors  were  rambling  up  and 
down  in  fearch  of  adventures.  It  was  this  cuftom 
which  gave  occafion  to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew 
not  how  to  deferibe  any  thing  limply,  to  invent  fo 
many  fable's  concerning  princeffes  of  great  beauty, 
guarded  by  dragons.’ 

“  The  Italian  romances  of  the  14th  century  were 
fpread  abroad  in  great  numbers.  They  formed  the  po¬ 
lite  literature  of  the  day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to 
authors  freely  to  exprefs  their  ideas,  and  give  full  play 
to  the  imagination,  thefe  works  muft  never  be  placed 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  ligid  moralift.  They  indeed  pufhed 
their  indelicacy  to  the  verge  of  groffnefs,  and  feemed 
rather  to  feek  than  to  avoid  feenes  which  a  modern 
would  blufh  to  deferibe.  They  (to  employ  the  expref- 
fion  of  one  of  their  authors)  were  not  alhamed  to  name 
what  God  had  created.  Cinthio,  Bandello,  and  others, 
but  chiefly  Boccacio,  rendered  libertinifm  agreeable, 
by  the  fafeinating  charms  of  a  polifhed  ftyle,  and  a  lu¬ 
xuriant  imagination. 

“  This  however  muft  not  be  admitted  as  an  apology 
for  immoral  works  ;  for  poifon  is  ftill  poifon,  even  when 
it  is  delicious.  Such  works  were,  and  ftill  continue 
to  be,  the  favourites  of  a  nation  which  is  ftigmatifed 
for  being  prone  to  illicit  pleafures  and  impure  amours. 
They  are  ftill  curious  in  their  editions,  and  are  not  par- 
fimonious  in  their  price  for  what  they  call  an  uncaflra- 
ted  copy.  There  are  many  Italians,,  not  literary  men, 
who  are  in  pofl'effion  of  an  ample  library  of  thefe  old 

novelifts.  ,  .  . 

«  Xf  we  pafs  over  the  moral  irregularities  of  thefe  ro* 
mances,  we  may  difeover  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which 
only  requires-  to  be  releafed  from  that  rubbifh  which 
disfigures  it  to  become  of  an  invaluable  price.  The 
Decamerons,  the  Hecatommiti,  and  the  Novellas  of  thefe 
writers,  made  no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  little  li¬ 
brary  of  our  Shakefpeare.  Chaucer  is-  a  notorious  imi¬ 
tator  and  lover  of  them;  his  Knight’s  1  ale  is  little  more 
than  a  paraphrafe  of  Boccacio’s  Tefeoide.  Fontaine 
has  caught  all  their  charms  with  all  their  licentioufnefsi . 
From  fuch  works,  thefe  great  poets,  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries,  frequently  borrowed  their  plots ;  not 
uncommonly  kindled  at  their  flame  the  ardour  of  their 
genius ;  but  bending  too  fubmiffively  to  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  tafte,  or  that  of  their  age,  in  extia&ing  the  ore, 
they  have  not  purified  it  of  the  alloy. 


“  We  muft  now  turn  our  contemplation  to  the  French  Rotnante 
romances  of  the  laft  century..  They  were  then  carried  RomUnra,. 
to  a  point  of  perfe&ion,  which  as  romances  they  can- 
not  exceed.  To  this  the  Aftrea  of  D’Urfe  greatly 
contributed.  It  was  followed  by  the  illuftrious  Bafta, 
the  great  Cyrus,  Clelia,  &c.  which,  though  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  prefent  age,  gave  celebrity  to  their  authors. 

Their  ftyle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Aftrea,  is  diffufe  and 
infipid.  „  Zaide  (attributed  by  fomC  to  Segrais,  but  by 
Huet  to  Madame  La  Fayette)  and  the  princefs  of 
Cleves  are  tranflated,  and  though  they  are  mafterpieces 
of  the  kind,  were  never  popular  in  our  country,  and 
are  little  adapted  to  its  genius. 

«  It  is  not  furprifing  that  romances  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  pernicious  to  good  fenfe,  morals,  tafte,  and  lite¬ 
rature.  It  was  in  this  light  they  were  confidered  by 
Boileau  ;  becaufe  a  few  had  fucceeded,  a  croud  imita¬ 
ted  their  examples.  Gomberville  and  Scudery,  and  a 
few  more  were  admired ;  but  the  fatirift  diffolved  the 
illufion.  his  he  did  mod  efft&ually  by  a  dialogue, 
in  which  he  ridicules  thofe  citizens  of  a  certain  diftrift, 
whofe  characters  were  concealed  in  thefe  romances,  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  Brutus,  Horace  Codes,  Lucretius, 
and  Clelia.  This  dialogue  he  only  read  to  his  friends, 
and  did  not  give  it  for  a  long  time  to  the  public,  as 
he  efteemed  mademoifelle  de  Scudery  :  but  when  at 
length  it  was  publifhed,  it  united  all  the  romance  wri¬ 
ters  againft  our  fatirift. 

«  From  romances,  which  had  now  exhaufted  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  public,  fprung  novels.  They  attempted 
to  allure  attention  by  this  inviting  title,  and  reducing 
their  works  from  ten  to  two  volumes.  The  name  of 
romance  difgufted  ;  and  they  fubftituted  thofe  of  hifto- 
ries,  lives,  memoirs,  and  adventures.  In  thefe  works  - 
(obferves  Irail)  they  quitted  the  unnatural  incidents, 
the  heroic  projeCls,  the  complicated  and  endlefs  in¬ 
trigues,  and  the  exertion  of  noble  paflions  ;  heroes  were 
not  now  taken  from  the  throne,  they  were  fought  for 
even  amongft  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  people.  On  this 
fubjed,  I  fhall  juft  obferve,  that  a  novel  is  a  very  dam 
gerous  poifon  in  the  hand  of  a  libertine  ;  it  may  be  a 
falutary  medicine  in  that  of  a  virtuous  writer.’?  See 
Novel. 

ROMAGNA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s 
territories,  bounded .  on  the  north  by  the  Ferrarefe, 
on-  the  fouth  by  Tufcany  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Bolognefe  and  a  part  of  Tufcany.  It  is  fertile 
in  corn,  wine,  oil,  fine  fruits,  •  and  paftures.  It  has 
alfo  mines,  mineral  waters,  and  falt-works,  which  make 
its  principal  revenue.  Ravenna  is  the  capital  town. 

ROMANIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Black  Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Archipelago  and  the 
fea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  weft  by  Macedonia  and 
Bulgaria;  being  200  miles  in  length  and  [50  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  called  Thrace>  and  is  the 
principal  and  largeft  of  all  the  provinces  the.  Turks  pof- 
fefs  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fruitful  country  in  corn  and 
paftures,  and  there  are  mines  of  filver,  lead,  and  alum. 

It  is  divided  into  three  great  governments  or  fangia- 
cates;  namely,  Kirkel,  of  which  Philipoli  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  ;  Galipoli,  whofe  capital  is  of  the  fame  name  5 
and  Byzantium,  or  Byzia,  or  Viza,  of  which  Com 
ftantinople  is  the  capital.  The  Turks  beftow  the 

name 
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Jio-mano,  flume  of  'Rome Ha  on  all  the  territories  they  pofftfs  m 

w— v*™^  EOMANO  (Giulio),  a  famous  painter,  was  the 

difciple  of  Raphael,  who  had  fuch  an  affedtion  for  him, 
that  he  appointed  him,  with  John  Francis  Penni,  his 
heir-  His  conceptions  were  .more  extraordinary  and 
more  elevated  than  even  thofe  of  his  mailer,  but  not 
fo  natural.  He  was  wonderful  in  the  choice  of  atti¬ 
tudes  ;  but  did  not  perfe&ly  underhand  the  lights  and 
fhadee,  and  is  frequently  harfli  and  ungraceful.  The 
folds  of  his  draperies,  fays  Du  Frefnoy,  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  great,  eafy  nor  natural,  but  all  extrava¬ 
gant,  like  the  fantailical  habits  of  comedians.  He  was, 
however,  fuperior  to  moil  painters,  by  his  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  and,  by  converfing  with  the 
works  of  the  mofl  excellent  poets,  particularly  Homer, 
he  made  himfelf  maher  of  the  qualifications  neceffarily 
required  in  a  great  defigner.  Julio  Romano  was  alfo 
well  fkilkd  in  archite&ure.  He  was  employed  by  car¬ 
dinal  de  Medicis,  who  was  afterwards  pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VI L;  and  afterwards  went  to  Mantua, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  Frederic  Gouzaga,  marquis 
of  that  city,  in  order  to  avoid  his  being  juftly  puniihed 
for  his  having  drawn  at  Rome  the  defigns  of  20  ob- 
feene  plates,  engraved  by  Mark  Antony,  to  which  A- 
retine  added  the  fame  number  of  fonnets.  Julio  Ro¬ 
mano  embellifhed  the  city  of  Mantua  with  many  of  his 
performances  both  in  painting  and  architecture  ;  and 
died  in  that  city  in  1545,  at  54  years  of  age,  much 
regretted  by  the  marquis,  who  had  an  extraordinary 
friendfhip  for  him. 

ROME,  z  very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  fituated  on  the  river  Tiber,  in  E.  Long.  130.  N. 
Lat.  41.  44.  once  the  capital  of  the  greateft  empire  in 
the  world ;  and  famous  in  modern  hiftory  for  being  the 
^centre  of  an  ecclefiallical  tyranny,  by  which  for  many 
ages  the  greatell  part  of  the  world  was  held  in  fubjec- 
t  tion. 

Romans  de-  The  ancient  Romans  derived  their  origin  from  JE- 
feended  neas  the  Trojan  hero ;  and  though  fome  hiftorians  pre- 
fceaT  tend  to  treat  his  voyage  into  Italy  as  a  mere  fable,  yet 
no  fufficient  reafons  for  rejedling  this  account  have  been 
offered,  nor  has  any  more  probable  hiftory  of  the  origin 
©f  the  Roman  name  been  given  5  fo  that,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  difpute,  we  fhall  proceed  to  the  hiflory 
of  JEneas  and  his  fucceffors  as  they  are  recorded  by  the 
generality  of  Latin  writers. 

When  the  Greeks,  by  the  treachery  of  the  Tons  of 
An  tenor,  or  by  whatever  other  means  it  happened, 
were  become  maflers  of  Troy,  JEneas  with  the  forces 
under  his  command  retired  into  the  fortrefs  of  the  city, 
%  and  defended  it  bravely  for  fome  time  ;  but  yielding  at 
J*Sneas  flies  length  to  necefiity,  he  conveyed  away  his  gods,  his  fa* 
from  Troy  ther,  wife,  and  children,  with  every  thing  he  had  that 
tdaT°UI  was  va^uahlc>  and,  followed  by  a  numerous  crowd  of 
Trojans,  fled  to  the  flrong  places  of  Mount  Ida.  Hi¬ 
ther  all  thofe  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  more  an¬ 
xious  than  the  reft  to  preferve  their  liberty,  flocked  to 
him  from  the  feveral  towns  of  Troas.  His  army  thus 
augmented  and  advantageoufly  polled,  he  continued 
quiet,  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  who, 
it  was  imagined,  would  return  home  as  foon  as  they 
had  pillaged  the  country.  But  thefe,  after  -they  had 
enriched  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  Troy  and  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  turned  theif  arms  again#  the  fu¬ 


gitives,  rdblving  to  attack  them  in  their  ftrpngJboi&t  'Hotr.*. 

upon  the  mountain.  -Eneas,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of - v— * 

being  forced  in  his  h&  refuge,  had  recourfe  to  nego¬ 
tiation  ;  and,  by  his  heralds,  intreated  the  enemy  not  3 
to  conftrain  him  to  a  battle.  Peace  was  granted  him,  . 

011  condition  that  he  with  his  followers  quitted  the  Tro-  {j^GrTekt 
jan  territories  ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  their  part,  promt-  and  leave*  * 
fed  not  to  moleft  him  in  his  retreat,  but  to  let  him 
fafely  pafs  through  any  country  within  the  extent  of 
their  domination. 

Upon  this  afiurance  JEneas  equipped  a  fleet,  in  or¬ 
der  to  feck  a  fettkment  in  fume  foreign  land.  We  are 
told,  that  at  his  departure  he  left  his  elcjeft  fon  Afca- 
nius  with  the  Dafylites,  a  people  of  Bithynia,  who  de- 
fired  to  have  him  for  their  king  ;  but  that  the  young 
prince  did  not  remain  long  with  them  :  for  when  Sca- 
mandrius  (Aftyanax),  with  the  reft  of  the  He&orida: 
whom  Neoptokmus  permitted  to  return  home  from 
Greece,  repaired  to  him,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head, 
and  kd  them  back  to  their  native  country. 

The  Trojan  having  crofted  the  Hellefpont,  arrived 
in  the  peninfula  of  Palkne,  where  he  built  a  city,  call¬ 
ed  from  him  Mneiay  and  left  in  it  a  part  of  that  mul¬ 
titude  which  had  followed  him.  From  thence  he  fail¬ 
ed  to  Delos  ;  and  thence  to  Cythera,  where  he  eredled 
a  temple  to  Venus.  He  built  another  to  the  fame  god- 
defs  in  Zacyiithus,  in  which  ifland  he  likewife  ‘inftitu* 
ted  games,  called  the  races  of  JEneas  and  Venus  :  the 
ftatues  of  both,  fays  Dionylius,  are  Handing  to  this 
day.  In  Leucas,  where  the  Trojans  landed,  was  to  be 
feen,  in  the  fame  author’s  time,  a  temple  ere£led  to  Ve¬ 
nus  the  mother  of  JEneas.  Nor  were  Aflium  and  Am* 
bracia  without  monuments  that  teftified  his  arrival  in 
thofe  places.  At  Dodona  were  found  brazen  vafes, 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  Trojan  hero,  who  had 
made  an  offering  of  them  to  Jupiter,  was  engraven  in 
old  cliaraJlers.  Not  far  from  Buthrotos,  in  Epirus,  a 
Trojan  camp  which  had  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time, 
retained  the  name  of  Trojtu  All  thefe  antiquities,  Hill 
fubfifting  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  were  then  looked 
upon  as  indifputabk  proofs  of  JEneas’s  voyage  to  Epi¬ 
rus  :  “and  that  he  came  into  Italy  (adds  the  fame 
Dionyfius)  we  have  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  the 
Romans ;  the  ceremonies  they  obferve  in  their  facri- 
hces  and  feftivals  bear  witnefs  to  it,  .as  alfo  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  books,  the  Pythian  oracles,  and  many  other  things 
which  nobody  can  reafonably  rejedf  as  invented  merely 
for  ornament.” 

The,  firft  land  of  Italy  which  JEneas  made,  after 
crofling  the  Ionian  fea,  was  cape  Minerva,  in  Iapygia  5 
and  here  he  went  on  fhore.  Sailing  afterwards  from 
hence,  and  coafting  along  the  fouth-eaft  of  Italy  .and 
the  eaft  and  fouth  Tides  of  Sicily,  he  arrived  with  his 
fleet  either  by  choice  or  by  ftrefs  of  weather  at  the  port 
of  Drepanum  in  that  ifland.  Elymus  and  JEgeftus,  who 
had  efcaped  from  Trey  a  little  before  him,  had  brought- 
a  Trojan  colony  to  this  place.  jEneas  augmented  it 
by  a. good  number  of  his  followers,  whom,  pleafed  to 
have  found  a  fafe  refting  place  after  many  dangers  and 
fatiguing  voyages,  he  willingly  left  behind  him  at  their 
requeft  ;  though  certain  authors  pretend  that  he  was 
conftrained  to  it  by  the  difficulty  of  tranfporting  them, 
becaufe  fome  1  rojan  women,  weary  of  the  Tea,  had 
burnt  a  confiderabk  part  of  his  fhips. 

JEneas,  leaving  Drepaaum,  fteered  his  courfc  for  I- 
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taly  ncrofs  the  Tyrrhenian  fea.  To  the  cape  where  he 
firft  landed,  he  gave  the  name  Palin  urns ,  frpm  one  of 
his  pilots  who  died  there.  The  little  ifland  of  Leuca- 
iia,  not  far  diftant,  whither  he  failed  next,  got  its  name 
in  like  manner  from  a  daughter  of  ^Eneas’s  lifter,  who 
there  ended  her  days.  The  port  of  Milemim,  the  illand 
of  Prochyta,  and  the  promontjjy  of  Cajeta,  where  he 
fncceffively  arrived,  were  fo  called  from  being  the  bu¬ 
rial  places,  the  firffc  of  a  noble  Trojan  his  companion, 
the  feeond  of  his  kinf woman,  and  the  third  of  his 
nurfe.  At  length  the  Trojan  prince  and  his  chofen 
h>and  finifhed  their  tedious  and  painful  voyages  on  the 
coaft  of  the  fince  famous  Latium.  This  was  a  fmall 
territory  an  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Tiber,  contain¬ 
ing  a  .part  of  the  prefent  Campagna  dt  Roma  •  Latinus 
was  the  king  of  it ;  his  capital  town,  Laurentum  ;  his 
fubje&s,  a  people  who,  till  his  time  called  Aborigines, 
had  from  him  taken  the  name  of  Latins .  Here,  far 
removed  from  their  implacable  enemies  the  Greeks* 
.Eneas  and  his  followers  undertook  to  raife  a  feeond 
Troy:  they  fortified  a  camp  .near  the  mouth  of  the  Ty- 
her,  gave  it  the  name  of  Troy ,  and  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  a  quiet  fettleineiit,.  and  a  period  to> 
all  their  unhappy  adventures. 

When  Aeneas  arrived  in  Italy,  Latiini3  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Rutnli,  a  neighbouring  people,  in 
which  he  w  as  attended  but  with  very  indifferent  fuccefs, 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  a  foreign  army  had 
jnade  a  defeent  on  his  coafts,  pillaged  the  maritime  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  were  fortifying  tliemfelves  in  a, 
camp  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea.  Hereupon  he 
jnarched  againft  them  with  all  his  forces,  hoping  to 
.oblige  them  to  reimbark  and  abandon  his  dominions, 
without  meeting  with  any  great  refiftance  from  a 
hand  of  vagabonds,  as  he  fuppofed,  or  pirates,  come 
only  to  feek  for  plunder:  but  finding  them,  as  he 
drew  near,  well-armed,  and  regularly  drawn  up,  he 
thought  it  advifable  to  forbear  engaging  troops  that 
appeared  fo  well  difeiplined  ;  and,  inftead  of  venturing 
a  battle,  to  defire  a  parley.  In  this  conference  Lati- 
nus  underftanding  who;  they  were,  and  being  at  the 
fame  time  flruck  with  terror,  and  touched  with  com- 
paflion  for  thofe  brave  but  unfortunate  men,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  afligned  them  a  trad  of 
land  for  a  fettlement,  on  condition  that  they  fhould 
employ  their  arms  and  exert  their  valour  in  defence  of 
5  his  dominions,  and  look  upon  the  Rutuli  as  a  common 
inters  into  enemy.  This  condition  .Eneas  readily  accepted;  and 
an  alliance  complied  with  his  engagement  fo  faithfully,  that  La- 
mis^and^"  ^nus  cam3  at  length  to  repofe  an  entire  confidence  in 
marries  his  the  Trojan  ;•  and  iu  proof  of  it  gave  him  Lavinia,  his 
daughter,  daughter  and  only  child,  in  marriage,  fecuring  to  him 
by  that  means  the  fucceilion  to  the  throne  of  Latium. 
jEneas,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  Latin  us,  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  Lavinia,  gave  her  name  to  the  camp  he 
had  pitched  ;  and  inftead  of  Troy  called  it  Lavi- 
mum .  The  Trojans  followed  the  example  of  their 

leader ;  and  by  making  alliances  with  Latin  families,  be¬ 
came,  in  a  fhort  time,  one  and  the  fame  people  with 
the  Latins. 

In  the  mean  time  Turn  us,  the  queen’s  nephew,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  under  the  eye  of 
Latinus,  and  entertained  hopes  of  marrying  Lavinia 
and  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  feeing  the  princefs  be- 
'ituwed  on  a  ftranger,  and  all  his  views  defeated,  went 
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over  to  the  Rutuli ;  and  by  ftirnng  them  up,  ‘brought 

on  a  battle  between  them  and  the  Latins,  in  which  — v~*J 

both  he  and  Latinus  were  killed.  Thus  Eneas,  by  the 

death  of  bis  father-in-law,  and  by  that  of  a  troiiblefome 

rival,  came  into  the  quiet  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom  of 

Latium,  which  he  governed  with  great  wifdom,  and 

tranfmitted  to  his  poflerity. 

Eneas  is  faid  to  have  reigned  three  years  ;  during 
which  time  he  eftabhfhed  the  worihip  of  the  gods  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  the  religion  of  the  Latins  added 
that  of  Troy.  The  two  Palladiums,  which  had  been 
the  protesters  of  that  city,  became  the  tutelary  deities 
of  Laviimim,  and,  in  after  ages,  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  The  worihip  of  Vefta  was  likewife  introduced 
by  Eneas  ;  and  virgins,  from  her  called  Veftals ,  were 
appointed  to  keep  a  lire  continually  burning  in  honour 
of  that  goddefs.  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  many  other  deities 
who  had  been  revered  in  Troy,  became,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  known  to  the  Latins  by  means  of  Eneas;  which 
gave  occalion  to  the  poets  of  repxefenting  him  under 
the  character  of  a  pious  hero* 

While  Eneas  was  thus  employed,  the  Rutuli,  an¬ 
cient  enemies  of  the  Latin  name,  entering  into  an  allt? 
ance  with  Mezentius  Icing  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  took 
the  field  with  a  defign  to  drive  out  thofe  new-comers, 
of  whofe  power  they  began  to  conceive  no  fmall  jea- 
loufy.  Eneas  marched  out  againft  them  at  the  head  His  dcatL. 
of  his  Trojans  and  Latins.  Hereupon  a  battle  enfued, 
which  kited  till  night  ;  when  Eneas  being  puflied  to 
the  banks  of  the  Numicns,  which  ran  dole  by  Lavi- 
nium,  and  forced  into  that  river,  was  there  drowned. 

The  Trojans  concealed  his  body  ;  and  pretending  that 
he  had  van ifhed  away  on  a  hidden,  made  him  pafs  for 
a  deity  among  his  credulous  fubje&s,  who  accordingly 
erected  a  temple  to  him  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  In - 
diges.  ^ 

Upon  the  death  of  Eneas,  his  fon  Euryleon,  called  Succeeded 
alfo  Afcanius  and  lulus ,  afeended  the  throne;  but 
the  young  king  did  not  think  it  advifable  to  venture  0301 
a  battle  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  with  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy,  who  promifed  himfelf  great  fuccefs 
from  the  death  of  -Eneas,  he  had  the  prudence  to  con¬ 
fine  himfelf  within  the  walls  of  Lavinium,  and  to  try 
whether  he  could,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  put  an  end 
to  fo  dangerous  a  war.  But  the  haughty  Mezentius 
demanding  of  the  Latins,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
a  peace,  that  they  fhould  pay  him  yearly,  by  way  of 
tribute,  all  the  wine  produced  in  the  territory  of  La¬ 
tium,  Afcanius  rejected  the  propofal  with  the  utmofl 
indignation  ;  and  having  caufed  all  the  vines  through¬ 
out  his  dominions  to  be  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  by 
that  means  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  the 
enemy's  requeft,  he  refolved  to  make  a  vigorous  fally, 
and  try  whether  he  could,  by  force  of  arms,  bring  the 
infulting  Tyrrhenian  to  more  reafonable  terms.  The 
main  body  of  the  enemy’s  army  was  encamped  at  fome 
diftance  from  Lavinium  ;  but  Laufus,  the  fon  of  Me¬ 
zentius,  with  the  flower  of  their  youth  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  lay  entrenched  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 

The  Trojans,  who  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  make 
vigorous  Tallies,  marching  out  in  the  night,  attacked 
the  poll  where  Laufus  commanded,  forced  his  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  obliged  the  troops  he  had  with  him  to  fave 
tliemfelves  by  flying  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  en¬ 
camped  on  the  plain ;  but  the  unexpected  arrival  and< 
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overthrow  of  their  advance-guard  ftruck  them  with  fuch 
terror,  that,  inftead  of  flopping  the  flight  of  their  com¬ 
panions,  they  fled  with  them,  in  great  diforder,  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  Latins  purfued  them, 
and  in  the  purfuit  Laufus  was  killed  :  whofe  death  fo 
difcouraged  Mezentius,  that  he  immediately  fued  for 
peace ;  which  was  granted  him,  upon  condition,  that 
for  the  future  the  Tiber  fhould  be  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  Latin  and  Hetrurian  territories. 

In  the  mean  time  Lavinia,  who  had  been  left  with 
refs  to  La-  cbild  by  iEneas,  entertaining  a  flrong  jealoufy  of  the 
hciTon"  ambition  of  her  fon-in-law,  retired  to  the  woods,  and 
was  there  peaceably  delivered  of  a  fon,  who,  from  his 
father,  was  named  /Eneas,,  and,  from  the  place  of  his 
'birth,  had  the  furname  of  Sylvius  :  but  as  the  queen’s 
^-flight,  who  had  difappeared  on  a  fudden,  raifed  fufpi- 
cions  at  Lavinium  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  Af- 
canius,  he  ufed  all  poffible  means  to  femove  them,  cau- 
fed  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  after  Lavinia,  calmed 
-her  fears,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  the  town 
with  her  fon,  whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  a  brother. 
Lavinium  grew  every  day  more  .populous ;  but  as  it 
was  in  reality  the  patrimony  of  Lavinia,  and  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  her  fon  Sylvius,  Afcanius  refolved  to  refign 
it  to  them,  and  build  elfewhere  another  city  for  him- 

_ _  felf.  This  he.  made  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  the 

found*  Alba  capital  of  .his  new  kingdom,  calling  it  Alba  Longa ; 
Xonga.  Alba,  from  a  white  fow,  which  we  are  told  JEneas 
had  found  in  the  place  where  it  was  built;  and  Longa , 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  another  town  of  the  fame  name 
in  the  country  of  the  Marti  ;  or  rather,  becaufe  it  ex¬ 
tended,  without  having  much  breadth,  the  whole  length 
of  a  lake  near  which  it  was  built.  It  was  30  years  af¬ 
ter  the  building  of  Lavinium  that  Afcanius  fixed  his 
abode  at  Alba  ;  and  there  he  died,  after  a  reign  of 
about  38  years,  12  of  which  he  had  refided  at  his  new 
fettlement.  <He  left  a  fon  called  lulus;  fo  that  between 
him  and  Sylvius  lay  the  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  La¬ 
tin  throne;  the  latter  being  the  fon,  and  the  former  the 
.grandfon,  of.uEntas. 

The  Latins  not  thinking  it  their  intereft  to  continue 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  ftates,  refolved  to  unite 
Alba  and  Lavinium  into  one  fovereignty ;  and  as  Syl- 
lt  vius  was  born  of  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and 
Refigns  the  had  thereby  an  undoubted  title  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
kingdom,  grandfather,  whereas  the  other  was  but  the  fon  of  a 
ft  ranger,  the  Latins  bellowed  the  crown  on  Sylvius  ; 
and,  to  make  lulus  fome  amends,  decreed  to  him  the 
fovereign  power  in  affairs  of  religion  ;  a  power  which 
thenceforth  continued  in  his  family.  Sylvius  was  fuc- 
.ceeded  by  13  kings  of  the  fame  race,  who  for  near  400 
years  reigned  at  Alba  ;  but  we  fcarce  know  any  thing 
of  them  befides  their  names,  and  the  years  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  reigns.  iEneas  Sylvius  died,  after  a  reign  of 
29  yeais.  His  fon,  called  alfo  JEneas  Sylvius ,  govern¬ 
ed  Latium  3  t  years.  Latinus  Sylvius ,  who  fucceeded 
him,  fwayed  the  fceptre  for  the  fpace  of  5 1  years  — 
Alba  reigned  39  ;  Capetus,  by  Livy  named  Atys,  26  ; 
Capis,  28  ;  and  Capetus,  13.  Tiberinus,  who  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him,  engaged  in  a  war  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  for  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
rt  the  Albula,  he  was  forced  into  that  river  and  drowned. 
(Dffigin  of  From  him  the  river  took  the  name  of  Tiber ,  \shich  it 
has  borne  ever  fince.  Agrippa  fucceeded  Tiberinus 
after  a  reign  of  eight  years ;  and  left  the  throne,  which 
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lie  had  held  41  years,' to  Alladius  ;  who  reigned  r  9,  and  _ 

was  fucceeded  by  Aventinus,  who  left  his  name  to  the  '  n* 
hill  Aventinus,  where  he  was  interred.  Proca*,  who 
fucceeded  him,  and  reigned  23  yedrs,  was  the  father  of 
Numitor  and  Amulius  ;  and  at  his  death  bequeathed 
the  throne  to  his  elder  fon  Numitor.  But  Amulius, 
who  furpaffed  his  brother  in  courage  and  un demanding, 

■drove  him  from  the  throne  ;  and  to  fecure  it  to  himfelf, 
murdered  jEgeftus,  Numitor’ s  only  fon,  and  confe- 
erated  his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  worfhip  of 
Vella,  by  which  fhe  was  obliged  to  perpetual  virginity.  13 
But  this  precaution  proved  ineffe£lual ;  for.as'the  Vef-^^^urt^ 
tal  w  as  going  to  a  neighbouring  fpring  to  fetch  water 3y£via< 
for  the  performance  of  a  facrifice  to  Mars,  llie  was  met 
and  ravifhed  by  a  man  in  a  military  habrt,  like  that  in 
which  the  god  Mars  is  reprefented.  Some  authors 
think  that  this  counterfeit  Mars  was  a  lover  come  thi¬ 
ther  by  her  appointment ;  others  charge  Amulius  him- 
felf  with  ufing  this  violence  to  his  niece,  not  fo  much  to 
gratify  his  lull,  as  to  have  a  pretence  to  deftroy  her.— 

For  ever  after  he  caufed  her  to  be  carefully  watched, 
till  fhe  was  delivered  of  two  fons  ;  and  then  exaggerat¬ 
ing  her  crime  in  an  affembiy  of  the  people,  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  fenteqee  her  to  death,  and  to  condemn 
the  fruit  of  her  criminal  amour  to  be  thrown  into  the  j 4 
Tiber.  The  fentence  again  ft  Rhea  was,  according  to  Of  Rorms« 
fome  authors,  changed  by  Amulius,  at  the  requell  of lus  and 
his  daughter  Antho,  into  perpetual  confinement,  but  USt 
executed  againft  the  twins  ;  who  being  laid  in  a  wooden 
trough,  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine,  were 
there  turned  adrift  on  the  Tiber,  which  at  that  time 
overflowed  its  banks.  But  the  wind  and  ftream  proved 
both  fo  favourable,  that  at  the  fall  of  the  water  the  two 
infants  were  left  fafe  on  the  flrand,  and  were  there  hap¬ 
pily  found  by  Faullulus,  the  chief  of  the  king’s  fhep* 
herds,  and  fuckled  by  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia,  who 
for  her  diforderly  life  was  called  Lupa  ;  and  this  pro¬ 
bably  gave  rife  to  the  fabulous  miracle  of  their  being4 
nurfed  by  a  wolf. 

As  Faullulus  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  the 
birth  of  the  twins,  he  took  more  than  ordinary  care  of 
their  education,  and  fent  them  to  Gabii  to  be  inftru<5led 
there  in  Greek  literature.  As  they  grew  up,  they 
appeared  to  have  fomething  great  in  their  mien  and  air 
which  commanded  refped ;  and  the  afeendant  which 
they  affumed  over  the  other  fhepherds  made  them  dread¬ 
ed  in  the  forefls,  where  they  exercifed  a  fort  of  empire. 

A  quarrel  happening  between  the  herdfmen  of  Amulius 
and  thofe  of  Numitor,  the  two  brothers  took  the  part 
of  the  former  againft  the  latter  ;  and  fome  blood  being 
ftied  in  the  fray,  the  adverfe  party,  to  be  revenged  on 
Romulus  and  Remus  (for  fo  the  twins  were  called),  on 
the  feftival  of  Lupercalia,  furprifed  Remus,  and  carried 
him  before  Numitor,  to  be  punilhed  according  to  his 
deferts.  But  Numitor  feeling  himfelf  touched  in  the 
prifoner’s  favour,  alked  him  where  he  was  born,  and 
who  were  his  parents.  His  anfwer  immediately  ftruck 
Numitor  with  a  lively  remembrance  of  his  two  grand- 
fans  ;  their  age,  which  was  about  \  8  years,  agreed  with 
the  time  when  the  two  infants  were  expofed  upon  the 
Tiber ;  and  there  needed  no  more  to  change  his  anger 
into  tendernefs. 

In  the  mean  time  Romulus,  eager  to  refeue  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  purfue  thofe  who  had  carried  him  off,  was 
preparing  to  be  revenged  on  them ;  but  Faullulus  dif- 
3  fuaded 
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Rome  fuaded  him  from  it ;  and  on  that  occafion,  difclofmg  to 
—y“'  him  his  birth,  awakened  in  his  breaft  fentiments  worthy 
of  his  extraction.  He  refolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  delivering  of  his  mother  and  grandfather  from 
opprefllon.  With  this  view  he  affembled  the  country 
people,  over  whom  he  had  affumed  a  kind  of  fovereign- 
ty,  and  engaged  them  to  come  to  the  city  on  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day,  and  enter  it  by  different  gates,  provided 
with  arms,  which  they  were  to  conceal.  While  Ro¬ 
mulus  was  thus  difpofing  every  thing  for  the  execution 
of  his  defign,  Numitor  made  the  fame  difcovery  to  Re¬ 
mus  concerning  his  parents,  and  the  opprellions  they 
groaned  under  ;  which  fo  fired  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  embark  irt  any  enterprife.  But  Numitor  took  care 
to  moderate  the  tranfports  of  his  grandfon,  and  only 
defired  him  to  acquaint  his  brother  with  what  he  had 
heard  from  him,  and  to  fend  him  to  his  houfe.  Ro¬ 
mulus  foon  came,  and  was  followed  by  Fauftulus,  who 
took  withrhim  the  trough  or  fkiff  in  which  the  twins  had 
been  expofed,  to  (how  it  to  Numitor :  but,  as  the  fhep- 
herd  betrayed  an  air  of  concern  and  earneftnefs  in  his 
looks,  he  was  (topped  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  led  before 
Amulius,  and  examined  concerning  his  burden.  It 
was  eafily  known  by  its  make  and  infcription,  which 
was  Hill  legible  ;  and  therefore  Fauftulus  owned  what  it 
was,  and  confeffed  that  the  twins  were  living ;  but,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  pretended  that  they  were  feeding 
flocks  in  a  remote  defert.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
ufurper’s  death  being  refolved  on,  Remus  undertook  to 
raife  the  city,  and  Romulus  to  inveft  the  king’s  palace. 
The  country  people  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
formed  themfelves  into  companies  each  confifling  of  i  oo 
men.  They  had  no  other  enfigns  but  bundles  of  hay 
hanging  upon  long  poles,  which  the  Latins  at  that  time 
called  manipuli  ;  and  hence  came  the  name  of  manipu • 
l ares ,  originally  given  to  troops  railed  ?in  the  country. 
With  this  tumultuous  army  Romulus  befet  the  avenues 
of  the  palace,  forced  the  guard,  and  having  killed  the 
tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned  42  years,  reflored  his 
grandfather  Numitor  to  the  throne. 

.  Affairs  being  thus  fettled  at  Alba,  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  by  the  advice  of  Numitor,  undertook  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  new  colony.  The  king  bellowed  on  them 
thofe  lands  near  the  Tiber  where  they  had  been 
brought  up,  fupplied  them  with  all  manner  of  inftru- 
ments  for  breaking  up  ground,  with  (laves,  and  beads 
of  burden,  and  granted  full  liberty  to  his  fubje&s  to 
join  them.  Hereupon  moft  of  the  Trojans,  of  whom 
there  dill  remained  50  families  in  Auguflus’s  time, 
chofe  to  follow  the  fortune  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  as 
did  alfo  the  inhabitants  of  Pallantium  and  Saturnia, 
two  fmall  towns.  For  the  more  fpeedy  carrying  on  of 
the  work,  it  was  thought  proper  to  divide  thofe  who 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  building  of  the  city  into 
two  companies,  one  under  the  command  of  Romulus, 
the  other  of  Remus ;  but  this  divifion,  which  was  de- 
figned  purely  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
that  the  two  parties  might  work  by  way  of  emulation, 
gave  birth  to  two  fa&ions,  and  produced  a  jealonfy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers,  which  broke  out  when  they 
came  to  choofe  a  place  for  the  building  of  their  new 
city ;  for  Remus  was  for  the  Aventine,  and  Romulus 
•for  the  Palatine  mount.  Upon  which,  the  matter  be¬ 
ing  referred  to  their  grandfather,  he  advifed  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  to  have  recourfe  to  the  gods,  and  to 
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put  an  end  to  the  difpute  by  augury,  to  which  he  was  Rome, 

himfelf  greatly  addi&ed.  The  day  appointed  for  the  - - - * 

ceremony  being  come,  the  brothers  polled  themfelves 
each  upon  his  hill ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  whoever 
fhould  fee  the  firft  flight,  or  the  greateil  number,  of 
vultures,  (hould  gain  his  caufe.  After  the  two  rivals 
had  waited  fome  time  for  the  appearance  of  a  favour¬ 
able  omen,  Romulus,  before  any  had  appeared,  fent  to 
acquaint  his  brother  that  he  had  feen  fome  vultures  ; 
but  Remus,  having  adlually  feen  fix,  while  his  brother’s 
meffengers  were  yet  on  their  way,  haftened,  011  their  ar¬ 
rival,  to  mount  Palatine,  to  examine  the  truth  of  what 
they  had  told  him.  Fie  had  no  fooner  got  thither,  than 
by  an  unexpected  good  fortune  twelve  vultures  appear¬ 
ed  to  Romulus.  Thefe  he  immediately  fhowed  to  his 
brother ;  and,  tranfported  with  joy,  defired  him  to 
judge  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  what  his  meffengers  had 
told  him.  However,  Remus  difeovered  the  deceit  ; 
and,  being  told  that  Romulus  had  not  feen  the  twelve 
vultures  till  after  he  had  feen  fix,  he  infilled  on  the  time 
of  his  feeing  them,  and  the  other  on  the  number  of 
birds  he  had  feen.  This  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  brothers ;  and,  their  parties  being  divided, 
while  each  man  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  leader,  the 
difpute  grew  fo  warm,  that,  from  words  they  came  at 
length  to  blows.  The  (hepherd  Fanil  ulus,  who  was 
equally  dear  to  both  the  brothers,  endeavouring  to 
part  the  combatants,  was  by  an  unknown  hand  laid 
dead  on  the  fpot.  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  Remus  D-ath  of 
likewife  loll  his  life  in  the  fray;  but  the  greater  num-^cmu*‘ 
ber  place  his  death  later,  and  fay  that  he  was  killed  by 
one  Fabius,  for  having,  in  derifion,  leaped  over  the 
wall  of  the  new  city  :  but  Livy  fays,  the  more  com¬ 
mon  report  was,  that  Remus  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother. 

Romulus,  being  now  head  of  the  colony,  by  having  Foundanon 
got  the  better  of  his  brother’s  party  in  the  late  engage-0^  Rorac‘ 
meat,  applied  his  thoughts  wholly  to  the  building  of 
the  city,  which  he  propofed  to  call  after  his  own  name. 

He  chofe  mount  Palatine  for  its  fituation,  and  perform¬ 
ed  all  thofe  ceremonies  which  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Hetrurians  had  introduced.  He  firff  offered  facrinces 
to  the  gods,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  do  the  fame  ; 
and  from  that  time  decreed,  that  eagles  (hould  be  the 
aufpices  of  his  new  colony.  After  this,  great  fires  were 
kindled  before  their  tents,  and  all  the  people  leaped 
through  the  flames  to  purify  themfelves.  When  this 
ceremony  was  over,  they  dug  a  trench  round  the  fpot 
where  the  affemblies  of  the  people  were  afterwards 
held,  and  threw  into  it  the  firft- fruits  of  whatever  they 
were  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  for  food  :  every  man  of  the 
colony  was  ordered  to  call  into  the  fame  trench  an 
handful  of  earth,  brought  either  from  his  own  or  fome 
neighbouring  country.  The  trench  they  called  Mundus , 
that  is,  the  world ,  and  made  it  the  centre  round  which 
the  city  was  to  be  built.  Then  Romulus,  yoking  an 
ox  and  a  cow  to  a  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was 
brafs,  marked  out,  by  a  deep  furrow,  the  whole  compafs 
of  the  city.  Thefe  two  animals,  the  fymbols  of  marri- 
age,  by  which  cities  are  peopled,  were  afterwards  (lain 
upon  the  altar.  All  the  people  followed  the  plough, 
throwing  inwards  the  clods  of  earth  which  the  plough- 
fhare  fometimes  turned  outwards.  Wherever  a  gate 
was  to  be  made,  the  plough  was  lifted  up,  and  carried  ; 
and  her.ee  came  the  Latin  word  porta ,  “  a  gate,”  de- 
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Rome,  rived  from  the  verb  portare ,  (<  to  carry.”  As  mount 

- — « - '  Palatine  flood  by  itfelf,  the  whole  was  inclofed  within 

the  line  made  by  the  plough,  which  formed  almoft  the 
figure  of  a  fquare  ;  whence,  by  DIonyfius  Halicarnaf- 
fenfis,  it  is  called  Roma  Quadrat  a. 

As  to  the  exad  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  there 
is  a  great  difagreement  among  hiflorians  and  chronolo- 
gers.  Fabius  Pi&or,  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Roman 
writers,  places  it  in  the  end  of  tlie  feventh  Olympiad  ; 
that  is,  according  to  the  computation  of  Ufher,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  32 56,  of  the  flood  1600,  and  748 
before  the  Chriflian  aera.  The  Romans,  if  '  c  may  fo 
call  them,  began  to  build,  as  Plutarch  and  others  in¬ 
form  us,  on  the  ?\  ft  of  April ;  which  day  was  then 
confecrated  to  Pales,  goddefs  of  the  fhepherds  ;  'whence 
the  feflival  of  Pales,  and  that  of  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  were  afterwards  jointly  celebrated  at  Rome.  .  . 

When  Rome  had  received  the  utmofl  perfe&ion 
which  its  poor  and  rude  founder  could  give  it,  it 
confided  of  about  icoo  houfes,  or  rather  huts;  and 
was  properly  fpeaking  a  beggarly  village,  whereof 
the  principal  inhabitants  followed  the  plough,  being 
obliged  to  cultivate  v,  ith  their  own  hands  the  ungrateful 
foil  of  a  barren  country  which  they  had  fhared  among 
themfelves.  Even  the  walls  of  Romulus’s  palace  were 
made  of  rufhes,  and  covered  with  thatch.  As  every 
one  had  cliofen  his  ground  to  build  upon,  without  any 
regard  to  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  the 
ftreets,  if  we  may  fo  call  them,  were  both  crooked  and 
narrow.  In  fhort,  Rome,  till  it  was  rebuilt  alter  the 
burning  of  it  by  the  Gauls,  was  rather  a  diforderly  heap 
of  huts,  than  a  city  built  with  any  regularity  or  order. 

As  foon  as  the  building  of  the  city  was  finifhed,  Ro¬ 
mulus  affembled  the  people,  and  defired  them  to  choofe 
what  kind  of  government  they  would  obey.  At  that 
time  monarchy  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  Romulus  was  ele&ed  king.  Before  he 
afcended  the  throne,  however,  he  confulted  die  will  of 
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the  gods  by  augury  ;  and  having  received  a  favourable 
anfwer,  it  thence  became  an  eflabliflied  cuftom  to  have 
recourfe  to  augury  before  the  raffing  any  one  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  king,  pried,  or  any  public  employment.  After 
this  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  edablifhment  of  good  or¬ 
der  and  Subordination  among  his  fubjefts.  He  put  on 
a  habit  of  diftin&ion  for  himfelf,  appointed  1  2  li£ors 
to  attend  him  as  guards,  divided  his  fubje&s,  who  at  this 
time  confided  only  of  33,000  men,  into  curia ,  decuri*. 
patricians ,  plebeians ,  patrons ,  clients,  &c.  for  an  account 
of  which,  fee  thefe  articles  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet.  After  this  he  formed  a  fenate  confiding 
of  100  perfons,  chofen  from  among  the  patricians  ;  and 
a  guard  of  300  young  men  called  celeres ,  who  attended 
the  king,  and  fought  either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback  as 
Qccafion  required.  The  king’s  office  at  home  was  to 
take  care  of  religious  affairs,  to  be  the  guardian  of  laws 
and  cudoms ;  to  decide  the  weightier  caufes  between 
man  and  man,  referring  thofe  of  fmaller  moment  to  the 
fenate  ;  to  call  together  the  fenators,  and  affemble  the 
•  people,  firft  delivering  his  own  opinion  concerning 
the  affair  he  propofed,  and  then  ratifying  by  his  confent 
what  was  agreed  on  by  the  majority.  Abroad,  and  in 
the  time  of  war,  he  was  to  command  the  army  with  ab- 
folute  authority,  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  money. 
The  fenate  were  not  only  to  be  judges  in  matters  of  imall 


importance,  but  to  debate  and  refolve  upon  fuch  public  Rome, 
affairs  as  the  king  propofed,  and  to  determine  them  by  v— 
a  plurality  of  voices.  The  people  were  allowed  to 
create  magillrates,  ena£l  laws,  and  refolve  upon  any  war 
which  the  king  propofed  ;  but  in  all  thefe  things  the 
confent  of  the  fenate  was  neceffary. 

Romulus  next  proceeded  to  fettle  the  religious  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  people.  Many  of  the  Trojan  and  Phry¬ 
gian  deities  were  added  to  thofe  whom  the  Aborigines 
or  Italian  natives  already  wordlipped.  He  chofe  priefts, 
inftituted  feftivals,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular 
fyftem  of  religion  ;  after  which,  as  his  colony  was  ftill 
thinly  peopled,  he  opened  an  afylum  for  fugitive  flaves, 
homicides,  outlaws,  and  debtors.  Thefe,  however,  lie 
did  not  at  firft  receive  within  the  walls,  but  appointed 
for  their  habitation  the  hill  Saturnius  called  afterwards 
Capitol  in  us,  on  which  he  ere&ed  a  temple  to  a  divinity 
of  his  own  invention,  whom  he  named  the  dfylean  god , 
under  whofe  prote&ion  all  criminals  were  to  live  fecure- 
ly.  But  afterwards,  when  the  city  was  enlarged,  the 
afylum  was  inclofed  within  the  walls,  and  thofe  who 
who  dwelt  in  it  included  among  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

When  Romulus  had  thus  fettled  every  thing  relating  Rape  0f  the 
to  his  new  colony,  it  was  found  that  a  fupply  of  wo-  Sabiae  wo¬ 
men  was  wanting  to  perpetuate  its  duration.  Thisoc-mCl1* 
cafioned  fome  difficulty  ;  for  the  neighbouring  nations 
refufed  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  fuch  a 
crew  of  vagabonds  as  had  fettled  in  Rome  ;  wherefore 
Romulus  at  laft  refolved  on  theTollowing  expedient.  By 
the  advice  of  his  grandfather  Numitor,  and  with  the  con¬ 
fent  of  the  fenate,  he  proclaimed  a  folemn  feaft  and  pub¬ 
lic  games  in  honour  of  the  Equeftrian  Neptune  called 
Con/us.  This  oecaiioned  a  great  concourfe  of  people, 
who  flocked  from  the  adjacent  parts  to  behold  thefe 
pompous  {hows,  together  with  the  new  city.  But,  in 
the  midft  of  the  folemnity,  the  Romans,  rufhing  in 
with  their  fwords  drawn,  feized  all  the  young  women,  to 
the  number  of  683,  for  whom  Romulus  chofe  hufbands. 

Among  all  thofe  who  were  thus  feized,  only  one  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  named  Herfilia,  was  found ;  and  Romulus 
is  faid  to  have  kept  her  for  himfelf. 

This  violence  foon  brought  on  a  war  with  the  neigh-  0cca^n# 
bouring  nations.  Acron  king  of  Caenina,  a  city 
the  confines  of  Latium,  having  entered  into  a  league  the  neigh- 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Cruftuminum  and  Antemnse,  bouring  na- 
invaded  the  Roman  territories.  Romulus  marched tions* 
againft  them  without  delay,  defeated  the  confederate 
army,  killed  their  king  in  fingle  combat,  decreed  himfelf 
a  triumph,  and  confecrated  the  fpoils  of  Acron  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  Feretrius,  under  the  name  of  Opima  Spolia .  The 
city  of  Caenina  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  where  they  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  citizens.  Tlie  king  then  marched 
with  one  legion  (confifting  at  this  time  of  3000  foot 
and  300  horfe)  againft  the  Cruftumini  and  Antemnates, 
both  of  whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  and  tranfplanted  the 
inhabitants  to  Rome  ;  which  being  incapable  of  holding 
fuch  a  number,  Romulus  took  in  the  hill  Saturnius  Rome  ex* 
above-mentioned,  on  the  top  of  which  he  built  a  cita-  ar£e 
del,  committing  the  care  of  it  to  a  noble  Roman  named 
Tarpeius .  The  citadel  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  with 
ramparts  and  towers,  which  equally  commanded  the 
city  and  country.  From  the  foot  of  the  hill  Saturnius 
a  wall  was  carried  on  quite  to  the  Tiber,  and  a  gate 
6  opened 
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Home,  opened  m  it  named  CarmentaUs}  from  C&rmenta  the  mo* 
v— -v~"  ther  of  Evander,  who  either  lived  there,  or  had  fome 
chapel  or  altar  ere&ed  to  her. 

Romulus  had  now  become  fo  formidable  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  had  fo  well  effablifhed  his  reputation  for 
clemency,  that  feveral  cities  of  Hetruria  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  him.  Ccelius,  an  Hetrurian  general,  led 
the  troops  under  his  command  to  Rome,  and  fettled  on 
an  hill  near  the  city,  whieh  from  him  took  the  name 
of  Mount  Callus.  The  Sabines,  however,  not  in  the 
leaft  difmayed  at  this  increafe  of  the  Roman  forces, 
fent  a  deputation  to  Romulus,  demanding  reilitution 
of  the  young  women  who  had  been  carried  off ;  and, 
upon  his  refufal,  marched  to  Rome  with  an  army  of 
^  25,000  foot  and  1000  horfe,  under  the  command  of 

Invasion  of  their  king  Titus  Tatius.  Romulus,  having  received 
the  Sabme?.  fupplies  from  Numitor  and  from  Hetruria,  likewife 
took  the  field,  with  20,000  foot  and  800  horfe,  with 
whom  he  feized  an  advantageons  poft,  and  fortified 
himfelf  fo  ftrongly,  that  he  could  not  be  attacked.  The 
Sabine  monarch,  perceiving  the  military  (kill  of  Ro¬ 
mulus,  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  event ;  but  was 
*4  extricated  out  of  his  difficulties  by  the  treaehery  of 
T!fC  cltf^c‘Tarpeia  daughter  to  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  who 
^  *  agreed  to  betray  that  important  fortrefs  to  the  enemy, 
on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the  bracelets 
which  the  Sabines  wore  on  their  left  arms.  But  when 
once  they  beeame  mailers  of  this  important  place,  they 
are  faid  to  have  cruflied  Tarpeia  under  the  weight  of 
their  bucklers,  pretending  that  thus  they  difcharged 
their  promife,  as  they  wore  their  bucklers  alfo  on  their 
left  arms.  The  poffeffion  of  the  citadel  enabled  the 
Sabines  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  fuccefs ;  but, 
at  laft,  in  a  general  engagement,  they  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  driven  back  into  the  citadel,  whither 
they  were  purfued  by  the  Romans,  who  expelled  to 
have  retaken  that  important  poll ;  but  the  enemy,  roll¬ 
ing  down  great  flones  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  wound¬ 
ed  Romulus  on  the  head,  fo  that  he  was  carried  in- 
fenfible  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  his  troops  were  repulfed,  and  purfued  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome.  However,  the  king  foon  recovering 
himfelf,  encouraged  his  routed  troops,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  into  the  citadel.  But  while  the  two  na¬ 
tions  were  thus  fiercely  contending,  the  women,  for 
whofe  caufe  the  war  had  been  commenced,  undertook 
the  office  of  mediators ;  and  having  obtained  leave  from 
the  fenate,  marched  in  a  body  to  the  camp  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  where  they  pleaded  the  caufe  of  their  hufbands 
fo  effe&ually,  that  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  two 
nations  was  fet  on  foot,  and  a  peace  was  at  lait  con- 
Peaf/con-  on  following  terms.  1.  That  the  twxa 

eluded,  and  kings  fhould  refide  and  reign  jointly  at  Rome.  2.  That 
the  two  na- the  city  fhould  flill,  from  Romulus,  be  called  Rome; 
UcT  ^  kUt  tlie  inhabitants  Quirites,  a  name  till  then  peculiar 
l  to  the  Sabines.  3.  That  the  two  nations  fhould  be¬ 
come  one ;  and  that  the  Sabines  fhould  be  made  free 
in  Rome,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zens.  As  Rome  was  chiefly  indebted  for  this  increafe 
of  her  power  and  fplendor  to  the  Sabine  women,  honour¬ 
able  privileges  and  marks  of  diflin&ion  were  allowed 
them.  Every  one  was  commanded  to  give  way  to  them  ; 
in  capital  caufes  they  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  judges  ;  and  their  children  were 
allowed  to  wear  a  golden  ball  hanging  from  their  p.ecks> 


and  a  particular  kfnd  of  robe  called  pratexta^  to  diflin-  Rome, 
guifh  them  from  the  vulgar, 

The  two  kings  reigned  with  great  harmony  for  the 
fpace  of  five  years;  during  which  time  the  only  military 
exploit  they  accomplifhed  was  the  redu&ion  of  the  city 
of  Cameria,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Rome.  Four  thou- 
fand  of  the  Camerini  were  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  and 
a  Roman  colony  fent  to  repeople  Cameria ;  foon  after  ^ 
which  the  Sabine  king  was  murdered  by  the  Lavinians,  Tatiusmur- 
on  account  of  his  granting  prote&ion  to  fome  of  hisdertd, 
friends  who  had  ravaged  their  territories.  The  Lavi¬ 
nians,  fearing  the  refentment  of  Romulus,  delivered  up 
the  affaflins  into  his  hands ;  but  he  fent  them  back  un- 
puniflied,  which  gave  occafion  to  fufpe£t  that  he  to 
not  difpleafed  with  the  death  of  his  colleague. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  Rome  was  affli£led 
with  famine  and  peflilenee,  which  encouraged  the  Ca¬ 
merini  to  revolt ;  but  Romulus  marching  againft  them 
fuddenly,  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  6000  men. 

After  which  he  attacked  the  Fidenates,  whofe  city 
flood  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  took  their  capital, 
and  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  This  drew  upon  him 
the  refentment  of  the  Veientes,  a  powerful  nation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  claimed  Fideme  as  within 
their  jurifdi&ion  ;  but  their  forces  being  defeated  in 
two  engagements,  and  a  great  number  of  them  taken 
prifoners,  they  were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  Romulus 
granted  them  a  truee  for  100  years,  on  condition  tljat 
they  delivered  to  him  feven  fmall  towns  on  the  Tiber, 
together  with  fome  falt-pits  near  the  mouth  of  that  ri¬ 
ver,  and  fent  50  of  their  chief  citizens  as  hollages 
to  Rome.  The  prifoners  taken  in  this  war  were  all  fold 
for  fiaves. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  life  of  Romulus  was  fpent 
in  making  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  being  elated  with 
fuccefs,  he  began  to  enlarge  the  bounds  formerly  fet 
to  his  prerogative,  and  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner.  He  paid  no  longer  any  regard  to  the  voice  of  the 
fenate,  but  aflembled  them  only  for  form’s  fake  to  ratify 
his  commands.  The  fenate  therefore  confpired  to  de- 
llroy  him,  and  accomplifhed  their  puipofe  while  he 
was  reviewing  his  troops.  A  violent  ftorm  of  hail  and 
thunder  difperfed  the  army  ;  and  the  fenators  taking 
this  opportunity,  when  they  were  left  alone  with  the 
king,  inflantly  killed  him,  and  conveyed  his  body  out  2 
of  fight.  Some  writers  tell  us,  that,  the  better  to  And  like- 
conceal  the  fa£l,  they  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  caeh  of  wifeRomu- 
them  carrying  away  a  part  under  his  robe ;  after  whieh  *us‘ 
they  told  the  multitude,  that  their  king  v  as  on  a  hid¬ 
den  furrounded  by  flame,  and  fnatched  up  into  heaven. 

This  flratagem,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  foldiery, 
and  violent  diflurbances  w  ere  about  to  enfue,  w  hen  Julius 
Proculus,  a  fenator  of  great  diftin&ion,  having  affem- 
bled  the  Curiae,  told  them  that  Ronmlus  had  appear¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  enjoined  him  to  acquaint  the  people,  that 
their  king  was  returned  to  the  gods  from  whom  he 
originally  came,  but  that  he  would  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
pitious  to  them  under  the  name  of  Quirinus  ;  and  to 
the  truth  of  this  flory  Julius  fwore. 

Romulus  reigned,  according  to  the  common  com¬ 
putation,  37  years:  but  fome  hillorians  reduce  the 
length  of  his  reign  to  little  more  than  1 7  ;  it  being 
very  unlikely,  as  they  obferve,  that  a  prince  of  fuch 
an  a&ive  difpofition  fhould  perform  nothing  w  orthy  of 
T  t  2  record 
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Rome,  record  during  a  period  of  20  years. 

— —  however,  the  death  of  Romulus  v,  as  followed  by  an  in- 
H*' death  terregnum,  during  which  the  fenators,  to  prevent  anar- 
followed  by  chy  and  confufion,  took  the  government  into  their 
an  interreg.  own  hands.  Tatius  added  another  hundred  to  that 
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body ;  and  thefe  200  fenators  divided  themfelves  into 
decuries  or  tens.  Thefe  decuries  drew  lots  which 
fhoiild  govern  firft ;  and  the  decury  to  whofe  lot  it  fell 
enjoyed  the  fupreme  authority  for  five  days  ;  yet  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  one  perfon  only  of  the  governing 
decury  had  the  enfigns  of  fovereignty  at  a  time.  To  thefe 
another  decury  fucceeded,  each  of  them  fitting*  on  the 
throne  in  his  turn,  &c.  But  the  people  foon  growing 
weary  of  fuch  frequent  change  of  matters,  obliged  the 
fenate  to  refolve  on  the  election  of  a  king.  The  fe- 
nate  referred  the  eledtion  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
to  the  fenate,  who  at  latt  undertook  the  talk.  Some 
difficulties,  however,  occurred :  the  Romans  did .  not 
choofe  to  be  fubjedt  to  a  Sabine  ;  and  the  Sabines, 
as  they  had  been  fubjedt  to  Romulus  after  the  death 
of  Tatius,  infilled  that  the  king  fhould  be  chofen  out 
of  their  nation.  At  lafl  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king 
fhould  be  a  Sabine,  but  that  the  Romans  fhould  make 
the  choice. 

In  confequence  of  this  determination,  the  Romans 
elected  Numa  Pompilius,  an  auftere  philofopher,  who 
had  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius  the  late 
king.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  gave  himfelf  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  philofophy  and  fuperflition,  wandering 
from  folitude  to  folitude,  in  fearch  of  facred  woods 
and  fountains,  which  gave  the  people  a  great  ©pinion 
of  his  fandtity.  The  philofopher  at  firft  rejected  the 
offer  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  being  at  laft  prevailed  upon, 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations,  and  had  his  election  unanimoufly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fenate. 

The  reign  of  Numa  is  by  no  means  memorable  for 
battles  or  conquefts.  He  was  averfe  to  war  ;  and  made 
it  his  ftudy  to  foften  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  exalt  them  to  fuperiority  over  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  He  difmiffed  the  celeres,  encouraged  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  divided  the  citizens  into  diftindl  bodies  of 
tradefmen.  This  laft  meafure  he  took  on  purpofe  to 
abolifh  the  diftindlion  between  Romans  and  Sabines, 
which  had  hitherto  rent  the  city  into  two  factions; 
and  this  effectually  anfwered  his  end :  for  now  all  of 
each  particular  profeffion,  whether  Romans  or  Sabines, 
were  obliged  to  affociate  together,  and  had  each  their 
refpedtive  courts  and  privileges.  In  this  divifion  the 
inuficians  held  the  firft  rank,  becaufe  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  offices  of  religion*  The  goldfmiths,  car¬ 
penters,  curriers,  dyers,  taylors,  &c.  formed  alfo  di- 
ftindt  communities  ;  and  were  allowed  to  make  bye¬ 
law’s  among  themfelves,  to  have  their  own  feftivals,  par¬ 
ticular  facrifices,  &c. 

Though  Numa  himfelf  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to  have 
had  pretty  juft  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  ne- 
verthelefs  added  innumerable  fuperftitions  to  thofe  he 
found  in  Rome.  He  divided  the  minifters  of  religion 
into  eight  claffes,  appointing  to  each  their  office  with 
the  greateft  precifion  ;  he  eredted  a  temple  to  Janus, 
the  fymbol  of  prudence,  which  was  to  remain  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  be  fhut  in  time  of  peace.  Ano¬ 
ther  temple  was  eredted  to  Bona  Fides  ;  and  he  in¬ 
vented  a  new  kind  of  deities  called  Dll  Ter  mini ,  or 
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Be  this  as  it  will,  boundaries,  which  he  caufed  to  be  placed  on  the  bor-  Rome, 

ders  of  the  Roman  ftate,  and  of  each  man’s  particular  — -v— — ^ 
lands. — The  laft  reformation  wdiich  Numa  undertook, 
was  that  of  the  kalendar.  Romulus  had  divided  his 
year  into  ten  months,  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
had  no  certain  or  equal  number  of  days ;  fome  con- 
fifting  of  20,  fome  of  35,  & c.  However,  by  other 
hiftorians,  we  are  informed  that  he  allotted  to  March, 

May,  Quintilis,  and  O&ober,  31  days  ;  to  April,  June, 

Sextilis,  November,  and  December  30  ;  making  in  all 
304  days.  But  Numa  being  better  acquainted  wTith  the 
celeftial  motions,  added  to  thefe  the  two  months  of 
January  and  February.  To  compofe  thefe  two  months 
he  added  50  days  to  the  304;  and  thus  made  the  year 
anfwer  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon.  He  then  took  fix 
more  from  the  months  that  had  even  days  ;  and  added 
one  day  merely  out  of  fuperftition,  that  the  year  might 
prove  fortunate ;  for  the  pagans  looked  upon  even 
numbers  as  unlucky,  but  imagined  odd  numbers  to  be 
fortunate.  However,  he  could  make  out  no  more 
than  28  for  February,  and  therefore  that  month  was 
always  reckoned  unlucky  among  the  Romans.  Be- 
fides  this,  he  obferved  the  difference  between  the  folar 
and  lunar  year  to  be  1 1  days  ;  and  to  remedy  the  in¬ 
equality,  he  added  an  intercalary  month  named  Mer- 
cedinus  or  Mercedonius ,  of  22  days  every  two  years  : 
but  as  he  knew  alfo  that  the  folar  year  confifled  of 
365  days  6  hours,  he  ordered  that  every  fourth  year 
the  month  Mercedinus  fhould  confift  of  23  days.  The 
care  of  thefe  intercalations  was  left  to  the  priefts,  who 
left  out  or  put  in  the  intercalary  day  or  month  as  they 
imagined  it  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky  ;  and  by  that  means 
created  fuch  confufion,  that  the  feftivals  came  in  procefs 
of  time  to  be  kept  at  a  feafon  quite  oppofite  to  what 
they  had  been  formerly. 

Thefe  are  all  the  remarkable  tranfadtions  of  the  3UCCee(jed 
reign  of  Numa,  which  is  faid  to  have  continued  43  ^  rullu* 
years ;  though  fome  think  that  its  duration  could  not  Hoftilius, 
be  above  15'  or  16.  His  death  was  followed  by  a 
fhort  interregnum ;  after  which  Tullus  Hoftilius,  the 
fon  or  grandfon  of  the  famous  Herfilia,  was  unani¬ 
moufly  chofen  king.  Being  of  a  bold  and  fiery  tem¬ 
per,  he  did  not  long  continue  to  imitate  his  peaceful 
predeceffor.  The  Albans,  indeed,  foon  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  exercifing  his  martial  difpofition.  Cce- 
lius,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Livy,  Clui/ius ,  who  was  at 


the  head  of  the  Alban  republic,  jealous  of  the  grow- 
ing  greatnefs  of  Rome,  privately  commiffioned  fome 
of  the  mod  indigent  of  his  fubjedts  to  wafte  the  Ro¬ 
man  territory  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  a  Roman  ar¬ 
my  entered  the  territories  of  Alba,  engaged  the  rob¬ 
bers,  killed  many,  and  took  a  great  number  prisoners. 

A  war  foon  commenced,  in  confequence  of  this,  be-  ^  3*^ 
tween  the  two  nations  ;  but  when  the  armies  camew]th  tJie 
in  fight  of  each  other,  their  ardour  cooled,  neither  Albans, 
of  them  feeming  inclined  to  come  to  an  engage¬ 
ment.  This  inaction  railed  a  great  difeontent  in  the 
Alban  army  againft  Cluilius ;  infomuch  that  he  came 
to  a  refolution  of  giving  battle  to  the  Romans  next 
morning,  or  of  ftorming  their  trenches  if  they  fhould 
decline  it.  Next  morning,  however,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  ;  after  which  the  Albans  chofe  in  his 
head  one  Mettus  Fuffetius,  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
hatred  to  the  Roman  name,  as  Cluilius  had  been  be* 
fore  him.  Fuffetius,  however  continued  in  the  fame 
5  ftate 
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g  ,rne.  date  of  ina£ivity  as  his  predeceflbr,  until  he  recei-  Medulla,  a  ftrorig  city  of  the  Latins;  after  which  he  Romgt  ^ 

v -  ved  certain  intelligence  that  the  Veientes  and  Fide-  waged  a  fuccefsfnl  war  with  the  Sabines,  whofe. union  y 

nates  had  refolved  to  deftroy  both  Romans  and  Albans  with  the  Romans  fee  ms  lo  have  ceafed  with  the  time  of 

when  they  fhould  be  weakened  by  a  battle.  FufFe-  Numa..  This  was  the  lad  of  his  martial  exploits  5  af- 

tius  then  refolved  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  ter  which  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  but  that  he  be- 

the  Romans  5.  and,  having  obtained  a  conference  with  came  extremely  fuperflitious  in  his  advanced  years, 

Tullus,  both  feemed  equally  defirous  of  avoiding  the  giving  ear  to  many  foolifh  dories,  as  that  it  rained 

calamities  of  war.  But,  in  order  to  edablifh  the  peace  dones,  that  miraculous  voices  were  heard  from  heaven, 

on  the  mod  perfedl  foundation,  Tullus  propofed  that  &c.  and  for  this  he  appointed  nine  days  expiatory 
all,  or  at  lead  the  chief  families  in  Alba,  fhould  re-  facrifices  ;  whence  it  became  a  cudom  to  appoint  nine 
move  to  Rome  ;  or,  in  cafe  they  were  unwilling  to  days  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  gods  as  often  as  men 
leave  their  native  city,  that  one  common  council  fhould  were  alarmed  with  prodigies.  As  to  the  manner  of  ^ 
be  edablifhed  to  govern  both  cities,  under  the  direc-  his  death  authors  are  not  agreed.  Borne  tell  us  that  of 

tion  of  one  of  the  two  fovereigns.  Fuffetius  took  afide  he  was  killed  by  lightning,  together  with  his  wife,  Tullus, 

thofe  who  attended  him,,  to  confult  with  them  about  children,  and  his  whole  family  ; .  while  others  are  ofwho  is  fuc- 

this  propofal;  but  they,  though  willing  to  come  to  opinion  that  he  was  murdered  with  his  wife  and  chil-^^  y 

an  accommodation  with  Rome,  abfolutely  refufed  to  dren  by  Ancus  Martius  who  fucceeded  him.  He  died  jvi^rtius. 

leave  Alba.  The  only  difficulty  remaining,  then,  was  after  a  reign  of  33  years,  leaving  the  city  greatly  in¬ 
to  fettle  which  city  fhould  have  the  fuperiority  ;  and,  creafe.d,  but  the  dominions  much  the  fame  as  they  had 

as  this  could  not  be  determined  by  argument,  Tullus  been  in  the  time  of  Romulus.. 

propofed  to  determine  it  by  fingle  combat  betwixt  After  a  fhort  interregnum,  Ancus  Martius,  the 
hinifelf  and  Fuffetius.  This  propofal,  however,  the  Ah  grandfon  of  Numa  by  his  daughter  Pompilia,  and 
ban  general  thought  proper  to  decline;  and  it  was  at  Marcus  his  relation,  was  unanimoufly  chofen  by  the 
laft  agreed,  that  three  champions  fhould  be  chofen  out  people  and  fenate..  Though  naturally  inclined  to  war, 
of  each  camp  to  decide  the  difference.  This  produced  he  began  his  reign  with  attempting  to  reflore  the 

the  famous  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  ceremonies  of  Numa,  which  had  been  negle&cd  under 

by  which  the  fovereignty  was  decided  in  favour  of  Rome.  Tullus  Hoflilius.  Fie  endeavoured  alfo  to  draw  the 

See  Horatii.  attention  of  his  people  to  hufbandry  and  the  peaceful 

Tullus  now  refolved  to  call  the  Fidenates  to  an  etc-  arts  ;  advifing  them  to.  lay  afide  all  forts  of  violence, 
count  for  their  treacherous  behaviour  during  the  war  and  to  return  to  their  former  employments.  This 
with  Alba,  and  therefore  cited  them  to  appear  before  gained  him  the  affe&ions  of  his  fubje&s,  but  brought 
the  fenate  ;  but  they,  confcious  of  their  guilt,  refufed  upon  him  the  contempt  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
to  appear,  and  took  up  arms  in  conjunction  with  the  The  Latins,  pretending  that  tlieir  treaty  with  .  Rome 
Veientes.  F'uffetius,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  was  expired,  made  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories.. 

Tullus,  joined  him  with  the  Alban  troops;  but  the  Ancus,  after  ufing  the  ceremonies  dire&ed  by  Numa,  HJs  Warlike 
day  before  the  battle,  he  acquainted  the  principal  took  the  field  with  an  army  confiding  entirely  of<  new  exploits 
officers  with  his  defign,  which  was  to  fland  neuter  till  levied  troops,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Politorium,  Tille-  and  death, 
fortune  had  declared  for  one  fide,  and  then  to  join  na,  aud  Ficana,  tranfplanting  the  inhabitants  to  Rome, 
with  the  conqueror.  This  defign  being  approved,  A  new  colony  of  Latins  repeopled  Politorium  ;  but 
Fuffetius,  during  the  engagement,  retired  with  his  forces  Ancus.retook  the  place  next  year,  and  entirely  demo- 
to  a  neighbouring  eminence.  Tullus  perceived  his  lifhed  it.  He  then  laid  fiege  to  Medulia ;  which, 
treachery  ;  but  diffembling  his  uneafinefs,  told  his  men  though  it  had  been  ruined  by  Tullus  Hoflilius,  was 
that  Fuffetius  had  poffeffed  liimfelf  of  that  hill  by  his  now  flronger  than  ever..  It  fubmitted  after  a  fiege  of 
order,  and  that  he  was  from  thence  to  rufh  down  upon  four  years,  when  Ancus  found  himfeif  obliged  to  un- 
the  enemy.  The  Veientes,  in  the  mean  time,  who  dertake  a  fecond  expedition  againfl  Ficana,  which  he 
had  expeCled  that  Fuffetius  was  to  join  them,  were  had  before  reduced,  as  we  have  already  related  ;  arid 
difmayed,  and  the  Romans  obtained  the  vi&ory.  After  it  was  not  without  the  utmoll  difficulty  that  he  re- 
the  battle,  Tullus  returned  privately  to  Rome  in  the  duced  it  a  fecond  time.  After  this  he  defeated  the 
night ;  and  having  confulted  with  the  fenate  about  the  Latins  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  vanquifhed  the  Fidenates* 
treachery  of  Fuffetius,  returned  to  the  camp  by  break  Veientes,  and  Sabines  ;  and  having  taken  in  the  hill 
of  day.  He  then  detached  Horatius,  who  had  con-  Janie  alum  to  be  included  within  the  walls,  and  built  the 
quered  the  three  Curiatii,  with  a  chofen  body  of  horfe  port  of  Oflia,  he  died  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  foot,  to  demolifh  Alba,  as  had  been  concerted  at  Ancus  Martius  left  two  fons  behind  him,  one  an 
Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  he  commanded  both  the  infant,  and  the  other  about  15  years  of  age.  Both 
Roman  and  Alban  troops  to  attend  him  unarmed,  but  of  tliefe  he  put  under  the  tuition  of  Tarquin,  the  fon  of 
gave  private  orders  to  the  Romans  to  bring  their  fwords  a  rich  merchant  in  Coriuth,  who  had  fled  from  that  city 
concealed  under  their  garments.  When  they  were  af-  to  fecure  his  wealth  from  Cypfelus  tyrant  of  the  place, 
fembled,  he  laid  open  the  treachery  of  Fuffetius,  and  He  fettled  in  Tarquimi,  one  of  the  principal  citie3  jrlHjs^1]8 
Alba  de-  ordered  him  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horfes.  His  ac-  Hetruria  ;  but  finding  that  lie  could  not  there  attain  f ^planted 
mohfhed,  complices  were  all  put  to  the  fword  ;  and  the  inhabi-  to  auy  of  the  principal  polls  in  the  cityr  on  account  of  his  by  Xarquio 
and  the  in-  tants  of  Alba  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  ad-  foreign  extraction,  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  I. 
habitants  m[tt^  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  fome  of  them  had  been  gradually  raifed  to  the  rank  of  patrician  and 
to  Rome.  even  Emitted  to  the  fenate.  fenator.  The  death  of  Ancus  Martius  gave  him  an 

Tullus  now  turned  his  arms  againfl  Fidense,  which  opportunity  of  affumiug  the  regal  dignity,  and  fetting 
he  again  reduced  under  the  Roman  y  oke  ;  and  took  afide  his  pupils ;  und  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 

took 
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took  care  to  (Lengthen  his  party  in  the  fenate  by 
adding  another  hundred  to  that  body.  Theft  were 
called  fenatores  min o rum  gentium ,  becaiife  they  were  chofen 
out  of  the  plebeians  ;  however,  they  had  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  in  the  fenate  as  the  others,  and  their  children 
36  were  called  patricians „ 

Tarquin’s  Tarquin  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  predeceffor3 

fuccefs  in  either  in  his  inclination  or  abilities  to  carry  on  a  war. 

As  foon  as  he  afccnded  the  throne,  he  recommenced 
Eoftilities  with  the  Latins ;  from  whom  he  took  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Apiolas,  Cruftuminum,  Nomentum,  and  Colla- 
tia.  The  inhabitants  of  Apiolae  were  fold  for  (laves  ; 
but  thofe  of  Cruftuminum  and  Nomentum,  who  had 
fubmitted  after  their  revolt,  were  treated  with  great 
clemency.  The  inhabitants  of  Collatia  were  difarmed, 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  ;  the  fove- 
reignty  of  it,  in  the  mean  time,  being  given  to  Egerius, 
the  fan  of  Arunx,  Tarquin’s  brother ;  from  whence  he 
took  the  name  of  Collatinus ,  which  he  tranfmitted  to  his 
pofterity.  Corniculum,  another  city  of  Latium,  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  reduced  to  allies.  This  progrefs 
having  greatly  alarmed  the  Latins,  feveral  of  them  join¬ 
ed  their  forces  in  order  to  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable 
enemy  ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Fi- 
dense.  they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Rome ;  upon  which  the  Latins  having  held  a  national 
conference,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Hetrurians, 
and  again  took  the  field  with  a  very  numerous  army. 
But  Tarquin,  having  defeated  the  confederate  armies 
in  two  very  bloody  battles,  obliged  the  Latin  cities 
to  fubmit  to  a  kind  of  dependence  on  Rome  ;  and, 
having  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  built  the  circus 
maximus  with  the  fpoils  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
t  enemy. 

The  war  with  the  Latins  was  fcarce  ended,  when 
another  commenced  with  Hetruria.  This  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  molt  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  and  was  at 
that  time  divided  into  1 2  tribes  or  lucomonies.  Thefe 
appointed  a  national  affembly,  in  which  it  was  decreed 
that  the  whole  force  of  Hetruria  fhould  be  employed 
againft  Tarquin  ;  and  if  any  city  prefumed  only  to 
Hand  neuter,  it  fhould  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  na¬ 
tional  alliance.  Thus  a  great  army  was  raifed,  with 
which  they  ravaged  the  Roman  territory,  and  took 
Fidenae  by  the  treachery  of  fome  of  its  inhabitants. 
Tarquin,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  them  at 
firft,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  lofs  occafioned  by 
their  ravages  for  a  whole  year;  after  which  he  took 
the  field  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife.  The  Ro- 
•  man  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  under  the 
king  himfelf,  the  other  commanded  by  his  nephew 
Collatinus.  The  latter,  having  divided  his  forces  in 
order  to  plunder  the  country,  was  defeated  ;  but  Tar- 
quin,  in  two  engagements,  vanquifhed  the  army  which 
oppofed  him.  He  then  marched  againft  Fidense,  where 
he  gamed  a  third  battle  ;  after  which  he  took  the  city. 
Such  of  the  citizens  as  were  fufpefted  to  have  been 
concerned  in  betraying  it  to  the  enemy  were  whipped 
to  death  ;  the  reft  were  fent  into  banifhment,  and  their 
lands  divided  by  lot  among  the  Roman  foldiers.  Tar¬ 
quin  now  .haftened  to  oppofe  the  new  army  of  the 
Hetrurians  before  their  forces  could  be  properly  col- 
letted  ;  and  having  come  up  with  them  at  Eretum,  a 
place  about  10  miles  from  Rome,  defeated  them  with 
great  daughter,  for  which  viftory  he  was  decreed  a 


triumph  by  the  fenate  ;  while  the  enemy,  difneartened 
by  fo  many  misfortunes,  were  glad  to  fue  for  peace  5 
which  Tarquin  readily  granted,  upon  the  foie  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  owning  his  fuperiority  over  them.  InEn%nRof 
compliance  with  this,  the  Hetrurians  fent  him  all  the  royalty  fent 
enfigns  of  royalty  which  were  in  ufe  among  them,  viz,  him  by  the 
a  crown  of  gold,  a  throne  of  ivory,  a  feeptre  with  ^etrum&«. 
an  eagle  011  the  top  of  it,  a  tunic  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  palm-branchcs,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  purple  robe  enriched  with  flowers  of 
feveral  colours.  Tarquin,  however,  would  not  wear 
thefe  magnificent  ornaments  till  fuch  time  as  the  fenate 
and  people  had  confented  to  it  by  an  exprefs  law. 

He  then  applied  the  regalia  to  the  decoration  of  his 
triumph,  .and  never  afterwards  laid  them  afide.  In 
this  triumph  he  appeared  in  a  gilt  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  horfes,  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  and  a  tunic  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  feeptre 
in  his  hand,  attended  by  12  liftors  with  their  axes  and 
fafees. 

Tarquin,  having  now  obtained  fome  refpite  from 
war,  applied  himfelf  to  the  beautifying  and  ornament¬ 
ing  the  city.  He  built  the  walls  of  Rome  with  hewn 
ftone,  and  erefted  thofe  famous  common  fewers  which 
have  defervedly  been  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  Rome  at  this  time  contained  four  hills 
within  its  compafs,  viz.  the  Palatinus,  Tarpeius,  Qrn- 
rinalis,  and  Ccelius.  In  the  valleys  between  thefe  hills, 
the  rain-water  and  fprings  uniting,  formed  great  pools 
which  laid  under  water  the  ftreets  and  public  places.  38 
The  mud  likewife  made  the  way  impaffable,  infefted  Builcs  the 
the  air,  and  rendered  the  city  unhealthy.  Tarquin  £°™mon 
undertook  to  free  the  city  from  this  nuifance,  by  con- ornaments 
veying  off  thefe  waters  by  fubterraneous  channels  into  the  city, 
the  Tiber.  In  doing  this,  it  was  neceffary  to  cut  thro’ 
hills  and  rocks  a  channel  large  enough  for  a  navigable 
ftream,  and  covered  with  arches  ftrong  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  houfes,  which  were  frequently  built  upon 
them,  and  flood  as  firm  as  on  the  moft  folid  founda¬ 
tions.  All  thefe  arches  were  made  of  hard  ftone,  and 
neither  trouble  nor  expence  were  fpared  to  make  the 
work  durable.  Their  height  and  breadth  were  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  a  cart  loaded  with  hay  could  eafily  pafs 
through  them  under  ground.  The  expence  of  con- 
11  r u6ling  thefe  fewers  was  never  fo  thoroughly  under- 
ftood  as  when  it  became  neceffary  to  repair  them  ;  f6r 
then  the  cenfors  gave  no  lefs  than  1000  talents  to  the 
perfon  appointed  for  this  purpofe. 

Belides  thefe  great  works,  Tarquin  adorned  the  fo¬ 
rum,  furrounding  it  with  galleries  in  which  were  (hops 
for  tradefmen,  and  building  temples  in  it  for  the  youth 
of  both  fexes,  and  halls  for  the  adminiftration  of  pub¬ 
lic  juftice.  He  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  on  pretence  that  they  had  aflifted  the  Hetru¬ 
rians.  Both  armies  took  the  field,  and  came  to  an 
engagement  on  the  confines  of  Sabinia,  without  any 
confiderable  advantage  on  either  fide  ;  neither  was  any¬ 
thing  of  confcquence  done  during  the  whole  campaign. 

Tarquin  then,  confidering  with  himfelf  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  forces  were  very  deficient  in  cavalry,  refolved  to 
add  fome  new  bodies  of  knights  to  thofe  already  in- 
ftituted  by  Romulus.  But  this  projeft  met  with  great 
oppofition  from  the  fuperftitious  augurs,  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  divifion  of  horfe  into  three  bodies  had  been  de¬ 
termined  by  auguries ;  and  Aftius  Naevius,  the  chief  of 

the 
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Rome,  the  diviners  at  that  time,  violently  oppofed  the  king’s 
will.  On  this  Tarquin,  deiirous  to  expofe  the  deceit 
Adventure  Peopie>  fummoned  Nasvius  before  an  affembly 

of  Navi  )?  of  the  people,  and  defired  him  to  (how  a  fpecimen  of 
the  augur,  his  art,  by  telling  the  king  if  what  he  thought  of  at 
"that  time  could  be  done  or  not.  The  augur  replied, 
after  confulting  his  birds,  that  the  thing  was  veiy  pof- 
fible.  On  which  Tarquin  told  him,  that  he  had  been 
thinking  whether  it  was  poflible  to  cut  a  flint  with  a 
razor,  pulling  at  the  fame  time  a  razor  and  flint  from 
below  his  robe.  This  fet  the  people  a-laughing ;  but 
Naevius  gravely  defiring  the  king  to  try  it,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  the  flint  yielded  to  the  razor;  and 
that  with  fo  much  eafe  as  to  draw  blood  from  his 
hand.  The  people  teflified  their  fnrprife  by  loud  ac¬ 
clamations,  and  Tarquin  himfelf  continued  to  have  a 
great  veneration  for  augurs  ever  after.  A  flatue  of 
brafs  was  ereded  to  the  memory  of  Naevius,  which 
continued  till  the  time  of  Auguftus ;  the  razor  and  flint 
were  buried  near  it,  under  an  altar,  at  which  witneffes 
were  afterwards  fworn  in  civil  caufes. 

This  adventure,  whatever  was  the  truth  of  it,  caufed 
Tarquin  to  abandon  his  defign  of  increafmg  the  number 
of  bodies  of  horfe,  and  content  himfelf  with  augment¬ 
ing  the  number  in  each  body.  He  then  renewed  the 
war  with  the  Sabines,  ravaged  their  country,  defeated 
them  in  three  pitched  battles,  obliging  them  at  lad 
to  fubmit  to  him  and  put  him  in  pofTeflion  of  their 
country.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  employed  himfelf 

40  in  further  decorating  the  city,  building  temples,  See . 
AfTaffinaced  He  was  affaffmated  in  his  palace,  in  the  80th  year  of 
•f  Ancus11*  ^is  age>  hY  t^e  f°ns  Ancus  Martius,  whom  he  had 
Martius.  originally  deprived  of  the  kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  Tarquin  I.  his  wife  Tanaquil 
preferved  the  kingdom  to  her  fon-in-law  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius,  by  artfully  giving  out  that  the  king  was  only 
flunned,  and  would  foou  recover  ;  upon  which  the  fons 
of  Ancus  went  voluntarily  into  banifhment.  The  fecond 
day  after  his  deceafe,,  Servius  Tullius  heard  caufes  from 
the  throne  in  the  royal  robes  and  attended  by  the  lie- 
tors  ;  but  as  he  pretended  only  to  fupply  the  king’s 
place  till  he  fhould  recover,  and  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  revenge  the  wicked  attempt  upon  his  life, 
he  fummoned  the  fons  of  Ancus  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal  ;  and  on  their  non-appearance,  caufed  them  to 
be  declared  infamous,  and  their  eftates  to  be  confifca- 

41  ted.  After  he  had  thus  managed  matters  for  fome 
Servius  time  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  affedions  of 
fucctedi  ^e  Pe°pk>  t^ie  death  Tarquin  was  published  as  a 

thing  that  had  newly  happened,  and  Servius  Tullius 
affumed  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  having  none  to  diipute 
the  honour  with  him. 

The  new  king  fhowed  himfelf  every  way  worthy  of 
the  throne.  No  fooner  were  the  Hetrurians  informed 
of  Tarquin’s  death,  than  they  fhook  off  the  yoke  ;  but 
Servius  quickly  reduced  them  to  obedience,  depriving 
them  of  their  lands,  which  he  fhared  among  the  poor 
Roman  citizens  who  had  none.  For  this  he  was  de¬ 
creed  a  triumph  by  the-  people,  in  fpite  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  fenate,  who  could  never  be  brought  to 
approve  of  his  eledion  to  the  kingdom,  though  he  was 
foon  after  legally  chofen  by  the  tribes. 

After  Servius  had  obtained  the  faridion  of  the  po 
pular  voice,  he  marched  a  fecond  time  agaiuft  the  re¬ 
volted  Hetrurians ;  and  having  again  vanquifhed  them, 


was  decreed  another  triumph.  He  then  applied  him-  Rome. 

felf  to  the  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.  To  the  - v— — ^ 

hills  Palatinus,  Tarpeius,  Quirinalis,  Coelius,  and  Aven-  ^4* 
tinus,  he  added  the  Efquiimus  and  Viminalis,  fixing  ^cu^and 
his  own  palace  on  the  Efquilinus,  in  order  to  draw  in- adds  a 
habitants  thither.  He  likewife  added  a  fourth  tribe,  feurh  tribe 
which  he  called  'Tribus  Efquihna ,  to  thofe  inffituted 
by  Romulus.  He  divided  alfo  the  whole  Roman  ter-^u^n* 
ritory  into  diftind  tribes,  commanding  that  there  fhould 
be  at  lead  one  place  of  refuge  in  each  tribe,  fituated 
on  a  rifing  ground,  and  ftrong  enough  to  fecure  the 
effeds  of  the  peafants  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  alarm.  Thefe 
ftrong  holds  he  called  pagi,  that  is,  “  villages  and 
commanded  that  each  of  them  fhould  have  their  pecu¬ 
liar  temple,  tutelary  god,  and  magiftrates.  Each  of 
them  had  likewife  their  peculiar  feftival,  called  paga - 
nalia  ;  when  every  perfon  was  to  pay  into  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  prefided  at  the  facrifices  a  piece  of  mo¬ 
ney,  the  men  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another,  and 
the  children  of  a  third.  By  this  means  an  exad  com¬ 
putation  was  made  of  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  each  tribe. 

In  the  mean  time,  his-  two  wards,  Lucius  Tarquinius 
and  Arunx,  the  grandchildren  of  Tarquin,  being  grown 
up,  in  order  to  fecure  their  fidelity,  he  married  them  to 
his  two  daughters.  And  though  the  elder  of  thefe 
daughters,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  tradable  difpofitiorr, 
refembled  in  character  the  younger  of  his  pupils,  as 
the  elder  of  his  pupils  did  the 'younger  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  was  of  a  violent  and  vicious  temper,  yet  he 
thought  it  advifable  to  give  his  elder  daughter  to  ’Par- 
quin,  and  the  younger  to  Arunx  ;  for  by  that  means 
he  matched  them  according  to  their  ages,  and  at  the 
fame  time  hoped  that  the  elder  Tullia’s  fvveet  difpo- 
fition  would  temper  Tarquin’s  impetuofity,  and  the 
younger  Tullia’s  vivacity  roufe  the  indolence  of  A- 
runx. 

During  the  public  rejoicing  for  this  double  mar¬ 
riage,  the  twelve  lucumonies  of  Hetruria  uniting  their 
forces,  attempted  to  fhake  off  the  Roman  yoke  ;  but 
were  in  feveral  battles  defeated  by  Servius,  and  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  him  on  the  fame  conditions  on  which  they 
had  fubmitted  to  his  predeceffor.  For  this  fuccefs  Ser¬ 
vius  was  honoured  with  a  third  triumph. 

The  king  being  thus  difengaged  from  a  troublefomeRe^^ 
war,  returned  to  the  purfuit  of  his  political  fehemes  ;  t^e  Rate* 
and  put  in  execution  that  mafterpiece  of  policy  which 
Rome  made  ufe  of  ever  after,  and  which  eftablifhed  a 
perpetual  order  and  regularity  in  all  the  members  of 
the  ftate,  with  refpedt  to  wars,  to  the  public  revenues, 
and  the  fuftrages  of  the  comitia.  The  public  fupplies 
had  hitherto  been  raifed  upon  the  people  at  fo  much 
an  jiead,  without  any  diftindion  of  rich  and  poor; 
whence  it  likewife  followed,  that  when  levies  were  made 
for  the  war,  the  rich  and  poor  were  equally  obliged  to 
take  the  field,  according  to  the  order  of  their  tribe  ;  and 
as  they  all  ferved  at  their  own  expence,  the  poorer  fort 
could  hardly  bear  the  charges  of  a  campaign.  Belides, 
as  the  moft  indigent  of  the  people  faw  themfelves  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  fame  taxes  as  the  rich,  they  pretended 
to  an  equal  authority  in  the  comitia  :  fo  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  kings  and  magiftrates,  the  making  of  peace  or 
war,  and  the  judging  of  criminals,  were  given  up  into* 
the  hands  of  a  populace  who  were  eafily  corrupted,  and 
had  nothing  to  lofe.  Servius  formed  a  projed  to  reme- 
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dy  thefe  evils,  and  put  it  in  execution,  by  ena&iiig  a 
u — -v -  law,  enjoining*  all  the  Roman  citizens  to  bring  in  an  ac¬ 

count  in  writing  of  their  own  names  and  ages,  and 
of  thofe  of  their  fathers,  wives,  and  children.  By  the 
fame  law,  all  heads  of  families  were  commanded  to  de¬ 
liver  in  upon  oath  a  juft  eflimate  of  their  effe&s,  and 
to  add  to  it  the  places  of  their  abode,  whether  in  town 
or  country.  Whoever  did  not  bring  in  an  account  of 
his  effe&s,  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  eftate,  to  be  beat 
with  rods,  and  publicly  fold  for  a  Have.  Servius,  from 
thefe  particular  accounts,  which  might  be  pretty  well 
relied  on,  undertook  to  eafe  the  poor  by  burdening  the 
rich,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  pleafe  the  latter  by  incrca- 
44  fing  their  power. 

Hisdivifion  To  this  end,  he  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix 
the  peo-  ^la{pes .  the  firft  clafs  confided  of  thofe  whofe  eftates 
cbffek°  Rnd  effedts  amounted  to  the  value  of  10,000  drachmae, 
or  too,ooo  afes  ofbrafs;  the  firfl  way  of  computing  be¬ 
ing  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  the  Latins. 
This  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  80  centuries,  or  com¬ 
panies  of  foot.  '  To  thefe  Servius  joined  18  centuries 
of  Roman  knights,  who  fought  on  horfeback  ;  and 
appointed  this  confiderable  body  of  horfemen  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  firft  clafs,  becaufe  the  eftates  of  thefe 
"knights,  without  all  doubt,  exceeded  the  fum  neceffary 
to  be  admitted  into  it.  However,  the  public  fupplied 
them  with  horfes ;  for  which  a  tax  was  laid  upon  wi¬ 
ndows,  who  were  exempt  from  all  other  tributes.  This 
firft  clafs,  including  infantry  and  cavalry,  confided  of 
98  centuries.  The  fecond  clafs  comprehended  thofe 
whofe  eftates  were  valued  at  5700  drachmae,  or  75,000 
afes  of  brafs*  It  was  fubdivided  into  20  centuries,  all 
foot.  To  thefe  were  added  two  centuries  of  carpen¬ 
ters,  fmiths,  and  other  artificers.  In  the  third  clafs 
were  thofe  who  were  efteemed  worth  5000  drachmae, 
•or  50,000  afes.  This  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  20  cen¬ 
turies.  The  fourth'  clafs  was  of  thofe  whofe  effedts 
•were  rated  at  the  value  of  500  drachmae,  or  25,000 
afes,  and  was  divided  into  20  centuries  ;  to  which  were 
added  two  other  centuries  of  trumpets,  and  blowers  of 
the  horn,  who  fupplied  the  whole  army  with  this  mar- 
’tial  mufic.  The  fifth  clafs  included  thofe  only  whofe 
whole  fubftance  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1250 
drachmae,  or  12,500  afes;  and  this  clafs  was  divided 
into  30  centuries.  The  fixth  clafs  comprehended  all 
thofe  who  were  not  worth  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  fifth 
.clafs :  they  exceeded  in  number  any  other  clafs,  but  ne- 
.verthelefs  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

The  king  drew  from  thefe  regulations  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  had  expe&ed.  Levies  for  the  army  were 
mo  longer  raifed  by  tribes,  nor  were  taxes  laid  at  fo 
much  a  head  as  formerly,  but  all  was  levied  by  centu¬ 
ries.  When,  for  inftance,  an  army  of  20,000  men,  or 
a  large  fupply  of  money,  was  wanted  for  the  war,  each 
century  furnifhed  its  quota  both  of  men  and  money  : 
fo  that  the  firft  clafs,  which  contained  more  centuries, 
though  fewer  men,  than  all  the  others  together,  furnifh¬ 
ed  more  men  and  more  money  for  the  public  fervice 
than  the  whole  Roman  ftate  befides.  And  by  this 
means  the  Roman  armies  confifted  for  the  mofl  part 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome  ;  who,  as  they  had  lands 
and  effe&s  to  defend,  fought  with  more  refolution, 
while  their  riches  enabled  them  to  bear  the  expence 
i©f  a  campaign.  As  it  was  but  juft  the  king  fhould 
-make  .the  firft  clafs  amends  for  the  weight  Lid  on  it, 
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he  gave  it  aim  oft  the  whole  authority  in  public  affair’s  \ 
changing  the  comitia  by  curiae,  in  which  every  man 
gave  his  vote,  into  comitia  by  centuries,  in  which  the 
majority  was  not  reckoned  by  fingle  perfons,  but  by 
centuries,  how  few  foever  there  might  be  in  a  century. 

Hence  the  firft  clafs,  which  contained  more  centuries 
than  the  other  five  taken  together,  had  every  thing  at 
its  difpofal.  The  votes  of  this  clafs  were  firft  taken  ; 
and  if  the  98  centuries  happened  to  agree,  or  only  97 
of  them,  the  affair  was  determined  ;  becaufe  thefe  made 
the  majority  of  the  193  centuries  which  compofed  thd' 
fix  claffes.  If  they  difagreed,  then  the  fecond,  the  third, 
and  the  other  claffes  in  their  order,  were  called  to  vote, 
though  there  was  very  feldom  any  occafion  to  go  fo 
low  as  the  fourth  clafs  for  a  majority  of  votes  :  fo  that 
by  this  good  order  Servius  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate  to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  molt 
confiderable  citizens,  who  underftood  the  public  inte- 
reft  much  better  than  the  blind  multitude,  liable  to  be 
impofed  upon,  and  eaftly  corrupted. 

And  now  the  people  being  thus  divided  into  feveral  The  cen« 
orders,  according  to  the  cenfus  or  valuation  of  their 
eftates,  Servius  refolved  to  folemnize  this  prudent  re*  ’ 

gulation  by  fome  public  a£l  of  religion,  that  it  might 
be  the  more  refpe&ed  and  the  more  lafting.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  all  the  citizens  were  commanded  to  appear,  on 
a  day  appointed,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which  was 
a  large  plain,  lying  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber, 
formerly  confecrated  by  Romulus  to  the  god  Mars. 

Here  the  centuries  being  drawn  up  in  battalia,  a  folemn 
Iteration  Or  expiatory  facrifice  was  performed  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people.  The  facrifice  confifted  of  a  fow, 
a  fheep,  and  a  bull,  whence  it  took  the  name  of  fuove- 
taurilia.  The  whole  ceremony  was  called  lujlrum ,  a 
luendo ;  that  is,  from  paying,  expiating,  clearing,  or 
perhaps  from  the  goddefs  Lua,  who  prefided  over  ex¬ 
piations,  and  to  whom  Servius  had  dedicated  a  temple* 

This  wife  king  confidering,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five 
years  there  might  be  fuch  alterations  in  the  fortunes  of 
private  perfons  as  to  entitle  fome  to  be  railed  to  an 
higher  clafs,  and  reduce  others  to  a  lower,  enjoined 
that  the  cenfus  ftiould  be  renewed  every  five  years.  As 
the  cenfus  was  ufually  clofed  by  the  luftrum,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  henceforth  began  to  compute  time  by  lu ft: rums, 
each  luftrum  containing  the  fpace  of  five  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  luftrums  were  not  always  regularly  obferved, 
but  often  put  off,  though  the  cenfus  had  been  made  in 
the  fifth  year.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Ser¬ 
vius  at  this  time  coined  the  firft  money  that  had  ever 
appeared  at  Rome  ;  and  add,  that  the  circumftances 
of  the  luftrum  probably  led  him  to  {lamp  the  figures  of 
the  animals  there  {lain  on  pieces  of  brafs  of  a  certain 
weight.  4  46 

The  government  of  the  city  being  thus  eftablifhed  The  freed* 
in  fo  regular  a  manner,  Servius,  touched  with  compaf-  men* 
fion  for  thofe  whom  the  misfortunes  of  an  unfuccefsful 
war  had  reduced  to  flavery,  thought  that  fuch  of  them 
as  had  by  long  and  faithful  fervices  deferved  and  ob¬ 
tained  their  feeedom,  were  much  more  worthy  of  being 
made  Roman  citizens,  than  untraftable  vagabonds  from 
foreign  countries,  who  were  admitted  without  diftinc- 
tion.  He  therefore  gave  the  freedmen  their  choice, 
either  to  return  to  their  own  country,  or  continue  at 
Rome.  Thofe  who  chofe  to  continue  there,  he  divid¬ 
ed  into  four  tribes,  and  fettled  them  within  the  city,; 
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Rome,  and  though  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  plebeians 
by  their  old  name  of  liberty  or  frecdmtn ,  yet  they  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens.  The  fenate 
took  offence  at  the  regard  whieh  the  king  fhowed  to 
fuch  mean  people,  who  had  but  lately  fhaken  off  their 
fetters  ;  but  Servius,  by  a  mod  humane  and  judicious 
difeourfe,  entirely  appealed  the  fathers,  who  paffed  his 
47  inflitution  into  a  law,  which  fubfifled  ever  after. 

Reforms  The  wife  king,  having  thus  eftablifhed  order  among 
the  royal  ^  ^  people,  undertook  at  lad  to  reform  the  royal  power 
power.  itfelf ;  his  equity,  which  was  the  main  fpring  of  all  his 
resolutions,  leading  him  to  aft  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
tered,  and  to  facrifice  one  half  of  the  royal  authority 
to  the  public  good.  His  predeceffors  had  referved  to 
themfelves  the  cognizance  of  all  caufes  both  public  and 
private  ;  but  Servius,  finding  the  duties  of  his  office 
too  mueh  for  one  man  to  difeharge  well,  committed  the 
cognizance  of  ordinary  fuits  to  the  fenate,  and  referved 
4S  that  only  of  date-crimes  to  himfelf. 

Endeavours  All  things  being  now  regulated  at  home,  both  in  the 
to  attach  city  and  country,  Servius  turned  his  thoughts  abroad, 
and  formed  a  fcheme  for  attaching  the  Sabines  and  La¬ 
tins  to  the  Romans,  by  fuch  focial  ties  as  fhould  be 
drengthened  by  religion.  He  fummoned  the  Latin 
and  Sabine  cities  to  fend  their  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
confult  about  an  affair  of  great  iffiportanee.  When 
they  were  come,  he  propofed  to  them  the  building  of  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Diana,  where  the  Latins  and  Sa¬ 
bines  fhould  meet  once  a  year,  and  join  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  offering  facriiices  to  that  goddefs  ;  that  this 
fedival  fhould  be  followed  by  a  council,  in  which  all 
difpiites  between  the  cities  fhould  be  amicably  deter¬ 
mined  ;  that  there  proper  meafures  fhould  be  taken  to 
purfue  their  common  intered  ;  and,  ladly,  in  order  to 
draw  the  common  people  thither,  a  fair  diould  be  kept, 
at  which  every  one  might  furnifh  himfelf  with  vvliat  he*, 
wanted.  The  king’s  defign  met  with  no  oppofition  : 
the  deputies  only  added  to  it,  that  the  temple  fhould 
be  an  inviolable  afylum  for  the  united  nations  ;  and 
that  all  the  cities  fhould  contribute  toward  the  expence 
of  building  it.  It  being  left  to  the  king  to  choofe  a 
proper  place  for  it,  he  pitched  upon  the  Aventine  hill, 
where  the  temple  was  built,  and  affemblies  annually 
held  in  it.  The  laws  which  were  to  be  obferved  in 
tliefe  general  meetings  were  engraved  on  a  pillar  of 
brafs,  and  were  to  be  feen  in  'Aiioiiffus’s  time,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  in  Greek  chara&ers. 

But  now  Servius  was  grown  old  ;  and  the  ambition 
trigues  of  of  Tarquin  his  fon-in-law  revived  in  proportion  as  the 
nT  a^d  fon  king  advanced  in  years.  His  wife  ufed  her  utmofl  en- 
iu-law  deavours  to  check  the  rafhnefs  and  fury  of  her  hufband, 
and  to  divert  him  from  all  criminal  enterprifes ;  while 
her  younger  lifter  was  ever  infligating  Arnnx,  who 
placed  all  his  happinefs  in  a  private  life,  to  the  mod 
villauons  attempts.  She  was  continually  lamenting  her 
fate  in  being  tied  to  inch  an  indolent  hufband,  and 
wifhing  fhe  had  either  continued  unmarried,  or  were 
become  a  widow.  Similitude  of  temper  and  manners, 
formed,  by  degrees,  a  great  intimacy  between  her  and 
Tarquin.  At  length  (lie  propofed  nothing  lefs  to  him 
than  the  murdering  of  her  father,  lifter,  and  hufband, 
that  they  two  might  meet  and  afeend  the  throne  to¬ 
gether.  Soon  after,  they  paved  their  way  to  an  ince- 
lluous  marriage,  he  by  poifoning  his  wife,  and  fhe  her 
imfband  ;  and  then  had  the  affurance  to  afk  the  king’s 
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and  queen’s  confent  to  their  marriage.  Servius  and 
Tarquinia,  though  they  did  not  give  it,  were  filent, 
through  too  much  indulgence  to  a  daughter  in  whom 
now  was  their  only  hope  of  pofterity.  But  thefe  cri* 
minal  nuptials  were  only  the  ffrfl  Rep  towards  a  yet 
greater  iniquity.  The  wicked  ambition  of  the  new- 
married  couple  firfl  fhowed  itfelf  againfi  the  king:  for 
they  publicly  declared,  that  the  crown  belonged  to 
them  ;  that  Servius  was  an  ufurper,  who,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  tutor  to  Tarquin’s  grandchildren,  had  deprived 
his  pupils  of  their  inheritance  ;  that  it  was  high  time 
for  an  old  man,  who  was  but  little  able  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  public  affairs,  to  give  place  to  a  prince  who 
was  of  a  mature  age,  See . 

The  patricians,  whom  Servius  had  taken  great  plea- 
fure  in  humbling  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign, 
were'  eafily  gained  over  to  Tarquiu’s  party  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  money,  many  of  the  poorer  citizens  were 
alfo  brought  over  to  his  interefl.  The  king,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  their  treafonable  pra&ices,  endeavoured  to 
diffuade  his  daughter  and  fon-in  law  from  fuch  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  might  end  in  their  ruin  ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  wait  for  the  kingdom  till  his  death.  But  they, 
defpifing  his  counfels  and  paternal  admonitions,  refol- 
ved  to  lay  their  claim  before  the  fenate  ;  which  Servius 
was  obliged  to  fummon  :  fo  that  the  affair  came  to  a 
formal  procefs.  Tarquin  reproached  his  father-in-law 
with  having  afeended  the  throne  without  a  previous  in¬ 
terregnum  ;  and  with  having  bought  the  votes  of  the 
people,  and  defpifed  the  fuffrages  of  the  fenate.  He 
then  urged  his  own  right  of  inheritance  to  the  crown, 
and  injullice  of  Servius,  who,  being  only  his  guardian, 
had  kept  poffeffion  of  it,  when  he  himfelf  was  of  an 
age  to  govern.  Servius  anfwered,  that  he  had  been 
lawfully  elefted  by  the  people  ;  and  that,  if  there 
could  be  an  hereditary  light  to  the  kingdom,  the  fons 
of  Ancus  had  a  much  better  one  than  the  graudfons  of 
the  late  king,  who  muff  himfelf  have  been  an  ufurper. 
He  then  referred  the  whole  to  an  affembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  which  being  immediately  proclaimed  all  over  the 
city,  the  forum  was  foon  filled  ;  and  Servius  harangued 
the  multitude  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gained  all  their  affec¬ 
tions.  They  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  Let  Servius 
reign  ;  let  him  continue  to  make  the  Romans  happy .  A- 
midlt  their  confufed  clamours,  thefe  words  were  like- 
wife  heard  :  Let  Tarquin  perijh  ;  let  him  die;  let  us  kill 
him.  'This  language  frightened  him  fo,  that  he  retired 
to  his  houfe  in  great  liafte  ;  while  the  king  was  con¬ 
ducted  back  to  his  palace  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  attempt  cooled  Tarquin’s  ar¬ 
dent  defire  of  reigning  ;  but  his  ambition  made  him  aCt 
a  new  part.  He  undertook  to  regain  the  favour  of  his 
father-in-law  by  careffcs,  fubmiffions,  and  p  rote  Rations 
of  a  fincere  regard  and  affeft ion  for  him ;  infomuch 
that  the  king,  who  judged  of  the  policy  of  others  from- 
his  own,  was  fincerely  reconciled  to  him,  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  re-eftablifhed  in  the  royal  family.  But  it  was  not 
long  ere  Tarquin,  roufed  by  the  continual  reproaches 
of  his  wife,  began  to  renew  his  intrigues  among  the 
fenators  ;  of  whom  he  had  no  fooner  gained  a  conffder- 
able  party,  than  he  clothed  himfelf  in  the  royal  robes, 
and  caufing  the  fafees  to  be  carried  before  him  by  fo\ie 
of  his  domeftics,  croffed  the  Roman  forum,  entered  the 
temple  where  the  fenate  ufed  to  meet,  and  feated  him- 
U  u  felf 
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felf  on  the  throne.  Such  of  the  fenators  as  were  m  ger  in 
the  faAion  he  found  already  in  their  places  (for  he  lnd 
n-lven  them  private  notice  to  be  there  early)  ;  and  the 
reft,  being  fummoned  to  affemble  in  Tarquin’s  name, 
made  what  hafte  they  could  to  the  appointed  place, 
thinking  that  Servius  was  dead,  ftnee  Tarquin  affumed 
the  title  and  funAions  of  king.  When  they  were  all 
affembied,  Tarquin  made  a  long  fpeech,  reviling  his 
father-in-law,  and  repeating  the  inveAives  againft  him, 
which  he  had  fo  often  uttered,  calling  him  a  flave,  an 
ufurper,  a  favourer  of  the  populace,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  fenate  and  patricians.  When  he  was  yet  fpeakirtg, 

Servius  arrived  ;  and,  raftily  giving  way  to  the  motions 
of  his  courage,  without  confidering  his  ftrength,  drew 
near  the  throne,  to  pull  Tarquin  down  from  it.  This 
railed  a  great  noife  in  the  affembly,  which  drew  the 
people  into  the  temple  ;  but  nobody  ventured  to  part 
the  two  rivals.  Tarquin  therefore,  being  more  (h  ong 
and  vigorous,  feized  the  old  man  by  the  waift,  and, 
hurrying  him  through  the  temple,  threw  him  down  from 
the  top  of  the  fteps  into  the  forum.  The  king,  wno 
was  grievoufly  wounded,'  raifed  himfclf  up  with  fome 
difficulty  :  but  all  his  friends  had  abandoned  him  ;  only 
two  or  three  of  the  people,  touched  with  compaffion, 
lent  him  their  arms  to  conduA  him  to  his  palace. 

As  they  were  leading  him  on  fo  flowly,  the  ciuel 
Tnllia  appeared  in  the  forum,  whither  {lie  had  haften- 
cd  in  her  chariot  on  the  Ml  report  of  what  had  paflfed 
in  the  fenate.  She  found  her  hufband  on  the  top  of 
the  fteps  of  the  temple  ;  and,  tranfported  with  joy,  was 
the  firft  who  faluted  him  king.  The  example  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  the  fenators  of  Tarquin’s  party. 

Nor  was  this  enough  for  the  unnatural  daughter :  fhe 
took  afide  her  hufband,  and  fuggefted  to  him,  that  he 
would  never  be  fafe  fo  long  as  the  ufurper  of  his  crown 
was  alive.  Hereupon  Tarquin  inftantly  difpatched  fome 
of  his  domeftics  to  take  away  the  remains  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  king’s  life.  The  orders  for  the  wicked  par¬ 
ricide  were  no  fooner  given  than  Tullia  mounted  her 
chariot  again,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  return  home. 

The  way5 to  her  houfe  was  through  a  narrow  ftreet, 
called  vicus  cyprius ,  or  the  good Jireet.  There  the  affaf- 
fins  had  left  the  king’s  body,  which  was  Hill  panting. 

At  this  fight,  the  charioteer,  ftruck  with  horror,  check¬ 
ed  his  liorfes,  and  made  a  flop  :  but  Tullia  forced  him 
to  go  on  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  father  is  faid  to  have 
dyed  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  even  the  clothes  of 
the  inhuman  daughter,  whence  the  ftreet  was  called 
ever  after  vicus  feeler atus. 

Tarquin  IT.  The  new  king  proved  a  moft  defpotic  and  cruel  ty- 
a  cruel  ty-  rant ;  receiving,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  the 
furname  of  proud ,  on  account  of  his  capricious  humour 
and  haughty  behaviour.  All  controveifies  whatever 
were  decided  by  himfelf  and  his  friends ;  and  he  ba- 
nifhed,  fined,  and  even  executed,  whom  he  pleafed. 

The  cenfus  and  luftrum,  the  diviiion  of  citizens  into 
claffes  and  centuries,  were  abolifhed  ;  and  all  kinds  of 
affemblies,  even  thofe  for  amufement  and  recreation, 
were  prohibited,  both  in  town  and  country.  Nay,  to 
fuch  a  height  did  Tarquin  carry  his  infolence  and  ty¬ 
ranny,  that  the  moft  virtuous  of  the  fenators  went  into 
voluntary  baniffiment ;  while  many  of  thofe  who  remain¬ 
ed  were  cut  off  on  various  pretences,  that  the  king 
might  enjoy  their  eftates. 

Tarquin  could  not  bu;  be  fenfiblc  of  the  extreme-  dan- 
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which  he  ftood  by  loling  the  affeAions  of  hia 
people  in  fuch  a  manner.  He  therefore  provided  a  fuf-  " 
ficient  number  of  foldiers,  by  way  of  guard,  to  prevent 
attempts  upon  his  perfon  ;  arid  gave  his  daughter  to 
OAavius  Mamilius,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  men 
among  the  Latins,  in  order  to  {Lengthen  his  intereft 
by  this  foreign  alliance,  in  cafe  of  a  revolt  among  his 
fubjeAs.  Mamilius  accordingly  procured  many  friends 
to  his  fathcr-in-law,  but  he  had  like  to  have  loft  them 
again  by  his  haughty  behaviour.  He  had  ddired  tlie 
Latins  to  call  a  national  council  at  Ferentinum,  where 
he  would  meet  them  on  a  day  appointed  by  himfelf. 
The  Latins  accordingly  met  ;  but  after  waiting  for  fe- 
vcral  hours,  Tarquin  did  not  appear.  On  this,  one 
Turnus  Herdonius,  an  enterprifing  and  eloquent  man* 
who  hated  Tarquin,  and  was  jealous  of  Mamilius,  made 
a  fpeech,  in  which  he  inveighed  againft  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  Tarquin,  fet  forth  the  contempt  which  lie 
had  put  upon  the  Latins,  and  concluded  with  defiring 
the  council  to  break  up  and  return  home  without  ta¬ 
king  any  further  notice  of  him.  Mamilius,  however* 
prevailed  upon  them  to  return  the  day  following;  when 
Tarquin  made  his  appearance,  and  told  the  affembly 
that  his  defign  in  calling  them  together  was  to  claim 
his  right  of  commanding  the  Latin  armies,  which  he 
faid  was  derived  from  his  grandfather,  but  which  he 
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defired  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  them.  Thcfe  words  His  infa- 
were  fcarcc  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Herdonius,  rifing  m°us  ftra- 
up,  entered  into  a  detail  of  Tarquin’s  tyranny  arid  ar-^|er^yto 
bitrary  behaviour  at  Rome,  which,  he  faid,  the  Latins  Herdonius* 
would  foon  feel  in  an  equal  degree,  if  they  complied 
with  Tarquin’s  demand.  To  this  fpeech  the  king 
made  no  reply  at  that  time,  but  promifed  to  anfwer  him 
next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  bribed  the 
domeftics  of  Herdonius  to  admit  among  his  baggage  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  :  and  then,  telling  the  Latins 
that  Herdonius’s  oppofition  proceeded  only  from  Tar¬ 
quin’s  having  refufed  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ac- 
cufed  him  of  having  laid  a  plot  to  cut  off  all  the  depu¬ 
ties  there  prefent,  and  to  ufurp  a  jurifdiAion  over  the 
Latin  cities ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  the 
arms  hid  among  the  baggage  of  Herdonius.  The  ac- 
cufed,  confcious  of  his  innocence,  defired  that  his  bag¬ 
gage  might  be  fearched;  which  being  accordingly  done* 
and  the  arms  found,  he  was  hurried  away  without  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  make  any  defence,  and  thrown  into  a 
bafon  at  the  head  of  the  fpring  of  Ferentinum,  where  a 
hurdle  being  laid  upon  him,  and  ftones  laid  upon  the 
hurdle,  he  was  prefled  down  into  the  water  and  drown¬ 
ed. 

In  confequence  of  this  monftrous  treachery,  Tarquin 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Latins  as  their  deliverer,  and 
declared  general  of  the  Latin  armies  ;  foon  after  which, 
the  Hernici  and  two  tribes  of  the  Volfci  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  him  on  the  fame  terms.  In  order  to 
keep  thefe  confederates  together,  Tarquin,  with  their 
confent,  ereAed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Latialis  on  an  hill 
near  the  ruins  of  Alba,  where  he  appointed  certain 
feafts  called  Ferla  JLatinee  to  be  held  on  the  27th  oflnftitutes 
April,  where  the  feveral  nations  were  to  facrifice  toge- jhe  Feri»- 
ther,  and  on  no  account  to  commit  any  hoftilities  againft.  Latin*r 
each  other  during  their  continuance.  The  king-then 
proceeded  to  make  war  cn  the  reft  of  the  Volfci  who 
had  refufed  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  Some 
depredations- which  they  had  eomnutted  in  the  territo- 
8  net 
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Rome,  ries  of  the  Latins  ferved  for  a  pretence  to  begin  the  his  two  other  Tons,  Titus  and  Arunx,  the  one  to  build  Rome, 
war  ;  but  as  Tarquin  had  no  confidence  in  the  Romans,  a  city  at  Signia,  the  other  at  Circaeum,  a  promontory 
his  army  was  compofed  only  of  a  fmall  body  of  them  of  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  and  both  thefe  to  keep  the  Volfci 
who  were  incorporated  among  the  Latin  auxiliaries,  in  awe. 

However,  lie  defeated  the  enemy,  took  one  of  their  ci-  For  fome  time  Tarquin  now  enjoyed  a  profound 
ties  by  florm,  and  gave  the  booty  to  his  foldiers.  He  peace  ;  the  Romans,  being  accuftomed  to  oppreflion 
next  turned  his  arms  againd  the  Sabines,  whom  he  en-  and  the  yoke  of  an  imperious  mailer,  making  no  op- 
tirelv  defeated  in  two  engagements,  and  made  the  poiition  to  his  will.  During  this  interval  Tarquin 


whole  nation  tributary  ;  for  which  exploits  he  decreed 
himfelf  two  triumphs,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
employed  the  populace  in  fi milling  the  fewers  and 
circus  which  had  been  begun  by  his  grandfather  Tar¬ 
quin  I. 

Reduces  mean  time»  t^ie  perfections  of  Tarquin  a  - 

Gabii  by  gaind  his  own  fubjefts  daily  drove  ioine  of  the  moll 

treachery,  confiderable  into  banifhment.  A  gieat  number  of  pa¬ 
tricians  took  refuge  in  Gabii,  a  city  of  Latium  about  13 
miles  from  Rome  ;  where  the  inhabitants,  touched  with 
compaflion  for  their  misfortunes,  not  only  received  them 
with  kindnefs,  but  began  a  war  with  Tarquin  on  their 
account.  The  Gabini  feem  to  have  been  the  mod  for¬ 
midable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  hitherto  met 
with  ;  lince  Tarquin  was  obliged  to  raife  a  prodigious 
bulwark  to  cover  the  city  on  the  fide  of  Gabii.  The 
war  laded  feven  years  ;  during  which  time,  by  the  mu¬ 
tual  devadations  committed  by  the  two  armies,  a  great 
fearcity  of  provisions  took  place  in  Rome  The  people 
foon  grew  clamorous  ;  and  Tarquin  being  unable  either 
to  quiet  them,  or  to  reduce  the  Gabini,  fell  upon  the 
following  diihonourable  and  treacherous  expedient.  His 
fon  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  to  be  on  very  bad 
terms  with  his  father,  and  openly  inveighed  againd  him 
as  a  tyrant ;  on  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and 
publicly  beaten  in  the  forum.  This  being  reported  at 
Gabii,  by  perfons  fent  thither  on  purpofe,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  became  very  defirous  of  having  Sextus  among 
them ;  and  accordingly  he  foon  went  thither,  having 
previoully  obtained  a  folemn  promife  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  never  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  father.  Here  he 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  and 
always  came  back  laden  with  fpoil,  his  father  fending 
againd  him  only  fuch  weak  parties  as  mud  infallibly  be 
worded.  By  this  means  he  foon  came  to  have  fuch  a 
high  degree  of  credit  among  the  Gabini,  that  he  was 
chofen  general  of  their  army,  and  was  as  much  mader 
at  Gabii  as  Tarquin  was  at  Rome.  Finding  then  that 
his,  authority  was  fufficicntly  edablifiied,  he  difpatched 
a  Have  to  his  father  for  indru&ions  ;  but  the  king,  un¬ 
willing  to  return  an  explicit  anfwer,  only  took  the  mef- 
fenger  into  the  garden,  where  he  druck  off  the  heads 
of  the  tailed  poppies.  Sextus  underdood  that  by  this 
hint  the  king  defired  him  to  put  to  death  the  leading 
men  in  the  city  of  Gabii,  which  he  immediately  put  in 
execution  ;  and  while  the  city  was  in  confufion  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  maffacre,  he  opened  the  gates  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  took  poffefiion  of  the  city  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  conqueror.— The  inhabitants  dreaded  every  thing 
from  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the  Roman  monarch : 
however,  on  this  occafion  lieconlulted  his  p  licy  rather 
than  his  revenge  ;  granted  them  their  lite,  liberty,  and 
1  edates,  and  even  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
them.  The  articles  were  written  on  the  hide  of  an  ox, 
which  was  dill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Augudus,  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius.  After  this,  however,  he 
made  his  (on  Sextus  king  of  Gabii ;  feuding  off  alfo 


met  with  the  celebrated  adventure  of  the  Sibyl  f  ;  f  See  Sifyf4 
whofe  books  were  ever  afterwards  held  in  high  eftima-  55 
tion  at  Rome,  and  Tarquin  appointed  two  perfons  0f  Books  of 
didin&ion  to  take  care  of  them.  Thefe  were  called f  e  1 
Duumviri  :  but  their  number  was  afterwards  incrcaled 
to  10,  when  they  were  called  Decemviri ;  and  then  to 
T 5,  when  they  were  termed  Quindccemviri.  At  this 
time  alfo  the,  written  civil  law  had  its  origin  among  the 
Romans  ;  all  the  datutes  enabled  by  the  kings  being 
colle&ed  into  one  body ;  which,  from  Papirius  the 
name  of  the  collector,  was  called  the  Papirian  law.  I  he 
temple  of  the  Capitol  was  alfo  finifhed;  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe  the  mod  fkilful  archite&s  and  workmen  were 
brought  from  Hetruria,  the  populace  being  obliged  to 
ferve  them  in  the  mod  laborious  parts.  , 

We  now  come  to  the  important  revolution  which  put  Downfai 
an  end  to  the  regal  power  at  Rome,  and  introduced  a'*f  he  re¬ 
new  form  of  government,  to  which  this  city  is  allowed  P0VVCl% 
to  owe  the  greated  part  of  her  grandeur.  Tarquin,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  had  left  himfelf  no  friends  among 
the  rich  citizens,  by  reafon  of  the  oppreflion  under 
which  he  made  them  labour ;  and  the  populace  were 
equally  difaffefted  on  account  of  their  beipg  obliged  to 
labour  in  his  public  works.  Among  the  many  perfons 
of  didinftion  who  had  been  facrificed  to  the  avarice  or 
fufpicions  of  Tarquin,  was  one  M.  Junius,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  I.  This  nobleman 
had  a  fon  named  L.  Junius  Brutus,  who  efcaped  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  by  pretending  to  be  an  idiot, 
which  part  he  had  ever  fince  continued  to  a£l.  Soon 
after  the  finiflung  of  the  works  abovementioned,  a  vio¬ 
lent  plague  happening  to  break  out  at  Rome,  'Tarquin 
fent  his  fons  Titus  and  Arunx  to  confult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi ;  and  the  princes  took  Brutus  along  with  them, 
to  divert  themfelves  with  his  pretended  folly  by  the 
way.  Brutus  cliofe  for  his  offering  to  the  Delphic  A~ 
pollo  a  dick  of  elder  ;  which  occaiioned  much  laugh¬ 
ter.  However,  he  had  the  precaution  to  inclofe  a  rod 
of  gold  within  the  dick  ;  and  to  this  probably  it  was 
owing,  that  the  priedefs  gave  the  princes  the  following 
riddle,  that  he  who  fhould  nrd  kifs  his  mother  fhould 
fucceed  Tarquin  in  the  government  of  Rome.  This 
anfwer  had  been  given  to  theic  inquiries  concerning  the 
fucceflion  ;  upon  which  the  two  brothers  either  drew 
lots  which  of  them  fhould  kifs  their  mother  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  or  agreed  to  do  it  at  once,  that  both  might  reign 
jointly  :  but  Brutus,  imagining  the  oracle  had  another 
meaning,  fell  down  and  kiffed  the  earth,  the  common 
mother  of  all  living.  This,  in  all  probability,  the 
priedefs  had  meant  ;  and  had  given  the  anfwer  on  pur¬ 
pofe  to  have  another  proof  of  Brutus's  ingenuity,  which 
had  already  difeovered  itfelf,  by  his  offering  the  elder 
dick. 

On  the  return  of  the  princes  to  Rome,  they  found 
their  father  engaged  In  a  war  with  the  Rutuli.  The 
treafury  being  exhauded  by  the  fums  which  ’arq  iin 
had  expended  in  his  public  works,  he  had  marched  to 
U  u  2  Ardea, 
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Ardea,  the  capital  of  that  nation,  which  lay  about  20 
miles  from  Rome,  in  hopes  of  taking  it  without  op- 
pofition.  Contrary  to  his  expe&ation,  however,.  he 
was  obliged  to  befiege  it  in  form ;  and  this  con  drained 
him  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  fubje&s,  which  increa¬ 
sed  the  number  of  malcontents,  and  difpofed  every  thing 
for  a  revolt.  As  the  liege  was  carried  on  very  flowly, 
the  general  officers  frequently  made  entertainments  for 
one  ^another  in  their  quarters.  .  One  day,  when  Sextus 
Tarquinius  was  entertaining  his  brothers,  the  conver- 
fation  happened  to  turn  upon  their  wives :  every  one 
extolled  the  good  qualities  of  his  own  ;  but  Collatinus 
bellowed  fuch  extravagant  praifes  on  his  Lucretia, 
that  the  difpute  ended  in  a  kind  of  quarrel.  It  was 
then  refolved  that  they  ffiould  mount  their  horfes  and 
furprife  their  wives  by  their  unexpe&ed  return.  The 
king’s  daughters- in-law  were  employed  in  feafting  and 
diverfion,  and  feemed  much  difconcerted  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  huffiands ;  but  Lucretia,  though  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  was  found,  with  her  maids 
about  her,  fpinning  and  working  in  wool.  She  was 
not  at  all  difcompofcd  by  the  company  whom  her 
hufband  brought  with  him,  and  they  were  all  pleafed 
with  the  reception  ffie  gave  them.  As  Lucretia  was 
very  beautiful,  Sextus  Tarquinius  conceived  a  paffion 
for  her,  which  refolving  to  fatisfy  at  all  evepts,  he 
lucretia  foon  returned  to  Collatia  in  the  abfence  oLLucretia’s 
ravifhed  by  hufband,  and  was  entertained  by  her  with  great  civility 
Sextus  Tar- and  refpe&.  In  the  night-time  he  entered  Lucre tia’s 
guim!Ls>  apartment,  and  threatened  her  with  immediate  death  if 
kill,  her-  dJd  nQt  -eld  to  h;s  defires.  Rut  finding  her  not 

to  be  intimidated  with  this  menace,  he  told  her,  that, 
if  ffie  Hill  per  filled  in  her  refufal,  he  would  kill  one  of 
her  male  Haves,  and  lay  him  naked  by  her  when  ffie 
was  dead,  and  then  declare  to  all  the  world  that  he  had 
only  revenged  the  injury  of  Collatinus.  On  this  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  (who,  it  feems,  dreaded  proflitntion 
lefs  than  the  infamy  attending  it)  fiibmitted  to  the  de¬ 
fires  of  Sextus  ;  but  refolved  not  to  outlive  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  her.  She  dreffed  herfelf  in 
mourning,  and  took  a  poniard  under  her  robe,  having 
previoufly  wrote  to  her  hufband  to  meet  her  at  her  fa¬ 
ther  Lucretius’s  houfe,  where  ffie  refufed  to  difcover 
the  caufe  of  her  grief  except  in  a  full  affembly  of  her 
friends  and  relations.  Here,  addreffing  herfelf  to  her 
hufband  Collatinus,  ffie  acquainted  them  with  the  whole 
affair  ;  exhorted  them  to  revenge  the  injury  ;  and  pi  o- 
teffed  that  fhe  would  not  outlive  the  lofs  tff  her  honour. 
Every  one  prefent  gave  her  a  folemn  promife  that  they 
would  revenge  her  quarrel  ;  but  while  they  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  comfort  her,  ffie  fuddenly  dabbed  herfelf  to  the 
heart  with,  the  dagger  which  ffie  had  concealed  under 
her  robe.  ‘See  Chastity. 

This  extravagant  adlion  inflamed  beyond  meafure  the 
minds  of  all  prefent.  Brutus,  laying  afide  his  pretend¬ 
ed  folly,  drew  the  bloody  dagger  out  of  Lucretia’s  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and,  ffiowing  it  to  the  affembly,  fwore  by  the  blood 
upon  it  that  he  would  purfue  Tarquin  and  his  family 
with  fire  and  fword  :  nor  would  he  ever  fuffer  that  or 
any  other  family  to  reign  in  Rome.  The  fame  oath 
was  taken  by  all  the  company  ;  who  were  fb  much  fur- 
prifed  at  the  apparent  transition  of  Brutus  from  folly 
to  wifdom,  that  they  did  whatever  he  defired  them. — 
By  his  advice  the  gates  of  the  city  were  ffiut,  that  no¬ 
body  might  go  out  of  it  to  inform  Tarquin  of  what 
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was  going  forward  ;  which,  as  Lucretius  had  been  left  Ron^ 
governor  of  the  city  by  1  arquin,  was  put  in  execution 
without  difficulty.  The  corpfc  of  Lucretia  was  then 
expofed  to  public  view  ;  and  Brutus  having  made  a 
fpeech  to  the  people,  in  which  he  explained  the  myfle- 
ry  of  his  condudl  in  counterfeiting  folly  for  many  years 
pafl,  proceeded  to  tell  them  that  the  patricians  were 
come  to  a  refolution  of  depofing  the  tyrant,  and  ex-  58 
horted  them  to  concur  in  the  fame  defign.  'I  he  people  Tar qmn 
teftified  their  approbation,  and  called  out  for  arms  ;  but  dePole  * 
Brutus  did  not  think  proper  to  truffi  them  with  arms 
till  he  had  firfl  obtained  a  decree  of  the  fenate  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  defign.  This  was  eafily  procured  :  the  Se¬ 
nate  ena£led  that  Tarquin  had  forfeited  all  the  prero¬ 
gatives  belonging  to  the  regal  authority,  condemned 
him  and  all  his  pofterity  to  perpetual  banifhment,  and 
devoted  to  the  gods  of  hell  every  Roman  who  ffiould 
hereafter,  by  word  or  deed,  endeavour  his  rcftolation  ; 
and  this  decree  was  unanimoufly  confirmed*  by  the 


curias. 
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Tarquin  being  thus  depofed,  the  form  of  government  The  form 
became  the  next  objedl.  Lucretius  was  for  the  prefent 
declared  Interrex  ;  but  Brutus  being  again  confulted,  ^ed. 
declared,  that  though  it  was  by  no  means  proper  for 
the  date  to  be  without  fupreme  magiffrates,  yet  it  was 
equally  neceffary  that  the  power  fiiould  not  be  centered 
in  one  man,  and  that  it  ffiould  not  be  perpetual.  For 
this  reafon  lie  propofed,  that  two  magiffrates,  called 
confuls ,  ffiould  be  eledled  annually  ;  that  the  date  ffiould 
thenceforth  have  the  name  of  republic  ;  that  the  enfigns 
of  royalty  ffiould  be  abolifhed  ;  and  that  the  only  en¬ 
figns  of  confular  dignity  ffiould  be  an  ivory  chair,  r 
white  robe,  and  1 2  lidors  for  their  attendants.  How¬ 
ever,  that  he  might  not  utterly  aboliffi  the  name  of 
king ,  he  propofed  that  this  title  ffiould  be  given  to  him 
who  had  the  fuperintendency  of  religious  matters,  who 
ffiould  thenceforth  be  called  rex  facrorum,  or  king  of  fa- 
cred  things.  60 

This  Scheme  of  Brutus  being  approved  of,  Brutus  and  Tullius 
Collatinus  were  propofed  by  Lucretius  as  the  two  firft^^ 
confuls,  and  unanimoufly  accepted  by  the  people,  who 
thought  it  was  impoffible  to  find  more  implacable  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Tarquins.  They  entered  on  their  office 
in  the  year  508  B.  C.  ;  and  Tullia,  perceiving  that  now 
all  was  loft,  thought  proper  to  leave  the  city,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  her  hufband  at  Ardea.  She  was  fuffered  to  de¬ 
part  without  moleftation,  though  the  populace  hooted 
at  her,  and  curfed  her  as  ffie  went  along.  Tarquin,  in 
the  mean  time,  being  informed  by  Some  who  bad  got 
out  of  Rome  before  the  gates  were  ffiut,  that  Brutus 
was  raifing  commotions  to  his  prejudice,  returned  in 
hafte  to  the  city,  attended  only, by  his  fens  and  a  few 
friends  ;  but,  finding  the  gates  ffiut,  and  the  people  in 
arms  on  the  walls,  be  returned  again  to  the  camp  :  but 
here  again,  to  his  furprife,  he  found  that  the  confuls 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  gaining  over  the  army  to 
their  intereft  ;  fo  that,  being  refuted  admittance  into 
the  camp  alfo,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  refuge,.  at  the 
age  of  76,  with  his  wife  and  three  fons,  to  Gabii,  where 
Sextus  had  been  made  king.  Here  be  continued  for 
fome  time  :  but  not  finding  the  Latins  very  forward  to 
revenge  his  caufe,  he  retired  into  Hetruria  j  where,  be¬ 
ing  the  country  of  his  mother’s  family,  he  hoped  to 
find  more  friends,  and  a  readier  affiftance  for  attempting 
the  recovery  of  his  throne. 

J  nr-Vj  ^ 
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Rome.  The  Romans  now  congratulated  themfelves  on  their 
** — -v  happy  deliverance  from  tyranny.  However,  as  Tar- 

State  of  the  d0*0  hy  his  policy  procured  himftlf  many  friends 

Roman  em- abroad,  thefe  now  became  enemies  to  the  Roman  name; 
pire  at  this  and,  by  the  defection  of  their  allies,  the  Roman  doroi- 
tinic.  nions  were  left  in  much  the  fame  ft  ate  as  they  had  been 
in  the  time  of  Romulus.  The  territory  of  Rome  had 
always  been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compafs.  Though 
ajmoft  conflantly  victorious  in  war  for  243  years,  they 
had  not  yet  gained  land  enough  to  fupply  their  city 
with  provifions.  The  main  ftrength  of  the  date  lay  in 
the  number  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  ;  which  the  cuftom 
of  tranfplanting  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  cities 
thither  had  fo  prodigioufly  increafed,  that  it  put  the 
Romans  in  a  condition  of  ufurping  the  authority  over 
other  nations,  the  moil  inconfiderable  of  which  had  an 
extent  of  territory  ’  far  exceeding  theirs.  By  frequent 
depredations  and  incurfions  they  fo  haraffed  the  petty 
dates  of  Latium  and  Hetruria,  that  many  of  them  were 
conftrained  to  enter  into  treaties  with  Rome,  by  which 
they  obliged  themfelves  to  furnifh  her  with  auxiliaries 
whenever  fhe  fhould  be  pleafed  to  invade  and  pillage  the 
lands  of  her  other  neighbours.  SubmiiTions  of  this  kind 
the  Romans  called  making  a/Iuaic-s  with  them,  and  thefe 
ufeful  alliances  fupplied  the  want  of  a  larger  territory  ; 
but  now,  upon  the  change  of  her  government,  all  the 
allies  of  Rome  forfook  her  at  once,  and  either  flood 
neuter,  or  cfpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  banifhed  king;  fo 
that  fhe  was  now  obliged  to  maintain  her  liberties  as 
fhe  beft  might. 

The  new  confuls  in  the  mean  time  took  the  mofl  ef¬ 
fectual  methods  they  could  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of 
the  republic.  The  army  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  fiege  of  Ardea  marched  home  lender  the  conduCt 
of  Herminius  and  Horatius,  who  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Ardeates  for  15  years.  The  confuls  then 
again  affembled  the  people  by  centuries,  and  had  the 
decree  of  Tar  quin’s  banifhment  confirmed  ;  a  rex  facro - 
rum  was  eleCted  to  prefide  at  the  facrifices,  and  many 
of  the  laws  of  Scrvius  Tullius  were  revived,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  who  were  thus  reflored  to  their 
ancient  right  of  voting  in  all  important  affairs.  Tar- 
quin,  however,  refolved  not  to  part  with  his  kingdom 
on  fucli  eafy  terms.  Having  wandered  from  city  to 
city  in  order  to  move  compafTion,  he  at  length  made 
Tarquinii  the  feat  of  his  relidence  ;  where  he  engaged 
the  inhabitants  to  fend  an  embaffy  to  Rome,  with  a 
inodefl,  fubmifiive  letter  from  himfelf,  direCled  to  the 
Tarquin  Roman  people.  The  ambaffadors  reprefented  in  fuch 
wriies  to  ftrong  terms  to  the  fenate  how  reafonable  it  was  to  1ft 
the  Roman  tjie  £ing  ke  }iear(p  before  he  was  condemned,  and  the 
**  ^  *  danger  which  threatened  the  date  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  powers  if  that  common  juftice  were  refufed,  that 
the  confuls  inclined  to  bring  thefe  agents  before  the 
people,  and  to  leave  the  decilion  thereof  to  the  curiae  ; 
but  Valerius,  who  had  been  very  aCtive  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  ftrenuoudy  oppofed  this,  and  by  his  influence  in 
the  fenate  got  it  prevented.  As  that  illuilrious  body 
had  been  greatly  thinned  by  the  murders  committed  by 
Tarquin,  new  members  were  eleCted  from  among  the 
knights,  and  the  ancient  number  of  300  again  com¬ 
pleted.  The  old  fenators  had  been  called  patres  or  c<  fa¬ 
thers  ;”  and  as  the  names  of  the  new  ones  were  now 
written  on  the  fame  roll,  the  whole  body  received  the 
name  of  pat  res  confcripu . 

.  The  old  king  was  not  to  be  foiled  by  a  Angle  at¬ 


tempt.  He  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Tarquinii  &  me‘ 
to  fend  a  fecond  embaffy  to  Rome,  under  pretence  of  ~'v  "  * 

demanding  the  cflates  of  the  exiles,  but  with  private 
inilmdlions  to  get  the  confuls  affaflinated.  The  redo- 
ration  of  the  eflates  of  the  exiles  was  oppofed  by  Bru¬ 
tus,  but  Collatinus  was  for  complying  with  it;  where¬ 
upon  Brutus  accufed  his  colleague  of  treachery,  and  of 
a  defign  to  bring  back  the  tyrant.  The  matter  was 
then  referred  to  the  people,  where  it  was  carried  by  one  63 
vote  in  favour  ot  the  Tarquins.  But  wlnlfl  the  people  A  co-  fpi- 
vvere  employed  in  loading  carriages  with  the  effects  offrcy.^me^ 
the  exiles,  and  in  felling  what  could  not  be  carried  off,  voun 
the  ambaffadors  found  means  to  draw  fome  of  the  near¬ 
ed  relations  of  the  confuls  into  a  plot  with  them.  Thefe 
were  three  young  noblemen  of  the  Aquilian  family  (the 
fons  of  Collatinus’s  filler),  and  two  of  the  Vitellii 
(whofe  filler  Brutus  had  married)  ;  and  thefe  lafl  en¬ 
gaged  Titus  and  Tibeiius,  the  two  fons  of  Brutus,  in 
the  fame  confpiracy.  They  all  bound  themfelves  by 
folemn  oaths,  with  the  dreadful  ceremony  of  drinking 
the  blood  of  a  murdered  man  and  touching  his  entrails. 

They  met  at  the  houfe  of  the  A^quilii,  where  they 
wrote  letters  to  Tarquin  and  gave  them  to  the  ambaf¬ 
fadors.  But  though  they  ufed  all  imaginable  precau¬ 
tion,  their  proceedings  were  overheard  by  one  Vindi- 
cius  a  Have,  who  immediately  communicated  the  whole 
to  Valerius;  upon  which  all  the  criminals  were  appre*  . 
hended.  Brutus  Hood  judge  over  his  own  fons  ;  and,  Brutus 
notwithflanding  the  interceffion  of  the  whole  affembly,  caufes  two 
and  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  children,  com- his  own 
manded  them  to  be  beheaded  ;  nor  would  he  depart*™5^ 
till  he  faw  the  execution  of  the  fentence.  Having  per¬ 
formed  this  piece  of  heroic  barbarity,  he  quitted  the 
tribunal,  and  left  Collatinus  to  perform  the  red.  Col¬ 
latinus,  however,  being  inclined  to  fpare  his  nephews, 
allowed  them  a  day  to  clear  themfelves ;  and  caufed  ' 
Vindicius,  the  only  witnefs  againd  them,  to  be  deliver-  v 
ed  up  to  his  maders.  This  roufed  the  indignation  of 
the  people  in  general,  efpecially  of  Valerius,  who  had 
promiied  to  protect  the  witnefs,  and  therefore  he  re¬ 
fufed  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  lifrors.  The  multitude 
called  aloud  for  Brutus  to  return  ;  which  when  he  had 
done,  he  told  them  that  he  had  executed  his  two  fons 
in  confequence  of  his  own  paternal  authority  over  them, 
but  that  it  belonged  to  the  people  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  red.  Accordingly,  by  a  decree  of  the  curiae, 
all  the  delinquents  differed  as  traitors  except  the  am- 
baffado^s,  who  were  fpared  out  of  refpedl  to  their  cha¬ 
racter.  The  flave  Vindicius  had  his  liberty  granted 
him  ;  and  was  prefented  with  25,000  afes  of  brafs,  in 
value  about  L.  80  :  14  :  7  of  our  money.  The  decree 
for  redoring  the  edates  of  the  exiled  Tarquins  was  an¬ 
nulled,  their  palaces  were  dedroyed,  and  their  lands 
divided  among  the  indigent  people.  The  public  only 
retained  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  Campus  Martius,, 
which  the  king  had  ufurped.  This  they  confecrated 
to  Mars,  and  it  afterwards  became  a  common  field 
where  the  Roman  youth  exercifed  themfelves  in  run¬ 
ning  and  wredling.  But  after  this  confecration,  the 
fuperditious  Romans  fcrupled  to  ufe  the  corn  which 
they  found  there  ready  reaped  to  their  hands  :  fo  that, 
with  fome  trees,  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber  ;  and 
the  water  being  low,  it  dopped  in  the  middle  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  began  to  form  a  line  ifland  named  afterward* 

Infula  Sacra . 

The  behaviour  of  Brutus  towards  his  two  fons  druck 

fuck 
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’Home,  "fnch  a  terror  Into  the  Romans,  that  fcarce  any  perfon 
A"  durft  oppofe  him;  and  therefore,  as  he  hated  Collatinns, 

he  openly  accufed  him  before  the  people,  and  without 
6$  ceremony  depofed  him  from  the  confulfhip,  baniftiing 
rSDepoi'es  laehim  at  the  fame  time  from  Rome.  The  multitude  ac- 
colleague  qll3'efced  in  every  thing  he  faid,  and  refufed  to  hear 
*  atmu>.  Q0jjatjnus  [n  h|s  own  defence  ;  fo  that  the  con¬ 

ful  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  with  ignominy 
and  difgrace,  when  Lucretius  interpofed,  and  prevailed 
upon  Brutus  to  allow  hrs  colleague  quietly  to  refign 
the  fafces,  and  retire  of  his  own  accord  from  the  city. 
Brutus  then,  to  remove  all  fufpicions  of  perfonal  en¬ 
mity,  procured  him  a  prefent  of  20  talents  out  of  the 
public  treafury,  to  which  he  added  five  of  lvis  own. 
Collatinus  then  retired  to  Lavinium,  where  he  lived  in 
peace,  and  at  laft  died  of  old  age. 

After  the  abdication  of  Collatinus,  Valerius  was  cho- 
fen  in  his  room;  and  as  his  temper  agreed  much  better 
with  Brutus  than  that  of  Collatinus,  the  two  confuls  li¬ 
ved  in  great  harmony.  Nothing, however,  could  make  the 
C6  dethroned  king  forego  the  hope  of  recovering  his  king- 
The  Volfci  dom  by  force.  He  firft  engaged  the  Volfci  and  Tar- 
and  Tar-  quinienfes  to  join  their  forces  in  order  to  fupport  his 
rights.  The  confuls  marched  out  without  delay  to  meet 
them.  Brutus  commanded  the  horfe  and  Valerius  the 
foot,  drawn  up  in  a  fquare  battalion.  The  two  armies 
being  in  fight  of  each  other,  Brutus  advanced  with  his 
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cavalry,  at  the  fame  time  that  Arunx,  one  of  Tarquin’s 
fon3,  was  coming  forward  with  the  enemy's  horfe,  the 
king  himfelf  following  with  the  legions.  Arunx  no 
fooner  difeovered  Brutus,  than  he  made  towards  him 
Brutus  and  with  all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  enemy.  Brutus  ad- 
Arunx  kiH  Vanced  towards  him  with  110  lefs  fpeed ;  and  as  both 
were  a&uated  only  by  motives  of  hatred,  without 
thoughts  of  felf*prefervatiori,both  of  them  were  pierced 
through  with  their  lances.  The  death  of  the  two  ge¬ 
nerals  ferved  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  which  continued 
with  the  ntmoft  fury  till  night,  when  it  could  not  be 
known  which  fide  had  got  the  victory,  or  which  had 
loft  the  greateft  number  of  men.  A  report  wasfpread, 
however,  that  a  voice  had  been  heard  out  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood,  declaring  the  Romans  conquerors;  and 
this,  probably  a  ftratagem  of  Valerius,  operated  fo 
powerfully  on  the  fuperftitious  minds  of  the  Volfci, 
that  they  left  their  camp  in  confufion,  and  returned  to 
their  own  country.  It  is  faid  that  Valerius,'  having 
caufed  the  dead  to  be  numbered,  found  that  the  Volfci 
had  loft  11,300  men,  and  the  Romans  only  one  fhort 
>of  that  number. 

Valerius  being  left  without  a  colleague  in  the  con¬ 
fulfhip,  and  having  for  fome  reafons  delayed  to  choofe 
one,  began  to  be  fufpe&ed  by  the  people  of  afpinng 
at  the  fovereignty  ;  and  thefe  fufpicions  were  in  fome 
meafure  countenanced  by  his  building  a  fine  houfe  on 
the  fteep  part  of  the  hill  Palatinus,  which  overlooked 
the  forum,  and  was  by  them  confidered  as  a  citadel. 
But  of  this  Valerius  was  no  fooner  informed,  than  he 
caufed  this  houfe  to  be  pulled  down,  and  immediately 
called  an  aftembly  of  the  people  for  the  ele&ion  of  a 
conful,  in  which  he  left  them  entirely  free.  They  chofe 
Lucretius  ;  and,  being  afhamed  of  having  fufpedled  Va¬ 
lerius,  they  complimented  him  with  a  large  ground- 
plot  in  an  agreeable  place,  where  they  built  him  a 
houfe.  Ihe  new  conful  died  a  few  days  after  his  pro- 
^notion,  fo  that  Valerius  was  once  more  left  foie  go- 
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vernor.  In  the  interval  betwixt  the  death  of  Lucre- 
tins  and  the  choice  of  another  conful,  Valerius  gave  ^ 
the  people  fo  many  {hiking  proofs  of  his  attachment 
to  their  intereft,  that  they  beftowed  upon  him  the  fur- 
name  of  Poplicola  or  “  popular nor  was  he  ever  call* 
ed  by  another  name  afterwards. 

When  Poplicola’s  year  of  confulfhip  expired,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  thought  fit,  in  confeqnence  of  the  critical  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs,  to  eledl  him  a  fecond  time,  and  joined 
with  him  T.  Lucretius,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Lu- 
cretia.  They  began  with  reftoring  the  cenfus  and  lu- 
ftrum  ;  and  found  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  at 
or  above  the  age  of  puberty,  to  amount  to  130,000. 

As  they  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Latins  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Tar  quin,  they  were  at  great  pains  to  fortify 
Sinquirinum  or  Singliuria,  an  important  poft  on  that 
fide.  Contrary  to  their  expectations,  however,  the  La¬ 
tins  remained  quiet  ;  but  an  haughty  embafly  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Porfena  king  of  Clufium  in  Hetruria,  com- P  >rfena  in- 
manding  them  either  to  take  back  the  Tarquins  tovadesthe 
Rome,  or  to  reftore  them  their  eftates.  To  the  firft R  iran  ter’ 
of  thefe  demands  the  confuls  returned  an  abfolute  re- 
fufal :  and,  as  to  the  fecond,  they  anfwered,  that  it  was 
impracticable  ;  a  part  of  thofe  eftates  having  been  con- 
fecrated  to  Mars,  and  the  reft  divided  among  indigent 
people,  from  whom  they  could  not  be  recovered.  The 
imminent  danger  which  now  threatened  the  city,  pro- 
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cured  Valerius  the  honour  of  a  third  confulfhip  ;  and 
with  him  was  joined  Horatius  Pulvilius,  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  dignity  for  a  few  months  before  in  the  inter¬ 
val  betwixt  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the  expiration  of 
the  firft  confulate. 

While  the  Romans  were  making  the  moft  vigorous  \nd^de- 
preparations  for  defence,  Porfena,  attended  by  his  fon  feats  their 
Arunx  and  the  exiles,  marched  towards  the  city  at  theanvT* 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  quickly  joined 
by  a  confiderable  body  of  Latins  under  Mamilius,  the 
fon-in  law  of  Tarquin.  The  confuls  and  the  fenate 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  fupply  the  common  people 
with  provifions,  left  famine  fliould  induce  them  to  open 
the  gates  to  Tarquin  ;  and  they  defired  the  country 
people  to  lodge  their  effeCfs  in  the  fort  Janicnhim, 
which  overlooked  the  city,  and  which  was  the  only  for¬ 
tified  place  pofTeffed  by  the  Romans  on  that  fide  the 
Tiber.  Porfena,  however,  foon  drove  the  Romans  out 
of  this  fort ;  upon  which  the  confuls  made  all  their 
troops  pafs  the  river,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  of 
battle  to  defend  the  bridge,  while  Porfena  advanced  to 
engage  them.  The  viCfory  was  a  long  time  doubtful ;  ’  70 

but  at  lall  the  Romans  fled.  Horatius  Codes,  nephew  Braveryof 
to  the  conful,  with  Sp.  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius,  Horatius 
who  had  commanded  the  right-wing,  polled  themfelves  Coc‘es* 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  for  a  long  time 
bravely  defended  it :  but  at  laft,  the  defenfive  arms  of 
Lartius  and  Herminius  being  broken,  they  retired;  and 
then  Horatius  defiring  them  to  advife  the  confuls  from 
him  to  cut  the  bridge  at  the  other  end,  he  for  a  while 
fuftained  the  attack  of  the  enemy  alone.  At  laft,  be¬ 
ing  wAunded  in  the  thigh,  and  the  fignal  given  that 
the  bridge  was  almoft  broken  down,  he  leaped  into 
the  river,  and  fwam  acrofs  it  through  a  fhower  of  darts. 

1  he  Romans,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  this  eminent 
fervice,  erefteda  ftatue  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
gave  him  as  much  land  as  he  himfelf  with  one  yoke  of 
oxen  could  plough  in  one  day  ;  and  each  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants 
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bitants,  to  the  number  of  3 00,00 0,  gave  him  the  value 
of  as  much  food  as  each  confumed  in  a  day.  But  not- 
withflanding  all  this,  as  he  had  loft  one  eye,  and  from 
his  wounds  continued  lame  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life/  thefe  defeats  prevented  his  ever  being  raifed 
to  the  confulate,  or  in  veiled  with  any  military  com¬ 
mand. 

The  city  was  not  yet  fully  inverted  ;  but  as  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  provifions  for  fuch  a  multitude, 
the  inhabitants  foon  began  to  be  in  want.  Porfena 
being  informed  of  their  difficulties,  told  them  that  lie 
would  fupply  them  with  provilions  if  they  would  take 
back  their  old  mailers  5  but  to  this  they  replied,  that 
hunger  was  a  lefs  evil  than  fiavery  and  opprelfion.  The 
conftancy  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  on  the  point 
of  failing,  when  a  young  patrician,  named  Mutius  Cor - 
dus1  with  the  confent  of  the  fenate  and  confuls,  under¬ 
took  to  aftalfinate  Porfena.  He  got  accefs  to  the  He- 
trurian  camp,  difguifed  like  a  peafant,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  king’s  tent.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  on 
which  the  troops  were  all  reviewed  and  paid ;  and  Por- 
fena’s  fecretary,  magnificently  dreffed,  was  fitting  on 
the  fame  tribunal  with  the  king.  Mutius,  miftaking 
him  for  Porfena,  inftantly  leaped  upon  the  tribunal  and 
killed  him.  He  then  attempted  to  make  his  efcape  ; 
but  being  feized  and  brought  back,  he  owned  his  de- 
fign  ;  and  with  a  countenance  expreffive  of  defperate 
rage  and  difappointment,  thruft  his  hand  which  had 
miffed  the  blow  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals  which 
flood  by,  and  there  held  it  for  a  confiderable  time.  On 
this,  Porfena,  changing  his  refentment  into  admiration, 
granted  him  his  life  and  liberty,  and  even  reftored  him 
the  dagger  with  which  he  intended  to  have  ftabbed 
himfelf.  Mutius  took  it  with  his  left  hand,  having  loft 
the  ufe  of  the  other  ;<and  from  this  time  had  the  name 
o f~Sc*vofa9  or  “  left-handed.”  He  then,  in  order  to 
induce  Porfena  to  break  up  the  fiege,  invented  a  flory 
that  300  young  Romans,  all  of  them  as  refolute  as 
himfelf,  had  fworn  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king  of 
Hetruria,  or  to  perilh  in  the  attempt.  This  had  the 
defired  effedl ;  Porfena  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  whofe 
only”  demands  were,  that  the  Romans  fhould  reftore 
the  eftates  of  the  Tarquins,  or  give  them  an  equiva¬ 
lent,  and  give  back  the  feven  fmall  towns  which  had 
been  formerly  taken  from  the  Veientes.  The  latter  of 
thefe  demands  was  cheerfully  complied  with  ;  but  the 
former  was  ftill  refufed,  until  Porfena  fhould  hear  the 
ftrong  reafons  they  had  to  urge  againft  it.  A  truce 
being  agreed  on,  deputies  were  fent  to  the  Hetrurian 
camp  to  plead  the  Roman  caufe  againft  the  Tarquins, 
and  with  them  ten  young  men,  and  a3  many  virgins,  by 
way  of  hoftages  for  performing  the  other  article. 

The  reception  which  Porfena  gave  the  deputies  rai¬ 
fed  the  jealoufy  of  the  Tarquins;  who  ftill  retaining 
their  ancient  pride,  refufed  to  admit  Porfena  for  a 
judge  between  them  and  the  Romans.  But  the  king, 
without  any  regard  to  their  oppofition,  refolved  to  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf,  by  an  exa£l  inquiry,  whether  the  protec¬ 
tion  he  had  given  the  Tarquins  was  juft.  But  while 
the  caufe  was  ready  to  be  opened  before  the  Roman 
deputies,  news  were  brought  tliat  the  young  women 
whom  the  Romans  had  fent  as  hoftages  had  ventured 
to  fwim  acrofs  the  Tiber,  and  were  returned  to  Rome. 
They  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  river,  and  Cladia  hap¬ 
pening  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  her  native  city,  that 
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fight  raifed  in  her  a  defire  of  returning  to  it.  She  there-  Rome, 
fore  ventured  to  fwim  acrofs  the  river;  and  having  en¬ 
couraged  her  companions  to  follow  her,  they  all  got 
fafe  to  the  oppofite  fliore,  and  returned  to  their  fathers 
houfes.  The  return  of  the  hoftages  gave  the  conful 
Poplicola  great  uneafinefs ;  he  was  afraid  left  this  rafh 
adlion  might  be  imputed  to  want  of  fidelity  in  the  Ro- 
mans.  To  remove  therefore  all  fufpicions,  he  fent  a  de¬ 
putation  to  the  Hetrurian  camp,  affuring  the  king  that 
Rome  had  no  fhare  in  the  foolifh  attempt  of  the  young 
women ;  and  promiiing  to  fend  them  immediately  back 
to  the  camp  from  whence  they  had  fted.  Porfena  wai-Treacfierf* 
eafily  appeafed  ;  but  the  news  of  the  fpeedy  return  of  of  the  Tar**” 
the  hoftages  being  known  in  the  camp,  the  Tarquins, 
without  any  regard  to  the  truce,  or  refpe&  to  the  king 
their  protedlor,  lay  in  ambufh  on  the  road  to  furprife 
them.  Poplicola  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  troops  who  efcorted  them,  fuftained  the  attack 
of  the  Tarquins,  though  hidden  and  linexpeded,  till  his 
daughter  Valeria  rode  full  fpeed  to  the  Hetrurian  camp, 
and  gave  notice  of  the  danger  her  father  and  compa¬ 
nions  were  in  ;  and  then  Arunx,  the  king’s  fon,  flying 
with  a  great  body  of  cavalry  to  their  relief,  put  the  ag- 
greffors  to  the  rout. 

This  notorious  piece  of  treachery  in  the  Tarquins 
gave  Porfena  ftrong  fufpicions  of  the  badnefs  of  their 
caufe.  He  therefore  affembled  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  Hetrurians  ;  and  having  heard  in  their  prefence 
the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  and  the  juftification  of 
their  proceedings  againft  the  Tarquins,  he  was  fo  ftruck  p  * 
with  horror  at  the  recital  of  the  crimes  theTarquins  were  bandons^ 
charged  with,  that  he  immediately  ordered  them  to  their  caufe> 
leave  his  camp  ;  declaring,  that  he  renounced  his  alli¬ 
ance  with  them,  and  would  no  longer  continue  the  hof- 
pitality  he  had  fhown  them.  He  then  commanded  the 
ten  young  virgins  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  in¬ 
quired  who  was  the  firft  author  and  chief  manager  of 
the  enterprife.  They  all  kept  iilence,  till  Ciaslia  her- 
felf,  with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  confeffed,  that  fhe  alone 
was  guilty,  and  that  fhe  had  encouraged  the  others  by 
her  advice.  Upon  this  the  king,  extolling  her  refo- 
lution  above  the  bravery  of  Horatius  and  the  intrepi¬ 
dity  of  Mutius,  made  her  a  prefent  of  a  fine  horfe,  with 
fumptuous  furniture.  After  this  he  concluded  a  peace  Concludes 
with  the  Romans,  and  reftored  to  them  all  their  hofta-aPeace 
ges;  declaring,  that  their  bare  word  was  to  him  a  fufft-T11*1  the 
cient  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  the  articles.  anTre-5’ 

And  now  Porfena  being  about  to  return  to  Clufium,  lieves  thera>- 
gave,  before  his  departure,  a  further  teftimony  of  his 
refpe&  and  fricndftiip  for  the  Romans.  He  knew  that 
Rome  was  greatly  diftreffed  for  want  of  provifions;  but 
being  afraid  to  offend  the  inhabitants  by  relieving  them 
in  a  diredl  manner,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  their  tents  and  provifions,  and  to  carry  no¬ 
thing  with  them  but  their  arms.  As  his  camp  abound¬ 
ed  with  all  forts  of  provifions,  Rome  was  hereby  much 
rclieyed  in  her  wants.  The  moveables  and  corn  of  the 
Hetrurians  were  fold  by  au&ion  to  private  perfons  ; 
and  on  this  occaiion  the  Romans  took  up  the  cuftam 
of  making  a  proclamation  by  an  herald,  whenever  any 
effe£ls  belonging  to  the  public  were  to  be  fold,  in  the 
following  words,  Thefe  are  Porfena? s  goods .  The  de- 
fign  of  this  was  to  preferve  the  memory  of  that  prince’s 
kindnefs.  The  fenate,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  erected 
a  ftstue  of  the  king  near  the  eomitium,  and  fent  an 

embaffy 
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K-.n-e.  eaibaffy  to  him  with  a  prefent  of  a  throne  adorned  with  to  a  man  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  Ron 

- - v -  ivoiy,  a  feeptre,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal  liberties,  and  willing  to  undergo  any  dangers  rather  than  ~ 

roke/  fubmit  to  the  government  of  a  tyrant. 

Thus  the  Romans  efcaped  the  greate ft  danger  they  The  ambaffadots  being  difmilfrd  with  this  anfwer, 

had  hitherto  been  in.  However,  they  did  not  yet  enjoy  and  cotidu&ed  out  of  the  city,  Sulpitius  laid  open  to  ' 
tranquillity.  The  Sabines  revolted,  and  continued  the  the  fathers  the  dreadful  confpiraey.  It.ftruck  them 
war  fox  feme  time  with  great  obftinacy  :  but  being  de-  with  horror:  but  they  were  all  at  a  lofs  in  what  man- 
feated  in  feveral  engagements,  they  were  at  lad  obliged  ner  they  fhouid  apprehend  and  punifh  the  guilty;  ftnee, 
to  fubmit;  and  fearce  was  this  war  ended,  when  another  by  the  law  of  Poplicola,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
„6  began  with  the  Latins,  who  now  declared  for  king  people  in  all  capital  calcs  ;  and  the  two  witneffes,  who 

The  Latins  Tarquin.  Before  they  began  this  war,  however,  an  were  Grangers,  might  be.  excepted  again!!  by  Roman 

declare  for  embaffy  was  fent  to  Rome, -the  purport  of  which  was,  citizens.  In  this  perplexity  they  left  the  whole  con- 
Tarquin.  tjiat  tjie  Romans  fhouid  raife  the  fiege  of  Fidense  which  duft  of  this  critical  affair  to  Sulpitius;  who  took  a  me- 
had  revolted,  and  receive  the  Tarquins ;  who,  on  their  thod  which  he  thought  wt>uld  equally  ferve  to  prove 
part,  fhouid  grant  a  general  amuefty.  The  ambaffadors  the  guilt  and  punifh  the  guilty..  He  engaged  the  two 

were  to  allow  the  Romans  a  whole  year  to  conlider  on  informers  to  affemble  the  confpirators,  and  to  appoint 


tliefe  overtures  ;  and  to  threaten  them  with  a  war  in 
cafe  they  refufed  to  comply  with  them.  The  chief 
view  of  Tarquin  and  his  partifans  in  promoting. this 
embaffy  wa»,  to  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  raife  a 
fedition  in  the  city.  To  the  ambaffadors,  therefore,  of 
the  Latins,  he  joined  fome  of  his  own  emiffaries,  .who, 
on  their  ari  ival  in  the  city,  found  two  forts  of  people 
difpofed  to  enter  into  their  meafures;  to  wit,  the  Haves, 
*7  and  the  meaner  citizens. 

A  dauge-  The  fhves  had  formed  a  confpiraey  the  year  before 
To.u^con  t0  pejzc  t]ie  Capitol,  and  fet  fire  to  the  city  in  feveral 
aga?7t  the  quarters  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  plot  being  difeo- 
ftate,  vered,  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it  had  been  all 
crucified,  and  this  execution  had  highly  provoked  the 
whole  body  of  (haves.  As  to  the  meaner  citizens,  who 
were  for  the  mod  part  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and 
•cruelly  ufed  by  their  creditors,  they  were  well  appri- 
w  fed  that  there  could  happen  no  change  in  the  govern¬ 

ment  but  to  their  advantage.  Thefe  were  the  confpi¬ 
rators  pitched  upon,  and  to  them  were  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parts  to  a£I :  the  citizens  were  to  make  them- 
felves  mafters  of  the  ramparts  and  gates  of  the  city,  at 
an  appointed  hour  of  the  night ;  and  then  to  raife  a 
great  fhout  as  a  fignal  to  the  Haves,  who  had  engaged 
to  maffacre  their  mafters  at  the  fame  inftant :  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  then  to  be  opened  to  the  Tarquins, 
who  were  to  enter  Rome  while  it  was  yet  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  fenators.  The  confpiraey  was  ripe 
.for  execution,  when  Tarquin’s  principal  agents,  Pub¬ 
lius  and  Marcus,  both  of  his  own  name  and  family, 
being  terrified  with  frightful  dreams,  had  not  courage 
enough  to  proceed  in  their  defign  till  they  had  con¬ 
ful  ted  a  diviner.  However,  they  did  not  difeover  to 
him  the  confpiraey  ;  but  only  afkcd  him  in  general 
terms,  what  fuccefs  they  might  expe£l  in  a  projedl 
they  had  formed?  The  foothfayer,  without  the  leaf! 
How  difeo  hefi  tat  ion,  returned  the  following  anfwer  :  Tour  projeft 
*ered.  <wi'l  end  in  your  ruin  ;  djburden  y our fe Ives  of  fo  heavy  a 
load.  Hereupon  the  Tarquins,  fearing  left  fome  of  the 
other  confpirators  fliould  be  beforehand  with  them  jn 
informing,  went  immediately  to  S.  Sulpitius,  the  only 
conful  then  at  Rome,  and  diico vered  the  whole  matter 
to  him.  The  conful  greatly  commended  them,  and  de¬ 
tained  them  in  his  houfe,  till,  by  private  inquiries,  he 
was  affured  of  the  truth  of  their  depofitions.  Then  he 
affembled  the  fenate,  and  gave  the  Latin  ambafiadors 
their  audience  of  leave,  with  an  anfwer  to  their  propo- 
fals;  which  was,  that  the  Romans  would  neither  receive 
the  Tarquins,  nor  raife  the  fiege  of  Fidense,  being  all 


rendezvous  at  midnight  in  the  forum,  as  if  they  de- 
figned  to  take  the  laft  meafures  for  the  execution  of  the 
enterprife.  In  the  mean  time  he  ufed  all  proper  means 
to  fee u re  the  city?  and  ordered  the  Roman  knights  to 
hold  themfelves  ready,  in  the  houfes  adjoining  to  the 
forum,  to  execute  the  orders  they  fhouid  receive.  The 
confpirators  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by 
the  two  Tarquins ;  and  the  knights,  upon  a  fignal 
agreed  on  beforehand,  in  veiled  the  forum,  and  blocked 
up  all  the  avenues  to  it  fo  clofelyTthat  it  was  impoffibie 
for  any  of  the  confpirators  to  make  their  efcape.  As 
foon  as  it  was  light,  the  two  confuls  appeared  with  a 
ftrong  guard  on  the  tribunal  ;  for  Sulpitius  had  fent  to 
his  colleague  Manius,  who  was  befieging  Fidenae,  deft- 
ring  him  to  haften  to  the  city  with  a  cliofen  body  of 
troops.  The  people  were  convened  by  curia?,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  confpiraey  which  had  been  formed 
againft  the  common  liberty.  The  accufed  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  make  their  defence,  if  they  had  any  thing  to 
offer  againft  the  evidence:  but  not  one  of  them  denying 
the  fad!,  the  confuls  repaired  to  the  fenate,  where  fen- 
tence  of  death  was  pronounced  againft  the  confpirators, 
in  cafe  the  people  approved  it.  79 

This  decree  of  the  fenate  being  read  to  and  approved  The  confpi- 
by  the  affembly,  the  people  were  ordered  to  retire,  andr*tors  P1A" 
the  confpirators  were  delivered  up  to  the  foldiers,  whomfiied‘ 
put  them  all  to  the  fword.  The  peace  of  Rome  was 
thought  fufficiently  fecured  by  this  ftroke  of  feverity  ; 
and  therefore,  though  all  the  confpirators  were  not  pu- 
n ifhed  with  death,  it  was  judged  proper  not  to  make^. 
any  further  inquiries.  The  two  informers  were  reward¬ 
ed  with  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  100,000 
afes,  and  20  acres  of  land.  Three  feftival-days  were 
appointed  for  expiations,  facrifices,  and  *  public  games, 
by  way  of  thankfgiving  to  the  gods.  But  the  general 
joy  was  difturbed  by  a  melancholy  accident:  as.  the 
people  were  conducing  Mani us  Tullius  the  conful  from 
the  circus  to  his  houfe,  lie  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  died 
three  days  after. 

The  city  of  Fidenae  was  not  yet  reduced  :  it  held 
out  during  the  following  confulfhip  of  T.  Aibutius  and 
P.  Vet u rius  ;  but  was  taken  the  next  year  by  T.  Lar- 
tius,  who,  together  with  Q^Claslius,  was  raifed  to  the 
confular  dignity.  The  Latins,  enraged  at  the  lofs  of 
this  town,  began  to  complain  of  their  leading  men  ; 
which  opportunity  Tarquin  and  Mamilius  improved  fo 
far,  as  to  make  all  the  Latin  cities,  24  in  number,  enter 
into  an  alliance  againft  Rome,  and  to  bind  themfelves 
by  oath  never  to  violate  their  engagements.  The  La- 
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Rowe,  tins  made  vaft  preparations,  as  did  likewife  the  Romans;  lents  of  his  colleague;  nor  were  they  difappouited  In  Ronic' 
but  the  latter  could  procure  no  afiiftance  from  their  their  expectations.  But  Lartius,  with  the  fame  readi* 
neighbours.  As  the  Latin  nation  was  much  fuperior  nefs,  named  Clcelius  ;  and  the  only  conteft  was,  which 
to  them  in  {Irength,  they  fent  deputies  to  folicit  fuc-  of  the  two  fhould  raife  the  other  to  the  fupreme  autho- 
eours  from  the  feveral  flates  with  which  they  were  fur-  rity.  Each  perfifted  obftinately  in  remitting  the  dig- 
rounded  :  but  their  negociation?  proved  every  where  nity  to  his  colleague,  till  Cloelius,  ftarting  up  on  a  fud- 
unfuccefsful;  and,  what  was  worfe  than  all,  the  republic  den,  abdicated  the  confuhhip,  and,  after  the  manner 


had  rebellious  Tons  in  her  own  bofom,  who  refufed  to 
lend  their  aid  in  defence  of  their  country.  The  poorer 
So  fort  of  people,  and  the  debtors,  refufed  to  take  the  mt- 
Pifturban-  litary  oaths,  or  to  ferve ;  alleging  their  poverty,  and  the 
cc-s  at  fruitlefs  hazards  they  ran  in  lighting  for  the  defence  of 
Rome.  a  city,  where  they  were  oppreffed  and  enflaved  by  their 
creditors.  This  fpirit  of  mutiny  fpread  among  the  in¬ 
ferior  claffes,  moil  of  them  refufing  to  lift  themiclves, 
unlefs  their  debts  were  all  remitted  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate;  nay,  they  began  to  talk  of  leaving  the  city,  and 
fettling  elfe where. 

The  fenate,  apprehending  a  general  infurreClion,  af- 
fembled  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  quieting  thofe 
domeftic  troubles.  Some  were  for  a  free  remitfion  of 
all  debts,  as  the  fafeft  expedient  at  that  jun&ure;  others 
urged  the  dangerous  confequenees  of  fuch  a  condefcen- 
fion,  advifmg  them  to  lift  fuch  only  as  were  willing  to 
ferve,  not  doubting  but  thofe  who  refufed  their  af- 
fiftancc  would  offer  it  of  their  own  accord  when  it  was 
no  longer  deiired.  Several  other  expedients  were  pro- 
pofed  :  but  at  length  this  prevailed;  to  wit,  that  all 
a&ions  for  debts  fhould  be  fufpended  till  the  coiicluiion 
of  the  war  with  the  Latins.  But  this  the  indigent 
debtors  thought  only  a  fufpenfion  of  their  mifery  ;  and 
therefore  it  had  not  the  intended  effed  on  the  minds 
of  the  unruly  multitude.  The  fenate  might  indeed 
have  profecuted  the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition  ;  but 
the  law  of  Poplicola,  called  the  Valerian  la-zu ,  which 
allowed  appeals  to  the  affembly  of  the  people,  was  a 
proteClion  for  the  feditious,  who  were  Jure  of  being 
acquitted  by  the  accomplices  of  their  rebellion.  The 
fenate,  therefore,  to  elude  the  effeCt  of  a  privilege  that 
put  fuch  a  reftraint  upon  their  power,  refolved  to  create 
one  fupreme  magiftrate,  who,  with  the  title  of  difiator, 
fhould  have  an  abfolute  power  for  a  time  :  but  as  this 
could  not  be  done  without  linking  at  the  law  of  Po¬ 
plicola,  and  transferring  the  power  of  the  people  in  cri¬ 
minal  cafes  to  a  magiftrate  fuperior  to  all  laws,  it  was 
neceffary  to  ufe  artifice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  confent 
of  the  curiae.  They  therefore  reprefented  to  them  in 
a  public  affembly,  that,  in  fo  difficult  a  conjunClure, 
when  they  had  their  domeftic  quarrels  to  decide,  and 
at  the  fame  time  a  powerful  enemy  to  repulfe,  it  would 
A  di&ator  be  expedient  to  put  the  commonwealth  under  a  fingle 
created.  governor,  who,  fuperior  to  the  confnls  themfelves,  fhould 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  laws,  and  as  it  were  the  father 
of  his  country  ;  that  his  power  fhould  have  no  limits  : 
but,  however,  left  he  fhould  abufe  it,  they  ought  not 
to  truft  him  with  it  above  fix  months. 

The  people,  not  forefeeing  the  confequenees  of  this 
change,  agreed  to  it ;  but  the  greateft  difficulty  was  to 
find  a  man  duly  qualified  in  all  refpeCls  for  fo  great  a 
truft.  T.  I.artius,  one  of  the  confuls,  feemed  to  be 
of  all  men  the  mofh  unexceptionable ;  but  the  fenate, 
fearing  to  offend  his  colleague  by  an  invidious  prefe¬ 
rence,  gave  the  confuls  the  power  of  chooliug  a  didla* 
tor,  and  obliged  them  to  name  one  of  themfelves,  not 
doubting  but  Clcelius  would  yield  to  the  fuperior  ta- 
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of  an  interrex,  proclaimed  Titus  Lartius  dictator,  who 
thereupon  was  obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
of  the  republic.  Si 

Lartius  indeed  took  as  much  ftate  upon  him,  after  He  iboofej 
he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  as  he  had  fhown  m°-*^^Fa* 
defty  in  refufing  it.  He  began  by  creating,  without01 
the  participation  either  of  the  fenate  or  people,  a  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Roman  horfe  ;  an  office  which  lafted  only 
during  the  dittatorfhip,  and  which  all  fubfequent  dic¬ 
tators  revived  immediately  after  their  eledlion.  Sp. 

Caffius,  formerly  con ful,  and  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
was  the  perfon  he  advanced  to  this  fccond  ftation  in  the 
republic.  Lartius,  having  by  this  means  fecured  the 
Roman  knights,  refolved,  in  the  next  place,  to  make 
the  people  refpe&  and  fear  him.  With  this  view  he 
never  appeared  in  public,  without  being  attended  by 
24  li&ors,  to  whofe  fafees  he  again  added  the  axes 
which  Poplicola  had  caufed  to  be  taken  from  them. 

The  novelty  of  this  fight  was  alone  fufficient  to  awe 
the  feditious,  and,  without  executions,  to  fpread  con- 
flernation  throughout  Rome.  The  murmurs  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  claffes  being  by  this  means  filenced,  the  di&ator 
commanded  a  cenfus  to  be  taken,  according  to  the  in- 
ftitution  of  King  Servius.  Evciy  one,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  brought  in  his  name,  age,  the  particulars  of  his  gj 
eftate,  Sc c.  and  there  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  150,700  Number  of 
men  who  were  pall  the  age  of  puberty.  Out  of  thefe  Ro* 
the  dictator  formed  four  armies  :  the  firft  he  command-  maiis* 
ed  himfelf ;  the  fecond  he  gave  to  Cloelius  his  late  col¬ 
league;  the  third  to  Sp.  Cciffius  his  general  of  the  horfe; 
and  the  fourth  he  left  in  Rome,  under  the  command 
of  his  brothei  Sp.  Lartius,  who  was  to  guard  the  city. 

The  Latins  not  being  fo  forward  in  their  preparations 
as  was  expe&ed,  all  their  hoftilities  againft  Rome  this 
campaign  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  fending  a  de¬ 
tachment  into  the  Roman  territory  to  lay  it  wafte.  The 
di&ator  gained  fome  advantage  over  that  party  ;  and 
the  great  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  prifon- 
ers  and  wounded,  difpofed  the  Latins  to  liflen  the  more 
readily  to  the  overtures  which  he  at  the  fame  time  made 
them  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities.  At  length  a  truce 
was  agreed  on  for  a  year ;  and  then  Lartius,  feeing 
the  republic  reftored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  refigned 
the  didatorfiiip,  though  the  time  appointed  for  its  du¬ 
ration  was  not  yet  expired. 

The  following  confuhhip  of  Seinpronius  Atratinus 
and  Minutius  Angurinus,  produced  nothing  memor¬ 
able.  But  the  next  year  the  truce  expired,  when 
Aldus  Pofthumius  and  T.  Virginius  took  poffefiion  of 
the  confulfhip.  Both  Romans  and  Latins  were  bulled 
in  making  the  neceffary  preparations  for  war.  The 
nobility  of  Latium,  who  were  for  the  moft  part  in  the 
intereft  of  the  Tarquius,  having  found  means  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  citizens  from  the  Latin  diets,  carried  all 
before  them  in  thofe  affemblies ;  whereupon  many  of 
the  citizens  removed  with  their  families  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  well  received.  The  Latins  being  bent  up¬ 
on  war,  the  fenate,  not  with  ft  an  ding  the  perfect  liar- 
Xi  monv 
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RoTie.  rnony  that  reigned  between  them  and  the  people, 

- — v - thought  it  expedient  to  create  a  didator.  The  two 

confuls  were  therefore  impowered  to  name  one  of  them- 
f elves  to  that  dignity  ;  whereupon  Virginius  readily 
vieldcd  it  to  his  colleague  Pofthumius,  as  the  more  able 
commander.  The  new  dictator,  having  created  TEbii- 
tius  Elva  Ids  general  of  the  liorfe,  and  divided  his  army 
into  four  bodies,  left  one  of  them,  under  the  command 
of  Sempronius,  to  guard  the  city  ;  and  with  the  other 
three,  commanded  by  himftlf,  Virginius,  and  Atbu- 
tius,  marched  out  againll  the  Latins,  who,  with  an 
army  cf  40,000  foot  and  3000  horfe,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  Titus  Tarquinius,  and 
Mamilius,  had  already  made  tb.emfelvcs  mailers  of  Cor- 
bio,  a  ltrong-hold  belonging  to  the  republic,  and  put 
?  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  Pofthumius  encamped  in 

Battle  of  the  night  on  a  deep  hill  near  the  lake  Regillns,  .and 
Keg  ill  us.  Virginius  on  another  hill  over-againR  him.  JEbutius 
was  ordered  to  march  lilently  in  the  night,  with  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  infantry,  to  take  poffefiion  of 
a  third  hill  upon  the  road,  by  which  provifions  muft  be 
brought  to  the  Latins? 

Before  JEbutius  had  fortified  his  new  camp,  he  was 
vigoroufly  attacked  by  Lucius  Tarquinius,  whom  he 
repul  fed  three  times  with  great  lofs,  the  didator  ha¬ 
ving  fent  him  a  timely  reinforcement.  After  this,  i£- 
bntius  intercepted  two  couriers  fent  by  the  Volfci  to 
the  Latin  generals,  and,  by  letters  found  upon  them, 
di [covered,  that  a  confiderable  army  of  the  Volfci  and 
Tlernici  were  to  join  the  Latin  forces  in  three  days. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  PcRhumius  drew  his  three  bo¬ 
dies  of  troops  together,  which  amounted  in  all  to  no 
more  than  24,000  toot  and  icoo  horfe,  with  a  defign 
to  engage  the  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  the  fnccours 
they  expended.  Accordingly  he  encouraged  his  men, 
sr.d,  with  his  army  in  battle-array,  advanced  to  the 
place  where  the  enemy  was  encamped.  rI  he  Latins, 
who  were  much  fuptrior  to  the  PvOiuans  in  numbers, 
tmd  befides  began  to  want  provifions,  did  not  decline  the 
engagement.  Titus  Tarquinius,  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  exiles  and  deferters,  was  in  the  centre,  Mami¬ 
lius  in  the  right  wing,  and  Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the 
left.  In  the  Roman  army  the  dictator  commanded  in 
the  centre,  JEbutins  in  the  left  wing,  and  Virginius.  in 
the  right. 

The  fir  ft.  body  which  advanced  was  that  of  the  dic¬ 
tator  ;  and,  as  foon  as  it  began  to  match,  T.  Tar¬ 
quinius,  fingling  out  the  dictator,  ran  full  fpeed  agamfl 
him  The  dictator  did  not  decline  the  encounter,  but, 
flying  at  his  adverfarv,  wounded  him  with  a  javelin  in 
the  right  tide.  Upon  this,  the  firfl  line  of  the  Latins 
advanced  to  cover  their  geneial ;  but  he  being  carried 
cut  of  the  held,  they  made  but  a  faint  reft  fiance  when 
charged  bv  the  troops  of  the  didator.  rPhey  were  de- 
ititute  of  a  leader  ;  and  therefore  began  to  retire,  when 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  taking  the  place  of  his  brother, 
brought  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  renewed  the 
tight  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  victory  in  the  centre 
was  ft  ill  doubtful.  On  the  fide  of  Mamilius  and  iEbu- 
tius,  both  parties,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
leaders,  fought  with  incredible  bravery  and  refolution. 
After  a  long  and  bloody  conteft,  the  two  generals 
agreed  to  determine  the  doubtful  vidory  by  a  fingle 
combat.  Accordingly  the  champions  pufhed  on  their 
herfes  againll  each  other.  JLhutiits  with  his  lance 
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wounded  Mamilius  in  the  breaft  ;  and  Mamilius  with  Pome, 
liis  {word  iEbutius  in  the  right  arm.  Neither  of  the 
wounds  were  mortal ;  but,  both  generals  falling  from 
their  horfes,  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  Marcus  Va¬ 
lerius,  the  brother  of  Poplicola,  fupplying  the  place  of 
iEbutius,  endeavoured,  at  the  head  cf  the  Roman 
horfe,  to  break  the  enemy’s  battalions  ;  but  was  re- 
pulled  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  royalifts.  At  the 
fame  time  Mamilius  appeared  again  in  the  van,  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  horfe  and  light-armed  infantry. 

Valerius,  with  the  afiiftance  of  his  two  nephews,  the 
foils  of  Poplicola,  and  a  chofen  troop  of  volunteers, 
attempted  to  break  through  the  Latin  battalions,  in 
order  to  engage  Mamilius  ;  but,  being  furrounded  by 
the  Roman  exiles,  he  received  a  moital  wound  in  his 
fide,  fell  from  his  liorfe,  and  died.  The  dead  body 
was  carried  oft  by  the  two  ions  of  Poplicola,  in  fpite 
of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  exiles,  and  delivered  to  Va¬ 
lerius’s  fervants,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  Roman  camp; 
but  the  young  heroes  being  afterwards  invefted  on  al! 

Tides,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  both  killed 
on  the  fpot.  Upon  their  death,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  ground,  but  were  foon  brought 
back,  by  Pofthumius  ;  who,  with  a  body  of  Roman 
knights,  flying  to  their  afiiftance,  charged  the  royalifts 
with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were,  after  an  obftinate  re- 
fiftance,  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  the  utmoft 
coufulion.  In  the  mean  time  Titus  Hormiuius,  one 
of  the  didator’s  lieutenant's,  having  rallied  thofe  who 
had  fled,  fell  upon  fome  elofe  battalions  of  the  enemy’s, 
right  wing,  which  dill  kept  their  ground  under  the 
command  of  Mamilius,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  put  that  body  to  flight.  But  while  he  w^as  bufy 
in  dripping  the  body  of  his  enemy,  lie  received  liim- 
felf  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  foon  after. 

Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the  mean  time  maintained  the 
fight  with  great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  the  left  w  ing, 
againft  the  conful  Virginius  ;  and  had  even  broke  thro’ 
the  right  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  when  the  didator 
attacked  him  unexpectedly  with  his  vidorious  fqua- 
drons.  Then  Sextus,  having  loft  at  once  all  hopes  of 
victory,  threw  himfelf,  like  one  in  defpair,  into  the 
midft  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  there  funk  under  a  “ 
multitude  of  wounds,  after  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
in  a  moft  eminent  manner.  The  death  of  the  three  The  Latir* 
generals  wras  followed  by  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Latin  entirely  do 
army.  Their  camp  w^as  taken  and  plundered,  and  moftf®ateA>  and 
of  their  troops  cut  in  pieces ;  for,  of  the  43,000  men  ta^en. 
who  came  into  the  field,  fcarce'  10,000  returned  home. 

The  next  morning  the  Volfci  and  Hernici  came,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  agreement,  to  aflift  the  Latins  ;  but 
finding,  upon  their  arrival,  how  matters  had  gone,  fome 
of  them  were  for  falling  upon  the  Romans  before  they 
could  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day  ; 
but  others  thought  it  more  fafe  to  fend  ambafladors  to 
the  didator,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory,  and 
allure  him  that  they  "had  left  their  own  country  with, 
no  other  defign  than  to  afiift  Rome  in  fo  dangerous  a 
war.  Pofthumius,  by  producing  their  couriers  and  let¬ 
ters,  gave  them  to  underfland  that  he  "was  wrell  apprifed 
of  their  dciigns  and  treacherous  proceedings.  How¬ 
ever,  out  of  a  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  he  fent 
them  back  unhurt,  with  a  challenge  to  their  generals 
to  fight  the  next  day  ;  but  the  Volfci,  mid  their  con¬ 
federates,  not  caring  to  engage  a  vidorious  army,  de¬ 
camped 
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camped  in  the  night,  and  returned  to  their  rcfpe&ive 
countries  before  break  of  day. 

The  Latins  having  now  no  remedy  but  an  entire 
fubmiffion,  fent  ambaffadors  to  folicit  a  peace  at  Rome, 
yielding  themfelves  abfolutely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fenate.  As  Rome  had  long  fince  made  it  a  maxim  to 
fparc  the  nations  that  fubmitted,  the  motion  of  Titus 
Lartius,  the  late  dilator,  prevailed  ;  and  the  ancient 
treaties  with  the  Latins  were  renewed,  on  condition, 
however,  that  they  fhould  rdtore  the  prifoners  they  had 
taken,  deliver  up  the  deferters,  and  drive  the  Roman 
exiles  out  of  Latium.  Thus  ended  the  lali  war  which 
the  Romans  waged  with  their  neighbours  on  account 
of  their  banifhvd  king  ;  who,  being  now  abandoned 
by  the  Latins,  Hetrurians,  and  Sabines,  retired  into 
Campania,  to  Arillodemus  tyrant  of  Cumae,  and  there 
died,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age  and  14th  of  his  exile. 

The  Romans  were  nos  fooner  freed  from  thefe  dan¬ 
gerous  wars,  than  they  began  to  opprefs  one  another  ; 
and  thofe  domeftic  feuds  took  place  which  continued 
more  or  lefs  during  the  whole  time  of  the  republic. 
The  fill  diilurbances  were  cccafioned  by  the  oppref- 
fon  of  the  plebeians  who  were  debtors  to  the  patri¬ 
cians.  The  fenate,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  patri¬ 
cians,  chofe  to  the  confulate  one  Appius  Claudius,  vv^o 
violently  oppofed  the  pretenfions  of  the  plebeians  ;  but 
gave  him  for  his  colleague  one  P.  Servilius,  who  was 
of  a  quite  contrary  opinion  and  difpofition.  The  con- 
ftqnerce  of  this  was,  that  the  confuls  difagreed  ;  the 
fenate  did  not  know  what  to  determine,  and  the  people 
wc.e  ready  to  revolt.  In  the  nhdft  of  thefe  diftur- 
bances,  an  army  of  the  Volfci  advanced  towards  Rome; 
the  people  refufed  to  ferve;  and  had  not  Servilius  pro¬ 
cured  fome  troops  who  ferved  out  of  a  perfonal  affec¬ 
tion  to  Limfelf,  the  city  would  have  been  in  great  dan* 

£cr*-  . 

But  though  the  Volfci  were  for  this  time  driven 

back,  they  had  no  intention  of  dropping  their  defigns; 
they  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  them  the  Hernici  and 
Sabines.  In  the  mean  time,  the  difputes  at  Rome  con¬ 
tinued  with  as  much  violence  as  ever.  Nay,  though  they 
w  ere  exprefsly  told  that  the  Volfcian  army  was  on  its 
wray  to  befiege  the  city,  the  plebeians  abfolutely  refufed 
to  march  againll  them  ;  faying,  that  it  was  the  fame 
thing  whether  they  were  chained  by  their  own  country¬ 
men  or  by  the  enemy.  I11  this  extremity  Servilius 
promifed,  that  when  the  enemy  were  repulled  the  fe¬ 
nate  would  remit  all  the  debts  of  the  plebeians.  This 
having  engaged  them  to  ferve,  the  conful  marched  out 
at  their  head,  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  took  their  capital,  giving  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  foldiers,  without  referving  any  part  for  the  pu¬ 
blic  treafury. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  rcafons  of  Servilius 
for  this  Hep,  it  furniffied  Appius  with  a  pretence  for 
refuhng  him  a  triumph,  as  a  man  of  a  feditious  difpo¬ 
fition,  who  aimed  at  popularity  by  an  exceffive  indul¬ 
gence  and  profufenefs  to  his  foldiers.  Servilius,  incen- 
ied  at  this  injuftice,  and  encouraged  by  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  decreed  himfelf  a  triumph  in  fpite 
of  Appius  and  the  fenate.  After  this  he  marched 
againll  the  Aurunci,  who  had  entered  Latium ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Poflhumius  Regillens,  he  utterly  de¬ 
feated  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  their  own 
country.  But  neither  the  fervices  of  the  general  nor 
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his  foldiers  could  mollify  the  fenate  and  patrician  party.* 

Appius  even  doubled  the  feverity  of  his  judgments, 
and  iinprifoned  all,  thofe  who  had  been  fet  at  liberty 
during  the  war.  The  prifoners  cried  for  relief  to  Ser¬ 
vilius  ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  the  accomplishment  of 
thofe  promifes  which  the  fenate  never  had  meant  to 
perform  ;  neither  did  he  choofe  to  quarrel  openly  with 
the  whole  patrician  body  ;  fo  that,  {having  to  preferv: 
the  friendlhip  of  both  parties,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  one  and  the  contempt  ot  the  other.  Perceiving 
therefore  that  he  had  loft  all  his  intereft  with  the  ple¬ 
beians,  he  joined  with  the  patricians  againfl  them  ; 
but  the  plebeians  rufhing  tumultuoufly  into  the  forum, 
made  fuch  a  noife,  that  110  fentence  pronounced  by  the 
judges  could  be  heard,  and  the  utmoft  confnlion  pre¬ 
vailed  through  the  whole  city.  Several  propofals  were 
made  to  accommodate  matters  ;  but  through  the  obit  1- 
nacy  of  Appius  and  the  majority  of  the  fenators,  they 
all  came  to  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  raife  an  army  againll  the  Sabines,  who  had  in¬ 
vaded  the  territories  of  the  republic  ;  but  the  people 
refufed  to  ferve.  Manias  Valerias,  however,  brother 
to  the  celebrated  Poplicola,  once  more  prevailed  upon 
them  to  march  out  againll  the  common  enemy  ;  having 
previoufly  obtained  alfurances  from  the  fenate  that  tlicir 
grievances  ffiould  be  redrefled.  But  no  fooner  had 
vitlory  declared  ill  favour  of  the  Romans,  than  the  fe- 
nate,  apprehending  that  the  foldiers  at  their  return 
would  challenge  Valerius,  w  ho  had  been  non  mated  dic¬ 
tator,  for  the  performance  of  their  promifes,  defired 
him  and  the  two  confuls  to  detain  them  ft  ill  in  the 
held,  under  pretence  that  the  war  was  not  quite  finilh- 
ed.  The  confuls  obeyed  ;  but  the  dictator,  w  liofe  au¬ 
thority  did  not  depend  on  the  fenate,  dilbanded  his 
army,  and  declared  his  foldiers  free  from  the  oath  w  hich 
they  had  taken  ;  and  as  a  further  proof  of  his  attach¬ 
ments  to  the  plebeians,  he  chofe  out  of  that  order  400, 
whom  he  in  veiled  with  the  dignity  of  knights.  After 
this  he  claimed  the  accomplifnment  of  the  promifes 
made  by  the  fenate  :  but  imlead  of  performing  them, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  himfelf  loaded  with 
reproaches  ;  on  which  lie  refigued  his  office  as  dicta¬ 
tor,  and  acquainted  the  people  with  his  inability  to  ful¬ 
fil  his  engagements  to  them.  No  fooner  were  thefe  The  fodiers 
tranfa&ions  known  in  the  army,  than  the  foldiers,  to  a  revolt,  but 
man,  deferred  the  confuls  and  other  officers,  and  reti-ali 
red  to  a  hill  called  afterwards  Mens  Sacer ,  three  miles  ^dc/hy^ 
fiom  Rome,  where  they  continued  to  obferve  an  ex a<t  creating 
difeipline,  offering  no  fort  of  violence  whatever.  Thet^hur.es 
fenate,  after  taking  proper  meafurcs  for  the  defence  of°^ the 
the  city,  fent  a  deputation  to  the  malecontertts  ;  butieoplc* 
it  was  anfwered  with  contempt.  In  ffiort,  all  things 
tended  to  a  civil  war,  when  at  laft  matters  were  com- 
promifed  by  the  inflitution  of  tribunes"  of  the  people, 
who  had  power  to  prevent  the  paffing  of  any  law  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  people,  and  whofe  perfons 
were  declared  facred,  infomuch  that  whoever  offered 
the  leaft  violence  to  the  perfon  of  a  tribune  was  decla¬ 
red  accnrfed,  his  effects  were  to  be  confecrated  to  Ceres, 
and  he  himfelf  might  be  killed  with  impunity  ;  and  all 
the  Romans  were  to  engage  themfelves,  in  their  own 
name  and  that  of  their  polleritjf,  never  to  repeal  this 
law.  The  people,  after  thefe  regulations,  erected  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  the  Terrible,  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  their  camp  had  flood  ;  and  when  they  hud  offer- 
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cd  facrlfices  to  the  god,  and  confecrated  the  place  of 

U — v - ^,thcir  retreat,  they  returned  to  Rome,  led  by  their  new 

magiftrates  and  the  deputies  of  the  (fenate. 

Thus  the  Roman  conftitution,  which  had  originally 
been  monarchic,  and  from  thence  had  paffal  into  an 
ariftocracy,  began  now  to  verge  towards  a  democracy. 
The  tribunes  immediately  after  their  election  obtained 
permiffion  from  the  fenate  to  e!e&  two  perfons  as  their 
minifters  or  affiftants,  who  fhould  eafe  them  a  little  in 
the  great  multiplicity  of  their  affairs.  Tbefe  were  call* 
ed  plebetan  adiies  ;  and  afterwards  came  to  have  the  in- 
fpe6tion  of  the  public  baths,  aquedudts,  with  many 
other  offices  originally  belonging  to  the  confuls,  after 
which  they  were  called  {imply  tdiles. 

All  oppofition  to  the  making  of  regular  levies  be- 
ing  now  at  an  end,  the  conful  Comimus  led  an  army 
againft  the  Volfci.  He  defeated  them  in  battle,  and 
took  from  them  Longula  and  Polufca  ;  after  which  he 
befieged  Corioli,  a  city  flrongly  fortified,  and  which 
might  be  called  their  capital.  He  carried  this  place, 
oo  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Antiates,  the  fame  day  ; 
Bravery  of  but  Caius  Marcius,  an  eminent  patrician,  had  all  the 
Caius  Mar-  gl©ry  of  both  actions.  The  troops  detached  by  the 
Pnrin-  conful  to  fcale  the  walls  of  Corioli  being  repulfed  in 
their  firft  affault,  Marcius  rallied  the  runaways,  led 
them  on  afrefh  to  the  charge,  drove  back  the  enemy 
within  their  walls,  and,  entering  the  city  with  them, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  it.  This  exploit  atchieved,  he 
with  all  expedition  put  himfelf  in  the  foremoft  ranks  of 
the  conful’s  main  army,  that  was  juft  going  to  engage 
with  the  Antiates,  who  were  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
place  ;  and  there  he  behaved  with  equal  bravery,  and 

had  equal  fuccefs.  ... 

The  next  day  the  conful,  having  ere&ed  his  tribunal 
before  his  tent,  called  the  foldiers  together.  His  whole 
fpeech  to  them  was  little  more  than  a  panegyric  upon 
Marcius.  He  put  a  crown  upon  his  head  $  affigned 
him  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  fpoil  ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  fine  horfe  with 
/lately  furniture,  giving  him  leave  at  the  fame  time  to 
choofe  out  any  ten  of  the  prifoners  for  himfelf ;  and 
laftly,  he  allotted  him  as  much  m6ney  as  he  could  carry 
away.  Of  all  thefe  offers  Marcius  accepted  only  the 
horfe,  and  one  captive  of  the  ten,  an  old  friend  of  his 
family,  that  he  might  give  him  his  liberty.  To  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  brave  warrior,  the  conful  bellowed 
on  him  the  furname  of  Coriolanus ,  transferring  thereby 
from  himfelf  to  Marcius  all  the  honour  of  the  conqueft 
of  Corioli.  Cominius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  dilband- 
cd  his  army  ;  and  war  was  fucceeded  by  works  of  re¬ 
ligion,  public  games,  and  treaties  of  peace.  A  cenfus 
and  a  luff  rum  clofed  the  events  of  this  memorable  con- 
fullhip.  There  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  at  this  time  no 
more  than  1 10,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms;  a  number  by 
many  thoufands  lefs  than  at  the  laft  enrollment. .  Doubt- 
lefs  great  numbers  had  run  away  to  avoid  being  Haves 

to  their  creditors.  ... 

Under  the  following  adminiftration  of  T.  Gegamus 
and  P.  Minucius,  Rome  was  terribly  abided  by  a  fa¬ 
mine,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  negled  of  ploughing 
and  fowing  during  the  late  troubles  ;  for  the  fedition 
had  happened  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  fow- 
ing-time,  and  the  accommodation  was  not  made  till 
A  launne  juft  before  the  winter  folftice.  Tlie  fenate  difpatched 
«&  tile  city,  agents  into  Hetruria,  Campania*  the  country  of  the 
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Volfci,  and  even  into  Sicily,  to  buy  corn.  Thole  who 
embarked  for  Sicily  met  with  a  tempeft  which  retarded 
their  arrival  at  Syracufe  ;  where  they  were  conftrained 
to  pafs  the  winter.  At  Cumae,  the  tyrant  Ariftode- 
mus  feized  the  money  brought  by  the  commiffaries  ; 
and  they  tliemfelves  with  difficulty  faved  their  lives  by 
flight.  The  Volfci,  far  from  being  difpofed  to  fuc- 
eour  the  Romans,  would  have  marched  agaiuft  them* 
if  a  hidden  and  mott  deftru&ive  peftilence  had  not  de¬ 
feated  their  purpofe.  In  Hetruria  alone  the  Roman 
commiffaries  met  with  fuccefs.  They  fent  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  grain  from  thence  to  Rome  in  barks  : 
but  this  was  in  a  fhort  time  confumed,  and  the  mifery 
became  exceffive  :  the  people  were  reduced  to  eat  any 
thing  they  could  get  ;  and  nature  in  fo  great  extremity 
loathed  nothing, 
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During  this  diftreft  a  deputation  came  from  Velitrae  A.  co.ony 
a  Volfcfiui  city,  where  the  Romans  had  formerly  plant-  jf^t0 
ed  a  colony,  reprefenting  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  its 
inhabitants  had  been  fwept  away  by  a  plague,  and 
praying  the  Romans  to  fend  a  new  colony  to  re-people 
it.  The  confcript  fathers  without  much  helitation  grant¬ 
ed  the  requeft,  preffed  the  departure  of  the  colony,  and 
without  delay  named  three  leaders  to  condudl  it. 

The  people  at  firft  were  very  well  pleafed  with  the 
propofal,  as  it  gave  them  a  profpedl  of  relief  in  their 
hunger:  but' when  they  reflected  on  the  terrible  havoc 
the  plague  had  made  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ve- 
litrse,  they  began  to  fear  that  the  place  might  be  ft  ill 
infedied  ;  and  this  apprehenfion  became  fo  univerfal, 
that  not  one  of  them  would  confent  to  go  thither. 
Neverthelefs  the  fenate  at  length  publifhed  a  decree 
that  all  the  citizens  fhould  draw  lots ;  and  that  tliofe 
to  whofe  lot  it  fell  to  be  of  the  colony  fhould  inftantly 
march  for  Velitne,  or  fuffer  the  fevereft  punifhments 
for  tlieir  difobedience:  fear  and  hunger  made  the  people 
comply ;  and  the  fathers,  a  few  days  after,  fent  away  a 
fecond  colony  to  Norba,  a  confiderablc  city  of  Lati  11111. 

But  the  patricians  were  difappointed  as  to  the  benefit 
they  expe&ed  from  thefe  meafures.  The  plebeians  who 
remained  in  Rome  being  more  and  more  preffed  by 
hunger  and  want,  grew  daily  more  angry  with  the  fe¬ 
nate.  At  firft  they  affembled  in  fmall  companies  to 
vent  their  wrath  in  abufive  complaints ;  and  at  length, 
in  one  great  body,  rufhed  all  together  into  the  forum, 
calling  out  upon  their  tribunes  for  fuccour.  ^ 

The  tribunes  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  heighten  the  Difturban- 
general  difeontent.  Having  convened  the  people,  Spu-ces  taifeft 
rius  Icilius,  chief  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  inveighed  tr^ 
moft  bitterly  againft  the  fenate  ;  and  when  he  had  end* 
ed  his  harangue,  exhorted  others  to  fpeak  freely  their 
thoughts  ;  particularly,  and  by  name,  calling  upon  Brim 
tus  and  Sicinius,  the  ringleaders  of  the  former  fedition, 
and  now  aediles.  Tliefe  men,  far  from  attempting  to 
extinguifh  the  fire,  added  frelh  fuel  to  it :  And  the 
more°to  inflame  the  fpirits  of  the  multitude,  they  enu¬ 
merated  all  the  paft  infults  which  the  people  had  fuffer- 
ed  from  the  nobles.  Brutus  concluded  his  harangue 
with  loudly  threatening,  that  if  the  plebeians  would  fob- 
low  his  advice,  he  would  foon  oblige  thole  men  who 
had  caufed  the  prefent  calamity  to  find  a  remedy  for 
it ;  after  which  the  affembly  was  difmiffed. 

The  next  day,  the  confuls,  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
commotion,  and  apprehending  from  the  menaces  of 
Brutus  fome  very  mifehievous  event*  thought  it  advi. 
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Rome,  fable  to  convene  the  fenators,  that  they  might  confider 
Gf  the  bed  means  to  avert  the  impending  evil.  The  fa¬ 
thers  could  not  agree  in  opinion.  Some  were  for  em¬ 
ploying  foft  words  and  fair  promifes  to  quiet  and  gain 
over  the  mod  turbulent.  But  Appius’s  advice  prevail¬ 
ed  :  which  was,  that  the  confuls  fhould  call  the  people 
together,  allure  them  that  the  patricians  had  not  brought 
upon  them  the  miferies  they  differed,  and  promife,  on 
the  part  of  the  fenate,  all  poflible  care  to  provide  for 
their  necefiities  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  fhould  reprove 
the  didurbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  threaten  them 
with  the  fevered  punifhmenta  if  they  did  not  amend 
their  behaviour. 

When  the  confuls,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  ha¬ 
ving  affembled  the  people,  would  have  fignified  to  them 
the  difpofition  and  intention  of  the  fenate,  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  tribunes.  A  difpute  enfued,  in  which 
no  order  or  decency  was  obferved  on  either  fide.  Se¬ 
veral  fpeaking  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  great  vocife¬ 
ration,  no  one  could  be  well  underdood  by  the  audi¬ 
ence.  The  confuls  judged,  that  being  the  fupcrior  nia- 
gidrates,  their  authority  extended  to  all  affemblies  of  the 
citizens.  On  the  other  fide,  it  was  pretended,  that  the 
affemblies  of  the  people  were  the  province  of  thej  tri¬ 
bunes,  as  the  fenate  was  that  of  the  confuls. 

The  difpute  grew  warm,  and  both  parties  were  ready 
to  come  to  blows  ;  when  Brutus  having  put  fome  que- 
95  dions  to  the  confuls,  ended  it  for  that  time.  Next  day 
The  power  Jie  propofed  a  law  which  was  carried,  that  no  perfon 
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whatever  fhould  interrupt  a  tribune  when  fpeaking  in 
an  affembly  of  the  people ;  by  which  means  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  of  the  popular  party  was  conliderably 
increafed,  and  the  tribunes  became  formidable  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  confuls  and  patricians.  An  opportunity 
foon  offered  for  both  parties  to  try  their  drength.  A 
great  fleet  of  fhips  laden  with  corn  from  Sicily,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  a  prefent  from  Gelon  the  king  of 
that  country  to  the  Romans,  and  the  red  purchafed  by 
the  fenate  with  the  public  money,  raifed  their  fpirits 
once  more. 

But  Coriolanus  incurred  their  refentment,  by  infid- 
ing  that  it  fhould  not  be  didributed  till  the  grievances 
of  the  fenate  were  removed*  For  this,  the  tribunes  fum- 
moned  him  to  a  trial  before  the  people,  under  pretence 
that  he  afpired  at  the  fovereignty. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  all  perfons  were 
filled  with  the  greated  expe&ations,  and  a  vad  con- 
courfe  from  the  adjacent  country  affembled  and  filled 
up  the  forum.  Coriolanus,  upon  this,  prefented  him- 
felf  before  the  people  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity  that 
merited  better  fortune.  His  graceful  perfon,  his  per- 
ftiafive  eloquence,  the  cries  of  tliofe  whom  he  had  faved 
from  the  enemy,  inclined  the  auditors  to  relent.  But 
being  confounded  with  a  new  charge  which  he  did  not 
expe&,  of  having  embezzled  the  plunder  of  Antium, 
the  tribunes  immediately  took  the  votes,  and  Coriola- 
nus  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

This  fentence  againft  their  braved  defender  druck 
the  whole  body  of  the  fenate  with  forrow,  condernation, 
and  regret.  Coriolanus  alone,  in  the  midd  of  the  tu¬ 
mult,  feemed  an  unconcerned  fpe&ator.  He  returned 
home,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  hundreds  of  the 
mod  refpedtable  fenators  and  citizens  of  Rome,  to  take 
a  lading  leave  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  mother 
Veturia.  Thug  recommending  his  little  children  to 


their  care,  he  left  the  city,  without  followers  or  for-  Roms, 
tune,  to  take  refuge  with  Tullus  Attius,  a  man  of  great  ^ 
power  among  the  Volfcians,  who  took  him  under  hisfje  leaves 
prote&ion,  and  efpoufed  his  quarrel.  the  city. 

The  fird  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  the  Volfci and  PirM . 
to  break  the  league  which  had  been  made  with  Rome;**16 
and  for  this  purpofe  Tullus  fent  many  of  his  citizens 
thither,  in  order  to  fee  fome  games  at  that  time  cele¬ 
brating  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  gave  the  fenate  private 
information,  that  the  drangers  had  dangerous,  inten¬ 
tions  of  burning  the  city.  This  had  the  defired  ef¬ 
fect  ;  the  fenate  iffued  an  order  that  all  drangers,  who¬ 
ever  they  were,  fhould  depart  from  Rome  before  fun- 
'  fet.  This  order  Tullus  reprefented  to  his  countrymen 
as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  procured  an  embaffy 
to  Rome,  complaining  of  the  breach,  and  demanding 
back  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Volfcians,  of 
which  they  had  been  violently  difpoffeffed  ;  declaring 
war  in  cafe  of  a  refufal :  but  this  meffage  was  treated 
by  the  fenate  with  contempt.  98 

War  being  thus  declared  on  both  fides,  Coriolanus  ^ains  great 
and  Tullus  were  made  generals  of  the  Volfcians  ;  and*^”^aeges 
accordingly  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  ravaging^^^ 
and  laying  wade  all  fuch  lands  as  belonged  to  the  ple¬ 
beians,  but  letting  tliofe  of  the  fenators  remain  un¬ 
touched.  In  the  mean  time,  the  levies  went  on  very 
flowly  at  Rome ;  the  two  confuls,  who  were  re-ele&ed 
by  the  people,  feemed  but  little  fkilled  in  war,  and  even 
feared  to  encounter  a  general  whom  they  knew  to  he- 
their  fuperior  in  the  field.  The  allies  alfo  fhowed  their 
fears,  and  flowly  brought  in  their  fuccours  ;  fo  that 
Coriolanus  continued  t©  take  their  towns  one  after  the 
other.  Fortune  followed  him  in  every  expedition  ;  and 
he  was  now  fo  famous  for  his  victories,  that  the  Volfci 
left  their  towns  defenceleis  to  follow  him -into  the  field. 

The  very  foldiers  of  his  colleague’s  aimy  came  over  to 

him,  and  would  acknowledge  no  other  general.  Thus 

finding  himfelf  unoppofed  in  the  field,  and  at  the  head 

of  a  numerous  army,  he  at  length  inveded  the  city  of 

Rome  itfelf,  fully  refolved  to  befiege  it.  It  was  then  (nvefts  ths 

that  the  fenate  and  the  people  unanimoufly  agreed  toxity, 

fend  deputies  to  him,  with  propofals  of  reftoration,  in 

cafe  he  fhould  draw  off  his  army.  Coriolanus  received 

their  propofals  at  the  head  of  his  principal  officers,  and, 

with  the  dernnefs  of  a  general  that  was  to  give  the  law, 

refufeff  their  offers. 

Another  embaffy  was  now  fent  forth,  conjuring  him 
not  to  exa&  from  his  native  city  aught  but  what  be¬ 
came  Romans  to  grant.  Coriolanus,  however,  dill  per- 
fided  in  his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but 
three  days  in  which  to  finifh  their  deliberations.  In 
this  exigence,  all  that  was  left  was  another  deputation 
dill  more  folemn  than  either  of  the  former,  compofed' 
of  the  pontiffs,  the  prieds,  and  the  augurs.  Thefe, 
cloathed  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave 
and  mournful  deportment,  iffued  from  the  city,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  camp  of  the  conqueror  :  but  all  in  vain,  they 
found  him  fevere  and  indexible  as  before. 

When  the  people  faw  them  return  ineffectually,  they 
began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth  as  lod.  Their 
temples  were* filled  with  old  men,  with  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who,  prodrate  at  their  altars,  put  lip  their  ardent 
prayers  for  the  prefervation  of  their  country.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  anguifh  and  lamentation,  nothin^ 
to  be  i'een  but  fsenes  of  affright  and  didrds.  At  length 
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Rome  It  was  fuggefted  to  them,  that  what  could  not  be  ef- 

- feded  by  the  interceffion  of  the  fenate  or  the  adjuration^ 

of  the  priefts,  might  he  brought  about  by  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.  This  depu¬ 
tation  feemed  to  be  relifhed  by  all ;  and  even  the  fenate 
itfelf  gave  it  the  fan&ion  of  their  authority.  Veturia, 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  at  fir  ft  made  fome  hefitation 
to  undertake  fo  pious  a  work :  however,  ftie  at  tail  un¬ 
dertook  the  embaffy,  and  fet  forward  from  the  city,  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  of  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome, 
with  Volumnia  his  wife,  and  his  two  children.  Corio- 
lanus,  who  at  a  diftance  difeovered  this  mournful  train 
of  females,  was  refolved  to  give  them  a  denial,  and 
called  his  officers  round  him  to  be  witnefs  of  his  reso¬ 
lution  ;  but,  when  told  that  his  mother  and  his  wife 
were  among  the  number,  he  inftantly  came  down  from 
his  tribunal  to  meet  and  embrace  them.  At  firft,  the 
womens  tears  and  embraces  took  away  the  power  of 
words  ;  and  the  rough  foldier  himfelf,  hard  as  he  was, 
could  not  refrain  from  (haring  in  their  diftrefs.  Co- 
1  iolanus  now  feemed  much  agitated  by  contending  paf- 
fions  ;  while  his  mother,  who  faw  him  moved,  feconded 
her  words  by  the  moft  perfuaiive  eloquence,  her. tears  : 
his  wife  and  children  hung  round  him,  nitreating  for 
protection  and  pity  ;  while  the  fair  train,  her  compa¬ 
nions,  added  their  lamentations,  and  deplored  their  own 
and  their  country’s  diftrefs.  Coriolanus  for  a  moment 
was  Client,  feeling  the  ftrong  conflift  between  honour 
and  inclination  ;  at  length,  as  if  roused 'from  his  dream, 
he  flew  to  take  up  his  mother,  who  had  fallen  at  his 
feet,  crying  out,  “  O  my  mother,  thou  haft  faved 
Rome,  but  loft  thy  fon.”  He  accordingly  gave  orders 
to  draw  off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  officers  that 
the  city  was  too  ftrong  to  be  taken.  Fullus,  who  had 
long  envied  his  glory,  was  not  remifs  in  aggravating 
the  lenity  of  his  conduct  to  his  countrymen.  .Upon 
their  return,  Coriolanus  w^as  (lain  in  an  infnneClion  of 
the  people,  and  afterwards  honourably  buried,  with  late 
and  ineffectual  repentance. 

The  year  following,  the  twm  confuls  of  the  former 
year,  Manlius  and  Fabius,  were  cited  by  the  tribunes 
to  appear  before  the  people.  1  he  Agrarian  law, 
which  had  been  propofed  fome  time  before,  for  equally 
dividing  the  lands  of  the  commonwealth  among  the 
'people,  was  the  objeCt  invariably  purfued,  and  they 
were  accufed  of  having  made  nnjuftifiable  delays  in  put¬ 
ting  it  off. 

It  feems  the  Agrarian  law  was  a  grant  the  fenate 
could  not  think  of  giving  up  to  the  people.  The. con¬ 
fuls,  therefore,  made  many  delays  and  excufes,  till  at 
length  they  were  once  more  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  diClator ;  and  they  fixed  upon  Quintus  Cincinna¬ 
tus,  a  man  who  had  for  fome  time  given  up  all  views  of 
ambition,  and  retired  to  his  little  farm,  where  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  fenate  found  him  holding. the  plough,  and 
dreffed  in  the  mean  attire  of  a  labouring  hufbandman. 
He  appeared  but  little  elevated  with  the  addreffes  of 
ceremony  and  the  pompous  habits  they  brought  him  ; 
and,  upon  declaring  to  him  the  fen.ate’s  pleafurc,  he  te- 
ftified  rather  a  concern  that  his  aid  fhould  be  wanted. 
However,  he  departed  for  the  city,  where  both  parties 
were  ftrongly  en flamed  againft  each  other  :  but  he  was 
refolved  to  fide  with  neither ;  only,  by  a  ftri£t  attention 
to  the  interefts  of  his  country,  inftead  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  faction,  to  obtain  the  eftcem  of  all. 
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Thus,  by  threats  and  well-timed  fubmiffion,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  tribunes  to  put  off  their  law  for  a  time, 
and  carried  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  multitude 
whenever  they  refufed  to  enlift  ;  and  their  greateft  en- 
courager  whenever  their  fubmiffion  deferved  it.  Thus,  Quehtd  by 
having  reftored  that  tranquillity  to  the  people  which  ^UiU‘niatus 
he  fo  much  loved  himfelf,  he  again  gave  up  the  fplen- 
dors  of  ambition,  to  enjoy  it  with  a  greater  relifh  in  his 
little  farm. 

Cincinnatus  was  not  long  retired  from  his  office  when 
a  frefti  exigence  of  the  ftate  once  more  required  his  af- 
fiftance.  The  iEqui  and  the  Voifci,  who,  though  Hill 
worfted,  ftill  were  for  renewing  the  war,  made  new  in¬ 
roads  into  the  territories  of  Rome.  Minutius,  one  of 
the  confuls  who  fucceeded  Cincinnatus,  was  fent  to  op-  104 
pofe  them  ;  but  being  naturally  timid,  and  rather  more  ^ 
afraid  of  being  conquered  than  defirous  of  victory,  hisa.  ^ 
army  was  driven  into  a  defile  between  two  mountains,  deitruihou, 
from  which,  except  through  the  enemy,  there  was  no 
egrefs.  This,  however,  the  iEqui  had  the  precaution 
to  fortify  ;  by  which  the  Roman  army  was  fo  hemmed 
in  on  every  fide,  that  nothing  remained  but  fubmiffion 
to  the  enemy,  famine,  or  immediate  death.  Some 
knights,  who  found  means  of  getting  away  privately 
through  the  enemy’s  camp,  were  the  firft  that  brought 
the  account  of  this  difafter  to  Rome.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  confternation  of  all  ranks  of  people  when  in¬ 
formed  of  it.  The  fenate  at  firft  thought  of  the  other 
conful  ;  but  not  having  fufficient  experience  of  his  abi¬ 
lities,  they  unanimonfly  turned  their  eyes  upon  Cincin- 
natus,  and  refolved  to  make  him  didlator.  Cincinnatus, 
the  only  perfon  on  whom  Rome  could  now  place  her 
whole  dependence,  was  found,  as  before,  by  the  meffen- 
gers  of  the  fenate,  labouring  in  his  little  field  with 
cheerful  induftry.  He  was  at  firft  aftonifhed  at  the  en- 
figns  of  unbounded  power  with  which  the  deputies 
came  to  inveft  him  ;  but  ftill  more  at  the  approach  of 
the  principal  of  the  fenate,  who  came  out  to  meet  him. 

A  dignity  fo  unlocked  for,  however,  had  no  effect 
upon  the  firnplicity  or  the  integrity  of  his  manners  : 
and  being  now'  poffeffed  of  abfolute  power,  and  called 
upon  to  nominate  his  mafter  of  the  horfe,  he  chofe  a 
poor  man  named  Tarquilius>  one  w7ho,  like  himfelf, 
defpifetl  riches  when  they  led  to  dilhononr.  Upon 
entering  the  city,  the  di&ator  put  on  a  ierene  look, 
and  intreated  all  thofe  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to 
repair  before  fun-fet  to  the  Campus  Marlins  (the  place 
where  the  levies  were  made)  with  neceffary  arms,  and 
provilion^  for  five  days.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
thefe  ;  and,  marching  all  night  with  great  expedition, 
he  arrived  before  day  within  fight  of  the  enemy.  Up¬ 
on  his  approach,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  raife  a  loud 
ffiout,  to  apprize  the  conful’s  army  of  the  relief  that 
was  at  hand.  The  iEqni  were  not  a  little  amazed 
when  they  faw  themfelves  between  two  enemies  ;  but 
ftill  more  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  making  the 
ftrongeft  entrenchments  beyond  them,  to  prevent  their 
efcape,  and  inclofing  them  as  they  had  inclofcd  the  con¬ 
ful.  To  prevent  this,  a  furious  combat  enfued  ;  but 
the  JEqui,  being  attacked  on  both  fides,  and  unable  to 
refill:  or  fly,  begged  a  ceffation  of  arms.  I  hey  offered 
the  didfator  his  own  terms  :  he  gave  them  their  lives  \ 
but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  fervitude,  to  pafs  under 
the  yoke,  which  was  two  fpears  let  upright,  and  ano¬ 
ther  acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  beneath  which 
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»  vanquifheci  were  to  march.  Their  captains  and  ge- 

*  nerals  he  made  prifoners  of  war,  being  referved  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  As  for  the  plunder  of  the  enemy’s  camp, 
that  he  gave  entirely  up  to  his  own  foldiers,  without 
refer  ving  any  part  for  himfelf,  or  permitting  tliofe  of 
ihe  delivered  army  to  have  a  fliare.  Thus,  having  re¬ 
ft  tied  a  Roman  army  from  inevitable  deflruclion,  having 
defeated  a  powerful  enemy,  having  taken  and  fortified 
their  city,  and,  Hill  more,  having  refnfed  any  part  of 
the  fpoil,  he  reiigned  his  di&atorfhip,  after  having  eu- 
,  j°y°d  11  but  T4  <%s.  rrhe  fenate  would  have  enriched 
hun  ;  but  he  declined  their  proffers,  choofing  to  retire 
oiice  more  to  his  farm  and  his  cottage,  content  with 
temperance  and  fame. 

But  this  repofe  from  foreign  invafion  did  not  leffen 
the  turn ults  of  tlie  city  within.  The  clamours  for  the 
105  Agrarian  law  ilill  continued,  and  hill  more  fiercely, 
Bravery  of  "'hen  Stcinius  Dentatus,  a  plebeian,  advanced  in  years, 
Siti’iius  hut  of  an  admiiable  perfon  and  military  deportment, 
Status,  came  forward,  to  enumerate  lus  hardfhips  and  his  me¬ 
rits.  This  old  foldier  made  no  fcruple  of  extolling  the 
various  merits  of  his  youth  ;  but  indeed  his  atchieve- 
ments  fupported  oflentation.  Pie  had  ferved  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  wars  40  years  ;  he  had  been  an  officer  3c, 
firlt  a  centm  ion,  and  then  a  tribune  :  he  had  fought 
120  battles,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  iingle  arm, 
he  had  faved  a  multitude  of  lives  :  he  had  gained  14  ci¬ 
vic,  three  mural,  and  eight  golden  crowns,  befide?  83 
chains,  60  bracelets,  18  gilt  ipcars,  and  23  horfe-trap- 
pings,  whereof  nine  were  for  killing  the  enemy  in  tingle 
combat  :  moreover,  he  had  received  43  wounds,  all  be- 
foit,  and  none  behind.  i  hefe  were  his  honours  :  vet, 
notwithftanding  all  this,  he  had  never  received  any 
fljaie  of  thofe  lands  which  were  won  from  the  enemy, 
but  continued  to  drag  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  con- 
tempt ;  while  others  were  poflcfTed  of  thofe  very  terri- 
toi  les  which  his  valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  to 
dtferve  them,  or  ever  having  contributed  to  the  cofi- 
io5  <lned*  A  caff  fo  much  hard  f  hip  had  a  fir  on  g  cfRel 
Violent  <fi-  upon  the  multitude  ;  they  unanimoufly  demanded  that 
flmbarces.  the  law  might  be  paffed,  and  that  fuch- merit  fliouldnot 
g;o  unrewarded.  It  was  in  vain  that  fome  of  the  fena- 
tois  rofe  up  to  fpeak  againfl  it  ;  their  voices  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  people.  When  reafon, 
therefore,  could  no  longer  be  beard,  paflion,  as  ufual’ 
fucceeded ;  and  the  young  patricians,  running  furionfly 
into  the  throng,  broke  the  balloting  urns,  and  difper- 
fed  the  multitude  that  offered  to  oppofe  them.  For 
this  they  were  fome  time  after  fined  by  the  tribunes  * 
but  their  refolution,  neverthelefs,  for  the  prefent,  nut 
off  the  Agrarian  law.  * 

The  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now  for  near  60 
years  been  fluctuating  between  the  contending  orders 
that  eompofed  it,  till  at  length,  each  fide,  as  if  weary 
were  willing  to  refpire  a  while  from  the  mutual  exer¬ 
tions  of  their  claims.  The  citizens,  now,  therefore  . 
of  every  rank,  began  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  de- 
eifions  of  their  magiflrates,  and  wifhed  to  be  guided 
by  a  written  body  of  laws,  which  being  known  miofit 
loy  prevent  wrongs  as  well  as  punifli  them.  In  this  l»th 

do™  fou'to  fich  w™'!  lth€t  1,e°pl!l  COn<;Urred’  as  h.°P‘pg  t!'at 
Athens  to  rz  jaws  would  put  an  end  to  the  commotions  that  fo¬ 
bring  r  e w  &  iad  the  flate.  It  was  thereupon  agreed 

law,  from  ‘}iat  ambaffadors  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Greek  cities  in 
thence.  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  home  fuch  laws  from 
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thence  as  by  experience  had  been  found  mod  equi¬ 
table  and  uiefnl. .  For  this  purpofe,  three  fenators, 

I  oil  hum  i  us,  Snlpicius,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed  upon, 
and  gallevs  afligned  to  convoy  them,  agreeable  to  the 
majefty  of  the  Roman  people.  While  they  were  upon 
this  commifUon  abroad,  a  dreadful  plague  depopulated 
the  city  at  home,  and  fupplied  the  interval  of  th  eir  ab- 
ftmee  with  other  anxiety  than  that  of  wifhes  for  their 
return.  In  about  a  year  the  plague  ceafed,  and  the 
ambaffadors  returned,  bringing  home  a  body  of  laws, 
colle&ed  from  the  uioft  civilized  Hates  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  which  being  afterwards  formed  into  ten  tables, 
and  two  more  being  added,  made  that  celebrated  code 
called  the  Laws  of  the  "Twelve  Tables ,  many  fragments 
of  which  remain  to  this  day.  °  TG© 

The  ambaffadors  were  no  fooner  returned,  than  the  deceit. vir* 
tribunes  required  that  a  body  of  men  fhould  be  cho-clededi 
fen  to  dtgeft  their  new  laws  into  proper  form,  and  to 
give  weight  to  the  execution  of  them.  After  long  de¬ 
bates  whether  this  choice  fhould  not  be  partly  made 
from  the  people  as  well  as  the  patricians,  it  was  at  Lift 
agreed  that  10  of  the  principal  fenators  fhould  be  elec¬ 
ted,  whole  power,  continuing  for  a  year,  fhonld  be 
equal  to  that  of  kings  and  confuls,  and  that  without 
any  appeal.  The  perfons  chofen  were  Appius  and 
Geniitius,  who'  had  been  elected  confuls  for  the  en- 
fuiug  year  ;  Pofthumius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  the 
three  ambaffadors  ;  Sextus  and  Romulus,  former  con- 
fids  ;  with  Julius  Vetunus,  and  jrloratnis,  fenators  of  the 
firfl  con  fide  ration. 

The  decemviri  beingnow  invefled  with  nbfolute  power, 
agreed  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by  turns,  and 
that  each  fhould  difpenfe  juftice  for  a  day. 

Thefe  magiflrates,  for  the  firfl  year,- wrought  with 
extreme  application  :  and  their  work  being  fnVifhed,  it 
was  expedted  that  they  would  be  contented  to  fwe 
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up  their  offices  ;  but  having  known  the  charms  of  109 
power,  they  were  now  unwilling  to  reiign  it:  they  They 
therefore  pretended  that  fome  Laws  vvere°yet  wanting come 
to  complete  their  defig n,  and  intreated  the  fenate  forluU' 
a  continuance  of  their  offices  ;  to  which  that  body  af- 
fented.  1 

But  they  foon  threw'  off  the  mafic  of  moderation; 
and,  l'cgardlefs  either  of  the  approbation  of  the  fenate 
or  the  people,  refolved  to  continue  themfeives,  a'rainft 
ad  order,  in  the  decemvirate.  A  conduct  fo  notorious 
produced  difeontents ;  and  thefe  were  as  fare  to  pro¬ 
duce  frefli  adts  of  tyranny.  The  city  was  become  al- 
moll  a  defert,  with  refpedt  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to 
lofe;  and  the  decemvirs  rapacity  was  then  only  difeon- 
tiiined,  when  they  wanted  frefh  objedls  to  exercife  it 
upon.  .  In  this  flate  of  flaveiy,  profeription,  and  mu¬ 
tual  diflrufl,  not  one  citizen,  was  found  to  flrike  for 
his  country’s  freedom  ;  thefe  tyrants  continued  to  rule 
without  controul,  being  conftantly  guarded,  not  with 
theii  lidlors  alone,  but  a  numerous  crowd  of  depen¬ 
dents,  clients,  and  even  patricians,  whom  their  viceshad 
confederated  round  them. 

In  this  gloomy  fituation  of  the  Hate,  the  jEqui  and  Invafio",  0? 
\  ollci,  tliofe  conftaut  enemies  of  the  Romans,  under-  the  /Equi 
took  their  incurfions,  refolved  to  profit  by  the  intdlineand  Volfw*i 
divifions  of  the  people,  and  advanced  within  about  10 
miles  of  Rome. 

But  the  decemviri,  being  put  in  poffefllon  of  all  the 
mihtaiy  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power,  divided  their  a/%- 
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my  'into  three  parts  ;  whereof  one  continued  with  Ap¬ 
pius  in  the  city,  to  keep  it  in  awe  ;  the  other  two 
were  commanded  by  his  colleagues,  and  were  led,  one 
agaiult  the  iEqui,  and  the  other  againft  the  Sabines. 
The  Roman  foldiers  had  now  got  into  a  method  ot  pu- 
nifhing  the  generals  whom  they  difiiked,  by  fuffenng 
themfelves  to  be  vanqiiiflied  In  the  field.  They  put  it 
in  practice  upon  this  occafion,  and  fhamefully  aban¬ 
doned  their  camp  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Never  was  the  news  of  a  *i&ory  more  joyfully  recei¬ 
ved  at  Rome  than  the  tidings  of  this  defeat :  the  ge¬ 
nerals,  as  is  always  the  cafe,  were  blamed  for  the 
treachery  of  their  men:  foine  demanded  that  they 
(liould  be  depofed  ;  others  cried  out  for  a  dictator  to  _ 
lead  the  trrops  to  conqucit :  but  among  the  reft,  old 
Sicinius  Dentatus  the  tribune  fpoke  his  fentiments 
with  his  ufual  opennefc ;  and  treating  the  generals 
with  contempt,  flrowed  all  the  faults  of  their  difcipline 
in  the  camp,  and  of  their  couduft  in  the  field.  Appius, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  not  remifs  in  obferving  the  oil- 
pofition'  of  the  people.  Dentatus,  in  particular,  was 
marked  out  for  vengeance,  and,  under  pretence  of  do¬ 
ing  him  particular  honour,  he  was  appointed  legate, 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  fupplies  which  were  fent 
from  Rome  to  reinforce  the  army.  The  office  ot  le¬ 
gate  was  held  facred  among  the  Romans,  as  in  it  were 
tIi  united  the  authority  of  a  general,  with  the  reverence 
Murder  of  due  to  the  priefthood.  Dentatus,  no  way  fufpeamg 
'’icinius  j^s  defi'ni,  went  to  the  camp  with  alacrity,  where  he 
was  received  with  all  the  external  marks  of  refpe£l.  But 
the  o-enerals  foon  found  means  of  indulging  their  de- 
fire  of  revenge.  He  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  too 
men  to  go  and  examine  a  more  commodious  place  tor 
encampment,  as  lie-had  very  candidly  affured  the  com¬ 
manders  that  their  prefent  fituation  was  wrong,  i  he 
foldiers,  however,  who  were  given  as  Ins  attendants, 
were  alMins ;  wretches  who  had  long  been  numbers  ot 
the  vengeance  of  the  decemviri,  and  who  now  engaged 
to  murder  him,  though  with  all  thofe  apprehenhons 
which  his  reputation,  as  he  was  called  the  Roman  A- 
chil/es,  might  be  fuppofed  to  infpire.  With  thcle  de- 
figns,  they  led  him  from  the  way  into  the  hollow  bo- 
fom  of  a  retired  mountain,  where  they  began  to  fet  up¬ 
on  him  from  behind.  Dentatus,  now  too  late,  percei¬ 
ved  the  treachery  of  the  decemviri,  and  was  refolved  to 
fell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could  ;  he  therefore  put  Ins 
back  to  a  rock,  and  defended  himfelt  againft  thofe  who 
preffed  moil  clofely.  Though  now  grown  old,  he  had 
ilill  the  remains  of  his  formev  valour,  and  killed  no  Ids 
than  l  c  of  the  affailants,  and  wounded  30.  I  he  aflallins 
now  therefore,  terrified  at  his  amazing  bravery,  (hower- 
ed  in  their  javelins  upon  him  at  a  diftanee  ;  all  winch 
he  received  in  his  fiiield  with  undaunted  refolution. 
The  combat,  though  fo  unequal  in  numbers,  was  ma¬ 
naged  for  fometime  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  till  at  length 
his  affailants  bethought  themfelves  of  afeending  the 
rock  againft  which  he  flood,  and  thus  poured  down 
ftones  upon  him  from  above.  This  fucceeded ;  the  old 
foldier  fell  beneath  their  united  efforts,  after  having 
Ihown  by  his  death  that  he.  owed  it  to  Ins  fortitude, 
and  not  his  fortune,  that  he  had  come  off  fo  many 
times  victorious.  The  decemviri  pretended  to  join  m 
the  general  forrow  for  fo  brave  a  man,  and  decieec 
him  a  funeral,  w  ith  the  firft  military  honours  :  but  the 
/irtatnefs  of  their  apparent  diilrefs,  compared  with  their 
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known  hatred,  only  rendered  them  ftill  more  detcftable 

to  the  people.  .  ,  ,  r  113 

But  a  tranfaflion  ftill  more  atrocious  than  the  ior-Tra?ic(1 
mer  ferved  to  infpire  the  citizens  with  a  refolution  to  ft0ry  of 
break  all  meafures  of  obedience,  and  at  laft  to  reftore  Virginia, 
freedom.  Appius,  who  ftill  remained  at  Rome,  fit¬ 
ting  one  day  on  liis  tribunal  to  difpenfe  juftice,  faw  a 
maiden  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  aged  about  15,  pair¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  public  fchools,  attended  by  a  matron 
her  nurfe.  Conceiving  a  violent  pafTion  for  her,  he 
refolved  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  defire,  what- 
ever  fhould  be  the  coufcqueixe,  and  found  means  to 
inform  himfelf  of  her  name  and  family.  Her  name  was 
Virginia,  the  daughter  of  Virginias  a  centurion,  then 
with  the  army  in  the  field ;  and  (he  had  been  contraft- 
cd  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
had  agreed  to  marry  her  at  the  end  of  the  prefent 
campaign.  Appius,  at  fit  ft,  refolved  to  break  this 
match,  and  to  efpoufe  her  himfelf:  but  the. laws  ot 
the  Twelve  Tables  had  forbidden  the  patricians  to  in¬ 
termarry  with  the  plebeians  ;  and  he  could  not  infringe 
thefe,  as  he  was  the  enacter  of  them.  Nothing  tnere- 
fore  remained  but  a  criminal  enjoyment ;  which,  as  he 
was  long  ufed  to  the  indulgence  of  his  paflions,  lie  re- 
folved  to  obtain.  After  having  vainly  tried  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  fidelity  of  her  nurfe,  he  had  recourfe  to  ano¬ 
ther  expedient,  ftill  more  guilty.  He  pitched  upon 
one  Claudius,  who  had  long  been  the  mimfter  of  his 
pleafures,  to  affert  the  beautiful  maid  was  his  (lave, 
and  to  refer  the  caufe  to  his  tribunal  for  decifion. 
Claudius  behaved  exactly  according  to  his  mftrufchons ; 
for  entering  into  the  fchool,  where  Virginia  was  play¬ 
ing  among  her  female  companions,  he  feized  upon  her 
as  his  property,  and  was  going  to  drag  her  away  by 
force,  but  was  prevented  by  the  people  drawn  toge¬ 
ther  by  her  cries.  At  length,  after  the  firft  beat  o 
oppofition  was  over,  he  led  the  weeping  virgin  to  the 
tribunal  of  Appius,  and  there  plauiibly  expofed  hts 
pretenfions.  He  afferted,  that  (he  was  born  in  Ins 
houfe,  of  a  female  (lave,  who  fold  her  to  the  wife  of 
Virgiitius,  who  had  been  barren.  That  he  had  leve- 
ral  credible  evidences  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he 
faid  ;  but  that,  until  they  could  come  together,  it  was 
but  reafonable  the  (lave  (hould  he  delivered  into  his 
cuftody,  being  her  proper  mailer.  .  Appius  feemed  to 
be  (truck  with  the  juftice  of  his  claims.  He  ob ferved, 
that  if  the  reputed  father  himfelf  were  prefent,  he 
might  indeed  be  willing  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the 
maiden  for  fome  time ;  but  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
him,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  to  detain  her  from  her  ma^ 

Per.  He  therefore  adjudged  her  to  Claudius,  as  his 
Have,  to  be  kept  by  him  till  Virginius  fhould  be  able  to 
prove  his  paternity.  This  fcntencc  was  received  with 
loud  clamours  and  reproaches  by  the  multitude:  the 
women,  in  particular,  came  round  Virginia,  as  d  will¬ 
ing  to  proted  her  from  the  judge’s  fury  5  ^lle  Ici|ms, 

.  her  lover,  boldly  oppofed  the  decree,  and  obliged  Clau¬ 
dius  to  take  refuge  under  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvir. 

All  things  now  threatened  an  open  mfarrettion  \  whui 
Appius,  fearing  the  event,  thought  proper  to  fufpend 
his  judgment  till  the  arrival  of  Virginius,  who  was 
then  about  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  with  the  army.  The 
day  following  was  fixed  for  the  trial  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  Appius  fent  letters  to  the  generals  to  confine 
Virginius.  as  his  arrival  in  town  might  only  fcrve  to 
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Rome,  kindle  fedition  among  the  people.  Thefe  letters',  how- 
«ver,  were  intercepted  by  the  centurion’s  friends,  who 
feirt  him  down  a  full  relation  of  the  defign  laid  againft 
the  liberty  and  the  honour  of  his  only  daughter.  Vir- 
‘ginius,  upon  this,  pretending  the  death  of  a  near  rela¬ 
tion,  got  permifiion  to  leave  the  camp,  and  flew  to 
Rome,  infpired  with  indignation  and  revenge.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  next  day  he  appeared  before  the  tribu¬ 
nal,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  Appius,  leading  his  weep¬ 
ing  daughter  by  the  hand,  both  habited  in  the  deepefl 
mourning.  Claudius,  the  accufer,  was  alfo  there,  and 
began  by  making  his  demand.  Virginius  next  fpoke 
in  turn  ;  he  reprefented  that  his  wife  had  many  chil¬ 
dren  ;  that  flie  had  been  feen  pregnant  by  numbers  ; 
that,  if  he  had  intentions  of  adopting  a  fuppofititious 
child,  he  would  have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a 
girl  ;  that  it  was  notorious  to  all,  that  his  wife  had  her- 
felf  fuckled  her  own  child  ;  and  that  it  was  furprifing 
fuch  a  claim  fhould  be  now  revived,  after  a  15  years 
difcontinuance.  While  the  father  fpoke  this  with  a 
Hern  air,  Virginia  Hood  trembling  by,  and,  with  looks 
of  perfuafive  innocence,  added  weight  to  all  his  remon- 
llrances.  The  people  feemed  entirely  fatisfied  of  the 
hardfhip  of  his  cafe,  till  Appius,  fearing  what  he  faid 
might  have  dangerous  effeds-upori  the  multitude,  inter¬ 
rupted  him,  under  a  pretence  of  being  fufficiently  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and  finally  adjudged 
her  to  Claudius,  ordering  the  lidtors  to  carry  her  off. 
The  lidlors,  in  obedience  to  his  command,  foon  drove 
off  the  throng  that  preffed  round  the  tribunal ;  and  now 
they  feized  upon  Virginia,  and  were  delivering  her  up 
into  the  hands  of  Claudius,  when  Virginius,  who  found 
that  all  was  over,  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the  fentcnce. 
He  therefore  mildly  intreated  Appius  to  be  permitted 
to  take  a  laft  farewel  of  one  whom  he  had  long  con- 
fidered  as  his  child ;  and  fo  fatisfied,  he  would  return 
to  his  duty  with  frefh  alacrity.  With  this  the  decem¬ 
vir  complied,  but  upon  condition  that  their  endear¬ 
ments  fhould  pafs  in  his  prefence.  Virginius,  with  the 
mofl  poignant  anguifh,  took  his  almoft  expiring  daugh¬ 
ter  in  his  arms,  for  a  while  fupported  her  head  upon 
his  breafl,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down 
her  lovely  vifage ;  and  happening  to  be  near  the  fhops 
that  furrounded  the  forum,  he  fnatched  up  a  knife  that 
lay  on  the  fhambles,  and  buried  the  weapon  in  her 
breafl  ;  then  holding  it  up,  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
his  daughter,  “  Appius  (he  cried)  by  this  blood  of 
innocence,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods.” 
Thus  faying,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
threatening  deftru&ion  to  whomfoever  fhould  oppofe 
him,  he  ran  through  the  city,  wildly  calling  upon  the 
people  to  ftrike  for  freedom,  and  from  thence  went  to 
the  camp,  in  order  to  fpread  a  like  flame  through  the 
army. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  camp,  followed  by  a 
number  of  his  friends,  but  he  informed  the  army  of  all 
that  was  done,  Hill  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his 
hand.  He  afked  their  pardon,  and  the  pardon  of  the 
gods,  for  having  committed  fo  rafh  an  action,  but  af- 
cribed  it  all  to  the  dreadful  necefiity  of  the  times.  The 
army,  already  predifpofed,  immediately  with  fhouts 
echoed  their  approbation  ;  and  decamping,  left  their 
generals  behind,  to  take  their  Hation  once  more  upon 
mount  Aventine,  whither  they  had  retired  about  4.0 
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years  before.  The  other  army,  which  had  been  to  op-  Ronre. 

pofe  the  Sabines,  feemed  to  feel  a  like  refentment,  and  - v — 

came  over  in  large  parties  to  join  them.  (T4 

Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could  to  quell  The  decern* 
the  diHurbances  in  the  city;  but  finding  the  tumult  J}™**  abo“ 
incapable  of  controul,  and  perceiving  that  his  mortal  1  e  * 
enemies,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  the  moH  adlive 
in  oppofition,  at  firH  attempted  to  find  fafety  by  flight; 
neverthelefs,  being  encouraged  by  Oppius,  who  was 
one  of  his  colleagns,  he  ventured  to  aflemble  the  fe- 
nate,  and  urged  the  punifhment  of  all  deferters.  The 
fenate,  however,  were  far  from  giving  him  the  relief 
he  fought  for ;  they  forefaw  the  dangers  and  miferies- 
that  threatened  the  Hate,  in  cafe  of  oppoli ng  the  in- 
cenfed  army  ;  they  therefore  difpatched  meffengers  to 
them,  offering  to  reHore  their  former  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment.  To  this  propofal  all  the  people  joyfully  affent- 
ed,  and  the  army  gladly  obeyed.  Appius  and  Oppius, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  both  died  by  their  own  hands  in 
prifon.  The  other  eight  decemvirs  went  into  voluntary 
exile  ;  and  Claudius,  the  pretended  maffer  of  Virginia, 
was  driven  out  after  them.  Ir^ 

The  tribunes  now  grew'  more  turbulent  ;  they  pro-  New  diflur* 
pofed  two  laws;  one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermar-banc€s* 
ry  with  patricians  ;  and  the  other,  to  permit  them  to 
be  admitted  to  the  confulfhip  alfo.  The  fenators  re¬ 
ceived  thefe  propofals  with  indignation,  and  feemed  re- 
folved  to  undergo  the  utmoff  extremities  rather  than 
fubmit  to  enadl  them.  However,  finding  their  refin¬ 
ance  only  increafe  the  commotions  of  the  Hate,  they 
at  laH  contented  to  pafs  the  law  concerning  intermarri¬ 
ages,  hoping  that  this  conceflion  would  fatisfy  the 
people.  But  they  were  to  be  appeafed  but  for  a  very 
fhort  time  :  for,  returning  to  their  old  cuftom  of  refu¬ 
ting  to  enliH  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  con- 
fuls  were  forced  to  hold  a  private  conference  with  the 
chief  of  the  fenate ;  where,  after  many  debates,  Clau¬ 
dius  propofed  an  expedient  as  the  moH  probable  means 
of  fatisfying  the  people  in  the  prefent  conjim&ure. 

This  was,  to  create  fix  or  eight  governors  in  the  room 
of  confuls,  whereof  one  half  at  leaH  fhould  be  patricians.  116 
This  project  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  people  ;  yet  Military 
fo  fickle  were  the  multitude,  that  though  many  of  thee?e6led# 
plebeians  Hood,  the  choice  wholly  fell  upon  the  patri¬ 
cians  who  offered  themfelves  as  candidates.  Thefe 
new  magiffrates  were  called  military  tribunes  ;  they  were 
at  firH  but  three,  afterwards  they  were  increafed  to 
four,  and  at  length  to  fix.  They  had  the  power  and 
enfigns  of  confuls  ;  yet  that  power  being  divided  among 
a  number,  each  fingly  was  of  lefs  authority.  The  firft 
that  were  chofen  only  continued  in  office  about  three 
months,  the  augurs  having  found  fomething  amifs  in  the 
ceremonies  of  their  ele&ion. 

The  military  tribunes  being  depofed,  the  confuls 
once  more  came  into  office  ;  and,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  weight  of  bufinefs  which  they  were  obliged  to  fu-  nj 
ftain,  a  new  office  was  ere&ed,  namely,  that  of  cenforsy^ e  office 
to  be  chofen  every  fifth  year.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  ?^5.enfor 
take  an  efiimate  of  the  number  and  efiates  of  the”1  ltuted* 
people,  and  to  difiribute  them  into  their  proper  claffes; 
to  infpe&  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  their  fellow-ci¬ 
tizens  ;  to  degrade  fenators  for  mifeonduft  ;  to  difmount 
knights  ;  and  to  turn  down  plebeians  fiom  their  tribes 
into  an  inferior,  in  cafe  of  mifdemeanour.  The  two  firft; 
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cenfors  were  Papinas  and  Sempronius,  both  patricians; 
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'  2n^  from  this  order  they  continued  to  be  eledled  for 
near  ioo  years. 

This  new  creation  ferved  to  reftore  peace  for  fome 
time  among  the  orders ;  and  the  triumph  gained  over 
the  Volfcians  by  Geganius  the  conful,  added  to  the  uni- 
verfal  fatisfa&ion  that  reigned  among  the  people. 

This  calm,  however,  was  but  of  ffiort  continuance  : 
for,  fome  time  after,  a  famine  preffing.  hard  upon  the 
poor,  the  ufual  complaints  againlt  the  rich  were  renew¬ 
ed  ;  and  thcfe,  as  before,  proving  ineffectual,  produced 
new  feditions.  The  confuls  were  accufed  of  negledt 
in  not  having  laid  in  proper  quantities  of  corn  :  they, 
however,  disregarded  the  murmurs  of  the  populace, 
content  with  exerting  all  their  care  in  attempts  to  fup- 
ply  the  preffing  neceffities.  But  though  they  did  all 
that  could  be  expcded  from  adtive  magiflrates,  in  pro¬ 
viding  and  diitributing  provilions  to  the  poor ;  yet 
Spurius  Msslius,  a  rich  knight,  who  had  bought  up  all 
the  corn  of  Tufcany,  by  far  cutfhone  them  in  liberality. 
This  demagogue,  "inflamed  with  a  fecret  defire  of  be¬ 
coming  powerful  by  the  contentions  in  the  {late,  dillri- 
buted  corn  in  great  quantities  among  the  poorer  fort 
each  day,  till  his  houfe  became  the  afylum  of  all  fuch 
as  wifhed  to  exchange  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  lazy 
dependence.  When  he  had  thus  gained  a  fufficient^ 
number  of  partisans,  he  procured  large  quantities  of 
arms  to  be  brought  into  his  houfe  by  night,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  confpiracy,  by  which  he  was  to  obtain  the  com¬ 
mand,  while  fome  of  the  tribunes,  whom  lie  had  found 
means  to  corrupt,  were  to  ad  under  him,  in  feizing 
upon  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Mmucius  foon  dif- 
covered  the  plot  ;  and  informing  the  fenate  thereof, 
they  immediately  formed  the  refolution  of  creating  a 
didator,  who  fhould  have  the  power  of  quelling  the 
confpiracy,  without  appealing  to  the  people.  Cinein- 
natus,  who  was  now  8o  years  old,  was  cliofen  once 
more  to  refeue  his  country  from  impending  danger. 
He  began  by  fummoning  Mselius  to  appear  ;  who  refu- 
fed  to  obey.  He  next  fent  Ahala,  the  mailer  of  his 
horfe,  to  force  him  ;  who,  meeting  him  in  the  forum, 
and  prefling  Mselius  to  follow  him  to  the  didator’s  tri¬ 
bunal,  upon  his  refufal  Ahala  killed  him  upon  the  fpot. 
The  didator  applauded  the  refolution  of  his  officer, 
and  commanded  the  confpirator’s  goods  to  be  fold,  and 
his  houfe  to  be  demolished,  diflributing  his  {lores  among 
the  people. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  much  enraged  at 
the  death  of  Maelius ;  and,  in  order  to  punifh  the  fe¬ 
nate,  at  the  next  eledion,  inftead  of  confuls,  infilled 
upon  relloring  their  military  tribunes.  With  this  the 
fenate  were  obliged  to  comply.  The  next  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  government  returned  to  its  ancient  channel, 
and  confuls  were  chofen. 

The  Veientes  had  long  been  the  rivals  of  Rome  ; 
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ftru<5tion  efthey  had  ever  taken  the  opportunity  of  its  internal 
Veil  refol-  diftreffes  to  ravage  its  territories,  and  had  even  threat- 
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ened  its  ambaffadors,  fent  to  complain  of  thefe  injuries, 
with  outrage.  In  war  they  had  been  extremely  for¬ 
midable,  and  had  cut  off  almoft  all  the  Fabian  family  ; 
who,  to  the  number  of  306  perfons,  had  voluntarily 
undertaken  to  defend  the  frontiers  againll  their  in- 
fcurfions.  It  feemed  now  therefore  determined,  that 
the  city  ofVtii,  whatever  it  fhould  coll,  was  to  fall ; 
and  the  Romans  accordingly  fat  regularly  down  before 
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it,  prepared  for  a  long  and  painful  refinance.  The 
{Irength  of  the  place,  or  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  befie- 
gers,  may  be  inferred  from  the  continuance  of  the  fiege* 
which  lafted  for  10  years  ;  during  which  time  the  army 
continued  encamped  round  it,  lying  in  winter  under 
tents  made  of  the  {kins  of  benlls,  and  in  fummer  dri¬ 
ving  on  the  operations  of  the  attack.  Various  was  the 
fuccefs,  and  many  were  the  commanders  that  dire&ed 
the  fiege  :  fometimes  all  the  beliegers  works  were  de- 
ffroyed,  and  many  of  their  men  cut  off  by  fallies  from 
the  town  ;  fometimes  they  were  annoyed  by  an  army* 
of  Veians,  who  attempted  to  bring  affillance  from 
without.  A  iiege  fo  bloody  feemed  to  threaten  de¬ 
population  to  Rome  itfelf,  by  draining  its  forces  con¬ 
tinually  away ;  fo  that  a  law  was  obliged  to  be  made 
for  all  the  bachelors  to  marry  the  widows  of  the  fol- 
diers  who  were  {lain.  In  order  to  carry  it  on  with 
greater  vigour,  F urius  Camillus  was  created  di&ator, 
and  to  him  was  intruded  the  foie  power  of  managing 
the  long  protracted  war.  Camillus,  who,  without  in¬ 
trigue  or  any  felicitation,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firft 
eminence  in  the  date,  had  been  made  one  of  the  cen- 
fors  fome  time  before,  and  was  coriiidered  as  the  head 
of  that  office  ;  he  was  afterwards  made  a  military  tri¬ 
bune,  and  had  in  this  pod  gained  feveral  advantages 
over  the  enemy.  It  was  his  great  courage  and  abi¬ 
lities  in  the  above  offices  that  made  him  thought  mod 
worthy  to  ferve  his  country  011  this  preffing  occafiou. 

Upon  his  appointment,  -numbers  of  the  people  flocked 
to  his  dandard,  confident  of  fuccefs  under  fo  expe¬ 
rienced  a  commander.  Confcious,  however,  that  he 
was  unable  to  take  the  city  by  dorm,  he  fecretly 
wrought  a  mine  into  it  with  vail  labour,  which  opened 
into  the  midd  of  the  citadel.  Certain  thus  of  fuccefs, 
and  finding  the  city  incapable  of  relief,  he  fent  to  the 
fenate,  defiring  that  all  who  chofe  to  {hare  in  the  plun¬ 
der  of  Veii  fhould  immediately  repair  to  the  army. 

Then  giving  his  men  dire&ions  how  to  enter  at  the 
breach,  the  city  was  indantly  filled  with  his  legions, 
to  the  amazement  and  confteriiation  of  the  befieged, 
who,  but  a  moment  before,  had  reded  in  perfed  fecu-  _ 
rity.  Thus,  like  a  fecond  Troy,  was  the  city  of  Veii  fs  taken  by 
taken,  after  a  10  years  fiege,  and  with  its  fpoils  en-Catmlhm 
riched  the  conquerors  ;  while  Camillus  himfelf,  trans¬ 
ported  with  the  honour  of  having  fuhdued  the  rival  of 
his  native  city,  triumphed  after  the  manner  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  having  his  chariot  drawn  by  four 
milk-white  horfes  ;  a  diftin&ion  which  did  not  fail  to 
difgnft  the  majority  of  the  fpe&ators,  as  they  confidered 
thofe  as  facred,  and  more  proper  for  doing  honour  to 
their  gods  than  their  generals.  \%z 

His  ufual  good  fortune  attended  Camillus  in  another  His  genero- 
expedition  againd  the  Falifci  ;  he  routed  their  army, 
and  befieged  their  capital  city  Falerii,  which  threatened 
a  long  and  vigorous  refiftarree.  Here  a  fchoolmafter, 
who  "had  the  care  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  having  found  means  to  de¬ 
coy  them  into  the  Roman  camp,  offered  to  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  Camillus,  as  the  fureit  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  citizens  to  a  fpeedy  furrender.  "1  he  ge¬ 
neral  was  ftruck  with  the  treachery  of  a  wretch  whofe 
duty  jt  was  to  protect  innocence,  and  not  to  betray 
it  ;  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  {tripped,  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  in  that  ignominious  man- 
ner  to  be  whipped  into  the  town  by  his  own  fcholars. 
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Rorr?«e.  Tins  generous  behaviour  In  Camillas  cEe&ed  more 
~  than  his  arms  could  do ;  the  magiftrates  of  the  town 
immediately  fubmitted  to  the  fenate,  leaving  to  Ca- 
millus  the  conditions  of  their  furrender  ;  who  only 
fined  them  in  a  fum  of  money  to  fatisfy  his  army,  and 
received  them  under  the  protection  and  into  the  alliance 
of  Rome. 

Notwithflanding  the  veneration  which  the  virtues  of 
Camiilus  had  excited  abroad,  they  feemed  but  little 
adapted  to  bring  over  the  refpedl  of  the  turbulent  tri¬ 
bunes  at  home,  as  they  raifed  fome  frefh  accufation 
againft  him  every  day.  To  their  other  charges  they 
added  that  of  his  having  concealed  a  part  of  the  plun¬ 
der  of  Veii,  particularly  two  brazen  gates,  for  his  own 
ufe  ;  and  appointed  him  a  day  on  which  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  people.  Camiilus,  finding  the  multitude  ex- 
afperated  againft  him  upon  many  accounts,  detefting 
their  ingratitude,  refolved  not  to  wait  the  ignominy 
of  a  trial  ;  but,  embracing  his  wife  and  children,  pre¬ 
pared  to  depart  from  Rome.  He  had  already  palled 
as  far  as  one  of  the  gates,  unattended  on  his  way,  and 
unlamented.  There  he  could  fupprefs  his  indignation 
He  goes  in-*10  longer;  but,  turning  his  face  to  the  oapitol,  and 
to  volun-  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  intreated  all  the  gods 
Cary  exile.  t}iat  his  country  might  one  day  be  feniible  of  their 
injuiliee  and  ingratitude ;  and  fo  faying,  he  palled  for¬ 
ward  to  take  refuge  at  Ardea,  where  lie  afterwards 
learned  that  he  had  been  fined  1500  afes  by  the  tri¬ 
bunes  at  home. 

The  Romans  indeed  foon  had  reafon  to  repent  their 
ufage  of  Camiilus ;  for  now  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  ever  they  had  met  with  threatened  the  republic  : 
an  inundation  of  Gauls,  leaving  their  native  woods,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  one  Brennus,  wafted  every  thing 
with  fire  and  fword.  It  is  faid  that  one  Coeditius,  a 
man  of  the  ioweft  rank,  pretended  to  have  heard  a  mi¬ 
raculous  voice,  which  pronounced  diftindlly  thefe  words: 
“  Go  to  the  magiftrates,  and  tell  them  that  the  Gauls 
draw  near.”  The  meannefs  of  the  man  made  his  warn¬ 
ing  defpifed  ;  though,  when  the  event  Ihowed  the  truth 
of  his  predi&ion,  Camiilus  eredted  a  temple  to  the  un¬ 
known  Deity,  and  the  Romans  invented  for  him  the 
name  of  Aius  Locutiuu  Meffenger  after  melfenger  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  news  of  the  progrefs  and  devaluations  of 
the  Gauls  ;  but  the  Romans  behaved  with  as  much  fe- 
curity  as  if  it  had  been  impofiible  for  them  to  have  felt 
the  effedts  of  their  depredations.  At  laft  envoys  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rome,  imploring  the  afiiftance  of  the  republic 
againft  an  army  of  Gauls,  which  had  made  an  irruption 
Occafion  0fint0  an^  now  befieged  their  city.  The  occafion 

their  inva-  of  the  irruption  and  fiege  was  this:  Arunx,  one  of  the 
lion.  chief  men  of  Clufium  in  Hetruria,  had  been  guardian 
to  a  young  lncumo,  or  lord  of  a  lucumony,  and  had 
educated  him  in  his  houfe  from  his  infancy.  The  lu- 
curno,  as  foon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  force  of 
pafiion,  fell  in  love  with  his  guardian’s  wife ;  and, 
upon  the  firft  difeovery  of  their  intrigue,  conveyed  her 
away.  Arunx  endeavoured  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
injury  he  had  received  ;  but  the  lucumo,  by  his  intereft 
and  money,  gained  over  the  magiftrates:  fo  that  the  in¬ 
jured  guardian,  finding  no  protestors  in  Hetruria,  refol¬ 
ved  to  make  his  application  to  the  Gauls.  The  people 
among  all  the  Celtic  nations,  to  whom  he  chofe  to  ad- 
drefs  himfelf,  were  the  Senones  ;  and,  in  order  to  en¬ 
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gage  than  in  his  qmami,  he  aquainted  them  with  the  Rome, 
great  plenty  of  Italy,  and  made  them  tafte  of  fome  Ita- 
lian  wines.  Upon  this  the  Senones  refolved  to  follow 
him  ;  and  a  numerous  army  was  immediately  formed, 
which  palling  the  Alps,  under  the  conduct  of  their  He- 
trurian  guide,  and  leaving  the  Celt«  in  Italy  unmolefted, 
fell  upon  Umbria,  and  pofleffed  themfelves  of  all  the 
country  from  Ravenna  to  Picenum.  They  were  about 
fix  years  in  fettling  themfelves  in  their  new  aequifitions, 
while  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Veii, 

At  length  Arunx  brought  the  Senones  before  Clufium, 
in  order  to  befiege  that  place,  his  wife  and  her  lover 
having  Ihut  themfelves  up  there. 

The  fenate,  being  unwilling  to  engage  in  an  open  The  Ro- 
war  with  a  nation  which  had  never  offended  them,  fent  mans  fend 
an  embaffy  of  three  young  patricians,  all  brothers,  and  ^ 
of  the  Fabian  family,  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
between  the  two  nations.  Thefe  ambaffadors,  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  and  conducted  into  the 
council,  offered  the  mediation  of  Rome;  and  demanded 
of  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  What  injury  the 
Clufini  had  done  him  ;  or  what  pretenfions  any  people 
from  a  remote  country  could  have  upon  Hetruria  ? 

Brennus  arrfwered  proudly,  that  his  right  lay  in  his 
fword,  and  that  all  things  belonged  to  the  brave  ;  but 
that,  without  having  recourfe  to  this  primitive  law  of 
iiatnre,  lie  had  a  juft  complaint  againft;  the  Clufians, 
who,  having  more  lands  than  they  could  cultivate,  had 
refufed  to  yield  to  him  thofe  they  left  untilled  :  And 
what  other  motives  had  you  yourfelves,  Romans  (faid 
he),  to  conquer  fo  many  neighbouring  nations  ?  You 
have  deprived  the  Sabines,  the  Albans,  the  Fidenates, 
the  JEqui,  and  the  Volfci,  of  the  beft  part  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories.  Not  that  we  accufe  you  of  injuftice  ;  buUit 
is  evident,  that  you  thought  this  to  be  the  prime  and 
moft  ancient  of  all  laws,  to  make  the  weak  give  way  to 
the  ftrong.  Forbear  therefore  to  intereft  yourfelves  for 
the  Clufini,  or  allow  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  people 
you  have  fubdued.”  T 

The  Fabii  were  highly  provoked  at  fo  haughty  an  imprudent 
anfwer;  but,  diffembling  their  refentment,  defired  leave  conduct  o£ 
to  go  into  the  town,  under  pretence  of  conferring  with^e  ambaf- 
the  magiftrates.  But  they  were  no  fooner  there,  than  a  ors* 
they  began  to  ftir  up  the  inhabitants  to  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  ;  nay,  forgetting  their  charadler,  they  put  them¬ 
felves  at  the  head  of  the  befieged  in  a  fally,  in  which 
Fabius,  the  chief  of  the  ambaffadors,  flew  with  his 
own  hand  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Gauls. 

Hereupon  Brennus,  calling  the*gods  to  witnefs  the  per- 
fidioufnefs  of  the  Romans,  and  their  violating  the  law 
of  nations,  immediately  broke  up  the  fiege  of  Ciufmm, 
and  marched  leifurely  to  Rome,  having  fent  an  herald  12$ 
before  him  to  demand  that  thofe  ambaffadors,  who  hadTke.Gau*a 
fo  manifeftly  violated  the  law  of  nations,  fliould  be  de-  [hemTo  be 
Jivered  up  to  him.  The  Roman  fenate  was  greatly  delivered 
perplexed  between  their  regard  for  the  law  of  nations  up  to  them 
and  their  affedtion  for  the  Fabii.  The  wifeft  of  the  *re  rc" 
fenate  thought  the  demand  of  the  Gauls  to  be  but  juft  u  c 
and  reafonable  :  however,  as  it  concerned  perfons  of 
great  confequence  and  credit,  the  eonfeript  fathers  re* 
ferred  the  affair  to  the  people  affembled  by  curiae.  As 
the  Fabian  family  was  very  popular,  the  curiae  were  fo 
far  from  condemning  the  three  brothers,  that,  at  the 
next  ele&ion  of  military  tribunes,  they  were  chofen  the 
Y  y  2  firft. 
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Rome.  firft.  Brennus,  looking  upon  the  promotion  of  the  Fa- 
■""’V-*— '  bii  as  an  high  affront  on  his  nation,  haflened  his  march 
to  Rome. 

As  liis  army  was  very  numerous,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  palled  left 
their  habitations  at  his  approach  ;  but  he  flopped  no¬ 
where,  declaring  that  his  defign  was  only  to  be  reven¬ 
ged  on  the  Romans.  The  fix  military  tribunes,  to  wit, 
Q.  Fabius,  Caefo  Fabius,  Caius  Fabius,  Q^Snlpitius, 
Servilius,  and  Sextus  Cornelius,  marched  out  of 
Rome  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  without  either  facri- 
feeing  to  the  gods  or  confulting  the  aufpices  ;  effential 
ceremonies  among  a  people  that  drew  their  courage  and 
confidence  from  the  propitious  figns  which  the  augurs  de¬ 
clared  to  them.  As  mofl  of  the  military  tribunes  were 
young,  and  men  of  more  valour  than  experience,  they 
advanced  boldly  againfl  the  Gauls,  whofe  army  was 
70,000  flrong.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  river 
Allia,  about  60  furlongs  from  Rome.  The  Romans, 
that  they  might  not  be  furronnded  by  the  enemy,  ex¬ 
tended  their  wings  fo  far  as  to  make  their  centre  very 
thin.  Their  beft  troops,  to  the  number  of  24,000 
men,  they  polled  between  the  river  and  the  adjoining 
hills  ;  the  reft  they  placed  on  the  hills.  The  Gauls  firft. 
attacked  the  latter,  who  being  foon  put  into  confufion, 
the  forces  in  the  plain  were  ftruck  with  fuch  terror 
that  they  fled  without  drawing  their  fwords.  In  this 
general  diforder,  moft  of  the  foldiers,  inflead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome  fled  to  Veii  :  fome  were  drowned  as  they 
endeavoured  to  fwim  acrofs  the  Tiber  ;  many  fell  in 
the  purfuit  by  the  fword  of  the  conquerors ;  and  fome 
got  to  Rome,  which  they  filled  with  terror  and  confter- 
nation,itbeing  believed  there  that  all  the  reft  were  cutoff. 
The  day  after  the  battle,  Brennus  marched  his  troops 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  Thither  his  fcouts  brought  him 
word,  that  the  gates  of  the  city  lay  open,  and  that  not 
one  Roman  was  to  be  feen  on  the  ramparts.  This 
made  him  apprehenfive  of  fome  ambnfeade,  it  being  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  Romans  would  abandon 
their  city  to  be  plundered  and  lacked  without  making 
any  refinance.  On  this  confederation  he  advanced  flow- 
ly,  which  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  to  throw- 
into  the  Capitol  all  the  men  who  were  fit  to  bear  arms. 
They  retire  They  carried  into  it  all  the  provifions  they  could  get ; 
into  the  Ca  an ^  that  they  might  laft  the  longer,  admitted  none  into 
the  place  but  fuch  as  were  capable  of  defending  it. 

As  for  the  city,  they  had  not  fufficient  forces  to  de¬ 
fend  it ;  and  therefore  the  old  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  feeing  themfelves  abandoned,  fled  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  towns.  The  Veftals,  before  they  left  Rome, 
took  care  to  hide  every  thing  appropriated  to  the  gods 
which  they  could  not  carry  off.  The  two  palladiums, 
and  the  facred  fire,  they  took  with  them.  When  they 
came  to  the  Janiculus,  one  Albinius,  a  plebeian,  who 
w&s  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  carriage  to  a 
place  of  fafety,  feeing  the  facred  virgins  bending  under 
their  load,  and  their  feet  bloody,  made  his  family  alight, 
put  the  priefteffes  and  their  gods  into  the  carriage, 
and  condu&ed  them  to  Caere,  a  city  of  Hetruria, 
where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  The 
Veftals  remained  at  Caere,  and  there  continued  to  per- 
131  form  the  ufual  rites  of  religion  ;  and  hence  thofe  rites 
Origin  of  were  called  cenmonies.  But  while  the  reft  of  the  citi- 
trcmoNia  z€ns  at  ^0ine  were  Voiding  for.  their  fafety,  about  80 


of  the  moft  illuftrious  and  venerable  old  men,  rather  Rome* 
than  fly  from  their  native  city,  chofe  to  devote  them- 
felves  to  death  by  a  vow,  which  Fabius  the  high  pon¬ 
tiff  pronounced  in  their  names.  The  Romans  believed, 
that,  by  thefe  voluntary  devotements  to  the  infernal 
gods,  diforder  and  confufion  was  brought  among  the 
enemy.  Of  thefe  brave  old  men  fome  were  pontifices, 
others  had  been  confuls,  and  others  generals  of  armies, 
who  had  been  honoured  with  triumphs.  To  complete 
their  facrifice  with  a  folemnity  and  pomp  becoming  the 
magnanimity  and  conflancy  of  the  Romans,  they  dref- 
fed  themfelves  in  their  pontifical,  confular,  and  trium¬ 
phal  robes  ;  and  repairing  to  the  forum,  feated  them¬ 
felves  there  in  their  curule  chairs,  expe&ing  the  enemy 
and  death  with  the  greatell  conflancy. 

At  length  Brennus,  having  fpent  three  days  in  ufe-Rome 
lefs  precautions,  entered  the  city  the  fourth  day  after  -ge<i  and 
the  battle.  He  found  the  gates  open,  the  walls  with- burnt, 
out  defence,  and  the  houfes  without  inhabitants.  Rome 
appeared  to  him  like  a  mere  defart  ;  and  this  folitude 
increafed  his  anxiety.  He  could  not  believe,  either 
that  all  the  Romans  were  lodged  in  the  Capitol,  or  that 
fo  numerous  a  people  fhould  abandon  the  place  of  their 
nativity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  nowhere  fee 
any  armed  men  but  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  How¬ 
ever,  having  firft  fecured  all  the  avenues  to  the  Capitol 
with  flrong  bodies  of  guards,  he  gave  the  reft  of  his 
foldiers  leave  to  difperfe  themfelves  all  over  the  city  and 
plunder  it.  Brennus  himfelf  advanced  into  the  forum 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  good  order  5 
and  there  he  was  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the  unex- 
pe£led  fight  of  the  venerable  old  men  who  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  death.  Their  magnificent  habits,  the 
majefty  of  their  countenances,  the  filence  they  kept, 
their  modefty  and  conflancy  at  the  approach  of  his. 
troops,  made  him  take  them  for  fo  many  deities :  for 
they  continued  as  motionlefs  as  ftatues,  and  faw  the 
enemy  advance  without  fhowing  the  leaft  concern.  The 
Gauls  kept  a  great  while  at  an  awful  diftance  from 
them,  being  afraid  to  come  near  them.  But  at  length 
one  foldier  bolder  than  the  reft,  having  out  of  curiofety 
touched  the  beard  of  M.  Papirius,  the  venerable  old 
man,  not  being  ufed  to  fuch  familiarity,  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  his  ivory  ftaff.  The  foldier  in 
revenge  immediately  killed  him  ;  and  the  reft  of  the 
Gauls  following  his  example,  flaughtered  all  thofe  ve¬ 
nerable  old  men  without  mercy. 

After  this  the  enemy  fet  110  bounds  to  their  rage 
and  fury.  They  plundered  all  places,  dragging  fuch 
of  the  Romans  as  had  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes 
into  the  ftreets,  and  there  putting  them  to  the  fword 
without  diflin&ion  of  age  or  fex.  Brennus  then  in-  T33 
veiled  the  Capitol  ;  but  being  repulfed  with  great  lofs, 
in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the  Romans  for  their  refift- 
ance,  he  refolved  to  lay  the  city  in  afhes.  According¬ 
ly,  by  his  command,  the  foldiers  fet  fire  to  the  houfes, 
demolifhed  the  temples  and  public  edifices,  and  rafed  the 
walls  to  the  ground.  Thus  was  the  famous  city  of 
Rome  entirely  deftroyed  ;  nothing  was  to  be  feen  in 
the  place  where  it  flood  but  a  few  little  hills  covered 
with  ruins,  and  a  wide  wafte,  in  which  the  Gauls  who 
invefted  the  Capitol  were  encamped.  Brennus,  finding 
he  fhould  never  be  able  to  take  a  place  which  nature 
had  fo  well  fortified  otherwife  than  by  famine,  turned 
the  fiege  into  a  blockade.  But  in  the  mean  time,  his 

army 
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Rome,  army  being  diftrefled  for  want  of  provifions,  he  fent 
out  parties  to  pillage  the  fields,  and  raife  contributions 
in  the  neighbouring  cities.  One  of  thefe  parties  ap¬ 
peared  before  Ardea,  where  the  great  Camillus  had 
now  fpent  two  years  in  a  private  life.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  affront  he  had  received  at  Rome,  the  love  he 
bore  his  country  was  not  in  the  leaft  diminifhed.  The 
fenate  of  Ardea  being  met  to  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
fures  to  be  taken  with  relation  to  the  Gauls,  Camillus, 
more  affli£ted  at  the  calamities  of  his  country  than  at 
his  own  banifhment,  defired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  where,  with  his  eloquence,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Ardeates  to  arm  their  youth  in  their  own  defence, 
and  refufe  the  Gauls  admittance  into  their  city. 

Hereupon  the  Gauls  encamped  before  the  city  ;  and 
as  they  defpifed  the  Ardeates  after  they  had  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  Rome,  they  preserved  neither  or- 
134  der  nor  difcipline  in  the  camp,  but  fpent  whole  days  in 
A  great  drinking.  Hereupon  Camillus,  having  eafily  perfuaded 
number  f^.the  youth  of  the  city  to  follow  him,  marched  out  of 
by  Cam d-  Atdea  in  a  very  dark  night,  furprifed  the  Gauls  drown- 
lus.  ed  in  wine,  and  made  a  dreadful  {laughter  of  them. 

Thofe  who  made  their  efcape  under  the  fhelter  of  the 
night  fell  next  day  into  the  hands  of  the  peafants,  by 
whom  they  were  maffacred  without  mercy.  This  de¬ 
feat  of  the  enemy  revived  the  courage  of  the  Romans 
fcattered  about  the  country,  efpecially  of  thofe  who 
had  retired  to  Veii  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Al- 
lia.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  condemn 
himfelf  for  the  exile  of  Camillus,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  it ;  and  looking  upon  that  great  man  as  their 
laft  refource,  they  refolved  to  choofe  him  for  their  lead¬ 
er.  Accordingly,  they  fent  without  delay  ambaffadors 
to  him,  befeeching  him  to  take  into  his  protection  the 
fugitive  Romans,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  defeat  at  Allia. 
But  Camillus  would  not  accept  of  the  command  of  the 
troops  till  the  people  affembled  by  curiae  had  legally 
conferred  it  upon  him.  He  thought  the  public  autho¬ 
rity  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  (hut  up 
in  the  citadel,  and  therefore  would  undertake  nothing 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  till  a  commiffion  was 
brought  him  from  thence. 

To  do  this  was  very  difficult,  the  ''place  being  inverted 
on  all  fides  by  the  enemy.  However,  one  Pontius  Co- 
minius,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  bold,  and  very  ambi¬ 
tious  of  glory,  undertook  it.  He  put  on  a  light  habit, 
and,  providing  himfelf  with  cork  to-  keep  the  longer 
above  water,  threw  himfelf  into  the  Tiber  above  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  down  with  the  ftream.  At  length  he  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  capitol,  and  landed  at  a  fteep  place 
where  the  Gauls  had  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  port 
any  centinels.  There  he  mounted  with  great  difficulty 
to  the  rampart  of  the  citadel;  and  having  made. himfelf 
known  to  the  guards,  he  was  admitted  into  the.  place, 
Hebchofmand  conducted^  to  the  magistrates.  The  fenate  being 
di&ator.  immediately  affembled,  Pontius  gave  them  an  account 
of  Camillus’s  victory ;  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  Veii  demanded  that  great  captain  for  their  ge¬ 
neral.  There  was  not  much  time  fpent  in  debates:  the 
curias  being  called  together,  the  aCfc  of  condemnation 
which  had  been  parted  on  Camillus  was  abrogated,  and 
he  named  dictator  with  one  voice.  Pontius;  was  imme¬ 
diately  difpatched  with  the  decree ;  and  the  fame  good 
fortune  which  had  attended  him  to  the  capitol  accom¬ 


panied  him  in  his  return.  Thus  was  Camillus,  from  the  f 

{late  of  banifhment,  raifed  at  once  to  be  fovereign  ma-  ^'_v  ' 

giftrate  of  his  country.  His  promotion  to  the  com¬ 
mand  was  no  fooner  known,  but  foldiers  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  his  camp  ;  infomuch  that  he  foon  faw  him¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  above  40,000  men,  partly  Romans 
and  partly  allies,  who  all  thought  themfelves  invincible 
under  fo  great  a  general.  , 

While  he  was  taking  proper  meafures  to  raife  the-p^  Qaujf 
blockade  of  the  citadel,  fome  Gauls  rambling  round  the  endeavour 
place,  perceived  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  the  print  of  Pon-m  furprife 
tiiis’s  hands  and  feet.  They  obferved  likewife,  that  the 
mofs  on  the  rocks  was  in  feveral  places  torn  up.  From  * 
thefe  marks  they  concluded,  that  fomebody  had  lately- 
gone  up  to  and  returned  from  the  capitol.  The  Gauls 
immediately  made  their  report  to  Brennus  of  what  they 
had  obferved  ;  and  that  experienced  commander  laid  a 
defign,  which  he  imparted  to  nobody,  of  furprifing  the 
place  by  the  fame  way  that  the  Roman  had  afcended. 

With  this  view  he  chofe  out  of  the  army  fuch  foldiers 
as  had  dwelt  in  mountainous  countries,  and  been  accu- 
ftomed  from  their  youth  to  climb  precipices.  Thefe 
he  ordered,  after  he  had  well  examined  the  nature  of 
the  place,  to  afcend  in  the  night  the  fame  way  that  was 
marked  out  for  them ;  climbing  two  abreart,  that  one 
might  fupport  the  other  in  getting  up  the  fteep  parts 
of  the  precipice.  By  this  means  they  advanced  with 
much  difficulty  from  rock  to  rock,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall.  They  proceeded  with  fuch  filence, 
that  they  were  not  difcovered  or  heard,  either  by  the 
centinels  who  were  upon  guard  in  the  citadel,  or  even 
by  the  dogs,  that  are  ufually  awaked  and  alarmed  at 
the  leaft  noife.  But  though  they  eluded  the  fagacity 
of  the  dogs*  they  could  not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the 
geefe.  A  flock  of  thefe  birds  was  kept  in  a  court  of 
the  capitol  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  near  her  temple. 
Notwithftanding  the  want  of  provifions  in  the  garrifon, 
they  had  been  fpared  out  of  religion  ;  and  as  thefe 
creatures  are  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  firft  approach  of  the  Gauls ;  fo  that 
running  up  and  down,  with  their  cackling  and  beating 
of  their  wings,  they  awaked  Manlius,  a  gallant  foldier, 
who  fome  years  before  had  been  conful.  He  founded 
an  alarm,  and  was  the  firft. man  who  mounted  the  ram¬ 
part,  where  he  found  two  Gauls  already  upon  the  wall. 

One  of  thefe  offered  to  difeharge  a  blow  at  him  with 

his  battle-ax;  but  Manlius  cut  off  liis  right  hand  at  one  But  are  dif- 

blow,  and  gave  the  other  fuch  a  pufti  with  his  buckler,  covered  and. 

that  he  threw  him  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  rock  rcPuffed* 

to  the  bottom.  He,  in  his  fall,  drew  many  others  with 

him ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  crowding  to 

the  place,  preffed  upon  the  Gauls,  and  tumbled  them 

one  over  another.  As  the. nature  of  the  ground  would 

not  fuffer  them  to  make  a  regular  retreat,  or  even  to  fly, 

moft  of  them,  to  avoid- the  fwords  of  the  enemy,  threw 

themfelves .  down  the  precipice,  fo  that  very  few  got 

fafe  back  to  their  camp. 

As  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  at  that  time 
not  to  fuffer  any  commendable  aeftion  to  go  unreward¬ 
ed,  the.  tribune  Sulpitius  affembled  his  troops  the  next 
morning,  in  order  to  beftow  the  military  rewards  on 
thofe  who,  the  night  before,  had  deferved  them.  Among 
thefe  Manlius  was  firft  named;  and,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  important  fervice  he  had  juft  rendered  the  ftate, 
every  foldier  gave  him  part  of  the  corn  which  he  recei¬ 
ved 
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fparingiy  from  the  public  dock*  and  a  little  meafure 
of  wine  out  of  his  {canty  allowance.  An  incoafiderable 
prefent  indeed  In  itfelf,but  very  acceptable  at  that  time 
to  the  perfon  on  whom  it  was  bellowed.  The  tribune's 
next  care  was  to  punilh  the  negligent:  accordingly  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  who  ought  to  have  had  an  eye 
over  the  centinels,  was  condemned  to  die,  and,  purfuant 
to  his  fentence,  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  the  capi- 
tol.  The  Romans  extended  their  punifhments  and  re¬ 
wards  even  to  the  animals.  Geefe  were  ever  after  had 
in  honour  at  Rome,  and  a  flock  of  them  always  kept 
at  the  expence  of  the  public.  A  golden  image  of  a 
goofe  was  ere&ed  in  memory  of  them,  and  a  goofe  every 
year  carried  in  triumph  upon  a  foft  litter  finely  adorn¬ 
ed  ;  whilfl  dogs  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  every  year  impaled  one  of  them  on  a  branch 
of  elder. 

The  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  already  lafled  feven 
months ;  fo  that  the  famine  began  to  be  very  fenfibly 
felt  both  by  the  befieged  and  befiegers.  Camillus, 
fince  his  nomination  to  the  di&atorfhip,  being  mailer 
of  the  country,  had  polled  (Irong  guards  on  all  the 
roads  ;  fo  that  the  Gauls  dared  not  flir  out  for  fear 
of  being  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  Brennus,  who  befieged 
the  Capitol,  was  befieged  himfelf,  and  fuffiered  the  fame 
inconveniences  which  he  made  the  Romans  undergo. 
Befides,  a  plague  raged  in  his  camp,  which  was  placed 
in  the  midft  of  the  ruins  of  the  demolifhed  city,  his  men 
lying  confufedly  among  the  dead  carcafes  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whom  they  had  (lain,  and  not  buried.  So  great 
a  number  of  them  died  in  one  quarter  of  the  city,  that 
it  was  afterwards  called  Bufta  Gallic  a ,  or  the  place 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Gauls  were  burnt.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  in  tlie  Capitol  were 
more  pinched  with  want  than  the  Gauls.  They  wrere 
reduced  to  the  lafl  extremity,  and  at  the  fame  time  ig¬ 
norant  both  of  the  lamentable  condition  to  which  the 
enemy’s  army  was  brought,  and  of  the  Heps  Camillus 
was  taking  to  relieve  them.  That  great  general  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  fullered  them  to  pine 
away  in  their  infe&ed  camp,  not  knowing  the  extreme 
want  the  Romans  endured  in  the  Capitol,  where  they 
were  fo  deftitute  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  that  they 
could  no  longer  fubfift.  Matters  being  brought  to  this 
fad  pafs  on  both  fides,  the  centinels  of  the  Capitol,  and 
thofe  of  the  enemy’s  army,  began  to  talk  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  of  an  accommodation.  Their  difeourfes  came  at 
length  to  the  ears  of  their  leaders,  who  were  not  averfe 
to  the  defign. 

The  feuate,  not  knowing  what  was  become  of  Camil¬ 
lus,  and  finding  themfelves  hard  pinched  by  hunger,  re- 
folved  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation,  and  empowered  Sul- 
pitius,  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  to  treat  with  the 
Gauls ;  who  made  110  great  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms,  they  being  no  lefs  defirous  than  the  Romans  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  a  conference,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  Brennus  and  Sulpitius,  an  agreement  was  made, 
and  fworn  to.  The  Romans  were  to  pay  to  the  Gauls 
1000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  that  is,  45,0001.  Sterling; 
man*  agree  and  the  ]atter  were  to  raife  the  fiege  of  the  Capitol, 
pounds^f  °an^  R°man  territories.  On  the  day  ap- 

gold  for  pointed,  Sulpitius  brought  the  fum  agreed  on,  and 
theii  ran-  Brennus  the  feales  and  weights;  for  there  were  no  gold 
or  diver  coins  at  that  time,  metals  pafiing  only  by 
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weight.  We  are  told,  that  the  weights  of  the  Gauls  Rome- 
were  falfe,  and  their  feales  untrue  ;  which  Sulpitius 
complaining  of,  Brennus,  inftead  of  redreffing  the  in- 
juftice,  threw  his  fword  and  belt  into  the  fcale  where 
the  weights  were  ;  and  when  the  tribune  afked  him  the 
meaning  of  fo  extraordinary  a  behaviour,  the  only  an- 
fwer  he  gave  was,  V ee  vttlisl  “Wo  to  the  conquered!” 

Sulpitius  was  fo  flung  with  this  haughty  anfwer,  that 
he  was  for  carrying  the  gold  back  into  the  Capitol, 
and  fuflaining  the  fiege  to  the  lafl  extremity ;  but 
others  thought  it  advifable  to  put  up  the  affront,  iince 
they  had  fubmitted  to  a  far  greater  one,  which  was  to 
pay  any  thing  at  all. 

During  thefe  difputes  of  the  Roman  deputies  among 
themfelves  and  with  the  Gauls,  Camillus  advanced  with 
his  army  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  ;  and  being  there 
informed  of  what  was  doing,  fye  commanded  the  main 
body  to  follow  him  flowly  and  in  good  order,  while  he, 
with  the  choieefl  of  his  men,  hailened  to  the  place  of 
the  parley.  The  Romans,  overjoyed  at  his  unexpected 
arrival,  opened  to  make  room  for  him  as  the  fupreme 
magiflrate  of  the  republic,  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
treaty  they  had  made  with  the  Gauls,  and  complained 
of  the  wrong  Brennus  did  them  in  the  execution  of  it. 

They  had  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when  Camillus  cried  159 
out,  “Carry  back  this  gold  into  the  Capitol;  and  you, Camilius 
Gauls,  retire  with  your  feales  and  weights.  Rome 
mull  not  be  redeemed  with  gold,  but  with  fleel.  Bren-t  e 
nus  replied,  That  he  contravened  a  treaty  which  was 
concluded  and  confirmed  with  mutual  oaths.  “  Be  it 
fo  (anfwered  Camillus)  ;  yet  it  is  of  no  force,  having 
been  made  by  an  inferior  magiftrate,  without  the  privi¬ 
ty  or  confent  of  the  dictator.  I,  who  am  in  veiled  with 
the  fupreme  authority  over  the  Romans,  declare  the 
contrad  void.”  At  thefe  words  Brennus  flew  into  a 
rage  ;  and  both  fides  drawing  their  fvvords,  a  confufed 
feuffie  enfued  among  the  ruins  of  the  houfes,  and  in  the 
narrow  lanes.  The  Gauls,  after  an  inconfiderable  lofs, 
thought  fit  to  retire  within  their  camp  ;  which  they 
abandoned  in  the  night,  not  caring  to  engage  Camil- 
lus’s  whole  army,  and,  having  marched  eight  miles,  en¬ 
camped  on  the  Gabinian  way.  Camillus  purfued  them 
as  foon  as  it  was  day,  and,  coming  up  with  them,  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  The  Gauls,  according  to  Li¬ 
vy,  made  but  a  faint  refiflance,  being  difheartened  at  the 
lofs  they  had  fuflained  the  day  before.  It  was  not,  I40 
fays  that  author,  fo  much  a  battle  as  a  (laughter.  Ma-  The  Gauls 
ny  of  the  Gauls  were  (lain  in  the  a&ion,  more  in  the  entirely  cut 
purfuit;  but  the  greater  number  were  cut  off,  as  they0*** 
wandered  up  and  down  in  the  fields,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  In  (hort,  there  was  not 
one  fingle  Gaul  left  to  carry  to  his  countrymen  the 
news  of  this  fatal  cataftrophe.  The  camp  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  was  plundered ;  and  Camillus,  loaded  with 
fpoils,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city,  the  foldiers  in 
their  fongs  flyling  him,  Romulus ,  Father  of  his  country , 
and  Second  founder  of  Rome . 

As  the  houfes  of  Rome  were  all  demolifhed,  and  the 
walls  razed,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  renewed,  with 
more  warmth  than  ever,  an  old  projeCl  which  had  occa- 
fioned  great  difputes.  t  They  had  formerly  propofed  a 
law  for  dividing  the  fenate  and  government  between 
the  cities  of  Veii  and  Rome.  Now  this  law  was  revi-  Difputes 
ved  ;  nay,  mod  of  the  tribunes  were  for  entirely  aban- about  re- 
doning  their  old  ruined  city,  and  making  Veii  the  foie  moving  te 
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&*t  af  empire.  The  people  were  Inclined  to  favour 
~  the  project,  Veil  offering  them  a  place  fortified  by  art 
and  nature,  good  houfes  ready  built,  a  wholefome  air, 
and  a  fruitful  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
jio  materials  for  rebuilding  a  whole  city,  were  quite 
exhauftcd  by  misfortunes,  and  even  their  flrength  was 
greatly  dimiiiilhed.  This  gave  them  a  reluctance  to  fo 
great  an  undertaking,  aud  emboldened  the  tribunes  to 
utter  feditious  harangues  againft  Camillus,  as  a  man 
too  ambitious  of  being  the  reftorer  of  Rome.  They 
even  infinuated  that  the  name  of  Romulus,  which  had 
been  given  him,  threatened  the  republic  with  a  new 
kmg.  But  the  fenate  took  the  part  of  Camillus,  and, 
being  defirous  to  fee  Rome  rebuilt,  continued  him, 
contrary  to  cuflom,  a  full  year  in  the  office  of  dictator; 
during  which  time  he  made  it  his  whole  bufinefs  to  fup- 
prefs  the  ftrong  inclination  of  the  people  to  remove 
to  Yeii.  Having  affiembled  the  curiae,  he  expoflulated 
with  them  upon  the  matter ;  and,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  prudence,  religion,  and  glory,  prevailed  upon  them 
to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  leaving  Rome.  As  it  was 
necefiary  to  have  the  refohitiou  of  the  people  confirmed 
by  the  fenate,  the  di&ator  reported  it  to  the  confcript 
fathers,  -leaving  every  one  at  full  liberty  to  vote  as  he 
pleafed.  While  L.  Lucretius,  who  was  to  give  his 
opinion  the  fir  if,  was  beginning  to  fpeak,  it  happened 
that  a  centurion,  who  with  his  company  had  been  upon 
guard,  and  was  theu  marching  by  the  fenate-houfe, 
•cried  out  aloud,  “  Plant  your  colours,  enfign  ;  this  is 
the  beft  place  to  flay  in.”  Thefe  words  were  coniider- 
,ed  as  dictated  by  the  gods  themfelves  ;  and  Lucretius, 
taking  occaiion  from  them  to  urge  the  neceffiity  of 
flaying  at  Rome,  “  An  happy  omen,  (cried  lie)  ;  I 
adore  the  gods  who  gave  it.”  The  whole  fenate  ap¬ 
plauded  his  words  ;  and  a  decree  was  paffied  without 
oppofition  for  rebuilding  the  city. 

Though  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  defeated 
by  Camillus  in  this  point,  they  refolved  to  exercife  their 
authority  againft  another  patrician,  who  had  indeed  de¬ 
fer  ved  punifhment.  This  was  Q^Fabius,  who  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  law  of  nations,  and  thereby  provoked  the 
Gauls,  and  occafioned  the  burning  of  Rome.  His 
crime  being  notorious,  he  was  fummoned  by  C.  Mar* 
tius  Rutilus  before  the  affiembly  of  the  people,  to  an- 
fwer  for  his  conduct  in  his  embaffiy.  The  criminal  had 
reafon  to  fear  the  fevereit  punifhment:  but  his  relations 
gave  out  that  he  died  fuddenly  ;  which  generally  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  accufed  perfon  had  courage  enough  to 
prevent  his  condemnation,  and  the  fhame  of  a  public 
punifhment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  republic  gave 
an  houle  fituated  on  the  Capitol  to  M.  Manlius,  as  a 
monument  of  his  valour,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Camillus  clofed  this  year  by  layinn* 
down  his  didtatorfhip  :  whereupon  an  interregnum  en- 
fued,  during  which  he  governed  the  Hate  alternately 
with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  prefide 
at  the  election  of  new  magiilrates,  when  L.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  L.  Virginius  Tricoftus,  P.  Cornelius  Coffius, 
A.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus,  and 
L.  Pofthumius  Albinus,  were  chofen.  The  firlf  care 
of  thefe  new  magiftrates  was  to  collect  all  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  religion  and  civil  laws  of  Rome 
tvhich  could  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  demolifh- 
,ed  city.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  fome  of 
.the  laws  of  the  kings,  had  been  written  on  brafs,  and 
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fixed  up  m  the  forum  ;  and  the  treaties  made  with  fe- 

veral  nations  had  been  engraved  on  pillars  erected  in  . 

the  temples.  Pains  were  therefore  taken  to  gather  up 
the  ruins  of  thefe  precious  monuments  ;  and  what  could 
not  be  found  was  fupplied  by  memory.  The  ponti- 
hces,  on  their  part,  took  care  to  re-eftabliih  the  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  and  made  alfo  a  lift  of  lucky  and  un¬ 
lucky  days.  #  ^  ,43 

And  now  the  governors  of  the  republic  applied  them- The  city 
felves  wholly  to  rebuild  the  city.  Plutarch  tells  us,  rebuilt, 
that  as  the  workmen  were  digging  among  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Mars,  they  found  Romulus’s  augural  ftaff 
untouched  by  the  flames  ;  and  that  this  was  locked 
upon  as  a  prodigy,  from  whence  the  Romans  inferred 
that  their  city  would  continue  for  ever.  The  expence 
of  building  private  houfes  was  partly  defrayed  out  of 
the  public  treafure  The  sediles  had  the  direction  of  the 
works ;  but  they  had  fo  little  tafte  for  order  or  beauty, 
that  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  was  even  lefs  regular  than  in 
the  time  of  Romulus.  And  though  in  AngnJtus’s  time, 
when  Rome  became  the  capital  of  the  known  world, 
the  temples,  palaces,  and  private  houfes,  were  built  in 
a  more  magnificent  manner  than  before  ;  yet  even  then 
thefe  new  decorations  did  not  rectify  the  faults  of  the 
plan  upon  which  the  city  had  been  built  after  its  full 
demolition. 

Rome  was  fcarce  re  flared,  when  her  citizens  were  \  general 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  all  her  neighbours  were  com-- eombina- 
biniiig  to  her  deftru&ion.  The  M qui,  the  Volfci,  thetion  a£aia& 
Hetrurians,  and  even  her  old  friends  the  Latins  andthe  a°~ 
the  Hernici,  entered  into  an  alliance  againft  her,  ]niruu** 
hopes  of  oppreffimg  her  before  fhe  had  recovered  her 
flrength.  The  republic,  under  this  terror,  nominated 
Camillus  dictator  a  third  time.  This  great  commander, 
having  appointed  Servilius  to  be  his  general  of  horfe, 
fummoned  the  citizens  to  take  arms,  without  excepting 
even  the  old  men.  He  divided  the  new  levies  into 
three  bodies.  The  firft,  under  the  command  of  A. 

Manlius,  he  ordered  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of 
Rome  ;  the  fecond  he  fent  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Veii ;  and  marched  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  third, 
to  relieve  the  tribunes,  who  were  clofely  befieged  in 
their  camp  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Volfci  and  La¬ 
tins.  Finding  the  enemy  encamped  near  Lanuvium, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  Marcius,  he  polled  himfelf 
behind  it,  and,  by  lighting  fires,  gave  the  diflreffcd 
Romans  notice  of  his  arrival.  The  "Volfci  and  Latins, 
when  they  underftood  that  Camillus  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army  newly  arrived,  were  fo  terrified,  that  they 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  camp,  which  they  fortified 
with  great  trees  cut  down  in  hafte.  The  dictator,  ob-  14 
ferving  that  this  barrier  was  of  green  wood,  and 
every  morning  there  arofe  a  great  wind,  which  blew VoUTciVnl 
full  upon  the  enemy’s  camp,  formed  the  defign  of  ta- Latina, 
king  it  by  fire.  With  this  view  he  ordered  one  part 
of  his  army  to  go  by  break  of  day  with  fire-brands  to 
the  windward  fide  of  the  camp,  and  the  other  to  make 
a  brifk  attack  on  the  oppoftte  fide.  By  this  means  the 
enemy  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their  camp  taken. 

Camillus  then  commanded  his  men  to  extinguifh  the 
flames,  in  order  to  fave  the  booty,  with  which  he  re¬ 
warded  his  army.  He  then  left  his  fon  in  the  camp 
to  guard  the  prifoners  ;  and,  entering  the  country  of 
the  iEqui,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  their  capital  city 
Bola.  From  thence  he  marched  againft  the  Volfci  % 

whom 
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R  mf,  whom  lie  entirely  reduced,  after  they  had  waged  war 

-nr -  with  the  Romans  for  the  fpace  of  107  years.  Haying 

fubdued  this  untra&able  people,  he  penetrated  into 
Hetruria,  in  order  to  relieve  Sutrium,  a  town  in  that 
country  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  befieged  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  of  Hetrurians.  But,  notwithftanding  all 
the  expedition  Camillus  could  ufe,  he  did  not  reach  the 
place  before  it  had  capitulated.  The  Sutrini,  being 
greatly  diftreffed  for  want  of  provifions,  and  exhaufted 
with  labour,  had  furrendered  to  the  Hetrurians,  who 
had  granted  them  nothing  but  their  lives,  and  the 
cloaths  on  their  backs.  In  this  deftitute  condition 
they  had  left  their  own  country,  and  were  going  in 
fearch  of  new  habitations,  when  they  met  Camillus 
^  leading  an  army  to  their  relief. 

And  the  The  unfortunate  multitude  no  fooner  faw  the  Ro- 

Hetrurians.mans,  but  they  threw  themfelves  at  the  didlator’s  feet-, 
who,  moved  at  this  melancholy  fight,  defired  them  to 
take  a  little  red,  and  refrefh  themfelves,  adding,  that 
he  would  foon  dry  up  their  tears,  and  transfer  their 
forrows  from  them  to  their  enemies.  He  imagined, 
that  the  Hetrurians  would  be  wholly  taken  up  in  plun¬ 
dering  the  city,  without  being  upon  their  guard,  or 
obferving  any  difeipline.  And  herein  he  was  not  mif- 
taken.  The  Hetrurians  did  not  -dream  that  the  dic¬ 
tator  could  come  fo  fpeedily  from  fuch  a  diftance  to 
furprife  them ;  and  therefore  were  wholly  employed  in 
plundering  the  houfes  and  carrying  off  the  booty,  or 
feafting  on  the  provifions  they  had  found  in  them. 
Many  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  an  incredible 
number  made  prifoners ;  and  the  city  was  reftored  to  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  had  not  waited  in  vain  for  the 
performance  of  the  dilator’s  promife.  And  now,  after 
thefe  glorious  exploits,  which  were  finifhed  in  fo  fhort 
a  time,  the  great  Camillus  entered  Rome  in  triumph  a 
third  time. 

Camillus  having  refigned  his  diftatorfhip,  the  repub¬ 
lic  chofe  fix  new  military  tribunes,  Q^Quindlius, 
Servius,  L.  Julius,  L.  Aquiiius,  L.  Lucretius,  and  Ser. 
Sulpitius.  During  their  adminiftration  the  country  of 
the  jEqui  was  laid  wafte,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  revolt  anew ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Cortuofa 
and  Contenebra,  in  the  lucumony  of  the  Tarquinienfes, 
were  taken  from  the  Hetrurians,  and  entirely  demolifh- 
ed.  Atnhis  time  it  was  thought  proper  to  repair  the 
Capitol,  and  add  new  works  to  that  part  of  the  hill 
where  the  Gauls  had  endeavoured  to  fcale  the  citadel. 
Thefe  works  were  efteemed  very  beautiful,  as  Livy  in¬ 
forms  us,  even  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  after  the  city 
was  embellifhed  with  moil  magnificent  decorations. 

And  now  Rome  being  reinftated  in  her  former 
ftourifhing  condition,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
had  been  for  fome  time  quiet,  began  to  renew  their  fe- 
ditious  harangues,  and  revive  the  old  quarrel  about  the 
<livifion  of  the  conquered  lands.  The  patricians  had 
appropriated  to  themfelves  the  Pomptin  territory  lately 
taken  from  the  Volfci,  and  the  tribunes  laid  hold  of  this 
opportunity  to  raife  new  difturbances.  But  the  citi¬ 
zens  being  fo  drained  of  their  money  that  they  had  not 
enough  left  to  cultivate  new  farms  and  flock  them  with 
cattle,  the  declamations  of  the  tribunes  made  no  impref- 
fion  upon  their  minds.;  fo  that  the  proje&  vanifhed. 
As  for  the  military  tribunes,  they  owned  that  their 
cle&ion  had  been  defective  ;  and,  left  the  irregularities 
of  the  former  comitia  fhould  be  continued  in  the  fuc- 
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ceeding  ones,  they  voluntarily  laid  down  their  office.  Rotne. 

So  that,  after  a  fhort  interregnum,  during  which  M. 

Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius,  and  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  go¬ 
verned  the  republic,  fix  new  military  tribunes  L.  Papi- 
rius,  C.  Sergius,  L.  Aimilius,  L.  Menenius,  L.  Vale¬ 
rius,  and  C.  Cornelius,  were  chofen  for  the  enfuing 
year,  which  was  fpent  in  works  of  peace.  A  temple, 
which  had  been  vowed  to  Mars  during  the  war  with 
the  Gauls,  was  built,  and  confecrated  by  T.  Quin&ius, 
who  prefided  over  the  affairs  of  religion.  As  there  had 
hitherto  been  but  few  Roman  tribes  beyond  the  Tiber 
which  had  a  right  of  fuftrage  in  the  comitia,  four  new 
ones  were  added,  under  the  name  of  the  StellaHnay  Tra- 
montina ,  Sabatina ,  and  Arnlenfis;  fo  that  the  tribes  were 
now  in  all  25,  which  enjoyed  the  fame  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges. 

The  expeflation  of  an  approaching  war  induced  the^wcf  con<i 
centuries  to  choofe  Camillas  one  of  the  military  tribunes  ferred  on 
for  the  next  year.  His  colleagues  were  Ser.  Cornelius,  CanulluB, 
Q^Servilius,  L.  Qmnftius,  L.  Horatius,  and  P.  Va¬ 
lerius.  As  all  thele  were  men  of  moderation,  they 
agreed  to  inveft  Camillus  with  the  foie  management  of 
affairs  in  time  of  war  ;  and  accordingly  in  full  fenate 
transferred  all  their  power  into  his  hands  ;  fo  that  he 
became  Jn  effefl  dictator.  It  had  been  already  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  fenate  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  republic 
againft  the  Hetrurians  ;  but,  upon  advice  that  the  An- 
tiates  had  entered  the  Pomptin  territory,  and  obliged 
the  Romans  who. had  taken  poffeffion  of  it  to  retire,  it 
was  thought  necefTary  to  humble  them  before  the  re¬ 
public  engaged  in  any  other  enterprife.  The  Antiates 
had  joined  the  Latins  and  Hernici  near  Satricum  ;  fo 
that  the  Romans,  being  terrified  at  their  prodigious 
numbers,  fhewed  themfelves  very  backward  to  engage : 
which  Camillus  perceiving,  he  inftantly  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  riding  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  army* 
encouraged  them  by  a  proper  fpeech  ;  after  which  he 
demounted,  took  the  next  ftandard-bearer  by  the  hand* 
led  him  towards  the  enemy,  and  cried  out,  Soldiers ,  ad¬ 
vance.  The  foldiery  were  afhamed  not  to  follow  a  ge¬ 
neral  who  expofed  himfelf  to  the  firft  attack  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  having  made  a  great  {bout,  they  fell  upon  the  t4g 
enemy  with  incredible  fury.  Camillus,  in  order  to  in- Who  gives 
creafe  their  eagernefs  ftill  more,  commanded  a  ftandard  t^ie  Ant*“ 
to  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy’s  battalions ;  ^  * 

which  made  the  foldiers,  who  were  fighting  in  the  firft  feat, 
ranks,  exert  all  the  refolution  they  could  to  recover  it. 

The  Antiates,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  make  head 
againft  the  Romans,  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  The  Latins  and  Hernici  feparated  from  the 
Volfci,  and  returned  home.  The  Volfci,  feeing  them¬ 
felves  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Satricum  ;  which  Camillus  im¬ 
mediately  invefted,  and  took  by  affault.  The  Volfci 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered  at  diferetion. 

He  then  left  his  army  under  the  command  of  Valerius  ; 
and  returned  to  Rome  to  folicit  the  confent  of  the  fe¬ 
nate,  and  to  make  the  necefTary  preparations  for  under¬ 
taking  the  fiege  of  Antium.  . 

But,  while  he  was  propofing  this  affair  to  the  fe-  His  other 
nate,  deputies  arrived  from  Nepet  and  Sutrium,  two  ci-Lcceffes* 
ties  in  alliance  with  Rome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  He¬ 
truria,  demanding  fuccours  againft  the  Hetrurians, 
who  threatened  to  befiege  thefe  two  cities,  which  were 
the  keys  of  Hetruria,  Hereupon  the  expedition  againft 
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Rom?.  Antlum  was  laid  afide,  and  Camillas  commanded  to 
haften  to  the  relief  of  the  allied  cities,  with  the  troops 
which  Servilius  had  kept  in  readinefs  at  Rome  in  cafe 
of  an  emergency.  Camillus  immediately  fet  out  for  the 
new  war  ;  and,  upon  his  airival  before  Sutrium,  found 
that  important  place  not  only  befieged,  but  almofl  ta¬ 
ken,  the  Hetrurians  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
fome  of  the  gates,  and  gained  pofTeillon  of  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  leading  to  the  city.  However,  the  inhabitants  no 
fooner  heard  that  Camillus  was  come  to  their  relief,  but 
they  recovered  their  courage,  and,  by  barricadoes  made 
in  the  llreets,  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  them¬ 
felves  mailers  of  the  whole  city.  Camillus  in  the  mean 
time  having  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  ordered 
Valerius  to  march  round  the  walls,  as  if  he  defigned  to 
fcale  them,  while  he  with  the  other  undertook  to  charge 
the  Hetrurians  in  the  rear,  force  liis  way  into  the  city, 
and  fliut  up  the  enemy  between  the  befieged  and  his 
troops.  The  Romans  no  fooner  appeared  but  the  He¬ 
trurians  betook  themfelves  to  a  diforderly  flight  through 
a  gate  which  was  not  invelled,  Camillus’s  troops  made 
a  dreadful  (laughter  of  them  within  the  city,  while  Va¬ 
lerius  put  great  numbers  of  them  to  the  fvvord  without 
the  walls.  From  reconquering  Sutrium,  Camillus  haf- 
tened  to  the  relief  of  Nepet.  But  that  city  being  bet¬ 
ter  affeded  to  the  Hetrurians  than  to  the  Romans,  had 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  former.  Wherefore  Ca¬ 
millus,  having  invelted  it  with  liis  whole  army,  took  it 
by  affault,  put  all  the  Hetrurian  foldiers  without  dif- 
tindion  to  the  fword,  and  condemned  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  to  die  by  the  axes  of  the  lidors.  Thus  end¬ 
ed  CamilWs  military  tribunelhip,  in  which  lie  acquired 
no  lefs  reputation  than  he  had  done  in  the  mod  glori- 
,?0  ous  of  his  didatorlhips. 

Ambition  In  the  following  magillracy  of  fix  military  tribunes, 
«fM.  Man- a  dangerous  fedition  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  through 
iUS»  the  ambition  of  Marcus  Manlius,  who  had  faved  the 
capitol  from  the  Gauls  in  the  manner  already  related. 
Though  this  man  had  pride  enough  to  defpife  all  the 
other  great  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  envied  Camillus,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  magnifying  his  own  exploits 
beyond  thofe  of  the  didator.  But  not  finding  fuch  a 
favourable  reception  from  the  nobility  as  lie  defired,  he 
concerted  meafures  with  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
drove  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  multitude.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  renewing  the  propofal  for  the  didribution  of 
conquered  lands,  he  alfo  made  himfelf  an  advocate  for 
infolvent  debtors,  of  whom  there  was  now  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  as  mod  of  the  lower  clafs  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  rebuild  their  houfes.  The 
fenatc,  alarmed  at  this  oppofition,  created  A.  Cornelius 
Coffus  didator,  for  which  the  war  with  the  Volfci  af¬ 
forded  them  a  fair  pretence.  Manlius,  however,  dill 
continued  to  inflame  the  people  againd  the  patricians. 
Befides  the  mod  unbounded  perfonal  generofity,  he  held 
atfemblies  at  his  own  houfe  (in  the  citadel),  where  he 
confidently  gave  out  that  the  fenators,  not  content  with 
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being  the  poffeffora  of  thofe  lands  which  ought  to  have 
been  equally  divided  among  all  the  citizens,  had  con¬ 
cealed^  with  an  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
ufe,  all  the  gold  which  was  to  have  been  paid .  to  the 
Gauls,  and  which  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  difeharge 
the  debts  of  all  the  poor  plebeians  ;  and  lie  moreover 
promifed  to  fhow  in  due  time  where  this  treafure  was 
concealed.  For  this  affertion  he  was  brought  before 
the  didator  ;  who  commanded  him  to  difeover  .where 
the  pretended  treafure  was,  or  to  confefs  openly  before 
the  whole  affembly  that  he  had  flandered  the  fenate. — 

Manlius  replied,  that  the  dictator  himfelf,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  per fons  in  the  fenate,  could  only  give  the  proper 
intelligence  of  this  treafure,  as  they  had  been  the  moll 
adive  in  fecuring  it.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to 
prifon  ;  but  the  people  made  fuch  dillurbance,  that  the 
fenate  were  foon  after  fain  to  releafe  him.  By  this  lie 
was  emboldened  to  continue  liis  former  pradiccs ;  till  at 
lall  the  fenate  gave  an  order  to  the  military  tribunes  t p 
take  care  that  the  commonwealth  fuffered  no  detriment 
from  the  pernicious  projects  of  Marcus  Manlius,  and 
even  ‘gave  them  authority  to  affaflinate  him,  if  they' 
found  it  neceffary  fo  to  do.  At  lall,  however,  he  wa* 
publicly  accufed  of  afpiring  to  be  king  ;  however,  the 
people,  it  is  faid,  were  fo  (truck  with  gratitude,  on  ac- 
count  of  his  having  delivered  the  capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
that  they'  could  not  refolve  to  condemn  him.  But  the 
military  tribunes,  who,  it  feems,  were  bent  on  hl3  de- 
ftrudion,  having  appointed  the  affembly  to  be  held 
without  the  city,  there  obtained  their  wifii.  Manlius  Who  is 
was  thrown  headlong  from  the  capitol  itfelf :  it  was  condemned 
thenceforth  decreed  that  no  patrician  fhould  dwell  in  and  exccu* 
the  capitol  or  citadel $  and  the  Manlian  family  refolved tecl* 
that  no  member  of  it  fhould  evef  afterwards  bear  the 
prae nomen  of  Marcus .  No  fooner  was  Manlius  dead, 
however,  than  the  people  Lamented  liis  fate  ;  and  be- 
caufe  a  plague  broke  out  foon  after,  they  imputed  it 
to  the  anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  dcflrudion 
of  the  hero  who  had  faved  the  Hate  (a). 

The  Romans,  having  now  triumphed  over  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the  Hernici,  the 
iFqui,  and  the  Volfcians,  began  to  look  for  gi  eater 
conquells.  r[  hey  accordingly  turned  their  arms  againil 
the  Samnites,  a  people  about  ico  miles  call  from  the 
city,  defeended  from  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  a 
large  trad  of  fonthern  Italy,  which  at  this  day  makes 
a  conliderable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Vale¬ 
rius  Corvus  and  Cornelius  were  the  two  confuls,  to 
whole  care  it  lirft  fell  to  manage  this  dreadful  conten¬ 
tion  between  die  rival  Hates. 

Valerius  was  one  of  the  greatefl  commanders  of  h's  War' with 
time  ;  he  was  furnamed  Corvus,  from  a  flrange  cir- the  Sam- 
cuinftance  of  being  allifted  by  a  crow  in  a  finglc  com-nites. 
bat,  in  which  lie  fought  and  killed  a  Gaul  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic  llature.  To  his  colleague’s  caie  it  was  configned  to 
lead  an  army  to  Samnium,  the  enemy’s  capital  ;  while 
Corvus  was  feut  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of  the 
Z  z  Cam- 
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(a)  The  above  accounts  are  exaftly  conformable  to  what  Is  to  be  found  in  the  bell  Latin  liiftorians;  nevertlie- 
M  r7  T6  far.from  beinS  reckoned  univerfally  authentic.  Mr  Hooke,  in  his  annotations  on  the  death  of  M. 
Manlius,  has  given  very  ltrong  reafons  againlt  believing  either  that  Camillus  refeued  the  gold  from  the  Gauls, 
or  that  Manlius  was  condemned.  See  Hooke's  Roman  Hiftory,  Vol.  II.  p.  326,  et  feq. 
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Rome.  Campanians.  The  Samnites  were  the  braveft  men  the 
—  y—  Romans  had  ever  yet  encountered,  and  the  contention 
between  the  two  nations  was  managed  on  both  Tides 
with  the  moft  determined  refolution.  But  the  fortune 
of  Rome  prevailed  ;  the  Samnites  at  length  fled,  aver¬ 
ring,  that  they  were  not  able  to  withftand  the  fierce 
looks  and  the  fire-darting  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The 
other  conful,  however,  was  not  at  Aril  fo  fortunate  ; 
for  having  unwarily  led  his  army  into  a  defile,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  had  not  Dccius,  a  tribune 
of  the  army,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  an  hill  which  com¬ 
manded  the  enemy:  fo  that  the  Samnites,  being  at¬ 
tacked  on  either  fide,  were  defeated  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  no  lefs  than  30,000  of  them  being  left  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

Some  time  after  this  vi&ory,  the  foldiers.  who  were 
Rationed  at  Capua  mutinying,  forced  Quintius,  an  old 
and  eminent  foldier,  who  was  then  refiding  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  their  leader ;  and,  conduced  by  their  rage 
more  than  their  general,  came  within  eight  miles  of 
the  city.  So  terrible  an  enemy,  almoft  at  the  gates, 
not  a  little  alarmed  the  fenate  ;  who  immediately  created 
Valerius  Corvus  diftator,  and  fent  him  forth  with  ano¬ 
ther  army  to  oppofe  them.  The  two  armies  were  now 
drawn  up  againft  each  other,  while  fathers  and  fons  be¬ 
held  themfelves  prepared  to  engage  in  oppofite  caufes  ; 
but  Corvus,  knowing  his  influence  among  the  foldiery, 
inflead  of  going  forward  to  meet  the  mutineers  in  an 
hoflile  manner,  went  with  the  moft  cordial  friendflrip 
to  embrace  and  expoftulate  with  his  old  acquaintances. 
His  conduct  had  the  defired  effe&.  Quintius,  as  their 
fpeaker,  only  defired  to  have  their  defection  from  their 
duty  forgiven  ;  and  as  for  himfelf,  as  he  was  innocent 
of  their  confpiracy,  he  had  no  reafon  to  folicit  pardon 
for  his  offences. 

A  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  followed 
foon  after ;  but  as  their  habits,  arms,  and  language, 
were  the  fame,  the  moft  exaa  difeipline  was  neceffary 
to  prevent  confufion  in  the  engagement.  Orders, 
therefore,  were  iffued  by  Manlius  the  conful,  that  no 
foldier  fhould  leave  his  ranks  upon  whatever  provoca¬ 
tion;  and- that  he  fhould  be  certainly  put  to  death  who 
fhould  offer  to  do  othervvife.  With  thefe  injun&ions, 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  array,  and  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  ;  when  Metins,  the  general  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
pufhed  forward  from  his  lines,  and  challenged  any 
knight  in  the  Roman  army  to  Angle  combat.  For  fome 
time  there  was  a  general  paufe,  no  foldier  offering  to 
difobey  his  orders,  till  Titus  Manlius,  the  conful’s  own 
fon,  burning  with  fhame  to  fee  the  whole  body  of  the 
Romans ‘intimidated,  boldly  fallied  out  agamft  his  ad- 
verfary.  The  foldiers  on  both  Ades  for  a  while  fufpend- 
ed  the  general  engagement  to  be  fpe&ators  of  this 
fierce  encounter.  Manlius  killed  his  adverfary.;  and 
then  defpoiling  him  of  his  armour,  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  father’s  tent,  where  he  was  preparing  and  giving 
orders  relative  to  the  engagement.  Howfoever  .he 
might  have  been  applauded  by  his  fellow-foldiers,  being 
as  yet  doubtful  of  the  reception  he  fhould  And  from  his 
father,  he  came,  with  helitation,  to  fay  the  enemy  s 
fpoils  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  modeft  air  inftnuated,  that 
what  lie  did  was  entirely  from  a  fpirit  of  hereditary  vir¬ 
tue.  But  he  was  foon  dreadfully  made  fenfible  of  his 
error,  when  his  father,  turning  away,  ordered  him  to 
be  led  publicly  forth  before  the  army,  and  there  to 


have  his  head  ftmek  off  on  account  of  his  difobey ing  ^ 
orders.  The  whole  army  was  firuck  with  horror  at 
this  unnatural  mandate  :  fear  for  a  while  kept  them  in 
fufpenfe  ;  but  when  they  faw  their  young  champion’s 
head  ftruck  off,  and  his  blood  ftreaming  upon  the 
ground,  they  could  no  longer  contain  their  execrations 
and  their  groans.  His  dead  body  was  carried  forth 
without  the  camp,  and  being  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  vanquifhed  enemy,  was  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of 
military  diftrefs. 


Rome. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  battle  joined  with  mutual  A  bloody 
fury  ;  and  as  the  two  armies  had  often  fought  under-^ttle  with 
the  fame  leaders,  they  combated  with  all  the  animo-  ’ 

Aty  of  a  civil  war.  The  Latins  chiefly  depended  on 
their  bodily  ftrength  ;  the  Romans,  on  their  invincible 
courage  and  conduct.  Forces  fo  nearly  matched  Teem¬ 
ed  only  to  require  the  protection  of  their  deities  to  turn  \ 
the  fcale  of  victory  ;  and,  irnfaft,  the  augurs  had  fore¬ 
told,  that  whatever  part  of  the  Roman  army  fhould  be 
diftreffed,  the  commander  of  that  part  fhould  devote 
himfelf  for  his  country,  and  die  as  a  facriflce  to  the 
immortal  gods.  Manlius  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  Decius  led  on  the  left.  Both  Ades  fought  for  fome 
time  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  as  their  courage  was  equal ; 
but,  after  a  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army 
began  to  give  ground.  It  was  then  that  Decius,  who 
commanded  there,  refolved  to  devote  himfelf  for  his 
country,  and  to  offer  his  own  life  as  an  atonement  to 
fave  his  army.  Thus  determined,  he  called  out  to 
Manlius  with  a  loud  voice,  and  demanded  his  inftruc- 
tions,  as  he  was  the  chief  pontiff,  how  to  devote  him¬ 
felf,  and  the  form  of  the  words  he  fhould  ufe.  By  his 
directions,  therefore,  being  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  his 
head  covered,  and  his  arms  ftretched  forward,  Handing 
upon  a  javelin,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  celeftial  and 
infernal  gods  for  the  fafety  of  Rome.  Then  arming 
himfelf,  and  mounting  on  horfeback,  he  drove  furiouf- 
ly  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  carrying  terror  and 
co nfter nation  wherever  he  came,  till  he  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  army  confi- 
dered  his  devoting  himfelf  in  this  manner  as  an  affurance 
of  fuccefs  ;  nor  was  the  fuperftition  of  the  Latins  lefs 
powerfully  influenced  by  his  refolution  ;  a  total  rout 
began  to  enfue  :  the  Romans  prefled  them  on  every 
fide  ->  and  fo  great  was  the  carnage,  that  fcarce  a  fourth  f , 
part  of  the  enemy  furvived  the  defeat.  This  was  the  laft  Who  are 
battle  of  any  confequence  that  the  Latins  had  with  thetota.ly  de- 
Romans  :  they  were  forced  to  beg  a  peace  upoh  hard^^1 
conditions  ;  and  two  years  after,  then*  ftrongeft  city, 

Paedum,  being  taken,  they  were  brought  under  an  entire 
fubmiffion  to  the  Roman  power. 

A  Agnal  difgrace  which  the  Romans  fuftained  about 
this  time  in  their  conteft  with  the  oammtes,  made  a 
paufe  in  their  ufual  good  fortune,  and  turned  the  fcale 
for  a  while  in  the  enemy’s  favour.  .  The  fenate  having 
denied  the  Samnites  peace,  Pontius  their  general  Was 
refolved  to  gain  by  ftratagem  what  he  jiad  frequently 
loft  by  force.  Accordingly,  leading  his  army  into  a 
deflle  called  Claudiuw ,  and  taking  pofleffion  of  all  its 
outlet's,  he  fent  10  of  his  foldiers,  habited  like  fhepherds, 
with  directions  to  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  to  march.  The  Roman  conful  met  them, 
and  taking  them  for  what  they  appeared,  demanded  the 
route  the  Samnite  army  had  taken  ;  they,  with  feeming 
indifference,  replied,  that  they  were  gone  to  Luceria,  a 
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town  in  Apulia,  and  were  then  a&ually  befieging  it. 
The  Roman  general,  not  fufpe&ing  the  flratagem  that 
was  laid  againfl  him,  marched  directly  by  the  fhortefl 
road,  which  lay  through  the  defiles,  to  relieve  the  city ; 
and  was  not  undeceived  till  he  faw  his  army  furrounded, 
and  blocked  up  on  every  fide.  Pontius  thus  having  the 
Romans  entirely  in  his  power,  firft  obliged  the  army  to 
pafs  under  the  yoke,  having  been  previoufly  flopped  of 
all  but  their  garments  ;  he  then  flipulated  that  they 
fliould  wholly  quit  the  territories  of  the  Samnites,  and 
that  they  fhould  continue  to  live  upon  terms  of  former 
confederacy.  The  Romans  were  conllrained  terfubmit 
to  this  ignominious  treaty,  and  marched  into  Capua  dif- 
armed  and  half  naked.  When  the  army  arrived  at 
Rome,  the  whole  city  was  moll  furprifingly  afHi&ed  at 
their  lhameful  return  ;  nothing  but  grief  and  refentment 
was  to  be  feen,  and  the  whole  city  was  put  into  mourn- 
ing. 

But  this  was  a  tranfitory  calamity :  the  war  was  car¬ 
ried  on  as  ufual  for  many  years ;  the  power  of  the 
Samnites  declining  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  continually  increafed.  Under  the  condnft  of  Pa- 
pirius  Curfor,  who  was  at  different  times  conful  and 
di&ator,  repeated  triumphs  were  gained.  fcFabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  alfo  had  his  fhare  in  the  glory  6f  conquering 
them  ;  and  Decius,  the  fon  of  that  Decius  whom  we 
faw  devoting  himfelf  for  his  country  about  40  years  be¬ 
fore,  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  rulhed 
into  the  midll  of  the  enemy,  imagining  that  he  could 
fave  the  lives  of  his  countrymen  with  the  lofs  of  his 
own. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  againfl  the  Samnites 
alarmed  all  Italy.  The  Tarentines  in  particular,  who 
had  long  plotted  underhand  againfl  the  republic,  now 
openly  declared  themfelves ;  and  invited  into  Italy 
Pyrrhus  king  of  EpirU3,  in  hopes  of  being  able  by 
his  means  to  fubdUe  the  Romans.  The  offer  was  rea¬ 
dily  accepted  by  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  had  no¬ 
thing  lefs  in  view  than  the  conquefl  of  all  Italy.— 
Their  ambaffadors  carried  magnificent  prefents  for  the 
king,  with  inflru£lion$  to  acquaint  him,  that  they  only 
wanted  a  general  of  fame  and  experience  ;  and  that,  as 
for  troops,  they  could  themfelves  furriifh  a  numerous 
army  of  20,000  horfe  and  350,000  foot,  made  up  of 
Lucanians,  Meffapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines.  As 
foon  as  the  news  of  this  deputation  were  brought  to  the 
Roman  camp,  iEmilius,  who  had  hitherto  made  war  on 
the  Tarentines  but  gently,  in  hopes  of  adjufling  mat¬ 
ters  by  way  of  negociation,  took  other  meafures,  and 
began  to  commit  all  forts  of  hoflilities.  He  took  ci¬ 
ties,  flormed  cattles,  and  laid  the  whole  country  watte, 
burning  and  deflroying  all  before  him.  The  Taren¬ 
tines  brought  their  army  into  the  field  ;  but  iEmilius 
foon  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  within  their  walls. 
However,  to  induce  them  to  lay  afide  the  delign  of  re¬ 
ceiving  Pyrrhus,  he  ufed  the  prifoners  he  had  taken 
with  great  moderation,  and  even  fent  them  back  with¬ 
out  ranfom.  Tliefe  highly  extolled  the  generality  of 
the  conful,  infomuch  that  many  of  the  inhabitants. were 
brought  over  to  the  Roman  party,  and  they  all  began 
to  repent  of  their  having  rejected  a  peace  and  fent  for 
Pyrrhus. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Tarentine  ambaffadors 
arriving  in  Epirus,  purfuant  to  the  powers  they  had 
received,  made  an  abfolute  treaty-with  the  king.;  who 


immediately  fent  before  him  the  famous  Cyneas,  with  Rome. 
3000  men,  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  citadel  of  Ta-S""’“~v 
rentum.  This  eloquent  miniller  foon  found  means  to 
depofe  Agis,  whom  the  Tarentines  had  chofen  to  be 
their  general  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  though  a 
fincere  friend  to  the  Romans.  He  likewife  prevailed 
upon  the  Tarentines  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  into  his 
hands  ;  which  he  no  fooner  got  poffefiion  of,  than  he 
difpatched  meffengers  to  Pyrrhus,  foliciting  him  to 
hatten  his  departure  for  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
conful  iEmilius,  finding  that  he  could  not  attempt  any 
thing  with  fuccefs  againfl  the  Tarentines  this  campaign, 
refolved  to  put  his  troops  into  winter- quarters  in  A- 
pulia,  which  was  not  far  from  the  territory  of  Taren* 
turn,  that  was  foon  to  become  the  feat  of  the  war. 

As  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  through  certain  defiles,  with 
the  fea  on  one  fide  and  high  hills  on  the  other,  he 
was  there  attacked  by  the  Tarentines  and  Epirots 
from  great  numbers  of  barks  fraught  with  baliflse  (that 
is,  engines  for  throwing  ltones  of  a  vafl  weight),  and 
from  the  hills,  on  wrhich  were  polled  a  great  many  arch¬ 
ers  and  (lingers.  Hereupon  Arinilius  placed  the  Ta- 
rentine  prifoners  between  him  and  the  enemy  ;  which 
the  Tarentines  perceiving,  foon  left  off  moletling  the 
Romans,  out  of  compaffion  to  their  own  countrymen  ; 
fo  that  the  Romans  arrived  fafe  in  Apulia,  and  there 
took  up  their  winter-quarters. 

The  next  year  iEmilius  was  continued  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  own  troops,  wTith  the  title  of  proconful ;  and 
was  ordered  to  make  war  upon  the  Salentines,  who  had 
declared  for  the  Tarentines.  The  prefent  exigence  of 
affairs  obliged  the  Romans  to  enlifl  the  proletarii,  who 
were  the  meaneil  of  the  people,  and  therefore  by  way 
of  contempt  called  pro/etariiy  as  being  thought  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  the  Hate  any  other  fervice  than  that  of 
peopling  the  city,  and  flocking  the  republic  w’ith  fub- 
je&s.  Hitherto  they  had  never  been  fuffered  to  bear 
arms  ;  but  were  now,  to  their  great  fatisfadlion,  en-  * 

rolled  as  well  as  others.  In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus 
arrived  at  Tarentum,  having  narrowly  efcaped  fhip- 
wreck  ;  and  being  conduced  into  the  city  by  his  faith¬ 
ful  Cyneas,  was  received  therewith  loud  acclamations.  156 

The  Tarentines,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  their  Pyrrhus 
pleafures,  expected  that  he  fhould  "take  all  . the  fatigue s ^ ^ ^ 
of  the  war  on  himfelf,  and  expofc  only  his  Epirots  tot0  ic4rn  the 
danger.  And  indeed  Pyrrhus  for  fome-days  diffembledart  of  war. 
his  defign,  and  fuffered  the  Tarentines  to  indulge 
without  reftraint  in  their  ufual  diverfions.  But  his  fhips, 
which  had  been  difperfed  all  over  the  Ionian  fea,  ar¬ 
riving  one  after  another,  and  .with  them  the  troops 
which  he  had  put  on  board  at  Epirus,  he  began  to 
reform  the  disorders  that  prevailed  in  the, city.  The 

theatre  was  the  place  to  which  the  idle  Tarentines  re- 
forted  daily  in  great  numbers,  and  where  the  incen¬ 
diaries  flirred  up  the  people  tp  fedition  with  their  ha¬ 
rangues  :  he  therefore  caufed  it  to  be  fhut  up,  as  he  did 
likewife  the  public  gardens,  porticoes,  and  places  of 
exercife,  where  the  inhabitants  .ufed  to  entertain  them¬ 
felves  with  news,  and  fpeak  w  ith  great  freedom  of  their 
governors,  cenfuring  their  condudl,  and  fettling  the  go¬ 
vernment  according  to  their  different  humours,  which 
occafioned  great  divifionc,  and  rent  the  city  into  various 
factions.  As  they  were  a  very  voluptuous  and  indo¬ 
lent  people,  they  fpent  whole  days  and  nights  in  feafls, 
mafquerades,  plays,  &c.  Thefe  therefore  Pyrrhus  ab- 
Z  z  z  folutely 
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Rome,  folutely  prohibited,  as  no  lefs  dangerous  than  the  afifem- 
— “V“ '  blies  of  prating  politicians.  They  were  utter  Gran¬ 
gers  to  military  exercifes,  and  the  art  of  handling  arms; 
but  Pyrrhus  having  caufed  an  exadt  regifter  to  be  made 
of  all  the  young  men  who  were  fit  for  war,  picked  out 
the  ftrongefi  amongft  them,  and  incorporated  them 
among  his  own  troops,  faying,  that  he  would  take  it 
upon^himfelf  to  give  them  courage.  He  exercifed 
them  daily  for  feveral  hours  ;  and  on  that  occalion  be¬ 
haved  with  an  inexorable  feverity,  inflicting  exemplary 
punifhment  on  fuch  as  did  not  attend  or  failed  in  their 
duty.  By  thefe  wife  meafures  he  prevented  feditions 
ampng  the  citizens,  and  inured  their  youth  to  military 
difeipline  ;  and  becaufe  many,  who  had  not  been  accu- 
flomed  to  fuch  feveiity  and  rigour,  withdrew  from 
their  native  country,  Pyrrhus,  by  a  public  proclama¬ 
tion,  declared  all  thofe  capitally  guilty  who  lhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  abandon  their  country,  or  abfent  themfclves 
from  the  common  mufters. 

The  Tarentines,  being  now  fenfible  that  Pyrrhus 
was  determined  to  be  their  mailer,  began  loudly  to 
complain  of  his  condudl ;  but  he,  being  informed  of 
whatever  pafied  among  them  by  his  fpies,  who  infinu- 
ated  themfelves  into  all  companies,  privately  difpatched 
the  mod  fadlious,  and  fent  thofe  whom  he  fufpedled, 
under  various  pretences,  to  his  fon’s  court  in  Epirus. 

In  the  mean  time,  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  the  Roman 
coilful,  entering  the  country  of  the  Lucanians,  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines,  committed  great 
ravages  there  ;  and  having  taken  and  fortified  one  of 
their  cafilcs,  waited  in  that  neighbourhood  for  Pyrrhus. 
The  king,  though  he  had  not  yet  received  any  fuc- 
cours  from  the  Samnites,  MefTapians,  and  other  allies 
of  the  Tarentines,  thought  it  highly  diffionourable  to 
continue  {hut  up  in  a  city,  while  the  Romans  were 
ravaging  the  country  of  his  friends.  He  therefore 
took  the  field  with  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Epirus,  fome  recruits  of  Tarentum,  and  a  fmall 
number  of  Italians.  But  before  he  began  hoftilities, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Laevinus,  commanding  him  to  dif- 
band  his  army ;  and  on  his  refufal,  immediately  march¬ 
ed  towards  thofe  parts  where  Laevinus  was  waiting  for 
him.  The  Romans  were  encamped  on  the  hither  fide 
of  the  river  Siris  *,  and  Pyrrhus  appearing  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank,  made  it  his  firft  bufmefs  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy’s  camp  in  perfon,  and  fee  what  appearance  they 
made.  With  this  view  he  croffed  the  river,  attended 
by  Megacles,  one  of  his  officers  and  chief  favourites  > 
and  having  obferved  the  conful’s  intrenchments,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  polled  his  advanced  guards,  and 
the  good  order  of  his  camp,  he  was  greatly  furprifed  5 
and  addreffing  Megacles,  “  Thefe  people  (faid  he)  are 
not  fuch  barbarians  as  we  take  them  to  be :  let  us  try 
them  before  we  condemn  them.”  On  his  return,  he 
changed  his  refolution  of  attacking  them ;  and,  {hut¬ 
ting  himfelf  up  in  his  intrenchments,  waited  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  confederate  troops.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
polled  ftrong  guards  along  the  river,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  palling  it,  and  continually  fent  out  fcouts 
to  discover  the  defigns,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the 
conful.  Some  of  thefe  being  taken  by  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  Romans,  the  conful  himfelf  led  them 
through  his  camp,  and  having  {hewed  them  his  army, 
fent  them  back  to  the  king,  telling  them,  that  he  had 
many  other  troops  to  fhow  them  in  due  time. 


Laevinus  being  determined  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a 
battle  before  Pyrrhus  received  the  reinforcements  he  ’ 
expedled,  having  harangued  his  troops,  marched  to  the  Hisfoft 
banks  of  the  Siris ;  and  there  drawing  up  his  infantry  battle  with 
in  battalia,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  file  off,  and  march  a  the  Ro- 
great  way  about,  in  order  to  find  a  pafiage  at  fome mans* 
place  not  defended  by  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  they 
paGed  the  river  without  being  obferved ;  and  falling 
upon  the  guards  which  Pyrrhus  had  polled  on  the 
banks  over-againft  the  confular  army,  gave  the  infantry 
an  opportunity  of  eroding  the  river  on  bridges  which 
Laevinus  had  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  But  before 
they  got  over,  Pyrrhus,  haflening  from  his  camp,  which 
was  at  fome  difiance  from  the  river,  hoped  to  cut  the 
Roman  army  in  pieces  while  they  were  difordered  with 
the  difficulties  of  palling  the  river,  and  climbing  up  the 
fteep  banks  ;  but  the  cavalry  covering  the  infantry,  and 
Handing  between  them  and  the  Epirots,  gave  them  time 
to  form  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  men  as  fall  as  they 
came  from  the  camp,  and  performed  fuch  deeds  of  va¬ 
lour,  that  the  Romans  thought  him  worthy  of  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired 

As  tire  cavalry  alone  had  hitherto  engaged,  Pyrrhus, 
who  confided  moll  in  his  infantry,  haitened  back  to  the 
camp,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  charge  ;  but  took 
two  precautions  before  he  began  the  attack  :  the  firft 
was,  to  ride  through  the  ranks,  and  Ihow  himfelf  to  the 
whole  army  ;  for  his  horfe  having  been  killed  under 
him  in  the  firft  onfet,  a  report  had  been  fpread  that  he 
was  Gain  :  the  fecond  was,  to  change  his  habit  and  hel¬ 
met  with  Megacles  ;  for  having  been  known  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  horfe  by  the  richnefs  of  his  attire  and 
armour,  many  of  the  Romans  had  aimed  at  him  in  par¬ 
ticular,  fo  that  hewvas  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  taken 
and  faved,  after  his  horfe  had  been  killed  under  him. 

Thus  difguifed,  he  led  his  phalanx  againft  the  Roman 
legions,  and  attacked  them  with  incredible  fury.  Lae- 
vinus  fuftained  the  Ihock  with  great  refolution,  fo  that 
the  vidlory  was  for  many  hours  warmly  difputed.  The 
Romans  gave  feveral  times  way  to  the  Epirots,  and  the 
Epirots  to  the  Romans  ;  but  both  parties  rallied  again, 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  charge  by  their  com¬ 
manders.  Megacles,  in  the  attire  and  helmet  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  was  in  all  places,  and  well  fupported  the  charac¬ 
ter  he  had  aflumed.  But  his  difguife  at  laft  proved 
fatal  to  him  :  for  a  Roman  knight,  by  name  Dexter , 
taking  him  for  the  king,  followed  him  wherever  he 
went  ;  and  having  found  an  opportunity  of  difeharging 
a  blow  at  him,  llruck  him  dead  on  the  fpot,  Gripped 
him  of  his  helmet  and  armour,  and  carried  them  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  conful,  who,  by  {howing  to  the  Epirots  the 
fpoils  of  their  king,  fo  terrified  them,  that  they  began 
to  give  ground.  But  Pyrrhus,  appearing  bare-headed 
in  the  firfi  files  of  his  phalanx,  and  riding  through  all 
the  lines,  undeceived  his  men,  and  infpired  them  with 
new  courage. 

The  advantage  feemed  to  be  pretty  equal  on  both 
Tides,  when  Laevinus  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance  ; 
which  Pyrrhus  obferving,  drew  up  20  elephants  in  the 
front  of  his  army,  with  towers  on  their  backs  full  of 
bowmen.  The  very  fight  of  thofe  dreadful  animals 
chilled  the  bravery  of  the  Romans,  who  had  never  be¬ 
fore  feen  any.  However,  they  Hill  advanced,  till  their 
horfes,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fmell  of  them,  and 

frightened 
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Rome,  frightened  /it  the  ftrange  noife  they  made,  either  threw 

\ - their  riders,  or  carried  them  on  full  fpeed  in  fpite  of 

their  utmofl  efforts.  In  the  mean  time,  the  archers, 
difchargjpg  fhowers  of  darts  from  the  towers,  wounded 
feveral  of  the  Romans  in  that  confufion,  while  others 
were  trod  to  death  by  the  elephants.  Notwithftanding 
the  diforder  of  the  cavalry,  the  legionaries  dill  kept 
their  ranks,  and  could  not  be  broken,  till  Pyrrhus  at- 
tacked  them  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  Theffalian 
The  Ro-  horfe.  The  onfet  was  fo  furious,  that  they  were  forced 
mans  de-  yield,  and  retire  in  diforder.  The  king  of  Epirus 
feated.  redrained  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  would  not  dif¬ 
fer  them  to  purfue  the  enemy :  an  elephant,  which  had 
been  wounded  by  a  Roman  foldier  named  Minurius , 
having  caufed  a  great  diforder  in  his  army,  this  acci¬ 
dent  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  time  to  repafs  the  river,  and  take  refuge  in  Apu¬ 
lia.  The  Epirot  remained  mader  of  the  field,  and  had 
the  pleafure  to  fee  the  Romans  fly  before  him  :  but  the 
victory  cod  him  dear,  a  great  number  01  his  bed  offi¬ 
cers  and  foldiers  having  been  flain  in  the  battle  ;  whence 
he  was  heard  to  fay  after  the  a&ion,  that  he  was  both 
conqueror  and  conquered,  and  that  if  he  gained  fucli 
another  vi&ory,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  return  to  Epi¬ 
rus  alone. 

His  firft  care  after  the  a&ion  was  to  bury  the  dead, 
with  which  the  plain  was  covered ;  and  herein  he 
made  no  diflin&ion  between  the  Romans  and  his  own 
Epirots.  In  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  former,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  none  of  them  had  received  df (honourable 
wounds  ;  that  they  had  all  fallen  in  the  pods  affigned 
them,  dill  held  their  fwords  in  their  hands,  and  fhow- 
ed,  even  after  death,  a  certain  martial  air  and  fierce- 
nefs  in  their  faces  ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  that  he 
uttered  thofe  famous  words  :  “  O  that  Pyrrhus  had 
the  Romans  for  his  foldiers,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus 
for  their  leader  !  together,  we  fhould  fubdue  the  whole 
world.” 

Pyrrhus  re-  The  king  of  Epirus  underdood  the  art  of  war  too 
duces  feve.  wep  not  to  reap  what  advantage  he  could  from  his  vic- 
ral  towns.  tor^  broke  into  the  countries  in  alliance  with  the 

Romans,  plundered  the  lands  of  the  republic,  and  made 
incurfions  even  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Ma¬ 
ny  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
he  made  himfelf  mader  of  the  greatefl  part  of  Campa¬ 
nia.  While  he  was  in  that  fruitful  province,  fubfiding 
his  troops  there  at  the  expence  of  the  Romans,  re  was 
joined  by  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Meffapians, 
whom  he  had  fo  long  expe&ed.  After  having  re¬ 
proached  them  for  their  delay,  he  gave  them  a  good 
(hare  of  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and 
having  by  this  means  gained  their  affe&ions,  he  march¬ 
ed  without  lofs  of  time  to  lay  fiege  to  Capua :  but  Lae- 
vinus,  having  already  received  a  reinforcement  of  two 
legions,  threw  fome  troops  into  the  city  ;  which  obliged 
Pyrrhus  to  drop  his  defign,  and,  leaving  Capua,  to 
inarch  draight  to  Naples  Laevinus  followed  him,  ha 
raffing  his  troops  on  their  march  ;  and  at  length,  by 
keeping  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  forced  him  to 
give  over  all  thoughts  of  making  himfelf  mader  of  that 
important  city.  The  king  then,  all  on  a  hidden,  took 
his  route  towards  Rome  by  the  Latin  way,  furprifed 
Fregellae,  and,  marching  through  the  country  of  the 
Hernici,  fat  down  before  Praenefle.  There,  from  the 
top  of  an  hill,  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  Rome  5  and 


is  faid  to  have  advanced  fo  near  the  walls,  that  he  drove  R  ’me. 
a  cloud  of  dud  into  the  city.  But  he  was  foon  forced 
to  retire  by  the  other  conful  T.  Coruncanius,  who, 
having  reduced  Pletruria,  was  jud  then  returned  with 
his  victorious  army  to  Rome.  The  king  of  Epirus, 
therefore,  having  no  hopes  of  bringing  the  Hetrurians 
into  his  intered,  and  feeing  two  confular  armies  ready 
to  fall  upon  him,  raifed  the  fiege  of  Praenede,  and 
hadened  back  into  Campania  ;  where,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife,  he  found  Laevinus  with  a  more  numerous  army 
than  that  which  he  had  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Siris.  The  conful  we  it  to  meet  him,  with  a  defign 
to  try  the  fate  of  another  battle  ;  which  Pyrrhus  be¬ 
ing  unwilling  to  decline,  drew  up  his  army,  and,  to 
drike  terror  into  the  Roman  legions,  ordered  his  men 
to  beat  their  bucklers  with  their  lances,  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  elephants  to  force  them  to  make  a  hideous 
noife.  But  the  noife  was  returned  with  fuch  an  univer- 
fal  fhout  by  the  Romans,  that  Pyrrhus,  thinking  fo 
much  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  vanquidied  too  fure  a 
prognodic  of  victory,  altered  his  mind  ;  arid,  pretending 
that  the  auguries  were  not  favourable,  retired  to  Taren- 
tum,  and  put  an  end  to  the  campaign. 

While  Pyrrhus  continued  quiet  at  Tarentum,  he  He  Inclines 
had  time  to  reflect  on  the  valour  and  condu£l  of  the  to  peace* 
Romans  ;  which  made  him  conclude,  that  the  war  in 
which  he  was  engaged  mud  end  in  his  ruin  and  dis¬ 
grace,  if  not  terminated  by  an  advantageous  peace. 

He  was  therefore  overjoyed  when  he  heard  that  the 
fenate  had  determined  to  fend  an  honourable  embaffy 
to  him,  not  doubting  but  their  errand  was  to  propofe 
terms  of  peace.  The  ambaffadors  were  three  men  of 
didinguifhed  merit ;  to  wit,  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who 
was  famous  for  the  fignal  vi&ory  he  had  gained  over 
the  Senones,  Fabricius,  and  iEmilius  Pappus,  who  had 
been  his  colleague  in  the  confulate  two  years  before. 

When  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  the  only 
thing  they  demanded  was  a  furrender  of  the  prifon- 
ers,  either  by  the  way  of  exchange,  or  at  fuch  a  ran- 
fom  as  fhould  be  agreed  on  ;  for  Pyrrhus,  in  the  late 
battle,  had  made  1B00  prifoners,  mod  of  them  Ro¬ 
man  knights  and  men  of  diftin&ion  in  the  republic. 

They  had  fought  with  great  br^yery,  till  their  horfes, 
frightened  with  the  roaring  of  the  king’s  elephants, 
had  either  thrown  them,  or  obliged  them  to  difmount ; 
by  which  unforefeen  accident  they  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  The  fenate,  therefore,  pitying  the 
condition  of  thofe  brave  men,  had  determined,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  cuftom,  to  redeem  them.  Pyrrhus  was 
greatly  furprifed  and  difappointed  when  he  found  that 
they  had  no  other  propofals  to  make  ;  but,  conceal¬ 
ing  his  thoughts,  lie  only  anfwered,  that  lie  would 
confider  of  it,  and  let  them  know  his  refolution.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  affembled  his  council  :  but  his  chief  fa¬ 
vourites  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  Milo,  who 
commanded  in  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  w?n  for  co¬ 
ming  to  no  compofition  with  the  Romans  ;  but  Cy- 
neas,  who  knew  his  mailer’s  inclination,  prop  odd  not 
only  fending  back  the  prifoners  without  ranfem,  but 
difpatching  an  embaffy  to  Rome  to  treat  with  the 
fenate  of  a  lading  peace.  His  advice  was  approved* 
and  lie  himfelf  appointed  to  go  on  that  embaffy.  Af¬ 
ter  thefe  refactions,  the  king  acquainted  the  ambaffa- 
dors,  that  he  intended  to  releafe  the  prifoners  without 
ranfom,  fince  he  had  already  riches  enough,  and  de- 
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Tired  llothing  of  the  republic  but  her  firiendfhip. 

'  terwards  he  had  feveral  conferences  with  Fabricius, 
whofe  virtue  he  had  tried  with  mighty  offers  of  riches 
and  grandeur  ;  but  finding  him  proof  againft  all  temp¬ 
tations,  he  refolved  to  try  whether  liis  intrepidity  and 
courage  were  equal  to  his  virtue.  With  this  view,  he 
eanfed  an  elephant  t b  be  placed  behind  a  Curtain  in  the 
ball  where  he  received  the  Roman  ambattador.  As  Fa- 
‘bricids  had  never  feen  one  of  thofe  beafts,  the  king,  ta¬ 
king  a  turn  or  two  in  the  hall  with  him,  brought  him 
within  the  elephant’s  reach,  and  then  caufed  the  curtain 
to  be  drawn  all  on  a  fudden,  and  that  monftrous  animal 
to  make  his  ufual  noife,  and  even  lay  bis  trunk  ort 
Fabricius’s  head.  But  the  intrepid  Roman,  without 
betraying  the  lead  fear  or  concern,  u  Does  the  great 
king  (faid  he,  with  furprifing  calmnefs),  wrho  could  not 
flagger  me  with  his  offers,  think  to  frighten  me  with 
the  braying  of  a  bead;  ?”  Pyrrhus,  aftonifhed  at  his 
’  immoveable  conftanc}',  invited  him  to  dine  with  him ; 
and  on  this  occafion  it  Was,  that  the  converfation  turn¬ 
ing  upon  Epicurean  phiiofophy,  Fabricius  made  that 
celebrated  exclamation,  O  that  Pyrrhus,  both  for 
Rome’s  fake  and  his  own,  had  placed  his  happinefs  in 
the  boafled  indolence  of  Epicurus.” 

Every  thing  PyrrliUs  heard  or  few  of  the  Romans 
increafed  his  earneftnefs  for  peace.  He  fent  for  the 
three  ambattadofs,  rcleafed  200  of  the  ptifoners  with¬ 
out  ranfom,  and  differed  the  reft,  on  their  parole,  to 
Return  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the  Saturnalia,  or  feafts 
of  Saturn,  in  their  own  families.  Having  by  this  t>b- 
liging  behavioiir  gained  the  good-will  of  the  Roman 
ambaffadors,  he  fent  Cyneas  to  Rome,  almoft  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  left  TarentUm.  The  iriftrii&ionS 
he  gave  this  faithful  minifter,  were,  to  bring  tile  Ro¬ 
mans  to  grant  thefe  three  articles  $  1.  That  the  Ta- 
rentines  fhould  be  included  in  the  treaty  made  with 
-the  king  of  Epirus.  2.  That  the  Greek  Cities  in 
Italy  fhould  be  differed  to  eiijoy  their  law's  and  liber¬ 
ties.  3.  That  the  republic  fhould  reftore  to  the  Sarii- 
nites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  all  the  places  fhe  had 
taken  from  them.  Upon  thefe  conditions,  Pyrrhus 
declared  himfelf  ready  to  forbear  all  further  hoftilities, 
and  conclude  a  lafting  peace.  With  thefe  inftru&ions 
Cyneas  fet  out  for  Roitie  5  where,  partly  by  his  elo¬ 
quence,  partly  by  rich  prefents  to  the  fenators  and 
their  wives,  he  foon  gained  a  good  number  of  voices. 
When  he  was  admitted  into  the  fenate,  he  made  an 
harangue  worthy  of  a  difciple  of  the  great  Demoft- 
henes  ;  after  which*  he  read  the  conditions  Pyrrhus  pro¬ 
ofed,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence*  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  (how  the  reafonablencfs  and  moderation  of  his  ma¬ 
tter’s  demands,  aflced  leave  for  Pyrrhus  to  come  to 
Rome  to  conclude  and  fign  the  treaty.  The  fenators 
were  generally  inclined  to  agree  td  Pyrrhus’s  terms  $ 
but  neverthelefs,  as  feveral  fenators  were  abfent,  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  affair  was  poftponed  to  the  next  day ; 
when  Appius  Claudius,  the  greateft  orator  and  moft 
learned  civilian  in  Rome,  old  and  blind  as  he  was,  Cau- 
fed  himfelf  to  he  carried  to  the  fenate,  where  he  had 
not  appeared  for  many  years  $  and  there,  partly  by  his 
rtnans  refute  eloquence,  partly  by  his  authority*  fo  prepoffeffed  the 
to  treat.  minds  of  the  fenators  againft  the  king  of  Epirus,  and 
the  conditions  he  offered,  that,  ydien  he  had  done  fpeak- 
ing,  the  confcript  fathers  unanif^kifly  patted  a  decree, 
the  fubftance  of  which  was,  That  the  war  with  Pyrrhus 
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Af-  fhould  be  continued  ;  that  his  ambattador  fhould  be  fent 
back  that  very  day  ;  that  the  king  of  Epirus  fhould  not 
be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome  \  and  that  they  fhould 
acquaint  his  ambattador,  that  Rome  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  of  peace  with  his  matter  till  he  had  left 
Italy. 

Cyneas,  furprifed  at  the  anfwer  given  him,  left  Rome 
the  fanle  day,  and  returned  to  Tarentum,  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  the  final  resolution  of  the  fenate.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  would  have  willingly  concluded  a  peace  with  them 
upon  honourable  terms ;  but,  as  the  conditions  they  of¬ 
fered  were  not  by  any  means  confident  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  his  arms,  he  began,  without  lofs  of  time,  to 
make  all  due  preparations  for  the  nCxt  campaign.  On 
the  other  hand,  tile  Romans  having  raifed  to  the  con- 
fulate  P*  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  di- 
fpatched  them  both  into  Apulia,  where  they  found  Pyr¬ 
rhus  encamped  near  a  little  town  called  Afculum .  There 
the  confuls,  joining  their  armies,  fortified  themfelves  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  having  between  them  and 
the  enemy  a  large  deep  ftream  which  divided  the  plain. 
Both  armies  continued  a  great  while  on  the  oppofite 
banks,  before  either  ventured  to  pafs  over  to  attack  the 
other.  The  Epirots  allowed  the  Romans  to  crofs  the 
ftream,  and  draw  up  on  the  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pyrrhus  placed  his  men  likewlfe  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
fame  plain  ;  and  all  the  ancients  do  hint  the  juftice  to 
fay,  that  no  commander  ever  underftood  better  the  art 
of  drawing  Up  an  arrtiy  and  directing  its  motions*  In 
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the  right  wing  he  placed  his  Epirots  and  the  Samnites  $ 
in  liis  left  the  LucanianS,  Bruttians  and  Salentines  $ 
and  his  phalanx  in  the  centre.  The  centre  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  confided  of  four  legions,  which  were  to  en¬ 
gage  the  enemy’s  phalanx  ;  on  their  wings  were  potted 
the  light-armed  auxiliaries  and  the  Roman  horfe.  The 
confuls,  in  order  to  guard  their  troops  againft  the  fury 
of  the  elephants  had  prepared  chariots,  armed  with 
long  points  of  iron  in  the  fiiape  of  forks,  and  filled 
with  foldiers  carrying  firebrands,  which  they  were  di- 
re&ed  to  throw  at  the  elephants,  and  by  that  means 
frighten  them,  and  fet  their  wooden  towers  on  fire. 

Thefe  chariots  were  potted  over-againft  the  king’s 
elephants,  and  ordered  not  to  flir  till  they  entered 
upon  a£lion.  To  this  precaution  the  Roman  generals 
added  another,  which  Was,  to  dire£t  a  body  of  Apu¬ 
lians  to  attack  Pyrthus’s  camp  in  the  heat  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  in  order  to  force  it,  or  at  lead  to  draw  off 
part  of  the  enemy’s  troops  to  defend  it.  At  length 
the  attack  began,  both  parties  being  pretty  equal  in 
number  ;  for  each  of  them  confided  of  about  40,000 
men.  The  phalarix  fuftained,  for  a  long  time,  the 
furious  onfet  of  the  legions  with  incredible  bravery: 
but  at  length  being  forced  to  give  way,  Pyrrhus  com¬ 
manded  his  elephants  to  advance,  but  not  on  the  fide 
where  the  Romans  had  potted  their  chariots  ;  they 
marched  found,  and,  falling  upon  the  Roman  horfe* 
foon  put  them  into  conftilion.  Then  the  phalanx,  re¬ 
turning  with  frefh  cotlrage  to  the  charge,  made  the  Ro¬ 
man  legions  in  their  turn  give  ground.  On  this  occa¬ 
fion  Decius  Was  killed,  fo  that  one-  conful  only  was  left 
to  command  the  two  Roman  armies.  But  while  all 
things  feemed  to  favour  Pyrrhus,  the  body  of  Apulians 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  falling  unexpe&edly 
on  the  camp  of  the  Epirots,  obliged  the  king  to  di- 
fpatch  a  ftrong  detachment  to  defend  his  intrenchmentsi 
5  Upon 
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Rome.  Upon  the  departure  of  thefe  troops,  fome  of  the  Epi-  lofe  the  reft  if  he  ventured  another  engagement.  While  Rom*-  f 
rotS}  imagining  that  the  camp  was  taken,  began  to  lofe  he  was  revolving  thefe  melancholy  thoughts  in  his  ^ 
courage,  and  retire ;  thofe  who  were  next  to  them  fol-  mind,  ambafladors  arrived  at  his  camp  from  the  Syra*Pyrrhu9 
lowed  their  example,  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  whole  ar-  cufians,  Agrigentines,  and  Leontines,  imploring  the  af-  goes  into 
my  gave  way.  Pyrrhus  having  attempted  feveral  times  fiftance  of  his  arms  to  drive  out  the  Carthaginians,  and  Sicily, 
in  vain  to  rally  his  forces,  returned  to  the  charge  with  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  which  threatened  their  re- 
a  fmall  number  of  his  friends  and  the  moft  courageous  fpeftive  ftates  with  utter  deilruaion.  Pyrrhus,  who 
lfi3  of  his  officers.  With  thefe  he  fuftained  the  fury  of  the  wanted  only  fome  honourable  pretence  to  leave  Italy, 
viftorious  legions,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  his  own  laid  hold  of  this  ;  and  appointing  Milo  governor  of  Ta- 
and  dan-  men.  But  being,  after  a  moft  gallant  behaviour,  dan-  rentum,  with  a  ftrong  gamfon  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in 
geroufly  geroufly  wounded,  he  retired  at  laft  with  his  fmall  band  awe  during  his  abfence,  he  fet  fail  for  Sicily  with  30,000 
wounded.  olj  order;  ieav;ng  the  Romans  mafters  of  the  field,  foot  and  2500  horfe,  on  board  a  fleet  of  200  fhips. 

As  the  fun  was  near  fetting,  the  Romans,  being  ex-  Here  he  was  at  firft  attended  with  great  fuccefs ;  but 
tremely  fatigued,  and  a  great  number  of  them  wound-  the  Sicilians,  difguded  at  the  refolution  he  had  taken 

ed,  the  conful  Sulpicius,  not  thinking  it  advifable  to  of  palling  over  into  Africa,  and  much  more  at  the  enor- 

purftie  the  enemy,  founded  a  retreat,  repaffed  the  ftream,  mous  exaftions  and  extortions  of  his  mimfters  and  cour- 
and  brought  his  troops  back  to  the  camp.  Sulpicius  tiers,  had  fubmitted  partly  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
appeared  in  the  field  of  battle  the  next  day,  with  a  de-  partly  to  the  Mamertmes.  When  Carthage  heard  of 
fign  to  bring  the  Epirots  to  a  fecond  engagement ;  but  this  change,  new  troops  were  raffed  all  over  Africa,  and 
finding  they  had  withdrawn  in  the  night  to  Tarentum,  a  numerous  army  fent  into  Sicily  to  recover  the  cities 
he  likewife  retired,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter -quar-  which  Pyrrhus  had  taken.  As  the  Sicilians  daily  de¬ 
ters  in  Apulia.  ferted  from  him  in  crowds,  he  was  no  way  m  a  condi- 

Both  armies  continued  quiet  in  their  quarters  during  tion,  with  his  Epirots  alone,  to  withftand  fo  powerful 
winter  ;  but  early  in  the  fpring  took  the  field  anew. —  an  enemy  ;  and  therefore,  when  deputies  came  to  lnm 
The  Romans  were  commanded  this  year  by  two  men  from  the  Tarentines,  Samnites,  Bruttians,  and  Luca- 

of  great  fame,  whom  they  had  raifed  to  the  cOnfuiate  mans,  reprefenting  to  him  the  Ioffes  they  had  iultained 

the  fecond  time:  thefe  were  the  celebrated  C.  Fabri-  fmee  his  departure,  and  remonffrating,  that,  without 
cius  and  Q.  iEmilius  Pappus  ;  who  no  fooner  arrived  his  affiftance,  they  muff  fall  a  facnfice  to  the  Romans, 

in  Apulia,  than  they  led  their  troops  into  the  territory  he  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  abandon  the  bland,  16 6 

of  Tarentum.  Pyrrhus,  who  had  received  conliderable  and  return  to  Italy.  His  fleet  was  attacked  by  that  of •  ^ 
reinforcements  from  Epirus,  met  them  near  the  fron-  Carthage  ;  and  his  army,  after  their  landing,  by  the 
l6  tiers,  and  encamped  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Ro-  Mamertines.  But  Pyrrhus  having,  by  his  heroic  bra- 
The  king'*  man  army.  While  the  confuls  were  waiting  here  for  a  very,  efcaped  all  danger,  marched  along  the  fea-fhore, 
phyiician  favourable  opportunity"  to  give  battle,  a  meffenger  from  in  order  to  reach  Tarentum  that  way.  As  he  palled 
l°  Nicks,  the  king’s  phyfickn,  delivered  a  letter  to  Fabri-  through  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  who  had  not 

but  <rTdif-1>cius  >  wherein  the  traitor  offered  to  take  off  his  mailer  long  before  maffacred  the  troops  he  had  left  there,  he 

covered  by  by  poifon,  provided  the  conful  would  promife  him  a  not  only  exercifed  all  forts  of  cruelty  on  the  inhabi- 
the  Ro-  reward  proportionable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  fervice.  tants,  but  plundered  the  temple  oFProfcrpine  to  lupply 
®an»-  The  virtuous  Roman,  being  filled  with  horror  at  the  the  wants  of  his  army.  The  irnmenfe  riches  which  he  * 
bare  propofal  of  fuch  a  crime,  immediately  communica-  found  there,  were,  by  his  order,  fent  to  Tarentum  by 
ted  the  affair  to  his  colleague  ;  who  readily  joined  with  fea ;  but  the  fhips  that  earned  them  being  dafhed  a- 
him  in  writing  a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  wherein  they  warn-  gainfl  the  rocks  by  a  temped,  and  the  manners  all  loft, 
ed  him,  without  difeovering  the  criminal,  to  take  care  this  proud  prince  was  convinced,  fays  Livy,  that  the  gods 
of  himfelf,  and  be  upon  his  gtfard  againfl  the  treache-  were  not  imaginary  beings,  and  caufed  all  the  treaiure, 
rous  defigns  of  thofe  about  him.  Pyrrhus,  out  of  a  which  the  fea  had  thrown  upon  the  fhore,  to  be  care- 
deep  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  fo  great  a  benefit,  releafed  fully  gathered  up,  and  replaced  in  the  temple  :  nay,  to 
immediately,  without  ranfom,  all  the  prifoners  he  had  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  angry  goddefs,  he  put  all 
taken.  But  the  Romans,  difdaining  to  accept  either  thofe  to  death  who  had  advifed  him  to  plunder  her  tem- 
a  favour  from  an  enemy,  or  a  recompenfe  for  not  com-  pie.  However,  fnperftition  made  the  ancients  aferibe 
mating  the  blacked  treachery,  declared,  that  they  to  this  aft  of  impiety  all  the  misfortunes  which  after^ 
would  not  receive  their  prifoners  but  by  way  of  ex-  wards  befel  that  unhappy  prince. 

change  ;  and  accordingly  fent  to  Pyrrhus  an  equal  num-  Pyrrhus  at  length  arrived  at  Tarentum  ;  blit  of  the 
her  of  Samnite  and  Tarentine  prifoners.  army  he  had  carried  into  .Sicily*  he  brought  back  into 

As  tlic  king  of  Epirus  grew  every  day  more  weary  Italy  only  2000  horfe  and  not  quite. 20, 000  foot.  He 
of  a  war  which  he  feared  would  end  in  his  difgrace,  he  therefore  reinforced  them  with  the  bed  troops  he  could 
fent  Cyneas  a  fecond  time  to  Rome,  to  try  whether  he  raife-in  the  countries  of  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and 
could,  with  his  artful  harangues,  prevail  upon  the  con-  Bruttians  ;  and  hearing  that  the  two  new  confuls,  Cu- 
icript  fathers  to  hearken  to  an  accommodation,  upon  rius  Dentatus  and  Cornelius  Lentulus,  Jiad  divided 
fuch  terms  as  were  confident  with  his  honours  But  their  forces,  the  one  invading  Lucania  .and  the  other 
the  ambaffador  found  the  fenators  deady  in  their  for-  Samnium,.  he  likewile. divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  * 
mer  refolution,  and  determined  not  to  enter  into  a  trea-  marching  with.  the.  choice  of  his  Epirots  againd  L>en- 
ty  with  his  mader  till  he  had  left  Italy,  and  withdrawn  tatus,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  him  in  his  camp  near  Be- 
from  thence  all  his  forces.  This  gave  the  king  great  neventum.  But  the  conful  having  notice  ofx ms  ap- 
nneafmefs  ;  for  he  had  already  loft  moft  of  his  veteran  proach,  went  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  ftrong  * 
troops  and  bed  officers,  and  was  fenfible  that  lie  fhould  detachment  of  legionaries  to  meet  h:m  5  lepulfe  n . 
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ftome.  van-guard,  put  many  of  the  Epirots  to  the  fword,  and 
^  took  forne  of  their  elephants.  Curlus  encouraged  with 

this  fuccefs,  marched  his  army  into  the  Taurafian  fields, 
and  drew  it  up  in  a  plain  which  was  wide  enough  for 
his  troops,  but  too  narrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx,  the 
phalangites  being  fo  crowded  that  they  could  not  handle 
utterly  their  arms  without  difficulty.  But  the  king’s  eagernefs 
defeated  by  to  try  his  flrength  and  fkill  with  fo  renowned  a  com- 
tacu su^cn*  mander,  made  him  engage  at  that  great  difadvantage. 

Upon  the  firfl  fignal  the  adlion  began  ;  and  one  of  the 
king’s  wings  giving  way,  the  vi&ory  feemed  to  incline 
to  the  Romans.  But  that  wing  where  the  king  fought 
in  perfon  repulfed  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back 
quite  to  their  intrenchments.  This  advantage  was  in 
great  part  owing  to  the  elephants  ;  which  Curius  per¬ 
ceiving,  commanded  a  corps  de  referve,  which  he  had 
polled  near  the  camp,  to  advance  and  fall  upon  the  ele¬ 
phants.  Thefe  carrying  burning  torches  in  one  hand, 
and  their  fwords  in  the  other,  threw  the  former  at  the 
elephants,  and  with  the  latter  defended  themfelves 
againfl  their  guides  ;  by  which  means  they  were  both 
forced  to  give  way.  The  elephants  being  put  to  flight 
broke  into  the  phalanx,  clofe  as  it  was,  and  there  caufed 
a  general  diforder ;  which  was  increafed  by  a  remark¬ 
able  accident:  for  it  is  faid,  that  a  young  elephant  be¬ 
ing  wounded,  and  thereupon  making  a  dreadful  noife, 
the  mother  quitting  her  rank,  and  haflening  to  the  af- 
fiilance  of  her  young  one,  put  thofe  who  flill  kept  their 
ranks  into  the  utmofl  confufion.  But,  however  that 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  obtained  at  lafl  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  Orofius  and  Eutropius  tell  us  that 
Pyrrhus’s  army  confifled  of  8o,oco  foot  and  6000 
horfe,  including  his  Epirots  and  allies ;  whereas  the 
con-fular  army  was  fcarce  20,000  flrong.  Thofe  who 
exaggerate  the  king’s  lofs  fay,  that  the  number  of  the 
flain  on  his  fide  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  but  others 
reduce  it  to  20, 000.  All  writers  agree,  that  Curius 
took  1200  prifoners  and  eight  elephants.  This  vidlory, 
which  was  the  moll  decifive  Rome  had  ever  gained, 
brought  all  Italy  under  fubjedlion,  and  paved  the  way 
for  thofe  vafl  conquefls  'which  afterwards  made  the 
168  K°mans  mailers  of  the  whole  known  world. 

He  ahan-  Pyrrhus  being  no  way  in  a  condition,  after  the  great 
rfons  lus  lofs  lie  had  fuflained,  to  keep  the  held,  retired  to  Ta- 

aiiieq  rentum,  attended  only  by  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  lea¬ 

ving  the  Romans  in  full  poffeffion  of  his  camp  ;  which 
they  fo  much  admired,  that  they  made  it  ever  after  a 
model  to  form  theirs  by.  And  now  the  king  of  Epi¬ 
rus  refolved  to  leave  Italy  as  foon  as  poffible;  but  con¬ 
cealed.  his  defign,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the 
drooping  fpirits  of  his  allies,  by  giving  them  hopes  of 
fpeedy  fuccours  from  Greece.  Accordingly  he  dif- 
patched  ambaffadors  into  -/Etolia,  Illyricum,  and  Ma- 
cedon,  demanding  fupplies  of  men  and  money.  But 
the  anfwers  from  thofe  courts  not  proving  favourable, 
he  forged  fuch  as  might  pleafe  thofe  whom  he  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  deceive  ;  and  by  this  means  fupported  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  his  friends,  and  kept  his  enemy  in  play.  When 
he  could  conceal  his  departure  no  longer,  he  pretended 
to  be  on  a  fudden  in  a  great  paffion  at  the  dilatorinefs 
of  liis  friends  in  fending  him  fuccours  ;  and  acquainted 
the  Tarentines,  that  he  mull  go  and  bring  them  over 
himfelf.  However,  he  left  behind  him  a  flrong  garri- 
fon  in  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  under  the  command  of 
the  fame  Milo  who  had  kept  it  for  him  during  his  flay 


in  Sicily.  In  order  to  keep  this  governor  in  his  duty,  Romp* 
he  is  faid  to  have  made  him  a  very  flrange  prefent,  viz. 
a  chair  covered  with  the  Hein  of  Nicias,  the  treacherous 
phyfician,  who  had  offered  Fabricius  to  poifon  his  ma¬ 
iler.  After  all  thefe  difguifes  and  precautions,  Pyrrhus 
at  lail  fet  fail  for  Epirus,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Acrocerau- 
nium  with  8000  foot  and  500  horfe  ;  after  having 
fpent  to  no  purpofe  fix  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Though,  from  the  manner  in  which  Pyrrhus  took 
his  leave,  his  Italian  allies  had  little  reafon  to  expert 
any  further  affiflance  from  him,  yet  they  continued  to 
amufe  themfelves  with  vain  hopes,  till  certain  accounts 
arrived  of  his  being  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Argos,  as  has 
been  related  under  the  article  Epirus.  This  threw  j6$ 
the  Samnites  into  defpair  :  fo  that  they  put  all  to  the  Who  are 
iffiie  of  a  general  battle  ;  in  which  they  were  defeated  ft'bdued, 
with  fuch  dreadful  daughter,  that  the  nation  is  faid  to  ^n^be^0* 
have  been  almofl  exterminated.  This  overthrow  was  come  ma- 
foon  followed  by  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Lucanians,  Brut-  ften  of  all 
tian3,  Tarentines,  Sarcinates,  Picentes,  and  Salen tines  ;  kaly. 
fo  that  Rome  now  became  miflrefs  of  all  the  nations 
from  the  remotefl  parts  of  Hetruria  to  the  Ionian  fea, 
and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  fea  tp  the  Adriatic.  All  thefe 
nations,  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  fame  privileges. 

Some  were  entirely  fubjed  to  the  republic,  and  had  no 
laws  but  what  they  received  from  thence ;  others  re¬ 
tained  their  old  laws  and  cufloms,  but  in  fubje&ion  to 
the  republic  :  fome  were  tributary;  and  others  allies, 
who  were  obliged  to  furnifh  troops  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence  when  the  Romans  required.  Some  had  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  Roman  citizenfhip,  their  foldiers  being  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  legions;  while  others  had  a  right  of  fuf- 
frage  in  the  ele&ions  made  by  the  centuries.  Thefe 
different  degrees  of  honour,  privileges,  and  liberty,  were 
founded  on  the  different  terms  granted  to  the  conquer¬ 
ed  nations  when  they  furrendered,  and  were  afterwards 
increafed  according  to  their  fidelity  and  the  fervices 
they  did  the  republic.  ^ Q 

The  Romans  now  became  refpedled  by  foreign  na-  Other  con- 
tions,  and  received  ambaffadors  from  Ptolemy  Philadel-  quefts  mads 
phus  king  of  Egypt,  and  from  Apollonia  a  city  of  Ma-  by  the  ^ 
cedon.  Senfible  of  their  own  importance,  they  now 
granted  protection  to  whatever  nation  requefled  it  of 
them  ;  but  this  not  with  a  view  of  ferving  one  party, 
but  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fubje&mg 
both.  In  this  manner  they  affifled  the  Mamertines 
againfl  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe,  which  brought  on  the 
wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  which  terminated  in  the 
total  deflru&ion  of  that  ancient  republic,  as  has  been 
related  under  the  article  Carthage.  The  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  firfl  and  fecond  Punic  wars  was  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  employed  in  reducing  the  Boii  and  Ligurians, 
who  had  revolted.  Thefe  were  Gaulifh  nations,  who 
had  always  been  very  formidable  to  the  Romans,  and 
now  gave  one  of  their  confuls  a  notable  defeat.  How¬ 
ever,  he  foon  after  fufficiently  revenged  himfelf,  and 
defeated  the  enemy  with  great  daughter  ;  though  it 
was  not  till  fome  time  after,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  that  they  were  totally  fubdued.  During  this 
interval  alfo,  the  Romans  feized  on  the  iflands  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,.  Corfica,  and  Malta;  and  in  the  year  219  B.  C. 
the  two  former  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

Papirius,  who  had  fubdued  Corlica,  demanded  a  triumph ; 
but  not  having  intereft  enough  to  obtain  it,  he  took  a 
method  entirely  new  to  do  himfelf  juflice.  He  put 
6  him® 
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ftrttnc.  lumfelf  at  the  head  of  his  vi Morions  army,  and  marched 

w— v — -  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  hill  of  Alba, 
with  all  the  pomp  that  attended  triumphant  vi&ors  at 
Rome.  He  made  no  other  alteration  in  the  ceremony, 
but  that  of  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  in  dead  of  a 
crown  of  laurel,  and  this  on  account  of  his  having  de¬ 
feated  the  Corilcans  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  grove 
of  myrtles.  The  example  of  Papirius  was  afterwards 
followed  by  a  great  many  generals  to  whom  the  fenate 
1 71  refufed  triumphs. 

Illyricum  The  next  year,  when  M.  /Emilius  Barbula  and  M. 

fubdued.  junills  pera  were  confuls,  a  new  war  fprung  up  in  a 
kingdom  out  of  Italy.  lUyricum ,  properly  fo  called, 
which  bordered  upon  Macedon  and  Epirus,  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  a  woman  named  Teuta ,  the  widow 
of  king  Agron,  and  guardian  to  her  fon  Pinasus,  who 
was  under  age.  The  fuccefs  of  her  late  hufband  againft 
the  /Etolians  had  flufhed  her  to  fuch  a  degree,  that, 
Inftead  of  fettling  the  affairs  of  her  ward  in  peace,  fhe 
commanded  her  fubjecls  to  cruife  along  the  coaft,  feize 
all  the  fliips  they  met,  take  what  places  they  could,  and 
fpare  no  nation.  Her  pirates  had,  purfuant  to  her  or¬ 
ders,  taken  and  plundered  many  flips  belonging  to  the 
Roman  merchants ;  and  her  troops  were  then  befieging 
the  if  and  of  Ifla  in  the  Adriatic,  though  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  put  themfelves  under  the  proteSion  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Upon  the  complaints  therefore  of  the  Italian 
merchants,  and  to  proteA  the  people  of  Ifla,  the  fenate 
fent  two  ambafladors  to  the  Illyrian  queen,  Lucius  and 
Caius  Coruncanus,  to  demand  of  her  that  (he  would 
reflrain  her  fubjedls  from  infelling  the  fea  with  pirates. 
She  anfwered  them  haughtily,  that  fie  could  only  pro- 
mife  that  her  fubje&s  fhould  not  for  the  future  attack 
the  Romans  in  her  name,  and  by  public  authority  ; 
c<  but  as  for  any  thing  more,  it  is  not  cuftomary  with  us 
(faid  fhe)  to  lay  reflraints  on  our  fubjedls,  nor  will  we 
forbid  them  to  reap  tliofe  advantages  from  the  fea  which 
it  offers  them.”  Your  cuftoms  then  (replied  the  young- 
eft  of  the  ambafladors)  are  very  different  from  ours. 
At  Rome  wc  make  public  examples  of  thofe  fubjefls 
who  injure  others,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Teuta, 
we  can,  by  our  arms,  force  you  to  reform  the  abufes  of 
your  bad  government.”  Thefe  unfeafonable  threaten- 
ings  provoked  Teuta,  who  was  naturally  a  proud  and  im¬ 
perious  woman,  to  fucli  a  degree,  that,  without  regard 
to  the  right  of  nations,  fie  caufed  the  ambafladors  to 
be  murdered  on  their  return  home. 

When  fo  notorious  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  was  known  at  Rome,  the  people  demanded  ven¬ 
geance;  and  the  fenate  having  firft  honoured  the  manes 
of  the  ambafladors,  by  ere&ing,  as  was  ufual  in  fuch 
cafes,  fl atues  three  feet  high  to  their  memory,  ordered 
a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  troops  raifed,  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition.  But  now  Teuta,  reflecting  on  the 
enormity  of  her  proceedings,  fent  an  embafly  to  Rome, 
affuring  die  fenate  that  fhe  had  no  hand  in  the  murder 
of  the  ambafladors,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  to  the 
republic  thofe  who  had  committed  that  barbarous  af- 
faflination.  The  Romans  being  at  that  time  threaten¬ 
ed^  with  a  war  from  the  Gauls,  were  ready  to  accept 
this  fatisfadion  :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Illyrian  fleet 
having  gained  fome  advantage  over  that  of  the  Achas- 
ans,  and  taken  the  ifland  of  Corcyra  near  Epirus,  this 
iucceis  made  Teuta  believe  herfelf  invincible,  and  for¬ 
get  the  promife  fhe  had  made  to  the  Romans  :  nay,  fhe 
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fent  her  fleet  to  feize  on  the  ifland  of  Ifla,  which  the  Rome. 
Romans  bad  taken  under  their  protection.  ~~ - 

Hereupon  the  confuls  for  the  new  year,  P.  Pofthu- 
mius  Albinus  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centnmalus,  embarked 
/or  Illyricum;  Fulvius  havingthe  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  confifted  of  ioo  galleys;  and  Pofthumius  of  the 
land  forces,  which  amounted  to  20,000  foot,  befides  a 
fmali  body  of  horie.  Fulvius  appeared  with  his  fleet 
before  Corcyra  in  the  Adriatic,  and  was  put  in  pof- 
feflion  both  of  the  ifland  and  city  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  governor  of  the  place  for  Queen  Teuta.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  Demetrius  found  means  to  make  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Apollonia  drive  out  the  Illyrian  garrifon, 
and  admit  into  their  city  the  Roman  troops.  As  Apol¬ 
lonia  was  one  of  the  keys  of  Illyricum  on  the  fide  of 
Macedon,  the  confuls,  who  had  hitherto  a&ed  jointly, 
no  fooner  faw  themfelves  in  poflefflon  of  it  than  they 
feparated,  the  fleet  cruiflng  along  the  coaft,  and  the 
army  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  queen’s  domi¬ 
nions.  The  Andyoeans,  Parthini,  and  Atintanes,  vo¬ 
luntarily  fubmitted  to  Pofthumius,  being  induced  by 
the  perfuafions  of  Demetrius  to  fhake  off  the  Illyrian 
yoke.  The  conful  being  now  in  poflefflon  of  moil  of 
the  inland  towns,  returned  to  the  coaft,  where,  with 
the  afliflance  of  the  fleet,  he  took  many  ftroug- holds, 
among  which  was  Nutria,  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon  ;  fo  that  it  made  a  vi¬ 
gorous  defence,  the  Romans  having  loft  before  it  a  great 
many  private  men,  feveral  legionary  tribunes,  and  one 
quacflor.  However,  this  lofs  was  repaired  by  the  ta¬ 
king  of  40  Illyrian  veflels,  which  were  returning  home 
laden  with  booty.  At  length  the  Roman  fleet  appeared 
before  Ifla,  which,  by  Teuta’s  order,  was  Hill  elofely 
befiegcd,  notwithftanding  the  loflcs  fhe  had  fuftained. 
However,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the 
Illyrians  difperfed  ;  but  the  Pharians,  who  ferved  among 
them,  followed  the  example  of  their  countryman  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  joined  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  Iflaiii  rea¬ 
dily  fubmitted. 

In  the  mean  time  Sp.  Corvilius  and  Q^Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  being  raifed  to  the  confulate  a  fecond  time,  Poft¬ 
humius  was  recalled  from  Illyricum,  and  refufed  a  tri¬ 
umph  for  having  been  too  prodigal  of  the  Roman  blood 
at  the  flege  of  Nutria.  His  colleague  Fulvius  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  land  forces  in  his  room,  in 
quality  of  proeonful.  Hereupon  Teuta,  who  had  foun¬ 
ded  great  hopes  on  the  change  of  the  confuls,  retired  to 
one  of  her  itrong-holds  called  Rhizor,  and  from  thence 
early  in  the  fpring  fent  an  embafly  to  Rome.  The  fe¬ 
nate  refufed  to  treat  with  her ;  but  granted  the  young 
king  a  peace  upon  the  following  conditions  :  1 .  That 
he  fhould  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  republic.  2.  That 
he  fhould  furrender  part  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  3.  That  he  fhould  never  fuffer  above  three  of 
his  fliips  of  war  at  a  time  to  fail  beyond  Lyflus,  a  town 
on  the  confines  of  Macedon  and  Illyricum.  The  places 
he  yielded  to  the  Romans  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  were 
the  iflands  of  Corcyra*  Ifla,  and  Pharos,  the  city  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  the  country  of  the  Atintanes.  Soon 
after  Teuta,  either  out  of  fliame,  or  compelled  by  a  fe- 
cret  article  of  the  treaty,  abdicated  the  regency,  and 
Demetrius  fucceeded  her..  jj% 

Before  this  war  was  ended,  the  Romans  were  alarm-  The  Gauls 
ed  by  new  motions  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  great  progrefs0^ 
which  the  Carthaginians  made  in  Spain.  At  this  time  ^  (ubcL- 
3  A  alfo  ed. 
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Home.  alio  tKc  fears  of  the  people  were  excited  by  a  prophecy  ftrious  as 
— v-*—'  faid  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Sybilline  books*  that  the 
Gauls  and  Greeks  fhould  one  day  be  in  poffeffion  of 
Rome.  This  prophecy,  however,  the  fenate  found  means 
to  elude,  as  they  pretended,  by  burying  two  Gauls  and 
two  Greeks  alive,  and  then  telling  the  multitude  that 
the  Gauls  and  Greeks  were  now  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Rome.  The  difficulties  which  fuperftition  had  raifed 
being  thus  furmounted,  the  Romans  made  vaft  prepara¬ 
tions  againH  the  Gauls,  whom  they  feem  to  have  dread¬ 
ed  above  all  other  nations.  Some  fay  that  the  number 
of  forces  raifed  by  the  Romans  on  thisoccafion  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  fewer  than  8co,ooo  men.  01  this  incredible 
multitude  248,000  foot  and  26,000  horfe  were  Ro¬ 
mans  or  Campanians  ;  neverthelefs,  the  Gauls,  with  only 
^0,000  foot  and  20,000  horfe,  forced  a  paffage  through 
Hetrnria,  and  took  the  road  towards  Rome.  Here 
they  had  the  good  fortune  at  firH  to  defeat  one  of  the 
Roman  armies;  but  being  foon  after  met  by  two  others, 
they  were  utterly  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  more  than 
50,000  of  their  number.  The  Romans  then  entered 
their  country,  which  they  cruelly  ravaged;  but  a  plague 
breaking  out  in  their  army,  obliged  them  to  return 
home,.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  war,  in  which 
thofe  Gauls  who  inhabited  Infubria  and  Liguria  were 
totally  fubdued,  and  their  country  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  Thefe  conqueHs  were  followed  by  that  of 
Iflria  ;  Dimalum,  a  city  of  importance  in  IUyricum  ; 
and  Pharos,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic  fea. 

The  fecond  Punic  war  for  fome  time  retarded  the 
conquefls  of  the  Romans,  and  even  threatened  their 
Hate  with  entire  definition  ;  but  Hannibal  being  at 
lafl  recalled  from  Italy,  and  entirely  defeated  at  Zama, 
they  made  peace  upon  fuch  advantageous  terms  as  gave 
them  an  entire  fuperiority  over  that  republic,  which 
they  not  long  after  entirely  fub  verted,  as  has  been  re¬ 
lated  in  the  hiflory  of  Carthage. 

The  fuccefsful  iffiue  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  had 
greatly  increafed  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 

They  were  now  mailers  of  all  Sicily,  th%  Mediterra¬ 
nean  iflands,  and  great  part  of  Spain  ;  and,  through 
the  difienfions  of  the  Aliatic  Hates  with  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  a  pretence  was  now  found  for  carrying  their 
arms  into  thefe  parts.  The  Gauls  in  the  mean  time, 
however,  continued  their  incurfions,  but  now  ceafed  to 
be  formidable ;  while  the  kings  of  Macedon,  through 
mifeonduft,  were  firH  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  difadvan- 
tageous  peace,  and  at  laH  totally  fubdued  (fee  Mace¬ 
don).  The  redu£lion  of  Macedon  was  foon  followed 
by  that  of  all  Greece,  either  by  the  name  of  allies  or 
otherwife  :  while  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  whom  Han¬ 
nibal  fled  for  protection,  by  an  unfuccefsful  war  firH 
gave  the  Romans  a  footing  in  Afia  (fee  Syria).  The 
Spaniards  and  Gauls  continued  to  be  the  moH  obHinate 
enemies.  The  former,  particularly,  were  rather  exter¬ 
minated  than  reduced  ;  and  even  this  required  the  ut- 
moH  care  and  vigilance  of  Scipio  iEmilianus,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Carthage,  to  execute.  See  Spain  and  Nu- 
mantia. 

Thus  the  Romans  attained  to  a  height  of  power  fu- 
perior  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world  ;  but  now  a  fe- 
x^4  dition  broke  out,  which  we  may  fay  was  never  termina- 
Sedition  of  ted  but  with  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  This  had 
IhcGracchi.  Jts  origin  from  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  defeen- 
ded  from  a  family  which,  though  plebeian,  was  as  illu- 
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father  had  Rome. 

been  twice  raifed  to  the  confulate,  was  a  great  general,  - 

and  had  honoured  with  two  triumphs.  But  he 
was  flill  more  renowned  for  his  domeHic  virtues  and  pro¬ 
bity,  than  for  his  birth  or  valour.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  firH  Africanus,  faid  to  be  the  pattern 
of  her  fex,  and  the  prodigy  of  her  age  ;  and  had  by 
her  feveral  children,  of  whom  three  only  arrived  to  ma¬ 
turity  of  age,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
a  daughter  named  Scmprotita ,  who  was  married  to  the 
fecond  Africanus.  Tiberius,  the  eldeft,  was  deemed 
the  moH  accomplifhed  youth  in  Rome,  with  refpeCl  to 
the  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind.  His  extraordina¬ 
ry  talents  were  heightened  by  a  noble  air,  an  engaging 
countenance,  and  all  thofe  winning  graces  of  nature 
which  recommend  merit.  He  made  his  firH  campaigns 
under  his  brother-in-law,  and  diflinguiffied  himfelf  on 
all  occafions  by  his  courage,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his 
conduCl.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  applied  him. 
felf  to  the  Hudy  of  eloquence  \  and  at  30  years  old 
was  accounted  the  beH  orator  of  his  age.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  been  for¬ 
merly  conful  and  cenfor,  and  was  then  prince  of  the  fe¬ 
nate.  %  He  continued  for  fome  time  in  the  fentiments 
both  of  his  own  and  his  wife’s  family,  and  fnpported 
the  interefls  of  the  patricians  ;  but  without  openly  at¬ 
tacking  the  popular  faction.  He  was  the  chief  author 
and  negociator  of  that  fhameful  neceffary  peace  with 
the  Numantines  ;  which  the  fenate,  with  the  utmoH  in- 
jnftice,  difannulled,  and  condemned  the  conful,  the  qux- 
Hor,  and  all  the  officers  who  had  figned  it,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  Numantines  (fee  Numantia).  The 
people  indeed,  out  of  eHeem  for  Gracchus,  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  be  facrificed  :  but,  however,  he  had  juH 
reafon  to  complain,  both  of  the  fenate  and  people* 
for  paffing  fo  fcandalous  a  decree  againH  his  general 
and  himfelf,  and  breaking  a  treaty  whereby  the  lives  of 
fo  many  citizens  had  been  faved.  But  as  the  fenate 
had  chiefly  promoted  fuch  bafe  and  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings,  he  refolved  in  due  time  ta  fhow  his  refent- 
ment  againH  the  party  which  had  contributed  moH  to 
his  difgrace. 

In  order  to  this,  he  Hood  for  the  tribunefhip  of  the 
people  ;  which  he  no  fooner  obtained,  than  he  refolved 
to  attack  the  nobility  in  the  moH  tender  part.  They 
had  ufurped  lands  unjuHly  ;  cultivated  them  by  flaves* 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  ;  and  had  lived  for 
about  250  years  in  open  defiance  to  the  Licinian  law, 
by  which  it  was  enabled  that  no  citizen  fhould  poffefs 
more  than  500  acres.  This  law  Tib.  Gracchus  refol¬ 
ved  to  revive,  and  by  that  means  revenge  himfelf  on 
the  patricians.  But  it  was  not  revenge  alone  which 
prompted  him  to  embark  in  fo  dangerous  an  attempt. 

It  is  pretended,  that  his  mother  Cornelia  animated  him 
to  undertake  fomething  worthy  both  of  his  and  her  fa¬ 
mily.  The  reproaches  of  his  mother,  the  authority  of 
fome  great  men,  namely  of  his  father-in-law  Appius 
Claudius,  of  P.  CrafTus  the  pontifex  maxlmus ,  and  of 
Mutius  Scsevola,  the  rnoH  learned  civilian  in  Rome,  and 
his  natural  third  after  glory,  joined  with  an  eager  defire 
of  revenge,  confpired  to  draw  him  into  this  moH  un¬ 
fortunate  fcheme.  17  5 

The  law,  as  he  firH  drew  it  up,  was  very  mild  :  for  A  new  law 
it  only  enabled,  that  thofe  whopoffefTed  more  than  500ProP°kdk? 
acres  of  land  fhould  part  with  the  overplus ;  and  thatGracc 
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Ro  ne»  tile  full  value  of  the  faid  lands  Ihould  be  paid  them  out 
~ of  the  public  treafury.  The  lands  thus  purchafed  by 
the  public  were  to  be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens; 
and  cultivated  either  by  themfelves  or  by  freemen,  who 
were  upon  the  fpot.  Tiberius  allowed  every  child  of  a 
family  to  hold  250  acres  in  his  own  name,  orer  and 
above  vvhat  was  allowed  to  the  father.  Nothing  could 
be  more  mild  than  this  new  law ;  fince  by  the  Licmian 
he  might  have  abfolutely  deprived  the  rich  of  thfe  lands 
they  unjuftly  poffeffed,  and  made  them  accountable  for 
the  profits  they  had  received  from  them  during  their 
long  poffeffion.  But  the  rich  patricians  could  not  fo 
much  as  bear  the  name  of  the  Licinian  law,  though 
thus  qualified.  Thofe  chiefly  of  the  fenatorial  and  eque- 
flrian  order  exclaimed  againft  it,  and  were  continually 
mounting  the  roftra  one  after  another,  in  order  to  dif- 
fuade  the  people  from  accepting  a  law  which,  they 
faid,  wrould  raife  difturbances,  that  might  prove  more 
dangerous  than  the  evils  which  Tiberius  pretended  to 
redrefs  by  the  promulgation  of  it.  Thus  the  zealous 
tribune  was  obliged  day  after  day  to  enter  the  lifts  with 
frefh  adverfaries  ;  but  he  ever  got  the  better  of  them 
both  in  point  of  eloquence  and  argument. 

The  people  were  charmed  to  hear  him  maintain  the 
canfe  of  the  unfortunate  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  the  higheft  commendations.  The  rich 
therefore  had  recourfe  to  violence  and  calumny,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deftroy,  or  at  leaft  to  diferedit,  the  tribune.  It 
is  faid  they  hired  affalfins  to  difpatch  him  ;  but  they 
could  not  put  their  wicked  defign  in  execution,  Grac¬ 
chus  being  always  attended  to  and  from  the  roftra  by 
a  guard  of  about  4000  men.  His  adverfaries  therefore 
endeavoured  to  ruin  his  reputation  by  the  blacked  ca¬ 
lumnies.  They  gave  out  that  he  aimed  at  monarchy  ; 
and  publifhed  pretended  plots  laid  for  crowning  him 
Jcing.  But  the  people,  without  giving  ear  to  fuch 
groundlefs  reports,  made  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to  en¬ 
courage  their  tribune,  who  was  hazarding  both  his  life 
and  reputation  for  their  fakes. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  this  law  was  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  people  affembled  in  the  co- 
mitium,  Gracchus  began  with  haranguing  the  mighty 
croud  which  an  affair  of  fuch  importance  had  brought 
together  both  from  the  city  and  country.  In  his  fpeech 
he  fliowed  the  juftice  of  the  law  with  fo  much  elo¬ 
quence,  made  fo  moving  a  defeription  of  the  miferies 
of  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  and  at  the  fame  time  fet 
forth  in  fuch  odious  colours  the  ufurpation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  and  the  immenfe  riches  which  the  avarice 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  the  great  had  raked  together, 
that  the  people,  tranfported  with  fury,  demanded  with 
loud  cries  the  'billets,  that  they  might  give  their  fuf- 
frages.  Then  Gracchus,  finding  the  minds  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens  in  that  warmth  and  emotion  which  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  defign,  ordered  the  law  to  be 
read. 

Cppofed  by  But  unluckily  one  of  the  tribunes,  by  name  Marcus 

the  tribune  Ofiavius  Carina,  who  had  always  profeffed  a  great 
v  avjua.  : £r£end.{hip  for  Gracchus,  having  been  gained  over  by 
the  patricians,  declared  againft  the  proceedings  of  his 
friend  and  colleague  ;  and  pronounced  the  word  which 
had  been  always  awful  in  the  mouth  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  Veto,  “  I  forbid  it.”  As  OCIavius  was  a  man 
©f  an  unblameable  channfter,  and  had  hitherto  been 
very  zealous  for  the  publication  of  the  law,  Graccjius 


was  greatly  furprifed  at  this  unexpe&ed  oppofitlon  from  Rome, 
his  friend.  However,  he  kept  his  temper,  and  only  de- 
fired  the  people  to  affemble  again  the  next  day  to  hear 
their  two  tribunes,  One  in  defence  of,  the  other  fin  op- 
pofition  to,  the  law  propofed.  The  people  met  at  the 
time  appointed  ;  when  Gracchus  addreffmg  him&lf  to 
his  colleague,  conjured  him  by  the  mutual  duties  of 
their  function,  and  by  the  bonds  of  their  ancient  friend- 
fhip,  not  to  oppofe  the  good  of  the  people,  whom  they 
were  bound  in  honour  to  protedl  againft  the  ufurpation 
of  the  great :  nay,  taking  his  colleague  afide,  he  addref-  . 
fed  him  thus,  “  Perhaps  you  are  perfonally  concerned 
to  oppofe  this  law ;  if  fo,  I  mean,  if  you  have  more 
than  the  five  hundred  acres,  I  myfelf,  poor  as  I  am,  en¬ 
gage  to  pay  you  in  money  what  you  will  lofe  in  land.” 

But  OCIavius,  either  ont  of  fhame,  or  from  a  principle 
of  honour,  continued  immoveable  in  the  party  he  had 
embraced. 

Gracchus  therefore  had  recourfe  to  another  expe¬ 
dient  ;  which  was  to  fufpend  all  the  magiftrates  in 
Rome  from  the  execution  of  their  offices.  It  was  law¬ 
ful  for  any  tribune  to  take  this  ftep,  when  the  palling 
of  the  law  which  he  propofed  was  prevented  by  mere 
chicanery".  After  this,  he  affembled  the  people  anew, 
and  made  a  fecond  attempt  to  fucceed  in  his  defign. 

When  all  things  were  got  ready  for  colledling  the  iuf- 
frages,  the  rich  privately  conveyed  away  the  urns  in 
which  the  tablets  were  kept.  This  kindled  the  tri¬ 
bune’s  indignation,  and  the  rage  of  the  people.  The 
comitium  was  like  to  become  a  field  of  battle,  when 
two  venerable  fenators,  Manlius  and  Fulvius,  very  fea- 
fonably  interpofed  ;  and  throwing  themfelves  at  the  tri¬ 
bune’s  feet,  prevailed  upon  him  to  fubrnit  his  law  to 
the  judgment  of  the  confcript  fathers.  This  was  ma¬ 
king  the  fenators  judges  in  their  own  caufe  :  but  Grac¬ 
chus  thought  the  law  fo  undeniably  juft,  that  he  could 
not  perfuade  himfelf  that  they  would  rejedl  it ;  and  if 
they-  did,  he  knew  that  the  incenfed  multitude  would 
no  longer  keep  any  meafures  with  them. 

The  fenate,  who  wanted  nothing  but  to  gain  time, 
affected  delays,  and  came  to  no  refolution.  There  were 
indeed  fome  among  them,  who,  out  of  a  principle  of 
equity",  were  for  paying  fome  regard  to  the  complaints 
of  the  tribune,  and  for  facrificing  their  own  intereft  to 
the  relief  of  the  diftreffed.  But  the  far  greater  part 
would  not  hear  of  any  compofition  whatfoever.  Here¬ 
upon  Gracchus  brought  the  affair  anewbefore  the  people, 
and  earneftly  intreated  his  colleague  OCtavius  to  drop  his 
oppofition,  in  coinpafiion  to  the  many"  unfortunate  people 
for  whom  lie  interceded.  He  put  him  in  mind  of  their 
ancient  friendftiip,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  affection¬ 
ately  embraced  him.  But  ftill  O&avius  was  inflexible. 
Hereupon  Gracchus  refolved  to  deprive  OCtavius  of  his 
tribuneftrip,  fince  he  alone  obftinately  withftood  the  de- 
fires  of  the  whole  body  of  fo  great  a  people.  Having 
therefore  affembled  the  people,  he  told  them,  that  fince 
his  colleague  and  he  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  the 
republic  iuffered  by  their  divifion,  it  was  the  province 
of  the  tribes  affembled  in  comil ia  to  re-eftablifh  con¬ 
cord  among  their  tribunes.  14  If  the  caufe  I  maintain 
(faid  he)  be,  in  your  opinion,  nnjuft,  I  am  ready  to 
give  up  my  feat  in  the  college.  On  the  contrary-,  if 
you  judge  me  worthy  of  being  continued  in  your  fer- 
vice  in  this  ftation,  deprive  him  of  the  tribunefhip  who 
alone  •bftrucls  my  wiflies.  As  foon  as  you  fhall  have 
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Rome  nominated  one  to  fucceed  him,  the  law  will  pafs  with- 
out  oppofition.”  Having  thus  fpoken,he  difmiffed  the 
affembly,  after  having  fammoned  them  to  meet  again 
the  next  day. 

And  now  Gracchus,  being  foured  with  the  oppofition 
he  had  met  with  from  the  rich,  and  from  his  obftinate 
colleague,  and  being  well  apprifed  that  the  law  would 
pafs  in  any  form  in  which  he  fhould  think  fit  to  pro- 
pofe  it,  refolved  to  revive  it  as  it  was  at  firft  palled, 
without  abating  any  thing  of  its  fe verity.  There  was 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  children  in  families  ;  or 
reimburfement  promifed  to  thofe  who  {hould  part  with 
the  lands  they  poffeffed  above  500  acres.  The  next  day 
the  people  being  affembled  in  vail  crowds  on  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafion,  Gracchus  made  frelh  applications 
to  Odtavius,  but  to  no  purpofe;  he  obftinately  perfifted 
in  his  oppofition.  Then  Gracchus  turning  to  the  people, 
Judge  y°u>  (foid  he),  which  of  us  deferves  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  office.”  At  thefe  words  the  firft  tribe 
-voted,  and  declared  for  the  depofition  of  Odlavius.  Up¬ 
on  which  Gracchus,  fnfpending  the  ardour  of  the  tribes, 
made  another  effort  to  bring  over  his  opponent  by  gentle 
methods.  But  all  his  endeavours  proving  ineffectual, 
the  other  tribes  went  -on  to  vote  in  their  turns,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  firft.  Of  35  tribes,  17  had 
already  declared  againft  Odlavius,  and  the  1  8th  was  juft 
going  to  determine  the  affair,  when  Gracchus,  being 
willing  to  try  once  more  whether  he  could  reclaim  his 
colleague,  fufpended  the  cohering  of  the  fuffrages;  and 
.addrefling  OCtavius  in  the  moft  prefiing  terms,  conjured 
him  not  to  expofe  himfelf,  by  his  obftinacy,  to  fo  great 
a  difgrace,  nor  to  give  him  the  grief  of  having  call  a 
177  blemifh  upon  his  colleague  and  friend,  which  neither 

^fed 'and"  ^me  n°r  mer^  wou^  ever  wl*Pe  off*  O&avius,  how- 
the^aw*1^  ever>  continuing  obftinate,  was  depofed,  and  the  law 
paffed  as  Gracchus  had  propofed  it  the  laft  time. 
The  depofed  tribune  was  dragged  from  the  roftra  by 
the  incenfed  multitude,  who  would  have  infulted  him 
further,  had  not  the  fenators  and  his  friends  facilitated 
his  efcape. 

The  Licinian  law  being  thus  revived  with  one  con- 
fent  both  by  the  city  and  country  tribes,  Gracchus 
caufed  the  people  to  appoint  triumvirs,  or  three  con> 
miflioners,  to  haften  its  execution.  In  this  commifiion 
the  people  gave  Gracchus  the  firft  place  ;  and  he  had 
intereft  enough  to  get  his  father-in-law  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius,  and  his  brother  Caius  Gracchus,  appointed  his 
colleagues.  Thefe  three  fpent  the  whole  fummer  in 
travelling  through  all  the  Italian  provinces,  to  examine 
what  lands  were  held  by  any  perfon  above  500  acres,  in 
order  to  divide  them  among  the  poor  citizens.  When 
Gracchus  returned  from  his  progrefs,  he  found,  by  the 
death  of  his  chief  agent,  that  his  abfence  had  not  aba¬ 
ted  either  the  hatred  of  the  rich,  or  the  love  of  the  poor, 
toward  him.  As  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  deceafed 
had  been  poifoned,  the  tribune  took  this  occafion  to 
apply  himfelf  again  to  his  protectors,  and  implore  their 
afiiftance  againft  the  violence  and  treachery  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  populace,  more  attached  after  this  accident 
to  their  hero  than  ever,  declared  they  would  ftand  by 
him  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood ;  and  this  their  zeal 
encouraged  him  to  add  a  new  claufe  to  the  law,  viz. 
that  the  commiflioners  fhould  likewife  inquire  what 
lands  had  been  ufurped  from  the  republic.  This  was 
touching  the  fenators  in  a  moft  tender  point ;  for  moft 


paffed. 


of  them  had  appropriated  to  themfelves  lands  belonging  Rome. 

to  the  republic.  But  after  all,  the  tribune,  upon  a  ftrift  - v— ' 

inquiry,  found  that  the  lands  taken  from  the  rich  would 
not  be  enough  to  content  all  the  poor  citizens.  But 
the  following  accident  eafed  him  of  this  difficulty,  and 
enabled  him  to  ftop  the  murmurs  of  the  malcontents 
among  the  people. 

Attalus  Philometer,  king  of  Pergamus,  having  be-  fhetrea- 
queathed  his  dominions  and  effedls  to  the  Romans,  Eu-fures  of  At- 
demus  the  Pergamean  brought  his  treafures  to  Rome talu'  di* 
at  this  time;  and  Gracchus  immediately  got  a  new  lawVlde^^e 
paffed,  enatb'ng,  that  this  money  Ihould  be  divided™. pie  by 
among  the  poor  citizens  who  could  not  have  lands  ;  Gracchus* 
and  that  the  difpofal  of  the  revenues  of  Pergamus 
(honld  not  be  in  the  fenate,  but  in  the  comitia.  By 
thefe  fteps  Gracchus  moft  effe&ually  humbled  the  fe¬ 
nate;  who,  in  order  to  difcredit  him  among  the  people, 
gave  out  that  Eudemus,  who  had  brought  the  king’s 
will  to  Rome,  had  left  with  Gracchus  the  royal  diadem 
and  mantle  of  Attalus,  which  the  law-making  tribune 
was  to  ufe  when  he  fhould  be  proclaimed  king  of  Rome. 

But  thefe  reports  only  ferved  to  make  Gracchus  be 
more  upon  his  guard,  and  to  iufpire  the  people  with 
an  implacable  hatred  againft  the  rich  who  were  the 
authors  of  them.  Gracchus  being  now,  by  his  power 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  abfoxute  mailer  of  their 
fuffrages,  formed  a  defign  of  railing  his  father-in-law 
Appius  Claudius  to  the  confulate  next  year,  of  promo¬ 
ting  his  brother  Cains  to  the  tribunefhip,  and  getting 
himfelf  continued  in  the  fame  office.  The  laft  was 
what  moft  nearly  concerned  him  ;  his  perfon,  as  long 
as  he  was  in  office,  being  facred  and  inviolable.  A? 
the  fenate  was  very  adlive  in  endeavouring  to  get  fuck 
only  eledled  into  the  college  of  tribunes  as  were  enemies 
to  Gracchus  and  his  fadlion,  the  tribune  left  no  ftone 
unturned  to  fecure  his  eledlion.  He  told  the  people, 
that  the  rich  had  refolved  to  affafiinate  him  as  foon  as 
he  was  out  of  his  office ;  he  appeared  in  mourning,  as 
was  the  cultom  in  the  greateft  calamities ;  and  bringing 
his  children,  yet  young,  into  the  forum,  recommended 
them  to  the  people  in  fuch  terms,  as  fiiowed  that  he 
defpaired  of  his  own  prefervation.  At  this  fight  the 
populace  returned  no  anfvver,  but  by  outcries  and  me¬ 
naces  againft  the  rich. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  eledlion  of  new 
tribunes  came,  the  people  were  ordered  to  affemble  in 
the  capitol  in  the  great  court  before  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  The  tribes  being  met,  Gracchus  produced  his 
petition,  intreating  the  people  to  continue  him  one  year 
longer  in  the  office  of  tribune,  in  confideration  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed,  the  rich  having 
vowed  his  deftru&ion  as  foon  as  his  perfon  fliould  be  no 
more  facred.  This  was  indeed  an  unufual  requeft,  it 
having  been  long  cuftomary  not  to  continue  any  tribune 
in  his  office  above  a  year.  However,  the  tribes  began 
to  vote,  and  the  two  firft  declared  for  Gracchus.  Here¬ 
upon  the  rich  made  great  clamours;  which  terrified 
Rubrius  Varro,  who  prefided  in  the  college  of  tribunes 
that  day,  to  fucli  a  degree,  that  he  refigned  his  place  to 
Q^Mummius,  who  offered  to  prefide  in  his  room.  But 
this  raifed  a  tumult  among  the  tribunes  themfelves  ;  fo 
that  Gracchus  wifely  difmiffed  the  affembly,  and  order¬ 
ed  them  to  meet  again  the  next  day. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  being  fenfibk  of  what 
importance  it  was  to  them  to  preferve  the  life  of  fo 
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ne»  powerful  a  protedlor,  not  only  conduced  Kim  home, 
r“"~'  but  watched  by  turns  all  night  at  his  door.  Next 
morning  by  break  of  day,  Gracchus  having  affem- 
bled  Ins  friends,  led  them  from  his  houfe,  and  pofted 
one  half  of  them  in  the  comitium,  while  he  went  up 
himfelf  with  the  other  to  the  capitoh  As  foon  as  he 
appeared,  the  people  faluted  him  with  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy.  But  fcarce  was  he  placed  in  his  tribunal, 
when  F ulvius  Flaccus  a  fenator,  and  friend  to  Grac¬ 
chus,  breaking  through  the  crowd,  came  up  to  him, 
and  gave  him  notice,  that  the  fenators,  who  were  af- 
fembled  in  the  temple  of  Faith,  which  almoft  touched 
that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  had  confpired  again  11  his 
9  .  life,  and  were  refolved  to  attack  him  openly  on  his 
•»ainftvery  tr*kunal.  Hereupon  Gracchus  tucked  up  his 
®  robe,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  for  a  battle  ;  and,  after 
his  example,  Tome  of  his  party,  feizing  the  Haves  of 
the  apparitors,  prepared  to  defend  themfelvcs,  and  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Thefe  preparations  terrified  the 
other  tribunes ;  who  immediately  abandoned  their 
places  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd  ;  while  the  priefts  ran  to  (hut  the  gates  of  the 
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temple,  for  fear  of  its  being  profaned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  friends  of  Gracchus,  who  were  difperfed  by 
parties  in  different  places,  cried  out,  IVe  are  ready  ; 
IV hat  miifl  we  do  P  Gracchus,  whofe  voice  could  not 
be  heard  by  all  his  adherents  on  account  of  the  tu¬ 
mult,  the  clamours,  and  the  confufed  cries  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parties,  put  his  hand  to  his  head;  which  was 
the  fignal  agreed  on  to  prepare  for  battle.  But  fome 
of  his  enemies,  putting  a  malicious  conftrudlien  upon 
that  gefture,  immediately  flew  to  the  fenate,  and  told 
the  fathers,  that  the  feditious  tribune  had  called  for 
the  crown,  to  be  put  upon  his  head.  Hereupon  the 
fenators,  fancying  they  already  faw  the  king  of  Perga- 
mus’s  diadem  on  the  tribune’s  head,  and  the  royal 
mantle  on  his  (boulders,  refolved  to  give  the  conful 
leave  to  arm  his  legions,  treat  the  friends  of  Gracchus 
as  enemies,  and  turn  the  comitium  into  a  field  of 
battle. 

But  the  conful  Mutius  Scasvola,  t who  was  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  moderate  man,  refufed  to  be  the  inftrument 
of  their  rafh  revenge,  and  to  difhonour  his  confulate 
with  the  maffacre  of  a  difarmed  people.  As  Calpur- 
liius  Pifo,  the  other  conful,  was  then  in  Sicily,  the 
moil  turbulent  among  the  fenators  cried  out,  “  Since 
one  of  our  confuls  is  abfent,  and  the  other  betrays 
the  republic,  let  us  do  ourfelves  juftice  ;  let  us  imme¬ 
diately  go  and  demolifh  with  our  own  hands  this  idol 
of  the  peopled ’  Scipio  Nafica,  who  had  been  all 
along  for  violent  meafures,  inveighed  bitteily  againft 
the  conful  for  refilling  to  fuccour  the  republic  in  her 
greatell  diftrefs.  Scipio  Nafica  was  the  great  grand- 
fon  of  Cneius  Scipio,  the  uncle  of  the  firft  Afrieanus, 
and  confequently  coufin  to  the  Gracchi  by  their  mo¬ 
ther  Cornelia.  But  neverthelefs  not  one  of  the  fenators 
betrayed  a  more  irreconcileable  hatred  againft  the  tri¬ 
bune  than  he.  When  the  prudent  conful  refufed  to  arm 
his  legions,  and  put  the  adherents  of  Gracchus  to  death 
contrary  to  the  ufual  forms  of  juftice,  he  fet  no  bounds 
to  his  fury,  but,  riling  up  from  his  place,  cried  out  like 
a  madman,  “  Since  our  conful  betrays  us,  let  thofe  who 
love  the  republic  follow  me.”  Having  uttered  thefe 
words,  he  immediately  walked  out  of  the  temple,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  fenators. 


Nafica  threw  his  robe  over  his  fhoulders,  and  having  Rome, 
covered  his  head  with  it,  advanced  with  his  followers  “ 
into  the  crowd,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  company  of  ^  feuffle 
the  clients  and  friends  of  the  patricians,  armed  with  enfues,  in 
ftaves  and  clubs.  Thefe,  falling  indifferently  upon  all  which 
who  Hood  in  their  way,  difperfed  the  crowd.  Many  of?rAcfI'lAS 
Gracchus’s  party  took  to  their  heels;  and  in  that  tu*13  U 
mult  all  the  feats  being  overturned  and  broken,  Nafica, 
armed  with  the  leg  of  a  broken  bench,  knocked  down 
all  who  oppofed  him,  and  at  length  reached  Gracchus. 

One  of  his  party  feized  the  tribune  by  the  lappet  of  his 
robe  :  but  he,  quitting  his  gown,  fled  in  his  tunic  ;  and 
as  he  was  in  that  hurry  of  fpirits,  which  is  infeparablc 
from  fear,  leaping  over  the  broken  benches,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  flip  and  fall.  As  he  was  getting  up  again, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  ftunned  him  : 
then  his  adverfaries  rufliing  in  upon  him,  with  repeated 
blows  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Rome  was  by  his  death  delivered,  according  to  Ci¬ 
cero,  from  a  domeflic  enemy,  who  was  more  formidable 
to  her  than  even  that  Numantia,  which  had  firft  kindled' 
his  refentments.  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  born  with 
greater  talents,  or  more  capable  of  aggrandizing  him¬ 
felf,  and  doing  honour  to  his  country.  But  his  great 
mind,  his  manly  courage,  his  lively,  eafy,  and  power¬ 
ful  eloquence,  were,  fays  Cicero,  like  a  fword  in  the 
hands  of  a  madman.  Gracchus  abufed  them,  not  in 
fupporting  an  unjuft  caufe,  but  in  conducting  a  good 
one  with  too  much  violence.  He  went  fo  far  as  to 
make  fome  believe  that  he  had  really  fomething  in 
view  befidcs  the  intereft  of  the  people  whom  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  relieve  ;  and  therefore  fome  hiftorians  have 
reprefented  him  as  a  tyrant.  But  the  moft  judicious 
writers  clear  him  from  this  imputation,  and  aferibe  his 
firft  defign  of  reviving  the  Licinian  law  to  an  eager  de- 
fire  of  being  revenged  on  the  fenators  for  the  affront 
they  4iad  very  unjuftly  put  upon  him,  and  the  conful 
Mancinus,  as  we  have  hinted  above.  The  law  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  revive  had  an  air  of  juftice,  which  gave  a 
fan&ion  to  his  revenge,  without  calling  any  blemifh  on 
his  reputation.  iSi 

The  death  of  Gracchus  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  tu*Hls  friend^ 
mult..  Above  300  of  the  tribune’s  friends  loft  their maffacred* 
lives  in  the  fray  ;  and  their  bodies  were  thrown,  with 
that  of  Gracchus,  into  the  Tiber.  Nay,  the  fenate 
carried  their  revenge  beyond  the  fatal  day  which  had 
ftained  the  Capitol  with  Roman  blood.  They  fought 
for  all  the  friends  of  the  late  tribune,  and  without  any 
form  of  law  affafiinated  fome,  and  forced  others  into 
banifhment.  Caius  Billius,  one  of  the  moft  zealous  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  people,  was  feized  by  his  enemies,  and 
(hut  up  in  a  calk  with  fnakes  and  vipers,  where  he  mi- 
ferably  perifhed.  Though  the  laws  prohibited  any  ci¬ 
tizen  to  take  away  the  life  of  another  before  he  had 
been  legally  condemned,  Nafica  and  his  followers  were 
acquitted  by  the  fenate,  who  enadled  a  decree,  juftify- 
ing  all  the  cruelties  committed  againft  Gracchus  and 
his  adherents.  182 

Thefe  difturbances  were  for  a  fhort  time  interrupted  ?  he  di?ur- 
by  a  revolt  of  the  Haves  in  Sicily,  occalioned  by  the|^fcSm- 
cruelty  of  their  mafters  ;  but  they  being  foon  reduced,  ^ 
the  contefts  about  the  Semprontati  law ,  as  it  was  called, 
again  took  place.  Both  parties  were  determined  not 
to  yield  ;  and  therefore  the  moft  fatal  effe&s  enfued. 

The  firft  thing  of  confequence  was  the  death  of  Sci- 
7  pio< 
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Rome,  p lo  Africanus  the  Second,  who  was  privately  firangled 
"v -  in  his  bed  by  fome  of  the  jpartifans  of  the  plebeian  par¬ 

ty,  about  129  B.  C.  Caius  Gracchus,  brother  to  him 
who  had  been  formerly  killed,  not  only  undertook  the 
revival  of  the  Sempronian  law,  but  propofed  a  new  one, 
granting  the*  rights  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Italian 
allies,  who  could  receive  no  (hare  of  the  lands  divided  in 
confequence  of  the  Sempronian  law.  The  conferences 
of  this  were  much  w orfe  than  the  former ;  the  flame 
fpread  through  all  Italy  ;  and  the  nations  who  had  made' 
war  with  the  republic  in  its  infancy  again  commenced 
enemies  more  formidable  than  before.  Fregellae,  a  city 
of  the  Volfci,  revolted  :  but  being  fuddenly  attacked, 
•was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  was  rafed  to  the  ground-; 
which  quieted  matters  for  the  prefent.  -Gracchus, 
however,  Hill  continued  his  attempts  to  humble  the  fe- 
nate  and  the  reft  of  the  patrician  body :  the  ultimate 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  a  price  was  fet  on  his 
head,  and  that  of  Fulvius  his  .confederate,  no  lefs  than 
i8z  their  weight  in  gold,  to  any  one  who  fhould  bring  them 
'The  cu (lorn  to  Opimius  the  chief. of  the  patrician  party.  Thus  the 
.i»f  profcnp- cu^om  0f  profcription  was  begun  by  the  patricians,  of 
taon  cgun,wk*(q1  they  themfelves  Toon  had  enough.  Gracchus 
and  Fulvius  were  facrifi-ced,  but  the  diforders  of  the  re¬ 
public  were  not  fo  calily  cured. 

The  inundation  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  put  a 
flop  to  the  civil  difeords  for  fome  time  longer ;  but 
they  being  defeated,  as  related  under  the  articles  Cim¬ 
bri  and  Teutones,  nothing  prevented  the  troubles 
from  being  revived  with  greater  fury  than  before,  ex¬ 
cept  the  war  with  the  Sicilian  (laves,  which  had  again 
commenced  with  more  dangerous  circumftances  than 
ever.  But  this  war  being  totally  ended  about  99 
B.  C.  no  farther  obftacle  remained.  Marius,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  J  uguitha  *  and  the  Cimbri,  undertook  the 
caufe  of  the  plebeians  againd:  the  fenate  and  patricians. 
Having  aflociated  liimfelf  with  Apuleius  and  Glaucia, 
two  factions  men,  they  carried  tlieir  proceedings  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  an  open  rebellion  commenced,  and 
♦  Marius  liimfelf  was  obliged  to  a£t  againfl:  his  allies. 
Peace,  however,  was  for  the  prefent  reffored  by  the 
maffacre  of  Apuleius  and  Glaucia,  with  a  great  number 
of  their  followers  ;  upon  which  Marius  thought  proper 
to  leave  the  city. 

While  factious  men  thus  endeavoured  to  tear  the  re¬ 
public  in  pieces^  the  attempts  of  well-meaning  people 
to  heal  thofe  diviiions  ferved  only  to  involve  the  (late 
jn  calamities  Hill  more  grievous.  The  confuls  obferved, 
that  many  individuals  of  the  Italian  allies  lived  at 
Rome,  and  falfdy  pretended  to  be  Roman  citizens. 
By  means  of  them,  it  was  likewife  perceived,  that  the 
plebeian  party  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  its  power  ; 
as  the  votes  of  thefe  pretended  citizens  were  always  at 
the  fervice  of  the  tribunes.  The  confuls  therefore  got 
a  law  puffed,  commanding  all  thofe  pretended  citizens 
to  return  home.  This  was  fo  much  refented  by  the 
Italian  dates,  that  an  univerfal  defection  took  place.  A 
fcheme  was  then  formed  by  M.  Livius  Drufus,  a  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  to  reconcile  all  orders  of  men  ;  but 
183  this  only  made  matters  worfe,  and  procured  his  own  af- 
The  focial  faflination.  His  death  feemed  a  fignal  for  war.  The 
jsrar.  Marfl,  Peligni,  Samnites,  Campanians,  and  Luca- 
nians,  and  in  fliort  all  the  provinces  from  the  nver  Li- 
ris  to  the  Adriatic,  revolted  at  Once,  and  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  republic,  in  oppofltion  to  that  of  Rome. 


*  See  Nu- 


The  haughty  Romans  were  now  made  thoroughly  fen-  Rome. 
Able  that  they  were  not  invincible  :  they  were  defeated  —v—J 
in  almofl  every  engagement ;  and  mud  foon  have  yield¬ 
ed,  had  they  not  fallen  upon  a  method  of  dividing 
their  enemies.  A  law  was  paffed,  enacting,  that  all 
the  nations  in  Italy,  wliofe  alliance  with  Rome  was  in- 
difputable,  fhould  enjoy  the  right  of  Roman  citizens. 

This  drew  off  feveral  nations  from  the  alliance  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  Sylla  taking  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  Roman  armies,  fortune  foon  declared  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

The  fuccefs  of  Rome  againd  the  allies  ferved  only  to 
bring  greater  miferies  upon  herfelf.  Marius  and  Sylla 
became  rivals  ;  the  former  adhering  to  the  people,  and 
the  latter  to  the  patricians.  Marius  aflociated  with  one 
of  the  tribunes  named  Sulpitius  ;  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  raifed  fuch  didurbances,  that  Sylla  was  for¬ 
ced  to  retire  from  the  city.  Having  thus  driven  off 
his  rival,  Marins  got  himfelf  appointed  general  againd 
Mithridates  f  king  of  Pontus.;  but  the  (oldiers  refufed  t  ^ee  Fvn- 
to  obey  any  other  than  Sylla.  A  civil  war  immediate-  '• 
ly  enfued,  in  which  Marius  wras  driven  out  in  his  turn, 
and  a  price  fet  upon  his  head  and  that  of  Sulpitius, 
with  many  of  their  adherents.  Sulpitius  was  foon  fei- 
zed  and  killed  ;  but  Marius  made  his  efcape.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  cruelties  of  Sylla  rendered 
.him  obnoxious  both  to  the  fenate  and  people  ;  and  Cin- 
-na,  a  furious  partifan  of  the  Marian  fadlion,  being  cho- 
fen  conful,  cited  him  to  give  an  account -of  his  conduct. 

Upon  this  Sylla  thought  proper  to  fet  out  for  Alia  : 

Marius  was  recalled  from  Africa,  whither  he  had  fled  ; 
and  immediately  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  was  joined  by 
a  great  number  of  fhepherds,  (laves,  and  men  of  defpe- 
rate  fortunes  ;  fo  that  he  foon  law  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  conflderable  army.  1S4 

Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  whom  the  fenators  had  de-  Horrid 
pofed  and  driven  out  of  Rome,  folicited  and  obtained cru^hiy*  ^ 
a  powerful  army  from  the  allies;  and  being  joined  by 
Seitorius,  a  moft  able  and  experienced  general,  the  Mariusj&c* 
two,  in  conjunfHon  with  Marius,  advanced  towards  the 
capital ;  and  as  their  forces  daily  increafed,  a  fourth 
army  was  formed  under  the  command  of  Papirius  Car- 
bo.  The  fenate  raifed  fome  forces  to  defend  the  city  ; 
but  the  troops  being  vaftly  inferior  in  number,  and 
likewife  inclined  to  the  contrary  fide,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  open  their  gates  to  the  confederates.  Marius 
entered  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  guard,  compofed  of 
(laves,  whom  he  called  his  Bardueans,  and  whom  lie 
defigned  to  employ  in  revenging  himfelf  on  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  flrlt  order  he  gave  thefe  affafiins  was,  to 
murder  all  who  came  to  falute  him,  and  were  not  an- 
fwered  with  the  like  civility.  As  every  one  wTas  for¬ 
ward  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  newr  tyrant,  this  or¬ 
der  proved  the  deftru&ion  of  vaft  numbers.  At  lad 
thefe  Bardrieans  abandoned  themfelves  to  fuch  exceffes 
in  every  kind  of  vice,  that  Cinna  and  Seitorius  or¬ 
dered  their  troops  to  fall  upon  them  ;  which  being 
iiiftantly  put  in  execution,  they  were  all  cut  off  to  a 
man. 

By  the  deftru&ion  of  his  guards,  Marius  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  neceffity  of  taking  a  method  of  gratifying 
his  revenge  fomewhat  more  tedious,  though  equally 
effe&ual.  A  conference  was  held  between  the  four 
chiefs,  in  which  Marius  feemed  quite  frantic  with  rage. 

Seitorius  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  fury  ;  but,  being 
.8  over- 
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over-ruled  by  Cinna  and  Carbo,  a  refolution  was  taken 
to  murder  without  mercy  all  the  fenators  who  had  op- 
pofed  the  popular  faction.  This  was  immediately  put 
in  execution.  A  general  daughter  commenced,  which 
rafted  five  days,  and  during  which  the  greateft  part  of 
the  obnoxious  fenators  were  cut  off,  their  heads  lluck 
upon  poles  over-againfl  the  roftra,  and  their  bodies 
dragged  with  hooks  into  the  forum,  where  they  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  t  Sylla’s  houfe  was  de- 
molifhed,  his  goods  confifcated,  and  he  himfelf  declared 
an  enemy  to  his  country  ;  however,  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  tlieir  efcape. — 
This  maffacre  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  foldier?,  like  as  many  blood-hounds,  were  difper- 
fed  over  the  country  in  fearch  of  thofe  who  fled.  The 
neighbouring  towns,  villages,  and  all  the  highways, 
f warmed  with  affaffins  ;  and  on  this  occafion  Plutarch 
obferves  with  great  concern,  that  the  mofl  facred  ties 
of  friendftiip  and  hofpitality  are  not  proof  againft  trea¬ 
chery,  in  the  day  of  adverfity,  L>r  there  were  but  very 
few  who  did  not  difeover  their  friends  who  had  fled  to 
them  for  fhelter. 

This  [laughter  being  over,  Cinna  named  himfelf  and 
Marius  confuls  for  the  enfuing  year ;  and  tliefe  tyrants 
feemed  refolved  to  begin  the  new  year  as  they  had 
ended  the  old  one  :  but,  while  they  were  preparing  to 
renew  their  cruelties,  Sylla,  having  proved  vi&orions 
in  the  eaft,  fent  along  letter  to  the  fenate,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  many  vi&ories,  and  his  refolution  ol  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  not  to  reftore  peace  to  his  country,  but 
to  revenge  himfelf  of  his  enemies,  ?.  e .  to  deftroy  thofe 
whom  Marius  had  fpared.  This  letter  occafion ed  an 
univerfal  terror.  Marius,  dreading  to  enter  the  lifts 
with  fuch  a  renowned  warrior,  gave  himfelf  up  to  ex- 
ceflive  drinking,  and  died.  His  fon  was  affociated  with 
Cinna  in  the  government,  though  not  in  the  confulfhip, 
and  proved  a  tyrant  no  lefs  cruel  than  his  father.  The 
fenate  declared  one  Valerius  Flaccus  general  of  the  for¬ 
ces  in  the  eaft,  and  appointed  him  a  confiderable  army; 
but  the  troops  all  to  a  man  deferted  him,  and  joined 
Sylla.  Soon  after,  Cinna  declared  himfelf  conful  a 
third  time,  and  took  for  his  coUeague  Papirius  Carbo  ; 
but  the  citizens,  dreading  the  tyrannpof  thefe  inhuman 
monfters,  fled  in  crowds  to  Sylla,  who  was  now  in 
Greece.  To  him  the  fenate  fent  deputies,  begging 
that  he  would  have  compaflion  on  his  country,  and  not 
carry  his  refentment  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  begin  a  ci¬ 
vil  war  :  but  he  replied,  that  he  was  coming  to  Rome 
full  of  rage  and  revenge  ;  and  that  all  his. enemies,  if 
the  Roman  people  confented  to  it,  fhould  perifh  either 
by  the  fword  or  the  axes  of  the  executioners.  Upon 
this  feveral  very  numerous  armies  were  formed  againil 
him  ;  but,  through  the  mifcondudl  of  the  generals  who 
commanded  them,  thefe  armies  were  everywhere  de¬ 
feated,  or  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Pompey,  after¬ 
wards  ftyled  the  Great ,  fignalized  himfelf  in  this  war, 
and  embraced  the  party  of  Sylla.  The  Italian  nations 
took  fome  one  fide  and  fome  another,  as  their  different 
inclinations  led  them.  Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
killed  in  a  tumult,  and  young  Marius  and  Carbo 
fucceeded  him  ;  but  the  former  having  ventured 
an  engagement  with  Sylla,  was  by  him  defeated, 
and  forced  to  fly  to  Prsenelle,  where  he  was  clofely 
befieged* 
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Thus  was  Rome  reduced  to  the  loweft  degree  of  Rome.  ^ 
mifery,  when  one  Pontius  Telefinus,  a  Samnite  of  great 
experience  in  war,  projected  the  total  ruin  of  the  city.  Romc  ;n 
He  had  joined,  or  pretended  to  join,  the  generals  of  the  utmoft 
the  Marian  fadlion  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  ;  and  danger 
therefore  marched  towards  Praenefte,  as  if  he  defigned 
to  relieve  Marius.  By  this  means  he  drew  Sylla  an^ samnite- 
Pompey  away  from  the  capital ;  and  then,  decamping 
in  the  night,  over-reached  thefe  two  generals,  and  by 
break  of  day  was  within  10  furlongs  of  the  Collatine 
gate.  He  then  pulled  off  the  mafic  ;  and  declaring 
himfelf  as  much  an  enemy  to  Marius  as  to  Sylla,  told 
liis  troops,  that  it  was  not  his  deflgn  to  alTift  one  Ro¬ 
man  againft  another,  but  to  deftroy  the  whole  race. 

“  Let  fire  and  fword  (faid  he)  deftroy  all ;  let  no  quar¬ 
ter  be  given  ;  mankind  can  never  be  free  as  long  as  one 
Roman  is  left  alive.”  —Never  had  this  proud  metropo¬ 
lis  been  in  greater  danger  ;  nor  ever  had  any  city  a  more 
narrow  efcape.  The  Roman  youth  marched  out  to 
oppofe  him,  but  were  driven,  back  with  great  daughter. 

Sylla  himfelf  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to  liis 
camp.  Telefinus  advanced  with  more  fury  than  ever  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  other  wing  of  his  army  ha¬ 
ving  been  defeated  by  M.  Craffus,  the  vi&orious  gene¬ 
ral  attacked  the  body  where  Telefinus  commanded,  and 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  faved  his  country  from  the 
moft  imminent  danger. 

Sylla,  having  now  no  enemy  to  fear,  marched  firft  Monftrors^ 
to  Atemnas,  and  thence  to  Rome.  From  the  former  "“city 
city  he  carried  8000  prifoners  to  Rome,  and  caufed  ' 
them  all  to  be  maffacred  at  once  in  the  circus.  His 
cruelty  next  fell  upon  the  Proeneftines,  12,000  of  whom 
were  b  aflacred  without  mercy.  Young  Marius  had 
killed  himfelf,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  fuch  a  cruel  enemy.  Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of 
Norba,  a  city  of  Campania,  finding  themfelves  unable 
to  refill  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  ftt  fire  to  their  houfes, 
and  all  perifhed  in  the  flames.  The  taking  of  thefe 
cities  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  but  not  to  the  cruel¬ 
ties  ol  Sylla.  Having  affembled  the  people  in  the  co- 
mitiiim,  he  told  the  n,  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  fpare 
a  lingle  perfon  who  had  borne  arms  againil  hi  n.  This 
cruel  refolution  he  put  in  execution  with  the  rr.oft  un¬ 
relenting  vigour  ;  and  having  at  laft  cut  off  all  thofe 
who  n  he  thought  capable  of  oppofing  him,  Sylla 
caufed  hi  1  felf  to  be  declared  perpetual  dilator, 
or,  in  other  words,  king  and  abfolute  fovereign  of 
Rome.  i8£ 

This  revolution  happened  about  80  B.  C.  and  from  He  is  pro- 
this  time  we  may  date  the  lofs  of  the  Roman  liberty.  cla*me<l 
Sylla  indeed  refigned  his  power  in  two  years  ;  but  the[|^ator- 
citizens  of  Rome  having  once  fubmitted,  were  ever 
after  more  inclined  to  fubmit  to  a  m after.  Though 
individuals  retained  the  fame  entlmfiaftic  notions  of  li¬ 
berty  as  before,  yet  the  minds  of  the  generality  feem 
from  this  time  to  have  inclined  towards  monarchy. 

New  mailers  were  indeed  already  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
public.  Coefar  and  Pompey  had  eminently  diftin- 
guiftied  themfelves  by  their  martial  exploits,  and  were 
already  rivals.  They  were,  however,  for  fome  time 
prevented  fro  raifing  any  diflurbance8  by  being  kept 
at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  Sertorius,  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  the  only  one  of 
them  poffeffed  either  of  honour  or  probity,  had  retired 
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R«roe*  Into  Spain,  where  he  ereCled  a  republic  independent  of  fa£t 
w.  r-f  inr—  j^0  ^  Pompcy  and  Metellus,  two  of  the  beft  reputed 
generals  in  Ro  ne,  were  fent  againft  hi  «  $  blit  inftead 
of  conquering,  they  were  on  ail  occafions  conquered 
by  hi  r,  and  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprife  with 
difgrace.  At  lall  Sertorius  was  treacheroufly  murder¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  traitors,  who  after  his  death  ufurped  the 
co  n  it  and,  being  totally  deftitute  of  his  abilites,  were 
ealily  defeated  by  Pompey  :  and  thus  that  general  reap¬ 
ed  an  undeferved  honour  from  concluding  the  war  with 
fuccefs. 

The  Spanilli  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  a  very 
dangerous  one  was  excited  by  Spartacus,  a  Thracian 
gladiator.  For  fome  time  this  rebel  proved  very  fuc- 
cefsful  ;  but  at  lad  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by 
Craifus.  The  fugitives,  however,  rallied  again,  to 
iSp  the  number  of  5000  ;  but,  being  totally  defeated  by 
Pompev  Pompey,  the  latter  took  occahon  from  thence  to  claim 
and  Craffus  j-}ie  glory  which  was  juftly  due  to  Craffus. 


pnaTau-  t>ecome  extremely  popular,  and  fetting  no 
ihoiity. 


Being  thus 
bounds  to 

his  ambition,  he  was  chofen  coirful  along  with  Craffus. 
Both  generals  were  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies ; 
and  a  contefl  between  them  immediately  began  about 
who  fhould  firft  lay  down  their  arms.  With  difficulty 
they  were  in  appearance  reconciled,  and  immediately 
began  to  oppofe  one  another  in  a  new  way.  Pompey 
courted  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  rcinftating  the 
tribunes  in  their  ancient  power,  which  had  been  greatly 
abridged  by  Sylla.  Craffus,  though  naturally  covetous, 
entertained  the  populace  with  furprifing  profufion  at 
ic,oco  tables,  and  at  the  fame  time  diftributed  corn 
fufficient  to  maintain  their  families  for  three  months.— 
Thefe  prodigious  expences  will  feem  lefs  furprifmg, 
when  we  confider  that  Craffus  was  the  richefl  man  in 
Rome,  and  that  his  eflate  amounted  to  upwards  of 
7000  talents,  /.  e,  1,356,25c!.  fteriiag.  Notwithftand- 
ing  Ills  utmoft  efforts,  however,  Pompey  ftill  had  the 
fuperiority ;  and  was  therefore  propoled  as  a  proper 
perfon  to  be  employed  for  clearing  the  feas  of  pirates. 
In  this  new  ftation  a  rnoft  extenfive  power  was  to  be 
granted  to  him.  He  was  to  have  an  abfolute  authority 
for  three  years  over  all  the  feas  within  the  itraits  or  pil¬ 
lars  of  Hercules,  and  over  all  the  countries  for  the 
fpace  of  400  furlongs  from  the  fea.  He  was  empower¬ 
ed  to  raife  as  many  foldiers  and  mariners  as  he  thought 
proper  ;  to  take  what  fums  of  money  he  pleafed  out  of 
the  public  treafury  without  being  accountable  for 
them  ;  and  to  choofe  out  of  the  fenate  fifteen  fenators 
to  be  his  lieutenants,  and  to  execute  his  orders  when  he 
himfelf  could  not  be  prefent.  I  he  fenfible  part  of  the 
people  were  againft  invefting  one  man  with  fo  much 
power  ;  but  the  unthinking  multitude  rendered  all  op- 
pofition  fruitlefs.  he  tribune  Rofeius  attempted  to 
fpeak  againft  it,  but  was  prevented  by  the  clamours  of 
the  people.  He  then  held  up  two  of  his  fingers,  to 
ihow  that  he  was  for  dividing  that  extenfive  commifiion 
between  two  perfons  :  but  on  this  the  affembly  burft 
out  into  fuch  hideous  outcries,  that  a  crow  flying  acci¬ 
dentally  over  the  comitium,  was  ftunned  with  the  noife, 
and  fell  down  among  the  rabble.  This  law  being  agreed 
to,  Ponpey  executed  his  commifiion  fo  much  to  the 
public  fatisfa&ion,  that  on  his  return  a  new  law  was 
propoled  in  his  favour.  By  this  lie  was  to  be  appoint 
ed  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Alia  ;  and  as  lie  was  ftill 
to  retain  the  fovereignty  of  the  feas,  he  was  now  in 
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made  fovefeign  of  all  the  Roman  empire.— 

This  law  was  fupported  by  Cicero  and  C  sc  far,  the 
former  afpiring  at  the  confulate,  and  the  letter  plea- 
fed  to  fee  the  Romans  fo  readily  appointing  them, 
felves  a  mailer,  Pompey,  however,  executed  his  com¬ 
mifiion  with  the  utmoft  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  com¬ 
pleting  the  conqueft  of  Pontus,  Albania  Iberia,  &  c. 
which  had  been  fuceefsfully  begun  by  Sylla  and  Lu- 

CllllllS. 

But  while  Pompey  was  thus  aggrandizing  himfelf,  Onf  uacy 
the  republic  was  011  the  point  of  being  fubverted  hy  -f  Pauline, 
a  confpiraey  formed,by  Lucius  Sergius  Catiline.  He 
was  descended  from  an  illuftrioiis  family  ;  but  having 
quite  ruined  his  eflate,  and  rendered  himfelf  infamous 
by  a  feries  of  the  moft  detellable  crimes,  he  affociated 
with  a  number  of  others  in  circuinftances  fimilar  to 
his  own,  in  order  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes  by 
ruining  their  country.  Their  fcheme  was  to  murder 
the  coufuls  together  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  fe- 
nators,  fet  fire  to  the  city  in  different  places,  and  then 
feize  the  government.  This  wicked  defign  mifearried 
twice  ;  but  was  not  on  that  account  dropped  by  the 
confpirators.  Their  party  increafed  every  day ;  and 
both  Caefar  and  Craffus,  who  fince  the  departure  of 
Pompey  had  ftudied  to  gain  the  affe&ions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  far  as  poffible,  were  thought  to  have  been  privy 
to  the  confpiraey.  At  laft,  however,  the  matter  was 
difeovered  by  means  of  a  young  knight,  who  had  indif- 
creetly  revealed  the  fecret  to  his  paramour.  Catiline 
then  openly  took  the  field,  and  foon  raifed  a  confider- 
able  army  :  but  was  utterly  defeated  and  killed  about 
62  B.  C.  ;  and  thus  the  republic  was  freed  from  the 
prefent  danger. 

In  the  mean  time,  Csefar  continued  to  advance  in 
popularity  and  in  power.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Catiline,  he  was  created  pontifex  n  aximtis  ;  and  after 
that  was  fent  into  Spain,  where  he  fnbdned  feveral  na¬ 
tions  that  had  never  before  been  fubjeCl  to  Rome. — ■ 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  his  rival  Pompey  re¬ 
turned  from  the  eaft,  and  was  received  with  the  higheft 
honours  ;  but  though  ftill  as  ambitious  as  ever,  he  now 
affe&ed  extraordinary  modefty,  and  declined  accepting 
of  the  applaufe  which  was  offered  him.  His  aim  wasv 
to  affu  e  a  fovereign  authority  without  feeming  to  de¬ 
fire  it ;  but  he  was  foon  convinced,  that,  if  he  defired 
to  reign  over  his  fellow-citizens,  it  muft  be  by  force  of 
arms.  He  therefore  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  fpared 
no  pains,  however  mean  and  feandalous,  to  increafe  his 
popularity.  Caefar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found 
the  fovereignty  divided  between  Craffus  and  Pompey, 
each  of  whom  was  ineffectually  ftruggling  to  get  the 
better  of  the  other.  Caefar,  no  lefs  ambitious  than  the 
other  two,  propofed  that  they  fhould  put  an  end  to  their 
differences,  and  take  him  for  a  partner  in  their  power. 

I11  fhort,  he  proje&ed  a  triumvirate,  or  affociation  ofq'he  firft 
three  perfons,  (Pompey,  Craffus,  and  himfelf),  in  which  lumvi- 
fhould  be  lodged  the  whole  power  of  the  f  nate  andrute* 
people  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  their  confederacy  more 
lafting,  they  bound  themfelves  by  ;  utual  oaths  and  pro- 
mifes  to  Hand  by  each  other,  and  fuffer  nothing  to  be 
undertaken  or  carried  into  execution  without  the  una¬ 
nimous  coiifent  of  all  the  three. 

Thus  was  the  liberty  of  the  Ro  ans  taken  away  a 
fecond  time,  nor  did  they  ever  afterwards  recover  it  ; 
though  at  prefent  none  perceived  that  this  was  the  cafe, 

except 
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Rnme.  except  Cato.  The  affociation  of  the  triumvirs  was  for 
'  a  long  time  kept  fecret ;  and  nothing  appeared  to  the 
people  except  the  reconciliation  of  Pompey  and  CrafTus, 
for  which  the  ftate  reckoned  itfelf  indebted  to  Caefar. 
The  firft  confequence  of  the  triumvirate  was  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  Julius  Caefar.  But  though  this  was  obtained 
by  the  favour  of  Pompey  and  CrafTus,  he  found  him- 
felf  difappointed  in  the  colleague  he  wanted  to  alfociate 
with  him  in  that  office.  He  had  pitched  upon  one 
whom  he  knew  he  could  manage  as  he  pleafed,  and  dif- 
tributed  large  fums  among  the  people  in  order  to  en¬ 
gage  them  to  vote  for  him.  The  fenate,  however,  and 
even  Cato  himfelf,  refolved  to  defeat  the  triumvir  at 
his  own  weapons ;  and  having  therefore  fet  up  another 
candidate,  diftributed  fuch  immenfe  fums  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  that  Caefar,  notwithftanaing  the  vaft  riches  he 
had  acquired,  was  forced  to  yield.  This  defeat  pro¬ 
ved  of  fmall  confequence.  Caefar  fet  himfelf  to  engage 
the  affeftions  of  the  people  ;  and  this  he  did,  by  an 
agrarian  law,  fo  effe&ually,  that  he  was  in  a  manner 
idolized.  The  law  was  in  itfelf  very  reafonable  and 
juft  ;  neverthelefs,  the  fenate,' perceiving  the  defign 
with  which  it  was  propofed,  thought  themfelves  bound 
to  oppofe  it.  Their  oppolition,  however,  proved 
frnitlefs  :  the  conful  Bibulus,  who  ftiewed  himfelf  niioft 
adtive  in  his  endeavours  againft  it,  was  driven  out  of 
the  affembly  with  the  greateft  indignity,  and  from  that 
day  became  of  no  confideration  ;  fo  that  Caefar  was 
reckoned  the  foie  conful. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  Caefar  was  to  fecure  the 
knights,  as  he  had  already  done  the  people  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  abated  a  third  of  the  rents  which  they 
annually  paid  into  the  treafury  5  after  which  he  go¬ 
verned  Rome  with  an  abfolute  fway  during  the  time  of 
his  confulate.  The  reign  of  this  triumvir,  however, 
was  ended  by  his  expedition  into  Gaul,  where  his  mi¬ 
litary  exploits  acquired  him  the  higheft  reputation. — 
„  Pompey  and  CrafTus  in  the  mean  time  became  confuls, 
and  governed  as  defpotically  as  Csefar  himfelf  had  done. 
On  the  expiration  of  their  firft  confulate,  the  republic 
fell  into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  entirely  owing  to  the  difor- 
ders  occafioned  by  the  two  late  confuls.  At  laft,  how- 
ever,  this  confufion  was  ended  by  raifing  CrafTus  and 
Pompey  to  the  confulate  a  fecond  time.  This  was  no 
fooner  done,  than  a  new  partition  of  the  empire  was 
propofed.  CrafTus  was  to  have  Syria  and  all  the  eaftern 
provinces,  Pompey  was  to  govern  Africa  and  Sp^in, 
and  Csefar  to  be  continued  in  Gaul,  and  all  this  for  the 
fpace  of  five  years.  This  law  was  pafted  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  ;  upon  which  CrafTus  undertook  an  expedition 
againft  the  Parthians,  whom  he  imagined  he  fhould  ea- 
fily  overcome,  and  then  enrich  himfelf  with  their  fpoils ; 
Csefar  applied  with  great  affiduity  to  the  completing  of 
the  conqueft  of  Gaul ;  and  Pompey  having  nothing  to 
do  in  his  province,  ftaid  at  Rome  to  govern  the  republic 
alone. 

The  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  now  haftening  to  a 
iCrifis.  CrafTus,  having  oppreffed  all  the  provinces  of 
the  eaft,  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Par- 
*See  Pav  thians  *  ;  after  which  the  two  great  rivals  Csefar  and 
tbia.  Pompey  were  left  alone,  without  any  third  perfon  who 
RivaKhip  balance  between  them,  or  prevent  the 

of  Caffar  deadly  quarrels  which  were  about  to  enfue.  Matters, 
and  Pom-  however,  continued  pretty  quiet  till  Gaul  was  reduced 
?e/’  ^  to  a  Roman  province  $.  The  queftion  then  was,  whe- 
5  See  Gsu‘-  Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 


ther  Caefar  or  Pompey  fhould  firft  re  fig  n  the  Command 
of  their  armies,  and  return  to  the  rank  of  private  per-  ^  * 

fons.  As  both  parties  faw,  that  whoever  firft  laid  down 
his  arms  mud  ot  courfe  fubmit  to  the  other,  both  refu- 
fed  to  difarm  themfelves.  As  Cjefar,  however,  had 
anaffed  immenfe  riches  in  Gaul,  he  was  now  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  not  only  to  maintain  an  army  capable  of  vying  with 
Pompey,  but  Cven  to  buy  over  the  leading  men  in  Rome 
to  his  interefl.  One  of  the  confuls,  named  JEmiliut 
Paulusy  coft  him  no  lefs  than  1500  talents,  or  310,62 
fterling  ;  but  the  other,  named  M a  rcelluj ,  could  not  be 
gained  at  any  price.  Pompey  had  put  at  the  head  of 
the  tribunes  one  Scribonius  Curio,  a  young  patrician  of 
great  abilities,  but  fo  exceedingly  debauched  and  extra¬ 
vagant,  that  he  owed  upwards  of  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  our  money.  Csefar,  by  enabling  him  to  fatisfy 
his  creditors,  and  fupplytng  hi  n  with  money  to  purfue 
his  debaucheries,  fecured  him  in  his  intereft  ;  and  Curio, 
without  Teeming  to  be  in  Csefar’s  intereft,  found  means 
to  do  him  the  mod  effential  fervice.  He  propofed  that 
both  generals  fhould  be  recalled  ;  being  well  affured  that 
Pompey  would  never  confent  to  part  with  his  army, 

*or  lay  down  the  government  of  Spain  with  which  he 
had  been  invefted,  fo  that  Csefar  n  ight  draw  from  Poni- 
pey’s  refufal  a  pretence  for  continuing  himfelf  in  his 
province  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  This  propofal  threw 
the  oppofite  party  into  great  embarraffments  ;  and  while 
both  profeffed  their  pacific  intentions,  both  continued 
in  readinefs  for  the  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  wars — * 

Cicero  took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  mediator  ;  but 
Pompey  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation. 

The  orator,  furprifed  to  find  him  fo  obftinate,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  negle<Sted  to  ftrengthen  his  army, 
afked  him  with  what  forces  he  defigned  to  make  head 
againft  Csefar?  To  which  the  other  anfwered,  that  he 
needed  but  ftairtp  with  his  foot,  and  an  army  would  ftart 
up  out  of  the  ground.  This  confidence  he  affmned  be- 
caufe  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that  Csefar's  men  would 
abandon  him  if  matters  came  to  extremities.  Caefar, 
however,  though  he  affe&ed  great  moderation,  yet  kept 
himfelf  in  readinefs  for  the  worft  ;  and  therefore,  wheft 
the  fenate  paffed  the  fatal  decree  for  a  civil  war,  he  was 
not  in  the  leaft  alarmed.  This  decree  was  iffned  in  the  rhe^ecrej* 
year  49  B.  C.  and  was  expreffed  in  the  following  words:  for  a  civil 
“  Let  the  confuls  for  the  year,  the  proconful  Pompey, war* 
the  prsetors,  and  all  thofe  in  or  near  Rome  who  have 
been  confuls,  provide  for  the  public  fafety  by  the  moft; 
proper  means.”  This  decree  was  no  fooner  paffed,  than 
the  conful  Marcellus  went,  with  his  colleague  Lentulus, 
to  an  houfe  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  where 
Pompey  then  was  ;  and  prefenting  him  with  a  fword, 

“  We  require  you  (faid  he)  to  take  upon  you  with  this 
the  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  command  of  her 
troops.”  Pompey  obeyed  ;  and  Csefar  was  by  the  fame 
decree  divefted  of  his  office,  and  one  Lucius  Domitius 
appointed  to  fucceed  him,  the  new  governor  being  em¬ 
powered  to  raife  4000  men  in  order  to  take  poffeffion 
of  his  province. 

War  being  thus  refolved  on,  the  fenate  and  Pompey 
began  to  make  the  neceffary  preparations  for  opposing 
Caefar.  The  attempt  of  the  latter  to  withftand  their 
authority  they  termed  a  tumult ;  from  which  contempti¬ 
ble  epithet  it  appeared  that  they  either  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  dread,  the  enemy  whom  they  were  bringing 
upon  themfelves.  However,  they  ordered  30,000  Ro- 
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Rome,  man  farces  to  be  affembled,  together  with  as  many  fo-  the 
reign  troops  as  Pompey  fhould  think  proper  ;  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  which  armament  was  defrayed  from  the  public 
treafury.  The.  governments  of  provinces,  and  all  pub-  - 
lie  honours,  were  bellowed  upon  fuch  as  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  attachment  to  Pompey  and  their  enmity  to 
Csefar.  The  latter^  however,  was  by  no  means  wanting 
m  what  concerned  his  own  interell.  Three  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes  who  had  been  his  friends  were  driven  out  of  Rome, 
and  arrived  in  his  camp  difguifed  like  Haves.  Caefar 
fliowed  .them  to  his  army  in  this  ignominious  habit  ; 
and,  fetting  forth  the  iniquity  of  the  fenate  and  patri¬ 
cians,  exhorted  his  men  to  Hand  by  their  general  under 
whom  they  had  ferved  fo  long  with  fuccefs  ;  and  finding 
by  their  acclamations  that  he  could  depend  on  them,  he 
refolved  to  begin  hoflilities  immediately. 

The  firll  defign  of  Caefar  was  to  make  himfelf  mailer 
of  Ariminum,  a  city  bordering  upon  .Cifalpine  Gaul, 
and  confequently  a  part  of  his  province;  but  as  this 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war,  he  re¬ 
folved  to  keep  his  defign  as  private  as  poflible.  At  that 
time  he  himfelf  was  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  fent 
a  detachment  towards  the  Rubicon,  defiring  the  officer 
who  commanded,  it  to  wait  for  him  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  next  day  he  aflifled  at  a  fhow  of  gladiators, 
and  made  a  great  entertainment.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
the  day  he  rofe  from  table,  defiring  his  guells  to  flay 
till  he  came  back,  which  he  faid  would  be  very  foon  ; 
but,  inllead  of  returning  to  the  company,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  fet  out  for  the  Rubicon,  having  left  orders,  to  fome 
of  his  mod  intimate  friends  to  follow  him  through  dif¬ 
ferent  roads,  to  avoid  being  obferved.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Rubicon,  which  parted  Cifalpine  Gaul  from  Ita¬ 
ly,  the  fucceeding  misfortunes  of  the  empire  occurred 
to  his  mind,  and  made  him  hefitate.  Turning  then  to 
Afinius  Pollio,  “  If  I  do  not  crofs  the  river  (faid  he), 

I  am  undone  ;  and  if  I  do  crofs  it,  how  many  calami¬ 
ties  lhall  I  by  this  means  bring  upon  Rome  !”  Having 
thus  fpoken,  he  mufed  a  few  minutes  ;  and  then  crying 
out,  “  The  die  is  cad,”  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  ri- 
^er,  and  eroding  it,  marched  with  all  poifible  fpeed  to 
Ariminum,  which  he  reached  and  furprifed  before  day¬ 
break.  From  thence,  as  he  had  but'  one  legion  with 
him,  he  difpatched  orders  to  the  formidable  army  he 
had  left  in  Gaul  to  crofs  the  mountains  and  join  him. 

The  a&ivity  of  Caefar  druck  the  oppofite  party  with 
the  greatpft  terror  ;  and  indeed  not  without  reafon,  for 
they  had  been  extremely  negligent  in  making  prepara¬ 
tions  againft  fuch  a  formidable  opponent.  Pompey 
himfelf,  no  lefs  alarmed  than  the  red,  left  Rome  with  a 
defign  to  retire  to  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legions 
whom  he  had  formerly  draughted  out  of  Caefar’s  army. 

He  communicated  his  intended  flight  to  the  fenate  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  acquainted  them,  that  if  any  magidrate 
or  fenator  refufed  to  follow  him,  he  fhould  be  treated  as 
a  friend  to  Caefar  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  In  the 
mean  time  Caefar,  having  raifed  new  troops  in  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  fent  Marc  Antony  with  a  detachment  to.  feize 
Aretium,  and  fome  other  officers  to  fecure  Pifaurum 
and  Fanum,  while  he  himfelf  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  thirteenth,  legion  to  Auximum,  which  opened  its 
Takes  feve-£ates  to  him.  From  Auximum  he  advanced  into  Pi- 
ral  towns,  cenum,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  twelfth  legion  from 
Tranfalpine  Gaul.  As  Picenum  readily  fubmitted  to 
him,  he  led  his  forces  agaiaft  Corfiniuro,  the  capital  of 
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Peligni,  which  Domitus  Ahenobarbus  defended  Rome.  „ 
with  thirty  cohorts.  But  Caefar  no  fooner  inveded  it, 
than  the  garrifon  betrayed  their  commander,  and  deli¬ 
vered  him  up  with  many  fenators,  who  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  place,  to  Caefar,  who  granted  them  their 
lives  and  liberty.  Domitius,  fearing  the  refentment  of 
the  conqueror,  had  ordered  one  of  his  flaves,  whom  he 
ufed  as  a  phyfician,  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poifon.  When 
he  came  to  experience  the  humanity  of  the  conqueror, 
he  lamented  his  misfortune,  and  blamed  the  liadinefs 
of  his  own  refolution.  But  his  phyfician,  who  had  on¬ 
ly  given  him  a  deeping  draught,  comforted  him,  and 
received  his  liberty  as  a  reward  for  his  affe&ion. 

Pompey,  thinking  himfelf  no  longer  fafe  at  Capua  Befie^es 
after  the  reduction  of  Corjjnium,  retired  to  Brundu-  Pompey, 
fium,  with  a  defign  to  carry  the  war  into  the  eall,  c£al’f * 

where  all  the  governors  were  his  creatures.  Caefar  fol¬ 
lowed  him  clofe  ;  and  arriving  with  his  army  before 
Brundufium,  invefled  the  place  on  the  land- fide,  and 
undertook  to  fhut  up  the  port  by  a  flaccado  of  his  own 
invention.  But,  before  the  work  was  completed,  the 
fleet  which  had  conveyed  the  two  confuls  with  thirty 
cohorts  to  Dyrrhacliiuin  being  returned,  Pompey  re¬ 
folved  to  make  his  efcape,  which  he  conducted  with  all 
the  experience  and  dexterity  of  a  great  officer.  He 
kept  his  departure  very  fecret ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
made  all  neceflary  preparations  for  the  facilitating  of  it. 

In  the  firfl  place,  lie  walled  up  the  gates,  then  dug  deep 
and  wide  ditches  crofs  all  the  flreets,  except  only  tliofe 
two  that  led  to  the  port ;  in  the  ditches  he  planted 
fharp  pointed  flakes,  covering  them  with  hurdles  and 
earth.  After  thefe  precautions,  he  gave  exprefs  orders 
that  all  the  citizens  fhould  keep  within  doors,  left  they 
fhould  betray  his  defign  to  the  enemy  ;  and  then,  in  the 
fpace  of  three  days,  embarked  all  his  troops,  except 
the  light-armed  infantry,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the 
walls  ;  and  thefe  likewife,  on  a  fignal  given,  abandon¬ 
ing  their  polls,  repaired  with  great  expedition  to  the 
fhips.  Caefar,  perceiving  the  walls  unguarded,  ordered 
his  men  to  fcale  them,  and  make  what  hafte  they  could 
after  the  enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the  purfuit,  they  would 
have  fallen  into  the  ditches  which  Pompey  had  prepared 
for  them,  had  not  the  Brundufians  warned  them  of  the 
danger,  and,  by  many  windings  and  turnings,  led  them 
to  the  haven,  where  they  found  all  the  fleet  under  fail, 
except  two  veffels,  which  had  run  aground  in  going 
out  of  the  harbour.  Thefe  Caefar  took,  made  the 
foldiers  on  board  prifoners,  and  brought  them  aftiore. 

Caefar,  feeing  himfelf,  by  the  flight  of  his  rival,  maf-. 
ter  of  all  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  fea,  was  defirous 
to  follow  and  attack  him  before  he  was  joined  by  the 
fupplies  which  he  expe&ed  from  Alia.  But  being  des¬ 
titute  of  {hipping,  he  refolved  to  go  firft  to  Rome,  and. 
fettle  fome  fort  of  government  there  ;  and  then  pafs  in¬ 
to  Spain,  to  drive  from  thence  Pompey’s  troops,  who 
had  taken  poffeffion  of  that  great  continent,  under  the. 
command  of  Afranius  and  Petreius.  Before  he  left 
Brundufium,  he  fent  Scribonius  Curio  with  three  legions 
into  Sicily,  and  ordered  Valerius,  one  of  his  lieute¬ 
nants,  to  get  together  what  fhips  he  could,  and  crofs 
over  with  one  legion  into  Sardinia.  Cato,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Sicily,  upon  the  firft  news  of  Curio’s  land¬ 
ing  there,  abandoned  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  the 
camp  of  the  confuls  at  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  Valerius 
uo  fooner  appeared  with  his  fmall  fleet  off  Sardinia* 
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Rotne.  than  the  Caralitini,  now  the  inhabitants  of  Cagliari, 
*~—v—  drove  out  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  commanded  there  for 
the  fenate,  and  put  Csefar’s  lieutenant  in  poffellion  bath 
of  their  city  and  ifland. 

Caefar  goes  In  the  mean  time  the  general  himfclf  advanced  to- 
to  Rome,  wards  Rome  ;  and  on  his  march  wrote  to  all  the  fena- 
tors  then  in  Italy,  defiring  them  to  repair  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  afiik  him  with  their  eounfel.  Above  all,  he 
was  defirous  to  fee  Cicero  ;  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  return  to  Rome.  As  Csefar  drew  near  the  ca¬ 
pital,  lie  quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mu* 
nicipia  ;  and  then  advancing  to  the  city,  out  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  refpeft  to  the  ancient  cuftoms,  he  took  up  his 
quart  in  the  fuburbs,  whether  the  whole  city  crowd¬ 
ed  to  e  the  famous  conqueror  of  Gaul,  who  had  been 
abfent  near  ten  years.  And  now  fuch  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  as  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge  reaffumed 
their  functions,  mounted  the  roflra,  and  endeavoured  by 
their  fpeeches  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  head  of 
their  party.  Marc  Antony  particularly,  and  Cafiius 
Longinus,  two  of  Csefar’s  moll  zealous  partifans,  moved 
that  the  fenate  fhould  meet  in  the  fuburbs,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  might  give  them  an  account  of  his  condudl.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  fuch  of  the  fenators  as  were  at  Rome  affem- 
bled  ;  when  Caefar  made  a  fpeech  in  j unification  of  all 
his  proceedings,  and  concluded  his  harangue  with  pro- 
pofing  a  deputation  to  Pompey,  with  offers  of  an  ac¬ 
commodation  in  an  amicable  manner.  He  even  defired 
the  confcript  fathers,  to  whom  in  appearance  he  paid 
great  deference,  to  nominate  fome  of  their  venerable 
body  to  carry  propofals  of  peace  to  the  confuls,  and  the 
general  of  the  confular  army  ;  but  none  of  the  fenators 
would  take  upon  him  that  commiflion.  He  then  began 
to  think  of  providing  himfelf  with  the  neceffary  fums 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  public 
treafury.  But  Metellus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  oppofed 
him  ;  alleging  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  open  the 
treafury,  but  in  the  prefence  and  with  the  confent  of 
the  confuls.  Caefar,  however,  without  regarding  the 
tribune,  went  dire&ly  to  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where 
the  public  money  was  kept.  But  the  keys  of  the  trea¬ 
fury  having  been  carried  away  by  the  conful  Lentulus, 
he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  broken  open.  This  Metel- 
lus  oppofed :  but  Caefar,  in  a  paflion,  laying  his  hand 
J()8  on  his  fword,  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  gave  him  any 
Supplies  farther  disturbance  ;  which  fo  terrified  Metellus,  that 
himfelf  he  withdrew.  Caefar  took  out  of  the  treafury,  which 
with  mo-  was  ever  after  at  his  command,  an  immenfe  fum  ;  fome 
the  public  ^aY’  300, coo  pounds  weight  of  gold.  With  this  fupply 
treafury.  °f  money  he  railed  troops  all  over  Italy,  and  lent  go¬ 
vernors  into  all  the  provinces  fubjedt  to  the  republic. 

Caefar  now  made  Marc  Antony  commander  in  chief 
of  the  armies  in  Italy,  fent  his  brother  C.  Antonius  to 
govern  Illyricum,  afligned  Cifalpine  Gaul  to  Licinius 
CrafTus,  appointed  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus  governor  of 
the  capital ;  and  having  got  together  fome  fhips  to 
cruife  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  feas,  he  gave 
the  command  of  one  of  his  fleets  to  P.  Cornelius  Do- 
labella,  and  of  the  other  to  young  Hortenfius,  the  fon 
of  the  famous  orator.  As  Pompey  had  fent  governors 
into  the  fame  provinces,  by  this  means  a  general  war 
was  kindled  in  alrnoft.  all  the  parts  of  the  known  world. 
However,  Caefar  would  not  trull  any  of  his  lieutenants 
with  the  condudl  of  the  war  in  Spain,  which  was  Pom- 
pey’s  favourite  province,  but  took  k  upon  himfelf ;  and 
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having  fettled  his  affairs  in  great  hafle  at  Rome,  re-  Rome, 
turned  to  Ariminum,  affembled  his  legions  there,  and  ' — V— ' 
palling  the  Alps,  entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul.  There  he 
was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles  had  re- 
folved  to  refufe  him  entrance  into  their  city;  and  that 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  whom  he  had  generoufly 
pardoned  and  fet  at  liberty  after  the  redu&ion  of  Cor- 
finium,  had  fet  fail  for  Marfeilles  with  feven  galleys, 
having  on  board  a  great  number  of  his  clients  and 
flaves,  with  a  deftgn  to  raife  the  city  in  favour  of  Pom¬ 
pey.  Csefar,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  the  enemy 
take  poffeffion  of  fuch  an  important  place,  fent  for  the 
15*  chief  magiftrates  of  the  city,  and  advifed  them  not 
to  begin  a  war  with  him,  but  rather  follow  the  example 
of  Italy,  and  fubmit.  The  magiflrates  returned  to  the 
city,  and  foon  after  informed  him  'that  they  were  to 
Hand  neuter ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Domitius  arriving 
with  his  fmall  fquadron,  was  received  into  the  city,  and 
declared  general  of  all  their  forces.  Hereupon  Csefar 
immediately  invefled  the  town  with  three  legions,  and 
ordered  twelve  galleys  to  be  built  at  Arelas,  now  Arles , 
in  order  to  block  up  the  port.  But  as  the  fiege  was 
like  to  detain  him  too  long,  he  left  C.  Trebonius  to 
carry  it  on,  and  D.  Brutus  to  command  the  fleet,  while 
he  continued  his  march  into  Spain,  where  he  began  the 
war  with  all  the  valour,  ability,  and  fuccefs  of  a  great 
general.  Pompey  had  three  generals  in  this  continent, 
which  was  divided  into  two  Roman  provinces.  Varro 
commanded  in  Farther  Spain  ;  and  Petreius  and  Afra- 
nius,  with  equal  power,  and  two  confiderable  armies, 
in  Hither  Spain.  Caefar,  while  he  was  yet  at  Marfeilles, 
fent  Q^tabius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  three  legions, 
to  take  poffellion  of  the  paffes  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
Afranius  had  feized.  Fabius  executed  his  commiffiou 
with  great  bravery,  entered  Spain,  and  left  the  way  open 
for  Caefar,  who  quickly  followed  him.  As  foon  as  he 
had  eroded  the  mountains,  lie  fent  out  fcouts  to  obferve 
the  fituation  of  the  enemy ;  by  whom  he  was  informed, 
that  Afranius  and  Petreius  having  joined  their  forces, 
confiding  of  five  legions,  20  cohorts  of  the  natives,  and 
5000  horfe,  were  advantageondy  poked  on  an  hill  of  an 
eafy  afeent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilerda,  now  Lerida , 
in  Catalonia.  Upon  this  advice  Caefar  advanced  within 
fight  of  the  enemy,  and  encamped  in  a  plain  between 
the  Sicoris  and  Cinga,  now  the  Segro  and  Cinca.  Be-  *9? 
tween  the  eminence  on  which  Afranius  had  poked  him-[*  gCr^e 
felf,  and  tlie  city  of  Ilerda,  was  a  fmall  plain,  and  in  thediibefs  in 
middle  of  it  a  riling  ground,  which  Caefar  attempted  to  Spain, 
feize,  in  order  to  cut  off  by  that  means  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  enemy’s  camp  and  the  city,  from 
whence  they  had  all  their  proviiions.  This  occafioned 
a  (harp  difpute  between  three  of  Caefar’s  legions  and  an 
equal  numbei  of  the  enemy,  which  railed  five  hours  with 
equal  fuccefs,  both  parties  claiming  the  vi&ory.  But 
after  all,  Afranius’s  men,  who  had  ri r it  feized  the  poll, 
maintained  themfelves  in  poffeflion  of  it  in  fpite  of  Car* 
far’s  utmoft  efforts.  Two  days  after  this  battle,  conti¬ 
nual  rains,  with  the  melting  of  the  fnovv  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  fo  fwelled  the  two  rivers  between  which  Caefar  * 
was  encamped,  that  they  overflowed,  broke  down  his 
bridges,  and  laid  under  water  the  neighbouring  country 
to  a  great  diftance.  This  cut  off  the  communication 
between  his  camp  and  the  cities  that  had  declared  for 
him;  and  reduced  him  to  fuch  flraits,  that  his  army 
was  ready  to  die  for  famine,  wheat  being  fold  jn  bis 
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&tmc.  camp  at  50  Roman  denarii  per  bufhel,  that  is,  1  1.  1 2  9. 
i— v —  1 4  d.  fterling.  He  tried  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  but  m 
yain  ;  the  violence  of  the  ftream  rendering  all  his  en- 
deavours  fruitlefs. 

Upon  the  news  of  Cxfnr’s  dlftrefs,  Pompey’s  party 
at  Rome  began  to  take  courage.  Several  perfous  of 
diftimftion  went  to  congratulate  Afranius’s  wife  on  the 
fuccefs  of  her  hufband’s  arms  in  Spain.  Many  of  the 
fenators  who  had  hitherto  flood  neuter,  haflened  to 
*  Pompey’s  camp,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Csfar  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  all  hopes  pf  his  party 
joft.  Of  this  number  was  Cicero ;  who,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remonA  ranees  of  Atticiis,  or  the  letters 
Caefar  himfelf  wrote  to  him,  defiring  him  to  join  nei¬ 
ther  party,  he  left  Italy,  and  landed  at  Dyrrhacjuum, 
where  Pompey  received  him  with  great  marks  of  joy 
,cc  and  friendlhip.  But  the  joy  of  Ponipey’s  party  was 
Overcomes  not  long-lived.  For  Casfar,  after  haying  attempted  fe- 
his  difHcul-  veral  times  in  yain  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  caufed  boats 
ties,  and  re.  b  made  with  all  poffible  expedition  ;  and  while  the 
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enemy  were  diverted  by  endeavouring  to  intercept  the 
fuccours  that  were  lent  him  from  Gaul,  he  laid  hold  of 
that  opportunity  to  convey  his  boats  in  the  night  on 
carriages  22  miles  from  his  camp  ;  wheie  with  won¬ 
derful  quicknefs  a  great  detachment  pafled  the  Sicoris, 
3nd  encamping  on  the  oppofite  bank  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  built  a  bridge  in  two  days,  opened  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  neighbouring  country,  received  the 
fupplies  from  Gaul,  and  relieved  the  wants  of  his  fol- 
diers.  Caefar  being  thus  delivered  from  danger,  pur- 
fued  the  armies  of  Afraniu?  and  Petreius  with  fuch  fu- 
perior  addrefs  and  condud,  that  he  forced  them  to  fub- 
mit  without  coming  to  a  battle,  and  by  that  means  be¬ 
came  mailer  of  all  Hither  Spain.  The  two  generals 
difbanded  their  troops,  fent  them  out  of  the  province, 
and  returned  to  Italy,  after  having  folemnly  promifed 
never  to  afFemblc  forces  again,  or  make  war  upon  Cae¬ 
far.  Upon  the  news  of  the  reduftion  of  Hither  Spain, 
the  Spaniards  in  farther  Sp*  in>  and  one  Roman  legion* 
deferted  from  Varro,  Pompey’s  governor  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  which  obliged  him  to  furrender  his  other  legion 
^nd  all  his  money. 

Caefar  having  thus  reduced  all  Spain  in  a  few  months, 
appointed  Caffius  Longinus  to  govern  the  two  provinces 
with  four  legions,  and  then  returned  to  Marseilles ; 
which  city  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  furrendering  after 
a  moft  vigorous  refiftance.  Though  the  inhabitants  had 
by  their  late  treachery  deferved  a  fevere  punifhment,  yet 
he  granted  them  their  lives  and  liberty ;  but  dripped 
their  arfenals  of  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  deliver  up 
all  their  fhips.  From  Marseilles  Caefar  marched  into 
Cifalpine  Gaul ;  and  from  thence  haftened  to  Rome, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  grandeur. 
He  found  the  city  in  a  very  different  ftate  from  that  in 
towns  to  which  he  had  left  it.  Moft  of  the  fenators  and  magi- 
Rome,  and  A. rates  were  fled  to  Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium.  How- 
s  created  ever>  t}iere  were  fa\\  prsetors  there  ;  and  among  them 
liftator.  JEmilius  Lepidus,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 

triumvirs  with  O&avius  and  Marc  Antony.  The  prae¬ 
tor,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Caefar,  nominated  him 
di&ator  of  his  own  authority,  and  againft  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  fenate.  Caefar  accepted  the  new  dignity  ; 
but  neither  abufed  his  power,  as  Sylla  had  done,  nor 
retained  it  fo  long.  During  the  1 1  days  of  his  didla- 
torfhip;  he  governed  with  great  moderation,  and  gained 
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the  affe£limis  both  of  the  people  and  the  patricians.  Rome, 
He  recalled  the  exiles,  granted  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and, 
as  pontifex  maximus,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the  fa- 
ccrdotal  colleges  with  his  own  friends.  Though  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  have  abfolutely  cancelled  all 
debts  contracted  fin9e  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  he 
only  reduced  the  intereft  to  one-fourth.  But  the  chief 
ufe  he  made  of  his  di&atorfhip  was  to  prefide  at  the 
eleClion  of  confuls  for  the  next  year,  when  he  got  him¬ 
felf,  and  Servilius  Ifauricus,  one  of  his  moft  zealous  par- 
tiians,  promoted  to  that  dignity. 

And  now  being  lefolved  to  follow  Pompey,  and  carry 
the  war  into  the  eaft,  he  fet  out  for  Brunduflum,  whi-  Pompey 
ther  he  had  ordered  1 2  legions  to  repair  with  all  pof-  inro  the 
fible  expedition.  But  on  his^arrival  he  found  only  five ea^* 
there.  The  reft,  being  afraid  pf  the  dangers  of  the  fea, 
and  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  had  marched 
leifurely,  complaining  of  their  general  for  allowing  them 
no  refpite,  but  hurrying  them  continually  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another.  However,  Csefar  did  not  wait  for  them, 
but  fet  fail  with  only  five  legions  and  600  horfe  in 
the  beginning  of  January.  While  the  reft  were  waiting 
at  Brundufium  for  fhips  to  tranfport  them  over  into  E- 
pirus,  Csefar  arrived  fafe  with  his  five  legions  in  Chao- 
nia,  the  northern  part  of  Epirus,  near  the  Ceraunian 
mountains.  There  he  landed  his  troops,  and  fent  the 
fhips  back  to  Brundufium  to  bring  over  the  legions  that 
were  left  behind.  The  war  he  was  now  entering  upon 
was  the  moft  difficult  he  had  yet  undertaken.  Pompey 
had  for  a  whole  year  been  affembling  troops  from  all 
the  eaflern  countries.  When  he  left  Italy,  he  had  only 
five  legions ;  but  fince  his  arrival  at  Dyrrhachium  he 
had  been  reinforced  with  one  from  Sicily,  another  from 
Crete,  and  two  from  Syria.  Three  thoufand  archers, 
fix  cohorts  of  {lingers,  and  feven  thoufand  horfe,  had 
been  fent  him  by  princes  in  alliance  with  Rome.  All 
the  free  cities  of  Afia  had  reinforced  his  army  with 
their  beft  troops  ;  nay,  if  we  give  credit  to  an  hiftorical 
poet,  fuccours  were  brought  him  from  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges  to  the  eaft,  and  from  Arabia  and  Ethiopia 
to  the  fouth  ;  at  leaft  it  fs  certain,  that  Greece,  Afia 
Minor*  Syria,  Paleftine,  Egypt,  and  all  the  nations  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  took  up  arms  in 
his  favour.  He  had  almoft  all  the  Roman  knights, 
that  is,  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility,  in  his  fqua- 
drons,  and  his  legions  coniifled  moftly  of  veterans  inu¬ 
red  to  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war.  Pompey  himfelf 
was  a  general  of  great  experience  and  addrefs  ;  and  had 
under  him  fomeof  the  beft  commanders  of  the  republic, 
who  had  formerly  conduced  armies  themfelves.  As 
for  his  navy,  he  had  above  500  fhips  of  war,  beftdes  a 
far  greater  number  of  fmall  veflels,  which  were  conti¬ 
nually  cruifing  on  the  coafis,  and  intercepted  fuch  fhips 
as  carried  arms  or  provifions  to  the  enemy.  He  had 
likewife  with  him  above  200  fenators,  who  formed  a 
more  numerous  fenate  than  that  at  Rome.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  laft  year’s  con¬ 
fuls,  preflded  in  it ;  but  under  the  dirc&ion  of  Pompey 
their  protestor,  who  ordered  them  to  aflemble  at  Thel- 
falonica,  where  he  built  a  (lately  hall  for  that  purpofe. 

There,  in  one  of  their  affemblies,  at  the  motion  of  Ca¬ 
to,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  Roman  citizen  ihould  be 
put  to  death  but  in  battle,  and  that  no  city  fubjed  to 
the  republic  fhould  be  facked.  At  the  fame  time  the 
1  con- 
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Home,  confcript  fathers  affembled  at  Theflalcnlca  decreed,  that 
they  alone  reprefented  the  Roman  fenate,  and  that  thofe 
who  refided  at  Rome  were  encouragers  of  tyranny,  and 
friends  to  the  tyrant.  And  indeed,  as  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  was  with  Pompey,  and  the  moll  virtuous  men 
in  the  republic  had  taken  rtfuge  in  his  camp,  he  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  only  hope  and  iupport  of 
the  public  liberty.  Hence  many  perfons-  of  eminent 
probity,  who  had  hitherto  flood  neuter,  flocked  to  him 
from  ah  parts.  Among  thefe  were  young  Brutus,  who 
afterwards  confpired  againfl  Caefar,  Tidius  Sextius,  and 
Labienus.  Brutus,  whofe  father  had  been  put  to  death 
in  Galatia  by  Pompey’s  order,  had  never  fpoken  to 
him,  or  fo  much  as  fainted  him  fince  that  time  :  but 
as  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  the  defender  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  liberty,  he  joined  him,  facrificing  therein  his  private 
refentment  to  the  interefl  of  the  public.  Pompey  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  joy,  and  was  willing  to  confer 
upon  him  fome  command  ;  but  he  declined  the  offer. 
Tidius  Sextius,  though  extremely  old  and  lame,  yet 
left  Rome,  and  went  as  far  as  Macedonia  to  join  Pom¬ 
pey  there.  Labienus  likewife  forfook  his  old  benefac¬ 
tor,  under  whom  he  had  ferved  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  Gaulifh  war,  and  went  over  to  his  rival,  though 
Caefar  had  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  on  the  other  fide  the  Alps.  In  fhort,  Pompey’s 
party  grew  into  fuch  reputation,  that  his  caufe  was  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  good  caufe ,  while  Caefar’ s  adherents 
were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and  abet- 
tors  of  tyranny. 

Makes  pro-  As  foon  as  Caefar  landed,  he  marched  dire&ly  to 
pof  Js  of  Oricum,  the  nearefl  city  in  Epirus,  which  was  taken 

elation™0*  w:^10Ut  oppofition.  The  like  fuccefs  attended  him  at 
which  are  Apollonia,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  Hand  a  fiege  ; 
reje&cd.  and  thefe  two  conquefls  opened  a  way  to  Dyrrhachium, 
where  Pompey  had  his  magazines  of  arms  and  provi- 
fions.  This  fuccefs,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the 
news  that  the  fleet  which  he  had  fent  back  to  Brun- 
dufium  to  tranfport  the  reft  of  his  troops  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  Bibulus,  one  of  Pompey’s  admirals,  who  had 
taken  30,  and  inhumanly  burnt  them  with  the  feamen 
On  board.  This  gave  Caefar  great  unealinefs,  efpecially 
as  he  heard  that  Bibulus,  with  no  (hips  of  war,  had 
taken  poffeflion  of  all  the  harbours  between  Salonium 
and  Oricum ;  fo  that  the  legions  at  Rrundufium  could 
not  venture  to  crofs  the  fea  without  great  danger  of 
falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  By  this  Caefar  was  fo 
much  embarraffed,  that  he  made  propofals  of  accom¬ 
modation  upon  very  moderate  terms  ;  being  no  other 
than  that  both  Pompey  and  he  fhould  difband  their  ar¬ 
mies  within  three  days,  renew  their  former  friendfhip 
with  folemn  oaths,  and  return  together  to  Italy.  Thefe 
propofals  were  fent  by  Vibullius  Rufus,  an  intimate'friend 
of  Pompey,  whom  CaEfar  had  twice  taken  prifoner. 
Pompey,  however,  probably  elated  with  his  late  good 
fortune,  anfwered  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  any 
terms,  left  it  fhould  be  faid  that  he  owed  his  life  and 
return  to  Italy  to  Caefar’s  favour.  However,  the  latter 
again  fent  one  Vatinius  to  confer  with  Pompey  about  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Labienus  was  appointed  to  receive  the 
propofals  ;  but  while  they  were  conferring  together,  a 
party  of  Pompey’s  men  coming  up  to  them,  difeharged 
their  darts  at  Vatinius  and  thofe  who  attended  him. 
Some  of  the  guards  were  wounded,  and  Vatinius  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
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In  the  mean  time  Caefar  advanced  towards  Dyrrha* 
chium,  in  hopes  of  furprifmg  that  important  place;  ~~ ^ 
but  Pompey  unexpe&edly  appearing,  he  halted  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Ap  us,  where  he  intrenched  him- 
felf,  as  having  but  a  fmall  number  of  troops  in  con- 
parifon  of  the  formidable  army  which  attended  Pom¬ 
pey.  The  latter,  however,  notwithflanding  his  fuperi- 
ority,  durfl  not  crofs  the  river  in  Casfar's  fight;  fo  that 
the  two  armies  continued  for  fome  time  quiet  in  their 
refpedtive  camps.  Caefar  wrote  letter  after  letter  to 
Marc  Antony,  who  commanded  the  legions  he  had  left  - 
in  Italy,  to  come  to  his  abidance ;  but  receiving  no  an- 
fvver,  Caefar  difguifed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  (lave, 
and  with  all  imaginable  fecrecy  went  on  board  a  fifher- 
man’s  bark,  with  a  defign  to  go  over  to  Brundufium, 
though  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  cruifing  on  the  coafts 
both  of  Greece  and  Italy.  This  defign,  however,  mif- 
carried,  by  reafon  of  the  boat  being  put  back  by  con¬ 
trary  winds;  and  thus  Caefar  wasreftored  to  his  foldiers, 
who  had  been  very  uneafy  at  his  ab fence.  He  was  no 
fooner  landed  than  he  difpatched  Pofthumius,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  with  molt  prefling  orders  to  Marc  Antony, 

Gabinius,  and  Calenus,  to  bring  the  troops  to  him  at. 
all  adventures.  Gabinius,  unwilling  to  expofe  all  the 
hopes  of  his  general  to  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  thought 
it  fafer  to  march  a  great  way  about  by  Illyricum,  and 
therefore  engaged  all  the  legionaries  he  could  to  follow 
him  by  land.  But  the  Illyrians,  who  had,  unknown  to 
him,  declared  for  Pompey,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  him 
and  killed  him  and  his  men,  not  one  efcaping.  Marc 
Antony  and  Calenus,  who  went  by  fea,  were  in  the 
greatell  danger  from  one  of  Pompey’s  admirals ;  but 
had  the  good  luck  to  bring  their  troops  fafe  to  fhore  at 
Nyphaeum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Apollonia.  As 
foon  as  it  was  known  that  Antony  was  landed,  Pom¬ 
pey  marched  to  prevent  his  joining  Caefar.  On  the 
other  hand,  Caefar  inftantly  decamped,  and  haftening  to 
the  relief  of  his  lieutenant,  joined  him  before  Pompey 
came  up.  Then  Pompey,  not  caring  to  engage  them- 
when  united,  retired  to  an  advantageous  poft  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachium,  known  by  the  name  of 
Afparagium ,  and  there  encamped.  Caefar  having  thus  at 
length  got  all  his  troops  together,  refolved  to  finifh  the 
war  by  one  general  a&ion,  and  determine  the  fate  of  the 
world,  either  by  his  own  death  or  by  that  of  his  rival. 

To  this  end  he  offered  Pompey  battle,  and  kept  his  ar¬ 
my  a  great  while  drawn  up  in  fight  of  the  enemy.  But 
Pompey  declining  an  engagement,  he  decamped,  and 
turned  towards  Dyrrhachium,  as  if  he  deligned  to  fur- 
prife  it,  hoping  by  this  means  to  draw  Pompey  into 
the  plain.  But  Pompey,  looking  upon  the  taking  of 
Dyrrhachium  as  a  chimerical  project,  followed  Caefar  at 
fome  diftance,  and  letting  him  draw  near  to  the  city, 
encamped  on  a  hill  called  Petra ,  which  commanded  the 
fea,  whence  he  could  be  fupplled  with  provifions  from 
Greece  and  Afia,  while  Caefar  was  forced  to  bring  corn 
by  land  from  Epirus,  at  a  vafl  expence,  and  through 
many  dangers. 

This  inconvenience  put  Caefar  upon  a  new  defign, 
which  was  to  furround  an  army  far  more  numerous 
than  his  own,  and,  by  {hutting  them  up  within  a  mar¬ 
row  tradt  of  ground,  diffrefs  them  as  much  for  want  of 
forage  as  his  troops  were  diftreffed  for  want  of  corn. 

Purfuant  to  this  defign,  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvalla- 

tioa  from  the  fea  quite  round  Pompey’s  camp,  and  kept  p0mpey  in 

him  his  camp. 
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him  To  clofely  blocked  up, that  though  his  men  were  plen-  his  fortune  changed  on  a  fudden. 
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tifnlly  fup.plied  with  provifions  by  fea,  yet  the  horfes 
of  his  army  began  foon  to  die  in  great  numbers  for 
want  of  forage.  Csefar’s  men,  though  in  the  utmoft 
eliftrefs  for  want  of  corn,  yet  bore  all  with  incredible 
cheer fulnefs  ;  protefting,  that  they  would  rather  live 
•upon  the  bark  oi  trees  than  fuffer  Pompey  to  efcape, 
now  they  had  him  in  their  power.  Casfar  tells  us,  that 
in  this  extremity  fuch  of  the  army  as  had  been  in  Sar¬ 
dinia  found  out  the  way  of  making  bread  of  a  certain 
root  called  clara ,  which  they  fteeped  in  milk  ;  and  that 
when  the  enemy  infulted  them  on  account  of  the  ftar- 
ving  condition  which  they  were  in,  they  threw  feveral 
of  thefe  loaves  among  them,  to  put  them  out  of  all 
•hopes  of  fubduing  them  by  famine.  “  So  long  as  the 
earth  produces  fuch  roots  (faid  they),  we  will  not  let 
Pompey  efcape.’ ’  At  length  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the 
diftempers  which  began  to  prevail  in  his  army,  made 
feveral  attempts  to  break  through  the  barriers  that  in- 
clofed  him,  but  was  always  repulfed  with  lofs.  At 
length,  being  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  for  want 
<of  forage,  he  refolved  at  all  events  to  force  the  enemy’s 
lines  and  efcape.  With  the  afiiftance,  therefore,  and 
by  the  advice  of  two  deferters,  he  embarked  his  archers, 
(lingers,  and  light-armed 'infantry,  and  marching  him- 
felf  by  land  at  the  head  of  60  cohorts,  went  to  attack 
that  part  of  Caefar’s  lines  which  was  next  to  the  fea, 
*and  not  yet  quite  finifhed.  He  fet  out  from  his  camp 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  arriving  at  the  poft  he 
defigned  to  force  by  break  of  day,  he '  began  the  at¬ 
tack  by  fea  and  land  at  the  fame  time.  The  ninth 
•legion,  which  defended  that  part  of  the  lines,  made  for 
fome  time  a  vigorous  refiftance  ;  but  being  attacked  in 
the  rear  by  Pompey’s  men,  who  came  by  fea,  and  land¬ 
ed  between  Caefar’s  two  lines,  they  fled  with  fuch  pre¬ 
cipitation,  that  the  fuccours  Marcellinus  fent  them  from 
a  neighbouring  poft  could  not  flop  them.  The  enfign 
who  carried  the  eagle  at  the  head  of  the  routed  legion 
was  mortally  wounded  ;  but  nevertlielefs,  before  he 
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looking  for  an  entrance  into  the  camp,  marched  along  '  ^r****, 

the  outfide  of  a  trench  which  Caefar  had  formerly  car¬ 
ried  on  from  the  left  angle  of  his  camp,  about  400 
paces,  to  a  neighbouring  river.  This  trench  they  mif- 
took  for  the  rampart  of  the  camp  ;  and  being  led  away 
by  that  miftake  from  their  left  wing,,  they  were  foon 
after  prevented  from  rejoining  it  by  the  arrival  of  Pom¬ 
pey,  who  came  up  at  the  head  of  a  legion  and  a  large 
body  of  horfe.  Then  the  legion  which  Casl’ar  had  at¬ 
tacked  taking  courage,  made  a  bride  fally,  drove  his 
men  back  to  the  firft  intrenchment  which  they  had 
feized,  and  there  put  them  in  great  diforder  while  they 
were  attempting  to  pafs  the  ditch.  Pompey,  in  the 
mean  time,  falling  upon  them  with  his  cavalry  in  flank, 
completed  their  defeat  ;  and  then  flying  to  the  enemy’s 
right  wing,  which  had  paffed  the  trench  mentioned 
above,  and  was  ftnit  up  between  that  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  ©Id  camp,  made  a  moft  dreadful  (laughter  of  them. 

The  trench  was  filled  with  dead  bodies,  many  falling 
into  it  in  that  diforder,  and  others  palling  over  them 
and  prefiing  them  to  death. 

In  this  diftrefs,  Caefar  did  all  he  could  to  (top  the 
flight  of  his  legionaries,  but  to  no  purpofe:  the  ftan- 
dard-bearers  themfelves  threw  down  the  Roman  eagles 
when  Caefar  endeavoured  to  flop  them,  and  left  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  on  this  occafion  took 
32  ftandards  ;  a  difgrace  which  Caefar  had  never  fuf- 
fered  before.  He  was  himfelf  in  no  fmall  danger  of 
falling  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  men,  whom  he 
took  hold  of  when  flying,  bidding  him  (tand  and  face 
about ;  but  the  man,  apprehenfive  of  the  danger  lie  was 
in,  drew  his  fword,  and  would  have  killed  him,  had  not 
one  of  his  guards  prevented  the  blow  by  cutting  off  his 
arm.  Casfar  loft  on  this  occafion  960  of  his.  foot,  400 
of  his  horfe,  5  tribunes,  and  32  centurions. 

_  This  lofs  and  difgrace  greatly  mortified  Casfar,  but  Hefet neves 
did  not  difeourage  him.  After  he  had  by  his  lenity  his  affairs, 
and  eloquent  fpeeches  recovered  the  fpirit  of  his  troops, 


died,  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to  conlign  the  eagle  .  he  decamped,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  Apollonia, 
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to  the  cavalry  of  the  party,  defiring  them  to  deliver  it 
to  Caefar.  Pompey’s  men  purfued  the  fugitives,  and 
made  fuch  a  (laughter  of  them,  that  all  the  centurions 
•of  the  firft  cohort  were  cut  off  except  one.  And  now 
Pompey’s  army  broke  in  like  a  torrent  upon  the  pofts 
Casfar  had  fortified,  and  were  advancing  to  attack  Mar¬ 
cellinus,  who  guarded  a  neighbouring  fort ;  but  Marc 
Antony  coming  very  feafonably  to  his  relief  with  1 2 
cohorts,  they  thought  it  advifable  to  retire. 

Soon  after  Caefar  himfelf  arrived  with  a  ftrong  rein- 
ai  d  forcement,  and  polled  himfelf  on  the  (bore,  in  order  to 
prevent  fuch  attempts  for  the  future.  From  this  poft 
he  obferved  an  old  camp  which  lie  had  made  within  the 
place  where  Pompey  was  inclofed,  but  afterwards  aban¬ 
doned.  Upon  his  quitting  it,  Pompey  had  taken  pof* 
•ft  (lion  of  it,  and  left  a  legion  to  guard  it.  This  poft 
Caefar  refolved  to  reduce,  hoping  to  repair  the  lofs  he 
had  fuftained  on  this  unfortunate  day,  by  taking  the  le¬ 
gion  which  Pompey  had  pofttd  there.  Accordingly, 
he  advanced  fecretly  at  the  head  of  33  cohorts  in  two 
lines :  and  arriving  at  the  old  camp  before  Pompey 
could  have  notice  of  hie  march,  attacked  it  with  great 
vigour,  forced  the  firft  intrenchment,  notwithftanding 
the  brave  refiftance  of  Titus  Pulcio,  and  penetrated  to 
the  fecond,  whither  the  legion  had  retired.  But  here 


where  he  paid  the  army,  and  left  his  lick  and  wounded. 
From  thence  he  marched  into  Macedon,  where  Scipio 
Metellus,  Pompey’s  father-in-law,  was  encamped.  He 
hoped  either  to  draw  his  rival  into  fome  plain,  or  to 
overpower  Scipio  if  not  affifted.  He  met  with  great 
difficulties  on  his  march,  the  countries  through  which 
lie  paffed  refufing  to  fupply  his  army  with  provifions  ; 
to  fuch  a  degree  was  his  reputation  funk  fmee  his  laft 
defeat  !  On  his  entering  Theffaly  he  was  met  by  Do- 
mitius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  whom  he  had  fent  with 
three  legions  to  1  educe  Epirus.  Having  now  got  all 
his  forces  together,  he  marched  diredlly  to  Gomphi, 
the  firft  towrn  of  Theffaly,  which  had  been  formerly  in 
his  intereft,  but  now  declared  againft  him.  Whereup¬ 
on  he  attacked  it  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  though 
the  garrilon  was  very  numerous,  and  the  walls  were  of 
an  uncommon  height,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  a 
few  hours.  From  hence  lie  marched  to  Metropolis,  an¬ 
other  confiderable  town  of  Theffaly,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  furrendered  ;  as  did  all  the  other  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  except  Lariffa,  of  which  Scipio  had  made  himfelf 
mafter. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pompey  being  continually  im¬ 
portuned  by  the  fenr.tors  and  officers  of  his  army,  left 
his  camp  at  Uyrrhachium,  and  followed  Csefar,  firmly 
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&ome.  refolved  not  to  give  him  battle,  but  rather  to  diflrefs 
him  by  keeping  clofe  at  his  heels,  flraitening  his  quar¬ 
ters,  and  cutting  off  his  convoys.  As  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  but  always 
declined  it,  his  friends  and  fubalterns  began  to  put  ill 
208  conftru&ions  on  his  dilatorinefs  to  his  face. 
refolvcJto  ^efc,  together  with  the  complaints  of  his  foldiers, 
come  to  made  him  at  length  refolve  to  venture  a  general  action, 
an  engage-  With  this  defign  he  marched  into  a  large  plain  near  the 
ment.  cities  of  Pharfalia  and  Thebes  ;  which  latter  was  alfo 
called  Philippi ,  from  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  the 
father  of  Perfes,  who,  having  reduced  the  Thebans, 
placed  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  their  city.  This 
plain  was  watered  by  the  Euipeus,  and  furrounded  on 
all  Tides  by  high  mountains ;  and  Pompey,  who  was 
_  hill  averfe  from  venturing  an  engagement,  pitched  his 
camp  011  the  declivity  of  a  lleep  mountain,  in  a  place 
altogether  inacceffible.  There  he  was  joined  by  Scipio 
his  father-in-law,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  But 
notwithflanding  this  reinforcement,  he  continued  irre- 
folute,  and  unwilling  to  put  all  to  the  iffue  of  a  Tingle 
a£lion  ;  being  hill  convinced  of  the  wifdom  of  his  ma¬ 
xim,  that  it  was  better  to  deftroy  the  enemy  by  fatigues 
and  want,  than  to  engage  an  army  of  brave  veterans, 
who  were  in  a  manner  reduced  to  defpair.  As  he  put 
off  from  day  to  day,  under  various  pretences,  descend¬ 
ing  into'  the  plain  where  Caefar  was  encamped,  his  offi¬ 
cers  forced  him  to  call  a  council  of  war,  when  all  to  a 
man  were  for  venturing  a  general  action  the  very  next 
day.  Thus  was  Pompey  obliged  to  facrifice  his  own 
judgment  to  the  blind  ardour  of  the  multitude  ;  and 
the  necefiary  meafures  were  taken  for  a  general  engage- 
209  ment. 

H totally  The  event  of  this  battle  was  in  the  highefl  degree 
t^eepLr  *°rtunate  ^or  Cadar  f  ;  who  refolved  to  purfue  his  ad- 
Jjla,  ^  vantage>  and  follow  Pompey  to  whatever  country  he 
fhould  retire.  Hearing,  therefore,  of  his  being  at  Am* 
phipolis,  he  fent  off  his  troops  before  him,  and  then 
embarked  on  board  a  little  frigate  in  order  to  crofs  the 
Hellefpont ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrait,  he  fell  in 
with  one  of  Pompey’s  commanders,  at  the  head  of  ten 
(hips  of  war.  Caefar,  noway  teriified  at  the  fuperiority 
of  his  force,  bore  up  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
fubmit.  The  other  inftantly  obeyed,  awed  by  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  Casfar’s  name,  and  furrendered  himfelf  and  his 
fleet  at  diferetion. 

From  thence  lie  continued  his  voyage  to  Epliefus, 
then  to  Rhodes  ;  and  being  informed  that  Pompey  had 
been  there  before  him,  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  fled  to  Egypt ;  wherefore,  lofing  no  time,  he  fet 
fail  for  that  kingdom,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  with 
about  4000  men  ;  a  very  inconfiderable  force  to  keep 
fuch  a  powerful  kingdom  under  fubje&ion.  But  he 
was  now  grown  fo  fecure  in  his  good  fortune,  that'he 
expe&ed  to  find  obedience  everywhere.  Upon  his  land¬ 
ing,  the  firft  accounts  he  received  were  of  Pompey’s 
210  referable  end,  who  had  been  affaffinated  by  orders  of 
h  Jrurdered.the  treacherous  king  as  foon  as  he  went  on  fliore ;  and 
*2  gypt,  foon  after  Qne  0p  tke  murderers  came  with  his  head  and 
ring  as  a  moil  grateful  prefent  to  the  conqueror.  But 
Casfar  turned  away  from  it  with  horror,  and  fliortly  af¬ 
ter  ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  built  to  his  me¬ 
mory  on  the  fpot  where  he  was  murdered ;  and  a  tem¬ 
ple  near  the  places  to  Nemefoj  who  was  the  goddefs 


that  p unfilled  thofe  that  were  cruel  to  men  in  adver-  Rome. 
Tlty. 

It  fhould  feem  that  the  Egyptians  by  this  time  had 
Tome  hopes  of  breaking  off  all  alliance  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  which  they  confidered,  as  in  fa&  it  was,  but  a 
fpecious  fubje£tion.  They  firff  began  to  take  offence 
at  Caefar’s  carrying  the  enfigns  of  Roman  power  before 
him  as  he  entered  the  city.  Photinus,  the  eunuch,  alfo 
treated  him  with  difrefpedf,  and  even  attempted  his  life.  2rt 
Caefar,  however,  concealed  his  refentment  till  he  had  a  The  Egyp- 
force  fufficient  to  punifh  his  treaxhery  ;  and  fending  tians/}uar- 
privately  for  the  legions  which  had  been  formerly  en-^{™th 
rolled  for  Pompey’s  fervice,  as  being  the  neareft  toE-  ‘  ' 

gypt,  he  in  the  mean  time  pretended  to  repofe  an  en¬ 
tire  confidence  in  the  king’s  miniffer.  However,  he 
foon  changed  his  manner  when  he  found  himfelf  in  no 
danger  from  his  attempts ;  and  declared,  that,  as  being 
a  Roman  conful,  it  was  his  duty  to  fettle  the  fucceffion 
to  the  Egyptian  crown. 

There  were  at  that  time  two  pretenders  to  the  crown 
of  Egypt  :  Ptolemy,  the  acknowledged  king  ;  and  the 
celebrated  Cleopatra  his  filler ;  who,  by  the  cuffom  of 
the  country,  was  alfo  his  wife,  and,  by  their  father’s 
will,  lhared  jointly  in  the  fucceffion.  Plowever,  not 
being  contented  with  a  bare  participation  of  power,  fhe 
aimed  at  governing  alone  ;  but  being  oppofed  in  her 
views  by  the  Roman  fenate,  who  confirmed  her  brother’s 
title  to  the  crown*  file  was  banilhed  into  Syria  with  Ar- 
finoc  her  younger  filler. 

Caffar,  however,  gave  her  new  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  kingdom,  and  lent  both  for  her  and  her  brother  to 
plead  their  caufe  before  him.  Photinus,  the  young* 
king’s  guardian,  who  had  long  borne  the  moll  invete¬ 
rate  hatred  as  well  to  Coefar  as  to  Cleopatra,  difdained 
this  propofal,  and  backed  his  refufal  by  fending  an  ar¬ 
my  of  20,000  men  to  beliege  him  in  Alexandria.  Caefar  &ndVefie 
bravely  repulfed  the  enemy  for  fome  time  ;  but  finding  him  in  ^ 
the  city  of  too  great  extent  to  be  defended  by  fo  fmaii^lexandria^ 
an  army  as  he  then  had  with  him,  he  retired  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  where  he  purpo- 
fed  to  make  a  Hand.  Achillas,  who  commanded  the 
Egyptians,  attacked  him  there  with  great*  vigour,  and 
Hill  aimed  at  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the* 'fleet  that 
lay  before  the  palace.  Caffar,  however,  too  well 
knew  the  importance  of  thofe  fliips  in  the  hands  of  an- 
enemy;  and  therefore  burnt  them  all  in  fpite  of  every 
effort  to  prevent  it.  He  next  poffeffed  himfelf  oT 
the  iflc  of  Pharos,  which  was  the  key  to  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  port,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  receive  the  fup- 
plies  fent  him  from  all  Tides  ;  and  in  this  fituatien  he  ■ 
determined  to  withfland  the  united  force  of  all  the  E- 
gyptians^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Cleopatra  having  heard  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  turn  in  her  favour,  refolved  to  depend  rather  on* 

Caefar’s  favour  for  gaining  the  government  than  her 
own  forces.  She  had,  in  fa&,  allembled  an  army  in 
Syria  to  fupport  her  claims;  but  now  judged  it  the 
wife  11  way  to  rely  entirely  on  the  decifion  of  her  felf- 
ele£ted  judge.  But  no  arts,  as -fhe  juflly  conceived, 
were  fo  likely  to  influence  Caefar,  as  the  charms  of  her 
perfon.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get  at  Csefar,  as 
her  enemies  were  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  avenues  that  ■ 
led  to  the  palace.  For  this  purpofe,  fhe  went  on  board* 
a  fmall  veffel,  and  in  the  evening  landed  near  the  pa¬ 
lace  |  where,  being  wrapped  up  in  a  coverlet,  fhe  was, 
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Rome,  carried  by  one  Afpolodorus  into  the  very  chamber  of 
*“■  —Y  Caefar.  Her  addrefs  at  firft  plcafed  him  ;  but  her  ca- 
reffes,  which  were  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  inno¬ 
cence,  entirely  brought  him  over  to  fccond  her  claims. 

While  Cleopatra  was  thus  employed  in  forwarding 
her  own  views,  her  filter  Arfmoe  was  alfo  ftrenuoufiy  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  camp  hi  purfuing  a  feparaterintcreft.  She 
had  found  means,  by  the  afliftance  of  one  Ganymede 
her  confident,  to  make  a  large  divifion  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  army  in  her  favour  ;  and  foon  after  caufed  Achil¬ 
las  to  be  murdered,  and  Ganymede  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  in  his  Head,  and  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  great¬ 
er  vigour  than  before.  Ganymede’s  principal  effort 
was  by  letting  in  the  fea  upon  thofe  canals  which  fup- 
plied  the  palace  with  frefh  water;  but  this  inconvenience 
Caefar  remedied  by  digging  a  great  number  of  wells. 
His  next  endeavour  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Cas- 
far’s  24th  legion,  which  he  twice  attempted  in  vain. 
He  foon  after  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  bridge  which 
joined  the  ifie  of  Pharos  to  the  continent,  from  which 
poll  Caefar  was  refolved  to  diflodge  him.  In  the  heat 
of  a&ion,  fome  mariners  came  and  joined  the  comba¬ 
tants  ;  but  being  feized  with  a  panic,  iuftantly  fled, 
and  fpread  a  general  terror  through  the  army.  All 
Caefar’s  endeavours  to  rally  his  forces  were  in  vain,  the 
confufion  was  paft  remedy,  and  numbers  were  drowned 
,  or  put  to  the  fword  in  attempting  to  efcape ;  on  which, 
feeing  the  irremediable  diforder  of  his  troops,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  a  ftiip  in  order  to  get  to  the  palace  that  was 
juft  oppofite.  However,  he  was  no  fooner  on  board 
than  great  crowds  entered  at  the  fame  time  with  him  5 
upon  which,  apprehenfive  of  the  (hip’s  finking,  he 
jumped  into  the  fea,  and  fwam  200  paces  to  the  fleet 
that  lay  before  the  palace. 

The  Alexandrians,  finding  their  efforts  to  take  the 
palace  ineffectual,  endeavoured  at  lead  to  get  their  king 
out  of  Csefar’s  power,  as  he  had  feized  upon  his  perfon 
in  the  beginning  of  their  difputes.  For  this  purpofe 
they  made  ufe  of  their  cuftomary  arts  of  diflimulation, 
profeffing  the  utmoft  defire  for  peace,  and  only  wanting 
the  prefence  of  their  lawful  prince  to  give  a  fan&ion  to 
the  treaty.  Caefar,  who  was  fenfible  of  their  perfidy, 
neverthelefs  concealed  his  fufpicions,  and  gave  them 
their  king,  as  he  was  under  no  apprehenfions  from  the 
abilities  of  a  boy.  Ptolemy,  however,  the  inftant  he 
was  fet  at  liberty,  inftead  of  promoting  peace,  made 
every  effort  to  give  vigour  to  hoflilities. 

In  this  manner  Caefar  was  hemmed  in  for  fome  time: 
relieved,  but  he  was  at  laft  relieved  from  this  mortifying  fixa¬ 
tion  by  Mithridates  Pergamenus,  one  of  his  mofl  faith¬ 
ful  partizans  ;  who,  colle&ing  a  numerous  army  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  marched  into  Egypt,  took  the  city  of  Pelufium, 
repulfed  the  Egyptian  army  with  Ipfs,  and  at  laft,  join¬ 
ing  with  Caefar,  attacked  their  camp,  and  made  a  great 
(laughter  of  the  Egyptians.  Ptolemy  himfelf,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  efcape  on  board  a  veflel  that  was  failing  down 
the  river,  was  drowned  by  the  lhip’s  finking  ;  and  Cae¬ 
far  thus  became  mafter  of  all  Egypt  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  oppofition.  He  therefore  appointed,  that  Cleo¬ 
patra,  with  her  younger  brother,  who  was  then  but  an 
infant,  fhould  jointly  govern,  according  to  the  intent  of 
their  father’s  will ;  and  drove  out  Arfinoe  with  Gany¬ 
mede  into  banifhment. 

Caefar  now  for  a  while  feemed  to  relax  from  the 
ufual  activity  of  his  conduct,  captivated  with  the  charms 
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of  Cleopatra.  Inftead  of  quitting  Egypt  to  go  and 
quell  the  remains  of  Pompey’s  party,  he  abandoned  him¬ 
felf  to  his  pleafures,  pafimg  whole  nights  in  feafts  with 
the  young  queen.  He  even  refolved  to  attend  her  up 
the  Nile  into  Ethiopia ;  but.  the  brave  veterans,  who 
had  long  followed  his  fortune,  boldly  reprehended  his 
conduct,  and  refufed  to  be  partners  in  fo  infamous  an 
expedition.  Thus,  at  length,  rouzed  from  his  lethargy, 
he  left  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  who  was  af¬ 
terwards  named  Cajarfo,  in  order  to  oppofe  Pharnaces 
the  king  of  Pontus,  who  had  now  made  fome  inroads 
upon  the  dominions  of  Rome.  Here  he  was  attended 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  as  we  have  related  under  the 
article  Pontus  ;  and  having  fettled  affairs  in  this  part 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  time  would  permit,  he  em-  \u\y,  zn& 
barked  for  Italy,  where  he  arrived  fooner  than  his  ene-  foon  after 
mies  could  expert,  but  not  before  his  affairs  there  ab-  undertakes 
folutely  required  his  prefence.  He  had  been,  during 
hi3  abfence,  created  conful  for  five  years,  dictator  for  Africa, 
one  year,  and  tribune  of  the  people  for  life.  But  An¬ 
tony,  who  in  the  mean  time  governed  in  Rome  for  him, 
had  filled  the  city  with  riot  and  debauchery,  and  many 
commotions  enfued,  which  nothing  but  the  arrival  of 
Caefar  could  appeafe.  However,  by  his  moderation 
and  humanity,  he  foon  reflored  tranquillity  to  the  city, 
fcarce  making  any  diftirt&ion  between  thofe  of  his  own 
and  the  oppofite  party.  Thus  having,  by  gentle  means, 
reftored  his  authority  at  home,  he  prepared  to  march 
into  Africa,  where  Pompey’s  party  had  found  time  to 
rally  under  Scipio  and  Cato,  afiifted  by  Juba  king  of 
Mauritania.  But  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings  had 
like  to  have  been  retarded  by  a  mutiny  in  his  own  ar-  * 
my.  Thofe  veteran  legions,  who  had  hitherto  con¬ 
quered  all  that  came  before  them,  began  to  murmur 
for  not  having  received  the  rewards  which  they  had  ex¬ 
pelled  for  their  pad  fervices,  and  now  infilled  upon 
their  difeharge.  However,  Caefar  found  means  to  quell 
the  mutiny  ;  and  then,  according  to  his  ufual  diligence, 
landed  with  a  fmall  party  in  Africa,  the  reft  of  the  ar¬ 
my  following  foon  after.  After  many  movements  and 
fkirmifhes,  he  refolved  at  laft  to  come  to  a  decifive 
battle.  For  this  purpofe  he  invefted  the  city  of  Tap- 
fus,  fuppofing  that  Scipio  would  attempt  its  relief, 
which  turned  out  according  to  his  expectation.  Scipio, 
joiningwith  the  young  kingof  Mauritania,  advanced  with 
his  army,  and  encamping  near  Caefar,  they  foon  came 
to  a  general  battle.  Caefar’s  fuccefs  was  as  ufual ;  the  Defeats  the 
enemy  received  a  complete  and  final  overthrow,  with  partifans  of 
little  lofs  on  his  fide.  Juba,  and  Petreius  his  general,  Pompey. 
killed  each  other  in  defpair;  Scipio,  attempting  to 
efcape  by  fea  into  Spain,  fell  in  among  the  enemy,  and  * 

was  flain  ;  fo  that,  of  all  the  generals  of  that  undone 
party,  Cato  was  now  alone  remaining. 

This  extraordinary  man,  having  retired  into  Africa 
after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  had  led  the  wretched 
remains  of  that  defeat  through  burning  deferts  and 
trails  infefted  with  ferpents  of  various  malignity,  and 
was  now  in  the  city  of  Utica,  which  he  had  been  left 
to  defend.  Still,  however,  in  love  with  even  the  (how 
of  Roman  government,  he  had  formed  the  principal 
citizens  into  a  fenate,  and  conceived  a  refolution  of 
holding  out  the  town.  He  accordingly  affembled  his  2l$ 
fenators  upon  this  occafion,  and  exhorted  them  to  Cato  kill* 
{land  a  fiege;  but  finding  his  admonitions  ineffectual, himfelf. 
he  dabbed  himfelf  with  his  fword  f.  Upon  his  death,  4  See  Cato, 
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the  war  in  Africa  being  completed,  Cxfar  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  abridged  all  his 
former  triumphs  only  to  increafc  the  fplendor  of  this, 
the  citizens  were  aftoniffied  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
proceffion,  and  the  number  of  the  countries  he  had  fub- 
dued.  It  lafted  four  days  :  the  firft  was  for  Gaul, 
the  fecond  for  Egypt,  the  third  for  his  vidtories  in  A- 
fia,  and  the  fourth  for  that  over  Juba  in  Africa.  To 
every  one  of  his  foldiers  lie  gave  a  fum  equivalent  to 
about  150I.  of  our  money,  double  that  fum  to  the 
centurions,  and  four  times  as  much  to  the  fuperior  of? 
ficers.  The  citizens  alfo  fhared  his  bounty  ;  to  every 
one  of  whom  he  diftribpted  10  bufhels  of  com,  10 
pounds  of  oil,  and  a  fum  of  money  equal  to  about  two 
pounds  Sterling  of  ours.  He,  after  this,  entertained 
the  people  at  about  20,000  tables,  treated  them  with 
the  combat  of  gladiators,  and  filled  Rome  with  a  con- 
courfe  of  fpe&ators  from  every  part  of  Italy. 

The  people  now  feemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new 
’  modes  of  homage  and  unufual  methods  of  adulation  for 
their  great  enfiaver.  He  was  created,  by  a  new  title, 
Modifier  Morum ,  or  Mafter  of  the  Morals  of  the 
People  ;  he  received  the  title  of  Emperor ,  Father  of  his 
country  ;  his  perfon  was  declared  facred  ;  and,  in  fliort, 
upon  him  alone  were  devolved  for  life  all  the  great  dig* 
nities  of  the  ftate.  It  mufl  be  owned,  however,  that 
no  fovereign  could  make  a  better  life  of  his  power.  He 
immediately  began  his  empire  by  repreffing  vice  and 
encouraging  virtue.  He  communicated  the  power  of 
judicature  to  the  fenators  and  the  knights  alone,  and  by 
many  fumptuary  laws  reftrained  the  fcandalous  luxuries 
■of  the  rich.  He  propofed  rewards  to  all  fuch  as  had 
many  children  ;  and  took  the  mod  prudent  methods  of 
repeopling  the  city,  that  had  been  exhaulted  in  the  late 
commotions ;  and  befides  his  other  works,  he  greatly 
reformed  the  kalendar. 

Having  thus  reftored  profperity  once  more  to  Rome, 
he  again  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  going  into 
Spain,  to  oppofe  an  army  which  had  been  raifed  there 
under  the  two  fons  of  Pompey  and  Labienus  his  for¬ 
mer  general.  He  proceeded  in  this  expedition  with 
his  ufual  celerity,  and  arrived  in  Spain  before  the  ene¬ 
my  thought  him  yet  departed  from  Rome.  Cneins 
and  Sextus,  Pompey’s  fons,  profiting  by  their  unhap¬ 
py  father’s  example,  refolved  as  much  as  poffible  to 
protradl  the  war ;  fo  that  the  firft  operations  of  the 
two  armies  were  fpent  in  fieges  and  fruitlefs  attempts 
to  furprife  each  other.  At  length  Caefar,  after  taking 
many  cities  from  the  enemy,  and  purfuing  young  Pom¬ 
pey  with  unwearied  perfeverance,  compelled  him  to  come 
to  a  battle  upon  the  plains  of  Munda. 

After  a  moft  obftinate  engagement,  .Caefar  gained 
a  complete  vi&ory  (fee  Munda)  ;  and  having  now  fub- 
dued  all  his  enemies,  he  returned  to  Rome  for  the  laft 
time  to  receive  new  dignities  and  honours,  and  to 
enjoy  an  accumulation  of  all  the  great  offices  of 
the  ftate.  Still,  however,  he  pretended  to  a  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  power  ;  he  left  the  con- 
fuls  to  be  named  by  the  people  *,  but  tis  he  poffeffed  all 
the  authority  of  the  office,  it  from  this  time  began  to 
fink  into  contempt.  He  enlarged  the  number  of  fe¬ 
nators  alfo  ;  but  as  he  had  previoufly  deftroyed  their 
power,  their  new  honours  were  but  empty  titles.  He 
took  care  to  pardon  all  who  had  been  in  arms  againft 
him,  but  not  till  he  had  deprived  them  of  the  power 
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of  refiftance.  He  even  fet  up  once  more  the  ftatues  of 
Pompey  ;  which,  however,  as  Cicero  obferved,  he  only  ' 
did  to  fecure  his  own.  The  reft  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man’s  life  was  employed  for  the  advantage  of  the 
ftate.  He  adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  build¬ 
ings  ;  he  rebuilt  Carthage  and  Corinth,  fending  colo¬ 
nies  to  both  cities ;  he  undertook  to  level  feveral  moun* 
tains  in  Italy,  to  drain  the  Pontine  marfhes  near  Rome, 
and  defigned  to  cut  through  the  Ifthmus  of  Peloponne- 
fus.  Thus  he  formed  mighty  projefts  and  deligns  be-  His  vafl 
yond  the  limits  of  the  longeft  life  ;  but  the  greateft  ofdefigns. 
all  was  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  Parthians, 
by  which  he  defigned  to  revenge  the  death  of  Craffus  ; 
then  to  pafs  through  Hyrcania,  and  enter  Scythia  along 
the  banks  .of  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  from  thence  to  open  him¬ 
felf  a  way  through  the  immeafurable  forefts  of  Germa¬ 
ny  into  Gaul,  and  fo  return  to  Rome.  Thefe  were  the 
aims  of  ambition  :  -but  the  jealoufy  of  a  few  individuals 
put  an  end  to  them  all. 

The  fenate,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  times,  continued  to  load  Caefar  with 
freffi  honours,  and  he  continued  with  equal  vanity  to 
receive  them.  They  called  one  of  the  months  of  the 
year  after  filename  ;  they  ftamped  money  with  his 
image  ;  they  ordered  his  ftatue  to  be  fet  up  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  they  inftituted  public  facrifices 
on  his  biith-day ;  and  talked,  even  in  his  life-time, 
of  enrolling  him  in  the  number  of  their  gods.  Anto¬ 
ny,  at  one  of  their  public  feftivals,  fooliffily  ventured 
to  offer  him  a  diadem  ;  but  he  put  it  back  again,  re¬ 
filling  it  feveral  times,  and  receiving  at  every  refufal 
loud  acclamations  from  the  people.  One  day,  when 
the  fenate  ordered  him  fome  particular  honours,  he 
negle<fted  to  rife  from  his  feat  ;  and  from  that  moment 
is  faid  to  have  been  marked  for  definition.  It  be¬ 
gan  to  be  rumoured  that  he  intended  to  make  himfelf 
king  ;  for  though  in  fat  he  already  was  fo,  the  people, 
who  had  an  utter  averfion  to  the  name,  could  not  bear 
his  affuming  the  title.  Whether  he  really  defigned  to 
affume  that  empty  honour  muft  now  for  ever  remain  a 
fecret ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  unfufpe&ing  opennefs 
of  his  condut  marked  fomething  like  a  confidence  in 
the  innocence  of  his  intentions.  When  informed  by* 
thofe  about  him  of  the  jealoulies  of  many  perfons  who 
envied  his  power,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  That  he  had 
rather  die  once  by  treafon,  than  to  live  continually  in 
the  apprehenfion  of  it :  and  to  convince  the  world  how 
little  he  had  to  apprehend  from  his  enemies,  he  difband- 
ed  his  company  of  Spaniffi  guards,  which  facilitated  the 
enterprife  againft  his  life.  ,  22Q 

A  deep-laid  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him,  com- A  confpi- 
pofed  of  no  lefs  than  60  fenators.  At  the  head  ofr,iCy  form-* 
this  confpiracy  was  Brutus,  whofe  life  Caefar  had  fpa-f4?  a£ain& 
red  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  Caffius,  who  had  im# 
been  pardoned  foon  after,  both  praetors  for  the  prefent 
year.  Brutus  made  it  his  chief  glory  to  have  been 
defeended  from  that  Brutus  who  firft  gave  liberty  to 
Rome  ;  and  from  a  defire  of  following  his  example, 
broke  all  the  ties  of  private  friendfhip,  and  entered 
into  a  confpiracy  which  was  .to  deftroy  his  benefa&or. 

Caffius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  impetuous  and  proud, 
and  hated  Caefar’s  perfon  ftill  more  than  his  caufe.  He 
had  often  fought  an  opportunity  of  gratifyinghis  revenge 
by  affaffination,  which  took  rife  rather  from  private  than 
public  motives. 
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Tht  confpirators,  to  give  a  colour  of  juili.ee  to  then* 
proceec3jngS?  remitted  the  execution  of  this  defign  to 
the  ides  of  March,  the  day  on  which  it  was  reported 
that  Csefar  was  to  be  offered  the  crown.  The  augurs 
had  foretold  that  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him  ;  and 
the  night  preceding,  he  heard  his  wife  Calphumia  la¬ 
menting  in  her  deep,  and  being  awakened,  {lie  con- 
fefled  to  him  that  ihe  dreamt  of  his  being  aflaffinated 
in  her  arms.  Thefe  omens,  In  fome  meafure,  began  to 
change  his  intentions  of  going  to  the  fenate,  as  he  had 
refolved,  that  day  ;  but  one  of  the  confpirators  coining 
in,  prevailed  upon  him  to  keep  his  resolution,  telling 
him  of  the  reproach  which  would  attend  Ins  flaying 
at  home  till  his  wife  had  lucky  dreams,  and  of  the 
preparations  that  were  made  for  his  appearance.  As 
he  went  along  to  the  fenate,  a  Have,  who  haftened  to 
him  with  information  of  the  confpiracy,  attempted  to 
come  near  him,  but  could  not  for  the  crowd.  Arte- 
inidoms,  a  Greek  philofopher,  who  liad  difeovered  the 
whole  plot,  delivered  to  him  a  memorial,  containing 
the  heads  of  his  information  ;  but  Caefar  gave  it,  .with 
other  papers,  to  one  of  his  fecretaries  without  reading, 
as  was  ufual  in  things  of  this  nature-.  As  foon  as  he 
had  taken  his  place  in  the  fenate,  the  confpirators 
came  near  him,  under  a  pretence  of  faluting  him  ;  and 
Cimber,  who  was  one  of  them,  approached  in  a  fup- 
pliant  poflure,  pretending  to  fue  for  his  brother’s  par¬ 
don,  who  was  banifhed  by  his  order.  All  the  confpi¬ 
rators  feconded  him  with  great  tendernefs  ;  and  Cim¬ 
ber,  Teeming  to  fue  with  Hill  greater  fubmiffion,  took 
.a21  hold  of  the  bottom  of  his  robe,  holding  him  lo  as  to 
mur-  prevent  his  rifmg.  This  wa3  the  fignaf  agreed  on. 
Cafca,  who  was  behind,  dabbed  him,  though  (lightly, 
in  the  fnoulder.  Caefar  inftantly  turned  round,  and 
with  the  (lyle  of  his  tablet  wounded  him  in  the  arm. 
However,  all  the  confpirators  were  now  alarmed  ;  and 
incloiing  him  round,  he  received  a  fecond  liab  from  au 
•unknown  hand  in  the  bread,  while  Caflius  wounded 
him  in  the  face.  He  (bill  defended  himfelf  with  great 
vigour,  rufhing  among  them,  and  throwing  down  fuch 
as  oppofed  him,  till  he  faw  ‘Brutus  among  the  confpira¬ 
tors,  who,  coming  up,  flruck  his  dagger  in  his  thigh. 
From  that  moment  Csefitr  thought  no  more  of  defend¬ 
ing  himfelf,  but  looking  upon  this  confpirator,  cried  out, 

14  And  yon  too,  Brutus!”  Then  covering  his  head, 
and  fpreading  his  robe  before  him  in  order  to  fall  with 
greater  decency,  lie  funk  down  at  the  bafe  of  Pompey’s 
ilatne,  after  receiving  three  and  twenty  wounds,  in  the 
56th  year  of  his  age,  and  4th  of  his  reign. 

Great  eon-  As  foon  as  the  confpirators  had  difpatched  Cnsfar, 
fufion  occa-they  began  to  addrefs  tbemfelves  to  the  fenate,  in  or- 
Kv  ^er  to  v;11(j;cate  the  motives  of  their  enterprife,  and  to 
excite  them  to  join  in  procuring  their  country’s  free¬ 
dom' but  all  the  ienators  who  were  not  accomplices  fled 
with  fuch  precipitation,  that  the  lives  of  fome  of  them 
were  endangered  in  the  throng.  The  people  alfo  heing 
now  alarmed,  left  their  ufual  occupations,  and  ran  tumul- 
tueufly  through  the  city  ;  fome  a&uated  by  their  fears, 
and  (till  more  by  a  defire  of  plunder.  In  this  (late  of 
^©nfulion,  the  confpirators  all  retired  to  the  capitoh  and 
guarded  its  accedes  by  a  body  of  gladiators  which  Bru¬ 
tus  had  in  pay.  It  was  in  vain  they  alleged  they  only 
flruck  for  freedom,  and  that  they  killed  a  tyrant  who 
ufurped  the  rights  of  mankind  :  the  people,  accubom- 
ed  to  luxury  and  eafe,  little  regarded  their  proftf- 
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fions,  dreading  more  the  dangers  of  poverty  than  ©f  flame, 
fubjeclion.  - — v— 

The  friends  of  tlie  late  ditlator  now  began  to  find 
that  this  was  the  time  for  coming  into  greater  power 
than  before,  and  for  fatisfying  their  ambition  under  the 
veil  of  promoting  judice.  Of  this  number  was  An¬ 
tony,  whom  we  have  already  feen  adling  as  a  lieutenant 
under  Caefar.  Ide  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities 
and  excelTive  vices  ;  ambitious  of  power,  but  Ikilled  in 
war,  to  which  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth. 

Pie  was  cpnful  for  this  year ;  and  refolved,  with  Le- 
pidus,  who  was  fond  of  commotions  like  himfelf,  to 
feiae  this  opportunity  of  afliiming  the  fovereigu  power, 

Tepidus,  therefore,  took  pofieilion  of  the  forum  with 
a  band  of  foldiers  at  his  devotion  ;  and  Antony,  being 
conful,  wras  permitted  to  command  them.  Their  firit 
(lep  was  to  pofiefs  tbemfelves  of  all  Caefar’s  papers  and. 
money  ;  and  the  next  to  convene  the  fenate,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  Caefar  had  been  a  legal  magi  (Irate 
or  a  tyrannical  uiurper,  and  whether  thofe  who  killed 
him  merited  rewards  or  puiiifhments.  rPhere  were  many  Th^cotr 
of  thefe  who  had  received  their  promotions  from  Caefar,  fpirator* 
and  had  acquired  large  fortunes  in  confequence  of  his  yard-  ned 
appointments  :  to  vote  him  an  ufurper,  therefore,  wmuld  !>7  thc 
be  to  endanger  their  property  ;  and  yet  to  vote  him  in-natc‘ 
nocent,  might  endanger  the  date.  In  this  dilemma 
they  Teemed  willing  to  reconcile  extremes ;  wherefore 
they  approved  all  the  a£ls  of  Caefar,  and  yet  granted  a 
general  pardon  to  all  the  confpirators. 

This  decree  was  very  far  from  giving  Antony  fatis- 
faclion,  as  it  granted  fccurity  to  a  number  of  men  who 
were  the  avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  who  would 
be  foremoll  in  oppoling  his  fcliemes  of  reftoring  abfo- 
lute  power.  As  therefore  the  fenate  had  ratified  all 
Caefar’s  abls  without  dibin6lion,  he  formed  a  i’eheme 
upon  this  of  making  him  rule  when  dead  as  imperious¬ 
ly  as  he  had  done  when  living.  Being,  as  w^as  faid, 
pod’effed  of  C^far’s  books  of  accounts,  he  fo  far  gain¬ 
ed  upon  his  fecretary  as  to  make  him  infe.rt  whatever 
he  thought  proper.  By  thefe  means,  great  fums  of 
money,  which  Caefar  never  would  have  bellowed,  were 
here  diftributed  among  the  people  ;  and  every  man  who 
was  averfe  to  republican  principles  was  here  fure  of 
finding  a  gratuity.  He  then  demanded  that  Caefar’s 
funeral  obfequies  fhould  be  performed  ;  which  the  fe¬ 
nate  now  could  not  decently  forbid,  as  they  had  never 
declared  him  a  tyrant.  Accordingly,  the  body  was 
brought  forth  into  the  forum  with  the  utmofl  folem- 
nity;  and  Antony  began  his  operations  upon  the  paf- 
fidns  of  the  people,  by  the  prevailing  motives  of  pri¬ 
vate  intereb.  He  fir (l  read  Crefar’s  will,  in  which  he  Antony 
had  left  O&avius,  his  fiber’s  grandfon,  his  heir,  per- inflames 
mitting  him  to  take  the  name  of  Cafar ;  and  three  the  peo- 
parts  of  his  private  fortune  Brutus  was  to  inherit  in  cafeP*e* 
of  his  death.  The  Roman  people  were  left  the  gar¬ 
dens  winch  he  had  on  the  other  fide  the  Tiber ;  and 
every  citizen,  in  particular,  was  to  receive  300  fcfter- 
ces.  This  lad  beqneb  not  a  little  contributed  to  in- 
creafe  the  people’*  affe&ion  for  their  late  di&ator  ;  they 
now  began  to  coniider  Caefar  as  a  father,  who,  not  fa- 
tished  with  doing  them  the  greatdl  good  while  living, 
thought  of  benefiting  them  even  after  his  death.  As 
Antony  continued  reading,  the  multitude  began  to 
be  moved,  and  fighs  and  lamentations  were  heard 
from  every  quarter.  Antony,  feeing  the  audience  fa- 

vourabJfe 
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vourable  to  his  defigns,  now  began  to  add  refs  the  af- 
^**~'*~“a*~  fembly  in  a  more  pathetic  drain  :  he  p  relented  before 
them  Casfar’s  bloody  rpbe,  and,  as  he  unfolded  it,  took 
care  they  fhould  obferve  the  numt>er  of  (tabs  in  it :  he 
then  difplayed  an  image,  which  to  them  appeared  the 
body  of  Csefar,  all  covered  with  wounds.  The  people 
could  now  no  longer  contain  their  indignation  ;  they 
unanimoufly  cried  out  for  revenge  $  all  the  old  foldiers 
who  had  fought  under  him,  burnt,  with  his  body,  their 
coronets,  and  other  marks  of  conqueil  with  which  he 
had  honoured  them.  A  great  number  of  the  firit  ma¬ 
trons  in  the  city  threw  in  their  ornaments  alfo  ;  till  at 
length,  rage  fucceeding  to  forrow,  the  multitude  raft 
with  flaming  brands  from  the  pile  to  fet  fire  to  the 
confpirators  houfes.  In  this  rage  of  refentment,  meet¬ 
ing  with  one  Cinna,  whom  they  n.iftook  for  another 
of  the  fame  name  who  was  in  the  confpiracy,  they  tore 
him  in  pieces.  The  confpirators  themfelves,  however, 
being  well  guarded,  repulfed  the  multitude  with  no 
great  trouble  ;  but  perceiving  the  rage  of  the  people, 
they  thought  it  fafefl  to  retire  from  tire  city.  Di¬ 
vine  honours  were  then  granted  him  ;  and  an  altar  was 
erected  on  the  place  where  his  body  was  burnt,  where 
afterwards  was  eredled  a  column  infer  ibed.  To  the  fa- 
ther  of  his  country . 

Heenrfea-  In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  who  had  excited  this 
vours  t<>  en-flame,  refolved  to  make  the  belt  of  the  occafion.  Ha- 
the  vjng  gained  the  people  by  his  zeal  in  Csefar’s  caufe, 
thely^nto  next  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  fenate,  by*  a 
fiis  own  feen  mg  concern  for  the  freedom  of  the  date.  He 

iraiid.  therefore  prepofed  to  recal  Sextus,  Pompey*s  only  re¬ 

maining  fon,  who  had  concealed  himfelf  in  Spain  lince 
the  death  of  his  father  :  and  to  grant  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  fleets  of  the  empire.  His  next  ftep 
to  their  confidence,  Was  the  quelling  a  fedition  of  the 
people,  who  rofe  to  revenge  the  death  of  Ctefar,  and 
putting  their  leader  Amathus  to  death,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  fon  of  Marius.  He  after  this  pretended  to 
dread  the  refentment  of  the  multitude,  and  demanded 
a  guard  for  the  fccurity  of  his  perfon.  The  fenate 
granted  his  requeft ;  and,  under  this  pretext,  he  drew 
round  him  a  body  of  6000  refolute  men,  attached  to 
his  interefl,  and  ready  to  execute  his  commands.  Thus 
he  continued  every  day  making  rapid  ftrides  to  abso¬ 
lute  power  ;  all  the  authority  of  government  was  lodged 
in  his  hands  and  thofe  of  his  two  brothers  alone,  who 
ihared  among  them  the  confular,  tribunitian,  and  praN 
torian  power.  His  vows  to  revenge  Csefar’s  death 
feemed  either  poftponed,  or  totally  forgotten  ;  and  his 
only  aim  feemed  to  be  to  confirm  himfelf  in  that  power 
which  lie  had  thus  artfully  acquired.  But  an  obftacle 
225  to  his  ambition  feemed  to  arife  from  a  quarter  on  which 
Usoppofed  he  lead  expe&ed  it.  This  was  from  Odlavius,  or  Oc- 
by  o&avi-  tavi*anus  CaTar,  afterwards  called  Aagujlus,  who  was  the 
grand-nephew,  and  adopted  fon  of  Caefar,  and  was  at 
Apollonia  when  his  kinfman  was  fiain.  He  was  then 
about  18  years  old,  and  had  been  fent  to  that  city  to 
improve  himfelf  in  the  ftudy  of  Grecian  literature.  Up¬ 
on  the  news  of  Coe  far’s  death,  not  with  (landing  the 
earned  difliiafions  of  all  his  friends,  he  refolved  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome,  to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  revenge 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  From  the  former  profeffions  of 
Antony,  he  expended  to  find  him  a  warm  afliftant  to 
his  aims ;  and  he  doubted  not,  by  his  concurrence,  to 
take  fignal  vengeance  on  all  who  had  a  hand  in  the  con 


fpiracy.  However,  he  was  greatly  difappointed.  An¬ 
tony,  whole  projedls  were  all  to  aggrandize  .himfelf, 
gave  him  but  a  very  cold  reception*  and,  inftead  of 
granting  him  the  fortune  left  him  by  the  will,  delayed 
the  payment  of  it  upon  various  pretences,  hoping  to 
check  his  ambition  by  limiting  his  eircumftances.  But 
Odlavianus,  inftead  of  abating  his  claims,  even  fold  his 
own  patrimonial  eftate,  to  pay  fuch  legacies  as  Caefar 
had  left,  and  particularly  that  to  the  people.  By 
thefe  means  he  gained  a  degree  of  popularity,  which 
his  enemies  vainly  laboured  to  diminifh,  and  which  in 
fad  he  had  many  other  methods  to  procure.  His 
converfatioii  was  elegant  and  infinuating,  his  face  come¬ 
ly  and  graceful,  and  his  affedion  to  the  late  didator 
fo  fincere,  that  every  perfon  was  charmed  either  with 
his  piety  or  his  addrefs.  But  what  added  Hill  more 
to  his  intereft  was  the  name  of  Caefar,  which  he  had 
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aflumed,  and,  in  confequeivcc  of  which,  the  former  fol¬ 
lowers  of  his  uncle  now  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
him.  All  thefe  he  managed  with  fuch  art,  that  An¬ 
tony  now  began  to  conceive  a  violent  jealoufy  for  the 
talents  of  his  young  opponent,  and  fecretly  laboured 
to  countered  all  his  defigns.  In  fad,  he  did  net  want 
reafon  ;  for  the  army  near  Rome,  that  had  long  wilhed 
to  fee  the  confpirators  puniftied,  began  to  turn  from 
him  to  his  rival,  whom  they  faw  more  fincerely  bent 
on  gratifying  their  defires.  Antony  having  procured 
alfo  the  government  of  Hither  Gaul  from  the  people, 
two  of  his  legions  that  he  had  brought  home  from 
his  former  government  of  Macedonia,  went  over  to 
Odavianus,  notwithftanding  all  his  remonftranccs  to 
detain  them.  This  produced,  as  ufual,  interviews, 
'complaints,  recriminations,  and  pretended  reconcilia¬ 
tions,  which  only  tended  to  widen  the  difference  ;  fc 
that,  at  length,  both  (ides  prepared  for  war.  ’1  bus  the 
ftate  was  divided  into  three  diftind  fadions ;  that  or 
Odavianus,  who  aimed  at  procuring  Caefar’s  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  revenging  his  death  ;  that  of  Antony,  whofe 
foie  view  was  to  obtain  ablolute  power ;  and  that  of 
the  confpirators,  who  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  fenate 
to  its  former  authority. 

Antony  being  raifed  by  the  people  to  his  new  go¬ 
vernment  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  fenate,  refolved  to  enter  upon  his  province 
immediately,  and  oppofe  Brutus,  who  commanded  a 
(mall  body  of  troops  there,  while  his  army  was  yet  en¬ 
tire.  He  accordingly  left  Rome,  and  marching  thi¬ 
ther,  commanded  Brutus  to  depart.  Brutus,  being 
unable  to  oppofe  him,  retired  with  his  forces  ;  but 
being  purfued  by  Antony,  he  was  at  laft  befieged 
in  the  city  of  Mutina,  of  which  he  fent  word  to  the 
fenate. 

In  the  mean  while,  Odavianus,  who  by  this  time 
had  raifed  a  body  of  1  o,cco  men,  returned  to  Rome ; 
and  being  refolved,  before  he  attempted  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  confpirators,  if  pofiible  to  diminifh  the 
power  of  Antony,  began  by  bringing  over  the  fenate 
to  fecond  his  defigns.  In  this  he  fucceeded  by  the 
credit  of  Cicero,  who  had  long  hated  Antony  becaufe  ^ 
he  thought  him  the  enemy  of  the  ftate.  According-^ 
lv,  by  means  of  his  eloquence,  a  decree  was  pafled,  or-  breaks  out 
dering  Antony  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Mutina,  to  eva-^tweca 
cuate  Cifalpine  Gaul,  and  to  await  the  further  orders riiem* 
of  the  fenate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon.  An¬ 
tony  treated  the  order  with  contempt  and  inftead  of 
3  C  z  obeying* 
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obeying,  began  to  (bow  his  difpleafure  at  being,  hi 
therto  fo  fubmifiive.  Nothing  now  therefore  remained 
for  the  fenate  but  to  declare  him  ail  enemy  to  the  {late, 
and  to  fend  O&avianus,  with  the  army  he  had  raifed,  to 
curb  his  infolence.  The.  latter  was  very  ready  to  offer 
his  army  for  this  expedition,  in  order  to  reyenge  his 
own  private  injuries,  before  he  undertook  tliofe  of  the 
public.  The  two  confuls,  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  joined 
all  their  forces  ;  and  thus  combined,  they  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  againft  Antony,  into 
Cifalpine  Gaul.  After  one  or  two  ineffe&ual  conflt&s, 
both  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement ;  in  which 
Antony  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Lepi- 
dus,  who  commanded  a  body  of  forces  in  Further 
Gaul.  This  vi&ory,  however,  which,  promifed  the  fe¬ 
nate  fo  much  fuccefs,  produced  elfe&s  very  different 
from  their  expectations.  The  two  confuls  were,  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  ;  but  Panfa,  previous  to  his  death,  called 
O&avianus  to  his  bed-fide,  and  advifed  him  to  join  with 
Antony,  telling  him,  that  the  fenate  only  defired  to  de- 
prefs  both,  by  oppofing  them  to  each  other..  The 
advice  of  the  dying  conful  funk  deep  on  his  fpints  ,  fo 
that  from  that  time  he  only  fought  a  pretext  to  break 
with  them.  Their  giving  the  command  of  a  party  of 
his  army  to  Decimus  Brutus,  and  their  denying  him 
a  triumph  foon  after,  ferved  to  alienate  his  mind. en¬ 
tirely  from  the  fenate,  and  made  him  refolve  to  join 
Antony  and  Lepidus.  He  was  willing,  however,  to 
try  the  fenate  thoroughly,  before  he  came  to  an  open 
rupture  ;  wherefore  he  fent  to  demand  the  confulfhip, 
which  was  refufed  him.  He  then  thought  himfelf  ob¬ 
liged  to  keep  no  meafures  with  that  affembly,  but  pri¬ 
vately  fent  to  found  the  inclinations  of  A.ntony  and 
JLepidus,  concerning  a  jun&ion  of  forces,  and  found 
them  as  eager  to  afiill  as  the  fenate  was  to  oppofe 
him.  Antony  was,  in  fad,  the  general  of  both  armies, 
and  Lepidus  was  only  nominally  fo,  his  foldiers  refilling 
to  obey  him  upon  the  approach  of  the  former.  Where¬ 
fore,  upon  being  allured  of  the  afliftance  of  O&avianus 
upon  their  arrival'  in  Italy,  they  foon  crolfed  the  Alps 
with  an  army  of  17  legions,  breathing  revenge  againft 
all  who  had  oppofed  their  defigns. 

The  fenate  now  began,  too  late,  to  perceive  their 
error  in  difobliging  O&avianus  ;  and  therefore  gave  him 
the  confulihip  which  they  had  fo  lately  refufed,.  and,. to 
prevent  his  joining  with  A.ntony,  flattered  him  with 
new  honours,  giving  him  a  power  fupenor  to  all  law. 
The  firft  ufe  O&avianus  made  of  his  new  authority  was 
to  procure  a  law  for  the  condemnation  of  Brutus  and 
Caflius  ;  after  which,  he  joined  his  forces  with  thofe  of 
Antony  and  Lepidus. 

The  meeting  of  thefe  three  ufurpers  of  their  coun¬ 
try’s  freedom  was  near  Mutina,  upon  a  little  illand  of 
the  river  Panarus.  Their  mutual  fufpicions  were  the 
caufe  of  their  meeting  in  this  place.  Lepidus  firft  en¬ 
tered,  and,  finding  all  things  fafe,  made  the  fignal  for 
the  other  two  to  approach.  O&avianus  began  the  con¬ 
ference,  bv  thanking  Antony  for  his  zeal  in  putting 
Decimus  Brutus  to  death ;  who,  being  abandoned  by 
his  army,  was  taken  as  he  was  deiigning  to  efcape  in¬ 
to  Macedonia,  and  beheaded  by  Antony’s  command. 
Their  conference  lafted  for  three  days  ;  and  the  refult 
of  it  was,  that  the  fupreme  authority  Ihould  be  lodged 
in  their  hands,  under  the  title  of  the  triumvir  at?)  for 
the  fpace  of  five  years  y  that  Antony  Ihould  have 
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Gaul;  Lepidus,  Spain;  and  O&avianus,  Africa,  and’ 
the  Mediterranean  illands.  As  for  Italy,  and  the  ea- 
ftern  provinces,  they  were  to  remain  in  common,  until 
their  general  enemy  was  entirely  fubdued.  But  the  laft 
article  of  their  union  was  a  dreadrul  one.  It  was 
agreed  that  all  their  enemies  Ihould  be  deftroyed of  2^0 
which  each  prefented  a  lift.  In  thefe  were  comprifed  Cruelties 
not.  only  the  enemies,  but  the  friends  of  the  triumvi-  &  the  tri- 
rate,  fince  the  partifans  of  the  one  were  often  found umvirs> 
among  the  oppofers  of  the  others.  TLhus  Lepidus  gave  , 
up  his  brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  his  col¬ 
league  ;  A  ntony  permitted  the  profeription  of  his  uncle 
Lucius ;  and  O&avianus  delivered  up  the  great  Cicero.  # 

The  moft  flic  red  rights  of  nature  were  violated ;  300 
fenators,  and  above  2000  knights,  were  included  in 
this  terrible  profeription;  their  fortunes  were  confif- 
cated,  and  their  murderers  enriched  with  the  fpoil. 

Rome  foon  felt  the  effe&s  of  this  infernal  union,  and: 
the  horrid  cruelties  of  Marius  and  Sylla  were  renewed. 

As  many  as  could  efcape  the  cruelty  of  the  triumvirs*., 
fled  thither  into  Macedonia  to  Brutus,  or  found  refuge 
with  young  Pompey,  who  was  now  in  Sicily,  and  co¬ 
vered  the  Meditei  ranean  with  his  numerous  navy. 

Their  cruelties  were  not  aimed  at  the  men  alone  ;  but. 
the  fofter  fex  were  in  danger  of  being  marxed  as  ob- 
je&s  either  of  avarice  or  refentmCnt.  They  made  out 
a  lift  of  1400  women  of  the  bell  quality,  and  the 
richeft  in  the  city,  who  were  ordered  to  give  in  an  ac¬ 
count  pf  their  fortunes,  to  be  taxed  in  proportion.  But 
this  feemed  fo  unpopular  a  meafure,  and  was  fo  firmly 
oppofed  by  Hortenlia,  who  fpoke  againft  it,  that,  in- 
ftead.of  1400  women,  they  were  content  to  tax  only 
400.  However,  they  made  up  the  deficiency,  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  tax  upon  men  ;  near  100,000,.  as  well  ci¬ 
tizens  as  ftrangers,  were  compelled  to  furnifh  fupplies 
'to  the  fubverfion  of  their  country’s  freedom.  At  laft, 
both  the  avarice  and  vengeance  of  the  triumviri  feem¬ 
ed  fully  fatisfied,  and  they  went  into  the  fenate  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  profeription  was  at  an  end  ;  and  thus  ha¬ 
ving  deluged  the  city  with  blood,  O&avianus  and  An¬ 
tony,  leaving  Lepidus  to  defend  Rome  in  their  ao- 
fence,  marched  with  their  army  to.  oppofe  the  confpira- 
tors,  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army 

in  Afia.  .  S32-' 

Brutus  and  Caflius,  the  principal  of  tliefe,  upon  the  They  are 
death  of  Csefar,  being  compelled  to  quit  Rome,  went  oppofed  by 
into  Greece,  where  they  perfuaded  the  Roman  lludents 
at  Athens  to  declare  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  ;  then 
parting,  the  former  raifed  a  powerful  army  in  Mace¬ 
donia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  while  the  latter  went 
into  Syria,  where  he  foon  became  mailer  of  1 2  legions, 
and  reduced  his  opponent  Dolabella  to.  fuch  ftraits 
as,  to  kill  himfelf.  Both  armies  foon  after  joining  at 
Smyrna,  the  fight  of  fuch  a  formidable  force  began  to 
revive  the  declining  fpirits  of  the  party,  and  to  re-unite  ? 

the  two  generals  ftill  more  clofely,  between,  whom 
there  had  been  fome  time  before  a  flight  mifunder- 
ftanding.  In  fhort,  having  quitted  Italy  like  diftrefs- 
ed  exiles,  without  having  one  Angle  foldier  or  one 
town  that  owned  their  command,  they  now  found 
themfelveS  at  the  head  of  a  flourifliing  army,  f unbilled 
with  all  the  neceflaries  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  ra 
a  condition  to  fnpport  a  conteft  where  the  empire 
of  the  world  depended  on  the  event.  This  fuccefs  in 
raifing  levies  was  entirely  owing  to  the  juftice,  mo- 
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Rome,  deration,  and  great  humanity  of  Brutus,  who  in 
every  inftance  feemed  ftudious  of  the  happinefs  of  his 
country. 

It  was  in  this  fiourifhing  date  of  their  affairs  that 
the  confpirators  had  formed  a  refolutionof  going  againfl 
Cleopatra,  who,  on  her  fide,  had  made  great  prepara¬ 
tions  to  afiift  their  opponents.  However,  they  were 
diverted  from  this  purpofe  by  an  information  that  Oc- 
tavianus  and  Antony  were  now  upon  their  march,  with 
40  legions  to  oppofe  them.  Brutus  now,  therefore, 
moved  to  have  their  army  pafs  over  into  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  and  there  meet  the  enemy  ;  but  Cafiius  fo 
far  prevailed  as  to  have  the  Rhodians  and  Lycians  firfl 
reduced,  who  had  refufed  their  ufual  contribution. 
This  expedition  was  immediately  put  in  execution,  and 
extraordinary  contributions  were  raifed  by  that  means-, 
the  Rhodians  having  fcarce  any  thing  left  but  their 
lives*.  The  Lycians  fuffered  ftill  more  feverely  ;  for 
having  fhut  themfelves  lip  in  the  city  of  Xanthus,  they 
defended  the  place  againfl  Brutus  with  fuch  fury,  that 
neither  his  art  nor  intreaties  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  furrender.  At  length,  the  town  ,  being  fet  on  fire, 
by  their  attempting  to  burn  the  works  of  the  Romans, 
Brutus,  inftead  of  laying  hold  on  this  opportunity  to 
florm  the  place,  made  every  effort  to  preferve  it,  in¬ 
treating  his  feldiers  to  try  all  means  of  extinguifhing 
the  fire  :  but  the  defperate  phrenzy  of  the  citizens  was 
not  to  be  mollified.  Far  from  thinking  themfelves  ob¬ 
liged  to  their  generous  enemy  for  the'  efforts  which 
were  made  to  fave  them,  they  refolved  to  perifh  in  the 
flames.  Wherefore,  inftead  of  extinguifhing,  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  augment  the  fire,  by  throwing  in 
wood,  dry  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  diftrefs  of  Brutus  upon  feeing  the  townfmen 
thus  refolutely  bent  on  deftroying  themfelves  :  he  rede 
about  the  fortifications,,  firetching  out  his  hands  to  the 
Xanthians,  and  conjuring  them  to  have  pity  on  them¬ 
felves  and  their  city ;  but,  infenffble  to  his  expoflula* 
tions,  they  rufHed  into  the  flames  with  defperate  ob- 
flinacy,  and  the  whole  foon  became  an  heap  of  undi- 
flinguifhable  ruin.  At  this  horrid  fpe&acle,  Brutus 
offered  a  reward  to  every  foldier  who 'would  bring  him 
a  Lycian  alive.  The  number  of  thofe  whom  it  was 
pofiible  to  fave  from  their  own*  fury  amounted  to  110 
more  than  150. 

Brutus  and  Cafiius  met  once  more  at  Sardis,  where, 
after  the  ufual  ceremonies  were  puffed  between  them, 
they  refolved  to  have  a  private  conference  together, 
when,  after  much  altercation,  they  were  at  laft  per- 
ft£ly  reconciled.  After  which,  night  coming  on,  Caf- 
fius  invited  Brutus  and  his  friends  to  an  entertainment. 

233  Upon  retiring  home,  it  was  that  Brutus,  as  Plutarch 
Brutus  fees  tells  the  flory,  faw  a  fpeilre  in  his  tent.  It  was  in 
afpe&re.  the.  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  whole  camp  was  per¬ 
fectly  quiet,  that  Brutus  was  employed  in  reading  by 
a  lamp  that  was  juft  expiring.  On  a  fudden  he  thought 
lie  heard  a  noife  as  if  fomebody  entered;  and  looking 
towards  the  door,  he  perceived  it  open.  A  gigantic 
figure,  with  a  frightful  afpedl,  flood  before  him,  and 
continued  to  gaze  upon  him  with  filent  feverity.  At 
lafl  Brutus  had  courage  to  fpeak  to  it :  “  Art  thou  a 
daemon  or  a  mortal  man?  and  why  comefl  thou  .to ’me?” 
“Brutus.” ‘‘replied  the  phantom,  “I  am  thy  evil  ge¬ 
nius,  thou  (halt  fee  me  again  at  Philippi.”  “  Well 
then,”  anfwered  Brutus,  without  being  difeompofed, 
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in  “  we  {hall  meet  lagain.”  Upon  which  the  phantom 
vanifhed ;  and  Brutus  calling  to  his  fervants,  aiked  if 
they  had  feen  any  thing  ;  to  which  replying  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  he  again  refumed  his  fludies.  But  as  he  was 
ilruck  with  fo  flrange  an  occurrence,  he  mentioned  it 
the  next  day  to  Cafiius,  who,  being  an  Epicurean, 
aferibed  it  to  the  effcCl  oi  imagination  too  much  exer- 
cifed  by  vigilance  and  anxiety.  Brutus  appeared  fatis- 
fied  with  this  folution  of  his  late  terrors  ;  and,  as  An¬ 
tony  and  CClavianus  were  now  advanced  into  Macedo-^ 
nia,  they  foon  after  pafied  over  into  Thrace,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  city  of  Philippi,  near  which  the  forces 
of  the  triumvirs  were  polled. 

A  battle  foon  enfued  ;  in  which  the  republicans  were 
defeated,  and  Cafiius  killed,  as  is  related  in  the  article 
Philippi. 

The  firfl  care  of  Brutus,  when  he  became  the  foie  ]  he  re¬ 
general,  was  to  aflemble  the  difperfed  troops  of  Caf-publicans 
fius,  and  animate  them  with  frefh  hopes  of  viflory.  As^Lated- 
they  had  loft  all  they  poflefied  by  the  plundering  of 
their  camp,  he  promifed  them  2000  denarii  each  man 
to  make  up  their  Ioffes.-  This  once  more  infpired  them 
with  new  ardour  ;  they  admired  .the  liberality  of  their 
general,  and  with  loud  fhouts  proclaimed  his  former 
intrepidity.  Still,  however,  he  had  not  confidence 
fufiicient  to  face  the  adverfary,  who  offered  him  battle 
the  enfuing  day.  His  aim  •  was  to  flarve  his  enemies, 
who  were  in  extreme  want  of  provifions,  their  fleet  ha¬ 
ving  been  lately  defeated.  But  his  fingle  opinion  was 
over-ruled  by  the  reft  of  his  army,  who  now  grew 
every  day  more  confident  of  their  ftrength,  and  more  *  , 
arrogant  to  their  new  general.  He  was,  therefore,  at 
laft,  after  a  refpite  of,20  days,  obliged  to  comply  with 
their  folicitations  to  try  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Both 
armies  being  drawn  out,  they  remained  a  long  while 
oppofite  to  each  other  without  offering  to  engage.  It 
is  faid  that  he  himfelf  had  loft  much  of  his  natural  ar¬ 
dour  by  having  again  feen  the  fpedlre  the  night  prece¬ 
ding  :  however,  he  encouraged  his  men  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  and  gave  the  fignal  for  battle  within  three  hours  of 
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% Fortune  again  declared  againfl  him;  and  the They  are 
two  triumviri  exprefsly  ordered  by  no  means  to  fuffer  feated  a- 
the  general  to  efcape,  for  fear  he  fhould  renew  theftCGnd 
war.  Thus  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  feemed  chiefly time* 
intent  on  Brutus  alone,  and  Iiis  capture  feemed  ine¬ 
vitable.  In  this  deplorable  exigence,  Lucilius  his  friend 
refolved,  by  his  own  death,  to  effe£r  the  general V  de¬ 
livery.  Upon  perceiving  a  body  of  Thracian  horfe 
clofely  puriuing  Brutus,  and  juft  upon  the  point  of 
taking  him,  he  boldly  threw  himfelf  in  their  way,  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  he  was  Brutus.  The  Thracians,  over¬ 
joyed  with  fo  great  a  prize,  immediately  difpatched 
fome  of  their  companions,  with  the  news  of  their  fuc- 
cefs,  to  the  army. .  Upon  which,  the  ardour  of  the  pur- 
fuit  now  abating,  Antony  marched  out  to  meet  hispri- 
foner ;  fome  fileutly  deploring  the  fate  of  fo  virtuous  a 
man  ;  others  reproaching  that  mean  defire  of  life  for 
which  he  confented  to  undergo  captivity.  Antony 
now  feeing  the  Thracians  approach,  began  to  prepare 
himfelf  for  the  interview  ;  but  the  faithful  Lucilius,  ad¬ 
vancing  with  a  cheerful  air,  owned  the  deceit  that  he 
had  put  upon  him :  on  which  the  triumvir,  ftruck  with 
fo  much  fidelity,  pardoned  him  upon  the  fpot;  and  from 
that  time  forward  loaded  him  with  benefits,  and  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  his  friendfhip. 
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#  1°  time  Brutus,  with  a  final!  number  of 

friends,  paffed  over  a  rivulet,  and,  night  coming  on,  fat 
down  under  a  rock  which  concealed  him  from  "the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  enemy.  After  taking  breath  for  a  little  time, 
he  fent  out  one  Statihus  to  give  him  fame  information  of 
thofe  that  remained  ;  but  he  never  returned,  being  kill¬ 
ed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy’s  horfe.  Brutus  judging 
very  rightly  of  his  fate,  now  refolved  to  die  likewife, 
and^  fpoke  to  thofe  who  Hood  round  him  to  lend  him 
their  laft  lad  afliftance.  None  of  them,  however,  would 
render  him  fo  melancholy  a  piece  of  fervice.  At  Eft 
one  Strato,  averting  his  head,  prefented  the  f word's 
point  to  Brutus  ;  who  threw  himfelf  upon  it,  and  im¬ 
mediately  expired. 

Pro  n  the  moment  of  Brutus’s  death  the  triumviri 
began  to  a&  as  fovereigns,  and  to  divide  the  Roman 
dominions  between  them,  as  theirs  by  right  of  con- 
queft.  However,  though  there  were  apparently  three 
who  thus  participated  all  the  power,  yet,  in  fad,  only 
two  were  a&ually  pofTefTed  of  it  ;  fmee  Lepidns  was  at 
firft  admitted  merely  to  curb  the  mutual  jealoufy  of 
Antony  and  O&avianus,  and  was  poffeffed  neither  of 
in  t  ere  It  in  the  army*ior  authority  among  the  people, 
-fcriieir  fit  ft  care  was  t©  punifh  thofe  whom  they  had  for¬ 
merly  marked  for  vengeance.  The  head  of  Brutus 
was  fent  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of  Caffar’s 
ftatue.  His  afhes,  however,  were  fent  to  his  wife  Por- 
cia,  Cato’s  daughter,  who  afterwards  killed  herfelf  by 
fwallowing  burning-  coals.  It  is  obferved,  that  of  all 
thofe  who  had  a  hand  in  the  death  of  C&far,  not  one 
died  a  natural  death. 

The  power  of  the  triumviri  being  thus  eftablifhed 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony  went 
into  Greece,  and.fpent  fume  time  at  Athens,  converting 
among  the  philosophers,  and  aftilting  at  their  difpntes 
111  perfon.  From  thence  he  paffed  over  into  Afia,  where 
all  the  monarchs  of  the  eaft,  who  acknowledged  the 
Roman  power,  came  to  pay  him  their  obedience.  In 
'this  manner  he  proceeded  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  fovereigns,  exa&ing  contribu¬ 
tions,  diftributing  favours,  and  giving  away  crowns 
with  capricious  infoler.ee.  He  prefented  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia  to  Syfenes,  in  prejudice  of  Ai  iarathes, 
only  becaufe  he  found  pkafurc  in  the  beauty  of  Gla¬ 
phyra,  the  mother  of  the  former.  He  fettled  Herod  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judea,  and  fupported  him  againft  every 
oppofer.^  But  among  all  the  fovereigns  of  the  eaft  who 
fhared  his  favours,  none  had  fo  large  a  part  as  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt. 

It  happened  that  Serapion,  her  governor  in  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  had  formerly  furniflicd  fome  fuccours  to 
the  confpirators  ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  tine 
fhould  anfwer  for  his  condu&  on  that  occalion.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  having  received  orders  from  Antony  to  come 
and  clear  herfelf  of  this  imputation  of  infidelity,  fhe 
readily  complied,  equally  confcious  of  the  goodnefs  of 
her  caufe  and  the  power  of  her  beauty.  She  had  al¬ 
ready  experienced  the  force  of  her  charms  upon  Caefar 
■  and  Pompey’s  eldeft  fon  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  few 
years  iince  that  time  had  not  impaired  their  luftre. 
Antony  was  now  in  Tarftis,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  when 
Cleopatra  refolved  to  attend  his  court  in  perlon.  She 
failed  down  the  river  Cydnus,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
the  city  ftoed,  with  the  meft  fumptuous  pageantry. 
Her  galley  was  covered  with  gold ;  the  fails  were  of 
purple,  large,  and  floating  in  the  wind.  The  oars  of 
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fflver  kept  tune  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  cymbals.  She 
herfelf  lay  reclined-  on  a  couch  fpangled  with  liars  of 
gold,  and  with  fueh  ornaments  as  poets  and  painters 
had  ufually  aferibed  to  Venus.  On  each  fide  werebovs 
like  Cupids,  who  fanned  her  by  turns  ;  while  the  moft 
beautiful  nymphs,  dreffed  like  Nereids  and  Graces, ‘were 
placed  at  proper  diftances  around  her.  Upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  kept  burning  the  mo  ft  exquifite  per¬ 
fumes,  while  an  infinite  number  of  people  gazed  upon 
the  fight.  Antony  was  captivated  with  her  beauty; 
and,  leaving  all  his  bufinefs  to  fatisfy  his  paftion,  fhortly 
after  followed  her  into  Egypt. 

While  he  thus  remained  idle,  O&avianus,  who  took 
upon  him  to  lead  back  the  veteran  troops  and  fettle 
them  in  Italy,  was  atiiduonfly  employed  in  providing 
for  their  fubfiftence.  He  had  promifed  them  lands  at 
home,  as  a  recompenfe  for  their  pall  fervices;  but  they 
could  not  receive  new  grants,  without  turning  out  the 
former  inhabitants.  In  confequence  of  this,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  women,  with  children  in  their  arms,  whofe 
tender  years  and  innocence  excited  univerfal  compaf- 
fion,  daily  filled  the  temples  and  the  ftreets  with  their 
diftreffes.  Numbers  of  hufbandmen  and  fhepherds  came 
to  deprecate  the  conqueror’s  intention,  or  to  obtain  an 
habitation  in  fome  other  part  of  the  world.  Amongfl 
this  number  was  Virgil  the  poet,  who  in  an  humble 
manner  begged  permiftion  to  retain  his  patrimonial 
farm  :  Virgil  obtained  his  requeft  ;  but  the  reft  of  his 
countrymen,  of  Mantua  and  Cremona,  were  turned  out 
without  mercy. 

Italy  and  Rome  now  felt  the  moft  extreme  rriferies ;  Mlle  ies 
the  infoleiit  foldiers  plundered  at  will  5  while  Sextus (attained 
*  Pompey,  being  mafter  of  the  fea,  cutoff  all  foreign  by  the  Ro# 
communication,  and  prevented  the  people’s  receiving mans* 
their  ufual  fupplies  of  corn.  To  thefe  mifehiefs  were 
added  the  commencement  of  another  civil  war.  Fulvia, 
the  wife  of  Antony,  who  had  been  left  behind  him  at 
Rome,^  had  felt  for  fome  time  all  the  rage  of  jealoufy, 
and  refolved  to  try  every  method  of  bringing  hack  her 
hufband  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  She  confidered 
a  breach  with  O&avianus  as  the  only  probable  means  of 
routing  him  from  his  lethargy  ;  and  accordingly,  with 
the  aftiftance  of  Lucius  her  brother-in-law,  who  was 
then  conful,  and  entirely  devoted  to  her  intereft,  fhe 
began  to  fow  the  feeds  of  diffention.  The  pretext  was, 
that  Antony  fhould  have  a  fliare  in  the  diftribution  of 
lands  as  well  as  O&avianus.  This  produced  fome  nego¬ 
tiations  between  them  ;  O&avianus  offered  to  make  the 
veterans  themfelves  umpires  in  the  dffptite.  Lucius  re¬ 
futed  to  acquiefce  ;  and  being  at  the  head  of  more  than 
fix  legions,  moftly  coinpofcd  of  fuch  as  had  been  dif- 
poffetied  of  their  lands,  he  refolved  to  compel  O&avia¬ 
nus  to  accept  of  whatever  terms  he  fhould  offer.  Thus 
a  new  war  was  excited  between  O&avianus  and  An¬ 
tony  ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  generals  of  the  latter  affuriied 
the  fan&ion  of  his  name.  O&avianus,  however,  proved 
vi&orious  :  Lucius  was  hemmed  in  between  two  ar¬ 
mies,  and  conftrained  to  retreat  to  Perufia,  a  city  of 
Etruria,  where  he  was  clofely  betieged  by  the  oppotite 
party.  He  made  many  defperate  fallies,  and  Fulvia 
did  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  him,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  He  was  at  laft,  therefore,  reduced  to  fuch  extre¬ 
mity  by  famine,  that  he  came  out  in  perfon  and  deli¬ 
vered  himfelf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Oc~ 
tavianus  received  him  very  honourably,  and  gencroufly 
pardoned  him  and  all  his  followers.  Thus  haying  con- 
4  eluded 
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ytarre.  Haded  the  war  in  a  few  months,  he  returned  in  triumph 
u — v  to  Home. 

Antony,  who,  daring  this  interval,  was  revelling  in 
all  the  Studied  luxuries  procured  him  bv  his  inhdious 
mi  it  refs;  having  heard  of  his  brother’s  overthrow,  and 
his  wife's  being  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  was  refolved 
to  oppofe  Odtavianus  without  delay.  He  accordingly 
failed  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  fleet  from  Alex¬ 
andria  to  Tyre,  from  thence  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Fulvia  his  wife  at  Athens.. 
He  much  blamed  her  for  occafioning  the  late  dlforders, 
ieftified  the  titmoft  contempt  for  her  perfon,  and,  lea¬ 
ving  her  upon  her  death-bed  at  Sycion,  haftened  into 
Italy  to  fight  OCtavianus.  They  both  met  at  Brun¬ 
ei  ufiiim  ;  and  it  was  now  thought  that  the  flames  of  a 
civil  war  were  going  to  blaze  out  once  more*  The 
forces  of  Antony  were  numerous,  but  moftly  newly 
railed  ;  however,  he  was  afliited  by  Sextus  Pompeius, 
who  in  thefe  oppofitions  of  mterefts  was  daily  coming 
into  power.  Octavianus  was  at  the  head  of  thole  ve¬ 
terans  who  had  always  been  irrefiftible,  but  who  feem- 
ed  no  way  difpofed  to  fight  againft  Antony  their  for¬ 
mer  general.  A  negociation  was  therefore  propofed  ; 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  All  offences  and  af¬ 
fronts  were  mutually  forgiven  ;  and  to  cement  the 
^39  union,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  Antony  and 
The  cm-  QCtavia,  the  filter  of  OCtaviamis.  A  new  division  of 
Sel^anew  ^le  -^oman  empire  was  made  between  them  ;  Octavi- 
aims  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  well,  Antony 
of  the  eaft,  while  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
felf  with  the  provinces  in  Africa.  As  for  Sextus  Pom¬ 
peius,  lie  was  permitted  to  retain  all  the  illands  he  had 
already  poffeffed,  together  with  Peloponnefus  :  he  was 
alfo  granted  the  privilege  of  demanding  the  confulfhip 
in  his  abfence,  and  of  difeharging  that  office  by  any  of 
his  friends.  It  was  likewife  flipnlated  to  leave  the  fea 
open,  and  pay  the  people  what  corn  was  due  out  of 
Sicily.  Tims  a  general  peace  was  concluded,  to  the 
great  fatisfaction  of  the  people,  who  now  expected  a 
cefiation  from  all  their  calamities. 

This  calm  feemed  to  continue  for  fome  time  :  An¬ 
tony  led  his  forces  againfl:  the  Parthians,  over  whom 
his  lieutenant,  Ventidius,  had  gained  great  advantages. 
OCtavianus  drew  the  grcatttfl  part  of  his  army  into 
Gaul,  where  there  were  fome  difturbances  ;  and  Pom- 
pey  went  to  fecure  his  newly  ceded  province  to  his  in- 
tereft.  It  was  on  this  quarter  that  frefh  motives  were 
given  for  renewing  the  war.  Antony,  who  was  obli¬ 
ged  by  treaty  to  quit  Peloponnefus,  refnfed  to  evacuate 
it  till  P  ompey  had  fatisfied  him  for  fuch  debts  as  were 
due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants.  This  Pompey  would 
by  no  means  comply  with  ;  but  immediately  fitted  out 
a  new  fleet,  and  renewed  his  former  enterprifes,  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  fuch  corn  and  provifions  as  were  coufigned  to 
Italy.  Thus  the  grievances  of  the  poor  were  again  re¬ 
newed  ;  and  the  people  began  to  complain,  that  in  Read 
of  three  tyrants  they  were  now  oppreffed  by  four. 

In  this  exigence,  QCtavianus,  who  had  long  medi¬ 
tated  the  bell  means  of  diminifhing  the  number,  refol¬ 
ved  to  begin  by  getting  rid  of  Pompey,  who  kept  the 
flate  in  continual  alarms.  He  was  mailer  of  two  fleets; 
one  of  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  at  Ravenna  ; 
and  another  which  Menodorus,  who  revolted  from  Pom¬ 
pey,  brought  to  his  aid.  His  firft  attempt  as  to  in¬ 
vade  Sicily  ;  but  being  overpowered  in  his  psffage  by 


Pompey,  and  afterwards  {nattered  in  a  ftovm,  he  was  Kcme. 
obliged  to  defer  his  defigris  to  the  enfulng  year.  Hu- 
ring  this  interval  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fleet  of  120 
(hips,  given  him  by  Antony,  with  which  be  refolved 
once  more  to  invade  Sicily  on  three  feveral  quarters. 

13 ut  fortune  feemed  Rill  determined  to  oppofe  him.  He 
was  a  fecond  time  dififtded  and  {haltered  by  a  ftorm  : 
which  fo  railed  the  vanity  of  Pompey,  that  he  began 
to  ityle  himfelf  the  fot{  if  Neptune.  However,  OCta- 
viaims  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  any  di [graces  ;  for 
having  fhortly  refitted  his  navy,  and  recruited  his  forces, 
he  gave  the  command  of  both  to  Agrippa,  his  faith- 
ful  friend  and  affociate  in  war.  Agrippa  proved  him-Sexrus 
feif  worthy  of  the  truft  repofed  in  him  :  he  began  his  Fomptlu# 
operations  by  a  victory  over  Pompey  ;  and,  though 
was  fhortly  after  worded  himfelf,  he  foon  after  gave  prison 
his  adverfary  a  complete  and  final  overthrow.  Thus 
undone,  Pompey  refolved  to  fly  to  Antony,  from  whom 
he  expected  refuge,  as  lie  bad  formerly  obliged  that 
triumvir  by  giving  prote&ion  to  his  mother.  How¬ 
ever,  lie  tried  once  more,  at  the  head  of  a  final!  body  of 
men,  to  make  himfelf  independent,  and  even  fuipiifed 
Antony’s  officers  who  had  been  font  to  accept  of  hid 
fubmiflions.  Nevei  thelefs,  he  was  at  hilt  abandoned  by* 
bis  foldiers,  and  delivered  up  to  Titus,  Antony's  lieute¬ 
nant,  who  ‘fhortly  after  caufed  him  to  be  flain. 

The  death  of  this  general  removed  one  very  power¬ 
ful  obftacle  to  the  ambition  of  Octavianus,  and  he  re¬ 
folved  to  take  the  eailieft  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
refl  of  his  affociates.  An  offence  was  foou  furnifhed 
by  Lepidus,  that  ferved  as  a  fufficient  pretext  for  de¬ 
priving  him  of  his  {hare  in  the  triumvirate.  Being  now 
at  the  head  of  22  legions,  with  a  ffrong  body  of  ca¬ 
valry,  he  idly  fuppofed  that  his  prefen t  power  was  more- 
than  an  equivalent  to  the  popularity  of  Octavianus. 

He  therefore  refolved  upon  adding  Sicily,  where  he 
then  was,  to  his  province;  pretending  a  right,  as  having 
firft  invaded  it.  His  colleague  fent  to  expoftulate  upon 
thefe  proceedings  ;  but  Lepidus  fiercely  replied,  4  than 
he  was  determined  to  have  his  ftiare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  would  no  longer  fubmit  to  let  one  alone  poih 
fefs  all  the  authority.’  Octavianus  was  previoufly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  difpofition  of  Lepidus’s  foldiers ;  for  he 
had,  by  his  fecret  intrigues  and  largeffes,  entirely  at¬ 
tached  them  to  himfelf.  Wherefore,  without  further 
delay,  he  with  great  boldnefs  went  alone  to  the  camp 
of  Lepidus,  and  with  no  other  affiilar.ee  than  his  pri¬ 
vate  bounties,  and  the  authority  he  had  gained  by  his 
former  victories,  he  refolved  to  depofe  his  rival.  The 
foldiers  thronged  round  him  with  the  moll  dutiful  ala¬ 
crity,  while  Lepidus  haftened  to  prevent  their  defection. 

But  OCtavianus,  though  he  received  a  wound  from  one 
of  the  centurions,  went  with  great  prefeuce  of  mind  to 
the  place  where  the  military'  enligns  were  planted,  and, 
flourilhing  one  of  them  in  the  air,  all  the  legionary'  fol- 
diers  ran  in  crowds  and  fainted  him  as  their  general. 

Lepidus  being  thus  abandoned  by  his  men,  di veiled 
himfelf  of  all  the  marks  of  his  authority,  which  he  defeated: 
could  110  longer  keep,  and  fubmiffively  threw  himfelf  and  b  a- 
at  the  feet  of  OCtavianus.  This  general  fpared  hisniai^’ 
life,  notwithftanding  the  remon {trances  of  his  army;, 
but  deprived  him  of  all  his  former  authority,  and 
banifhed  him  to  Circasum. 

OCtavianns  was  received  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
with  univerfal  joy ;  the  fenators  met  him  at  the  gates. 
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and  conduced  him  to  the  capitol :  the  people  follow¬ 
ed,  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  returned  thanks  to  the  gods,  waited  upon  him  to 
his  palace.  There  remained  now  but  one  obftacle  to 
his  ambition,  which  was  Antony,  whom  he  refolved  to 
remove,  and  for  that  purpofe  began  to  render  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  contemptible  as  he  poflibly  could  at  Rome. 

In  fa&,  Antony’s  conduct  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  promote  the  endeavours  of  his  ambitious  partner  in 
the  date.  He  had  marched  againll  the  Parthians  with 
a  prodigious  army  ;  but  was  forced  to  return  with  the 
lofs  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  forces,  and  all  his  bag¬ 
gage  *.  This  extremely  diminifhed  his  reputation  ; 
but  his  making  a  triumphal  entry  into  Alexandria  foon 
after,  entirely  difgufted  the  citizens  of  Rome.  How- 
?  ever,  Antony  feemed  quite  regardlefs  of  their  referit- 
:  ment :  totally  difregarding  the  bufinefs  of  the  date,  lie 
fpent  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  company  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  who  dudied  every  art  to  increafe  his  pafllon,  and 
vary  his  entertainments.  Not  contented  with  (haring 
in  her  company  all  the  delights  which  Egypt  could 
afford,  Antony  was  refolved  to  enlarge  his  fphere  of 
luxury,  by  granting  her  many  of  thofe  kingdoms  which 
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minions  ;  and,  to  crown  his  abfurdities,  he  fertt  a  mi-  Rom«, 
nute  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  two  confuls  at 
Rome.  It  was  now  neeeflary  to  act  up  to  his  imagi¬ 
nary  dignity  ;  new  luxuries  and  pageantries  were  now 
therefore  dudied,  and  new  marks  of  profufion  found 
out :  not  lefs  than  6o,OOol.  of  our  money  were  lavifhed 
upon  one  Tingle  entertainment ;  it  is  faid,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  that  Cleopatra  diffolved  a  pearl  of  great  value  in 
vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.  But  we  are  told  of  one  cir- 
cum dance  that  might  well  reprefs  their  delights,  and 
teach  mankind  to  relifh  the  beverage  of  virtue,  how¬ 
ever  fimple,  above  their  greated  luxuries.  He  was  fuf- 
picious  of  being  poifoned  in  every  meal ;  he  feared 
-Cleopatra,  whom  he  fo  much  loved,  and  would  eat  no¬ 
thing  without  having  it  previoufly  taded  by  one  of  his 
attendants.  .  a  44 

In  the  mean  time  O&avianus  had  now  a  fufiicient  Oftaviamn 
.pretext  for  declaring  war  ;  and  informed  the  fenate  °f  ^ake  war 
his  intentions.  However,  he  deferred  the  execution  of  i0a 
his  defign  for  a  while,  being  then  employed  in  quelling 
an  infurrection  of  the  Illyrians.  The  following  year 
chiefly  taken  up  in  preparations  againd  Antony, 


belonged  to  the  Roman  empire.  He  gave  her  all 
Phoenicia,  Celo-Syria,  and  Cyprus  ;  with  a  great  part 
of  Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judea-;  gifts  which  he  had  no 
right  to  bedow,  but  which  he  pretended  to  grant  in 
imitation  of  Hercules.  This  complication  of  vice  and 
folly  at  length  totally  exafperated  the  Romans  ;  and 
GCtavianus,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  their  refent- 
ment,  took  care  to  exaggerate  all  his  defeats.  At 
length,  when  lie  found  the  people  fufficiently  irritated 
againd  him,  lie  refolved  to  fend  O&avia,  who  was  then 
at  Rome,  to  Antony,  as  if  with  a  view  of  reclaiming 
her  hufband;  but,  in  faCt,  to  furnifh  a  fufficient  pretext 
of  declaring  war  againd  him,  as  he  knew  fhe  would  be 
difmiffed  with  contempt. 

Antony  was  now  in  the  city  of  Leucopolis,  revelling 
with  his  infidious  paramour,  when  he  heard  that  OCta- 
via  was  at  Athens,  upon  her  journey  to  vifii  him.  This 
was  very  unwelcome  news  to  him  as  well  as  to  Cleopa¬ 
tra  ;  who,  fearing  the  charms  of  her  rival,  endeavoured 
to  convince  Antony  of  the  drength  of  her  paflion.  He 
frequently  caught  her  in  tears,  which  fhe  feemed  as  if 
willing  to  hide  ;  and  often  intreated  her  to  tell  him  the 
caufe,  which  fhe  feemed  willing  to  fupprefs.  Thefe  ar¬ 
tifices,  together  with  the  ceafelefs  flattery  and  importu¬ 
nity  of  her  creatures,  prevailed  fo  much  upon  Antony’s 
weaknefs,  that  he  commanded  OCtavia  to  return  home 
without  feeing  her,  and  attached  himfelf  dill  more  clofe- 
3y  to  Cleopatra  than  before.  His  ridiculous  paflion 
now  began  to  have  no  bounds.  He  refolved  to  own 
her  for  liis  wife,  and  entirely  to  repudiate  O&avia.  He 
accordingly  uffembled  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  the 
public  theatre,  where  was  raifed  an  alcove  of  fllver,  un¬ 
der  which  were  placed  two  thrones  of  gold,  one  for 
himfelf  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra.  There  he  feated 
himfelf,  drefled  like  Bacchus,  while  Cleopatra  fat  befide 
him  clothed  in  the  ornaments  and  attributes  of  Ifis,  the 
principal  deity  of  the  Egyptians.  On  that  occaflon  he 
declared  her  queen  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had 
already  beftowed  upon  her  ;  while  he  affociated  Casfa- 
rio,  her  fon  by  Csefar,  as  her  partner  in  the  government. 
To  the  two  children  which  he  had  by  her  himfelf  he 
gave  the  title  of  ling  of  kings ,  with  very  extenfive  do 


who,  perceiving  his  defign,  remonftrated  to  the  fenate. 


that  lie  had  many  caufes  of  complaint  againff  his  col¬ 
league,  who  had  feized  upon  Sicily  without  offering  him 
a  (hare  ;  alleging  that  he  had  alfo  difpoflefled  Lepidus, 
and  kept  to  himfelf  the  province  he  had  commanded  ; 
and  that  he  had  divided  all  Italy  among  his  own  fol- 
diers,  leaving  nothing  to  recompenfe  thofe  in  Afia.  To 
this  complaint  OCtavianus  was  contented  to  make  a  far- 
caftic  anlxver  ;  implying,  that  it  was  abfurd  to  complain 
of  his  diftribution  of  a  few  trifling  diftri&s  in  Italy, 
when  Antony  having  conquered  Parthia,  he  might  now 
reward  his  foldiers  with  cities  and  provinces.  The  far- 
cafm  upon  Antony’s  misfortunes  in  Parthia  fo  provo¬ 
ked  him,  that  he  ordered  Canidius,  who  commanded  Iris 
army,  to  march  without  intermifllon  into  Europe  ; 
while  he  and  Cleopatra  followed  to  Samos,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour.  When 
arrived  there,  it  was  ridiculous  enough  to  behold  the 
odd  mixture  of  preparations  for  pleafure  and  for  war. 
On  one  fide  all  the  kings  and  princes  from  Europe  to 
the  Euxine  fea  had  orders  to  fend  him  thither  fupplies 
both  of  men,  provifions,  and  arms ;  on  the  other  fide, 
all  the  comedians,  dancers,  buffoons,  and  muficians  of 
Greece,  were  ordered  to  attend  him.  Thus,  frequent¬ 
ly,  when  a  flrip  was  thought  to  arrive  laden  with  fol¬ 
diers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  it  was  found  only  filled 
with  players  and  theatrical  machinery.  When  news 
was  expe&ed  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  meffengers 
only  arrived  with  tidings  of  a  frefli  quantity  of  venifon. 
The  kings  who  attended  him  endeavoured  to  gain  his 
favour  more  by  their  entertainments  than  their  warlike 
preparations  ;  the  provinces  ftrove  rather  to  pleafe  him 
by  facrificing  to  his  divinity,  than  by  their  alacrity  in 
his  defence;  fo  that  fome  were  heard  to  fay,  “.What 
rejoicings  would  not  this  man  make  for  a  victory, 
when  he  thus  triumphs  at  the  eve  of  a  dangerous  war.!’* 
In  fhort,  his  bell  friends  now  began  to  forfake  his  in- 
tereffs. 

His  delay  at  Samos,  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  where 
he  carried  Cleopatra  to  receive  new  honours,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  to  the  arms  of  O&avianus.  This 
general  was  at  firfl  fcarcely  in  a  difpofition  to  oppofe 
him,  had  he  gone  into  Italy  ;  but  he  foon  found  time 
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to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
-  and  ftiortly  after  declareddt  againft  him  in  form.  All 
Antony’s  followers  were  invited  over  to  join  him,  with 
great  promifes  of  rewards  :  but  they  were  not  declared 
enemies,  partly  to  prevent  their  growing  defperate,  and 
partly  to  give  a  fhow  of  moderation  to  his  own  party. 
At  length  both  found  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  begin 
the  war,  and  their  armies  were  anfwerable  to  the  em¬ 
pire  they  contended  for.  The  one  was  followed  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  eaft ;  the  other  drew  ail  the  ftrength 
of  the  weft  to  fupport  his  pretenfions.  Antony’s  force 
compofed  a  body  of  100,000  foot  and  12,000  horfe  ; 
while  his  fleet  amounted  to  500  fhips  of  war.  The  ar¬ 
my  of  OSavianus  muftered  but  80,000  foot,  but  equal¬ 
led  his  adverfary’s  in  his  number  of  cavalry  :  his  fleet 
was  but  half  as  numerous  as  Antony’s  ;  however,  his 
ftiips  were  better  built,  and  manned  with  better  fol- 
diers. 

t  _  The  great  decifive  engagement,  which  was  a  naval 

Alburn  at  °ne’  WaS  ^ou^t  near  A&ium,  a  city  of  Epirus,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Ambracia.  Antony  ranged 
his  fhips  before  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  ;  and  Odavi- 
anus  drew  up  his  fleet  in  oppofition.  Neither  general 
aftumed  any  fixed  ftation  to  command  in  ;  but  went 
about  from  fhip  to  fhip  wherever  his  prefence  was  ne- 
ceffary.  In  the  mean  time,  the  two  land  armies,  on 
oppofitc  Tides  of  the  gulph,  were  drawn  up,  only  as 
fpedators  of  the  engagement ;  and  encouraged  the 
fleets  by  their  fhouts  to  engage.  The  battle  began  on 
both  Tides  with  great  ardour,  and  after  a  manner  not 
pradifed  upon  former  occafions.  The  prows  of  their 
veflels  were  armed  with  brazen  points  ;  and  with  thefe 
they  drove  fiirioufly  againft  each  other.  In  this  con¬ 
flict  the  fhips  of  Antony  came  with  greater  force,  but 
thofe  of  Odaviauus  avoided  the  fhock  with  greater  dex¬ 
terity^  On  Antony’s  fide,  the  fterns  of  the*  fhip  s  were 
raifed  in  form  of  a  tower;  from  whence  they  threw  ar¬ 
rows  from  machines  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  of  Oc- 
tavianus  made  ufe  of  long  poles  hooked  with  iron,  and 
Sire-pots.  They  fought  in  this  manner  for  fome  time 
with  equal  animoftty  ;  noi  was  there  any  advantage  on 
either  fide,  except  a  fmall  appearance  of  diforder  in  the 
centre  of  Antony’s  fleet.  But  all  of  a  hidden  Cleopa¬ 
tra  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  She  was  feen 
flying  from  the  engagement  attended  by  60  fail;  ftruck, 
perhaps,  with  the  terrors  natural  to  her  fex  :  but  what 
increafed  the  general  amazement  was,  to  behold  Anto¬ 
ny  himfelf  following  foon  after,  and  leaving  his  fleet  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conquerers.  The  engagement,  not- 
withftanding,  continued  with  great  obftinacy  till  five  in 
the  evening  ;  when  Antony’s  forces,  partly  conftrained 
by  the  condud  of  Agrippa,  and  partly  perfuaded  by 
the  promifes  of  Odaviarms,  fubmitted  to  the  conque¬ 
ror.  The  land-forces  foon  after  followed  the  example 
of  the  navy}  and  all  yielded  to  the  conqueror  without 
ftriking  a  blow  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle. 

When  Cleopatra  fled,  Antony  purfued  her  in  a  five- 
oared  galley ;  and  coming  along-fide  of  her  fhip  enter¬ 
ed,  without  feeing  or  being  feen  by  her.  She  was  in 
the  ftern,  and  he  went  to  the  prow,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  for  fome  time  filent,  holding  his  head  between  his 
hands.  In  this  manner  he  continued  three  whole  days  ; 
during  which,  either  through  indignation  or  fhame,  he 
neither  faw  nor  fpoke  to  Cleopatra.  At  laft,  when 
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queen’s  female  attendants  reconciled  them,  and  every 
thing  went  on  as  before.  _  Still,  however,  he  had  ihe 
confolation  to  fuppofe  his  army  continued  faithful  to 
him ;  and  accordingly  difpatched  orders  to  his  lieute¬ 
nant  Canidius  to  condua  it  into  Afia.  However,  he 
was  foon  undeceived  when  he  arrived  in  Africa,  where 
he  was  informed  of  their  fubmiflion  to  his  rival.  This 
account  fo  tranfported  him  with  rage,  that  he  was  hard¬ 
ly  prevented  from  killing  himfelf;  but  at  length,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  in  a 
very  different  fituation  from  that  in  which  he  had  left 
it  feme  time  before.  Cleopatra,  however,  feemed  to 
retain  that  fortitude  in  her  misfortunes  which  had  utter¬ 
ly  abandoned  her  admirer.  Having  amaffed  confiderable 
riches  by  means  of  confifcation  and  other  ads  of  vi0. 
lence,  (he  formed  a  very  Angular  and  unheard  of  pro- 
je&  ;  this  was  to  convey  her  whole  fleet  over  the  ifthmus 
of  Suez  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  thereby  fave  herfelf  in 
another  region  beyond  the  reach  of  Rome,  with  all  her 
treafures.  Some  of  her  veffels  were  actually  tranfport¬ 
ed  thither,  purfuant  to  her  orders  ;  but  the  Arabians 
having  burnt  them,  and  Antony  difTuading  her  from 
the  delign,  (lie  abandoned  it  for  the  more  improbable 
Rheme  of  defending  Egypt  againft  the  conqueror. — .  ,  r  . 
She  omitted  nothing  in  her  power  to  put  his  advice  in  Egypt 
piactice,  and  made  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war  ;  againft  the 
at  leaft  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  better  terms  from  Oc-con<lueror' 
taviauus.  In  faft,  fhe  had  always  loved  Antony’s  for¬ 
tunes  rather  than  his  perfou  ;  and  if  (lie  could  have  fallen 
upon  any  method  of  faving  herfelf,  though  even  at  his 
expence,  there  is  no  doubt  but  (he  would  have  embraced 
it  with  gladuefs.  She  even  dill  had  fome  hopes  from 
the  power  of  her  charms,  though  fhe  was  arrived  almoft 
at  the  age  of  40  ;  and  was  defirous  of  trying  upon  Oc- 
tavianus  thofe  arts  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsful  with  the 
greateft  men  of  Rome.  Thus,  in  three  embaffies  which 
were  fent  one  after  another  from  Antony  to  his  rival  in 
Alia,  the  queen  had  always  her  fecret  ageuts,  charged 
with  particular  propofals  in  her  name.  Antony  defired 
no  more  than  that  his  life  might  be  fpared,  and  to  have 
the  liberty  of  palling  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ob- 
feurity.  To  thefe  propofals  O&avianus  made  no  re¬ 
ply.  Cleopatra  fent  him  alfo  public  propofals  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  her  children ;  but  at  the  fame  time  privately 
refigned  him  her  crown,  with  all  the  enfigns  of  royalty. 

I  o  the  queen’s  public  propofal  no  anfwer  was  given  • 
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queen  s  public  propofal  no  anfwer  was  given  * 
to  her  private  offer  he  replied,  by  giving  her  afTurances 
of  111s  favour  in  cafe;fhe  fent  away  Antony  or  put  him 
to  death.  Thefe  negociations  were  not  fo  private  but 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Antony,  whofe  jea- 
loufy  and  rage  was  now  heightened  by  every  concur¬ 
rence.  He  built  a  fmall  folitary  houfe  upon  a  mole  in 
the  fea  ;  and  there  he  paffed  his  time,  .fhunning  all  com¬ 
merce  with  mankind,  and  profefliug  to  imitate  Timon 
the  man-hater.  However,  his  furious  jealoiify  drove 
him  even  from  this  retreat  into  fociety  ;  for  hearing 
that  Cleopatra  had  many  fecret  conferences  with  one 
Thyrfus,  an  emiflary  from  Oftavianus,  he  fei/.ed  upon 
him,  and  having  ordered  him  to  be  cruelly  fcourged, 
he  fent  him  back  -  to. his  patron.  At  the  fame  time  lie 
lent  letters  by  him,  importing,  that  he  had  chaftifed 
Thyrfus  for  infulting  a  man  in  his  misfortunes.;  but 
withal  lie  gave  his  rival  permifiioa  to  avenge  himfelf 
by  fcourging  Hiparchus,  Antony’s  freedman,  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  revenge,  in  this  cafe,  would  have 
3  U  been 
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Itome.  been  highly  pkafing  to  Antony,  as  Hiparclius  had 
— ~ v—  left  him  to  join  the  fortunes  of  his  more  fuccefsful  rival. 

Meanwhile,  the  operations  of  the  war  were  carried 
vigorgufly  forward,  and  Egypt  was  pnce  more  the 
theatre  of  the  contending  armies  of  Rome.  Cxallus, 
the  lieutenant  of  O&avianus,  took  Paretonmm,  which 
opened  the  whole  country  to  his  incurfions.  On  the 
other  fide,  Antony,  who  had  fhll  confiderable  forces 
by  fea  and  land,  wanted  to  take  that  important  place 
from  the  enemy.*  He  therefore  marched  towards  it, 
flattering  hirnfelf,  that  as  foon  as  lie  fhould  (how  him- 
felf  to  the  legions  which  he  had  once  commanded, 
their  afFe&ion.  for  their  ancient  general  would  revive. 
He  approached,  therefore,  and  exhorted  them  to  re¬ 
member  their  former  vqws  of  fidelity.  Gallus,  how¬ 
ever,  ordered  all  the  trumpets  to  found,  in  order  to 


Ropie. 


hinder  Antony  from  being  heard,  fo  that  he  was  obli- 

*17  ged  to  retire.  .  , 

r>elufium  O&avianus  hirnfelf  was  in  the  mean  time  advancing 
given  up  to  W1*t^  another  army  before  Peluftum,  which,  by  its 
Oilavianus.ftronf/frtuatjon>  might  have  retarded  his  progrefs  for 
’  fome  "time.  But  the  governor  of  the  city,  either  want¬ 

ing  courage  to  defend  it,  or  previoufly  inftru&ed  by 
'  Cleopatra  \o  give  it  up,  permitted  him  to  take  pofief- 

fion  of  the  place  ;  fo  that  O&avianus  had  now  no  ob- 
flacle  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  whither  lie  marched 
with  all  expedition.  Antony,  upon  his  arrival,  fallied 
out  to  oppofe  him,  fighting  with  great  defperation, 
and  putting  the  enemy’s  cavalry  to  flight.  This  flight 
advantage  once  more  revived  liis  declining  hopes ;  and, 
being  naturally  vain,  he  re-entered  Alexandria  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Then  going,  all  armed  as  lie  was,  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  he  embraced  Cleopatra,  and  prefented  her  a  foldier 
who  had  diflinguiihed  hirnfelf  in  the  late  engagement. 
The  queen  rewarded  him  very  magnificently  ;  prefenting 
him  with  an  head-piece  and  breaft-plate  of  gold.  #  With 
thefe,  however,  the  foldier  went  off  tne  next  night  to 
the  other  army.  Antony  could  not  bear  this  defection 
without  frefh  indignation  ;  he  refolved,  therefore,  to 
make  a  bold  expiring  effort  by  fea  and  land,  'but  previ¬ 
oufly  offered  to  Aght  his  adverfary  in  Angle  combat. 
Oftavianus  too  well  knew  the  inetjuali Ly  of  their  litua- 
tions  to  comply  with  this  forlorn  offer  ;  he  only,  there¬ 
fore,  coolly  replied,  that  Antony  had  ways  enough  to 
.,8  die  belides  Angle  combat.  ,  „ 

Antony  de-  The  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  lalt 
fcrtedbyhls(jefperate  attempt,  he  ordered  a  grand  entertainment  to 
fleet.  be  prepared.  At  day-break  he  polled  the  few  troops 
he  had  remaining  upon  a  rifing  ground  near  the  city  : 
from  whence  he  fent  orders  to  his  galleys  to  engage  the 
enemy.  There  he  waited  to  be  a  fpe&ator  of  the  com¬ 
bat  ;  and,  at  Aril,  he*  had  the  fatisfoftion  to  fee  them 
advance  in  good  order ;  but  his  approbation  was  foon 
turned  into  rage,  when  he  faw  his  rtlips  only  faluting 
thole  of  Oftavianus,  and  both  Heels  uniting  together, 
and  failing  back  into  the  harbour.  At  the  very  fame 
tirre  liis  cavalry  deferted  him.  He  tried,  however,  to 
lead  on  his  infantry  ;  which  were  eafily  vanquifhed,  and 
he  hirnfelf  compelled  to  return  into  the  town.  His 
anger  was  now  ungovernable  ;  he  could  not  help  crying 
out  aloud  as  he  paired,  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  delivered  by  her  to  thofe  who,  for  her  fake 
alone,  were  his  enemies.  In  thefe  fufpicions  he  was 
not  deceived  ;  for  it  was  by  fecret  orders  from  the  queen 
that  the  fleet  had  paffed  over  to  the  enemy. 
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Cleopatra  had,  for  a  long  while,  dreaded  the  cffe&s 
of  Antony’s,  jealoufy  ;  and  "had,  fome  time  before,  pre- 
pared  a  method;  of  obviating  any  fudden  fallies  it 
might  produce.  Near  the  temple  of  Jfis  (he  had  erec¬ 
ted  a  building,  which  was  feemingly.  defigned  for  a 
fepulchre.,  Hither  {he  removed  all  her  treafure  and 
moil  valuable  effe&s,  covering  them  over  with,  torches, 
faggots,  and  other  combuftible  matter.  This  fepulchre 
fhe  defigned  to  anfwer  a  double,  purpoft  ;  as  well  to 
fereen  her  from  the  fudden  resentments  of  Antony,  as 
to  make  O&avianus  believe  that  the  would  burn  all  her 
treafures  in  cafe  he  refufed  her  proper  r^rms  of  capitu¬ 
lation.  Here,  therefore,  fhe  retired  from  Antony’s 
prefent  fury  ;  (hutting  the  gates,  which,  were  fortified 
with  bolts  and  bars  of  iron  :  but  in  the  mean  time  gave 
orders  that  a  report  fhould  be  fpread  of  her  death— 

This  news,  which  foon  reached  Antony,  recalled  all 
his  former  love  and  tendernefs.  He  now  lamented  her 
death  with  the  fame  violence  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
before  feemed  tb  defire  it ;  and  called  one  of  his  frecd- 
men,  named  Eros,  whom  he  had  engaged  by  oath  to 
kill  him  whenever  fortune  fhould  drive  him  to  this  laft: 
refource.  Eros  being  now  commanded  to  perform  his 
promife,  this  faithful  follower  drew  the  {word,  as  if 
going  to  execute  ^liis  orders  ;  but  turning,  his  face, 
plunged  it  into  his  own  bofom,  and  died  at  his  matter's 
feet.  Antony  for  a  while  hung  over  his  faithful  fer-J:elfwithhi# 
vant,  and,  commending  his  fidelity,  took  up  the  fword,  (word, 
with  which  (tabbing  hirnfelf  in  the  belly,  he  fell  back¬ 
ward  upon  a  little  couch.  Though  the  wound  was 
mortal,  yet  the  blood  (topping  he  recovered  his  fpirits, 
and  earneftly  conjured  thofe  who  were  come  into  the 
room  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  but  they  all  fled,  being 
feized  with  fright  and  horror.  He  therefore  continued 
in  agonies  for  fome  time  ;  till  he  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  queen’s  fecretaries  that  his  miftrefs  was  (till  alive. 

He  then  earneftly  deiired  to  be  carried  to  the  place  where 
fhe  was.  They  accordingly  brought  him  to  the  gate  of 
the  fepulchre  ;  but  Cleopatra,  who  would  not  permit  it 
to  be  opened,  appeared  at  the  window,  and  threw  down 
cords  in  order  to  pull  him  up.  In  this  manner,  affifted 
by  her  two  female  attendants,  fhe  raifed  him  all  bloody 
from  the  ground  ;  and  while  yet  fufpended  in  ’the  air, 
he  continued  ftretching  out  his  hands  to  encourage  her. 
Cleopotra  and  her  maids  had  only  juft  ftrength  fuffici- 
ent  to  raife  him  ;  and  at  laft,  with  much  draining,  they 
effe&ed  their  purpofe,  and  carried  him  to  a  couch,  on 
which  they  gently  laid  him.  Here  #  (he  gave  way  to 
her  forrow,  tearing  her  clothes,  beating  her  breaft,  and 
killing  the  wound  of  which  he  was  dying.  She  called 
upon  him  as  her  lord,  her  hufband,  her  emperor,  and 
feemed  to  have  forgot  her  own  diftreffes  in  the  greatnefs 
of  his  fufferings,  Antony  entreated  her  to  moderate 
the  tranfports  of  her  #  grief,  and  afleed  for  fome  wine. 

After  he  had  drank,  he  entreated  Cleopatra  to  endeavour 
to  preferve  her  life,  if  fhe  could  do  it  with  honour  ;  and 
recommended  Proculus,  a  friend  of  O&avianus,  as  one 
fhe  might  rely  on  to  be  her  interceffor.  Juft  as  he  had  ^ics# 
done  fpeaking,  he  expired  ;  and  Proculus  made  Ins  ap¬ 
pearance  by  command  of  O&avianus,  who  had  been 
informed  of  Antony’s  defperate  condu&.  He  was  feiit 
to  try  all  means  of  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  power  ; 
his  mailer  having  a  double  motive  for  his  folicitude  on 
this  occafion  ;  one,  to  prevent  her  deflroying  the  trea¬ 
fures  fhe  had  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb  ;  the  other, 
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Pvome.  to  p  refer  ve  h£r  perfon  as  aft  ornament  to  grace  his  tri- 
umph.  Cleopatra,  however,  was  upon  her  guard,  and 
would  not  confer  with  Proculus,  except  through  the 
gate,  which  was  well  fecured.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
he  defignedly  drew  out  the  conference  to  fome  length, 
and  had  given  Gallus,one  of  his  fellow-foldicrs,  directions 
to  carry  on  the  converfation  in  his  abfence,  he  entered 
with  two  more  by  the  window  at  which  Antony  had  been 
Cleopatra  drawn  UP*  f°on  as  was  entered>  he  ran  down 

taken.  to  the  gate ;  and  one  of  the  women  crying  out,  that 
they  were  taken  alive,  Cleopatra,  perceiving  what  had 
happened,  drew  a  poniard,  and  attempted  to  flab  her- 
felf;  but  Proculus  prevented  the  blow,  and  geibtly  remon- 
flrated  that  fhe  was  cruel  in  refufing  fo  good  a  prince 
as  his  mailer  was  the  pleafure  of  difplaying  his  cle¬ 
mency.  He  then  forced  the  poniard  out  of  her  hand, 
and  examined  her  clothes  to  be  certain  Ihe  had  no  poifon 
about  her.  Thus  leaving  every  thing  fecured,  he  went 
to  acquaint  his  mailer  with  his  proceedings. 

O&avianus  was  extremely  pleafed  at  finding  her  in 
his  power  :  he  fent  Epaphroditus  to  bring  her  to  his 
palace,  and  to  watch  her  with  the  utmoll  circumfpec- 
tion.  He  was  likewife  ordered  to  ufe  her,  in  every  re- 
fpe&,  with  that  deference  and  fubmiffion  which  were 
due  to  her  rank,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
render  her  captivity  agreeable.’  She  was  permitted  to 
have  the  honour  of  granting  Antony  the  rites  of  bu¬ 
rial,  and  furnilhed  with  every  thing  fhe  defired,  that 
was  becoming  his  dignity  to  receive,  or  her  love  to  of¬ 
fer.  Yet  Hill  fhe  languifhed  under  her  new  confine¬ 
ment.  Her  exceflive  forrow,  her  many  Ioffes,  and  the 
blows  fhe  had  given  her  bofom,  produced  a  fever 
which  flie  feemed  willing  to  increafe.  She  refolved  to 
abilain  from  taking  any  nourifhment,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  regimen  neceffary  for  her  diforder ;  but  Otlavia- 
nus  being  made  acquainted  with  the  real  motive  by 
her  phyfician,  began  to  threaten  her  with  regard  to  her 
children,  in  cafe  fhe  perfilled.  This  was  the  only  pu- 
nifhment  that  could  wow  affe&  her ;  fhe  allowed  herfelf 
to  be  treated  as  they  thought  proper,  and  received  what¬ 
ever  was  preferibed  for  her  recovery. 

In  the  mean  time  Odlavianus  made  his  entry  into 
Alexandria  ;  taking  care  to  mitigate  tlie  fears  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  converfing  familiarly  as  he  went  along 
with  Areus,  a  pliilofopher,  and  a  native  of  the  place. 
The  citizens,  however,  trembled  at  his  approach  ;  and 
when  he  placed  himfelf  upon  the  tribunal,  they  pro- 
flrated  themfelves,  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  be¬ 
fore  him,  like  criminals  who  waited  the  fentence  of  their 
execution.  Odlavianus  prefently  ordered  them  to  rife; 
telling  them,  that  three  motives  induced  him  to  pardon 
them  :  His  refpeft  for  Alexander,  who  was  the  founder 
of  their  city  ;  his  admiration  of  its  beauty ;  and  his 
fiiendfhip  for  Areus,  their  fellow-citizen.  Two  only  of 
particular  note  were  put  to  (Hath  upon  this  cccalion  ; 
Antony’s  eldeil  fon  Antyllus,  and  Csefario,  the  fon  of 
Julius  Caefar  ;  both  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  their  re- 
fpe£tive  tutors,  who  themfelves  fullered  for  their  perfidy 
fhortly  after.  As  for  the  rdl  of  Cleopatra’s  children, 
he  treated  them  with  great  gentlenefs,  leaving  them  to 
the  care  of  thofe  who  were  entruiled  with  their  educa¬ 
tion/  who  had  orders  to  provide  them  with  every  thing 
*  fuitable  to  their  birth.  When  fhe  was  recovered  from 
her  late  indifpofition,  he  came  to  vifit  her  in  perfon. — 
Cleopatra  had  been  preparing  for  this  interview,  and 
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made  ufe  of  every  method  Ihe  could  think  of  to  prop!-  Rome, 
tiate  the  conqueror,  and  to  gain  Ids  affe&ion  ;  but  in 
vain.  However,  at  his  departure,  Odlavianus  imagined 
that  he  had  reconciled  her  to  life,  and  to  the  indignity 
of  being  fliown  in  the  intended  triumph,  which  he  was 
preparing  for  on  his  return  to  Rome:  but  in  this  lie  was 
deceived.  Cleopatra,  all  this  time,  had  kept  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  Dolabella,  a  young  Roman  of  high 
birth,  in  the  camp  of  06lavianus  ;  who,  perhaps,  from 
compaflion,  or  ftronger  motives,  was  interelled  in  the 
misfortunes  of  that  princefs.  From  him-  fhe  learnt  the 
intentions  of  Odlavianus,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
fend  her  off  in  three  days,  together  with  her  children, 
to  Rome.  She  now  therefore  determined  upon  dying; 
but  previoufly  intreated  permiffion  to  pay  her  oblations 
at  Antony’s  tomb.  This  requell  being  granted  her, 
fhe  was  carried  with  her  two  female  attendants  to  the 
flately  monument  where  he  was  laid.  There  fhe  threw 
herfelf  upon  his  coffin,  bewailed  her  captivity,  and  re¬ 
newed  her  proteflations  not  to  furvive  him.  She  then 
crowned  the  tomb  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and  having 
killed  the  coffin  a  thoufaud  times,  fhe  returned  home  to 
execute  her  fatal  refolution.  Having  bathed,  and  or¬ 
dered  a  fnmptuous  banquet,  fhe  attired  herfelf  in  the 
moil  fplendid  manner.  She  then  fealled  as  ufual ;  and 
foon  after  ordered  all  but  her  two  attendants,  Charmi- 
on  and  Iras,  to  leave  the  room.  Then,  having  previ¬ 
oufly  ordered  an  afp  to  be  fecretly  conveyed  to  her  in  a 
bafket  of  fruit,  Ihe  fent  a  letter  to  O&avianus,  informing  % 
him  of  her  fatal  purpoie,  and  defiring  to  be  buried  in  Her^death. 
the  fame  tomb  with  Antony.  Odlavianus,  upon  recei¬ 
ving  this  letter,  inflantly  difpatched  meffengers  to  pre¬ 
vent  her,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  Upon  entering  the 
chamber,  they  beheld  Cleopatra  lying  dead  upon  a 
gilded  couch,  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes.  Near  her, 

Iras,  one  of  her  faithful  attendants,  was  flretched  lifelefs 
at  the  feet  of  her  milirefs  :  and  Charmion  herfelf,  al- 
moll  expiring,  was  fettling  the  diadem  upon  Cleopatra’s 
head.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  having 
reigned  twenty-two  years.  Her  death  put  an  end  to 
the  monarchy  in  Egypt,  which  had  flouriflied  there  from 
time  immemorial. 

Odlavianus  feemed  much  troubled  at  Cleopatra’s 
death,  as  it  deprived  him  of  a  principal  ornament  in 
his  intended  triumph.^  However,  the  manner  of  it  a 
good  deal  exalted  her  charadler  among  the  Romans, 
with  whom  fuicide  was  conlidered  as  a  virtue.  Her 
dying  requefl  was  complied  with,  her  body  being  laid 
by  Antony’s,  and  a  magnificent  funeral  prepared  for 
her  and  her  two  faithful  attendants. 

After  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  he  left 
Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  720,  with  a  defign  to  return  through 
Syria,  Afia  Minor,  and  Greece,  to  Italy.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Antioch,  he  found  there  Tiridates,  who  had 
been  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Parthia  in  oppofition  to 
Phrahates,  and  likewife  ambaffadors  from  Phraliates, 
who  were  all  come  on  the  fame  errand  ;  to  wit,  to  fo- 
licit  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans  againft  each  other. 

O  Flavian  its  gave  a  friendly  anfwer  both  to  Tiridates  and 
the  ambaffadors  of  Phrahates,  without  intending  to  help 
either  ;  but  rather  with  a  defign  to  animate  the  one 
agaiftfl.  the  other,  and  by  that  means  to  weaken  both, 
fo  far  as  to  render  the  Parthian  name  no  longer  formi¬ 
dable  to  Rome.  After  this,  having  appointed  Meflala 
3  D  z  Corvinus 
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Rome.  Corvliius  governor  of  Syria,  he  marched  into  the  pro- 
— — '  vJnce  of  Alia,  properly  fo  called,  and  there  took  up 
his  winter  quarters.  He  fpent  the  whole  winter  in  fet¬ 
tling  the  affairs  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  Aha  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  iflands ;  and  early  in  the  fpring  paffed 
into  Greece,  whence,  lie  let  out  for  Rome,  which  he 
entered  in  the  month  Sex  tills,  afterwards  called  Augiift> 
in  three  triumphs,  which  were  celebrated  for  three  days 
together. 

And  now  Odtaviaiius  was  at  the  height  of  his  wifhes, 
foie  fovereign,  foie  mailer,  of  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  many  dangers  which  at- 
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his  power,  tend  an  ufurped  power,  appearing  to  him  in  a  {Longer 
light  than  ever,  lilled  his  mind  with  athoufand  perplex¬ 
ing  thoughts.  The  natural  averfion  of  the  Romans  to 
a  kingly  government,  tlieir  love  of  liberty,  and  the  ides 
of  March,  when  liis  father  Julius  was  murdered  in  full 
fenate  by  thofe  very  men  whom  he  thought  the  moll 
devoted  to  his  perfon,  made  him  fear  there  might  arile 
another  Brutus,  who,  to  rellore  liberty  to  his  country, 
might  affaffinate  him  on  his  very  throne.  This  he  knew 
had  happened  to  Julius  Caefar ;  whereas  Sylla,  after 
having  laid  down  the  authority  he  had  ufurped,  died 
peaceably  in  his  bed  in  the  midll  of  his  enemies.  The 
paffion  of  fear  outweighed  in  his  foul  the  charms  of  a 
diadem,  and  inclined  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Syl¬ 
la.  He  was  indeed  very  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
authority ;  but  fear  began  to  get  the  better  of  liis  am¬ 
bition.  However,  before  he  came  to  any  refolution, 
he  thought  it  advifable  to  confult  his  two  fnoft  intimate 
and  trully  friends,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  ;  the  former 
no  lefs  famous  for  his  probity  than  his  valour  ;  and  the 
latter  a  man  of  great  penetration,  and  generally  eileem- 
ed  the  moll  refined  politician  of  liis  age.  Agrippa  en¬ 
larged  on  the  many  and  almoll  inevitable  dangers  which 
attend  monarchy,  infupportable  to  a  free  people,  and  to 
men  educated  in  a  commonwealth.  He  did  not  forget 
the  examples  of  Sylla  and  Casfar ;  and  clofed  his 
fpeech  with  exhorting  Odlavianus  to  convince  the 
world,  by  relloring  liberty  to  his  country*,  that  the 
only  motive  for  his  taking  up  aims  was  to  revenge 
his  father’s  death.  * 

But  tulif-  Maecenas,  on  the  other  hand,  remonllrated  to  him, 
fuaded  from  that  he  had  done  too  much  to  go  back;  that,  after 
it  by  Mae-  fo  much  bloodfhed,  there  could  be  no  fafety  for  him 
ceiias.  but  on  the  throne  ;  that,'  if  he  divelled  himfelf  of  the 
fovereign  power,  he  would  be  immediately  profecuted 
by  the  children  and  friends  of  the  many  illuftrious  per- 
fons  whom  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  had  forced  him 
to  facrifice  to  his  fafety  ;  that  it  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  republic, 
that  the  fovereign  power  Ihould  be  lodged  in  one  per- 
lon,  not  divided  among  many,  & c.  Odlavianus  thanked 
them  both  for  their  friendly  advice,  but  fhowed  himfelf 
inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Maecenas  ;  whereupon 
that  able  minifter  gave  him  many  wife  inftrudlions  and 
rules  of  government,  which  are  related  at  length  by  Dio 
Caffius,  and  will  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  mafterpiece  in 
politics.  Among  other  things  lie  told  him,  That  he  could 
not  fail  of  being  fuccefsful  in  all  his  undertakings,  hap¬ 
py  in  his  lifetime,  and  famous  in  hiftory  after  liis  death, 
if  he  never  deviated  from  this  rule  ;  to  wit,  To  govern 
others  as  he  would  wifh  to  be  governed  himfelf,  had  he 
been  born  to  obey  and  not  to  command.  He  added, 


That  if,  in  taking  upon  him  the  fovereign  power,  he  Roma 
dreaded  the  name  of  king,  a  name  fo  odious  in  a  com-  —v-— 
iron wealth,  he  might  content  himfelf  with  the  title  of 
Crffar  or  Imperctor ,  and  under  that  name,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  enjoy  all  the  authority  of 
a  king. 

This  advice  O&avianus  followed,  and  from  that  time 
laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  abdicating  the  fovereign  power; 
but,  to  deceive  the  people  into  a  belief  that  they  Hill 
enjoyed  their  ancient  government,  lie  continued  the  old 
rr.agiftrates,  with  the  fame  name,  pomp,  and  ornaments, 
but  with  juft  as  much  power  as  lie  thought  fit  to  leave 
them.  They  were  to  have  no  military  power,  but  orr- 
ly  their  old  jurifdi&ion  of  deciding  finally  all  caufes, 
except  fuch  as  were  capital ;  and  though  fome  of  tliefe 
laft  were  left  to  the  governor  of  Rome,  yet  the  chief 
he  referved  for  himfelf.  He  paid  great  court  to  the 
people :  the  very  name  that  covered  his  ufurpation  was 
a  compliment  to  them  ;  for  he  affedled  to  call  it  the 
power  of  the  tribunefhip,  though  he  a£led  as  abfolutely 
by  it  as  if  he  had  called  it  the  dictatorial  power.  H^ 
like  wife  won  the  hearts  of  the  populace  by  cheapnefs  of 
provilions  and  plentiful  markets  ;  he  frequently  enter¬ 
tained  them  with  fhows  and  fports;  and  by  thefe  means 
kept  them  in  good-humour,  and  made  them  forget 
ufurpation,  flavery,  and  every  public  evil  ;  people  in 
eafe  and  plenty  being  under  110  temptation  of  inquiring 
into  the  title  of  their  prince,  or  refenting  ads  of  power 
which  they  do  not  immediately  feel. 

As  for  the  fenate,  he  filled  it  with  his  own  creatures.* 
raifing  the  number  of  the  confcript  fathers  to  icoo. 

He  fupplied  feveral  poor  fenators  with  money  out  of 
the  treafury  to  difeharge  the  public  offices,  and  on  all 
occafions  affe&ed  an  high  regard  for  that  venerable 
body  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  divefted  them  of  all  power, 
and  reduced  them  to  mere  cyphers.  To  prevent  them 
from  railing  new  difturbances  in  the  diftant  provinces,  lie 
iffued  an  edift,  forbidding  any  fenator  to  travel  out  of 
Italy  without  leave,  except  fuch  as  had  lands  in  Sicily, 
or  Narbonne  Gaul,  which  at  that  time  comprehended 
Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphiny.  To  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  were  near  Italy,  and  in  a  perfedl  ftate  of 
tranquillity,  they  had  full  liberty  to  retire  when  they 
pleafed,  and  live  there  upon  tlieir  eftates.  Before  he 
ended  his  lixth  confulfhip,  he  took  a  cenfus  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  was  41  years  after  the  laft  ;  and  in  this  the 
number  of  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted  to  463,000, 
the  greateft  that  had  ever  been  found  before.  He  like- 
wife  celebrated  the  games  which  had  been  decreed  by  the 
fenate  for  his  vidlory  at  ACtium  ;  and  it  was  ordered, 
that  they  fnould  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  four  col¬ 
leges  of  priefts  being  appointed  to  take  care  of  them  ; 
to  wit,  the  pontifices,  the  augurs,  the  feptemvirs,  and 
quindecimvirs.  The  more  to  gain  the  affeClions  of  the 
people,  he  annulled,  by  one  edidl,  the  many  fevere  and 
unjuft  laws  which  had  been  eiiadled  during  the  tri¬ 
umvirate.  He  raifed  many  public  buildings,  repaired 
the  old  ones,  and  added  many  (lately  ornaments  to  the  * 
city,  which  at  this  time  was,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
fome  ancient  writers,  about  50  miles  in  compafs,  and 
contained  near  four  millions  of  fouls,  reckoning  men, 
women,  children,  and  Haves.  He  attended  buiiucfs,  re¬ 
formed  abufes,  Hi  owed  great  regard  for  the  Roman 
name,  procured  public  abundance,  pleafure,  and  jollity, 
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often  appearing  in  perfon  at  the  public  diverfions. 
in  all  tilings  ftudying  to  render  himfelf  dear  to  the  po< 
pulace. 

And  now  Oftavianus,  entering  upon  hisfeventh  con- 
fulfhip  with  M.  Agrippa,  the  third  time  conful,  and 
finding  all  things  ripe  for  his  defign,  the  people  being 
highly  pleafed  with  his  mild  government,  and  the  ie- 
nate  filled  with  his  creatures,  whole  fortunes  depended 
upon  his  holding  the  pov/er  he  had  ufurped,  went  by 
the  advice  of  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  to  the  fenate- 
houfe  ;  and  there,  in  a  fhidied  fpeech,  offered  to  refign 
his  authority,  and  put  all  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  upon  the  old  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
being  well  appr’fed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
feript  fathers,  whofe  interefts  were  interwoven  with  his, 
would  unanimoufly  prefs  him  to  the  contrary  :  Which 
happened  accordingly  ;  for  they  not  only  interrupted 
him  while  he  was  fpeaking,  but,  after  lie  had  done,  un¬ 
animoufly  befought  him  to  take  upon  himfelf  alone  the 
whole  government  of  the  Roman  empire.  He,  with  a 
feeming  reluct ance,  yielded  at  laft  to  their  requeft,  as  if 
he  had  been  compelled  to  accept  of  the  fovereignty. 
By  this  artifice  he  compaffed  his  defign,  which  was,  to 
get  the  power  and  authority,  which  he  had  ufurped, 
confiimed  to  him  by  the  fenate  and  people  for  the  fpace 
of  jo  years  :  for  lie  would  not  accept  of  it  for  a  longer 
term,  pretending  he  fhould  in  that  time  be  able  to  fettle 
all  things  in  fuch  peace  and  order  that  there  would  be 
no  further  need  of  his  authority  ;  but  that  he  might 
then  eafe  himfelf  of  the  burden,  and  put  the  govern¬ 
ment  again  into  the  hands  of  the  fenate  and  people. 
This  method  he  took  to  render  the  yoke  lefs- heavy; 
but  with  a  defign  to  renew  his  leafe,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  expreffion,vas  foon  as  the  tern  years  were  ex- 
piled  ;  which- he  did  accordingly  from  ten  years  to  ten 
years  as  long  as  he  lived,  all  the  while  governing  the 
whole  Roman  empire  with  an  abfolute  and  uncontrolled 
power.  With  this  new  authority  the  fenate  rcfolved 
to  diftinguifh  him  with  a-  new  name.  Some  of  the  con- 
icript  fathers  propofed  the  name  of  Romulus ,  thereby 
to  import  that  he  was  another  founder  of  Rome;  others 
offered  other  titles  ;  but  the  venerable  name  of  Auguf¬ 
tus,  propofed  by  Manutius  Plancns,  feemed  preferable 
to  all  the  reft,  as  it  expreffed  more  dignity  and  reve¬ 
rence  than  authority,  the  moft  facred  things,  fuch  as 
temples,  and  places  confecrated  by  augurs,  being  termed 
by  the  Romans  Augufta.  Odtavianus  himfelf  was  in¬ 
clined  to  affume  the  nanie  of  Romulus  ;  but,  fearing  he 
fhould  be  fufpedted  of  affedting  the  kingdom,  he  de¬ 
clined  it,  and  took  that  of  Augujlus,  by  which  we  fliall 
henceforth  diftinguifh  him. 

Though  the  whole  power  of  the  fenate  and  people 
was  now  veiled  in  Auguftus,  yet,  that  he  might  feem 
to  fhare  it  with  the  confcript  fathers,  he  refufed  to  go¬ 
vern  all  the  provinces  ;  aligning  to  the  fenate  fuch  as 
were  quiet  and  peaceable;  and  keeping  to  himfelf  thofe 
which,  bordering  upon  barbarous  nations,  were  moft  ex- 
pofed  to  troubles  and  wars,  faying,  He  defired  the  fa¬ 
thers  might  enjoy  their  power  with  eafe  and  fafety, 
while  he  underwent  all  the  dangers  and  labours  :  but, 
by  this  politic  condudt,  he  fecured  all  the  military  power 
to  himfelf ;  the  troops  lying  in  the  provinces  he  had 
cliofen  ;  and  the  others,  which  were  governed  by  the 
fenate,  being  quite  deftitute  of  forces.  The  latter  were 
called  /ha  t  or  id  l }  and  the  foiiner  imperial,  provinces.  O- 
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tion,  to  wit,  fuch  as  had  been  confuls  or  praetors,  with 
the  titles  of  procon/ul  and  proprietor  ;  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  was  committed  to  a  private  knight, 
Auguftus  fearing  left  a  perfon  of  rank,  depending  up¬ 
on  the  wealth  and  fituation  of  that  country,  might 
raife  new  difturbances  in  the  empire.  All  thefe  gover¬ 
nors  held  their  employment  only  for  a  year,  and  were 
upon  the  arrival  of  their  fuccefiors  to  depart  their  pro¬ 
vinces  immediately,  and  not  fail  to  be  at  Rome  within 
three  months  at  the  fartheft.  Th’s  divifion  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  was  made,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the  ides  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  whereas  he  was  veiled  by  the  fenate  and  people- 
with  the  fovercign  power  on  the  feventh  of  the  ides  of 
the  fame  month,  as  is  mani felt  from  the  Narbonne  mar¬ 
bles  ;  and  from  that  time  many  writers  date  the  years 
of  his  empire.  Thus  ended  the  greateft  commonwealth  ,► 
and  at  the  fame  time  began  the  greateft  monarchy,  that 
had  ever  been  known  ;  a  monarchy  which  infinitely  ex¬ 
celled  in  power,  riches,  extent,  and  continuance,  all  the 
empires  which  had  preceded  it. 
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It  comprehended  the  greateft  and  byfar  the  beft  part  Extent,  &cv 
of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  being  near  4000  miles  in  of  the  Ro- 
length,  and  about  half  as- much  in  breadth.  As  to  the  nlan  em' 
yearly  revenues  of  the  empire,  they  have  by  a  moderate  ‘ ire* 
computation  been  reckoned  to  amount  to  forty  millions 
of  our  money.  But  the  Romans  themfclves  now  ran 
headlong  into  all  manner  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 

The  people  were  become  a  mere  mob  thofe  who  were 
wont  to  direct  mighty  wars,  to  raife  and  depofe  great 
kings,  to  beftow  or  take  away  potent  empires,  were  fo 
funk  and  debauched,  that,  if  they  had  but  bread  and 
fhows,  their  ambition  went  no  higher.  The  nobility 
w  ere  indeed  more  polite  than  in  former  ages  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  idle,  venal,  vicious,  infenfible  of  private 
virtue,  utter  ftrangers  to  public  glory  or  difgrace,  void 
of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  folely  in¬ 
tent  on  gaining  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  as  knowing 
that  certain  wealth  and  preferment  were  the  rewards  of 
ready  fubmifiion,  acquiefcence,  and  flattery.  No  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  they  loft:  their  liberty,  without  be-  - 
ing  ever  again  able  to  retrieve  it. 

Auguftus,  now  abfolute  mafter  of  the  Roman  em«  Mili*ary 
pire,  took  all  methods  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  hiseftabiiftr- 
foldiers,  by  whofe  means  he  had  attained  fuch  a  height ments  °f 
of  power.  With  this  view,  he  difperfed  them  through  11  * 
different  parts  of  Italy  in  32  colonies,  that  he  might  the 
more  eafily  reaffemble  them  on  proper  occalions.  He 
kept  25  legions  conftantly  on  foot,  17  of  which  were 
in  Europe  ;  viz.  eight  on  the  Rhine,  four  on  the  Da¬ 
nube,  three  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Dalmatia.  The  other 
eight  were  fent  into  Afia  and  Africa ;  four  of  them 
being  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  two  in  Egypt,  and  two  in  Africa  Propria,  that  is, 
the  ancient  dominions  of  Carthage.  All  thefe  forces, 
amounting  to  170,650  men,  were  conftantly  kept  on 
foot  by  the  Roman  emperors  for  feveral  ages.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  always  quartered  12  co¬ 
horts,  that  is,  about  10,000  men  ;  nine  of  which  were 
called  pratorian  cohorts  ;  the  other  three,  city  cohorts. 

Thefe  were  eftablifhed  as  a  guard  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  city,  but  had 
often  a  great  fhare  in  the  difturbances  which  took  place 
throughout  the  empire.  Befides  thefe,  Auguftus  cciv 
ftantly  kept  at  fea  two  powerfrd  navies ;  the  one  riding 
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Kerne,  at  anchor  near  Ravenna  in  the  Adriatic  fea,  to  command 
Ub“*~v~~  Dalmatia,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  the  reft  of  the  eaftern  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  the  other  at  Mifenum  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
keep  in  awe  the  Aveftern  parts  of  the  empire.  They 
were  likewife  to  keep  the  fcas  clear  of  pirates,  to  con¬ 
voy  the  vefiels  which  brought  to  Rome  the  annual  tri¬ 
butes  from  the  provinces  beyond  fea,  and  to  tranfport 
corn  and  other  proviftons  neceftary  for  the  relief  and 
fubfiftence  of  the  city.  As  to  the  civil  government, 
Auguftus  enadled  feveral  new  laws,  and  reformed  fome 
of  the  old  ones :  however,  he  affe&ed  to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  the  fen  ate  ;  who  were  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  compiaifance  (bowed  them  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  that  to  the  reft  of  his  titles  they  added  that  of 
Pater  Patrix,  or  “  Father  of  his  Country.” 

And  now  Auguftus  having  fettled  all  things  with 
regard  to  the  civil  and  military  eftabliftiments  of  the 
empire,  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Spanifh  nations 
called  the  Cantabrians'  and  Afturlans^  twho  had  never 
been  fully  fubdued.  The  war,  however,  terminated  as 
ufual,  in  favour  of  the  Romans,, ;  and  thefe  brave  na- 
.  tions  were  forced  to  receive  the  yoke,  though  not  with¬ 

out  the  moft  violent  refiftance  on  their  part,  and  the 
utmoft  difficulty  on  that  of  the  Romans  (See  Asturia). 

7I;q  By  this  and  his  other  conquefts  the  name  of  .Auguftus 
His  friend-  beeame  fo  celebrated,  that  his  friendfhip  was  courted 
fhip  courted  by  the  moil  diftant  monarchs.  Phrahates  king  of  Par- 
lungsof  t0  a  treaty  with  him  upon  his  own 

Parthia  and  terms,  and  gave  him  four  of  his  own  fons  with  their 
India.  wives  and  children  as  hoftages  for  the  performance  of 
the  articles  ;  and  as  a  further  inftance  of  his  refpedl,  he 
delivered  up  the  Roman  eagles  and  other  enfigns  which 
had  been  taken  from  Craflus  at  the  battle  of  Carrlise. 
He  received  alfo  an  embaffy  from  the  king  of  India, 
with  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which 
the  Indian  monarch  informed  him,  that  “  though  he 
reigned  over  60c  kings,  he  had  fo  great  a  value  for 
the  friendfhip  of  Auguftus,  that  he  had  fent  this  em¬ 
baffy  on  fo  long  a  journey  on  purpofe  to  defire  it  of 
him  ;  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  him  at  whatfoever 
place  he  pleafed  to  appoint ;  and  that,  upon  the  firft 
notice,  he  was  ready  to  affift  him  in  whatever  was 
right.”  This  letter  he  fubferibed  by  the  name  of  Po¬ 
ms  king  of  India .  Of  the  ambaftadors  who  fet  out 
from  India,  three  only  reached  the  prefence  of  Auguf¬ 
tus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  illand  of  Samos,  the 
others  dying  by  the  way,  Of  the  three  furvivors  one 
was  names  Zarmar ,  a  gymnofophift,  who  followed  the 
emperor  to  Athens,  and  there  burnt  himfelf  in  his  pre¬ 
fence  it  being  cuftomary  for  the  gymnofopliifts  to  put 
ail  end  to  their  lives  in  this  manner,  when  they  thought 
they  had  lived  long  enough,  or  apprehended  fome  mis¬ 
fortune.  Soon  after  this  the  Roman  dominions  were 
extended  fouthward  over  the  Garamantes,  a  people 
whofe  country  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Niger.  All 
this  time  the  emperor  continued  to  make  new  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  good  of  the  date;  and  among  other  things 
caufed  the  Sibylline  oracles  to  be  reviewed.  Many 
of  thefe  he  rejedled  ;  but  fuch  as  were  reckoned  au¬ 
thentic,  he  caufed  to  be  copied  by  the  pontifices  them- 
felves,  and  lodged  them  in  golden  cabinets,  which  he  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  him  in  his  palace. 

The  Roman  empire  had  now  extended  itfelf  fo  far, 
that  it  feemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  limits  preferibed 
to  it  by  nature  ;  and  as  foon  as  this  was  the  cafe,  it 


began  to  be  attacked  by  tliofe  nations  which  in  pro-  Rome, 
cefs  of  time  were  to  overthrow  it.  The  Germans,  by 
which  name  the  Romans  confounded  a  great  number  Xhrem  * 
of  nations  dwelling  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  invaded  by 
began  to  make  incurfions  into  Gaul.  Their  lirft  at-the«or- 
tempt  happened  in  the  year  17  B.  C.  when  they  atj^Akar* 
firft  gained  an  inconfiderable  advantage,  but  w^ere  foon 
driven  back  with  great  lofs.  Soon  after  this  the  Rhse- 
ti,  who  feem  to  have  inhabited  the  country  bordering 
on  the  lake  of  Conftunce,  invaded  Italy,  where  they 
committed  dreadful  devaftations,  putting  all  the  males 
to  the  fwmrd  without  diftindlion  of  rank  or  age  ;  nay, 
we  are  told,  that,  when  wromen  with  child  happened 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  confulted  their  augurs 
whether  the  child  was  male  or  female  ;  and  if  they 
pronounced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  immediately 
mafiacred.  Againft  thefe  barbarians  Auguftus  fent 
Drufus  the  fecond  fon  of  the  emprefs  Livia  ;  who, 
though  very  young,  found  means  to  gain  a  complete 
victory  with  very  little  lofs  on  his  part.  Thofe  who 
efcaped  took  the  road  to  Gaul,  being  joined  by  the 
Vindelici,  another  nation  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
Tiberius,  the  elder  brother  of  Drufus,  marched  againft 
them,  and  overthrew  them  fo  completely,  that  the  Rhas- 
ti,  Vindelici,  and  Norici,  three  of  the  moft  barbarous 
nations  in  thofe  parts,  wrere  fain  to  fubmit  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  emperor.  To  keep  their  country  in  awe, 

Tiberius  planted  twro  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  opening  a 
road  from  thence  into  Noricum  and  Rliaetia.  One  of 
the  cities  which  he  built  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies 
was  called  Dryfomagus  ;  the  other,  Augufla  Vimlelico- 
rum  ;  both  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of 
Nimtnghen  and  Auyjburg . 

Auguftus,  who  had  long  ftnee  obtained  all  the  tem-  Auguftus 
poral  honours  wdiich  could  wrell  be  conferred  upon  him,  created 
now  began  to  affume  thofe  of  the  fpiritual  kind  alfo  ;  Pont.lfex 
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being  in  the  year  13  B.  C.  created  Pontifex  Maxi¬ 
mus  :  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his 
death  ;  as  did  alfo  his  fucceflors  till  the  time  of  The- 
odofius.  By  virtue  of  this  office  he  corre£led  a  very 
grofs  miftake  in  the  Roman  kalendar ;  for  the  pon¬ 
tifices  having,  for  the  fpace  of  36  years,  that  is,  ever 
'fince  the  reformation  by  Julius  Csefar,  made  every 
tlwrd  year  a  leap  year,  inftead  of  every  fourth,  twelve 
days  had  been  inferted  inftead  of  nine,  fo  that  the 
Roman  year  confided  of  three  days  more  than  it  ought 
to  have  done.  Thefe  three  fuperfluous  days  having 
been  thrown  out,  the  form  of  the  year  has  ever  fince 
been  regularly  obferved,  and  is  dill  knowm  by  the 
name  of  the  old  Jlyle  in  ufe  among  us.  On  this  occa- 
fion  he'gave  his  own  name  to  the  month  of  Anguft,  as 
Julius  Csefar  had  formerly  done  to  the  month  of  July. 

In  the  year  11  B.  C.  Agrippa  died,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  high  employment  of  governor  of  Rome 
by  Tiberius  ;  but,  before  invefting  him  witl  this  ample  grjppa, 
power,  the  emperor  caufed  him  to  divorce  his  wife  A- 
grippina  (who  had  already  brought  him  a  fon,  and  was 
then  big  with  child),  in  order  to  marry  Julia  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  Agrippa  and  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Julia 
was  a  princefs  of  an  infamous  ehara&er,  as  wras  known 
to  aim  oft  every  body  excepting  Auguftus  himfelf;  how¬ 
ever,  Tiberius  made  no  hefitation,  through  fear  of  dif- 
obliging  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  fcow  fent  hia  two  fons  Tiberius  and 
Drufus  againft  the  northern  nations.  Tiberius  redu¬ 
ced 
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Rome.  c€tl  the  Pann.onians,  who  had  attempted  to  (hake  off  tion  to  him 
■— -v -  the  yoke  after  the  death  of  Agrippa.  Drufus  per¬ 

formed  great  exploits  in  Germany  ;  but  while  he  was 
confidering  whether  he  fhould  penetrate  further  into 
thefe  northern  countries,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  was 
fuccseded  in  his  command  by  Tiberius,  who  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  done  great  things,  but  certainly  made  no 
permanent  conquefts  in  Germany.  However,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  had  the  tribunitial  power 
for  live  years  conferred  upon  him;  which  was  no  iooner 
done,  than,  to  the  great  furprife  of  Auguftus  and  the 
leave  to  re-  whole  city,  he  defired  leave  to  quit  Rome  and  retire  to 
tire  to  Rhodes.  Various  reafons  have  been  affigned  for  this 
extraordinary  refolution  :  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  in  order  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  de¬ 
baucheries  of  his  wife  Julia,  who  fet  no  bounds  to 
her  lewdnefs  ;  though  others  imagine  that  he  was  of¬ 
fended  at  the  honours  which  Augultiis  had  conferred 
on  his  grandchildren,  efpecially  at  his  ftyling  them 
princes  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  which  left  him  no  hopes  of 
enjoying  the  fovereign  power.  However,  Auguftus 
politively  refufed  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  and  his 
mother  Livia  ufed  her  utmoll  endeavours  to  diffnade 
him  from  his  refolution  :  but  'Tiberius  continued  obfti- 
nate ;  and  finding  all  other  means  ineffectual,  at  laft 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  lioufe,  where  he  abftained  four 
whole  days  from  nouriffnnent,  Auguftus,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  his  obftinate  and  in¬ 
flexible  temper,  at  lalt  complied  with  his  requeft.  Ti¬ 
berius  foon  grew  weary  of.  his  retirement,  and,  giving 
out  that  he  had  left  Rome  only  to  avoid  giving  um¬ 
brage  to  the  emperor’s  two  grandchildren,  delired  leave 
to  return  ;  but  Auguftus  was  fo  much  difpleafed  with 
his  having  obftinately  infilled  on  leaving  Rome,  that 
he  obliged  him  to  remain  at  Rhodes  for  feven  years 
164  longer.  His  mother,  with  much  ado  got  him  declared 
I*  confined  the  emperor’s  lieutenant  in  thofe  parts;  but  Tiberius, 
dreading  the  refentment  of  his  father-in-law,  continued 
to  aCl  as  a  private  perfon  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
flay  there. 

A  profound  peace  now  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  empire  ;  and  in  confequeuce  of  this  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  fhut,  which  had  never  before  happened 
fince  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius.  During  this  pa¬ 
cific  interval,  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  born  in  Ju- 
dsea,  as  is  recorded  in  the  facred  hiftory,  748  years  af¬ 
ter  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus.  Three  years 
after,  Tiberius  returned  to  the  city,  by  permiftion  of 
Auguftus,.  who  yet  would  not  allow  him  to  bear  any 
public  office  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time,  Lucius  Caefar,  one 
of  the  emperor’s  grandchildren,  died,  not  without  fu* 
fpicions  of  his  being  poifoned  by  Livia.  Tiberius  fhow- 
td  fuch  great  concern  for  his  death,  that  the  affedlion 
of  Auguftus  for  him  returned ;  and  it  is  faid  that  lie 
would  at  that  time  have  adopted  Tiberius,  had  it 
Rot  been  for  giving  umbrage  to  his  other  grandfon  Caius 
Caefar.  This  obftacle,  however,  was  foon  after  re¬ 
moved  ;  Caius  being  taken  off  alfo,  not  without  great 
fufpicions  of  Livia,  as  well  as  in  the  former  cafe.  A11- 
guftus  was  exceedingly  concerned  at  his  death,  and 
266  immediately  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  fon ;  but  adopted 
Augufhs  alfo  Agrippa  Pofthumius,  the  third  fon  of  the  famous 
adopts  1-  Agrippa;  and  obliged  Tiberius  to  adtopt  Germanicus 
13  *lie  ^on  his  brother  Drufus,  though  he  had  a  fon  of 
his  own  named  Drufus  ;  which  was  a  great  mortifica- 
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As  to  Agrippa,  however,  who  might  have 
been  an  occafion  of  jealouiy,  Tiberius  was  foon  freed 
from  him,  by  his  difgrace  and  banifhment,  which  very 
foon  took  place,  but  on  what  account  is  not  known. 

1  he  northern  nations  now  began  to  turn  formidable  : 
and  though  it  is  pretended  that  Tiberius  was  always 
fiiccefsful  againft  them,  yet  about  this  time  they  gave 
the  Romans  a  moft  terrible  overthrow  ;  three  legions 
and  fix  cohorts,  under  Quintilius  Varus,  being  aim  oft 
entirely  cut  in  pieces.  Auguftus  fet  no  bounds  to  his 
grief  on  this  fatal  occafion.  For  fome  months  he  let 
his  hair  and  beard  grow,  frequently  tearing  his  gar¬ 
ments,  knocking  his  head  againft  the  wall,  and  crying 
out  like  a  diftra&ed  perfon,  “  Reftore  the  legions, 

Varus!”  Tiberius,  however,  was  foon  after  fent  into 
Germany  ;  and  for  his  exploits  there  he  was  honour¬ 
ed  with  a  triumph.  Auguftus  now  took  him  for  his 
colleague  in  the  fovereignty ;  after  which  he  fent  Ger¬ 
manicus  againft  the  northern  barbarians,  and  Tiberius 
into  Iilyricum.  This  was  the  laft  of  his  public  acls  ; 
for  having  accompanied  Tiberius  for  part  of  his  jour-  7 
ney,  he  died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  the  76th  year  of^^^ 
his  age,  and  56th  of  his  reign.  Livia  was  fufpedled  gU 
of  having  haftened  his  death  by  giving  him  poifoned 
figs.  .  Her  reafon  for  this  was,  that  fne'feared  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  him  and  his  grandfon  Agrippa  whom 
he  had  banifhed,  as  we  have  already  related.  Some 
months  before,  the  emperor  had  paid  a  vifit  to  Agrip¬ 
pa,  unknown  to  Livia,  Tiberius,  or  any  other  perfon, 
excepting  one  Fabins  Maximus.  This  man,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  difeovered  the  fecret  to  his  wife,  and  fhe 
to  the  emprefs.  Auguftus  then  perceiving  that  Fabiu3 
had  betrayed  him,  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  banifhed 
him  from  his  prefence  for  ever  ;  upon  which  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Fabins,  unable  to  furvive  his  difgrace,  laid  vio¬ 
lent  hands  on  himfelf. 

Tiberius,  who  fucceeded  to  the  empire,  refolved  to 
feenre  himfelf  on  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  Agrippa; 
whom  accordingly  he  caufVd  to  be  put  to  death  by  a 
military  tribune.  Though  this  might  have  been  a  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  what  the  Romans  had  to  expert, 
the  death  of  Auguftus  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the 
co ri fills,  fenators,  and  knights,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of 
Tacitus,  ran  headlong  into  flavery.  The  two  confuls 
firll  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  then 
admin iftcred  it  to  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  fob  Diftimulaw 
diery.  Tiberius  behaved  in  a  dark  myfterious  man- tion  of  TL 
ner,  taking  care  to  rule  with  an  abfolute  fway,  blit  at  berius. 
the  fame  time  Teeming  to  heiltate  whether  he  fhould 
accept  the  fovereign  power  or  not  ;  infomuch  that  one 
of  the  fenators  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  other 
men  were  flow  in  performing  what  they  had  prornifed, 
but  he  was  flow  in  promifing  what  he  had  already  per¬ 
formed.  .it  laft,  however,  his  modefty  was  overcome, 
and  he  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  fovereignty  in  the 
following  words :  “  I  accept  the  empire,  and  will  hold 
it,  till  fuch  time  as  you,  confcript  fathers,  in  your 
great  prudence,  fhall  think  proper  to  give  repofe  to  my 
old  age,”  269 

Tiberius  had  fcarce  taken  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  Revolt  of 
when  news  were  brought  him  that  the  armies  in  Pan-r,?e  Panne- 
noma  and  Germany  had  mutinied.  In  Pannonia,  three  German  P 
legions  having  been  allowed  fome  days  of  relaxation  /ions.  ^ 
from  their  ufual  duties,  either  to  mourn  for  the  death 
of  Auguftus,  or  to  rejoice  for  the  acceffion  of  Tiberius, 
grew  turbulent  and  feditious.  The  Pannonian  muti¬ 
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ne£rs  were  headed  by  one  Percemtius,  a  common  fot- 
dier-;  who,  before  he  ferved  in  the  army,  had  made  it 
his-  whole  bufmefs  to  form  parties  in  the  theatres  and 
playlioufes  to  hifs  or  applaud  fuch  a&crs  as  he  liked  Or 
•diliiked.  Inflamed  by  the  fpeeches  of  this  man,  they 
openly  revolted  ;  and  though  Tiberius  himfelf  wrote  to 
them,  and  fent  his  fon  Drufus  to  endeavour  to  quell  the 
tumult,  they  maffacred  fomc  of  their  officers,  and  infult- 
ed  others,  till  at  laid,  being  frightened  by  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon,  they  began  to  fhow  fome  ligns  of  repentance. 
Of  this  favourable  difpofition  Drufus  took  advantage  ; 
and  even  got  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  condemned 
-and  executed.  Immediately  after  this  they  were  again 
terrified  by  fuch  violent  dorms  and  dreadful  rains,  that 
-they  quietly  fubmitted,  and  every  thing  in  that  quarter 
-was  reftored  to  tranquillity. 

The  revolt  of  the  German  legions  threatened  much 
more  danger,  as  they  were  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  Pannonia.  They  proceeded  nearly  in  the  fame  Way 
as  the  Pannonian  legions,  falling  upon  their  officers, 
efpecially  the  centurions,  and  beating  them  till  they 
almoft  expired,  drove  them  out  of  the  camp,  and 
fome  of  them  were  even  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  Ger- 
manicus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Gaul,  haftened  to 
the  camp  on  the  ftrd  news  of  the  difturbance  ;  but  being 
unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  he 
was  obliged  to  feign  letters  from  Tiberius,  granting  all 
their  demands.  Tliefe  Were,  That  all  thofe  who  had 
ferved  20  years  fhould  be  difcharged  ;  that  fuch  as  had 
ferved  16  ftiould  be  deemed  veterans ;  and  that  fome 
legacies  which  had  been  left  them  by  Augudus  fnould 
not  only  be  paid  immediately,  but  doubled.  This  lad 
article  he  was  obliged  to  difcharge  without  delay  out 
of  the  money  which  he  and  his  friends  had  brought  to 
defray  the  expences  of  their  journey  ;  and  on  receiving 
it,  the  troops  quietly  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  feme  deputies  fent  either  by 
Tiberius  or  the  fenate,  probably  to  quell  the  fedition, 
occafioned  freih  d id ui bailees ;  for  the  legionaries,  ta¬ 
king  it  into  their  heads  that  thefe  deputies  were  come 
to  revoke  the  conceffions  which  Germanicus  had  made, 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  tearing  them  in 
pieces ;  and,  notwithdanuing  the  utmod  endeavours  of 
Germanicus,  behaved  in  fuch  an  outrageous  manner, 
that  the  general  thought  proper  to  fend  off  his  wife  A- 
grippina,  with  her  infant  fon  Claudius,  die  herfelf  at 
the  fame  being  big  with  child.  As  die  was  attended 
r  by  many  women  of  didinction,  wives  of  the  chief  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  camp,  their  tears  and  lamentations  in  part¬ 
ing  with  their  hufbauds  occafioned  a  great  uproar,  and 
drew  together  the  foldiers  from  all  quarters.  A  new 
feene  eniued,  which  made  an  impreffion  even  upon  the 
mod  obdinate.  They  could  not  behold,  without  fhame 
and  compaffion,  fo  many  women  of  rank  travelling  thus 
forlorn,  without  a  centurion  to  attend  them,  or  a  fol- 
dier  to  guard  them  ;  and  their  general’s  wife  among  the 
>reft,  carrying  her  infant  child  in  her  arms,  and  preparing 
to  fly  for  (belter  againd  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
legions.  This  made  fuch  a  deep  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  them,  that  fome  ran  to  dop  her, 
while  the  red  recurred  to  Germanicus,  earnedly  in¬ 
treating  him  to  recall  hi§  wife,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
being  obliged  to  feek  a  fan&uary  among  foreigners. 
The  general  improved  this  favourable  difpofition,  and 
4n  a  fhort  time  they  of  their  own  accord  feized  and 


•maffacred  the  ringleaders  of  tlie  revolt.  Still,  how-  Rome, 
ever,  two  of  the  legions  continued  in  their  difobedi-  ” 
ence.  Againd  them  therefore  Germanicus  determined 
to  lead  thofe  who  had  returned  to  their  duty.  With 
this  view  he  prepared  veffels  ;  but  before  he  embarked 
his  troops,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Csecina  who  com¬ 
manded  them,  acquainting  him  that  he  -approached 
with  a  powerful  army,  refolved  to  put  them  all  to  the 
fword  without  didin&ion,  if  they  did  not  prevent  him 
by  taking  vengeance  on  the  guilty  themfelves.  This 
letter  Caecina  communicated  only  to  the  chief  officers 
and  fuch  of  the  foldieis  as  had  all  along  difapproved  of 
the  revolt,  exhorting  them  at  the  fame  time  to  enter 
into  an  affociation  againd  the  feditious,  and  put  to  the  a 70 
fword  fuch  as  had  involved  them  in  the  prefent  ignomi-  rhe  revolt 
ny  and  gtiiit.  This  prdpofal  was  approved  of,  and  a  ^  dreadful 
cruel  maffacre  immediately  took  place  ;  infomuch  that  maffacre! 
when  Germanicus  came  to  the  camp,  he  found  the 
greated  part  of  the  legions  dedroyed.  This  greatly  af- 
fe&ed  the  humane  Germanicus,  who  caufed  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  flam  to  be  burnt,  and  celebrated  their  obfe- 
quies  with  the  ufual  folemnities  ;  however,  the  fedition 
was  thus  effectually  quelled,  after  which  he  led  his  army 
into  Germany.  There  he  performed  many  great  ex¬ 
ploits  f  ;  but  dill  all  that  he  could  perform  was  far  f  See  Geu 
from  freeing  the  empire  from  fo  dangerous  and  trouble-  many. 
fome  an  enemy.  In  the  year  19,  he  died,  of  poifon,  as 
was  fuppofed,  given  by  Pifo,  his  partner  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Syria,  to  which  Germanicus  had  been  promo¬ 
ted  after  his  return  from  the  north. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius,  though  he  affeCted  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  people  by  various  methods, 
yet  fhowed  himfelf  in  general  fuch  a  cruel  and  blood  - 
thirdy  tyrant,  that  he  became  the  objeCl  of  univerfal 
abhorrence.  Though  he  had  hated  Germanicus  in  his  r 
heart,  he  punifhed  Pifo  with  death;  but  in  about  a  Tiberius  4 
year  after  the  death  of  Germanicus,  having  now  no  cruel  ty* 
objeCl  of  jealoufy  to  keep  him  in  awe,  lie  began  to rant* 
pull  off  the  malk,  and  appear  more  in  his  natural  cha- 
ra&er  than  before.  He  took  upon  himfelf  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  all  political  meafures,  and  began  daily  to 
diminifh  the  authority  of  the  fenate  ;  which  defign 
was  much  facilitated,  by  their  own  aptitude  to  (la- 
very  ;  fo  that  he  defpifed  their  meannefs,  while  he 
enjoyed  its  effefts.  A  law  at  that  time  fubfided, 
which  made  it  treafon  to  form  any  injurious  attempt 
againd  the  majedy  of  the  people.  Tiberius  affumed 
to  himfelf  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  this 
law  ;  and  extended  it  not  only  to  the  cafes  which  really 
affected  the  fafety-of  the  date,  but  to  every  conjunc¬ 
ture  that  could  poffibly  be  favourable  to  his  hatred  or 
fufpicions.  All  freedom  was  now  therefore  banifhed 
from  convivial  meetings,  and  diffidence  reigned  amongli 
the  deared  relations.  The  law  of  offended  majedy 
being  revived,  many  perfons  of  didin&ion  fell  a  facri-* 
lice  to  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  thefe  cruelties,  Tiberius  took  Rife  of 
into  his  confidence  Sejanus,  a  Roman  knight,  but  by  5rianusa 
birth  a  Volfcian,  who  found  out  the  method  of  gain*w^te^111^ 
iiig  .his  confidence,  by  the  mod  refined  degree  of  dif- 111  er' 
fimulation,  being  an  over-match  for  his  mader  in  his 
own  arts.  He  was  made  by  the  emperor  captain  of 
the  Pnetorian  guards,  one  of  the  mod  confidential  truds 
in  the  date,  and  extolled  in  the  fenate  as  a  worthy 
affociate  in  his  labours.  The  fervile  fenators,  with 
j  ready 
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ready  adulation,  fet  up  the  /latue8  of  the  favourite  be- 
~  iide  thofe  of  Tiberius,  and  feemed  eager  to  pay  him 
fimilar  honours.  It  .is  not  well  known  whether  he  was 
the  advifer  of  all  the  cruelties  that  enfued  foon  after  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
ir.iniftry,  Tiberius  feemed  to  become  more  fatally  fu- 
fpicious. 

It  was  from  fuch  humble  beginnings  that  this  mi- 
nifter  even  ventured  to  afpire  at  the  throne,  and  was 
refolved  to  make  the  emperor’s  fooli/h  confidence  one 
of  the  hi  11  Heps  to  Ins  ruin.  However,  he  contidered 
that  cutting  off  Tiberius  alone  would  rather  retard 
than  promote  his  defigns  while  his  fon  Hrufus  and 
the  children  of  Germanicus  were  yet  remaining.  He 
therefore  began  by  corrupting  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dru- 
fus  ;  whom,  after  having  debauched  her,  he  prevailed 
upon  to  poifon  her  hu/band.  This  was  effe&ed  by  means 
of  a  flow  poifon  (as  we  are  told),  which  gave  his 
death  the  appearance  of  a  cafual  di/lemper.  Tiberius, 
in  the  mean  time,  either  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  at 
lead  not  much  regarding  his  fon,  bore  his  death  with 
great  tranquillity.  He  was  even  heard  to  jed  upon  the 
occafion  ;  for  when  the  amba/fadors  from  Troy  came 
fomewhat  late  with  their  compliments  of  condolence,  he 
anfwered  their  pretended  didrelfes,  by  condoling  with 
them  alfo  upon  the  lofs  of  Heiftor. 

Sejanus  having  fucceeded  in  this,  was  refolved  to 
make  his  next  attempt  upon  the  children  of  Germani¬ 
cus,  who  were  undoubted  fucceflors  to  the  empire. 
However,  he  was  frudrated  in  his  defigns,  both  with 
regard  to  the  fidelity  of  their  governors,  and  the  chaf¬ 
fy  of  Agrippina  their  mother.  Whereupon  he  re¬ 
folved  upon  changing  his  aims,  and  removing  Tiberius 
out  of  the  city;  by  which  means  he  expelled  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  putting  his  defigns  into  exe- 
cut  ion.  He  therefore  ufed  all  his  addrefs  to  perfuade 
'  ,i)cnils  to  retire  to  fome  agreeable  retreat,  remote 
from  Rome.  By  this  he  expefted  many  advantages, 
/nice  there  could  be  no  accefs  to  the  emperor  but  by 
mm.  Thus  all  letters  beinu  conveyed  to  the  prince  by 
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foldiers  at  his  own  devotion,  they  would  pafs  through 
b‘s  hands  ;  by  which  means  he  mud  in  time  become  the 
hole  governor  of  the  empire,  and  at  lad  be  in  a  capacity 
of  removing  all  obdacles  to  his  ambition.  He  now 
therefore  began  to  infinuate  to  Tiberius  the  great  and 
numerous  inconveniences  of  the  city,  the  fatmues  of 

Tiberiusre.f^"  SvhC  fenfe>  and  ^e  feditious  temP«  of  the 

tires  frttm  lnfen°r  citizens  of  Rome.  I  ibenus,  either  prevailed 

Rome.  uP°n  by  ms  perfuafions,  or  purfuing  the  natural  turn 
ot  his  temper,  which  led  to  indolence  and  debauchery 
m  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  left  Rome,  and  went 
into  Campania,  under  pretence  of  dedicating  temples  to 
Jupiter  and  Augudus.  After  this,  though  he  removed 
to  ieveral  places,  he  never  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  fpent 
the  greated  part  of  his  time  in  the  ifland  of  Caprea  a 
place  tvhich  was  rendered  as  infamous  by  his  pleafures 
as  detedable  by  his  cruelties,  which  were  /hoekintr  to 
human  nature.  Buried  in  this  retreat,  he  gave  him 

f .  -UPr  f  f  PffUre3>  T"te  regardlefs  of  the  miferies 
'  ;  .  fu¥fs.  I  hus  an  infurreftioii  of  the  Jews,  upon 
placing  his  flatue  m  Jerulalem,  under  the  government 
ot  l  out, us  Pilate,  gave  him  no  fort  of  uneafinefs.  The 
Jailing  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidente,  in  which  co,ooo 
per  ons  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  no  wav  affected 


frame,,  (battered  by  age  and  former  debaucheries,  into 
the  enjoyment  of  them.  Nothing  can  prefent  a  more 
horrid  pi&ure  than  the  retreat  of  this  impure  old  man, 
attended  by  all  the  niiniilersof  his  perverted  appetites. 

He  was  at  this  time  6y  years  old  ;  his  perfon  was  mod 
dilpleafing  ;  and  fome  fay  the  difagreeablenefs  of  it,  in 
a  great  meafure,  drove  him  into  #  retirement.  He  was 
quite  bald  before  ;  his  face  was  all  broke  out  into  ul¬ 
cers,  and  covered  over  with  pia&ers  ;  his  body  was  bowed 
forward,  while  its  extreme  height  and  leannefs  increafcd 
its  deformity.  With  fuch  a  perfon,  and  a  mind  dill  ^omi- 
fiiore  hideous,  being  gloomy,  fufpicious,  and  cruel,  hc^T* 
fat  down  with  a  view  rather  of  forcing  his  appetites  nv ca?  * 
than  fatisfynig  them.  He  fpent  whole  nights  in  de¬ 
baucheries  at  the.  table  ;  and  he  appointed  Pomponius 
Flaccus  and  Lucius  Pifo  to  the  firft  pods  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  for  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  fat  up  with 
him  two  days  and  two  nights  without  interruption. 

Thefe  he  called  his  friends  of  all  hours.  He  made  one 
Novehus  Torgnatus  a  praetor  for  being  able  to  drink  ofF 
five  bottles  of  wine  at  a  draught.  His  luxuries  of  ano¬ 
ther  kind  were  dill  more  detedable,  and  feemed  to  in- 
creafe  with  his  drunkennefs  and  gluttony.  He  made  the 
mod  eminent  women  of  Rome  fubfervient  to  his  lufts ; 
and  all  his  inventions  only  feemed  calculated  how  to 
make  his  vices  more  extravagant  and  abominable.  The 
numberlefs  obfeene  medals  dug  up  in  that  ifland  at 
this  day  bear  witnefs  at  once  to  his  fhame,  and  the 
veracity  of  the  hidorians  who  have  deferibed  his  de¬ 
baucheries..  In  fhort,  in  this  retreat,  which  was  fur- 
rounded  with  rocks  on  every  fide,  he  quite  gave  up  the 
bufinefs  of  the  empire  ;  or,  if  he  was  ever  a&ive,  it 
was  only  to  do  mifehief.  But,  from  the  time  of  his 
retreat,  he  became  more  cruel,  and  Sejanus  always 
endeavoured  to  increafe  his  didruds.  Secret  fpies  and 
informers  were  placed  in'  all  parts  of  the  city,  who 
converted  the  mod  harmlefs  actions  into  fubjects  of 
ofFence.  If  any  perfon  .of  merit  tedified  any  concern 
for  the  glory  of  the  empire,  it  was  immediately  con- 
drued  into  a  defign  to  obtain  it.  II  another  fpokc 
with  regret  of  former  liberty,  lie  was  fuppofed  to  aim 
at  re- ell abl lfhing  the  commonwealth.  Every  adio* 
became  liable  to  forced  interpretations ;  joy  exprefFed 
an.  hope  of  the  prince’s  death  ;  melancholy,  an  en¬ 
vying  of  his  profperity.  Sejanus  found  his  aim  every 
day.  fuccee ding  ;  the  wretched  emperor’s  terrors  were 
an  mftnimeut  that  he  wrought  upon  at  his  pleafure 
and  by  which  he  levelled  every  obiiacle  to  his  defigns 
But  the  chief  objeds  of  his  jealoufy  were  the  children 
of  Germanicus,  whom  he  refolved  to  put  out  of  the  way. 

He  theiefore  continued  to  render  them  obnoxious  to 
the  emperor,  to  alarm  him  with  falfe  reports  of  their 
ambition,  and  to  terrify  them  with  alarms  of  his  in¬ 
tended  cruelty.  By  thefe  means,  he  fo  contrived  to 
widen  the  breach,,  that  he  a&ually  produced  on  both  * 
fides  thofe  difpofitions  which  he  pretended  to  obviate  ;  276 

till  at  length,  the  two  princes  Nero  and  Drufus  were  Thu  AuU 
declared  enemies  to  the  (late,  and  afterwards  ftai  ved  d,ren  of . 
to  death  in  prifon  ;  while  Agrippina  their  mother  waS'™u 
Cent  into  banifhment.  dcath^ 

In  this  manner  Sejanus  proceeded,  removing  all  who 
flood  between  him  and  the  empire,  and  every  day  in- 
creafing  in  confidence  with  Tiberius,  and  powder  with 
the  fenate.  *1  he  number  of  his  ftatues  exceeded  even 
3  E  thofe 
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thofe  of  the  emperor  ;  people  fwore  by  his  fortune,  In 
the  fame  manner  as  they  would  have  done  had  he 
been  actually  upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  more  dread¬ 
ed  than  even  the  tyrant  who  actually  enjoyed  the  em¬ 
pire.  But  the  rapidity  of  his  rife  feemed  only  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  downfall.  All  we  know 
of  his  find  d'ifgrace  with  the  emperor  is,  that  Satrms 
Sec’ inaus  was  the  man  who  had  the  boldnefs  to  accufe 
him  Antonia,  the  mother  of  Germamcus,  feconded 
the  accufation.  What  were  the  particulars  of  his 
crimes,  we  cannot  learn ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  lie  at¬ 
tempted  to  ufurp  the  empire,  by  aiming  at  the  life  ot 
Tiberius.  He  was  very  near  difpatching  hi  n,  when 
his  praftices  were  difeovered,  and  Ins  own  life  was 
fubftituted  for  that  againft  which  he  aimed.  Tibenus, 
fenfible  of  the  traitor’s  power,  proceeded  with  his 
ufual  diflimulation  in  having  him  apprehended.  He 
granted  him  new  honours  at  the  very  time  lie  refolved 
his  death,  and  took  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  con- 
fuKhip.  The  emperor’s  letter  to  the  fenate  began  only 
with  flight  complaints  againft  his  friend,  but.  ended 
with  an  order  for  putting  him  in  prifon.  He  mtreat- 
ed  the  fenators  to  protect  a  poor  old  man,  as  he  was, 
abandoned  by  all;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared 
{hips  for  his  flight,  and  ordered  foldiers  for  his  iecunty. 
The  fenate,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  ta- 
vourite’s  power,  and  dreaded  his  cruelty,  immediately 
took  this  opportunity  of  going  beyond  their  orders. 
Mead  of  fentencing  him  to  imprifonment,  they  di- 
refied  his  execution.  A  ftrange  revolution  now  ap- 
peared  in  the  city  ;  of  thofe  numbers  that  but  a  mo- 
went  before  were  prefling  into  the  prefence  of  Sejanus, 
with  offers  of  fervice  and  adulation,  not  one  was  found 
that  would  feem  to  be  of  his  acquaintance:  he  was  de- 
{tried  by  all ;  and  thofe  who  had  formerly  received  the 
treated  benefits  from  him,  feemed  now  converted  into 
his  mod  inveterate  enemies  As  he  was  conducting  to 


the  rock  was  to  be  fecn,  from  which  he  ordered  fuch  R-me 

as  had  difpleafed  him  to  be  thrown  headlong.  As  he  - v- 

was  one  day  examining  feme  perfons  upon  the  rack,  he 
was  told  that  an  old  friend  of  his  was  come  from  Rhodes 
to  fee  him.  Tiberius  fuppofing  him  brought  for  tlio 
purpofe  of  information,  immediately  ordered  him  to  the 
torture  ;  and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  roidakt,. 
he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  to  prevent  farther 
difeovery. 

In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  continue  to  torment 
others,  although  he  was  himfelf  dill  more  tortured 
by  his  own  fufpicions  ;  fo  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to- 
the  fenate,  he  confefled  that  the  gods  and  goddefles 
had  fo  aifli&ed  and  confounded  him,  that  he  knew  not 
what  or  how  to  write.  In  the  mean  time,  the  frontier 
provinces  were  invaded  with  impunity  by  the  barba¬ 
rians.  Miefia  was  feized  on  by  the  Dacians  and  Sar- 
matians  ;  Gaul  was  wafted  by  the  Germans,  and  Ar¬ 
menia  conquered  by  the  king  of  Parthia.  ’Iiberius, 
however,  was  fo  much  a  (lave  to  his  brutal  appetites, 
that  he  left  his  provinces  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  they  were  intent  rather  on  the  accumula- 
tion  of  private  fortune  than  the  fafety  of  the  ftate. 

Such  a  total  diforder  in  the  empire  produced  fuch  a 
degree  of  anxiety  in  him  who  governed  it,  that  he 
was  heard  to  wifti,  that  heaven  and  earth  might  pe- 
rilh  when  he  died.  At  length,  however,  in  tlie  Z2d 
year  of  liis  reign,  he  began  to  feel  the  approaches  of 
his  diflolution,  and  all  Ins  appetites  totally  to  forfaxe 
him.  He  now,  therefore,  found  it  was  time  to  think 
of  a  fucceflbr,  and  hefitated  for  a  long  while,  whether 
he  fhould  choofe  Caligula,  whole  vices  were  too  appa¬ 
rent  to  efcape  his  obfervation.  He  had  been  often 
heard  to  fay,  that  this  youth  had  all  the  faults  of  Sylla, 
without  his  virtues ;  that  he  was  a  ferpent  that  would 
fting  the  empire,  and  a  Phaeton  that  would  fet  the 
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STh?  E&rft?  to  ^  B.  ceffof ;  willing, P]*rtiaps,  by  the  enormity  of  Caligula's^'- 

cration.  Hie  attempted  .  .  __  j  condu£l  to  cover  the  memory  of  his  own. 

But  though  he  thought  fit  to  choofe  a  fucceflbr,  he 
concealed  his  approaching  decline with  the  utmoftcare, 
as  if  he  was  willing  at  once  to  hide  it  from  the  world 
and  himfelf.  He  long  had  a  contempt  for  phyfic,  and 
refufed  the  advice  of  fuch  as  attended  him :  he  even 
feemed 'to  take  a  pleafure  in  being  prefent  at  the  fperts 
of  the  foldiers,  and  ventured  himfelf  to.  throw  a  javelin 
at  a  boar  that  was  let  loofe  before  him.  The  effort 


hands  -  but  even  this  was  denied  him,  and  liis  hands 
were  fecured.  Nor  did  the  rage  of  his  enemies  fub- 
fide  with  his  death  ;  his  body  was  ignominioufly  drag- 
ged  about  the  ftreets,  and  his  whole  family  executed 

%vith  him.  .  ,  r  f.  *. 

His  death  only  lighted  up  the  emperor’s  rage  for  fur- 

ther  executions.  The  prifons  were  crowded  with  pre¬ 
tended  accomplices  in  the  confpiracy  of  Sejanus.  #  Ii- 
berius  began  to  grow  ■weary rot pamedar 


he  therefore  gave  orders  that  all  the  accufed  ftiould  be 
nut  to  death  together  without  further  examination.  Ut 
20  fenators,  whom  he  chofc  for  his  council,  lie  put  16 
to  death.  “  Let  them  hate  me  (cried  he)  fo  long  as- 
thev  obey  me.”  Pie  then  averred,  that  Priam  was  an 
happy  man,  who  outlived  all  his  poftenty.  In  this 
manner  there  was  not  a  day  without  fome  barbarous 
execution,  in  which  the  fufferera.  were  obliged  to  un- 
&wo  the  moil-  fliameM  indignities  and  exquifite  tor- 
ments.  When  one  Camillus  had  killed  himfelf  to  avoid 
the  torture-:  “  Ah  (cried  Tiberius),  how  that  man 
has  been  able  to  efcape  me  1”  When  a  pnfoner  ear- 
neftly  intreated  that  he  would  not  defer  his  death  : 
**  No  (cried  the  tyrant),  I  am  not  fufficvently  your 
friend,  to  ftiarten  your  torment.”  He  often  fatisfied 
his  eyes  with  the  tortures  of  the  wretches  that  were 
put  to  death  before  him ;  and  in  the  days  of  Suetonius 


which  he  made  upon  this  occafion  caufed  a  pain  in  bis 
fide,  which  haftened  the  approaches  of .  death :  ftill, 
however,  he  feemed  willing  to  avoid  his  end  ;  and 
ftrove,  by  change  of  place,  to  put  off  the  inquietude 
of  his  own  refleftions.  He  left  his  favourite  lfland, 
and  went  upon  the  continent,  where  he  at  laft  fixed  at 
the  promontory  of  Mifenum.  It  was  here  that  Cha- 
ricles,  his  phyfician,  pretending  to  kifs  his-hand,  felt 
the  failure  of  his  pulfe ;  and  apprifed  Macro,  the  em¬ 
peror’s  pyefent  favourite,  that  he  had  not  above  two 
days  to  live.  Tiberius,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
perceived  the  art  of  Charicles,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
imprefe  his  attendants  with  an  opinion  of  Ins  health : 
he  continued  at  table  till  the  evening;  he  Muted  all 
his  guefts  as  they  left  the  room,  and  read  the  acts  ot 
the  fenate,  in  which  they  had  abfolved  fome  perfons 
he- had  written  againft,  with  great  indignation.  He 
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ttcwt-  rciolved  to  take  fignal  vengeance  of  their  Jnobedience, 

~  jvjg^tated  new  fchemes  of  cruelty,  when  he  fell  in* 
to  fuch  faintings,  as  all  believed  were  fatal.  It  was 
in  this  fituation,  that,  by  Macro’s  advice,  Caligula 
prepared  to  fecure  the  fucceffion.  fie  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  whole  court,  eaufed  himfelf  to 
be  acknowledged  by  the  Pnstorian  foldiers,  and  went 
forth  from  the  emperor’s  apartment  amid  ft  the  applaufes 
of  the  multitude  ;  when  all  of  a  hidden  he  was  in¬ 
formed  tliat  the  emperor  was  recovered,  that  he  had 
begun  to  fpeak,  and  defired  to  eat.  This  unexpected 
account  filled  the  whole  court  with  terror  and  alarm  : 
every  one  who  had  before  been  earn  eft  in  teftifying 
their  joy,  now  re-ifffumee  their  pretended  forrow,  and 
left  the  new  emperor,  through  a  feigned  folicitude  for 
the  fate  of  the  old.  Caligula  himfelf  feemed  thunder- 
fti  uck  ;  he  preferred  a  gloomy  filence,  expe&ing  no¬ 
thing  but  death,  inftead  of  the  empire  at  which  he  had 
afpired.  Macro,  however,  who  was  hardened  in  dimes, 
ordered  that  the  dying  emperor  fiiould  be  difpatched, 
by  fmothering  him  with  pillows,  or,  as  others  will  have 
it,  by  poifon.  In  tins  manner  Tiberius  died,  in  the  78th 
1S0  year  of  his  age,  after  reigning.  22. 

Corruptions  rpbe  Romans  were,  at  this  time,  arrived  at  their 
the  Ro-  blgheft  pitch  of  effeminacy  and  vice.  The  wealth  of 

ILms!at  thlSalmdi  every  nation  of  the  empire,  having,  for  fome 
time,  circulated  through  the  city,  brought  with  it  the 
luxuries  peculiar  to  each  country ;  fo  that  Rome  pre- 
fented  a  deteflable  pi&ure  of  various  pollution.  In  this 
reign  lived  Apicius,  fo  well  known  for  having  reduced 
gluttony  into  a  fyftem  ;  fome  of  the  moll  notorious  in 
this  way,  thought  it  no  fhame  to  give  near  100  pounds 
forafmglefi{h,and  exliauft  a  fortune  of  50,000  pounds 
in  one  entertainment.  Debaucheries  of  every  other 
kind  kept  pace  with  this ;  while  the  deteflable  folly  of 
the  times  thought  it  was  refining  upon  pleafure  to  make 
it  unnatural.  There  were  at  Rome  men  called 
whofefole  trade  it  was  to  ftudy  new  mode9  of  pleafure; 
and  thefe  were  univerfally  favourit  es  of  the  great.  The 
fenators  were  long  fallen  from  their  authority,  and  were 
no  lefs  ellranged  from  their  integrity  and  honour.  Their 
whole  ftudy  feemed  to  be,  how  to  invent  new  ways  of 
flattering  the  emperor,  and  various  methods  of  torment¬ 
ing  his  fuppofed  enemies.  The  people  were  Rill  more 
corrupt :  they  had,  for  fome  years,  been  accuflomed  to 
live  in  idlenefs,  upon  the  donations  of  the  emperor ; 
and,  being  fatisfied  with  fubfiftence,  entirely  gave  up 
theiV  freedom.  Too  effeminate  and  cowardly  to  go  to 
war,  they  only  railed  againll  their  governors  ;  fo  that 
they  were  bad  foldiers  and  feditious  citizens.  In  the 
x3th  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  Chrift  was  crucified. 
Chriftcru-  Shortly  after  his*  death,  Pilate  is  faid  to  have  written  to 
cidsd.  Tiberius  an  account  of  his  paffion,  refurre&ion,  and 
miracles ;  upon  which  the  emperor  made  a.  report  of 
the  whole  to  the  fenate,  defiling  that  Chriil  might  be 
accounted  a  god  by  the  Romans.  But  the  fenate  be¬ 
ing  difpleafed  that  the  propofal  had  not  come  firfl  from 
themfelves,  refilled  to  allow  of  hi$  apotheofis ;  alleging 
an  ancient  law,  which  gave  them  the  fuperin tendance 
in  all  matters  of  religion.  They  even  went  fo  far,  as 
by  an  edi£t  to  command  that  all  Chriftians  fhould 
leave  the  city  :  but  Tiberius,  by  another  edidt,  threa¬ 
tened  death  to  all  fuch  as  fhould  accufe  them;  by  which 
means  they  continued  unmoldled  during  the  reft,  of  his 
reign* 


Mo  monarch  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  more  ad-  R  n^_J 
vantages  than  Caligula.  He  was  the  fon  of  German!*  1  v 
cus,  who  had  been  the  darling  of  the  army  and  the 
people.  He  was  bred  among  the  foldiers,  from  whom 
he  received  the  name  of  Caligula ,  from  the  fhort  buf- 
kin,  called  ca/iga ,  that  was  worn  by  the  common  cen- 
tinels,  and  which  was  alfo  ufually  worn  by  him.  As 
he  approached  Rome,  the  principal  men  of  the  Rate 
went  out  in  crowds  to  meet  him.  He  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  people  on  every  fide,  all  equally 
pleafed  in  being  free  from  the  cruelties  of  Tiberius, 
and  in  hoping  new  advantages  from  the  virtues  of  his 
fucceffor. 

Caligula  feemed  to  take  every  precaution  to  imprefa 
them  with  die  opinion  of  an  happy  change.  Amidft 
the  rejoicings  of  the  multitude,  lie  advanced  mourning, 
with  the  dead  body  of  Tiberius,  which  the  foldiers 
brought  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  that  time.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  was 
received  with  new  titles  of  honour  by  the  fenate,  whole 
chief  employment  feemed  now  to  be,  the  art  of  incrca- 
fing  their  emperor’s  vanity.  He  was  left  co-heir  with 
Gemellus,  grandfon  to  Tiberius  ;  but  they  fet  afide  the 
nomination,  and  declared  Caligula  foie  fucceffor  to  the 
empire.  The  joy  for  this  ele£lion  was  not  confined  to 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Italy;  it  fpread  through  the  # 
whole  empire,  and  vi&ims  without  number  were  facri- 
f  ced  upon  the  occafion.  Some  of  the  people,  upoh 
his  going  into  the  ifiand  of  Campania,  made  vows  for 
his  return;  and  fiiortly  after,  when  he  fell  fick,  the  mul¬ 
titudes  crowded  whole  nights  round  his  palace,  and 
fome  even  devoted  themfelves  to  death  in  cafe  he  reco¬ 
vered,  fetting  up  bills  of  their  refolutions  in  the  ftreets. 

In  this  affection  of  the  citizens,  Grangers  themfelves 
feemed  ambitious  of  fharing.  Artabanus,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  fought  the  emperor’s  alliance  with  afiiduity.  He 
came  to  a  perfonal  conference  with  one  of  his  legates  ; 
paffed  the  Euphrates,  adored  die  Roman  eagles,  and 
kiffed  the  emperor’s  images  ;  fo  that  the  whole  wrorld 
feemed  combined  to  praife  him  for  virtues  which  they 
fuppofed  him  to  poffefs.  alt 

1  he  new  emperor  at  firft  feemed  extremely  careful  Caligula 
of  the  public  favour ;  and  having  performed  the  fune-^eF“^^ 
ral  folemnities  of  Tiberius,  he  battened  to  the  iflands  of*  ® 
Pandataria.  and  Pontia,  to  remove  the  allies  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  brotha  s,  expofing  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of 
tempeftuaus  weather,  to  give  a  luftre  to  his  piety. 

Having  brought  them  to  Rome,  he  inftituted  annual 
folemnities  in  their  honour,  and  ordered  the  month  of 
September  to  be  called  Germanl  usy  in  memory  of  his 
father.  Thtfe  ceremonies  being  over,  he  conferred  the 
fame  honours  upon  his  grandmother  Antonia,  which 
had  before  been  given  to  Livia  ;  and  ordered  all  infor¬ 
mations  to  be  burnt,  that  any  ways  expofed  the  enemies 
of  his  family.  He  even  refufed  a  paper  that  was  offer¬ 
ed  him,  tending  to  the  difeovery  of  a  confpiracy  againtt 
him ;  alleging,  That  he  was  confcious  of  nothing  to 
deferve  any  man’s  hatred*  and  therefore  had  110  fears 
from  their  machinations.  He  eaufed  the  inflitutions 
of  Auguftus,  which  hail  been,  difufed  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  to  be  revived  ;  undertook  to  reform  many 
abufes  in  the  ftate,  and  feverely  punifhed  corrupt  go^ 
vernors.  Among  otherB,  he  banifhed  Pontius-  Pilate 
into  Gaul,  where  this  unjuft  migiftrate  afterwards  put 
aa  end  to*  his  life  by  fuicide.  He  banifhed  the  fp  in  trice, 
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Rome,  or  inventors  of  abominable  recreations,  from  Rome  5  at- 
tempted  to  reftore  the  ancient  manner  of  elefting  ma- 
giftrates  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people ;  and  gave  them 
a  free  jurifdidlion,  without  any  appeal  to  himfelf.  Al¬ 
though  the  will  of  Tiberius  was  annulled  by  the  fenate, 
and  that  of  Livia  fuppreffed  by  Tiberius,  yet  he  caufed 
all  their  legacies  to  be  punctually  paid;  and  in  order  to 
make  ‘Gemellus  amends  for  miffing  the  crown,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  eleCted  Princeps  Juventutis,  or  principal  of 
the  youth.  He  reftored  fome  kings  to  their  domi¬ 
nions  who  had  been  unjuftly  difpoffeffed  by  Tiberius,  and 
gave  them  the  arrears  of  their  revenues.  And,  that  he 
might  appear  an  encourager  of  every  virtue,  he  ordered  , 
a  female  (lave  a  large  fum  of  money  for  enduring  the 
mod  exquifite  torments  without  difcovering  the  fecrets 
of  her  mailer.  So  many  conceffions,  and  fucli  apparent 
virtue,  could  not  fail  of  receiving  juft  applaufe.  A  fhield 
of  gold,  bearing  his  image,  was  decreed  to  be  carried 
annually  to  the  Capitol,  attended  by  the  fenate  and  the 
ions  of  the  nobility  finging  in  praife  of  the  emperor’s 
virtues.  It  was  likewife  ordained,  that  the  day  on 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the  empire  fhould  be  called 
Pubitia  ;  implying,  that  when  he  came  to. govern,  the 
city  received  a  new  foundation. 

jut  he-  In  lefs  than  eight  months  all  this  ihew  of  modera- 
eomes  a  tion  and  clemency  vaniihed  ;  while  furious  paffions,  un¬ 
moil  outra-  sampled  avarice,  and  capricious  cruelty,  began  to  take 
rant.S  their  turn  in  his  mind.  As  mod  of  the  cruelties  of 
Tiberius  arofe  from  fufpicion,  fo  mod  of  thofe  commit¬ 
ted  by  Caligula  took  rife  from  prodigality.  Some  in¬ 
deed  affert,  that  a  diforder  which  happened  foon  after 
his  accefiion  to  the  empire,  entirely  difeompofed  his 
underftanding.  However  this  may  be,  madnefs  itfelf 
could  fcarce  di&ate  cruelties  more  extravagant,  or  in- 
confiftencies  more  ridiculous,  than  are  imputed  to  him ; 
fome  of  them  appear  almoft  beyond  belief,  as  they  feem 
.entirely  without  any  motive  to  incite  fuch  barbarities. 

The  firft  objedl  of  his  cruelty  was  a  perfon  named 
Politus ,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death,  in  cafe  the 
emperor,  who.  was  then  Tick,  fhould  recover.  When 
Caligula’s  health  was  re-eftablifned,  he  was  informed 
of  the  zeal  of  Politus,  and/  a&ually  compelled  him  to* 
complete  his  vow.  This  ridiculous  devotee  was  there¬ 
fore  led  round  the  city,  by  children,  adorned  with 
chaplets,  and  then  put  to  death,  being  thrown  head¬ 
long  from  the  ramparts.  Another,  named  Secundus> 
had  vowed  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  upon  the  fame 
occafion.  To  this  he  was  alfo  compelled,  the  emperor 
himfelf  chooftng  to  be  a  fpe&ator  of  the  combat. 
However,  he  was  more  fortunate  than  the  former,  be-  . 
ing  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  kill  his  adver  ary,  by  which  he 
obtained  a  releafe  from  his  vow.  Gemellus  was  the 
next  who  fuffered  from  the  tyrant’s  inhumanity.  The 
pretence  againfl  him  was,  that  he  had  wifhed  the  em¬ 
peror  might  not  recover,  and  that  he  had  taken  a 
counter-poifon  to  fecure  him  from  any  fecret  attempts 
again  ft  his  life.  Caligula  ordered  him  to  kill  himfelf ; 

but  as  the  unfortunate  youth  was  ignorant  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  doing  it,  the  emperor’s  meffengers  foon  inftruc- 
ted  him  in  the  fatal  leffon.  Silenus,  the  emperor’s  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  was  the  next  that  was  put  to  death  upon 
flight  fufpicions ;  and  Gercinus,  a  fenator  of  noted  in¬ 
tegrity,  refufing  to  witnefs,  falfely  againfl  him,  fhared 
his  fate.  After  thefe  followed  a  crowd  of  vidlims  to 
the  emperor’s  avarice  or  fufpicion.  The  pretext  againfl 


them  was  their  enmity  to  his  family  ;  and  in  proof  oftn3  Rome. 

accufations  he  produced  thofe  very  memorials  which  but  - 

a  while  before  he  pretended  to  have  burnt.  Among  the 
number  of  thofe  who  were  facriftced  to  his  jealoufy,  was 
Macro,  the  late  favourite  of  Tiberius,  and  the  perfon  to 
whom  Caligula  owed  his  empire.  *  He  was  acCufed  of 
many  crimes,  fome  of  which  were  common  to  the  em¬ 
peror  as  well  as  to  him,  and  his  death  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  his  whole  family. 

Thefe  cruelties,  however,  only  feemed  the  firft  fruits 
of  a  mind  naturally  timid  and  fufpicious:  his  vanity  and 
profufion  foon  gave  rife  to  others  which  were  more  atro¬ 
cious,  as  they  fprung  from  lefs  powerful  motives.  His 
pride  firft  began  by  affuming  to  himfelf  the  title  of  rulery 
which  was  ufually  granted  only  to  kings.  He  would 
alfo  have  taken  the  crown  and  diadem,  had  he  not  been 
advifed  that  he  was  already  fnperior  to  all  the  monarchs 
of  the  world.  Not  long  after,  he  affirmed  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  and  gave  himfelf  the  names  of  fuch  divinities  as 
he  thought  moft  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For  this 
purpofe  he  caufed  the  heads  of  the  flatues  of  Jupiter 
and  fome  other  gods  to  be  ftruck  off,  and  his  own  to 
be  put  in  their  places.  He  frequently  feated  himfelf  j 
between  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  ordered  all  who  came 
to  their  temple  to  worfhip,  fhould  pay  their,  adorations 
only  to  him ;  nay,  at  laft  he  altered  their  temple  to  the 
form  of  a  portico,  which  he  joined  to  his  palace,  that 
the  very  gods,  as  he  faid,  might  ferve  him  in  the  quality 
of  porters. 

He  was  not  lefs  notorious  for  the  depravation  of  his 
appetites  than  for  his  ridiculous  prefumptions.  Nei¬ 
ther  perfon,  place,  nor  fex,  were  obllacles  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  his  unnatural  luffs.  There  was  fcarce  a 
lady  of  any  quality  in  Rome  that  efcaped  his  lewdnefsj. 
and,  indeed,  fuch  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  that 
there  were  few  ladies  who  did  not  think  this  difgrace 
an  honour.  He  committed  incefl  with  his  three  fitters* 
and  at  public  feafls  they  lay  with  their  heads  upon  his 
bofom  by  turns.  Of  thefe  he  proftituted  .Livia  and  A- 
grippina  to  his  vile  companions,  and  then  banifhed  them 
as  adnltereffes  and  confpirators  againfl  his  perfon.  As 
for  Drulilla,  he  took  her  from  her  hufband  Longinus* 
and  kept  her  as  his  wife.  Her  he  loved  fo  affetlionate- 
ly,  that,  being  lick,  he  appointed  her  as  heirefs  of  his 
empire  and  fortune  ;  and  fhe  happening  to  die  before 
him,  he  made  her  a  goddefs.  Nor  did  her  example 
when  living,  appear  more  dangerous  to  the  people  than 
her  divinity  when  dead.  To,  mourn  for  her  death  was 
a  crime,  as  fhe  was  become  a  goddefs ;  and  to  rejoice 
for  her  divinity  was  capital,  becaufe  fhe  was  dead. 

Nay,  even  filence  itfelf  was  an  unpardonable  infenlibili- 
ty,  either  of  the  emperor’s  lofs  or  his  filler’s  advance¬ 
ment.  Thus  he  made  his  filler  fubfervieut  to  his  pro¬ 
fit,  as  before  he  had  done  to  his  pleafure ;  raifing  vaft 
fums  of  money  by  granting  pardons  to  fome,  and  by 
confifcating  the  goods  of  others.  As  to  his  marriages, 
whether  he  contracted  them  with  greater  levity,  or  dif- 
folved  them  with  greater  injuftice,  is  not  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Being  prefent  at  the  nuptials  of  Livia  Oreftilla 
with  Pifo,  as  loon  as  the  folemnity  was  over,  he  com¬ 
manded  her  to  be  brought  to  him  as  his  own  wife,  and 
then  difmiffed  her  in  .a  few  days.  He  foon  after  ba¬ 
nifhed  her  upon  fufpicion  of  cohabiting  with  her  huf¬ 
band  after  fhe  was  parted  from  him.  He  was  enamour¬ 
ed  of  Lollia  Paulina,  upon  a  bare  relation  of  hergrani- 
7  mother’s 
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Kft.mtt  mother’s  beauty ;  and  thereupon  took  her  from  her  hnf- 
—— band,  who  commanded  in  Macedonia :  notwithftanding 
which,  he  repudiated  her  as  he  had  done  the  former, 
and  like  wife  forbad  her  future  marrying  with  any  other. 
The  wife  who  caught  moft  firmly  upon  his  affections 
was  Milonia  Caefonia,  whofe  chief  merit  lay  in  her  per- 
fedl  acquaintance  with  all  the  alluring  arts  of  her  lex, 
for  Ihe  was  otherwife  pofTefTed  neither  of  youth  nor 
beauty.  jShe  continued  with  him  during  his  reign  ; 
and  he  loved  her  fo  ridiciiloufly,  that  he  fometimes 
fhowed  her  to  his  foldiers  dreffed  in  armour,  and  fome¬ 
times  to  his  companions  Hark  naked. 

But  of  all  his  vices,  his  prodigality  was  the  moft  re¬ 
markable,  and  that  which  in  fome  meafure  gave  rife 
to  the  reft.  The  luxuries  of  former  emperors  were 
ftinplicity  itfelf,  when  compared  to  thole  which  he 
practifed.  He  contrived  new  ways  of  bathing,  where 
the  richeft  oils  and  moft  precious  perfumes  were  ex- 
haufted  with  the  utmolt'  profulion.  He  found  out 
dilhes  of  iinmenfe  value  ;  and  had  even  jewels,  as  we 
are  told,  diffolved  among  his  fauces.  He  fometimes 
had  fervices  of  pure  gold  prefented  before  his  guefts 
inftead  of  meat ;  obferving,  that  a  man  lliould  bean 
<x  co  no  mi  ft  or  an  emperor. 

For  feveral  days  together  he  flung  confiderable  fums 
of  money  among  the  people.  He  ordered  flips  of  a 
prodigious  bulk  to  be  built  of  cedar,  the  items  of  ivory 
inlaid  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  fails  and  tackling  of 
various  filks,  while  the  decks  were  planted  with  the 
choiceft  fruit  trees,  under  the  fhade  of  which  he  often 
dined.  Here,  attended  by  all  the  minifters  of  his  plea- 
fures,  the  moft  exquifite  fingers,  and  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  youths,  he  coafted  along  the  Ihore  of  Campania 
with  great  fplendor.  All  his  buildings  feemed  rather 
calculated  to  raife  aftoniihment,  than  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  utility.  But  the  moft  notorious  inftance  of 
his  fruitlefs  profulion  was  the  vaft  bridge  at  Puteoli, 
which  he  undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  To 
fatisfy  his  defire  of  being  mafter  as  well  of  the  ocean 
as  the  land,  he  caufed  an  infinite  number  of  ftiips  to  be 
faftened  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  a  floating  bridge 
from  Baiae  to  Puteoli,  acrofs  an  arm  of  the  fea  three 
miles  and  an  half  broad.  The  ftiips  being  placed  in 
two  rows,  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  were  fecured  to  each 
other  with  anchors,  chains,  and  cables.  Over  thefe 
were  laid  vaft  quantities  of  timber,  and  upon  that  earth, 
fo  as  to  make  the  whole  refemble  one  of  the  ftreets  of 
Rome.  He  next  caufed  feveral  houfes  to  be  built  up¬ 
on  his  new  bridge,  for  the  reception  of  himfelf  and  his 
attendants,  into  which  frefh  water  was  conveyed  by 
pipes  from  land.  He  then  repaired  thither  with  all  his 
court,  attended  by  prodigious  throngs  of  people,  who 
came  from  all  parts  to  be  fpe&ators  of  fuch  an  expen - 
five  pageant.  It  was  there  that  Caligula,  adorned  with 
all  the  magnificence  of  eaftern  royalty,  fitting  on  horfe- 
back  with  a  civic  crown  and  Alexander's  breaft -plate, 
attended  by  the  great  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  the 
nobility  of  Rome,  entered  at  one  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  with  ridiculous  importance  rode  to  the  other.  At 
mght,  the  number  of  torches  and  other  illuminations 
with  which  this  expenfive  ftrudfure  was  adorned,  caft 
iuch  a  gleam  as  illuminated  the  whole  bay,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  This  feemed  to  give  the 
weak  emperor  new  caufe  for  exultation  ;  boafting  that 
iie  had  turned  night  into  day,  as  well  as  fea  into  land. 
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The  next  morning  lie  again  rode  over  in  a  triumphant 
chariot,  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  charioteers, 
and  all  his  foldiers  in  glittering  armour.  He  then 
afeended  a  roftrum  eredled  for  the  occafton,  where  he 
made  a  folemn  oration  in  praife  of  the  greatnefs  of  his 
enterprife,  and  the  affiduity  of  his  workmen  and  his 
army.  He  then  diftributed  rewards  among  his  men, 
and  a  fplendid  feaft  fncceeded.  In  the  midft  of  the 
entertainment  many  of  his  attendants  were  thrown  into 
the  fea  ;  feveral  fhips  filled  with  fpe&ators  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  funk  in  an  hoftile  manner ;  and  although 
the  majority  efcaped  through  the  calmnefs  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  yet  many  were  drowned ;  and  fome  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  fave  themfdves  by  climbing  to  the  bridge,, 
were  ftruck  down  again  by  the  emperor's  command. 

I  he  calmnefs  of  the  fea  during  this  pageant,  which 
continued  for  two  days,  furnifhed  Caligula  with  frefh 
opportunities  for  boafting ;  being  heard  to  fay,  “  that 
Neptune  took  care  to  keep  the  fea  fmooth  and  ferene, 
merely  out  of  reverence  to  him." 

Expences  like  thefe,  it  may  be  naturally  fuppofed, 
muft  have  exhaufted  the  moft  unbounded  wealth  :  in 
fact,  after  reigning  about  a  year,  Caligula  found  his  re¬ 
venues  ‘  totally  exhaufted ;  and  a  fortune  of  about 
1 8,000,000  of  our  money,  which  Tiberius  had  amaf- 
fed  together,  entirely  fpent  in  extravagance  and  folly. 

Now,  therefore,  his  prodigality  put  him  upon  new 
methods  of  fupplying  the  exchequer  ;  and  as  before  his 
profulion,  fo  now  his  rapacity  became  boundlefs.  He 
put  in  practice  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion  ;  while 
his  principal  ftudy  feemed  to  be  the  inventing  new  im- 
polls  and  illicit  confifcations.  Every  thing  was  taxed, 
to  the  very  wages  of  the  meaneft  tradefman.  He  cau¬ 
fed  freemen  to  purchafe  their  freedom  a  fecond  time  ; 
and  poifoned  many  who  had  named  him  for  their  heir, 
to  have  the  immediate  pofleffion  of  their  fortunes.  He 
fet  up  a  brothel  in  his  own  palace,  by  which  he  gained 
confiderable  fums  by  all  the  methods  of  proftitution. 

He  alfo  kept  a  gaming-houfe,  in  which  he  himfelf  pre¬ 
sided,  ferupling  none  of  the  meaneft  tricks  in  order  to 
advance  his  gains.  On  a  certain  occafton  having  had  a 
run  of  ill  luck,  hefaw  two  rich  knights  palling  tluougli 
his  court;  upon  which  he  fuddenly  rofe  up,  and  caufing 
both  to  be  apprehended,  confifcated  their  eflates,  and 
then  joining  his  former  companions,  boafted  that  he 
never  had  a  better  throw  in  his  life.  Another  time, 
wanting  money  for  a  flake,  he  went  down  and  caufed 
feveral  noblemen  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  then  return¬ 
ing,  told  the  company  that  they  fat  playing  for  trifles 
while  he  had  won  60, coo  fefterces  at  a  caft. 

Such  infupportable  and  capricious  cruelties  produced  Ridiculous 
many  fecret  confpiracies  againft  him;  but  thefe  wereexPfdition*- 
Tor  a  while  deferred,  upon  account  of  his  intended  ex-  a?a‘n^  ^riH* 
pedition  againft  the  Germans  and  Britons,  which  he  Germany, 
undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  caufed  numerous  levies  to  be  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire ;  and  talked  with  fo  much  refolu- 
tion,  that  it  was  univerfally  believed  he  would  conquer 
all  before  him.  His  march  perfectly  indicated  the  in¬ 
equality  of  his  temper  :  fometimes  it  was  fo  rapid,  that 
the  cohorts  were  obliged  to  leave  their  ftandards  be¬ 
hind  them ;  at  other  times  it  was  fo  flow,  that  it  more 
refembled  a  pompous  proceffion  than  a  military  expe¬ 
dition.  .  In  this  difpolition .  he  would  caufe  himfelf  to 
J>e  carried  on  eight  men3  fhoulders,  and  order  all  the 
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•neighbouring  cities  to  have  their  facets  well  fwept  and 
watered  to  defend  him  from  the  daft.  However,  all 
thefe  mighty  preparations  ended  in  nothing.  In  (lead 

of  conquering  Britain,  he  only  gave  refuge  to  one  of 
its  banifhed  princes;  and  this  he  defcrihed  in -a. letter 
to  the  fenate,  as  taking  pofieffion  of  the  whole  ifland. 
Inflead  of  conquering  Germany,  he  only  led  his  army 
to  the  fea  fhore  in  Batavia.  There  difpofing.  his  en¬ 
gines  and  warlike  machines  with  great  folemnity,  and 
drawing  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  he  went  on 
board  his  galley,  with  which  coafling  along,  he  com¬ 
manded  his  trumpets  to  found  and  the  fignal  to  be  gi¬ 
ven  as  if  for  an  .engagement ;  upon  which,  his  men  ha¬ 
ving  had  previous  orders,  immediately  fell  to  gathering 
the  (hells  that  lay  upon  the  fhore  into  their  helmets, 
terming  them  the  /polls  of  the  conquered  ocean,  'worthy 
of  the  palace  and  the  capital .  After  this  doughty  ex¬ 
pedition,  calling  his  army  together  as  a  general  after 
victory,  he  harangued  them  in  a  pompous  manner, 
and  highly  extolled  their  ateliie verne nts ;  and  then  dif- 
tributing  money  among  them,  difmificd  them  with  or¬ 
ders  to  be  joyful,  and  congratulated  them  upon  tlieir 
riches.  But  that  fuch  exploits  fhould  net  pats  without 
a  memorial,  he  caufed  a  lofty  tower  to  be  eroded  by 
the  fea-fide  ;  and  Ordered  the  galleys  in  which  he  liad 
put  to  fea  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  great  meafure 
by  land. 

After  numberlefs  inflances  of  folly  and  cruelty  in 
this  expedition,  among  which  he  had  intentions  of  de- 
ftroying  the  whole  army  that  hud  formerly  mutinied 
under  his  father  Germanicus,  he  began  to  think  of  a 
triumph.  The  fenate,  who  had  long  been  the  timid 
mhiifters  of  his  pride  and  cruelty,  immediately  fet  about 
confuting  ‘how  to  fatisfy  his  expeditions.  They  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  triumph  would  even  to  lrimfelf,  appear 
as  a  burlefque  upon  his  expedition  :  they  therefore  de¬ 
creed  him  only  an  ovation.  Having  come  to  this  refo- 
lution,  they  fent  him  a  deputation,  informing  him  of 
the  honours  granted  him,  and  the  decree,  which  was 
drawit  up  in  terms  of  the  mofl  extravagant  adulation. 
However,  their  flattery  was  far  from  Satisfying  his 
pride.  He  confidered  their  condudl  rather  as  a  dimi- 
mition  of  his  power,  than  an  addition  to  his  glory. 
He  therefore  ordered  them,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to 
'Concern  themfelves  with  his  honours;  and  being  met 
by  their  meffengers  on  the  way,  who  invited  him  to 
come  and  partake  of  the  preparations  which  the  fenate 
had  decreed,  he  informed  them  that  he  would  came  ; 
and  then  laying  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  that 
he  would  bring  that  aUo  with  him.  In  this  manner, 
cither  quite  omitting  his  triumph,  or  deferring  it  to 
another  time,  he  entered  the  city  with  only  an  ovation; 
while  the  fenate  palled  the  whole  day  in  acclamations 
in  his  praife,  and  fpeeches  filled  with  the  mod  excef- 
iive  flattery.  This  condudl  in  fome  meafure  ferved  to 
reconcile  him,  and  foon  after  their  exeeffive  zeal  in  his 
£aufe  entirely  gained  his  favour.  Tor  it  happened  that 
Protogenes,  who  was  one  of  the  moil  intimate  and  the 
mofl  cruel  of  h  s  favourites,  Coming  into  the  houfe, 
was  fawned  upon  by  the  whole  body  of  the  fenate,  and 
particularly  by  Proculus.  Whereupon  Protogenes  with 
a  ferce  look,  afked  how  one  who  was  fuch  an  enemy 
to  the  emperor  could  be  fuch  a  friend  to  him  ?  There 
needed  no  more  to  excite  the  fenate  again fl  Proculus. 
,43They  inftantly  feized  upon  him,  and  violently  tore  him 


in  pieces ;  plainly  fhcwiig  by  their  conduct,  that  ty-  3-oro.  ^ 
ranny  in  a  prince  produces  cruelty  in  thofe  whom  he 
governs. — It  was  after  returning  from  this  extravagant 
expedition,  that  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation 
of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  came  to  deprecate  his 
anror  for  not  worfhipping  his  divinity  as  other  nations 
had  done.  The  emperor  gave  them  a  very  ungracious 
reception,  and  would  probably  have  dellroycd  their 
countrymen  if  lie  had  not  foon  after  been  cut  off. 

This  affair  of  the  Jews  remained  undecided  during 
his  reign  ;  but  it  was  at  lafl  fettled  by  his  fucceffor  to 
their  fatisfaclion.  It  was  upon  this  oceafion  that  Philo 
made  the  following,  remarkable  anfwer  to  his  affociatcs, 
who  were  terrified  vrith  apprehenfions  of  the  emperor’s 
indignation  ;  “  Fear  nothing  (cried  he  to  them),  Ca¬ 
ligula,  by  declaring  againfl  us,  puts  God  on  ©ur  fide.” 

The  continuation  of  this  horrid  reign  feemed  to 
threaten  univerfal  calamity  :  however,  it  was  but  fhort. 

Thetfc  had  already  beep  fevcral  confpiracies  formed  to  c  on  fol¬ 
ded  roy  the  tyrant,  but  without  fuccefs.  That  which  ■  *7  form¬ 
at  lad  fucceeded  in  delivering  the  world  of  this  mon^jlc‘l^l. 
Her,  was  concerted  under  the  influence  of  Caffius  Che-rGf4  * 
rea,  tribune  of  the  praetorian  bands.  This  was  a  man 
of  experienced  courage,  an  ardent  admirer  of  freedom, 
and  consequently  an  enemy  to  tyrants.  Befides  the 
motives  which  he  had  in  common  with  other  men,  he 
had  received  repeated  infults  from  Caligula,  who  took 
all  occaflons  of  turning  him  into  ridicule,  and  impeach¬ 
ing  him  of  cowardice,  merely  becaufe  he  had  an  effe¬ 
minate  voice.  Whenever  Cherea  came  to  demand  the 
watch- word  from  the  emperor,  according  to  cuffom, 
he  always  gave  him  either  Venus,  Adonis,  or  forrve 
fuch,  implying  effeminacy  and  foftnefs.  He  therefore 
fecretly  imparted  his  defigns  to  feveral  fenators  and 
knights,  whom  he  knew  to  have  received  perfonal  in¬ 
juries  fiom  Caligula,  or  to  be  apprehenfive  of  thofe  to 
come.  Among  thefe  was  Valerius  Afiaticus,  whofe  wife 
the  emperor  had  debauched.  Annius  Vincianus,  who 
was  fufpe&ed  of  having  been  in  a  former  coafpiracy, 
was  now  defirous  of  really  engaging  in  the  firft  delign 
that  offered.  Befides  thefe,  were  Clemens  the  prefedl; 
and  Caliilus,  whofe  riches  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
tyrant’s  refentment. 

While  thefe  were  deliberating  upon  the  mofl  certain 
and  fpeedy  method  of  deftroying  the  tyrant,  an  unex- 
pedted  incident  gave  new’’  ftrengtli  to  the  confpiracv. 
Pompedius,  a  fenator  of  diftinaion,  having  been  acCu- 
fed  before  the  emperor,  of  having  fpoken  of  him  with 
difrefpedl,  the  informer  cited  one  Quintilia,  an  aaref3, 
to  confirm  his  accufation.  Quintilia,  however,  was 
poffeffed  of  a  degree  of  fortitude  not  eafily  found.  She 
denied  the  fa&  with  obftinacy  ;  and  being  put  to  the 
torture  at  the  informer’s  requeft,  fhe  bore  the  feverefl 
torments  of  the  rack  with  unfhaken  conllancy.  But 
what  is  mofl  remarkable  of  her  refolution  is,  that  fhe 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars^  of  the  confpi- 
racy  •,  and  although  Cherea  was  appointed  to  prefide 
at  her  torture,  fhe  revealed  nothing  :  on  the  contrary* 
when  fhe  was  led  to  the  rack,  fhe  trod  upon  the  toe  of 
one  of  the  confpirators,  intimating  at  once  her  know* 
ledge  of  the  confederacy,  and  her  own  refolution  not 
to  divulge  it.  In  this  manner  file  fuffered  until  all  her 
limbs  were  ditfocated ;  and  in  that  deplorable  ftate  was 
prefented  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  her  a  gratuity 
for  what  fhe  had  fuffered*  Cherea  could  now  no  lor.- 
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rfr  contain  his  indignation  at  being  thus  made  the 
inflrument  of  a  tyrant's  cruelty.  He  therefore  propo- 
fed  to  the  confpirators  to  attack  him  as  he  went  to  of¬ 
fer  facrifices  in  the  Capitol,  or  while  he  was  employed 
in  the  fccret  pleafures  of  the  palace.  The  reft,  how¬ 
ever,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  beft  to  fall  upon  him 
when  he  (hould  be  unattended  ;  by  which  means  they 
would  be  mere  certain  of  fuccefs.  After  feveral  deli¬ 
berations,  it  was  at  Iaft  refolved  to  attack  him  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Palatine  gabies,  which  lafted 
four  days  ;  and  to  ftrike  the  blow  *  hen  his  guards 
(hould  have  the  lead  opportunity  to  defend  hi  r.  In 
eonfequence  of  this,  the  three  firft  days  of  the  games 
pafted  without  affording  that  opportunity  which  was  fo 
ardently  defired.  Cherea  now,  therefore,  began  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  that  deferring  the  time  of  the  confpiracy 
might  be  a  mean  to  divulge  it :  he  even  began  to 
dread,  that  the  honour  of  killing  the  tyrant  might  fall 
to  the  lot  cf  fome  other  perfon  more  bold  than  hni.felf. 
Wherefore,  he  at  laft  refolved  to  defer  the  execution  of 
bis  plot  only  to  the  day  following,  when  Caligula  Ihould 
pafs  through  a  private  gallery,  to  fome  baths  not  far 
diftant  from  the  palace.  >  ^ 

The  laft  day  of  the  games  was  more  fplcndid  than 
the  reft  y  and  CaKfula Teemed  more  fprightly  and  con- 
defeending  than  ufual.  He  took  great  amufement  in 
feeing  the  people  fcramble  for  the  fruits  and  other  ra- 
rities^ thrown  by  his  order  among  them';  and  feemed 
no  way  apprehenlive  of  the  plot  formed  for  his  deftruc- 
tron.  In  the  mean  time,  the  confpiracy  began  to  tran- 
fpire;  and  had  he  poffefTed  any  friends,  it  could  not  have 
failed  of  being  difeovered.  The  confpirators  waited  a 
great  part  of  the  day  with  the  moll  extreme  anxiety  y 
and  at  one  time  Caligula  feemed  refolved  to  fpend  the 
whole  day  without  aivy  refrefhment.  This  unexpected 
delay  entirely  exafperated  Cherea;  and  had  he  not  been 
reftrained,  he  would  have  gone  and  perpetrated  his 
defign  in  the  mid  ft  of  all  the  people.  Juft  at  tliat  in- 
ftant,  while  he  was  yet*  hefitating  what  he  {hould  do, 
Afprenas,  one  of  the  confpirators,  perfuaded  Caligula 
to  go  to  the  bath  and  take  fome  flight  refrefliment,  in. 
order  to  enjoy  the  reft  of  the  entertainment  with,  great¬ 
er  relifti.  The  emperor  therefore  rifing  up,  the  con¬ 
fpirators  ufed  every  precaution  to  keep  off  the  throng, 
and  to  furround  him,  under  pretence  of  greater  afti- 
duity.  Upon  entering  into  the  little  vaulted  gallery 
that  led  to  the  bath,  he  was  o-et  by  a  band  of  Grecian 
children  who  had  been  inftrufted  in  finging,  and  were 
come  to  perform  in  his  prefence.  He  was  once  more 
therefore  going  to  return  into  the  theatre  with  them, 
had  not  the  leader  of  the  band  excufed  himfdf,  as  ha¬ 
ving  a  cold.'  This  was  the  moment  that  Cherea  feized 
ftrike  him  to  the  ground  ;  crying  out,  “  Tyrant, 
think  upon  this.”  Immediately  after,  the  other  con¬ 
spirators  rufhed  in  ;  and  while  the  emperor  continued 
to  relift,  crying  out,  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  they 
difpatched  hi  n  with  30  wounds,  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  three  years  ten  months 
and  eight  days.  With  him,  his  wife  and  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  alfo  ptrifhed  ;  the  one  being  ftabbed  by  a  centurion, 
the  other  having  its  brains  dafhed  out  againft  the  wall. 
His  coin  was  alio  melted  down  by  a  decree  of  the  fe¬ 
rrate  ;  and  fuch  precautions  were  taken,  that  all  feemed 
willing,  that  neither  his  features  nor  his  name  might  be 
tmfmiued  to  pofterity*. 


As  foon  as  the  death  of  Caligula  was  made  public,  it  f 

produced  the  greateft  confufion  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 

'The  confpirators,  who  only  aimed  at  deftroying  a  ty- ^eat  c(m. 
rant  without  attending  to  a  fucceffor,  had  all  fought  fufion  cn- 
fafety  by  retiring  to  private  places.  Some  thought  flies  on  hi»s 
the  report  of  the  emperor’s  death  was  only  an  artifice  death, 
of  his  own,  to  fee  how  his  enemies  would  behave. 

Others  averred  that  he  was  ftill  alive,  and  actually  in 
a  fair  way  to  recover.  In  this  interval  of  fufpenfe,  the 
German  guards  finding  it  a  convenient  time  to  pillage, 
gave  a  loofe  to  their  licentioufnefs,  under  a  pretence  of 
revenging  the  emperor’s  death.  All  the  confpirators 
and  fenators  that  fell  in  their  way  received  no  mercy  1 
Afprenas,  Norbanus,  and  Anteiu3,  were  cut  in  pieces.- 
However,  they  grew  calm  by  degrees,  and  the  fenatc 
was  permitted  to  affemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon 
what  was  neceffary  to  be  done  in  the  p  refen t  emer- 
gency. 

In  this  deliberation,  Saturninus,  who  was  then  con- 
ful,  infilled  much  upon  the  benefits  of  liberty  ;  and  talk¬ 
ed  in  raptures  of  Cherea’s  fortitude,  alleging  that  it 
deferved  the  higheft  reward.  This  was  a  language 
highly  pie  a  ling  to  the  fenate.  Liberty  now  became  the 
favourite  topic  ;  and  they' even  ventured  to  talk  of  ex- 
tingiiilhing  the  very  name  of  Cjefar.  Impreffed  with 
this  refolution,  they  brought  over  fome  cohorts  of  the 
city  to  their  fide,  and  boldly  feized  upon  the  Capitol. 

But  it  was  now  too  late  for  Rome  to  regain  her  priftine 
freedom  ;  the  populace  and  the  army  oppofing  their 
endeavours.  The  former  were  ftill  mindful  of  their  an¬ 
cient  hatred  to  the  fenate  ;  and  remembered  the  dona¬ 
tions  and  public  fpeCtacles  of  the  emperors  with  re-  - 
gret.  The  latter  were  fenfible  they  could  have  no  * 
power  but  in  a  monarchy  ;  and  had  fome  hopes  that 
the  election  of  the  emperor  would  fall  to  their  deter¬ 
mination.  In  this  oppolition  of  interefts,  and  variety 
of  opinions,  chance  feemed  at  laft  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Some  foldiers  happening  to  run  about  the 
palace,  difeovered  Claudius,  Caligula’s  uncle,  lurking 
in  a  fecret  place/  where  he  had  hid  himfdf  through 
fear.  Of  this  perfonage,  who  had  hitherto  been  defpi- 
fed  for  his  imbecillity,  they  refolved  to  make  an  empe¬ 
ror  :  and  accordingly  carried  him  upon  their  (boulders  * 
to  the  camp,  where  they  proclaimed  him  at  a  time  he 
expe&ed  nothing  but  death. 

The  fenate  now,  therefore,  perceiving  that  force  Claudius 
alone  was  likely  to  fettle  the  fucceffion,  were  refolved  nude 
to  fubmit,  fince  they  had  no  power  to  oppofe.  Clau-Peror* 
dius  was  the  perfon  mod  nearly  allied  to  the  late  empe¬ 
ror,  then  living  ;  being  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  uncle  of  Caligula.  The  fenate  therefore  paffed  a 
decree,  confirming  him  in  the  empire  ;  and  went  foon 
after  in  a  body,  to  render  him  their  compulfive  ho¬ 
mage.  Cherea  was  the  firft  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  the 
jealoufy  of  this  new  monarch.  He  met  death  with  all 
the  fortitude  of  an  ancient  Roman  ;  defiring  to  die  by 
the  fame  fvvord  with  which  he  had  killed  Caligula. 

Lupus,  his  friend,  was  put  to  death  with  him  ;  and  Sa* 
binus,  one  of  the  confpirators,  laid  violent  hands  on.  . 
himfelf. 

Claudius  was  50'years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 

The  complicated  difeafes  of  his  infancy  had  in  fome 
meafure  affected  all  the  faculties  both  of  his  body  and 
n find.  He  was  continued  in  a  (late  of  pupillage  much 
longer -than  was  ufual -at  that  time ;  and  feemed,  in 
&  every* 
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every  part  of  his  life  incapable  of  conducing  himfelf.  one  Berictis,  who, 
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'  Not  that  lie  was  entirely  deftitnte  of  underilanding, 
fince  he  had  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  even  wrote  an  hiftory  of  his 
own  time;  which,  however  deftitnte  of  other  merit, 
was  not  contemptible  in  point  of  ftyle.  Neverthelefs, 
with  this  fhare  of  erudition,  he  was  unable  to  advance 
himfelf  in  the  ftate,  and  feemed  utterly  neglected  un¬ 
til  he  was  placed  all  at  once  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  gave  the  moft  promi- 
tion  in* the  ling  hopes  of  an  happy  continuance.  He  began  by 
beginning  pafling  an  aft  of  oblivion  for  all  former  words  and  ac- 
vi  his  reign,  tions,  and  difannulled  all  the  cruel  edi&s  of  Caligula. 

He  forbade  all  perfons,  upon  fevere  penalties,  to  fticri- 
fice  to  him  as  they  had  done  to  Caligula  ;  was  affidu- 
ous  in  hearing  and  examining  complaints;  and  fre¬ 
quently  adminiftered  juftice  in  perfon  ;  tempering  by 
his  mildnefs  the  feverity  of  the  law.  Wc  are  told  of 
his  bringing  a  woman  to  acknowledge  her  foil,  by  ad- 
judging  her  to  marry  him*.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
coming  one  day  to  attend  hi:  when  he  was  on  his  tri¬ 
bunal,  he  courteously  excufed  himfelf  for  Hot  having 
room  for  them  to  fit  down.  By  this  deportment  he  fo 
much  gained  the  affe&ions  of  the  people,  that  upon  a 
vague  report  of  his  being  (lain  by  furprife,  they  ran 
about  the  ftreets  in  the  nimofl  rage  and  confirmation, 
with  horrid  imprecations  againft  all  fuch  as  were  ac- 
cefiary  to  his  death  ;  nor  could  they  be  appeafed,  until 
they  were  allured,  with  certainty,  of  his  fafety.  He 
took  a  more  than  ordinary  cafe  that  Rome  fhould  be 
continually  fupplied  with  com  and  provifions,  fecuring 
the  merchants  againft  pirates.  He  was  not  lefs  affi- 
duous  in  his  buildings,  in  which  he  excelled  almoft  all 
that  went  before  him.  He  conftru&ed  a  wonderful 
aquaedu&,  called  after  his  own  name,  much  furpaffing 
any  other  in  Rome,  either  for  workmanfhip  or  plen¬ 
tiful  fupply.  It  brought  water  from  40  miles  diftance, 
through  great  mountains,  and  over  deep  valleys  ;  being 
built  onrilatdy  arches,  and  furnifhing  the  higheft  parts 
of  the  city.  He  made  alfo  an  haven  at  Oftia  ;  a  work 
of  fuch  immenfe  expence,  that  his  fucceflbrs  were  unable 
to  maintain  it.  But  his  greateft  work  of  all  was  the 
draining  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  which  was  the  largeft  in 
Italy,  and  bringing  its  water  into  the  Tiber,  in  order  to 
{Lengthen  the  current  of  that  river.  For  effecting  this, 
among  other  vail  difficulties,  he  mined  through  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  ftone  three  miles  broad,  and  kept  30,000  men 
e ii. ployed  for  1 1  years  together. 

To  this  folicitude  for  the  internal  advantages  of  the 
ftate,  he  added  that  of  a  watchful  guardianfhip  over 
the  provinces.  He  reftored  Judea  to  Herod  Agrippa, 
which  Caligula  had  taken  from  Herod  Antipas,  his 
uncle,  the  man  who  had  put  John  the  Baptift  to  death, 
and  who  was  banifhed  by  order  of  the  prefent  emperor. 
Claudius  alfo  reftored  fuch  princes  to  their  kingdoms 
us  had  been  unjuftly  difpoftefTed  by  his  prcdeceffors  ; 
but  deprived  the  Lycians  and  Rhodians  of  their  liber¬ 
ty,  for  having  promoted  infurre&ions,  and  crucified  Come 
191  citizens  of  Rome. 

5-fisexjed  -  He  even  undertook  to  gratify  the  people  by  foreign 
tion  againft C011qlieft.  The  Britons,  who  had,  for  near  100  years, 
been  left  in  foie  pofteflion  of  their  own  ifland,  began 
to  feek  the  mediation  of  Rome,  to  quell  their  inteftine 
commotions.  The  principal  man  who  defired  to  fub- 
je&  his  native  country  to  the  Roman  dominion,  was 


Britain. 


by  many  arguments,  perfuaded  the  Home, 
emperor  to  make  a  defeent  upon  the  ifland,  magnify-  ~ 
ing  the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  conqueft  of 
it.  In  purfnancc  of  his  advice,  therefore,  Flautius  the 
prertor  was  ordered  to  pafs  over  into  Gaul,  and  make' 
preparations  for  this  great  expedition.  At  firft,  indeed, 
his  foldiers  feemed  backward  to  embark  ;  declaring 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  make  war  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  world,  for  fo  they  judged  Britain  to  be. 
However,  they  were  at  lafl  perfuaded  to  go  ;  and  the 
Britons,  under  the  conduft  of  their  king  Cynobelinus, 
were  feverai  rimes  overthrown.  And  thefe  fueceftes  foon 
after  induced  Claudius  to  go  into  Britain  in  perfon, 
upon  pretence  that  the  natives  were  ftill  feditious,  and 
had  not  delivered  up  fome  Roman  fugitives  who  had 
taken  fhelter  among  them  ;  but  for  a  particular  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  E  NGLAN'D. 

But  though  Claudius  gave  in  the  beginning  of  his  f*  induced 
reign  the  higheit  hopes  of  an  happy  continuance,  he^ouriemo 
foon  began  to  ieflen  his  care  for  the  public,  and  to  commit 
commit  to  his  favourites  all  the  concerns  of  the  empire,  many  a6b 
This  weak  prince  was  unable  to  aCt  but  under  the  di-°* cruehy* 
re&ion  of  others.  The  chief  of  his  directors  was  his 
wife  Meflalina :  whofe  name  is  almoft  become  a  com¬ 
mon  appellation  to  women  of  abandoned  characters. 
However,  fhe  was  not  lefs  remarkable  for  her  cruelties 
than  her  lufts  5  as  by  her  intrigues  {he  deftroyed  many 
of  the  moft  illuftrions  families  of  Rome.  Subordinate 
to  her  were  the  emperor’s  freed  men ;  Pallas,  the  trea- 
furer ;  NarcifTus,  the  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  and  Calliftus, 
the  m  iller  of  the  requefts.  Thefe  entirely  governed 
Claudius  ;  fo  that  he  was  only  left  the  fatigues  of  ce¬ 
remony,  while  they  were  pofTefied  of  all  the  power  of 
the  ftate.  1 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  cruel¬ 
ties  which  thefe  infidious  advifers  obliged  the  feeble 
emperor  to  commit  :  thofe  againft  his  own  family  will 
fnffice.  Appius  Silanus,  a  perfon  of  great  merit,  who 
had  been  married  to  the  emperor’s  mother-in-law,  was 
put  to  death  upon  the  fuggeftions  of  Melfalina.  After 
him  he  flew  both  his  fons-in-law,  Silanus  and  Pompey, 
and  his  two  nieces  the  Livias,  one  the  daughter  of 
Drufus,  the  other  of  Germanicus  ;  and  all  without  per- 
mitting  them  to  plead  in  their  defence,  or  even  with¬ 
out  affigning'  any  caufe  for  his  difpleafure.  Great 
numbers  of  others  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  jealoufy  of  Mef- 
falina  and  her  minions  ;  who  bore  fo  great  a  fway  in 
the  ftate,  that  all  offices,  dignities,  and  governments, 
were  entirely  at  their  difpofal.  Every  thing  was  put 
to  fale  :  they  took  money  for  pardons  and  penalties  5 
and  accumulated,  by  thefe  means,  fuch  vaft  fums,  that 
the  wealth  of  Croefus  was  confidered  as  nothing  in  com¬ 
panion.  One  day,  the  emperor  complaining  that  his 
exchequer  was  exhaufted,  he  was  ludicroufly  told,  that 
it  might  be  fufficiently  repleniftied  if  his  two  freedmen 
would  take  him  into  partnerlhip.  Still,  however,  du¬ 
ring  fuch  corruption,  he  regarded  his  favourites  with 
the  higheft  efteem,  and  even  folicited  the  fenate  to 
grant  them  peculiar  marks  of  their  approbation.  Thefe 
diforders  in  the  minifters  of  government  did  not  fail  to 
produce  confpiracies  againft  the  emperor.  Statius  Cor- 
vinus  and  Callus  Affinius  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
him  Two  knights,  whofe  names  are  not  told  us,  pri¬ 
vately  combined  to  afTaffinate  him.  But  the  revolt 
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Rome.  which  gave  him  the  greateft  uneafinefs,  and  which  was 

-v - '  punifhed  with  the  moft  unrelenting  feverity,  was  that 

of  Camillus,  his  lieutenant-general  in  Dalmatia.  This 
general,  incited  by  many  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome, 
openly  rebelled  againft  him,  and  affirmed  the  title  of 
enperor .  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terrors  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  upon  being  informed  of  this  revolt  :  his  nature 
and  his  crimes  had  difpofed  him  to  be  more  cowardly 
than  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  fo  that  when  Camillus  com¬ 
manded  him  by  letters  to  relinquifh  the  empire,  and 
retire  to  a  private  ftation,  he  feemed  inclined  to  obey. 
However,  his  fears  upon  this  occafion  were  foon  remo¬ 
ved  :  for  the  legions  which  had  declared  for  Camillus 
being  terrified  by  fome  prodigies,  fiiortly  after  aban¬ 
doned  him  ;  fo  that  the  man  whom  but  five  days  be¬ 
fore  they  had  acknowledged  as  emperor,  they  now 
thought  it  110  infamy  to  deftroy.  The  cruelty  of 
Mefialina  and  her  minions  upon  this  occafion  feemed  to 
have  no  bounds.  They  fo  wrought  upon  the  emperor’s 
fears  and  fufpicions,  that  numbers  were  executed  with¬ 
out  trial  or  proof ;  and  fcarce  any,  even  of  thofe  who 
were  but  fufpecfted,  e fcaped,  unlefs  by  ranfoming  their 
^93  lives  with  their  fortunes. 

Their  infa-  By  fuch  cruelties  as  thefe,  the  favourites  of  the  em¬ 
peror  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  his  and  their  own  autho¬ 
rity  :  but  in  order  to  increafe  the  necefiity  of  their  af- 
fi fiance,  they  laboured  to  augment  the  greatnefs  of  his 
terrors.  He  now  became  a  prey  to  jealoufy  and  dif- 
qmetude.  Being  one  day  in  the  temple,  and  finding 
a  fword  that  was  left  there  by  accident,  he  convened 
the  fenate  in  a  fright,  and  informed  them  of  his  dan¬ 
ger.  After  this  he  never  ventured  to  go  to  any  feaft 
without  being  furrounded  by  his  guards,  nor  would  he 
fuffer  any  man  to  approach  him  without  a  previous 
iearch.  Thus  wholly  employed  by  his  anxiety  for  felf- 
prefervation,  lie  entirely  left  the  care  of  the  ftate  to  his 
•favourites,  who  by  degrees  gave  him  a  relifh  for  (laugh¬ 
ter.  From  this  time  he  feemed  delighted  with  in¬ 
flicting  tortures  ;  and  on  a  certain  occafion  continued 
a  whole  day  at  the  city  Tibur,  waiting  for  an  hang¬ 
man  from  Rome,  that  lie  might  feaft  his  eyes  with  an 
execution  in  .the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Nor  was  he 
lefs  regardlefs  of  the  perfons  he  condemned,  than  cruel 
in  the  infliction  of  their  puniftnnent.  Such  was  his  ex¬ 
treme  ftupidity,  that  he  would  frequently  invite  thofe 
to  fupper  whom  he  had  put  to  death  but  the  day  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  often  denied  the  having  given  orders  for 
an  execution,  but  a  few  hours  after  pronouncing  fen- 
tence.  Suetonius  affures  us,  that  there  were  no  lefs 
than  35  fenators,  and  above  300  knights,  executed  in 
liis  reign  ;  and  that  fuch  was  his  unconcern  in  the  midft 
of  (laughter,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  bringing  him  an 
account  of  a  certain  fenator  who  was  executed,  he  quite 
forgot  his  offence,  but  calmly  acquiefced  in  his  punifh- 
tnent. 

In  this  manner  was  Claudius  urged  on  by  Mefialina 
to  commit  cruelties,  which  he  confidered  only  as  whole- 
fome  feverities  ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  (he  put  no 
bounds  to  her  enormities.  The  impunity  of  her  paft 
vices  only  increafing  her  confidence  to  commit  new, 
her  debaucheries  became  every  day  more  notorious,  and 
her  lewdnefs  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  feen  at  Rome. 
She  caufcd  fome  women  of  the  firft  quality  to  commit 
adultery  in  the  prefence  of  their  hnfbands,  and  deftroy- 
ed  fuch  as  refufed  to  comply.  After  appearing  lor 
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fome  years  infatiable  in  her  defires,  (he  at  length  fixed  Rome, 
her  affections  upon  Caius  Silms,  the  moft  beautiful 
youth  in  Rome.  Her  love  for  the  young  Roman  feem- 
ed  to  amount  even  to  madnefs.  She  obliged  him  to  di¬ 
vorce  his  wife  Junia  Syllana,  that  (he  might  entirely 
poffefs  him  herfelf.  She  obliged  him  to  accept  of 
immenfe  treafures  and  valuable  prefents  ;  cohabiting 
with  him  in  the  moft  open  manner,  and  treating  him 
with  the  moft  (hamelefs  familiarity.  The  very  impe¬ 
rial  ornaments  were  transferred  to  his  houfe  ;  and  the 
emperor’s  (laves  and  attendants  had  orders  to  wait  up¬ 
on  the  adulterer.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  infolence  of  their  condud,  but  their  being  married 
together ;  and  this  was  foon  after  effeded.  They  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  emperor’s  imbecility  for  their  fecurity, 
and  only  waited  till  he  retired  to  Oftia  to  put  their  ill- 
judged  projed  in  execution.  In  his  abfence,  they  ce¬ 
lebrated  their  nuptials  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
fplendor  which  attend  the  moft  confident  fecurity. 
Mefialina  gave  a  loofe  to  her  pafiion,  and  appeared  as  a 
Bacchanalian  with  a  thyrfus  in  her  hand ;  while  Silms 
affumed  the  charader  of  Bacchus,  his  body  being 
adorned  with  robes  imitating  ivy,  and  his  legs  covered 
with  bufidns.  A  troop  of  fingers  and  dancers  attend¬ 
ed,  who  heightened  the  revel  with  the  moft  lafeiviou.* 
fongs  and  the  moft  indecent  attitudes.  In  the  midti 
of  this  riot,  one  Valens,  a  buffoon,  is  faid  to  have  climb¬ 
ed  a  tree ;  and  being  demanded  what  he  faw,  a  nf we  red 
that  he  perceived  a  dreadful  ftorm  Coming  from  Ofiia. 

What  this  fellow  fpoke  at  random  was  actually  at  that 
time  in  preparation.  It  feems  that  fome  time  before 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  Mefialina  and  Narclf- 
fns,  the  emperor’s  firft  freedman.  This  iiibtle  minifter 
therefore  deiired  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  the  emprefs,  and  he  judged  this  to  be  a 
moft  favourable  occafion.  He  firft  made  the  difeove- 
ry  by  means  of  two  concubines  who  attended  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  were  inftructed  to  inform  him  of  Mefik- 
lina’s  marriage  as  the  news  of  the  day,  while  Narcifius 
himfelf  ftepped  in  to  confirm  their  information.  Find¬ 
ing  it  operated  upon  the  emperor’s  fears  as  he  could 
wi(h,  he  refolved  to  alarm  him  ftill  more  by  a  difeovery 
of  all  Meffalina’s  projefts  and  attempts.  He  aggrava¬ 
ted  the  danger,  and  urged  the  expediency  of  fpeedily 
punilhing  the  delinquents.  Claudius,  quite  terrified  at 
fo  unexpected  a  relation,  fuppofed  the  enemy  were  al¬ 
ready  at  his  gates  ;  and  frequently  interrupted  his 
freedman,  by  a(king  if  he  was  ftill  mafter  of  the  ern* 
pire..  Being  affured  that  he  yet  had  it  in  his  power  to 
continue  fo,  he  refolved  to  go  and  punifh  the  affront 
offered  to  his  dignity  without  delay.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  confternation  of  Mefialina  and  her  thought- 
lefs  companions,  upon  being  informed  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  was  coming  to  difturb  their  feftivity.  Every  one 
retired  in  the  utmoft  coirfulion.  Silius  was  taken. 

Mefialina  took  (helter  in  fome  gardens  which  (he  had 
lately  feized  upon,  having  expelled  Afiaticus  the  true 
owner,  and  put  him  to  death.  From  thence  (he  ferit 
Britannic  us,  her  only  fon  by  the  emperor,  with  O&avia 
her  daughter,  to  intercede  for  her,  and  implore  his 
mercy.  She  foon  after  followed  them  herfelf;  but 
Narcifius  had  fo  fortified  the  emperor  againft  her  arts, 
and  contrived  fuch  methods  of  diverting  his  attention 
from  her  defence,  that  (He  was  obliged  to  return  in  de- 
fpair.  Narcifius  being  thus  far  fuccefsful,  led  Claudius 
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to  the  haufe  of  the  adulterer,  there  fhowing  him  the  mltted  with  more 
apartments  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of  his  own  palace  ; 
and  then  condu&ing  him  to  the  praetorian  camp,  revi¬ 
ved  his  courage  by  giving  him  affurances  of  the  readi- 
nefs  of  the  foldicrs  to  defend  him.  Having  thus  art¬ 
fully  wrought  upon  his  fears  and  refentment,  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Silius  was  commanded  to  appear ;  who,  making  no 
defence,  was  inftantly  put  to  death  in  the  emperor’s 
prefence.  Several  others  fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  but 
Meffalina  ftill  flattered  herfelf  with  hopes  of  pardon. 

She  refolved  to  leave  neither  prayers  nor  tears  un at¬ 
tempted  to  appeafe  the  emperor.  She  fometimes  even 
gave  a  loofe  to  her  refentment,  and  threatened  her  ac- 
cufers  with  vengeance.  Nor  did  fhe  want  ground  for 
entertaining  the  moll  favourable  expe&ations.  Clau¬ 
dius  having  returned  from  the  execution  of  her  para¬ 
mour,  and  having  allayed  his  refentment  in  a  banquet, 
began  to  relent.  He  now  therefore  commanded  his  at¬ 
tendants  to  apprife  that  miferable  creature,  meaning 
MefTalina,  of  his  refolution  to  hear  her  accufation  the 
next  day,  and  ordered  her  to  be  in  readinefs  with  her 
defence.  The  permiflion  to  defend  herfelf  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Narciffus;  wherefore  he  rufhed  out,  and 
ordered  the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  were  in  rea¬ 
dinefs  to  execute  her  immediately  by  the  emperor’s 
command.  Claudius  was  informed  of  her  death  in  the 
midll  of  his  banquet  ;  but  this  infenfible  idiot  fhowed 
not  the  lealt  appearance  of  emotion.  He  continued  at 
table  with  his  nfual  tranquillity  ;  and  the  day  following, 
while  he  was  fitting  at  dinner,  he  alked  why  Meffalina 
was  abfent,  as  if  he  had  totally  forgotten  her  crimes  and 
her  punifhment. 

Claudius  being  now  a  widower,  declared  publicly, 
that  as  he  had  hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  his  mar¬ 
riages,  he  would  remain  fingle  for  the  future,  and  that 
he  would  be  contented  to  forfeit  his  life  in  cafe  he  broke 
his  refolution.  However,  the  refolutions  of  Claudius 
were  but  of  fhort  continuance.  Having  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  live  under  the  controul  of  women,  his  prefent 
freedom  was  become  irkfome  to  him,  and  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  unable  to  live  without  a  dire&or.  His  freedmen 
therefore  perceiving  his  inclinations,  refolved  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  another  wife  ;  and,  after  fome  deliberation, 
they  fixed  upon  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Germanicus.  This  woman  was  more  pra£tifed  in 
ifor  marries  vice  than  even  the  former  emprefs.  Her  cruelties  were 
Agripi-aa,  more  dangerous,  as  they  were  directed  with  greater 
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implicit  obedience  than  in  any  for-  Rome, 
mer  part  of  his  reign.  Agrippina’s  chief  aims  were  to  — 
gain  the  fucceffion  in  favour  of  her  own  fon  Nero,  and 
to  fet  afide  the  claims  of  young  Britannicus,  fon  to  the 
emperor  arfd  Meffalina.  For  this  purpofe  fhe  married 
Nero  to  the  emperor’s  daughter  O&avia,  a  few  days 
after  her  own  marriage.  Not  long  after  this,  fhe  urged 
the  emperor  to  flrengthen  the  fuccefiion,  in  imitation 
of  his  predecefiors,  by  making  a  new  adoption;  and 
caufed  him  take  in  her  fon  Nero,  in  fome  meafure  to 
divide  the  fatigues  of  government.  Her  next  care  was 
to  increafe  her  fon’s  popularity,  by  giving  him  Seneca 
for  a  tutor.  This  excellent  man,  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
had  been  banifhed  by  Claudius,  upon  the  falfe  tefti- 
mony  of  Meffalina,  who  had  accufed  him  of  adultery 
with  Julia  the  emperor’s  niece.  The  people  loved  and 
admired  him  for  his  genius,  but  ftill  more  for  his  ftri£l 
morality  ;  and  a  part  of  his  reputation  neceffarily  de¬ 
volved  to  his  pupil.  This  fubtle  woman  was  not  lefs 
afliduous  in  pretending  the  utmofl  affe&ion  for  Britan¬ 
nicus  ;  whom,  however,  fhe  refolved  in  a  proper  time 
to  deflroy  :  but  her  jealoufy  was  not  confined  to  this 
child  only  ;  fhe,  fhortly  after  her  accefiion,  procured 
the  deaths  of  feveral  ladies  who  had  been  her  rival  in 
the  emperor’s  affe&ions.  She  difplaced  the  captains 
of  the  guard,  and  appointed  Burrhus  to  that  command; 
a  perfon  of  great  military  knowledge,  and  ftrongly  at¬ 
tached  to  her  interefls.  From  that  time  fhe  took  lefs 
pains  to  difguife  her  power,  and  frequently  entered  the 
Capitol  in  a  chariot ;  a  privilege  which  none  before 
were  allowed,  except  of  the  facerdotal  order. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  fhe  per- 
fuaded  him  to  reftore  liberty  to  the  Rhodians,  of  which 
he  had  deprived  them  fome  years  before  ;  and  to  re¬ 
mit  the  taxes  of  the  city  Ilium,  as  having  been  the 
progenitors  of  Rome.  Her  defign  in  this  was  to  in¬ 
creafe  the  popularity  of  Nero,  who  pleaded  the  caufe 
of  both  cities  with  great  approbation.  Thus  did  this 
ambitious  woman  take  every  flep  to  aggrandize  her 
fon,  and  was  even  contented  to  become  hateful  herfelf 
to  the  public,  merely  to  increafe  his  popularity. 

Such  a  very  immoderate  abufe  of  her  power  ferved 
at  lafl  to  awaken  the  emperorls  fufpicions.  Agrippi¬ 
na’s  imperious  temper  began  to  grow  infupportablc  to 
him ;  and  he  was  heard  to  declare,  when  heated  with 
that  it  was  his  fate  to  fuffer  the  diforders  of  his 
and  to  be  their  executioner.  This  exprefiion 
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eaution  :  fhe  had  poifoned  her  former  hufband,  to  be  funk  deep  on  her  mind,  and  engaged  all  her  faculties 


at  liberty  to  attend  the  calls  of  ambition ;  and,  perfect¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  all  the  infirmities  of  Claudius,  only 
made  ufe  of  his  power  to  advance  her  own.  However, 
as  the  late  declaration  of  Claudius  feemed  to  be  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  his  marrying  again,  perfons  were  fuborned  to 
move  in  the  fenate,  that  he  fhould  be  compelled  to  take 
a  wife,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth  *r  and  fome  more  determined  flatterers  than 
the  reft  left  the  houfe,  as  with  a  thorough  refolution, 
that  inflant,  to  conftrain  him.  When  this  decree  pafled 
in  the  fenate,  Claudius  had  fcarce  patience  to  contain 
himfelf  a  day  before  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials. 
However,  fuch  was  the  deteftation  in  which  the  people 
in  general  held  thefe  inceftuous  matches,  that  though 
they  were  made  lawful,  yet  only  one  of  his  tribunes, 
and  one  of  his  freedmen,  followed  his  example. 

Claudius  having  now  received  a  new  dire^gr.,  fub.- 


to  prevent  the  blow.  Her  firft  care  was  to  remove 
Narciffus,  whom  fhe  hated  upon  many  accounts,  but 
particularly  for  his  attachment  to  Claudius.  This  mini- 
ller,  for  fome  time,  oppofed  her  defigns ;  but  at  length 
thought  fit  to  retire,  by  a  voluntary  exile,  into  Campa¬ 
nia.  The  unhappy  emperor,  thus  expofed  to  all  the 
machinations  of  his  infidious  confort,  feemed  entirely 
regardlefs  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  his  deftruc- 
tion.  His  affeClion  for  Britannicus  was  perceived  every¬ 
day  to  increafe,  which  ferved  alfo  to  increafe  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  jealoufy  of  Agrippina.  She  now,  therefore, 
refolved  not  to  defer  a  crime  which  fhe  had  meditated 
a  long  while  before  ;  namely,  that  of  poifoning  her 
hufband.  She  for  fome  time,  however,  debited  with? 
herfelf  in  what  manner  fhe  fhould  adminifter.the  poi- 
fon ;  as  fhe  feared  too  ftrong  a  dofe  would  difeover  he? 
treachery,  and  one  too- weak  might  fail  of  its  effe<& 
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Rome.  At  length  file  determined  upon  a  poifon  of  Angular  ef¬ 
ficacy  to  deftroy  his  intelle&s,  and  yet  not  fuddenly  to 
terminate  his  life.  As  The  had  been  long  converfant  in 
this  horrid  pra£tice,  fhe  applied  to  a  woman  called 
Locvjia ,  notorious  for  affifting  on  fuch  occafions.  The 
poifon  was  given  to  the  emperor  among  mufiirooms,  a 
difh  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  Shortly  after  having 
eaten,  he  dropped  down  infenfible  ;  but  this-  caufed 
no  alarm,  as  it  was  ufual  with  him  to  fit  eating  till  he 
had  ftupified  all  his  faculties,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  off  to  his  bed  from  the  table.  However,  his 
conftitution  feemed  to  overcome  the  effe&s  of  the  po¬ 
tion,  when  Agrippina  refolved  to  make  fure  of  him : 
wherefore  fhe  directed  a  wretched  phyfician,  who  was 
her  creature,  to  thruft  a  poifoned  feather  down  his 
throat,  under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit ;  and  this 
difpatched  him. 

The  reign  of  the  emperor,  feeble  and  impotent  as 
he  was,  produced  no  great  calamities  in  the  (late, 
fince  his  cruelties  were  chiefly  levelled  at  thofe  about 
his  perfon.  The  lift  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  this 
time  amounted  to  fix  millions  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thoufand  fouls  ;  a  number  little  inferior  to  all 
the  people  of  England  at  this  day.  The  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  times  was  that  of  corruption  and  luxury  : 
but  the  military  fpirit  of  Rome,  though  much  relaxed 
from  its  former  feverity,  ftill  continued  to  awe  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  though  during  this  reign,  the  empire  might 
be  juftly  faid  to  be  without  a  head,  yet  the  terror  of 
the  Roman  name  alone  kept  the  nations  in  obedience. 

Claudius  being  deftroyed,  Agrippina  took  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public,  until  fhe 
had  fettled  her  meafures  for  fecuring  the  fucceftion. 
A  ltrong  guard  was  placed  at  all  the  avenues  of  the 
palace,  while  fhe  amufed  the  people  with  various  re- 
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Nero,  though  but  1 7  years  of  age,  began  his  reign 
with  the  general  approbation  of  mankind.  As  he  ow¬ 
ed  the  empire  to  Agrippina,  fo  in  the  beginning  he 
fubmitted  to  her  dire&ions  with  the  moft  implicit  obe¬ 
dience.  On  her  part,  fhe  feemed  refolved  on  govern¬ 
ing  with  her  natural  ferocity,  and  confidered  her  pri¬ 
vate  animofities  as  the  only  rule  to  guide  her  in  pub¬ 
lic  juftice.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
fhe  caufed  Silanus,  the  pro-confui  of  Alia,  to  be  af- 
fafiinated  upon  very  flight  fnfpicions,  and  without 
ever  acquainting  the  emperor  with  ,her  defign.  The 
next  obje&  of  her  refentment  was  Narciflus,  the  late 
emperor's  favourite  ;  a  man  equally  notorious  for  the 
greatnefs  of  his  wealth  and  the  number  of  his  crimes. 

He  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  Agrippi¬ 
na's  order,  though  Nero  refufed  his  confent. 

This  bloody  onfet  would  have  been  followed  by  His  excel*  1 } 
many  feverities  of  the  fame  nature,  had  not  Seneca  lent  admi- 
and  Burrhus,  the  emperor's  tutor  and  general,  oppo- “Nation 
fed.  Thefe  worthy  men,  although  they  owed  their  forafivc 
rife  to  the  emprefs,  were  above  being  the  inftrumentsyc 
of  her  cruelty.  They,  therefore,  combined  together  in 
an  oppofition  ;  and  gaining  the  young  emperor  on 
their  fide,  formed  a  plan  of  power,  at  once  the  moft 
merciful  and  wife.  The  beginning  of  this  monarch's 
reign,  while  he  continued  to  a£l  fey  their  counfels,  has 
always  been  confidered  as  a  model  for  fucceeding  prin¬ 
ces  to  govern  by.  The  famous  emperor  Trajan  ufed 
to  fay,  €t  That  for  the  firft  five  years  of  this  prince 
all  other  governments  came  fhort  of  his."  In  fa£,  the 
young  monarch  knew  fo  well  how  to  conceal  his  innate 
depravity,  that  his  neareft  friends  could  fcarce  per¬ 
ceive  his  virtues  to  be  but  affumed.  He  appeared  juft, 
liberal,  and  humane.  When  a  warrant  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him  to  be  figned,  he 


ports ;  at  one  time  giving  out  that  he  was  ftill  alive ; ,  was  heard  to  cry  out,  with  feeming  concern,  “  Would 
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at  another,  that  he  was  recovering.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  fhe  made  fure  of  the  perfon  of  young  Britan- 
nicus,  under  a  pretence  of  affe&ion  for  him.  Like 
one  overcome  with  the  extremity  of  her  grief,  (he  held 
the  child  in  her  arms,  calling  him  the  dear  image  of 
his  father,  and  thus  preventing  his  efcape.  She  ufed 
the  fame  precautions  with  regard  to  his  lifters,  0<fta- 
via  and  Antonia  ;  and  even  ordered  an  entertainment 
in  the  palace,  as  if  to  ainufe  the  emperor.  At  laft, 
ceeds  to  the  w^en  t^n^s  were  adjufted,  the  palace-gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  Nero,  accompanied  by  Burrhus, 
prefect  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  iffued  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  people  and  the  army.  The  co¬ 
horts  then  attending,  proclaimed  him  jvith  the  loudeft 
acclamations,  though  not  without  making  fome  inqui¬ 
ries  after  Britannicus.  He  was  carried  in  a  chariot  to 
the  reft  of  the  army  ;  wherein  having  made  a  fpeech 
proper  to  the  occafion,  and  promifing  them  a  donation, 
in  the  manner  of  his  predeceffors,  he  was  declared  em¬ 
peror  by  the  army,  the  fenate,  and  the  people. 

Nero’s  firft  care  was,  to  fliow  all  polfible  refpeCt  to 
the  deceafed  emperor,  in  order  to  cover  the  guilt  of 
his  death.  His  obfequies  were  performed  with  a  pomp 
equal  to  that  of  Anguftus :  the  young  emperor  pro¬ 
nounced  his  funeral  oration,  and  he  was  canonized 
among  the  gods.  The  funeral  oration,  though  fpoken 
by  Nero,  was  drawn  up  by  Seneca  *  and  it  was  remark¬ 
ed,  that  this  was  the  firft  time  a  Roman  emperor  need¬ 
ed  the  alfiftance  of  another's  eloquence.  1 


to  Heaven  that  I  had  never  learned  to  write  1"  The 
fenate,  upon  a  certain  occafion,  giving  him  their  ap- 
plaufe  for  the  regularity  and  juft  ice  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  he  replied  with  fingular  modefty,  “  That  they 
fhould  defer  their  thanks  till  he  had  deferred  them.'* 

His  condefcenfion  and  affability  were  not  lefs  than  his 
other  virtues  ;  fo  that  the  Romans  began  to  think,  that 
the  clemency  of  this  prince  would  compenfate  for  the 
tyranny  of  his  predeceffors. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  who  was  excluded 
from  any  fhare  in  government,  attempted,  by  every 
polfible  method,  to  maintain  her  declining  power. 
Perceiving  that  her  fon  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  freed- 
woman,  named  and  dreading  the  influence  of  a 
concubine,  fhe  tried  every  art  to  prevent  his  growing 
pafiiou.  However,  in  fo  corrupt  a  court,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  the  emperor  to  find  ocher  confi¬ 
dents  ready  to  afiift  him  in  his  willies.  The  gratifi- 
cation  of  his  paffion,  therefore,  in  this  inftance,  onlyVf  his 
ferved  to  increafe  his  hatred  for  the  emprefs.  Nor  was  mother- 
it  long  before  he  gave  evident  marks  of  his  difobe- 
dience,  by  difplacing  Pallas  her  chief  favourite.  -  It 
was  upon  this  occafion  that  (he  firft  perceived  the  to¬ 
tal  declenfion  of  her  authority  ;  which  threw  her  into  * 
the  moft  ungovernable  fury.  In  order  to  give  terror  to 
her  rage,  fhe  proclaimed  that  Britannicus,  the  real 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  ftill  living,  and  in  a  condition 
to  receive  his  father's  empire,  which  was  now  poffeffed 
by  an  ufurper.  She  threatened  to  go  to  the  camp,  and 
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there  expofe  his  bafenefs  and  her  own*,  invoking’ 
the  furies  to  her  alTiftance.  Thefe  menaces  ferved  to 
alarm  the  fnfplcions  of  Nero ;  who,  though  apparently- 
guided  by  his  governors,  yet  had  begun  to  give  way 
to  his  natural  depravity.  He,  therefore,  determined 
upon  the  death  of  Britannicus,  and  contrived  to  have 
him  potfoned  at  a  public  banquet.  Agrippina,  how¬ 
ever,  ft  ill.  retained  her  natural  ferocity  :  fhe  took  every 
opportunity  of  obliging  and  flattering  the  tribunes  and 
centurions  ;  fhe  heaped  up  treafures  with  a  rapacity 
beyond  her  natural  avarice  ;  all  her  a&ions  feemed  cal¬ 
culated  to  raife  a  fa&ion,  and  make  herfelf  formidable  to 
the  emperor.  Whereupon  Nero' commanded  her  German 
guard  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  obliged  her  to  lodge 
out  of  the  palace.  He  alfo  forbid  particular  perfons 
to  vifit  her,  and  went  himfelf  but  rarely  atid  ceremo- 
nioufly  to  pay  her  bis  refpe&s.  She  now,  therefore, 
began  to  And,  that,  with  the  emperor’s  favour,  fhe  had 
loft  the  afliduity  of  her  friends.  She  was  even  accufed 
by  Silana  of  confpiring  again  ft  her  fon,  and  of  design¬ 
ing  to  marry  Plautius,  a  perfan  defeended  from  Au- 
guftus,  and  of  making  him  emperor.  A  Short  time 
after,  Pallas,  her  favourite,  together  with  Burrhus, 
were  arraigned  for  a  Similar  offence,  and  intending  to 
fet  up  Cornelius  Sy  11a.  Thefe  informations  being  pro¬ 
ved  void  of  any  foundation,  the  informers  were  banifh- 
ed  ;  a  punifhment  which  was  confidered  as  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  great nefs  of  the  offence. 

As  Nero  increafed  in  years,  his  crimes  feemed  to 
increafe  in  equal  proportion.  He  now  began  to  find  a 
pleafure  in  running  about  the  city  by  night,  difguifed 
like  a  ftave.  In  this  vile  habit  he  entered  taverns  and 
brothels,  attended  by  the  lewd  minifters  of  his  plea- 
fures,  attempting  the  lives  of  filch  as  oppofed  him, 
and  frequently  endangering  his  own.  In  imitation  of 
the  emperor’s  example,  numbers  of  profligate  young 
rren  infefted  the  flreets  likewife ;  fo  that  every  night 
the  city  was  filled  with  tumult  and  diforder.  How¬ 
ever,  the  people  bore  all  thefe  levities,  which  they  af- 
cribed  to  the  emperor’s  youth,  with  patience,  having 
ocealion  every  day  to  experience  his  liberality,  and  ba¬ 
ying  alfo  been  gratified  by  the  abolition  of  many  of 
their  taxes.  The  provinces  alfo  were  no  way  affected 
by  thefe  riots  ;  for  except  difturbances  on  the  fide  of 
the  Parthians,  which  were  foon  fuppreffed,  they  enjoyed 
the  molt  perfect  tranquillity, 
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all  liberty  to  dire&  himfelf.  She  infinuated  the  dangerous  R  me. 
defigns  of  Agrippina  ;  and,  by  degrees,  accuftomed  ^y— ^ 

his  mind  to  refleft  on  parricide  without  horror.  His 
cruelties  againft  his  mother  began  rather  by  various  cir* 
cumilances  of  petty  malice  than  by  any  downright  in-* 
jury.  He  encouraged  feveral  perfons  to  teafe  her  with 
litigious  fuits ;  and  employed  fome  of  the  rneaneft  of 
the  people  to  fing  fatirical  fongs  againft  her,  under  her 
windows :  but,  at  laft,  finding  thefe  ineffe£tual  in 
breaking  her  fpirit,  lie  refolvcd  on  putting  her  to  death. 

His  firft  attempt  was  by  poilon  ;  but  this,  though  twice 
repeated,  proved  ineffectual,  as  lhe  had  fortified  her 
conftitntion  againft  it  by  antidotes.  This  failing,  a  (hip 
was  contrived  in  fo  artificial  a  manner  as  to  fall  to  pieces 
in  the  water ;  on  board  of  which  (he  was  invited  to  fail 
to  the  coafts  of  Calabria.  However,  this  plot  was  a  $ 
ineffectual  as  the  former  :  the  mariners,  not  being  ap*» 
prifed  of  the  fecret,  difturbed  each  other’s  Operations; 
fo  that  the  (hip  not  finking  as  readily  as  was  expected, 
Agrippina  found  means  to  continue  fwimming,  till  (Ire 
was  taken  up  by  fome  trading  veftcls  palling  that  way. 

Nero  finding  all  his  machinations  were  dilcovered,  re- 
folved  to  throw  oft*  the  malk,  and  put  her  openly  to 
death,  without  further  delay.  He  therefore  caufed  a 
report  to  be  fpread,  that  (he  had  confpired  againft  him, 
and  that  a  poniard  was  dropped  at  his  feet  by  one  who 
pretended  a  command  from  Agrippina  to  aftallinate 
him.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  applied  to  his  gover¬ 
nors  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  for  their  advice  how  to  act, 
and  their  afiiftance  in  ridding  him  of  his  fears.  Things 
were  now  come  to  fuch  a  crifis,  that  no  middle  way 
could  be  taken  ;  and  either  Nero  or  Agrippina  was  to 
fall.  Seneca,  therefore,  kept  a  profound  filence  ;  while 
Burrhus,  with  more  resolution,  refilled  to  be  perpetra¬ 
tor  of  fo  great  a  crime ;  alleging,  that  the  army  was 
entirely  devoted  to  all  the  descendants  of  Caefar,  and 
would  never  be  brought  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  any  of  his  family.  In  this  embarraffment, 

Anicetus,  the  contriver  of  the  (hip  above-mentioned* 
offered  his  fervices  ;  which  Nero  accepted  with  the 
greateft  joy,  crying  out,  “  That  then  was  the  firft  mo¬ 
ment  he  ever  found  himfelf  an  emperor.”  This  freed- 
man,  therefore,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  foldiers, 
furrou^ded  the  houfe  of  Agrippina,  and  then  forced 
open  the  doors.  The  executioners  having  difpatched  her  caufes\i# 
with  ieveral  wounds,  left  her  dead  on  the  couch,  and  mother  t 


on  wutu,  tiuumotner  to 

But  thole  fenfualities,  which,  for  the  firft:  four  years  went  to  inform  Nero  of  what  they  had  done.  Some  be  murder* 
of  his  reign,  produced  but  few  diforders,  iiUtlre  fifth  hiftorians  fay,  that  Nero  came  immediately  to  view  thecd* 
became  alarming.  He  firft  began  to  tranlgrefs,  the  body  ;  that  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  it  with,  pleafure, 
bounds  of  decency,  by  publicly  abandoning  Oi!avi'a,  and  ended  his  horrid  furvey,  by  coolly  obferving,  that 

he  never  thought  his  mother  had  been  fo  handfome.— 

However  this  be,  he  vindicated  bis  conduct  next  day 
to  the  fenate  ;  who  not  only  excufed,  but  applauded 
his  impiety. 

All  the  bounds  of  virtue  being  thus  broken  down>p0jf?°4ncj 
Nero  now  gave  a  loofe  to  his  appetites,  that  were  not  meamief3  of 
only  fordid  but  inhuman.  There  feemed  an  odd  con- Nero, 
trail  in  his  difpofition ;  for  while  he  praeftifed  cruelties 
which  were  fufticient  to  make  the  mind  (hudder  with 
horror,  he  was  fond  of  thofe  amufing  arts  that  foften 
and  refine  the  heart.  He  was  particularly  addicted,  even 
from  childhood,  to  mufic,  and  not  totally  ignorant  of 
poetry.  But  chariot-driving  wa's  his  favourite  purfuit.. 

He  never  miffed  the  circus,  when  chariot-races  were  to 
be  exhibited  there;  appearing  at  firit  privately,  and: 

x  fooa 


his  prefent  wife,  and  then  by  taking  Poppea,  the  wife 
of  his  favourite  Otho,  a  woman  more  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  than  her  viitues.  This  was  another  grating 
cireumftance  to  Agrippina,  who  vainly  ufed  all  her  in- 
tereft  to  difgrace  Poppea,  and  reinftate  herfelf  in  her 
foil’s  loft  favour.  Hiftorians  a flert,  that  (he  even  offer¬ 
ed  to  fatisfy  his  paffion  herfelf,  by  an  inceftuous  com¬ 
pliance  ;  and  that,  had  not  Seneca  interpofed,  the  fon 
would  have  joined  in  the  mother’s  crime.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  docs  not  feem  probable,  fince  we  find  Poppea  vic¬ 
torious,  foon  after,  in  the  contention  of  interefts  ;  and 
at  laft  impelling  Nero  to  parricide,  to  fatisfy  her  re¬ 
venge.  She  began  her  arts  by  urging  him  to  divorce 
Iiis  prefent  wife,  and  many  Herfelf :  fhe  reproached  him 
as  a  pupil,  who  wanted  not  only  power  over  others,  but 
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foon  after  publicly  ;  till  at  lad,  his  pafilon  increafing  by  carried  out. 
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indulgence,  he  was  not  content  with  being  merely  a 
fpe&ator,  but  refolved  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
performers.  His  governors,  however,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  redrain  this  perverted  ambition  ;  but  finding 
him  refolute,  they  inclofed  a  fpace  of  ground  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  firft  exhibited  only  to 
fome  chofen  fpedtators,  but  fhortly  after  invited  the 
whole  town.  The  praifes  of  his  Mattering  fubjedts  on¬ 
ly  Simulated  him  dill  more  to«4;befe  unbecoming  pur- 
fuits ;  fo  that  he  now  refolved  to  affume  a  new  ciiarac- 
ter,  and  to  appear  as  a  finger  upon  the  flage. 

His  paflion  for  mufic,  as  was  obferved,  was  no  lefs 
natural  to  him  than  the  former ;  but  as  it  was  lefs  man¬ 
ly,  fo  he  endeavoured  to  defend  it  by  the  example  of 
fome  of  the  nioft  celebrated  men,  who  pradlifed  it  with 
the  fame  fondnefs.  He  had  been  indrudled  in  the 
the  principles  of  this  art  from  his  childhood ;  and  up¬ 
on  his  advancement  to  the  empire,  he  had  put  himfelf 
under  the  mod  celebrated  matters.  He  patiently  fub- 
mitted  to  their  inftrndlions,  and  ufed  all  thofe  methods 
which  fingers  pradtife,  either  to  mend  the  voice,  or 
improve  its  volubility.  Yet,  notwithdanding  all  his 
afliduity,  his  voice  was  but  a  wretched  one,  being  both 
feeble  and  unpleafant.  However,  he  was  refolved  to 
produce  it  to  the  public,  fuch  as  it  was  ;  for  flattery, 
he  knew,  would  fupply  every  deficiency.  His  fird  pub¬ 
lic  appearance  was  at  games  of  his  own  inditution,  call¬ 
ed  yww/zfikr  ;  where  he  advanced  upon  the  ttage,  tuning 
his  indrument  to  his  voice  with  great  aopearance  of 
fkill.  A  group  of  tribunes  and  centurions  attended 
behind  him  ;  when  his  old  governor  Bunhus  dood  by 
his  hopeful  pupil,  with  indignation  in  his  countenance, 
and  praifes  on  his  lips. 

He  was  dedrous  alfo  of  becoming  a  poet  :  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  undergo  the  pain  of  dudy,  which  a 
proficiency  in  that  art  requiies  ;  he  was  dedrous  of  be¬ 
ing  a  poet  ready  made.  For  this  purpofe,  he  got  to¬ 
gether  feveral  perfons,  who  were  confidered  as  great  wits 
at  court,  though  but  very  little  known  as  fuch  to  the 
public.  Thefe  attended  him  with  verfes  which  they 
had  compofed  at  home,  or  which  they  blabbed  out  ex- 
temporaneoufly  ;  and  the  whole  of  their  compofitions 
being  tacked  together,  by  his  dire&ion,  was  called  a 
poem .  Nor  was  he  without  his  philofophers  alfo ;  he 
took  a  pleafnre  in  hearing  their  debates  after  fupper, 
but  he  heard  them  merely  for  his  amufement. 

Furmfhed  with  fuch  talent3  as  thefe  for  giving 
pleafure,  he  was  refolved  to  make  the  tour  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  and  give  the  mod  public  difplay  of  his  abilities 
wherever  he  came.  The  place  of  his  drd  exhibition, 
upon  leaving  Rome,  was  Naples.  The  crowds  there 
were  fo  great,  and  the  curiofity  of  the  people  fo  ear¬ 
ned  in  hearing  him,  that  they  did  not  perceive  an 
earthquake  that  happened  while  he  was  finging.  His 
defire  of  gaining  the  fuperiority  over  the  other  a&ors 
was  truly  ridiculous  :  he  made  interefl  with  his  judges, 
reviled  his  competitors,  formed  private  fa&ions  to  fup- 
port  him,  all  in  imitation  of  thofe  who  got  their  liveli¬ 
hood  upon  the  ftage.  While  he  continued  to  perform, 
no  man  was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  theatre,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever.  Some  were  fo  fatigued  with 
hearing  him,  that  they  leaped  privately  from  the  walls, 
or  pretended  to  fall  into  fainting  fits,  in  order  to  be 


Nay,  it  is  faid,  that  feveral  women  were 
delivered  in  the  theatre.  Soldiers  were  placed  in  feveral 
parts  to  obferve  the  looks  and  gedures  of  the  fpe&ators, 
eitlver  to  direct  them  where  to  point  their  applaufe,  or 
redrain  their  difpleafure.  An  old  fenator,  named  Vef- 
pajiatiy  afterwards  emperor,  happening  to  fall  afleep  up¬ 
on  one  of  thefe  occasions,  very  narrowly  efcaped  with 
his  life. 

After  being  fatigued  with  the  praifes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  Nero  refolved  upon  going  over  into  Greece, 
to  receive  new  theatrical  honours.  The  occafion  was 
this.  The  cities  of  Greece  had  made  a  law  to  fend  him 
the  crowns  from  all  the  games  ;  and  deputies  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  difpatched  with  this  (to  him)  important  em- 
bafly.  As  he  one  day  entertained  them  at  his  table  in 
the  mod  fumptuous  manner,  and  converfed  with  them 
with  the  utmott  familiarity,  they  intreated  to  hear  him 
ling.  Upon  his  complying,  the  artful  Greeks  tedified 
all  the  marks  of  eeflafy  and  rapture.  Applaufes  fo 
warm  were  peculiarly  pleafing  to  Nero  :  he  could  not 
refrain  from  crying  out,  That  the  Greeks  alone  were 
worthy  to  hear  him  ;  and  accordingly  prepared  without 
delay  to  go  into  Greece,  where  he  fpent  the  whole  year 
enfuing.  In  this  journey,  his  retinue  refembled  an  ar¬ 
my  in  number;  but  it  was  only  compofed  of  fingers, 
dancers,  taylors,  and  other  attendants  upon  the  theatre* 
He  pafled  over  all  Greece,  and  exhibited  at  all  their 
games,  which  he  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  one  year. 
At  the  Olympic  games  he  refolved  to  fhow  the  people 
fomething  extraordinary ;  wherefore,  he  drove  a  cha¬ 
riot  with  io  horfes  ;  but  being  unable  to  futtain  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  motion,  he  was  driven  from  his  feat.  The 
fpe&ators,  however,  gave  their  unanimous  applaufe,  and 
he  was  crowned  as  conqueror.  In  this  manner  lie  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  at  the  Ifthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemeam 
games.  The  Greeks  w  ere  not  fparing  of  their  crowns; 
he  obtained  1800  of  them.  An  unfortunate  finger 
happened  to  oppofe  him  on  one  of  thefe  occalions,  and 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  which,  it  appears, 
were  prodigious.  But  he  feems  to  have  been  a  better 
finger  than  a  politician  ;  for  Nero  ordered  him  to  be 
killed  on  the  fpot.  Upon  his  return  from  Greece,  he 
entered  Naples,  through  a  breach  in  die  walls  of  the 
city,  as  was  cudomary  w  ith  thofe  w  ho  were  conquerors 
in  the  Olympic  games.  But  all  the  fplendor  of  his  re¬ 
turn  was  referved  for  his  entry  into  Rome.  There  ‘he 
appeared  feated  in  the  chariot  of  Angudus,  drefled  in 
robes  of  purple,  and  crowned  with  wild  olivev  which 
w  as  the  Olympic  garland.  He  bore  in  his  hand  the  Py¬ 
thian  crown,  and  had  1100  more  carried  before  him. — 
Befide  him  fat  one  Diodorus,  a  mufician  ;  and  behind- 
liim  followed  a  band  of  lingers,  as  numerous  as  a  le¬ 
gion,  who  fung  in  honour  of  his  vi&ories.  The  fenate,, 
the  knights,  and  the  people,  attended  this  puerile  page¬ 
ant,  filling  the  air  with  their  acclamations.  The  whole 
city  was  illuminated,  every  dreet  fmoked  with  incenfe;* 
wherever  he  pafled,  vidtims  were  flain  ;  the  pavement* 
w'as  ftrewed  with*  faffron,  while  garlands  of  flowers, 
ribbons,  fowls,  and  patties,  (for  fo  wre  are  told),  were 
fhowered  down  upon  him  from  the  windows  as  he  pair¬ 
ed  along.  So  many  honours  only  inflamed  his  defires 
of  acquiring  new;  he  at  lad  began  to  takedeflons  in. 
wredlmg  ;  willing  to  imitate  Hercules  (in  drength,  as- 
he  had  rivalled  Apollo^  in  a&ivity.  He  alfo  caufed  a*. 
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lion  of  pafteboard  to  be  made  with  great  art, 

t - r—  which  he  undauntedly  appeared  in  the  theatre, 

llruck  it  down  with  a  blow  of  his  club. 

But  his  cruelties  even  outdid  all  his  other  extrava¬ 
gancies,  a  complete  Hit  of  which  would  exceed  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  prefent  article.  He  was  often  heard  to 
Obferve,  that  he  had  rather  be  hated  than  loved.  When 
-  one  happened  to  fay  in  his  prefence,  That  the  world 
305  might  be  burned  when  he  was  dead :  “  Nay,”  replied 
Burning  of  Nero,  “  let  it  be  burnt  while  I  am  alive.”  In  fad,  a 
Rome.  great  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  confumed  by  fire 
fhortly  after.  This  remarkable  conflagration  took  place 
in  the  nth  year  of  Nero's  reign.  The  fire  began 
among  certain  (hops,  in  which  were  kept  fuch  goods  as 
were  proper  to  feed  it ;  and  fpread  every  way  with  fuch 
amazing  rapidity,  that  its  havock  was  felt  111  diflant 
ftreets,  before  any  meafures  to  Hop  it  could  be  tried. 
Be  Tides  an  infinite  number  of  common  houfes,  all  the 
noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  all  the  (lately  palaces, 
temples,  porticoes,  with  goods,  riches,  furniture,  and 
merchandize,  to  an  immenfe  value,  were  devoured  by 
the  flames,  which  raged  firft  in  the  low  regions  of  the 
city,  and  then  mounted  to  the  higher  with  fuch  terrible 
violence  and  impetuofity,  as  to  fruftrate  all  relief.  The 
fhrieks  of  the  women,  the  various  efforts  of  fome  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fave  the  young  and  tender,  of  others  at¬ 
tempting  to  aflift  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  hurry  of 
fuch  as  drove  only  to  provide  for  themfelves,  occafion- 
ed  a  mutual  interruption  and  univerfal  confufion.  Many, 
while  they  chiefly  regarded  the  danger  that  purfued 
them  from  behind,  found  themfelves  fuddenly  involved 
in  the  flames  before  and  on  every  fide.  If  they  efcaped 
into  the  quarters  adjoining,  or  into  the  parts  quite  re¬ 
mote,  there  too  they  met  with  the  devouring  flames. 
At  lad,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor  where  to  feek 
fan&uary,  they  abandoned  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the 
open  fields.  Some,  out  of  defpair  for  the  lofs  of  their 
whole  fubdance,  others,  through  tendernefs  for  their 
children  and  relations,  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to 
fnatcli  from  the  flames,  differed  themfelves  to  perifh  in 
them,  though they  might  e*dily  have  found  means  to  efcape. 
No  man  dared  to  dop  the  progrefs  of  the  fire,  there  be* 
ing  many  who  had  no  other  bufinefs  but  to  prevent 
with  repeated  menaces  all  attempts  of  that  nature  ; 
nay,  fome  were,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  feen  to 
throw  lighted  fire-brands  into  the  houfes,  loudly  decla¬ 
ring  that  they  were  author ifed  fo  to  do  ;  but  whether 
this  was  only  a  device  to  plunder  more  freely,  or  in  rea¬ 
lity  they  had  fuch  orders,  was  never  certainly  known. 

Nero,  who  was  then  at  Antium,  did  not  offer  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city,  till  he  heard  that  the  flames  were  ad¬ 
vancing  to  his  palace,  which,  after  his  arrival,  was,  in 
fpite  of  all  oppofition,  burnt  down  to  the  ground, 
with  all  the  houfes  adjoining  to  it.  However,  Nero,  af- 
feiding  compaflion  for  the  multitude,  thus  vagabond 
and  bereft  of  their  dwellings,  laid  open  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  all  the  great  edifices  ere&ed  there  by  Agrip- 
pa,  and  even  his  own  gardens.  He  likewife  caufed  ta¬ 
bernacles  to  be  reared  in  hade  for  the  reception  of  the 
forlorn  populace  ;  from  Ofiia,  too,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  cities,  were  brought,  by  his  orders,  all  forts  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  necefl'aries,  and  the  price  of  corn  wras  confi- 
derably  leffened.  But  thefe  bounties,  however  generous 
•  and  popular,  were  bellowed  in  vain,  becanfe  a  report 
was  fpread  abroad,  that,  during  the  time  of  this  gene,* 
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againft  ral  conflagration,  he  mounted  his  domeftic  ftagi,  and  Rome, 
fung  the  deflru&ion  of  Troy,  comparing  the  prefent  — -r— *■ 
defolation  to  the  celebrated  calamities  of  antiquity.  At 
length,  on  the  fixth  day,  the  fury  of  the  flames  was 
flopped  at  the  foot  of  mount  Efquiline,  by  levelling 
with  the  ground  an  infinite  number  of  buildings ;  fo 
that  the  fire  found  nothing  to  encounter  but  the  open 
fields  and  empty  air. 

But  fcarce  had  the  late  alarm  ceafed,  when  the  fire 
broke  out  anew  with  frefh  rage,  but  in  places  more 
wide  and  fpacious  ;  whence  fewer  perfons  were  deftroy- 
ed,  but  more  temples  and  public  porticoes  were  over¬ 
thrown.  As  this  fecond  conflagration  broke  out  in  cer¬ 
tain  buildings  belonging  to  Tigellinus,  they  were  both 
generally  aferibed  to  Nero  ;  and  it  was  conjeftured, 
that,  by  deftroying  the  old  city,  he  aimed  at  the  glory 
of  building  a  new  one,  and  calling  it  by  his  name.  Of 
the  fourteen  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four 
remained  entire,  three  were  laid  in  afhes,  and,  in  the  fe- 
ven  others,  there  remained  here  and  there  a  few  houfes, 
miferably  (battered,  and  half  confumed.  Among  the 
many  ancient  and  fiately  edifices,  which  the  rage  of  the 
flames  utterly  confumed,  Tacitus  reckons  the  temple  de¬ 
dicated  by  Servius  Tullius  to  the  Moon  ;  the  temple 
and  great  altar  confecrated  by  Evander  to  Hercules  ; 
the  chapel  vowed  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stator ;  the 
court  of  Numa,  with  the  temple  of  Vefta,  and  in  it 
the  tutelar  gods  peculiar  to  the  R.omans.  In  the  fame 
fate  were  involved  the  ineftimable  treafures  acquired  by 
fo  many  vidlories,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  bell 
painters  and  fculptors  of  Greece,  and,  what  is  dill  more 
to  be  lamented,  the  ancient  writings  of  celebrated  au¬ 
thors,  till  then  preferved  perfectly  entire.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fire  began  the  fame  day  on  which  the 
Gauls,  having  formerly  taken  the  city,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground. 

Op  on  the  ruins  of  the  demolifhed  city,  Nero  found-  3?* 


ed  a  palace,  which  he  called  his  golden  houfe ;  though 
it  was  not  fo  much  admired  on  account  of  an  immenfe 
profufion  of  gold,  precious  ftones,  and  other  inefti¬ 
mable  ornaments,  as  for  its  vaft  extent,  containing  fpa¬ 
cious  fields,  large  wilderneffes,  artificial  lakes,  thick 
woods,  orchards,  vineyards,  hills,  groves,  &c.  The 
entrance  of  this  (lately  edifice  was  wide  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  coloffus,  reprefenting  Nero,  120  feet  high  :  the 
galleries,  which  confided  of  three  rows  of  tall  pillars* 
Were  each  a  full  mile  in  length  5  the  lakes  were  encom- 
paffed  with  magnificent  buildings,  in  the  manner  of  ci¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  woods  flocked  with  all  manner  of  wild 
beafts.  The  houfe  itfelf  was  tiled  with  gold  :  the  walls 
were  covered  with  the  fame  metal,  and  richly  adorned 
with  precious  ftones  and  mother-of-pearl,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  valued  above  gold :  the  timber-work  and  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  rooms  were  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory  :  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  banqueting-rooms  refembled  the  fir¬ 
mament  both  in  its  figure  and  motion,  turning  inceffant- 
ly  about  night  and  day,  and  (howering  all  forts  of 
fweet  waters.  When  this  magnificent  ftru&ure  was  fi- 
niftied,  Nero  approved  of  it  only  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that 
at  length  he  began  to  lodge  like  a  man.  Pliny  tell6  us,  that 
this  palace  extended  quite  round  the  city.  Nero,  it 
feems,  did  not  finifti  it ;  for  the  firft  order  Otho  figned 
was,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius,  for  fifty  millions  of  lefter- 
ces  to  be  employed  in  perfc&ing  the  golden  palace  which 
Nero  had  begun. 

The 
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The  projeXors  of  the  plan  were  Severus  and  Celer, 
two  bold  and  enterpriiing  men,  who  foon  after  put  the 
emperor  upon  a  (till  more  expeufive  and  arduous  under¬ 
taking,  name  y,  that  of  cutting  a  canal  through  hard 
rocks  and  deep  mountains,  from  the  lake  Avernus  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  160  miles  in  length,  and  of 
fuch  breadth  that  two  galleys  of  five  ranks  of  oars  might 
eafily  pafs  abreaft.  His  view  in  this  was  to  open  a 
communication  between  Rome  and  Campania,  free  from 
the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  fea ;  for,  this  very  year, 
a  great  number  of  veffels  laden  with  corn  were  finp- 
wrecked  at  Mifenum,  the  pilots  choofing  rather  to  ven¬ 
ture  out  in  a  violent  dorm,  than  not  to  arrive  at  the 
time  they  were  expeXed  by  Nero.  For  the  executing 
©f  this^reat  undertaking,  the  emperor  ordered  the  pri- 
foners  from  all  parts  to  be  tranfported  into  Italy  ;  and 
fuch  as  were  conviXed,  whatever  their  crimes  were,  to 
be  condemned  only  to  his  works.  Nero,  who  under¬ 
took  nothing  with  more  ardour  and  readinefs  than  what 
was  deemed  impofiible,  expended  incredible  films  in  this 
rafh  undertaking,  and  exerted  all  his  might  to  cut 
through  the  mountains  adjoining  to  the  lake  Avernus  ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  remove  by  art  the  obdacles  of  na¬ 
ture,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  drop  the  enterprife. 

The  ground  that  was  not  taken  up  by  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Nero’s  own  palace,  he  afligned  for  houfes, 
which  were  not  placed,  as  after  the  burning  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls,  at  random,  and  without  order ;  hut 
the  ftreets  were  laid  out  regularly,  fpacious  and  ftraight ; 
the  edifices  reftrained  to  a  certain  height,  perhaps  of 
70  feet,  according  to  the  plan  of  Auguftus  ;  the  courts 
were  widened  ;  and  to  all  the  great  houfes  which  (tood 
by  themfelves,  and  were  called  i/les,  large  porticoes 
were  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raife  at  his  own 
expence,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the  fquares 
about  them  clear  from  all  rubbifh.  He  likewife  promi- 
fed  rewards  according  to  every  man’s  rank  and  fub- 
flance  ;  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  performance  of  his 
promife,  on  condition  that  againft  that  day  their  feveral 
houfes  and  palaces  were  finifhed.  He  moreover  made 
the  following  wife  regulations  to  obviate  fuch  a  dreadful 
calamity  for  the  future  ;  to  wit,  That  the  new  buildings 
(hould  be  raifed  to  a  certain  height  without  timber  ; 
that  they  (hould  be  arched  with  (lone  from  the  quarries 
of  Gabii  and  Alba,  which  were  proof  againft  fire  ; 
that  over  the  common  fprings,  which  weie  diverted  by 
private  men  for  their  own  ufes,  overfeeers  (hould  be 
placed  to  prevent  that  abufe  5  that  every  citizen  (hould 
have  ready  in  his  houfe  fome  machine  proper  to  extin- 
guifh  the  fire  ;  that  no  wall  (hould  be  common  to  two 
houfes,  but  every  houfe  be  inclofed  within  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  walls,  &c.  Thus  the  city  in  a  fhort  time  rofe  out 
of  its  a (hes  with  new  luftre,  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  However,  fome  believed,  that  the  ancient  form 
was  more  conducing  to  health,  the  rays  of  the  fun  be¬ 
ing  hardly  felt  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
ftreets,  and  the  height  of  the  buildings,  whereas  now 
there  was  no  (belter  againft  the  fcorching  heat.  We 
are  told,  that  Nero  defigned  to  extend  the  walls  to  Of- 
tia,  and  to  bring  from  thence  by  a  canal  the  fea  into  the 
city. 

The  emperor  ufed  every  art  to  throw  the  odium  of 
this  conflagration  upon  the  Chriftians,  who  were  at 
that  time  gaining  ground  in  Rome,  Nothing  could 
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be  more  dreadful  than  the  perfecution  raifed  againft  them  Rome, 
upon  this  falfe  accufation,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
under  the  article  EccU/lajitcal  History.  Hitherto,  ho  v-  xh/conf  ' 
ever,  the  citizens  of  Rome  feemed  comparatively  ex-  raCy  Qf”  *** 
erupted  from  his  cruelties,  which  chiefly  fell  upon  (Iran-  Pifo. 
gers  and  his  neareft  connexions ;  but  a  confpiracy 


formed  againft  him  by  Pifo,  a  man  of  great  power  and 
integrity,  which  was  prematurely  difeovered,  opened  a 
new  train  of  fufpicions  that  deftroyed  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  in  Rome.  This  confpiracy,  in  which  fe* 
veral  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  were  concerned,  was 
firft  difeovered  by  the  indifereet  zeal  of  a  woman  named 
Epicharis,  w  ho,  by  fome  means  now  unknown,  had  been 
let  into  the  plot,  which  (he  revealed  to  Volufius,  a  tri¬ 
bune,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be  an  accomplice. 
Volufius,  inftead  of  coming  into  her  defign,  went  and 
difeovered  what  he  had  learned  to  Nero,  who  immedi- 
ately  put  Epicharis  in  prifon.  Soon  after,  a  freedman 
belonging  to  Scaenius,  one  of  the  accomplices,  made  a 
farther  difeovery.  The  confpirators  were  examined 
apart ;  and  as  their  teftiinonies  differed,  they  were  put 
to  the  torture.  Natalis  was  the  firft  who  made  a  con- 
fefiion  of  his  own  guilt  and  that  of  many  others.  Scae¬ 
nius  gave  a  lift  of  the  confpirators  ftill  more  ample. 
Lucan,  the  poet,  was  amongft  the  number  ;  and  he,  like 
the  reft,  in  order  to  fave  himlelf,  ftill  farther  enlarged 
the  catalogue,  naming,  among  others,  Attilla,  his  own 
mother.  Epicharis  was  now,  therefore,  again  called 
upon  and  put  to  the  torture;  but  her  fortitude  wa$> 
proof  againft  all  the  tyrant’s  cruelty  ;  neither  feourging 
nor  burning,  nor  all  the  malicious  methods  ufed  by  the 
executioners,  could  extort  the  fmalleft  confeflion.  She 
was  therefore  remanded  to  prifon,  with  orders  to  have 
her  tortures  renewed  the  day  following.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  (he  found  an  opportunity  of  iti angling  herfelf 
with  her  handkerchief,  by  hanging  it  againft  the  back 
of  her  chair.  On  the  difcoveiies  already  made,  Pifo, 
Lateranus,  Fennius  Rufus,  Subrius  Flavius,  Sulpicius 
Afper,  Veftinus  the  conful,  and  numberlefs  others,  were 
all  executed  without  mercy.  But  the  two  mod  re¬ 
markable  perfonages  who  fell  on  this  occafion  were  Se¬ 
neca  the  philofopher,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  who  was 
his  nephew.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  Se¬ 
neca  was  really  concerned  in  this  confpiracy  or  not— 
This  great  man  had  for  fome  time  perceived  the  out¬ 
rageous  conduX  of  his  pupil  5  and,  finding  himfelf  in¬ 
capable  of  controlling  his  favage  difpofition,  had  re¬ 
tired  from  court  into  folitude  and  privacy.  However, 
his  retreat  did  not  now  proteX  him  ;  for  Nero,  either 
having  real  teftimony  againft  him,  or  elfe  hating  him  . 
for  his  virtues,  fent  a  tribune  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
fufpeXed  as  an  accomplice,  and  foon  after  fent  him  an 
order  to  put  himfelf  to  death',  with  which  he  com¬ 
plied. 

In  this  manner  was  the  whole  city  filled  with  (laugh¬ 
ter,  and  frightful  in  dances  of  treachery;  No  mailer 
was  fecure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  (laves*  nor  even 
parents  from  the  bafer  attempts  of  their  children.  Not 
only  throughout  Rome,  but  the  whole  country  round, 
bodies  of  foldiers  were  feen  in  purfuit  of  the  fufpeXed 
and  the  guilty.  Whole  crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with 
chains  were  led  everv  day  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  to 
wait  their  fentence  from  the  tyrant’s  own  lips.  He  al¬ 
ways  prefided  at  the  torture  in  perfon,  attended  by  TL 
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’Home-  gellinus,  captain  of  the  guard,  who,  from  being  the 

- — v - '  moll  abandoned  man  in  Rome,  was  now  become  his 

principal  minifter  and  favourite. 

Nor  were  the  Roman  provinces  in  a  better  fituation 
than  the  capital  city.  The  example  of  the  tyrant 
leemed  to  influence  his  governors,  who  gave  inftances 
not  only  of  their  rapacity,  but  of  their  cruelty,  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  In  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Britons  revolted,  under  the  conduct  of  their  queen 
Boadicea*  ;  but  were  at  lad  fo  completely  defeated,  that 
ever  after,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans  among 
them,  they  loft  not  only  all  hopes,  but  even  all  delire  of 
freedom. 

A  war  alfo  was  carried  on  ngainfl  the  Parthians  for 
atfainft  the  the  greateft  part  of  this  reign,  conduced  by  Corbulo  ; 
Parthians,  wjlQj  after  many  fucceffes,  had  difpoffeffed  Tiridates, 
and  fettled  Tigranes  in  Armenia  in  his  room.  Tiri¬ 
dates,  however,  was  foon  after  reftored  by  an  invafion 
of  the  Parthians  into  that  country ;  but  being  once 
more  oppofed  by  Corbulo,  the  Romans  and  Parthians 
came  to  an  agreement,  that  Tiridates  fhould  continue 
to  govern  Armenia,  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  lay 
down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor’s  ftatue,  and 
receive  it  as  coming  from  him  ;  all  which  he  fhortly  af¬ 
ter  performed.  A  ceremony,  however,  which  Nero 
defired  to  have  repeated  to  his  perfon  ;  wherefore  by 
letters  and  promifes  he  invited  Tiridates  to  Rome, 
granting  him  the  moft  magnificent  fupplies  for  his  jour¬ 
ney.  Nero  attended  his  arrival  with  very  fumptuous 
preparations.  Pie  received  him  feated  011  a  throne,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  fenate  handing  round  him,  and  the 
whole  army  drawn  out  with  all  imaginable  fplendor.— 
Tiridates  afeended  the  throne  with  great  reverence  ;  and 
approaching  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  the 
*noft  abject  terms  acknowledged  himfelf  his  Have.  Nero 
raifed  him  up,  telling  him  with'  equal  arrogance,  that 
he  did  well,  and  that  by  his  fubmifiion  he  had  gained  a 
kingdom  which  his  anceftors  could  never  acquire  by 
their  arms.  He  then  placed  the  crown  on  his  head, 
and,  after  the  moft  coftly  ceremonies  and  entertainments, 
he  was  fent  back  bo  Armenia,  with  incredible  fums  of 
money  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  return. 

la  the  i2thyearof  this  emperor’s  reign,  the  Jews 
alfo  revolted,  having  been  feverely  oppreffed  by  the 
Roman  governor.  It  is  faid  that  Florus,  in  particular, 
was  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tyranny,  that  by  public 
proclamation  he  gave  permifiion  to  plunder  the  coun¬ 
try,  provided  he  received  half  the  fpoil.  Thefe  oppref- 
fions  drew  fuch  a  train  of  calamities  after  them,  that 
the  fufferings  of  all  other  nations  were  flight  in  compa- 
rifon  to  what  this  devoted  people  afterwards  endured,  as 
is  related  under  the  article  Jews.  In  the  mean  time, 
Nero  proceeded  in  his  cruelties  at  Rome  with  unabated 
feverity. 

The  valiant  Corbulo,  who  had  gained  fo  many  victo¬ 
ries  over  the  Parthians,  could  not  efcape  his  fury.  Nor 
did  the  emprefs  Poppaea  herfelf  efcape  ;  whom,  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  he  kicked  when  fhe  was  pregnant,  by 
which  fhe  mifearried  and  died.  At  laft  the  Romans  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  weary  of  fucli  a  monfter,  and  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  general  revolution  in  all  the  provinces. 

The  firft  appeared  in  Gaul,  under  Julius  Vindex, 
Vindex  in  who  commanded  the  legions  there,  and  publicly  proteft- 
Gauli  cd  againft  the  tyrannical  government  of  Nero.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  no  other  motive  for  this  revolt  than  that 
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of  freeing  the  world  from  an  oppreffor  ;  for  when  it  Rome, 
was  told  him  that  Nero  had  fet  a  reward  upon  his  head 
of  10,000,000  of  fefterces,  he  made  this  gallant  an- 
fwer,  “  Wiioever  brings  me  Nero’s  head,  fhall,  if  he 
pleafes,  have  mine.”  But  ftill  more  to  fhow  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  motives  of  private  ambition,  he 
proclaimed  Sergius  Galba  empenor,  and  invited  him 
to  join  in  the  revolt.  Galba,  who  was  at  that  time  go¬ 
vernor  of  Spain,  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  wifdom 
in  peace  and  his  courage  in  war.  But  as  all  talents 
under  corrupt  princes  are  dangerous,  he  for  fome  years 
had  feemed  willing  to  court  obfenrity,  giving  himfelf  up 
to  an  ina&ive  life,  and  avoiding  all  opportunities  of  fig- 
nalizing  his  valour.  He  now  therefore,  either  through 
the  caution  attending  old  age,  or  from  a  total  want  of 
ambition,  appeared  little  inclined  to  join  with  Vindex, 
and  continued  for  fome  time  to  deliberate  with  his  friends 
on  the  part  he  fhould  take. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  Nero,  who  had  been  apprifed  of 
the  proceedings  againft  him  in  Gaul,  appeared  totally 
regardlefs  of  the  danger,  privately  flattering  liimfelf  that 
the  fuppreflion  of  this  revolt  would  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  frefh  confirmations.  But  the  a&ual  revolt  of 
Galha,  the  news  of  which  arrived  foon  after,  affeCled  313 
him  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  reputation  of  that  An  \  of 
general  was  fucli,  that  from  the  moment  lie  declared 
againft  him,  Nero  confidered  himfelf  as  undone.  He 
received  the  account  as  he  was  at  fupper  ;  and  inftant- 
ly,  flruck  with  terror,  overturned  the  table  with  his 
foot,  breaking  two  cryftal  vales  of  immenfe  value.  He 
then  fell  into  a  fvvoon  ;  from  which  when  lie  recovered 
he  tore  his  clothes,  and  ftruck  his  head,  crying  out, 

“  that  he  was  utterly  undone.”  He  then  began  to  me¬ 
ditate  daughters  more  extend ve  than  he  yet  had  com¬ 
mitted.  He  refolved  to  maffacre  all  the  governors  of 
provinces,  to  deftroy  all  exiles,  and  to  murder  all  the 
Gauls  in  Rome,  as  a  puniihment  for  the  treachery  of 
their  countrymen.  In  fhort,  in  the  vvildnefs  of  his  rage, 
he  thought  of  poifoning  the  whole  fenate,  of  burning 
the  city,  and, turning  the  lions  kept  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  theatre  out  upon  the  people.  Tliefe  defigns  being 
impracticable,  he  refolved  at  laft  to  face  the  danger  in 
perfon.  But  his  very  preparations  ferved  to  mark  the 
infatuation  of  his  mind.  His  principal  care  was,  to 
provide  waggons  for  the  convenient  carriage  of  his  mu- 
fical  inftruments  ;  and  to  drefs  out  his  concubines  like 
Amazons,  with  whom  he  intended  to  face  the  enemy. 

He  alfo  made  a  refolution,  that  if  he  came  off  with  fafe- 
ty  and  empire,  he  would  appear  again  upon  the  theatre 
with  the  lute,  and  would  equip  himfelf  as  a  panto¬ 
mime. 

While  Nero  was  thus  frivoloufly  employed,  the  re¬ 
volt  became  general.  Not  only  the  armies  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  but  alfo  the  legions  in  Germany,  Africa,  and 
Lufitania,  declared  againft  him.  Virginius  Rufus  alone, 
who  commanded  an  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  for  a 
while  continued  in  fufpenfe  ;  during  which  his  forces, 
without  his  permifiion,  falling  upon  the  Gauls,  routed 
them  with  great  daughter,  and  Vindex  flew  himfelf. 

But  this  ill  fuccefs  no  way  advanced  the  interefts  of  Ne¬ 
ro  ;  he  was  fo  detefted  by  the  whole  empire,  that  he 
could  find  none  of  the  armies  faithful  to  him,  however 
they  might  dif agree  with  each  other.  He  therefore 
called  for  Locuftato  furnifh  him  with  poifon  ;  and,  thus  equation  of 
prepared  for  the  worft,  he  retired  to  the  Servilian  gar-  Nero. 

*  dens. 
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Slow*,  <len*f  with  a  refolurion  of  Hying  into  Egypt.  He  ac- 
cordingly  difpatched.the  freedmen,  in  which  he  had  the 
moil  confidence,  to  prepare  a  fleet  at  Oftia ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  founded,  in  perfon,  the  tribunes  and  cen¬ 
turions  of  the  guard,  to  know  if  they  were  willing  to 
fhare  his  fortunes.  But  they  all  excufed  themfelvec,  un¬ 
der  divers  pretexts.  One  of  them  had  the  boldnefs  to 
anfwer  him  by  part  of  a  line  from  Virgil ;  Ufque  adeone 
miferum  ejl  mor't  P  “  Is  death  then  fuch  a  misfortune  V9 
7'hus  deftitute  of  every  refource,  all  the  expedients  that 
cowardice,  revenge,  or  terror  could  produce,  took  place 
in  his  mind  by  turns.  He  at  one  time  refolved  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Parthians  ;  at  another,  to  deliver  iiim- 
felf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  infurgents  :  one  while,  he 
determined  to  mount  the  roflrum,  to  afk  pardon  for 
what  was  pail,  and  to  conclude  with  promifesof  amend 
inent  for  the  future.  With  thefe  gloomy  deliberations 
he  went  to  bed  ;  but  waking  about  midnight,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  his  guards  had  left  him.  The  prretorian 
foldiers,  in  fa&,  having  been  corrupted  by  their  com¬ 
mander,  had  retired  to  their  camp,  and  proclaimed 
Galba  emperor.  Nero  immediately  fent  for  his  friends 
to  deliberate  upon  his  prefent  exigence ;  but  his  friends 
alfo  forfook  him.  He  went  in  perfon  from  lioufe  to 
lioufe  ;  but  all  the  doors  were  fluit  againft  him,  and 
none  were  found  to  anfwer  his  inquiries.  While  he  was 
purfuing  this  inquiry,  his  very  domeftics  followed  the 
general  defetftion  ;  and  having  plundered  his  apartment, 
cfcaped  different  ways.  Being  now  reduced  to  defpe- 
ration,  he  defired  that  one  of  his  favourite  gladiators 
might  come  and  difpatch  him  :  but  even  in  this  requeff 
there  was  none  found  to  obey.  “  Alas!  (cried  he) 
have  I  neither  friend  nor  enemy  ?”  And  then  running 
defperately  forth,  he  feemed  refolved  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  Tiber.  But  juft  then  his  courage  beginningto 
fail  him,  he  made  a  fudden  ftop,  as  if  willing  to  recol¬ 
lect  his  reafon  ;  and  afked  for  fome  fecret  place,  where 
he  might  re-affume  his  courage,  and  meet  death  with 
becoming  fortitude.  In  this  diftrefs,  Phaon,  one  of 
bis  freedmen,  offered  him  his  country-houfe,  at  about 
four  miles  diftant,  wheie  he  might  for  forhe  time  re¬ 
main  concealed.  Nero  accepted  his  offer  ;  and,  half- 
dreffed  as  he  was,  with  his  head  covered,  and  hiding 
his  face  with  an  handkerchief,  he  mounted  on  horfeback, 
attended  by  four  of  his  domeftics,  of  whom  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Sporus  was  one.  His  journey,  though  quite  fhort, 
was  crowded  with  adventures.  Round  him  he  heard 
nothing  but  confufed  noifes  from  the  camp,  and  the 
cries  of  the  foldiers,  imprecating  a  thoufand  evils  upon 
his  head.  A  paffeiiger,  meeting  him  on  the  way,  cried, 
€t  There  go  men  in  purfuit  of  Nero.”  Another  afked 
him,  if  there  was  any  news  of  Nero  in  the  city  ?  His 
liOrfe  taking  fright  at  a  dead  body  that  lay  near  the 
road,  he  dropped  his  handkerchief ;  and  a  foldier  that 
was  near,  addreffed  him  by  name.  He  now  therefore 
quitted  his  horfe,  and  forfaking  the  highway,  entered  a 
thicket  that  led  towards  the  back  part  of  Phaon’s  houfe, 
through  which  he  crept,  making  the  beft  of  his  way 
among  the  reeds  and  brambles,  with  which  the  place 
was  overgrown.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  bick  part 
of  the  houfe,  while  he  was  waiting  till  there  fhould  be 
a  breach  made  in  the  wall,  he  took  up  fome  water  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands  from  a  pool  to  drink  ;  faying, 
4i  1  o  this  liquor  is  Nero  reduced.”  When  the  hole 
was  made  large  enough  to  admit  him,  he  crept  in  upon 
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all-fours,  and  took  a  fhort  repofe  upon  a  wretched  pal-  Rome, 
let,  that  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  Being  '“"'"V  lV 
preffed  by  hunger,  he  demanded  fome  what  to  eat :  they 
brought  him  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  which  he  refufed; 
but  he  drank  a  little  water.  During  this  interval,  the 
fenate  finding  the  praetorian  guards  had  taken  part  with 
Galba,  declared  him  emperor,  and  condemned  Nero  to 
die  more  ma jorum  ;  that  is,  “  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws,”  Thefe  dreadful  tidings  were  quick¬ 
ly  brought  by  one  of  Phaon’ s  fiaves  from  the  city, 
while  Nero  yet  continued  lingering  between  his  hopes 
and  his  fears.  When  he  was  told  of  the  refolution  of 
the  fenate  againft  him,  he  alked  the  meffenger  what  he 
meant  by  being  punifhed  “  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws  ?”  To  this  he  was  anfwered,  that  the 
criminal  was  to  be  flripped  naked,  his  head  was  to  be 
fixed  in  a  pillory,  and  in  that  pofture  he  was  to  be 
fcourged  to  death.  Nero  was  fo  terrified  at  this,  that 
he  feized  two  poniards  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  examining  their  points,  returned  them  to  their 
fheaths,  faying,  that  the  fatal  moment  was  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  However,  he  had  little  time  to  fpare  ;  for  the 
foldiers  who  had  been  fent  in  purfuit  of  him  were  juft 
then  approaching  the  houfe  :  wherefore  hearing  the 
found  of  the  horle’s  feet,  he  fet  a  dagger  to  his  throat, 
with  hich,  by  the  afiiftance  of  Epaphroditus,  hi3 
freedman  and  fecretary,  be  gave  himfelf  a  mortal  315 
wound.  He  was  not  quite  dead  when  one  of  the  cen-  ^1S  death# 
turions  entering  the  room,  and  pretending  he  came  to 
his  relief,  attempted  to  ftop  the  blood  with  his  cloak. 

Bat  Nero,  regarding  him  with  a  ftern  countenance, 
faid,  u  It  is  now  too  late.  Is  this  your  fidelity?”  — 

Upon  which,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  frightfully  flaring, 
he  expired,  in  the  3  2d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of 
his  reign.  316 

Galba  w>as  72  years  old  when  he  Was  declared  em  U»cafinef« 
peror,  and  was  then  in  Spain  with  his  legions.  How-^  j^e. 
ever,  lie  foon  found  that  his  being  raifed  to  the  throne  n;ng  cf  hi# 
was  but  an  inlet  to  new  difquietudes.  His  firft  embar- reign, 
raffment  arofe  from  a  diforder  in  his  own  army  ;  for 
upon  his  approaching  the  camp,  one  of  the  wings  of 
horfe  repenting  of  their  choice,  prepared  to  revolt,  and 
he  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
duty,  he  alfo  narrowly  efcaped  affaflination  from  fome 
fiaves,  who  were  prefented  to  him  by  one  of  Nero’s 
freedmen  with  that  intent.  The  death  of  Vindex  alfo 
ferved  to  add  not  a  little  to  his  difquietudes  ;  fo  that, 
upon  his  very  entrance  into  the  empire,  he  had  fome 
thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life.  But  hear¬ 
ing  from  Rome  that  Neio  was  dead,  and  the  empire 
transferred  to  him,  he  immediately  affumed  the  title  and 
enfigns  of  command.  In  his  journey  towards  Rom£ 
he  was  met  by  Rufus  Virginius,  who,  finding  the  fe¬ 
nate  had  decreed  him  the  government,  came  to  yield 
him  obedience.  This  general  hid  more  than  once  re¬ 
fufed  the  empire  himfelf,  which  was  offered  him  by  his 
foldiers  ;  alleging,  that  the  fenate  aJone  had  the  dif- 
pofal  of  it,  and  from  them  only  he  would  accept  the 
honour.  ^ 

Galba  having  been  brought  to  the  empire  by  means  Faults  in 
of  bis  army,  was  at  the  fame  time  willing  to  fupprefs^T 
their  power  to  commit  any  future  difturbance.  His  firft ni^rat‘°^* 
approach  to  Rome  was  attended  with  one  of  thofe  ri¬ 
gorous  ftrokes  of  juftice  which  ought  rather  to  be  de¬ 
nominated  cruelty  than  any  thing  elfe.  A  body  of  ma- 
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Rome,  riners,  whom  Nero  had  taken  from  the  oar  and  enlifted 
—-y-—'  among  the  legions,  went  to  meet  Galba,  three  miles’ 
from  the  city,  and  with  loud  importunities  demanded  a 
confirmation  of  what  his  predecefior  had  done  in  their 
favour.  Galba,  who  was  rigidly  attached  to  the  anci¬ 
ent  difcipline,  deferred ,  their  requeft  to  another  time. 
But  they,  confidering  this  delay  as  equivalent  to  an  ab- 
folute  denial,  infilled  in  a  very  difrefpe&ful  manner  ;  and 
fome  of  them  even  had  recourfe  to  arms :  whereupon  Gal¬ 
ba  ordered  a  body  of  horfe  attending  him  to  ride  in  among 
them,  and  thus  killed  7000  of  them  ;  but  not  content 
with  this  pnnilhment,  he  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be 
decimated.  Their  infolence  demanded  correction  ;  but 
fuch  extenfive  punilhments  deviated  into  cruelty.  His 
next  ftep  to  curb  the  infolence  of  the  foldiers,  was  his 
difcharging  the  German  cohort,  which  had  been  efta- 
blilhed  by  the  former  emperors  as  a  guard  to  their  per- 
fons.  Thofe  he  fent  home  to  their  own  country  unre¬ 
warded,  pretending  they  were  difaffected  to  his  perfon. 
He  feemed  to  have  two  other  objects  alfo  in  view  ; 
namely,  to  punilh  thofe  vices  which  had  come  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  height  in  the  lail  reign,  with  the  ftricteft  feveri- 
ty  ;  and  to  replenilh  the  exchequer,  which  had  been 
quite  drained  by  the  prodigality  of  his  predeceffors. 
But  thefe  attempts  only  brought  on  him  the  imputation 
of  feverity  and  avarice  ;  for  the  Hate  was  too  much  cor¬ 
rupted  to  admit  of  fuch  an  immediate  tranfition  from 
vice  to  virtue.  The  people  had  long  been  maintained 
in  lloth  and  luxury  by  the  prodigality  of  the  former  em¬ 
perors,  and  could  not  think  of  being  obliged  to  feek 
for  new  means  of  fubfillence,  and  to  retrench  their  fu- 
perfluities.  They  began,  therefore,  to  fatirize  the  old 
man,  and  turn  the  fimplicity  of  his  mariners  into  ridi¬ 
cule.  Among  the  marks  of  avarice  recorded  of  him, 
he  is  faid  to  have  groaned  upon  having  an  expenfive  foup 
ferved  up  to  his  table  ;  he  is  faid  to  have  prefented  to 
his  fteward,  for  his  fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans  ;  a  famous 
player  upon  the  flute,  named  Cinus,  having  greatly  de¬ 
lighted  him,  it  is  reported,  that  he  drew  out  his  purfe, 
and  gave  him  five-pence,  telling  him,  that  it  was  pri¬ 
vate  and  not  public  money.  By  fuch  ill-judged  fruga¬ 
lities,  at  fuch  a  time,  Galba  began  to  lofe  his  populari¬ 
ty  ;  and  he,  who  before  his  acceffion  was  efteemed  by 
all,  being  become  emperor,  was  confidered  with  ridicule 
and  contempt.  But  there  are  fome  circumftances  al¬ 
leged  againfl:  him,  lefs  equivocal  than  thofe  trifling  ones 
already  mentioned.  Shortly  after  his  coming  to  Rome, 
the  people  were  prefented  with  a  moll  grateful  fpectacle, 
which  was  that  of  Locufta,  Elins,  Policletus,  Petro- 
nius,  and  Petinus,  all  the  bloody1  mlnifters  of  Nero’s 
cruelty,  drawn  in  fetters  through  the  city,  and  public¬ 
ly  executed.  But  Tigellinus,  who  had  been  more  active 
than  all  the  reft,  was  not  there.  The  crafty  villain  had 
taken  care  for  his  own  fafety,  by  the  largenefs  of  his 
bribes  ;  and  though  the  people  cried  out  for  vengeance 
againfl:  him  at  the  theatre  and  at  the  circus,  yet  the 
emperor  granted  him  his  life  and  pardon.  Helotus 
the  eunuch,  alfo,  who  had  been  the  inftrument  of  poi- 
foning  Claudius,  efcaped,  and  owed  his  fafety  to  the 
proper  application  of  his  wealth.  Thus,  by  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  his  conduct,  he  became  defpicable  to  his  fub- 
jects.  At  one  time  (hewing  himfelf  fevere  and  frugal, 
at  another  remifs  and  prodigal ;  condemning  fome  il- 
luftrious  perfons  *  ithout  any  hearing,  and  pardoning 
others  though  guilty  ;  in  fhort>  nothing  was  done  but 


by  the  mediation  of  his  favourites  ;  all  oflfiees  were  ve-  &ome» 
nal,  and  all  punilhments  redeemable  by  money. 

Affairs  were  in  this  unfettled  pofture  at  Rome,  when 
the  provinces  were  yet  in  a  worfe  condition.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  army  in  Spain  in  choofing  an  emperor  in¬ 
duced  the  legions  in  the  other  parts  to  wifli  for  a  limi- 
lar  opportunity.  Accordingly,  many  {editions'  were 
kindled,  and  feveral  factions  promoted  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  but  particularly  in  Germany.  There 
were  then  in  that  province  two  Roman  armies ;  the 
one  which  had  lately  attempted  to  make  Rufus  Virgi- 
nius  emperor,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
which  was  commanded  by  his  lieutenant ;  the  other  < 

commanded  by  Vitellius,  who  long  had  an  ambition 
to  obtain  the  empire  for  himfelf.  The  former  of  thefe. 
armies  defpifing  their  prefent  general,  and  confidering 
themfelves  as  fufpe&ed  by  the  empefbr  for  having, 
been  the  laft  to  acknowledge  his  title,  refolved  now  to 
be  foremoft  in  denying  it.  Accordingly,  when  they 
were  fummoned  to  take  the  oaths  of  homage  and  fide¬ 
lity,  they  refufed  to  acknowledge  any  other  commands 
but  thofe  .of  the  fenate.  This  refufal  they  backed  by 
a  meffage  of  the  pnetorian  bands,  importing,  that  they 
were  refolved  riot  to  acquiefce  in  the  election  of  an  em¬ 
peror  created  in  Spain,  and  defiring  vthat  the  fenate 
fhould  proceed  to  a  new  choice. 

Galba  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  was  fen- 
fible,  that,  befides  his  age,  he  was  lefs  refpected  for 
want  of  an  heir.  He  refolved  therefore  to  put  what 
he  had  formerly  defigned  in  execution,  and  to  adopt 
fome  perfon  whofe  virtues  might  deferve  fuch  advance¬ 
ment,  and  protect  his  declining  age  from  danger.  His 
favourites  underftanding  his  determination,  inftantly 
refolved  to  give  him  an  heir  of  their  own  choofing  ;  fa 
that  there  arofe  a  great  contention  among  them  upon 
this  occafion.  Otho  made  warm  application  for  him* 
felf ;  alleging  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  em¬ 
peror,  as  being  the  firft  man  of  note  who  carne  to 
his  affiftance  when  he  had  declared  againfl:  Nero. 

However,  Galba,  being  fully  refolved  to  confult  the 
public  good  alone,  rejected  his  fuit ;  and  on  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed  ordered  Pifo  Lucinianus  to  attend  him.  The 
character  given  by  hiftorians  of  Pifo  is,  that  he  was 
every  way  worthy  of  the  honour  defigned  him.  He 
was  noway  related  to  Galba ;  and  had  no  other  inte- 
reft  but  merit  to  recommend  him  to  his  favour.  Taking 
this  youth  therefore  by  the  hand,  in  the  preferice  of 
his  fnends,  he  adopted  him  to  fucceed  in  the  empire, 
giving  him  the  moft  wholefome  leffons  for  guiding  his 
future  conduct.  Pifo’s  conduct  fhowed  that  he  was 
highly  deferving  this  diftinction  :  in  all  his  deportment 
there  appeared  fuch  modelly,  firmnefs,  and  equality  of 
mind,  as  befpoke  him  rather  capable  of  difcharging, 
than  ambitious  of  obtaining,  his  prefent  dignity.  .  But 
the  army  and  the  fenate  did  not  feem  equally  difinte- 
refted  upon  this  occafion  ;  they  had  been  folong  ufed  to 
‘bribery  and  corruption,  that  they  could  now  bear  no 
emperor  who  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  fatisfying  their 
avarice.  The  adoption  therefore  of  Pifo  was  but  cold¬ 
ly  received  ;  for  his  virtues  were  no  recommendation  in 
a  nation  of  univerfal  depravity.  318 

Otho  now  finding  his  hopes  of  adoption  wholly  fru-  Otho  de¬ 
ftrated,  and  ft  ill  further  ftimulated  by  the  immenfe  load  em* 
of  debt  which  he  had  contracted  by  his  riotous  way  of 
living,  refolved  upon  obtaining  the  empire  by  force, 
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Rome,  fince  lie  could  not  by  peaceable  fncceffion.  In  fa&, 
his  circumftances  were  fo  very  defperate,  that  he  was 
heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  equal  to  him  whether  he  fell 
by  his  enemies  in  the  field  or  by  his  creditors  in  the 
city.  He  therefore  railed  a  moderate  fum  of  money, 
by  felling  his  intereft  to  a  perfon  who  wanted  a  place  ; 
and  with  this  bribed  two  fubaltern  officers  in  the  prae¬ 
torian  bands,  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  largeffes  ^by 
promifes  and  plaufible  pretences.  Having  in  this  man¬ 
lier,  in  lefs  than  eight  "days,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
the  foldiers,  lie  dole  fecretly  from  the  emperor  while 
he  was  facrilicing  ;  and  affembling  the  foldiers,  in  a 
ihort  fpeech  urged  the  cruelties  and  avarice  of  Galba. 
Finding  thefe  his  invedfives  received  with  univerfal 
fliouts  by  the  whole  army,  he  entirely  threw  off  the 
mafic,  and  avowed  his  intentions  of  dethroning  him.. 
The  foldiers  being  ripe  for  fedition,  immediately  fe- 
conded  his  views:  taking  Otho  upon  their  fhoulders,  they 
inflantly  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  arid,  to  flrike  the 
citizens  with  terror,  carried  him  with  their  fvvords  drawn 
3x9  .  into  the  camp. 

fJalba  mar-  ,  Galba,  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed  of  the  re- 

<dered.  Volt  of  the  army,  feemed  utterly  confounded,  and  in 
-  want  of  fufficient  refolution  to  face  an  event  which  he 
fhould  have  long  forefeen.  In  this  manner  the  poor  old 
man  continued  wavering  and  doubtful  ;  till  at  laft,  be¬ 
ing  deluded  by  a  falfe  report  of  Otho’s  being  flain,  he 
rode  into  the  forum  in  complete  armour,  attended  by 
many  of  his  followers.  Juit  at  the  fame  inflant  a 
body  of  horfe  fent  from  the  camp  to  deftroy  him  en¬ 
tered  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  each  party  prepared 
for  the  encounter.  For  fome  time  hoftilities  were  fuf- 
pended  011  each  fide  ;  Galba,  confufed  and  irrefolate, 
and  his  antagonifls  flruck  with  horror-  at  the  bafenefs 
of  their  enterp rife.  At  length,  however,  finding  the 
emperor  in  fome  meafure  deferted  by  his  adherents, 
they  ruffied  in  upon  him,  trampling  under  foot  the 
crowds  of  people  that  then  filled  the  forum.  Galba  fee¬ 
ing  them  approach,  feemed  to  recolledl  all  his  former 
fortitude  ;  and  bending  his  head  for  ward,  bid  the  affaf- 
fins  flrike  it  off  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
This  was  quickly  performed  ;  and  his  head  being  fet 
upon  the  point  of  a  lance,  was  prefented  to  Otho,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  contemptuoufly  carried  round  the  camp ; 
his  body  remaining  expofed  in  the  flreets  till  it  was  bu¬ 
ried  by  one  of  his  flaves.  He  died  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  feven  months. 

No  fooner  was  Galba  thus  murdered,  than  the  fe- 
nate  and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp,  contend¬ 
ing  who  fhould  be  foremofl  in  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  new  emperor,  and  depreffing  the  cliaradler  of  him 
they  had  fo  unjuflly  deftroy ed.  Each  laboured  to  ex¬ 
cel  the  reft  in  his  inftances  of  homage  ;  and  the  lefs  his 
affe&ions  were  for  him,  the  more  did  he  indulge  all 
the  vehemence  of  exaggerated  praife.  Otho  finding 
himfelf  furrounded  by  congratulating  multitudes,  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  to  the  fenate,  where  he  received  the 
titles  ufually  given  to  the  emperors ;  and  from  thence 
returned  to  the  palace,  feemingly  refolved  to  reform  his 
life,  and  affume  manners  becoming  the  greatnefs  of  his 
Ration. 

He  began  his  reign  by  a  fignal  inftance  of  clemen¬ 
cy,  in  pardoning  Marius  Celfus,  who  had  been  highly 
favoured  by  Galba  ;  and  not  contented  with  barely  for¬ 
giving,  he  advanced  him  to  the  higheft  honours  j  af- 
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ferting,  that  u  fidelity  deferved  every  reward.”  This  Rome. 
a£l  of  clemency  was  followed  by  another  of  juftice,  ^  '  * 

equally  agreeable  to  the  people.  Tigellinus,  Nero’s  fa¬ 
vourite,  he  who  had  been  the  promoter  of  all  his  cruel¬ 
ties,  was  now  put  to  death  ;  and  all  fuch  as  had  been 
unjuflly  banifhed,  or  ftripped,  at  his  inftigation,  during 
Nero’s  reign,  were  reftored  to  their  country  and  for¬ 
tunes.  320 

In  the  mean  time,  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany  Vitellius 
having  been  purchafed  by  the  large  gifts  and  fpcciouslcvo^ts* 
promifes  of  Vitellius  their  general,  were  at  length  in¬ 
duced  to  proclaim  him  emperor  ;  and  regardlefs  of  the 
fenate,  declared  that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  ap¬ 
point  to  that  high  flation  with  the  cohorts  at  Rome. 

The  news  of  this  condudl  in  the  army  foon  fpread  con- 
flernation  throughout  Rome  ;  but  Otho  was  particu¬ 
larly  flruck  with  the  account,  as  being  apprehenfive 
that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  could 
decide  a  conteft  of  which  his  own  ambition  only  was 
the  caufe.  He  now  therefore  fought  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Vitellius;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  both 
fides  began  their  preparations  for  war.  News  being 
received  that  Vitellius  was  upon  his  march  to  Italy, 

Otho  departed  from  Rome  with  a  vafl  army  to  oppofe 
him.  But  though  he  was  very  powerful  with  regard 
to  numbers,  his  men,  being  little  ufed  to  war,  could 
not  be  relied  on.  He  feemed  by  his  behaviour  fen- 
fible  of  the  difproportion  of  his  forces  ;  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  tortured  with  frightful  dreams  and  the 
molt  uneafy  apprehenfions.  It  is  alfo  reported  by 
fome,  that  one  night  fetching  many  profound  figlis  in 
his  ileep,  his  fervants  ran  haftily  to  his  bed-fide,  and 
found  him  llretched  on  the  ground.  He  alleged  he 
had  feen  the  ghoft  of  Galba,  which  had,  in  a  threaten¬ 
ing  manner,  beat  and  puflied  him  from  the  bed ;  and 
he  afterwards  ufed  many  expiations  to  appeafe  it.  How¬ 
ever  this  be,  he  proceeded  with  a  great  fhow  of  cou« 
rage  till  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Brixellum,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Po,  where  he  remained,  fending  his  forces  before 
him  under  the  condudl  of  his  generals  Suetonius  and 
Celfus,  who  made  what  liafte  they  could  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.  The  army  of  Vitellius,  which  confifted 
of  70,000  men,  was  commanded  by  his  generals  Va- 
lens  and  Cecina,  he  himfelf  remaining  in  Gaul  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  up  the  reft  of  his  forces.  Thus  both  fides 
haflened  to  meet  each  other  with  fo  much  animofity 
and  precipitation,  that  three  confiderable  battles  were^ 
fought  in  the  fpace  of  three  days.  One  near  Placentia, 
another  near  Cremona,  and  a  third  at  a  place  called 
Cajlor ;  in  all  which  Otho  had  the  advantage.  But 
thefe  fucceffes  were  but  of  fhort  dived  continuance  ;  for 
Valens  and  Cecina,  who  had  hitherto  a&ed  feparately, 
joining  their  forces,  and  reinforcing  their  armies  with 
frefh  iupplies,  refolved  to  come  to  a  general  engage¬ 
ment.  Otlio,  who  by  this  time  had  joined  his  army  otho^de- 
at  a  little  village  called  Bedriacum>  finding  the  enemy,  feared  at 
notwithftanding  their  late  Ioffes,  inclined  to  come  to  a  Bedriacum- 
battle,  refolved  to  call  a  council  of  war  to  determine 
upon  the  proper  meafnres  to  be  taken.  His  generals 
were  of  opinion  to  protract  the  war  :  but  others,  whofe 
inexperience  had  given  them  confidence,  declared,  that 
nothing  but  a  battle  could  relieve  the  miferies  of  the 
flate  ;  protefling,  that  Fortune,  and  all  the  gods,  with 
the  divinity  of  the  emperor  himfelf,  favoured  the  de- 
iign,  and  would  undoubtedly  profper  the  enterprife. 
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In  this  advice  Otlio  acqulefced  ;  he  had  been  for  fome 
"  time  fo  uneafy  under  the  war,  that  he  feemed  willing 
to  exchange  fufpenfe  for  danger.  However,  he  was  fo 
furrounded  with  flatterers,  that  he  was  prohibited  from 
being  perfonally  prefent  in  the  engagement,  but  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  referve  himfeif  for  the  fortune  of  the 
empire,  and  wait  the  event  at  Brixellum.  The  affairs 
of  both  armies  being  thus  adjufted,  they  came  to  an 
engagement  at  Bedriacum  ;  where,  in  the  beginning, 
thole  on  the  fide  of  Otho  feemed  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage.  At  length,  the  fuperior  difcfpline  of  the  legions 
of  Vitellius  turned  the  fcale  of  vi&ory.  Otho’s  army 
fled  in  great  confufion  towards  Bedriacum,  being  pur- 
fued  with  a  miferable  daughter  all  the  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Otho  waited  for  the  news  of  the 
battle  with  great  impatience,  and  feemed  to  tax  his  mef- 
fengers  with  delay.  The  firfl:  account  of  his  defeat  was 
brought  him  by  a  common  foldier,  who  had  efcaped 
from"  the  field  of  battle.  However,  Otho,  who  was  ft  ill 
furrounded  by  flatterers,  was  delired  to  give  no  credit 
to  a  bafe  fugitive,  who  was  guilty  of  falfehood  only 
to  cover  his  own  cowardice.  The  foldier,  however,  ftill 
perfifled  in  the  veracity  of  his  report ;  and,  finding 
none  inclined  to  believe  him,  immediately  fell  upon  his 
fword,  and  expired  at  the  emperor’s  feet.  Otho  was 
fo  much  flruck  with  the  death  of  this  man,  that  lie 
cried  out,  that  he  would  caufe  the  ruin  of  no  more 
fuch  valiant  ^nd  worthy  foldiers,  but  would  end  the 
conteft  the  fhorteft  way  ;  and  therefore  having  exhort¬ 
ed  his  followers  to  fubmit  to  Vitellius,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  Otho  had  killed  him- 
felf,  than  all  the  foldiers  repaired  to -Virginias,  the 
commander  of  the  German  legions,  earneflly  intreating 
him  to  take  upon  him  the  reins  of  government ;  or  at 
lcaft,  intreating  his  mediation  with  the  generals  of  Vi¬ 
tellius  in  their  favour.  Upon  his  declining  their  requeft, 
Rubtius  Gallus,  a  perfon  of  confiderable  note,  under¬ 
took  their  embaffy  to  the  generals  of  the  conquering  ar¬ 
my  ;  and  foon  after  obtained  a  pardon  for  all  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Otho. 

Vitellius  was  immediately  after  declared  emperor  by 
the  fenate  ;  and  received  the  marks  of  diftin&ion  which 
were  now  accuflomed  to  follow  the  appointment  of  the 
ftrongefl  fide.  At  the  fame  time,  Italy  was  feverely 
diftreffed  by  the  foldiers,  who  committed  fuch  out¬ 
rages  as  exceeded  all  the  oppreflions  of  the  moil  calami¬ 
tous  war.  Vitellius,  who  was  yet  in  Gaul,  refolved,  be¬ 
fore  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  to  purfifh  the  praetorian  co¬ 
horts,  who  had  been  the  inftrnments  of  all  the  late  dif- 
*turbances  in  the  Hate.  He  therefore  caufcd  them  to 
be  difarmed,  and  deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of 
foldiers.  He  alfo  ordered  150  of  thofe  who  were  moll 
guilty  to  be  put  to  death. 

As  he  approached  towards  Rome,  he  paffed  through 
the  towns  with  all  imaginable  fplendor  ;  his  paffage  by 
water  was  in  painted  galleys,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  profufely  furnifhed  with  the  greateft  deli¬ 
cacies.  In  his  journey  there  was  neither  order  nor  difei- 
pline  among  his  foldiers  ;  they  plundered  wherever  they 
came  with  impunity ;  and  he  feemed  no  way  difpleafed 
with  the  licentioufnefs  of  their  behaviour. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  not 
as  a  place  he  came  to  govern  with  juftice,  but  as  a  town 
that  became  his  own  by  the  laws  of  conqueft.  He 


marched  through  the  tlreets  mounted  on  horfeback,  all  Rntnf. 
in  armour  ;  the  fenate  and  people  going  before  him,  as 
if  the  captives  of  his  late  vi&ory.  He  the  next  day 
made  the  fenate  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  magnified  his 
own  a&ions,  and  promifed  them  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tages  from  his  adminift ration.  He  then  harangued  the 
people,  who,  being  now  long  accuftomed  to  flatter  all 
in  authority,  highly  applauded  and  bleffed  their  new 
emperor.  #  '  $16 

In  the  mean  time,  his  foldiers  being  permitted  to  fa-  HJsfliame* 
tiate  themfelves  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  city,  grew  f  1  Kut- 
totally  unfit  for  war.  The  principal  affairs  of  the  ft  ate 
were  managed  by  the  low  eft  wretches.  Vitellius,  more 
abandoned  than  they,  gave  himfeif  up  to  ail  kinds  of 
luxury  and  profufenefs :  blit  gluttony  was  his  favourite 
vice,  lb  that  he  brought  himfeif  to  a  habit  of  vomit¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  renew  his  meals  at  pleafure.  His  en¬ 
tertainments,  though  feldom  at  his  own  coft,  were  pro- 
digioufiy  expenlive  ;  he  frequently  invited  himfeif  to 
the  tables  of  his  fubje&s,  breakfafting  with  one,  dining 
with  another,  and  fupping  with  a  third,  all  in  the  fame 
day.  The  moll  memorable  of  thefe  entertainment* 
was  that  made  for  him  by  his  brother  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome.  In  this  were  ferved  up  2000  feveral  dilhes  of 
fifh,  and  70CC  of  fowl,  of  the  molt  valuable  kinds. 

But  in  one  particular  difh  he  feemed  to  have  outdone 
all  the  former  profufion  of  the  molt  luxurious  Romans. 

This  difh,  which  was  of  fuch  magnitude  as  to  be  called 
the  Jhield  of  Minerva ,  was  filled  with  an  olio  made  from 
the  founds  of  the  fifli  called  fcarr't ,  the  brains  of  phea- 
fants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  moll  coflly 
birds,  and  the  fpawn  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Car¬ 
pathian  lea.  In  order  to  cook  this  difh  properly,  a  fur¬ 
nace  was  built  in  the  fields,  as  it  was  too  large  for  any 
kitchen  to  contain  it. 

In  this  manner  did  Vitellius  proceed  ;  fo  that  Jofe- 
plius  tells  us,  if  lie  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  empire 
would  not  have  been  futficient  to  have  maintained  his 
gluttony.  All  the  attendants  of  his  court  fought  ta 
raife  themfelves,  not  by  their  virtues  and  abilities,  but 
the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  entertainments.  This  pro¬ 
digality  produced  its  attendant,  want  j  and  that,  in  turn* 
gave  rife  to  cruelty. 

Thofe  who  had  formerly  been  his  affociates  were 
now  deftroyed  without  mercy.  Going  te  vifit  one  of 
them  in  a  violent  fever,  he  mingled  poifon  with  his 
water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  his  own  hands.  He 
never  pardoned  thofe  money-lenders  who  came  to  de¬ 
mand  payment  of  his  former  debts.  One  of  the  num¬ 
ber  coming  to  falute  him,  he  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  off  to  execution  ;  but  fhortly  after,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  be  brought  back,  wThen  all  his  attend¬ 
ants  thought  it  was  to  pardon  the  unhappy  creditor, 

Vitellius  gave  them  foon  to  underftood  that  it  was 
merely  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeding  his  eyes  with 
his  torments.  Having  condemned  another  to  death,  he 
executed  his  two  fons  with  him,  only  for  their  prefu¬ 
ming  to  intercede  for  their  father.  A  Roman  knight 
being  dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying  out  that 
he  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir,  Vitellius  demanded 
to  fee  the  will,  where  finding  himfeif  joint  heir  with 
another,  he  ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  legacy  without  a  partner. 

By  the  continuance  of  fuch  vices  and  cruelties  as 
thefe  he  became  odious  to  all  mankind,  and  the  aftro- 
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Jogers  began  to  prognoflicate  bis  ruin.  A  writing  was 
fet  up  in  the  forum  to  this  effeil  :  “  We,  in  the  name 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  give  Vitellius  warning  to  de¬ 
part  this  life  by  the  kalends  of  Odlober.”  Vitellius, 
oir  his  part,  received  this  information  with  terror,  and 
ordered  all  the  affrologers  to  bq  banifhed  from  R.ome. 
An  old  woman  having  foretold,  that  if  he  furvived  his 
mother,  he  fhould  reign  many  years  in  happintfs  and 
Security,  this  gave  him  a  delire  of  putting  her  to 
death  ;  which  he  did,  by  refuting  hetCfuftenance,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  her  health. 
But  he  foon  law  the  futility  of  relying  upon  fuck  vain 
prognostications ;  for  his  foldiers,  by  their  cruelty 
and  rapine,  having  become  infupportable  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Rome,  the  legions  of  the  Eaft,  who  had  at 
proclaimed  acquiefced  in  his  dominion,  began  to  revolt,  and 
fhortly  after  unauimoufly  refolved  to  make  Vefpatian  em¬ 
peror. 

Vefpafian,  who  was  appointed  commander  againfl 
the  rebellious  Jews,  had  reduced  molt  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  except  Jerufalem,  to  fubje&ion.  The  death  of 
Nero,  however,  had  at  firft  interrupted  the  progrefs 
of  his  arms,  and  the  fucceffton  of  Galba  gave  a  tempo¬ 
rary  check  to  his  conquefts,  as  he  was  obliged  to  fend 
his  fon  Titus  to  Rome,  to  receive  that  emperor’s  com¬ 
mands.  Titus,  however,  was  fo  long  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  that  he  received  news  of  Galba’s  death 
before  he  fet  fail.  He  then  refolved  to  continue  neuter 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Otho  and  Vitellius ;  and 
when  the  latter  prevailed,  lie  gave  him  his  homage 
with  reluctance.  But  being  delirous  of  acquiring  re¬ 
putation,  though  he  difliked  the  government,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  lay  fiege  to  Jerufalem,  and  actually  made 
preparations  for  that  great  undertaking,  when  he  was 
given  to  underhand  that  Vitellius  was  detefled  by  all 
ranks  in  the  empire.  Thefe  murmurings  increafed 
every  day,  while  Vefpatian  fecretly  endeavoured  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  difeontents  of  the  army.  By  thefe  means 
they  began  at  length  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him  as  the 
perfon  the  moll  capable  and  willing  to  terminate  the 
miferies  of  his  country,  and  put  a  period  to  the  inju¬ 
ries  it  fuffered.  Not  only  the  legions  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  but  thofe  in  Maelia  and  Pannonia,  came  to  the 
fame  refolution,  fo  that  they  declared  themfelves  for 
Vefpatian.  He  was  alfo  without  his  own  confent  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  the  army  there  con¬ 
firming  it  with  extraordinary  applaufe,  and  paying 
their  accuftomed  homage.  Still,  however,  Vefpafian 
feemed  to  decline  the  honour  done  him ;  till  at  length 
his  foldiers  compelled  him,  with  their  threats  of,  imme¬ 
diate  death,  to  accept  a  title  which,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  he  wifhed  to  enjoy.  He  now,  therefore,  called  a 
council  of  war :  where  it  was  refolved,  that  his  fon  Ti¬ 
tus  fhould  carry  on  the  war  againfl  the  Jews  ;  and  that 
Mutianus,  one  of  his  generals,  fhould,  with  the  greatefl 
part  of  his  legions,  enter  Italy  ;  while  Vefpatian  himfelf 
fhould  levy  forces  in  all  parts  of  the  caft,  in  order  to 
reinforce  them  in  cafe  of  neceflity. 

During  thefe  preparations,  Vitellius,  though  buried  in 
floth  and  luxury,  was  refolved  to  make  an  effort  to  de¬ 
fend  the  empire  ;  wherefore  his  chief  commanders, 
Valens  and  Cecina,  were  ordered  to  make  all  poftible 
preparations  to  refill  the  invaders.  The  firlt  army  that 
entered  Italy  with  an  hollile  intention  was  under  the 
command  of  Antonius  Primus,  who  was  met  by  Ce- 
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cilia  near  Cremona.  A  battle  was  exp$*£ted  to  enfue  ; 
but  a  negociation  taking  place,  Cecina  was  prevailed 
upon  to  change  tides,  and  declare  for  Vefpafian.  His 
army,  however,  quickly  repented  of  what  they  had 
doi;e  ;  and  imprifoning  their  general,  attacked  Anto¬ 
nius,  though  without  a  leader.  The  engagement  con-  Vitellius 
tinued  during  the  whole  night  :  in  the  morning,  after  a  defeated# 
fliort  repall,  both  armies  engaged  a  fecond  time  ;  when 
the  foldiers  of  Antonius  faluting  the  riting  fun,  accord¬ 
ing  to  cullom,  the  Vitellians  fuppoting  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  new  reinforcements,  betook  themfelves  to  flight, 
with  the  lofs  of  30,000  men.  Shortly  after,  freeing 
their  general  Cecina  from  prifon,  they  prevailed  upon 
him  to  intercede  with  the  conquerors  for  pardon  ;  which 
they  obtained,  though  not  without  the  moll  horrid  bar¬ 
barities  committed  upon  Cremona,  the  city  to  which 
they  had  retired  for  fh titer. 

When  Vitellius  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  bis 
army,  his  former  infolence  was  converted  into  an  ex¬ 
treme  of  timidity  and  irrefolution.  At  length  he  com¬ 
manded  Julius  Prifcus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  with 
fome  forces  that  were  in  readinefs,  to  guard  the  paifes 
of  the  Apennines,  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  march  to 
Rome  ;  referving  the  principal  body  of  his  army  to 
fecure  the  city,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Lucius.  But  being  perfuaded  to  repair  to  his  army  in 
perfon,  his  prefence  only  ferved  to  increafe  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  foldiers.  He  there  appeared  irrefolute, 
and  Hill  luxurious,  without  counfel  or  condudl,  igno¬ 
rant  of  war,  and  demanding  from  others  thofe  in- 
itru&ions  which  it  was  his  duty  to  give.  After  a  fhort 
continuance  in  the  camp,  and  underflanding  the  revolt 
of  his  fleet,  he  returned  once  more  to  Rome  :  but 
every  day  only  ferved  to  render  his  affairs  Hill  more 
defperate  ;  till  at  lafl  he  made  offers  to  Vefpatian  of 
retigning  the  empire,  provided  his  life  were  granted, 
and  a  fufficient  revenue  for  his  fupport.  In  order  to 
enforce  his  requefl,  he  iffued  from  his  palace  in  deep 
mourning,  with  all  his  domeftics  weeping  round  him. 

He  then  went  to  offer  the  fword  of  juflice  to  Cecilius, 
the  conful  ;  which  he  refuting,  the  abje£l  emperor 
prepared  to  lay  down  the  entigns  of  the  empire  in 
the  temple  of  Concord.  But  being  interrupted  by 
fome,  who  cried  out,  That  he  himfelf  was  Concord, 
he  refolved,  upon  fo  weak  an  encouragement,  ft  ill  to 
maintain  his  power,  and  immediately  prepared  for  his 
defence. 

During  this  fhi&uation  of  counfels,  one  Sabinus, 
who  had  advifed  Vitellius  to  retign,  perceiving  his  de¬ 
fperate  fituation,  refolved,  by  a  bold  ftep,  to  oblige 
Vefpafian,  and  accordingly  feized  upon  the  CapitoUxhe 
But  he  was  premature  in  his  attempt ;  for  the  foldiers  tol  burnt* 
of  Vitellius  attacked*him  with  great  fury,  and,  prevail¬ 
ing  by  their  numbers,  foon  laid  that  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  in  afhes.  During  this  dreadful  conflagration,  Vi¬ 
tellius  was  feafling  in  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  and  be¬ 
holding  all  the  horrors  of  the  affauit  with  great  fatis- 
faftion.  Sabinus  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fhortly  after 
executed  by  the  emperor’s  command.  Young  Domitian, 
his  nephew,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  efcaped  by 
flight,  in  the  habit  of  a  priefl ;  and  all  the  reft  who 
furvived  the  fire  were  put  to  the  fword. 

But  this  fuccefs  ferved  little  to  improve  the  affairs  of 
Vitellius.  He  vainly  fent  meffenger  after  meffenger  to 
bring  Vefpatiau’s  general,  Antonius,  to  a  composition. 

Tbi* 
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Rome.  This  commander  gave  no  anfwer  to  his  requefls,  but 
(till  continued  his  inarch  towards  Rome.  Being  arri¬ 
ved  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  forces  of  Vitellius 
330  were  refolved  upon  defending  it  to  the  utmofl  extre- 
Brcadfu!  mity.  It  was  attacked  on  three  fides  with  the  utmofl 
ijf’iarimi  fUIy  .  whiJe  the  army  within,  fallying  upon  the  befie- 
*ome.  gerS)  defended  it  with  equal  obflinacy.  The  battle  lait- 
ed  a  whole  day,  till  at  lafl  the  befieged  were  driven  into 
the  city,  and  a  dreadful  {laughter  made  of  them  in  all 
the  flreets,  which  they  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  citizens  flood  by,  looking  on  as 
both  Tides  fought ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  theatre, 
clapped  their  hands ;  at  one  time  encouraging  one  par¬ 
ty,  and  again  the  other.  As  either  turned -their  backs, 
the  citizens  would  then  fall  upon  them  in  their  places 
of  refuge,  and  fo  kill  and  plunder  them  without  mercy. 
But  what  was  dill  more  remarkable,  during  tliefe 
dreadful  daughters  both  within  and  without  the  city, 
the  people  would  not  be  prevented  from  celebrating 
one  of  their  riotous  feafls,  called  the  Saturnalia ;  fo 
that  at  one  time  might  have  been  feen  a  flrange  mix¬ 
ture  of  mirth  and  mifery,  of  cruelty  -and  lewdnefs  ;  in 
one  place,  buryings  and  daughters  ;  in  another,  drunk- 
ennefs  and  feafling  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of  a  ci¬ 
vil  war,  and  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  mod  abandon¬ 
ed  fecurity  ! 

During  this  complicated  feene  of  mifery,  Vitellius 
retired  privately  to  his  wife’s  houfe,  upon  mount  Aven- 
tine,  defigning  that  night  to  dy  to  the  army  com¬ 
manded  by  his  brother  at  Tarracina.  But,  quite  in¬ 
capable,  through  fear,  of  forming  any  refolution,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  returned  again  to  his  palace, 
now  void  and  defolate  ;  all  his  daves  forfaking  him  in 
his  diftrefs,  and  purpofely  avoiding  his  prefence.  There, 
after  wandering  for  fome  time  quite  difconfolate,  and 
fearing  the  face  of  every  creature  he  met,  he  hid  him¬ 
felf  in  an  obfeure  corner,  from  whence  he  was  foon  ta¬ 
ken  by  a  party  of  the  conquering  foldiers.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  willing  to  add  a  few  hours  more  to  his  miferable 
life,  he  begged  to  be  kept  in  prifon  till  the  arrival  of 
Vefpafian  ,at  Rome,  pretending  that  he  had  fecrets  of 
importance  to  difeover.  But  Ills  intreaties  were  vain  : 
the  foldiers  binding  his  hands  behind  him,  and  throw¬ 
ing  an  halter  round  his  neck,  led  him  along,  half  na¬ 
ked,  into  the  public  forum,  upbraiding  him,  as  they 
-proceeded,  with  all  thofe  bitter  reproaches  their  ma¬ 
lice  could  fuggefl,  or  his  own  cruelties  deferve.  They 
alfo  tied  his  hair  backwards,  as  was  ufual  with  the 
-molt  infamous  malefadtors,  and  held  the  point  of  a  fword 
under  his  chin,  to  prevent  his  hiding  his  face  from  the 
public.  Some  caft  dirt  and  filth  upon  him  as  he  paf- 
fed,  others  {truck  him  with  their  hands  ;  fome  ridiculed 
the  defeats  of  his  perfon,  his  red  fiery  face,  and  the  e- 
-normous  greatnefs  of  his  belly.  At  length,  being  come 
to  the  place  of  piinilhment,  they  killed  him  with  many 
blows  ;  and  then  dragging  the  dead  body  through  the 
flreets  with  an  hook,  they  threw  it,  with  all  pofiible  ig¬ 
nominy,  into  the  river  Tiber.  Such  was  tlie  miferable 
end  of  this  emperor,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  after 
33!  a  fhort  reign  of  eight  months  and  five  days. 

Drea Tful  Vitellius  being  dead,  the  conquering  army  purfued 
cru--  their  enemies  throughout  the  city,  while  neither  houfes 
by  third-  nor  teirP^s  afforded  refuge  to  the  fugitives.  The 
diets.  flreets  and  public  places  were  all  flrewed  with  dead, 
.each  man  lying  (lain  where  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 


overtaken  by  his  unmerciful  purfuers.  But  not  only  the  Rome, 
enemy  fuffered  in  this  manner,  but  many  of  the  citi-  r 
zens,  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  foldiers,  were  drag¬ 
ged  from  their  houfes,  and  killed  without  any  form  of 
trial.  The  heat  of  their  refentment  being  i'omewhat 
abated,  they  next  began  to  feek  for  plunder ;  and  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  fearching  for  the  enemy,  left  no  place 
without  marks  of  their  rage  or  rapacity.  Befides  the 
foldiers,  the  lower  rabble  joined  in  thefe  deteflable 
outrages  ;  fome  flaves  came  and  difeovered  the  riches 
of  their  mailers  ;  fome  were  detected  by  their  nearefl 
friends  ;  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  outcry  and  la¬ 
mentation  ;  infomuch,  that  the  former  ravages  of  Otho 
and  Vitellius  were  now  confidered  as  flight  evils  in  com- 
parifon. 

At  length,  however,  upon  the  arrival  of  Mutianus, 
general  to  Vefpafian,  thefe  (laughters  ceafed,  and  the 
flate  began  to  wear  the  appearance  of  former  tran-  ^ 
quillity.  Vefpafian  was  declared  emperor  by  the  una- Vefpafian 
nimous  confent  both  of  the  fenate  and  the  army;  and  Prociatnied 
dignified  with  all  thofe  titles,  which  now  followed  ra-^1^™10^ 
ther  the  power  than  the  merit  of  thofe  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  govern.  Meffengers  were  difpatched  to  him 
into  Egypt,  deiiring  his  return,  and  tellifying  the  ut- 
moll  defile  for  his  government.  However,  the  winter 
being  dangerous  for  failing,  he  deferred  his  voyage  to 
a  more  convenient  feafon.  Perhaps,  alfo,  the  diffen- 
fions  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  retarded  his  return  ^3 
to  Rome;  for  one  Claudius  Civilis,  in  Lower  Ger-  Revolt  of 
many,  excited  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  and  deftroyedCjaudiui 
the  Roman  garrifons,  which  were  placed  in  different  Civilis* 
parts  of  that  province.  But,  to  give  his  rebellion  an 
air  of  juftice,  he  caufed  his  army  to  fwear  allegiance  to 
Vefpafian,  until  he  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to 
throw  off  the  mafk.  When  he  thought  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful,  he  difcluimed  all  fubmiffion  to  tlie 
Roman  government ;  and  having  overcome  one  or  two 
of  the  lieutenants  of  the  empire,  and  being  joined  by 
fuch  of  the  Romans  as  refufed  obedience  to  the  new 
emperor,  he  boldly  advanced  to  give  Cerealis,  Vefpafi- 
an’s  general,  battle.  In  the  beginning  of  this  engage¬ 
ment,  he  feemed  fuccefsful,  breaking  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions,  and  putting  their  cavalry  to  flight.  But  at 
length  Cerealis  by  his  condudl  turned  the  fate  of  the 
day,  and  not  only  routed  the  enemy,  but  took  and  de- 
ffroyed  their  camp.  This  engagement,  however,  was 
not  decifive  ;  feveral  others  enfued  with  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs.  An  accommodation  at  length  took  place.  ,  Ci¬ 
vilis  obtained  peace  for  his  countrymen,  and  pardon  for 
himfelf ;  for  the  Roman  empire  was,  at  this  time,  fo 
torn  by  its  own  divifions,  that  the  barbarous  nations 
around  made  incurfions  with  impunity,  and  were  fure 
of  obtaining  peace  whenever  they  thought  proper  to 
demand  it.  ^34 

During  the  time  of  thefe  commotions  in  Germany,  Irruption 
the  Sarmatians,  a  barbarous  nation  in  the  north-eall  of  of  the  Sar- 
the  empire,  fuddenly  paffed  the  river  Ifer,  and  marched matians* 
into  the  Roman  dominions  with  fuch  celerity  and  fury, 
as  to  deftroy  feveral  garrifons,  and  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Fonteius  Agrippa.  However,  they  were 
driven  back  by  Rubrius  G  alius,  Vefpafian’s  lieutenant, 
into  their  native  forefls ;  where  feveral  attempts  were 
made  to  confine  them  by  garrifons  and  forts,  placed 
along  the  confines  of  their  country.  But  thefe  hardy 
nations,  having  once  found  the  way  into  the  empire, 

never 
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Rome,  never  after  defifted  from  invading  it  upon  every  oppor- 
S— v - '  tunity,  till  at  length  they  over-ran  and  deftroyed  it  en¬ 

tirely. 

Vefpafian  continued  fome  months  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  where  it  is  faid  he  cured  a  blind  and  a  lame 
man  by  touching  them.  Before  he  fet  out  for  Rome, 
he  gave  his  fon  Titus  the  command  of  the  army  that 

335  was  to  lay  liege  to  Jerufalem ;  while  he  himfelf  went 
Titus  fent  forward,  and  was  met  many  miles  from  Rome  by  all 
again  ft  Je,  the  fenate,  and  near  half  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  the 
ru  a  cm.  fincere{t  teftimonies  of  their  joy,  in  having  an  emperor 

of  fuch  great  and  experienced  virtues.  Nor  did  he  in 
the  lead  difappoint  their  expectations ;  being  equally  af- 
fiduous  in  rewarding  merit,  and  pardoning  his  adverfa- 
ries  ;  in  reforming  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  fet- 
ting  them  the  belt  example  in  his  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  Titus  carried  on  the  war  againft 
the  Jews  with  vigour,  which  ended  in  the  terrible  de- 
ftrudlion  of  the  city,  mentioned  under  the  article  Jews. 
After  which  his  foldiers  would  have  crowned  Titus  as 
conqueror ;  but  he  refufed  the  honour,  alleging  that  he 
was  only  an  inftrument  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  that 
manifeftly  declared  its  wrath  againft  the  Jews.  At 
Rome,  however,  all  mouths  were  filled  with  the  praifes 
©f  the  conqueror,  who  had  not  only  (bowed  himfelf  an 
excellent  general,  but  a  courageous  combatant :  his  re¬ 
turn,  therefore,  in  triumph,  which  he  did  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  was  marked  with  all  the  magnificence  and  joy  that 
was  in  the  power  of  men  to  exprefs.  All  things  that 
were  efteemed  valuable  or  beautiful  among  men  were 
brought  to  adorn  this  great  occafion.  Among  the  rich 
fpoils  were  expofed  vaft  quantities  of  gold  taken  out  of 
the  temple  ;  but  the  book  of  their  law  was  not  the 
leaft' remarkable  amongft  the  magnificent  profufion.  A 
triumphal  arch  was  ereCled  upon  this  occafion,  on  which 
were  deferibed  all  the  victories  of  Titus  over  the  Jews, 
which  remains  almoft  entire  to  this  very  day.  Vefpa¬ 
fian  likewife  built  a  temple  to  Peace,  wherein  were  de- 
pofited  moft  of  the  Jcwifti  fpoils ;  and  having  now  calm¬ 
ed  all  the  commotions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  he 
fhut  up  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  been  open  about 

336  five  or  fix  years. 

Various  a-  Vefpafian  having  thus  given  fecurity  and  peace  to 
fbrrnecfb  ^  emP^re>  refolved  to  correct  numberlefs  abides  which 
Vefjpafiarn  ^ad  grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his  predeceffors. 

To  effe&  this  with  greater  eafe,  he  joined  Titus  with 
him  in  the  confulfhip  and  tribunitial  power,  and  in  fome 
meafure  admitted  him  a  partner  in  all  the  higheft  offices 
of  the  ftate.  He  began  with  reftraining  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  army,  and  forcing  them  back  to  their  pri- 
ftine  difeipline.  He  abridged  the  proceffes  that  had 
beeiy carried  to  an  unreafonable  length  in  the  courts  of 
juftice.  He  took  care  to  rebuild  fuch  parts  of  the  city 
as  had  fuffered  in  the  late  commotions ;  particularly  the 
Capitol,  which  had  been  lately  burnt;  and  which  he 
now  reftored  to  more  than  former  magnificence.  He 
likewife  built  a  famous  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  to  this  day  an  evidence  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
The  other  ruinous  cities  of  the  empire  alfo  (hared  his 
paternal  care ;  he  improved  fuch  as  were  declining, 
adorned  others,  and  built  many  anew.  In  fuch  a£ts  as 
►  thefe  he  paffed  a  long  reign  of  clemency  and  modera¬ 

tion  ;  fo  that  it  is  faid,  no  man  fuffered  by  an  unjuft  or 
a  fevere  decree  during  his  adminiftration. 

Julius  Sabinus  feems  to  be  the  only  perfon  who  waj 


treated  with  greater  rigour  than  was  ufual  with  tins  Rome, 
emperor.  Sabinus  was  commander  of  a  fmall  army  in  * 
Gaul,  and  had  declared  himfelf  emperor  upon  the  death  v.vtPture9 
of  Vitellius.  However,  his  army  was  (hortly  after  over- and  d  th 
come  by  Vefpafian’s  general,  and  he  himfelf  compelled  j  diusSa- 
to  feek  fafety  by  flight.  He  for  fome  time  wandered  nnus* 
through  the  Roman  provinces,  without  being  difeover- 
ed:  but  finding  the  purfuit  every  day  become  clofer,  he 
was  obliged  to  hide  himfelf  in  a  cave  ;  in  which  h«  re¬ 
mained  concealed  for  no  lefs  than  nine  years,  attended 
all  the  time  by  his  faithful  wife  Empona,  who  provided 
provifions  for  him  by  day,  and  repaired  to  him  by 
night.  However,  (he  was  at  laft  difeevered  in  the 
performance  of  this  pious  office,  and  Sabinus  was  taken 
prifoner  and  carried  to  Rome.  Great  interceffion  was 
made  to  the  emperor  in  his  behalf:  Empona  herfelf  ap¬ 
pearing  with  her  two  children,  and  imploring  her  huf- 
band’s  pardon.  However,  neither  her  tears  nor  intrea¬ 
ties  could  prevail ;  Sabinus  had  been  too  dangerous  a 
rival  for  mercy  ;  fo  that,  though  (he  and  her  children 
were  fpared,  her  hulband  fuffered  by  the  executioner. 

But  this  feems  to  be  the  only  inftance  in  which  he  Clemency 
refented  paft  offences.  He  caufed  the  daughter  of  Vi-  *nd  good 
tellius,  his  avowed  enemy,  to  be  married  into  a  noble  quahtiea  o£ 
family,  and  he  himfelf  provided  her  a  fuitable  fortune.  em^e~ 
One  of  Nero’s  fervants  coming  to  beg  for  pardon  for 
having  once  rudely  thruft  him  out  of  the  palace,  and 
infulted  him  when  in  office,  Vefpafian  only  took  his 
revenge  by  ferving  him  juft  in  the  fame  manner.  When 
any  plots  or  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him,  he 
difdained  to  punifh  the  guilty,  faying,  That  they  de- 
ferved  rather  his  contempt  for  their  ignorance,  than  his 
refentment ;  as  they  feemed  to  envy  him  a  dignity  of 
v/hich  he  daily  experienced  the  uneafinefs.  His  libera¬ 
lity  towards  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  learning, 
was  not  lefs  than  his  clemency.  He  fettled  a  eonftant 
falary  of  100,000  fefterces  upon  the  teachers  of  rheto¬ 
ric.  He  was  particularly  favourable  to  Jofephus,  the 
Jewifh  hiftorian.  Quintilian  the  orator,  and  Pliny  the 
riaturalift,  flouriflied  in  his  reign,  and  were  highly  efteem¬ 
ed  by  him.  He  was  no  lefs  an  encourager  of  all  other 
excellencies  in  art ;  and  invited  the  greateft  mafters  and 
artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  making  them  con- 
fiderable  prefents,  as  he  found  occafion. 

Yet  all  his  numerous  a£ts  of  generofity  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  could  not  preferve  his  character  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  rapacity  and  avarice.  Pie  revived  many  obfo« 
lete  methods  of  taxation ;  and  even  bought  and  fold 
commodities  himfelf,  in  order  to  increafe  his  fortune. 

He  is  charged  with  advancing  the  moft  avaricious  go¬ 
vernors  to  the  provinces,  in  order  to  (hare  their  plunder 
on  their  return  to  Rome.  He  defeended  to  fome  very 
unufual  and  difhonourable  impofts,  even  to  the  laying 
a  tax  upon  urine.  When  his -fon  Titus  remonftrated 
againft  the  meannefs  of  fuch  a  tax,  Vefpafian  taking  a 
piece  of  money,  demanded  if  the  fmell  offended  him  ; 
and  then  added,  that  this  very  money  was  produced  by 
urine.  But  in  excufe  for  this,  we  muft  obferve,  that 
the  exchequer,  when  Vefpafian  came  to  the  throne, 
was  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  he  informed  the  fenate 
that  it  would  require  a  fupply  of  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  (of  our  money)  to  re-eftablifh  the  commonwealth* 

This  neceffity  muft  naturally  produce  more  numerous 
and  heavy  taxations  than  the  empire  had  hitherto  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  but  while  the  provinces  were  thus  obliged  ta 
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contribute  to  the  fupport  of  his  power,  he  took  every  tions  feemed  calculated  to  enfure. 
"  piecaution  to  provide  for  their  fafety  ;  fo  that  we  find 
but  two  infurredtions  in  this  reign. — In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena,  hold¬ 
ing  a  private  correfpondence  with  the  Parthians,  the 
declared  enemies  of  Rome,  was  taken  prifoner  in  Ci¬ 
licia,  by  Pyrrhus  the  governor,  and  fent  bound  to 
Rome.  But  Vefpafian  generoufly  prevented  all  ill 
treatment,  by  giving  him  a  refidence  at  Lacedaemon, 
and  allowing  him  a  revenue  fuitable  to  his  dignity. 

About  the  fame  time  alfo,  the  Alani,  a  barbarous 
people  inhabiting  along  the  river  Tanais,  abandoned 
their  barren  wilds,  and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Media. 

From  thence  palling  into  Armenia,  after  great  rava¬ 
ges,  they  overthrew  Tiridates,  the  king  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  with  prodigious  daughter.  Titus  was  at  length 
lent  to  chaftife  their  infolence :  but  the  barbarians  re¬ 
tired  at  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army,  loaded  with 
plunder;  being  compelled  to  wait  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  of  renewing  their  irruptions.  Thefe  in- 
curfions,  however,  were  but  a  tranfient  ftorm,  the  ef- 
fe&s  of  which  were  foon  repaired  by  the  emperor’s  mo¬ 
deration  and  afiiduity.  We  are  told,  that  he  now 
formed  and  eftabliflied  a  thoufand  nations,  which  had 
Scarcely  before  amounted  to  200.  No  provinces  in  the 
empire  lay  out  of  his  view  and  prote&ion.  He  had, 
during  his  whole  reign,  a  particular  regard  to  Britain  ; 
his  generals,  Petllius  Cerealis,  and  Julius  Frontinus, 
brought  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifiand  into  fubje£lion  ; 
and  Agricola,  who  fucceeded  foon  after,  completed 
what  they  had  begun.  See  England. 

In  this  r  anner,  having  reigned  10  years,  loved  by 
his  fubje&s,  and  deferving  their  afFe&ion,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  by  an  indifpofition  at  Campania,  which  he  at 
once  declared  would  be  fatal,  crying  out,  in  the  fpirit 
of  Paganifm,  **  Methinks  I  am  going  to  be  a  god.” 

Removing  from  thence  to  the  city,  and  afterwards  to  a 
country- feat  near  Reate,  he  was  there  taken  with  a  flux, 
which  brought  him  to  the  laft  extremity.  However, 
perceiving  his  end  approach,  and  juft  going  to  expire, 
he  cried  out,  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  (landing ; 
wherefore,  raffing  himfelf  upon  his  feet,  he  expired  in 
the  hands  of  thofe  that  fuftained  him. 

Titus  being  joyfully  received  as  emperor,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  flight  opposition  from  his  brother  Domitian, 
who  maintained  that  he  himfelf  was  appointed,  and  that 
Titus  had  falfified  the  will,  began  his  reign  with  every 
virtue  that  became  an  emperor  and  a  man.  During  the 
life  of  his  father  there  had  been  many  imputations 
againft  him ;  but  upon  his  exaltation  to  the  throne  he 
feemed  entirely  to  take  leave  of  his  former  vices,  and 
became  an  example  of  the  greateft  moderation  and  hu¬ 
manity.  He  had  long  loved  Berenice,  filler  to  Agrip. 
pa  king  of  J  udea,  a  woman  of  the  greateft  beauty  and 
allurements.  But  knowing  that  the  connexion  with 
her  was  entirely  difagreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome, 
he  fent  her  away,  notwithftandlng  their  n  utual  paftion 
and  the  many  arts  (he  ufed  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
refolutions.  He  next  difearded  all  thofe  who  had  been 
the  former  minifters  of  his  pleafures,  and  forbore  to 
countenance  the  companions  of  his  loofer  recreations, 
though  he  had  formerly  taken  great  pains  in  the  felec- 
tion.  This  moderation,  added  to  his  juftice  and  gene- 
yofity,  procured  him  the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
appellation  of  the  delight  of  mankind,  which  all  his  a c- 
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throne  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  father’s  popularity,  Y"** 
he  was  rcfolved  to  ufe  every  method  to  increafe  it.  He 
therefore  took  particular  care  to  punifh  all  informers, 
falfe  witnefles,  and  promoters  of  diffenfion,  condemning1 
them  to  be  fcourged  in  the  mod  public  ftreets,  next  to 
be  dragged  through  the  theatre,  and  then  to  be  banifh- 
ed  to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  empire,  and  fold  as 
(laves.  His  courtefy  and  readinefs  to  do  good  have 
been  celebrated  even  by  Chriftian  writers ;  his  principal 
rule  being,  never  to  fend  any  petitioner  diflatisfied  away. 

One  night,  recolle&ing  that  he  had  done  nothing  bene¬ 
ficial  to  mankind  the  day  preceding,  he  cried  out  among 
his  friends,  “  I  have  loft  a  day.”  A  fentence  too  re¬ 
markable  not  to  be  univerfally  known.  34** 

In  this  reign,  an  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvins  did  A  dread- 
confiderable  damage,  overwhelming  many  towns,  an^[UonC^iye# 
fending  its  afties  into  countries  more  than  100  miles  fuviu8# 
diftant.  Upon  this  '  emorable  occafion,  Pliny  the  na- 
turalift  loft  his  life  ;  for,  being  impelled  by  too  eager  a 
curiofity  to  obferve  the  eruption,  he  was  fuffocated  in 
the  flames  f.  There  happened  alfo  about  this  time  af  See  Vtjk* 
fire  at  Rome,  which  continued  three  days  and  nights  W. 
fucceflively,  which  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which 
io,o  o  men  were  buried  in  a  day.  The  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  repair  the  damage 
fuftained  by  the  public  ;  and,  with  refpedf  to  the  city, 
declared  that  he  would  take  the  whole  lofs  of  it  upon 
himfelf.  Thefe  difafters  were  in  fome  meafure  counter-  Agncola 
balanced  by  the  fucceffea  in  Britain,  under ‘Agricola,  civilizes 
This  excellent  general  having  been  fent  into  that  coun-tht 
try  towards  the  latter  end  of  Vefpafian ’s  reign,  fliowedtons* 
himfelf  equally  expert  iu  quelling  the  refra£lory,  and  ci¬ 
vilizing  thofe  who  had  formerly  fubmitted  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  power.  The  Or  devices,  or  inhabitants  of  North 
Wales,  were  the  firft  that  were  fubdued.  He  then  made 
a  defeent  upon  Mona,  or  the  ifland  of  Anglefea  ; 
which  furrendered  at  diferetion.  Having  thus  rendered 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  country,  he  took  every  me¬ 
thod  to  reftore  difeipline  to  his  own  army,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  fome  (hare  of  politenefs  among  thofe  whom  he 
had  conquered.  He  exhorted  them,  both  by  advice 
and  example,  to  build  temples,  theatres,  and  ftately 
houfes.  He  caufed  the  fons  of  their  nobility  to  be  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  liberal  arts  ;  he  had  them  taught  the 
Latin  language,  and  induced  them  to  imitate  the  Ro¬ 
man  modes  of  dreffing  and  living.  Thus,  by  degrees, 
this  barbarous  people  began  to  afliime  the  luxurious 
manners  of  their  conquerors,  and  in  time  even  outdid 
them  in  all  the  refinements  of  fenfual  pleafure.  Fot  the 
fuccefs  in  Britain,  Titus  was  fainted  emperor  the  15th 
time  ;  but  he  did  not  long  furvive  his  honours,  be¬ 
ing  feized  with  a  violent  fever  at  a  little  diftance  ^ 
from  Rome.  Perceiving  his  death  to  approach,  die?, 
he  declared,  that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life 
he  knew  but  of  one  adlion  which  he  repented  of ;  but 
that  a&ion  he  did  not  think  proper  to  exprefs.  Shortly 
after,  he  died  (not  without  fufpicion  of  treachery  from 
his  brother  Domitian,  who  had  long  wifhed  to  govern) 
in  the  41ft  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years 
two  months  and  twenty  days.  #  344 

The  love  which  all  ranks  of  people  bore  to  Titus,  Succeeded 
facilitated  the  eledion  of  his  brother  Domitian,  not- by  Domi* 
withftanding  the  ill  opinion  many  had  already  conceived  t!an. 
of  him.  Hi*  ambition  was  already  but  too  well 
a  known. 
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£.onic,  known,  and  his  pride  Toon  appeared  upon  his  coming, 
to  the  throne  ;  having  been  heard  to  declare,  that  he 
had  given  the  empire  to  his  father  and  brother,  and 
now  received  it  again  as  his  due. 

The  beginning  of  his* reign  was  univerfally  accept¬ 
able  to  the  people,  as  he  appeared  equally  remarkable 
for  his  clemency,  liberality,  and  juftice.  He  carried 
his  abhorrence  of  'cruelty  fo  far,  as  at  one  time  to  for¬ 
bid  the  facrificing  of  oxen.  His  liberality  was  fuch, 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  the  legacies  that  were  left 
him  by  fucli  as  had  children  of  tlieir  own.  His  juftice 
was  fuch,  that  he  would  fit  whole  days  and  reverfe  the 
partial  fentences  of  the  ordinary  judges.  He  appeared 
very  eareful  and  liberal  in  repairing  the  libraries  which 
had  been  burnt,  and  recovering  copies  of  fuch  books  as 
had  been  loft,  fending  on  purpofe  to  Alexandria  to 
tranferibe  them.  But  he  foon  began  to  (how  the  natu¬ 
ral  deformity  of  his  mind.  Inftead  of  cultivating  lite¬ 
rature,  as  his  father  and  brother  had  done,  he  neglected 
all  kinds  of  ftudy,  addicting  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
meaner  purfuits,  particularly  archery  and  gaming.  No 
emperor  before  him  entertained  the  people  with  fuch 
various  and  expenfive  fhows.  During  tliefe  diverfions 
he  diftributed  great  rewards ;  fitting  as  prefident  him¬ 
felf,  adorned  with  a  purple  robe  and  crown,  with  the 
priefts  of  Jupiter  and  the  college  of  Flavian  priefts  about 
him.  The  meannefs  of  his  occupations  in  folitude  were 
a  juft  contrail  to  his  exhibitions  in  public  oftentation. 
He  ufually  fpent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching 
flies,  and  flicking  them  through  with  a  bodkin  ;  fo  that 
one  of  his  fervants  being  afked  if  the  emperor  was  alone, 
he  anfwered,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  a  fly  to  bear 
him  company.  His  vices  feemed  every  day  to  increafe 
with  the  duration  of  his  reign  ;  and  as  he  thus  became 
more  odious  to  his  people,  all  their  murmurs  only  ferved 
to  add  ftrength  to  his  fufpicions,  and  malice  to  his 
cruelty.  His  ungrateful  treatment  of  Agricola  feemed 
the  firft  fymptom  of  his  natural  malevolence.  Domitian 
was  always  particularly  fond  of  obtaining  a  military  re¬ 
putation,  and  therefore  jealous  of  it  in  others.  He  had 
marched  fome  time  before  into  Gaul,  upon  a  pretended 
expedition  againft  the  Catti,  a  people  of  Germany  ; 
and,  without  ever  feeing  the  enemy,  refolved  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  upon  his  return  to  Rome.  For 
that  purpofe  he  purchafed  a  number  of  Haves,  whom  he 
drefled  in  German  habits  ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  mi- 
ferable  procefiion  entered  the  city,  amidft  the  apparent 
acclamations  and  concealed  contempt  of  all  his  fubjedls. 
The  fuccefles,  therefore,  of  Agricola  in  Britain  affect¬ 
ed  him  with  an  extreme  degree  of  envy.  This  admi¬ 
rable  general,  who  is  fcarce  mentioned  by  any  wri¬ 
ter  except  Tacitus,  purfued  the  advantages  which  lie 
had  already  obtained.  He  routed  the  Caledonians; 
overcame  Galgacus,  the  Britifh  chief,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men  ;  and  afterwards  fending  out  a  fleet  to  fcour 
^ cotm  the  coaft,  firft  difeovered  Great  Britain  to  be  an  ifland*. 
He  likewife  difeovered  and  fubdued  the  Orkneys,  and 
thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civilized  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  When  the  account  of  thefe  *  fuccefles 
was  brought  to  Domitian,  he  received  it  with  a  feeming 
pleature,  but  real  uneaftnefs.  He  thought  Agricola’s 
rifing  reputation  a  reproach  upon  his  own  ina&iyity ; 
and,  inftead  of  attempting  to  emulate,  he  refolved  to 
fupprefs  the  merit  of  his  fervices.  He  ordered  him, 
therefore,  the  external  marks  of  his  approbation,  and 
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took  care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  ftatues,  and  other 
honours,  fhould  be  decreed  him  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  removed  him  from  his  command,  under  a  pretence  of 
appointing  him  to  the  government  of  Syria.  By  thefe 
means,  Agricola  furrendered  up  his  government  to  Sa- 
luftius  Lucullus,  but  foon  found  that  Syria  was  other- 
wife  difpofed  of.  'Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  which 
was  privately  and  by  night,  he  was  coolly  received  by 
the  emperor  ;  and  dying  fome  time  after  in  retirement, 
it  was  fuppofed  by  fome  that  his  end  was  haftened  by 
Domitian’s  direction. 
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Domitian  foon  after  found  the  want  of  fo  experienced  Manybar- 
a  commander  in  the  many  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  barous  na- 
nations  that  furrounded  the  empire.  The  Sarmatians rions  in- 
in  Europe,  joined  with  thofe  in  Afia,  made  a  formi*  vat*e. the 
dable  invafion  ;  at  once  deftroying  a  whole  legion,  and^*511^ 
a  general  of  the  Reymans.  The  Dacians,  under  the 
conduft  ®f  Decebalus  their  king,  made  an  irruption, 
and  overthrew  the  Romans  in  feveral  engagements. 

Loffes  were  followed  by  loftes,  fo  that  every  feafon  be¬ 
came  memorable  for  fome  remarkable  overthrow.  At 
laft,  however,  the  ftate  making  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
its  internal  power,  the  barbarians  were  repelled,  partly 
by  force  and  partly  by  the  afliftance  of  money,  which 
only  ferved  to  enable  them  to  make  future  invaiions  to 
greater  advantage.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  enemy 
might  have  been  repelled,  Domitian  was  refolved  not 
to  lofe  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  returned  in  great 
fplendor  to  Rome;  and  not  contented  with  thus  tri¬ 
umphing  twi^e  without  a  vi&ory,  he  refolved  to  take 
the  furname  of  Germanicus ,  for  his  conqneft  over  a 
people  with  whom  he  never  contended. 

.  In  proportion  as  the  ridicule  increafed  againft  him, 
his  pride  feemed  every  day  to  demand  greater  homage. 

He  would  permit  his  ftatues  to  be  made  only  of  gold 
and  filver  ;  aflumed  to  himfelf  divine  honours  ;  and  or¬ 
dered  that  all  men  ffiould  treat  him  with  the  fame  ap¬ 
pellations  which  they  gave  to  the  divinity.  His  cruelty 
was  not  behind  his  arrogance;;  he  caufea  numbers  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  fenators  and  others  to  be  put  to 
death  upon  the  moft  trifling  pretences.  Saluftius  Lu¬ 
cullus,  his  lieutenant  in  Britain,  was  deflroyed  only  for 
having  given  his  own  name  to  a  new  fort  of  lances  of 
his  own  invention.  Junius  Rufticus  died  for  publifhing 
a  book,  in  which  he  commended  Thrafea  and  Prifcus, 
two  pliilofophers  who  qppofed  Vefpafian’s  coming  to 
the  throne. 

Such  cruelties  as  tliefe,  that  feem  almoft  without  3 
motive,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  re¬ 
bellion.  Lucius  Antonins,  governor  in  Upper  Ger¬ 
many,  knowing  how  much  the  emperor  was  detefted  at 
home,  aflumed  the  enfigns  of  imperial  dignity.  As  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  his  fuccefs  re¬ 
mained  long  doubtful ;  but  a  fudden  overflowing .-^f  the 
Rhine  dividing  his  army,  he  was  fet  upon  at  that  junc¬ 
ture  by  Normandus,  the  emperor's  general,  and  totally 
routed.  The  news  of  this  vidlory,  we  are  told,  was  347 
brought  to  Rome  b.y  Supernatural  means,  on  the  fame  ^r°nftrou» 
day  that  the  battle  was  fought.  Domitian  \s  fe verity 
was  greatly  increafed  by  this  fuccefs,  of  fliort  duration,  ror.^^ 

In  order  to  difeover  thofe  who  were  .accomplices  with 
the  adverfe  party,  lie.  invented  new  tortures,  fometimes 
cutting  off  4he  hands,  at  other  times  thrufting  fire  in¬ 
to  the  privities,  of  the  people  whom  he  fufpe&ed  of  be¬ 
ing  his  enemies.  During  thefe  cruelties,  he  aggravated 
3  H  their 
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their  guilt  by  hypocrify,  never  pronouncing  fentence  cruelty, 
without  a  preamble  full  of  gentlenefa  and  mercy.  He 
was  particularly  terrible  to  the  fenate  and  nobility,  the 
whole  body  of  whom  he  frequently  threatened  entirely 
to  extirpate.  At  one  time,  he  furrounded  the  fenate- 
houfe  with  his  troops,  to  the  great  confternation  of  the 
fenators.  At  another,  he  refolved  to  amufe  nimldt 
with  their  terrors  in  a  different  manner.  Having  in¬ 
vited  them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received  them 
aii  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  and  con- 
d u died  them  into  a  fpacious  hall,  hung  round  with  black, 
and  illuminated  by  a  few  melancholy  lamps,  that  dif- 
fufed  light  only  fufficient  to  (how  the  horrors  of  the 
place.  All  around  were  to  be  feen  nothing  but  coffins,  with 
the  names  of  each  of  the  fenators  written  upon  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  objedls  of'  terror,  and  mftruments 
of  execution.  While  the  company  beheld  all  the  pre¬ 
parations  with  file nt  agony,  feveral  men,  having  their 
bodies  blackened,  each  with  a  drawn  fword  in  one  hand 
and  a  flaming  torch  in  the  other,  entered  the  hall,  and 
danced  round  them.  After  fome  time,  when  the  guelts 
expected  nothing  lef*  than  inllant  death,  well  knowing 
Doniitian’s  capricious  cruelty,  the  doors  were  fet  open, 
and  one  of  the  fervants  came  to  inform  them,  that  the 
emperor  gave  all  the  company  leave  to  withdraw. 

Thefe  cruelties  were  rendered  Hill  more  odious  by 
his  luft  and  avarice.  Frequently  after  prefiding  at  an 
execution,  he  would  retire  with  the  lewdeft  proftitutes, 
and  ufe  the  fame  baths  which  they  did.  His  avarice, 
which  was  the  confequence  of  his  profufion,  knew  no 
bounds.  He  feized  upon  the  eftates  of  all  againft  whom 
he  could  find  the  fmalleft  pretenfions  ;  the  moil  trifling 
attion  or  word  againft  the  majefty  of  the  prince  was 
fufficient  to  ruin  the  poffelfor.  He  particularly  exacted 
large  films  from  the  rich  Jeyvs  ;  who  even  then  began  to 
pradtife  the  art  of  peculation,  for  which  they  are  at 
prefent  fo  remarkable.  Fie  was  excited  againlt  them, 
not  only  by  avarice,  but  by  jealoufy.  A  prophecy 
had  been  long  current  in  the  eaft,  that  a  perfon  from 
the  line  of  David  fliould  rule  the  world.  Whereupon, 
this  fufpicious  tyrant,  willing  to  evade  the  prediction, 
commanded  all  the  Jews  of  the  lineage  of  David  to  he 
diligently  fought  out,  and  put  to  death.  Two  Chiif- 
tians,  grandfons  of  St  Jude  the  apoftle,  of  that  line, 

•were  brought  before  him ;  but  finding  them  poor,  and 
no  way  ambitious  of  temporal  power,  he  difmilfed  them, 
confidering  them  as  objects  too  mean  for  his  jealoufy. 
However,  his  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians  was  more 
fevere  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceflors.  By  his 
letters  and  edifts  they  were  banilhed  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  tortures  of 
ingenious  cruelty.  The  predi&ions  of  Chaldeans  and 
aftrologers  alfo,  concerning  his  death,  gave  him  moft 
violent  apprehenfions,  and  kept  him  in  the  moft  tor¬ 
menting  difquietude.  As  he  approached  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  would  permit  no  criminal,  or  pri- 
foner,  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence,  till  they  were 
bound  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  injuring 
him  ;  and  he  generally  fecured  their  chains  in  his  own 
hands.  His  jealoufies  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  he 
ordered  the  gallery  in  which  he  walked  to  be  fet  round 
■with  a  pellucid  ftone,  which  ferved  as  a  mirror  to  refk£t 
the  perfons  of  all  fuch  as  approached  him  from  behind. 

Every  omen  and  prodigy  gave  him  frefh  anxiety. 

But  a  period  was  foon  to  be  put  to  this  monfteris 
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w  .  Among  the  number  of  tbofe  whom  he  atenee  R«»«. 
careffed  and  fufpected,  was  his  wife  Domitia,  whom 

A  confpi 


he  had  taken  from  Ailius  Lama,  her  former  hulband  349 


ut  ucivt  tftxxvki  — /x  compi* 

This  woman,  however,  was  become  obnoxious  to  him,  racy  form- 
for  having  placed  her  affections  upon  one  Paris,  a  ed  againft 
player;  and  he  refolved  to  difpatch  her,  with  feveral him* 
others  that  he  either  hated  or  fufpe&ed,  It  \yas  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  method  to  put  down  the  names  of  all  fuch  he 
intended  to  deftroy  in  his  tablets,  which  he  kept  about 
him  with  great  circumfpe&ion.  Domitia,  fortunately 
happening  to  get  a  light  of  them,  was  ftruck  at  finding 
her  own  name  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe  fated  to  deitruc- 
tion.  She  fhowed  the  fatal  lilt  to  bfarbanus  and 
tronius,  praefeHs  oi  the  praetorian  bands,  who  found 
themfelves  fet  down  ;  as  hkewife  to  Stephanas,  the 
comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  who  came  into  the  con- 
fpiracy  with  alacrity.  Parthenius  alfo,  the  chief  cham¬ 
berlain,  was  of  the  number.  Thefe,  after  many  con¬ 
futations,  determined  on  the  firft  opportunity  to  pu^ 
their  deiign  in  execution  ;  and  at  length  fixed  on  the 
1 8th  day  of  September  for  the  completion  of  their  at¬ 
tempt.  Domitian,  whofe  death  was  eyery  day  fore¬ 
told  by  the  attrologers,  who,  of  confequence,  muff  at 
laft  be  right  in  their  predi&ions,  was  in  fome  meafure 
apprehenlive  of  that  day ;  and  as  he  had  been  ever  ti¬ 
morous,  fo  he  was  now  more  particularly  upon  his 
guard.  He  had  fome  time  before  fecluded  himfelf  in 
the  mod  fecret  recedes  of  his  palace  ;  and  at  midnight 
was  fo  affrighted  as  to  leap  out  of  .his  bed,  inquiring 
of  his  attendants  what  hour  of  the  .night  it  was.  Upon 
their  falfely  affuring  him  that  it  was  an  hour  later  than 
that  which  he  was  taught  to  apprehend,  quite  tranf- 
ported,  as  if  all  danger  was  paft,  he  prepared  to  go  to 
the  bath.  Juff  then,  Parthenius  his  chamberlain  came 
to  inform  him  that  'Stephanns  the  comptroller  of  his 
houfehold  defired  to  fpeak  to  him  upon  an  affair  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  The  emperor  having  given  orders 
that  his  attendants  fhould  retire,  Stephanus  entered 
with  his  hand  in  a  fcarf,  which  he  had  worn  thus  for 
fome  days,  the  better  to  conceal  a  dagger,  as  none  were 
permitted  to  approach  the  emperor  except  unarmed.—- 
He  began  by  giving  information  of  a  pretended  confpi- 
racy,  and  exhibited  a  paper  in  which  the  particulars  350 
were  fpecified.  While  Domitian  was  reading  the  con-  He  is  mur* 
tents  with  an  eager  curiofity,  Stephanus  drew  his  dag-  deied, 
ger,  and  ffruck  him  in  the  groin.  The  wound  not  be¬ 
ing  mortal,  Domitian  caught  hold  of  the  affaffin,  and 
threw  him  upon  the  ground,  calling  out  for  affiftance. 

He  demanded  alfo  his  fword,  that  was  ufually  placed 
under  his  pillow  ;  and  a  boy  who  attended  in  the  apart-* 
ment  running  ta  fetch  it,  found  only  the  fcabbard,  for 
Parthenius  had  previoufly  removed  the  blade..  The 
ftjmggle  with  Stephanus  ilill  continued  ;  Domitian  ffill 
kept  him  under,  and  at  one  time  attempted  to  wreft  the 
dagger  from  his  hand,  at  another  to  tear  out  his  eyes 
with  his  fingers.  But  Parthenius,  with  his  freedman, 
a  gladiator,  and  two  fubaltern  officers,  now  coming  in, 
ran  all  furioufly  upon  the  emperor,  and  difpatched  him 
with  many  wounds.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  of  the 
officers  of  the  guard  being  alarmed,  came  to  his  affift¬ 
ance,  but  too  late  to  fave  him  ;  however,  they  flew 
Stephanns  on  the  fpot. 

When  it  was  publicly  known  that  Domitian  was 
flain,  the  joy  of  the  fenate  was  fo  great,  that  being  af- 
fembled  with  the  utmoft  hafte,  they  began  to  load  his 
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memory  with  every  reproach.  Hh  flatues  were  com-  however,  without  ns  enemies. 
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manded  to  be  taken  down ;  and  a  decree  was  made, 
that  all  bis  inferiptions  ftiould  be  erafed,  bis  name 
flruck  out  of  the  regifters  of  fame,  and  bis  funeral 
omitted.  The  people,  who  now  took  little  part  m  the 
affairs  of  government,  looked  on  bis  death  with  indif¬ 
ference  ;  the  foldiers  alone,  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
favours,  and  enriched  by  largeffes,  fincerely  regretted 
their  benefactor.  The  fenate,  therefore,  refolved  to 
provide  a  fueceffor  before  the  army  could  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  the  appointment  upon  themfelves  : 
and  Cocceius  Nerva  was  chofen  to  the  empiie  the  very 
day  on  which  the  tyrant  was  flam.  . 

Nerva  was  of  an  illuftrious  family,  as  mofl  fay,  by 
birth  a  Spaniard,  and  above  65  years  old  when  he  was 
called  to  the  throne.  He  was,  at  that .  time,  the 
moft  remarkable  man  in  Rome,  for  his  virtues,,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  refpeCt  to  the  laws  ;  and  he  owed  his  ex¬ 
altation  to  the  blamelefs  condud  of.  his  former  life. 
When  the  fenate  went  to  pay  him  their  fubmiflions,  he 
received  them  with  his  accuftomed  humility  ;  while 
Arius  Antonius,  his  moft  intimate  friend,  having  em¬ 
braced  him  with  great  familiarity,  congratulated  him 
on  his  accefiion  to  the  empire  :  and  indeed  no  emperor 
had  ever  (hewn  himfelf  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than 
Nerva ;  his  only  fault  being  that  he  was  too.  indulgent, 
and  often  made  a  prey  by  his  infidious  courtiers. 

However,  an  excels  of  indulgence  arid  humanity 
were  faults  that  Rome  could  eafily  pardon,  after  the 
cruelties  of  fuch  an  emperor  as  Domitian.  Being  long 


uu„W(Vl,  _ _  .w  _  Calpurnius  Craffus,  s 

with  fome  others,  formed  a  dangerous  confpiracy  to  de-  v  ’ 
ftroy  him  ;  but  Nerva  would  ufe  no  feverity :  he  refted 
fatisfied  with  banifhing  thofe  who  were  culpable,  though 
the  fenate  were  For  infliding  more  rigorous  punifhments. 

But  the  moft  dangerous  infurredion  againft  his  interefts 
was  from  the  praetorian  bands  ;  who,  headed  by  Cafpa- 
rius  Olianus,  inMed  upon  revenging  the  late  emperor’s 
death,  whole  memory  was  ftill  dear  to  them  from  his 
frequent  liberalities.  Nerva,  whofe  kindnefs  to  good 
men  rendered  him  ftill  more  obnoxious  to  the  vicious, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  this  infur¬ 
redion  ;  he  prefented  himfelf  to  the  mutinous  foldiers, 
and,  opening  his  bofom,  defired  them  to  ftrike  there, 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  fo  much  injuftice.  The  foldiers, 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonftrances  ;  but, 
feizing  upon  Petronius  and  Parthenius,  flew  them  in 
the  moft  ignominious  manner.  Not  content  with  this, 
they  even  compelled  the  emperor  to  approve  of  tlieir 
fedition,  and  to  make  a  fpecch  to  the  people,  in  which 
he  thanked  the  cohorts  for  their  fidelity.  So  difagree- 
able  a  conftraint  upon  the  emperor’s  inclinations  was, 
in  the  end,  attended  with  the  moft  happy  effeds,  as  it 
caufcd  the  adoption  of  Trajan  to  fucceed  him  in  the 354 
empire.  Nerva  perceived  that  in  tlie  prefent  turbulent  Trajan  as 
difpofition  of  the  times,  he  flood  in  need  of  an  afiiftant  his  lucccf- 
in  the  empire,  who  might  fhare  the  fatigues  of  govern- for. 
ment,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  licentious  in  awe.  For 
this  purpofe,  fetting  afide  all  liis  own  relations,  he  fix¬ 
ed  upon  Ulpius  Trajan,  an  utter  ftranger  to  his  family. 


cruelties  of  iuch  an  emperor  as  JJomitian.  r>emg  long  ^  r  ~  ™  0  c 

accuftomed  to  tyranny,  they  regarded  Nerva’s  gentle  who  was  then  governor  in  Upper  Germany,  to  fucceed 
veiffn  with  rapture,  and  even  gave  his  imbecility  the  him.  Having  put  his  determination  in  execution,  an 


name  of  benevolence. 


performed  the  accuftomed  folemnities,  he  inflantly  fent 
Solemnly  fwore  that  no 'Senator  of  Rome  Should  be  off  ambaSTadors  to  Cologne,  where  Trajan  then  resided, 
put  to  death  by  his  command,  during  his  reign,  though  intreating  his  affiftance  in  pumflinig  thofe  from  whom 
rliey  gave  ever  fo  juft  a  caufe.  He  conferred  great  fa-  he  had  received  fuch  an  mfult.  The  acoption  of  ms 


Upon  coming  to  the  throne,  he 
no  ienator  of  Rome  fhould  be 
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vours,  "and  bellowed  large  gifts,  upon  his  particular 
friends.  His  liberality  was  fo  extenfive,  that,  upon  his 
fir  A  promotion  to  the  empire,  he  was  conftrained  to  fell 
his  gold  and  filvCr  plate,  with  his  other  rich  moveables, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  liberalities.  He  releafed 
the  cities  of  the  empire  from  many  fevere  impofitions, 
which  had  been  laid  upon  them  by  Vefpafian  ;  took  off 
a  rigorous  tribute,  which  had  been  laid  upon  carriages; 
and  reftored  thofe  to  their  property  who  had  been  un- 
juftly  difpoffeffed  by  Domitian. 

During  his  fhort  reign  lie  made  feveral  good  laws. 
He  particularly  prohibited  the  caflration  of  male  chil¬ 
dren  ;  which  had  been  likewife  condemned  by  his  pre- 
deceflbr,  but  not  wholly  removed.  He  put  all  thofe 
flaves  to  death  who  had,  during  the  laft  reign,  inform¬ 
ed  againft  their  mafters.  He  permitted  no  ftatues  to 
be  ereded  to  honour  him,  and  converted  into  money 
fuch  of  Domitian’s  as  had  been  fpared  by  the  fenate. 
He  fold  many  rich  robes,  and  much  of  the  fplcndid 
furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  feveral  unrea¬ 
lizable  expenccs  at  court.  At  the  fame  time,  lie.  had 
io  little  regard  for  money,  that  when  Herodes  Atticus, 
one  of  his  fubjeds,  had  found  a  large,  treafure,  aAd 
wrote  to  the  emperor  how  to  difpofe  of  it,  he  received 
for  anfwer,  that  he  might  ufe  it ;  but  the  finder  ftill  in¬ 
forming  the  emperor  that  it  was  a  fortune  too  large  for 
a  private  perfon,  Nerva,  admiring  his  honefty,  wrote 
him  word,  that  then  he  might  abufe  it. 

A  life  of  fuch  gene roii ty  arid  mildnefs  was  not, 


admirable  man,  proved  fo  great  a  curb  to  the  iicenti- 
oufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  that  they  continued  in  perfect 
obedience  during  the  reft  of  tins  reign  ;  and  Caiparius 
being  fent  to  him,  was,  by  his  command,  either  bamfh- 
ed  or  put  to  death.  355 

The  adopting  Trajan  wa 5  the  laft  public  act  of^^°^ 
Nerva.  In  about  three  months  after,  having  put  him- 1 
felf  in  a  violent  paflion  with  one  Regulus  a  ienator,  he 
was  feized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  lhortly  after  died, 
after  a  fliort  reign  of  one  year  four  months  and  nine  days. 

He  was  the  firit  foreign  emperor  who  reigned  in  Rome, 
and  juflly  reputed  a  prince  of  great  geuerofity  and  mo¬ 
deration.  Fie  is  alfo  celebrated  for  his  wifdom,  though 
with  lefs  reafon,  the  greateft  inftance  he  gave  of  it,  du¬ 
ring  liis  reign,  being  in  the" choice  of  his  iucceflbr.  356 

Trajan’s  family  was  originally  from  Italy,  but  he  him-  Great  qua* 
felf  w'as  born  in  Seville  in  Spain.  He  very  early  ac-ljFe.s 
companied  liis  father,  who  was  a  general  of  the  Ro-  ra<ja 
mans,  in  his  expeditions  along  tlie  Euphrates  and  the 
Rhine  ;  and  while  yet  very  young,  acquired  a  confider- 
able  reputation  for  military  accomplifhments.  He 

enured  his  body  to  fatigue  ;  lie  made  long  marches  on 
foot  ;  and  laboured  to  acquire  all  that  (kill  in  war  which 
was  neceffary  for  . a  commander.  When  he  was  made  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  army  in  Lower  Germany,  which  was  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  employments  in  the  empire,  it 
made  no  alteration  in  his  manners  or  way  of  living  ; 
and  the  commander  was  feen  noway  differing  from  the 
private  tribune,  except  in  his  fuperior  wifdom  and  vir- 
3  H  2  tues. 
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Rome.  tues.  The  great  qualities  of  his  mind  were  accompa- 

— v - med  with,  all  the  advantages  of  perfon.  His  body  v/as 

majeftic  and  vigorous  ;  he  was  at  that  middle  time  of 
life  which  is  happily  tempered  with  the  warmth  of' youth 
and  the  caution,  of  age,  being  42  years  old.  To  thefe 
qualities  were  added,  a  modefty  that  Teemed  peculiar  to 
himfelf  alone  ;  fo  that  mankind  found  a  pleafure  in 
praifing  thofe  accomplifhment3  of  which  the  pofleffor 
feemed  no  way  confcious.  Upon  the  whole,  Trajan  is 
diftinguifhed  as  the  greateft  and  the  beit  emperor  of 
Rome.  Others  might  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and 
fome  might  have  been  his  rivals  in  clemency  and  good- 
nefs  ;  but  he  feems  the  only  prince  who  united  thefe 
talents  in  the  greateft  perfedlion,  and  who  appears  equal¬ 
ly  to  engage  our  admiration  and  our  regard.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  the  death  of  Nerva,:  he  prepared  to 
return  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  united 
intreaties  of  the  Hate.  He  therefore  began  his  march 
with  a  difcipline  that  was  for  a-long  time  unknown  in 
the  armies  of  the  empire.  The  countries  through 
which  he  patted  were  neither  ravaged,  nor  taxed,  and 
he  entered  the  city,  not  in.  a  triumphant  mctnner,  though 
he  had  deferved  it  often,  but  on  foot,  attended  by  the 
civil  officers  of  the  Hate,  and  followed  by  liis  foldiers,  who 
marched  filently  forward  with  modefty  and  refpedl.  It 
would  be  tedious  and  unneceflary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
this  good  monarch’s  labours  for  the  ftate.  His  application 
to  buiinefs,  his  moderation  to  his  enemies,  his  modefty  in 
exaltation,  his  liberality  to  the  deferving, and  his  frugality 
in  his  own  expences  ;  thefe  have  all  been  the  fubjedt  of 
panegyric  among  his  contemporaries,  and  they  continue 
to  be  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  Upon  giving  the 
prefect  of  the  pretorian  band  the  fword,  according  to 
cuftom,  he  made  ufe  of  this  remarkable  expreffion, 
“  Take*  this  fword  and  ufe  it,  if  I  have  merit,  for  me  ; 
if  otherwife,  againft  me.”  After  which  he  added, 
That  he  who  gave  laws  was  the  firft  who  was  bound  to 
obferve  them.  His  failings  were  his  love  of  women, 
which,  however,  never  hurried  h'im  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency ;  and  his  immoderate  paffion  for  war,  to 
which  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his  childhood.  The 
Iirft  war  he  was  engaged  in  after  his  coming  to  the 
throne  was  with  the  Dacians,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  had  committed  numberlefs  ravages  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  He  therefore  railed  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  and  with  great  expedition,  marched  into  thofe 
barbarous  countries,  where  he  was  vigoroufiy  oppofed 
by  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  who  for  a  long  time 
withftood  his  boldeft  efforts  ;  but  was  at  laft  entirely 
reduced,  and  his  kingdom  made  a  Roman,  province, 
See  Dacia.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  entered  the 
city  in  triumph;  and  the  rejoicings  for  his  vi&ories  lafted 
for  the  fpace  of  12Q  days. 

Having  thus  given  peace  and  profperity  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  Trajan  continued  his  reign,  loved,  honoured,  and 
almoft  adored,  by  his  fubje&s.  He  adprned  the  city 
with  public  buildings  ^  he  freed  it  from  fuch  men  as 
lived  by  their  vices  ;  he  entertained  perfons-  of  merit 
with  the  utmoft  familiarity  ;  and  fo  little  feared  his 
enemies,  that  he  could  fcarcely  be  induced  to  fuppofe 

He  'erfe  he  had  any. 

eutes  the  It  been  happy  for  this  great  prince’s  memory, 

Chriftians.  if  he  had  fhown  equal  clemency  to  all  his  fubjedls;  but, 
about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  perfuaded  to 


look  upon  the  Chriftians  with  a  fufpicious  eye.  The  Rome. - 
extreme  veneration  which  he  profefled  for  the  religion  — v — *+■■ 
of  the  empire,  fet  him  feduloufty  to  oppofe  every  inno¬ 
vation,  and  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  feemed  to  alarm- 
him.  A  law  had  for  fome  time  before  been  paffed,  in 
which  all  Heterise,  or  focieties  difienting  from  the  efta- 
hlifhed  religion,  were  confidered  as  illegal,  being  repu¬ 
ted  nurferies  of  impofture  and  fedition.  Under  the. 
fan&ion  of  this  law,  the  Chriftians'  were  perfecuted  in . 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  them  were 
put  to  death,,  as.  well  by  popular  tumults  as  by  edidls 
and  judicial  proceedings.  However,  the  persecution 
ceafed  after  fome  time  ;  for  the  emperor  having  advice 
from  Pliny,  the  pro-conful  in  Bithynia,  of  the  innocence 
and  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftians,  and  of  their  inoffeniive 
and  moral  way  of  living,  he  fufpended  their  punifhmente.  • 

But  a  total  flop  was  put  to  them  upon  Tiberianus  the 
governor  of  Paleftine’s  fending  him  word,  That  lie  was 
wearied  out  with  executing  the  laws  againft  the  Gali¬ 
leans,  who  crouded  to  execution  in  fuch  multitudes, 
that  he  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  Upon  this  in¬ 
formation,  the  emperor  gave  orders,  that  the  Chriftians 
fhould  not  be  fought  after ;  but  if  any  offered  them- 
felves,  that  they  fhouldlulfer.  In  this  manner  the  rage 
of  perfecution  ceafed,  and  the  emperor  found  leifure  to 
turn  the  force  of  his.  arms  againft  the  Armenians  and 
Parthians,  who  now  began  to  throw  off  all  fub million  * 
to  Rome. 

While  he  was  employed  in  thefe  wars,  there,  was  a  In  Purr  ec- 
d readful  infurredtion  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the-  em-tion  of  the 
pire*  This  wretched  people,  .ftill  infatuated,  and  everJews- 
expedling  fome  fignal  deliverer,.  took  the. advantage  of 
Trajan’s  abfence  in  the  eaftf  to  maflacre  all  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  whom  they  got  into  their  power,  without 
reludlance  or  mercy.  Tins  rebellion  firft  began  in  Cy- 
rene,  a  Roman  province  in  Africa,;  from  thence  the 
flame  extended  to  Egypt,  and  next  to  the  ifland  of  Cy¬ 
prus.  Thefe  places  they  in  a  manner  dispeopled  with  * 
ungovernable  fury.  Their  barbarities  were  fuch,  that 
they  eat  the  flefh  of  their  enemies,  wore  their  fkins,  ., 
fawed  them  afunder,  caft  them  to  wild  beads,  made  them 
kill  each  other,  and  ftudied  new  torments  by  which  to 
deftrov  them.  However,  thefe  cruelties  were  of  no 
long  duration :  the  governors  of  the  refpedlive  provinces 
making  head  againft  their  tumultuous  fury,  foon  treat¬ 
ed  them  with  a  retaliation  of  cruelty,  and  put  them  to 
death,  not  as  human  beings,  but  as  outrageous  pells 
to  fociety.  As  the  Jews  had  pradlifed  , their  cruelties 
in  Cyprus  particularly,  a  law  was  publicly  enadled,  by 
which  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Jew  to  fet  foot  on 
the  ifland. 

During  thefe  bloody  tranfadlions,  Trajan  was  pro-  SuccefT«  of 
fecuting  his  fucceffes  fir  the  eaft.  His  firft.  march  was  Trajan  in  ‘ 
into  Armenia,  the  king  of  which  country  had  difelaimed  the  eaft. 
all  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received  the  enfigns  of  roy¬ 
alty  and  dominion  from  the  monarch  of  Parthia.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  the  news  of  Trajan’s  expedition,  his  fears 
were  fo  great,  that  he  abandoned  his  country  to  the 
invaders ;.  while  the  greateft  part  of  his  governors  and 
nobility  came  fubmiffively  to  the  emperor,  acknow¬ 
ledging  themfelves  his  fubjedls,  and  making  him  the 
moil  coftly  prefents.  Having  in.  this  manner  taken 
pofieflion  of  the  whole  country,  and  gotten  the  king 
into  his  power,  he  marched  into  the  dominions  of  the 
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king  of  Parthia.  There  entering  the  opulent  kingdom 
""  J  of  Mefopotamia,  he  reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  province.  From  thence  he  went  again  It  the  Par- 
thians,  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  in 
this  manner  crofting  the  rivers,  and  conforming  to  all. 
the  feverities  of  difeipline  which  were  impofed  on  the 
rreaneft  folditr.*  ,  His  fucceffes  againft  the  Parthians 
were  great  and  'numerous.  He  conquered  Syria  and 
Glialdea,  and  took  the  famous  city  of  Babylon.  Here, 
attempting  to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  he  was  oppofed  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  rcfolved  to  flop  his  pafl’age :  but 
he  fecretly  caukd  boats  to  be  made  upon  the  adjoining 
mountains;  and  bringing  them  to  the  water  lide,  palled 
his  army  with  great  expedition,  not,  however,  without 
great  daughter  on  both  fides.  From  thence  he  tra- 
verfed  tradls  of  country  which  had  never  before  been 
invaded  by  a  Roman  army,  and  feemed  to  take  a  plea- 
fure  in  purfuing  the  fame  march  which  Alexander  the 
Great  had  formerly  marked  out  for  him.  Havinp- 
pafted  the  rapid  ftreams  of  the  Tigris,  he  advanced  to 
the  city  Cteliphon,  which  he  took,  and  opened  himfelf 
a  pafiage  into  Perfia,  where  lie  made  many  conquefts, 
that  were  rather  fplendid  than  ferviceable.  After  fub- 
duing  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Tigris,  he 
marched  fouthward  to  the  Perftan  gulph,  where  he  fub- 
dued  a  monarch  who  poftefled  a  confiderable  ifland 
made  by,  the  divided  dreams  of  that  river.  Here,  win¬ 
ter  coming  on,  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  the  great Jd 
part.of  his  army  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  He  therefore  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  pains  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  failing  down  the 
Perfian  gulph,  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering, 
even  to  the  Indies,  and  fubduing  a  part  of  them  to  the 
Roman  empire.  He  was  prevented  from  purfuing  fur¬ 
ther  conquefts  in  this  diftant  country,  both  by  the  re¬ 
volt  of  many  of  the  provinces  he  had  already  fubdued, 
and  by  the  fcarcity  of  provisions,  which  feemed  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  countries  he 
was  induced  to  invade.  The  inconveniences  of  increa- 
fmg  age  alfo  contributed  to  damp  the  ardour  of  this 
enterprife,  which  at  one  time  he  intended  to  purfue  to 
the  confines  of  the  earth.  Returning,  therefore,  along 
the  Perfian  gulph,  and  fending  the  fenate  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  nations,  he  had  conquered,  the  names 
of  which  alone  compofed  a  long  catalogue,  he  prepared 
to  punifti  thofe  countries  which  had  revolted  from  him. 
He  began  by  laying  the  famous  city  of  Edefia,  in  Me¬ 
fopotamia,  in  allies ;  and  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  not 
only  retook  all  thofe  places  which  had  before  acknow¬ 
ledged  fubje&ion,  but  conquered  many  other  provinces, 
fo  as  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  moft  fertile  king¬ 
doms  of  all  Afia.  In  this  train  of  fucceffes  he  fcarce 
met  with  a  repulfe,  except  before  the  city  Atra,  in  the* 
deferts  of  Arabia.  Wherefore  judging  that  this  was  a 
proper  time  for  bounding  his  conquefts,  he  refolved  to 
give  a  mailer  to  the  countries  he  had  fubdued.  With 
this  refolution  he  repaired.-  to  the  city  Cteliphon,  in 
Perfia  ;  and  there,  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  Par- 
thamafpates  king  of  Paithia,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his 
fubjedls.  He  eftablillied  another  king  alfo  over  the 
kingdom  of  Albania,  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  Then 
placing  governors  and  lieutenants  in  other  provinces, 
he  refolved  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  manner  than  any  of  his  predecefiors  had  done  be- 
iore  him.  He  accordingly  left  Adrian  general  of  all 
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his  forces  in  the  eaft ;  and  continued  his  journey  to-  Rome, 
wards  Rome,  where  the  moft  magnificent  preparations  — 
were  made  for  his  arrival.  However,  he  had  not  got 
farther  than  the  province  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found 
himfelf  too  weak  to  proceed  in  his  ufual  manner.  He 
therefore  caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  on  Ihip-board  to 
the  city  of  Seleucia,  where  he  died  of  the  apoplexy, 
having  been  attacked  by  that  diforder  once  before. 

During  the  time  of  his  indifpofition,  his  wife  Plotina 
conflantly  attended  near  him ;  and,  knowing  the  empe¬ 
ror  s  diflike  to  Adrian,  it  is  thought  forged  the  will, 
by  which  he  was  adopted  to  fucceed. 

Trajan  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  M  f6° 
of  nineteen  years  fix  months  and  fifteen  days.  Ho w.^d  kfuc 
highly  he  was  efteemed  by  his  fubjeds  appears  by  their  ceeded  by 
manner  of  blefiing  his  fuccefiors,  always  wifhing  them  Adrian, 
the  fortune  of  Auguftus,  and  the  goodnefs  of  Trajan. 

His  military  virtues,  however,  upon  which ‘he  chiefly 
valued  himfelf,  produced  no  real  advantages  to  his 
country ;  and  all  his  conquefts  difappeared^when  the 
power  was  withdrawn  that  enforced  them. 

Adrian  was  by  defeent  a  Spaniard,  and  his  anceftors 
were  of  the  fame  city  where  Trajan  was  born.  He  was 
nephew  to  Trajan,  and  married  to  Sabina  his  grand-niece. 

When  Trajan  was  adopted  to  the  empire,  Adrian  was  a 
tribune  of  the  army  in  Maefia,  and  was  fent  by  the  troops 
to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his  advancement.  How¬ 
ever,  his  brother-in-law,  who  defired  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  congratulating  Trajan  himfelf,  fupplied 
Adrian  with  a  carriage  that  broke  down  on  the  way. 

But  Adrian  was  refolved  to  lofe  no  time,  and  perform¬ 
ed  the  reft  of  the  journey  on  foot.  This  afiiduity  was  * 
very  pl.eafing  to  the  emperor ;  but  he  difliked  Adrian 
from  feveral  more  prevailing  motives.  His  kinfman 
was  expenlive,  and  involved  in  debt.  He  was,  befides, 
mconflant,  capricious,  and  apt  to  envy  another’s  repu¬ 
tation.  Tliefe  were  faults,  that,  in  Trajan’s  opinion,  - 
could  not  be  compenfated  either  by  his  learning  or  his 
talents.  His  great  Ml  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  philofophy  of  the  times,  were  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  Trajan,  who,  being  bred  himfelf  a  foldier, 
defired  to  have  a  military  man  to  fucceed  him.  For 
this  reafon  it  was  that  the  dying  emperor  would  by  no 
means  appoint  a  fucceffor ;  fearful,  perhaps,  of  injuring 
his  great  reputation,  by  adopting  a  perfon  that  was 
unworthy.  His  death,  therefore,  was  concealed  for 
fome  time  by  Plotina  his  wife,  till  Adrian  had  found¬ 
ed  the  inclinations  of  the  army,  and  found  them  firm  - 
m  his  interefls.  They  then  produced  a  forged  in- 
ftrument,  importing  that  Adrian  was  adopted  to  fuc¬ 
ceed  in  the  empire.  By  this  artifice  he  was  ele&ed  by 
all  orders  of  the  ftate,  though  then  abfent  from  Rome, 
being  left  at  Antioch  as  general  of  the  forces  in  the 
eaft. 

Upon  Adrian’s  eleflion,  his  firil  care  was  to  write 
the  fenate,  excufing  hinnelf  for  affuming  the  empire 
without  their  previous  approbation  ;  imputing  it  to  the 
hafty  zeal  of  the  army*  who  rightly:  judged  that  the  fe¬ 
nate  ought  not  long  to  remain  without  a,  head.  He 
then  began  to  purfue  a  courfe  quite  oppofite  to  that  of 
his  predeceffor,  taking  every  method  of  declining  war, 
and  promoting  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  quite  fatis- 
fied  with  preferving  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire, 
and  feemed  no  way  ambitious  of  extenfive  conqueft. 

For  . 
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Rome.  For  this  reafon  he  abandoned  all  the  wnqueb  which  the  limits  of  the  empire,  or  even  to  defend  it  againfl 
San  had  made,  judging  them  to  be  rather  ait  incon-  the  barbarous  nations  who  furrounded  it.  _  during  all 
3«*  veiuMee  tha'ir an  advantage  to  the  empire;  and  made  this  fpace,  only  fome  mconf.derabk  provinces  to  the 
He  aban-  .  -p  r  .  boundary  of  the  empire,  pla-  northward  of  Italy,  and  part  of  the  liland  of  Britain, 

do™ -th_e  ^  nrevent  the  incur-  had  been  fubjugated.  However,  as  yet,  nothing  was 
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dons  all  tne  ~  ~ - -  v  *  .  - 

eaftem  con-cing  the  legions  along  its  banks  to  prevent  the  incur- 

quetUof  fions  of  the  enemy. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  eaft,  and  lea¬ 
ving  Severns  governor  of  Syria,  he  took  his  journey  by 
land  to  Rome,  fending  the  afhes  of  Trajan  thither  by 
fea.  Upon  his  approach  to  the  city,  he  was  informed 
of  a  magnificent  triumph  that  was  preparing  for  him ; 
but  this  he  modeftly  declined,  defining  that  thofe  ho¬ 
nours  might  be  paid  to  Trajan’s  memory  which  they 
had  deilgned  for  him.  In  confequence  of  this  com¬ 
mand,  a  moft  fuperb  triumph  was  decreed,  in  which 
Trajan’s  ftatue  was  carried  as  a  principal  figure  in  the 
ferocefiion,  it  being  remarked  that  he  was  the  only 
man  that  ever  triumphed  after  he  was  dead.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  paying  him  thefe  extraordinary  honours,  Ins 
afhes  were  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  upon  the  top  of  a 
.column  140  feet  high.  On  this  were  engraven  the 
particulars  of  all  his  exploits  in  bafTo  relievo  ;  a  work 
of  great  labour,  and  which  is  flill  remaining.  Thefe 
'teilimonies  of  refped  to  the  memory  of  his  predeceffor 
did  great  honour  to  the  heart  of  Adrian.  His  virtues, 
however,  were  contrafled  by  a  ftrange  mixture  of  vices; 
or  to  fay  the  truth,  he  wanted  ftrength  of  mind  to 
pieferve  his  general  re&itude  of  character  without  de¬ 
viation.  As  an  emperor,  however,  his  condudt  was 
moft'  admirable,  as  all  his  public  tranfa&ions  appear 
di&ated  by  the  foundeft  policy  and  the  moft  diim- 
tcrefted  wifdom.  But  thefe  being  already  enumera¬ 
ted  under  the  article  Adrian,  it  would  be  fuperfiuous 
to  repeat  them  in  this  place.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Marcus  Antoninus,  afterwards  furnamed  the  Pioust 
whom  he  had  adopted  fome  time  before  his  death.  See 
the  decline  Pius.  _ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
we  may  date  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  From 
the  time  of  Cs^far  to  that  of  Trajan,  fcarce  any  of:  the 
emperors  had  either  abilities  or  inclination  to  extend 
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had  been  fubjugated.  However,  as  yet,  nothing  was 
loft ;  but  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  people 
had  fown  rthofe  feeds  of  diflolufion  which  the  empire 
quickly  began  to  feel.  The  diforders  were  grown  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  even  Trajan  himfelf  could  not  cure 
them.  Indeed  his  eaftern  conquefts  could  fcarce. have 
been  preferred  though  the  republic  had  been  exilhng 
in  all  its  glory  ;  and  therefore  they  were  quietly  re- 
figned  by  his  lucceffor  Adrian,  as  too  diftant,  difaffec- 
ted,  and  ready  to  be  over-run  by  the  barbarous  nations. 
The  province  of  Dacia,  being  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
government,  was  more  eafily  preferved  ;  and  of  confe- 
quenee  remained  for  a  long  time  fnbjedl  to  Rome, 
During  the  23  years  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  few 
remarkable  events  happened.  The  liiftorians  of  thofe 
times  are  exceflive  in  their  praifes  of  his  juftice,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  other  virtues,  both  public  and  private. 
He  put  a  flop  to  the  perfection  of  the  Chriftians, 
which  raged  in  the  time  of  1  raj  an  and  Adrian,  and 
reduced  the  Brigantes,  a  tribe  of  Britons,  who  had  re¬ 
volted.  However,  during  his  reign,  feveral  calamities 
befel  the  empire.  The  Tiber,  overflowing  its  banks, 
laid  the  lower  part  of  Rome  under  water.  The  inun¬ 
dation  was  followed  by  a  fire,  and  this  by  a  famine, 
which  fwept  off  great  numbers,  though  the  emperor 
took  the  utmoft  care  to  fupply  the  city  from  the  moft: 
diftant  provinces.  At  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  Gaul,  and  Antioch  in  Syria,  together  with 
the  great  fquare  in  Carthage,  were  deftroyed  by  fire  ; 
however,  the  emperor  foon  reftored  them  to  their  for¬ 
mer  condition.  He  died  in  the  year  163,  umverfally 
lamented  by  his  fubjeas,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  furnamed  the  Phi/ofopher,  .whom  he  had 
adopted  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign. 

The  tranfaaions  of  this  emperor  the  reader  will 
find  related  under  the  article  Jntoninus  Philofophus 

(A^'  After 


i.\  As  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Roman  empire  declined  very  fad,  it  may  not  be  amifs  here 

to  Itvefome  account  of  the  military  and  other  eftabliffiments  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Mr  Gibbon  obferves, 
that  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  ufe  of  arms  was  confined  to  thofe  who  had  fome  property  to  de- 
fend  and  an  intereft  in  maintaining  the  laws  which  were  propofed  to  be  enafted.  But,  as  the  public  freedom 
declined  and  war  became  degraded  into  a  trade,  thofe  who  had  the  property  of  the  country  chofe  rather  to  hire 
others  tto  o  eypofe  their  own  perfons,  as  is  the  cafe  with  our  modern  armies.  Yet,  even  after  all  conlidera- 
to  of  property  Had  been  laid  afide  among  the  common  foldiers,  the  officers  continued  to  be  chofe,,  from  among 
thofe  Who  had T  liberal  education,  together  with  a  good  (hare  of  property.  However,  as  the  common  foldius, 
n  whilh  the  ftrength  of  an  army  confifts,  had  now  no  more  of  that  virtue  called  pat  not,  m,  the  legions  whicn. 
were  formerly  alriwft  invincible,  no  longer  fought  with  the  fame  ardour  as  before.  In  former  times,  the  pro- 
feffion  of  a  foldier  was  more  honourable  than  any  other ;  but,  when  the  foldiers  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  hire- 
linsrs  the  honour  of  the  profeffion  funk  of  courfe,  and,  by  this  means,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  which  the 
,1‘j?  v  J  ,  fubmit  to  their  fevere  diicipline,  and  exert  themfelves  agamft  their  enemies,  was  removed.  On 
the  very  firft  entrance  of  a  foldier  into  the  Roman  fervice,  a  folemn  oath  was  adminiftered  to  him,  by  winch  he 
•  IZ  n-rtodefert  his  ftandard ;  to  fubmit  his  own  will  to  that  of  his  leaders,  and  to  faenfice  Ins  life 
for  The  fafety  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  The  attachment  which  the  Romans  had  to  their  ftandards 
was  indeed  aftoniffiing.  The  golden  eagle,  which  appeared  in  the  front  of  the  legion,  was  almoft  an  6bje£l  o 
adoration  with  tlienf;  and  it  was  efteemed  impious,  as  well  as  ignominious,  to  abandon  that  facred  en- 
r  in  tlie  time  of  danger.  The  centurions  had  a  right  to  pumfti  with  blows,  the  geiierals  with  death  ;  and 
ftCas  an  inflexible  maxim  of  the  Roman  difeipline,  that  a  good  foldier  fliould  diead  h,s  officers  much  more  than 

theNSftanding  all  this,  fo  fenfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  infufficiency  of  mere  valour  without  lkffi,.that 
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After  the*  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  fon  Com-  ther  $  and  fo  prone  to  vice,  that  he  was  generally  be-  Rome, 
'  modus  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  throne  without  oppo-  lieved  to  have  been  the  fon,  not  of  Marcus  Aurelius, L 
fition.  He  was  in  every  refpeft  unworthy  of  his  fa-  but  of  a  celebrated  gladiator,  with  whom  the  emprefs 

Fauilina 


military  exercifes  were  the  unremitted  object  of  their  difeipline.  The  recruits  and  young  foldiers  wrere  con- 
ftantly  trained  both  in  the  morniwg  and  evening  ;  and  even  the  veterans  were  not  excufed  from  the  daily  repeti¬ 
tion  of  their  exercife.  Large  flieds  were  ere&ed  in  the  winter-quarters  of  the  troops,  that  thefe  ufeful  labours 
might  not  be  interrupted  by  tempeftuous  weather,  and  the  weapons  ufed  in  thefe  imitations  of  war  were  always 
twice  as  heavy  as  thofe  made  life  of  in  real  a&ion.  The  foldiers.  were  diligently  inftructedto  march,  to  run,  leap, 
fvvim,  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  handle  ever}7  fpecies  of  weapon  either  for  offence  or  defence  ;  to  form  a  variety 
of  evolutions;  and  to  move  to  the  found  of  flutes  in  the  pyrrliic  or  martial  dance.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ableft 
generals,  and  even  of  the  emperors  themfelves,  to  encourage  thefe  military  flu  dies  by  their  prefence  and  ex¬ 
ample  j  and  we  are  informed  that  Adrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently  condefcended  to  inftruCt  the  unexperien¬ 
ced  foldiers,  to  reward  the  diligent,  and  fometimes  to  difpute  with  them  the  prize  of  fuperior  ftrength  and  dex¬ 
terity.  ITnder  .the  reigns  of  thofe  princes,  the  fcience  of  tadics  was  cultivated  with  fuccefs  ;  and,  as  long  as 
the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  their  military  inftrudions  were  refpe&ed  as  the  mod  perfed  model  of  Roman 
difeipline. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  city,,  as  tUe  Romans  had  in  a  manner  been  continually  engaged  in  war,  many  alte¬ 
rations  had  taken  place  in  the  conftitutien  of  the  legions.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  heavy-armed  infan¬ 
try,  which  compofed  its  principal  ftrength,  was  divided  into  io  cohorts  and  55  companies,  under  the  orders  of  a 
corvefpondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.  The  firft  cohort,  which  always  claimed  the  poft  of  honour 
and  the  cuftody  of  the  eagle,  was  formed  of  1 105  foldiers,  the  mod  approved  for  valour  and  fidelity.  The  re¬ 
maining  nine  cohorts  confilied  each  of  555  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  confided  of  6100  men. 
Their  arms  were  uniform,  and  excellently  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  fervice  ;  an  open  helmet  with  a  lofty 
creft  ;  a  breaft-plate  or  coat  of  mail ;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  a  large  buckler  on  their  left  arm.  Their  buckle? 
was  of  an  oblong  and  concave  figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  an  half  in  breadth;  framed  of  a  ligli* 
wood,  covered  with  a  bull’s  hide,  and  ftrongly  guarded  with  brafs  plates.  Befides  a  lighter  fpear,  the  legionary 
carried  the  pilum,  a  ponderous  javelin  about  fix  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a  maffy  triangular  point  of  iteel  18 
inches  in  length.  This  weapon  could  do  execution  at  the  diftance  of  10  or  1 2  paces  ;  but  its  ftroke  was  fo  pow¬ 
erful,  that  no  cavalry  durft  venture  vvithin  its  reach,  and  fcarce  any  armour  could  be  formed  proof  againft  it!  As 
foon  as  the  Roman  had  darted  his  pilum,  he  drew  his  fword,  and  rufiied  forward  to  clofe  with  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  ffiort  well-tempered  Spanifh  blade  with  a  double  edge,  and  equally  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  pufiiing 
and  linking ;  but  the  foldier  was  always  inftrudled  to  prefer  the  former  ufe  of  Ins  own  weapon,  as-  his  body  re¬ 
mained  thereby  the  lefs  expofed,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  infliaed  a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adverfary. 
The  legion  was  ufually  drawn  up  eight  deep  ;  and  the.  regular  diftance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the  files 
and  ranks.  7  bus  the  foldier  polfelfed  a  free  fpace  for  his  arms  and  motions ;  and  fufficient  intervals  were  allow¬ 
ed,  through,  which  feafonable  reinforcements  might  be  introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  combatants.  The  cavalry, 
without  which  the  force  of  the  legion  remained  iniperfed,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  fquadrons:  the  firft' 
as  the  companion  of  the  firft  cohort,  confilied  of  132  men  ;  whillt  each  of  the  other  nine  amounted  only  to  66. 
The  entire  cftablifhment  formed  a  body  of  726  horfe,  naturally  connefted  with  its  refpe&ive  legion  ;  but  occa¬ 
sionally  afting  in  the  line,  and  cpmpofing  a  part  of  the  wings  of  die  army.  The  cavalry  of  the  ancient  republic 
was  compofed  of  the  nobleft  youths  of  Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  fervice  on  horfe- 
back,  prepared  themfelves  for  the  offices  of  fenator  and  conful ;  but  after  the  alteration  of  manners  and  govern¬ 
ment  which,  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  the  mod  wealthy  of  the  cqueftrian  order  were  engaged 
rn  the  admimftration  of  juftree  and  of  the  revenue  ;  and,  whenever  they  embraced  the  profeffion  of  arms  they 
were  immediately  entrufted  with  a  troop  of  horfe  or  a  cohort  of  foot,  and  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  infantry 
were  recruited  from  the  provinces.  The  horfes  were  bred  for  the  moft  part  in  Spain,  or  in  Cappadocia  The 
Roman  troopers  defpifed  the  complete  armour  which  encumbered  the  cavalry  of  the  eaft.  Inftead  of  this  their 
arms  confilied  only  of  an  helmet,  an  oblong  fhield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail.  A  javelin  and  a  Iona  broad 
fword  were  their  principal  offenfive  weapons.  They  feem  to  have  borrowed  the  ufe  of  lances  and  iron  maces 
from  the  barbarians.  .... 

Befides  the  legionaries,  the  Romans,  efpecially  In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  began  to  take  auxiliaries  into 
their  pay.  ConfiderWe  levies  were  regularly  made  among  thofe  provincials  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  rank 
©f  Roman  citizens.  Many  dependent  princes  and  communities,,  difperfed  round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted  for 
a  while,  to  hold  their  freedom  and  fecurity  by  the  tenure  of  military  fervice..  Even  fele&  troops  of  barbarians 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  the  fervice  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  moil  deftruaive  expedient,  not 
only  as  it  carried  the  Roman  military  /kill  among  barbarians  who  were  otherwife  unacquainted  with  it  but  it 
gave  thefe  auxiliaries  themfelves  frequent  opportunities  of  revolting,  and  at  laft  of  dethroning  the  emperors  at 
pleafure,  and  even  of  overturning  the  empire  itfelf.  The  number  of  auxiliaries  was  feldom  inferior  to  that  of 
the  legionaries  themfelves.  i  he  braveft  and  moft  faithful  bands  among  them  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
prefe&s  and  centurions,  and  fevtrely  trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  difeipline  ;  but  the  f^r  greater  part  retained 
thofe  arms  which  they  had  ufed  in  their  native  country.  By  this  inftitution,  each  legion,  to  whom  a  certain 
number  ol  auxiliaries  was  allotted*  contained  within  itfelf  every  fpecies  of  lighter  troops,  "ai}d  Qf  niiffde  weapons  ; 
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Fauftina  was  fuppofed  to  be  intimate.  According  to  man  Woodland  capable  front  lus  "'fancy  of  mofc 
■  Mr  Gibbon,  however,  Commodus  was  not,  as  has  been  inhuman  aftions  Nature  had  formed  turn  of  a  weak 
represented,  a  tiger  born  with  an  infatiate  thirft  of  hu-  ntther  than-  a  wicked  difpoiition.  H.s  fin.phc.ty_  and 


Rome. 


•and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  nation  with  the  advantages  of  its  refpefttve-anns  and  difciplme.  Nor 
was  the  legion  deftitute  of  what,  in  modern  language,  would  be  ftyled  a  train  of  artillery.  This  codified  of  10 
military  engines  of  the  largeft  fize,  and  56  fmaller  ones ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  man- 

ner,  difcharged  ftones  and  darts  with  irrefiftible -violence. 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  prefented  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  city.  As  foon  as  the  fpace  was  marked 
out,  the  pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  impediment  that  might  interrupt  its  perfeft 
regularity.  Its  form  was  an  waft-quadrangle, ;  and  it  may  be  computed  that  a  fquare  of  700  yards  was  fuffici- 
ent  for  the  encampment  of  zo.ooo  Romans,  though  a  fimilar  number  of  modern  troops  would  expofe  to  the  ene¬ 
my  a  front  of  more  than  treble  that  extent.  In  the  midft  of  the  camp,  the  pnetonum,  or  general  s  tent,  arofe 
above  the  others  ;  and  the  cavalry,'  infantry,  and  auxiliaries,' had  each  their  refpeftive  ftations  appointed  them. 
The  ftreets  were  hroad,  and  perfeftly  ftyaight ;  and  a  vacant  fpace  of  200  feet  was  left  on  all  fides  between  the 
tents  and  rampart.  The  rampart  itfelf  was  1 2  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  of  ftrong  and  intricate  palifades,  and 
defended  by  a  ditch  12  feet  deep  and  as  much  broad.  This  labour  was  performed  by  the  legions  themfelves,  to 
whom  the  ufe  of  the  fpade  and  the  pick-ax  was  no  lefs  familiar  than  that  of  the  fwotd  or  pilum.  Whenever  the 
trumpet  gave  the  fignal  of  departure,  the  camp  was  almoft  inftantly  broke  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into  their 
ranks  without  delay  or  confufion.  Befrdes  their  arms,  which  the  foldiers  fcarcely  conlidered  as  an  incumbrance, 
they  were  laden  with  their  kitchen-furniture,  the  inftruments  of  fortification,  and  provifions  for  many  days.  Un¬ 
der  this  weight,  Which  would  opprefs  a  modem  foldier,  they  were  taught  to  advance  by  a  regular  ftep,  near  20 
miles  in  fix  hours.  On  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw  afidc  their  baggage,  and,  by  eafy  and  rapid  evo¬ 
lutions,  converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.  The  {lingers  and  archers  Ikirmifhed  in  the  front; 
the  auxiliaries  formed  the  firft  line,  and  were  feconded  or  fuflained  by  the  legions.  The  cavalry  covered  the 
flanks,  and  the  military  engines  were  placed  in  the  rear. 

The  numbers  of  the  Roman  armies  are  not  eafily  calculated  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may  compute, 
however,  that  the  legion,  which  confided  of  6831  Romans,  might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to 
12  coo  men  The  peace  eftablifhment  of  Adrian  and  his  fucceffors  was  compofed  of  no  fewer  than  3o_of  thcie 
formidable  brigades  ;  and  mod  probably  formed  an  army  of  370,000  men.  Indead  of  being  confined  within  the 
walls  of  fortified  cities,  which  the  Romans  confidered  as  the  refuge  of  weaknefs  or  pufillammity,  the  legions  were 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarians.  Three  legions  were  fuffi- 
cient  for  Britain  The  principal  drength  lay  upon  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  confided  of  16  legions,  diipoied 
in  the  following  proportions:  two  in  the  Lower,  and  three  in  the  Upper  Germany  ;  one  in  Rhaetia;  one- in 
Noricum  :  four  in  Pannonia  ;  three  in  Msefia ;  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Euphrates  was  intruded 
to  eight  legions,  fix  of  whom  were  placed  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappadocia.  With  regard  to  Egypt, 
Africa  and  Spain,  as  they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  fcene  of  war,  a  Angle  legion  maintained  the  do. 
medic  tranquillity  of  each  of  thofe  great  provinces.  Italy  was  defended  by  the  city  cohorts  and  praetorian  guards 
formerly  mentioned.  Thefe  differed  nothing  from  the  legions  in  their  arms  and  mditutians,  except  in  a  more 

fplendid  appearance,  and  a  lefs  rigid  difcipline.  r  ,  .  , 

The  Roman  navy,  though  fufficient  for  every  ufeful  purpofe  of  government,  never  feemed  adequate  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  empire.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  was'  directed  only  to  preferve  the  peaceful  dominion  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  which  was  included  within  their  dominions,  and  to  protedf  the  commerce  of  their  fubje&s. 
Two  permanent  fleets  were  ftationed  by  Auguftus,  one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Mifenum 
in  the  bay  of  Naples.  A  very  confiderable  force  was  alfo  ftationed  at  Frejns  in  Provence  ;  and  the  Luxme  was 
guarded  by  40  fhips  and  3000  foldiers.  To  all  thefe  we  may  add  the  fleet  which  preferred  the  communication 
between  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a  great  number  of  veflels  conftantly  maintained  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  to  ha* 
rafs  the  enemy,  or  intercept  the  paffage  of  the  barbarians.  The  whole  military  eftablifhment  by  fea  and  land 


amounted  to  about  450,000  men.  .  r  r 

It  was  not,  however,  to  this  formidable  power  alone  that  the  empire  owed  its  greatnefs.  I  he  policy  ot  the 
laws  contributed  as  much  to  its  fupport  as  the  martial  eftablifhment  itfelf.  According  to  Mr  Gibbon,  though 
•the  provinces  might  occafionally  fuffer  from  the  partial  abnfe  of  delegated  uuthority,  the  general  principle  of 
government  was  wife,  Ample,  and  beneficent.  Among  thefe  beneficent  principles  he  reckons  that  of  univerfal 
toleration  ;  but  to  this  there  were  feveral  exceptions  :  for  the  Britifh  Druids  were  perfected  and  ^itroyed  by 
the  Romans  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  were  fometimes  perfected  ;  and  the  Chnftians 
were  frequently  fo,  and  that  even  under  the  very  beft  emperors,  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  However,  as  a 
very  general  toleration  of  religious  fentiments  did  take  place  under  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  we  mult  cer¬ 
tainly  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  empire.  . 

Another  thing  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  flrength  and  profperity  of  tne  empire,  was  the  extending  of  the 
freedom  of  Rome  to  fo  many  people.  -  The  narrow  policy  (fays  Mr  Gibbon)  of  preferving,  without  any  fo- 
mixture,  the  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked  the  fortune  and  haftened  the  ruin  of  Athens 
and  Sparta.  During  the  moft  flourilhing  era  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  number  ot  citizens  decreafed 
gradually  from  about  30,000  to  21,00c.  44  on  the  contrary,  we  ftudy  the  growth  of  the  Roman  republic,^ 
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Rome,  timidity  rendered  him  the  flave  of  his  attendants,  who 
w—~ -v  gradually  corrupted  his  mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at 

Monftro'is  °beyed  t^le  didates  of  others,  degenerated  into 
true  ty  of 

Cuiiliwodllj.  M.  . ' . . . —  ■  . . - . . -■■  ■  .  - . 


habit,  and  at  length  became  the  ruling  pafflon  of  his 
foul.”  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
adions  of  this  emperor  were  flagitious  almoft  beyond 
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may  difcover,  that  notwithftanding  the  incefTant  demands  of  wars  and  colonies,  the  citizens,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,  amounted  to  no  more  than  83,000,  were  multiplied,  before  the  end  of  the  focial  war,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  463,000  men  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  When  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed  an  equal 
fhare  of  honours  and  privileges,'  the  fenate  preferred  the  chance  of  war  to  a  conceffion  ;  however,  at  laft,  all  the 
Italian  flates,  except  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  were  admitted  into  the  bofom  of  the  republic,  and  foon  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  ruin  of  public  freedom.  When  the  popular  affembbes  had  been  fuppreffed  by  the  admin  ill;  ration 
of  the  emperors,  the  conquerors  were  diftinguiffied  fiom  the  vanquilhed  nations  only  as  the  firft  and  moil  honour¬ 
able  order  of  fubjeds  ;  and  their  increafe,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer  expofed  to  the  fame  dangers.  Yet  the 
princes  who  adopted  the  maxims  of  Auguftus,  guarded  with  the  find  eft  care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name, 
and  diffufed  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  a  prudent  liberality. 

“  Till  the  privileges  of  the  Romans  had  been  progrefiively  extended  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  empire,  an 
important  diftindion  was  preferved  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  eftates  of  the  Italians  were  exempted 
from  taxes,  and  their  perfons  from  the  ar  bitrary  jurifdidion  of  governors.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Calabria,  all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  born  citizens  of  Rome.  The  provinces  of  the  empire  were  de- 
fritute  of  any  public  force  or  conftitutional  freedom.  The  free  ftates  and  cities,  which  had  embraced  the  caufe 
of  Rome,  were  infenfibly  Funk  into  real  fervitude.  The  public  authority  was  everywhere  engrafted  by  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  fenate  and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was  abfolute.  But  the  fame  falutary  maxims  ot  go¬ 
vernment  which  had  fecured  the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the  moft  diftant  conquefts.  A 
nation  of  Romans  was  gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the  double  expedient  of  introducing  colonies,  and  of 
admitting  the  moft  faithful  and  deferving  provincials  to  the  freedom  of  R  me. 

44  So  fen  Able  were  the  Romans  of  the  influence  of  language  over  national  manners,  that  it  was  their  moft  fe- 
rious  care  to  extend  with  the  prog  refs  of  their  arms,  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  eaftern  provinces,  how¬ 
ever,  were  lefs  docile  in  this  refpeCt  than  the  weftern  ones  ;  and  this  obvious  difference  made  a  diftindion  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire,  which  became  very  remarkable  when  it  be^an  to  decline.  Nor  was  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  language  and  fentiments  con  ined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  once  celebrated  country.  Their  em¬ 
pire,  by  the  progrels  of  colonies  and  conqueft,  had  been  diffufed  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and  Nile, 
Alia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  long  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  introduced  a  fiknt  rev  elu¬ 
tion  into  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  their  pompous  courts,  thofe  princes  united  the  elegance  of  Athens  with  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  eaft  ;  and  the  example  of  the  court  was  imitated,  at  an  humble  diftance,  by  the  higher  ranks  of  their 
fubjeds.  Such  was  the  general  divilion  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  to  which 
we  may  add  a  third  diftindion  for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  Syria,  and  efpecially  in  Egypt.  f  he  ufe  ©f  their 
ancient  dialeds,  by  fechiding  them  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements  of  thefe  barbari¬ 
ans.  The  flothful  effeminacy  of  the  former  expofed  them  to  the  contempt,  the  fallen  ferocioufncfs  of  the  latter 
excited  the  averfion,  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  They  feldom  deflred  or  delerved  the  freedom  of  the  city  5  and 
it  is  remarked,  that  more  than  2  30  years  elapfed  after  the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  a  native  Egyptian  was 
admitted  into  the  fenate  of  Rome. 

4£  The  number  of  fubjeds  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  (laves,  can¬ 
not  now  be  fixed  with  fucli  accuracy  as  the  importance  of  the  objed  would  deferve.  We  are  informed,  that 
when  the  emperor  Claudius  exercifed  'the  office  of  cenfor,  he  took  an  account  of  6,945,000  Roman  citizens  • 
who,  with  the  proportion  of  women  and  children,  muft  have  amounted  to  about  20,003,000  o  fouls.  The 
multitude  of  fubjeds  of  an  inferior  rank  was  uncertain  and  fluduating  :  but  after  weighing  with  attention  every 
circumftance  which  could  influence  the  balance,  it  feems  probable  that  there  exifted,  in  the  time  of  Claudius, 
about  twice  as  many  provincials  as  there  were  Roman  citizens,  of  either  fex,  and  of  every  age  ;  and  that  the 
flaves  were  at  leaft  equal  in  number  to  the  Me  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  total  amount  of  this  im- 
perfed  calculation  would  rife  to  about  120  millions  of  perfons  ;  a  degree  of  population  which  poflibly  exceeds 
that  of  modern  Europe,  and  forms  the  moft  numerous  iocietj  that  has  ever  been  united  under  the  fame  iylLm 
of  government. 

44  Domeltic  peace  and  union  were  the  natural  confequences  of  the  moderate  and  comprehenfive  policy  embra¬ 
ced  by  the  Romans.  #  The  vanquifhed  nations,  blended  into  one  great  people,  refigned  the  hope,  nay  even  the 
wiffi,  of  refurning  their  independence,  and  fcarcely  confidered  their  own  exiftence  as  diftind  from  the  exiftence  of 
Rome.  The  eftablifhed  authority  of  the  emperors  pervaded,  without  an  effort,  the  wide  extent  ot  their  domi¬ 
nions,  and  was  exercifed  with  the  fame  facility  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  of  the  Nik,  as  on  thofe  of  the 
Tiber.  The  legions  were  deltined  to  ferve  againft  the  public  enemy,  and  the  civil  magiftrate  feldom  required 
the  aid  of  a  military  force. 

44  It  was  fcarcely  poffible  that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  ffiould  difcover  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  caufes 
of  decay  and  corruption.  This  long  peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of  the  Romans,  introduced  a  (low  and 
fecrat  poifon  into  the  vitils  ot  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  fame  level ;  the 
fire  of  genius  was  extinguiffied,  and  even  the  military  fpirit  evaporated.  The  natives  of  Europe  were  brave  and 
vobuft.  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  illyricum,  fupplied  the  legions  with  excellent  foldiers,  and  conftituted  the 
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a  parallel.  Many  very  ftrange  jnftances  of  lib  cruelty  the  following^  conditions. 
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are  related  by  the  ancients.  He  is  faid  to  have  cut 
aftinder  a  corpulent  man  whom  he  faw  walking  along 
the  ftreet  ;  partly,  to  try  his  own  ftrength,  in  which  he 
greatly  excelled  ;  and  partly,  as  he  himfelf  owned,  out 
of  curiofity,  to  fee  his  entrails  drop  out  at  once.  He 
took  pleafure  in  cutting  off  the  Feet,  and  putting  out 
the  eyes,  of  fuch  as  he  met  in  his  rambles  through  the 
city  -  telling  the  former,  after  he  had  thus  maimed 
them,  that  now  they  belonged  to  the  nation  of  Mono- 
podii ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  were  now  become  Lvf- 
cinii,  alluding  to  the  word  lufeus,  “  one-eyed.  Some 
he  murdered  becaufe  they  were  negligently  dreiied  ; 
others,  becaufe  they  feemed  to  be  trimmed  with  too 
much  nicety.  He  pretended  to  great  Ml  in  furgery, 
efpeciallyat  letting  blood :  but  fometimes,  lnftead  o 
eafing  by  that  means'  thofe  whom  he  vifited,  or  who 
were  prevailed  upon  to  recur  to  him,  he  cut  oft,  by  way 
of  diverfion,  their  ears  and  nofes.  His  lewdnefs  and 
debaucheries  were  equally  remarkable,  and  equally  in¬ 
famous.  However,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  exceedingly 
well  {killed  in  archery,  and  to  have  performed  incre¬ 
dible  feats  in  that  way.  He  excelled  all  men  in 
ftrength  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  run  an  elephant  through 
with  his  fpear,  and  to  have  killed  in  the  amphitheatre 
IOO  lions,  one  after  another,  and  each  of  them  at  one 
blow.  Forgetful  of  his  dignity,  he  entered  the  lilts 
with  the  common  gladiators,  and  came  off  conqueror 
735  times  ;  whence  he  often  fubferibed  himfelf  in  his 
letters,  the  conqueror  of  IOO o  gladiators. 

The  public  tranfaftions  of  this  reign  were  but  very 
_  ace  w:th  few.  Soon  after  his  father’s  death,  Commodus  conclu¬ 
de  barta-  ded  a  peace  with  the  Marcommanm,  Quadi,  & c 
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i.  That  they  Ihonld  not  Rome*, 
fettle  witlhnlive  miles  of  the  Danube.  2.  That  they  — “v 
{hould  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  fupply  the  Romans 
with  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  required.  3. 

That  they  {hould  affemble  but  once  a  month,  in  one; 
place  only,  and  that  in  prefence  of  a  Roman  centu¬ 
rion.  4.  That  they  fhould  not  make  war  upon  the  Ja- 
zyges,  Buri,  or  Vandals,  without  the  confent  of  the 
people  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  Commodus  pro- 
mifed  to  abandon,  which  accordingly  he  did,  all  the 
cattles  and  fortrefies  held  by  the  Romans  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  excepting  fuch  as  were  within  five  miles  of  the 
Danube.  With  the  other  German  nations,  whom  his 
father  had  almoft  entirely  reduced,  he  concluded  a  very 
difhonourable  peace;  nay,  of  fome  he  purchafed  it  with 
large  films  of  money. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  Rome,  hie 
filter  Lucilla,  perceiving  that  he  was  univerfally  abhor* 
red  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  formed  a  confpiracy 
agaiuft  his  life.  Among  the  confpirators  were  many 
fenators  of  diftin&ion.  It  was  agreed  among  them  that 
they  fhould  fall  upon  the  emperor  while  he  was  going 
to  the  amphitheatre  through  a  narrow  and  dark  paffage; 
and  that  Claudius  Pompeianus,  to  whom  Lucilla  had 
betrothed  her  daughter,  fhould  give  the  firft  blow.  But 
he,  inftead  of  ftriking  at  once,  fhovved  him  the  naked 
dagger,  and  cried  out,  “  This  prefent  the  fenate  fends 
you  fo  that  the  guards  had  time  to  refeue  the  empe¬ 
ror,  and  to  feize  the  confpirators,  who  were  foon  alter 
put  to  death.  The  emperor  banifhed  his  filler  to  the 
illand  of  Capreae,  where  he  foon  after  caufed  her  to  be 
privately  murdered. 

The  favourite  miniller  of  Commodus  was  one  Pe- 

rennis 


real  (Length  of  the  monarchy.  Their  perfonal  valour  remained  ;  but  they  no  longer  poffeffed  that  public  cou- 
real  ftrength  ot  tne  mona  y  independence,  the  fenfe  of  national  honour,  the  prefence  of  danger,  and 

received  law*  and  governors  from  the  will  of  their  fovereign,  and  trufted  for 

the  habit  01  qommanu.  x  y T,  _n)i  :t  r  tiie;r  boldeft  leaders  were  contented  with  the  rank  of 

their  de  ence  to  a  mej£®n<iiy^  V  ;r;  fLts  reforted  to  the  court  or  ftandard  of  the  emperors  ;  and  the 
Srted  province,  deprived  of  poliricArength  or  union,  infenfibly  funk  into  the  languid  indifference  of  pn- 

Vatf<  love  of  letters,  almoft  infeparable  from  peace  and  refinement,  was  fafhionable  among  the  fubjeas  of 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines  ;  who  were  themfelves  men  of  learning  and  curiofity.  It  was  diffufed  over  the  whole 
fxtent  of  their  empire  ;  the  moll  northern  tribes  of  Britons  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  rhetoric  ;  Homer  as  well  as- 
ViS  were  tranfenbed  and  ftudied  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  and  the  moll  liberal  rewards  fought 
out  die  fainteft  glimmerings  of  literary  merit.  The  feiences  of  phyfic  and  aftronomy  were  cultivated  with  fome 
degr £  of  reputation  ;  but, If  we  except  Lucian,  an  age  of  indolence  paffed  away  without  producing  a  Angle  wru 
*erSof  genius  who  deferved  the  attention  of  poiterity.  The  authority  of  Plato,  of  Ariftotle,  of  Zeno,  and  Ep- 
curus  ftill  reigned  in  thefchools;  and  their  fyftems,  tranfmitted  with  blind  deference  from  one  generation  of  du¬ 
ckies’ to  another,  precluded  every  generous  attempt  to  con-eft  the  errors  or  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  human 

mhid  The  beauties  of  the  poets  and  orators,  inftead  of  kindling  a  fire  like  their  own,  produced  only  fervile  mn- 
fa  is  or  if  any  ventured  to  deviate  from  thefe  models,  they  deviated  at  the  fame  time  from  good  fenfe  and 
propriety  ’  'J  he  provincials  of  Rome,  trained  by  an  uniform  artificial  education,  were  engaged  in  a  very  une- 
oual>  competition  with  thofe  bold  ancients,  who,  by  expreffing  their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native  tongue,  had 
V  Jv  ncmmkd  .Tverv  place  of  honour.  The  name  of  poet  was  almoft  forgotten  ;  that  of  orator  was  ufurped  by 
the  fophifts. P  A  cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learning,  an  t  e  uec  me 

of  genius  was  foon  followed  by  the  corruption  of  tafte.  .  ,  ,  r„,  ,  •  fentiments  enerva- 

Longinus  obferves  and  laments  the  degeneracy  of  h.s  contemporaries,  wluchdebafedtheir  kt  e  ,e 
ted  their  courage,  and  depreffed  their  talents  ;  comparing  them  to  pigmies,  whofe-ftature  has  been  dimin  lhedky 
nrvftant  nrtffure  on  their limbs.  This  diminutive  ftature  of  mankind  was  conftantly  finking  below  the  old  ftand- 
ard  anl  ll  f  ZZ  Zu  Z  indeed  peopled  by  a  race  of  pigmies  ;  when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  north  broke 
And  mended  the  puny  breed.  They  reftored  a  manly  freedom  ;  and,  after  the  revolution  often  centur.es,  frcee 
dem  became  the  happy  parent  of  tafte  and  fcier.ee.” 
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tennis  ;  who  in  opprefllon  and  cruelty  feems  to  have 
been  nothing  inferior  to  tliofe  of  the  moft  tyrannical 
emperors.  During  the  firft  part  of  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus,  he  ruled  with  an  abfolute  fway  ;  but  at  la(t  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  foldiery,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  his  too  great  fe verity.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  his  place  by  a  freedman  named  Oleander;  for  the  em¬ 
peror  liimfelf  was  fo  much  taken  up  with  his  plea- 
fures,  that  he  could  not  bellow  even  a  moment  on  the 
affairs  of  flate.  The  new  minifter  abufed  his  power 
in  a  more  flagrant  manner  than  even  his  predeceffor 
had  done.  By  him  all  things  were  openly  fet  to  fale  ; 
offices,  provinces,  public  revenues,  juflice,  and  the  lives 
of  men  both  innocent  and  guilty.  I  he  minifter,  who 
rilled  the  emperor  without  controul,  infufed  fuch  ter¬ 
rors  into  his  timorous  mind,  that  he  changed  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  his  guards  almoft  continually.  One  Niger  en¬ 
joyed  the  dignity  only  fix  hours ;  another  only  five 
days  ;  and  feveral  others  a  ftill  fhorter  fpace.  Moft  of 
thofe  officers  loft  their  lives  along  with  their  employ¬ 
ments  ;  being  accufed  of  treafon  by  Cleander,  who  con¬ 
tinually  folicited,  and  at  laft  obtained,  that  important 
poft  For  himfelf. 

In  the  year  187  happened  a  remarkable  revolt.  One 
Maternus,  a  common  Soldier,  having  fled  from  his  co¬ 
lours,  and  being  joined  by  many  others  guilty  of  the 
fame  crime,  grew;  in  a  fhort  time  fo  powerful,  the  ban¬ 
ditti  flocking  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  he  over-ran 
and  plundered  great  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain  ;  ftormed 
the  ftrongeft  cities  ;  and  ftruck  the  emperor  and  people 
of  Rome  with  fuch  terror,  that  troops  were  raifed,  and 
armies  difpatched  agaioft  him.  Pefcennius  Niger  was 
fent  to  make  head  againft  him  in  Gaul,  where  he  be¬ 
came  very  intimate  wTith  Severus,  who  was  then  gover¬ 
nor  of  Lyons,  and  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
commending  the  prudent  and  gallant  behaviour  of  Ni¬ 
ger  in  purfuing  the  rebels.  Maternus,  finding  himfelf 
reduced  to  great  flraits,  divided  his  men  into  feveral 
fmall  bands,  and  marched  privately  with  them  by  diffe¬ 
rent  ways  into  Italy  ;  having  nothing  left  in  view  than 
to  murder  the  emperor  during  the  folemnity  which  was 
kept  annually  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  on  his  death  to  feize  upon  the  empire  for  himfelf. 
They  all  arrived  at  Rome  undifeovered  ;  and  feveral  of 
his  men  had  already  mixed  themfelves  with  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  guards,  when  others  of  his  own  party  betrayed 
him.  He  was  immediately  feized  and  executed  ;  and 
his  death  put  an  end  to  the  difturbances  which  fome  of 
his  followers  had  begun  to  raife  in  other  provinces. 
In  the  fame  year  broke  out  the  moft  dreadful  plague, 
fays  Dio  Caflins,  that  had  been  known.  It  lafted  tw'o 
or  three  years  ;  and  raged  with  the  greateft  violence  at 
Rome,  where  it  frequently  carried  off  2000  perfons 
a-day.  The  following  year  a  dreadful  fire,  which  con- 
fumed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  was  kindled  by  light¬ 
ning  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  people  were  affii&ed 
with  a  dreadful  famine,  occafioned,  according  to  fome 
authors,  by  Cleander,  who,  having  now'  in  view  nothing 
iefs  than  the  fovereignty  itfelf,  bought  up  underhand 
all  the  corn,  in  order  to  raife  the  price  of  it,  and  gain 
the  affections  of  the  foldiery  and  people  by  diftribu- 
tiug  it  among  them.  Others  tell  us,  however,  that 
IPapiriiis  Dionyfius,  whofe  province  it  was  to  fiipply 
the  city  with  provifions,  contributed  towards  the  fa¬ 
mine,  in  order  to  make  the  people  rife  againft  Clean- 
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der.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  populace  afcribed  all 
their  calamities  to  this  hated  minifter;  and  one  dayj 
while  the  people  were  celebrating  the  Circadian  games, 
a  troop  of  children,  having  at  their  head  a  young  wo¬ 
man  of  an  extraordinary  flature  and  fierce  afpeCt,  en¬ 
tering  the  circus,  began  to  utter  aloud  many  bitter  in¬ 
vent  ives  and  dreadful  curfes  againft  Cleander  ;  which 
being  for  fome  time  anfwered  by  the  people  wfith  other 
inveCtives  and  curfes,  the  whole  multitude  rofe  all  of  a 
hidden,  and  flew  to  the  place  where  Cleander  at  that 
time  refided  with  the  emperor.  There,  renewing  their 
inveCtives,  they  demanded  the  head  of  the  minifter  who 
had  been  the  occafion  of  fo  many  calamities.  Here¬ 
upon  Cleander  ordered  the  praetorian  cavalry  to  charge 
the  multitude  ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  driving 
them  with  great  daughter  into  the  city.  But  the  po¬ 
pulace  difeharging  fhowers  of  (tones,'  bricks,  and  tiles, 
from  the  tops  of  the  houfes  and  from  the  window?, 
and  the  city-guards  at  the  fame  time  taking  part  with 
the  people,  the  praetorian  horfe  were  foon  obliged  to 
fave  themfelves  by  flight :  nor  was  the  (laughter  ended 
till  the  emperor,  apprifed  of  the  tumult,  caufed  the  head 
of  Cleander  to  be  ftruck  off  and  thrown  out  to  the  en¬ 
raged  populace.  *  The  emperor  himfelf  did  not  long  fur-  Commor!u$ 
vive  Cleander  ;  being  cut  off  by  a  confpiracy  of  Marcia  murdered, 
his  favourite  concubine,  Laetus  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  EcleCtus  his  chamberlain. 

No  fooner  was  the  death  of  Commodus  known,  than 
the  fenate  affembled,  and  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
loading  him  with  curfes,  ordering  his  ftatues  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  to  pieces,  and  his  name  to  be  rafed  out  of  all  public 
inferiptions  ;  and  demanded  his  body,  that  it  might  be 
dragged  through  the  ftreets,  and  thrown  into  the  Ti-  368 
ber.  But  Helvius  Pertinax,  whom  the  confpirators  VHnax 
had  previonfly  defigned  for  the  empire,  and  w  ho  hadra^totks 
already  affumed  it,  prevented  fuch  an  outrage,  by  let*em^lre’ 
ting  the  fenators  know  that  Commodus  was  already 
buried.  This  extraordinary  perfonage  had  paffed 
through  many  changes  of  fortune.  He  was  originally 
the  fon  of  an  enfranchifed  (lave,  called  JElim ,  who 
only  gave  him  fo  much  learning  as  to  qualify  him  for 
keeping  a  little  (hop  in  the  city.  He  then  became  a 
fchoolmafter,  afterwards  ftudied  the  law,  and  after 
that  became  a  foldier  ;  in  w'hich  ftation  his  behaviour 
was  fuch  as  caufed  him  to  be  foon  made  captain  of 
a  cohort  againft  the  Parthians.  Being  thus  introdu¬ 
ced  to  arms  he  went  through  the  ufual  gradation  of 
military  preferment  in  Britain  and  Mcefia,  until  he  be¬ 
came  the  commander  of  a  legion  under  Aurelius.  In 
this  ftation  he  performed  fuch  excellent  fervices  againft 
the  barbarians,  that  he  was  made  conful,  and  fuccef- 
fively  governor  of  Dacia,  Syria,  and  Afia  Minor.  Ia 
the  reign  of  Commodus  he  wasbanifhed;  but  foon  after 
recalled,  and  fent  into  Britain  to  reform  the  abufes  ia 
the  army.  In  this  employment  his  ufual  extraordinary 
fortune  attended  him  :  lie  was  oppofed  by  a  feditioa 
among  the  legions,  and  left  for  dead  among  many 
others  that  were  (lain.  However,  he  got  over  this 
danger,  feverely  punifhed  the  mutineers,  and  eftablifh- 
ed  regularity  and  difeipline  among  the  troops  he  was 
fent  to  command.  From  thence  he  was  removed  into 
Africa,  where  the  fedition  of  the  foldiers  had  like  to 
have  been  as  fatal  to  him  as  in  his  former  government. 

Removing  from  Africa,  and  fatigued  wfith  an  aCtivc 
life,  he  betook  himfelf  to  retirement:  but  Commodus, 
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willing  to  keep  him  Hill  In  view,  made  him  prefe&  of 
the  city ;  which  employment  he  filled,  when  the  con- 
fpirators  fixed  upon  him  as  the  propereft  perfon  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  empire. 

His  being  advanced  by  Commodus  only  ferved  to 
increafe  his  fears  of  falling  as  an  obje&  of  his  fufpi- 
cions  ;  when  therefore  the  confpirators  repaired  to  his 
honfe  by  night,  he  confidered  their  arrival  as  a  com¬ 
mand  from  the  emperor  for  his  death.  Upon  Lsetus 
entering  his  apartment,  Pertinax,  without  any  fhow  of 
fear,  cried  out,  That  for  many  days  he  had  expelled 
to  end  his  life  in  that  manner,  wondering  that  the  em¬ 
peror  had  deferred  it  fo  long.  However,  he  was  not 
a  little  furprifed  when  informed  of  the  real  caufe  of 
their  vifit  ;  and  being  ftrongly  urged  to  accept  of  the 
empire,  he  at  laft  complied  with  their  offer. 

Being  carried  to  the  camp,  Pertinax  was  proclaim¬ 
ed  emperor  :  foon  after  the  citizens  and  fenate  confent- 
ed  ;  the  joy  for  the  clediion  of  a  new  fovereign  being 
fcarce  equal  to  that  for  the  death  of  the  former.  The 
provinces  quickly  followed  the  example  of  Rome  ;  fo 
that  he  began  his  reign  with  univerfal  fatisfaftion  to 
the  whole  empire,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  this 
monarch’s  reign  the  fhort  time  it  continued.  He  pu- 
nifhed  all  thofe  who  had  ferved  to  corrupt  the  late  em¬ 
peror,  and  difpofed  of  his  ill-got  poffeffions  to  public 
ufes  He  attempted  to  reftrain  the  licenticufnefs  of 
the  praetorian  bands,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  injuries  and 
infolences  they  committed  againft  the  people.  He  fold 
tnoft  of  the  buffoons  and  jefters  of  Commodus  as  flaves; 
particularly  fuch  as  had  obfeene  names.  He  continu¬ 
ally  frequented  the  fenate  as  often  as  it  fat,  and  never 
refufed  an  audience  even  to  the  meaneft  of  the  people. 
His  fuccefs  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal  to  his  internal 
policy.  When  the  barbarous  nations  abroad  had  cer¬ 
tain  intelligence  that  lie  was  emperor,  they  immediate¬ 
ly  laid  down  their  arms,  well  knowing  the  oppofition 
they  were  to  expedl  from  fo  experienced  a  commander. 
His  great  error  was  avarice  ;  and  that,  in  fome  mca- 
fure,  ferved  to  haflen  his  ruin. 

The  prastorian  foldiers,  whofe  manners  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  reform,  having  been  long  corrupted  by  the 
indulgence  and  profufion  of  their  former  monarchs,  be¬ 
gan  to  hate  him  for  the  parfimony  and  difeipline  he 
had  introduced  among  them.  They  therefore  refolved 
to  dethrone  him  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  declared  Ma- 
ternus,  an  ancient  fenator,  emperor,  and  endeavoured 
to  carry  him  to  the  camp  to  proclaim  him.  Maternus, 
however,  was  too  juft  to  .the  merits  of  Pertinax,  and 
too  faithful  a  fubje&,  to  concur  in  their  feditious  de¬ 
signs  ;  wherefore  efcaping  out  of  their  hands,  he  fled, 
firft  to  the  emperor,  and  then  out  of  the  city.  They 
then  nominated  one  Falco,  another  fenator ;  whom  the 
fenate  would  have  ordered  for  execution,  had  .not  Per¬ 
tinax  interpofed,  who  declared  that  during  his  reign  no 
fenator  fhould  fuffer  death. 

'1  he  prxtorian  foldiers  then  refolved  unanimoufly  not 
to  ufe  any  fecret  confpiracies,  or  private  contrivances, 
but  boldly  to  feize  upon  the  emperor  and  empire  at 
once.  They  accordingly,  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
marched  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  and  entered  the 
palace  without  oppofition.  Such  was  the  terror  at  their 
approach,  that  the  great  eft  part  ot  the  emperor’s  atten¬ 
dants  forfook  him  $  while  thofe  who  remained  earneft- 


ly  mtreated  him  to  fly  to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  Rome, 

intereil  them  in  his  defence.  However,  he  reje&ed  - v— ^ 

their  advice  ;  declaring,  that  it  was  unworthy  his  "im¬ 
perial  dignity,  and  all  his  paft  actions,  to  fave  himfelf 
by  flight.  Having  thus  refolved  to  face  the  rebels,  he 
had  fome  hopes  that  his  prefence  alone  would  terrify* 
and  confound  them.  But  what  couid  his  former  vir¬ 
tues,  or  the  dignity  of  command,  avail  againft  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  rabble,  nurfed  up  in  vice,  and  minifters  of  for¬ 
mer  tyranny  ?  One  Thaufius,  a  Tungrian,  ftruck  him 
with  his  lance  on  the  breaft,  crying  out,  “  The  fol¬ 
diers  fend  you  this.”  Pertinax  finding  all  was  over, 
covered  his  head  with  his  robe,  and  funk  down,  man¬ 
gled  with  a  multitude  of  wounds,  which  he  received 
from  various  affafiins.  Ecledtus,  and  fome  more  of  his 
attendants,  who  attempted  to  defend  him,  were  alfo 
fiain :  his  fon  and  daughter  only  efcaped,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  lodged  out  of  the  palace.  Thus,  after  a 
reign  of  three  months,  Pertinax  fell  a  facrihce  to  the 
licentious  fury  of  the  praetorian  army.  From  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  adventures,  lie  was  called  the  tennis-ball  of 
Fortune  ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  experienced  fuch  a 
variety  of  fituations  with  fo  biamelefs  a  chara&er.  37: 

The  foldiers  having  committed  this  outrage,  retired  The  empire 
with  great  precipitation  ;  and  getting  out  of  the  city 
to  the  reft  of  their  companions,  expeditioufly  fortified  ^u^ht  by 
their  camp,  expedling  to  be  attacked  by  the  citizens.  Dirims  Ju- 
Two  days  having  paffed  without  any  attempt  of  thishaiMM* 
kind,  they  became  more  infolent ;  and  willing  to  make 
ufe  of  the  power  of  which  they  found  themfelves  pof- 
feffed,  made  proclamation,  that  they  would  fell  the  em¬ 
pire  to  whoever  would  purchafe  it  at  the  higlieft  price. 

In  confequence  of  this  proclamation,  fo  odious  and  un- 
juft,  only  two  bidders  were  found  ;  namely,  Sulpicia- 
nus  and  Didius  Julianus  :  The  former,  a  confular  per¬ 
fon,  praefedl  of  the  city,  and  fon-in-law  to  the  late  em¬ 
peror  Pertinax  ;  the  latter,  a  confular  perfon  likewife, 
a  great  lawyer,  and  the  wealthieft  man  in  the  city. 

He  was  fitting  with  Pome  friends  at  dinner  when  the 
proclamation  was  publiftied  ;  and  being  charmed  with 
the  profpedi  of  unbounded  power,  immediately  rofe 
from  table  and  haftened  to  the  camp.  Sulpicianus 
was  got  there  before  him  ;  but  as  he  had  rather  pro- 
mifes  than  treafure  to  befto.w,  the  offers  of  Didius,  who 
produced  imtneofe  fums  of  ready  money,  prevailed. 

He  was  received  into  the  camp  by  a  ladder,  and  they 
inftantly  fwore  to  obey  him  as  emperor.  From  the 
camp  he  was  attended  by  his  new  eledtors  into  the 
city  ;  the  whole  body  of  his  guards,  which  confifted  of 
10,000  men,  ranged  around  him  in  fuch  order  as  if 
they  had  prepared  for  battle,  and  not  for  a  peaceful 
ceremony.  The  citizens,  however,  .refufed  to  confirm 
his  election  ;  but  rather  curfed  him  as  he  paffed.  Up¬ 
on  being  conducted  to  the  fenate  ■honfe,  .he  addreffed 
the  few  fenators  that  were  prefent  jn  a  very  laconic 
fpeech  :  “  Fathers,  you  want  an  emperor ;  and  I  am 
the  fitteft  perfon  you  can  choofer'*  But  even  this,  fhort 
as  it  feems,  was  unneceffary,  fince  the  fenate  had  it  not 
in  their  power  to  refufe  their  approbation.  His  fpeech 
being  backed  by  the  army,  tu  whom  he  had  given 
about  a  million  of  our  money,  jfuccctded.  The  choice 
of  the  foldieis  was  con  ran ed  by  the  fenate,  and  Di¬ 
dius  was  acknowledged  emperor,  now  in  the  5,7th  year 
.of  his  age. 

It  fliould  feem  by  this  .weak  monarch’ 6.  conduct  when 
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feated  on  the  throne,  that  he  thought  the  government 
pf  an  empire  rather  a  pleafure  than  a  toil.  Inftead  of 
attempting  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  fubje&s,  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  eafe  and  ina&ivity,  utterly  regardlefs  of 
the  duties  of  his  ftation.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in¬ 
deed  ;  neither  injuring  any  nor  expelling  to  be  inju¬ 
red.  But  that  avarice,  by  which  he  became  opulent, 
flill  followed  him  in  his  exaltation  ;  fo  that  the  very 
foldiers  who  ele&ed  him,  foon  begaa  to  deteft  him  for 
thofe  qualities,  fo  very  oppofite  to  a  military  character. 
The  people  alfo,  againft  whofe  confent  he  was  chofen, 
were  no  lefs  inimical.  Whenever  he  ififued  from  his 
palace,  they  openly  poured  forth  their  imprecations 
againft  him  ;  crying  out,  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  had 
ftolen  the  empire.  Didins,  however,  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  a  trader,  patiently  bore  it  all  ;  fometimes  beckoning 
them  with  fmiles  to  approach  him,  and  teftifying  his 
regard  by  every  kind  of  fuhmiflion. 

While  Didius  was  thus  contemptuoufly  treated  at 
home,  two  valiant  generals,  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  difclaimed  his  authority,  and  boldly  refoived 
to  attempt  the  throne  for  themfelves  Tliefe  were,  Pef¬ 
cennius  Niger,  governor  of  Syria  ;  and  Septimius  Se¬ 
ver  us,  commander  of  the  German  legions.  Niger  was 
beloved  by  the  people  for  his  clemency  and  valour;  and 
the  report  of  his  propofing  Pertinax  for  his  model,  and 
refolving  to  revenge  his  death,  gained  him  univerfal 
efteem  among  the  people.  Being  thus  apprifed  of  their 
inclinations,  he  eafily  induced  his  army  in  Syria  to 
proclaim  him  emperor  ;  and  his  title  was,  fhortly  after, 
acknowledged  by  all  the  kings  and  potentates  in  Afia, 
who  fent  their  ambaffadors  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince. 
The  pleafure  of  being  thus  treated  as  a  monarch,  in 
feme  meafure  retarded  his  endeavours  to  fecure  his 
title.  Entirely  fatisfied  with  the  homage  of  thofe  about 
him,  lie  negle&ed  the  opportunities  of  fuppreffing  his 
rivals  ;  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  feafting  at 
Antioch.  The  conduct  of  Severus,  an  African  by  birth, 
was  very  different.  Being  proclaimed  by  his  army,  be 
began  by  promifing  to  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
and  took  upon  him  his  name.  He  next  fecured  the 
fidelity  of  all  the  ftrong  places  in  his  province  ;  arid 
then  refoived,  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  to  march 
with  his  whole  force  dire6tly  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  timfc,  Didius,  who  disregarded  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Niger,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  thofe  of  Se- 
verns.  He  firft,  with  many  felicitations,  procured  the 
fenate  to  proclaim  him  a  traitor.  He  then  applied 
himfelf  to  .make  the  neceffary  provifions  to  oppofe  him, 
in  which  he  found  nothing  but  difappointment.  The 
cohorts  that  elected  him  were  enervated  by  vice  and 
luxury;  the  people  detefted  his  caufe;  and  the  cities 
©f  Italy  had  long  been  difufed  to  the  arts  of  war.  Some 
sdvifed  him  to  march  forward,  and  meet  Severus  as  he 
was  crofting  the  Alps  others  were  for  fending  the  ge* 
nerals  upon  that  expedition.  The  unfortunate  Didins, 
Unequal  to  the  talk  of  empire,  and  quite  confounded 
with  the  multiplicity  of  counfels,  could  take  no  other 
refolutipn  but  that  of  awaiting  his  rival’s  coming  at 
Rome.  Accordingly,  foon  after  being  informed  of  his 
approach,  he  obtained  the  confer  t  of  the  fenate  to  fend 
his  ambaffadors,  offering  to  make  him  a  partner  of  the 
empire.  But  Severus  rejected  this  offer,  confcious  of 
his  own  ftrength,  and  of  the  weaknefj  of  the  propofer. 

The  fenate  foon  appeared  of  the  fame  feiuiroeats j  and 
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perceiving  the  timidity  and  weaknefs  of  their  prefent 
mafter,  began  to  abandon  him,  alleging,  that  he  who  1 
could  not  defend  the  empire  was  not  worthy  to  govern 
it.  Didius  vainly  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  their 
duty,  firft  by  intreaties,  and  then  by  threats;  but  thefe 
only  ferved  to  haften  his  deftrudlion.  The  fenate  be¬ 
ing  called  together,  as  was  formerly  pra&ifed  in  thtf 
times  of  the  commonwealth  by  the  confuls,  they  una- 
nimouOv  decreed,  That  Didius  fhould  be  deprived  of 
the  empire,  and  that  Styerus  fhould  be  proclaimed  jri 
his  ftead.  They  then  commanded  Didius  to  be  flam  ; 
and  fent  meffengers  for  this  purpofe  to  the  palace, 
where  they  found  him  difarmed,  and  weeping  among 
a  few  friends  that  flill  adhered  to  his  intereft.  When 
the  executioners  began  to  prepare  for  their  fatal  errand, 
he  expoftulated  with  them,  demanding  what  crime  he 
had  committed  ?  He  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  think,, 
that  paying  his  money,  and  receiving  an  empire  in  ex¬ 
change,  defeived  fo  feyere  a  punifhment.  The  execu¬ 
tioners,  however,  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe;  they  prefently  led  him 
into  the  fecret  baths  of  the  palace,  and  obliging  him 
to  ftretch  his  neck  forwards,  after  the  manner  of  con¬ 
demned  criminals,  flruck  off  his  head,  and  placed  it  up 
in  thofe  courts  where  he  had  formerly  pleaded  with  great 
fuccefs. 

The  fenate  having  thus  difpatched  Didius,  fent  am-  Seveois  de— 
baffadors  to  Severus,  yielding  him  obedience,  granting  clare<*  err^ 
him  the  enfigns  and  the  ufual  titles  of  empire,  and  in-^6^* 
forming  him  of  the  death  of  Didius.  Severus,  who 
was  now  about  $.7  years  of  age,  received  them  with  afiL 
proper  refpedl ;  and  entertaining  them  honourably  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  towards  Rome.  As  he  came  near 
the  city,  his  firft  exertion  of  power  was,  to  have  all  the 
praetorian  foldiers  who  had  lately  fold  the  empire  come 
forth  unarmed  to  meet  him.  Thefe,  though  fenfible 
of  their  danger,  had  no  other  refource  left  but  compli¬ 
ance  ;  and  accordingly  came  forward  with  branches  of 
laurel,  as  if  to  welcome  his  approach.  Severus,  hoyv- 
ever,  foon  fhowed  how  little  capable  their  prefent  fub- 
mifiion  was  to  atone  for  -  their  paft  offences  :  after  up¬ 
braiding  them,  in  a  fhort  ipeech,  with  all  their  crimes, 
he  commanded  them  to  be  inftantly  ftripped  of  their 
military  habits,  deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of 
foldiers,  and  banifhed  1 00  miles  from  Rome.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  a  military  manner,  took  poffeffion 
of  the  palace,  and  promifed  the  fenate  to  conduct  him¬ 
felf  with  clemency  and  juftice.  However,  though  he 
united  great  vigour  with  the  moft  refined  policy,  yet 
liis  A  frican  cunning  was  conftdered  as  a  particular  de- 
fed!  in  him.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  wit,  learning, 
and  prudence  ;  but  equally  blamed  for  infidelity  and 
cruelty.  In  fhort,  he  feemed  alike  difpofed  to  the 
performance  of  the  greateft  ads  of  virtue  and  the  moil 
bloody  feverities.  He  began  his  command,  by  feizing 
all  the  children  of  fuch  as  had  employments  or  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  eaft,  and  detained  them  as  pledges  for  their 
fathers  loyalty.  He  next  fupplied  the  city  with  corn  $ 
and  then  with  all  poftible  expedition  marched  againfl 
Niger,  who  was  Hill  considered  and  honoured  as  em¬ 
peror  of  the  eaft. 

One  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  his  march  was,  the  Niger  de¬ 
leaving  behind  him  Glodius  Albinus,  commander  of  the  ^ed  and 
legions  in  Britain,  whom  he  by  all  means  wifhed  to  fe. hilled, 
cure  in  his  htterefts.  For  this  end,  he  endeavoured  tp 
8  prevail 
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prevail  upon  him,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  fucceeding 
to  the  empire  ;  infinuating,  that  he  himfelf  was  decli- 
■ning,  and  his  children  were  as  yet  but  infants.  To  de- 
ceive  him  ilili  farther,  he  wrote  in  the  fame  flyle  to  the 
fenate,  gave  him  the  title  of  Gafar,  and  ordered  money 
to  be  coined  with  his  image.  Thefe  artifices  ferving  to 
lull  Albinus  into  falfe  fecurity,  Severus  marched  againft 
Niger  with  all  his  forces.  After  fome  undecilive  con- 
fli&s,  the  laft  great  battle  that  was  fought  between 
thefe  extraordinary  men  was  upon  the  plains  of  lifus, 
on  the  very  fpot  where  Alexander  had  formerly  con¬ 
quered  Darius.  Befides  the  two  great  armies  drawn  up 
on  the  plain,  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  covered 
with  infinite  numbers  of  people,  who  were  merely  led 
by  curiofity  to  become  fpedators  of  an  engagement  that 
was  to  determine  the  empire  of  the  world.  Severus  was 
conqueror  ;  and  Niger’s  head  being  ftruck  off  by  fome 
foldiers  of  the  conquering  army,  was  infultingly  car¬ 
ried  through  the  camp  on  the  point  of  a  lance. 

This  victory  fecured  Severus  in  the  pofteffion  of  the 
throne.  However,  the  Partliians,  Perlians,  and  fome 
other  neighbouring  nations,  took  up  arms,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  vindicating  Niger’s  caufe.  The  emperor  march¬ 
ed  again  It  them  in  perlbn,  had  many  engagements  with 
them,  and  obtained  fuch  fignal  victories  over  them, 
as  enlarged  the  empire,  and  eftabiifhed  peace  in  the 
eaft. 

Niger  being  no  more,  Severus  now  turned  his  views 
agaiult  Albinus,  whom  he  refolved  by  every  means  to 
deftroy.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  affaffins  into  Britain, 
under  a  pretence  of  bringing  him  letters,  but  in  reality 
to  difpatch  him.  Albinus  being  apprifed  of  their  de- 
figns,  prevented  their  attempt  by  recurring  to  open 
force  and  proclaiming  himfelf  emperor.  Nor  was  he 
without  a  powerful  army  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  ;  of 
which  Severus  being  fenfible,  bent  his  whole  force  to 
oppofe  him.  From  the  eaft  he  continued  his  courfe 
acrofs  the  ftraits  of  Byzantium,  into  the  moft  weftern 
parts  of  Europe,  without  intermiflion.  Albinus  being 
informed  of  his  approach,  went  over  to  meet  him  with 
his  forces  into  Gaul ;  fo  that  the  campaign  on  both 
fides  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  Fortune  feemed 
for  a  while  variable* ;  but  at  laft  a  decifive  engagement 
came  on,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  defperate  recorded 
in  the  Roman  hiftory.  It  lafted  from  morning  till 
night,  without  any  feeming  advantage  on  either  fide  ; 
at  length  the  troops  of  Severus  began  to  fly,  and  he 
himfelf  happening  to  fall  from  his  horfe,  the  army 
of  Albinus  cried  out,  Vi&ory.  But  the  engagement 
was  foon  renewed  with  vigour  by  Lsetus,  one  of  Seve- 
rus’s  commanders,  who  came  up  with  a  body  of  referve, 
defigning  to  deftroy  both  parties  and  make  himfelf  em¬ 
peror.  This  attempt,  though  defigned  againft  both, 
turned  out  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Severus.  He 
therefore  again  charged  with  fuch  fury  and  exa&nefs, 
that  he  foon  plucked  the  vidtory  from  thofe  who  but  a 
fhort  time  before  feemed  conquerors  ;  and  purfuing 
them  into  the  city  of  Lyons,  took  Albinus  prifoner, 
and  cut  off  his  head  ;  treating  his  dead  body  with  in- 
fults  that  could  only  flow  from  a  mean  and  revengeful 
temper.  All  the  fenators  who  were  flain  in  battle  he 
ordered  to  be  quartered,  and  fuch  as  were  taken  alive 
were  immediately  executed. 

Having  thus  fecured  himfelf  in  pofieffion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  loaded  his  foldiers  with 


rewards  and  honours;  giving  them  fuch  privileges  as 
{Lengthened  his  own  power,  while  they  deftroyed  that  ' 
of  the  ftate.  For  the  foldiers,  who  had  hitherto  ihowed 
the  ftrongeft  inclination  to  an  abufe  of  power,  were  now 
made  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  emperors  ;  and  we  fhall 
henceforward  behold  them  fetting  them  up,  and  de¬ 
throning  them,  at  pleafure. 

Being  thus  fecure  of  his  army,  he  refolved  to  give 
way  to  bis  natural  turn  for  conqueft,  and  to  oppofe  his 
arms  againft  the  Partliians,  who  were  then  invading  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  Having  therefore  previoufly 
giveri  the  government  of  domeftic  policy  to  one  Plau¬ 
tianus,  a  particular  favourite  of  his,  to  wliofe  daughter 
he  married  his  fon  Caracalla,  he  fet  out  for  the  eaft,  and 
profecuted  the  war  with  his  ufual  expedition  and  fuc* 
cefs.  He  forced  fubmiffion  from  the  king  of  Armenia, 
deftroyed  feveral  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  landed  on  the 
Parthian  coafts,  took  and  plundered  the  famous  city 
Ctefiphon,  marched  back  through  Paleftine  and  Egypt, 
and  at  length  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph. 

During  this  interval,  Plautianus,  who  was  left  to  di¬ 
rect  the  affairs  of  Rome,  began  to  think  of  afpiring  to 
the  empire  himfelf.  Upon  the  emperor’s  return,  he 
employed  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  of  which 
he  was  the  commander,  to  aflaffinate  him,  as  likewife 
his  fon  Caracalla.  The  tribune  feemed  cheerfully  to 
undertake  this  dangerous  office  ;  but  inftead  of  going 
through  with  it,  informed  Severus  of  his  favourite’s 
treachery.  He  at  firft  received  it  as  an  improbable 
ftory,  and  as  the  artifice  of  fome  one  who  envied  his 
favourite’s  fortune.  However,  he  was  at  laft  perfuaded 
to  permit  the  tribune  to  condudt  Plautianus  to  the  em¬ 
peror’s  apartments.  With  this  intent,  the  tribune  went 
and  amufed  him  with  a  pretended  account  of  his  kill¬ 
ing  the  emperor  and  his  fon,  defiring  him,  if  he  thought 
it  lit  to  fee  them  dead,  to  come  with  him  to  the  pa¬ 
lace.  As  Plautianus  ardently  defiled  their  deaths,  he 
readily  gave  credit  to  this  relation  ;  and  following  the 
tribune,  he  was  conduced  at  midnight  into  the  inner- 
moft  recefies  of  the  palace.  But  what  muft  have  been 
his  difappointment,  when,  inftead  of  finding  the  em¬ 
peror  lying  dead,  as  he  expe&ed,  he  beheld  the  room 
lighted  up  with  torches,  and  Severus,  furrounded  by 
his  friends,  prepared  in  array  to  receive  him.  Being 
afked  by  the  emperor,  with  a  ftern  countenance,  what 
had  brought  him  there  at  that  unfeafonable  time  ?  he 
was  at  firft  utterly  confounded  ;  wherefore,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  excufe  to  make,  he  iiigenuoufly  eonfefled  the 
whole,  intreating  forgivenefs  for  what  lie  had  intended. 
The  emperor  feemed  in  the  beginning  inclined  to  par¬ 
don  ;  but  Caracalla  his  fon,  who  from  the  earl ie ft  age 


Rome. 


fhowed  a  difpofition  to  cruelty,  fpurned  bi  n  away  111 
the  midft  of  his  fupplications,  and  with  his  fword  ran 
him  through  the  body. 

Severus  having  efcaped  this  danger,  fpent  a  confider- 
able  time  in  vifiting  fome  cities'  in  Italy,  permitting 
none  of  his  officers  to  fell  places  of  trait  or  dignity,  arid 
diftributing  juftice  with  the  ftri&eft  impartiality.  He 
took  fuch  an  exadt  order  in  managing  his  exchequer, 
that,  notwithftanding  his  great  expellees,  he  left  more 
money  behind  him  than  any  of  his  predecefTors.  His 
armies  alfo  were  kept  upon  the  riaoft  refpedtable  foot¬ 
ing  ;  fo  that  he  feared  no  invafion.  Being  equally  at* 
tentive  to  the  prefervation  of  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
he  refolved  to  make  his  laft  expedition  into  Britain, 

’  where 
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where  the  Romans  were  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed, 
or  compelled  to  fly  the  province.  Wherefore,  after  ap¬ 
pointing  his  two  foils  Caracalla  and  Geta  joint  fuccef- 
fors  in  the  empire,  and  taking  them  with  him,  he  land- 
ed  in  Britain,  to  the  great  terror  of  fuch  as  had  drawn 
.down  his  refentment.  Upon  his  progrefs  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  left  his  fon  Geta  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
province,  which  had  continued  in  obedience,  and  march¬ 
ed  with  his  fon  Caracalla  againfl  the  Caledonians.  In 
this  expedition,  his  army  fufFered  prodigious  hardfhips 
in  purfuing  the  enemy  £  they  were  obliged  to  hew  their 
way  through  intricate  forefts,  to  drain  extenfive  marfh- 
es,  and  form  bridges  over  rapid  livers;  fo  that  he  loll 
50,000  men  by  fatigue  and  ficknefs.  However,  he 
fupported  all  thefe  inconveniences  with  the  greateft 
bravery ;  and  is  faid  to  have  profecuted  his  fucceffes 
with  fuch  vigour,  that  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  fue 
for  peace  ;  which  they  obtained,  not  without  the  fur- 
render  of  a  confiderable  part  of  their  country.  We 
niufl  here  obferve,  however,  that  the  Pi£ls  and  Cale¬ 
donians  are  fo  often  confounded  together  by  hiftorians, 
that  many  miftakes  have  thence  arifen  concerning  the 
progrefs  and  conquefts  of  the  Romans  in  the  north  of 
Britain.  But  from  the  boundary  formed  by  the  famous 
wall  of  Severus  (fee  SurERUt’s  Wall)>  we  mud  con- 
lude,  that  no  part  of  Caledonia,  properly  fo  called,  had 
been  either  on  this  or  any  other  occafion  ceded  to  him  ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  rather  received 
checks  from  the  people  of  that  territory,  than  was  ever 
able  to  make  any  confiderable  impreffion  upon  them. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  after  having  made  peace, 
and  built  his  wall,  he  retired  to  York;  where,  partly 
through  age  and  fatigue,  and  partly  through  grief  at 
the  irreclaimable  life  of  CaracaHa,  he  found  himfelf 
daily  declining,  having  already  lod  the  life  of  his  feet. 
To  add  to  the  didrefs  of  his  fitnation,  he  was  informed 
that  the  foldiers  had  revolted,  and  declared  his  fon  em¬ 
peror.  In  this  exigence,  he  feemed  once  more  to  re- 
cal  his  natural  vigour  ;  he  got  himfelf  immediately  put 
into  his  litter,  and  commanded  the  new  emperor,  with 
the  tribunes  and  centurions,  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Though  all  were  willing  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
young  emperor,  fuch  was  the  authority  of  Severus,  that 
none  dared  to  difobey.  They  appeared  before  him 
confounded  and  trembling,  and  implored  pardon  upon 
their  knees.  Upon  which,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
head,  he  cried  out,  “  Know,  that  it  is  the  head  that 
governs,  and  not  the  feet.,,  However,  foon  perceiving 
his  diforder  to  increafe,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not 
outlive  it,  he  called  for  poifon  ;  w’hich  being  refufed 
him,  he  loaded  his  ftomach  with  food  ;  which  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  digeft,  it  foon  brought  him  to  his  end,  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  after,  an  active  though  cruel 
reign  of  about  1 8  years. 

Caracalla  and  Geta  being  acknowledged  as  emperors 
by  the  army,  began  to  (how  a  mutual  hatred  to  each, 
other  even  before  their  arrival  at  Rome.  Their  only 
agreement  was,  in  refolving  to  deify  Severus  their  fa¬ 
ther  ;  but  foon  after,  each  fought  to  attach  the  fenate 
and  army  to  his  own  particular  intereft.  They  wete 
of  very  oppofite  difpofitions  :  Caracalla  was  fierce  and 
cruel  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  Geta  was  mild  and  merci¬ 
ful;  fo  that  the  city  foon  found  the  dangerous  effects  of 
being  governed  by  two  princes  of  equal  power  and  con¬ 
trary  inclinations. 
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Caracalla  being  refolved  to  govern  alone,  furioufly  en-  ^ 
tered  Geta’s  apartment,  and,  followed  by  ruffians,  flew  GeJa  cur¬ 
ium  in  his  mother’s  arms.  Having  committed  this  de-dered  by 
teftable  murder,  he  iffiied  with  great  hafte  from  the  pa-  Caracalla, 
lace,  crying  out,  That  his  brother  would  have  flain 
him  ;  and  that  he  was  obliged,  in  felf-defence,  to  reta¬ 
liate  the  intended  injury.  He  then  took  refuge  among 
the  praetorian  cohoits,  and  in  a  pathetic  tone  began 
to  implore  their  affiftance,  ftill  making  the  fame  ex- 
cufe  for  his  conduct.  To  this  he  added  a  much  more 
prevailing  argument,  promifing  to  beftow  upon  them 
the  largeffes  nfually  given  upon  the  eledlion  of  new  em¬ 
perors,  and  diilribuling  among  them  almoft  all  the  tiea- 
fures  which  had  been  amaffed  by  his  father.  By  fuch 
perfualives  the  foldiers  did  not  hefitate  to  proclaim 
him  foie  emperor,  and  to  fligmatize  the  memory  of  his 
brother  Geta  as  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  the  common¬ 
wealth.  The  fenators  were  foon  after  induced,  either 
through  favour  or  fear,  to  approve  what  had  been  done 
by  the  army;  Caracalla  wept  for  the  death  of  his  380 
brother  whom  he  had  flain;  and,  to  carry  his  hypo-  Who  proves- 
crify  to  the  utmoft  extreme,  ordered  him  to  be  adored  *  molk 

as  a  god.  ri0n°t‘ly  ty* 

Being  now  emperor,  he  went  on  to  mark  his  courfe 
with  blood.  Whatever  was  done  by  Domitian  or  Ne¬ 
ro  fell  fliort  of  this  moniler’s  barbarities.  Lactus,  who 
flrft  advifed  him  to  murder  his  brother,  was  the  firft 
who  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  jealoufy.  Hi3  own  wife  Plau- 
tina  followed.  Papinian,  the  renowned  civilian,  was  be¬ 
headed  for  refufing  to  write  in  vindication  of  his  cruel¬ 
ty  ;  anfwering  the  emperor’s  reqnefl,  by  obferving, 

That  it  was  much  eafier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to 
defend  it.  He  commanded  all  governors  to  be  flain 
that  his  brother  had  appointed  ;  and  deftroyed  not  lefs 
than  2000  perfons  who  had  adhered  to  his  party. 

Whole  nights  were  fpent  in  the  execution  of  his  bloody 
decrees  ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  people  of  all  ranks 
were  carried  out  of  the  city  in  carts,  where  they  were 
burnt  in  heaps,  without  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  fu¬ 
neral.  Upon  a  certain  occafion,  he  ordered  his  foldiers 
to  fet  upon  a  crowded  audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for 
difcountenancing  a  charioteer  whom  he  happened  to 
favour.  Perceiving  himfelf  hated  by  the  people,  lie 
publicly  faid,  that  he  could  infure  his  own  fafety  though 
not  their  love;  fo.  that  he  neither  valued  their  reproaches 
nor  feared  their  hatred. 

This  fafety  which  he  fo  much  built  upon  was  placed  381 
in  the  prote&ion  of  his  foldiers.  He  had  txhaufted  His  cxffa; 
the  treafury,  drained  the  provinces,  and  committed  a 
thousand  a&s  of  rapacity,  merely  to  keep  them  ftedfaft  in’dtreal7* 
in  his  interefts;  and  being  dilpofed  to  truft  himfelf  chery. 
with  them  particularly,  he  refolved  to  lead  them  upon 
a  viflt  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  firil 
went  into  Germany  ;  where,  to  oblige  the  natives,  he 
drefled  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  their  country.  From 
thence  he  travelled  into  Macedonia,  where  he  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  and 
among  other  extravagancies  caufed  a  ftatue  of  that 
monarch  to  be  made  with  two  faces ;  one  of  which  re- 
fembled  Alexander  and  the  other  himfelf.  He  was  fo 
coiTupted  by  flattery,  that  he  called  himfelf  Alexander; 
walked  as  he  was  told  that  monarch  had  walked;  and,,, 
like  him,  bent  his  head  to  one  fhoulder.  Shortly  after, 
arriving  at  Letter  Afia  and  the  ruins  of  Troy?  as  be 
T 
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was  Viewing  the  tomb  <rf  Achilles,  hi?  took  it  into  his 
'  *  v*-—  head  to  referable  that  hero ;  and  one  of  his  freedmen 

happening  to  die  at  that  time,  he  ufed  the  fame  fcere- 
fnonie£  that  were  performed  at  the  tomb  of  Pattoclus. 
PalTing  thence  into  Egypt,  he  maffacred  in  the  moft 
terrible  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fatires  they  compofed  on  him,  as  is  related 
under  the  article  Alexandria. 

Going  from  thence  into  Syria,  h'e  invited  Artaba- 
nus  king  of  Parthia  to  a  conference  ;  dtfiring  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  promifiirg  him  the  molt  ho¬ 
nourable  protection.  In  confequence  of  this,  that  king 
met  him  on  a  fpaci'ons  plaih,  unarmed,  and  only  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  vail  cpncourfe  of  his  nobles.  This  was  what 
Caracalla  delireci.  Regardiefs  of  his  promife,  or  the 
law  of  nations,  he  inflantly  Furrounded  him  with  armed 
troops,  let  in  wild  beafts  among  his  attendants,  and 
made  a  moll  terrible  {laughter  among  them  ;  Artaba- 
nus  himfelf  fcfcaping  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  For 
this  vile  treachery  he  obtained  from  the  fenate  the  fur* 
gBi  name  of  Parthirus . 

;c«  his  Upon  his  return  towards  Rome,  it  would  feem  as  if 
his  v’iees  were  inexhanftible  ;  for  having  been  guilty  of 
parricide,  he  now  refolved  to  marry  the  mother  of  Geta 
Whom  he  had  flam.  It  happened  that  one  day  feeing 
her  drop  her  veil*  which  difclofed  her  naked  bofom, 
which  was  extremely  beautiful,  he  told  her,  that  he 
Would  pofiefs  thofe  charms  he  beheld,  if  it  were  lawful. 
To  this  unnatural  requell  fhe  hefitated  not  to  anfwer, 
that  he  might  enjoy  all  things  Who  pofTefTed  all.  Where¬ 
upon,  fetting  afide  all  duty  and  refpeft  for  his  deceafed 
father,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  her  in  public,  to¬ 
tally  difregarding  the  cenfures  and  the  farcafms  of  man¬ 
kind. 


father’s 

wife. 


However,  though  he  ’difregarded  fhame,  he  was  not 
infenfible  to  fear.  He  was  ever  uneafy  in  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  being  univerfally  hated  ;  and  was  continually 
korifulting  aflrologers  Concerning  what  death  he  fhould 
die.  Among  others,  he  fent  one  of  his  confidants,  na¬ 
med  Muemianus,  with  orders  to  cofiiult  all  the  aftrolo- 
gers  in  the  city  concerning  his  end.  Maternianus  con¬ 
sidered  this  as  a  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  Macrinus, 
the  emperor’s  principal  commander  in  Mefcpotamia  ; 
&  man  who  was  daily  fupplanting  him  in  his  mailer’s 
favour.  He  therefore  informed  hi  n  by  letter,  as  if 
from  the  allrologers,  that  Macrinus  had  a  defign  againft 
his  life  ;  and  they  consequently  advifed  him  to  put  the 
donfpirator  to  death.  This  letter  was  fent  fealed,  and 
made  up,  amongfl  many  others,  to  be  conveyed  with 
the  greater  fecrecy,  and  delivered  to  the  emperor  as  he 
was  preparing  for  a  chariot  rate.  However,  as  it  never 
Was  his  cuflom  to  interrupt  his  pleafures  for  his  bufi- 
titfs,  he  gave  the  packet  to  Macrinus  to  read  over,  and 
"to  intefrm  him  of  the  contents  when  more  at  leifure. 
In  peruling  thefe  letters,  when  Macrinus  came  to  that 
which  regarded  himleli,  he  was  unable  to  contain  his 
furpriie  and  terror.  His  firft  care  was,  to  refeive  the 
letter  in  queftion  to  himlelf,  and  tt>  acquaint  the  em¬ 
peror  only  with  the  fubllaiice  of  the  reft.  He  then 
fet  about  the  mof,  probable  means  of  com  palling  his 
death,  by  which  alone  lie  could  expe&  any  lafety. 
length  he  determined  to  apply  to  one  Martialis,  a  man 
of  great  ftrength,  and  a  centurion  of  the  guards,  who 
-  bated  the  emperor  from  various  motives ;  particularly 
for  the  death  of  a  brother,  whom  Caracalla  had  ordered 


to  be  (Urn.  Him  therefore  MaCrinufc  exhorted  to  re-  Rome, 
venge  his  brother’s  death,  by  killing  the  tyrant,  which  ~ ^ 
he  might  ealily  effect,  as  being  always  fo  near  his  per- 
fon.  Martialis  readily  undertook  the  dangerous  tafk  ; 
being  willing  to  meet  death  himfelf,  fo  he  might  ob¬ 
tain  his  defire  of  feeing  the  tyrant  expire  before  him.  3^ 
Accordingly,  as  the  emperor  was  riding  out  one  day  He  is  mm> 
near  a  little  city  called  Car>a>9  he  happened  to  with-ie  e<h 
draw  himfelf  privately,  upon  a  natural  occalion,  with 
only  one  page  to  hold  his  horfe  This  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  Martialis  had  fo  long  &nd  ardently  deftred ; 
wherefore  running  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  called,  he 
ftabbed  the  emperor  in  the  back,  To  that  he  died  im¬ 
mediately.  Martialis  unconcernedly  returned  to  his 
troop  ;  but  retiring  by  infenfible  degrees,  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fecure  himfelf  by  flight.  But  his  companions 
foon  miffing  him,  and  the  page  giving  information  of 
what  had  been  done,  he  was  purfued  by  the  German 
horfe  and  cut  in  pieces. 

During  the  reign  of  this  execrable  tyrant,  which 
continued  fix  years,  the  empire  was  every  day  declining; 
the  foldiers  were  entirely  mafters  of  every  elc&ion  ;  and 
as  there  were  various  armies  in  different  parts,  fo  therfc 
were  as  many  interefts  all  oppofite  to  each  other.  Ca¬ 
racalla,  by  fatisfying  their  moit  unreafonable  appetites, 
deftroyed  all  difcipline  among  them,  and  all  fubordina- 
tion  in  the  ftate.  383 

The  foldiers,  now  without  an  emperor,  after  a  fuf-  Marinut 
penfe  of  two  days,  fixed  upon  Macrinus,  who  took  aii*^c€edf. 
poflible  methods  to  conceal  his  being  privy  to  Cara- 
calla’s  murder.  The  fenate  confirmed  their  choice  fhort- 
ly  after ;  and  like  wife  that  of  his  fon  Diadumenus, 
whom  he  took  as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  Macrinus 
was  5  3  years  old  when  he  entered  upon  fhe  government 
of  the  empire.  He  was  of  obfeure  parentage  ;  fome 
fay  by  birth  a  Moor,  who  by  the  mere  rotation  of  of¬ 
fice,  being  firft  made  prx*fe&  of  the  praetorian  bands-, 
was  now,  by  treafon  and  acc'dent,  called  to  fill  the 
throne.  We  are  told  but  little  of  this  emperoT,  except 
his  engaging  in  a  bloody  thoifgh  undecided  battle  with 
Artabanus  king  of  Parthia,  who  came  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  injury  he  had  fuflained  in  the  late  reign  :  how¬ 
ever,  this  monarch  finding  his  real  enemy  dead,  was 
content  to  make  peace,  and  returned  into  Parthia. 
Something  is  alfo  fa  id  of  the  feverity  of  this  emperor’s 
difcipline  ;  for  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  licentioufnefs  was  the 
Roman  army  now  arrived,  that  the  moft  fevere  punifh- 
ments  were  unable  to  reflrain  t^je  foldiers ;  and  yet  the 
mofl  gentle  inflictions  Wete  looked  upon  as  feverity.  It 
was  this  rigorous  difcipline,  together  with  the  artifices 
of  Maria,  grandmother  to  Heliogabalus  t  e  natural  fon  3S4 
of  Caracalla,  that  caufed  the  emperor’s  ruin.  Helio-H  ho^a- 
gabalus  was  prieft  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  fnba*'‘8ie':  * 
Emefa,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  ;  and  though  but  14  years 
old  was  greatly  loved  by  the  army  tor  the  beauty  of 
his  perfon,  and  the  memoiyofhis  father,  whom  they 
flill  confidered  as  their  greateft  benefadlor.  This  was 
foon  perceived  by  the  grandmother  ;  who  being  very 
rich  in  gold  and  jewels,  gave  liberal  prefents  among 
them,  while  they  frequently  repaired  to  the  temple, 
both  from  the  garrifon  in  the  city  and  the  camp  of  Ma¬ 
crinus.  This  intercouife  growing  every  day  more  fre¬ 
quent,  the  foldiers,  being  difgufted  with  the  feverities 
of  their  prefent  emperor,  began  to 'think  of  placing  He- 
liogabalus  in  his  ftead.  Accoidingly,  fending  for  hifn 
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Rome,  to  their  camp,  he  was  immediately^  proclaimed^;  and  viding  u 
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^acnnus 

defeated, 


fuch  were  the  hopes  of  his  virtues,  that  all  men  began 

to  afFedl-his  interefts.  „  * 

Maerinus,  who  at  this  time  was  purfuing  his  plea^- 
fures  at  Antioch,  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  firft 
report;  only  fending  his  lieutenant  Julian,  with  fome 
legions,  to  quell  the  infurre&ion.  However,  thefe,  like 
the  reft,  foon  declared  for  Heliogabalus,  and  flew  their 
general.  It  v/as  then  that  Maerinus  found  he  had 
treated  the  rebellion  too  (lightly ;  he  therefore  refolved, 
with  his  fon,  to  march  dire&ly  agamft  the  feditious  le¬ 
gions,  and  force  them  to  their  duty.  Both  parties  met 
on  the  confines  of  Syria :  the  battle  was  for  fome  time 
furious  and  obftinate  ;  but  at  lift  Maerinus  was  over- 
thrown,  and  obliged  to  feek  fafety  by  flight.  His  pnn- 
ocic^co,  cjpai  a;m  was  to  get  to  Rome,  where  he  knew  his  pre- 
and  put  to  fence  wag  ^efired  ;  wherefore  lie  travelled  through  the 
^  provinces  of  Afia  Minor  with  the  utmoft  expedition 

and  privacy,  but  unfortunately  fell  fick  at  the  city  of 
Chalcedon.  There  thofe  who  were  fent  in  purfuit, 
overtook  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  hia  fon 
Diadumenus,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  one  year  and  two 
months. 

The  fenate  and  citizens  of  Rome  being  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  appointment  of  the  army  as  ufual,  Helio¬ 
gabalus  afeended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  14.  One  at 
fo  early  an  age,  invefted  with  unlimited  power,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  Batterers,  could  be  expefted  to  ad  only 
as  they  thought  proper  to  dired.  This  young  empe¬ 
ror  was  entirely  led  by  them  ;  and  being  fenfible  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  indulge  all  his  appetites,,  he  ftu- 
Helioga-  died  only  their  gratification.  As  he  is  defcribed  by 
batus  worfe  hiftorians,  he  appears  a  monfter  of  fenfuality.  His 
than  any  of^ort  pfe  therefore  is  but  a  tiffue  of  effeminacy,  luft, 
«eflors.de*  and  extravagance.  He  married,  in  the  fmall  (pace  of 
four  years,  fix  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.  He  built 
a  temple  to  the  fun  ;  and  willing  that  liis  god  fhould 
have  a  wife  as  well  as  liimfelf,he  married  him  £0  Pallas, 
and  fhort ly  after  to  the  moon.  .His  palace  was  a  place 
of  rendezvous  for  all  the  proftitutes  of  Rome,  whom 
he  frequently  met  naked,  calling  them  his  fellow  JoU 
diers ,  and  companions  in  the  field*  He  was  fo  fond  of  the 
fex,  that  he  carried  his  mother  with  him  to  tlit*  fenate- 
houfe,  and  demanded  that  fhe  fhould  always  be  prefent 
when  matters  of  importance  were  debated.  He  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  build  a  fenate-houfe  for  women,  with 
fuitable  orders,  habits,  and  diftindtions,  of  which  his 
mother  was  made  prefident.  They  met  feveral  times ; 
all  their  debates  turning  upon  the  fafhion.s  of  the  day, 
and  the  different  formalities  to  be  ufed  in  giving  and 
*  receiving  vifits.  To  thefe  follies,  he  added  great  cruelty 
and  boundlefs  prodigality  ;  fo  that  he  was  heard  to  fay, 
that  fuch  difhes  as  were  cheaply  obtained  were  fcarce 
worth  eating.  His  fuppers  therefore  generally  coft 
6000  crowns,  and  often  60,000.  He  was  always 
dreffed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with 
precious  ftones,  and  yet  never  wore  the  fame  habit 
twice.  His  palace,  his  chambers,  and  his  beds,  were 
all  furnifhed  of  the  richeft  fluffs,  covered  with  gold  and 
jewels.  Whenever  he  took  horfe,  all  the  way  between 
his  apartment  and  the  place  of  mounting  was  covered 
with  gold  and  filver  duft  flrewn  at  his  approach. 

Thefe  exceffes  were  foon  perceived  by  his  grandmo¬ 
ther  Maefa  ,  whofe  intrigue*,  had  firft  raifed  him  to  the 
throne  ;  fo  that  fhe  thought  to  leffen  his  power  by  di- 
Vot.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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,iVilll,  For  this  purpofe,  under  a  pretence  of  free-  Rome*  ^ 
ing  him  from  the  cares  of  public  bufinefs,  fhe  perfua-  ^ 
ded  him  to  adopt  his  coufin-german,  Alexander,  as  his  Adopts  A. 
fucceffor ;  and  likewife  to  make  him  his  partner  in  the  iexander, 
confulfhip.  Heliogabalus,  having  thus  raifed  liis  Coufin, 
had  fcarce  given  him  his  power,  when  he  wiflied  again  coj[e:igUet 
to  take  it  away ;  but  the  virtues  of  this  young  prince 
had  fo  greatly  endeared  the  people  and  the  army  to 
him,  that  the  attempt  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to 
the  tyrant  himfelf.  The  pnetorian  foldiers  mutinying, 
attempted  to  kill  him  as  he  was  walking  in  his  gardens; 
but  he  efcaped,  by  hiding  liimfelf  from  their  fury. 

However,  upon  returning  to  tlieir  camp,  they  conti¬ 
nued  the  fedition  ;  requiring  that  the  emperor  fhould 
remove  fuch  perfons  from  about  him  as  oppreffed  the 
fubje&,  and  contributed  to  contaminate  him.  They 
required  alfo  the  being  permitted  to  guard  the  young 
prince  themfelves,  and  that  none  of  the  emperor’s  fa¬ 
vourites  or  familiars  fhould  ever  be  permitted  to  con- 
v^erfc  with  him.  Heliogabalus  was  relu&antly  obliged 
to  comply  ;  and  confcious  of  the  danger  he  was  in, 
made  preparations  for  death,  when  it  fhould  arrive,  in 
a  manner  truly  whimfical  and  peculiar.  He  bunt  a 
lofty  tower  with  fteps  of  gold  and  pearl,  from  whence 
to  throw  liimfelf  headlong  in  cafe  of  neceflity.  He  alfo 
prepared  cords  of  purple  filk  and  gold  to  ftrangle  him- 
felf  with ;  he  provided  golden  fwords  and  daggers  to 
flab  himfelf  with  ;  and  poifon  to  be  kept  in  boxes  of 
emerald,  in  order  to  obtain  what  death  lie  chofe  beft 
ThuHearing  all  things,  but  particularly  fufpicious  ©f 
the  defigns  of  the  fenate,  he  banifhed  them  all  out  of 
the  city  :  he  next  attempted  to  poifon  Alexander,  and 
fpread  a  report  of  his  death  ;  but  perceiving  the  fol¬ 
diers  begin  to  mutiny,  he  immediately  took  him  in  his 
chariot  to  the  camp,  where  he  experienced  a  frefh  mor¬ 
tification,  by  finding  all  the  acclamations  of  the  army 
directed  only  to  his  fucceffor.  This  not  a  little  raifed 
his  indignation,  and  excited  his  defire  of  revenge.  He 
returned  towards  the  city,  threatening  the  moft  fevere 
punifhments  againft  thofe  who  had  diipleafed  him,  and  ^ 
meditating  frefh  cruelties.  However,  the  foldiers  were  Is 
unwilling  to  give  him  time  to  put  his  defigns  in  execu-  the  fol- 
tion  :  they  followed  him  dire&ly  to  his  palace,  purfued  diers. 
him  from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  at  laft  found 
him  concealed  in  a  privy ;  a  lituation  very  different 
from  that  in  which  lie  expelled  to  die.  Having  drag¬ 
ged  him  from  thence  through  the  ftreets,  with  the  moft 
bitter  invedtives,  and  having  difpatched  him,  they  at¬ 
tempted  once  more  to  fqueeze  his  pampered  body  into 
a  privy ;  but  not  eafily  effedling  this,  they  threw  it  into 
the  Tiber,  with  heavy  weights,  that  none  might  after¬ 
wards  find  or  give  it  burial.  This  was  the  miferable 
and  ignominious  death  of  Heliogabalus,  in  the  18th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  deteftable  reign  of  four  years. 

His  mother  alfo  was  (lain  at  the  fame  time  by  the.  fol¬ 
diers  ;  as  were  alfo  many  of  the  opprobrious  affociates 
of  his  criminal  pleafures.  .  389 

Alexander  being,  without  oppofition,  declared  em-  virtues  of 
peror,  the  fenate,  in  their  ufual  method  of  adulation,  Alexander, 
were  For  conferring  new  titles  upon  him ;  but  he  mo- 
deftly  declined  them  all,  alleging,  that  titles  were  only 
honourable  when  given  to  virtue,  not  to  flation.  .This 
outfet  was  an  happy  omen  of  his  future  virtues ;  and 
few  princes  in  liiftory  have  been  more  commended  by 
his  contemporaries,  or  indeed  more  deferved  commenda- 
3  K  tion. 
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Rome*  tion.'  To  the  mofl  rigid  juflice  he  added  the  greatefl 
— -v - humanity.  He  loved  the  good,  and  was  a  fevere  re¬ 

prover  ©f  the  lewd  and  infamous.  H13  aecomplifh- 
inents  were  equal  to  his  virtues.  He  was  an  excellent 
mathematician,'  geometrician,  and  mufician ;  he  was 
equally  flailed  in  painting  and  fculpture;  and  in  poetry 
few  of  his  time  could  equal  him.  In  fliort,  fuch  were 
his  talents,  and  fuch  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  that 
though  but  1 6  years  of  age,  he  was  confidered  as  a  wife 
old  man. 

The  fir  ft  part  of  his  reign  was  fpent  in  a  reformation 
of  the  abufes  of  his  predeceffor.  He  reflored  the  fe- 
nators  to  their  rank  ;  nothing  being  undertaken  with¬ 
out  the  moil  fage  advifers,  and  moft  mature  delibera¬ 
tion.  Among  the  number  of  his  advifers  was  his  mo¬ 
ther  Mammaea ;  a  woman  eminent  for  her  virtues  and 
accomplifhments,  and  who  made  ufe  of  her  power  as 
well  to  fecure  her  fon  the  affections  of  his  fubjeCts,  as 
to  procure  them  the  mofl  juft  adminiflration.  He  was 
a  rigid  punifher  of  fuch  magiflrates  as  took  bribes,  fay¬ 
ing,  That  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive  fuch  of  their 
places ;  for  their  trufls  being  great,  their  lives,  in  mofl 
cafes,  ought  to  pay  for  a  breach  of  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  thought  he  could  never  fufficiently  reward 
fuch  as  had  been  remarkable  for  their  juflice  and  inte¬ 
grity,  keeping  a  regifler  of  their  names,  and  fometimes 
afking  fuch  of  them  as  appeared  modefl  and  unwilling 
to  approach  him,  why  they  were  To  backward  in  de¬ 
manding  their  reward,  and  why  they  fuffered  him  to  be 
in  their  debt  ?  His  clemency  extended  even  to  the 
Chriflians,  who  had  been  punifhed  in  the  former  reigns 
with  unrelenting  barbarity.  Upon  a  contefl  between 
them  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vintners,  about  a 
piece  of  public  ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a 
place  for  public  worfhip,  and  the  other  for  exercifing 
their  refpe&ive  trades,  he  decided  the  point  by  his  re- 
icript,  in  thefe  words  :  4 4  It  is  better  that  God  be  wor- 
fhipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  fhould 
be  put  to  ufes  of  drunkennefs  and  debauchery.” 

His  abilities  in  war  were  not  inferior  to  his  afliduity 
in  peace.  The  empire,  which  from  the  remiffnefs  and 
debauchery  of  the  preceding  reigns  now  began  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  on  every  fide,  wanted  a  perfon  of  vigour  and 
condmft  to  defend  it.  Alexander  faced  the  enemy 
wherever  the  invafion  was  mofl  formidable,  and  for  a 
fhort  time  deferred  its  ruin.  His  firfl  expedition,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  againfl  the  Parthians  and 
Perfians,  whom  he  oppofed  with  a  powerful  army. — 
The  Perfians  were  routed  in  a  decifive  engagement  with 
great  daughter ;  the  cities  of  Ctefiphon  and  Babylon 
were  once  more  taken,  and  the  Roman  empire  wras  re- 
flored  to  its  former  limits.  Upon  his  return  to  An¬ 
tioch,  his  mother  Mammaea  fent  for  the  famous  Ori- 
gen,  to  be  inflru&ed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity ;  and  after  difeouriing  with  him  for  fome  time 
upon  the  fubjefl,  difmifTed  him,  with  a  proper  fafe- 
guard,  to  his  native  city  of  Alexandria.  About  the 
fame  time  that  Alexander  was  victorious  in  the  Eafl, 
Furius  Celfus,  his  general,  obtained  a  fignal  victory 
over  the  Mauritanians,  in  Africa.  Varius  Macrinus  was 
fuccefsful  in  Germany,  and  Junius  Palmatus  returned 
with  conquefl  from  Armenia.  However,  the  number 
of  thefe  victories  only  haflened  the  decline  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  was  wafted  by  the  exertion 
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flrength,  and  was  now  becoming  little  more  than  a  fplen-  Rome, 
did  ruin.  v-*-* 

About  the  1 3th  year  of  his  reign,  the  Upper  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  other  northern  nations,  began  to  pour  down 
immenfe  (warms  of  people  upon  the  more  fouthern  parts 
of  the  empire.  They  paffed  the  Rhine  and  the  Da¬ 
nube  with  fuch  Fury,  that  all  Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
moft  extreme  confternation.  The  emperor,  ever  ready 
to  expofe  himfelf  for  the  fafety  of  his  people,  made 
what  levies  he  could,  and  went  in  perfon  to  item  the 
torrent ;  which  he  fpeedily  effected.  It  was  in  the 
courfe  of  his  fuccefTes  againfl  the  enemy,  that  he  was 
cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  foldiers.  The  legions 
encamped  about  Moguntia,  having  been  abominably 
corrupted  during  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  and  train¬ 
ed  up  in  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  difobedience,  required 
the  moft  ftriCt  command.  Alexander  could  neither  en¬ 
dure  their  tumultuary  obedience,  nor  they  his  regular 
difcipline.  His  own  faults,  and  thofe  of  his  mother 
Mammeea,  were  objected  againfl  him.  They  open¬ 
ly  ^  exclaimed,  That  they  were  governed  by  an  ava  Ms  murder- 
ricious  woman,  and  a  mean-fpirited  boy;  and  refolveded/ 
upon  electing  an  emperor  capable  of  ruling  alone.  In 
this  general  revolt,  Maximinus,  an  old  and  experienced 
commander,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  foldiers, 
and  enflamed  the  fedition.  At  length,  being  deter¬ 
mined  to  difpatch  their  prefent  emperor/ they  fent  an 
executioner  into  his  tent ;  who  immediately  ftruck  off 
his  head,  and,  fhortly  after,  that  of  his  mother.  He 
died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  profperous 
reign  of  thirteen  years  and  nine  days. 

The  tumults  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Alexander  Succeeded 
being  appeafed,  Maximinus,  who  had  been  the  chief Maxi¬ 
promoter  of  the  fedition,  was  cliofen  emperor.  Thisminu9,  a. 
extraordinary  man,  whofe  character  deferves  particular  * 

attention,  was  born  of  very  obfeure  parentage,  beingture  and  * 
the  fon  of  a  poor  herdfman  of  Thrace.  In  the  begin. extraordl- 
ning  he  followed  his  father’s  profeffion,  and  only  exer-nar>' 
cifed  his  perfonal  courage  againfl  the  robbers  who  in* itrengt^’ 
felted  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  Soon 
after,  his  ambition  increaiing,  he  left  his  poor  employ¬ 
ment,  and  enlitled  in  the  Roman  army  ;  where  he  foon 
became  remarkable  for  his  great  flrength,  difcipline, 
and  courage..  This  gigantic  man  was  no  lefs  than  eight 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  he  had  a  body  and  flrength  cor- 
refponding  to  his  fize,  being  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the 
magnitude  than  the  fymmetry  of  his  perfon.  His  wife’s 
bracelet  ufually  ferved  him  for  a  thumb-ring  ;  and  his 
flrength  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  able  to  draw  a  car¬ 
riage  which  two  oxen  could  not  move.  He  could 
flrike  out  an  liorfe’s  teeth  with  a  blow  of  his  fifl,  and 
break  its  thigh  with  a  kick.  His  diet  was  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  as  the  refl  of  his  endowments ;  he  generally  eat 
40  pounds  weight  of  flefh  every  day,  and  drank  fix  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch  in  either. 

With  a  frame  fo  athletic,  he  was  poflefTed  of  a  mind 
undaunted  in  danger,  and  neither  fearing  nor  regarding 
any  man.  The  firfl  time  he  was  made  known  to  the 
emperor  Severus,  was  upon  his  celebrating  games  on  the 
birth-day  of  his  fon  Geta.  Maximinus  was  then  a  rude 
countryman,  and  requefled  the  emperor  to  be  permitted 
to  contend  for  the  prizes  which  were  diflributed  to  the 
befl  runners,  wrefllers,  and  boxers,  of  the  army.  Se- 
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would  not  permit  him  at  firft  to  combat,  except  with 
Paves,  againft  whom  his  ftrength  appeared  aftomflung. 
H^vercame  , 6  in  running,  one  after  the  other  :  he 
then  kept  up  with  the  emperor  on  horfeback  ;  and  - 
vine  fatigued  him  in  the  courfe,  he  was  oppofed  to  fe- 
ven  of  the  moil  aftive  foldiers,  and  overcame  them  with 
the  greateft  eafe.  From  that  time  he  was  particularly 

noticed,  and  taken  into  the  emperor’s  body-guards,  in 

which  his  affiduity  and  prompt  obedience  were  parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable.  In  the  reign  ot  Caracalla,  lie 
made  a  centurion,  and  diftmguifhed  himfelf in  thu (ft  - 
tion  by  his  ftrift  attention  to  the  morals  and  d'fciplmc 
of  thofe  he  commanded.  When  made  a  tnbune.  h 
Hill  retained  the  hard  fimplicity  of  his  life  ;  cat  as  the 
meaneft  centinel ;  fpent  whole  days  in  exercifing  ' 
troops;  and  would  now  and  then  himfelf  wreftle  «ith 
eight  or  ten  of  the  ftrongcft  men  in  the  ^my,  whom 
heS threw  with  fcarce  any  effort.  Being  thus  bef> 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  men  in  the  empire,  both  tor 
courage;  difcipline,  and  perfonal  aftivity,  1 « =  gave,  J«t- 
ly  after,  a  very  high  inftance  of  his  unlhaken  fidelity . 
for  when  Macrinns  was  made  emperor,  he  refufed  to 
ferve  under  a  prince  that  had  betrayed  his  fovereign  ; 
and  retired  to  Thrace,  his  native  country,  where  he  tal¬ 
lowed  commerce,  and  purchafed  fome  lands,  content 
with  privacy  rather  than  a  guilty  dependence.  Upon 
the  acceffion  of  Heliogabalus  to  the  throne,  this  bold 
veteran  once  more  returned  to  the  army;  but  was,  in 
the  very  beginning,  difgufted  at  the  bale  effeminacy  of 
the  emperor;  who,  hearing  amazing  mftances  ot  Ins 
ftrength,  alked  him,  if  he  were  equally  capable  in  com¬ 
bats  of  another  nature  ?  This  lewd  demand  was  fo  little 
fuitable  to  the  temper  of  Maximinus,  that  he  lnltant  y 
left  the  court.  Upon  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  he 
again  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindnefs  by  Alexander,  who  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  the  fenate,  and  made  lum  commander  of  the 
fourth  legion,  which  confifted  of  new-raifed  foldiers. 
Maximinus  gladly  accepted  of  this  charge,  and  perlorm- 
ed  his  duty  with  great  exa&nefs  and  fuccefs,  fetting  an 
example  of  virtue  and  difcipline  to  all  the  commanders 
of  the  army.  Nor  was  his  valour  lefs  apparent  againft 
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ed  regardlefs  of  their  oppofitlon,  proceeding  to  fecure 
his  election  by  putting  all  fuch  to  death  as  had  been 
raifed  b>  hi*s  predeceffor.  The  Chriftians  alfo,  having 
found  favour  in  the  former  reign,  felt  the  weight  of 
his  refentment ;  and  were  perfecuted  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire,  particularly  in  tliofe  where  he  himfelf  re- 
fided.  His  cruelty  likewife  extended  to  the  rich,  whofe 
lives  and  eftates  became  a  frequent  facrifice  to  avarice 
and  fufpicion.  But  what  appears  {till  a  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  inftanpe  of  his  cruelty,  being  afhamed  of  the 
meannefs  of  his  extraction,  he  commanded  all  fuch  as 
were  belt  acquainted  with  him  and  his  parentage  to  be 
{lain,  although  there  were  fome  among  the  number  that 
had  relieved  him  in  his  low  condition.  <  .  .394 

However,  his  cruelties  did  not  retard  his  military  Hi*  luect  5 
operations,  which  were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  be-inwar. 
coming  a  better  monarch.  He  overthrew  the  Germans 
in  feveral  battles,  wafted  all  their  country  with  fire 
and  fword  for  400  milee  together,  and  fet  a  refolutioii 
of  fubduing  all  the  northern .  nations  as  far  as  the  • 
ocean.  In  thefe  expeditions,  in  order  to  attach  the 
foldiers  more  firmly  to  him,  he  increafed  their  pay  ; 
and  in  every  duty  of  the  camp,  he  himfelf  took  as 
much  pains  as  the  meaneft  centinel  in  his  army,  flow¬ 
ing  incredible  courage  and  affiduity.  In  every  engage¬ 
ment,  where  the  conflict  was  hotteft,  Maximinus  was 
always  feen  fighting  there  in  perfon,  and  deftroymg 
all  before  him  :  for,  being  bred  a  barbarian,  he  confi- 
dered  it  as  his  duty  to  combat  as  a  common  foldier, 
while  he  commanded  as  a  general.  _  3? 5 

In'  the  mean  time,  his  cruelties  had  fo  alienated  the  Couijura- 
minds  of  his  fubjedls,  that  feveral  confpiracies  were 
fecretly  aimed  againft  him.  Magnus,  a  confular  per¬ 
fon,  and  fome  others,  had  plotted  to  break  down  a 
wooden  bridge,  as  foon  as  the  emperor  had  palled  it, 
and  thus  to  abandon  him  to  the  enemy.  But  this  be¬ 
ing  difeovered,  gave  Maximinus  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
dulging  his  natural  feverity,  upon  this  pretext  alone 
cauiino-  above  4000  to  be  flaiii.  Shortly  after,  fome  ot 
Alexander’s  old  foldiers  withdrawing  themfelves  from 
the  camp,  proclaimed  one  Quarcianus  as  emperoi,  vilio 
had  been  lately  difgufted  at  Maximinus  for  being  dil- 
miffed  from  employment.  The  foldiers,  in  fa  ft,  con- 
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the  Germans,  whither  he  was  fent  with  his  legion  ;  to  ‘  ^accept’of  the  dangerous  fuperiority  to 

that  he  was  unanimoufly  cenfidered  as  the  boldell,  bra-  “r3  ,  ,„d  fkortly  .far,  fa  thv  fjirit 

van,  moft.  valiant,  and  moft  amtoou.  ,n  .ha  ”fh“  “  “f  “  rfoo  who  h.dkaan  ,Ua  promo.ar 

whole  empire.  .  H.  bo, o,  however,  to, fated  all  *al a  *  w  '  ■  J  him  ,,;s  bed,  and  oar- 
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gid  kind,  which,  _  without  any  ^  b  a  fpi|t  0f  general  difeontent  .throughout  all  the 
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cafily  degenerate  into  tyranny;  fo  that  lie  might  have 
miftaken  his  fucceeding  cruelty  for  difcipline,  and  lira 
feverity  for  juftice.  However  this  be,  Maximmus  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  monfters  of  cruelty 
that  ever  difgraeed  power  ;  and,  fearful  of  nothing  him- 
felf,  he  feemed  to  fport  with  the  terrors  of  all  man- 

kUHe  began  his  reign,  by  endeavouring  to  force  obe¬ 
dience  from  every  rank  of  people,  and  by  indicating 
his  authority  by  violence.  The  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome  were  the  full  that  incurred  his  refentment. 
They  utterly  refufing  to  confirm  the  election  01  the 
army,  lie  was  the  firft  emperor  who  reigned  without 
their  concurrence  or  approbation.  However,  he  leem- 


empire.  The  provinces  of  Africa  were  the  firft  that 
ill  owed  their  deteftation  of  the  tyrant,  whofe  extortion, 
and  cruelties  among  them  were  become  mfupportable. 

They  firft  flew  his  procurator  ;  and  afterwards  cpniider- 
ing  how  dangerous  a  crime  they  had  committed,  they 
refolved  to  throw  off  all  expeditions  of  pardon,  and 
create  a  new  emperor.  Gordian  was  then  proconfu  Oordian 
of  Africa,  a  perfon  of  great  fame  for  his  virtues,  a  oil  ^odaim-e 
hiolfly  reverenced  for  a  blamelefs  life  of  near  80.  emperor. 
Him,  therefore,  they  determined  to  elect ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  foldiers  and  natives  affemblmg  together, 
tumultuoufly  entered  his  lioufe,  refolved  to  put  their 
defio-n  in  execution.  Gordian,  \ylio  at  iirlt  fuppo  ed 
3  K  2  they 
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they  were  come  to  kill  him,  being  made  fenfible  of 
'  their  intentions,  utterly  refufed  their  offer,  alleging  his 
extreme  age,  and  Maximinus’s  power.  But  all  his  op- 
pofition  was  vain  :  they  conftrained  him  to  accept  of 
the  proffered  dignity  ;  and  he,  with  his  fon  Gordian, 
who  was  4 6  years  of  age,  were  declared  emperors.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  raifed  contrary  to  his  inclination,  the  old 
man '  immediately  wrote  to  the  fenate,  declaring  that 
he  had  unwillingly  accepted  of  the  empire,  and  would 
only  keep  his  authority  till  he  had  freed  it  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  prefent  oppieflbr.  The  fenate  very  joy¬ 
fully  confirmed  his  election,  adjudging  Maximinus  as 
an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  date.  The  citizens  alfo 
fhowed  an  equal  zeal  in  the  caufe  :  they  flew  upon  fuch 
as  were  the  reputed  friends  of  Maximinus,  and  tore 
them  in  pieces;  eten  fome  who  were  innocent  falling 
a  facrffice  to  the  multitude’s  blind  rage.  So  great  an 
alteration  being  made  in  the  city  again  ft  the  interefis 
of  Maximinus,  the  fenate  were  refolved  to  drive  the 
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thefe  fucccffes  was  foon  brought  to  the  emperor,  who 
now  increafed  his  diligence,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  -  - 

a  fpeedy  opportunity  of  revenge.  He  led  on  his  large 
army  by  hafty  journeys  into  Italy,  threatening  deftruev 
tiou  to  all  liis  oppofers,  and  ardently  wifhing  for  frefh 
opportunities  of  daughter. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  conftemation  of  the  fenate 
upon  the  news  of  this  defeat.  They  now  faw  tliem- 
felvcs  not  only  deprived  of  the  afMance  of  Gordian 
and  his  fon,  oil  whom  they  greatly  relied ;  but  alfo  op- 
pofed  by  two  formidable ‘tyrants,  each  commanding  a 
victorious  army,  dire&ly  marching  towards  Rome,  and 
meditating  nothing  but  vengeance.  In  this  afflicting 
exigence,  they,  with  great  foie mnity,  met  at  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  and  after  the  moft  mature  deliberations, 
chofe  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  emperors  conjointly. 

Thefe  were  men  who  had  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  Pupi cm!, 
public  both  in  war  and  peace,  having  commanded  ar-a  1(1 
mies,  and  governed  provinces,  with  great  reputation  ;”jUI 5  pr°- 


-  —  - -  -  «uu  ^uvuutu  piuvmcts,  wun  great  reputation  :  ,  1  v 

oppof>t.on  to  the  extreme;  and  accord.ngly  made  all  and  being  now  appointed  to  oppofe  Maximinus,  they 
Fieceilary  preparations  for  their  fecuntv.  ordering  Ma-  mad.- what  ■  n _  i 
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Fieceffary  preparations  for  their  fecurity,  ordering  Ma¬ 
ximinus’s  governors  to  be  difplaced,  and  commanding 
all  the  provinces  to  acknowledge  Gordian  for  emperor. 
This  order  was  differently  received  in  different  parts,  as 
people  were  affeCted  to  one  of  the  other  party  :  in  fome 
provinces  the  governors  were  flairi ;  in  others,  the  mef- 
fengers  of  the  fenate  ;  fo  that  all  parts  of  the  empire  felt 
the  confequences  of  the/  civil  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  when  Maximinus  was  informed 
of  thefe  charges  againft  him,  his  rage  appeared  ungo¬ 
vernable.  He  roared  like  a  favage  beafl,  and  violent¬ 
ly  (truck  his  head  againft  the  wall,  ‘  showing  every  in¬ 
stance  of  ungovernable  diitraCtion.  At  length  his  fury 
being  fomewhat  fubfided,  he  called  his  whole  army  to¬ 
gether  ;  and,  in  a  fet  fpeech,  exhorted  them  to  re¬ 
venge  his  caufe,  giving  them  the  ftrongeft  affurances 
that  they  fhould  poffefs  the  eftates  of  all  fuch  as  had 
offended.  The  foldiers  Upaiiijnoufly  promifed  to  be 
faithful ;  they  received  his  harangue  with  their  ufual 
acclamations  ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  led  them  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  breathing  nothing  but  (laughter  and  re¬ 
venge.  However,  he  found  many  obflacles  to  his  im- 
petuofity  ;  and,  though  he  defired  nothing  fo  much  as 
difpatch,  his  marches  were  incommodious  and  flow. 
The  tumultuous  and  difobedient  armies  of  the  empire 
were  at  prefent  very  different  from  the  legions  that 
were  led  on  by  Sylla  or  Caefar ;  they  were  loaded  with 
baggage,  and  followed  by  flaves  and  women,  rather 
fcfembliug  an  eaftern  caravan,  than  a  military  batta¬ 
lion.  To  thefe  inconveniences  alfo  was  added  the 
hatred  of  the  cities  through  which  he  paffed,  the  in¬ 
habitants  all  abandoning  their  houfes  upon  his  ap¬ 
proach,  and  fecuring  their  provifions  in  proper  hiding- 
places.  However,  in  this  complication  of  inconveni¬ 
ences  and  misfortunes,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  fa¬ 
vourable  appearance  in  Africa:  for  Capelianus,  the 
governor  of  Numidia,  raifed  a  body  of  troops  in  his 
favour,  and  marched  againft  Gordian,  towards  Car¬ 
thage  ;  where  he  fought  the  younger  Gordian,  flew 
him,  and  deftroyed  his  army.  The  father,  hearing  of 
the  death  of  his  fon,  together  with  the  lofs  of  the 
battle,  ftrangled  himfelf  in  his  own  girdle.  Capelia- 
iius  purfuing  his  victory,  entered  Carthage  ;  where  he 
gave  a  loofe  to  pillage  and  daughter,  under  a  pretence 
of  revenging  the  anile  of  Maximinus.  The  news  of 


made  what  levies  they  could,  both  in  Rome  and  the 
country.  With  thefe,  Pupienus  marched  to  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  the  invaders,  leaving  the  city  to  a  frefh  and 
unlooked  for  calamity.  This  was  occalioned  by  two 
of  Maximinus’s  foldiers,  who,  entering  the  fenate- 
houfe,  were  flain  by  two  fenators.  This  quickly  gave 
offence  to  the  body  of  the  praetorian  foldiers,  who  in- 
ftantly  refolved  to  take  revenge,  but  were  oppofed  by 
the  citizens ;  fo  that  nothing  was  feen  throughout 
Rome,  but  tumult,  daughter,  and  cruelty.  In  this  uni- 
verfai  confufion,  the  calamity  was  increafed  by  the 
foldiers  fetting  the  city  on  fire,  while  the  wretched  in¬ 
habitants  were  combating  each  other  in  the  midft  of 
the  flames. 

Nevertlielefs,  Maximinus  himfelf,  in  whofe  favour 
thefe  feditions  were  promoted,  did  not  feem  to  be 
more  fprtunate.  Upon  being  informed  ef  the  new 
election  of  emperors,  his  fury  was  again  renewed,  and 
he  paffed  the  Alps,  expeCting,  upon  entering  Italy,  to 
refrefh  his  fatigued  and  famifhed  army  in  that  fertile 
part  of  the  country.  But  in  this  he  was  entirely  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  the  fenate  had  taken  fuch  care  to  remove 
all  kinds  of  fuftenance  to  fortified  places,  that  he  ftill 
found  himfelf  reduced  to  his  former  neceflities,  while  his 
army  began  to  murmur  for  want.  To  this  another  dif- 
appointment  was  added  fhortly  after:  for  approach- Aquilda 
ing  the  city  of  Aquileia,  which  he  expeCted  to  enter  befieged  by 
without  any  difficulty,  he  was  afteniffied  to  find  it Maxiaii- 
prepared  for  the  moft  obftinate  refiftance,  and  refolved nUS‘ 
to  hold  out  a  regular  liege.  This  city  was  well  forti¬ 
fied  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  averfe 
to  Maximinus’s  government ;  but  what  added  ftill 
more  to  its  ftrength,  it  was  commanded  by  two  excel¬ 
lent  generals,  Crifpinus  and  Menophilis,  who  had  fo 
well  furnifhed  it  with  men  and  ammunition,  that  Maxi- 
minus  found  no  fmall  refiftance,  even  in  invefting  the 
place.  His  firft  attempt  was,  to  take  the  city  by 
ftorm ;  but  the  befieged  threw  down  fuch  quantities,  of 
fealding  pitch  and  fulphur  upon  liis  foldiers,  that  they 
were  unable  to  continue  the  affault.  He  then  determi¬ 
ned  upon  a  blockade  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fo  re- 
folute,  that  even  the  old  men  and  children  were  feen 
combating  upon  the  walls,  while  the  women  cut  off 
their  hair  *to  furnifh  the  foldiers  with  bow-ftrings. 
Maximinus’s  rage  at  this  unexpected  oppoiition  was 
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Rom«.  now  ungovernable  :  having  no  enemy  to  wreck  his  re- 
w— -y— '  fentment  upon,  he  turned  it  againft  his  own  command¬ 
ers,  He  put  many  of  his  generals  to  death,  as  if  the 
city  had  held  out  through  their  negleft  or  incapacity, 
while  famine  made  great  depredations  upon  the  reft  of 
his  army.  Nothing  now  appeared  oh  either  fide  to 
terminate  the  conteft,  except  the  total  deftru&ion  of 
either.  But  a  mutiny  in  Maximinus’s  own  army  a 
while  refeued  the  declining  empire  from  deftrn&ion, 
and  faved  the  lives  of  thoufands.  The  foldiers  being 
long  harafled  by  famine  and  fatigue,  and  hearing  of 
revolts  on  every  fide,  refolved  to  terminate  their  cala- 
401  unities  by  the  tyrant’s  death.  His  great  ftrength,  and 
Is  afhiflina-  his  being  always  armed,  were,  at  firft,  the  principal 
motives  to  deter  any  from  affafiinating  him  ;  but  at 
length  having  made  his  guards  accomplices  *  in  their 
delign,  they  fet  upon  him,  while  he  flept  at  noon  in 
his  tent,  and  flew  both  him  and  his  fon,  whom  lie  had 
jmade  liis  partner  in  the  empire,  without  any  oppofi- 
tion,  after  an  ufurpation  of  about  three  years,  and  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

The  tyrant  being  dead,  and  his  body  thrown  to  the 
dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  conti¬ 
nued  for  fome  time  emperors  without  oppofition.  But 
the  praetorian  foldiers,  who  had  long  been  notorious 
for  mutiny  and  tieafon,  foon  refolved  on  further  change. 
Nor  did  the  diffenflons  between  the  new  made  emperors 
thernfelves  a  little  contribute  to  their  downfall :  for 
though  both  were  remarkable  for  wifdom  and  age,  yet 
they  could  not  rellrain  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  each 
other’s  power.  Pupienus  claimed  the  fuperiority  from 
his  great  experience  ;  while  Balbinus  was  equally  afpi- 
ring  upon  account  of  his  family  and  fortune. 

In  this  ill-judged  conteft,  the  praetorian  foldiers, 
who  were  enemies  to  both,  fet  upon  them  in  their  pa¬ 
lace,  at  a  time  their  guards  were  amufed  with  feeing 
the  Capitoline  games.  Pupienus  perceiving  their  tu¬ 
multuous  approach,  fent  with  the  utmoft  fpted  for 
afliftance  from  his  colleague;  but  he,  out  of  a  culpable 
fufpicion  that  fomething  was  defigned  only  againft  bim- 
40a  felf,  refufed  to  fend  fuch  of  the  German  guards  as  were 
And  like  next  his  perfon.  Thus  the  feditious  foldiers  found  an 
wife  fupie-eafy  accefs  to  both  the  emperors  apartments  ;  and  drag- 
n us  and  ging  them  from  tiie  palace  towards  the  camp,  flew  them 
Balbinus.  leaving  their  dead  bodies  in  the  ftreets,  as  a  dread- 

ful  inftance  of  their  fedition.  . 

In  the  midft  of  this  fedition,  as  the  mutineers  were 
proceeding  along,  they  by  accident  met  Gordian,  the 
grandfon  of  him  who  was  flain  in  Africa,  and  decla- 
Youne3  red  emperor  on  the  fpot.  The  fenate  and  people 
Gordian  had  been  long  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fuffering 
proct  imed  their  emperors  to  be  nominated  by  the  army ;  fo  that 
emperor.  ap  could  do  in  the  preftnt  inftance  was  to  con¬ 
firm  their  choice.  This  prince  was  but  1 6  years  old 
when  he  began  his  reign,  but  his  virtues  feemed .  to 
compenfate  for  his  want  of  experience.  His  principal 
aims  were,  to  unite  the  oppofing  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  reconcile  the  foldiers  and  citizens 
to  each  other.  His  learning  is  faid  to  have  been  equal 
to  his  virtues  ;  and  we  are  allured  that  he  had  62,000 
books  in  his  library.  His  refpe&  for  Mifithseus,  his 
governor  and  inftruCtor,  was  fuch,  that  he  married  his 
daughter,  and  profited  by  his  counfels  in  all  the  criti¬ 
cal  circumftances  of  liis  reign. 


The  firft  four  years  of  this  emperors  reign  were  IWte. 
attended  with  the  utmoft  profperity  \  but  in  the  fifth  ^ 
he  was  alarmed  with  accounts  from  the  eaft,  that  Sa-  Hisfucceft 
por,  king  of  Perfia,  had  furioufly  invaded  the  confines  again  ft  ths 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  taken  Antioch,  had  barbarian* 
pillaged  Syria  and  all  the  adjacent  provinces.  Befides 
the  Perfians,  the  Goths  alfo  invaded  the  empire  on 
their  fide,  pouring  down  like  an  inundation  from  the 
north,  and  attempting  to  fix  their  refidence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Thrace.  To  oppofe  both  thefe  invafions, 

Gordian  prepared  an  army  ;  and  having  gained  fome 
vi&ories  over  the  Goths,  whom  he  obliged  to  retire,  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Perfians,  whom  he  defeated 
upon  feveral  occafions,  and  forced  to  return  home  with 
difgraee.  In  gaining  thefe  advantages,  Mifithssus, 
whom  he  had  made  praetorian  praefe&,  had  the  princi¬ 
pal  fliare  ;  but  he  dying  foon  after  (as  it  is  fuppofed 
being  poifoned  by  Philip  an  Arabian,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  fucceflor),  the  fortunes  of  Gordian  feemed 
to  die  with  him.  The  army  began  to  be  no  longer 
fupplied  with  provifions  as  ufual ;  murmurs  were  heard 
to  prevail,  and  thefe  were  artfully  fomented  by  Phi¬ 
lip.  Things  thus  proceeding  from  bad  to  worfe,  Phi¬ 
lip  was  at  firft  made  his  equal  in  the  command  of  the 
empire  ;  fhortly  after,  invefted  with  the  foie  power ;  i8  murder- 
and,  at  length,  finding  himfelf  capable  of  perpetrating  ed  by  Phr- 
his  long  meditated  cruelty,  Gordian  was,  by  his  order,  J-^fCced^ 
flain,  in  the  2 2d  year  of  his  age*  after  a  fuccefsful  reign 
of  near  fix  years. 

Philip  having  thus  murdered  his  benefa&or.  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  be  immediately  acknowledged  emperor 
by  the  army.  The  fenate  alfo,  though- they  feemed  at 
firft  to  oppofe  his  power,  confirmed  his  ele&ion,  and 
gave  him,  as  ufual,  the  title  of  Augujlus .  Philip  was 
about  40  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne ;  being 
the  fon  of  an  obfeure  Arabian,  wlio  had  been  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers.  Upon  his  exaltation,  he  aifo- 
ciated  his  fon,  a  boy  of  fix  years  of  age,  as  his  partner 
in  the  empire  ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  liis  power  at 
home,  made  peace  with  the  Perfians,  and  marched  his 
army  towards  Rome.  On  his  way,  having  conceived 
a  defire  to  vifit  his  native  country  of  Arabia,  he  built 
there  a  city  called  Philippopalis  ;  and  from  thence  re¬ 
turning  to  Rome,  he  was  received  as  emperor,  and 
treated  with  all  the  marks  of  fubmiflion,  though  not  40g 
of  joy.  To  put  the  people  in  good  humour,  he  caufedThe  t'  ou- 
the  fccular  games  to  be  celebrated,  with  a  magnificence  fcndth  year 
fuperior  to  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  it  being  juft  1000°^  Rome" 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  Upon  occafion  of 
thefe  games,  we  are  told  that  both  Philip  and  his  fon 
were  converted  to  Chriftianity.  However  this  be,  a 
murderer  and  an  ungrateful  Uurper  does  no  great  ho¬ 
nour  to  whatever  opinion  he  may  happen  to  embrace. 

We  have  little  account  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  in 
the  wretched  and  mutilated  hiftories  of  the  times  5  we 
only  learn,  that  the  Goths  having  invaded  the  empire, 

Marinus,  Philip’s  lieutenant,  who  was  fent  againft 
them,  revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  env 
peror.  This  revolt,  however,  was  but  of  ftrort  dura¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  army  which  had  raifed  him  repented  of 
their  ralhnefs,  depofed  him  with  equal  levity,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Decius  was  the  perfon  whom  Philip- 
appointed  to  command  in  the  room  of  the  revolting 
general.  The  chief  merit  of  Decius  with  the  emperor 

was, 
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Rome,  was,  that  when  Marinus  had  rebelled,  he  averred  in  ftruClion  of  the  empire,  if  human  means  could  have  Rome, 
**— -v '  the  fenate,  That  the  traitor’s  preemption  would  be  effeCled  it. 

very  fhortly  his  ruin  ;  which,  when  it  happened  ac-  Gallus,  who  had  thus  betrayed  the  Roman  army,  Suc^ee9ded 

cordingly/ Philip  appointed  him  to  fucceed  in  the  had  addrefs  enough  to  get  himfelf  declared  emperor  by  by  Gallus, 

command  of  the  rebellions  army.  Decius,  who  was  a  that  part  of  it  which  furvived  the  defeat  ;  he  was  45 
man  of  great  fubtlety,  being  thus  entrufted  with  fo  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  was  defeended 

much  power,  upon  arriving  at  the  army  found  that  from  an  honourable  family  in  Rome.  He  bought  a  dif- 

-the  foldiers  were  refolved  on  inverting  him  with  the  honourable  peace  from  the  enemies  .of  the  date,  agree- 
fupreme  authority.  He  therefore  feemed  to  fuffer  ing  to  pay  a  qonfi derate  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths, 

<their  importunities,  as  if  through  conftraint  ;  and,  in  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  reprefs.  Having  thus  pur- 
the  mean  time,  fent  Philip  word,  that  he  had  unwil-  chafed  a  fhort  remiflion  from  war,  by  the  difgrace  of 
lingly  affumed  the  title  of  emperor,  the  better  to  fe-  his  country,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  give  a  loofe  to 
cure  it  for  the  rightful  polTefTor  ;  adding,  that  he  only  his  pleasures,  regardlefs  of  the  wretched  fituation  of 
looked  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  giving  up  his  the  empire. 

p reten fions  and  title  together.  Philip  knew  mankind  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  Hate  of 

too  well,  to  rely  upon  fuch  profeffions :  he  therefore  the  Roman  provinces  at  this  time.  The  Goths  and  ftate  of  ^ 

got  together  what  forces  he  could  from  the  feveral  other  barbarous  nations,  not  fatisfied  with  their  late  empire. 

407  provinces,  and  led  them  forward  towards  the  confines  bribes  to  continue  in  peace,  broke  in  upon  the  eaftern 
Philip  of  Italy.  However,  the  army  was  fcarce  arrived  at  Ve-  parts  of  Europe.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Perfians  and, 

-murdered,  rona>  uqien  [t  revolted  in  favour  of  Decius,  and  fet-  Scythians  committed  unheard  of  ravages  in  Mefopo- 

cccdcdby  ting  violently  upon  Philip,  a  centinel,  with  one  blow,  tamia  and  Syria.  The  emperor,  regardlefs  of  every 
(Dteius.  7  cut  off  his  head,  or  rather  cleaved  it  afunder,  feparating  national  calamity,  was  loft  in  debauch  and  fenfuality 
the  under  jaw  from  the  upper.  Such  was  the  deferved  at  home  ;  and  the  Pagans  were  allowed  a  power  of 
-death  of  Philip,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  perfecting  the  ,Chriftian3  through  all  parts  of  the 
of  about  five  years ;  Decius  being  universally  acknow-  ftate  ;  thefe  calamities  were  fucceeded  by  a  peftilence, 

ledged  as  his  fucceffor,  A.  D.  248.  that  feemed  to  have  in  general  fpread  over  every  part 

The  activity  and  wifdom  of  Decius  in  fome  mea-  of  the  earth,  and  which  continued  raging  for  feveral 
*fure  Hopped  the  haftening  decline  of  the  Roman  em-  years  in  an  unheard  of  manner  ;  and  all  thefe  by  a 

.  pire.  The  fenate  feemed  to  think  fo  highly  of  his  me-  civil  war,  which  followed  fhortly  after,  between  Gal- 

rits,  that  they  voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan;  and  lus  and  his  general  iEmilianus,  who  having  gained  a 

indeed  he  feemed  in  eveiy  inftance  to  confult  their  dig-  viClory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 

nity  in  particular,  and  the  welfare  of  all  inferior  ranks  conquering  army.  Gallus  hearing  this,  was  foon  rou- 
of  people.  He  permitted  them  to  choofe  a  cenfor,  as  fed  from  the  intoxications  of  pleafure,  and  prepared  to 
was  the  cuftom  in  the  flourifhing  times  of  Rome  ;  and  oppofe  his  dangerous  rival.  .  Both  armies  met  in  Moe- 
Valerian,  his  general,  a  man  of  fuch  ftriCt  morals,  that  fia,  and  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  iEmilianus  was 
his  life  was  faid  to  be  a  continual  cenforfhip,  was  cho-  vfeorious,  and  Gallus,  with  his  fon,  were  {lain.  His 
fen  to  that  dignity. — But  no  virtues  could  now  prevent  death  was  merited,  and  his  vices  were  fuch  as  to  de- 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  ftate  :  the  obftinate  dif-  ferve  the  deteftation  of  pofterity.  He  died  in  the  47th 
putes  between  the  Pagans  and  the  Chriftians  within  year  of  his  age,  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  two  years 
the  empire,  and  the  unceafing  irruptions  of  barbarous  and  four  months,  in  which  the  empire  ,  fuffered  inex¬ 
nations  from  without,  enfeebled  it  beyond  the  power  of  prefiible  calamities.  iEmilianus,  after  his  vi&ory  over 
a  remedy.  To  flop  thefe,  a  perfection  of  the  Chri-  Gallus,  expeCled  to  be  acknowledged  emperor;  but 
ftians,  who  were  now  grown  the  moil  numerous  body  he  foon  found  himfelf  miferably  difappointed.  The 
of  the  people,  was  impolitically,  not  to  fay  unjuftly,  fenate  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  claims  ;  and  an  army 
begun  ;  in  which  thoufands  were  put  to  death,  and  all  that  was  ftationed  near  the  Alps  chofe  Valerian,  their 
the  arts  of  cruelty  tried  in  vain  to  leflen  tlieir  growing  own  commander,  to  fucceed  to  the  throne.  In  confe- 
number.  This  perfecution  was  fucceeded  by  dreadful  quence  of  this,  iEmilianus’s  foldiers  began  to  confi- 
devaftations  from  the  Goths,  particularly  in  Thrace  der  their  general  as  an  obftacle  to  the  univerfal  tranquil- 
mid  Media,  where  they  had  been  moil  fuccefsful.  lity,  and  flew  him  in  order  to  avoid  the  mifehiefs  of  a 
Thefe  irruptions  Decius  went  to  oppofe  in  perfon  .;  and  civil  war. 

coming  to  an  engagement  with  them,  flew  30,000  of  Valerian  being  thus  univerfally  acknowledged  as 
the  barbarians  in  one  battle.  However,  being  refolved  emperor,  although  arrived  at  the  age  of  70,  fet  about 
^rT^and  to  Pur^ue  viClory,  he  was,  by  the  treachery  of  Gal-  reforming  the  ftate  with  a  fpirit  that  feemed  to  mark 
killed  by  lus  his  own  general,  led  into  a  defile,  where  the  king  of  a  good  mind  and  unabated  vigour.  But  reformation 
the  Goths,  the  Goths  had  fecret  information  to  attack  him.  In  was  then  grown  almoft  impracticable.  The  difputes 
this  difadvantageous  fituation,  Decius  firft  faw  his  fon  between  die  Pagans  and  Chriftians  divided  the  empire 
killed  with  an  arrow,  and  foon  after  his  whole  army  as  before  ;  and  a  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  latter  en- 
put  to  the  rout.  Wherefore,  refolving  not  to  furvive  fued.  The  northern  nations  over-ran  the  Roman  do- 
his  lofs,  he  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  inftantly  plun-  minions  in  a  more  formidable  manner  than  ever  ;  and 

ging  into  a  quagmire,  was  fwallowed  up,  and  his  the  empire  began  to  be  ufurped  by  a  multitude  of  petty  ^ 

body  could  never  be  found  after.  He  died  in  the  leaders,  each  of  whom,  negleCting  the  general  ftate,  fet  Valerian  I 
50th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  fhort*  reign  of  two  up  for  himfelf.  To  add  to  thefe  calamities,  the  Perfians, ta,ien  Pri*' 

years  and  fix  months;  leaving  the  charaCler  of  an  under  their  king  Sapor,  invaded  Syria;  and  coming 

excellent  prince,  and  one  capable  of  averting  the  de-  into  Mefopotamia,  took  the  unfortunate  Valerian  p.r.i-frtited  by 

Toner,  die  Per¬ 
fians. 
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Rome,  foner,  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  oppofe  them. 

-  Nothing  can  exceed  the  indignities,  as  well  as  the  cruel¬ 
ties;  which  were  pra&ifed  upon  this  unhappy  monarch, 
thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Sapor,  we 
are  told,  always  ufed  him  as  a  footftool  for  mounting  his 
horfe  ;  he  added  the  bitternefs  of  ridicule  to  his  infults, 
and  ufually  obferved,  That  an  attitude  like  that  to  which 
Valerian  was  reduced,  was  the  belt  ftatue  that  could  be 
ere&ed  in  honour  of  his  vi£tory.  This  horrid  life  of 
infult  and  fufferance  continued  for  feven  years,  and  was 
at  length  terminated  by  the  cruel  Perfian’s  command¬ 
ing  his  prifoner’s  eyes  to  be  plucked  out,  and  afterwards 
.  caufing  him  to  be  dead  alive. 

invaded*^  ^ie  news  t^ie  defeat  °f  the  Roman  army  by  the 
ail  Tides  by  Perfians,  and  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  no  fooner 
the  barba-  reached  the  barbarous  nations  at  war  with  Rome,  than 
nans.  they  poured  on  all  Tides  into  the  Roman  territories  in 
incredible  multitudes,  threatening  the  empire,  and 
Rome  itfelf,  with  utter  deftru&ion.  The  Goths  and 
Scythians  ravaged  Pontus  and  Afia,  committing  every 
where  dreadful  devaftations  ;  the  Alemanni  and  Franks 
having  over-run  Rhaetia,  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna  ; 
putting  all  to  fire  and  fword ;  the  Quadi  and  Sarma- 
tians  feized  on  great  part  of  Dacia  and  Pannonia  ; 
while  other  barbarous  nations,  invading  Spain,  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  Tarraco  and  other  important 
places  in  that  province.  In  the  mean  time  Gallienus, 
the  fon  of  Valerian,  having  promifed  to  revenge  his 
father’s  captivity,  and  reprefs  the  barbarians,  was  cho- 
fen  emperor  without  any  oppofition.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  Gaul  ;  but  haftened  into  Italy,  from  whence 
he  drove  out  the  barbarians,  either  by  the  terror  of 
his  approach,  or  by  overcoming  them  in  battle. — 
In  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  alfo,  the  barbarians  were  dri¬ 
ven  back  by  Regiliianus,  who  commanded  there,  and 
who  is  faid  to  have  gained  feveral  vi&ories  in  one  day. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  one  Ingenuus,  a  man  of  great 
reputation  in  war,  and univerfaliy  beloved  both  by  the 
people  and  foldiery,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  in  Pannonia,  where  he  was  generally  acknowled¬ 
ged  as  well  as  in  Mcefia.  Gallienus  no  fooner  heard  of 
his  revolt,  than  lie  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ravenna,  where  he  then  was,  into  Illyricum,  engaged 
Ingenuus,  and  put  him  to  flight.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  Ingenuus  yTas  killed  after  the  battle^  by  his  own 
foldiers  ;  while  others  affirm,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Gallienus, 
who  ufed  his  vi&ory  with  a  cruelty  hardly  to  be  paral¬ 
lelled.  The  following  letter  to  Verianus  Celer,  one  of 
his  officers,  will  fliow  the.  difpofition  of  this  emperor : 
f<  I  fhall  not  be  fatisfied  (fays  he)  with  your  putting 
to  death  only  fuch  as  have  borne  arms  again  A  me,  and 
might  have  fallen  in  the  field:  you  muft  in  every  city 
dettroy  all  the  males,  old  and  young  ;  fpare  none  who 
have  wifhed  ill  to  me  ;  none  who  have  fpoken  ill  of  me 
the  fon  of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brother  of  princes. 
Ingenuus  emperor!  Tear,  kill,  cut  in  pieces  without 
mercy :  you  underfland  me  ;  do  then  as  you  know  I 
would  do,  who  have  written  to  you  with  my  own  hand.” 
In  confequence  of  thefe  cruel  orders,  a  moA  dreadful 
havock  was  made  among  that  unhappy  people  ;  and,  in 
feveral  cities,  not  one  male  child  was  left  alive.  The 
troops  who  had  formerly  ferved  under  Ingenuus,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Mcefia  who  had  cfcaped  the  general 
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/laughter,  provoked  by  thefe  cruelties,  proclaimed  Re¬ 
giliianus  emperor.  He  was  a  Dacian  by  birth,  de¬ 
fended,  as  was  faid,  from  the  celebrated,  king  Dece- 
balus  whom  T rajan  had  conquered  ;  and  had,  by  fe¬ 
veral  gallant- actions,  gained  reputation  in  the  Roman 
armies.  After  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  he  gained 
great  advantages  over  the  Sarmatians ;  but  was  foon 
after  murdered  by  hivS  own  foldiers.  Thefe  revolts  were 
quickly  followed  by  many  others.  Indeed  it  is  not  fur- 
priiing,  at  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were 
held  with  fo  loofe  an  hand,  that  a  crowd  of  ufurpers 
ffiould  ft  art  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  The 
great  number  of  ufurpers  who  pretended  to  the  empiie 
about  this  time  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
the  thirty  tyrants.  However,  there  were  only  19  ;  viz.  The  thiriy: 
Cyriades,  Macrianus,  Balifla,  Udenatus,  and  Zenobiat^rantJ>* 
in  the  eaft  :  in  Gaul,  and  the  weftern  provinces,  Poft- 
humus,  Lollianus,  Vi£torinas  and  his  mother  Vi<Aoria?. 

Marius,  and  Tetricus;  in  Illyricum,  and  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Danube,  Ingenuus,  Regiliianus,  and  Au- 
reolus  ;  in  Pontus,  Satnrninus  ;  in  Iffuria,  Trebellia- 
nus  ;  in  Theffaly,  Pifo  ;  in  Achaia,  Valens  ;  in  Egypt, 
iEmilianus  :  and  in  Africa,  Celfus.  Several  of  thefe 
pretenders  to  the  empire,  however,  though  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  tyrants,  were  emi¬ 
nent  examples  of  virtue,  and  almoft  all  of  them  were 
poflefled  of  a  confiderable  /hare  of  vigour  and  ability. 

The  principal  reafon  affigned  for  their  revolt  was,  the 
infamous  chara&er  of  Gallienus,  whom  neither  officers  ; 
nor  foldieis  could  bear  to  ferve.  Many  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  were  forced  by  the  foldiers  to  aflume  the  imperial 
dignity  much  againft  their  will.  “  You  have  loft,”  faid 
Saturninus  to  his  foldiers  when  they  invefted  him  with 
the  purple,  “  a  very  ufeful  commander,  and  have  made 
a  very  wretched  emperor.”  The  apprehenfions  of  Sa¬ 
tnrninus  were  juftified  by  the  event.  Of  the  19  ufurpers 
already  mentioned,  not  one  died  a  natural  death  ;  and 
in  Italy  and  Rome  Gallienus  alone  continued  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  emperor.  That  prince  indeed  honoured 
Odenatus  prince  of  Palmyra  with  the  title  of  Augujlus , 
who  continued  to  poflefs  an  independent  fovereignty  in 
the  eaft  all  his  lifetime,  and  on  his  death  tranfmitted  it 
to  his  wife  Zenobia.  See  Palmyra. 

The  confequences  of  thefe  numerous  uftirpatiom;  Fata»  confe- 
were  the  moft  fatal  that  earn  be  conceived.  The  elec-<luei.,ces. of 
tions  of  thefe  precarious  emperors,  their  life  and  death,  uiur* 
were  equally  deftru&ive  to  their  fubje&s  and  adhe¬ 
rents.  The  price  of  their  elevation  was  inftantly  paid 
to  the  troops  by  an  immenfe  donative  drawn  from  the 
exhaufted  people.  However  virtuous  their  character, 
and  however  pure  their  intentions  might  be,  they  found 
themfelves  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fupporting  their 
ufurpation  by  frequent  a6ts  of  rapine  and  cruelty. 

When  they  fell,  they  involved"  armies  and  provinces  in  y 
their  fall,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Gallienus  air 
ready  quoted.  Whilft  the  forces  of  the  (late  were  dif- 
perfed  in  private  quarrels,  the  defencclefs  provinces  lay 
expofed  to  every  invader.  The  braveft  ufurpers  were 
compelled,  by  the  perplexity  of  their  fituation,  to  con¬ 
clude  difhonourable  treaties  with  the^  barbarians,  and 
even  to  fubmit  to  fhameful  tributes,  and  intro¬ 
duce  fuch  numbers  of  barbarians  into  the  Roman  fer^ 
vice  as  feemed  fufficient  at  once  to  overthrow  the 
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But  when  tlie  empire  Teemed  thus  ready  to  fmk  at 
once,  it  fuddenly  revived  on  the  death  of  Gallienus, 
who  was  murdered  by  Martian,  one  of  his  own  gene¬ 
rals,  while  he  befieged  Aureolus,  one  of  the  tyrants, 
in  Milan.  His  death  gave  general  fatisfa&ion  to  all, 
except  his  foldiers,  who  hoped  to  reap  the  reward  of 
their  treachery  by  the  plunder  of  Milan.  But  being 
fruftrated  in  thefe  expe&atioiis,  and  in  fome  meafure 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  largefles  of  Martian,  Fla¬ 
vius  Claudius  was  nominated  to  fucceed,  and  joyfully 
accepted  by  all  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  his  title  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fenate  and  the  people. 

We  are  not  fufficiently  allured  of  this  emperor’s  li¬ 
neage  and  country.  Some  affirm  that  he  was  born  in 
Dalmatia,  and  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  there  ; 
others  affert  that  he  was  a  Trojan  ;  and  others,  that  he 
wasfon  to  the  emperor  Gordian.  But,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  defeent,  his  merits  were  by  no  means 
doubtful.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  condu&, 
having  performed  the  moft  eminent  fervices  againft  the 
Goths,  who  had  long  continued  to  make  irruptions  in¬ 
to  the  empire.  He  was  now  about  55  years  old,  equal¬ 
ly  remarkable  for  the  ftrength  of  his  body  and  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  mind  ;  he  was  chafte  and  temperate,  a  re¬ 
warder  of  the  good,  and  a  fevere  punifher  of  fuch  as 
tranfgreffed  the  laws.  Thus  endowed,  therefore,  he  in 
fome  meafure  put  a  flop  to  the  precipitate  decline  of 
the  empire,  and  once  more  feemed  to  rellore  the  glory 
of  Rome. 

His  firft  fuccefs,  upon  being  made  emperor,  was 
againft  Aureolus,  whom  he  defeated  near  Milan.  His 

retrieves  the  next  exPe<^on  was  to  °Pp°fe  the  Goths,  againft  whom 
affair*  of  ^  a  verT  numerous  army.  Thefe  barbarians  had 
the  empire,  made  their  principal  and  moft  fuccefsful  irruptions  into 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  fwarmed  over  all  Greece,  and 
had  pillaged  tlie  famous  city  of  Athens,  which  had  long 
been  the  fchool  of  all  the  polite  arts  to  the  Romans. 
The  Goths,  however,  had  no  veneration  for  thofe  em- 
bellilhments  that  tend  to  foften  and  humanize  the  mind, 
-but  deftroyed  all  monuments  of  tafte  and  learning  with 
the  moft  favage  alacrity.  It  was  upon  one  of  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  that,  having  heaped  together  a  large  pile  of 
books  in  order  to  burn  them,  one  of  the  commanders 
diffuaded  them  from  the  defign,  alleging,  that  the  time 
which  the'  Grecians  fhould  wafte  on  books  would  only 
render  them  more  unqualified  for  war.  But  the  empire 
feemed  to  tremble,  not  only  on  that  fide,  but  almoft  on 
every  quarter.  At  tlie  fame  time^  above  300,000  of 
thefe  barbarians  (the  Heruli,  the  Trutangi,  the  Virtur- 
gi,  and  many  namelefs  and  uncivilized  nations)  came 
down  the  river  Danube,  with  2000  fhips,  fraught  with 
men  and  ammunition,  fpreading  terror  and  devaftation 
on  every  fide.  * 

In  this  ftate  of  univerfai  difmay,  Claudius  alone  feem¬ 
ed  to  continue  unfhaken.  He  marched  his  difpropor- 
tioned  army  againft  the  favage  invaders  ;  and  though 
but  ill  prepared  for  fuch  an  engagement,  as  the  forces 
of  the  empire  were  then  employed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  he  came  off  victorious,  and  made  an  incredi¬ 
ble  flaughter  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  of  their  great 
army  was  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prifoners  :  houfes 
were  filled  with  their  arms  ;  and  fcarce  a  province  of  the 
empire,  that  was  not  furnifhed  with  (laves  from  thofe 
that  furvived  the  defeat.  Thefe  fucceffes  were  followed 
by  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  empire;  fo  that 
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the  Goths,  for  a  confiderable  time  after,  made  but  a  Rome, 
feeble  oppolition.  He  fome  time  after  marched  againft  vr— "■* 

the  revolted  Germans,  and  overthrew  them  with  confi¬ 
derable  (laughter.  His  laft  expedition  was  to  oppofe  Te- 
tricus  and  Zenobia,  his  two  puiffant  rivals  in  the  empire.  49s 
But  on  his  march,  as  he  approached  near  Sirmium,  in  . 

Pannonia,  he  was  feized  with  a  peftilential  fever,  offa^^11 
which  lie  died  in  a  few  days,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  by  Aure- 
fubje&s,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  of  the  Roman  em-lian.  ' 
pire.  His  reign,  which  was  not  quite  two  years 
continuance,  was  a&ive  and  fuccefsful  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  character  given  of  him  by  hiftorians,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  united  in  himfelf  the  moderation  of  Au- 
guftus,  the  valour  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety  of  Anto¬ 
ninus. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  army 
made  unanimous  choice  of  Aurelian,  W10  was  at  that 
time  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  efteemed  the  moft  valiant 
commander  of  his  time.  However,  his  promotion  was 
not  without  oppolition  on  the  part  of  the  fenate,  as 
Qiiintillus,  the  brother  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  put  in 
his  claim,  and  was  for  a  while  acknowledged  at  Rome. 

But  his  authority  was  of  very  fhort  duration  ;  for  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  abandoned  by  thofe  who  at  firft  inftigated 
him  to  declare  for  the  throne,  he  chofe  to  prevent  the 
feverity  of  his  rival  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  caufing 
his  veins  to  be  opened,  expired,  after  having  reigned 
but  17  days. 

Aurelian  being  thus  univerfally  acknowledged  by 
all  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  affumed  the  command, 
with  a  greater  fhow  of  power  than  his  predeceffors 
had  enjoyed  for  fome  time  before.  This  aClive  mo¬ 
narch  was  horn  of  mean  and  obfeure  parentage  in  Da¬ 
cia,  and  was  about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  co¬ 
ming  to  the  throne.  He  had  fpent  the  early  part  of 
liis  life  in  the  army,  and  had  rifen  through  all  the  gra¬ 
dations  of  military  duty.  He  was  of  unfhaken  courage 
and  amazing  ftrength  ;  he  in  one  engagement  killed  40 
of  the  enemy  with  liis  own  hand,  and  above  900  at 
feveral  different  times.  In  fhort,  his  valour  and.  expe¬ 
dition  were  fuch,  that  he  was  compared  to  Julius  Cae- 
far  ;  and,  in  fad,  only  wanted  mildnefs  and  clemency  to 
be  every  way  his  equal. 

The  whole  of  this  monarch’s  reign  was  fpent  in  re-  499 
preffing  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations,  ^H^^e£3reat 
humbling  every  other  pretender  to  the  empire,  and  pu- the 
nifhing  the  monftrous  irregularities  of  his  own  fubje&s.  barbarians. 
He  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  that  had  invaded  Italy, 
in  three  feveral  engagements,  and  at  length  totally  de¬ 
ftroyed  their  army.  He  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  againft 
Zenobia,  the  queen  of  the  Eaft,  a  woman  of  the  moft 
heroic  qualifications,  who  had  long  difclaimed  the  Ro¬ 
man  power,  and  eftablifhed  an  empire  of  her  own,  as 
is  related  under  the  article  Palmyra.  ' 

Aurelian  having  thus  brought  back  peace  to  the 
empire,  endeavoured,  by  the  rigours  of  juftice,  to 
bring  back  virtue  alfo.  He  was  very  flrid  in  punch¬ 
ing  the  crimes  of  the  foldiery  :  in  his  orders  to  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  he  infilled  that  the  peafants  fhould  not  be  plun¬ 
dered  upon  any  pretences ;  that  not  even  a  grape,  a 
grain  ©f  fait,  or  a  drop  of  oil,  fhould  be  exa&cd  un- 
juftly.  He  caufed  a  foldier,  who  had  committed  adul¬ 
tery  with  his  hoftefs,  to  have  his  feet  tied  to  the  tops 
of  two  trees,  forcibly  bent  at  top  to  meet  each  other  ; 
which  being  let  loofe,  and  fuddenly  recoiling,  tore  the 
1  criminal 
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3&0 mt*  criminal  In  two-  This  was  a  {evenly  ikat  might take  count.), 
the  name  of  cruelty  ;  but  the  vices  of  the  age,  in 
fome  meafure,  required  it.  In  thefe  punifliments  in¬ 
filled  on  the  guilty,  the  Chriftians,  who  had  all  along 
been  growing  more  numerous,  were  iharers.  Againlt 
thefe  he  drew  up  feveral  letters  and  edicts,  which  {how- 
cd  that  he  intended  a  very  ieverc  perfecution  ;  but  if 
we  may  believe  the  credulous  hiftorians  of  the  times, 
he  was  diverted  juft  as  he  was  going  to  fign  them  uy  a 
thunderbolt,  which  fell  fo  near  his  perfon,  that  all  the 
people  judged  him  to  be  deftgoyed. 

But,  however  Heaven  miglit  have  interpofed  on  this 
occafion,  it  is  certain  that  his  feverities  at  laft  were  the 
caufe  of  his  definition.  Menefthus,  his  principal  fe* 
cretary,  having  been  threatened  by  him  for  fome  fault 
which  he  had  committed,  began  to  confider  how  he 
might  prevent  the  meditated  blow.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  forged  a  roll  of  the  names  of  feveral  perfons,  whom 
lie  pretended  the  emperor  had  marked  out  for  death, 

*  adding  his  own  to  ftrengthen  him  in  the  confidence  of 
the  party.  The  fcroll  thus  contrived  was  fhown  with 
an  air  of  the  utmoft  fecrecy  to  fome  of  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  they,  to  procure  their  fafety,  immediately 
agreed  with  him  to  deltroy  the  emperor.  This  refolu- 
tion  was  foon  put  in  execution  ;  for,  as  the  emperor 
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He  particularly  efteemed  the  works  of  his  Rmre. 
namefake  Tacitus  the  hiftorian  ;  commanding  that  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  every  public  library  throughout  the 
empire,  and  that  many  copies  of  them  fliould  be  tran¬ 
scribed  at  the  public  charge.  A  reign  begun  with  fuch 
moderation  and  juftice,  only  wanted  continuance  to 
have  made  the  empire  happy  ;  but  after  enjoying  the  50  x 
empire  about  fix  months,  he  died  of  a  fever  in  his  His  death, 
march  to  oppofe  the  Perfians  and  Scythians,  who  had 
invaded  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Tacitus  the  army  feemed  divided 
in  the  choice  of  an  emperor ;  one  part  of  it  cliofe  FJo- 
rbnus,  brother  to  the  deceafod  ;  but  the  majority  were 
for  fome  time  undetermined.  They  alleged  amongft 
each  other  the  neceffity  of  chooling  one  eminent  for 
valour,  honour,  piety,  clemency,  and  probity  ;  but  the 
laft  virtue  being  that  chiefly  infilled  upon,  the  whole  ar¬ 
my,  as  if  by  common  confent,  cried  out  that  Probus  ' 
fbould  be  emperer.  He  was  accordingly  confirmed  in 
this  dignity  with  the  ufual  fokmnities  :  and  Florianns 
finding  himfelf  deferted,  even  by  thofe  legions  who  had 
promifed  to  ftand  up  in  his  fupport,  opened  his  arteries 
and  bled  himfelf  to  death.  503 

Probus  was  44  years  old  when  he  afeended  the  ^rol)US  raf- 


pafted  with  a  fmall  guard  from  Uraclea,  in  Thrace,  to¬ 
wards  Byzantium,  the  confpifators  fet  upon  him  at 
once,  and  flew  him  with  very  fmall  refiftance-  He  was 
flain  in  the  60th,  or,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  6; d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  very  a&ive  reign  of  a! moil  five  years. 

The  number  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  which  had 
formerly  infefted  the  empire,  were,  by  the  laft  monarch’s 
activity,  fo  entirely  removed,  that  there  now  feemed  to 
be  none  that  would  venture  to  declare  himfelf  a  candi¬ 
date.  The  army  referred  the  choice  to  the  fenate  ;  and, 
on  the  other  fide,  the  fenate  declined  it  ;  fo  that  a  fpace 
of -near  eight  months  elapfed  in  thefe  negociations.  At 
thofe n  en  -  length,  however,  the  fenate  made  choice  of  Tacitus,  a 
man  of  great  merit,  and  noway  ambitious  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  that  were  offered  him.  Upon  being  folicited  to 
accept  the  empire,  he  at  lirft  rtfufed,  and  retired  to 
Ills  country -houfe  in  Campania,  to  avoid  their  importu¬ 
nities  ;  but  being  at  length  prevailed  upon,  he  accept¬ 
ed  the  reins  of  government,  being  at  that  time  75 
years  old. 

One  of  the  firft  acts  of  his  government  was  the 
punifhment  of  thofe  who  had  confpired  againlt  the  late 
emperor.  Menefthus  was  impaled  alive,  his  body  be* 
ing  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts ;  his  eftate 
alfo  was  confifcated  to  the  exchequer  ;  and  his  ready 
money,  which  was  very  confiderable,  applied  towards 
paying  the  army.  During  this  fhort  reign,  the  fenate 
feemed  to  have  a  large  lhare  of  authority,  and  the  hi- 
itorians  of  the  times  are  liberal  of  their  praifes  to  fuch 
emperors  as  were  thus  willing  to  divide  their  power. — 
Upon  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  eonfulfhip  for  his  bro¬ 
ther  Probus,  lie  was  refufed  it  by  the  fenate  ;  at  which 
he  feemed  no  way  moved,  but  calmly  remarked  that 
the  fenate  beft  knew  whom  to  clioofe.  This  modera¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  all  the  reft  of  his  conduft  :  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  temperate ;  his  table  was  plain,  ap.d  furnifhed 
with  nothing  expenfive  ;  he  even  prohibited  his  cm- 
prefs  from  wearing  jewels,  and  forbad  the  ufe  of  gold 
and  embroidery.  He  was  fond  of  learning,  and  the 
memory  of  fuch  men  as  had  .deferred  well  of  their 
Vo*.  X\T.  Part  II. 
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throne,  being  born  of  noble  parentage  at  Sirmium  in^' t0  ^ 
Pannonia,  and  bred  up  a  foldier  from  his  youth.  jqeernffre‘ 
began  early  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  for  his  difciplinc  and 
valour ;  being  frequently  the  firft  man  who  in  befieging 
towns  fealed  the  walls,  or  that  buril  into  the  enemy’s 
camp.  He  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  fingle  combats, 
and  faving  the  lives  of  many  eminent  citizens.  Ncr 
was  his  activity  and  courage,  when  elected  to  the  em- 
lefs  apparent,  than  in  his  private  ftation.  He 
repreffed  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  of  whom  lie  flew 
400,000-  Pie  then  marched  into  Dalmatia,  to  oppofe 
and  fubdue  the  Sarmatians.  From  thence  he  led  his 
forces  into  Thrace,  and  forced  the  Goths  to  fuc  for  5o4 
peace.  Ide  after  that  turned  his  arms  towards  Afia  ;  His  con^ 
fubdued  the  province  of  Ifainia;  and  marching  on-fl^5* 
ward,  conquered  a  people  called  the  Blemyes ;  who, 
leaving  their  native  forefts  of  Ethiopia,  had  poffefled 
tbemfelves  of  Arabia  and  Judea,  and  had  continued  in 
a  ftate  of  rebellion  ilnce  the  reign  of  Gallicnus.  Nar- 
fis  alfo,  the  king  of  Perfia,  fubmitted  at  his  approach  : 
and  upon  his  return  into  Europe,  he  divided  the  depo¬ 
pulated  parts  of  Thrace  among  its  barbarous  invaders  : 
a  circumftance  that  afterwards  produced  great  cala¬ 
mities  to  the  empire. 

His  diligence  was  not  lefs  confpicuous  in  fupprefling 
inteftine  commotions.  Saturninns,  being  compelled  by 
the  Egyptians  to  declare  himfelf  emperor,  was  defeated 
and  flain.  Proculus  alfo  (a  perfon  lemarkable  only  for 
his  great  attachment  to  women,  and  who  boafted  in  .a 
letter,  that,  having  taken  ioo  Sannatian  virgins  prifo- 
trers,  he  deprived  ten  of  that  name  in  one  night,  and  all 
the  reft  within  a  fortnight)  fet  up  againft  the  emperor; 
but  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  at  length  delivered  up  by 
the  Germans.  *  At  the  fame  time  Conofus  {who  was  a 
remarkable  votary  to  Bacchus,  being  able  to  drink  as 
much  wine  as  ten  could  do,  without  being  diforcJered.) 
rebelled,  and  being  overcome  hanged  himfelf  in  defpair. 

Probus,  when  he  faw  him  immediately  after  his  death, 
could  not  avoid  pointing  to  him,  and  faying,  “  There 
Jiafigs  not  a  man  but  a  calk.”  Still,  however,  not- 
vvithftanding  every  effort  to  give  quiet  to  the  empire* 

’3  ^  thtf 
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Rome,  the  barbarians  who  furrounded  it  kept  it  in  continual 
alarms.  They  were  frequently  repulfed  into  their  na¬ 
tive  wilds,  but  they  as  certainly  returned  with  freih 
rage  and  increafed  ferocity.  The  Goths  and  Vandals, 
finding  the  emperor  engaged  in  quelling  domeftic  de¬ 
putes,  renewed  their  accuftomed  inroads,  and-  once  more 
f  elt  the  puniftiment  of  their  preemptions.  They  were 
conquered  in  feveral  engagements  ;  and  Probus  return¬ 
ed  in  triumph  to  Rome.  His  a£live  temper,  however, 
would  riot  i'uffer  him  to  continue  at  reft  wliilft  a  fingle 
enemy  was  left  to  conquer.  I11  his  Lift  expedition  he 
led  his  foldiers  again  ft  the  Perfians ;  and  going  through 
Sirmium,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  there  employed 
feveral  thoufands  of  his  foldiers  in  draining  a  fen  that 
was  incommodious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  fatigues  of 
this  undertaking,  and  the  great  reftraint  that  was  laid 
upon  the  foldiers  licentious  manners,  produced  a  con- 

„  5 °S  ,  fpiracy,  which  ended  in  his  ruin  :  for  taking-  the  op¬ 
ts  murder-  r  '  ’  t  ...»  r  r 

ed.  portumty  as  lie  was  marching  into  Greece,  they  let  up¬ 

on  and  flew  him  after  he  had  reigned  fix  years  and  four 
months  with  general  approbation. 

Reigns  of  Carus,  who  was  prxtorian  prefeft  to  the  deceafed 
Garus,  Ca-  emperor,  was  chofen  by  the  army  to  fucceed  him  ;  and 
Tinus,  and  he,  to  ftrengthen  his  authority,  named  his  two  fons 
Kumeria-  Garinus  and  Numeriaims  with  him  in  command  ;  the 
former  of  whom  was  as  much  fullied  by  his  vices,  as 
the  youngeft  was  virtuous,  modeft,  and  courageous. 
The  new  emperor  had  fcarce  time  to  punifh  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  the  late  monarch,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
.  frefli  irruption  of  the  Sarmatians.;  over  whom  he  gain¬ 
ed  a  fignal  vi&ory.  The  Perfian  monarch  alfo  made 
fome  attempts  upon  the  empire  ;  but  Cams  allured  his 
ambaftadors,  that  if  their  mafter  perfifted  in  his  obftina- 
cy,  all  his  fields  fhould  fhortly  be  as  bare  as  his  own 
bald  head,  which  he  fhowed  them.  In  confequence  of 
this  threat,  he  marched  to  the  very  walls  of  Ctefiphon, 
and  a  dreadful  battle  enfuing,  he  once  more  gained  a 
complete  victory.  What  the  refult  of  this  fuccefs 
might  have  been*  is  not  known  ;  for  he  was  fhortly  af¬ 
ter  ftruck  dead  by  lightning  in  his  tent,  with  many 
others  that  were  round  him.  Numerianus,  the  young- 
eft  fon,  who  accompanied  his  father  in  this  expedition, 
was  inconfolable  for  his  death;  and  brought  fuch,  a  dif- 
order  upon  his  eyes  with  weeping,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  along  with  the  army*,  fhut  up  in  a  clofe 
litter.  The  peculiarity  of  his  fituation,  after  fome  time, 
excited  the  ambition  of  A  per,  his  father-in-law,  who 
fuppofed  that  he  could  now,  without  any  great  danger, 
aim  at  the  empire  himfelf.  He  therefore  hired  a  mer¬ 
cenary  villain  to  murder  the  emperor  in  his  litter  y  and 
the  better  to  conceal  the  fad,  gave  out  that  he  was  ftili 
alive,  hut  unable  to  endure  the  light.  I11  this  manner 
was  the  dead  body  carried  about  for  fome  days,  Aper 
continuing  to  attend  it  with  the  utmoft  appearance  of 
refped,  and  to  take  orders  as.ufnal.  The  often  fivenefs, 
however,  of  its  fmell  at  length  difcovered  the  treachery, 
and  excited  an  univerfaJ  uproar  throughout  the  army. 
In  the  midft  of  this  tumult,  Dioclefian,  one  of  the  moft 
noted  commanders  of  his  time,  was  chofen  emperor, 
and  with  his  own  hand  flew  Aper  ;  having  thus,  as  it 
is  faid,  fulfilled  a  prophecy,  which  had  faid,  that  Dio¬ 
cletian  fhould  be  emperor  after  he  had  flam  a  boar ;  al¬ 
luding  to  the  name  of  his  rival,  which  fignifies  a  boar. 
Carinus,  the  remaining  fon,  did  not  long  furvive  hig 
father  and  brother  y  for  giving  himfelf  up  to  hi$  vices, 


and  yet  at  the  fame  time  oppofing  the  new-made  cm-  Rome* 
peror,  the  competitors  led  their  forces  into  Mcefia  ; 
where  Dioclefian  being  vi&orions,  Carinas  was  (lain  by 
a  tribune  of  his  own  army,  whofe  wife  he  had  formerly 
abufed.  %  #  # 

Dioclefian  was.  a  perfon'of  mean  birth;  being  ac- Diodefiaa* 
counted,,  according  to  fome,  the  fon  of  a  ferivener  ;  and^fed  to 
of  a  flave,  according  to  others.  He  received  his  name  tf?e  eni* 
from  Dioclea,  the  town  in  which  he  was  born  ;  andpire# 
was.  about  40  years  old  when-  he  was  elected  to  the 
empire.  He  pardoned  all  who  had  joined  Carinus, 
without  injuring  either  their  fortunes  or  honours.  Cou- 
fcioiis  alfo.  that  the  weight,  of  empire  was  too  heavy  for 
one  alone  to  fuftaia,  lie  took  in  Maximian,  his  general, 
as  a  partner  in  the  fatigues  of  duty,  making  him  his 
equal  and  companion  on  the  throne.  Thus  mutually  Tdke"lVfa- 
aftifting  each  other,  thefe  two  continued  to  live  in  ftri<ft  ximian  tor^ 
friend fhfp  ;  and  though  fomewhat  differing  in  temper  bi»  partner., 
(as  Maximian  was  rather  a  man  of  vicious  inclinations),, 
yet  they  concurred  in  promoting  the  general  good,  and 
humbling  their  enemies.  And  it  muft  be  oblcrved,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  in  which  there  were  more  nu¬ 
merous  or  formidable  enemies  to  oppofe.  gr0 

The  peafants  and  labourers  in  Gaul  made  a  dangc-  Infurrec- 
rous  infurre&ion,  under  the  conduct  of  Amandus  and**00**  an<* 
Helranus,  but  were  fubdued  by  Maximian.  Achilleus, 
who  commanded  in  Egypt,  proclaimed  himfelf  empe¬ 
ror ;  and  it  was  not  without  many  Bloody  engage¬ 
ments  that  he  was  overcome,  and  condemned  by  Dio¬ 
cletian  to  be  devoured  by  lions.  In  Africa,  the  Ro¬ 
man  legions,  in  like  manner,  joined  with  many  of  the 
natives,  feized  upon  the  public  revenues,  and  plundered 
tliofe  who  continued  in  their  duty.  Thefe  were  alfo; 
fubdued  by  Maximian  ;  and,  after  a  long  dubious  war,, 
conftrained  to  fue  for  peace.  About  the  fame  time,  a- 
principal  commander  in  Britain,  named  Caravfius ,  pro¬ 
claimed  lumfelf  emperor,  and  pofieffed  himfelf  of  the 
ifland;  To  oppofe  this  general’s  claims,  Maximiam 
made  choice  of  Conftantiua  Chlorus,  whom  he  created: 

Ccefar,  and  married  to  Theodora  his  daughter-in-law,. 

He,  upon  his  arrival  im  Britain,  finding  Caraulius  very 
ftrong,  and  continually  reinforced,  from.  Germany,, 
thought  proper  to  come  to  an  accommodation ;  fo  that, 
tills  ufnrper  continued  for  feven  years  in.  quiet  poffeition 
of  the  whole  ifland,  till  he  was  flain  by  Aleftus,  hiV 
friend  and  intimate.  About  this  time  alfo,  Narfes,, 
king  of  Ptrfia,  began  a  dangerous  war  upon  the  empire^ 
and  invaded  Mefopotamia.  To  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
enemy  upon  this  quarter,  Dioclefian  made  choice  of  Ga¬ 
lenas  (fumafned  Armmtarius ,  from  the  report  of  his- 
being  born  of  a  cow-herd  in  Dacia)  ;  and  he  likewife 
was  created  Caefar.  His  fuccefs,  alfo,  though  very, 
doubtful  in  the  beginning,  was  in  the  end  terminated: 
according  to  his  wifhes.  The  Perfians  were  overcome: 
in  a  decifive  engagement,  their  camp  plundered  and  ta¬ 
ken,  and  their  king’s  wives  and  children  made  prifoners 
of  war.  There  only  remained,  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  Roman  empire,  thofe  who  lay  to  the  northward  un* 
fubdued.  Thefe  were  utterly  unconquerable,  as  well- 
upon  account  of  their  favage  fiercenefs,  as  the  inhofpi- 
table  fe verity  of  the  climate  and  foil- from  whence  they 
iffued.  Ever  at  war  with  the  Romans,  they  iffued 
forth,  when  the  armies  that  were  to  reprefs  their  inva- 
fions  were  called  away ;  and  upon  their  return,  they  aa 
fuddenly  withdrew  into  cold,  barren,,  and  inacceffibh 
2  places*. 
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pkiccs*  which  only  thcmfch'cs  could  endure.  In  this 
manner  the  Goths,"  Sarmatians,  Alani.  Quadi,  &c.  pour- 
ed  down  in  incredible  numbers  ;  while  every  defeat 
feemed  but  to  inereafe  their  ftrength  and  perfeverance. 

Of  thefe,  multitudes  were  taken  prifoners,  and  fent  to 
people  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  empire  ;  ftill 
greater  numbers  were  deftroyed  ;  and  though  the  reft 
were  driven  back  to  their  native  forefts,  yet  they  conti¬ 
nued  ever  mindful  of  their  inveterate  enmity,  and,  like  a 
favage  beaft,  only  continued  ina&ive,  till  they  had  lick¬ 
ed  their  wounds  for  a  new  encounter. 

During  this  interval,  as  if  the  external  miferies  of  the 
’empire  were  not  fufficient,  the  tenth  and  laft  great  per¬ 
fection  was  renewed  againft  the  Chriftians.  .  This  is 
faid  to  have  exceeded  all  the  former  in  feverity  :  and 
fuch  was  the  zeal  with  which  it  was  purfued,  that,  in 
art  ancient  infeription,  we  are  informed  that  they  had 
effaced  the  name  and  fuperftition  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
had  reftored  and  propagated  the  worlhip  of  the  gods. 
Their  attempts,  however,  were  but  the  malicious  efforts 
of  an  expiring  party  ;  for  Chriftianity  fhortly  after  was 
eltablifhed  by  law,  and  triumphed  over  the  malice  of  all 
its  enemies.  In  the  midft  of  the  troubles  raifed  by  this 
perfection,  and  of  the  contefls  that  ftrnck  at  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  ftate,  Diocletian  and  Maximian  fur- 
prifed  the  world  by  refigning  their  dignities  on  the  fame 
day,  and  both  retiring  into  private  ftations.  Hiftorians 
are  much  divided  concerning  the  motives  that  thus  in¬ 
duced  them  to  give  up  thofe  honours  which  they  had 
purchafed  with'  fo  much  danger.  Some  aferibe  it  to 
the  philofophical  turn  of  Dioclefian  ;  and  others,  to 
his  being  difgufled  with  the  obftinacy  of  his  Chriftian 
fubje&s :  but  La&aritius  afferts,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  it,  together  with  his  partner,  by  Galerius  j  who  co¬ 
ming  to  Nicomedia,  upon  the  emperor’s  recovery  from 
a  great  ficknefs,  threatened  him  with  a  civil  war  in  cafe 
he  refufed  to  refign.  However,  of  this  we  are  well  af- 
fured,  that  he  ftill  preferved  a  dignity  of  fentiment  in 
Ids  retirement,  that  might  induce  us  to  believe  he  had 
r»o  other  motive  for  resignation  than  the  love  of  quiet, 
and  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  inability  to  difeharge  on  a 
£ ck-bed  the  duties  of  a  fovereign.  Having  retired  to  his 
birth-place,  he  fpent  his  time  in  cultivating  his  garden, 
Alluring  his  vifitors  that  then  only  he  began  to  enjoy 
the  world,  when  he  was  thought  by  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind  to  forlake  it.  When  alfo  fome  attempted  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  refume  the  empire,  he  replied,  That  if 
thev  knew  his  prefent  hap'pinefs,  they  would  rather  en¬ 
deavour  to  imitate  than  difturb  it.  In  this  contented 
manner  he  lived  fome  time,  and  at  laft  died  either  by 
poifon  or  madnefs,  it  is  uncertain  which.  His  reign, 
which  continued  20  years,  was  active  and  ufeful;  and 
his  authority,  tindlured  with  feverity,  was  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  depraved  ftate  of  morals  at  that  time. 

Maximian,  his  partner  in  the  empire  and  in  refigna- 
tion,  was  by  no  means  fo  contented  with  his  fituation. 

He  longed  once  more  for  power,  and  difturbed  the  two 
fuceejcding  reigns  with  various  efforts  to  refume  it ;  at¬ 
tempting  to  "engage  Dioclelian  in  the  fame  detign. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  where  he  had  bred  great 
confuiion,  lie  went  over  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  .kind¬ 
ly  received  by  Conftantine,  the  then  acknowledged  em¬ 
peror  of  the  weft.  But  here  alfo  continuing  his  in¬ 
trigues,  and  endeavouring  to  force  his  own  daughter 
and  deftroy  her  huffiand,  he  was  detedied,  and  condemn- 
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ed  to  die  by  whatever  death  he  fhould  think  proper ; 
and  La&autius  tells  us  that  he  chofe  hanging. 

Upon  the  refignatibn  of  the  two  emperors,  the  two  caftan- 
Csefars  whom  they  had  formerly  chofen  were  univer-  tius,  Chlo- 
fally  acknowledged  as  their  fucceffors.  Conftantius  rue,  and 
Chlorus,  who  was  fo  called  from  the  plainnefs  of  hisGa*eniIF* 
complexion,  was  virtuous,  valiant,  and  merciful.  Ga-ernFelor5* 
lerius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  brave,  but  brutal,  incon¬ 
tinent,  and  cruel.  As  there  was  fuch  a  difparity  in 
their  tempers,  they  readily  agreed,  upon  coming  into 
full  power,  to  divide  the  empire;  Conftantius  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  govern  the  weflern  parts;  namely,  Italy, Sicily, 
the  greateft  part  of  Africa,  together  with  Spain,  Gaul, 

Britain,  and  Germany :  Galerius  had  the  eaftern  parts 
allotted  to  his  fliare ;  to  wit,  Illyricum,  Pannonia, 

Thrace,  Macedonia,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and 
the  Leffer  Afia,  together  with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea, 
and  all  the  countries  eaftward.  The  greatnefs  of  the 
divifion,  however,  foon  induced  the  emperors  to  take  in 
two  partners  more,  Sever  us  and  Maximin,  who  were 
made  Caefars,  and  affifted  in  the  conducing  of  affairs  ; 
fo  that  the  empire  now  was  under  the  guidance  of  four 
perfons,  all  in  veiled  with  fupreme  authority. 

We  are  informed  but  of  few  particulars  of  the  reign 
of  Conftantius,  except  a  detail  of  his  chara&er,  which 
appears  in  every  light  moft  amiable.  He  was  frugal, 
chafte,  and  temperate.  His  mercy  and  juilice  were 
equally  confpicuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Chriftians, 
whom  he  would  not  fuffer  to  be  injured ;  and  when  at 
length  perfuaded  to  difplace  all  the  Chriftian  officers  of 
his  houfehold  that  would  not  change  their  religion,^ 
when  fome  of  them  complied  he  fent  them  away  in  dif- 
grace  ;  alleging,  that  thofe  who  were  not  true  to  their 
God,  would  never  be  faithful  to  their  prince. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  he  went  over  into 
Britain  ;  and  leaving  his  fon  Conftantine  as  a  kind  of 
hoftage  in  the  court  of  his  par  tner  in  the  empire,  took 
up  his  refidence  at  York,  hie  there  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  ufual  virtues  ;  till  falling  Tick,  he  began' 
to  think  of  appointing  his  fon  for  liis  fucceffor.  He 
accordingly  fent  for  him  with  all  fpeed  ;  but  he  was 
paft  recovery  before  his  arrival :  notwithftanding,  lie  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  marks  of  the  utmoft  affedlion,  and 
railing  hinifelf  in  his  bed,  gave  him  feveral  ufeful  in- 
ftrudtions,  particularly  recommending  the  Chriftians  to 
his  protection.  He  then  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his 
care  ;  and  crying  out,  that  none  but  the  pious  Conftan¬ 
tine  fhould  fucceed  him,  he  expired  in  his  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Galerius,  his  partner  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  being  iuformed  of  Conftantine’s  advancement,  tefti- 
iied  the  moft  ungovernable  rage,  and  was  even  going  to 
condemn  the  meffenger  who  brought  him  the  account : 
but  being  diffuaded,  he  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  what  he 
could  not  prevent,  and  fent  him  the  marks  of  royalty  ; 
but  the  fame  time  declared  Severus  emperor,  in  op- 
pofition  to  his  interefts.  Juft  about  this  time  alfo,  an- 
other  pretender  to  the  empire  ftarted  up.  This  was  Maxentiuf 
Maxentius,  a  perfon  of  mean  extraction ;  but  very  much  ufurps  the 
favoured  by  the  foldiers,  whom  he  permitted  to  pillaget^rone* 
at  diferetion.  In  order  to  oppofe  Maxentius,  Severus 
led  a  numerous  army  towards  the  gates  of  Rome ;  but 
his  foldiers  confidering  againft  whom  they  were  to 
fight,  immediately  abandoned  him  ;  and  fhortly  after 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  opening  his  veins. 

To  revenge  his  death,  Galerius  marched  into  Italy,  re- 
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f Giving  to  ruin  the  inhabitants,  and  to  deflroy  the  whole 
fenate.  His  foldiers,  however,  upon  approaching  the 
capital  began  to  waver  in  their  relolutions  :  wherefore 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  intreaties,  imploring 
them  not  to  abandon  him  ;  and,  retiring  by  the  fame 
route  by  which  he  had  advanced,  made  Licinius,  who 
was  originally  the  Ton  of  a  poor  labourer  in  Dacia,  Cse- 
far,  in  the  room  of  Severus  who  was  Hain.  This  Teem¬ 
ed  to  be  the  laft  aft  of  his  power  for  fhortly  after  he 
was  feized  with  a  very  extraordinary  diforder  in  his 
privities,  which  baffled  all  the  fkill  of  his  phyficians, 
and  carried  him  off,  after  he  had  languiflied  in  torments 
for  near  the  fpace  of  a  year.  His  cruelty  to  the  Chri- 
Ilians  was  one  of  the  many  crimes  alleged  againfl  him  ; 
and  their  hiftorians  have  not  failed  to  aggravate  the  cir- 
cumftances  ©f  his  death  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven 
for  his  former  impiety.  However  this  be,  he  abated 
much  of  li  is  Te  verities  againfl  them  011  his  deathbed  ; 
and  revoked  thofe  edifts  which  he  had  formerly  pub¬ 
lished,  ‘tending  to  their  perfecution,  a  little  before  his 
death. 

Conflantine  being  thus  delivered  from  his  greateft 
opponent,  might  now  be  confidered  as  poffeffmg  more 
power  than  any  of  his  rivals  who  were  yet  remaining. 
The  empire  was  at  that  time  divided  between  him  and 
three  others  :  Maxentius,  who  governed  in  Rome,  a 
perfon  of  a  cruel  difpofition,  and  a  ftedrafl  fupporter  of 
paganifm  ;  Licinius,  who  was  adopted  by  Galerius,  and 
commanded  in  the  eafl  ;  and  like  wife  Maximin,  who 
had  formerly  been  declared  Csefar  with  Severus,  and 
who  alfo  governed  fomc  of  the  eaflern  provinces. 

For  fome  time  all  things  feemed  to  wear  a  peaceful 
appearance  ;  till  at  length,  either  ambition,  or  the  ty¬ 
rannical  conduft  of  Maxentius,  induced  Conflantine  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  to  expel  that  commander  from 
Rome,  and  to  make  the  proper  preparations  for  march¬ 
ing  into  Italy ^  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  he  form¬ 
ed  a  refolution  which  produced  a  mighty  change  in  the 
politics  as  well  as  the  morals  of  mankind,  and  gave  a 
new  turn  to.  the  councils  of  the  wife,  and  the  purfuits 

ambition.  (He  evening,  as  we  are  told  by  Eiifebius, 
the  army  being  upon  its  march  toward  Rome,  Con- 
llantine  was  taken  up  with  various  confrderations  upon 
the  fate  of  fublunary  things,  and  the  dangers  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  expedition  :  fenfible  of  his  own  incapacity 
to  fucceed  without  divine  afiiftance,  he  employed  his 
meditations  upon  the  opinions  that  then  were  chiefly 
agitated  among  mankind,  and  fent  up  his  ejaculations 
to  Heaven  to  ipfpire  him  with  wifdom  to  choofe  the 
path  he  ought  to  purfue.  It  was  then,  as  the  fun  was 
declining,  that  there  fuddenly  appeared  a  pillar  of  light 
m  the  heavens,  in  the  fafhion  of  a  crofs,  with  this  in¬ 
scription,  tottxx  nikh  “  In  this  overcome.”  So  ex¬ 
traordinary  an  appearance  did  not  fail  to  create  afto- 
nifhment  both  in  the  emperor  and  his  whole  army,  who 
confidered  it  as  their  diipofrtions  led  them  to  believe. 
Thofe  who  were  attached  to  paganifm,  prompted  by 
their  aufpices,  pronounced  it  a  mofl  inaufpicious  omen, 
portending  the  moft  unfortunate  events.  But  it  made 
a  different  rmpreffron  on  the  emperor’s  mind ;  who,  as 
the  account  goes,  was  farther  encouraged  by  vifrons  the 
fame  night.  He  therefore,  the  day  following,  caufed  a 
royal  flandard  to  be  made,  like  that  which  he  had  feen 
in  the  heavens  ;  and  commanded  it  to  Be  earned  before 
him  in  his  war-6,  as  an  enfign  of  viftory  and  cdeffial 
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protection.  After  this,  he  confuhed  with  Several  of  Home. 

the  principal  teachers  of  Chriftianity,  and  made  a  pub-  - y— W 

lie  avowal  of  that  facred  perfualion. 

Conflantine  having  thus  attached  his  foldiers  to  his 
interefl,  who  were  moffly  of  the  Chriftian  perfualion, 
loft  no  time  in  entering  Italy  with  90,000  foot  and 
8000  horfe  ;  and  foon  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome.  The  unfortunate  Maxentius,  who  had  long  gi-  Maxentrie 
ven  himfelf  up  to  eafe-  and  debauchery,  now  began  to'^f  atcd 
make  preparations  when  it  was  too  late.  He  firil  putandiii^ 
in  praftice  all  the  fupeiftitious -rites- which  paganifm  ed" 
taught  to  be  neceffary;  and  then  confuhed  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  books  ;  from  whence  he  was  informed,  that  011  that 
great  day  the  enemy  of  Rome  fhonld  perifh^  This  pre- 
diftion,  which  was  equivocal,  lie  applied  to  Conftan- 
tine  ;  wherefore," leaving  all  things  in  the  bell  pofture, 
he  advanced  from  the  city  with  an  army  of  100,000 
foot  and  18,000  horfe.  The  engagement  was  for  fome 
time  fierce  and  bloody,  till  his  cusralry  being  routed, 
viftory  declared  upon  the  fide  of  his  opponent,  and  he 
himfelf  was  drowned  in  his  flight  by  the  breaking  down 
sof  a  bridge  as  he  attempted  to  crofs  the  river  Tiber. 

Conflantine,  in  confequence  of  this  viftory,  entering 
the  city,  difclaimed  all  praifes  which  the  fenate  and. 
people  were  ready  to  offer  ;  aferibing  his  fuccefs  to  a 
Superior  power.  He  even  caufed  the  crofs, -which  he 
was  faid  to  have  feen  in  the  heavens,  to  be  placed  at 
the  right  of  all  his  flatues,  with  this  infeription :  “That 
under  the  influence  of  that  viftorious  crofs,  Conflantine 
had  delivered  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyrannical, 
power,  and  had  reftored  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome 
to  their  ancient  authority.”  He  afterwards  ordained, 
that  no  criminal  fliould  tor  the  future  fuffer  death  by 
the  crofs  ;  which  hacfformerly  been  the  mofl  ufual  way 
of  pimiihing  flaves  convifted  of  capital  offences.  Edifts 
were  foon  after  iffued,  declaring  that  the  Chriilians 
fhould  he  eafed  from  all  their  grievances,  and  received 
into  places  of  truft  and  authority.  Thus  the  new  reli¬ 
gion  was  feen  at  once  to  prevail  over  the  whole  Roman 
empire;  and  as  that  enormous  fabric  had  been  built  and 
guided  upon  pagan  principles,  it  loft  a  great  deal  of  its 
llrength  and  coherence  when  thofe  principles  were  thus 
at  once  fub verted. 

Things  continued  in  this  ftate  for  fome  time,  Con- 
ftantine  all  the  while  contributing  what  was  in  his  power 
to  the  interefl  of  religion,  and  the  revival  of  learning, 
which  had  long  been  upon  the  decline,  and  was  almofl 
wholly  extiuft  in  the  empire.  But  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
affiduities,  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  again  difturbed 
by  the  preparations  of  Maximin,  who  governed  in  the 
eaft,  and  who,  defirous  of  a  full  participation  of  power, 
marched  againfl  Licinius  with  a  very  numerous  army. 

In  confequence  of  this  ftep,  after  many  conflifts,  a  ge-  Maximin'*- 
neral  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Maximin  fuffered  a  defeat  and 
total  defeat  ;  many  of  his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces,  death, 
and  thofe  that  furvived  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror. 

Maximin,  however,  having  efcaped  the  general  carnage, 
once  more  put  himfelf  at  the  .head  of  another  army,  re- 
folving  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field ;  but  death  pre¬ 
vented  his  defign.  As  he  died  by-a  very  extraordinary 
kind  of  madnel’s,  the  Chriilians,  of  whom  he  was  the 
declared  enemy,  did  not  fail  to  aferibe  his  end  to  a. 
judgment  from  heaven  ;  but  this  was  the  age  in  which, 
falfe  judgments  and  falfe  miracles  made  up  the  bulk  o£ 
their  uninftruftive  hiftory. 
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Hon  e.  Condantine  and  Licinius  thus  remaining  imdiTputed 
w  poffeffors  and  partners  in  the  empire,  all  tilings  promi- 
VS&rhe-  ^  a  PcaceaMe  continuance  of  fricndfhip  and  power, 
tween  On- However,  it  was  foon  found,  that  the  fame  ambition 
flantine  and  that  aimed  after  a  part,  would  be  content  with  nothing 
Adc-nius.  Rfs  than  the  whole.  Pagan  writers  aferibe  the  rupture 
between  thefe  two  potentates  to  Condantine  ;  while 
the  Chridians,  on  the  other  hand,  impute  it  wholly  to 
Licinius.  Both,  perhaps,  might  have  concurred  :  for 
Licinins  is  convi&ed  of  having  perfecuted  Chriflianity, 
which  was  fo  highly  favoured  by  his  rival ;  and  Con- 
dantine  is  known  to  have  been  the  fird  to  begin  the 
preparations  fwr  an  open  rupture.  Both  jides  exerted 
all  their  power  to  make  oppofition  ;  and  at  the  head 
of  very  formidable  armies,  came  to  an  engagement 
near  Cy ball's,  in  Pannoma.  Conflantine,  previous  to 
the  battle,  in  the  midfl  of  his  Chridian  bifhops,  beg¬ 
ged  the  affi dance  of  Heaven  ;  while  Licinins,  with 
equal  zeal,  called  upon  the  pagan  prieds  to  intercede 
with  the  gods  in  his  favour.  Conbantine,  after  au  ob- 
ilinate  relidance  from  the  enemy,  became  victorious  ; 
took  their  camp  ;  and,  after  fome  time,  compelled  Li- 
cinius  to  fue  for  a  truce,  which  was  agreed  upon.  But 
this  was  of  no  long  continuance;  for  foon  after,  the  war 
breaking  out  afrefh,  and  the  rivals  coming  once  more 
to  a  general  engagement,  it  proved  decihve.  Licinius 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  purfued  by  Condantine  into 
death>Ut  t0  Nicomedia,  where  he  furiendered  himfelf  up  to  the  vic¬ 
tor  ;  having  fird  obtained  an  oath  that  his  life  brould 
be  fpared,  and  tliat  he  fliould  be  permitted  to  pafs  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement.  This,  however, 
Condantine  diortly  after  broke  ;  for  either  fearing  liL 
defigns,  or  finding  him  adtuahy  engaged  in  frefh  con- 
fpiracies,  he  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death,  to¬ 
gether  with  Martian  his  general,  who  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  had  been  created  Csefar. 

Condantine  being  now  foie  monarch  of  the  empire, 
without  a  rival  to  divide  his  power,  or  any  perfon  from 
,  whofe  claims  he  could  have  the  lead  app  rehen  lions,  re- 
folved  to  edablidi  Chridianitv  on  fo  fure  a  balls,  that 
no  new  regulations  Ihould  (hake  it.  He  commanded 
that  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  the  orders  of  the 
bilhops  fnould  be  exadlly  obeyed  ;  a  privilege  of  which, 
in  fticceeding  times,  thefe  fathers  made  but  a  very  in¬ 
different  ufe.  He  called  alfo  a  general  council  of  thefe, 
to  meet  at  Nicea,  in  order  to  reprefs  the  herefies  that  had 
already  crept  into  the  church,  particularly  that  of  Arius. 
To  this  place  repaired  about  318  bifliops,  befidesa  mul¬ 
titude  of  prelbyters  and  deacons,  together  with  the  em¬ 
peror  himfelf ;  who  all,  to  about  17,  concurred  in  con¬ 
demning  the  tenets  of  Anus  ;  who,  with  his  affociates, 
was  banifhed  into  a  remote  part  of  the  empire. 

Having  thus  reffored  univerfal  tranquillity  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  he  was  not  able  to  ward  off  the  calamities  of  a 
more  domedic  nature.  As  the  hidories  of  that  period 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  each  other,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  tell  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  put  his  wife 
Fauda  and  his  fon  Crifpus  to  death.  The  mod  plan- 
fible  account  is  this  :  Fauda  the  emprefs,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  extravagant  defires,  had 
long,  though  fecretly,  loved  Crifpus,  Condantine’s  fon 
by  a  former  wife.  She  had  tried  every  art  to  infpire 
this  youth  with  a  mutual  pafiion;  but,  finding  her  more 
didant  efforts  ineffectual,  had  even  the  confidence  to 
snake  him  an  open  confeffion  of  her  defires.  This  pro- 
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duced  an  explanation,  which  was  fatal  to  both.  Crif-  Romr. 
pus  received  her  addreffes  with  detedation  ;  and  flie,  to 
be  revenged,  accufed  him  to  the  emperor.  Condantine, 
fired  at  once  with  jealoufy  and  rage,  ordered  him  to  die 
without  a  hearing;  nor  did  his  innocence  appear  till  it 
was  too  late  for  redrefs.  The  only  reparation  there¬ 
fore  that  remained,  was  the  putting  Fauda,  the  wicked 
inftrument  of  his  former,  cruelty,  to  death  ;  which  was 
accordingly  executed  upon  her,  together  with  fome 
others  who  had  been  accomplices  in  her  falfehood  and 
treachery. 

But  the  private  misfortunes  of  a  few  were  not  to  be 
weighed  againd  evils  of  a  more  general  nature,  which 
the  Roman  empire  fhortly  after  experienced.  Thefe ^ 
arofe  from  a  meafure  which  this  emperor  conceived  and  the  feat  of' 
executed,  of  transferring  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  empire  t» 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  or  Conjlantinople,  as  it  was  af- 
ter wards  called.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  rea-00** 
fons  which  induced  him  to  this  undertaking  ;  whether 
it  was  becaufe  he  was  offended  at  fome  affronts  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  Rome,  or  that  he  fuppofed  Condantinople 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  or  that  he  thought 
the  caffern  parts  more  required  his  prefence,  experi¬ 
ence  has  fhown  that  they  were  weak  and  groundlefs.. 

The  empire  had  long  before  been  in  the  mod  declining 
date  ;  but  this  in  a  great  meafure  gave  precipitation  to 
its  downfall.  After  this  it  never  refumed  its  former 
fplendor,  but  languifhed. 

His  fird  ddign  was  to  build  a  city  which  he  might 
make  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
he  made  choice  of  a  iituation  at  Chalcedon  in  Alia  Mi¬ 
nor  ;  but  we  are  told,  that  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plan,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  over 
to  Byzantium,  a  city  which  lay  upon  the  oppolite  fide 
of  the  Bofphorus.  Here,  therefore,  it  was  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  to  fix  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;  and  indeed  na¬ 
ture  feems  to  have  formed  it  with  all  the  conveniences 
and  all  the  beauties  which  might  induce  power  to 
maktzit  the  feat  of  refidence.  It  was  fituated  on  a  plain 
that  rofe.  gently  from  the  water  ;  it  commanded  that 
drait  which  unites  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Euxine 
fea,  and  was  furnifhed  with  all  the  advantages  which 
the  mod  indulgent  climate  could  bedow.  This  city, 
therefoie,  he  beautified  with  the  mod  magnificent  edi¬ 
fices he  divided  it  into  14  regions;  built  a  capitol, 
an  amphitheatre,  many  churches,  and  other  public 
works ;  and  having  thus  rendered  it  equal  to  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  idea,  he  dedicated  it  in  a  very  folemrr 
manner  to  the  God  of  martyrs  ;  in  about  two  years  af¬ 
ter,  repairing  thither  with  his  whole  court. 

1  his  removal  produced  no  immediate  alteration  in 
the  government  of  the  empire;  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  tho’  with  reluCtance,.  fubmitted  to  the  change  ; 
nor  was  there  for  two  or  three  years  any  didurbance 
in  the  date,  until  at  length  the  Goths,  finding  that 
the  Romans  had  withdrawn  all  their  gamfons  along  the 
Danube,  renewed  their  inroads,  and  ravaged  the  coun¬ 
try  with  unheard-of  cruelty.  Condantine,  however,, 
foon  repreffed  their  mcuifions  ,  and  fo  draitened  them, 
that  near  100,000  of  their  number  periflied  by  cold 
and  hunger.  Thefe  and  fome  other  infurre&ions  be¬ 
ing  happily  fnppreffed,  the  government  of  the  empire 
was  divided  as  follows.  Condantine,  the  emperor’s, 
eldeft  fon,  commanded  in  Gaul  and  the  weftern  provin- 
—  ■  Conftantius  governed  Africa  and  Illyricum  •  and: 
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Dalmatius,  the  emperor’s  bro-  in  the  year  375,  the  55th  ^1S  aSe>  an^  1 2th  of  his 
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'  ther,  was  lent  to  defend  thofe  parts  that  bordered  up 
on  the  Goths  ;  and  Annibalianus,  his  nephew,  had  the 
charge  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia  Minor.  This  di- 
vifion  of  the  empire  ftill  farther  contributed  to  its  down¬ 
fall  :  for  the  united  ftrength  of  the  (late  being  no  longer 
brought  to  reprefs  invafloiis,  the  barbarians  fought 
with  fuperior  numbers  ;  and  conquered  at  laft,  though 
often  defeated.  Conftantine,  however,  did  not  live  to 
feel  thefe  calamities.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was 

feaceful  and  fplendid ;  ambaffadors  from  the  remoteft 
ndies  came  to  acknowledge  his  authority  ;  the  Per- 
fians,  who  were  ready  for  frefh  inroads,  upon  finding 
him  prepared  to  oppofe*  fent  humbly  to  defire  his 
friendfhip  and  forgive nnefs.  He  was  above  60  years 
old,  and  had  reigned  above  30  years,  when  he  found 
his  health  began  to  decline.  To  obviate  the  effe&s  of 
his  diforder,  which  was  an  intermitting  fever*  he  made 
ufe  of  the  warm  baths  of  the  city  ;  but  receiving  no 
benefit  fromvthence,  he  removed  for  change  of  air  to 
Helenqpolis,  a  -city  which  he  had  built  to  the  memory 
of  liis  mother.  His  diforder  increafing,  he  changed 
again  to  Nicomedia  ;  where  finding  himfelf  without 
hopes  of  recovery,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  baptized  ; 
and  having  foon  after  received  the  'facrament,  he  expi¬ 
red,  after  a  memorable  and  a&ive  reign  of  32  years. 
This  monarch’s  chara&er  is  reprefented  to  us  in  very 
different  lights :  the  Chiiftian  wi iters  of  that  time 
adorning  it  with  every  flrairt  of  panegyric  ;  the  hea¬ 
thens,  on  the  contrary,  loading  it  with  all  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  invective.  He  eftablilhed  a  religion  that  con¬ 
tinues  the  bleffing  of  mankind ;  but  purfued  a  fcheme 
of  politics  that  deftroyed  the  empire. 

From  the  time  of  Conftantine  to  the  divifion  of  the 
empire  between  Valentinian  and  his  brother  Valens,  the 
hiftory  of  Rome  is  related  under  the  article  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  alfo  that  of  the  eaftern  part  is  carried 
down  to  the  final  deftru&ion  of  that  city  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  ofValentinian,  the  province 
of  Libya  Tripolitana  was  grievoufly  opprefled  by  the 
barbarians  of  the  defert,  and  almoft  equally  fo  by  Ro- 
nianus  its  own  governor.  His  conduct  was  fo  exceedingly 
oppreftive,  that  the  inhabitants  fent  a  deputation  to  Va- 
lentinian,  complaining  of  their  unhappy  fimation,  and 
defiring  redrefs.  Palladius  was  accordingly  fent  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  flate  of  the  province  ;  but  being  gained 
over  by  Romanus,  he  made  a  falfe  report  to  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  and  thus  the  unhappy  province  was  left  a  prey 
to  the  mercilefs  invaders  and  rapacious  governor.  Du¬ 
ring  the  reft  of  this  reign  the  barbarians  -continued 
their  inroads  into  the  empire  ;  and  among  others,  we 
fnd  the  Saxons  now  putting  in  for  a  {hare  of  thefpoils 
of  the -ruined  empire  r  however,  their  army  was  at  this 
time  entirely  cut  off.  At  laft  Valent inian  himfelftook 
the  field  againft  thefe  northern  barbarians  ;  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  country  of  the  Quack*,  deftroyed  all  with  fire 
and  fword.  The  barbarians  on  this  were  fain  to  fue 
for  peace  in  a  very  humble  manner';  but  Valentinian, 
falling  into  a  great  pafiion  while  fpeaking  to  them, 
threatened  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  at  once.  His 
fury  on  this  occafion  produced  an  apoplexy,  or  fome 
other  mortal  diforder  ;  for  he  fuddenly  fell  down,  and 
being  conveyed  by  his  attendants  into  his  chamber,  he 
Was  feized  with  violent  convullive  fits  and  contortions 
of  all  his  limbs,  in  the  agonies  of  which  he  expired, 
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reign. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian,  his  fon  Gratian  took 
upon  him  the  imperial  dignity;  foon  after  becoming 
mafter  of  the  whole  empire  by  the  death  of  Valens. 

The  tranfadlions  of  his  reign,  and  thofe  of  his  partner 
Theodofius,  are  related  under  the  article  Constanti¬ 
nople,  n°  77— ^8:9.  The  death  of  Theodofius  gave 
the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  Roman  affairs ;  his  fon  Ho- 
norius,  to  whom  he  left  the  weftern  empire,  being  pop 
felled  of  no  abilities  whatever,  and  indeed  feeming  to 
have  been  but  very  little  removed  from  an  idiot.  The 
barbarians  appear  to  have  been  abundantly  fenfible  of 
the  advantages  offered  them  by  the-death  of  Theodofius. 

He  expired  in  the  month  of  January  ;  and  before  the 
acceflion  of  fpring,  the  Goths  were  in  arms.  The  bar-  Invalior* 
barian  auxiliaries  alfo  now  declared  their  independency; 'I  d10 
and  along  with  their  countrymen,  furioufly  affailed  the  {^AUric 
declining  empire.  The  Goths  were  flow  headed  by  an 
experienced  commander,  their  celeb  rated  king  Alaric  ; 
who  would  have  proved  formidable  even  in  better  times 
of  the  empire.  He  firft  over-ran  Greece,  which  he  ac- 
complifhed  without  oppofition,  through  the  treachery 
of  the  governor,  who  commanded  the  troops  that  de¬ 
fended  the  pafs  at  Thermopylae  to  retire  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy.  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Spar¬ 
ta,  yielded  without  refiftance,;  and  the  whole  country 
was  ravaged  and  deftroyed  by  the  blood- thirfty  bar¬ 
barians*  At  laft,  in  the  year  397,  he  was  oppofed  by 
Stilicho,  the  general  of  Honorius,  a  man  of  great  va¬ 
lour  and  experience  in  war.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
with  great  lofs^  and  afterwards  befieged  in  their  camp  ; 
but  through  miltake  or  negligence  in  the  Roman  com¬ 
mander,  they  were  fuffered  to  efcape,  and  make  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  province  of  Epirus.  Alaric  then, 
having  found  means  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  mi- 
nifters  of  Conftantinople,  Stilicho  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire. 

Not  long  after  this,  Alaric  invaded  Italy  itfelf.  The 
emperor,  ftruck  with  terror,  would  have  abandoned 
the  country  and  fled  into  Gaul :  but  this  difgracefu! 
and  pernicious  meafure  was  oppofed  by  Stilicho ;  who 
.propofed  to  the  court  of  Honorius,  at  that  time  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  that  if  they  would  maintain  their  ground  during 
his  abfence,  he  would  foon  return  with  an  army  ca¬ 
pable  of  oppoiing  the  barbarians.  This  being  agreed 
to,  Stilicho  immediately  fet  out  for  Rhsetia,  where  the 
moft  confiderable  body  of  the  Roman  forces  at  that 
time  was,  and  colledled  his  troops  with  the  utmoft  di¬ 
ligence.  But  in  the  mean  time  Honorius  was  in  the 
greateft  danger,;  having  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  town  of  Afta  in  Piedmont.  To  this  place  the 
Goths  inftantly  laid  liege,  and  a  capitulation  had  been 
propofed,  when  the  drooping  fpirits  of  Honorius  were 
at  once  revived  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho,  whom  he  ^ 
had  fo  long  expe&ed.  The  Goths  were  now  befieged  Goth*  da- 
in  their  turn,  and  obliged  to  come  to  a  dechive  battle  feated  at 
at  Pollentia.  The  engagement  lafted  the  whole  day  ;  Glenda* 
but  at  laft  the  Goths  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Their 
camp  was  inftantly  invefted  ;  their  entrenchments  for¬ 
ced  with  great  {laughter;  the  wife  of  Alaric  was  taken, 
with  all  the  wealth  which  had  been  amaffed  in  plun¬ 
dering  Greece  ;  while  many  thoufands  of  Roman  pri- 
foners  were  releafed  from  the  moft  deplorable  flavery. 

The  viftory,  however,  was  not  fo  decifive  but  that  A  j. 
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laric  continued  Hill  extremely  formidable  ;  and  Stilicho 
chofe  rather  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  and  allow 
him  an  annual  penfion,  than  to  continue  the  war  with 
vigour.  Alaric,  who  was  not  very  fcrupulous  in  his 
obfervance  of  this  treaty,  in  his  retreat  attempted  to 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  of  Verona  :  but  Stili- 
cho  coming  up  with  him  near  that  place,  gave  him  a 
terrible  defeat,  in  which  the  lofs  was  little  lefs  than  it 
had  been  at  Pollentia  ;  after  which  he  effe&ed  a  retreat 
©nt  of  Italy,  but  not  without  the  greateil  difficulty  and 
danger. 

Italy  being  thus  happily  delivered,  Honorius  enter¬ 
ed  Rome  in  triumph,  having  Stilicho  along  with  him 
in  the  triumphal  chariot.  Qn  his  entry  into  the  city,  he 
abolifhed  the  fhows-. of  gladiators;  which,  though  for¬ 
bidden  by  Con  ft  an  tine,  had  been  tolerated  by  his  fuc- 
ceftors,  and  even  by  Theodofius  himfelf,  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to  die  people,  who  were  beyond  meafure  fond 
of  that  inhuman  diverfton.  However,  foon-  after,  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis  and  retire 
t  j  Ravenna,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  barba¬ 
rians,  who  now  broke  in  upon  the  empire  on  all  fides. 
Such  multitudes  now  made  their  appearance,  that  it  is 
not  a  little  difficult  to  account  for  their  fudden  emi¬ 
gration.  Mr  Gibbon  accounts  for  it  from  a  fuppofed 
revolution  in  the  northreaftern  parts  of  China.  “  The 
Chinefe  annals  (fays  he),  as  they  have  been  interpre¬ 
ted  by  the  learned  induftry  of  the  prefent  age,  may 
be  uiefully  applied  to  reveal  the  fecret  and  remote 
caufes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  extenfive 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  was  pofleffed, 
after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  victorious  Sienpi  ; 
who  were  ibmetimes  broken  into  independent  tribes, 
and  fometirnes  re-united  under  a  fiipreme  chief ;  till  at 
length  flyling  themfelves  Topa ,  or  “  mailers  of  the 
earth,”  they  acquired  a  more  folid  confidence,  and  a 
more  formidable  power.  The  Topa  foon  compelled 
the  paftoral  nations  of  the  eaftern  defert  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms  ;  they  invaded  China 
in  a  period  of  weaknefs  and  intelline  difeord  ;  and 
thefe  fortunate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  vanquifhed  people,  founded  an  imperial  dy- 
nafly,  which  reigned  near  160  years  over  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  generations  before 
they  afeended  the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa 
princes  had  enlifted  in  his  cavalry  a  {lave  of  the  name 
«f  Mokoy  renowned  for  his  valour ;  but  who  was  tempt¬ 
ed,  by  the  fear  of  punifhment,  to  defert  his  llandard, 
and  to  range  the  defert  at  the  head  of  100  followers. 
This  gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws  fwelled  into  a  camp, 
a  tribe,  a  numerous  people,  diftinguiffied  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Geougen  ;  and  their  hereditary  chieftains, 
the  pollerity  of  Moko  the  Have,  affiimed  their  rank 
among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  Toulun, 
the  greateil  of  his  defeendants,  was  exercifed  by  thofe 
misfortunes  which  are  the  fchool  of  heroes.  He  bravely 
ftruggled  with  adverlity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke  of 
the  Topa,  and  became  the  legillator  of  his  nation,  and 
the  conqueror  of  ',fartary.  His  troops  were  dillributed 
into  Regular  bands  of  100  and  of  1 000  men  ;  cowards- 
were  Honed  to  death  the  moll  fplendid  honours  were 
propofed  afc  the  reward  of  valour  ;  and  Toulun,  who 
had  knowledge  enough  to  defpife  the  learning  of  Chi¬ 
na,  adopted  only  fuch  arts  and  inftitutions  as  were  fa-' 
vourable  to  the  military  fpirit  of  his  government  His 


tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  feafon  to  a  more  'Rome, 
fouthern  latitude,  were  pitched  during  the  fummer  on v 
the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquells 
ftretched  from  the  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtilh. 

He  vanquilhed,  in  the.  country  to  the  north  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  fea,  the  nation  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  new  title  of 
Khany  on  Cagan ,  exprelfed  the  fame  and  power  which 
he  derived  from  this  memorable  vi&ory. 

“  The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  con¬ 
cealed,  as  it  palles  from  the  Volga  to  the  Villula, 
through  the  dark  interval  which  feparates  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  Chinefe  and  of  the  Roman  geography. 

Yet  the  temper  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  experience 
of  fucceflive  emigrations,  fufficiently  declare,  that  the 
Huns,  who  were  opprefled  by  the  arms  of  the  Geougen, 
foon  withdrew  from  the  prefence  of  an  iiifulting  vi&or. 

The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  their  kindred  tribes;  and  their  haily  flight, 
which  they  foon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would 
more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich  and  level 
plains  through  which  the  Villula  gently  flows  into  the 
Baltic  fea.  The  north  mull  again  have  been  alarmed 
and  agitated  by  the  invafion  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  na¬ 
tions  who  retreated  before  them  mull  have  prefled 
with  incumbent  weight  on  the  confines  of  Germany. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  regions  which  the  ancients 
have  afligned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  might  embrace  the  refolution  of  abandoning 
to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  moraffes  ; 
or  at  leafl  of  difeharging  their  fuperfluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  About  four  years 
after  the  vi6lorious  Toulun- had  alfumed  the  title  of  khan 
of  the  Geougen ,  another  barbarian,  the  haughty  Rho- 
dogaft,  or  Radagaiius,  marched  from  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Germany  almoll  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
left  the  remains  ©f  his  army  to  atchieve  the  dellrudlion* 
of  the  weft.  The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  formed  the  ftrength  of  this  mighty  boll :  but 
the  Alani,  who  had  found  an  hofpitable  reception  in 
their  new  feats,  added  their  a&ive  cavalry  to  the  heavy 
infantry  of  the  Germans ;  and  the  Gothic  adventu¬ 
rers  crowded  fo  eagerly  to  the  llandard  of  Radagaifus, 
that  by  fome  hiftorians  he  has  been  llyled  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  Twelve  thoufand  warriors,  dillingiiifhed  above  Radagal- 
tlie  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth  or  their  valiant  deeds,  fJS  invades 
glittered  in  the  van.;  and  the  whole  multitude,  which h*1?  Jil.h 
was  not  lefs  than  200,000  fighting  men,  might  be  in* oJTarmr* 
creafed  by  the  accefllon  of  women,  of  children,  and  of 
flaves,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  perfons.  This  formi¬ 
dable  emigration  ifiued.from  the  fame  coaft  of  the-  Bal¬ 
tic  which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones  to  aflault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  republic.  After  the  departure  of  thofe 
barbaiiaas,  their  native  country,  which  was  marked  by 
the  veftiges  of  their  greatnefs,  long  ramparts,  and  gi¬ 
gantic  moles,  remained  during  fome  ages  a  vaft  and 
dreary  folitude  ;  till  the  human  fpecies  was  renewed 
by  the  powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  fill, 
cd  up  by  the  influx  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations 
who  now  ufurp  an  extent  of  land  which  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  cultivate,  would  foon  be  aflifted  by  the  indu- 
ftrious  poverty  of  their  neighbours,  if  the  government 
of  Europe  did  not  proted  the  claims  of  dominion  and 
property^ 

“  The  eorrefponfcnce  of  nations  was  in  that  age  fo 
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Rome.  imperfed  and  precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
— V- - '  north  might  efcape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ra¬ 

venna  ;  till  the  dark  cloud  which  was  colle&ed  along 
the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  burft  in  thunder  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  emperor  of  the  weft,  if 
his  minifters  difturbed  his  amufements  by  the  news  of 
the  impending  danger,  was  fatisfied  with  being  the  oc- 
cafion  and  the  fpe&ator  of  the  war.  The  fafety  of 
Rome  was  intruded  to  the  counfels  and  the  fword  of 
Stilicho  ;  but  fucli  was  the  feeble  and  exhaufted  ftatc 
of  the  empire,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  reftore  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  the  Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  the  invafion  of  the  Germans.  The  hopds  of  the 
vigilant  ininifter  of  Honorius  were  confined  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Italy.  He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces; 
recalled  the  troops ;  preffed  the  new  levies,  which  were 
rigorouny  exa&ed,  and  pufillanimoufly  eluded  ;  em¬ 
ployed  the  mo  ft  efficacious  means  to  arreft  or  allure 
the  deferters  ;  and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of 
two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  ftaves  who  would  enlift. 
By  thefe  efforts  he  painfully  colle&ed  from  the  fub- 
jeds  of  a  great  empire  an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000 
men  ;  which,  in  the  days  of  Scipio  or  Camillas,  would 
have  been  inftantly  furniihed  by  the  free  citizens  of 
the  territory  of  Rome.  The  30  legions  of  Stilicho 
were  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of  barbarian  auxilia¬ 
ries  ;  the  faithful  Alani  were  personally  attached  to  his 
fervice  ;  and  the  troops  of  ITuns  and  of  Goths,  who 
marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes 
Hulden  and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  intereft  and  re- 
feutment  to  oppofe  the  ambition  of  Radagaifus.  The 
king  of  the  confederate  Germans  paffed,  without  re- 
fiftance,  the  Alps,  the  P©,  and  the  Appenine  :  leaving 
oil  one  hand  the  inacceflible  palace  of  Honorius,  fe- 
curely  buried  among  the  marlhes  of  Ravenna;  and 
on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  feems.to 
have  avoided  a  decifive  battle  till* he  had  affembled  his 
diftant  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or 
deftroyed  ;  and  the  fiege  of  Florence  by  Radagaifus 
is  one  of  the  eariieft  events  in  the  hiftory  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  republic,  whofe  firmnefs  checked  and  delayed 
the  unikilful  fury  of  the  barbarians.  The  fenate  and 
people  trembled  at  their  approach  within  1  So  miles  of 
Rome  ;  and  anxioufly  compared  the  danger  which  they 
had  efcaped  with  the  new  perils  to  which  they  were 
expofed.  Alaric  was  a  Chriftian  and  a  foldier,  the 
leader  of  a  difeiplined  army ;  who  nnderftood  the  laws 
of  war,  who  refpeded  the  fandity  of  treaties,  and  who 
had  familiarly  converfed  with  the  fubjeds  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  the  fame  camps  and  the  fame  churches.  The 
lavage  Radagaifus  was  a  ftranger  to  the  manners,  the 
religion,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  fouth.  The  fiercenefs  of  his  temper  was 
exafperated  by  cruel  fuperftition  ;  and  it  was  univer* 
fally  believed,  that  he  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  folemn 
vow  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap  of  hones  and  afhes, 
and  to  facrifice  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Roman  fe- 
nators  on  the  altars  of  thofe  gods  who  were  appeafed 
by  human  blood.  The  public  danger,  which  fhould 
have  reconciled  all  domeftic  animofities,  difplayed  the 
incurable  madnefs  of  religious  fadion.  The  oppreffed 
votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  refpeded,  in  the  im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  Rome,  the  charader  of  a  devout 
pagan  ;  loudly  declared,  that  they  were  more  appre* 
lienfive  of  the  facrilices  than  of  the  arms  of  Radagai¬ 


fus  ;  and  fecretly  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of  their  Rome*, 
country,  which  condemned  the  faith  of  their  Chriftian  v—* 
adverfaries.  *  5*9 

u  Florence  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  the  Defeated 
fainting  Courage  of  the  citizens  was  fupported  only  Wkrovedbf 
the  authority  of  St  Ambrofe,  who  had  communicated  stilicho . 
in  a  dream  the  promile  of  a  fpeedy  deliverance.  On  a 
fudden  they  beheld  from  their  walls  the  banners  of  Sti¬ 
licho,  who  advanced  with  his  united  force  to  the  relief 
of  the  faithful  city  ;  and  who  foon  marked  that  fatal 
fpot  for  the  grave  of  the  barbarian  hoft.  The  apparent 
coritradidions  of  thofe  writers  who  varioufiy  relate  the 
defeat  of  Radagaifus,  may  be  reconciled  without  offer¬ 
ing  much  violence  to  their  refpedive  teftimonies.  Oro- 
fms  and  Anguftin,  who  were  intimately  conceded  by 
friendihip  and  religion,  aferibe  this  miraculous  victory 
to  the  providence  of  God  rather  than  t5  the  valour  of 
man.  'They  ftridly  exclude  every  idea  of  chance,  or 
even  of  bloodshed  ;  and  pofitively  affirm,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whofe  camp  was  the  feene  of  plenty  and  idlenefs, 
enjoyed  the  diilrefs  of  the  barbarians,  flowly  expiring 
on  the  (harp  and  barren  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Fsefuhe, 
which  rife  above  die  city  of  Florence*  Their  extrava¬ 
gant  affertion,  that  not  a  fingle  foldier  of  the  Chriftian 
army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may  be  difmiffed 
with  filent  contempt ;  but  the  reft  of  the  narrative  of 
Auguftin  and  Orofius  is  confident  with  the  Hate  of  the 
war  and  the  charader  of  Stilicho.  Confeious  that  he 
commanded  the  laft  army  of  the  republic,  his  prudence 
would  not  expofe  it  in  the  open  field  to  the  headftrong  ' 
fury  of  the  Germans.  The  method  of  furrounding  the 
enemy  with  ftroug  lines  of  circumvallation,  which  he 
had  twice  employed  againft  the  Gothic  king,  was  re¬ 
peated  on  a  larger  fcale,  and  with  more  confiderable 
effed.  The  examples  of  Gasfar  limit  have  been  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  moft  illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors  ;  and 
the  fortifications  of  Dyrrhachium,  which  connected  24 
eaftks  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  15  miles, 
afforded  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which  might 
confine  and  ftarve  the  moft  numerous  lioft  of  barba¬ 
rians.  The  Roman  troops  had  lefs  degenerated  from 
the  indnftry  than  from  the  valour  of  their  auceftors  ; 
and  if  the  fervile  and  laborious  work  offended  the  pride 
of  the  foldiers,  Tufcany  could  fupply  many  thoufand 
peafants,  who  would  labour,  though  perhaps  they  would 
not  fight,  for  the  falvation  of  their  native  country. — 

The  imprifoned  multitude  of  horfes  and  men  was  gra¬ 
dually  deftroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  fword  ; 
but  the  Romans  were  expofed,  during  the  progrefs  of 
fucli  an  extenfive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an 
impatient  enemy.  The  defpalr  of  the  hungry  barbari¬ 
ans  would  precipitate  them  againft  the  fortifications  of 
Stilicho  ;  the  general  might  fometimes  indulge  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly  preffed  to  afi* 
fault  the  camp  of  the  Germans  ;  and  thefe  various  inci¬ 
dents  might  produce  the  fiiarp  and  bloody  conflicts  which 
dignify  the  narrative  of  Zofimus,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Profper  and  Marcellinus.  A  feafonable  fupply  ot 
men  and  provifions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walls 
of  Florence  ;  and  the  famifhed  hoft  of  Radagaifus  was 
in  its  turn  befieged.  The  proud  monarch  of  fb  many 
warlike  nations,  after -the  lofs  of  hislmaveft  warriors, 
was  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitula¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  clemency  of  Stilicho.  But  the  death  of 
the  royal  captive,  who  was  ignominioufiy  beheaded,  dis¬ 
graced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Chriftianity  ;  and 
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the  fort  delay  of  his  execution  was  fufffeient  to  brand 
r  the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate 
cruelty.  The  famifhed  Germans  who  efcaped  the  fury 
of  the  auxiliaries  were  fold  as  Haves,  at  the  contemptible 
price  of  as  many  fmgle  pieces  of  gold  :  but  the  difference 
of  food  and  climate  fwept  away  great  numbers  of  thofe 
unhappy  drangers;  and  it  wa9  obferved,  that  the  inhuman 
purchafers,  indead  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
were  foon  obliged  to  add  to  it  the  expence  of  interring 
them.  Stilicho  informed  the  emperor  and  the  fenate 
of  his  fuccefs  ;  and  deferved  a  fecond  time  the  glorious 
title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy . 

“  The  fame  of  the  viftory,  and  more  efpecially  of 
the  miracle,  has  encouraged  a  vain  perfuafion,  that  the 
whole  army,  or  rather  nation,  of  Germans,  who  migra¬ 
ted  from  the  fhores  of  the  Baltic,  miferably  perifhed 
under  the  walls  of  Florence.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate 
of  Radagaifus  himfelf,  of  his  brave  and  faithful  compa¬ 
nions,  and  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  various  multi¬ 
tude  of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Burgundi¬ 
ans,  who  adhered  to  the  dandard  of  their  general.  The 
union  of  fuch  an  army  might  excite  our  furprife,  but  the 
caufes  of  feparation  are  obvious  and  forcible  ;  they  were 
the  pride  of  birth,  the  infolence  of  valour,  the  jealoufy  of 
command,  the  impatience  of  fubordination,  and  the 
obdinate  conflict  of  opinions,  of  interefts,  and  of  paf- 
fions,  among  fo  many  kings  and  warriors,  who  were 
Account  of  untaught  to  yield  or  to  obey.  •  After  the  defeat  of  Ra¬ 
the  remain-  dagaifus,  two  parts  of  the  German  hod,  which  mud 
^ave  exceec^  t^ie  numher  of  ioc,ooo  men,  dill  re- 
Radagaifus.  mained  in  arms  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  :  but  their  irregular  fury  was  foon  diverted  by  the 
prudence  and  firmnefs  of  Stilicho,  who  oppofed  their 
march,  and  facilitated  their  retreat  ;  who  conddered 
the  fafety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great  objeft  of  his 
care,  and  who  facrificed  with  too  much  indifference  the 
wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  didant  provinces.  The 
barbarians  acquired,  from  the  junftion  of  fome  Panno- 
nian  deferters,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
roads ;  and  the  invafion  of  Gaul,  which  Alaric  had  de- 
figned,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great  army 
of  Radagaifus. 

a  Yet  if  they  expefted  to  derive  any  abidance  from 
the  tribes  of  Germany  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  their  hopes  were  difappointed.  The  Alemanni 
preferved  a  date  of  inaftive  neutrality  ;  and  the  Franks 
didinguifhed  their  zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progrefs  down  the  Rhine, 
which  was  the  fird  aft  of  the  adminidration  of  Stilicho, 
lie  had  applied  himfelf  with  peculiar  attention  to  fecure 
the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the 
irreconcileable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic. 
Marcomir,  one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  convifted 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magidrate  of  violating 
the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  fentenced  to  a  mild,  but 
didant  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tufcany  ;  and  this  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  regal  dignity  was  fo  far  from  exciting 
the  refentment  of  his  fubjefts,  that  they  punidied  with 
death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge 
his  brother,  and  maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the 
princes  who  were  edablifhed  on  the  throne  by  the  choice 
of  Stilicho.  When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
were  fliaken  by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks 
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bravely  encountered  the  fingle  force  of  the  Vandals  ;  Rome, 
who,  regardlefs  of  the  leffons  of  adverdty,  had  again  '  v  rgJ 
feparated  their  troops  from  the  dandard  of  their  barba-  rhe 
rian  allies.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rafhnefs  ;  dais  defeat- 
and  20,000  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigifclus,  were  cd  by  the 
flain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people  mud  have  Franks- 
been  extirpated,,  if  the  fquadrons  of  the  Alani,  advan¬ 
cing  to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infantry 
of  the  Franks  ;  who,  after  an  honourable  refi dance, 
were  compelled  to  relinquiih  the  unequal  conted.  The 
viftorious  confederates  purfued  their  march  ;  and  on 
the  lad  day  of  the  year,  in  a  feafon  when  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  were  mod  probably  frozen,  they  entered 
without  oppofition  the  defencelefs  provinces  of  Gaul. 

This  .memorable  paffage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  re¬ 
treated,.  may  be  conddered  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  ;  and  the  bar¬ 
riers.,  which,  had  fo  long  feparated  the  favage  and  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  mo¬ 
ment  levelled  with  the  ground. 

u  While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  fecured  by  the 
attachment  of  the  Franks  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
Alemanni,  the  fubjefts  of  Rome,  unconfcious  of  their 
approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  a  date  of  quiet  and 
profperity,  which  had  feldom  bleffed  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.  Their  docks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  graze 
in  the  paftures  of  the  barbarians  ;  their  huntfmen  pe¬ 
netrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darked  re¬ 
cedes  of  the  Hercynian  wood.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine 
were  crowned,  like  thofe  of  the  Tiber,  with  elegant 
houfes  and  well  cultivated  farms ;  and  if  a  poet  defend¬ 
ed  the  river,  he  might  exprefs  his  doubt  on  which  fide  53* 
was  fituated  the  territory  of  the  Romans.  This  feene  Gaul  fava* 
of  peace  and  plenty  was  fuddenly  changed  into  a  defert,^b^^ 
and  the  profpeft  of  the  fmoking  ruins  could  alone  di- 
dinguifli  the  folitude  of  nature  from  the  deflation  of 
man.  The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz  was  furprifed  and 
dedroyed  ;  and  many  thoufand  Chridians  were  inhu¬ 
manly  maffacred  in  the  church.  Worms  periflied  after 
a  long  and  obdinate  fiege  :  Strafhurg,  Spires,  Rlieims, 

Tournay,  Aras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel  oppref- 
don  of  the  German  yoke  ;  and  the  confuming  flames  of 
war  fpread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greated 
part  of  the  17  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  ex- 
tenlive  country,  as  far  as  the  Ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who  drove 
before  them,  in  a  promifc uous  crowd,  the  bifhop,  the 
f  nator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  their 
houfes  and  altars.” 

In. the  midd  of  thefe  calamities  a  revolt  happened  inRevoItof 
Britain,  where  one  Condantine,  a  common  foldier,  was  t9on[la£* 
raifed  to  the  imperial  throne,  merely  for  the  fake  of  his  Ho^oHu^ 
name.  Floweyer,  lie  ferns  to  have  been  a  man  of  con-acknow- 
fiderable  abilities,  and  by  no  means  unfit  for  the  high  kdges  as 
dignity  to  which  he  was  raifed.  He  governed  Britain 
with  great  profperity  ;  paffed  over  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  pVe/  ^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which  fubmitted  without  oppofition, 
being  glad  of  any  proteftor  whatever  from  the  barba¬ 
rians.  Honorius,  incapable  of  defending  the  empire, 
or  reprefiing  the  revolt,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  for  his  partner  in  the  empire.  In  the  mean  time, 

Alaric,  with  his  Goths,  threatened  a  new  invafion  un- 
lefs  he  was  paid  a  certain  fum  of  money.  Stilicho  is 
faid  to  have  occafioned  this  demand,  and  to  have  infift- 
3M  ed 
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Rome.  ed  upon  fending  him  the  money  he  demanded  ;  and  this 
— v — ~  v/as  the  caufe  of  his  difgrace  and  death,  which  happen- 
Stilicho^dif  f°on  a^ter’  t^ie  extirpation  of  his  family  and 

gracedand  friends.  Nay,  fuch  was  the  general  hatred  of  this  un¬ 
pin  to  fortunate  minifter,  that  the  foldiers  quartered  in  the  ci- 

death.  ties  Qf  Italy  no  fooner  heard  of  his  death,  than  they 

murdered  the  wives  and  children  of  the  barbarians  whom 
Stilicho  had  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Honorius.  The 
enraged  hufbands  went  over  to  Alaric,  who  made  a 
new  demand  of  money  ;  which  not  being  readily  fent, 
he  laid  liege  to  Rome,  and  would  have  taken  it,  had 
not  the  emperor  complied  with  his  demand.  The  ran- 
fom  of  the  city  was  5000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  of 
filver,  40c o  filk  garments,  3000  Heins  dyed  purple,  and 
3000  pounds  of  pepper.  On  this  occafion  the  heathen 
temples  were  ftripped  of  their  remaining  ornaments,  and 
among  others  of  the  ftatue  of  Valour  ;  which  the  pa¬ 
gans  did  not  fail  to  interpret  as  a  prefage  of  the  fpeedy 
ruin  of  the  ftate. 

Alaric  having  received  this  treafure,  departed  for  a 
fhort  time  :  but  foon  after  he  again  blocked  up  the  city 
with  a  numerous  army  ;  and  again  an  accommodation 
with  Honorius  was  fet  on  foot.  However,  for  fome  rea- 
fons  which  do  not  clearly  appear,  the  treaty  was  bro- 
535  ken  off,  Rome  was  a  third  time  befieged,  and  at  laft 
^Tancf"  taken  and  plundered.  Alaric,  when  upon  the  point  of 
plundered  breaking  into  the  city,  addrefling  his  foldiers,  told  them, 
by  Alaric.  that  all  the  wealth  in  it  was  theirs,  and  therefore  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  feize  it ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  ftri&ly  enjoined  them  to  fhed  the  blood  of  none  but 
fucli  as  they  fhould  find  in  arms  ;  and  above  all,  to  fpare 
thofe  who  fnould  take  fandluary  in  the  holy  places, 
efpecially  in  the  churches  of  the  apoftles  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul ;  which  he  named,  becaufe  they  were  moft  fpa- 
cious,  and  consequently  capable  of  affording  an  afylum 
to  great  numbers  of  people.  Having  given  thefe  or¬ 
ders,  he  abandoned  the  city  to  his  Goths,  who  treated 
it  no  better,  according  to  St  Jerome,  than  the  Greeks 
are  faid  to  have  treated  ancient  Troy  ;  for  after  having 
►  plundered  it  for  the  fpace  of  three,  or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  of  fix  days,  they  fet  fire  to  it  in  feveral  places  ; 
fo  that  the  {lately  palace  of  Salluft,  and  many  other 
magnificent  buildings,  were  reduced  to  aflies  ;  nay,  Pro¬ 
copius  writes,  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  city  one 
houfe  left  entire  ;  and  both  St  Jerome  and  Philoflorgius 
affert,  that  the  great  metropolis  of  the  empire  was  re¬ 
duced  to  an  heap  of  afhes  and  ruins.  Though  many 
of  the  Goths,  purfuant  to  the  orders  of  their  general, 
refrained  from  fhedding  the  blood  of  fuch  as  made  no 
refiflancc  ;  yet  others,  more  cruel  and  blood-thirfty, 
malfacred  all  they  met :  fo  that  the  flrects  in  fome  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city  were  feen  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and 
fwimming  in  blood.  However,  not  the  lead  injury 
was  offered  to  thofe  who  fied  to  the  churches  ;  nay,  the 
Goths  themfelves  conveyed  thither,  as  to  places  of  fafe- 
ty,  fuch  as  they  were  defirous  fhould  be  fpared.  Many 
of  the  llatues  of  the  gods  that  had  been  left  entire  by 
the  emperors  as  excellent  pieces  of  art,  were  on  this  occa- 
fion  deilroyed,  either  by  the  Goths,  who,  though  moftly 
Arians,  were  zealous  Chrifiians,  or  by  a  dreadful  dorm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  which  fell  at  the  fame  time 
upon  the  city,  as  if  it  had  been  fent  on  purpofe  to 
complete  with  them  the  deftrudlion  of  idolatry,  and 
abolifh  the  fmall  remains  of  pagan  fuperftition.  How- 
ever?  notwithdanding  thefe  accounts,  fome  affirm  that 


the  city  differed  very  little  at  this  time,  not  fo  much  Rome, 
as  when  it  was  taken  by  Charles  V.  "" v— ■ J 

Alaric  did  not  long  furvive  the  taking  of  Rome,  be-  p)eat^f 
ing  cut  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  ficknefs  in  the  neighbour-  qiat  con. 
hood  of  Rhegium.  After  his  death  the  affairs  of  Ho-queror. 
norius  feemed  a  little  to  revive  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Condantirie  and  fome  other  ufurpers  *,  but  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  were  now  almod 
entirely  occupied  by  barbarians  ;  in  which  date  they 
continued  till  the  death  of  Honorius,  which  happened 
in  the  year  423,  after  an  unfortunate  reign  of  2  3 
years. 

After  fome  ufurpations  which  took  place  on  tlie 
death  of  Honorius,  his  nephew  Valcntinian  III.  was 
declared  emperor  of  the  wed,  and  his  mother  Placidia 
regent  during  his  minority.  He  was  fcarce  feated  on 
the  throne,  when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Huns 
under  the  celebrated  Attila.  The  Romans,  however, 
wretched  and  degenerate  as  they  were,  had  they  been 
unanimous,  would  even  yet  have  been  fupenor  to  their 
enemies.  The  emprefs  then  had  two  celebrated  generals, 
Bonifacius  and  Aetius  ;  who  by  their  union  mighthave 
faved  the  empire  :  but  unhappily,  through  the  treachery 
of  Aetius,  Bonifacius  was  obliged  to  revolt  ;  and  a  ci¬ 
vil  war  enfued,  in  which  he  lod  his  life.  Aetius,  how¬ 
ever,  notwithdanding  his  treachery,  was  pardoned,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  empire.  He  de¬ 
fended  it  againd  Attila  with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs, 
notwithdanding  the  deplorable  fituation  of  affairs,  till 
he  was  murdered  by  Valent inian  with  his  own  hand, 
on  a  fufpicion  that  he  afpired  to  the  empire.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  provinces,  except  Italy  itfelf,  were 
totally  over- run  by  the  barbarians.  Genferic  king  of 
the  Vandals  ravaged  Africa  and  Sicily ;  the  Goths, 

Suevians,  Burgundians,  See .  had  taken  poffcffion  of 
Gaul  and  Spain  ;  and  the  Britons  were  oppreffed  by 
the  Scots  and  Pi&s,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  call 
in  the  Saxons  to  their  affidance,  as  is  related  under  the 
article  England.  In  the  year  455,  Valentinian  was 
murdered  by  one  Maximus,  whofe  wife  he  had  ravifh- 
ed.  Maximus  immediately  affumed  the  empire  ;  .but 
felt  fuch  violent  anxieties,  that  he  defigned  to  refign 
it  and  fly  out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of 
a  private  life.  However,  being  difluaded  from  this  by 
his  friends,  and  his  own  wife  dying  foon  after,  he  forced 
the  emprefs  Eudoxia  to  marry  him.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  tenderly  loved  Valentinian,  provoked  beyond  mea- 
fure  at  being  married  to  his  murderer,  invited  Genferic 
king  of  the  Vandals  into  Italy.  This  proved  a  molt 
fatal  feherne  :  for  Genferic  immediately  appeared  before  537 
Rome;  a  violent  tumult  enfued,  in  which  Maximus  Rome  ta- 
lofl  his  life  ;  and  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Genferic,  who  carried  off  what  had  been  left  by  the  j\y  Gen- 
Goths.  A  veflel  was  loaded  with  coflly  ftatues  ;  halfferi^, 
the  covering  of  the  capitol,  which  was  of  brafs  plated 
over  with  gold  ;  facred  veflels  enriched  with  precious 
{tones  ;  and  thofe  which  had  been  taken  by  Titus  out 
of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  all  of  which  were  loll  with 
the  veflel  in  its  paflage  to  Africa. 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  deplorable  than  the  ftate 
of  the  Roman  affairs  :  neverthelefs,  the  empire  conti¬ 
nued  to  exift  for  fome  years  longer ;  and  even  feemed 
to  revive  for  a  little  under  Marjorianus,  who  was  decla¬ 
red  emperor  in  458.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
and  poflefied  of  many  other  excellent  qualities.  He 

defeated 
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defeated  the  Vandals,  and  drove  them  out  of  Italy. 
With  great  labour  he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  of  which  the 
Romans  had  been  long  debit ute.  With  this  he  defign- 
ed  topafs  over  into  Africa;  but,  it  being  furprifed  and 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  himfelf  was  foon  after  murder¬ 
ed  by  one  Ricimer  a  Goth,  who  had  long  governed 
every  thing  with  an  abfolute  fway.  After  the  death 
of  Marjorianus,  one  Anthemius  was  railed  to  the  em¬ 
pire  :  but  beginning  to  countera&  Ricimer,  the  latter 
openly  revolted,  befieged  and  took  Rome  ;  where  he 
committed  innumerable  cruelties,  among  the  reft  put¬ 
ting  to  death  the  unhappy  emperor  Anthemius,  and 
railing  one  Olybius  to  the  empire.  The  tranfadtions 
of  his  reign  were  very  few,  as  he  died  foon  after  his  ac- 
ceflion.  On  his  death,  one  Glyccrius  ufurped  the  em¬ 
pire.  He  was  depofed  in  474,  and  one  Julius  Nepos 
had  the  name  of  emperor .  He  was  driven  out  the  next 
year  by  his  general  Oreftes,  who  caufed  his  fon  Augu¬ 
stus  or  Auguftulus  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  But 
the  following  year,  476,  the  barbarians  who  ferved  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  were  diftinguilhed  with  the 
title  of  allies,  demanded,  as  a  reward  for  their  fervices, 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  in  Italy  ;  pretending,  that 
the  whole  country,  which  they  had  fo  often  defended, 
belonged  of  right  to  them.  As  Oreftes  refufed  to 
comply  with  this  infolent  demand,  they  refolved  to  do 
themfelves  juftice,  as  they  called  it  ;  and,  openly  re¬ 
volting,  chofe  one  Odoacer  for  their  leader.  Odoacer 
was,  according  to  Ennodius,  meanly  born,  and  only  a 
private  man  in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Auguftulus, 
when  the  barbarians  revolting,  chofe  him  for  their  lead¬ 
er.  However,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  uncom¬ 
mon  parts,  equally  capable  of  commanding  an  army  and 
governing  a  ftate.  Having  left  his  own  country  when 
he  was  yet  very  young,  to  ferve  in  Italy,  as  he  was  of 
a  ftature  remarkably  tall,  he  was  admitted  among  the 
emperor’s  guards,  and  continued  in  that  ftation  till  the 
prefent  year  ;  when,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  though  of  different 
nations,  had,  with  one  confcnt,  chofen  him  for  their 
leader,  he  inarched  againft  Oreftes  and  his  fon  Augu¬ 
ftulus,  who  ftill  refufed  to  give  them  any  (hare  of  the 
lands  in  Italy. 

As  the  Roman  troops  were  inferior,  both  in  num¬ 
ber  and  valour,  to  the  barbarians,  Oreftes  took  refuge 
in  Pavia,  at  that  time  one  of  the  belt  fortified  cities  in 
Italy  :  but  Odoacer,  inveiting  the  place  without  lofs  of 
time,  took  it  foon  after  by  affault,  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  the  foldiers,  and  then  fet  fire  to  it;  which 
reduced  moft  of  the  houfes,  and  two  churches,  to  afh.es . 
Oreftes  was  taken  prifoner,  and  brought  to  Odoacer, 
who  carried  him  to  Placentia,  and  there  caufed  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  on  the  28th  of  Aug  11ft,  the  day  on 
which  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Ravenna,  and  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  abandon  the  empire.  From  Placentia, 
Odoacer  marched  ftraight  to  Ravenna,  where  he  found 
Paul,  the  brother  of  Oreftes,  and  the  young  emperor 
Auguftulus.  The  former  he  immediately  put  to  death  ; 
but  fparing  Auguftulus,  in  confideration  of  his  youth, 
he  ftripped  him  of  the  enfigns -of  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  confined  him  to  Lucullan um,  a  cattle  in  Campa¬ 
nia  ;  where  he  was,  by  Odoacer’s  orders,  treated  with 
great  humanity,  and  allowed  an  handfome  maintenance 
to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  relations.  Rome  readily 
fubmitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  caufed 


himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  but  would  not—  R°me> 
affume  the  purple,  or  any  other  mark  of  the  imperial 
dignity.  Thus  failed  the  very  name  of  an  empire  in 
the  Weft.  Britain  had  been  long  fince  abandoned  by 
the  Romans  ;  Spain  was  held  by  the  Goths  and  Sue- 
vans  ;  Africa,  by  the  Vandals  ;  the  Burgundians, 

Goths,  Franks,  and  Alans,  had  ere&ed  feveral  te- 
trarchies  in  Gaul ;  at  length  Italy  itfelf,  with  its  proud 
metropolis,  which  for  fo  many  ages  had  given  law  to 
the  reft  of  the  world,  was  enllave'd  by  a  contemptible 
barbarian,  whofe  family,  country,  and  nation,  are  not 
well  known  to  this  day. 

From  this  time,  Rome  has  ceafed  to  be  the  capital 
of  an  empire  ;  the  territories  of  the  pope,  to  whom  the 
city  is  now  fubjeft,  being  incoiifidcrable.  The  origin 
of  the  pope’s  temporal  power,  and  the  revolutions  of 
Italy, are  related  under  the  article  Italy;  and  a  fketch 
of  the  fpiritual  ufurpations  of  the  popes  may  be  feen 
under  the  articles  History,  fe<ft.  ii.  and  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  likewife  under  the  various  hiftorical  articles 
as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

It  is  thought  that  the  walls  of  modern  Rome  take  Defcrlption 
in  nearly  the  fame  extent  of  ground  as  the  ancient ;  but  of  modern 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  buildings  on  this  Rome, 
fpot  is  very  great,  one  half  of  modern  Rome  lying 
wafte,  or  occupied  with  gardens,  fields,  meadows,  and 
vineyards.  One  may  walk  quite  round  the  city  in 
three  or  four  hours  at  moft,  the  circumference  being 
reckoned  about  J  3  Italian  miles.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  modern  Rome  is  alfo  great¬ 
ly  inferior  to  the  ancient  :  for,  in  1 709,  the  whole  of 
thefe  amounted  only  to  138,568  ;  among  which  were 
40  bifttops,  2686  priefts,  3559  monks,  1814  nuns,  393 
courtefans,  about  8000  or  9000  Jews,  and  14  Moors. 

In  1714,  the  number  was  increafed  to  143,000.  In 
external  fplendor,  and  the  beauty  of  its  temples  and  pa¬ 
laces,  modern  Rome  is  thought  by  the  moft  judicious 
travellers  to  excel  the  ancient.  There  was  nothing  in 
ancient  Rome  to  be  compared  with  St  Peter’s  church 
in  the  modern.  That  Rome  was  able  to  recover  itfelf 
after  fo  many  calamities  and  devaftations,  will  not  be 
matter  of  furprife,  if  we  confider  the  prodigious  fums 
that  it  has  fo  long  annually  drawn  from  all  countries  of 
the  Popifli  perfuafion.  Thefe  fums,  though  ftill  confi- 
derable,  have  been  continually  deercaiing  fince  the  Re¬ 
formation.  The  furface  of  the  ground  on  which  Rome 
was  originally  founded  is  furprifmgly  altered.  At  pre¬ 
fent  it  is  difficult  uTdiftinguifh  the  (even  hills’  on  which 
it  was  •firft  built,  the  low  grounds  being  aimoft  filled  up 
with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ftreeis  and  houfes,  and 
the  great  quantities  of  earth  waftied  down  from  the  hills 
by  the  violence  of  the  rains.  Anciently  the  fuburbs 
extended  a  vaft  way  on  all  fides,  and  made  the  city  ap¬ 
pear  aimoft  boundlefs;  but  it  is  quite  otherwife  now, 
the  country  about  Rome  being  aimoft  a  .defert.  To 
this  and  other  caufes  it  is  owing,  that  the  air  is  none 
of  the  moft  wholefome,  cfpecially  during  the  fummer 
heats,  when  few  go  abroad  in  the  day-time.  No  city 
at  prefent  in  the  world  furpajfes,  .or  indeed  equals, 

Rome,  for  the  multiplicity  of  fine  fountains,  noble 
edifices,  antiquities,  curiofities,  paintings,  ftatucs,  and 
fculptures.  The  city  ftands  on  the  Tiber,  to  miles 
from  the  Tufcan  fea,  380  from  Vienna,  560  from  Pa¬ 
ris,  740  from  Amfterdam,  810  front  London,  and 
000  from  Madrid*  The  Tiber  is  fubjecl  to  fre- 
3  M  2  quent 
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Rome,  quent  inundations,  by  which  it  often  does  great  da- 
mage.  A  fmall  part  of  the  city  is  feparated  from  the 
other  by  the  river,  and  is  therefore  called  Traveftere, 
or  beyond  the  liber.  There  are  feveral  bridges 
over  the  river,  a  great  number  of  towers  on  the  walls, 
and  20  gates.  The  remains  of  Rome’s  ancient  gran¬ 
deur  confift  of  ftatues,  colofTufes,  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  naumachias,  triumphal  arches,  circufes,  co¬ 
lumns,  obelifks,  fountains,  aqueducts,  maufoleums,  ther¬ 
mae  or  hot-baths,  and  other  ftrucftures.  Of  modern 
buildings,  the  fplendid  churches  and  palaces  are  the 
moft  remarkable.  Mr  Addifon  fays,  it  is  almoft  im- 
poftible  for  a  man  to  form  in  his  imagination  fuch  beau¬ 
tiful  and  glorious  feenes  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  Roman  churches  and  chapels.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  tells  us  alfo,  that  no  part  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  the  ancient  ftatues,  of 
which  there  is  ftill  an  incredible  variety.  Next  to  the 
ftatues,  he  fays,  there  is  nothing  more  furprifing  than 
the  amazing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  fo  many  kinds 
of  marble.  Rome  is  faid  to  be  well  paved ;  but  not 
well  lighted,  nor  kept  very  clean.  Two-thirds  of  the 
houfes  are  the  property  of  the  churches,  convents,  and 
alms  houfes.  Proteftants  are  not  obliged  to  kneel  at 
the  elevation  of  the  hoft,  or  at  meeting  the  eucharift 
in  the  ftreets  ;  and  they  may  have  flefh-meat  always  at 
the  inns,  even  during  Lent.  Here  are  many  acade¬ 
mies  for  promoting  arts  and  fciences,  befides  the  uni- 
verfity.  The  carnival  here  is  only  during  the  eight 
days  before  Lent,  and  there  are  no  fuch  feenes  of  riot 
as  at  Venice  :  proftitutes,  however,  are  publicly  to¬ 
lerated.  To  maintain  good  order,  there  is  a  body  of 
300  Sbirri,  or  Halberdeers,  under  their  barigella,  or 
colonel.  There  is  little  or  no  trade  carried  on  in  Rome, 
but  a  vaft  deal  of  money  is  fpent  by  travellers  and 
other  ftrangers.  The  principal  modern  ftrudlures  are 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  the  other  churches  ;  the 
aquedudls  and  fountains  ;  the  Vatican,  and  the  other 
palaces  ;  the  Campidolio,  where  the  Roman  fenate  re- 
fides,  &c.  The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 
pila  miliaria  of  fine  marble  ;  the  equeftrian  brafs  fta- 
tue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  ;  the  marble  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  ;  marble  bulls 
of  the  emperors  and  their  conforts  ;  three  brick  arches 
of  the  temple  of  Peace,  built  by  the  emperor  Vefpa- 
fian  ;  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  and 
of  Gallienus  ;  the  circus  of  Antoninus  Caracalla ; 
fome  parts  of  the  cloaca-maxima  ;  the  columna  Anto¬ 
nina,  reprefenting  the  principal  actions  of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  ;  the  columna  Trajani,  or  Trajan’s  pillar ;  fome 
fragments  of  the  curia,  or  palace  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  of  Nerva’s  forum  ;  the  maufolaeum  of  Auguftus, 
111  the  Strada  Pontifici ;  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
Severn  s’s  tomb  without  St  John’s  gate  ;  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Ceftus  near  St  Paul’s  gate  ;  the  porphyry  cof¬ 
fin  of  St  Helen,  and  the  original  ftatue  of  Conftantine 
thV;  Great,  in  the  church  of  St  John  of  Lateran:  a  font 
of  oriental  granite,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Giovanni  in 
fonte,  faid  to  have  been  ere&ed  by  Conftantine  the 
Great ;  an  Egyptian  obelifk  near  the  church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore  ;  the  ftately  remains  of  Dioclefian’s 
baths;  the  celebrated  Pantheon;  the  obelifks  of  Se- 
foftris  and  Auguftus  by  the  Clementine  college;  the 
church  of  St  Paul  fuori  della  Mura,  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Conftantine  the  Great ;  the  Farnefe  Hercu¬ 


les,  in  white  marble,  of  a  Coloffian  fize  and  exquifite  Rowney 
workmanihip,  in  a  court  of  the  Farnefe  palace,  and  an  il 
admirable  group  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble,  in  R<Hia’ 
another  court  of  the  fame  palace.  Befides  thefe  there  f  ~~ 
are  a  great  many  more,  which  our  bounds  will  not 
allow  us  to  take  any  further  notice  of.  Here  is  a 
great  number  of  rich  and  well-regulated  hofpitals. 

Near  the  church  of  St  Sebaftiano  alle  Catacombe,  arc 
the  moft  fpacious  of  the  catacombs,  where  the  Chri- 
ftians,  who  never  burned  their  dead,  and  fuch  of  the 
Pagan  Romans  as  could  not  afford  the  expence  of 
burning,  were  buried.  Along  the  Via  Appia,  with* 
out  St  Sebaftian’s  gate,  were  the  combs  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  of  Rome,  which  at  prefent  are  ufed  for 
cellars  and  ftore-houfes  by  the  gardeners  and  vine- 
dreffers. 

ROMNEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England.  It  is  one 
of  the  cinque-port  towns,  and  is  feated  on  a  marfh  of 
the  fame  name,  famous  for  feeding  cattle ;  but  the  air 
is  very  unhealthy.  It  was  once  a  large  and  populous 
place,  but  the  retiring  of  the  lea  has  reduced  it  very 
much ;  however,  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

ROMORENTIN,  is  a  fmall  town  fituated  on  the 
river  Saudre,  in  the  territory  of  Blafois  in  France,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  woollen  manufacture.  It  is  faid  to  be  a 
very  ancient  place  ;  and  the  inhabitants  pretend  that 
Caefar  built  a  tower  here,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome 
confiderable  remains.  They  have  a  manufacture  of 
ferge  and  cloth,  which  is  ufed  for  the  clothing  of  the 
troops. 

ROMPEE,  or  Rompu,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to 
ordinaries  that  are  reprefented  as  broken  ;  and  to 
chevrons,  bends,  or  the  like,  whofe  upper  points  are 
cut  off. 

ROMULUS,  the  founder  and  firft  king  of  Rome. 

See  Rome,  n°  14. 

RONCIGLIONE,  is  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ec- 
clefiaftic  State,  and  Patrimony  of  St  Peter,  in  E.  Long. 

13.  N.  Lat.  42.  12.  It  is  a  fmall  place,  but  had  a 
pretty  good  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  richeft  in  the 
province,  while  it  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Parma, 
which  was  till  1649,  when  pope  Innocent  X.  became 
mafter  of  it,  and  it  has  ever  lince  continued  in  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  his  fucceffors. 

RONDELETIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  T  he  corolla  is  funnel- 
fliaped  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  inferior,  and  polyfper- 
mous,  roundifh  and  crowned. 

RONA,  one  of  the  Hebrides  iflands,  is  reckoned 
about  20  leagues  diftant  from  the  north-eaft  point  of 
Nefs  in  Lewis — about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile 
broad.  It  has  a  hill  in  the  weft  part,  and  is  only  vi- 
fible  from  Lewis  in  a  fair  fummer’s  day.  There  is  a 
chapel  in  the  ifland  dedicated  to  St  Ronan,  fenced  with 
a  ftone  wall  round  it.  This  church  the  natives  take 
care  to  keep  very  neat  and  clean,  and  fweep  it  every 
day.  There  is  an  altar  in  it,  on  which  there  lies  a  big 
plank  of  wood  about  10  feet  long.  Every  foot  has  a 
hole  in  it,  and  in  every  hole  is 'a  ftone,  to  which  the  na¬ 
tives  aferibe  feveral  virtues  ;  one  of  them  is  fingular  (as 
they  fay)  for  promoting  fpeedy  delivery  to  a  woman  in 
travel.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
very  fuperftitious.  See  Martin*  s^Defcriptwn* 
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nnfard.  RONSARD  (Peter  de)  was  born  at  the  cattle  of 
-y—  PoifFoniere  in  Vendomois  in  1524.  He  wasdefeended 
of  a  noble  family,  and  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Navarre.  Academical  purfuits  not  fuiting  his 
genius,  he  left  college,  and  became  page  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  refigned  him  to  James  Stuart,  king  of 
Scots,  married  to  Magdalene  of  France.  Ronfard  con¬ 
tinued  in  Scotland  with  King  James  upwards  of  two 
years,  and  afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  feveral  negociations. 
He  accompanied  Lazarus  de  Baif  to  the  diet  of  Spires. 
Having  from  the  converfation  of  this  learned  man  im¬ 
bibed  a  pafiion  for  the  belles-lettres,  he  ftudied  the 
Greek  language  with  Baif's  fon  under  Dorat.  It  is 
reported  of  Ronfard,  that  his  pra&ice  was  to  (lady  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  when  he  went  to  bed, 
to  awaken  Baif,  who  refumed  his  place.  The  mufes 
pofiefied  in  his  eyes  an  infinity  of  charms  ;  and  he  cul¬ 
tivated  them  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  acquired  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Poets  of  his  time.  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  loaded 
him  with  favours.  Having  gained  the  firft  prize  of  the 
Jeux  Florauxy  they  thought  the  reward  promifed  below 
the  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  poet. 
The  city  of  Touloufe  caufed  a  Minerva  of  mafly  filver 
of  confiderable  value  to  be  made  and  fent  to  him.  This 
prefent  was  accompanied  with  a  decree,  declaring  him 
The  French  Pod ,  by  way  of  diftin&ion.  Ronfard  af¬ 
terwards  made  a  prefent  of  his  Minerva  to  Henry  II. 
and  this  monarch  appeared  as  much  elated  with  this 
mark  of  the  poet's  efteem  for  him,  as  the  poet  himfelf 
could  have  been  had  he  received  the  prefent  from  his 
fovereign.  Mary,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen 
of  Scots,  who  was  equally  fenfible  of  his  merit  with  the 
Toulonefe,  gave  him  a  very  rich  fet  of  table-plate, 
among  which  was  a  veffel  in  the  form  of  a  rofe-bufh, 
reprelenting  Mount  Parnaffus,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  Pegafus  with  this  infeription  : 

A  Ronfardy  V Apollon  de  la  fource  des  mufes . 

From  the  above  two  anecdotes  of  him  may  eafily  be 
inferred  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
■which  he  continued  to  keep  till  Malherbe  appeared. 
His  works  poflefs  both  invention  and  genius  ;  but  his 
affectation  of  everywhere  thr lifting  in  his  learning,  and 
©f  forming  words  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the 
different  provincialifms  of  France,  has  rendered  his  ver¬ 
ification  difagreeable  and  often  unintelligible. 

Ronfardy  dit  Defpreauxy  far  une  autre  methodey 
Reglant  touty  brouilla  toutyjit  un  art  a  fa  mode  ; 

Ft  toutefois  long  temps  eut  un  heureux  dejlin  ; 

Mats  fa  mufe ,  en  Francois  parlant  Grec  et  Lathy 
Vit  dans  Pdge  fuivant,  par  un  retour  grotefquey 
Tomber  de  fes  grands  mots  le  fajle  pedantefque. 

He  wrote  hymns,  odes,  a  poem  called  the  Franctady 
eclogues,  epigrams,  fonnets,  & c.  In  his  odes  he  takes 
bombaft  for  poetical  raptures.  He  wilhes  to  imitate 
Pindar ;  and  by  labouring  too  much  for  lofty  expref- 
fions,  he  lofes  himfelf  in  a  cloud  of  words.  He  is  ob- 
feure  and  harfh  to  the  laft  degree  :  faults  which  he 
might  eafily  have  avoided  by  ftudying  the  works  of 
Marot,  who  had  before  lie  wrote  brought  French  poe¬ 
try  very  near  to  perfection .  “  Marot 's  turn  and  ftyle 
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of  compofition  are  fuch  (fays  Bruyere),  that  he  feems 
to  have  written  after  Ronfard ;  there  is  hardly  any  dif¬ 
ference,  except  in  a  few  words,  between  Marot  and  us. 

Ronfard,  and  the  authors  his  contemporaries,  did  .more 
diflervice  than  good  to  ftyle  ?  they  checked  its  courfe 
in  the  advances  it  was  making  towards  perfection,  and 
had  like  to  have  prevented  its  ever  attaining  it.  It 
is  furprifing  that  Marot,  whole  works  are  fo  natural 
and  eafy,  did  not  make  Ronfard,  who  was  fired  with 
the  ftrong  enthufiafm  of  poetry,  a  greater  poet  than 
either  Ronfard  or  Marot.’'  But  what  could  be  expeCt- 
ed  from  a  man  who  had  fo  little  tafte,  that  he  called 
Marot’ s  works  <  a  dunghill,  from  which  rich  grains  of 
gold  by  induftrious  working  might  be  drawn  ?'  As  a 
fpecimen  of  our  author's  intolerable  and  ridiculous  af¬ 
fectation  of  learning,  which  we  have  already  cenfured, 

Boileau  cites  the  following  verfe  of  Ronfard  to  his 
miftrefs  :  FJies-vous  pas  ma  feule  entelechieP  ‘are  not  you 
my  only  entelechia  Now  enteleckia  is  a  word  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  peripatetic  philofopliy,  the  fenfe  of  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  fixed.  Hermalaus 
Barbarus  is  faid  to  have  had  recourfe  to  the  devil,  in 
order  to  know  the  meaning  of  this  new  term  ufed  by 
Ariftotle ;  but  he  did  not  gain  the  information  he 
wanted,  the  devil,  probably  to  conceal  his  ignorance, 
fpeaking  in  a  faint  and  whifpering  fort  of  voice.  What 
could  Ronfard's  miftrefs  therefore,  or  even  Ronfard 
himfelf,  know  of  it  ;  and,  what  can  excufe  in  a  man  of 
real  genius  the  low  affeClation  of  ufing  a  learned  term, 
becaufe  in  truth  nobody  could  underftand  it.  He  hasr 
however,  fome  pieces  not  deftitute  of  real  merit ;  and 
there  are  perhaps  few  effufions  of  the  French  mufe 
more  truly  poetical  than  his  Four  Seafons  of  the  Tear9 
where  a  moft  fertile  imagination  difplays  all  its  riches. 

Ronfard,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  was 
in  orders,  held  feveral  benefices  in  commendam;  and  he 
died  at  Saint -Cofme-les-Tours,  one  of  thefe,  December 
27.  1 5 By,  being  then  61  years  of  age.  He  appeared 
more  ridiculous  as  a  man  than  as  a  poet  :  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  vain.  He  talked  of  nothing  but  his  family  and 
his  alliances  with  crowned  heads.  In  his  panegyrics,, 
which  he  addreffes  to  himfelf  without  any  ceremony,  he 
has  the  vanity  to  pretend,  that  from  Ronfard  is  derived 
the  word  Rofignoly  to  denote  both  a  mufician  and  a  poet 
together.  He  was  born  the  year  after  the  defeat  of 
Francis  I.  before  Pavia:  “  Juft  as  heaven  (faid  he) 
wifhed  to  indemnify  France  for  the  Ioffes  it  had  fuftain- 
ed  at  that  place."  He  blufhed  not  to  tell  of  his  in¬ 
trigues.  All  the  ladies  fought  after  him  ;  but  he  ne¬ 
ver  faid  that  any  of  them  gave  him  a  denial  of  their  fa¬ 
vours.  His  immoderate  indulgence  in  pleafure,  joined 
to  his  literary  labours,  ferved  to  haften  his  old  age. 

In  his  50th  year  he  was  weak  and  valetudinary,  and 
fnbjeCt  to  attacks  of  the  gout.  He  retained  liis  wit, 
his  vivacity,  and  his  readinefs  at  poetic  compofition,  to¬ 
ll  is  laft  moments.  Like  all  thofe  who  afpire  after  pub¬ 
lic  efteem,  he  had  a  great  number  of  admirers  and  fome 
enemies.  Though  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais  railed  at  him 
continually,  Rabelais  was  the  perfon  whom  he  moft 
dreaded.  He  took  always  care  to  inform  himfelf  where 
that  jovial  re&or  of  Meudon  went,  that  lie  might  not 
be  found  in  the  fame  place  with  him.  ]  t  is  reported, 
that  Voltaire  adled  a  limilar  part  with  regard  to  Peron*,  *  See  Pi* 
of  whole  extemporary  Lilies  and  bon  mots  he  was  much 
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ROD 

afraid.  Ronfard’s  poems  appeared  in  1567 
6  vols  410,  and  in  1604  in  lovols  12  mo. 

ROOD,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  40  fquare 
perches,  or  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

ROOF,  exprelies  the  covering  of  a  houfe  or  build* 
mg,  by  which  its  inhabitants  or  contents  arc  prote&ed 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  It  is  perhaps  the 
dfentia!  part  of  a  houfe,  arid  is  frequently  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  whole.  To  come  under  a  per/ on's  roof  \  is  to 
enjoy  his  protection  and  fociety,  to  dwell  with  hint. 
"Teflum  was  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  the  Romans. 
To  be  within  our  walls  rather  expreffes  the  being  in 
our  poffeffion  :  a  roof  therefore  is  not  only  an  effential 
part  of  a  houfe,  but  it  even  feerias  to  be  its  charaCterif- 
tic  feature.  The  Greeks,  who  have  perhaps  excelled 
all  nations  in  tafte,  and  who  have  given  the  mod  per¬ 
fect  model  of  architeCtonic  ordonnance  within  a  certain 
limit,  never  ereCted  a  building  which  did  not  exhibit 
this  part  in  the  didinCted  manner ;  and  though  they 
borrowed  much  of  their  model  from  the  orientals,  as 
will  be  evident  to  any  who  compares  their  architecture 
with  the  ruins  of  Ferfepolis,  and  of  the  tombs  in  the 
mountains  of  Sciras,  they  added  that  form  of  roof 
which  their  own  climate  taught  them  was  neceffary  for 
fheltering  them  from  the  rains.  The  roofs  in  Perfia 
and  Arabia  are  flat,  but  tbofe  of  Greece  are  without 
exception  (loping.  It  feems  therefore  a  grofs  violation 
of  the  true  principles  of  talte  in  architecture  (at  lead 
in  the  regions  of  Europe),  to  take  away  or  to  hide  the 
roof  of  a  houfe  ;  and  it  muft  be  aferibed  to  that  rage  for 
novelty  which  is  fo  powerful  in  the  minds  of  the  rich. 
Our  anceftors  feemed  to  be  of  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  turned  their  attention  to  the  ornamenting  of  their 
roofs  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  a  building.  They  (bow¬ 
ed  them  in  the  mod  confpicuous  manner,  running  them 
up  to  a  great  height,  broke  them  into  a  thoufand  fanciful 
fhapes,  and  duck  them  full  of  highly  dreffed  windows. 
We  laugh  at  this,  and  call  it  Gothic  and  clumfy  ;  and 
our  great  architects,  not  to  offend  3any  more  in  this 
way,  conceal  the  roof  altogether  by  parapets,  balus¬ 
trades,  and  other  contrivances.  Our  forefathers  cer¬ 
tainly  did  offend  againd  the  maxims  of  true  tade,  when 
they  enriched  a  part  of  a  houfe  with  marks  of  elegant 
habitation,  which  every  fpeCtator  mud  know  to  be  a 
cumberfome  garret :  but  their  fucceffors  no  lef3  offend, 
who  take  off  the  cover  of  the  houfe  altogether,  and 
make  it  iinpoflible  to  know  whether  it  is  not  a  mere 
(kreen  or  colonnade  we  are  looking  at. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  Cliridopher  Wren 
Sir  Chrifto- erred  when  he  fo  jndudrioufly  concealed  the  roof  of 
pher  Wren  gt  Paul’s  church  in  London.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
of  StVau  *  .order  1S  a  mere  fGreen*  Such  a  quantity  of  wall  would 
London.  °have  keen  intolerably  offenfive,  had  he  not  given  it  fome 
appearance  of  habitation  by  the  mock  windows  or 
niches.  Even  in  this  date  it  is  gloomy,  and  it  is  odd, 
and  is  a  puzzle  to  every  fpeCtator — There  fliould  be  no 
puzzle  in  the  defign  of  a  building  any  more  than  in  a 
difeourfe.  It  has  been  laid  that  the  double  roof  of  our 
great  churches  which  have  aides  is  an  incongruity, 
looking  like  a  houfe  ftanding  on  the  top  of  another 
houfe.  But  there  is  not  the  lead  occadon  for  fuch  a 
thought.  We  know  that  the  aide  is  a  fhed,  a  cloifter. 
Suppofe  only  that  the  lower  roof  or  died  is  hidden  by 
a  baludrade,  it  then  becomes  a  portico,  againd  which 
the  connoiffeur  has  no  objection  :  yet  there  is  no  differ 
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recce  ;  for  the  portico  mud  have  a  cover,  otherwile  it 
is  neither  a  died,  cloifler,  nor  portico,  any  more  than  a  — v— «■* 
building  without  a  roof  is  a  houfe.  A  houfe  without  a 
vifible  roof  is  like  a  man  abroad  without  his  hat ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  the  whim  of  concealing  the  chimneys, 
now  fo  fafiuonable,  changes  a  houfe  to  a  barn  or  ftore- 
houfe.  A  houfe  fhould  not  be  a  Copy  of  any  thing. 

It  has  a  title  to  be  an  original ;  and  a  fcreen  like  houfe 
and  a  pillar-like  candleftick  are  fimilar  folecifms  in 
tade. 

The  architect  is  anxious  to  prefent  a  fine  objeCt,  and  Little  at- 
a  very  fimple  outline  difeuffes  all  his  concerns  with  the  emion 
roof.  He  leaves  it  to  the  carpenter,  whom  he  frequent- Pa^,ky 
Iy  puzzles  (by  his  arrangements)  with  coverings  almoft  to^his  part 
fitipoffible  to  execute.  Indeed  it  is  feldom  that  the  idea  of  a  build- 
of  a  roof  is  admitted  by  him  into  his  great  compofitions;ing- 
or  if  he  does  introduce  it,  it  is  from  mere  affectation, 
and  we  may  fay  pedantry.  A  pediment  is  frequently 
duck  up  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  front,  in  a  duration 
where  a  roof  cannot  perform  its  office  ;  for  the  rain 
that  is  fuppofed  to  flow  down  its  fidts  mud  be  received 
on  the  top  of  the  level  buildings  which  flank  it.  This 
is  a  manifed  incongruity.  The  tops  of  dreffed  windows, 
trifling  porches,  and  fometimes  a  projeCt ing  portico,  are 
the  only  fituations  in  which  we  fee  the  figure  of  a  roof 
correfpond  with  its  office.  Having  thus  lod  fight  of 
the  principle,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the  draughtfman 
(for  he  (liould  not  be  called  architect)  runs  into  every 
whim  ;  and  We  fee  pediment  within  pediment,  a  round 
pediment*  a  hollow  pediment,  and  the  greated  of  all 
abfurdities,  a  broken  pediment.  Nothing  could  ever 
reconcile  us  to  the  fight  of  a  man  with  a  hat  without 
its  crown,  becaufe  we  cannot  overlook  the  ufe  of  a 
hat. 

But  when  one  builds  a  houfe,  ornament  alone  will  Advantage? 
not  do.  We  mud  have  a  cover  ;  and  the  enormous  ex- of  a  hi^h 
pence  and  other  great  inconveniences  which  attend  the  pitched 
concealment  of  this  cover  by  parapets,  baludrades,  andr00*‘ 
fereens,  have  obliged  architects  to  confider  the  pent 
roof  as  admiffible,  and  to  regulate  its  form.  Any  man 
of  fenfe,  not  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  Would  be 
determined  in  this  by  its  fitrtefs  for  anfwering  its  pur- 
pofe.  A  high  pitched  roof  will  undoubtedly  (hoot  off 
the  rains  and  fnows  better  than  one  of  a  lower  pitch. 

The  wind  will  not  fo  eafily  blow  the  dropping  rain  in 
between  the  dates,  nor  will  it  have  fo  much  power  to 
drip  them  off.  A  high  pitched  roof  will  exert  a  fmal- 
ler  tlmill  on  the  walls,  both  becaufe  its  drain  is  lefs  ho¬ 
rizontal,  and  becaufe  it  will  admit  of  lighter  covering. 

But  it  is  more  expenfive,  becaufe  there  is  more  of  it. 

It  requires  a  greater  fize  of  timbers  to  make  it  equally 
llrong,  and  it  expofes  a  greater  furface  to  the  wind. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  pitch  of  roofs  :  6 

our  forefathers  made  them  very  high,  and  we  make  3 

them  very  low.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  this  changes  in 
change  has  been  altogether  the  effeCt  of  principle.  In  the  pitch  of 
the  fimple  unadorned  habitations  of  private  perfons,  i‘00^‘ 
every  thing  comes  to  be  adjuded  by  an  experience  of 
inconveniences  which  have  refulted  from  too  low  pitch¬ 
ed  roofs ;  and  their  pitch  will  always  be  nearly  fuch  as 
fuits  the  climate  and  covering.  Our  architects,  how¬ 
ever,  go  to  Work  on  different  principles.  Their  pro- 
feffed  aim  is  to  make  a  beautiful  objeCt.  The  fources 
of  the  pleafures  arifing  from  what  we  call  tajle  are  fo 
various,  fo  complicated,  and  even  fo  whimfical,  that  it 
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is  almoft  in  vain  to  look  for  principle  in  the  rules  adopt¬ 
ed  by  cur  prof  Ted  architects.  We  cannot  help  think- 
in.;,  tin  t  much  of  their  practice  refults  from  a  pedantic 
vet »c! at : iiii  for  the  beautiful  productions  of  Grecian  ar- 
qnitednrc.  Such  architects  as  have  written  on  the 
principles  of  the  art  in  refped  of  proportions,  or  what 
they  call  the  or  don  nance,  are  very  much  puzzled  to 
make  a  chain  of  reafoning  ;  and  the  mod  that  they 
have  made  of  the  Greek  architecture  is,  that  it  exhibits 
a  nice  adjuftment  of  flrength  and  drain.  But  when  we 
condder  the  extent  of  this  adjudment,  we  find  that  it  is 
wonderfully  limited.  The  whole  of  it  confids  of  a 
bafement,  a  column,  and  an  entablature  ;  and  the  en¬ 
tablature,  it  is  true,  exhibits  fomething  of  a  connection 
with  the  framework  and  roof  of  a  wooden  building  ; 
and  we  believe  that  it  really  originated  from  this  in  the 
hands  of  the  orientals,  from  whom  the  Greeks  certainly 
borrowed  their  forms  and  their  combinations.  We  could 
eafily  fhow  in  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  and  among  the 
tombs  in  the  mountains  (which  wrere  long  prior  to  the 
Greek  architecture),  the  fluted  column,  the  bafe,  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  capital,  and  the  Doric  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lintels,  beams,  and  rafters,  all  derived  from 
unqueftionable  principle.  The  only  addition  made  by 
the  Greeks  was  the  pent  roof ;  and  the  changes  made 
by  them  in  the  fubordinate  forms  of  things  are  fuch  as 
we  fhould  expert  from  their  exquifite  judgment  of 
beauty. 

But  the  w  hole  of  this  is  very  limited;  and  the  Greeks, 
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in  London  of  two  orders,  and  he  coupled  his  columns'; 
and  dill  the  lintels  w  hich  form  the  architrave  are  of  fuch 
length  that  they  could  carry  no  additional  weight,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  trufs  them  behind.  Had  he  made 
but  one  order,  the  architrave  could  not  have  carried  its 
own  weight.  It  is  impoffible  to  execute  a  Doric  enta¬ 
blature  of  this  fize  in  brick.  It  is  attempted  in  a  very 
noble  front,  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  St  Petei {burgh. 
But  the  architect  was  obliged  to  make  the  mutules  ^nd 
other  projecting  members  of  the  corniche  of  granite, 
and  many  of  them  brorce  down  by  their  own  weight. 
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after  making  the  roof  a  chief  feature  of  a  houfe,  went 
no  farther,  and  contented  themfelves  with  giving  it  a 
Hope  fuited  to  their  climate.  This  wTe  have  followed, 
becaufe  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe  we  have  no  co¬ 
gent  reafon  for  deviating  from  it ;  and  if  any  architect 
fhould  deviate  greatly  in  a  building  where  the  outline  is 
exhibited  as  beautiful,  we  fhould  be  diigufted  ;  but  the 
difguft,  though  felt  by  almoft  every  fpeCtator,  has  its 
origin  in  nothing  but  habit.  In  the  profeffed  archited 
or  man  of  education,  the  difguft  arifes  from  pedantry: 
for  there  is  not  fuch  a  clofe  conneaion  between  the  form 
and  ufes  of  a  roof  as  fhall  give  precife  determinations  ; 
and  the  mere  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

We  fhould  not  therefore  reprobate  the  high-pitched 
roofs  of  our  anceftors,  particularly  on  the  continent. 
It  is  there  where  we  fee  them  in  all  the  extremity  of 
the  fafhion,  and  the  tafle  is  by  no  means  exploded  as  it 
is  with  us.  A  baronial  caftle  in  Germany  and  France 
is  feldom  rebuilt  in  the  pure  Greek  ftyle,  or  even 
like  the  modern  houfes  in  Britain  ;  the  high-pitched 
roofs  are  retained.  We  fhould  not  call  them  Gothic, 
and  ugly  becaufe  Gothic,  till  w*e  fhow  their  principle  to 
be  falfe  or  taftelefs.  Now  we  apprehend  that  it  will 
be  found  quite  the  reverfe;  and  that  though  we  cannot 
bring  ourfelves  to  think  them  beautiful,  we  ought  to 
think  them  fo.  The  conftrudion  of  the  Greek  arclii- 
tedure  is  a  transference  of  the  p radices  that  are  neeef- 
iary  in  a  wooden  building  to  a  building  of  ftone.  To 
this  the  Greeks  have  adhered,  in  fpite  of  innumerable 
difficulties.  Their  marble  quarries,  however,  put  it  in 
their  powder  to  retain  the  proportions  which  habit  had 
rendered  agreeable.  .  But  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  ad¬ 
here  to  thefe  proportions  with  freeftone  or  brick,  when 
the  order  is  of  magnificent  dimenfions.  Sir  Ch  rift  op  her 
Wren  faw  this;  for  his  mechanical  knowledge  was  equal 
to  his  tafle.  Ile  .compofed  the  front  of  St  Paul's  church 


Here  is  finely  an  error  in  principle.  Since  ftone  is  And  *he 
the  chief  material  of  our  buildings,  ought  not  the 
bers  of  ornamented  architedure  to  be  refinements  on  •  g 
the  effential  and  unaffeded  parts  of  a  fimple  ftone- 
b mlding.  There  is  almoft  as  much  propriety  in  the 
architedure  of  India,  where  a  dome  is  made  in  imita- 
tation  of  a  Idly  or  other  flower  inverted,  as  in  the 
Greek  imitation  of  a  wooden  building.  The  principles 
of  mafonry,  and  not  of  carpentry,  fhould  be  feen  in  our 
architedure,  if  we  would  have  it  according  to  the  rules 
of  juft  tafle.  Now  we  affirm  that  this  is  the  charade- 
riftic  feature  of  what  is  called  the  Gothic  architedure. 

In  this  no  dependence  is  had  on  the  tranfverfe  flrength 
of  ftone.  No  lintels  are  to  be  feen  ;  no  extravagant 
projedious.  Every  ftone  k  preffed  to  its  neighbour^ 
and  none  is  expofed  to  a  tranfverfe  ftrain.  The  Greeks 
were  enabled  to  execute  their  coloffal  buildings  only  by 
uiing  immenfe  blocks  of  the  hardeft  materials.  The 
Norman  mafon  could  raife  a  building  to  the  fkies  with¬ 
out  ufing  a  ftone  which  a  labourer  could  not  carry  to 
the  top  on  his  back.  Their  architeds  ftudied  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equilibrium  ;  and  having  attained  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  it,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  exhibitino- 
re markable  inftances.  We  call  this  falfe  tafle,  and  fay 
that  the  appearance  of  infecurity  is  the  great  eft  fault. 

But  this  is  owing  to  our  habits  :  our  thoughts  may  be 
faid  to  run  in  a  wooden  train,  and  certain  fimple  ma¬ 
xims  of  carpentry  are  familiar  to  our  imagination  ;  and 
in  the  careful  adherence  to  thefe  confifts  the  beauty  and 
fymmetry  of  the  Greek  architedure.  Had  we  been  as 
much  habituated  to  the  equilibrium  of  preffure,  this  ap- 
■  parent  infecurity  would  not  have  met  our  eye  :  we 
would  have  perceived  the  flrength,  and  we  fhould  have 
rehfhed  the  ingenuity’. 

1  he  Gothic  architedure  is  perhaps  intitleffto  the  Rational 
name  of  rational  architedure,  and  its  beauty  is  founded  nature  of 
on  the  charaderiftic  diftindion  of  our  fpecies.  It  de-  the  Gothic 
ferves  cultivation:  not  the  pitiful,  fervile,  and  un- architec- 
fkdled  copying  of  the  monuments  ;  this  will  produce tUre’ 
incongruities  and  abfurdities  equal  to  any  that  have 
crept  into  the  Greek  architedure  :  but  let  us  examine 
with  attention  the  nice  difpofition  of  the  groins  and 
fpaundrels  ;  let  us  ftudy  the  tracery  and  knots,  not  as 
ornaments,  but  as  ufeful  members ;  let  us  obferve  how 
they  have  made  their  walls  like  honey-combs,  and  ad¬ 
mire  their  ingenuity  as  we  pretend  to  admire  the  inftind 
infufed  by  the  great  archited  into  the  bee.  All  this 
cannot  be  underllood  without  mechanical  knowledge;  a 
thing  which  ^  few  of  our  profeffional  architeds  have  any 
fhare  of.  Thus  would  architedonic  tafle  be  a  mark  of 
/kill;  and  the  perion  who  prefents  the  defign  of  a  build¬ 
ing  would  know  how  to  excite  it,  without  committing 
it  entirely  to  the  mafon  and  carpenter. 

Thefe  obfei  vations  are  not  a  digreffion  from  our  fub. 
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jeft,  The  fame  principles  of  mutual  preffure  and  equi¬ 
librium  have  a  place  in  roofs  and  many  wooden  edifices; 
and  if  they  had  been  as  much  ftudied  as  the  Normans 
and  Saracens  feem  to  have  ftudied  fuch  of  them  as  were 
applicable  to  their  purpofes,  we  might  have  produced 
wooden  buildings  as  far  fuperior  to  what  we  are  fami¬ 
liarly  acquainted  with,  as  the  bold  and  wonderful 
churches  ftill  remaining  in  Europe  are  fuperior  to  the 
timid  produdions  of  our  ftone  archite&ure.  The  cen¬ 
tres  ufcd  in  building  the  bridge  of  Orleans  and  the 
corn-market  of  Paris,  are  late  inftances  of  what  may 
be  done  in  this  way.  The  laft  mentioned  is  a  dome  of 
200  feet  diameter,  huilt  of  hr  planks;  and  there  is  not 
a  piece  of  timber  in  it  more  than  nine  feet  long,  a  foot 
broad,  and  .three  inches  thick. 

The  Norman  architects  frequently  roofed  with  ftone. 
Their  wooden  roofs  were  in  general  very  fimple,  and 
their  profefted  aim  was  to  difpenfe  with  them  altoge¬ 
ther.  Fond  of  their  own  fcience,  they  copied  nothing 
from  a  wooden  building,  and  ran  into  a  fimilar  fault 
with  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  parts  of  their  buildings 
which  were  neceftarily  of  timber  were  made  to.  imitate 
ftone-buildings;  and  Gothic  ornament  confifts  in  cram¬ 
ming  every  thing  full  of  arches  and  fpaundrels.  No¬ 
thing  elfe  is  to  be  feen  in  their  timber  works,  nay  even 
in  their  fculpture.  Look  at  any  of  the  maces  or 
feeptres  ftill  to  be  found  about  the  old  cathedrals;  they 
are  filver  fteeples. 

But  there  appears  to  have  been  a  rival  (hip  in  old 
times  between  the  mafons  and  the  carpenters.  Many 
of  the  baronial  halls  are  of  prodigious  width,  and  are 
roofed  with  timber:  and  the  carpenters  appeared  to 
have  borrowed  much  knowledge  from  the  mafons  of 
thofe  times,  and  their  wide  roofs  are  frequently  con- 
ftru&ed  with  great  ingenuity.  Their  aim,  like  the  ma¬ 
fons,  was  to  throw  a  roof  over  a  very  wide  building 
without  employing  great  logs  of  timber.  We  have  feen 
roofs  60  feet  wide,  without  having  a  piece  of  timber  in 
it  above  I  o  feet  long  and  4  inches  fquare.  The  Par¬ 
liament  Houle  and  Tron-Church  of  Edinburgh,  the 
great  Tall  of  Tarnaway  caftle  near  Elgin,  are  fpecimens 
of  thofe  roofs.  They  are  very  numerous  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Indeed  Britain  retains  few  monuments  of  private 
magnificence.  Ariftocratic  ftate  never  was  fo  great 
with  us ;  and  the  rancour  of  our  civil  wars  gave  moft 
of  the  performances  of  the  carpenter  to  the  flames. 
Weftminfter-hall  exhibits  a  fpecimen  of  the  falfe  tafte 
of  the  Norman  roofs.  It  contains  the  effential  parts  in¬ 
deed,  very  properly  difpofed  ;  but  they  are  hidden,  or 
intentionally  covered,  with  what  is  conceived  to  be  or¬ 
namental  ;  and  this  is  an  imitation  of  ftone  arches,  cram¬ 
med  in  between  Ilender  pillars  which  hang  down  from 
the  principal  frames,  truffes,  or  rafters.  In  a  pure  Nor¬ 
man  roof,  fuch  as  T '.am away  hall,  the  effential  parts  are 
exhibited  as  things  underftood,  and  therefore  relifhed. 
They  are  ref  ned  and  ornamented  ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  inferior  kind  of  tafte  or  the  want  of  it  may  appear. 
And  here  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  all  the  whims  of 
our  anceftors  ;  but  we  affert  that  it  is  no  more  neceffary 
to  confider  the  members  of  a  roof  as  things  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  like  a  garret  or  privy,  than  the  members  of  a 
ceiling,  which  form  the  moft  beautiful  part  of  the 
Greek  architecture.  Should  it  be  faid  that  a  roof  is 
only  a  thing  to  keep  off  the  rain,  it  may  be  anfwered, 
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that  a  ceiling  is  only  to  keep  off  the  duft,  or  the  floor  Rofrf* 
to  be  trodden  underfoot,  and  that  we  fhoiild  have  nei- 
ther  copartments  in  the  one  nor  inlaid  work  or  carpets 
on  the  other.  The  ftruCture  of  a  roof  may  therefore 
be  exhibited  with  propriety,  and  made  an  ornamental 
feature.  This  has  been  done  even  in  Italy.  The  church 
of  St  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  and  feveral  others  are 
fpecimens:  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  forms 
of  the  principal  frames  of  thefe  roofs,  which  refemble 
thofe  of  our  modern  buildings,  are  very  unfit  for  agree¬ 
able  ornament.  As  we  have  already  obferved,  our  imagi¬ 
nations  have  not  been  made  lufficiently  familiar  with  the 
principles,  and  we  are  rather  alarmed  than  pleafed  with 
the  appearance  of  the  immenfe  logs  of  timber  which 
form  the  couples  of  thefe  roofs,  and  hang  over  our 
heads  with  every  appearance  of  weight  and  danger.  It 
is  quite  otherwife  with  the  ingenious  roofs  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Norman  architects.  Slender  timbers,  inter¬ 
laced  with  great  fymmetry,  and  thrown  by  neceffity  in¬ 
to  figures  which  are  naturally  pretty,  form  altogether 
an  objeCt  which  no  carpenter  can  view  without  plea- 
fure.  And  wliy  fhould  the  gentleman  refufe  himfelf 
the  fame  pleafure  of  beholding  fcientific  ingenuity  ?  *3 

The  roof  is  in  faCt  the  part  of  the  building  which 
requires  the  greateft  degree  of  fkill,  and  where  fcience  jn  t otmm g 
will  be  of  more  fervice  than  in  any  other  part.  The  roofs  ; 
architect  feldom  knows  much  of  the  matter,  and  leaves 
the  talk  to  the  carpenter.  The  carpenter  confiders  the 
framing  of  a  great  roof  as  the  touchftone  of  his  art;  and 
nothing  indeed  tends  fo  much  to  fhow  his  judgment  and 
his  fertility  of  refource. 

It  muft  therefore  be  very  acceptable  to  the  artift  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  by  which  this  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  may  be  folved  in  the  beft  manner,  fo  that 
the  roof  may  have  all  the  ftrength  and  fecurity  that 
can  be  wifhed  for,  without  an  extravagant  expence  of 
timber  and  iron.  We  have  faid  that  mechanical  fcience 
can  give  great  affiftance  in  this  matter.  We  may  add 
that  the  framing  of  carpentry,  whether  for  roofs,  floors, 
or  any  other  purpofe,  affords  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
and  moft  fatisfaCtory  applications  which  can  be  made  T4 

of  mechanical  fcience  to  the  arts  of  common  life.  Un-  ^ 

fortunately  the  practical  artift  is  feldom  poffeffed  even  ccnt{on  hi« 
of  the  fmall  portion  of  fcience  which  would  almoft  in-  therto  paid 
fure  his  praCtice  from  all  rifle  of  failure  ;  and  even  our  to  it. 
moft  experienced  carpenters  have  feldom  any  more 
knowledge  than  what  arifes  from  their  experience  and 
natural  fagacity.  The  moft  approved  author  in  our 
language  is  Price  in  his  Britifh  Carpenter.  Mathurin 
Jouffe  is  in  like  manner  the  author  moft  in  repute  in 
France  ;  and  the  publications  of  both  thefe  authors  are 
void  of  every  appearance  of  principle.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  fee  the  works  of  carpenters  of  the  greateft 
reputation  tumble  down.,  in  confequence  of  miftakes  from 
which  the  moft  elementary  knowledge  would  have  faved 
them.  ^  *5 

We  ftiall  attempt.,  in  this  article,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  leading  principles  of  this  art  in  a  manner  fo  fami- 
liar  and  palpable,  that  any  perfon  who  knowsthecommon 
properties  of  the  lever,  and  the  ctompofition  of  motion, 
fhall  fo  far  underftand  them  as  to  be  able,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  fo  to  difpofe  his  materials,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
ftrains  to  which  they  are  to  be  expofed,  that  he  fhall 
always  know  the  effective  ftrain  on  every  piece,  and 

fhall, 
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fhall,  in  mod  cafes,  be  able  to  make  tkc  difpofition 
fnch  as  to  derive  the  greateft  pofiible  advantage  from 
the  materials  which  he  employs. 

-  -  ™ i .  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  mull  depend  on  the  prin- 

'ulate  the  c*P^es  regulate  the  llrength  of  the  materials,  re- 

ftrengrh  of  lative  to  the  manner  in  which  [this  ftrength  is  exert- 
the  mate-  ed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  {train  is  laid  on  the 
piece  of  matter.  With  refpe&  to  the  firft,  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  for  confidering  it,  and  we  mult  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  Strength  of  Materials  in  Me - 
ebonies .  We  fhall  juft  borrow  from  that  article  two  or 
three  proportions  fuited  to  our  purpofe. 

The  force  with,  which  the  materials  of  our  edifices, 
roofs,  floors,  machines,  and  framings  of  every  kind,  re¬ 
fill  being  broken  or  crufhed,  or  pulled  afunder,  is,  im¬ 
mediately  or  ultimately,  the  cohefion  of  their  particles. 
When  a  weight  hangs  by  a  rope,  it  tends  either  imme¬ 
diately  to  break  all  the  fibres,  overcoming  the  cohefion 
among  the  particles  of  each,  or  it  tends  to  pull  one 
parcel  of  them  from  among  the  reft,  with  which  they 
are  joined.  This  union  of  the  fibres  is  brought  about 
by  fome  kind  of  gluten,  or  by  twilling,  which  caufes 
them  to  bind  each  other  fo  hard  that  any  one  will 
break  rather  than  come  out,  fo  much  is  it  withheld  by 
friction.  The  ultimate  reliftance  is  therefore  the  cohe¬ 
fion  of  the  fibre  ;  the  force  or  ftrength  of  all  fibrous 
materials,  fuch  as  timber,  is  exerted  in  much  the  fame 
manner.  The  fibres  are  either  broken  or  pulled  out 
from  among  the  reft.  Metals,  ftone,  glafs,  and  the 
like,  refift  being  pulled  afunder.  by  the  fimple  cohefion 
of  their  parts. 

The  force  which  is  neceflary  for  breaking  a  rope  or 
wire  is  a  proper  meafiire  of  its  ftrength.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  force  neceflary  for  tearing  diredtly  afunder  any 
iod  of  wood  or  metal,  breaking  all  its  fibres,  or  tearing 
them  from  among  each  other,  is  a  proper  meafure 
of  the  united  ftrength  of  all  thefe  fibres.  And  it 
is  the  firnpleft  ftrain  to  which  they  can  be  expofed, 
being  juft  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  forces  neceflary 
ior  breaking  or  difengaging  each  fibre.  And,  if  the 
body  is  not  of  a  fibrous  ftru&ure,  which  is  the 
cafe  with  metals,  ftones,  glafs,  and  many  other  fub- 
ftances,  this  force  is  ftill  equal  to  the  fimple  fum  of 
the  cohefive  forces  of  each  particle  which  is  feparated 
by  the  fradture.  Tet  us  diftmgtnfh  this  mode  of  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  cohefion  of  the  body  by  the  name  of  its  Ab¬ 
solute  Strength. 

When  folid  bodies  are,  on  the  contrary,  expofed  to 
great  comprefiion,  they  can  refift  only  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree.  A  piece  of  clay  or  lead  will  be  fqueezed  out  ; 
a  piece  of  freeftone  will  be  crufhed  to  powder ;  a  beam 
of  wood  will  be  crippled,  fwelhng  out  in  the  middle, 
and  its  fibres  lofe  their  mutual  cohefion,  after  which  it 
is  eafily  crufhed  by  the  load.  A  notion  may  be  form¬ 
ed  of .  the  manner  in  which  thefe  ftrains  are  refilled  by 
conceiving  a  cylindrical  pipe  filled  with  fmall  fhot,  well 
fliaken  together,  fo  that  each  fphcricle  is  lying  in  the 
clofeft  manner  pofiible,  that  is,  in  contadl  with  fix 
others  in  the  fame  vertical  plane  (this  being  the  pofi- 
tion  in  which  the  fhot  will  take  the  leaft  room).  Thus 
each  touches  the  reft  in  fix  points :  'Now  fuppofe  them 
all  united,  in  thefe  fix  points  only,  by  fome  cement. 
This  aflemblagc  will  ftick  together  and  form  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  pillar,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  its  mould.  Sun- 
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pofe  this  pillar  (landing  upright,  and  loaded  above. 

The  fupports  arifing  from  the  cement  ad  obliquely, 
and  the  load  tends  either  to  force  them  afunder  late¬ 
rally,  or  to  make  them  Aide  on  each  other  :  either  of 
thefe  things  happening,  the  whole  is  crufhed  to  pieces. 

The  lefi fiance  of  fibious  materials  to  fuch  a  ftrain  is  a 
little  more  intricate,  but  may  be  explained  in  a  way 
very  fimilar. 

A  piece  of  matter  of  any  kind  may  alfo  be  deftroyed 
by  wrenching  or  twilling  it.  We  can  eafily  form  a 
notion  of  its  reliftance  to  this  kind  of  drain  by  confi¬ 
dering  what  would  happen  to  the  cylinder  of  fmall  fhot 
if  treated  in  this  way. 

Amd  laftly ,  a  oeam,  or  a  bar  of  metal,  or  a  piece  of 
done  or  other  matter,  may  be  broken  tranfverfely. 

This  will  happen  to  a  rafter  or  joift  fupported  at  the 
ends  when,  overloaded,  or  to  a  beam  having  one  end 
ftuck  fall  in  a  wall  and  a  load  laid  on  its  proje&ing 
part.  1  his  is  the  ftrain  to  which  materials  are  moll 
commonly  expofed  in  roofs  ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is 
the  drain  which  they  are  the  leaft  able  to  bear  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  it  is  the  manner  of  application  which  caufes  an  ex¬ 
ternal  force  to  excite  the  greateft  pofiible  immediate 
ftrain  on  the  particles.  It  is  agaiuft  this  that  tjre  car¬ 
penter  lmift  chiefly  guard,  avoiding  it  when  in  his 
power,  and,  m  every  cafe,  diminifhing  it  as  much  as  T- 
pofiible.  It  is  neceflary  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  no-  I  heir 
tion  of  the  great  weaknefs  of  materials  in  relation  weakisefs 
to  this  tranfverfe  ftrain.  But  we  fhall  do  nothing in  re!atioa 
more,  referring  him  to  the  articles  Strain,  Stress, 

drains. 

reprefent  the  fide  of  a  beam  Hate 
from  a  wall .  in  which  it  is  CCCCXL* 
,  ,  be  loaded  with  a  weight  W 

appended  to  its  extremity.  This  tends  to  break  it; 
and  the  leaft  reflection  will  convince  any  perfon  that  if 
the  beam  is  equally  ftrong  throughout,  it  will  break  in 
the  line  CL),  even  with  the  furface  of  the  wall.  It 
will  open  at  D,  while  C  will  ferve  as  a  fort  of  joint, 
round  which  it  will  turn.  The  crofs  feCliori  through 
the  line  CD  is,  for  this  reafon,  called  the  feflion  of 
fra  flare,  and  the  horizontal  line,  drawn  through  C  on 
its  under  furface,  is  called  the  axis  of  fracture.  The 

fiaCture.  is^made  by  tearing  afunder  the  fibres,  fuch  as 
DE  or  FG.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  real  joint  at  C,  and 
that  the  beam  is  really  fawed  through  along  CD,  and 
that  in  place  of  its  natural  fibres  threads  are  fubftituted 
all  over  the  fedlion  of  fiaClure.  The  weight  now  tends 
to  break  thefe  threads ;  and  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  find 
the  force  neceflary  for  this  purpofe. 

It  is  evident  that  DCA  may  be  confidered  as  a  bend¬ 
ed  lever, .  of  which  C  is  the  fulcrum.  If  /be  the  force 
which  will  juft  balance  the  cohefion  of  a  thread  when 
hung  on  it  fo  that  the  fmalleft  addition  will  break  it, 
we  may  find  the  weight  which  will  be  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe  when  hung  on  at  A,  by  faying,  AC  :  CD 
=/  1  and  9  will  be  the  weight  which  will  juft  break 
the  thread,  by  hanging  9  by  the  point  A.  This  gives 

US^X  CA’  If  the  weight  be  hung  on  at  a,  the  force 
juft  fiifficient  for  breaking  the  fame  thiead  will  be 

=  /"C7*  In  like  manner  the  force  <?,  which  muft  be 

hung  on  at  A  in  order  to  break  an  equally  ftrong  or  an 
3  N  equally 


Strength. 

Let  .AC BD.  (fig.  1.) 
projecting  horizontally 
firmly  fixed,  and  let  it 
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equally  refilling  fibre  at  F,  muft  be  rr/*X  qj^*  And 

fo  on  of  all  the  reft.  '  * 

If  we  fuppofe  all  the  fibres  to  exert  equal  refiftances 
at  the  inftant  of  fra&ure,  we  know,  from  the  fimpleft 
elements  of  mechanics,  that  the  refiftance  of  all  the 
particles  in  the  line  CD,  each  adling  equally  in  its  own 
place,  is  the  fame  as  if  all  the  individual  refiftances  were 
united  in  the  middle  point  g.  Now  this  total  refiftance 
is  the  refiftance  or  ftrength  / of  each  particle,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  particles.  This  number  may  be  ex- 
preffed  by  the  line  CD,  becaufe  we  have  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  they  are  at  unequal  diftances.  Therefore, 
in  comparing  different  fe&ioris  together,  the  number  of 
particles  in  each  are  as  the  fedtions  themfelves.  There¬ 
fore  DC  may  reprefent  the  number  of  particles  in  the 
line  DC'.  Let  iis  call  this  line  the  depth  of  the  beam, 
and  exprefs  it  by  the  fymbol  d.  And  fince  we  are  at 
prefent  treating  of  roofs  whofe  rafters  and  other  parts 
are  commonly  of  uniform  breadth,  let  us  call  AH  or 
BI  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  and  exprefs  it  by  /*,  and 
let  CA  be  called  its  length,  /.  We  may  now  exprefs 
the  ftrength  of  the  whole  line  CD  by  fXd,  and  we 
may  fuppofe  it  all  concentrated  in  the  middle  point  g. 
Its  mechanical  energy,  therefore,  by  which  it  refills 
the  energy  of  the  weight  <ivy  applied  at  the  diftance  /, 
is  f.  CD.  Cg,  while  the  momentum  of  <zv  is  <zv.  CA. 
We  mull  therefore  have  f  CD.  Cg  —  <zu.  CA,  or  fd.\d 
~-w.  /,  and  fd  :  w  —  l  :\d,  or  fd  2 /:  d.  That 

is,  twice  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the 
abfolute  ftrength  of  one  of  its  vertical  planes  to  its  re¬ 
lative  ftrength,  or  its  power  of  reiifting  this  tranfverfe 
fradlure. 

It  is  evident,  that  what  has  been  now  demonftrated 
of  the  refiftance  exerted  in  the  line  CD,  is  equally  true 
of  every  line  parallel  to  CD  in  the  thicknefs  or  breadth 
of  the  beam.  The  abfolute  ftrength  of  the  whole  fec- 
tion  of  fradlure  is  properly  represented  by  f  d.  by  and 
we  flill  have  2  /  :  dzufdb  7  <w ;  or  twice  the  length  of 
the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the  abfolute  ftrength  to  the 
relative  ftrength.  Suppofe  the  beam  12  feet  long  and 
one  foot  deep  ;  then  whatever  is  its  abfolute  ftrength, 
the  24th  part  of  this  will  break  it  if  hung  at  its  extre¬ 
mity. 

But  even  this  is  too  favourable  a  ftatement ;  all  the 
fibres  are  fuppofed  to  meet  alike  in  the  inftant  of  frac¬ 
ture.  But  this  is  not  true.  At  the  inftant  that  the 
fibre  at  D  breaks,  it  is  ftretched  to  the  utmoft,  and  is 
exerting  its  whole  force.  But  at  this  inftant  the  fibre 
at  g  is  not  fo  much  ftretched,  and  it  is  not  then  exert¬ 
ing  its  utmoft  force.  If  we  fuppofe  the  extenfion  of 
the  fibres  to  be  as  their  diftance  from  C,  and  the  adlual 
exertion  of  each  to  be  as  their  extenfions,  it  may  eafily 
be  fhown  (fee  Strength  and  Strain),  that  the  whole 
refiftance  is  the  fame  as  if  the  full  force  of  all  the  fibres 
were  united  at  a  point  r  diftant  from  C  by  one  third  of 
CD.  In  this  cafe  we  muft  fay,  that  the  abfolute 
ftrength  is  to  the  relative  ftrength  as  three  times  the 
length  to  the  depth  ;  fo  that  the  beam  is  weaker  than 
by  the  former  ftatement  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three. 

Even  this  is  more  ftrength  than  experiment  jufll- 
lies  ;  and  we  can  fee  an  evident  reafon  for  it.  When 
the  beam  is  drained,  not  only  are  the  upper  fibres 
ftretched,  but  the  lower  fibres  are  compreffed.  This  is 


very  diftindlly  feen,  if  \i*e  attempt  to  break  a  piece  of  Raof‘. 

cork  cut  into  the  fliape  of  a  beam  :  this  being  the  cafe,  - y— — 

C  is  not  the  centre  of  fradlure.  There  is  fome  point  c 
which  lies  between  the  fibres  which  are  ftretched  and 
thofe  that  are  compreffed.  This  fibre  is  neither 
ftretched  nor  fqueezed  ;  and  this  point  is  the  real  centre 
of  fradlure  :  and  the  lever  by  which  a  fibre  D  refills, 
is  not  DC,  but  a  fhorter  one  D  c  ;  and  tlie  energy  of 
the  whole  refiftances  muft  be  lefs  than  by  the  fecond 
ftatement.  Till  we  know  the  proportion  between  the 
dilatability  and  compreflibility  of  the  parts,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  dilatations  of  the  fibres  and  the  re¬ 
fiftances  which  they  exert  in  this  ftate  of  dilatation,  we 
cannot  pofitively  fay  where  the  point  c  is  fituated,  nor 
what  is  the  fum^  of  tlie  actual  refiftances,  or  the  point 
where  their  adlion  may  be  fuppofed  concentrated.  The 
firmer  woods,  fuch  as  oak  and  dhefnut,  may  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  but  flightly  compreffible  ;  we  know  that  wil¬ 
low  and  other  foft  woods  are  very  compreffible.  Thefe 
laft  muft  therefore  be  weaker  :  for  it  is  evident,  that 
the  fibres  which  are  in  a  ftate  of  compreffion  do  nqjg 
refift  the  fracture.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  beam  of 
willow  may  be  cut  through  from  C  to  g  without  wea¬ 
kening  it  in  the  leaft,  if  the  cut  be  filled  up  by  a  wedge 
of  hard  wood  ftuck  in. 

\VTe  can  only  fay,  that  very  found  oak  and  red  fit* 
have  the  centre  of  effort  fo  fituated,  that  tlie  abfolute 
ftrength  is  to  the  relative  ftrength  in  a  proportion  not 
lefs  than  that  of  three  and  a  half  times  the  length  of 
the  beam  to  its  depth.  A  fquare  inch  of  found  oak 
will  carry  about  8oco  pounds.  If  this  bar  be  firmly 
fixed  in  a  wall,  and  projedl  1 2  inches,  and  be  loaded 
at  the  extremity  with  200  pounds,  it  will  be  broken. 

It  will  juft  bear  190,  its  relative  ftrength  being  T*x  of 
its  abfolute  ftrength  ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  only  with  the 
fineft  pieces,  fo  placed  that  their  annual  plates  or  layers 
are  in  a  vertical  pofition.  A  larger  log  is  not  fo 
ftrong  tranfverfely,  becaufe  its  plates  lie  in  various  di¬ 
rections  round  the  heart. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  enough  to  give  11s  a  diftindt 
notion  of  the  vaft  diminution  of  the  ftrength  of  timber 
when  the  ftrain  is  acrofs  it ;  and  we  fee  the  juftice  of 
tlie  maxim  which  we  inculcated,  that  the  carpenter,  in 
framing  roofs,  fhould  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  the  ex- 
poling  his  timbers  to  tranfverfe  ftrains.  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  avoided  in  all  cafes.  Nay,  the  ultimate  ftrain, 
ariling  from  the  very  nature  of  a  roof,  is  tranfverfe. 

The  rafters  muft  carry  tlicir  own  weight,  and  this  tends 
to  break  them  acrofs  :  an  oak  beam  a  foot  deep  will  not 
carry  its  own  weight  if  it  projedl  more  than  60  feet. 

Beiides  this,  the  rafters  muft  carry  the  lead,  tyling,  or 
dates.  We  muft  therefore  coufider  this  tranfverfe 
ftrain  a  little  more  particularly,  fo  as  to  know  what 
ftrain  will  be  laid  on  any  part  by  an  unavoidable  load, 
laid  on  either  at  that  part  or  at  any  other.  19 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed,  that  the  beam  had  one  Effect  when 
of  its  ends  fixed  in  a  wall,  and  that  it  was  loaded  at  the 
other  end.  This  is  not  an  ufual  arrangement,  and  was  at  t^e  er^3 
taken  merely  as  affording  a  fimple  application  of  the  and  leaded 
mechanical  principles.  It  is  much  more  ufual  to  have  in 
the  beam  fupported  at  the  ends,  and  loaded  in  the 
middle.  Let  the  beam  FEGH  (fig.  2.)  reft  on  the 
props  E  and  G,  and  be  loaded  at  its  middle  point  C 
with  a  weight  W.  It  is  required  to  determine  t  he 
ftrain  at  the  fedtion  CD  ?  Ik  is  plain  that  the  beam  w\ll 
8.  receive 
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Roof,  receive  the  fame  fupport,  and  fuffer  the  fame  drain,  if, 
— inftead  of  the  blocks  E  and  G,  we  fubftitute  the  ropes 
E  f  t9  G  hg9  going  over  the  pulleys  /  andj?,  and  loaded 
with  proper  weights  e  and  g.  'I  he  weight  e  is  equal 
to  the  fupport  given  by  the  block  E  ;  and  g  is  equal  to 
the  fupport  given  by  G.  The  him  of  e  and  g  is  equal 
to  W  ;  and,  on  whatever  point  W  is  hung,  the  weights 
e  and  g  are  to  W  in  the  proportion  of  DG  and  DE 
to  GE.  Now,  in  this  date  of  things,  it  appears 
that  the  drain  on  the  fedion  CD  ariies  immediately 
from  the  upward  a&ion  of  the  ropes  F/  and  H  h,  or 
the  upward  predions  of  the  blocks  E  and  G  ;  and  that 
the  office  of  the  weight  W  is  to  oblige  the  beam  to  op* 
pofe  this  drain,  "idlings  are  in  the  fame  date  in  refpcd 
of  drain  as  if  a  block  were  fubdituted  at  D  for  the 
weight  W,  and  the  weights  e  and  g  were  hung  on  at 
E  and  G  ;  only  the  dirt&ions  will  be  oppofite.  The 
beam  tends  to  break  in  the  fedion  CD,  beeaufe  the 
ropes  pull  it  upwards  at  E  and  G,  while  a  weight  W 
holds  it  down  at  C.  It  tends  to  open  at  D,  and  C 
becomes  the  centre  of  fradnre.  The  drain  therefore  is 
the  fame  as  if  the  half  ED  were  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
a  weight  equal  to  g9  that  is,  to  the  half  of  W,  were 
hung  on  at  G. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  a  beam  fupported  at. both 
ends,  but  not  fixed  there,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
will  carry  twice  as  much  weight  as  it  can  carry  at  its 
extremity,  when  the  other  extremity  is  fail  in  a  wall. 

'1  he  drain  occafioned  at  any  point  L  by  a  weight 
W,  hung  on  at  any  other  point  D,  is  m  W  X 

X  LG.  For  EG  is  to  ED  as  W  to  the  preffure 

LG 

occafioned  at  G.  This  would  be  balanced  by  fume 
weight  g  ading  over  the  pulley  b  ,  and  this  tends  to 
break  the  beam  at  L,  by  ading  on  the  lever  GL.  The 
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tion  CD,  it  will  require  another  weight  W  to  break  it 
there  at  the  fame  time. 

Therefore,  when  a  rafter,  or  any  piece  of  timber,  is 
firmly  conneded  with  three  fixed  points  G,  E,  I,  it 
will  bear  a  greater  load  between  any  two  of  them  than 
if  its  connedion  with  the  remote  point  were  removed  ; 
and  if  it  be  fadened  in  four  points,  G,  E,  I,  K,  it  will 
be  twice  as  drong  in  the  middle  part  as  without  the 
two  remote  connedions. 

One  is  apt  to  exped  from  this  that  the  joid  of  a 
floor  will  be  much  drengthened  by  being  firmly  built  iu 
the  wall.  It  is  a  little  drengthened  ;  but  the  hold  which 
can  thus  be  given  it  is  much  too  fhort  to  be  of  any 
fenfiblc  fervice  ;  and  it  tends  greatly  to  {hatter  the  wall, 
beeaufe,  when  it  is  bent  down  by  a  load,  it  forces  up 
the  wall  with  the  momentum  of  a  long  lever.  Judici¬ 
ous  builders  therefore  take  care  not  to  bind  the  jo.ifts 
tight  in  the  wall.  But  when  the  joids  of  adjoining 
rooms  lie  in  the  fame  diredion,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  make  them  of  one  piece.  They  are  then  twice  as 
drong  as  when  made  in  two  lengths, 


RnoK 


DE 


preffure  at  G  is  and  therefore  the  drain  at  L 

is  W.  55.  LG 


In 


EG* 

like  manner, 


the 


drain  occafioned  at  the  point 
DE  ^ 

D  by  the  weight  W  hung  on  there,  is  W  g-Q  X  DG ; 

which  is  therefore  equal  to  \  W,  when  D  is  the  middle 
point. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  the  gereral  drain  on  the  beam 
ariiing  from  one  weight,  is  proportionable  to  the  rec- 

_  W.DE.DG  . 

tangle  of  the  parts  of  the  beam,  (for - jy -  is  as 

DE.DG>,  and  is  greated  when  the  load  is  laid  on  the 
middle  of  the  beam. 

We  alfo  fee,  that  the  drain  at  L,  by  a  load  at  D,  is 
equal  to  the  drain  at  D  by  the  fame  load  at  L.  And 
the  drain  at  L,  from  a  load  at  D,  is  to  the  drain 
by  the  fame  load  at  L  as  DE  to  LE.  rl  hefe  are  all 
very  obvious  corollaries  ;  and  they  diffidently  inform 
11s  concerning  the  drains  which  are  produced  on  any 
part  of  the  timber  by  a  load  laid  on  any  other  part. 

If  we  now  fuppofe  the  beam  to  be  fixed  at  the  two 
ends,  that  is,  hnnly  framed,  or  held  down  by  blocks 
at  I  and  K,  placed  beyond  E  and  G,  or  framed  into 
pods,  it  will  carry  twice  as  much  as  when  its  ends  were 
free.  For  fuppofe  it  fawn  through  at  CD  ;  the 
weight  W  hung  on  there  will  be  juft  fufficient  to  break* 
it  at  E  and  G.  Now  reftore  the  ccr.nedion  of  the  fec¬ 


it  is  eafy  to  deduce  from  thefe  premiffes  the  drain  on  Inference?,' 
any  point  which  arifes  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  :t- 
felf,  or  from  any  load  which  is  uniformly  diffufed  over 
the  whole  or  any  part.  We  may  always  confider  the 
whole  of  the  weight  which  is  thus  uniformly  diffufed 
over  any  part  as  united  in  the  middle  point  of  that 
part ;  and  if  the  load  is  not  uniformly  diffufed,  we  may 
dill  fuppofe  it  united  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  Thus, 
to  know  the  drain  at  L  arifmg  from  the  weight  of  the 
whole  beam,  we  may  fuppofe  the  whole  weight  accu^ 
mulated  in  its  middle  point  D.  Alfo  the  drain  at  L, 
arifing  from  the  weight  of  the  part  ED,  is  the  fame  as 
if  this  weight  were  accumulated  in  the  middle  point  d 
of  ED  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  as  if  half  the  weight  of  ED 
were  hung  on  at  D.  For  the  real  drain  at  L  is  the 
upward  preffure  at  G,  acting  by  the  lever  GL.  Now 
call  the  weight  of  the  part  DE  e  ;  this  upward  preffure 
eXd  E  LXDE 
will  be  — or  — Jtq  . 

Therefore  the  drain  on  the  middle  of  a  beam,  ari¬ 
fing  from  its  own  weight,  or  from  any_iiniform  load,  is 


ED 

the  weight  of  the  beam  or  its  load  X  X  DG;  that 

is,  half  the  weight  of  the  beam  or  load  multiplied  of 
adting  by  the  lever  DG  ;  for  ED  .  t 

EG  18  T* 

Alfo  the  drain  at  L,  arifing  fiom  the  weight  of  the 
beam,  or  the  uniform  load,  is  \  the  weight  of  the  beam 
or  load  ading  by  the  lever  LG.  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
portional  to  LG,  and  is  greated  of  all  at  D.  There¬ 
fore  a  beam  of  uniform  drength  throughout,  uniformly 
loaded,  will  break  in  the  middle.  tt 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  relation  between  Relauon 
the  drains  arifing  from  the  weights  of  the  beams,  or^^en^ 
from  any  uniformly  diffufed  load,  and  the  relative 
drength.  We  have  already'  ften,  that  the  relative  all a  the  re- 
pcib.d  .  lative 

drength  isJT  yy,  where  «  isa  number  to  be  difco-arengthl 

vered  by  experiment  for  every  different  fpecies  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Leaving  out  every  circumftance  but  what -de¬ 
pends  on  the  dimenfions  of  the  beam,  viz.  d9  b9  and  /,  we‘ 

. 

fee  that  the  relative  drength  is  in  the  proportion  of  ~y , 

3  N  2  that 
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as  the  breadth  and  the  fquare  of  the  depth 


~  dire&ly  and  the  length  inverfely. 

Now,  to  confider  firft  the  drain  arifing  from  the 
weight  of  the  beam  itfdf,  it  is  evident  that  this  weight 
increafes  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  depth,  the 
breadth,  and  the  length  of  the  beam.  Therefore  its 
power  of  refilling  this.ftrain  muft  be  as  its  depth  dired- 
]y,  and  the  fquare  of  its  length  inverfely.  To  confider 
this  in  a  more  popular  manner,  it  is  plain  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  breadth  makes  no  change  in  the  power  of  re¬ 
filling  the  a&ual  drain,  becaufe  the  load  and  the  abfo- 
lute  ftrength  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
breadth.  But  by  increafing  the  depth,  we  increafe  the 
refilling  fedion  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  refilling  fibres  and  the  abfolute  llrength : 
but  we  alfo  increafe  the  weight  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion.  This  makes  a  compenfation,  and  the  relative 
flrength  is  yet  the  fame.  But  by  increafing  the  depth, 
we  have  not  only  increafed  the  abfolute  flrength,  but 
alfo  its  mechanical  energy  :  For  the  refiflance  to  frac¬ 
ture  is  the  fame  ks  if  the  full  flrength  of  each  fibre  was 
exerted  at  the  point  which  we  called  the  centre  of  ef¬ 
fort  ;  and  we  fhowed,  that  the  diftance  of  this  from  the 
underfide  of  the  beam  was  a  certain  portion  (a  half,  a 
third,  a  fourth,  & c. )  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  beam. 

1  his  diflance  is  the  arm  of  the  lever  by  which  the  cohe- 
fion  of  the  wood  may  be  fuppofed  to  ad.  Therefore 
this  arm  of  the  lever,  and  confequently  the  energy  of 
the  refiflance,  increafes  in  the  proportion  of  the  depth 
of  the  beam,  and  this  remains  uncomperifated  by  any 
increafe  of  the  drain.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
power  of  the  beam  to  fudain  its  own  weight  increafes 
m  the  proportion  of  its  depth.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  withflanding  a  given  drain  applied 
at  its  extremity,  or  to  any  aliquot  part  of  its  length, 
is  diminiflied  as  the  length  increafes,  or  is  inverfely  as 
the  length  ;  and  the  drain  arifing  from  the  weight 
of  the  beam  alfo  increafes  as  the  length.  Therefore 
the  power  of  refiding  the  drain  adually  exerted  on  it 
by  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of 
the  length.  O11  the  whole,  therefore,  the  power  of  a 
beam  to  carry  its  own  weight,  varies  in  the  proportion 
of  its  depth  dirtdly  and  the  fquare  of  its  length  in¬ 
verfely.  s 

As  this  drain  is  frequently  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
whole,  it  is  proper  to  confider  it  apart,  and  then  to  rec¬ 
kon  only  on  what  remains  for  the  fupport  of  any  extra¬ 
neous  load. 

In  the  next  place,  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  any 
tanyatoaH*°ad.whicl1  is  Ulli^™ly  diffufed  over  its  length,  muft 
vn|formly  ke  mverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  length  :  for  the 
power  of  witManding  any  drain  applied  to  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  length  (which  is  the  cafe  here,  becaufe  the 
load  may  be  conceived  as  accumulated  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  the  middle  point  of  the  beam)  is  inverfely  as 
the  length  ;  and  the  actual  drain  is  as  the  length,  and 
therefore  its  momentum  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  length. 
Therefore  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  a  weight  uni¬ 
formly  diffufed  over  it,  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the 
length.  JV.  B.  It  is  here  underdood,  that  the  uniform 
23  °ad  *s  ^*ome  determined  quantity  for  every  foot  of 
Effe<St  when  t^le  length,  fo  that  a  beam  of  double  length  carries  a 
the  action  double  load. 

•  •blique^  ^ave  hitherto  fuppofed  that  the  forces  which 

tend  to  break  a  beam  tranfverfely,  are  afting  in  a  direc* 
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tion  perpendicular  to  the  beam. 


o 


.x  x  —  —  -  -  Tin’s  is  always  the 

caie  in  level  doors  loaded  in  any  manner ;  but  in  roofs,  ~ 
the  a&ion  of  the  load  tending  to  break  the  rafters  is  ob¬ 
lique,  becaufe  gravity  always  ads  in  vertical  lines.  It 
may  alfo  frequently  happen,  that  a  beam  is  drained  by 
a  force  a&ing  obliquely.  This  modification  of  the 
drain  is  ealily  difcnffed.  Stippofe  that  the  external 
force,  which  is  meafured  by  the  weight  W  in  fi$r.  j, 
ads  in  the  diredion  A  <w’  indead  of  AW.  Draw  C  a 
perpendicular  to  A  w.  Then  the  momentum  of  this 
external  force  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  W  X  AC,  but 
by  W  X  a  C.  The  drain  therefore  by  which  the  fibres 
in.  the  fedion  of  fradure  DC  are  torn  afunder,  is  dt- 
minifhed  in  the  proportion  of  CA  to  C  a,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  line  of  the  angle  CAr/, 
which  the  beam  makes  with  the  diredion  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  force. 

To  apply  this  to  our  purpofe  in  the  mod  familiar 
manner,  let  AB  (fig.  3. )  be  an  oblique  rafter  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  loaded  with  a  weight  W  fufpended  to  any  point 
C,  and  thereby  occafioning  a  drain  in  fome  part  D. 
We  have  already  feen,  that  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
drain  on  D  is  the  readion  of  the  fupport  which  is  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  point  B.  The  rafter  may  at  prefent  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  lever,  fupported  at  A,  and  pulled  down  by 
the  line  CW.  This  occafions  a  preffure  on  B,  and  the 
fupport  ads  in  the  oppofite  diredion  to  the  adion  of 
the  lever,  that  is,  in  the  diredion  B  b,  perpendicular  to 
•BA.  This  tends  to  break  the  beam  in  every  part. 


Roof. 


The  preffure  exerted  at  B  is 

horizontal  line.  Therefore 
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AB  X  BD.  Had  the  beam  been  lying  horizon* 
tally,  the  ft  rain  at,D,  from  the  weight  W  fufpended  at 
C,  would  have  been  -^-g-  X  BD.  It  is  therefore  dr- 

minifhed  in  the  proportion  of  AC  to  AE,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  cofme  of  the  elevation, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  the  feeant  of  elevation  to  the 
radius. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  law  of  diminution  of  the  drain 
is  the  fame  whether  the  llrain  arifes  from  a  load  on  any 
part  of  the  rafter,  or  from  the  weight  of  the  rafter  it- 
felf,  or  from  any  load  uniformly  diffufed  over  its 
length,  provided  only  that  thefe  loads  aft  in  vertical 
lines. 

We  .  can  now  compare  the  drength  of  roofs  which  Stre^th  of 
have  different  elevations.  Suppofing  the  width  of  the  roofs  ha¬ 
building  to  be  given,  and  that  the  weight  of  a  fquare  vin£  diffe* 
yard  of  covering  is  alfo  given.  Then,  becaufe  the  loadtr.eiU  eieva’ 
on  the  rafter  will  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  paredCOm"' 
its  length,  the  load  on  the  llan  t- fide  BA  of  the  roof 
will  be  to  the  load  of  a  fimilar  covering  on  the  half  AF 
of  the  fiat  roof,  of  the  fame  width,  as  AB  to  AF. 

But  the  tranfverfe  adlion  of  any  load  on  AB,  by  which 
it  tends  to  break  it,  is  to  that  of  the  fame  load  on  AF 
as  A F  to  AB.  The  tranfverfe  drain  therefore  is  the 
fame  on  both,  the  increafe  of  real  load  on  AB  being 
compenfated  by  the  obliquity  of  its  a&ion.  But  the 
ftrengths. of  beams  to  refid  equal  drains,  applied  to  ii- 
milar  points,  or  uniformly  diffufed  over  them,  are  in¬ 
verfely  as  their  lengths,  becaufe  the  momentum  or  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  drain  is  proportional  to  the  length.  Therc- 
7  fore 
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fore  the  power  of  AB  to  withstand  the  Strain  to  which 
it  is  really  expofed,  is  to  the  power  of  A  F  to  refill  its 
Strain  as  AF  to  AB.  If,  therefore,  a  rafter  AG  of  a 
certain  fcantling  is  juft  able  to  carry  the  roofing  laid 
on  it,  a  rafter  AB  of  the  fame  fcantling,  but  more 
elevated,  will  be  too  weak  in  the  proportion  of  AG  to 
AB.  Therefore  fteeper  roofs  require  Stouter  rafters,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  able  to  carry  a  roofing 
of  equal  weight  per  fquare  yard.  To  be  equally  ftrong, 
they  muft  be  made  broader,  or  placed  nearer  to  each 
other,  in  the  proportion  of  their  greater  length,  or  they 
muft  be  made  deeper  in  the  fubduplicate  proportion  of 
their  length.  'I  he  following  eafy  construction  will  en¬ 
able  the  artift  not  familiar  with  computation  to  pro¬ 
portion  the  depth  of  the  rafter  to  the  dope  of  the  roof. 

Let  the  horizontal  line  af  ( fig.  4.)  be  the  proper 
depth  of  a  beam  whofe  length  is  half  the  width  of  the 
building  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  would  make  it  fit  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  intended  tiling  laid  on  a  flat  roof.  Draw  the 
vertical  line  f  /;,  and  the  line  a  b  having  the  elevation  of 
the  rafter;  make  ag  equal  to  a /,  and  defcribe  the  fe- 
micircle  b  dg  ;  draw  a  d  perpendicular  to  a  b>  a  d  is  the 
required  depth.  The  demonftration  is  evident. 

We  have  now  treated  in  fufficient  detail  what  relates 
to  the  chief  ftrain  on  the  component  parts  of  a  roof, 
namely,  what  tends  to  break  them  tranfverfely  ;  and  we 
have  enlarged  more  on  the  fubjeCt  than  what  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  occafion  indifpenfably  required,  becaufe  the  propo¬ 
sitions  which  we  have  demonflrated  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  framings  of  carpentry,  and  are  even  of  great¬ 
er  moment  in  many  cafes,  particularly  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  machines.  Thefe  confift  of  levers  in  various 
forms,  which  are  (trained  tranfverfely  ;  and  fimilar  (trains 
frequently  occur  in  many  of  the  fupporting  and  connec¬ 
ting  parts.  We  Shall  give  in  the  article  Timber  an 
account  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  by 
different  naturalifts,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  abfolute 
Strength  of  fome  of  the  materials  which  are  moSt  genc- 
xally  framed  together  in  buildings  and  engines.  The 
houfe-carpenter  will  draw  from  them  abfolute  numbers, 
which  he  can  apply  to  his  particular  purpofes  by 
means  of  the  propofitions  which  we  have  now  esta¬ 
blished. 

We  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  other 
Strains  to  which  the  parts  of  roofs  are  expofed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fupport  which  they  mutually  give  each 
other,  and  the  preffures  (or  thrujls  as  they  are  called  in 
the  language  of  the  houfe  carpenter)  which  they  exert 
on  each  other,  and  on.  the  walls  or  piers  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Let  a  beam  or  piece  of  timber  AB  (fig.  5.)  be  fuf- 
pended  by  two  lines  AC,  BD  ;  or  let  it  be  fupported 
by  two  props  AE,  d3F,  which  are  perfectly  moveable 
round  their  remote  extremities  E,F,  or  let  it  reft  on  the 
two  poliShed  plains  KAH,  LBM.  Moreover,  let  G 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  let  GN  be  a 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  The  beam  will  not  be  in  equilibrio  unlefs  the 
vertical  line  GN  either  paffes  through  P,  the  point  in 
which  the  directions  of  the  two  lines  AC,  BD,  or  the 
directions  of  the  two  props  EA,  FD,  or  the  perpendi¬ 
culars  to  the  two  planes  KAH,  LBM  interfeCt  each 
other,  or  is  parallel  to  thefe  directions.  For  the  fup- 
ports  given  by  the  lines  or  props  art  unquestionably  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths  5  and  it  is  as  well 


known  in  mechanics  that  the  fupports  given  by  planes 
are  exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  thofe  planes 
in  the  points  of  contact ;  and  we  know  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  aCts  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were  all 
accumulated  in  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  that  it  aCts 
in  the  direction  GN  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
Moreover,  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  three 
forces,  they  are  aCting  in  one  plane,  and  their  direc¬ 
tions  are  either  parallel  or  they  pafs  through  one  point. 

The  fupport  given  to  the  beam  is  therefore  the  fame 
as  if  it  were  fufpended  by  two  lines  which  are  attached 
to  the  Single  point  P.  We  may  alfo  infer,  that  the 
points  of  iufpenfion  C,  D,  the  points  of  fupport  E,  F, 
the  points  of  contaCt  A,  B,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  are  all  in  one  vertical  plane. 

When  this  pofition  of  the  beam  is  disturbed  by  any 
external  force,  there  muft  either  be  a  motion  of  the 
points  A  and  B  round  the  centres  of  fufpenfion  C  and 
D,  or  of  the  props  round  thefe  points  of  Support  E  and 
F,  or  a  Sliding  of  the  ends  of  the  beam  along  the  po~ 
lifhed  planes  GH  and  IK ;  and  in  confequence  of  thefe 
motions  the  centre  of  gravity  G  will  go  out  of  its  place, 
and  the  vertical  line  GN  will  no  longer  pafs  through 
the  point  where  the  directions  of  the  fupports  interfeCt 
each  other.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  rifes  by  this  mo¬ 
tion,  the  body  will  have  a  tendency  to  recover  its  form¬ 
er  pofition,  and  it  will  require  force  to  keep  it  away 
from  it.  In  this  cafe  the  equilibrium  may  be  faid  to 
be  Jlable ,  or  the  body  to  have  Jlability.  But  if  tire  centre 
of  gravity  defeends  when  the  body  is  moved  from  the 
pofition  of  equilibrium,  it  will  tend  to  move  Still  farther ; 
and  fo  far  will  it  be  from  recovering  its  former  pofition, 
that  it  will  now  fall.  This  equilibrium  may  be  called 
a  tottering  equilibrium .  Thefe  accidents  depend  on  the 
Situations  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  ;  and  they 
may  be  determined  by  confidering  the  fubjeCt  geome~ 
trically.  It  does  not  much  mtereft  us  at  prefent ;  it  is 
rarely  that  the  equilibrium  of  fufpenfion  is  tottering,  or 
that  of  props  is  liable.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  beam 
were  fufpended  by  lines  from  the  point  P,  it  would 
have  Stability,  for  it  would  fwing  like  a  pendulum  round 
P,  and  therefore  would  always  tend  towards  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  equilibrium.  The  interfeClion  of  the  lines  off 
fupport  would  Still  be.  at  P,  and  the  vertical  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  in  any  other  Situa¬ 
tion,  would  be  on  that  Side  of  P  towards  which  this 
centre  has  been  moved.  Therefore,  by  the  rules  of 
pendulous  bodies,  intends  to  come  back.  'This  would  be 
more  remarkably  the  cafe  if  the  points  of  fufpenfion  C 
and  D  be  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  point  P  with  the  points 
of  attachment  A  and  B ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  new  point  of 
interfeClion  of  the  lines  of  fupport  would  Shift  to  the 
opposite  fide,  and  be  Still  farther  from  the  vertical  line 
through  the  new  pofition  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  But 
if  the  points  of  fufpenfion  and  of  attachment  are  on  op- 
pofite  lides  of  P,  the.  new  point  of  interfeClion  may  Shift 
to  the  fame  fide  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  vertical  line ;  in  this  cafe  the  equilibrium  is 
tottering.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  too,  that  if  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  fufpenfion  from  the  points  C  and  D  be  Stable, 
the  equilibrium  on  the  props  AE  . and  BF  muft  be  tot¬ 
tering.  It  is  not  neceffary  for  our  prefent  purpofe  to 
engage  more  particularly  in  this  difeuflion. 

It  is  plain  that,  with  refpeCt  to  the  mere  momentary 
equilibrium,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  Support  by 
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threads,  or  prbps,  or  plartes,  and  we  may  fubflitute  the 

>..i— — -v -  one  for  the  other.  We  fhall  find  this  fnbflitution  ex¬ 

tremely  ufeful,  becaufe  we  eafily  conceive  diflindl- no¬ 
tions  of  the  fupport  of  a  body  by  firings. 

Obferve  farther,  that  if  the  whole  figure  be  inverted, 

4md  firings  be  fubflituted  for  prop3,  and  props  for 
firings,  the  equilibrium  will  flill  obtain  :  for  by  com¬ 
paring  fig.  5.  with  fig.  6,  we  fee  that  the  vertical  line 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  will  pafs  through  the  in- 
terfeClion  of  the  two  firings  or  props ;  and  this  is  all 
that  is  neceffary  for  the  equilibrium  :  only  it  mufl  be 
obferved  in  the  fubditution  of  props  for  threads,  and 
of  threads  for*  props,  that  if  it  be  done  without  invert¬ 
ing  the  whole  figure,  a  liable  equilibrium  becomes  a 
tottering  one,  and  vice  verfa . 

Examples.  This  is  a  mod  ufeful  proportion,  efpecially  to  the  un¬ 
lettered  artifan,  and  enables  him  to  make  a  praClical 
ufe  of  problems  which  the  greated  mechanical  geniufes 
have  found  no  eafy  talk  to  folvc.  An  indance  will 
fhow  the  extent  and  utility  of  it.  Suppofe  it  were  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  manfard  or  kirb  rooi  whofe  width  is 
AB  (fig.  7.),  and  confiding  of  the  four  equal  rafters 
AC,  CD,  DE,  EB.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
its  bed  form  is  that  which  will  put  all  the  parts  in  equi- 
librio,  fo  that  no  ties  or  days  may  be  neceffary  for  op- 
pofing  the  unbalanced  thrud  of  any  part  of  it.  Make 
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Or,  drawing  B  y  parallel  to  P  a  Hoof. 

Weight  of  beam  > 

Thrud  at  A  V  arc  proportional  to  « 

Thrud  at  B 

Jt  cannot  be  difputed  that,  if  {Length  alone  be  confi-Tlie  proper 
dered,  the  proper  form  of  a  root  is  that  which  puts  thc^™\°^a 
whole  in  equilibrio,  fo  that  it  would  remain  in  thatw^jc!} 
fliape  although  all  the  joints  were  perfectly  loofe  orthc  whole 
flexible.  If  it  has  any  other  fliape,  additional  ties  or***  tquili* 
braces  are  neceffary  for  preferring  it,  and  the  parts  are^*0, 
unneceffarily  drained.  When  this  equilibrium  is  ob¬ 
tained,  the  rafters  which  compofe  the  roof  are  all  aCling 
on  each  other  in  the  direClion  of  their  lengths ;  and  by 
this  action,  combined  with  their  weights,  they  fudain 
no  drain  but  that  of  compreflion,  the  drain  of  all  others 
that  they  are  the  mod  able  to  refid.  We  may  confider 
them  as  fo  many  inflexible  lines  having  their  weights 
accumulated  in  their  centres  of  gravity.  But  it  will  al¬ 
low  an  eafier  invefligation  of  the  fubjecl,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  weights  to  be  at  the  joints,  equal  to  the  real  verti¬ 
cal  preffures  which  are  exerted  on  thefe  points.  fhefe 
are  very  eafily  computed:  for  it  is  plain,  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  AB  (fig.  9.)  is  to  the  part  of  this  weight 
that  is  fupported  at  B  as  AB  to  AG.  Therefore,  if 
W  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  beam,  the  vertical  pref- 

AG 


a  chain  a  'c  deb  (fig.  8.)  of  four  equal  pieces,  loofely 
conneCled  by  pin-joints,  round  which  the  parts  are  per¬ 
fectly  moveable.  Sufpend  this  from  two  pins  a,  b>  fix¬ 
ed  in  a  horizpntal  line.  This  chain  or  fefloon  will  ar¬ 
range  itfelf  in  fuch  a  form  that  its  parts  are  in  equili¬ 
brio.  Then  we  know  that  if  the  figure  he  inverted,  it 
will  compofe,  the  frame  or  trufs  of  a  kirb-roof  a  y  $  *  b, 
which  is  alfo  in  equilibrio,  the  thrufls  of  the  pieces  ba- 
Jancing  each  other  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  mutual 
pulls  of  the  hanging  fefloon  aedeb  did.  If  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  height  df  to  the  width  a  b  is  not  fuch  as 
pleafes,  let  the  pins  a,  h  be  placed  nearer  or  more  di- 
flant,  till  a  proportion  between  the  width  and  height  is 
obtained  which  pleafes,  and  then  make  the  figure 
ACDEB  fig.  7.  fimilar  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  this 
propofition  will  apply  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  form  of  an  arch  of  a  bridge  ;  but  this  is 
Hot  a  proper  place  for  a  farther  difeufiion. 

We  are  now  able  to  compute  all  the  thrufls  and  other 
preffures  which  are  exerted  by  the  parts  of  a  roof  on 
each  other  and  on  the  walls.  Let  AB  (  g.  9.)  be  a 
beam  (landing  anyhow  obliquely,  and  G  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  ends  of  it  are  dip- 
ported  in  any  directions  AC,  BD,  by  firings .  props, 
or  planes.  Let  thefe  directions  meet  in  the  point  P  of 
the  vertical  line  PG  paffing  through  its  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity.  Through  G  draw  lines  G^,  G  0  parallel  to  PB, 
PA.  Then 

The  weight  of  the  beam  f  PG 

The  preffure  or  thrufl  at  A  are  proportional  to  <  P  a 
The  preffure  at  B  ^  C  P 

For  when 'a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  three  forces, 
thefe  forces  are  proportional  to  the  Tides  oi  a  triangle 
which  have  their  direClions 

In  like  manner,  if  A g  be  drawn  parallel  to  P  b ,  we 
^fball  have 

Weight  of  the  beam  ") 

Thrufl  on  A  ,  proportional  to 

"Thrufl  on  B  j 


fure  at  B  will  be  W  X 


AB 


and  the  vertical  preffure 


and  the  whole  vertical 
/  F 


And  thus  wc 


BG 

at  A  will  be  W  X  -r^.  In  like  manner,  the  prop  BE 

being  confidered  as  another  beam,  and  ,  as  its  centre  of 
gravity  and  w  as  its  weight,  a  part  of  this  weight,  equal 
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to  nv  X“jjp,  is  fupported  at  B, 
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preffure  at  B  is  W  X  -f-  w  ✓x 

greatly  fimplify  the  conflmClion  of  the  mutual  thrufls 
of  roof  frames.  We  need  hardly  obferve,  that  although 
thefe  preffures  by  which  the  parts  of  a  frame  fupport 
each  other  in  oppofition  to  the  vertical  aClion  of  gravi¬ 
ty,  are  always  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  pieces, 
they  may  be  refolved  into  preffures  aCting  in  any  other 
direClion  which  may  engage  our  attention. 

All  that  we  propofe  to  deliver  on  this  fubjeft  at 
prefent  may  be  included  in  the  following  propofition. 

Let  ABCDE  (fig.  10.)  be  an  affemblage  of  rafters 
in  a  vertical  plane,  refling  on  two  fixed  points  A  and 
E  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  perfeClly  moveable  round  all 
the  joints  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  and  let  it  be  fuppofed  to  be 
in  equilibrio,  and  let  11s  invelligate  what  adjullment  of 
the  different  circumftances  of  weight  and  inclination  of 
i^  different  parts  is  neceffary  for  producing  this  equili¬ 
brium. 

Let  F,  G,  H,  I,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
diffeient  rafters,  and  let  thefe  letters  exprefsthe  weights 
of  each.  Then  (by  what  has  been  faid  above)  the  weight 

AF 

which  preffes  B  direCtly  downwards  is  Fxab  + Gx 

CG 
BC 

H  X  Qp)-?  and  that  on  D  is  H  X 

Let  Abcd-E  be  the  figure 
the  manner  already  deferibed. 

•  a  thread  faflened  at  A  and  E, 


BG 

The  weight  on  C  is  in  like  manner  G  X  + 


CH 

CD  +  1  X 
ABCDE 


El 

de; 

inverted, 


It  may  be  conceived  as 
and  loaded  at  b}  c ,  and 
d 
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cl  with  the  weights  which  are  realty  prefling  cn  B,  C,  caufe  c  m 
and  D.  It  will  arrange  itfelf  into  fuch  a  form  that  all 
will  be  in  equilibrio.  We  may  difcover  this  form  by 
means  of  this  fingle  confideration,  that  any  part  be  of 
the  thread  is  equally  flretched  throughout  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  length.  Let  us  therefore  inveftigate  the 
proportion  between  the  weight  •’  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  pulling  the  point  b  in  the  vertical  direction  b  &  to  the 
weight  «f,  which  is  pulling  down  the  point  d  irr  a  fimilar 
manner.  It  is  evident,  that  fince  AE  is  a  horizontal 
line,  and  the  figures  \  bcdY*  and  ABCDE  equal  aiul 
fimilar,  the  lines  B  b,  C  r,  D  d,  are  vertical.  Take  bf 
to  reprefent  the  weight  hanging  at  b .  By  ftretchmg 
the  threads  b  A  and^  c  it  is  fet  in  oppolition  to  the  con¬ 
tractile  powers  of  the  threads,  acting  in  the  directions 
b  A  and  b  c,  and  it  is  in  immediate  equilibrio  with  the 
equivalent  of  thefe  two  contractile  forces.  Therefore 
make  b g  equal  to  b /,  and  make  it  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  hb  ig .  It  is  evident  that  b  h,  bt ,  are  the 
forces  exerted  by  the  threads  b  A,  b  r*.  Then,  feeing 
that  the  thread  b  c  is  equally  flretched  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  make  c  k  equal  to  b  ;  ;  c  k  is  the  contraCtile  force 
which  is  excited  at  .  by  the  weight  which  is  hanging 
there.  Draw  k  l  parallel  to  c  d,  and  lm  parallel  to  be . 

The  force  le  is  the  equivalent  of  the  contraCtile  forces 
c  k,  cm,  and  is  therefore  equal  and  oppolite  to  the  force 
of  gravity  aCting  at  C.  In  like  manner,  make  d nz=.c  m , 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  ndpo,  having  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  o  d  for  its  diagonal.  Then  dn  and  Up  are  the 
contraCtile  forces  excited  at  d ,  and  the  weight  hanging 
there  mufl  be  equal  to  o  d. 

Therefore,  the  load  at  b  is  to  the  load  at  d  as  bg  to 
do  Tut  we  have  feen  that  the  oomprefliug  forces  at 
B,  C,  D  may  be  fubflituted  for  the  extending  forces  at 
b,c>(L  Therefore  the  weights  at  B,  C,  D  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  compreflions,  are  equal  to  the  weights  at  b9c,d9 
which  produce  the  extenfions.  Therefore  bg  :•  do  r= 

AF  ^  CG  TT  CH  El 

E  xaF+ Gxbc  :Hxcd  +  IxnE' 

Let  us  enquire  what  relation  there  is  between  this- 
proportion  ot  the  ioads  upon  the  joints  at  B  and  D,  and 
the  angles  which  the  rafters  make  at  thefe  joints  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  horizon  or  the  plumb  lines. 

Produce  A  B  till  it  cut  the  vertical  Ce  in  Qj  draw  BR 
parallel  to  CD,  and  BS  parallel  to  DE.  The  iimilarity 
of  the  figures  ABCDE  and  A  be  d E,  and  the  finii- 
larity  of  their  poiition  with  refpeCl  to  the  horizontal 
and  plumb  lines,  (how,  without  any  further  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  triangles  QCB  and  g  b  i  are  fimilar,  and 
that  Q/>  :  BC  =  g  i :  i  h  =  h  b  :  /  b.  Therefore  QB 
is  to  BC  as  the  contraCtile  force  exerted  by  the  thread 
A  l  to  that  exerted  by  be;  and  therefore  QB  is  to  BC 
as  the  compreflion  of  BA  to  the  comprefiion  on  BC 
(a).  Then,* becaufe  bi  is  equal  to  ck ,  and  the  triangles 
CBR  and  e  kl  are  fimilar,  CB  :  BR  =  c  k  :  k  /,  ;= 
m,  and  CB  is  to  BR  as  the  comprefiion  on  CB 
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driy  we  have  BR  to  BS  as  the  comprefiion 
ori  DC  to  the  compreflion  on  DE.  Alfo  BR  :  RS  = 
n  d :  d  o ,  that  is,  as  the  comprefiion  on  DC  to  the  load 
on  D.  Finally,  combining  all  thefe  ratios 
QC:C1)  =gb:bi,  = gb:kc 

C B  :  B  R  =  k  c  :  k  /,  k  c  :  dn 

BR  :  BS  “  nd:no  —  dn;  n  o 
BS  :  RS  z=  n  o  ;  d o  =  n  o  :  d oy  we  have  finally 
QC  :  RS  =  g  b:  o  d  =  Load  at  B  :  Load  at  D. 
Now 

QC  :  BC  =  /,  QBC  :/,  BQC,  =  /,  ABC  : /,  AB  b 
BC  :  BR  =  f,  BRC  :  /,  BCR,  =s  /CD  d :/,  b  BC 
BR  :  RS  =/,  BSR  :>,  RBS  =  /,  d DE  :f  CDE  * 
Therefore 

QC:  RS  =/,  ABC./,  CD,/. /,  J  DE:/,CDE./,  AB 
J\b  BC. 

Or 

/  ABC  /,  CDE 

QC  :  RS  _  ^  AB  b  b  '•/,  (/DC.  A  (/DE' 

That  is,  the  loads  on  the  different  joints  are  as  the 


Roof. 


c  / 


to  the  comprefiion  on  CD.  And,  in  like  manner,  be- 


fines  of  the  angles  at  thefe  joints  dire&ly,  and  as  the 
products  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  which  the  rafters 
make  with  the  plumb-lines  inverfely. 

Or,  the  loads  are  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  the 
joints  dire&ly,  and  as  the  produ&s  of  the  cofines  of 
the  elevations  of  the  rafters  jointly.  1 

Or,  the  loads  at  the  joints  are  as  the  fines  of  the 
angles  at  the  joints,  and  as  the  products  of  the  fe- 
cants  of  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly  :  for  the  fe-> 
cants  of  angles  are  inverfely  as  the  cofines. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  BT.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  this  be  confidered  as  the  radius  of  a  circle,  the 
lines  BQj  BC,  BR,  B  S  are  the  fecants  of  the  angles 
which  thefe  lines  make  with  the  horizon.  And  they 
are  alfo  as  the  thrufls  of  thofe  rafters  to  which  they 
are  parallel.’  Therefore,  the  thruft  which  any  rafter 
makes  in  its  own  direction  is  as  the  fecant  oF  its  ele¬ 
vation. 

The  horizontal  thrufl;  is  the  fame  at  all  the  angles. 

For  i  i  k*)  —  m  “  '  ~  n  =  p  7'herefore  both 
walls  are  equally  prefied  out  by  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

We  can  find  its  quantity  by  comparing  it  with  the 
load  on  one  of  the  joints  : 

Thus,  QC  :  CB  =/,  ABC  :/,  AB  b  * 

BC  :  BT  =  Rad.  :/,  BCT,  =  Rad.  :  /  CB  b 
Therefore, QC :  BT  =  Rad.  X/,  ABC  : /,  b  BA X/,  bBC 
It  de'ferves  remark,  that  the  lengths  of  the  beams 
do  not  affeCl  either  the  proportion  of  the  load  at 
the  different  joints,  nor  the  pofition  of  the 
This  depends  merely  on  the  weights  at  the  angles. 4  (  ^ 

If  a  change  of  length  afFe&s  the  weight,  this  indeed  at  ° 
afFe&s  the  form  alfo;  and  this  is  generally  the  cafe,  angles 
For  it  feldom  happens,  indeed  it  never  fhould  happen, 
that  the  weight  on  rafters  of  longer  bearing  are  not 
greater.  The  covering  alone  increafes  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  rafter. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  weights  at  B,  C,  and  D  - 

are 


he  length 
-1  the 
rafters,  he? ms  de*  1 
t ends  on 


(a)  This  proportion  might  have  been  fhown  dire&ly  without  any  ufe  of  the  inverted  figure  or  confideration 
of  co ntradtile  forces ;  but  this  fubftitution  gives  diltin&  notions  of  the  mode  of  acting  even  to  perfons  not 
n  uch  converfant  in  fuch  difquifitions ;  and  we  with  to  make  it  familiar  to  the  mind,  bf  caute  it  gives  an  eafy 
fclurion  of  the  mod  complicated  problems,  and  furnilhes  the  practical  carpenter,  who  has  little  fcience,  with 
foiutions  of  the  mod  dihicult  cafes  by  experiment.  A  fedoon,  as  we  called  it,  may  eadly  be  made;  and- 
w.e  are  certain,  that, the  forms  into  which  it  will  arrange  itfelf  are  models  of  perfett  framej. 
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’Roof  are  given,  as  alfo  the  pofition  of  any  two  of  the  lines, 
the  poiition  of  all  the  reft  is  determined. 

If  the  horizontal  diftances  between  the  angles  are 
all  equal,  the  forces  on  the  different  angles  are  pro* 
portional  to  the  verticals  drawn  on  the  lines  through 
thefe  angles  from  the  adjoining  angle,  and  the  thrnfts 
from  the  adjoining  angles  are  as  the  lines  which  connect 
them. 

If  the  rafters  themfelves  are  of  equal  lengths, 
the  weights  at  the  different  angles  are  as  thefe  ver¬ 
ticals  and  as  the  fecants  of  the  elevation  of  the  rafters 

jointly- 

This  propofition  is  very  fruitful  in  its  practical  con¬ 
fluences.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  it  contains  the 
whole  theory  of  the  conftru&ion  of  arches  ;  for  each 
ftone  of  an  arch  may  be  confiaered  as  one  of  the  rafters 
of  this  piece  of  carpentry,  fince  all  is  kept  up  by  its 
mere  equilibrium.  We  may  have  an  opportunity  in 
fome  future  article  of  exhibiting  fome  very  elegant  and 
fimple  folutions  of  the  molt  difficult  cafes  of  this  im¬ 
portant  problem  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  make  ufe 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  roofs. 

We  mentioned  by  the  bye  a  problem  which  is  not 
unfrequent  in  practice,  to  determine  the  belt  form  of 
ofakirb-  a  kirb-roof.  Mr  Couplet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
-roof.  Paris  has  given  a  folution  of  it  in  an  elaborate  memoir 
in  1726,  occupying  feveral  lemmas  and  theorems. 

Let  AE  (fig.  II.)  be  the  width,  and  CF  the  height; 
it  is  required  to  conftnnft  a  roof  ABCDE  whofe  raf¬ 
ters  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  are  all  equal,  and  which  fhall 
be  in  equilibrio* 

Draw  CE,  and  bife&  it  perpendicularly  in  H  by  the 
line  DHG,  cutting  the  horizontal  line  AE  in  G.  A- 
bout  the  centre  G,  with  the  diftance  GE,  deferibe  the 
circle  EDC.  It  muft  pafs  through  C,  becaufe  CH  is 
equal  to  HE  and  .the  angles  at  H  are  equal.  Draw 
HK  parallel  to  FE,  cutting  the  circumference  in  K. 
Draw  CK,  cutting  GH  .in  D.  Join  CD,  ED  ;  thefe 
lines  are  the  rafters  of  half  of  the  roof  required. 

We  prove  this  by  fhowing,  that  the  loads  in  the 
-angles  C  and  D  are  equal.  For  this  is  the  proportion 
which  refults  from  the  equality  of  the  rafters,  and  the 
extent  of  furface  of  the  uniform  roofing  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  fupport.  Therefore  produce  ED  till  it 
meet  the  vertical  FC  in  N  ;  and  having  made  the  fide 
CBA  fimilar  to  CDE,  complete  the  parallelogram 
BCDP,  and  draw  DB,  which  will  bifedl  CP  in  R, 
as  the  horizontal  line  K  H,  bife£ts  CF  in  Draw 
KF,  which  is  evidently  parallel  to  DP.  Make  CS  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CF,  and  equal  to  FG;  and  about  S,  with 
the  radius  SF,  deferibe  the  circle  FKW.  It  muft  pafs 
through  K,  becaufe  SF  is  equal  to  C  G,  and  C  Qj= 
QF.  Draw  W  K,  W  S,  and  produce  B  C,  cutting 
ND  in  O. 

*  The  angle  WKF  at  the  circumference  is  one-half  of 
£he  angle  W  S  F  at  the  centre,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
WSC,  or  CGF.  It  is  therefore  double  of  the  angle 
CEF  or  ECS.  Puit  ECS  is  equal  to  ECD  and  DCS, 
and  ECD  is  one-half  of  NDC,  and  DCS  is  one-half 
,of  DCO,  or  C  DP.  Therefore  the  angle  W  K  F  is 
.equal  to  NDP,  and  WK  is  parallel  to  ND,  and  CF  is 
to  CW  as  CP  to  CN;  and  CN  is  equal  to  CP.  But 
it  has  been  fhown  above,  that  C  N  and  C  P  are  as  the 
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loads  upon  D  and  C.  Thefe  are  therefore  equal,  and 
tile  frame  ABCDE  is  in  equilibrio. 

A  comparifon  of  this  folution  with  that  of  Mr  Coup¬ 
let  will  ftiow  its  great  advantage  in  refpe<ft  of  fimplicity 
and  perfpicuity.  And  the  intelligent  reader  can  eafily 
adapt  the  conltruclion  to  any  proportion  between  the 
rafters  A  B  and  B  C,  which  other  ciicumftances,  fuch 
as  garret-room,  &c.  may  render  convenient.  The  con- 
ftruaion  muft  be  fuch  that  NC  may  be  to  CP  as  CD  to 
CD-fDE. 

~  .  Whatever  proportion  of  AB  to  BC  is 
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affumed,  the  point  D'  will  be  found  in  the  circumference 
of  a  femicircle  H'  D'  Z>',  whofe  centre  is  in  the  line  CE, 
and  having  AB:BCrCH':  HE,  n  c  h* :  h>  E. — 

The  reft  of  the  conftru&ion  is  fimple. 

In  buildings  which  are  roofed  with  fiate,  tyle,  or 
ffiingles,  the  circumftance  which  is  moft  likely  to  limit 
the  conftru£tion  is  the  Hope  of  the  upper  rakers  C  B, 

CD.  1  his  muft  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  rain,  and  the  ftripping  by  the  winds.  The  only 
circumftance  left  in  our  choice  in  this  cafe  is  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  rafters  AB  and  BC.  Nothing  is  eafier 
than  making  NC  to  CP  in  any  delired  proportion  when 
the  angle  BCD  is  given.  v  3r 

We  need  not  repeat  that  it  is  always  a  definable  thing The  truft 
to  form  a  trufs  for  a  roof  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  lhall  £ould  al5 
be  in  equilibrio.  When  this  is  done,  the  whole  force  of  ways  hi ' 
the  ftruts  and  braces  which  are  added  to  it  is  employed  in  equili- 
in  preferving  this  form,  and  no  part  is  expended  in  un-b  icu 
neceffary  (trains.  For  we  muft  now  obferve,  that  the 
equilibrium  of  which  we  have  been  treating  is  always 
of  that  kind  which  we  called  the  tottering,  and  the  roof 
requires  (lays,  braces,  or  hanging  timbers,  to  give  it 
ftiffnefs,  or  keep  it  in  (hape.  We  have  alfo  faid  enough 
to  enable  any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  moft  elemen¬ 
tary  geometry  and  mechanics,  to  compute  the  tranfverfe 
(trains  and  the  thrufts  to  which  the  component  parts  of 
all  roofs  are  expofed.  3 a 

It  only  remains  now  to  (how  the  general  maxims  byGeiffraI 
which  all  roofs  muft  he  conftru&ed,  and  the  circum-”^j*^*^y 
ftances  which  determine  their  excellence.  In  doing  this  roof?  muft 
we  (hall  be  exceedingly  brief,  and  almoft  content  our-i  e  conftruo 
felves  with  exhibiting  the  principal  forms,  of  which  theted* 
endlefs  variety  of  roofs  are  only  (light  modifications. — 

We  (hall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  account  of 
fueh  roofs  as  receive  part  of  their  fupport  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  walls,  but  confine  ourfelves  to  the  more  difficult 
problem  of  throwing  a  roof  over  a  wide  building,  with¬ 
out  any  intermediate  fupport  ;  becaufe  when  fuch  roofs 
are  conftm&ed  in  the  bell  manner,  that  is,  deriving  the 
greatell  poffible  (Length  from  the  materials  employed, 
the  bed  conftru<ftion  of  the  others  is  neceffarily  inclu¬ 
ded.  For  all  fuch  roofs  as  reft  on  the  middle  walls  are 
roofs  of  fmaller  bearing.  The  only  exception  deferving 
notice  is  the  roofs  of  churches,  which  have  aides  fepa- 
rated  from  the  nave  by  columns.  The  roof  muft  rife 
on  thefe.  But  if  it  is  of  an  arched  form  internally, 
the  horizontal  thrufts  muft  be  nicely  balanced,  that  they 
may  not  pufh  the  columns  afide.  ^ 

The  fimpleft  notion  of  a  roof-frame  is,  that  it  con-Simp!eft 
fids  of  two  rafters  A  B  and  B  C  (fig.  12.),  meeting  innotLotl  8 
the  ridge  B.  roofl 

Even  this  fimple  form  is  fufceptible  of  better  and 

worfc 
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Roof,  worfe.  We  have  already  feen,  that  when  the  weight 
of  a  fquare  yard  of  covering  is  given,  n  fteeper  roof 
requires  Wronger  rafters,  and  that  when  the  fcantling  of 
the  timbers  is  alio  given,  the  relative  flrength  of  a  rafter 
is  inverfely  as  its  length.  But  there  is  now  another  cir* 
a  ?.*  cumltaiice  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  viz.  the  fupport 
c/raftm*  which  one  rafter  leg  gives  to  the  other.  The  bed  form 
of  a  rafter  will  therefore  be  that  in  which  the  relative 
flrength  of  the  legs,  and  their  mutual  fupport,  give  the 
greatefl  product.  Mr  Muller,  in  his  Military  Engineer t 
gives  a  determination  of  the  befl  pitch  of  a  roof,  which 
has  conliderable  ingenuity,  and  has  been  copied  into 
many  books  of  military  education  both  in  this  ifland 
and  on  the  continent.  Defcribe  on  the  width  A  C, 
fig.  13.  the  femicircle  AFC,  and  bifed  it  by  the  radius 
V  D.  Produce  the  rafter  A  B  to  the  circumference 
in  E,  join  EC,  and  draw  the  perpendicular  E  G. — 

Now  A  B  :  AD=AC  :  A  E,  and  A  E  =  A-P- A  C, 

A.  B 

and  AE  is  inverfely  as  AB,  and  may  therefore  repre^ 
fent  its  flrength  in  relation  to  the  weight  actually  lying 
on  it.  Alfo  the  fupport  which  CB  gives  to  AB  is  as 
CE,  becaufe  CE  is  perpendicular  to  AB.  Therefore 
the  form  which  renders  AExECa  maximum  feems 
to  be  that  which  has  the  great  eft  ftrcnpth.  But  A  C  : 

AF  EC 

A  Er=E  C  :  E  G,  and  E  G~ — ~KQ — * an<^  ^8t^ere‘ 

fore  proportional  to  AE.EC.  Now  E  G  is  a  maximum 
when  B  is  in  F,  and  a  fquare  pitch  is  in  this  refped 
the  ftrongeft.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  con- 
flrudion  is  deduced  from  juft  principles.  There  is  an¬ 
other  ftrain  to  which  the  leg  A  B  is  expofed,  which  is 
not  taken  into  the  account.  Thisarifes  from  the  curva¬ 
ture  which  it  unavoidably  acquires  by  the  tranfverfe 
preffure  of  its  load.  In  this  ftate  it  is  preffed  in  its 
own  diredion  by  the  abutment  and  load  of  the  other 
leg.  The  relation  between  this  ftrain  and  the  refiftance 
of  the  piece  is  not  very  diftindly  known.  Euler  has 
given  a  diflertation  on  this  fubjed  (which  is  of  great 
importance,  becaufc  it  affeds  pofts  and  pillars  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  a  poll  often  feet 
long  and  fix  inches  fquare  will  bear  with  great  fafety  a 
weight  which  would  crufh  a  poft  of  the  fame  fcantling 
and  20  feet  long  in  a  minute)  ;  but  liis  determination 
has  not  been  acquiefced  in  by  the  firft  mathematicians. 
Nowit  is  in  relation  to  thefe  two  drains  that  the  flrength 
of  the  rafter  fhould  be  adjufted.  The  finenefs  of  the 
fupport  given  by  the  other  leg  is  of  no  confeqtience,  if 
its  own  flrength  is  inferior  to  the  ftrain.  The  force 
which  tends  to  crufh  the  leg  A  B,  by  comprefling  it  in 
its  curved  ftate,  is  to  its  weight  as  A  B  to  B  D,  as  is 
eafily  feen  by  the  compofition  of  forces;  and  its  incurva¬ 
tion  by  this  force  has  a  relation  to  it,  which  is  of  intri¬ 
cate  determination.  It  is  contained  in  the  properties 
demonftrated  by  Bernoulli  of  the  elaftic  curve.  This 
determination  alfo  includes  the  relation  between  the  cur¬ 
vature  and  the  length  of  the  piece.  But  the  whole  of 
this  feemingly  Ample  problem  is  of  much  more  difficult 
invefligation  than  Mr  Muller  was  aware  of;  and  his 
rules  for  the  pitch  of  a  roof,  and  for  the  fally  of  a  dock 
gate,  which  depends  on  the  fame  principles,  are  of  no 
value.  He  is,  however,  the  firft  author  who  attempted 
to  folve  either  of  thefe  problems  on  mechanical  princi¬ 
ples  fufceptible  of  precife  reafoning.  Belidor’s  folu- 
tions,  in  his  Architefture  Hydraulique ,  are  below  notice. 
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Reafons  of  economy  have  made  carpenters  prefer 
a  low  pitch  ;  and  although  this  does  diminifh  the  fup¬ 
port  given  by  the  oppofite  leg  fatter  than  it  increafes 
the  relative  flrength  of  the  other,  this  is  not  of  mate¬ 
rial  confequence,  becaufe  the  flrength  remaining  in  the 
oppofite  leg  is  ftill  very  great  ;  for  the  fupporting  leg 
is  ading  againft  compreffion,  in  which  cafe  it  is  vaftly 
ftronger  than  the  fupported  leg  ading  againft  a  tranf¬ 
verfe  ftrain. 

But  a  roof  of  this  fimplicity  will  not  do  in  mod  cafes.  Thruft  oix 
There  is  no  notice  taken  in  its  conftrudion  of  the  thruft  v/alb, 

which  it  exerts  on  the  walls.  Now  this  is  the  ftrain 
which  is  the  mod  hazardous  of  all.  Our  ordinary  walls, 
inftead  of  being  able  to  refill  any  confiderable  drain 
preffing  them  outwards,  require,  in  general,  fome  ties 
to  keep  them  on  foot.  When  a  perfon  thinks  of  the 
thiimefs  and  height  of  the  walls  of  even  a  ftrong  lioufc, 
lie  will  be  furprifed  that  they  are  not  blown  down  by 
any  ftrong  puff  of  wind.  A  wall  of  three  feet  thick, 
and  60  feet  high,  could  not  with  (land  a  wind  blowing 
at  the  rate  of  30  feet  per  fecond  (in  which  cafe  it  ads 
with  a  force  confiderably  exceeding  two  pounds  on  every 
fquare  foot),  if  it  were  not  ftiffened  by  crofs  walls,  joifts, 
and  roof,  which  ail  help  to  tie  the  different  parts  of  the 
building  together.  ^ 

A  carpenter  is  therefore  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  How  avoid* 
xevery  horizontal  thruft,  or  to  oppofe  them  by  other ecl* 
forces.  And  this  introduces  another  effential  part  into 
the  conftrudion  of  a  roof,  namely  the  tie  or  beam  A  C, 

(fig.  14.),  laid  from  wall  to  wall,  binding  the  feet  A 
find  C  of  the  rafters  together.  This  is  the  foie  office  of 
the  beam ;  and  it  fhould  be  confidered  in  no  other  light 
thatrasa  firing  to  prevent  the  roof  from  puffing  out  the 
walls.  It  is  indeed  ufed  for  carrying  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartments  under  it ;  and  it  is  even  made  to  fupport  a 
flooring.  But,  confidered  as  making  part  of  a  roof,  it 
is  merely  a  firing  ;  and  the  ftrain  which  it  with  Hands 
tends  to  tear  its  parts  afunder.  It  therefore  a6ls  with 
its  whole  abfolute  force,  and  a  very  fmall  fcantling  would 
fuffice  if  we  could  contrive  to  fallen  it  firmly  enough  to 
the  foot  of  the  rafter.  If  it  is  of  oak,  we  may  fafely 
fubjed  it  to  a  ftrain  of  three  tons  for  every  fquare  inch 
of  its  fedion.  And  fir  will  fafely  bear  a  ftrain  of  two 
tons  for  every  fquare  inch.  But  we  are  obliged  to  give 
the  tie-beam  much  larger  dimenfions,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  conned  it  with  the  foot  of  the  rafter  by  a  mor- 
tife  and  tenon.  Iron  flraps  are  alfo  frequently  added. 

By  attending  to  this  office  of  the  tie-beam,  the  judici¬ 
ous  carpenter  is  direded  to  the  proper  form  of  the  mor- 
tife  and  tenon  and  of  the  ftrap.  We  ffiall  eonfider  both 
of  thefe  in  a  proper  place,  after  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  flrains  at  the  joints  of  a  roof. 

Thefe  .large  dimenfions  of  the  tie-beam  allow  us  to 
load  it  with  the  ceilings  without  any  rifle,  and  even  to 
lay  floors  on  it  with  moderation  and  caution.  But 
when  it  has  a  great  bearing  or  fpan,  it  is  very  apt  to 
bend  downwards  in  the  middle,  or,  as  the  workmen  term 
it,  to  fway  or  fwag  ;  and  it  requires  a  fupport.  The 
queftion  is,  where  to  find  this  fupport  ?  What  fixed 
points  can  we  find  with  which  to  conned  the  middle  of 
the  tie-beam  ?  Some  ingenious  carpenter  thought  of 
fufp ending  it  from  the  ridge  by  a  piece  of  timber  B  D 
(fig.  15.),  called  by  our  carpenters  the  k'tngpojh  It 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  great  ingenuity 
in  this  thought.  It  was  alfo  perfedlv  juft.  For  the 
weight  of  the  rafters  BA,  BC  tends  to  make  them  fly 
3  O  out 
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out  at  the  foot.  Tins  is  prevented  by  the  tie-beam,  and  with  two  (loping  fides.  They  are  fometimes  formed 


Roof, 


this  excites  a  preflure,  by  which  they  tend  to  comprefs 
each  other.  Suppofe  them  without  weight,  and  that  a 
great  weight  fs  laid  on  the  ridge  B.  This  can  be  fup- 
ported  only  by  the  butting  of  the  rafters  in’  their  own 
directions  A  B  and  O  B,  and  the  weight  tends  to  com- 
prefs  them  in  the  oppolite  directions,  and,  through  their 
intervention,  to  dretch  the  tie-beam.  If  neither  the 
rafters  can  be  comprefled,  nor  the  tie-beam  ftretched,  it 
is  plain  that  the  triangle  ABC  mud  retain  its  fhape, 
and  that  B  becomes  a  fixed  point,  very  proper  to  be 
ufed  as  a  point  of  fufpenfion.  To  this  point,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  tie-beam  fufpended  by  means  of  the  king- 
pod.  A  common  fpe&ator,  unacquainted  with  carpen¬ 
try,  views  it  very  differently,  and  the  tie-beam  appears 
to  him  to  carry  the  roof.  The  king-pod  appears  a  pil¬ 
lar  reding  on  the  beam,  whereas  it  is  really  a  firing  ;  and 
an  iron-rod  of  one-fixteenth  of  the  fize  would  have  done 
jud  as  well.  The  king-pod  is  fometimes  mortifed  into 
the  tie-beam,  and  pins  put  through  the  joint,  which 
gives  it  more  the  look  of  a  pillar  with  the  roof  reding 
on  it.  This  does  well  enough  in  many  cafes.  But  the 


with  a  double  Hope,  and  are  called  klrb  or  manfarde  ' 
roofs.  They  fometimes  have  a  valley  in  the  middle, 
and  are  then  called  M  roofs.  Such  roofs  require  ano¬ 
ther  piece  which  may  be  called  the  trufs  beam  becaufe 
all  fuch  frames  are  called  t ruffes,  probably  from  the 
French  word  trouffe ,  becaufe  fuch  roofs  are  like  por¬ 
tions  of  plain  roofs,  trouffes  or  fhortened. 

A  flat-topped  roof  is  thus  condru&ed.  Suppofe 
the  three  rafters  AB,  BC,  CD  (fig.  iS.)  of  which  AB 
and  CD  are  equal,  and  BC  horizontal.  It  is  plain 
that  they  will  be  in  equilibrio,  and  the  roof  have  no 
tendency  to  go  to  either  fide.  The  tie-beam  AD 
withdands  the  horizontal  thruds  of  the  whole  frame, 
and  the  two  rafters  AB  and  CD  are  each  prefled  in 
their  own  diredlions  in  confequence  of  their  butting 
with  the  middle  rafter  or  trufs-beam  BC.  It  lies  be¬ 
tween  them  like  the  keyflone  of  an  arch.  They  lean 
towards  it,  and  it  reds  on  them.  The  preflure 
which  the  trufs-beam  and  its  load  excites  on  the 
two  rafters  is  the  very  fame  as  if  the  rafters  were  pro¬ 
duced  till  they  meet  in  G,  and  a  weight  were  laid  on 
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bed  method  is  to  conned  them  by  an  iron  ftrap,  like  a  thefe  equal  to  tbatof  BC  and^its  Wd^  Jf  therefore 
ftirrup,  which  is  bolted  at  its  upper  ends  into  the 
king-pod,  and  pafles  round  the  tie-beam.  In  this  way 
a  fpace  is  commonly  left  between  the  end  of  the  king- 
pod  and  the  upper  fide  of  the  tie-beam.  Here  the 
beam  plainly  appears  hanging  in  the  dirrup  ;  and  this 
method  allows  us  to  reftore  the  beam  to  an  exad  level, 
when  it  has  funk  by  the  unavoidable  comprefiion  or 
other  yielding  of  the  parts.  The  holes  in  the  Tides  of 
the  iron  ilrap  are  made  oblong  indead  of  round ;  and 
the  bolt  which  is  drawn  through  all  is  made  to  taper 
on  the  under  fide ;  fo  that  driving  it  farther  draws  the 
tie-beam  upwards.  A  notion  of  this  may-  be  formed 
by  looking  at  fig.  16.  which  is  a  fe&ion  of  the  pod 
and  beam. 

It  requires  confiderahle  attention,  however,  to  make 
this  fufpenfion  of  the  tie-beam  fufhcieritly  firm.  The 
top  of  the  king-pod  is  cut  into  the  form  of  the  arch- 
ftone  of  a  bridge,  and  the  heads  of  the  rafters  are  firm¬ 
ly  mortifed  into  this  proje&ing  part.  Thefe  projec¬ 
tions  are  called  joggles,  and  are  formed  by  working 
the  king-pod  out  of  a  much  larger  piece  of  timber,  and 
cutting  off  the  unneceflary  wood  from  the  two  fides ; 
and,  led  all  this  fhould  not  be  fufficient,  it  is  ufual 
in  great  works  to  add  an  iron-plate  or  drap  of  three 
branches,  which  are  bolted  into  the  heads  of  the  king- 
pod  and  rafters. 

The  rafters,  though  not  fo  long  as  the  beam,  feem  to 
Hand  as  much  in  need  of  fomething  to  prevent  their 
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bending,  for  they  Carry  the  weight  of  the  covering.- 
This  cannot  be  done  by  fufpenfion,  for  we  have  no 
fixed  points  above  them  :  But  we  have  now  got  a  very 
firm  point  of  fupport  at  the  foot  of  the  king-pod.— 
Braces ,  or  /huts,  ED,  FD,  (fig.  17.),  are  put  un¬ 
der  the  middle  of  the  rafters,  where  they  are  (lightly 
mortifed,  and  their  lower  ends  are  firmly  mortifed  into 
joggles  formed  on  the  foot  of  the  king-pod.  As  thefe 
braces  are  very  powerful  in  their  refidance  to  compref- 
fion,  and  the  king-pod  equally  fo  to  refill  extenfion,  the 
points  E  and  F  may  be  considered  as  fixed;  and  the 
rafters  being  thus  reduced  to  half  their  former  length, 
have  now  four  times  their  former  relative  ftrength. 

-  Roofs  do  not  always  confid  of  two  doping  Tides  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  ridge.  They  have  fometimes  a  flat  on  the  top. 


the  trufs-beam  is  of  a  fcantling  fufficient  for  carrying 
its  own  load,  and  withdanding  the  comprefiion  from 
the  two  rafters,  the  roof  will  be  equally  itrong  (while  it 
keeps  its  fhape)  as  the  plain  roof  AGD  furnifhed  with 
king-pod  and  braces.  We  may  conceive  this  ano¬ 
ther  way.  Suppofe  a  plain  roof  AGD,  without  braces, 
to  fupport  the  middle  B  and  C  of  the  rafters.  Then 
let  a  beam  BC  be  put  in  between  the  rafters,  butting 
upon  little  notches  cut  in  the  rafters.  It  is  evident 
that  this  mud  prevent  the  rafters  from  bending  down¬ 
wards,  becaufe  the  points  B  and  C  .  cannot  defeend,  mo¬ 
ving  round  the  centres  A  and  D,  without  fhortening 
the  didance  BC  between  them.  This  cannot  be 
without  comprefiing  the  beam  BC.  It  is  plain  that 
B  C  may  be  wedged  in,  or  wedges  driven  in  between 
its  ends  B  and  C  and  the  notches  .  in  which  it  is 
lodged.  Thefe  wedges  may  be  driven  in  till  they  evert 
force  out  the  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Whenever  this 
happens,  all  .the  mutual  preflure  of  the  heads  of  thefe 
rafters  at  G  is  taken  away,  and  the  parts  GB  and  GC. 
may  be  cut  away,  and  the  roof  ABCD  will  be  as  drong 
as  the  roof  AGD  furnifhed  with  the  king-pod  and 
braces,  becaufe  the  trufs-beam  gives  a  fupport  of  the 
fame  kind  at  B  and  C  as  the  brace  would  have  done. 

But  this  roof  ABCD  would  have  no  firmnefs  of 
fhape.  Any  addition  of  weight  on  one  fide  would  de- 
ftroy  the  equilibrium  at  the  angle,  would  deprefs.  that 
angle,  and  caufe  the  oppofite  one  to  rife.  To  give  it 
ffiffnefs,  it  mud  either  have  ties  or  braces,  or  fome- 
thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  ufual  me¬ 
thod  of  framing  is  to  make  the  heads  of  the  rafters 
butt  on  the  joggles  of  two  fi de-pods  BE  and  CF,  while 
the  trufs-beam,  or  drut  as  it  is  generally  termed  by 
the  carpenters,  is.  mortifed  fquare  into  the  infi.de  ©f 
the  heads.  The  lower  ends  E  and  F  of  the  fide-pofts 
are  conneaed  with  the  tie-beam  either  by  mortifes  or 
flraps. 

This  conftrudion  gives  firmnefs  to  the  frame ;  for 
the  angle  B  cannot  defeend  in  confequence  of  any  ine¬ 
quality  of  preflure,  without  forcing  the  other  angle  C 
to.  life.  This  it  cannot  do,  being  held  down  by  the 
pod  CF.  And  the  fame  condruaion  fortifies  the  tie- 
beam,  which  is  now  fufpended  at  the  points  E  and  F 
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from  the  points  13  and  C,  whofe  firftmefs  we  have  juft 
now  fhown. 

But  although  this  roof  may  be  made  abundantly 
ftrong,  it  is  not  quite  fo  llrong  as  the  plain  roof  AGD 
of  the  fame  fcantling.  The  compreffion  which  BC 
mull  fuftain  in  order  to  give  the  fame  fnpport  to  the 
rafters  at  B  and  C  that  was  given  by  braces  properly 
placed,  is  confiderably  greater  than  the  comprefTion 
of  the  braces.  And  this  ftrain  is  an  addition  to  the 
tranfverfe  ftrain  which  BC  gets  from  its  own  load. 
Alfo  this  form  neceffarily  expofes  the  tie-beam  to  crofs 
ftrains.  If  BE  is  mortifed  into  the  tie-beam,  then  the 
ftrain  which  tends  to  deprefs  the  angle  ABC  preffes 
on  the  tie-beam  at  E  tranfverfely,  while  a  contrary 
ftrain  a6ls  on  F,  pulling  it  upwards.  Thefe  ftrains 
however  are  fmall ;  and  this  conftrudlion  is  frequently 
ufed,  being  fufceptible  of  fufficient  llrength,  without 
much  increafe  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  timbers  ;  and 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  giving  free  room  in  the 
garrets.  Were  it  not  for  this,  there  is  a  much  more  per- 
fe£l  form  reprefented  in  fig.  19.  Here  the  two  polls 
BE,  CF  are  united  below.  AH  tranfverfe  adlion  on 
the  tie-beam  is  now  entirely  removed.  We  are  almoft 
difpofed  to  fay  that  this  is  the  llrongeft  roof  of  the 
fame  width  and  Hope:  for  if  the  iron  ftrap  which 
connects  the  pieces  BE,  CF  with  the  tie-beam  have 
a  large  bolt  G  through  it,  confining  it  to  one  point  of 
the  beam,  there  are  five  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  G,  which 
cannot  change  their  places,  and  there  is  110  tranfverfe 
ftrain  in  any  of  the  connections. 

When  the  dimenfions  of  the  building  are  very  great, 
fo  that  the  pieces  A13,  BC,  CD,  would  be  thought 
too  weak  for  withftanding  the  crofs  ftrains,  braces  may 
be  added  as  is  expreffed  in  fig.  1 8.  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  reader  will  obferve  that  it  is  not  meant  to  leave 
the  top.  flat  externally  :  it  mu  ft  be  raifed  a  little  in  the 
middle  to  {hoot  off  the  rain.  But  this  mull  not  be 
done  by  incurvating  the  beam  BC.  This  would  foon 
be  crufhed,  and  fpring  upwards.  7  he  Hopes  mull  be 
given  by  pieces  of  timber  added’ above  the  ftrutting 
beam. 

And  thus  we  have  completed  a  frame  of  a  roof.  It 
confills  of  thefe  principal  members  :  The  rafters,  which 
are  immediately  loaded  with  the  covering;  the  tie-beam, 
which  withftands  the  horizontal  thrult  by  which  the- 
roof  tends  to  fiy  out  below  and  pulh  out  the  walls  ; 
the  king-polls,  which  hang  from  fixed  points  and  ferve 
to  uphold  the  tie-beam,  and  alfo  to  afford  other  fixed 
points  on  which  we  may  rell  the  braces  which  fupport 
the  middle  of  the  rafters  ;  and  lallly  the  trufs  or  ftrut- 
ting-beam,  which  ferves  to  give  mutual  abutment  to 
the  different  parts  which  are  at  a  dillance  from  each 
other.  The  rafters,  braces,  and  truffes  are  expofed  to 
comprefiien,  and  mull  therefore  have  not  only  cohefidn 
but  lliffnefs.  For  if  they  bend,  the  prodigious  com- 
preffions  to  which  they  are  fubjeCled  would  quickly 
crufli  them  in  this  bended  Hate.  The  tie-beams  and 
king-polls,  if  performing  no  other  office  but  fupport - 
ing  the  roof,  do  not  require  lliffnefs,  and  their  places 
might  be  fupplied  by  ropes,  or  by  rods  of  iron  of 
one-tenth  part  of  the  fe&ion  that  even  the  fmalleft 
oak  llretcher  requires.  lliefe  members  require  no 
greater  dimenfions  than  what  is  neceffary  for  giving 
fufficient  joints,  and  any  more  is  a  needle fs  exjrence  and 
iosd.  All  roofs,  however  complicated,  confiil  of  thefe 
dfential  parts,  and  if  pieces  of  timber  are  to  be  feel* 
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which  perform  none  of  thefe  offices,  they  mull  be  pro¬ 
nounced  ufelefs,  and  they  are  frequently  hurtful,  by 
producing  crofs  ftrains  in  fome  other  piece.  In  a  roof 
properly  conllruded  there  fhould  be  no  fuch  ftrains. 

All  the  timbers,  except  thofe  which  immediately  carry 
the  covering,  fhould  be  either  pulhed  or  drawn  in  the 
dire&ion  of  their  length.  And  this  is  the  rule  by 
which  a  roof  fhould  always  be  examined. 

Thefe  effential  parts  are  fufceptible  of  numberlefs  com-  Are  fufeep* 
binations  and  varieties.  Blit  it  is  a  prudent  maxim  to  tihIe 
make  the  conftrudlion  as  fimple,  and  confilling  of  as  few  combina^ 
parts,  as  pollible.  We  are  lefs  expofed  to  the  imperfee-  tions  and 
tions  of  workmanfhip,  fuch  as  loofe  joints,  &c.  Another  varieties, 
effential  harm  arifes  from  many  pieces,  by  the  compref- 
fion  and  the  fhrinking  of  the  timber  in  the  crofs  di- 
rerfion  of  the  fibres.  7’he  effeft  of  this  is  equivalent 
to  the  fhortening  of  the  piece  which  butts  on  the  joint. 

71i is  alters  the  proportions  of  the  fides  of  the  triangle 
on  which  the  fhape  of  the  whole  depends.  Now  in  a, 
roof  fuch  as  fig.  18.  there  is  twice  as  much  of  this  as  f 

in  the  plain  pent  roof,  becaufe  there  are  two  polls. 

And  when  the  direction  of  the  butting  pieces  is  very 
oblique  to  the  adlion  of  the  load,  a  fmall  Ihrinking  per¬ 
mits  a  great  change  of  lhape.  Tffius  in  -a  roof  of  what 
is  called  pediment  pitch,  where  the  rafters  make  an 
angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  horizon,  half  an  inch 
compreffion  of  the  king-poft  will  produce  a  fagging  of 
an  inch,  and  occafion  a  great  ftrain  on  the  tie-beam  it 
the  polls  are  mortifed  into  it.  In  fig.  2.  of  the  roofs 
in  the  article  Architecture,  half  an  inch  Ihrinking 
of  each  of  the  two  polls  will  allow  the  middle  to  fagg 
above  five  inches.  Fig.  1.  of  the  fame  plate  is  faulty 
in  this  refpeft,  by  cutting  the  ftnitting-beam  in  the 
middle.  rPhe  llrutting-beam  is  thus  fhortened  by  three 
Ihrinkings,  while  there  is  but  one  to  fhorten  the  rafters. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  trufs  which  is  included 
within  the  rafters  will  fagg  away  from  them,  and  then 
they  mull  bend  in  the  middle  till  they  again  reft  on  this 
included  trufs.  7'his  roof  is,  however,  conllrudled  on 
the  whole  on  good  principles,  and  we  adduce  it  only  to 
lhow  the  advantages  of  limplicity.  This  cutting  of 
the  truffing-beam  is  unavoidable,  if  we  would  preferve  the 
king-poll.  But  we  are  in  doubt  whether  the  fervice 
performed  by  it  in  this  cafe  will  balance  the  inconveni¬ 
ence.  It  is  employed  only  to  fupport  the  middle  of 
the  upper  half  of  each  rafter,  which  it  does  but  imper¬ 
fectly,  becaufe  the  braces  and  llrut  mull  be  cut  half 
through  at  their  croffing  :  if  thefe  joints  are  made  tight, 
as  a  workman  would  wilh  to  do,  the  fettling  of  the  roof 
will  caufe  them  to  work  on  each  other  croffwife  with 
infuperable  force,  and  will  undoubtedly  ftrain  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

This  method  of  including  a  trufs  within  the  rafters 
of  a  pent  roof  is  a  very  confiderable  addition  to  the  ait 
of  carpentry.  But  to  infure  its  full  effed,  it  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  executed  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  fig.  i„ 

Plate  XLVIII.  with  butting  rafters  under  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones,  butting  on  joggles  in  the  heads  of  the  polls. 

Without  this  the  ftrut-beam  is  liardiy  of  any  fervice. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  fig.  20.  as  a  proper 
conftru&ion  of  a  truffed  roof,  and  the  king-poll  which  CCCCXL 
is  placed  in  it  may  be  employed  to  fupport  the  upper 
part  of  the  rafters,  and  alfo  for  preventing  the  llrut- 
beam  from  bending  in  either  direction  in  confequence 
of  its  great  compreffion.  It  will  alfo  give  a  fufpenlion 
for  the  great  burdens  which  are  fometiines  neceffary  in 
3  0  3 
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Roof.  a  theatre.  The  machinery  has  no  other  firm  points  to  break  the 
v— ^  which  it  can  be  attached  ;  and  the  portion  of  the  Angle 
rafters  which  carry  this  king-pod  are  but  fhort,  and 
therefore  may  be  confiderably  loaded  with  fafety. 

We  obferve  in  the  drawings  which  we  fometimes 
have  of  Chinefe  buildings,  that  the  trailing  of  roofs  is 
underftood  by  them.  Indeed  they  mud  be  very  expe¬ 
rienced  carpenters.  We  fee  wooden  buildings  run  up 
to  a  great  height,  which  can  be  fupported  only  by  fuch 
miffing.  One  of  thefe  is  fketched  in  fig.  21.  There 
are  fome  very  excellent  fpecimcns  to  be  feen  in  the 
buildings  at  Deptford,  belonging  to  tlie  vi.dualling- 
office,  ufually  called  the  Red  Iioufe ,  which  were  e reded 
about  the  year  1788,  and  we  believe  are  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mr  James  Arrow  of  tlie  Board  of  Works, 
one  of  the  moil  intelligent  artifls  in  this  kingdom. 

Tims  have  we  given  an  elementary,  but  a  rational  or 
addrefTed  to  Scientific,  account  of  this  important  part  of  the  art  of 
pradt’cal  carpentry.  It  is  fuch,  that  any  pra&itioner,  with  tlie 
carpenter?,  troublcof  a  little  reftedion,  may  always  proceed  with  con¬ 
fidence,  and  without  reding  any  part  of  his  pradice  on  the 
vague  notions  which  habit  may  have  given  him  of  the 
ftrength  and  fupports  of  timbers,  and  of  their  manner  of 
ading.  That  tlicfe  frequently  mifiead,  is  proved  by  the 
mutual  criticifms  which  are  frequently  publifhed  by  the 
rivals  in  the  profeflion.  They  have  frequently  fagacity 
enough  (for  it  can  feMom  be  called  fcience)  to  point 
out  glaring  blunders  ;  and  any  perfon  who  will  look  at 
fome  of  the  performances  of  Mr  Price,  Mr  Wyatt,  Mr 
Arrow,  and  others  of  acknowledged  reputation,  will 
readily  fee  them  diftinguifhable  from  the  works  of  infe¬ 
rior  artift*  by  fimplicity  alone.  A  man  without  prin¬ 
ciples  is  apt  to  eon fide r  an  intricate  conllrudion  as  inge¬ 
nious  and  effedual ;  and  fuch  roofs  fometimes  fail  merely 
by  being  iugenioufiy  loaded  with  timber,  b'ut  more  fre¬ 
quently  Hill  by  the  wrong  adion  of  fome  ufelefs  piece, 
which  produces  drains  that  are  tvanfverfe  to  other 
pieces,  or  which,  by  rendering  fome  points  too  firm, 
caufe  them  to  be  defeited  by  the  red  in  the  general 
Jubliding  of  the  whole.  Indances  of  this  kind  are  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Price  in  his  Britifh  Carpenter.  Nothing 
fhows  the  {kill  of  a  carpenter  more  than  the  didindnefs 
with  which  he  can  forefee  the  changes  of  fhape  which 
srmd  take  place  in  a  fhoit  time  in  every  roof.  A 
knowledge  of  this  will  often  corred  a  condiudion 
which  the  mere  mathematician  thinks  unexceptionable, 
hecaufe  he  does  not  reckon  on  the  adual  compreflion 
which  mud  obtain,  and  imagines  that  his  triangles, 
which  fudain  no  crofs  drains,  invariably  retain  their 
fhape  till  the  pieces  break.  The  fagacity  of  the  expe- 
1  fenced  carpenter  is  not,  however,  enough  without  Sci¬ 
ence  for  perfeding  the  art.  But  when  he  knows  how 
much  a  particular  piece  will  yield  to  comprcdion  in  one 
cafe,  fcience  will  tell  him,  and  nothing  but  fcience  can 
do  it,  what  will  be  the  comprdfion  of  the  fame  piece  in 
another  very  different  cafe;  Thus  he  learns  how  far  it 
will  now  yield,  and  then  he  preportions  the  parts  fo 
to  each  ether,  that  when  nil  have  yielded  according  to 
their  drains,  the  whole  is  of  the  fhape  he  wifhed  to 
produce,  and  every  joint  is  in  a  Hate  of  firmnefs.  It  is 
here  that  we  obferve  the  greated  number  of  improprie¬ 
ties.  The  iron  draps  are  frequently  in  pofitiona  not 
(hi ted  to  the  adual  drain  on  them,  and  they  are  in  a 
date  of  violent  twid,  which  both  tends  drongly  to 
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drap,  and  to  cripple  the  pieces  which  they 

furround. 

In  like  manner,  we  frequently  fee  joints  or  mortifes 
in  a  date  of  violent  drain  on  the  tenons,  or  on  the 
heels  and  fhoulders.  The  joints  were  perhaps  properly 
fhaped  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  trufs  ;  but  by  its 
fettling,  the  bearing  011  the  pufh  is  changed  :  the  brace, 
for  example,  in  a  very  low  pitched  roof,  comes  to  prefs 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  (boulder,  and,  ading  as  a 
powerful  lever  on  the  tenon,  breaks  it.  In  like  manner, 
the  lower  end  of  the  brace,  which  at  fird  butted  firmly 
and  fqUarely  on  the  joggle  of  tlie  king-pod,  now  predef 
with  one  corner  with  prodigious  force,  and  feldom  fails 
to  fplinter  off  on  that  fide.  We  cannot  help  recom* 
mending  a  maxim  of  Mr  Perronet  the  celebrated  hy¬ 
draulic  archited  of  France,  as  a  golden  rule,  viz.  to 
make  all  the  fhoulders  of  butting  pieces  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  having  the  oppofite  end  of  the  piece 
for  its  centre.  Thus,  in  fig.  18.  if  the  joggle -joint  B 
be  of  this  form,  having  A  for  its  centre,  the  fagging  of 
the  roof  will  make  no  partial  bearing  at  the  joint  ;  for 
in  the  fagging  of  the  roof,  the  piece  AB  turns  or  bends 
round  the  centre  A,  and  the  counter-preffure  of  the 
joggle  is  dill  direded  to  A,  as  it  ought  to  be.  We 
have  jud  now  faid  lends  round  A.  This  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe,  and  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  give 
the  tenon  and  mortife  in  this  place  a  true  and  invariable 
bearing.  fl  he  rafter  puflies  in  the  diredion  BA,  and 
the  beam  refids  in  the  diredion  AD.  The  abutment 
fhould  be  perpendicular  to  neither  of  thefe  but  in  an 
intermediate  diredion,  and  it  ought  alio  to  be  of  a  cur¬ 
ved  fhape.  But  the  carpenters  perhaps  think  that 
this  would  weaken  the  beam  too  much  to  give  it  this 
fhape  in  the  fhoulder  ;  they  do  not  even  aim  at  it  in- 
tlie  heel  of  the  tenon.  The  (boulder  is  commonly  even 
with  the  furface  of  the  beam.  When  the  bearing  there¬ 
fore  is  on  this  fhoulder,  it  caufes  the  foot  of  the  rafter 
to  Aide  along  the  beam  till  the  hetl  of  the  tenon  bears 
againd  the  outer  end  of  the  mortife  (See  Priced  Bru 
tijh  Carpenter ,  Plate  C.  fig.  IK).  This  abutment 
is  perpendicular  to  the  beam  in  Price's  book,  but  it  i$ 
more  generally  pointed  a  little  outwards  below,  to  make 
it  more  fecure  againd  darting.  The  coufequence  of 
this  condrudion  is,  that  when  the  root  fettles,  the 
fhoulder  comes  to  bear  at  the  inner  end  of  the  mortife, 
and  it  rifes  at  the  outer,  and  the  tenon  taking  hold  of 
the  wood  beyond  it,  either  tears  it  out  or  is  itfelf  bro> 
ken.  This  joint  therefore  is  feldom  truded  to  the 
drength  of  tlie  mortife  and  tenon,  and  is  ufually  fecu* 
red  by  an  iron  diap,  which  lies  obliquely  to  the  beam, 
to  which  it  is  bolted  by  a  large  bolt  quite  through,  and 
then  embraces  the  outfide  of  the  rafter  foot.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  this  drap  is  not  made  fuffieiently  oblique,  and 
we  have  feen  fome  made  almod  fquare  with  the  beam* 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  not  only  keeps  the  foot  of  the 
rafter  from  flying  out,  but  it  binds  it  down.  I11  this 
cafe,  the  rafter  ads  as  a  powerful  lever,  whofe  fulcrum 
is  the  inner  angle  of  the  fhoulder,  and  then  the  drap 
never  fails  to  cripple  the  rafter  at  the  point.  All  this 
can  be  prevented  only  by  making  the  drap  very  long 
and  very  oblique,  and  by  making  its  outer  end  (the 
dirrup  part)  fquare  with  its  length,  and  making  a  notch 
in  the  rafter  foot  to  receive  it.  It  cannot  now  cripple 
the  rafter,  for  it  will  rife  along  with  it,  turning  round 
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the  bolt  at  its  inner  end.  We  have  been  thus  particu-  by  50,000 
Jar  on  this  joint,  becaufe  it  is  here  that  the  ultimate 
drain  of  the  whole  roof  is  exerted,  and  its  fituation  will 
not  allow  the  excavation  needfary  for  making  it  a  good 
mortife  and  tenon. 

Similar  attention  mull  be  paid  to  (ome  other  flraps, 
fuch  as  thofe  which  embrace  the  middle  of  the  rafter, 
and  connect  it  with  the  poll  or  trufs. below  it-  We 
mult  attend  to  the  change  of  fhape  produced  by  the 
fagging  of  the  roof,  and  place  the  drap  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  yield  to  it  by  turning  round  its  bolt,  but  fo 
as  not  to  become  loofe,  and  far  lefs  to  make  a  fulcrum 
for  any  thing  acting  as  a  lever.  The  drains  ari ting-  from 
fuch  a&ions,  in  framings  of  carpentry  which  change 
their  fhape  by  fagging,  are  enormous,  and  nothing  can 
refill  them.  ^  f 

We  (hall  clofe  this  part  of  the  fubjeft  with  a  limple 
calcu’atin-r  method,  by  which  any  carpenter,  without  mathemati¬ 
cal  fcience,  may  calculate  with  fuihcient  preeifion  the 
{trains  or  thruils  which  are  produced  on  any  point  of 
his  work,  whatever  be  the  obliquity  of  the  pieces. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  horizontal  thrud  act¬ 
ing  on  the  tie-beam  AD  of  fig.  18.  This  will  be  the 
fame  as  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  roof  were  laid  at  G 
on  the  two  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Draw  the  vertical 
line  GH.  Then,  having  calculated  the  weight  of  the 
whole  roof  that  is  fupported  by  this  dngle  frame 
ABCD,  including  the  weight  of  the  pieces  AB,  BC, 

CD,  BE,  CF  themfelves,  take  the  number  of  pounds, 
tons,  &c.  which  expredts  it  from  any  fcale  of  equal 
piVts,  and  fet  it  from  G  to  H.  Draw  HK,  ITL  pa¬ 
rallel  to  GD,  GA,  and  draw  the  line  KL,  which  will 
be  horizontal  when  the  two  Tides  of  the  roof  have  the 
lame  Hope.  Then  ML,  mcafured  on  the  fame  fcale 
will  give  the  horizontal  thrufi;,  by  which  the  flreugth 
of  the  tie-beam  is  to  be  legulated.  GL  wall  give  the 
thrufi  which  tends  to  ernih  the  rafters,  and  LM  will 
alfo  give  the  foice  which  txnds  to  crudi  the  {hut-beam 

BC. 

In  like  manner,  to  find  the  drain  on  the  king- pod 
BD  of  fig.  17.  confider  that  each  brace  is  prefFed  by 
half  the  weight  of  the  -  loafing  laid  on  BA  or  BC,  and 
this  preflure,  or  at  lead  its  hurtful  effect,  is  diminifhed 
in  the  proportion  of  BA  to  DA,  becaufe  the  action  of 
gravity  is  vertical,  and  the  effeCl  which  we  want  to  coun¬ 
teract  by  the  braces  is  in  a  direction  E  e  perpendicular  to 
BA  or  BC.  But  as  this  is  to  be  refided  by  the  brace 
f  E  a&ing  in  the  direction  j E,  we  mult  draw  f  e  per¬ 
pendicular  to  Ef,  and  fuppqfe  the  drain  augmented  in 
the  proportion  of  E  e  to  Ejfi 

Having  tints  obtained  in  ton?,  pounds,  or  other  mea¬ 
sures,  the  drains  which  mud  be  balanced  at  /by  the  co- 
hefion  of  the  king-pod,  take  this  meafure  fiom  the 
fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  fet  it  oft  in  the  diredlions  of 
the  braces  to  G  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
G /HK  and  f¥L  meafmed  on  the  fam^  fcale  will  be 
the  drain  on  the  king-pod.. 

The  artifl  may  then  examine  the  drength  of  his 
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Urergth  of  trufs  upon  this  principle,  that  every  fquare  inch  of  oak 
the  trufs.  will  bear  at  an  aveiage  7000  pounds  compreffmg  or 
dretching  it,  and  may  be  fafely  loaded  with.  35CO  for 
any  length  of  time  ;  and  that  aTquarc  inch. of  fir  will 
in  like  manner  fecurely  bear  25 co.  And,  becaufe. 
flraps  are  ufed  to  refid  fome  of  thefe  drains,  a  fquare 
inch  of  well  wrought  tough  iron  may  be  fafely  drained 
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pounds.  But  the  artid  will  always  recoi¬ 
led!,  that  we  cannot  have  the  fame  confidence  in  iron 
as  in  timber.  The  faults  of  this  lad  are  much  more 
ealily  perceived  ;  and  when  timber  is  too  weak,  it 
gives  11s  warning  of  its  failure,  by  yielding  fenfibly  be¬ 
fore  it  breaks.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  iron  ;  and 
much  of  its  fervice  depends  on  the  honeily  of  the  black- 
fm  it  li. 

I11  this  way  may  any  defign  of  a  roof  be  examined.  Sketch  of 
We  lhall  here  give  the  reader  a  fketch  of  two  or  three ^nnie 
traded  roofs,  which  have  been  executed  in  the  chief ro0  s>  'c* 
varieties  of  circumdances  which  occur  in  common  prac¬ 
tice. 

Fig.  22.  is  the  roof  of  St  Pauls  Church,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  London,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  Its  conftru&ion 
is  fnigular.  The  roof  extends  to  a  confiderable  didance 
beyond  the  building,  and  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams 
fupport  the  Tufcaa  eorniche,  appearing  like  the  mu- 
tules  of  the  Doric  order.  Such  a  roof  could  not  red 
on  the  tie-beam.  Inigo  Jones  has  therefore  fupported 
it  by  a  trufs  below  it ;  and  the  height  has  allowed  him 
to  make  this  extremely  ft’rong  with  very  little  timber. 

It  is  accounted  the  highell  roof  of  its  width  in  Lon¬ 
don.  But  this  was  not  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
height  which  its  extreme  width  allowed  him  to  employ 
without  hurting  the  beauty  of  it  by  too  high  a  pitch. 

The  fupports,  however,  are  difpofed  with  judgment. 

Fig.,  23.  is  a  kirb  or  manfaid  roof  by  Price,  and  fup~ 
pofed  to  be  of  large  dimenfions,  having  braces  to  carry 
the  middle  of  the  rafters. 

It  will  feive  exceedingly  well  for  a  church  having 
pillars.  The  middle  part  of  the  tie-beam  being  taken 
away,  the  {trains  are  very  well  balanced,  fo  that  there 
is  no  rifle  of  its  piifluug  afide  the  pillars  on  which  it 
reds. 

Fig.  24.  is  the  celebrated  roof  of  the  theatre  of  the 
univerfityof  Ox  ford,. by  Sir  Chridopher  Wren*  The  fpan 
between.the  wallsis  75  feet.  This  is  accounted  a  very 
ingenious, and  is  a  fmgularperformance.  Themiddle  part 
of  it  is  aimed  unchangeable  in. its  form;  but  from  this 
circumdance  it  does  riot  didribute  the  horizontal  thrud 
with  the  fame  regularity,  as  the  ufual  condrutlion. 

The  horizontal  thrud  on  the  tie-beam  is  about  twice 
the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  is  withdood  by  an  iron 
drap  below  the  beam,  which  dretches  the  whole  width 
of  the  building  in  the  form  of  a  rope,, making  part  of 
the  ornament  of  the  ceiling.  4  r 

In  all  the  roofs  which  we  have  confidered. hitherto  Cafes  *n 
the  thrud  is  diTcharged  entirely,  from  the  walk  by  the^;1^1 
tie-beam.  But  this  cannot  always  be  done.  We 
quently  want  great  elevation  within,  and  arched  ceil- charged 
ings.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matterf  om  the 
to  keep  the  walls  free  of  all  preflure  outwards,  antFya\Lby  th® 
there  are  few  buildings  where  it  is  completely  done/16  L>eamv 
Yet  this  is  the  greatdl  fault  of  a  roof.  We  lhall  juit 
point  out  the  methods  which  may  be  moil  fuccefsfully 
adopted. 

We  have  faid  that  a  tie-beam  jud  performs  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  firing.  We  have  faid  the  fame  of  the  king- 
pod.  Now  fuppofe  two  rafters  AB,  BC  (fig:  25.) 
moveable  about  the  joint  B,  and  reding  on  the  top  of 
the  walls.  If  the  line  BD- be  fufpended  from  B,  and 
the  two  lines  DA,  DC  be  fadened  to.  the  feet  of  the 
rafters,  and  if  thefe  lines  be  incapable  of  ex  tendon, .  it, 
is  plaiu  that  all  thrud  is  removed  from  the  walls  as  efV- 

fc&uaUy 
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flooT.  fe6lual!y  as  by  a  common  tie-beam.  A  nd  by  fhorten- 
— ~v—- '  ing  BD  to  B  d ,  vve  gain  a  greater  infide  height,  and 
more  room  for  an  arched  ceiling.  Now  if  we  fubfti- 
tute  a  king-poll  BD  (fig.  26.)  and  two  ftretehers  or 
hammer-beams  DA,  DC  for  the  other  firings,  and  con¬ 
ned  them  firmly  by  means  of  iron  flraps,  we  obtain  our 
purpofe. 

Let  us  compare  this  roof  with  a  tie-beam  roof  in 
point  of  ilrain  and  ftrength.  Recur  to  fig.  25.  and 
complete  the  parallelogram  ABCF,  and  draw  the  dia¬ 
gonals  AC,  BF  crofting  in  E.  Draw  BG  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CD.  We  have  feen  that  the  weight  of  the 
roof  (which  we  may  call  W)  is  to  the  horizontal  thrufl 
at  C  as  BF  to  EC  ;  and  if  we  exprefs  this  thrufl  by 
_  ,  rl  WXEC 

1 ,  vve  have  1  =  — gp — .  We  may  at  prelent  con¬ 
sider  BC  as  a  lever  moveable  round  the  joint  B,  and 
pulled  at  C  in  the  direction,  EC  by  the  horizontal 
thrufl,  and  held  back  by  the  firing  pulling  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  CD.  Suppofe  that  the  forces  in  the  directions 
EC  and  CD  are  in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  find  the  force 
6  by  which  the  firing  CD  is  flraiued. .  Thefe  forces 
mufl  (by  the  property  of  the  lever)  be  inverfely  as  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  of  motion  on  the 
lilies  of  their  direction.  Therefore  BG  :  BE  =  T  :  S, 


and  Sr:Tx 


BE 
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BG’  vv  ^  BF.BG 
Therefore  the  flrain  upon  each  of  the  ties  DA  and 
DC  is  always  greater  than  the  horizontal  thrufl  or  the 
{train  on  a  fimple  tie-beam.  This  would  be  no  great 
Inconvenience,  becaufe  the  fmallefl  dimenfions  that  we 


could  give  to  thefe  ties,  fo  as  to  procure  fufficient  fix¬ 
tures  to  the  adjoining  pieces,  are  always  fufficient  to 
withfland  this  ftrain.  But  although  the  fame  may  be 
.faid  of  the  iron  flraps  which  make  the  ultimate  connec¬ 
tions,  there  is  always  fome  hazard  of  imperfeCl  work, 
cracks  or  flaws,  w  hich  are'  not  perceived.  We  can 
judge  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the  foundnefs  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  but  cannot  fay  fo  much  -of  a  piece  of 
iron.  Moreover,  there  is  a  prodigious  flrain  excited 
on  the  king- poll,  when  BG  is'  very  fliort  in  comparifon 
of  BE,  namely,  the  force  compounded  of  the  two  flrains 
S  and  3  on  the  ties  DA  and  DC. 

But  there  is  another  defed  from  which  the  flraight 
tie-beam  is  entirely  free.  All  roofs  fettle  a  little. — 
When  this  roof  fettles,  and  the  points  B  and  D  de- 
feend,  the  legs  BA,  BC  mufl  fpread  further  out,  and 
thus  a  preffure  outwards  is  excited  on  the  walls.  It  is 
feldom  therefore  that  this  kind  of  roof  can  be  executed 
in  this  fimple  form,  and  other  contrivances  are  necefiary 
for  counterading  this  fupervening  adion  on  thejvvalls. 
Fig.  27.  is  one  ofthe  bell  which  we  have  feen,  and  is 
executed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  circus  or  equeilrian 
theatre  in  Edinburgh*  the  width  being  60  feet.  The 
pieces  EF  and  ED  help  to  take  off  fome  of  the  weight, 
and  by  their  greater  uprightriefs  they  exert  a  fmaller 
thrufl  on  the  walls.  The  beam  D  d  is  alfo  a  foil  of 
trufs-beam,  having  fomething  of  the  fame  efled.  Mr 
Price  has  given  another  very  judicious  one  of  this 
kind,  Britifh  Carpenter,  Plate  IK,  fig.  C,  from  which 
the  tie-beam  may  be  taken  away,  arid  there  will  remain 
very  little  thrufl  on  the  walls.  Thofe  which  he  has  gi¬ 
ven  ill  the  following  Plate  K  are,  in  our  opinion,  very 
faulty..  The  whole  flrain  in  thefe  lafl  roofs  tends  to 
break  the  rafters  and  ties  tranfverfely,  and  the  fixtures  of 


the  ties  are  alfo  hot  well  calculated  to  refill  th*e  flrain  Rocf. 
to  which  the  pieces  are  expofed.  W e  hardly  think  that  — 
thefe  roofs  could  be  executed.  ^ 

It  is  fcarcely  necefiary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  General  ob* 
all  that  we  have  delivered  on  this  fubjed,  we  have  at- legations, 
tended  only  to  the  conftrudion  of  the  principal  rafters 
or  trufies.  In  finall  buildings  all  the  rafters  are  of  one 
kind ;  but  in  great  buildings  the  whole  weight  of  the 
covering  is  made  to  reft  on  a  few  principal  rafters, 
which  are  conneded  by  beams  placed  horizontally,  and 
cither  mortifed  into  them  or  fcarfed  on  them.  Thefe 
are  called  purling  Small  rafters  are  laid  from  purlin  to 
purlin ;  and  on  thefe  the  laths  for  tiles,  or  the  fkirting- 
boards  for  Hates,  are  nailed.  Thus  the  covering  does 
not  immediately  refl  on  the  principal  frames.  This  al¬ 
lows  fome  more  liberty  in  their  confirmation,  becaufe  the 
garrets  can  be  fo  divided  that  the  principal  rafters  {hall 
be  in  the  partitions  and  the  refl  left  unincumbered. 

This  conftrudion  is  fo  far  analogous  to  that  of  floors 
which  are  conftruded  with  girders,  binding,  and  bridge- 
ing  jo  ills. 

It  may  appear  prefuming  in  us  to  queflion  the 
propriety  of  this  pra&ice.  There  are  fituations  in 
which  it  is  unavoidable,  as  in  the  roofs  of  churches, 
which  can  be  allowed  to  refl  on  fome  pillars.  In  other 
fituations,  where  partition-walls  intervene  at  a  diftance 
not  too  great  for  a  flout  purlin,  no  principal  rafters 
are  necefiary,  and  the  whole  may  be  roofed  with  fhort 
rafters  of  very  {lender  fcantling.  But  in  a  great  uni¬ 
form  roof,  which  has  no  intermediate  fupports,  it  re¬ 
quires  at  leafl  fome  reafons  for  preferring  this  method 
of  carcafe-roofing  to  the  fimpler  method  of  making  all 
the  rafters  alike.  The  method  of  carcafe-roofing  re¬ 
quires  the  feledicm  of  the  greatefl  logs-  of  timber,  which 
are  feldom  of  equal  ftrength  and  foundnefs  with  thinner 
rafters.  In  thefe  the  outfide  planks  can  be  taken  off, 
and  the  be (l  part  alone  worked  up.  It  alfo  expofes  to 
all  the  defeats  of  workmanfhip  in  the  mortifing  of  pur. 
lins,  and  the  weakening  of  the  rafters  by  this  very 
mortifing  ;  and  it  brings  an  additional  load  of  purlins 
and  fhort  rafters.  A  roof  thus  conftruded  may  furely 
be  compared  with  a  floor  of  fimilar  conftrudion.  Here 
there  is  not  a  fhadow  of  doubt,  that  if  the  girders  were 
fawed  into  planks,  and  thefe  planks  laid  as  joiils  fuffici- 
ently  near  for  carrying  the  flooring  boards,  they  will 
have  the  fame  ftrength  as  before,  except  fo  much  as  is 
taken  out  of  the  timber  by  the  faw.  This  will  not 
amount  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  timber  in  the  binding, 
bridging,  and  ceiling  joifts,  which  are  an  additional 
load ;  and  all  the  mortifes  and  other  joinings  are  fo 
many  diminutions  of  the  ftrength  of  the  girders  ;  and 
as  no  part  of  a  carpenter’s  work  requires  more  flail  and 
accuracy  of  execution,  we  are  expofed  to  many  chances 
of  imperfection.  But,  not  to  refl  on  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  however  reafonabk  they  may  appear,  we  (hall  re¬ 
late  an  experiment  made  by  one  on  whofe  judgment 
and  exadnefs-  we  can  depend.  47 

Two  models  of  floors  were  made  18  inches  fquare  ofC 
the  flneft  uniform  deal,  which  had  been  long  feafoned. experi- 
The  one  cor.fifted  of  fimple  joifts,  and  the  other  was  ment* 
framed  with  girders,  binding,  bridging,  and  ceiling 
joifts.  The  plain  joifts  of  the  one  contained  the  fame 
quantity  oi  timber  with  the  girders  alone  of  the  other, 
and  both  were  made  by  a  molt1  accurate  workman. 

They  were  placed  in  wooden  trunks  18  inches  fquare 
%  within. 
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Roof,  within,  and  relied  on  a  ftrong  projcftlon  on  the  tnfide. 
Small  (hot  was  gradually  poured  in  upon  the  floors,  fo  as 
to  fpread  uniformly  over  them.  The  plain  joifted  floor 
broke  down  with  487  pounds,  and  the  carcafe  floor 
with  327.  The  fird  broke  without  giving  any  warn¬ 
ing  ;  the  other  gave  a  violent  crack  when  294  pounds 
had  been  poured  in. 

A  trial  had  been  made  before,  and  the  loads  were 
341  and  482.  But  the  modelshaving  been  made  by  a 
iefs  accurate  hand,  it  was  not  thought  a  fair  fpecimen 
"  of  the  ftrength  which  might  be  given  to  a  carcafe 

floor.  ,  .  ,  , 

The  only  argument  of  weight  which  we  can  recol- 
left  in  favour  of  the  compound  conilruftiou  of  roofs  is, 
that  the  plain  method  would  prodigioufly  increafe  the 
quantity  of  work,  would  admit  nothing  but  long  tim¬ 
ber,  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  expence,  and 
would  make  the  garrets  a  mere  thicket  of  planks.  We 
admit  this  in  its  full  force  ;  but  vve  continue  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  plain  roofs  are  greatly  fuperior  in  point 
of  ftrength,  and  therefore  fliould  be  adopted  in  cafes 
where  the  great  difficulty  y  to  infure  this  neceffary  cir- 
o  cumftance. 

Of  the  It  would  appear  very  negle&ful  to  omit  an  account 

roofs  of  the  roofs  put  on  round  buildings,  fuch  as  domes,  cu- 
put  on  polas,  and  the  like.  They  appear  to  be  the  moll 
,  difficult  t afts  in  the  carpenter  art.  But  the  difficulty 
cunamgs.  }.^  entircljr{n  the  mode  0f  framing,  or  what  the  French 

call  the  trait  de  ebarpenterie.  The  view  which  we 
are  taking  of  the  fubjeft,  as  a  part  of  mechanical  Icj- 
ence,  has  little  conneftion  with  this.  It  is  plain,  that 
whatever  form  of  a  trufs  is  excellent  in  a  fquare  build- 
irig  muft  be  equally  fo  as  one  of  the  frames  of  a  round 
one;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  how  to  manage  their  mu¬ 
tual  interfeftions  at  the  top.  Some  of  them  muft  be 
difeontinued  before  they  reach  that  length,  and  common 
fenfe  will  teach  us  to  cut  them  fhort  alternately,  and. al¬ 
ways  leave  as  many,  that  they  may  ftand  equally  thick 
as  at  their  firft  fpringing  from  the  bale  of  the  dome. 
Thus  the  length  of  the ‘purlins  which  reach  from  trufs 
to  trufs  will  never  be  too  great. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  round  building  which  gathers 
in  at  top,  like  a  glafs-houfe,  a  potter’s  kiln,  or  a  fpire 
ftecple,  inftead  of  being  the  molt  difficult  to  ere&  with 
liability,  is  of  all  others  the  eaficft.  .  Nothing  can  fliow 
this  more  forcibly  than  daily  pra&ice,  where  they  are 
run  up  without  centres,  and  without  fcaffol dings ;  and  it 
requires  grofs  blunders  indeed  in  the  choice  of  their  out¬ 
line  to  put  them  ia  much  danger  of  falling  from  a  want 
of  equilibrium.  In  like  manner,  a  dome  of  carpentry 
can  hardly  fall,  give  it  what  fliape  or  what  condru&ion 
you  will.  It  cannot  fall  unlefs  fome  part  of  it  flies  out 
at  the  bottom :  an  iron  hoop  round  it,  or  ftraps  at  the 
joinings  of  the  truffes  and  purlins,  which  make  an  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  hoop*  will  effe&ually  fecure  it.  And  as 
beauty  requires  that  a  dome  dial!  fpring  almoft  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  wall,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  h?^d- 
ly  any  thruft  to  force  out  the  walls.  The  only  part 
where  this  is  to  be  guarded  againil  is,  where  the  tan¬ 
gent  is  inclined  about  40  or  50  degrees  to  the  horizon. 
Here  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  courfe  of  firm  hori¬ 
zontal  joinings. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  domes:  of  carpentry  wi 3  now 
be  raifed  of  great  extent.  The  Halle  du  Bles  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  of  200  feet  in  diameter^. was  the  invention  of  aa  ia- 
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telligent  carpenter,  the  Sieur  Moulineau.  He  was  not  Koof. 

by  any  means  a  man  of  fcience,  but  had  much  more  me-  - v~— 

chanical  knowledge  than  artifans  ufually  have,  and  was 
convinced  that  a  very  thin  (hell  of  timber  might  not  only 
befo  ihaped  as  to  be  nearly  in  equilibrio,  but  that  if  hoop¬ 
ed  or  firmly  connected  horizontally,  it  would  have  all 
the  ftiffnefs  that  was  neceffary  ;  and  he  prefented  his 
project  to  the  magiflracy  of  Paris.  The  grandeur  of  it 
pleafed  them,  but  they  doubted  of  its  poffibiHty.  Be- 
ing  a  great  public  work,  they  prevailed  011  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  to  confider  it.  The  -members,  who’' 
were  competent  judges,  were  iuflantly  druck  with  the 
juftnefs  of  Mr  Moulineau’s  principles,  and  aftoriifhed 
that  a  thing  fo  plain  had  not  been  long  familiar  to  eve¬ 
ry  b oufe-carp enter.  It  quickly  became  an  univerfal  to¬ 
pic  of  converfation,  diipute,  and  cabal,  in  the  polite 
circles  of  Paris.  But  the  Academy  having  given  a- 
very  favourable  report  of  their  opinion,  the  projc£l  was* 
immediately  carried  into  execution,  and  foon  comple¬ 
ted,  and  now  Hands  as  one  of  the  great  exhibitions  of 
Paris. 

The  conftru6lion  of  this  dome  is  the  fimpleft  thing 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  circular  ribs  which  com- 
pofe  it  confiftof  planks  nine  feet  long,  13  inches  broad* 
and  three  inches  thick ;  and  each  rib  confiils  of  three  of 
thefe  planks  bolted  together  in  fuch  a  manner  that  two> 
joints  meet.  A  rib  is  begun,  for  inftance,  with  a  plank 
of  three  feet  long  Handing  between  one  of  fix  feet  and' 
another  of  nine,  and  this  is  continued  to  the  head  of  it. 

No  machinery  was  neefeflary  for  carrying  up  fuch  fmall* 
pieces,  and  the  whole  went  updike  a  piece  of  brick¬ 
layer’s  work.  At  various  didances  thefe  ribs  were  con¬ 
nected  horizontally  by  purlins  and  iron  ltraps,  which 
made  fo  many  hoops  to  the  whole.  When  the  work* 
had  reached  fuch  a  height*  that  the  didance  of  the  ribs 
was  two-thirds  of  the  original  dillance,  every  third  rib 
was  difeontinued,  and  the  fpace  was  left  open  and  gla¬ 
zed.  When  carried  fo  much  higher  that  the  diflance 
of  the  ribs  is  one-third  of  the  original  dillance,  every 
fecond  rib  (now  confiding  of  two  ribs  very  near  each 
other)  is  in  like  manner  difeontinued,  and  the  void  is 
glazed.  A  little  above  this  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
framed  into  a  circular  ring  of  timber,  which  forms  a 
wide  opening  in  the  middle ;  over  which  is  a  glazed  ca¬ 
nopy  or  umbrella,  with  an  opening  between  it  and  the 
dome  for  allowing  the  heated  air  to  get  out.  All  who 
have  feen  this  dome  fay,  that  it  is  the  mod  beautiful  and 
magnificent  objedl  they  have  ever  beheld. 

The  only  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the  conftru&ion 
of  wooden  domes  is,  when  they  are  unequally  loaded, 
by  carrying  a  heavy  lanthern  or  cupola  in  the  middle. 

In  fuch  a  cafe,  if  the  dome  were  a  mere  fliell,  it  would 
be  crufhed  imat  the  trop,  or  the  a&ion  of  the  wind  on 
the  lanthern  might  tear  it  out  of  its  place.  Such  a 
dome  mud  therefore  confid  of  truffed  frames.  Mr 
Price  has  given  a  very  good  one  in  his  plate  OP,  tho’ 
much  dronger  in  the  truffes  than  there  was  any  oc- 
cafion  for.  This  caufes  a  great  lofs  of  room,  and 
throws  the  lights  of  the  lanthern  too  far  up.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  copied  from  Sir  Chridopher  Wren’s  dome  of 
St  Paul’s  church  in  London  ;  a.  model  of  propriety  in 
its  particular  fituation*  but  by  no  means  a  general  mo¬ 
del  of  a  wooden  dome.  It  reds  on  the  brick  cone 
within  it;  and  Sir  Chridopher  has  very  ingenioufly 
made  ufe  of  it  for  ftiffening  this  cone,  as  any  intelligent 

perfen 
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Hon f.  perfon  will  perceive  by  attending  to  its  confirmation 

— v -  (See  Price ,  Plate  OP). 

Fig.  28.  reprefents  a  dome  executed  in  the  Regifter 
Office  in  Edinburgh  by  James  and  Robert  Adams, 
and  is  very  agreeable  to  mechanical  principles.  The 
fpan  is  50  feet  clear,  and  the  thicknefs  is  only  4^. 
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further  re-  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  Tiibje6t  without  taking 
Sormau*1  ^ome  not‘ce  of  what  we  have  already  fpoken  of  with 
commendation  by  the  name  of  Norman  roofs .  We 
called  them  Norman ,  becaufe  they  were  frequently  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  that  people  foon  after  their  eftablifhment  in 
ftaly  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  be¬ 
came  the  prevailing  tafte  in  all  the  great  baronial  caf- 
tles.  Their  architefts  were  rivals  to  the  Saracens  and 
Moors,  who  about  that  time  built  many  Chriftian 
churches ;  and  the  archite£lure  which  we  now  call  Go¬ 
thic  feems  to  have  arifen  from  their  joint  labours. 

The  principle  of  a  Norman  roof  is  extremely  fimple. 
The  rafters  all  butted  on  joggled  king-pofts  AF,  BG, 
•CH,  &c.  (fig.  29.),  and  braces  or  ties  were  then  dif- 
pofed  in  the  intervals.  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  HB 
and  IID  are  evidently  ties  in  a  (late  of  extenfion, 
while  the  poll  CH  is  compreffed  by  them.  Towards 
the  walls  on  each  fide,  as  between  B  and  F,  and  be¬ 
tween  F  and  L,  they  are  braces,  and  are  compreffed. 
The  ends  of  the  polls  were  generally  ornamented  with 
knots  of  flowers,  embofled  globes,  and  the  like,  and 
t^ie  whole  texture  of  the  trufs  was  exhibited  and  dreffeci 


•out. 

This  confirmation  admits  of  employing  very  fhort 
timbers;  and  this  very  circurnftance  ^ives  greater  llrength 
to  the  trufs,  becaufe  the  angle  which  the  brace  or  tie 
makes  with  the  rafter  is  more  open.  We  may  alfo  per¬ 
ceive  that  all  thmfl  may  be  taken  off  the  walls.  If 
the  pieces  AF,  BF,  LF,  be  removed,  all  the  remaining 
diagonal  pieces  a£l  as  ties,  and  the  pieces  dire6led  toy 
the  centre  a£t  as  ftruts ;  and  it  may  alfo  be  obferved, 
that  the  principle  will  apply  equally  to  a  llraight  or 
Hat  roof  or  to  a  floor.  A  floor  Inch  as  abcy  having 
the  joint  in  two  pieces  a  bf  bcy  with  a  ft  rut  bdy  and 
two  ties,  will  require  a  much  greater  weight  to  break 
it  than  if  it  had  a  continued  joift  a  c  of  the  fame  fcant- 
ling.  And,  laftly,  a  piece  of  timber  adting  as  a  tie  is 
much  ftronger  than  the  fame  piece  acting  as  a  ftiut : 
for  in  the  latter  fituation  it  is  expofed  to  bending,  and 
when  bent  it  is  much  lefs  able  to  withftand  a  very  great 
ftrain.  It  mufl  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this 
advantage  is  balanced  by  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
joints  in  point  of  ftrength.  The  joint  of  a  tie  depends 
wholly  on  the  pins  ;  for  this  reafon  ties  are  never  ufed 
in  heavy  works  without  {trapping  the  joints  with  iron. 
In  the  roofs  we  are  now  deferibing  the  diagonal  pieces 
of  the  middle  part  only  aft  purely  as  ties,  while  thofe 
towards  the  Tides  a 61  as  ftruts  or  braces.  Indeed  they 
are  feldom  of  fo  very  fimple  conftru6lion  as  we  have 
deferibed,  and  are  more  generally  conftru&ed  like  the 
fketch  in  fig.  30.  having  two  fets  of  rafters  AB,  a  by 
and  the  angles  are  filled  up  with  thin  planks,  which  give 
great  ftiffnefs  and  ftrength.  They  have  alfo  a  double 
fet  of  purlins,  which  connedt  the  different  truffes.  The 
roof  being  thus  divided  into  fquares,  other  purlins  run 
Between  the  middle  points  E  of  the  rafters,  The  raf¬ 
ter  is  fupported  at  E  by  a  check  put  between  it  and 
ijke  under  rafter.  The  middle  point  of  each  fquare  of 


tlie  roof  is  fupported  and  ftiffened  by  four  braces,  one  Roof 
of  which  fprings  from  ey  and  its  oppofite  from  the  fi-  (!  1 

milar  part  of  the  adjoining  trufs.  The  other  two  bra-  Rook, 
ces  fpring  from  the  middle  points  of  the  lower  purlins, 
which  go  horizontally  from  a  and  b  to  the  next  trufs, 
and  are  fupported  by  planks  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rafters.  By  this  contrivance  the  whole  becomes  very 
jftiff  and  flrong.  *  <.0 

W c  hope  that  the  reader  will  not  he  difpleafed  with  Coiiclufion, 
our  having  taken  fome  notice  of  what  was  the  pride  of 
our  anceftors,  and  conflitnted  a  great  part  of  the  finery 
of  the  grand  hall,  where  the  feudal  lord  affembled  his 
vaffals  and  difplayed  his  magnificence.  The  intelligent 
mechanic  will  fee  much  to  commend  ;  and  all  who  look 
at  thefe  roofs  admire  their  apparent  flimfy  light nefs, 
and  wonder  at  their  duration.  We  have  feen  a  hall  of 
57  feet  wide,  the  roof  of  which  was  in  four  divilions, 
like  a  kirb  roof,  and  the  truffes  were  about  1 6  feet  afun- 
der.  They  were  fingle  rafters,  as  in  fig.  30.  and  their 
dimenfions  were  only  eight  inches  by  fix.  The  roof 
appeared  perfe&ly  found,  and  had  been  ftanding  ever 
fince  the  year  1425. 

Much  of  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjedt  may  he 
applied  to  the  conftru&ion  of  wooden  bridges  and  the 
centres  for  turning  the  arches  oF  ftone-bridges.  But 
the  farther  difeuffion  of  this  muft  be  the  employment  of 
another  article. 


-ROOFING,  the  materials  of  which  the  roof  of  a 
houfe  is  compofed.  See  the  foregoing  article. 

ROOK,  in  ornithology.  See  Cortus. 

Rooks  are  very  defirudtive  of  corn,  efpecially  of 
wheat.  Theyfearch  out  the  lands  where  it  is  fown,  and 
watching  them  more  carefully  than  the  owners,  they 
perceive  when  the  feed  firft  begins  to  fhoot  up  its 
blade;  this  is  the  time  of  their  feeding  on  it.  They  will 
not  be  at  the  pains  of  fcarching  for  it  at  random  in  the 
fown  land,  for  that  is  more  trouble  than  fo  fmall  a 
grain  will  requite  them  for  :  but  as  foon  as  thefe  blades 
appear,  they  are  by  them  dire&ed,  without  lofs  of  time 
or  pains,  to  the  places  where  the  grains  lie  ;  and  in 
three  or  four  days  time  they  will  root  up  fuch  vaft: 
quantities,  that  a  good  crop  is  often  thus  deftroyed  in 
embryo.  After  a  few  days  the  wheat  continuing  to 
grow,  its  blades  appear  green  above  ground ;  and  then 
the  time  of  danger  from  thefe  birds  is  over  ;  for  then 
the  feeds  are  To  far  robbed  of  their  mealy  matter,  that 
they  are  of  no  value  to  that  bird,  and  it  will  no  longer 
give  itfelf  the  trouble  to  deftroy  them. 

Wheat  that  is  fown  fo  early  as  to  ftioot  up  its  green 
blades  before  the  harveft  is  all  carried  in,  is  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  thefe  birds  ;  becaufe  while  it  is  in  a  ftate 
worth  their  fearching  for,  the  fcattered  corn  in  the  har- 
vefl  fields  is  eafier  come  at,  and  they  feed  wholly  on 
this,  negledling  the  fown  grain.  But  as  this  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  done,  the  farmers,  to  drive  away  thefe  ravenous 
and  mifehievous  birds,  dig  holes  in  the  ground  and  flick 
up  the  feathers  of  rooks  in  them,  and  hang  up  dead 
rooks  on  flicks  in  feveral  parts  of  the  fields  r  but  all 
this  is  of  very  little  ufe  ;  for  the  living  rooks  will  tear 
up  the  ground  about  the  feathers,  and  under  the  dead 
ones,  to  fteal  the  feeds.  A  much  better  way  than  ei¬ 
ther  is  to  tear  feveral  rooks  to  pieces,  and  to  fcatter  the 
pieces  over  the  fields ;  but  this  lafls  but  a  little  while, 
for  the  kites  and  other  birds  of  prey  foon  carry  off  the 
pieces  and  feed  upon  them.  A  gun  is  a  good  remedy 
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Rooke,  while  the  perfon  who  has  it  is  prefeiit ;  hut  as  foon  as 
}je  {s  gone,  they  will  return  with  redoubled  vigour  to  the 
field  and  tear  up  every  thing  before  them. 

The  bell  remedy  the  farmer  has  is  to  watch  well  the 
time  of  the  corn’s  being  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
feed  Upon  it;  and  as  this  lafts  only  a  few 'days,  he 
fliould  keep  a  boy  in  conftant  pay  to  watch  the  field 
from  day-break  till  the  dufk  of  the  evening.  Every 
time  they  fettle  upon  the  ground  to  fly  over  it,  the  boy 
is  to  holloa,  and  throw  up  a  dead  rook  into  the  air : 
this  will  always,  make  them  rife  ;  and  by  degrees  they 
will  be  fo  tired  of  this  conftant  difturbance,  that  they 
will  feek  out  other  places  of  preying,  and  will  leave  the 
ground  even  before  the  time  of  the  corn’s  being  unfit 
for  them.  The  reafon  of  their  rifing  at  the  tolling  up 
of  their  dead  fellow- creature  is,  that  they  are  a  bird 
extremely  apprelienfive  of  danger,  and  they  are  always 
alarmed  when  one  of  their  comrades  rifes.  They  take 
this  for  the  rifing  of  an  out-bird,  and  all  fly  off  at  the 
fignal. 

ROOKE  (Sir  George),  a  gallant  naval  commander, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Kent,  in 
1650.  His  merit  raifed  him  by  regular  fteps  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue  :  in  which  ftation  he  ferved  in 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  2  2d  of  May  1692  ; 
when  it  was  owing  to  his  vigorous  behaviour,  that  the 
-  laft  ftroke  was  given  on  that  important  day,  which  threw 
the  French  entirely  into  confufion.  But  the  next  day 
he  obtained  ftill  more  glory  ;  for  he  had  orders  to  go 
into  La  Hogue,  and  burn  the  enemy’s  (hips  as  .they 
lay  there.  There  were  13  large  men  of  war,  which 
had  crowded  as  far  up  as  pofiible  ;  and  the  tranfports, 
tenders,  and  ammunition  (hips,  were  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  was  thought  impolfible  to  burn  them. 
Befides,  the  French  camp  was  in  fight,  with  all  the 
French  and  Irifh  troops  that  were  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  invafion  of  England;  and  feveral  batteries 
were  raifed  on  the  coaft,  well  provided  with  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  vice-admiral  made  the  necefifyry  prepara¬ 
tions  for  obeying  his  orders,  but  found  it  impoflible  to 
carry  in  the  fhips  of  his  fquadron :  he  therefore  ordered  his 
light  frigates  to  ply  in  clofe  to  the  fhore  ;  and  having 
manned  out  all  his  boats,  Went  himfelf  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  attack,  burnt  that  very  night  fix  three- 
deck-fhips,  and  the  next  day  fix  more,  from  76  to  60 
guns,  together  with  moft  of  the  tranfports  and  ammu¬ 
nition  veftels  ;  and  this  under  the  fire  of  all  the  batteries 
juft  mentioned,  and  in  fight  of  all  the  French  and  Irifh 
troops  :  yet  this  bold  action  coft  the  lives  of  no  more 
than  ten  men.  The  vice-admiral’s  behaviour  on  this 
occafion  appeared  fo  great  to  King  William,  that  ha¬ 
ving  no  opportunity  at  that  time  of  promoting  him,  he 
fettled  a  penfion  of  ioool.  per  annum  on  him  for  life ; 
and  afterwards  going  to  Portfmouth  to  view  the  fleet, 
went  on  board  Mr  Rooke’s  fhip,  dined  with  him,  and 
then  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he 
having:  a  little  before  made  him  vice-admiral  of  the 
red.  .  ' 

In  confequence  of  other  fervices  he  was  in  1694  rai¬ 
fed  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue  :  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  next  year,  he  was  admiral  of  the  white  ; 
and  was  alfo  appointed  admiral  and  commander  in  chief 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

During  King  William’s  reign,  Sir  George  was  twice 
elected  member  for  Portfmouth ;  and  upon  the-  accef- 
Von.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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flon  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  he  was  conftitnted  vice- 
admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  as 
alfo  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  feas  of  this  kingdom. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  war  againft  France,  he  was 
ordered  to  command  a  fleet  fent  againft  Cadiz,  the 
duke  of  Ormond  having  the  command  of  the  land  for¬ 
ces.  On  his  paflage  home,  receiving  an  account  that 
tile  galleons,  under  the  efcort  of  a  ftrong  French  fqua¬ 
dron,  were  got  into  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  he  refolved 
to  attack  them  ;  and  on  the  nth  of  O6lober  came  be¬ 
fore  the  harbour  of  Rondondello,  where  the  French 
commander  had  negledled  nothing  neceftary  for  putting 
the  place  into  the  bell  pofture  of  defence.  But  not- 
withilanding  this,  a  detachment  of  15  Englifh  and  10 
Dutch  men  of  war,  of  the  line  of  battle,  with  all  the 
fire-fhips,  weie  ordered  in  ;  the  frigates  and  bomb-vef- 
fels  followed ;  the  great  fhips  moved  after  them,  and 
the  army  landed  near  Rondondello.  Hie  whole  fervice 
was  performed  under  Sir  George’s  dire&ions,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  conduft  and  bravery;  for,  in  fhort,  all  the  fhips 
were  deftroyed  or  taken,  prodigious  damage  done  to  the 
enemy,  and  vaft  wealth  acquired  by  the  allies.  For 
this  adtion  Sir  George  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  a  day  of  thankfgiving  was  appointed  both 
by  the  queen  and  the  ftates-general,  and  Sir  George 
was  promoted  to  a  feat  in  the  privy-council ;  yet,  not- 
withftanding  this,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  refolved  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  condudl  at  Cadiz.  But  he  fo  fully  juf- 
tified  himfelf,  that  a  vote  was  palled,  approving  his  be¬ 
haviour. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1704,  Sir  George  com* 
manded  the  fhips  of  war  which  convoyed  King  Cha.  III. 
of  Spain  to  Lifbon.  In  July,  he  attacked  Gibraltar; 
when,  by  the  bravery  6f  the  Englifh  feamen,  the  place 
was  taken  on  the  24th,  though  the  town  was  extremely 
ftrong,  well  furnifhed  with  ammunition,  and  had  ICO 
guns  mounted,  all  facing  the  fea  and  the  narrow  pafle3 
to  the  land :  An  action  which  was  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  lefs  than  a  week  ;  though  it  has  fince  endured 
fieges  of  many  months  continuance,  and  more  than  once 
baffled  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  This 
brave  officer  being  at  laft  obliged,  by  the  prevalence  of 
party-fpirit,  to  quit  the  fervice  of  his  country,  retired 
to  his  feat  in  Kent ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  as  a  private  gentleman. 

He  was  thrice  married ;  and  by  his  fecond  lady  Mrs 
Luttrell  left  one  foil.  He  died  January  24.  1708-9, 
in  his  58th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathe¬ 
dral,  where  a  monument  is  eredled  to  his  memory.  In 
his  private  life  he  was  a  good  hufband  and  a  kind  m af¬ 
ter,  Jived  hofpitably  towards  his  neighbours,  and  left 
behind  him  a  moderate  fortune;  fo  moderate,  that  when 
he  came  to  make  his  will,  it  furprifed  tliofe  who  were 
prefent :  but  Sit  George  afligne'd  the  reafon  in  a  few 
words,  “  I  do  not  leave  much  (faid  he),  but  what  I 
leave  was  honeftly  gotten  ;  it  never  coft  a  failor  a  tear, 
or  the  nation  a  farthing.” 

ROOM,  a  chamber,  parlour,  or  other  apartment  in 
a  houfe.  See  Architecture  and  Ventilation. 

ROOT,  among  botanifts,  denotes  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  imbibes  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  earth, 
and  tranfmits  them  to  the  other  parts.  See  Plant  and 
Radix. 

Colour s  txtraBed  from  Roots .  See  Cciovti-Makwg , 
n94i. 
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Root,  in  algebra  and  arithmetic,  denotes  any  num¬ 
ber  which,  multiplied  by  itfelf  once  or  oftener,  produ- 
„  ces  any  other  number  ;  and  is  called  the  fquare,  cube, 
biquadrate ,  &c.  root,  according  to  number  of  multipli¬ 
cations.  Thus,  2  is  the  fquare-root  of  4 ;  the  cube- 
xoot  of  8  ;  the  biquadrate-root  of  j6,  &c. 

.  ROPE,  is  a  word  too  familiar  to  need  a  defi¬ 
nition  ;  and  we  need  fay  no  more  than  that  it, is  only 
applied  to  a  confiderable  colle&ion  of  twilled  fibres. 
Smaller  bands  are  called  lines,  firings,  cords  ;  and  it  is 
not  applied  with  great  propriety  even  to  thofe,  irnlefi; 
they  are  compofed  of  fmaller  things  of  the  fame  kind 
twitted  together.  Two  hay  bands  twitted  together 
would  be  called  a  rape .  All  the  different  kinds  of  this 
mannfadlnre,  from  a  fifhing-line  or  whip- cord  to  the 
cable  of  a  firft  rate  fhip  of  war,  go  by  the  general  name 
of  Cordage. 

Ropes  are  made  of  every  fubttance  that  is  fufficiently 
fibrous,  flexible,  and  tenacious,  but  chiefly  of  the  barks 
of  plants.  The  Cliinefe  and  other  orientals  even  make 
them  of  the  ligneous  parts  of  feveral  plants,  fuch  as  cer¬ 
tain  bamboos  and  reeds,  the  ffems  of  the  aloes,  the  fi¬ 
brous  covering  of  the  cocoa  nut,  the  filaments  of  the 
cotton  pod,  and  the  leaves  of  fome  grades,  fuch  as  the 
fparte  ( Lygeum,  Linn.)  The  aloe  (Agave,  Linn.) 
and  the  fparte  exceed  all  others  in  flrength.  But  tile 
barks  of  plants  are  the  mott  produ&ive  of  fibrous  matter 
fit  for  this  manufacture.  Thofe  of  the  Linden  tree 
(Te/oa),  of  the  willow,  the  bramble,  the  nettle,  are 
frequently  ufed  :  but  hemp  and  flax  are  of  all  others 
the  beft  ;  and  of  theft  the  hemp  is  preferred,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  cordage  exceeding  the  fize  of  a  line,  and 
even  in  many  of  this  denomination. 

Hemp  is  very  various  in  its  ufeful  qualities.  Thefe 
are  great  flrength,  and  the  length  and  finenefs  of  the 
fibre.  Being  a  plant  of  very  greedy  growth,  it  fucks 
up  much  of  the  unaltered  juices  ef  the  foil,  and  there¬ 
fore  differs  greatly  according  to  its  foil,  climate,  and 
culture.  The  bett  in  Europe  comes  to  us  through 
Riga,  to  which  port  it  is  brought  from  very  diftant 
places  to  the  fouthward.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
JUga  rein  (that  is,  clean)  hemp.  Its  fibre  is  not  the 
longeft  (at dealt  in  the  dreffed  ttate  in  which  we  get  it) 

©f  all  others,  but  it  is  the  fineft,  moll  flexible,  and 
ftrongeft.  The  next  to  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pe- 
terfburgh  braak  licinp.  Other  hemps  are  ellecmed 
nearly  in  the  following  order  : — Riga  outfliot,  Peterf- 
burgh  outfliot,  hemp  from  Koninglburgh,  Archangel, 
Sweden,  Memel.  Chucking  is  a  name  given  to  a  hemp 
that  comes  from  various  places,  long  in  the  fibre,  but 
coarfe  and  harfh,  and  its  flrength  is  inferior  to  hemps 
which  one  would  think  weaker.  Its  texture  is  fuch, 
that  it  does  not  gdmit  fplitting  with  the  hatchet  fo  as 
to  be  more  completely  dreffed.  It  is  therefore  kept  in 
its  coarfe  form,  and'  ufed  for  inferior  cordage.  It  is 
however  a  good  and  ftrong  hemp,  but  will  not  make 
fine  work.  There  are  doubtlefs  many  good  hemps  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  little  of  them  is 
brought  to  our  market.  Codilla,  half  clean,  &c.  are 
portions  of  the  above-mentioned  hemps,  feparated  by 
the  dreffing,  and  may  be  confidered  as  broken  fibres  of 
thofe  hemps. 

<  Only  the  firft  qualities  are  manufa&ured  for  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  the  royal  navy  and  for  die  fhips  of  the  Eaft 
India  company. 
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Rope-making  is  an  art  of  very  great  Importance  ;  ttnpe- 
and  there  me  few  that  better  deferve  the  attention  ot  making 

the  intelligent  obferver.  Hardly  any  art  can  be  car- - J 

ried  on  without  the  affittance  of  the  rope-maker.  Cor-  importance 
dage  makes  the  very  finews  and  inufcles  of  a  fliip;  and  of  the  art 
every  improvement  which  can  be  made  in  its  prepara- 
tion,  either  in  refpeft  to  flrength  or  pliablencfs,  mult  maklltS« 
be  of  immenfe  fervice  to  the  mariner,  and  to  the  com¬ 
merce  and  the  defence  of  nations. 

We  fhall  give  a  very  fhort  account  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  which  will  not  indeed  fully  inftruA  the  artificers, 
but  will  give  fuch  a  view  of  the  proeefs  as  lhall  enable 
the  reader  to  judge,  from  principle,  of  the  propriety  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  manipulation,  and  perceive  its 
defeats,  and  the  means  for  removing  them. 

Ihe  aim  of  the  rope-maker  is  to  unite  the  l  ength  The  aim  of 
of  a  great  number  of  fibres.  This  would  be  done  in  which  is  to 
the  complete!!  manner  by  laying  the  fibres  parallel  tounitethe 
each  other,  and  fattening  the  bundle  at  the  two  ends  : ftrength  0? 
but  this  would  be  of  very  limited  ufe,  becaufe  the  fi-  fibred ^ 
bres  are  fliort,  not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  half  at  an 
average.  They  mutt  therefore  be  entangled  together, 
in  fueh  a  manner  that  the  flrength  of  a  fibre  lhall  not 
be  able  to  draw  it  out  from  among  the  reft  of  the  bun¬ 
dle.  This  is  done  by  twitting  or  twining  them  toge¬ 
ther,  which  caufes  them  mutually  to  comprefs  each 
other.  When  the  fibres  are  fo  difpofed  in  a  long 
flcain,  that  their  ends  fucceed  each  other  along  its 
length,  without  many  of  them  meeting  in  one  place, 
and  this  flcain  is  twitted  round  and  round,  we  may  caufe 
them  to  comprefs  each  other  to  any  degree  we  pleafe, 
and  the  friction  on  a  fibre  which  we  attempt  to  pull 
out  may  be  more  than  its  cohefion  can  overcome.  It 
will  therefore  break.  Consequently,  if  we  pull  at  tins 
twitted  flcain,  we  will  not  feparate  it  by  drawino- 
one  parcel  out  from  among  the  reft,  but  the  whole 
fibres  will  break ;  and  if  the  diftribution  of  the  fibres  ' 
has  been  very  equable,  the  flcain  will  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  ftrength  in  every  part.  If  there  is  any  part 
where  many  ends  of  fibres  meet,  the  flcain  will  break 
in  that  part. 

We  know  very  well  that  we  can  twift  a  flcain  of  Hide  fi. 
fibres  fo  very  hard,  that  it  will  break  with  any  attempt  bres  way 
to  twill  it  harder.  In  this  ttate  all  the  fibres  are  al-bef°  much 
ready  ftrained  to  the  utmoft  of  their  ftrength.  Such  a  with 
flcain  of  fibres  can  have  no  ftrength.  It  cannot  carry  a  the  leaf! 
weight,  becaufe  each  fibre  is  already  ftrained  in  the  additional 
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fame  manner  as  if  loaded  with  as  much  weight  as  it 
able  to  bear.  What  we  have  faid  of  this  extreme  cafe 
is  true  in  a  certain  extent  of  every  degree  of  twift  that 
we  give  the  fibres.  .  Whatever  force  is  a&ually  exerted 
by  a  twitted  fibre,  in  order  that  it  may  fufficiently  com¬ 
prefs  the  reft  to  hinder  them  from  being  drawn  out, 
mutt  be  confidered  as  a  weight  hanging  on  that  fibre, 
and  mutt  be  deduced  from  its  abfolute  ftrength  of  co¬ 
hefion,  before  we  can  eftimate  the  ftrength  of  the  flcain. 

I  he  ftrength  of  the  fkain  is  the  remainder  of  the  ab¬ 
folute  ftrength  of  the  fibres,  after  we  have  deduced  the 
force  employed  in  twitting  them  together.  4 

From  this  obfervation  maybe  deduced  a  fundamen-Pra&ical 
tal  principle  in  ropemiaking,  that  all  twitting,  beyond  whence* 
what  is  neceffary  for  preventing  the  fibres  from  being 
drawn  out  without  breaking,  dimimfhes  the  ftrength  of 
the  cordage,  and  fhould  be  avoided  when  in  our  power. 

It  is  of  importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 


It 
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Tt  h  tiecdury  then  to  twill  the  fibres  of  hemp  toge-  below  it,  and  will  eafily  be  detached- 
ther,  in  order  to  make  a  rope  ;  but  we  fhould  make  a 
very  bad  rope  if  we  contented  ourfelves  with  twilling 
Method  to  together  a  bunch  of  hemp  fuffieiently(  large  to  with* 
l>e  obferveH Hand  the  ftrains  to  which  the  rope  is  to  be  expofed- 


Snaking. 


Rope- 

making. 


6 

Spinning 
<L»f  rape- 
yarns. 


A-8  as  we  let  it  go  out  of  our  hands,  it  would  un-  axis, 
C  rC5<  twill  itfelf,  and  be  again  a  loofe  bundle  of  hemp  ;  for 
the  fibres  are  {trained,  and  they  are  in  a  confiderable 
degree  elailic  ;  they  contract  again,  and  thus  untwill 
the  rope  or  Ikain.  It  is  necefihry  to  contrive  the  twill 
in  filch  a  manner,  that  the  tendency  to  untwill  in  one 
part  may  ad  again!  the  fame  tendency  in  another  and 
balance  it.  The  procefs,  therefore,  of  rope-making  is 
more  complicated. 

The  fir!  part  of  this  procefs  is  spinning  of  rope- 
yarns.  This  is  done  in  various  ways,  and  with  diffe- 
rent  machinery,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  cordage.  We  fhall  confine  our  defcription  to  the 
manufadlure  of  the  larger  kinds,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for 
7  the  Handing  and  running  rigging  of  fhips. 

XVfcription  An  alley  or  walk  is  inclofed  for  the  purpofe,  about 
of  theap-  200  fathoms  long,  and  of  a  breadth  fuited  to  the  extent 
the  manufacture.  It  is  fometimes  covered  above.  At 
\r&ng  it.  the  upper  end  or  this  rope-walk  is  let  up  the  lpm- 
Plate  ning-vvheel,  of  a  form  refembling  that  in  fig*  u  The 
CCCCXLI^and  of  this  wheel  goes  over  fcveral  rollers  called 
whirls,  turning  on  pivots  in  brafs  holes.  The  pi¬ 
vots  at  one  end  come  through  the  frame,  and  termw 
nate  in  little  hooks.  The  wheel  being  turned  by  a 
winch,  gives  motion  in  one  direction  to  all  thofe  whirls. 

The  fpinner  has  a  bundle  of  drelfed  hemp  round  his 
wai!,  with  the  two  ends  meeting  before  him.  The 
hemp  is  laid  in  this  bundle  in  the  fame  way  that  wo¬ 
men  fpread  the  flax  on  the  di!aff.  There  is  great  va¬ 
riety  in  this ;  but  the  general  aim  is  to  lay  the  fibres  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  as  long  as  the  bundle  lalls  there 
may  be  an  equal  number  of  the  ends  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty,  and  that  a  fibre  may  never  offer  itfelf  double  of  in 
a  bight.  The  fpinner  draws  out  a  proper  number  of 
fibres,  twi!s  them  with  his  fingers*  and  having  got  a 
fufficient  length  detached,  lie  fixes  it  to  the  hook. of  a 
whirl.  The  wheel  is  now  turned,  and  the  Ikain  is 
twified,  becoming  what  is  called  a  rope-yarn,  and  the 
fpinner  walks  backwards  down  the  rope-wallc.  The 
part  already  twified  draws  along  with  it  more  fibres 
out  of  the  bundle.  The  fpinner  aids  this  with  his  fin¬ 
gers,  fupplying  hemp  in  due  proportion  as  he  walks 
away  from  the  wheel,  and  taking  care  that  the  fibres 
come  in  equally  from  both  Tides  of  his  bundle,  and  that 
they  enter  always  with  their  ends,  and  not  by  the 
middle,  which  would  double  them.  He  fhould  alfo 
endeavour  to  enter  every  fibre  at  the  heart  of  the  yarn. 

T  his  will  caufe  all  the  fibres  to  mix  equally  in  making 
it  up,  and  will  make  the  work  fmooth,  becaufe  one  end 
of  each  fibre  is  by  this  means  buried  among  the  re!,  and 
the  other  end  only  lies  outward  ;  and  this,  in  palling 
through  the  grafp  of  the  fpinner,  who  preffes  it  tight 
with  his  thumb  and  palm,  is  alfo  made  to  lie  fmooth. 

The  greate!  fault  that  can  be  committed  ip  fpinnirrg  is 
to  allow  a  fmall  thread  to  be  twilled  off  from  one  fide 
of  the  hemp,  and  then  to  cover  this  with  hemp  fupplied 
from  the  other  fide  :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  fibres  of 
the  central  thread  make  very  long  fpirals,  and  the  Ikin 
of  fibres  which  covers  them  mu!  be  much  more  oblique. 

SThis  covering  has  but  little  connection  with  what  i$ 


But  even  while 

it  remains,  the  yarn  cannot  be  !rong ;  for  on  pulling 
it,  the  middle  part,  which  lies  the  llraighte!,  mu!  bear 
all  the  !rain,  while  the  outer  fibres,  that  are  lying  ob¬ 
liquely,  are  only  drawn  a  little  more  parallel  to  the 
This  defed  will  always  happen  if  the  hemp  be 
fupplied  in  a  confiderable  body  to  a  yarn  that  is  then 
fpinning  fmall.  Into  whatever  part  of  the  yarn  it  is 
made  lo  enter,  it  becomes  a  fort  of  loofely  conneded 
wrapper.  Such  a  yarn,  when  untwilled  a  little,  will 
have  the  appearance  of  fig.  2.  while  a  good  yarn  looks 
like  fig.  3.  A  good  fpinner  therefore  endeavours  al¬ 
ways  to  fupply  the  hemp  in  the  form  of  a  thin  flat  Ikain 
with  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  is  employed  in  grafp- 
ing  firmly  the  yarn  that  is  twining  off,  and  in  holding 
it  tight  from  the  whirl,  that  it  may  not  run  into  loops 

or  KINKS. 

It  is  evident,  that  both  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
and  the  degree  of  twilling  depend  on  the  flail  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  fpinner,  and  that  he  mull  be  inffruCled, 
not  by  a  book,  but  by  a  mafter*  The  degree  of  twill 
depends  on  the  rate  of  the  wheel’s  motion,  combined 
with  the  retrograde  walk  of  the  fpinner. 

We  may  fuppofe  him  arrived  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
walk,  or  as  far  as  is  neceffary  for  the  intended  length  of 
his  yarn.  He  calls  out,  and  ^another  fpinner  immedi¬ 
ately  detaches  the  yam  from  the  hook  of  the  whirl, 
gives  it  to  another,  who  carries  it  afide  to  the  reel,  and 
this  fecond  fpinner  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl 
hook.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fir!  fpinner  keeps  fa! 
hold  of  the  end  of  his  yarn  ;  for  the  hemp,  being  dry, 
is  very  elailic,  and  if  he  were  to  let  it  go  out  ofliis  hand 
it  would  in!antly  untwi!,  and  become  little  better  than 
loofe  hemp.  He  waits,  therefore,  till  he  fees  the  reeler 
begin  to  turn  the  reel,  and  he  goes  llowly  up  the  walk, 
keeping  the  yarn  of  an  equal  tightnefs  all  the  way,  till 
he  arrives  at  the  wheel,  where  he  waits  with  his  yarn  in 
hand  till  another  fpinner  has  finiihed  his  yarn.  The 
fir!  fpinner  takes  it  off  the  whirl  hook,  joins  it  to  his 
own,  that  it  may  follow  it  on  the  reel,  and  begins  a 
new  yarn.  g 

a  Rope-yarns,  for  the  greate!  part  of  the  large  rig-  Different 
ging,  are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  fomewhat  more  hinds  of 
than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  or  of  fuch  ar0Pe'}ari1** 
fize  that  1 60  fathoms  weigh  from  3  f'to  4  pounds  when 
white.  The  different  lizes  of  yarns  are  named  from 
the  number  ©f  them  contained  in  a  ftrand  of  a  rope  of 
three  inches  in  circumference.  Few  are  fo  coarfe  that 
16  will  make  a  ftrand  of  Britilli  cordage  ;  18  is  not  un- 
frequent  for  cable  yarns,  or  yams  fpun  from  harlh  and 
coarfe  hemp  ;  25  is,  we  believe,  the  fine!  fize  which  is 
worked  up  for  the  rigging  of  a  Ihip.  Much  finer  are 
indeed  fpun  for  founding  lines,  filling  lines,  and  many 
other  marine  ufes,  and  for  the  other  demands  of  fociety. 

Ten  good  fpinnerswillwork  up  above  600  weight  of  hemp 
in  a  day;  but  this  depends  on  the  weather.  In  very  dry 
weather  the  hemp  is  very  ela!ic,  and  requires  great  at¬ 
tention  to  make  fmooth  work.  In  the  warmer  climates, 
the  fpinner  is  permitted  to  moillen  the  rag  with  which 
he  grafps  the  yarn  in  his  right  hand  for  each  yarn.  No 
work  can  be  done  in  an  open  fpinning  walk  in  rainy  wea¬ 
ther,  becaufe  the  yarns  would  not  take  on  the  tar,  if 
immediately  tarred,  and  would  rot  if  kept  on  the  red 
for  a  long  time. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  procefs  is  the  converfion  of 
3  P  2  the 
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Rope-  the  yarns  into  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  rope, 
t  rcafemg.  cord,  or  line.  That  we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of 

*  the  principle  which  regulates  this  part  of  the  procefs, 
Method  of  we  fliall  begin  with  the  fimplelt  poflible  cafe,  the  union 
converting  of  two  yarns  into  one  line.  This  is  not  a  very  ufual 

1  arnTfnrb  ^*a^r^e  ^or  ^ut  we  ft  ^or  fts  fimplicity. 

ropes  ^  °  When  hemp  has  been  fplit  into  very  fine  fibres  by  the 
cords,  or  hatchet,  it  becomes  exceedingly  foft  and  pliant,  and  af¬ 
fixes.  ter  it  has  lain  for  fome  time  in  the  form  of  fine  yarn,  it 
may  be  unreeled  and  thrown  loofe,  without  lofing  much 
of  its  twill.  Two  fuch  yarns  may  be  put  on  the  whirl 
of  a  fpinning  wheel,  and  thrown,  like  flaxen  yarn,  fo 
as  to  make  fewing  thread.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed, 
that  the  failmaker’s  fewing  thread  is  manufactured;  and 
when  it  has  been  kept  on  the  reel,  or  on  balls  or  bob¬ 
bins,  for  fome  time,  it  retains  its  twill  as  well  as  its  ufes 
require.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  yarns 
fpun  for  great  cordage.  The  hemp  is  fo  elaflic,  the 
number  of  fibres  twilled  together  is  fo  great,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  yarn  (which  is  a  fort  of  lever  on  which 
the  elallicity  of  the  fibre  exerts  itfelf)  is  fo  conlider- 
able,  that  no  keeping  will  make  the  fibres  retain  this  con- 
ftrained  pofition.  The  end  of  a  rope-yarn  being  thrown 
loofe,  it  will  immediately  un twill,  and  this  with  confi- 
derable  force  and  fpeed.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  to  twill  two  fuch  yarns  together  ;  yet 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  contrived  to  make  ufe  of  this 
very  tendency  to  untwill  not  only  to  counteract  itfelf, 
but  even  to  produce  another  and  a  permanent  twill, 
which  requires  force  to  undo  it,  and  which  will  reco- 

*  \er  itfelf  when  this  force  is  removed.  Every  perfon 
mull  recoiled  that,  when  he  has  twilled  a  packthread 
very  hard  with  his  fingers  between  his  two  hands,  if  he 
fiackens  the  thread  by  bringing  his  hands  nearer  toge¬ 
ther,  the  packthread  will  immediately  curl  up,  running 
into  loops  or  kinks,  and  will  even  twill  itfelf  into  a  neat 
and  firm  cord.  Familiar  as  this  faCt  is,  it  would  puzzle 
any  perfon  not  accullomed  to  thefe  fubjeCts  to  explain 
it  with  diftindlnefs.  We  lhall  confider  it  with  fome  care, 
not  as  a  piece  of  mechanical  cilriofity,  but  as  a  Iunda- 
mental  principle  in  this  manufacture,  which  will  give  us 
clear  inftruCtions  to  direCt  us  in  the  moll  delicate  part 
of  the  whole  procefs.  And  we  beg  the  attention  of 
the  artills  themfelves  to  a  thing  which  they  feem  to  have 
overlooked. 

Let  mdy  nd  (fig.  4.)  be  two  yarns  fixed  to  one 
point  dy  and  let  both  of  them  be  twilled,  each  round 
its  own  axis,  in  the  direction  abc9  which  will  caufe  the 
fibres  to  lie  in  a  ferew  form,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 
If  the  end  d  of  the  yarn  m  d  were  at  liberty  to  turn 
round  the  point  d9  it  would  turn  accordingly,  as  often 
as  the  end  m  is  turned  round,  and  the  ,yarn  would  ac¬ 
quire  no  twift ;  but  being  attached  to  fome  folid  body 
it  cannot  turn  without  turning  this  body.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  this  tendency,  and  the  body  mull  be  forcibly  pre¬ 
vented  from  turning.  If  it  be  he_ld  fall  for  a  time,  and 
then  let  go,  it  will  be  turned  round,  and  it  will  not 
flop  till  it  has  turned  as  often  as  the  end  m  has  been 
twilled,  and  now  all  the  twill  will  be  undone.  Thus 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  yarn  m  d  to  untwill  at  the  end 
d  (becaufe  it  is  kept  fall  at  m)x  which  produces  this 
motion  of  the  body  attached  to  it  at  d.  What  we 
have  faid  of  the  yarn  m  d  is  equally  true  of  the  yarn 
n  d.  Both  tend  to  turn,  and  will  turn,  the  body  at¬ 
tached  at  d  round  the  common  axis,  in  the  fame  direc- 

'  c- 


tion  in  which  they  are  twilled.  Let  fig.  5.  be  fuppofed  Rop*. 
a  crofs  feClion  of  the  two  yarns  touching  each  other  at  ma^ing. 
d ,  and  there  glued  to  a  board.  The  fibres  of  each  pull  - 

obliquely,  that  is,  they  both  pull  away  from  the  board, 
and  pull  laterally.  The  direction  of  this  lateral  pull  of 
the  fibres  in  the  circumference  of  each  yarn  is  repre¬ 
fented  by  the  little  darts  drawn  round  the  circumfe¬ 
rences.  Thefe  aCtions  direClly  oppofe  and  balance  each 
other  at  d ;  but  in  the  femicircles  0  e  t>  tfo ,  they  evi¬ 
dently  confpire  to  turn  the  board  round  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  outer  halves  of 
any  circles  deferibed  within  thefe.  In  the  inner  halves 
of  thefe  inner  circles  the  aClions  of  fome  fibres  oppofe 
each  other ;  but  in  every  circle  there  are  many  more 
confpiring  aCtions  than  oppofing  ones,  and  the  confpi- 
ring  actions  exert  themfelves  by  longer  levers,  fo  that 
their  joint  momentum  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  op¬ 
pofing  forces.  It  may  be  demonflrated,  that  if  all  the 
fibres  exert  equal  forces,  the  force  which  tends  to  turn 
the  board  round  the  common  axis  is  y  of  tlie  force  era-- 
ployed  to  twift  both  the  yarns. 

Suppofe  then  that  the  folid  body  to  which  the  yarns 
are  attached  is  at  liberty  to  turn  round  the  common 
axis  ;  it  cannot  do  this  without  carrying  the  yarns 
round  with  it.  They  muft,  therefore,  turn  round  each 
other,  and  thus  compofe  a  rope  or  cord  k  /,  having  its 
component  yarns  (now  called  Jlrands)  lying  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  oppofite  to  that  of  the  fibres  in  each  ftrand.  The 
rope  will  take  this  twift,  while’  each  of  the  ftrands  is 
really  untwilting,  and  the  motion  will  not  ftop  till  all 
is  again  in  equilibrio.  If  the  yarns  had  no  diameter  and 
no  rigidity,  their  claftic  contraction  would  not  be  ba¬ 
lanced  till  the  cord  had  made  half  the  number  of  turns 
which  had  been  given  to  that  part  of  the  yarn  which  is 
thus  doubled  up.  But,  as  the  yarns  have  a  fenfible  dia¬ 
meter,  the  fame  ultimate  contraClion  of  the  fibres  will- 
be  expended  by  the  twilling  of  the  cord  in  fewer  turns,, 
even  if  the  yarns  had  no  rigidity.  The  turns  neceffary  % 

for  this  purpofe  will  be  fo  much  fewer,  in  proportion  to 
the  twilt  of  the  yarns,  as  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  lie 
more  obliquely,,  that  is,  as  the  yarns  are  more  twilled. 

But  further,  this  contraClile  force  has  to  overcome  the 
rigidity,  or  lliffnefs  of  the  yarns.  This  requires  force 
merely  to  bend  it  into  the  ferew  form  ;  and  therefore, 
when  all  is  again  at  reft,  the  fibres  are  in  a  Hate  of  llrain, 
and  the  rope  Is  not  fo  much  clofed  by  doubling  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  yarns  been  fofter.  If  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  it  in  this  Hate  which  will  fofteu 
tlie  yarns,  if  will  twift  itfelf  more  up.  It  has  therefore 
a  tendency  to  twill  more  up  ;  and  if  this  be  aided  by  an 
external  force  which  will  bend  the  ftrands,  this  will  hap¬ 
pen.  Beating  it  with  a  foft  mallet  will  have  this  ef¬ 
fect  ;  or,  if  it  be  forcibly  twilled  till  the  fibres  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  contraCl  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  had 
the  yarn  been  perfeClly  foft,  the  cord  will  keep  this 
twill  without  any  effort ;  and  this  mull  be  confidered  as 
its  moll  perfeCl  llate,  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  twill 
originally  given  to  the  yarns.  It  will  have  no  tendency 
to  run  into  kinks,  which  is  both  troublefome  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  the  fibres  will  not  be  exerting  any  ufelefs 
effort. 

To  attain  this  Hate  fhould  therefore  be  the  aim  of 
every  part  of  this  fecond  procefs  ;  and  this  principle 
Ihould  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of  it. 

The  component  parts  of  a  rope  are  called  ftrands,  as 
3  ha? 
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has  been  already  obferved  ;  and  the  operation  of  uniting 
them  with  a  permanent  twill  is  called  laying  or  clojing , 
the  latter  term  being  chlelly  appropriated  to  eables  and 
other  very  large  cordage. 

Lines  and  cordage  lefs  than  1  j  Inches  circumference 
are  laid  at  the  fpinning-wheel.  The  workman  fallens  the 
ends  of  eachof  two  or  three  yarns  to  feparate whirl- hooks. 
The  remote  ends  are  united  in  a  knot.  This  is  put  on 
one  of  the  hooks  of  a  fwivel  called  the  loper ,  reprefent- 
ed  in  fig.  6.  and  care  is  taken  that  the  yarns  are  of 
equal  lengths  and  twill.  A  piece  of  foft  cord  is  put 
on  the  other  hook  of  the  loper ;  and,  being  put  over  a 
pulley  feveral  feet  from  the  ground,  a  weight  is  hung  on 
it,  which  llretches  the  yarn.  When  the  workman  fees 
that  they  are  equally  llretched,  he  orders  the  wheel  t a 
be  turned  in  the  fame  direction  as  when  twining  the 
yarns.  This  would  twine  them  harder  ;  but  the  fwivel 
of  the  loper  gives  way  to  the  ftrain,  and  the  yarns  im¬ 
mediately  twill  around  each  other,  and  form  a  line  or 
cord.  In  doing  this  the  yarns  lofe  their  twill.  This 
is  rellored  by  the  wheel.  But  this  iimple  operation 
would  make  a  very  bad  line,  which  would  be  Hack,  and 
would  not  hold  its  twill ;  for,  by  the  turning  of  the 
loper,  the  flrands  twill  immediately  together,  to  a 
great  dillanee  from  the  loper.  By  this  turning  of  the 
loper  the  yarns  are  untwilled.  The  wheel  rellores. 
their  twill  only  to  that  part  of  the  yarns  that  remains 
feparate  from  the  others,  but  cannot  do  it  in  that  part 
where  they  are  already  twined  round  each  other,  be- 
caufe  their  mutual  prelfure  prevents  the  twill  from  ad¬ 
vancing.  It  is,  therefore,  necelfary  to  retard  this  ten¬ 
dency  to  twine,  by  keeping  the  yarns  apart.  This  is- 
done  by  a  little  tool  called  the  top,  reprefented  in  fig.  7. 

It  is  a  truncated  cone,  having  three  or  more  notehes- 
along  its  lides,  and  a  handle  called  the  Half.  This  is, 
put  between  the  llrands,  the  fmall  end  next  the  loper, 
and  it  is  prelfed  gently  into  the  angle  formed  by  the 
yarns  which  lie  in  the  notches.  The  wheel  being  now- 
turned,  the  yarns  are  more  twilled,  or  hardened  up,  and 
their  prelfure  on  the  top  gives  it  a  llrong  tendency  to 
come  out  of  the  angle,  and  alfo  to  turn  round.  The 
workman  does  not  allow  this  till  he  thinks  the  yarns- 
fuffieiently  hardened.  Then  he  yields  to  the  prelfure, 
and  the  top  comes  away  from  the  fwivel,  which  im¬ 
mediately  turns  round,  and  the  line  begins  to  lay. — 
Gradually  yielding  to  this  prelfure,  the  workman  flowly 
comes  up  towards  the  wheel,  and  the  laying  goes  on,, 
till  the  top  is  at  lad  clofe  to  the  wheel,  and  the  work 
is  done.  In  the  mean  time,  the  yarns  are  Ihortened, 
both  by  the  twining  of  each  and  the  laying  of  the  cord. 
The  weight,  therefore,  gradually  rifes.  The  life  of 
this  weight  is  evidently  to  oblige  the  yarn  to  take  a 
proper  degree  of  twill,  and  .not-  run  into  kinks. 

A  cord  or  line  made  in  this  way  has  always  fome 
tendency  to  twill  a  little  more.  However  little  fridlion 
there  may  be  in  the  loper,  there  is  fome,  fo  that  the 
turns  which  the  cord  lias  made  in  the  laying  are  not 
enough  to  balance  completely  the  elaftreity  of  the  yarns; 
and  the  weight  being  appended  caufes  the  llrands  to  be 
more  nearly  in  the  diredtion  of  the  axis,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  would  llretch  and  untwill  a  little  any  rope 
to  which  it  is  hung.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  twill 
of  a  laid  line  is  permanent,  and  not  like  that  upon 
thread  doubled  or  thrown  in  a  mill,  which  remains  only 


in  confequence  of  the  great  foftnefs  and  flexibility  of  Rope- 
the  yarn.  making.  ^ 

The  procefs  for  laying  or  clofmg  large  cordage  is  ^  ^  ‘ 

confiderably  different  from  this.  The  llrands  of  which  Large  or 
the  rope  is  compofed  confid  of  many  yarns,  and  re-hawfer- 
quire  a  conliderable  degree  of  hardening.  This  cannot lai(l  c?r- 
be  done  by  a  whirl  driven  by  a  wheel-band  ;  it  requires 
the  power  of  a  crank  turned  by  the  hand.  The  llrands,  }y  formed- 
when  properly  hardened,  become  very  ftiff,  and  when 
bent  round  the  top  are  not  able  to  tranfmit  force  enough 
for  laying  the  heavy  and  unpliant  rope  which  forms 
beyond  it.  The  elallie  twill  of  the  hardened  llrands 
mull,  therefore,  be  afiifled  by  an  external  force.  All 
this  requires  a  different  machinery  and  a  different  pro¬ 
cefs.  J2 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  walk  is  fixed  up  the  tackle-  Machinery^ 
hoard,  fig.  8..  This  confills  of  a  llrong  oaken  plank and  mod.e 
called  a  hreajl  hoard,  having  three  or  more  holes  in  it,  of  “?.ng  . 

fuch  as  A,  B,  C,  fitted  with  brafs  or  iron  plates.  Into  m 
thefe  are  put  iron  cranks,  called  heavers,  which  have 
hooks,  or  forelocks,  and  keys,  on  the  ends  of  their 
fp indies.  They  are  placed  at  fuch  a  dillanee  from  each 
other,  that  the  workmen  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other  while  turning  them  round.  This  bread-board  is 
fixed  to  the  top  of  llrong  pods  well  fecured  by  Units 
or  braces  facing  the  lower  end  of  the  walk.  At  the 
lower  end  is  another  bread-board  fixed  to  the  upright 
pods  of  a  fledge,  which  may  be  loaded  with  Aones  or 
other  weights.  Similar  cranks  are  placed  in  the  holes 
of  this  bread-board.  The  whole  goes  by  the  name  of 
th tjledge  ;  (fee  fig.  9.)  The  top  necelfary  for  clofing 
large  cordage  is  too  heavy  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  It 
therefore  has  a  long  daff,  which  has  a  truck  on  the 
end.  This  reds  on  the  ground  ;  but  even  this  is  not 
enough  in  laying  great  cables.  The  top  mud  be  fup- 
ported  on  a  carriage,  as  fhown  in  fig.  10.  where  it  mult 
lie  very  Heady,  and  need  no  attendance,  becaufe  the  ma¬ 
iler  workman  has  fufficient  employment  in  attending  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  llrands  clofe  behind  the  top, 
and  in  helping  them  by  various  methods.  The  top  is, 
therefore,  fixed  to  the  carriage  by  lathing  its  daff  to 
the  two  upright  pods.  A  piece  of  foft  rope,  or  ftrap, 
is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  top  by  the  middle,  and 
its  two  ends* are  brought  baek  and  wrapped  feveral  times 
tight  round  the  rope,  in  the  diredlion  of  its  twid,  and 
bound  down.  This  is  Ihown  at  W,  and  it  greatly  af- 
fids  the  laying  of  the  rope  by  its  fri&ion.  This  both 
keeps  the  top  from  flying  too  far  from  the  point  of 
union  of  the  drands,  and  brings  the  flrands  more  regu¬ 
larly  into  their  places.^ 

I  he  fird  operation  is- warping  the  yarns.  At  each  * 
end  of  the  walk  are  frames  called  warping  frames,  which 
carry  a  great  number  of  reels  or  winches  filled  with 
rope-yarn.  The  foreman  of  the  walk  takes  off  a  yarn 
end  from  each,  till  he  has  made  up  the  number  necef- 
fary  for  h;s  rope  or  llrand,  and  bringing  the  ends  toge¬ 
ther,  he  paffes  the  whole  through  an  iron  ring  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  flake  driven  into  the  ground,  and  draws 
them  through  ;  then  a  knot  is  tied  on  the  end  of  the 
bundle,  and  a  workman  pulls  it  through  this  ring  till 
the  intended  length  is  drawn  off  the  reels.  The  end  is 
made  fad  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  or  at  the  fledge, 
and  the  foreman  comes  back  along  the  Ikain  of  yarns, 
to  fee  that  none  are  hanging  flacker  than  the  red.  He  * 

takes?. 
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Rope-  lakes  up  in  his  hand  fuch  as  are  flack,  and  draws  them 
makin£‘  tight,  keeping  them  fo  till  he  reaches  the  upper  end, 
*m"~v  *  where  lie  cuts  the  yarns ‘to  a  length,  again  adjufts  their 
tightnefs,  and  joins  them  all  together  in  a  knot,  to 
which  he  fixes  the  hook  of  a  tackle,  the  other  block  of 
which  is  fixed  to  a  firm  poll,  called  the  warping-pof}.  The 
fkain  is  well  ftretched  by  this  tackle,  and  then  feparated 
into  its  different  {brands.  Each  of  thefe  is  knotted  a- 
parfc  at  both  ends.  The  knots  at  their  upper  ends  arc 
made  fail  to  the  hooks  of  the  cranks  in  the  tackle-board, 
and  thofe  at  their  lower  ends  are  faflened  to  the  cranks 
in  the  fledge.  The  fledge  itfelf  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  tackle,  by  which  the  {brands  are  again  ftretched  in 
their  places,  and  every  tiling  adjufted,  fo  that  the  fledge 
{bands  fquare  on  the  walk,  and  then  a  proper  weight 
is  laid  on  it.  The  tackle  is  now  cut  off,  and  the  cranks 
are  turned  at  both  ends,  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  twifb  of  the  yarns.  (In  feme  kinds  of  cordage 
the  cranks  are  turned  the  fame  way  with  the  fpinning 
*  twift).  By  this  the  {brands  are  twifted  and  hardened 
Jup  ;  and  as  they  contract  by  this  operation,  the  fledge 
is  dragged  up  the  walk.  When  the  foreman  thinks  the 
'{brands  fufficiently  hardened,  which  he  eftimates  by 
the  motion  of  the  fledge,  he  orders  the  heavers  at  the 
cranks  to  ftop.  The  muddle  {brand  at  the  fledge  is  ta¬ 
ken  off  from  the  crank.  This  crank  is  taken  out,  and 
a  ftronger  one  put  in  its  place  at  D,  fig.  9.  The  other 
{brands  are  taken  off  from  their  cranks,  and  all  are  join¬ 
ed  on  the  hook  which  is  now  in  the  middle  hole.  The 
top  is  then  placed  between  the  {brands,  and,  being  prefs- 
cd  home  to  the  point  of  their  union,  the  carriage  is 
placed  under  it,  and  it  is  firmly  fixed  down.  Some 
weight  is  taken  off  the  fledge.  The  heavers  now  begin 
-to  turn  at  both  ends.  Thofe  at  the  tackle-board  con¬ 
tinue  to  turn  as  they  did  before  ;  but  the  heavers  at  the 
{ledge  turn  in  the  oppofite  dire&iori  to  their  former  mo¬ 
tion,  fo  that  the  cranks  at  both  ends  are  now  turning 
one  way.  By  the  motion  of  the  fledge  crank  the  top 
is  forced  away  from  the  knot,  and  the  rope  begins  to 
-clofe.  The  heaving  at  the  upper  end  reftores  to  the 
{brand  the  twift  which  they  are  conftantly  lofing  by  the 
laying  of  the  rope.  The  workmen  judge  of  this  by" 
making  a  chalk  mark  on  intermediate  points  of  the 
ftrands,  where  they  lie  on  the  {bakes  which  are  fet  lip 
along  the  walk  for  their  fupport.  If  the  twift  of  the 
{brands  is  diminifhed  by  the  motion  of  clofing,  they 
will  ling  then,  and  the  chalk  mark  will  move  away  from 
the  tackle  board  :  but  if  the  twift  increafes  by  turning 
the  cranks  at  the  tackle-board,  the  {brands  will  fhorten, 
and  the  mark  will  come  nearer  to  it. 

As  the  doling  of  the  rope  advances,  the  whole 
ftiortens,  and  the  fledge  is  dragged  up  the  walk.  The 
top  moves  fafter,  and  at  laft  reaches  the  upper  end  of 
the  walk,  the  rope  being  now  laid.  I11  the  mean  time, 
the  fledge  has  moved  feveral  fathoms  from  the  place 
where  it  was  when  the  laying  began. 

Thefe  motions  of  the  fledge  and  top  muft  be  exa&ly 
adjufted  to  each  other.  The  rope  muft  be  of  a  certain 
length.  Therefore  the  fledge  muft  ftop  at  a  certain 
place.  At  that  moment  the  rope  fhould  be  laid  ;  that 
is,  the  top  ftiould  be  at  the  tackle  board.  In  this  con- 
fills  the  addrefs  of  the  foreman.  He  has  his  attention 
directed  both  ways.  He  looks  at  the  {brands,  and  when 
he  fees  any  of  them  hanging  flacker  between  the  flakes 
than  the  others,  he  calls  to  the  heavers  at  the  tackle- 


board  to  heave  more  upon  that  {brand.  He  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  top.  It  re-  making< 
quires  a  confiderable  force  to  keep  it  in  the  angle  of  the 
{brands,  and  it  is  always  difpofed  to  ftart  forward.  To 
prevent  or  check  this,  feme  ftraps  of  foft  rope  are 
brought  round  the  ftaff  of  the  top,  and  then  wrapped 
feveral  times  round  the  rope  behind  the  top,  and  kept 
firmly  down  by  a  lanyard  or  bandage,  as  is  ftiown  in 
the  figure.  This  both  holds  back  the  top  and  greatly 
affifts  the  laying  of  the  rope,  caufing  the  {brands  to  fall 
into  their  places,  and  keep  clofe  to  each  other.  This  is 
fometimes  very  difficult,  efpecially  in  ropes  compofed  of 
more  than  three  {brands.  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
laying  the  rope,  if  the  top  have  a  {harp,  fmootli, 
tapering  pin  of  hard  wood,  pointed  at  the  end,  project¬ 
ing  fo  far  from  the  middle  of  its  fmaller  end,  that  it 
gets  in  between  the  {brands  which  aie  doling.  This 
fupport s  them,  and  makes  their  doling  more  gradual 
and  regular.  The  top,  its  notches,  the  pin,  and  the 
warp  oi\ftrap,  which  is  lapped  round  the  rope,  are  all 
fmeared  with  greafe  or  foap  to  affift  the  clofing.  The 
foreman  judges  of  the  progrefs  of  clofing  chiefly  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  walk,  knowing  that  when  the 
fledge  is  abreaft  of  a  certain  ftake  the  top  fhould  be  a-  ' 
breaft  of  a  certain  other  tiake.  When  he  finds  the  top 
too  far  down  the  walk,  he  flackens  the  motion  at  the 
tackle- board,  and  makes  the  men  turn  briikfy  at  the 
fledge.  By  this  the  top  is  forced  up  the  walk,  aftd  the 
laying  of  the  rope  accelerates,  while  the  fledge  remains 
in  the  fame  place,  becaufe  the  (brands  are  lofing  their 
twifl,  and  are  lengthening,  wdiile  the  clofed  rope  is 
fhortening.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  the 
top  too  far  advanced,  and  fears  that  it  will  be  at  the 
head  of  the  walk  before  the  fledge  has  got  to  its  proper 
place,  he  makes  the  men  heave  brifkly  on  the  {brands, 
and  the  heavers  at  the  fledge  crank  to  work  foftly. — 

This  quickens  the  motion  of  the  fledge  by  fhortening 
the  {brands  ;  and  by  thus  compenfating  wliat  ha3 
been  overdone,  the  fledge  and  top  come  to  their  places 
at  once,  and  the  work  appears  to  anfwer  the  intention. 

But  this  is  a  bad  manner  of  proceeding.  It  is  evi-  Some^m- 
dent,  that  if  the  {brands  be  kept  to  one  degree  of  hard-  proprieties 
nefs  throughout,  and  the  heaving  at  the  fledge  be  uni-  m  this 
formly  continued,  the  rope  will  be  uniform.  It  may  Proce*® 
be  a  little  longer  or  fhorter  than  was  intended,  and  the 
laying  may  be  too  hard  in  proportion  to  the  twift  of 
the  11  rand?,  in  which  cafe  it%\vill  not  keep  it ;  or  it  may 
be  too  flack,  and  the  rope  will  tend  to  twi  t  more.  Ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  faults  are  difcoverable  by  blackening  the 
rope  before  it  come  off  the  hooks,  and  it  may  then  be 
corre&ed.  But  if  the  erior  in  one  place  be  compenfated 
by  that  in  another,  this  will  not.  be  eafily  leen  before 
taking  off  the  hooks  ;  and  if  it  is  a  large  and  lliff  rope, 
it  will  hardly  ever  come  to  an  equable  ftate  in  its  diffe¬ 
rent  parts,  but  will  be  apt  to  run  into  loops  during 
fervice. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  preferve  the  uni¬ 
formity  throughout  the  whole.  Mr  Du  Hamel,  in  his 
great  work  on  rope-making,  propofes  a  method  which 
is  very  exa6b,  but  requires  an  apparatus  which  is  cum- 
berfome,  and  which  wrould  be  much  in  the  way  of  the 
workmen.  We  think  that  the  following  method  would  Archer 
be  extremely  eafy,  einbarrafs  no  one,  and  is  perfectly  method 
exa&.  Having  determined  the  proportion  between  the  ProP°fect 
velocity  of  the  top  and  fledge,  let  the  diameter  of  the  &c 
4  truck 
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Ko?»*-  truck  of  the  top  carriage  be  to  that  of  another  truck 
making,  fixed  to  the  Hedge,  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  o£ 
”"'-  v  the  top  to  that  of  the  Hedge.  Let  a  mark  be  made  on 
the  rim  of  each  ;  let  the  man  at  the  Hedge  make  a  fig- 
nal  every  time  that  the  mark  on  the  Hedge  truck  is  up- 
permoft.  The  mark  on  the  carriage  truck  fhould  be 
uppermoft  at  the  fame  inilaut ;  and  in  this  way  the 
foreman  knows  the  Hate  of  the  rope  at  all  times  with¬ 
out  quitting  his  Hation.  Thus,  in  making  a  cable  of 
1 2D  fathoms,  it  is  ufual  to  warp  the  yarns  i8d  fathoms, 
and  to  harden  them  up  to  140  before  clofing.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  doling,  the  top  mufl  move  140  fathoms, 
and  the  Hedge  only  20.  The  diameter  of  the  carriage 
truck  fhould  therefore  be  feven  times  the  diameter  of 
the  Hedge  truck. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  twill  produced  by  the  cranks  is  propagated  freely 
along  the  ftrands  and  along  the  clofing  rope.  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  It  is  almofl  unavoidable  that  the 
twill  is  greater  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crank 
which  produces  it.  The  ftrands  are  frequently  of  very 
confiderable  weight,  and  lie  heavy  on  the  flakes.  Force 
is  therefore  neceffary  to  overcome  their  fri&ion,  and  it 
is  only  the  overplus  that  is  propagated  beyond  the  flake. 
It  is  proper  to  life  them  up  from  time  to  time,  and  let 
them  fall  down  again,  as  the  fewer  does  with  his 
marking  line.  This  helps  the  twill  to  run  along  the 
ftrand.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  clofed  rope, 
which  is  of  much  greater  weight,  and  much  fliffer. — 
When  the  top  approaches  the  tackle-board,  the  heaving 
at  the  Hedge  could  not  came  the  brands  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  top  to  dole  well,  without  having  previouHy 
produced  an  extravagant  degree  of  twill  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  rope.  The  effort  of  the  crank  mufl  therefore 
be  aflifted  by  men  flationed  along  the  rope,  each  for¬ 
mfeed  with  a  tool  called  a  woollier.  This  is  a  flout  oak 
flick  about  three  feet  long,  having  a  llrap  of  foft  rope- 
yarn  or  cordage  fattened  on  its  middle  or  end.  The 
liras  is  wrapped  round  the  laid  rope,  and  the  workman 
works  with  the  Hick  as  a  lever,  twilling  the  rope  round 
in  the  dire&ion  of  the  crank’s  motion.  The  woolders 
fhould  keep  their  eye  on  the  men  at  the  crank,  and 
make  their  motion  correfpond  with  his.  Thus  they 
fend  forward  ^he  twill  produced  by  the  crank,  without 
either  increnfing  or  diminifeing  it,  in  that  part  of  the 
rope  which  lies  between  them  and  the  Hedge. 

It  is  ufual  before  taking  the  lope  from  the  hooks  to 
heave  a  while  at  the  Hedge  end,  in  order  to  harden  the 
rope  a  little.  They  do  this  fo  as  to  take  it  up  about 
rV  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  pra&ice  de- 
pench*entirely  on  the  proportion  which  has  been  previ¬ 
ouHy  obferved  between  the  hardening  of  the  ftrands-and 
the  twilling  of  the  doling  rope.  It  is,  in  *  all  cafes, 
better  to  adjufl  thefe  precifely,  and  then  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  when  the  top  has  arrived  at  the  upper 
end  of  the.  walk.  The  making  of  two  Fraud  and  three 
flrand  line  pointed  out  the  principle  which  fhould  be 
attended  to  in  this  cafe  ;  namely,  that  the  twill  given 
to  the  rope  in  laying  fhould  be  precifely  what  a  per- 
fe&ly  foft  rope  would  give  to  itfelf.  We  do  not  fee 
any  reafon  for  thinking  that  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  turns  given  to  the  flrands  and  the  number 
of  turns  given  to  the  laid  line  by  its  own  elaflicity,  will 
v?ary  by  any  difference  of  diameter.  We  would  there¬ 
fore  recommend  to  the  artifls  to  fettle ‘this  proportion 


by  experiment.  The  line  feould  be  made  of  the  fined,  Ifope* 
fmalleil,  and  foftefl  threads  or  yam.  Thefe  feould  be  maklrg» 
made  into  flrands,  and  the  flrands  feould  be  harden.  r  r~* 
ed  ifp  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  fp inning  twill. 

The  rope  feould  then  be  laid,  hanging  perpendicularly, 
with  a  fmall  weight  on  the  top  to  keep  it  down,  and  a 
very  fmall  weight  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  turns  given  to  the  flrands  feould  be  carefully 
noticed,  and  the  number  of  turns  which  the  rope  takes 
of  itfelf  in  clofing.  The  weight  feould  then  be  taken 
ofF,  and  the  rope  will  make  a  few  turns  more.  This 
whole  number  will  never  exceed  what  is  necefiary  for 
the  equilibrium  ;  and  wc  imagine  it  will  not  fell  much 
fhort  of  it.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  an  cxadl  ad- 
juflment  of  this  particular  will  tend  greatly  to  improve 
the  art  of  rope-making,  and  that  experiments  on  good 
principles  for  afeertaining  this  proportion  would  be 
highly  valuable,  becanle  there  is  no  point  about  which 
the  artilts  themfelves  differ  more  in  their  opinions  and 
practice.  ^  ^ 

The  cordage,  of  which  we  have  been  defer  ibing  the  Mode  of 
manufacture,  is  faid  to  be  h  awser-laid.  It  is  not  making 
uncommon  to  make  ropes  of  four  flrands.  Thefe  are  ferou‘Waid 
ufed  for  ferouds,  and  this  cordage  is  therefore  called 
shroud-mid  cordage.  A  rope  of  the  fame  Cue  andftrands, 
weight  mull  be  fmoother  when  it  has  four  flrands,  be- 
cauie  the  ftrands  are  fmaller :  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  lay  clofe.  When  three  cylindrical  ftrands  are  limply 
laid  together,  they  leave  a  vacuity  at  the  axis  amounting 
to  of  the  feCiion  of  a  flrand.  This  is  to  be  filled 
up  by  compreffmg  the  flrands  by  twitting  them.  Each 
mutt  fill  up  |  of  it  by  changing  its  fe ape  ;  and  \  of  thi*3 
change  is  made  on  each  fide  of  the  flrand.  The  great- 
eft  change  of  feape  therefore  made  on  any  one  part  of 
a  flrand  amounts  only  to  of  the  fe&ion  of  the 

ftrand.  The  vacuity  between  four  cylinders  is  rV  of 
one  of  them.  This  being  divided  into  eight  parts,  is 
-iV  °f  a  ftrand,  and  is  the  greatefl  compreffion  which 
any  part  of  it  has  to  undergo.  This  is  nearly  five  times 
greater  than  the  former,  and  mutt  be  more  difficult  to 
produce.  Indeed  may  be  feen  by  looking  at  the  fi¬ 
gures  it.  and  12.  that  it  will  be  eafier  to  comprefs  a 
flrand  into  the  obtufe  angle  of  1 20  degrees  than  into 
the  right  angle  of  90  ;  and  without  reafon!  ng  more 
about  the  matter,  it  appears  that  the  difficulty  will  in- 
creafe  with  the  number  of  ftrands.  Six  ftrands  mutt 
touch  each  other,  and  form  an  arch  leaving  a  hollow  in 
the  middle,  into  which  one  of  the  ftrands  wall  Hip,  and 
then  the  reft  will  not  completely  forround  it.  Such  a 
iope  would  be  uneven  on  the  forface.  It  would  be 
weak;  becaufe  the  central  flrand  would  be  Hack  in 
comparifon  of  the  reft,  and  would  not  be  exerting  its 
whole  force  when  they  are  juft  ready  to  break.  We 
fee  then  that  a  four  ftrand  rope  nmft  be  more  difficult 
to  lay  well  than  a  hawfer-laid  rope.  With  care,  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  laid  well  and  clofe,  and  are  much 
ufed  in  the  royal  navy. 

Ropes  aie  made  of  four  ftrands,  with  a  heart  orAn/v^1>ri. 
ftrand  in  the  middle.  This  gives  no  additional  ftrengtli,a  heart  in 
for  the  reafon  juft  now’  given.  Its  only  life  is  to  make. the  middle 
the  work  better  and  more  eafy,  and  to  fopport  all  the 
ftrands  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis  of  the  rope. 

This  is  of  great  confequerice  ;  becaufe  when  they  are 
at  unequal  diflanccs  from  the  axis,  feme  mutt  be  more 
Hoping  than  others,  and  they  will  not  refill  alike.  This  . 
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heart  is  made  of  inferior  Ruff,  flack  laid,  and  of  a  fize 
juft  equal  to  the  fpace  it  is  to  fill.  When  a  rope  of 
this  fabric  has  been  long  ufed  and  become  unferviceable, 
and  is  opened  out,  the  heart  is  always  found  cut  and 
chaffed  to  pieces,  like  very  fnort  oakum.  This  happens 
as  follows  :  When  the  rope  is  violently  drained,  it 
ftretches  greatly  ;  becaufe  the  llrands  fuiround  the  ax¬ 
is  obliquely,  and  the  ftrain  draws  them  into  a  pofition 
more  parallel  to  the  axis.  But  the  heart  has  not  the 
obliquity  of  parts,  and  cannot  ftretch  fo  much  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  it's  yarns  are  firmly  grafped  by  the  hard 
ftrands  which  furround  them ;  they  mult  therefore  be 
torn  into  fhort  pieces.  % 

The  procefs  for  laying  a  rope  with  a  heart  is 'not 
veiy  different  from  that  already  deferibed.  The  top 
has  a  hole  pierced  through  4t,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  The  fkain  or  ftrand  intended  for  the  heart  paffes 
through  this  hole,  and  is  ftretched  along  the  walk.  A 
boy  attends  it,  holding  it  tight  as  it  is  taken  into 
the  clofmg  rope.  But  a  little  attention  to  what  has 
been  faid  will  fiiow  this  method  to  be  defective.  The 
wick  will  have  no  more  turns  than  the  laid  rope  ;  and 
as  it  lies  in  the  very  axis,  its  yarns  will  be  much 
ftraighter  than  the  ftrands.  Therefore  when  the  rope 
is  Itrained  and  ftretched,  the  wick  cannot  ftretch  as 
much  as  the  laid  ftrands  ;  and  being  firmly  grafped  by 
them,  it  muft  break  into  fhort  pieces,  and  the  ftrands, 
having  loft  their  fupport  in  thofe  places,  will  fink  in, 
and  the  cordage  grow  loofe.  We  fhould  endeavour  to 
enable  all  to  ftretch  alike.  The  wick  therefore  fhould 
be  twifted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftrands,  perhaps 
even  a  little  more.  It  will  thus  communicate  part  of 
its  ftrength  to  the  rope.  Indeed  it  will  not  be  fo  uni¬ 
formly  folid,  and  may  chance  to  have  three  fpiral  va¬ 
cuities.  But  that  this  does  no  harm,  is  quite  evident 
from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  cable-laid  cordage,  to  be 
deferibed  prefently,  which  have  the  fame  vaCinties.  In 
this  way  are  the  main  and  fore  flays  made  for  fliips  of 
the  line.  They  are  thought  ftronger  than  hawfer- 
laid  ropes,  but  unfit  for  running  rigging;  becaufe  their 
ftrands  are  apt  to  get  out  of  their  places  when  the 
rope  is  drawn,  into  loops.  Tt  is  alfo  thought  that  the 
heart  retains  water,  rots,  and  communicates  its  putre¬ 
faction  to  the  furrounding  ftrands. 

Such  is  the  general  and  effential  procefs  of  rope-ma¬ 
king.  The  fibres  of  hemp  are  twifted  into  yarns,  that 
they  may  make  a  line  of  any  length,  and  flick  among 
each  other  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own  cohefion. 
The  yarns  are  made  into  cords  of  permanent  twift  by 
laying  them  ;  and,  that  we  may  have  a  rope  of  any  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength,  many  yarns  are  united  in  one  ftrand, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  many  fibres  were  united  in  one 
yarn  ;  and  in  the  couife  of  this  procefs  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  the  r^pe  a  folidity  and  hardnefs  which 
makes  it  lefs  penetrable  by  water,  which  would  rot  it  in 
a  fhort  while.  Some  of  thefe  purpofes  are  inconfiftent 
with  others  :  and  the  fkill  of  a  rope-maker  lies  in  ma¬ 
king  the  heft  compenfation  ;  fo  that  the  rope  may  on 
the  whole  be  the  belt  in  point  of  ftrength,  pliancy,  and 
duration,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp  in  it  #  can  pro¬ 
duce.  ' 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  cordage  in  very  general 
ufe.  A  rope  of  two  or  more  ftrands  may  be  ufed  as  a 
ftrand,  in  order  to  compofe  a  ftill  larger  rope  ;  and  in 
this  manner  are  cables  and  other  ground  tackle  com- 
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The  procefs  of  cable -lay  ing  hardly  differs  from  that V 
of  hawfer-laying.  Three  ropes,  in  their  ftate  of  per¬ 
manent  twift,  may  be  twifted  together  ;  but  they  will 
not  hold  it,  like  fine  thread,  becaufe  they  are  ftiff  and 
claftic.  They  muft  therefore  be  treated  like  ftrands 
for  a  hawfer.  We  muft  give  them  an  additional  twift, 
which  will  difpofe  them  to  lay  or  clofe  themfelves  ;  and 
this  difpofition  muft  be  aided  by  the  workmen  at  the 
fledge.  We  fay  the  twift  fhould  be  an  addition  to  their 
twift  as  a  rope.  A  twift  in  the^  oppofite  direction  will 
indeed  give  them  a  difpofition  to  clofe  behind  the  top ; 
but  this  will  be  very  fmall,  and  the  ropes  (now  ftrands) 
will  be  exceedingly  open,  and  will  become  more  open 
in  laying.  The  twift  is  therefore  given  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  twift  as  a  rope,  or  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
primary  ftrands,  of  which  the  ropes  are  compofed. 

Thefe  primary  ftrands  are  therefore  partly  untwifted  in 
cable -laying  a  rope,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  yarns 
are  untwifted  in  the  ufnal  procefs  of  rope-making. 

We  need  not  infill  farther  on  this  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  The  reader  muft  be  fenfibie  that  the  hawfers 
intended  for  ftrands  of  a  cable  muft  not  be  fo  much 
twifted  as  thofe  intended  to  remain  hawfers  ;  for  the 
twift  given  to  a  finifhed  hawfer  is  prefumed  to  be  that 
which  renders  it  moll  perfeCt,  and  it  muft  be  injured  by 
any  addition.  The  precife  proportion,  and  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  working  up  between  the  hardening  of  the 
ftrands  and  clofing  the  cable,  is  a  fubject  about  which 
the  ar tilts  are  no  better  agreed  than'  in  the  cafe  of  haw- 
fer-laid  cordage.  We  did  not  enter  on  this  fubjeCt 
while  deferibing  the  procefs,  becaufe  the  introduction 
of  reafonings  and  principles  would  have  hurt  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  defeription.  The  reader  being  now  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  different  parts  of  the  manipulation, 
and  knowing  what  can  be  done  on  any  occafion,  will 
now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  whole, 
when  he  learns  the  principle  on  which  the  ftrength  of 
a  rope  depends. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  a  rope-yarn  fhould  be  jvj0(te  of 
twifted  till  a  fibre  will  break  rather  than  be  pulled  out  eftimating 
from  among  the  reft,  and  that  all  twilling  beyond  this  is  the  ftrength 
injurious  to  the  ftrength  of  the  yarn  :  And  we  advanced  roPes* 
this  maxim  upon  this  plain  conlideration,  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  bind  them  clofer  together,  for  they  will  already 
break  rather  than  come  out ;  and  becaufe  this  clofer 
binding  is  produced  only  by  forcibly  wrapping  the  out¬ 
er  fibres  round  the  inner,  and  drawing  the  outer  ones 
tight.  Thus  thefe  fibres  are  on  the  ftretch,  and  are 
llrained  as  if  a  weight  were  hung  on  each  of  them. 

The  procefs  of  laying  lines,  of  a  permanent  twift,  fhows 
that  we  muft  do  a  little  more.  We  muft  give  the  yarn 
a  degree  of  elaftic  contraRility,  which  will  make  it  lay 
itfelf  and  form  a  line  or  cord  which  will  retain  its  twift. 

This  mull  leave  the  fibres  Of  the  yarns  in  a  Hate, 'of 
greater  comprelfion  than  is  neceffary-  for  juft  keeping 
them  together.  But  more  than  this  feems  to  be  need- 
lefs  and  hurtful.  The  fame  maxim  mult  direct  us  in 
forming  a  rope  conlifting  of  ftrands,  containing  more 
than  one  yarn.  A  needlefs  excefs  of  twift  leaves  them 
llrained,  and  lefs  able  to  perform  their  office  in  the 
rope. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  workman,  in 
order  to  make  his  rope  folid  and  firm,  hardens  up 
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ttie  drands  till  they  really  brfeak  :  and  we  believe  that,  CR,  as  in  fig._  15 
in  the  general  practice  of  making  large  hawfers,  many 
csf  the  outer  yarns  in  the  drands,  efpecially  thofe  which 
chance  to  be  outermod  in  the  laid  rope,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  moft  drained,  are  broken  during  the  operation. 

But  there  is  another  confideratian  which  fhould  alfo 
drifting  on  rnake  us  give  no  greater  tvvid  in  any  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tive  ftrength  ^*Qn  ^an  abfolutely  necelfary  for  the  firm  cohefion  of 
o^ropes,  parts,  and  this  independent  of  the  drain  to  which 

the  fibres  or  yarns  are  fubje&ed.  Twiding  caufes  all 
the  fibres  to  lie  obliquely  with  refpedt  to  the  axis  or 
general  dire&ion  of  the  rope.  It  may  jud  happen  that 
one  fibre  or  one  yarn  (hall  keep  in  the  axis,  and  remain 
draight ;  all  the  red  mud  be  oblique,  and  the  more 
oblique  as  they  are  farther  from  the  axis,  and  as  they 
are  more  twided.  Now  it  is  to  be  demondrated, 
that  when  any  drain  is  given  to  the  rope  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  length,  a  drain  greater  than  this  is  a&ually 
excited  on  the  oblique  fibres,  and  fo  much  the  greater 
as  they  are  more  oblique  ;  and  thus  the  fibres  which 
are  already  the  weakeft  are  expofed  to  the  greated 
drains. 

Let  CF  (fig.  13.)  reprefent  a  fibre  hanging  from  a 
hook,  and  loaded  with  a  weight  F,  which  it  is  jud  able 
to  bear,  but  not  more.  This  weight  may  reprefent  the 
abfolute  force  of  the  fibre.  Let  fuch  another  fibre  be 
laid  over  the  twopullep  A,  B  (fig.  14*),  which  are  in 
a  horizontal  line  AB,  and  let  weights  F  and /,  equal 
to  the  former,  be  hung  on  the  ends  of  this  fibre,  while 
another  weight  R,  lefs  than  the  fumof  F  and /,  is  hung 
on  the  middle  point  C  by  a  hook  or  thread.  This  weight 
will  draw  down  the  fibre  into  fuch  a  pofition  ACB, 
that  the  three  weights  F,  R,  and/,  arc  ia  equilibrio  by 
the  intervention  of  the  fibre.  We  affirm  that  this  weight 
R  is  the  meafure  of  the  relative  drength  of  the  fibre  in 
relation  to  the  form  ACB  5  for  the  fibre  is  equally 
ftretched  in  all  its  parts*  and  therefore  in  every  part  it 
h  drained  by  the  force  F.  If  therefore  the  weights  F 
and  f  are  held  fad,  and  any  addition  is  made  to  the 
weight  R,  the  fibre  mud  break,  being  already  drained 
to  its  full  drength  ;  therefore  R  meafures  its  drength 
in  relation  to  its  fituation.  Complete  the  parallelogram 
ACBD,  and  draw  the  diagonal  CD  ;  becaufe  AB  is 
horizontal,  and  ACrzBC,  DC  is  vertical,  and  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  direction  CR,  by  which  the  weight  R 
s.  The  point  C  is  drawn  by  three  forces,  which  are 
in  equilibrio.  They  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
fides  of  a  triangle,  which  have  the  fame  directions ;  or, 
the  force  aCting  in  the  direction  CA  is  to  that  acting 
in  the  direction  CR  as  C A  to  CD.  The  point  R  is 
fupported  by  the  two  forces  CA,  CB,  which  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  CD;  and  therefore  the  weight  F  is  to  the 
weight  R  as  CA  is  to  CD.  Therefore  the  abfolute 
drengths  of  the  two  fibres  AC,  BC,  taken  feparately, 
are  greater  than  their  united  drengths  in  relation  to 
their  pofition  with  refpeCt  to  CR  :  and  Tince  this  pro¬ 
portion  remains  the  fame,  whatever  equal  weights  are 
nung  on  at  F  and  /,  it  follows,  that  when  any  drain 
DC  is  made  to  adt  on  this  fibre  in  the  djredtion  DC? 
it  excites  a  greater  drain  on  the  fibre,  becaufe  CA  and 
CB  taken  together  are  greater  than  CD.  Each  fibre 
fudains  a  drain  greater  than  the  half  of  CD. 

Now  let  the  weight  R  be  turned  round  the  axis  CR. 

This  will  caufe  the  two  parts  of  the  fibre  ACB  to  lap 
round  each  other,  .and  compofe  a  twided  line  or  cord 
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and  the  parallelogram  ACBD  will 
remain  of  the  fame  form,  by  the  yielding  of  the  weights 
F  and  /,  as  is  evident  from  the  equilibrium  of  forces. 
The  fibre  will  always  affume  that  form  which  makes 
the  fides  and  diagonal  in  the  proportion  of  the  weights. 
While  the  fibres  lap  round  each  other,  they  are  drained 
to  the  fame  degree,  that  is,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
drength,  and  they  remain  in  this  degree  of  drain  in 
every  part  of  the  line  or  cord  CR.  If  therefore  each 
of  the  fibres  has  the  drength  AB,  the  cord  has  the 
drength  DC  ;  and  if  F  and  /  be  held  fad,  the  fmalled 
addition  to  R  will  break  the  cord.  The  fum  of  the 
abfolute  drength  of  the  two  fibres  of  which  this  thread 
is  compofed  is  to  the  fum  of  their  relative  drengths,  or 
to  the  drength  of  the  thread,  as  AC-f-CB  is  to  CD,  or 
as  AC  is  to  EC. 

If  the  weights  F  and  /  are  not  held  fad,  but  allowed 
to  yield,  a  heavier  weight  r  may  be  hung  on  at  C  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  fibre  ;  for  it  will  draw  it  into  another 
pofition  A  c  B,  fuch  that  r  fhall  be  in  equilibrio  with  F 
and  /.  Since  F  and/ remain  the  fame,  the  fibre  is  as 
much  drained  as  before.  Therefore  make  c  a>  cb  equal 
to  C  A  and  CB,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  a  c  b  d. 
cd  will  now  be  the  meafure  of  the  weight  r,  becaufe  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  c  a  and  c  b .  It  is  evident  that  c  d 
is  greater  than  CD,  and  therefore  the  thread  formed  by 
the  lapping  of  the  fibre  in  the  pofition  a  c  b  is  dronger 
than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  c  d  to  CD,  or  c  e 
to  CE.  The  cord  is  therefore  fo  much  dronger  as  the 
fibres  are  more  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  it  mud  be 
dronged  of  all  when  they  are  quite  parallel.  Bring  the 
pulleys  A,  B  clofe  to  each  other.  It  is  plain  that  if 
we  hang  on  a  weight  R  lefs  than  the  fum  of  F  and  /, 
it  cannot  take  down  the  bight  of  the  fibre;  but  if  equal 
to  them,  although  it  cannot  pull  it  down,  it  will  keep 
it  down.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  fibres  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  drength  of  the  cord  (improperly  fo 
called)  is  equal  to  the  united  abfolute  drengths  of  the 
fibres- 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  length  of  each  of  the  fibres 
which  compofe  any  part  CR  of  this  ccrd  is  to  the 
length  of  the  part  of  the  cord  as  AC  to  EC  ;  and  this 
is  the  cafe  even  although  they  ffiould  lap  round  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  any  diameter.  This  will  appear  very  clearly  to 
any  perfon  who  confiders  the  thing  with  attention.  Let 
ac  (fig.  16. )  be  an  indefinitely  fmail  portion  of  the 
fibre  which  is  lapped  obliquely  round  the  cylinder,  and 
let  HKG  be  a  fe&ion  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Draw 
a  e  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  draw  ec  to  the  centre  of  the 
circle  HKG,  and  ae'  parallel  to  ec.  It  is  plain  that  e'e 
is  the  length  of  the  axis  correfponding  to  the  fmail  por¬ 
tion  a  c ,  and  that  ec  is  equal  to  a  e . 

Hence  we  derive  another  manner  of  expreffing  the 
ratio  of  the  abfolute  and  relative  drength;  and  we  may 
fay  that  the  abfolute  drength  of  a  fibre,  which  has  the 
fame  obliquity  throughout,  is  to  its  relative  drength  as 
the  length  of  the  fibre  to  the  length,  of  the  cord  of 
which  it  makes  a  part.  And  we  may  fay,  that  the 
drength  of  a  rope  is  to  the  united  abfdlute  drength  of 
its  yarns  as  the  length  of  the  cord  to  the  length  of  the 
yarns  5  for  although  the  yarns  are  in  various  dates  of 
obliquity,  they  contribute  tothe  drength  of  the  cord 
in  as  much  as  they  contribute  immediately  to  the  drength 
of  the  drands.  The  drength  of  the  yarns  is  to  that  of 
the  drands  as  the  length  of  the  yarns  to  that  of  the 
3  Q*  drands* 
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Rope-  flrands,  and  the  flrength  of  the  flrands  Is  to  that  of  the 
making.  r0pe  as  tiie  length  of  the  firft  to  that  of  the  lall. 

- - -  And  thus  we  fee  that  twilling  the  fibres  diminiflies 

the  flrength  of  the  affemblage  ;  becaufe  their  obliquity, 
which  is  its  hecefTary  confequence,  enables  any  external 
force  to  excite  a  greater  flrain  on  the  fibres  than  it 
could  have  excited  had  they  remained  parallel  ;  and 
fince  a  greater  degree  of  twifting  neceffarily  produces  a 
greater  obliquity  of  the  fibres,  it  mufl  more  remarkably 
diminifh  the  flrength  of  the  cord.  Moreover,  fince  the 
greater  obliquity  cannot  be  produced  without  a  greater 
flrain  in  the  operation  of  twifting,  it  follows,  that  im¬ 
moderate  twifting  is  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  flrength 
of  cordage. 

Theoretical  Thefe  theoretical  deduftions  are  abundantly  confirm- 
deduaions  ed  by  experiment ;  and  as  many  perfons  give  their  af- 
confbmed  fent  more  readily  to  a  general  propofition  when  prefent- 
by  Rea-  e(j  as  an  indu&ion  from  unexceptionable  particulars, 
riments^6"  than  when  offered  as  the  confequence  of  uncontroverted 
principles,  we  fliall  mention  foine  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  on  this  fubje£l.  Mr  Reaumur, 
one  of  the  moft  zealous,  and  at  the  fame  time  judicious, 
obfervers  of  nature  made  the  following  experiments. 
(Mem.  Acad.  Parts ,  1711-) 

1.  A  thread,  confifling  of  832  fibres  of  iilk,  each  of 
which  carried  at  a  medium  1  dram  and  18  grains,  would 
hardly  fupport  5-*-  pounds,  and  fometimes  broke  with 
5  pounds.  The  fum  of  the  abfolute  flrengths  of  the 
fibres  is  1040  drams,  or  upwards  of  8  pounds  2  oun¬ 
ces. 

2.  A  fkain  of  white  thread  was  examined  in  many 
places.  Every  part  of  it  bore  pounds,  but  none  of 
it  would  bear  10.  When  twilled  flack  into  h  cord  of 
2  yarns  it  broke  with  16  pounds. 

3.  Three  threads  w^re  twilled  together.  Their  mean 
flrength  was  very  nearly  8  pounds.  It  broke  with  I7x> 
whereas  it  fhould  have  carried  24. 

4.  Four  threads  were  twilled.  Their  mean  flrength 
was  7 1 .  Tt  broke  with  2  1  \  inftead  0F30.  Four  threads, 
whofe  flrength  was  nearly  9  pounds,  broke  with  22  in¬ 
ftead  of  36. 

5.  A  fmall  and  very  well  made  hempen  cord  broke 
in  different  places  with  58,  63,  67,  72  pounds.  An¬ 
other  part  of  it  was  untwifted  into  its  three  Ilrands. 
One  of  them  bore  29^,  another  33^  and  the  third  355 
therefore  the  fum  of  their  abfolute  flrengths  was  98. 
In  another  part  which  broke  with  72,  the  flrands 
which  had  already  borne  this  flrain  were  feparated. 
They  bore  26,  28,  and  30;  the  fum  of  which  is  84. 

**  The  late  admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  many 

thofeof  Sir  experiments  on  cordage  of  fize.  A  piece  of  rope 
C.Knowle?.  3-^  inches  in  circumference  was  cut  into  many  por¬ 
tions.  Each  of  thefe  had  a  fathom  cut  off,  and  it 
was  carefully  opened  out.  It  was  white,  or  un¬ 
tarred,  and  containd  72  yarns.  They  were  each  tried 
feparately,  and  their  mean  flrength  was  90  pounds.  Each 
correfponding  piece  of  rope  was  tried  apart,  and  the 
mean  flrength  of  the  nine  pieces  was  4552  pounds. 

But  90  times  72  is  6480.  ’ 

Further  re-  Nothing  is  more  familiarly  known  to  a  ieaman  than 
marks  on  the  fuperior  flrength  of  rope-yarns  made  up  into  a  fkain 
twifting.  without  twifting.  They  call  fuch  a  piece  of  rope  a 
Salvage.  It  is  ufed  on  board  the  king’s  fhips  for 
rolling  tackles,  flinging  the  great  guns,  butt- flings, 
nippers  for  holding  the  viol  on  the  cable,  and  in  every 


fervice  where  the  utmofl  flrength  and  great  pliancy  are  Rope, 
wanted.  ~  making-. 

It  is  therefore  fufficiently  eftablifhed,  both  by  theory  ' '  T  ^ 
and  obfervation,  that  the  twifting  of  cordage  diminifhes 
its  flrength.  Experiments  cannot  be  made  with  fuffi- 
cient  precifion  for  determining  whether  this  diminution 
is  in  the  very  proportion,  relative  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  fibres,  which  theory  points  out.  In  a  hawfer  the 
yarns  lie  in  a  great  variety  of  angles  with  the  axis.  The 
very  outermofl  yarn  of  a  flrand  is  not  much  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  the  rope  :  for  the  inclination  of  this  yarn 
to  the  axis  of  its  own  flrand  nearly  compenfates  for  * 
the  inclination  of  the  flrand.  But  then  the  oppofite 
yarn  of  the  fame  flrand,  the  yarn  that  is  next  the  axis 
of  the  rope  lies  with  an  obliquity,  which  is  the  fum  of 
the  obliquities  of  the  flrand  and  of  the  yarn.  So  that 
all  the  yarns  which  are  really  in  the  axis  of  the  rope 
are  exceedingly  oblique,  and,  in  general,  the  infide  of 
the  rope  has  its  yarns  more  oblique  than  the  outfide. 

But  in  a  laid  rope  we  fhould  not  confider  the  flrength 
as  made  up  of  the  flrengths  of  the  yarns  ;  it  is  made 
lip  of  the  flrengths  of  the  flrands  :  For  when  the  rope  is 
violently  flretched,  it  untvvifts  as  a  rope,  and  the  flrands 
are  a  little  more  twilled  ;  fo  that  they  are  refilling  as 
flrands,  and  not  as  yarns.  Indeed,  when  we  confider 
the  procefs  of  laying  the  rope,  we  fee  that  it  mufl  be  fo. 

We  know,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the 
three  flrands  would  carry  more  when  parallel  than  when 
twilled  into  a  rope,  although  the  yarns  would  then  be 
much  more  oblique  to  the  axis.  The  chief  attention 
therefore  fhould  be  turned  to  the  making  the  moft  per¬ 
fect  flrands. 

We  are  fully  authorifed  to  fay  that  the  twill  given 
to  cordage  fhould  be  as  moderate  as  poffible.  We  are 
certain  that  it  diminifhes  the  flrength,  and  that  the  ap- 
'pearance  of  flrength  which  its  fuperior  fmoothnefs  and 
hardnefs  gives  is  fallacious.  But  a  certain  degree  of 
this  is  neccffary  for  its  duration.  If  the  rope  is  laid  too 
flack,  its  parts  are  apt  to  open  when  it  happens  to  be 
catchedin  fhort  loops  at  its  going  into  a  pulley,  &c.  in 
which  cafe  fome  of  the  flrands  or  yarns  are  apt  to  kink 
and  break.  It  alfo  becomes  too  pervious  to  water, 
which  foaks  and  rots  it.  To  prevent  thefe  and  other 
fuch  inconveniences,  a  confiderable  degree  of  firmnefs 
or  hardnefs  is  neceffary  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the 
cordage  this  appearance  of  fuperior  flrength,  the  ma- 
nufa£lurer  is  difpofed  to  exceed.  24 

Mr  Du  Hamel  made  many  experiments  in  the  royal  Experi- 
dock-yards  in  France,  with  a  view  to  afeertain  what  is  j?en^g 
the  beft  degree  of  twift.  It  is  ufual  to  work  up  the  ^uafc{?rme 
yarns  to  \  of  their  length.  Mr  Du  Hamel  thought  u\n  the 
this  too  much,  and  procured  fome  to  be  worked  up  beft  degn 
only  to  £  of  the  length  of  the  yarns.  The  flrength  ^tw^5 
of  the  firft,  by  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  was  4321,  *C* 
and  that  of  the  laft  was  5187. 

He  caufed  three  ropes  to  be  made  from  the  fame 
hemp,  fpun  with  all  pofiible  equability,  and  in  fuch 
proportion  of  yam  that  a  fathom  of  each  was  of  the 
fame  weight.  The  rope  which  was  worked  up  to  f 
bore  4098  pounds  ;  that  which  was  worked  up  to  £ 
bore  4850;  and  the  one  worked  up  to  £  bore  6205. 

In  another  trial  the  flrengths  were  4250,  6753,  ancl 
7397'  Thefe  ropes  were  of  different  fizes. 

He  had  influence  enough,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
experiments,  to  get  a  confiderable  quantity  of  rigging 
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Rope,  made  of  yarns  worked  up  only  to  „ 
making.  arffi  had  them  ufed  during  a  whole  campaign. 

- - - - officers  of  the  fhips  reported  that  this  cordage  . 

about  i  lighter  than  the  ordinary  kind ;  nearly  -g-  flendei  - 
er,  fo  as  to  give  lefs  hold  to  the  wind,  >vas  therefore 
more  fupple  and  pliant,  and  run  eafier  through  the 
blocks,  and  did  not  run  into  kinks ;  that  it  required 
fewer  hands  to  work  it,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three;  and  that  it  was  at  leaft  i  ftronger.  And  they 
faid  that  it  did  not  appear  to  have  fuffered  more  by 
offing  than  the  ordinary  cordage,  and  was  fit  for  ano¬ 
ther  campaign.  g  - 

Mr  Du  Hamel  alfo  made  experiments  on  other  fa¬ 
brics  of  cordage,  which  made  all  twitting  unneceffary, 
fuch  as  fimply  laying  the  yarn  in  fkains,^  and  then  co¬ 
vering  it  with  a  worming  of  fmall  line.  This  he  found 
greatly  fuperior  in  Hrength,  but  it  had  no  duration, 
becaufe  the  covering  opened  in  every  fliort  bending, 
and  was  foon  fretted  off.  He  alfo  covered  them  with 
a  woven  coat  in  the  manner  praXifed  for  houfe-furm- 
ture.  But  this  could  not  be  put  on  with  fufficient  tight- 
liefs,  without  an  enormous  expence,  after  the  .manner 
of  a  horfe-whip.  Small  ropes  were  woven  folid,  and 
were  prodigioufly  flrong.  But  all  thefe  fabrics  were 
found  too  foft  and  pervious  to  water,  and  were  foon 
rendered  unferviceable.  The  ordinary  procefs  of  rope¬ 
making  therefore  muft  be  adhered  to  ;  and  we  muft 
endeavour  to  improve  it  by  diminilhing  the  twill  as  far 
as  is  compatible  with  the  neceffary  folidity. 

In  purfuance  of  this  principle,  it  is  furely  advifable 
to  lay  flack  all  fuch  cordage  as  is  ufed  for  Handing  rig¬ 
ging,  and  is  never  expofed  to  fliort  bendings.  Shrouds, 
flays,  backftays,  pendants,  are  in  this  fituation,  and 
can  eafily  be  defended  from  the  water  by  tarring,  ler- 
ving,  6c c.  ' 

The  fame  principle  alfo  direXs*  us  to  make  fuch  cor¬ 
dage  of  four  ftrands.  When  the  flrands  are  equally 
hardened,  and  when  the  degree  of  twill  given  in  the 
laying  is  precifely that  which  is  correfpondent  to  the  twill 
of  the  llrands,  it  is  demonllrable  that  the  ftrands  are 
lying  lefs  obliquely  to  the  axis  in  the  four-flrand  cor¬ 
dage,  and  fliould  therefore  exert  greater  force.  And 
experience  fully  confirms  this.  MrDu  Hamel  caufed  two 
very  fmall  hawfers  to  be  made,  in  which  the  llrands 


were  equally  hardened.  One  of  them  had  three  llranas, 
and  the  other  fix  with  a  heart.  They  were  worked  up 
to  the  fame  degree.  The  firft  broke  with  865  pounds, 
and  the  other  with  1325.  Several  comparifons  were 
made,  with  the  fame  precautions,  between  cordage  of 
three  and  of  four  llrands,  and  in  them  all  the  four- 
ftrand  cordage  was  found  greatly  fuperior  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  a  heart  judicioufly  put  in  not  only  made 
the  work  eafier  and  more  perfetl  to  the  eye,  but  alfo 
increafed  the  ftrength  of  the  cordage. 

It  is  furely  unreafonable  to  refufe  credit  to  fuch  a 
uniform  courfe  of  experiment,  in  which  there  is  no  mo¬ 
tive  for  impofition,  and  which  is  agreeable  to  every 
clear  notion  that  we  can  form  on  this  complicated  fub- 
jeX  ;  and  it  argues  a  confiderable  prefumption  in  the 
profefiional  artifts  to  oppofe  the  vague  notions  which 
they  have  of  the  matter  to  the  calm  refleXions,  and 
minute  examination  of  every  particular,  by  a. man.  of 
good  underftanding,  who  had  no  interell  in  mifleading 
them. 

The  fame  principles  will  explain  the  fuperiority  of 
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of  thsir  leofjth,  cablolud  cordago.  The  general  arm  in  rope-mat, »g 

—  is  to  make  every  yarn  bear  an  equal  lhare  or  the  gene-  _ 

ral  llrain,  and  to  put  every  yarn  in  a  condition  to  bear  a5 
it.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  thing  aimed  Superiority 
at  is,  to  put  the  yarns  in  fuch  fituations  that  the  HrainSof  cable- 
to  which  they  are  expofed  in  the  ufe  of  .  the  rope  may  dage^&c. 
be  proportioned  to  their  ability  to  bear  it.  Even  this  s  * 
point  cannot  be  attained,  and  we  mull  content  our- 
felves  with  an  approach  towards  it. 

The  greatell  difficulty  is  to  place  the  yarns  of  a  large 
Hrand  agreeably  to  thofe  maxims.  Suppofing  them 
placed  with  perfeX  regularity  round  the  yarn  which  is 
in  the  middle  :  they  will  lie  in  the  circumferences  of 
concentric  circles.  When  this  whole  inafs  is  turned 
equally  round  this  yarn  as  an  axis,  it  is  plain  that  they 
will  all  keep  their  places,  and  that  the  rpiddie  yarn  is 
fimply  twilled  round  its  axis,  while  thofe  of  the  fur¬ 
rounding  circles  are  lapped  round  it  in  fpirals,  and 
that  thefe  fpirals  are  fo  much  more  oblique  as  the  yarns 
are  farther  from  the  axis.  Suppofe  the  fledge  kept  * 

fall,  fo  that  the  Hrand  is  not  allowed  to  Ihorten.  The 
yarns  muH  all  be  Hretched,  and  therefore  Hrained;  and 
thofe  muH  be  the  moH  extended  which  are  the  farthell 
from  the  middle  yarn.  Now  allow  the  fledge  to  ap¬ 
proach.  The  Hrand  contraXs  in  its  general  length,  and 
thofe  yarns  contraX  moH  which  were  moH  extended. 

The  remaining  extenfion  is  therefore  diniinilhed  in.  all; 
but  Hill  thofe  which  are  moH  remote  from  the  middle 
are  moH  extended,  and  therefore  moH  Hrained,  and 
have  the  fmalleH  remainder  of  their  abfolute  force.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  are  put  into  the  moil  unfavourable 
fituations,  and  thofe  which  are  already  moH  Hrained 
are  left  the  mod  oblique,  and  have  the  greateH  drain 
laid  on  them  by  any  external  force.  But  this  is  una¬ 
voidable  :  Their  greateH  hurt  is  the  drains  they  fu- 
Hain  in  the  manufaXure.  When  the  Hrand  is  very 
large,  as  in  a  nine-inch  hawfer,  it  is  almofl  impoflible 
to  bring  the  whole- to  a  proper  firmuefs  for  laying  with¬ 
out  draining  the  outer  yarns  to  th e  utmoil,  and  many 
of  them  are  broken  in  the  operation.  . 

The  reader  will  remember  that  a  two-Hrand  line  was  jn  laying 
laid  or  clofed  merely  by  allowing  it  to  twill  itfelf  up  at  large  ropes 
the  fvvivel  of  the  loper  ;  and  that  it  was  the  eladicity  the  flrands 
arifing  from  the  tvvid  of  the  yarn  which  produced  this^^^^T 


ariling  rrom  me  iwm  ui  uie  yarn  wmeu  a  direc- 

effeX  :  and  he  would  probably  be  furprifed  when  we^onoppo- 
faid,  that,  in  laying  a  larger  rope,  the  ftrands  are  twill-  Qtc  to  that 
ed  in  a  direXion  oppoilte  to  that  of  the  fpinning.  of  fpinning, 
Since  the  tendency  to  dole  into  a  rope  is  nothing  butandare 
the  tendency  of  the  ftrands  to  untwift,  it  would  feem  ^  ftronger! 
natural  to  twill  the  ftrands  as  the  yarns  were  twilled  7 
before.  This  would  be  true,  if  the  elaflicity  of  the 
fibres  in  a  yarn  produced  the  fame  tendency  to  untwift 
in  the  Hrand  that  it  does  in  the  yarn.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe.  The  contraXion  of  one  of  the  outer  yarns 
of  a  Hrand  tends  to  pull  the  Hrand  backward  round 
the  axis  of  the  Hrand  ;  but  the  contraXion  of  a  fibre 
of  this  yarn  tends  to  turn  the  yarn  round  its  own  axis, 
and  not  round  the  axis  of  the  Hrand.  It  tends  to  un¬ 
twift  the  yarn,  but  not  to  untwift  the  Hrand.  It  tends 
to  untwift  the  Hrand  only  fo  far  as  it  tends  to  contraX 
the  yarn.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  yarn  to  be  fpun  up  to 
one-half  the  length  of  the  fibres.  The  contra£ting 
power  of  this  yarn  will  be  only  one-lialf  of  the  force 
exerted  by  the  fibres  :  therefore,  whatever  is  the  force 
neceffary  for  clofing  the  rope  properly,  the  fibres  oF 
3  0^2  the 
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the  yarns  mu(l  be  exerting  twice  this  force, 
the  fame  yarn,  fpun  up  to  one-half,  be  made  up  in  a 
ft  rand,  and  let  the  ftrand  be  twilled  in  the  oppolite  di¬ 
rection  to  the  fpimiing  till  it  has  acquired  the  ‘fame 
clafticity  fit  for  laying.  The  yarns  are  untwifted.  Stip- 
pofe  to  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  fibres.  They 
are  now  exerting  only  four-thirds  of  the  force  neceftary 
for  laying,  that  is,  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  obliged 
to  exert  in  the  other  cafe  ;  and  thus  we  have  ftronger 
yarns  when  the  ftrands  are  equally  drained.  But  they 
require  to  be  more  drained  than  the  other  ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  made  of  more  twilled  yarn,  fooner  acquire  the  ela- 
ilicity  fit  for  laying.  But  fince  the  elaflicity  which  fits 
the  ftrand  for  laying  does  not  increafe  fo  fad  as  the 
drain  on  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  which  produces  it,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  each  has  acquired  that  elaflicity  which 
is  proper  for  laying,  the  ftrands  made  of  the  flack- 
twifted  yarn  are  the  ftrongeft  ;  and  the  yarns  are  alfo 
the  ftrongeft  ;  and  being  fofter,  the  rope  will  clofe 
better. 

Experience  confirms  all  this ;  and  cordage,  whofe 
ftrands  are  twilled  in  the  oppofite  dire&ion  to  the  twift 
of  {pinning,  are  found  to  be  ftroriger  than  the  others  in 
a  proportion  not  /efs  than  that  of  7  to  6. 

-  Such  being  the  difficulty  of  making  a  large  ftrand, 

2nd  its  defedls  when  made,  we  .have  fallen  on  a  method 
_-7„a!lng  of  making  great  cordage  by  laying  it  twice.  A  haw- 
fer-laid  rope,  flack  fpun,  little  hardened  in  the  ftrands,, 
'and  flack  laid,  is  made  a  ftrand  of  a  large  rope  called  a 
cable  or  cablet .  The  advantages  of  this  fabric  are  evi¬ 
dent.  The  ftrands  are  reduced  to  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  diameter  which  they  would  have  in  a  hawfer  of 
the  fame  fize.  Such  ftrands  cannot  have  their  yarns 
lying  very  obliquely,  and  the  outer  yarns  cannot  be 
much  more  {trained  than  the  inner  ones.  There  mufl 
therefore  be  a  much  greater  equality  in  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  cable-laid  cordage,  and  from  this  we  fhould 
expedt  fuperior  flrength. 

Accordingly,  their  fuperiority  is  great,  not  lefs  than 
in  the  proportion  of  1 3  to  9,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
proportion  of  4  to  3.  A  cable  is  more  than  a  fourth 
part,  but  is  not  a  third  part,  ftronger  than  a  hawfer  of 
the  fame  fize  or  weight. 

They  are  feldom  made  of  more  than  three  hawfers 
of  three  ftrands  each,  though  they  are  fometimes  made 
of  three  four-ftranded  hawfers,  or  of  four  three-ftrand- 
ed.  1  he  firft  of  thefe  two  is  preferred,  becaufe  four 
fmall  ftrands  can  be  laid  very  clofe  ;  whereas  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  lay  well  four  hawfers,  already  become  very 
hard. 

The  fuperiority  of  a  cable-laid  cordage  being  at¬ 
tributed  entirely  to  the  greater  perfection  of  the 
ftrands,  and  this  feeming  to  arife  entirely  from  their 
fmallnefs,  it  was  natural  to  expedt  ftill  better  cordage 
by  laying  cables  as  the  ftrands  of  itill  larger  pieces.  It 
has  been  tried,  and  with  every  requifite  attention.  But 
although  they  have  always  equalled,  they  have  not  de¬ 
cidedly  excelled,  common  cables  of  the  fame  weight  ; 
and  they  require  a  great  deal  more  work.  We  fhall 
not  therefore  enter  upon  the  manipulations  of  this  fa¬ 
bric. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  the  mechanical  procefs  of 
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Now  let  total  fliortening  of  the  yarns  between  the  hardening  of 
the  ftrands  and  the  laying  the  rope.  This  is  a  point 
about  which  the  artifts  are  by  no  means  agreed.  There 
is  certainly  a  pofition  of  the  ftrands  of  a  laid  rope  which  mrJh 
puts  every  part  in  equilibrio  ;  and  this  is  what  an  ela- t  on  of  "he 
itic,  but  perfectly  foft  rope  (were  fuch  a  thing  poflible)  total  <W- 
would  a  flume.  But  this  cannot  be  difeovend  by  any  f5ninS  of 
experiments  made  on  large  or  even  on  firm  cordage  ;  and 
it  may  not  be  thought  fufficiently  clear  that  the  pro-  the  harden- 
portion  winch  would  be  difeovered  by  the  careful  fabri-inS  °r 'he 
cation  of  a  very  fmall  and  foft  line  is  the  fame  that  ftrand'a"<1 


will  fuit  a  cordage  of  any  diameter.'  We' 'muft  proceed  rone' S  ‘he 
much  on  conjecture  ;  and  we  cannot  fay  that  the  argu-  5‘ 
ments  ufecl  by  the  partifans  of  different  proportions  are 
very  convincing. 

The  general  practice,  we  believe,  is  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  intended  (liortening  of  the  yarns,  or  the 
working  up  into  three  parts,  and  to  employ  two  of 
thefe  m  hardening  the  ftrands,  and  the  remaining  third 
111  clofing  the  hawfer. 

.  Du  Hamel  thinks,  that  this  repartition  is  injudi-  Orii:hm 
cious,  and  that  the  yarns  are  too  much  {trained,  and  and  ex;  en- 
the  ftrands  rendered  weak.  He  recommends  to  invert ments  of 
this  proportion,  and  to  {horten  one-thirdin  the  harden-Du  Hamei- 
ing  of  the  ftrands,  and  two-thirds  in  laying  the  hawfer. 

But  if  the  {train  of  the  yarns  only  is  confidered,  one 
fliould  think  that  the  outfide  yarn  of  a  ftrand  will  be 
more  {trained  in  laying,  in  proportion  to  the  yarn  of 
the  fame  ftrand,  that  is,  in  the  very  axis  of  the  rope. 

We  can  only  fay,  that  if  a  very  foft  line  is  formed  in  ' 
this  way,  it  will  not  keep  its  twift.  This  (hows  that 
the  turns  in  laying  were  more  than  what  the  elafticity 
or  hardening  of  the  ftrands  required.  The  experiments 
made  on  foft  lines  always  {howed  a  tendency  to  take  a 
greater  twift  when  the  lines  were  made  in  the  firft  man¬ 
ner,  and  a  tendency  to  lofe  their  twift  when  made  in 
Mr  Du  Hamel’s  manner.  We  imagine  that  the  true 
proportion  is  between  thefe  two  extremes,  and  that  we 
(hall  not  err  greatly  if  we  halve  the  total  (liortening  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  procefs.  If  working  up  to 
two-thirds  be  infilled  upon,  and  if  it  be  really  too° much, 

Mr  Du  Hamel’s  repartition  may  be  better,  becaufe, 
part  of  this  working  will  quickly  go  off  when  the  cor¬ 
dage  is  ufed.  But  it  is  furely  better  to  be  right  in  the 
main  point,  the  total  working  up,  and  then  to  adjuft 
the  dillribution  of  it  fo  that  the  finiflied  cordage  {hall 
precifely  keep  the  form  we  have  given  to  it. 

There  muft  be  the  fame  uncertainty  in  the  quadruple 
dillribution  of  the  working  up  a  cable.  When  a  cable 
has  its  yarns  fhortened  to  two-thirds,  we  believe  the  or¬ 
dinary  praaice  has  been,  ill,  To  warp  180  fathoms; 

2d,  To  harden  up  the  ftrands  30  fathoms  ;  3d,  To  lay 
or  clofe  up  13  fathoms  ;  4th,  f*o  work  up  the  hawfers 
nine  fathoms ;  5th,  To  clofe  up  eight  fathoms.  This 
leaves  a  cable  of  1 20.  Since  Mr  Du  Hamel’s  experi¬ 
ments  have  had  an  influence  at  Rochefort,  the  praaice 
has  been  to  warp  190,  to  harden  up  38,  to  lay  up  12, 

,to  work  up  the  hawfers  10,  and  then  to  clofe  up  fix  ; 
and  when  the  cable  is  finiflied,  tofliorten  it  two  fathoms 
more,  which  our  workmen  call  throwing  the  turn  well 
up.  This  leaves  a  cable  of  122  fathoms. 

As  there  feems  little  doubt  of  the  fuperiority  of  cor 


- -  - - ;  .  r  '  oi  ^vs  mere  lecms  little  doubt  ol  the  iuperioritv  of  cor- 

rope-making  which  we  have  not  confidered  minutely ;  dage  fliortened  one-fourth  over  cordage  (hortened  one- 
and  it  15  an  important  one,  viz.  the  dillribution  of  the  third,  the  following  dillribution  may  be  adopted  :  warp 
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190  fathoms,  harden  up  12.  ,  _ 

hawfers  12,  and  clofe  up  12  more,  which  will  leave  a 

cable  of  143.  .  # 

There  is  another  queRion  about  which  the  artiits  are 
divided  in  their  opinions,  viz.  the  Rrains  made  ufe  of 
during  the  operation.  This  is  produced  by  the  weight 
laid  on  the  Hedge.  If  this  be  too  fmall,  the  Hrands 
will  not  be  fufficiently  tightened,  and  will  run  into 
kinks.  The  Hedge  will  come  up  by  Harts ;  and  a  fmall 
inequality  of  twilt  m  the  Hrands  will  thro  Af  it  alkew. 
The  top  will  not  run  well' without  a  confiderable  pref- 
fure  to  throw  it  from  the  doling  point,  and  therefore 
the  cordage  will  neither  clofe  fairly  nor  firmly  ;  on  the 
otlier  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Hrain  on  the  Hrands 
is  a  complete  expenditure  of  fo  much  of  their  force,  and 
it  may  be  fo  great  as  to  break  them.  Thefe  are  the 
extreme  pofitions.  And  we  think  that  it  may  be  fair¬ 
ly  deduced  from  our  principles,  that  as  great  a  Hrain 
Ihould  be  laid  on  the  Hrands  as  will  make  good  work, 
that  is,  as  will  enable  the  rope  to  clofe  nearly  and  com¬ 
pletely,  but  no  more.  But  can  any  general  rule  be  gi¬ 
ven  for  this  purpofe  ? 

The  pradice  at  Rochefort  was  to  load  the  Hedge 
till  its  weight  and  load  were  double  the  weight  of  the 
yarns  when  warped  180  fathoms.  A  fix -inch  hawfer 
will  require  about  a  ton.  If  we  fuppofe  the  fridion 
one-third  of  the  weight ;  the  Hrain  on  each  Hrand  will  be 
about  two  hundred  and  a  quarter  weight.  Mr  Du 
Hamel  thinks  this  too  great  a  load,  and  propofes  to 
put  only  five-fourths  or  three-fecouds  of  the  weight  of 
the  cordage ;  and  Hill  lefs  if  a  Hiorter  piece  be  warped, 
becaufe  it  does  not  require  fo  much  force  to  throw  the 
twill  from  the  two  cranks  to  the  middle  of  the  Hrand. 
We  (hall  only  fay,  that  Hronger  ropes  are  made  by  hea¬ 
vy  loading  the  carriage,  and  working  up  moderately, 
than  by  greater  Hiortening,  and  a  lighter  load ;  but  all 
this  is  very  vague. 

The  reader  will  naturally  afic,  after  this  account  of 
the  manufacture,  what  is  the  general  rule  for  computing 
the  It^n^h  t^ie  length  of  cordage  ?  It  cannot  be  expe&ed  to  be 
VcSSS.  verY  Precik.  But  if  ropes  are  made  in  a  manner  per- 
*  ’  feCtly  fimilar,  we  fhould  expeCt  the  Hrength  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  their  fedtion  ;  that  is,  to  the 
fquare  of  their  diameters  or  circumferences,  or  to  the 
number  of  equal  threads  contained  in  them. 

Nor  does  it  deviate  far  from  this  rule  ;  yet  Mr  Du 
Hamel  (hows,  from  a  range  of  experiments  made 
on  all  cordage  of  3t  inch  circumference  and  under, 
that  the  Hrength  increafes  a  little  faHer  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  threads.  Thus  he  found  that  ropes  of 

9  threads  bore  1014  pounds,  inRead  of  946 
12  1564  1262 

18  2148  jS93 

We  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  this.  W  e  muR 
alfo  obferve,  that  the  Hrength  of  cordage  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  making  them  of  yarn  fpun  fine.  This  re¬ 
quires  finely  dreffed  hemp  ;  and  being  more  fupple,  the 
fibres  lie  clofe,  and  do  not  form  fuch  oblique  fpirals. 
But  all  hemp  will  not  fpin  equally  fine.  .  Every  llalk 
feems  to  confiR  of  a  certain  number  of  principal  fibres, 
which  fplit  more  eafily  into  a  fecond  fet,  and  thefe  more 
difficultly  into  a  third  fet,  and  fo  on.  1  he  ultimate 
finenefs,  therefore,  which  a  reafonable  degree  of  dref- 
fing  can  give  to  hemp,  bears  fome  proportion,  not  in- 
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lav  up  it,  work  up  the  deed  very  prccne,  to  the  fize  the  flalk.  The  Bri- 

11 .  ttfh  and  Dutch  ufe  the  belt  hemp,  fpin  their  yarn  the 

fineft,  and  their  cordage  is  confidciably  ftronger  than 
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the  French,  much  of  which  is  made  of  their  own  hemp, 
and  others  of  a  coarfe  and  har(h  quality. 

The  following  rule  forjudging  of  the  weight  which 
a  rope  will  bear  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  fuppofes 
them  rather  too  flrong  ;  but  it  is  fo  eafily  remembered 
that  it  may  be  of  ufe. 

Multiply  the  circumference  in  inches  by  itfelf,  and 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produft,  it  will  exprefs  the 
tons  which  the  rope  will  carry*  Thus,  if  the  rope  have 
6  inches  circumference,  6  times  6  is  36,  the  fifth  of 
which  is  7f  tons  ;  apply  this  to  the  rope  pf  3f,  on 
which  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  the  experiments  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  3t  ^  3t  =  IO>25>>  Tm  which  is 
2,05  tong,  or  4592  pounds.  It  broke  with  455°' 

'  .3$ 

This  may  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  mechanical  of  tarring, 

part  of  the  manufa&ure.  But  we  have  taken  no  no-andits  ef- 
ticeof  the  operation  of  tarring ;  and  our  reafon  was,1^^^ 
that  the  methods  pra&ifed  in  different  rope-works  arelope£ 
fo  exceedingly  different,  that  we  could  hardly  enume¬ 
rate  them,  or  even  give  a  general  account  of  them.  It 
is  evidently  proper  to  tar  in  the  Hate  of  twine  or  yarn, 
this  being  the  only  way  that  the  hemp  could  be  uni¬ 
formly  penetrated.  The  yarn  is  made  to  wind  off  one 
reel,  and  having  palled  through  a  veffel  containing  hot 
tar,  it  is  wound  up  on  another  reel ;  and  the  fuperfluoua 
tar  is  taken  off  by  palling  through  a  hole  furrounded 
with  fpongy  oakum  ;  or  it  is  tarred  in  fkains  or  hauls, 
which  are  drawn  by  a  capffern  through  the  tar-kettle, 
and  through  a  hole  formed  of  two  plates  of  metal,  held 
together  by  a  lever  loaded  with  a  weight. 

°It  is  eRablilhed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tarred  cordage 
when  new  is  weaker  than  white,  and  that  the  difference 
increafes  by  keeping.  The  following  experiments  were 
made  by  Mr  Du  Hamel  at  Rochefort  on  cordage  of 
three  inches  (French)  in  circumference,  made  of  the 
beR  Riga  hemp. 

I74J. 

Tar  re  d. 

3400  pounds. 

33°° 

325° 

i?43- 

35©q 
3400 
340a 
1746. 

3000 


AuguH  8 
White. 

Broke  with  4500  pounds. 
4900 
4800 

April  25, 

4600 

5000 

5000 

September  3. 
3800. 


4000 

420a 


2700 

2800 


A  parcel  of  white  and  tarred  cordage  was  taken  out 
of  a  quantity  which  had  been  made  February  1 2.  1 746. 
It  was  laid  up  in  the  magazines,  and  companions  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  follows : 


White  bore. 

Tar  reel  bore. 

Differ. 

1  746  April  1 4. 

2645  pounds. 

2512  pounds. 

333 

1747  May  18. 

2762 

21 55 

607 

1747  061.  21. 

2710 

2050 

660 

1748  June  19. 

2575 

1752 

823 

1748  061.  2. 

2425 

i*37 

588  , 

J  749  Sep.  25. 

2917 

1865 

1052 

Mr 
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Mr  Du  Hamel  fays,  that  __  ..  - 

„  ence>  J*  That  white  cordage  in  continual  fervice  is  one- 
third  more  durable  than  tarred,  i.  That  it  retains  its 
force  much  longer  while  kept  in  flore.  3.  That  it  refills 
the  ordinary  injuries  of  the  weather  one-fourth  longer. 

We  know  this  one  remarkable  faft.  In  1758  the 
fhrowds  and  Hays  of  the  Sheer  hulk  at  Portfmouth 
dockyard  were  overhawled,  and  when  the  worming  and 
fervice  were  taken  off,  they  were  found  to  be  of  white 
cordage.  On  examining  the  ftorekeeper’s  books,  they 
were  found  to  have  been  formerly  the  (hrowds  and  rigg- 
ing  of  the^ Royal  William,  of  no  guns,  built  in  1715, 


Effei  of 

tanning. 


and  rigged  m  1716.  .  She  was  thought  top-heavy  and  taphyllons;  the  Capfule ‘trivalved  -  the  anthers  fcmti" 
tinfit  for  fea,  and  unrigged  and  her  ftores  laid  up.  Some  form  at  the  bafe.  ?  ’  h  f 

lew  years  afterwards,  her  fhrowds  and  flays  were  fitted  ROSA  the  Rncr  •  A  ,  -r  .1  1 

on  th.  Sheer  hulk,  where  the,  Gained  1„  or,A,„  der,  betting  obt  rf 

nnd  rent  h.rd  fer.iee  for  ,bon,  3o  while  ever,  the’n.tn  J  ntf.L 

more  unpliant,  weaker,  and  lefs  durable.  It  is  chiefly  The  forts  of  rofes  are  very  numerous  •  and  the  ho. 
ferviceable  for  cables  and  ground  tackle,  which  mufl  be  tanifts  find  it  very  difficult  to  determine  with  arrnrarJ 
continually  wetted  and  even  foaked.  The  refult  of  which  are  fpecies  and  which  ^ are ^  vaHetks  a,  welT  a^ 
careful  obfervation  is,  i.  That  white  cordage,  expofed  which  are  varieties  of  the  refpeftive  fpecies  On  this 
to  be  alternately  very  wet  and  dry,  is  weaker  than  tar-  account  Linmeus,  and  foL  oS«  emS 'authors  are 

tarred°;Kdagef!  ti  C°r?age  ^hl?h  18  fuperficially  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  only  one  real  fpecies 

tarred  is  conftantly  ftronger  than  what  is  tarred  through-  of  rofe,  which  is  the  «./!«„  aU  L  fZ 

TTtZT  irtT  0f  Wet  hedgfs”  &Cl  and  tha/all  the  other  fortTar/acci! 

■“  A  ki  T  f  Crouds  of  the  Sheer  hulk  were  well  tarred  dental  varieties  of  it.  However,  according-  to  the  ore 

ofthi““d  ~  'k"OW"  ,h'y  ?”*  il..d  divided 

w,£r  biSJLr  fub*”‘t’  IT  which 

.  Attempts  weie  made  to  anoint  cordage  with  The  fuppofed  fpecies  and  their  varieties  according* 

SeSed  S  tfmd  7“  **  ~  of  „ode,„  bot.mil,,  „e'  ..follow! 

petted  to  defend  them  from  its  pernicious  effe&s.  I.  Tlie  canina,  canine  rofe,  wild  dog-rofe  of  the 

But  it  was  diftindly  found  that  thefe  matters  made  the  hedges,  or  hep-tree,  grows  five  or  fix  feethitrh,  having 

waTLil  he'T  J  ldC  f°  ft"?7  °n  eachother>  ‘hat  it  prlckly-ftalks  and  branches,  pinnated,  five  or  feven^ 
uas  hardly  poffi ble  to  twift  them  permanently.  Before  lobed  leaves,  with  aculeated  foot-ftalks,  fmooth  pe- 
y  grafped  each  other  fo  hard  that  they  could  not  be  dunculi,  oval  fmooth  germi'na,  and  fmall  finale  flowers. 
AuemnT,  Tre  rned  ft  1  •  brea!^ng-  n  There  arc  tw°  varietfes,  red-flowered  and  whSowl 

of  cnrrWe  h  i  bC“  man  t0  ‘inkreafe,  tbC  ftren«th  cred’  They  Srow  wild  hedges  abundantly  all  over 

a  co.ifta,u  ,!yr BUt  althAUg1'  r  reina‘US  tllC  klnSdom  and  are  fometimes  admitted  Into  gar- 

coiftant  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  nets,  it  dens,  a  Few  to  increafe  the  variety  of  the  ihrubbery  col- 

does  not  appear  that  much  addition,  either  of  ilrength  leftion.  7  7  C°‘ 

ordurability,  can  be  given  to  cordage  by  this  means.  2.  The  alba,  or  common  white-rofe,  grows  five  or 

fi,L  Slv  Sle  to"  *  A  S  ^  rare-  ,and  by  P£r-  feet  h!Sh>  having  a  green  Item  and  branches,  armed 
But  it  lyfoIn/tII,tdUa  ‘I  Wlth  ProPnet>r-  -with  prickles,  hifpid  pedunculi,  oval  fmooth  germina, 

-  it  it  is  found  that  the  yarns  take  fo  long  time  in  dry-  and  large  white  flowers.  The  varieties  are—  laro-e 

”lg’ a,ld  are  f°  much  h"*?  by  dTmg  flowly,  that  the  double  white  rofe— dwarf  Angle  white  rofe- maidens, 
loom  required  for  a  confiderable  rope-work  would  be  blulh  white  rofe,  being  large,  produced  in  clutters  and 
immenfe  ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  cordage  is  but  of  a  white  and  blufh-red  cflour.  ’ 

trifling,  and  even  equivocal  Indeed  tanning  is  a  che-  3.  The  Gallica,  or  Gallican  rofe,  &c.  grows  from 

tore  rlf^8’  antd  'I  e?a,d-TndS  £nUrely  °n.the  na-  about  three  °r  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in  diffe- 
snmipft  die  matenals  to  which  the  tan  is  applied.  It  rent  varieties;  with  pinnated,  three,  five,  or  feven -lobed 

!  fTaI°nab7  C°?dCnfeS’ and  eve?  ftre‘«thenS,  the  fibre  leaves,  and  large  red  and  other  coloured  flowers  in  dif- 


of  leather  ;  but  for  any  thing  that  we° know  a  priori , 
it  may  deilroy  the  cohefion  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  ex¬ 
periment  alone  could  decide  the  queflion.  The  refult 
has  been  unfavourable  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  a  tan  cannot  be  found  which  ffiall  produce  on  the 
texture  of  vegetables  effedts  fimilar  to  what  oak-bark  and 
other  aftringents  produce  on  the  animal  fibre  or  mem¬ 
brane.  It  is  well  known  that  fome  dyes  increafe  the 


ferent  forts.  I  his  fpecies  is  very  extenfive  in  fuppofed 
varieties,  bearing  the  above  fpecific  diflindtion,  feveral 
of  which  have  been  formerly  confidered  as  diflindl  fpe¬ 
cies,  but  are  now  ranged  among  the  varieties  of  the  Gal¬ 
lican  rofe,  confiiting  of  the  following  noted  varieties. 

Common  red  officinal  rofe,  grow3  eredl,  about  three 
or  four  feet  high,  having  fmall  branches,  with  but  few 
prickles,  and  large  Spreading  half-double  deep-red 

flowers. 
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It  is  decided  by  experi-  ftrengtb  of  flax  and  cotton,  notwlthftandlng  the  corro- Rope-Dm- 
lion  which  we  know  to  be  produced  by  fome  of  cer 

the  ingredients.  This  is  a  fubjed  highly  worth  the 
attention  of  the  chemift  and  the  patriot.  v 

Rope -Dancer*  bee  Rope-DANCER, 

RoPE-2~arn ,  among  failors,  is  the  yarn  of  any  rope 
untwiiled,  but  commonly  made  up  of  junk  ;  its  ufe  is 
to  make  finnet,  matts,  &c. 

ROQUET.  See  Rocket. 

RORIDULA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyma  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous ;  the  calyx  pen- 
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Hofa.  flowers.— Rofa  muudi  (rofe  of  the  world)  or  ftriped 
1  red  rofe,  is  a  variety  pf  the  common  red  rofe,  growing 
but  three  or  four  feet  high,  having  large  fpreading  femi- 
double  red  flowers,  beautifully  flriped  with  white — and 
deep  red. — York  and  Lancafter  variegated  rofe,  grows 
five,  fix,  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more  ;  bearing  variega¬ 
ted  red  flowers,  confuting  of  a  mixture  of  red  and 
white  ;  alfo  frequently  difpofed  in  elegant  {tripes,  fome- 
times  iri  half  of  the  flower,  and  fometimes  in  fome  of 
the  petals. — Monthly  rofe,  grows  about  four  or  five 
*  feet  high,  with  green  very  prickly  (hoots ;  producing 

middle-fized,  moderately-double,  delicate  flowers,  of 
different  colours  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are, 
common  red- flowered  monthly  rofe — blufh-flowered — 
white-flowered — ftriped-flowered.  All  of  which  blow 

both  early  and  late,  and  often  produce  flowers  feveral 
months  in  the  year,  as  May,  June,  and  July ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  again  in  Auguft  or  September,  and  fometimes, 
in  fine  mild  feafons,  continues  till  November  or  De¬ 
cember  :  hence  the  name  monthly  rofe,— Double  virgin- 
rofe,  grows  f  ve  or  fix  feet  high,  having  greenifh  branch¬ 
es  with  fcarce  any  fpines  ;  and  with  large  double  pale- 
red  and  very  fragrant  flowers. —  Reddamafk  rofe,  grows 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  greenifh  branches,  armed 
with  fhort  aculea;  and  moderately-double,  line  foft-red, 
very  fragrant  flowers. —White  damafk  rofe,  grows  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  with  greenifh  very  prickly  branches, 
and  whitifh-red  flowers,  becoming  gradually  of  a  whiter 
colour.  —  Blufh  Belgic  rofe,  grows  three  or  four  feet 
high,  or  more  -;  having  greenifh  prickly  branches,  five 
or  feven  lobed  leaves,  and  numerous,  very  double,  blufh- 
red  flowers,  with  fhort  petals,  evenly  arranged.— Red 
Belgic  rofe,  having  greenifh  and  red  fhoots  and  leaves, 
and  fine  double  deep-red  flowers.— Velvet  rofe,  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high,  armed  with  but  few  prickles  ; 
producing  large  velvet-red  flowers,  comprifing  femi- 

double  and  double  varieties,  all  very  beautiful  rofes. _ 

Marbled  rofe,  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  having 
brownifh  branches,  with  but  few  prickles  ;  and  large, 
double,  finely-marbled,  red  flowers. — Red-and-yellow 
Auflrian  rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  {lender 
reddifh-branches,  armed  with  fhort  brownifh  aculea ; 
and  with  flowers  of  a  reddifh  copper  colour  on  one  fide, 
the  other  fide  yellow.  This  is  a  curious  variety,  and 

the  flowers  aflume  a  Angularly  agreeable  appearance. _ 

Yellow  Auflrian  rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  ha¬ 
ving  reddifh  very  prickly  fhoots ;  and  numerous  bright- 
yellow  flowers. —  Double  yellow  rofe,  grows  fix  or  feven 
feet  high  ;  with  brownifn  branches,  armed  with  nume¬ 
rous  large  and  fmall  yellowifh  prickles  ;  and  large  very 
double  yellow  flowers.— Frankfort  rofe,  grows  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  is  a  vigorous  fhooter,  with  brownifh 
branches  thinly  armed  with  ftrong  prickles ;  and  pro¬ 
duces  largifh  double  purpliih-red  flowers,  that  blow  ir¬ 
regularly,  and  have  but  little  fragrance. 

4.  The  centifolia,  or  hundred-leaved  red  rofe,  &c. 
grows  from  about  three  or  four  to  fix  or  eight  feet 
high,  in  different  forts,  all  of  them  hifpid  and  prickly; 
pinnated  three  and  five  lobed  leaves  ;  and  large  very 
double  red  flowers,  having  very  numerous  petals,  and 
of  different  fhades  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are 
—  common  Dutch  hundred-leaved  rofe,  grows  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  ere£  greenifh  branches,  but  mo¬ 
derately  armed  with  prickles ;  and  large  remarkably 
double  red  flowers,  with  fhort  regularly  arranged  petals 
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— Blufh  hundred  leaved  rofe,  grows  like  the  other,  with 
large  very  double  pale-red  flowers. — Provence  rofe,  ~ 
grows  five  or  fix  feet,  with  greenifh-brown  prickly 
branches,  fcnd  very  large  double  globular  red  flowers, 
with  large  petals  folding  over  one  another,  more  or  lefs 
in  the  varieties.-r-The  varieties  are,  common  red  Pro¬ 
vence  rofe,  and  pale  Provence  rofe ;  both  of  which  ha¬ 
ving  larger  and  fomewhat  loofer  petals  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fort. — Cabbage  Provence  rofe  ;  having  the  pe¬ 
tals  clofely  folded  over  one  another  like  cabbages  — 
Dutch  cabbage  rofe,  very  large,  and  cabbages  tolerably. 

—  Childing  Provence  rofe— Great  royal  rofe,  grows  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  producing  remarkably  large,  fome¬ 
what  loofe,  but  very  elegant  flowers.  — All  thefe  are 
large  double  red  flowers,  fomewhat  globular  at  fir  ft 
blowing,  becoming  gradually  a  little  fpreading  at  top, 
and  are  all  very  ornamental  fragrant  rofes. — Mofs  Pro¬ 
vence  role,  fuppofed  a  variety  of  the  common  rofe 
grows  eredtly  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownifh 
flalks  and  branches,  very  clofely  armed  with  fhort 
pricxles,  and  double  crimfon-red  flowers  ;  having  the 
calyx  and  upper  part  of  the  peduncle  furrounded  with 
a  rough  mofly-like  fubftance,  efle&ing  a  curious  Angu¬ 
larity.  1  his  is  a  fine  delicate  rofe,  of  a  high  fragrance,, 
which,  together  with  its  mofly  calyx,  renders  it  of  great 
eftimation  as  a  curiofity. 

5*  The  cinnamomea,  or  cinnamon  rofe,  grows  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  or  more,  with  purplifh  branches  thinly 
aculeated;  pinnated  five  or  feven  lobed  leaves,  having  al- 
moft  inermous  petioles,  fmooth  pedunculi,  and  fmooth 
globular  germina ;  with  fmall  purplifh-red  cinnamon- 
feented  flowers  early  in  May.  There  are  varieties  with 
double  flowers. 

6.  T  he  Alpina,  or  Alpine  inermous  rofe,  grows  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  having  fmooth  or  unarmed  reddifh 
branches,  pinnated  feven-lobed  fmooth  leaves,  fomewhat 
hifpid  pedunculi,  oval  germina,  and  deep-red  fingle 
flowers;  appearing  in  May.  This  fpecies,  as  being, 
free  from  all  kind  of  armature  common  to  the  other 
forts  of  rofes,  is  efteemed  as  a  Angularity ;  and  from, 
this  property  is  often  called  the  virgin  rofe . 

7.  The  Carolina,  or  Carolina  and  Virginia  rofe,  See 
grows  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more,  having  fmooth 
reddifh  branches,  very  thinly  aculeated;  pinnated  feven- 
lobcd  fmooth  leaves,  with  prickly  foot- flalks;  fomewhat 
hifpid  pedunculi,  globofe  hifpid  germen,  and  fingle  red 
flowers  in  dufters,  appearing  moftly  in  Auguft  and 
September.  The  varieties  are,  dwarf  Pennfylvanian  rofe, 
with  fingle  and  double  red  flowers— American  pale-red 
rofe.  I  his  fpecies  and  varieties  grow  naturally  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  North  America;  they  effedl  a  fine  varie¬ 
ty  in  our  gardens,  and  are  .in  eftimation  for  their  late- 
flowering  property,  as  they  often  continue  in  blow  from 
Auguft  until  O&ober;  and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  numerous  red  berry-like  heps  in  autumn,  caufing  a 
variety  all  winter. 

8.  1  he  villofa,  or  villofe  apple-bearing  rofe,  grows 
fix  or  eight  feet  high,  having  ftrong  ereft  brownifh 
fmooth  branches  ;  aculeated  fparfedly  pinnated  feven- 
lobed  villofe  or  hairy  leaves,  downy  underneath,  with 
prickly  foot-ftalks,  hifpid  peduncles,  a  globular  prickly 
germen  ;  and  large  fingle  red  flowers,  fucceeded  by 
large  round  prickly  heps,  as  big  as  little  apples.  This 
fpecies  merits  admittance  into  every  colleflion  as  a  cu- 
riofity  for  the  Angularity  of  its  fruit,  both  for  variety 

and 
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arid  ufe  ;  for  it  having  a  thick  pulp  of  an  agreeable  rieties,  are  df  the  fhriib  kind ;  all  deciduous,  except  the  Rola* 

acid  relifli,  is  often  made  into  a  tolerable  good  fweet-  lafl  fort,  and  of  hardy  growth,  fucceeding  in  any  com-  — nr- 

jueat.  mon  f°il  and  fituation,  and  dowering  annually  in  great 

9.  The  pimpinellifolia,  or  burnet -leaved  rofe,  grows  abundance  from  May  till  O&ober,  in  different  forts ; 

about  a  yard  high,  aculeated  fparfedly ;  fmall  rteatly  though  the  general  flowering  feafon  for  the  principal 

pinnated  feven-lobed  leaves,  having  obtufe  fdlioles  and  part  of  them  is  June  and  July  :  but  in  a  full  colle&iort 

rough  petioles,  fmooth  peduncules,  a  globular  fmooth  df  the  different  fpecies,  the  blow  is  continued  in  con- 

germen,  and  fmall  Angle  flowers.  There  are  Varieties  ftant  fuccefiion  feveral  rrionths,  even  fometimes  from 
with  red  flowers— and  with  white  flowers.  They  grow  May  till  near  Chriftmas ;  producing  their  flowers  uni¬ 
wild  in  England,  &c.  and  are  cultivated  in  fhrubbe-  verfally  on  the  fame  year’s  fhoots,  riling  from  thofe  the 
ries  for  variety.  year  before,  generally  on  long  peduncnli,  each  termi- 

10.  The  fpinofiflima,  or  mod  fpinous,  dwarf  burnet-  nated  by  one  or  more  rofes,  which:  in  their  chara&eri- 
leaved  rofe,  cdmmonly  called  Scotch  wfe*  grows  but  flic  flate  confift  each  of  five  large  petals  and  many  fta- 
two  or  three  feet  high,  very  clofely  armed  with  fpines  5  mina;  but  in  the  doubles,  the  petals  are  very  numerous; 
fmall  neatly  pinnated  feven-lobed  leaves,  with  prickly  and  in  fome  forts,  the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  ri- 
fioot-ftalks,  prickly  pedunculi,  oval  fmooth  getmen,  and  pening  to  a  red  colour  in  autumn  and  winter,  from  the 
numerous  fmall  Angle  flowers,  fucceeded  by  round  dark-  feed  of  which  the  plants  may  be  raifed:  but  the  moft 
purple  heps.  The  varieties  are,  common  white-flowered  certain  and  eligible  mode  of  propagating  mofl  of  the 

- red-flowered — ftriped-flowered - marbled-flowered,  forts  is  by  flickers  and  layers  ;  and  by  which  methods 

They  grow  naturally  in  England,  Scotland,  &c.  The  they  may  be  increafed  very  expeditioufly  in  great  abun- 
firft  variety  rifes  near  a  yard  high,  the  others  but  one  dance. 

or  two  feet,  all  of  which  are  finde-flowered  ;  but  the  tV  white  and  red  rofes  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The 


flowers  being  numerous  all  over  the  branches,  make  a 
pretty  appearance  in  the  colle&iom 

11.  The  eglanteria,  eglantine  rofe,  or  fweet  briar, 
grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  green  branches, 
armed  with  flrdng  fpines  fparfedly ;  pinnated  feven- 
lobed  odoriferous  leaves,  with  acute  folioles  and  rough 
foot-ftalks,  fmooth  pedunculi,  globular  fmooth  germiiia, 
and  fmall  pale-red  flowers.  The  varieties  are,  common 
iingle*  flowered — femi-double  flowered — double- flower¬ 
ed — blufh  double-flowered — yellow-flowered.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  in 
Switzerland.  It  claims  ctilture  in  every  garden  for  the 
odoriferous  property  of  its  leaves  ;  and  fliould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  borders,  and  other  compartments  contiguous 
to  walks,  or  near  the  habitation,  where  the  plants  will 
impart  their  refrefhing  fragrance  very  profufely  all 
around ;  and  the  young  branches  are  excellent  for  im¬ 
proving  the  odour  of  nofe-gays  and  bow-pots. 

12.  The  mofehata,  or  mnfk-rofe,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
variety  only  of  the  ever-green  mufk-rofe,  hath  weak 
fmooth  green  ftalks  and  branches,  rifing  by  fupport 
from  fix  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high  or  more,  thinly  arm¬ 
ed  with  ftrong  fpines ;  pinnated  feven-lobed  fmooth 
leaves,  with  prickly  foot-ftalks  ;  hifpid  peduncles  ;  oval 
hifpid  germen;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  large 
umbellate  clutters  of  pure-white  inufk-feented  flowers  in 
Auguft,  &c. 

13.  The  fempervirens,  or  ever-green  mufk  rofe,  hath 
a  fomewhat  trailing  ftalk  and  branches,  rifing  by  fup¬ 
port  five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  having  a  fmooth  bark 
armed  with  prickles;  pinnated  five-lobed  fmooth  (hilling 
evergreen  leaves,  with  prickly  petioles,  hifpid  pedunculi, 
oval  hifpid  germen  ;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by 
clutters  of  pure-white  flowers  of  a  mufky  fragrance  5  ap¬ 
pearing  the  end  of  July,  and  in  Auguft.  The  femper- 
vir;ent  property  of  this  elegant  fpecies  renders  it  a  curi- 
ofity  among  the  rofy  tribe ;  it  alfo  makes  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  flowering  fhrub.  There  is  one  variety,  the 
deciduous  mufk-rofe  above-mentioned.  This  fpecies  and 
variety  flower  in  Auguft,  and  is  remarkable  for  producing 
them  numeroufly  in  clutters,  continuing  in  fuccefiion  till 
Oflober  or  November. 

The  above  13  fpecies  of  rofa,  and  their  refpe&ive  va* 


former  diflilled  with  water  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whofe  flavour  exa&ly  refembles  that  of 
the  rofes  themfelves*  This  oil  and  the  diftilled  water 
are  Very  ufeful  and  agreeable  cordials.  Thefe  rofes  al¬ 
fo,  befides  the  cordial  and  aromatic  virtues  which  refide 
in  their  volatile  parts,  have  a  mild  purgative  one,  which 
remains  entire  in  the  deco&ioh  left  after  diftillation. 
The  red  rofe,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  aftringent  and 
gratefully  corroborating  virtue. 

ROSA  (Salvator),  an  admirable  painter,  born  at 
Naples  in  1614.  He  was  firft  inftrudted  by  Francefco 
Francazano,  a  kinfman  :  but  the  death  of  his  father 
reduced  him  to  fell  drawings  Sketched  upon  paper  for* 
any  thing  he  could  get ;  one  of  which  happening  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Lanfranc,  he  took  him  under  his 
protection,  and  enabled  him  to  enter  the  fchool  of 
Spagnoletto,  and  to  be  taught  moreover  by  Daniel 
Falcone,  a  diftinguifhed  painter  of  battles  at  Naples. 
Salvator  had  a  fertile  imagination.  He  ftudied  nature 
with  attention  and  judgment ;  and  always  reprefented 
her  to  the  greateft  advantage  i  for  every  tree,  rock, 
cloud,  or  fituation,  that  enters  into  his  compofition, 
fhows  an  elevation  of  thought  that  extorts  admiration. 
He  was  equally  eminent  for  painting  battles,  animals, 
fea  or  land  ftorms ;  and  he  executed  thefe  different 
fiibje&s  in  fuch  tafte  as  renders  his  works  readily  di- 
ftingnifhabk  from  all  others.  His  pieces  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fcarce  and  valuable  ;  one  of  the  mod  capital  is  that 
reprefenting  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  which’  was 
preferved  at  Verfailles.  He  died  in  1673;  and  as  his 
paintings  are  in  few  hands,  he  is  more  generally  known 
by  his  prints;  of  which  he  etched  a  great  number.  He 
painted  landfcapes  more  than  hillory ;  but  his  prints 
are  chiefly  hiftorical.  The  capital  landfcape  of  this 
matter  at  Chifwick  is  a  noble  picture.  However,  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  management  of  lightr 
and  to  have  fometimes  fhaded  faces  in  a  difagreeable  man¬ 
ner  He  was  however  a  man  of  undoubted  genius;  of  which 
he  has  gi  ven  frequent  fpCcimens  in  his  works.  A  roving 
difpofition,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  given  full  fcope, 
feems  to  have  added  a  wildnefs  to  all  his  thoughts. 
We  are  told  that  he  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
a  troop  of  banditti ;  and  that  the  rocky  defolate  fccnes 
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in  which  he  was  accuflomed  to  take  refuge,  furiuftied 
him  with  thofe  romantic  ideas  in  landfcape,  of  which  he 
is  fo  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  the  description  of  which 
he  fo  greatly  excels.  His  robbers ,  as  his  detached  fi¬ 
gures  are  commonly  called,  are  fuppofed  alfo  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  life. 

Salvator  Rofa  is  fufficiently  known  as  a  painter; 
but  until  now  we  never  heard  of  him  as  a  mufician. 
Among  the  mufical  manuferipts  purchafed  at  Rome 
by  Dr  Burney,  was  a  mufic  book  of  Salvator,  in 
which  are  many  airs  and  cantatas  of  different  ma¬ 
ilers,  and  eight  entire  cantatas*  written,  fet,  and 
transcribed  by  this  celebrated  painter  himfelf.  From 
the  fpecimen  of  his  talents  for  mufic  here  given,  we 
make  no  fcruple  of  declaring,  that  he  had  a  truer  geni¬ 
us  for  this  fcience,  in  point  of  melody,  than  any  of  his 
predeceffors  or  cotemporaries  :  there  is  alfo  a  ftrength 
of  exprefiion  in  his  verfes,  which  fets  him  far  above  the 
middle  rank  as  a  poet.  Like  moll  other  ai tiffs  of 
real  original  merit,  he  complains  of  the  ill  ufage  of  the 
world,  and  the  difficulty  he  finds  in.  procuring  a  bare 
fubfi  Hence. 

ROSACEA.  See  Gutta  Rofacea. 

ROSACEOUS,  among  botanifts,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  flowers  as  are  compofed  of  feveral  petals 
or  leaves  difpofed  in  a  fort  of  circular  form,  like  thofe 
of  a  rofe. 

ROSAMOND,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford, 
was  a  young  lady  of  exquifite  beauty,  fine  accomplifli- 
ments,  and  bleffed  with  a  mod  engaging  wit  and  fweetnefs 
of  temper.  She  had  been  educated,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  times,  in  the  nunnery  of  Godftow  ;  and 
the  popular  ftory  of  her  is  as  follows:  Henry  II.  faw 
her,  loved  her,  declared  his  paflion,  and  triumphed  over 
her  honour.  To  avoid  the  jealoufy  of  his  queen  Eli¬ 
nor,  he  kept  her  in  a  wonderful  labyrinth  at  Wood- 
ftock,  and  by  his  connexion  with  her  had  William 
Longfword  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  Geoffrey  bifhop  of 
Lincoln.  On  Henry's  abfence  in  France,  however, 
on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  the  queen 
found  means  to  difeover  her,  and  though  flruck  with 
her  beauty,  fhe  recalled  fuflicient  refentment  to  poifon 
her.  The  queen,  it  is  laid,  difeovered  her  apartment 
by  a  thread  of  filk  ;  but  how  fhe  came  by  it  is  different¬ 
ly  related.  This  popular  ftory  is  not  however  fupport- 
ed  by  hiftory  ;  feveral  writers  mention  no  more  of  her, 
than  that  the  queen  fo  vented  her  fpleen  on  Rofamond 
as  that  the  lady  lived  not  long  after.  Other  writers 
affert  that  fhe  died  a  natural  death ;  and  the  ftory  of  her 
being  poifoned  is  thought  to  have  arifen  from  the  figure 
of  a  cup  on  her  tomb.  She  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Godflow,  oppofite  to  the  high  altar,  where  her  body 
remained  till  it  was  ordered  to  be  removed  with  every 
mark  of  difgrace  by  Hugh  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in  1191. 
She  was,  however,  by  many  confidered  as  a  faint  after 
her  death,  as  appears  from  an  infeription  on  a  crofs 
which  Leland  fays  flood  near  Godftow  : 

Shi  meat  hac  orety  fignum  falutts  adorety 

Utque  Jtbt  cletur  vent  am.  Rofamunda  precetur . 

And  alfo  by  the  following  ftory  :  Rofamond,  during 
her  refidence  at  her  bower,  made  feveral  viiits  to  God- 
flow  ;  where  being  frequently  reproved  for  the  life  fhe 
led,  and  threatened  with  the  confequences  in  a  future 
Hate,  fhe  always  anfwered,  that  fhe  knew  fhe  fhcruld  be 
Vol.  XVL  Fart  II. 


faved ;  and  as  a  token  to  them,  fhowed  a  tree  which  fhe 
faid  would  be  turned  into  a  ftone  when  fhe  was  with 
the  faints  in  heaven.  Soon  after  her  death  this  won¬ 
derful  metamorphofis  happened,  and  the  ftone  was 
fhown  to  ftrangers  at  Godftow  till  the  time  of  the  diffo- 
lution. 

ROSARY,  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  See  Chap¬ 
let. 

ROSBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  victory  obtained  here  by  the  king  of  Fruflia 
over  the  French,  on  November  5.  1757,  in  which 
10,000  of  the  French  were  killed  or  taken  prifoners, 
with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  500  Frufiians.  See  Prus¬ 
sia,  n°  30. 

ROSCHILD,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle  of 
Zealand,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee  and  a  fmall  univerfity.  It 
is  famous  for  a  treaty  concluded  here  in  1658  ;  and  in 
the  great  church  there  are  feveral  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  Denmark.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  bay, 
in  E.  Long.  12.  20.  N.  Lat.55.  40. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  river 
Sue,  on  the  eall  by  the  Shannon,  on  the  north  by  the 
Curlew  mountains,  on  the  Youth  and  fouth  eafl  by  the 
King’s  county  and  part  of  Galway.  Its  length  is  35 
miles,  its  breadth  28.  The  air  of  the  county,  both 
on  the  plains  and  mountains,  is  healthy  ;  the  foil  yields 
plenty  of  grafs  with  fome  corn,  and  feeds  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  The  Curlew  mountains  on  the  north 
are  very  high  and  fteep  ;  and,  till  a  road  with  great 
labour  and  difficulty  was  cut  through  them,  were  im- 
paffable. 

Ro  sco  mm  os,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
family  of  Dillon,  and  name  to  the  county,  though  not 
large,  is  both  a  parliamentary  borough  and  the  county 
town. 

ROSCOMMON  {Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of),  a 
celebrated  poet  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of 
James  Dillon  earl  of  Rofcommon  ;  and  was  born  in 
Ireland,  under  the  adminiftration  of  the  firft  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  his  uncle,  and  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Wentworth  at  his  baptifm.  He 
paffed  his  infancy  in  Ireland  ;  after  which  the  earl  of 
Strafford  fent  for  him  into  England,  and  placed  him  at 
his  own  feat  in  Yorkfhire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Hall, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  inflru£led  him  in 
Latin,  without  teaching  him  the  common  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar,  which  he  could  never  retain  in  his  memory,  and 
yet  he  learnt  to  write  in  that  language  with  claffical  ele¬ 
gance  and  propriety.  On  the  earl  of  Strafford’s  being 
impeached,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Caen 
in  Normandy ;  and  after  fome  years  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  moft  valuable  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity,  and  in  particular  was  well  (killed  in 
medals,  and  learned  to  fpeak  Italian  with  fuch  grace  and 
fluency,  that  he  was  frequently  taken  for  a  native. 
He  returned  to  England  foon  after  the  Reftoration,  and 
was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  penfioners  ;  but  a  dif- 
pute  with  the  lord  privy-feal,  about  a  part  of  his  eftate, 
obliged  him  to  reflgn  his  poll,  and  revifit  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond  appointed  him  captain 
of  the  guards.  He  was  unhappily  very  fond  of  ga¬ 
ming  ;  and  as  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  a 
gaming-table  in  Dublin,  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by 
three  ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  affaffinate  him. 
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Rofa  m.  The  earl  defended  himfelf  with  fuch  refolution,  that 
mon‘  he  had  difpatched  one  of  the  aggreffors,  when  a  gen- 
tleman  pafTing  that  way  took  his  part,  and  difarmed 
another,  on  which  the  third  fought  his  fafety  in  flight. 
This  generous  affiftant  was  a  difbanded  officer  of  good 
family  and  fair  reputation,  but  reduced  to  poverty  ; 
and  his  lordihip  rewarded  his  bravery  by  refigning  to 
him  his  poft  of  captain  of  the  guards.  He  at  length 
returned  to  London  ;  when  he  was  made  mailer  of  the 
horfe  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and  married  the  lady 
Frances,  elded  daughter  of  Richard  earl  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Colonel  Courtney.  He 
here  diPdngu'ifhed  himfelf  by  his  writings:  and  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  thofe  learned  and  polite  afllmblies  with  which 
he  had  been  acquainted  abroad,  began  to  form  a  fo- 
ciety  for  refining  and  fixing  the  ilandard  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  language,  in  which  his  great  friend  Mr  Dryden 
was  a  principal  affiftant.  This  fcheme  was  entirely  de¬ 
feated  by  the  religious  commotions  which  enfued  on 
king  James’s  acceffion  to  the  throne.  In  16^3  he  was 
feized  with  the  gout ;  and  being  too  impatient  of  pain, 
he  permitted  a  bold  French  empiric  to  apply  a  repel¬ 
ling  medicine,  in  order  to  give  him  prefent  relief;  which 
drove  the  diftemper  into  his  bowels,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  in  January  1684.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  in  the  body 
of  Englifh  poetry  cohered  by  Dr  Johnfon.  His 
“  Effay  on  Tranflated  Verfe,”  and  his  tranflation  of 
“  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,”  have  great  merit.  Wal¬ 
ler  addreffed  a  poem  to  his  lordfliip  upon  the  latter, 
when  he  was  75  years  of  age.  “  In  the  writings  of 
this  nobleman  we  view  (fays  Fenton)  the  image  of  a 
mind  naturally  ferious  and  folid  ;  richly  furnifhed  and 
adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art  and  fcience  ;  and 
thofe  ornaments  unaffectedly  difpofed  in  the  mofl  regu¬ 
lar  and  elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  proba¬ 
bly  have  been  more  fruitful  and  fprightly,  if  his  judge¬ 
ment  had  been  lefs  fevere  ;  but  that  feverity  (delivered 
in  a  mafeuline,  clear,  fuccinCt  flyle)  contributed  to 
make  him  fo  eminent  in  the  didaCtical  manner,  that  no 
man,  with  juftice,  can  affirm  he  was  ever  equalled  by 
any  of  our  nation,  without  confeffing  at  the  lame  time 
that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  fome  other  kinds  of 
writing  his  genius  feems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain 
the  point  of  perfe&ion  ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?  He 
was  a  man  of  an  amiable  difpofition,  as  well  as  a  good 
poet ;  as  Pope,  in  his  4  Effay  on  Criticifm,’  hath  teffi- 
ned  in  the  following  lines  : 

- - Rofcommon  not  more  learn’d  than  good, 

With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
And  every  author’s  merit  but  his  own.” 

We  muff:  allow  of  Rofcommon,  what  Fenton  has 
not  mentioned  fo  diftinClly  as  he  ought,  and,  what  is 
yet  very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the 
only  correCt  writer  in  verfe  before  Addifon  ;  and  that, 
if  there  are  not  fo  many  or  fo  great  beauties  in  his  com- 
pofitions  as  in  thofe  of  fome  contemporaries,  there  are 
at  Icaft  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  higheft  praife;  for 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles’s  reign  : 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles’s  days, 

Rofcommon  only  bcafis  unfpotted  lays. 


Of  Rofcommon^s  woiks,  the  judgment  of  the  public  Refc. 
feems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant,  but  not  great ;  he 
never  labours  after  exquifite  beauties,  and  he  feldom 
falls  into  grofs  faults.  His  verfification  is  fmootli,  but 
rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably  exaCl. 

He  improved  tafte,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge, 
ahd  may  be  numbered  among  the  benefaClors  to  Eng¬ 
lifh  literature. 

ROSE,  in  botany.  See  Rosa. 

EJfence  of  Rests.  See  Roses  Otter . 

Rose  of  Jericho ,  fo  called  becaufe  it  grows  In  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  though  it  did  not  originally  grow 
there.  It  has  perhaps  been  fo  named  by  travellers  who 
did  not  know  that  it  was  brought  from  Arabia  Petraea. 

Rofe  bufnes  are  frequently  found  in  the  fields  about . 
Jericho;  but  they  are  of  a  fpecies  much  inferior  to  thofe 
fo  much  extolled  in  Scripture,  the  flowers  of  which 
fome  naturaliils  pretend  to  have  in  their  cabinets. 

44  The  rofe  (hriib  of  Jericho  (fays  Maviti)  is  a  final \  Travels 
plant,  with  a  bufhy  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  through 
length.  It  has  a  number  of  Hems  which  diverge  from 
the  earth  :  they  are  covered  with  few  leaves  ;  but  it  is  ‘ 
loaded  with  flowers,  which  appear  red  when  in  bud, 
turn  paler  as  they  expand,  and  at  length  become  white 
entirely.  Thefe  flowers  appear  to  me  to  have  a  great 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  elder-tree  ;  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  they  are  entirely  deftitute  of  fmell.  The 
flems  never  rife  more  than  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
ground.  This  fhrub  fheds  its  leaves  and  its  flowers  as  it 
withers.  Its  branches  then  bend  in  the  middle,  and 
becoming  entwined  with  each  other  to  the  top,  form  a 
kind  of  globe.  This  happens  during  the  great  heats ; 
but  during  moifl  and  rainy  weather  they  again  open 
and  expand. 

44  In  this  country  of  ignorance  and  «fuperffition, 
people  do  not  judge  with  a  philofophical  eye  of  the  al¬ 
ternate  fhutting  and  opening  of  this  plant :  it  appears 
to  them  to  be  a  periodical  miracle,  which  heaven  ope¬ 
rates  in  order  to  make  known  the  events  of  this  world. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cantons  come  and 
examine  thefe  fhrubs  when  they  are  about  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey,  to  form  an  alliance,  to  conclude^any 
affair  of  importance,  or  on  the  birth  of  a  fon.  If  the 
Hems  of  the  plants  are  open,  they  do  not  doubt  of  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  they  account  it  a  bad  omen  to  fee  them  fhut, 
and  therefore  renounce  their  project  if  it  be  not  too 
late. 

u  This  plant  is  neither  fubjeft  to  rot  nor  to  wither. 

It  will  bear  to  be  tranfplanted  ;  and  thrives  without  de¬ 
generating  in  any  kind  of  foil  whatever.” 

Roses  Otter  (or  effential  oil  of),  is  obtained  from 
rofes  by  Ample  diftillation,  and  may  be  made  in  the 
following  manner  :  A  quantity  of  frcl’h  rofes,  for  ex¬ 
ample  40  pounds,  are  put  in  a  ffill  with  60  pounds  of 
water,  the  rofes  being  left  as  they  are  with  their  ca¬ 
lyxes,  but  with  the  fiems  cut  clofe.  The  mafs  is  then 
well  mixed  together  with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle  fire 
is  made  under  the  ffill ;  when  the  water  begins  to  grow 
hot,  and  fumes  to  rife,  the  cap  of  the  ffill  is  put  on, 
and  the  pipe  fixed  ;  the  chinks  are  then  well  luted  with 
pafte,  and  cold  water  put  on  the  refrigeratory  at  top  : 
the  receiver  is  alfo  adapted  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  ;  and 
the  fire  is  continued  under  the  ffill,  neither  too  violent 
nor  too  weak.  When  the  impregnated  water  begins 
to  come  over,  and  the  ffill  is  very  hot,  the  fire  is  leffen- 


Rofe, 
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cd  bv  gentle  degrees,  and  the  diftillation  continued  till 
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20  pounds  of  water  are  come  over,  which  is  generally 
done  in  about  four  or  five  hours  ;  this  rofe- water  is  to 
be  poured  again  on  a  freffi  quantity  (40  pounds)  o* 
rofes,  and  from  15  to  20  pounds  of  water  are  to  be 
drawn  by  diftillation,  following  the  fame  procefs  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  rofe- water  thus  made  and  cohobated  will  be 
found,  if  the  rofes  were  good  and  frefh,  and  the  dill  il¬ 
lation  carefully  performed,  highly  fcented  with  the 
rofes.  It  is  then  poured  into  pans  either  of  earthen 
ware  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left  expofed  to  the  t rein 
air  for  the  night.  The  ottar  or  effence  will  be  found 
in  the  morning  congealed,  and  fwimming  on  the  top 
of  the  water  ;  this  is  to  be  carefully  feparated  and  col- 
leded  either  with  a  thin  fhell  or  a  fltimmei ,  and  pour¬ 
ed  into  a  vial.  When  a  certain  quantity  has  thus  been 
obtained,  the  water  and  feces  mull  be  feparated  from 
the  clear  effence,  which,  with  refpedl  to  the  firft,  will 
not  be  difficult  to  do,  as  the  effence  congeals  with  a 
flight  cold,  and  the  water  may  then  be  made  to  run 
off.  Tf,  after  that,  the  effence  is  kept  fluid  by  heat, 
the  feces  will  fubfide,  and  may  be  feparated  \  but  if  the 
operation  has  been  neatly  performed,  thefe  will  be  little 
or  rone.  The  feces  are  as  highly  perfumed  as  t..e  ef¬ 
fence,  and  mud  be  kept,  after  as  much  of  the  effence 
has  been  fkimmed  from  the  rofe-water  as  could  be. 
The  remaining  water  fhould  be  ufed  for  fiefh  diftil- 
lations,  inftead  of  common  water,  at  lead  as  far  as  it 
will  go. 

The  above  is  the  whole  procefs,  as  given  in  the  Ar*a- 
tic  Refearches  by  lieutenant-colonel  Polier*,  of  making 
genuine  otter  of  rofes.  Put  attempts  (lie  fays)  aie  of¬ 
ten  made  to  augment  the  quantity,  though  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  quality.  Thus  the  rafpings  of  fan  dal - 
wood,  which  contain  a  deal  of  effential  oil,  are  ufed  ; 
but  the  impofition  is  eafily  difeovered,  both  by  the  fined, 
and  becaufe  the  effential  oil  of  fandal-wood  will  not 
congeal  in  common  cold.  In  other  places  they  adul¬ 
terate  the  otter  by  diddling  with  the  rofes  a  iweet- 
feented  grais,  which  colours  it  of  a  high  clear  green. 
This  does  not  congeal  in  a  flight  cold.  I  here  are  nu¬ 
merous  other  modes,  far  more  palpable,  of  adulteration. 
The  quantity  of  effential  od  to  be  obtained  from  rofes 
is  very  precarious,  depending  on  the  Ikill  of  the  diftil- 
ler,  on  the  quality  of  the  rofes,  and  the  favourablenefs 
of  the  feafon.  The  colour  of  the  otter  is  no  criterion 
of  its  goodnefs,  quality,  or  country  The  calyxes  by 
no  means  diminiffi  the  quality  of  otter,  nor  do  they  im¬ 
part  any  green  colour  to  it.  They  indeed  augment  the 
quantity,  but  the  trouble  neceffary  to  drip  them  is  fucli 
as  to  prevent  their  being  otten  ufed. 

RosE-Nobie,  an  ancient  Engliffi  gold  coin,  flrd 
ftruck’in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  formerly 
current  at  6  s.  8d.  and  fo  called  becaufe  damped  with 
a  rofe.  See  Money. 

Rose  Wood.  See  Aspalathus. 

RGSETTO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  the  wed  fide  of  that  branch  of  the 
Nile  called  by  the  ancients  Boibitmum ,  affirmed  by  He¬ 
rodotus  to  have  been  formed  by  art ;  the  town  and 
cadle  being  on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  that  river. 
Any  one  that  ices  the  hills  about  Rofetto  would  judge 
that  they  had  been  the  ancient  barriers  of  the  fea,  and 
conclude  that  the  fea  has  not  lod  more  ground  than  the 
fpace  between  the  hiils  and  the  water.  • 


Rofetto  is  edeemed  one  of  the  pleafanteft  places 
in  Egypt  ;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  confifts 
only  of  two  or  three  dreets.  The  country  about  it  is  _ 
mod  delightful  and  fertile,  as  is  all  the  whole  Delta 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  exhibiting  the  mod  plea- 
fant  profped  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  ex¬ 
cellently  well  cultivated.  The  cadle  dands  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  river. 

It  is  a  fqd$re  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  four 
corners,  mounted  with  fome  pieces  of  brafs  cannon. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  cafed  with  done,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  though 
fmee  repaired  by  Clieyk  Begh.  At  a  little  didance 
lower,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  is  a  platform, 
mounted  with  fome  guns,  and  to  the  ead  of  it  are  the. 
fait  lakes,  out  of  which  they  gather  great  quantities  of 
that  commodity.  At  fome  farther  didance,  failing  up 
the  river,  we  fee  a  high  mountain,  on  which  dands  an 
old  building  that  ferves  for  a  watch-tower.  Erom  this 
eminence  is  dilcovered  a  large  and  deep  gulph,  in  form 
of  a  erefeent,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of 
art,  though  it  be  now  filled  up,  anti  difcovers  nothing 
but  its  ancient  bed.  Rofetto  is  grown  a  confiderable 
place  for  commerce,  and  hath  fome  good  manufadures 
in  the  linen  and  cotton  way  ;  but  its  chief  bufinefs  is 
the  carriage  of  goods  to  Cairo,  all  the  European 
merchandise  being  brought  thither  from  Alexandiia  by 
fea,  and  carried  in  other  boats  to  that  capital ;  as  thofe 
that  are  brought  down  from  it  on  the  Nile  are  there 
(hipped  off  for  Alexandria  ;  on  which  account  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  have  here  their  vice-confulsaud  fadors  to  tranfad 
their  bufinefs ;  and  the  government  maintains  a  beigh, 
a  cuftorahoufe,  and  a  garrifon,  to  keep  all  fafe  and 
quiet. 

In  the  country  to  the  north  of  Rofetto  arc  delight¬ 
ful  gardens,  full  of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and 
almoft  all  forts  of  fruits,  with  a  variety  of  groves  of 
palm-trees  ;  and  when  the  fields  are  green  with  rice,  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It  is  about 
25  miies  north-eaft  of  Alexandria,  and  100  north -weft 
of  Cairo.  E.  Long.  30.  45.  N.  Lat.  31.  30. 

ROSICRUCIANS,  a  name  affirmed  by  a  fed  or 
cabal  of  hermet'cal  philofophers  ;  who  arofe,  as  it  bas 
been  faid,  or  at  lead  became  firft  taken  notice  of,  in 
Germany,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  bound  themfelves  together  by  a  folemn  fecret, 
which  they  all  fwor.e  inviolably  to  preferve  ;  and  obliged 
themfelves,  at  their  admiffion  into  the  order,  to  a  ftrid 
obfervance  of  certain  eftablilhed  rules.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  know  all  fciences,  and  chiefly  medicine  ;  whereof 
they  puhliflied  themfelves  the  reftorers.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  matters- of  abundance  of  important  fecrets,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  the  philofopher’Htcne ;  all  which 
they  affirmed  to  have  received  by  tradition  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  the  Magi,  and  Gymnofo- 
phifts.  They  havc.been  diliinguiflied  by  feveral  names, 
accommodated  to  the  feveral  blanches  of  their  dodrine. 
Becaufe  they  pretend  to  pro  trad  the  period  of  human 
life,  by  means  of  certain  noftrums,  and  even  to  reftore 
youth,  they  were  called  Immortelles  ;  as  they  pretend¬ 
ed  to  know  all  things,  they  have  been  called  Illuminati ; 
and  becaufe  they  have  made  no  appearance  for  feveral 
years,  imlefs  the  fed  of  Illuminated  which  lately  ftarted 
up  on  the  continent  derives  its  origin  from  them,  they 
have  beer,  called  the  invifille  brothers.  Their  focietyjs 
2  R  2  frequently 
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Roficru-  frequently  figned  by  the  letters  F.  R.  C.  which  fome 
cian3>  among  them  interpret  fratres  roris  cotti ;  it  being  pre¬ 
tended,  that  the  matter  of  the  philofophers  ftone  is 
dew  conco&ed,  exalted,  & c.  Some,  who  are  no 
friends  to  free-mafonry,  make  the  prefent  flourifhing  fo- 
ciety  of  free-mafons  a  branch  of  Roficrucians  ;  or  rather 
the  Roficrucians  themfelves,  under  a  new  name  or  rela¬ 
tion,  viz.  as  retainers  to  building.  And  it  is  certain, 
there  are  fome  free-mafons  who  have  all  the  chara&ers 
of  Roficrucians ;  but  how  the  sera  and  original  of  ma- 
fonry  (fee  Masonry),  and  that  of  Roficrucianifm,  here 
fixed  from  Naudseus,  who  has  written  exprefsly  on  the 
fubjedl,  confifl,  we  leave  others  to  judge. 

Notwithftanding  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Rofi¬ 
crucians,  it  is  probable  that  the  alchemifls,  Paracelfifls, 
or  fire- philofophers,  who  fpread  themfelves  through  al- 
moil  all  Europe  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  aflumed  about  this  period  the  obfcure  and  ambi¬ 
guous  title  of  Roll  crucian  brethren,  which  commanded 
at  firft  fome  degree  of  refpedl,  as  it  feemed  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  arms  of  Luther,  which  were  a  crofs 
placed  upon  a  rofe.  But  the  denomination  evidently 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  fcience  of  chemiftry.  It 
is  not  compounded,  fays  Mofheim,  as  many  imagine,  of 
the  two  words  rofa  and  crux ,  which  llgnify  rofe  and 
crofs,  but  of  the  latter  of  thefe  words,  and  the  Latin 
rosy  which  fignifies  dew.  Of  all  natural  bodies,  dew 
was  deemed  the  mod  powerful  diffolvent  of  gold ;  and 
the  crofs,  in  the  chemical  language,  is  equivalent  to 
light,  becaufe  the  figure  of  a  crofs  -f-  exhibits,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  three  letters  of  which  the  word  lux ,  or 
light,  is  compounded.  Now  lux  is  called,  by  this  fed, 
the  feed  or  menftruum  of  the  red  dragon,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  grofs  and  corporeal  light  which,  when  pro¬ 
perly  digefled  and  modified,  produces  gold.  Hence  it 
follows,  if  this  etymology  be  admitted,  that  a  Roficru- 
xian  philofopher  is  one  who,  by  the  intervention  and  af- 
fiftance  of  the  dew,  feeks  for  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fubftance  called  the  philofopher’ s  ftone.  The  true 
meaning  and  energy  of  this  denomination  did  not  efcape 
the  penetration  and  fagacity  of  Gaffendi,  as  appears  by 
his  Examen  Philofophia  Flu  eld  ana ,  fed.  15.  tom.  iii.  p. 
261.  And  it  was  more  fully  explained  by  Renaudot, 
in  his  Conferences  Publiques9  tom.  iv.  p.  87. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  fanatics  were  Robert  Fludd,  an 
Englifh  phyfician,  Jacob  Rehmen,  and  Michael  Mayer ; 
but  if  rumour  may  be  credited,  the  prefent  Illuminated 
have  a  head  of  higher  rank.  The  common  princi¬ 
ples,  which  ferve  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  union  to  the 
Roficrucian  fociety,  are  the  following  :  They  all  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  diffolution  of  bodies,  by  the  power  of 
fire,  is  the  only  way  by  which  men  can  arrive  at  true 
wifdom,  and  come  to  difeern  the  firfl  principles  of 
things.  They  all  acknowledge  a  certain  analogy  and 
harmony  between  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion;  and  believe  that  the  Deity  governs 
-the  kingdom  of  grace  by  the  fame  laws  with  which  he 
rules  the  kingdom  of  nature  ;  and  hence  they  are  led  to 
ufe  chemical  denominations  to  exprefs  the  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion.  They  all  hold,  that  there  is  a  foit  of  divine  en¬ 
ergy,  or  foul,  diffufed  through  the  frame  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  which  fome  call  the  argheus^  others  the  unhierfal 
fpirity  and  which  others  mention  under  different  appel¬ 
lations.  They  all  talk  in  the  mofi?  fuperftitious  manner 
ff  what  they  call  the  fignatures  of  things,  of  the  power 


of  the  liars  over  all  corporeal  beings,  and  their  particu*  Rofier 
lar  influence  upon  the  human  race,,  of  the  .efficacy  of  H . 
magic,  and  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  demons  —  Ro^ln< 
Thefe  demons  they  divide  into  two  orders,  fylphs  and 
gnomes  ;  which  fupplied  the  beautiful  machinery  of 
Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock .  In  fine,  the  Roficrucians  and 
all  their  fanatical  defeendants  agree  in  throwing  out  the 
moll  crude  incomprehenfible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the 
moll  obfcure,  quaint,  and  unufual  exprefiions. — Mofh, 

Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  iv.  p.  266,  &c.  Englifh  edition,  8vo. 

See  Beehmen  and  Theosophists. 

ROSIER.  See  Pilatre. 

ROSIERS-aux-Salines,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Lorraine,  and  in  the  bailiwick  of  Nancy,  famous  for 
its  falt-works.  The  works  that  king  Stanifiaus  made 
here  are  much  admired.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mu- 
ert,  in  E.  Long.  6.  27.  N.  Lat.  48.  32. 

ROSKILD,  formerly  the  royal  refidence  and  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Denmark,  Hands  at  a  fmall  dillance  from 
the  Bay  of  Ifefiord,  not  far  from  Copenhagen.  In  its 
flourifhing  flate  it  was  of  great  extent,  and  comprifed 
within  its  walls  27  churches,  and  as  many  convents. — * 

Its  prefent  circumference  is  fcarcely  half  an  Englifh 
mile,  and  it  contains  only  about  1620  fouls.  The 
houfes  are  ofv  brick,  and  of  a  neat  appearance.  The 
only  remains  of  its  original  magnificence  are  the  ruins 
of  a  palace^and  of  the  cathedral,  a  brick  building  with 
two  Spires,  in  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  are  interred. 

Little  of  the  original  building  now  remains.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Holberg,  it  was  conftru&ed  of  wood,  and  af¬ 
terwards  built  with  ftone,  in  the  reign  of  Canute. — 

From  an  infeription  in  the  choir,  it  appears  to  have  been 
founded  by  Harold  VI.  who  is  flyledkingof  Denmark 
England,  and  Norway.  Some  verfes,  in  barbarous 
Latin,  obfeurely  allude  to  the  principal  incidents  of 
his  life  ;  adding,  that  he  built  this  church,  and  died 
in  980. — See  Coxe’s  Travels  into  Poland,  Rufiia,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Denmark,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^25. 

ROSLEY-hill,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  with  a 
fair  on  Whit-Monday,  and  every  fortnight  after  till 
September  29.  for  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  linen 
cloth. 

ROSLIN,  or  Roskelyn,  a  place  in  the  county  of 
Mid  Lothian  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for  an  ancient  ; 
chapel  and  caftle.  The  chapel  was  founded  in  1446, 
by  St  Clare,  prince  of  Orkney,  for  a  provoft,  fix  pre¬ 
bendaries,  and  two  finging-boys.  The  outfide  is  or¬ 
namented  with  a  multitude  of  pinnacles,  and  variety  of 
ludicrous  fculptuie.  The  infide  is  69  feet  long,  the 
breadth  34,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  cluflercd  pil¬ 
lars,  between  feven  and  eight  feet  high,  with  an  aifte 
on  each  fide.  The  arches  are  obtufely  Gothic.  Thefe 
arches  are  continued  acrofs  the  fide-aifles,  but  the  centre 
of  the  church  is  one  continued  arch,  elegantly  divided 
into  compartments,  and  finely  fculptured.  The  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  enriched  with  foliage,  and  a  variety 
of  figures  ;  and  amidfl  a  heavenly  concert  appears  a  che¬ 
rubim  blowing  the  ancient  Highland  bagpipes.  The 
caftle  is  feated  on  a  peninfulated  rock,  in  a  deep  glen 
far  beneath,  and  accefiible  by  a  bridge  of  great  height. 

This  had  been  the  feat  of  the  great  family  of  Sinclair, 

Of  this  houfe  was  Oliver,  favourite  of  James  V.  and 
the  innocent  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Solway 
Mofs,  by  reafon  of  the  envy  of  the  nobility  on  account 
of  his  being  preferred  to  the  command. 


Near- 
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Roflin,  Near  this  place  the  Englifh  received  three  defeats  cup  of  the  flower  )  the  flowers  themfelves  are  confider-  R°f«; 

Rofmari-  0ne  day  under  John  de  Segrave  the  Englilh  regent  ably  the  weakeft,  but  mod  pleafant.  Aqueous  liquors 

J  ._nus<  of  Scotland  in  1302.  The  Scots,  under  their  generals  cxtrad  great  fhare  of  the  virtues  of  role  mar  y  leaves  by 

v  Cummin  and  Frafer,  had  refolved  to  furprife  Segrave;  infufion,  and  elevate  them  in  difhllation  ;  along  with 
with  which  view  they  began  their  march  on  the  night  the  water  arifes  a  confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil, 
of  Saturday  preceding  the  firft  Sunday  of  Lent,  and  of  an  agreeable  flrong  penetrating  fmell.  Pure  fpirit 
reached  the  Englifh  army  by  break  of  day.  Segrave,  extra&s  in  great  perfedion  the  whole  aromatic  flavour 
however,  had  time  to  have  fallen  back  upon  the  other  of  the  rofemary,  and  elevates  very  little  of  it  in  ditlil- 
divifion  which  lay  behind  him  ;  but,  either  defpifing  his  lation  ;  hence  the  refinous  mais,  left  upon  extrading 
enemies  too  much,  or  thinking  that  he  would  be  difho-  the  fpirit,  proves  an  elegant  aromatic,  very  rich  in  the 
noured  by  a  retreat,  he  encountered  the  Scots;  the  peculiar . qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  of  rofe* 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  lie  hirnfelf  was  made  ™ary  giye  over  great  part  of  their  flavour  in  did 
prifoner,  and  all  his  men  either  killed  or  taken,  except  tillation  with  pure  fpirit ;  by  watery  liquors,  their  fra-* 
fuch  3s  fled  to  the  other  divifion.  As  in  this  routed  di-  gr ance  is  much  injured  ;  by  beating,  dedroyed. 
vifion  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  300  knights,  each  ROSS,  in  Herefordfhire,  in  England,  119  miles 
of  whom  brought  at  lead  five  horfemen  into  the  field,  from  London,  is  a  fine  old  town,  with  a  good  trade, 
great  part  of  the  Scots  infant! y  quickly  furnifhed  them-  on  the  river  Wye.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
(elves  with  their  horfes  ;  but,  as  they  were  dividing  the  Henry  III.  It  is  a  populous  place,  famous  for  cyder-, 
fpoils,  another  divifion  of  the  Englifh  appeared,  and  and  was  noted  in  Camden’s  time  fora  manufacture  of 
the  Scots  were  obliged  to  fight  them  alfo.  The  Englifh,  iron- wares.  There  are  in  it  two  charity-fchools,  which 
after  a  bloody  engagement,  were  defeated  a  fecond  time;  lately  have  been  enriched  by  a  legacy  of  200 1.  per  an - 
which  was  no  fooner  done,  than  the  third  and  mod  fr°m  Mr  Scott,  in  Dec.  1786,  a  fecond  Man 

powerful  divifion  made  its  appearance.  The  Scots  were  °f  And  its  market  and  fairs  are  well  dored  with 

now  quite  exhauded  ;  and,  pleading  the  excellive  la-  cattle  and  other  provifions.  At  the  wed  end  of  it 
hours  they  had  already  undergone,  earnedly  requeded  there  *s  a  fine  broad  caufeway,  condruaed  by  Ml*  John 
their  generals  to  allow  them  to  retreat  while  it  was  yet  Kyrle,  the  celebrated  Man  of  Rofs ,  who  alfo  raifed  the 
in  their  power.  Their  two  generals,  who  perhaps  knew  fpire  upward  of  IOO  feet,  and  inclofed  a  piece  of  ground 
that  to  be  impraaicable,  reminded  them  of  the  caufe  for  with  a  done  wall,  and  funk  a  refervoir  in  its  centre,  for 
which  they  were  fighting,  the  tvnmny  of  the  Englifh,  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He  died  in 
&c.  and  by  thefe  arguments  prevailed  upon  them  to  17l'h  aged  9°>  wJth  the  bleffing  of  all  who  knew  him, 
fight  a  third  time  ;  though,  previous  to  the  engage-  both  rich  and  P00r*  There  cannot  be  a  pleafanter  coun- 
ment,  they  were  reduced  to  the  cruel  necefiity  of  put-  try  than  the  banks  the  wye>  between  this  town  and 
ting  all  the  common  foldiers  whom  they  had  made  pri-  Monmouth.  W.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  56. 
foners  to  the  fword.  The  vi&ory  of  the  Scots  at  this  Ross,  a  county  of  Scotland,  including  Tayne  and 
time  was  lefs  complete  than  the  other  two  had  been  ;  Cromarty,  dretching  80  miles  in  length,  and  78  in 
lince  they  could  not  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  Englifh  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  wed  by  the  wedern  fea, 
to  Edinburgh,  nor  Segrave  from  being  refeued  from  and  Part  of  the  ifle  of  Sky  ;  by  Invernefs,  on  thefouth; 
his  captivity.  Strathnavern  and  Sutherland,  on  the  north  and  north- 

ROSMARINUS,  rosemary,  in  botany:  A  ge-  cad;  and  by  Cromarty  and  the  Murray-Frith  on  the  ead. 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  Tayne  includes  the  greater  part  of  Rofs,  with  the  ifles 
clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  Sky,  Lewis,  and  Harries.  Cromarty  lies  on  the 
the  43d  order,  Ferticilhta.  The  corolla  is  unequal,  other  fide  of  the  Murray-Frith,  to  the  northward  of  Iri- 
with  its  upper  lip  bipartite  ;  the  filaments  are  long,  cur-  vernefs,  extending  but  1 2  miles  in  length,  bounded  on 
ved,  and  fnnple,  each  having  a  fmall  dent.  There  are  the  fouth  and  ead  by  part  of  Rofs  and  the  Frith  of 
two  fpecies,  thfe  angudifolia  and  latifolia,  or  narrow  and  Murray,  and  by  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  on  the  north, 
broad  leaved  rofemary  ;  of  which  the  fecond  has  larger  The  (hire  of  Rofs  takes  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
flowers  and  a  dronger  feent  than  the  other.  There  are  ifland ;  and  being  much  indented  with  bays  and  inlets 
two  varieties  ;  one  of  the  fird  fort  with  driped  leaves,  cal-  from  both  feas,  appears  of  a  very  irregular  form. — 
ledth  e  fi/ver  rofemary ;  and  the  other  with  yellow,  whence  Thefe  bays  afford  fafe  harbours  for  (hipping,  efpecially 
it  is  called  the  gold-Jlriped  rofemary*  Thefe  plants  grow  that  of  Cromarty,  which  is  capacious  enough  to  con- 
naturally  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and  tain  all  the  fleets  of  Europe,  being  land-locked  on 
Italy ;  where,  upon  dry  rocky  foils  near  the  fea,  they  every  fide,  and  is  in  all  refpe&s  one  of  the  bed  har- 
thrive  prodigioufly,  and  perfume  the  air  in  fuch  a  man-  hours  in  the  known  world.  The  Frith  of  Tayne,  -on 
ner  as  to  be  fmelt  at  a  great  didance  from  the  land. —  the  ead  fide  of  the  (hire,  runs  up  25  miles  from  the  fea. 
However,  they  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  cold  of  as  far  as  the  Cape  Tarbat,  dividing  Rofs  from  Suther- 
our  ordinary  winters,  provided  they  be  planted  upon  a  land :  it  is  about  feven  miles  broad  at  the  mouth,  but, 
poor,  dry,  gravelly  foil,  on  which  they  will  endure  the  on  account  of  quick  fands,  unfafe  for  navigation.  The 
cold  much  better  than  in  a  richer  ground,  where,  grow-  country  of  Rofs  is  encumbered  with  huge  mountains, 
ing  more  vigoroufly  in  fummer,  they  are  more  apt  to  on  which  the  fnow  lies  for  the  greated  part  of  the  year; 
be  injured  by  frod  in  winter  ;  nor  will  they  have  fuch  a  thefe,  however,  yield  good  padure  ;  but  on  the  edlern 
firong  aromatic  feent  as  thofe  on  a  dry  and  barren  foil,  fide,  next  the  German  ocean,  the  country  admits  of 
They  are  to  be  propagated  either  by  (lips  or  cuttings,  agriculture,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corn.  The 
Rofemary  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent  valleys  are  fertilized  by  feveral  rivers,  among  which  we 
bitterifh  take,  approaching  to  thofe  of  lavender  :  the  reckon  the  Okel,  the  Charron,  and  the  Braan  ;  ba- 
kaves  and  tender,  tops  are  ilronged;  next  to  thofe,  the  fides  a  number  of  frefh-w'ater  lakes,  which  indeed.  ar$ 
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Refs,  "found  in  every  part  of  this  country.  The  valleys,  or 
"•Roflano.  ftraths,  are  generally  covered  with  wood  ;  and  near  Al- 
frag  there  are  forefts  of  fir  15  or  20  miles  in  length, 
well  flocked  with  deer  and  game  of  all  forts.  Great 
numbers  of  black  cattle,  horfes,  (heep,  and  goats,  are 
fed  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  the  fea,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
teem  with  fifh  and  fowl.  The  lochs  on  the  weftern 
coafl  abound  with  herrings  in  the  feafon,  particularly 
Loch  Eu,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  three  in  breadth  ; 
one  part  of  this  is  formed  by  a  bay,  or  inlet  of  the  fea  ; 
and  the  other  is  a  lake  of  frefli  water.  The  lides  of  it 
are  covered  with  wood,  where  formerly  abundance  of 
iron  was  fmelted.  Though  the  middle  part  of  Rofs, 
called  Ardrofsy  is  mountainous  and  fcarce  inhabited, 
the  north-eaft  parts  on  the  rivers  Okel,  Charron,  and 
Frith  of  Tayne,  are  fruitful,  and  abound  with  villages. 
Coygach  and  Afsgut,  two  northerly  d^ftr'&s,  are  bare 
and  hilly  ;  yet  they  abound  with  deer  and  black  cattle; 
and  we  fee  feveral  good  houfes  towards  the  coafi,  where 
there  are  alfo  promontories,  and  huge  rocks  of  marble. 
Ardmeanach*  part  of  the  peninfula  betwixt  the  bays 
of  Cromarty  and  Murray,  is  a  barony,  which  of  old 
be  1  owed  a  title  on  the  king  of  Scotland's  fecond  fon. 
The  di  ?ri&  of  Glen-elchig,  on  the  fouth-we  *,  v  as  the 
patenfal  edate  of  the  earl  of  Seafo  th,  chief  of  the  clan 
of  Mackenzie  :  but  the  la  1  earl  of  that  name,  having 
rifen  in  rebellion,  was  in  the  year  1719  defeated  at  Glen- 
ihiel,  in  th?s  very  quarter,  together  with  a  fmall  body 
of  Spaniards  by  whom  he  had  been  joined.  His  auxi¬ 
liaries  were  taken  ;  and  though  he  himfelf,  with  fome 
of  his  friends,  efeaped  to  the  continent,  his  e  ’ate  and 
honours  were  forfeited.  At  the  fame  time,  the  king's 
troops,  who  obtained  this  victory,  difmantled  the  caf- 
tle  of  Yion  donnen,  lituated  on  an  ifiand  in  a  bay  that 
fronts  the  ifie  of  Sky.  It  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  but 
the  office  of  hereditary  governor  was  ve  ed  in  the  earl 
of  Seaforth,  and  here  he  had  ere&ed  his  magazine. 
Rofs  is  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Mackenzies  and  Frafers, 
two  warlike  clans,  who  fpeak  Erfe,  and  live  in  the 
Highland  falhion.  There  are  fifheries  carried  on  along 
the  coa  1  ;  but  their  chief  traffic  is  with  (beep  and 
black  cattle.  The  chief  towns  of  Rofs  are  Channerie, 
Dingwall,  Tayne,  and  Fortrofe. 

ROSSANO,  a  flrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  with  an  archhi- 
ftiop’s  fee,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It  is  pretty 
large,  well  peopled,  and  feated  on  an  eminence  furreund- 
cd  with  rocks.  There  is  nothing  in  this  archiepifco- 
pal  city  that  claims  much  notice  ;  the  buildings  are 
mean,  the  llreets  vilely  paved  and  contrived.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  6000,  who  fubfifl  by 
the  fale  of  their  oil,  the  principal  obje£t  of  their  atten¬ 
tion,  though  the  territory  produces  a  great  deal  of  good 
wine  and  corn. 

Roflano  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  who  confidcred  it  as  a  pofl  equally  valuable  for 
itrength  and  convenience  of  traffic.  The  Marfans,  a 
family  of  French  extra&ion,  pofTeffed  this  territory, 
with  the  title  of  prince,  from  the  time  of  Charles  11. 
to  that  of  Alphonfus  II.  when  the  laft  male  heir  Was, 
by  that  prince’s  order,  put  to  death  in  Ifchia,  where  he 
was  confined  for  treafon.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Bona,  queen  of  Poland,  in  right  of  her  mother  Ifabella, 
-daughter  to  Alphonfus  II.  and  at  her  deceafe  returned 
to  the  crown.  It  was  next  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Al- 


dobrandini,  from  whom  the  Borghefi  inherited  it.  So  Ros-folis 
late  as  the  16th  century,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  H 

fpoke  the  Greek  language,  and  followed  the  rites  of  the  ota  k 

eaftern  church.  Here  was  formerly  the  mod  celebrated 
rendezvous  of  the  Bafrlian  monks  in  Magna  Gracia. 

E.  Long.  16.  52.  N.  Lat.  39.  45. 

ROS-solis,  Sun -dew,  an  agreeable  fpirituous  liquor, 
compofed  of  burnt  brandy,  fugar,  cinnamon,  and  milk- 
water  ;  and  fometimes  perfumed  with  a  little  mufk.  It 
has  its  name  from  being  at  fir  ft  prepared  wholly  of  the 
juice  of  the  plant  ros  folis,  or  drofera.  See  Drosera. 

ROSTOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  with  an 
univerfity  and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  the  befl 
town  in  this  country;  and  has  good  fortifications,  with 
an  arfenal.  The  duke  has  a  flrong  caflle,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  citadel  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Old,  the  New,  and  the  Middle  Towns.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfeatic  towns,  and  is  flill 
Imperial,  under  the  protection  cf  the  duke  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg.  It  is  feated  on  a  lake  where  the  river  Varne 
falls  into  it,  and  carries  large  boats.  The  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  24  aldermen,  ele&cd  out  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  univerfity,  and  principal  merchants ;  four  of 
whom  are  burgomaflers,  two  chamberlains,  two  flewards 
for  the  river,  and  two  judges  of  civil  and  criminal  mat* 
ters.  Thefe  24  are  called  the  Upper  Honfe,  and  have  in 
a  manner  the  whole  executive  power  lodged  in  them, 
with  the  power  of  coining  money,  and  electing  officers. 

There  is  alfo  a  common  council  of  100  inferior  citi¬ 
zens,  who  are  fummoned  to  give  their  advice  upon  ex¬ 
traordinary  emergencies  relating  to  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  The  principal  things  worth  feeing  are  the  forti¬ 
fications,  the  prince’s  palace,  the  fladthoufe,  the  arfe- 
lial,  and  the  public  library.  The  town  is  famous  for 
good  beer,  which  they  export  in  great  quantities.  Some 
years  ago  they  had  no  lefs  than  250  privileged  brewers, 
who,  it  is  faid,  brewed  fo  many  thoufand  tuns  a  year, 
befides  what  particular  perfons  biew  for  their  own  ufe. 

E.  Long.  1 2.  £5.  N.  Lat.  54.  8. 

ROST  OFF,  or  Rostov/,  a  large  town  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  empire,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  lake  Coteri,  in 
E.  Long.  4c.  25.  N.  Lat.  57.  5.  The  duchy  of  Rof- 
toff  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jaroflow.  oil  the  eaft 
by  Sutdal.  on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Mofcow,  and 
on  the  well  by  that  ofTuere. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  Roman  fo¬ 
rum,  wherein  orations,  pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  &c. 
were  delivered. 

ROSTRUM,  literally  denotes  the  beak  or  bill  of  a 
bird  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  figuratively  applied  to  the 
beak  or  head  of  a  (hip. 

ROSYCRUCIANS.  See  Rosicrucians. 

ROT,  a  very  fatal  difeafe  incident  to  fheep,  a’ifing 
from  wet  feafons,  and  too  mo  iff  paflure.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  of  cure,  and  is  attended  with  the  fmgular  cir- 
cumflance  of  a  kind  of  animals  being  found  in  the 
blood- veffels-  See  Ovis  and  Sheep. 

ROTA,  the  name  of  an  ecclefiafiical  court  of  Rome, 
coinpofed  of  12  prelates,  of  whom  one  muff  be  a  Gei- 
man,  another  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniaids;  the 
other  eight  are  Italians,  three  of  whom  mud  be  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  other  five  a  Bologneie,  a  Ferraran,  a 
MUanefe,  a  Venetian,  and  a  Tuican. — This  is  one  of 
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the  moll  awcfUft  tribunals  in  Rome,  which  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  fuits  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  by 
appeal ;  as  alfo  of  all  matters,  beneficiary  and  patrimonial. 

ROTACEiE  (from  rotay  “  a  wheel”),  the  name  of 
the  20th  order  in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method  ;  confiding  of  plants  with  one  flat,  wheel  fha- 
ped  petal,  without  a  tube.  See  Botany,  p.  461. 

ROT  ALA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  tridentate  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfule  is 
trilocular  and  polyfpermous. 

ROTANG.  See  Calamus. 

ROTA  TION,  is  a  term  which  expreffes  the  motion- 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  fohd  body  round  an  axis,  and 
diftind  from  the  progreffive  motion  which  it  may 
have  in  its  revolution  round  a  diftant  point.  The  earth 
has  a  rotation  round  its  axis,  which  produces  the  vicif- 
li  tudes  of  day  and  night;  while  its  revolution  round  the 
fun,  combined  with  the  obliquity  of  the  equator,  pro¬ 
duces  the  varieties  of  fummer  and  winter. 

The  mechanifm  of  this  kind  of  motion,  or  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  fubfifts  between  the  intenfity  of  the  moving 
forces,  modified  as  it  may  be  by  the  manner  of  applica¬ 
tion,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation,  is  highly  interefling, 
both  to  the  fpeculative  philofopher  and  to  the  pradical 
engineer.  The  preceffton  of  the  equinoxes,  and  many 
other  affronomical  problems  of  great  importance  and 
difficulty,  receive  their  folutions  from  this  quarter  :  and 
the  actual  performance  of  our  mofl  valuable  machines 
cannot  be  afeertained  by  the  mere  principles  of  equili¬ 
brium,  but  require  a  previous  acquaintance  with  cer¬ 
tain  general  propofitions  of  rotatory  motion. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  affifling  the  engineer 
that  we  propofe  to  deliver  in  this  place  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  propofitions  ;  and  we  fliall  do  it  in  as  familiar 
and  popular  a  manner  as  poflible,  although  this  may 
canfe  the  application  of  them  to  the  abftrufe  problems 
of  afixonomy  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  the  elegance  of 
which  they  are  fufcepyible. 

When  a  folid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  retaining  its 
ffiape  and  dimenfions,  every  particle  is  adually  deferi- 
bing  a  circle  round  this  axis,  and  the  axis  paffes  through 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.  Moreover,  in  any  inftant  of  the  motion,  the 
particle  is  moving  at  right  angles  with  the  radius  vedor, 
or  line  joining  it  with  its  centre  of  rotation.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  afcertain  the  diredion  of  the  motion  of  any 
P’atc  particle  P  (fig.  1.),  we  may  draw  a  flraight  line  PC 
ccccxlji.  from  the  particle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AB  of  ro¬ 
tation.  This  line  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  P mn 
of  rotation  of  the  particle,  and  will  be  its  radius  vedor  ; 
and  a  line  PQjirawn .  from  the  particle  perpendicular  to 
this  radius  vector  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  circle  of  ro¬ 
tation,  and  will  have  the  direction  of  the*  motion  of  this 
particle. 

3  The  whole  body  being  fuppofed  to  turn  together,  it 

is  evident,  that  when  it  has  made  a  complete  rotation, 
each  particle  has  deferibed  a  circumference  of  a  circle, 
and  the  whole  paths  of  the  different  particles  will  be  in 
the  ratio  of  thefe  circumferences,  and  therefore  of  their 
radii ;  and  this  is  true  of  any  portion  of  a  whole  turn, 
fuch  as  or  20  degrees,  or  any  arch  whatever; 

therefore  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  radii  vedores,  or  to  their  diflanccs 
from  the  axis  of  rotation. 
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And,  laffly,  all  thefe  motions  are  in  parallel  planes,  Rotation,^ 
to  which  the  axis  of  rotation  is  perpendicular.  ' 

When  we  compare  the  rotations  of  different  bodies  How5 the 
in  refped  of  velocity,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  done  rotation  of 
by  diredly  comparing  the  velocity  of  any  particle  in  Afferent 
one  of  the  bodies  with  that  of  any  particle  of  the  other; 
for,  as  all  the  particles  of  each  have  different  velocities,  ve|l0C-lTy 
this  comparifon  can  eltablifh  no  ratio.  But  we  fami-  may  be 
liarly  compare  fuch  motions  by  the  number  of  complete  compared* 
turns  which  they  make  in  equal  times,  and  vve  fay  that 
the  fecond  hand  of  a  clock  turns  60  times  fafler  than 
the  minute  hand  ;  now  this  comparifon  is  equally  juft 
in  any  part  of  a  turn  as  in  the  whole.  While  the  mi¬ 
nute  hand  moves  round  one  degree,  the  fecond-hand 
moves  60  ;  therefore,  as  the  length  or  number  of  feet 
in  the  line  uniformly  deferibed  by  a  body  in  its  progref¬ 
five  motion  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  progreffive  velo¬ 
city,  fo  the  number  of  degrees  deferibed  by  any  particle 
of  a  whirling  body  in  the  circumference  of  its  circle  of 
rotation,  or  the  angle  deferibed  by  any  radius  vector  of 
that  body,  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  velocity  of  rota¬ 
tion.  And  in  this  manner  may  the  rotation  of  two 
bodies  be  compared;  and  the  velocity  is  with  propriety 
termed  angular  velocity. 

An  angle  is  diredly  as  the  length  of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  on  which  it  fiands,  and  inverfely  as  the  radius  of 
the  circle,  and  may  be  expreffed  by  the  fradion  of 
which  the  numerator  is  the  arch,  and  the  denominator 
the  radius.  Thus  the  angle  PC/>  may  be  exprefled  by 

This  fradion  expreffes  the  portion  of  the  radius 

which  is  equal  to  the  arch  which  meafures  the  angle  ; 
and  it  is  converted  into  the  ufual  denomination  of  de¬ 
grees,  by  knowing  that  one  degree,  or  the  360th  part 
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of  the  circumference,  is 


of  the  radius,  or  that 


57>296 

an  arch  of  57,296  degrees  is  equal  to  die  radius*  f 

When  a  folid  body  receives  an  impulfe  011  any  oneEfi*e&s> 
point,  or  when  that  point  is  anyhow  urged  by  a  moving 
force,  it  cannot  move  without  the  other  points  alfo  mo-X(  needled 
ving.  And  whatever  is  the  motion  of  any  particle,  that  in  one 
particle  n>uft  be  conceived  as  urged  by  a  force  precifelyon  each 
competent  to  the  produdion  of  that  motion,  by  ading01^5** 
immediately  on  the  particle  itfelf.  If  this  is  not  the 
particle  immediately  aded  on  by  the  external  force,  the 
force  which  really  impels  it  is  a  force  arifing  from  the 
cohelion  of  the  body.  The  particle  immediately  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  external  force  is  preffed  towards  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  particles,  or  is  drawn  away  from  them  ;  and, 
by  this  change-  of  place,  the  eonneding'  forces  are 
brought  into  adion,  or  are  excited  ;  they  aft  on  the 
particles,  adjoining,  and  change,  or  tend  to  change, 
their  diftances  from  the  particles  immediately  beyond 
them  ;  and  thus  the  forces  which  conned  this  next  fe- 
ries  of  particles  are  alfo  excited,  and  another  feries  of 
particles  are  made,  to  exert  their  forces  ;  and  this  goes 
on  through  the  body  till  we  come  to  the  remote  par¬ 
ticle,  whofe  motion  we  are  confidering.  The  forces 
which  conned,  it  with  the  adjoining  feries  of  particles 
are  excited,  and  the  particle  is  moved.  We  frequently 
fay  that  the  external  moving  force  is  propagated  thro* 
the  body  to  the  diflant  particle  ;  but  this  is  not  accu¬ 
rate.  The  particle  is  really  and  immediately  moved  by 
the  forces  which  conned  it  with  thofe  adjoining.  It 
8.4  will 
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will  greatly  afTift  our  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  with  the  equivalent  C  k  of  the  forces  CII  and  CL  We 
motion  is  thus  produced  in  a  diftant  particle,  if  we  con-  (hall  conceive  it  very  clearly  if  we  fuppofe  the  three 
fider  the  particles  as  fo  many  little  balls,  conneded  with  forces  A  a,  B  b>  C  c ,  to  be  exerted  by  means  of  threads 
each  other  by  (lender  fpiral  fprings  like  cork-fcrews.*  pulling  at  the  folid  body.  The  connecting  parts  be¬ 
tween  A  and  B,  as  alfo  between  A  and  C,  are  ftvetch- 
ed.  The  lines  AB  and  AC  may  be  confidered  as  elaf 
tic  threads.  Each  thread  is  equally  ftretched  through 
its  whole  length  ;  and  therefore  if  we  take  AI)  to  rc- 
prefent  the  force  with  which  the  particle  A  is  held 
back  by  the  particle  B>  and  if  we  would  alfo  represent 
the  force  with  which  B  is  held  back  by  A,  we  mull 
make  BF  equal  to  AD.  Now  (n°  9.)  the  forces  AD 
and  BF  are  equal  and  oppofite  ;  fo  are  the  forces  AE 
and  Cl  ;  fo  are  the  forces  CH  and  BG.  Now  it  i3 
evident,  that  if  the  fix  forces  AD,  BF,  BQ,  CIi,  Cl, 
AE,  were  applied  to  one  particle,  the  particle  would 
be  in  equilibrio ;  for  each  force  is  accompanied  by  an 
equal  and  oppoiite  force  :  and  if  the  force  A  «  were 
applied  in  place  of  AD,  AE,  the  equilibrium  would 
remain,  becaufe  A*  is  equivalent  to  AD  and  AE. 
The  fame  is  true  of  and  C  Therefore  if  the 
three  forces  A  *,  B  /?,  C  *,  were  applied  to  one  point* 
they  would  be  in  equilibrio.  Consequently  if  the  three 
.forces  a  A,  b  B,  c  C,  which  are  refpedively  equal  and 
opposite  to  A  «,  B  C  *,  are  fo  applied,  they  will  be 
in  equilibrio.  It  is  plain  that  this  demonftration  may 
be  extended  to  any  number  of  forces. 

We  may  juft  remark  by  the  bye,  that  if  three  forces 
are  thus  in  equilibrio,  they  are  a&ing  in  one  plane  ; 
and,  if  they  are  not  parallel,  they  are  really  direded 
to  one  point  :  for  any  one  of  them  muft  be  equal  and 
oppoiite  to  the  equivalent  of  the  other  two  ;  and  this 
equivalent  is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which 
the  other  two  are  the  lides,  and  the  diagonal  and  fideg 
of  any  parallelogram  are  in  one  plane  ;  and  fmee  they 
are  in  one  plane,  and  any  one  of  them  is  in  equilibrio 
with  the  equivalent  of  the  other  two,  it  muft  pafs  thro’ 
the  fame  point  with  that  -equivalent,  that  is,  through 
the  point  of  concourfe  of  the  other  two. 
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This  would  compofe  a  mafs  which  would  be  compref- 
fible,  or  which  could  be  ftretched,  &c.  And  if  wre  give 
an  impulfe  to  one  of  thefe  balls,  we  (hall  fet  the  whole 
affemblage  in  motion  round  any  -axis  which  we  may 
fuppofe  to  fupport  it.  Now  any  one  of  tliefe  balls  is 
really  and  immediately  moved  by  the  elafticity  of  the 
fpiral  wires  which  join  it  to  its  neighbours. 

We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe 
connecting  forces.  It  can  be  learned  only  by  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  their  effeds.  Tliefe  are  various,  al- 
moft  beyond  description  ;  but  the  mechanical  iphilofo- 
pher  has  little  to  do  with  this  variety.  The  diftindions 
which  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  fluidity,  of  hardnefs, 
foftnefs,  elafticity,  dudility,  are  not  of  very  difficult 
conception.  There  is  one  general  fad  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  our  prefent  purpofe  -  the  forces  by  which  the 
particles  of  bodies  ad  on  each  other  are  equal.  This 
is  a  matter  of  un excepted  experience;  and  no  other  foun¬ 
dation  can  be  given  to  it  as  a  law  of  mechanical  na¬ 
ture. 

An  immediate  confequence  of  this  lawr  is,  that  when 
two  external  forces  A  and  B  are  in  equilibrium  by  the 
intervention  of  a  folid  body  (or  rather  when  a  folid  body 
is  in  equilibrium  between  two  external  forces),  thefe 
forces  are  equal  and  oppofite ;  for  the  force  A  is  in 
fad  in  immediate  equilibrium  with  the  oppoiite  forces 
exerted  by  the  particle  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is 
therefore  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  refulting  from 
the  combination  of  all  the  forces  which  conned  that 
particle  with  the  feries  of  particles  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing.  This  refulting  force  may  with  propriety  be  called 
the  equivalent  of  the  forces  from  the  combination  of 
which  it  refults.  The  ufe  of  this  term  will  greatly  ab¬ 
breviate  language.  This  firft  fet  of  conneding  forces 
confifts  of  a  number  of  diftind  forces  correfponding  to 
each  particle  of  the  feries,  and  each  force  has  an  equal 
and  oppofite  force  correfponding  to  it :  therefore  the 
compound  force  by  wfiicli  the  firft  feries  of  particles 
ads  on  that  to  which  the  external  force  A  is  applied,  is 
equal  and  oppofite  to  the  compound  force  which  con¬ 
neds  this  firft  feries  with  the  next  feries.  And  the 
fame  thing  muft  be  faid  of  each  fucceeding  feries  of 
particles,  till  w'e  come  at  laft  to  the  particle  to  which 
the  external  force  B  is  immediately  applied.  The  force 
exerted  by  this  particle  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  that  ex¬ 
ternal  force  ;  and  it  is  equal  to  the  compound  force 
exerted  by  the  fecond  feries  of  particles  on  that  fide  ; 
therefore  the  forces  A  and  B  are  equal  and  oppo¬ 
fite. 

It  refults  from  this  propofition,  that  when  any  number 
of  external  forces  are  applied  to  a  folid  body ,  and  it  is  in 
equilibrio  between  them ,  they  are  fuch  as  would  be  in  equi¬ 
librio  if  they  were  all  applied  to  one  point .  Let  the  for¬ 
ces  aAy  b  B,  cC  (fig.  2.),  be  applied  to  three  particles 
of  the  folid  body.  Therefore  a  A  is  immediately  in 
equilibrium  with  an  equal  and  oppofite  force  A  a,  re¬ 
fulting  from  the  compofition  of  the  force  AD,  which 
conneds  the  particles  A  and  B,  and  the  force  AE 
which  conneds  A  w  ith  C.  In  like  manner  b  B  is  im¬ 
mediately"  in  equilibrio  with  B  the  equivalent  of  the 
forces  BF  and  BG ;  and  cC  is  in  immediate  equilibrio 


Thefe  very  limple  propofitions  are  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  theory  of  ftatics,  and  render  it  a  very  Ample 
branch  of  mechanical  fcience.  It  has  been  made  ab- rendered 
ftrufe  by  our  very  attempts  to  fimplify  it.  Many  ela-abftnife  by 
borate  treatifes  have  been  written  on  the  fundamental  at 

property  of  the  lever,  and  in  them  all  it  has  been  j3 1 1C  " 
thought  next  to  an  infuperable  difficulty  to  demonllrate 
the  equilibrium  of  a  ftraight  lever  wffien  the  parallel 
forces  are  inverfely  as  their  diftances  from  the  ful¬ 
crum. 

We  think  the  demonftrations  of  Archimedes,  Fonfe- 
nex,  D’Alembert,  and  Hamilton,  extremely  ingenious; 
but  they  only  bring  the  mind  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  con¬ 
ception  that  it  cannot  refufe  the  truth  of  the  propofi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  except  Mr  Hamilton’s,  they  labour  under 
the  difadvantage  of  being  applicable  only  to  commen- 
furable  diftances  and  forces.  Mr  Vince’s,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadions  for  1794,  is  the  moft  ingenious 
of  them  all ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  has  not  occurred 
long  ago.  The  difficulty  in  them  all  has  arifen  from 
the  attempt  to  fimplify  the  matter  by  confidcring  a  le¬ 
ver  as  an  inflexible  ftraight  line.  Had  it  been  taken 
out  of  this  abftrad  form,  and  confidered  as  what  it 
really  is,  a  natural  body,  of  fome  iize,  having  its  par¬ 
ticles  conneded  by  equal  and  oppofite  forces,  all  diffi¬ 
culty  would  have  vanifhed. 

7  That 
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That  we  nay  apply  thefe 
notion  of  rotation,  we  muft  recoiled  an u a 
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C  f.  Alfo  let  n  be  the  number  of  equal  particles,  or  Rodion., 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body.  Then  m.  GI  wiU  -  • 

motion  ot  rotation,  we  muu  ~ " ,  T- 4,  n  Juces  exprefs  the  quantity  of  motion  produced  by  this  force, 

,,  *\f  propoiition  in  dynamics,  that  the :  force  i A  ^  P  J  .g  a  ^  meafure  of  it  as  a  moving  force  ;  for 

Conceiving  any  motion  is  ^ual  and  oppolite  to  d  -  ^  ^  Gj  j,  twice  the  fpaCe  deforced  daring  the  given  time 

the  rnagni-wouk  prevent  it,  when  applied  in  [  t?n  the  fame  'with  an  uniforndy  accelerated  motion, 

tude  of  any  tfie  fame  line,  or  which  would  extmgu  .  rp.  «  ^  ^  -  1 — mnvp  an v-  wav  hut  round 

- time  in  which  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  produced  There- 

e*  .1  r  _  10  ^vrited  and  made  to  ac 
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There- 

fore  the  force  which  is  excited  and  made  to  aft  on  any 
oartide  of  a  body,  by  the  action  of  an  external  force  on 
another  particle,  fo  as  to  caufe  it  to  move  round  an  jus,  is 
equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  which,  when  applied  to 
that  particle*  in  the  oppofite  direction,  would  be  m  equi- 
librio  with  the  external  force. 
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with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

But  lince  the  body  cannot  move  any  way  but  round 
the  axis  palling  through  C,  the  centre  G  wi  -3in 
move  with  the  velocity,  and  in  the  direction,  Grl  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line  CG  (n°  2.)  And  any  particle  A 
can  only  move  in  the  direAion  AL,  perpendicular  to  ( 
Moreover,  the  velocities  of  the  different  pai'ticlej 
is  their  radii  veAores  ;  and  CG  is  actually  eouat  to 

▼ -r  i*i  _ rr...  a.„  nf  n  iinrhcre 
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are  as 


Xhltcan  p”  by  aftiW  uniformly  during  four 
given  time.  This  will  be  had  by  knowing  the  velocity 
which  it  will  produce  in  a  body  of  ^ 

we  know  that  the  weight  of  ten  P'y^sofmatter  ad 
ingtm  it  for  a  fecond  will  caufe  it  to  fal  16  feet .  with 
an* uniformly  accelerated  motion,  and  wlll  leave^  ‘n  f 
ftate  fueh  that  it  would  move  on  for  ever  A  the  rate  ot 
,2  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  which  we  call  communicating  t  e 
velocity  of  32  feet  per  fecond.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  bell  way  of  acquiring  a  diftinrt  conception  of  the 
rotatory  effort  of  a  moving  force,  is  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  rotatory  motion  which  it  can  produce  by 
ailing  uniformly  during  fome  known  time. 

Let  a  folid  body  turn  round  an  axis  puffing  through 
quantity  the  point  C  (fig.  3-)  perpendicular  to  the  P,ane  of  thl® 
and  effort  fi„ure.  Let  this  rotation  be  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
of  rotatory  >  an  ey.terni\  force  ailing  in  the  direftion  FP.  Let 
this  force  he  fuch,  that  if  the  body  were  Lee,  that  is, 
unconnerted  with  any  axis  fupported  by  fixed  points, 
it  would,  by  ailing  uniformly  during  a  fmall  moment 
time,  caufe*  its  centre  of  gravity  G  ( a)  to  defenbe  a- 
line  of  a  certain  length  parallel  to  FP.  This  we  know 
to  be  the  effort  of  a  moving  force  arting  on  any  folid 
body  in  free  fpace.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  always 
deferibe  a  Itraight  line.  Other  particles  may  chance  to 
move  differently,  if  the  body,  befides  its  progreffive  mo¬ 
tion,  has  alfo  a  motion  of  rotation,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe.  Draw  GI  parallel  to  FP,  and  make  GI  to  GO 
Rc  the  velocity  which  the  external  force  would  commu- 
tiicate  to  the  centre  of  the  body  (if  moving  freely,  un- 
connerted  with  a  fupported  axis),  to  the  velocity  which 
it  communicates  to  it  in  the  fame  time  round  the  axis 
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and  will  reprefent  the  fdrc.e  which  would  produce  it  by 
arting  uniformly  during  the  moment  of  time. 

We  expreffed  the  external  moving  force  by  w.Gl. 
Part  of  it  is  employed  in  exciting  the  force  Avd, 
which  urges  the  particle  A.  In  order  to  d.fcovcr  what 
part  of  the  external  force  is  ncceffary  for  this  purpofo, 
draw  CP  perpendicular  to  FP.  The  preceding  oofer- 
vations  fiiow  us,  that  the  force  wanted  at  A  is  equal  to 
the  force  which,  when  - applied  at  P  in  the  diredum 
FP,  would  balance  the  force  A*C  A  applied  to  A  in  tiK 
direction  LA.  Therefore  (by  the  property  of  the  le¬ 
ver  ACP,  which  is  impelled  at  right  angles  at  A  :m  l 
P)  we  mull  have  CP  to  CA  as  the  force  A-CA  to 
the  balancing  prefTure,  which  muft  be  exerted  at  1 ,  er 
at  any  point  in  the  line  FP.  This  preffure  is  therefore 

A-CA-CA  AGAP  we  took  m.GI  for  the 

CP  CP  . 

meafure  of  the  whole  external  force,  GI  being  the  ve¬ 
locity  which  it  would  communicate  to  the  whole  body 
moving  in  free  fpace,  we  may  take  G  i  for  the  velocity 
which  would  be  communicated  to  the  whole  body  by 

the  preffure  and  then  this  prefTure  will  be 

properly  expreffod  by  m. G  i.  In  like  manner,  m.i  k  may 
exprefs  the  portion  of  the  external  force  employed  m 
communicating  to  another  particle  B  the  motion  which 
it  acquires  ;  and  fo  on  with  refpert  to  all  the  particles 

of  the  body.  .  .  . 

It  muft  be  defirable  to  fee  the  manner  in  which  the 
2  S  forces 
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when  arting  on  each  particle  feparately.  It  is  t  is  poin  y  ;nft  e  tke  gravitations  of  the  different 

rallel  direftions.  U  the  body  were  near  the  centre  of  Xeofhsrea&tr*  of  gravity,  on  .which 

particles  would  neither  be  nearly  equal  nor  in  para  e  m  ,  woufd  be  very  different  from  G.  Were  we  to 
the  equivalent  of  its  whole  gravitation  may  be  fuppo  e  ,  •  would  call  it  the  centre  of 

denominate  the  point  G,  as  ufually  determined,  by  its  ,^a t0’  any  plane,  is  the  average  diftance 
position  ;  becaufe  its  diftance  from  any  plane,  oi  is  po  i  through  which  if  any  plane  whatever 

and  pofition  of  all  the  particles  The  true  defignat.on  of  G  *  the  £  fum  of  pcrpendicu- 

bp  made  to  Dafs  and  if  perpendiculars  to  this  plane  be  drawn  from  every  particle,  rnc  iu  ^  r  r 

lars  on  one  fide  of  this  plane  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  Perpendiculars  on  the  other  ^  ^  .  for  th;s 

If  we  were  to  denominate  G  b)'  its_  mechanical  properties,  w ^  confequence  of  gravity,  but  of  inertia,  that 
is  equal  in  every  particle,  and  in  the  fame  dirertion  :  and  it  i  this 'remark  to  be  kept  in  mind, 

she  body  deferibes  with  the  point  G  a  line  parallel  to  FP.  Wc  wi(h  this  remark  to  be  kept  mm. 
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Rotation,  forces  arc  really  coacerned  in  giving  motion  to  the  dif- 
v  '  ferent  particles. 

Suppofe  the  external  force  to  ad  immediately  on 
the  external  particle  *F.  The  line  TC  connecting  this 

particle  with  the  axis  in  C  is  either  ftretched  or  com- 
preiled  by  the  effort  of  giving  motion  to  a  remote 
particle  A.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  circumftances 
represented  in  the  figure,  the  line  FC  is  compreffed, 
and  the  axis  is  puftied  by  it  againft  its  fupports  in 
the  direction  C  ■  ;  and  the  body  muff,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  refill  in  the  oppofite  diredtion  F  f.  The  par¬ 
ticle  A  13  dragged  out  of  its  pofition,  and  made  to  be¬ 
gin  its  motion  in  the  .direction  AL  perpendicular  to 
AC. .  This  cannot  be,  unlefs  by  the  connection  of  the 
two  lines  AC,  AF.  A  refills  by  its  inertia,  and  there¬ 
fore  both  AC  and  AF  are  ftretched  by  dragging  it  in¬ 
to  motion.  By  this  refinance  the  line  AC  tends  to 
contraCl  itfelf  again,  and  it  pulls  C  in  the  direction 
C  c,  and  A  in  the  direction  A  a  ;  and  if  we  take  C  c 
to  reprefent  the  adtion  on  C,  A  a  muff  be  taken  equal 
to  it.  In  like  manner  AF  is  ftretched  and  tends  to 
contra 61,  pulling  F  in  the  dire6tion  F  ?  and  A  in  the 
direction  A  «  with  equal  forces.  Thus  the  particle  A  is 
pulled  in  the  directions  A  a  and  A  a  ;  the  particle  F  is 
pulled  in  the  diredtion  F?,  and  puftied  in  the  diredtion  F \f; 
and  C  is  pulled  in  the  diredtion  C  r,  and  puftied  in  the  di¬ 
redtion  C*.  A  a  and  A«  have  produced  their  equivalent 
AL,  by  which  A  is  dragged  into  motion  ;  F/’and  Fp 
produce  their  equivalent  F^,  by  which  the  external 
force  is  refilled,  and  F^  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  m.G /; 
the  forces  C c  and  C*  produce  their  equivalent  C  d  by 
,whicli  the  axis  is  preffed  on  its  fupports,  and  this  is  re¬ 
fried  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  rea&ion  of  the  fupports 
in  the  diredtion  dQ.  The  forces  therefore  which  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  body  the  motion  A.AL  are  both  external, 
viz.  the  impelling  force  g  F,  and  the  fupporting  force 
e/C.  AL  therefore  is  not  only  the  immediate  equiva¬ 
lent  of  A  a  and  A«,  but  alfo  the  remote  equivalent  of 
g  h  and  d  C.  We  may  therefore  afeertain  the  propor¬ 
tion  of^>F  (that  is,  of  m.Gi)  to  AL  (that  is,  of  A.  AC), 
.independent  of  the  property  of  the  lever.  ^F  is  to 
AL  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  ^F  to  Fp 
or  A*,  and  of  A*  to  AL.  But  we  {hall  obtain  it 
more  eaiily  by  confidering  ^F  as  the  equivalent  of  AL 
and  d C.  By  what  has  been  demonft rated  above,  the  di- 
redtions  of  the.  three  forces  g  F,  AL,  and  d  C  muff 
meet  in  one  point  E,  and  ^F  muff  be  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
gonal  /E  of  the  parallelogram  E  e  /  of  which  the 
iides  Ef,  E  f  are  refpeCtively  equal  to  AL  and  dC. 
Now  /E  is  to  Ee  as  the  line  of  the  angle  t  e  E  to  the 
line  of  the  angle  E te,  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  CEA  to 
the  fine  of  CEP,  that  is,  as  C  A  to  CP,  as  we  have  already 
idemonftrated  by  the  property  of  the  lever.  We  prefer¬ 
red  that  demoiift ration  as  the  fhorteft,  and  as  abundantly 
familiar,  and  as  congenial  with  the  general  mechanifm 
of  rotatory  motions.  And  the  intelligent  reader  willob- 
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ferve,  that  this  other  demonftration  is  nothing  but  the  de*  Rotaticftw 
monftration  by  the  lever  expanded  into  its  own  elements. 

Having  once  made  all  our  readers  fenfible  of  this  inter¬ 
nal  procefs  of  the  excitement  and  operation  of  the 
forces  which  conned  the  particles,  we  fnall  not  again 
have  recourfe  to  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  ^F,  or  17 
m.G/,  muff  be  equal  to  the  whole  moving  force  m.GX. 
that  m.Ep  may  be  .=  m.G I.  That  is,  we  muff  have 
/A.CA* 

m.Gl—J  Qp  ;  or,  becaufe  CP  is  given  when  the 

pofition  of  the  line  FP  is  given,  we  muff  have  m.GI 
/A.CA 

=  -Cp- >  where  both  A  and  CA  are  variable  quanti¬ 
ties. 

This  equation  gives  us  jn.GI.CPrr/A.CAa.  Now 
we  learn  in  mechanics  that  the  energy  of  any  force  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  lever,  or  its  power  of  producing  a  motion 
round  the  fulcrum,  in  oppofition  to  any  refiffance  what¬ 
ever,  is  exprefled  by  the  produdt  of  the  force  by  the 
perpendicular  drawn  from  the  fulcrum  on  the  line  of 
its  diredtion.  Therefore  we  may  call  m.GLCPthe  mo¬ 
mentum  (b),  energy,  or  rotatory  effort,  of  the  force 
m.Gi.  And  in  like  manner/A.CA*  is  the  fum  of 
the  momenta  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  in  adtual 
rotation  ;  and  as  this  rotation  required  the  momen¬ 
tum  m.Gi. CP  to  produce  it,  this  momentum  balances, 
and  therefore  may  exprefs  the  energy  of  all  the  refill  - 
ances  made  by  the  inertia  of  the  particles  to  this  mo¬ 
tion  of  rotation.  Or/A.CA2  may  exprefs  it.  Or, 
take  p  to  reprefent  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  par¬ 
ticle,  and  r  to  reprefent  its  radius  vedtor,  or  diftance 
from  the  axis  of  rotation,  fp.rx  will  exprefs  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  inertia,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  external  force  m.Gi,  adtiug  in  the 
diredtion  FP,  and  the  combined  momenta  of  the  iner¬ 
tia  of  all  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body,  is  cx- 
preffed  by  the  equation  m.  G  I.  CP  m/A.  CA1, 

Jpr1 •  The  ufual  way  of  ftudying  elementary  mechanics 
gives  us  the  habit  of  affociating  the  word  equilibrium 
with  a  ftate  of  reft  ;  and  this  has  made  our  knowledge 
fo  imperfedt.  But  there  is  the  fame  equilibrium  of  the 
adtual  immediate  preffures  when  motion  enfues  from 
the  adtion.  When  a  weight  A  defeending  raifes  a 
fmaller  weight  B  by  means  of  a  thread  paffi ng  over  a 
pulley,  the  thread  is  equally  ftretched  between  the  act¬ 
ing  and  refilling  weights.  The  ftrain  on  this  thre;xl 
is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  moving  force  adting  on  B, 
and  the  immediate  refilling  force  adxing  on  A.. 

.  .  fp-r% 

The  fame  equation  gives  us  GI  =  ~~ ip 
fp  •  r* 

^iCG,  fp.r'im.  CP 


Now  GI ;  CG 


.  CG  ;  but  CG  reprefents  the  velocity  of  the  centre. 
Hence  we  derive  this  fundamental  propofition  f  p .  r* 


(b)  The  word  momentum  is  very  carelefsly  ukd  by.  our  mechanical  writers.  It  is.  frequently  employed  to  exprefs 
the  produdt  of  the  quantity  of  matter  and  velocity,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  motion  ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  (with  ffridt 
propriety  of  language)  to  exprefs  the  power,  energy,  or  efficacy  of  a  force  to  produce  motion  in  the  circum- 
liances  in  which  it  adts.  We  wifri  to  confine  it  to  this  ufe  alone.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  adhered  rigidly  to  this 
employment  of  the  term  (indeed  no  man  exceeds  him  in  precifion  of  expreffion),  even  when  he  ufed  it  to  ex¬ 
prefs  the  quantity  of  motion  :  for  in  thefe  inftances,  the  energy  of  this  quantity  of  motion,  as  modified  by  the 
circumftances  of  its  adtion,  was  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  motion. 
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-m-.CV.CCr  =GI:CG;  or,  that  f.p  ■  r1  is  to  m  . 
CP .  CG  as  the  velocity  of  the  body  moving  freely  to 
the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  round  the  axis  of 

rotaUOn’  ,  m.GI  CP.CG 

Therefore  the  velocity  of  thecentre  is —  fp*r%  • 

GI  .CP.CB 


Rotation 


The  velocity  of  any  point  B  is  =  ^  j ^  rt 

This  fra&ion  reprefents  the  length  of  the  arch  de- 
fcribed  by  the  point  B  in  the  fame  time  that  the  body 
unconnected  with  any  fixed  points  would  have  defen¬ 
ded  GI.  .  , ,  ....... 

Therefore  the  angular  velocity  (the  arch  divided  by 

m .  GI  CP 

the  radius)  common  to  the  whole  body  is  —  fpr% 

It  may  be  here  afked,  how  this  fradion  can  exprefs  an 
angle  ?  It  evidently  exprefles  a  number  ;  for  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  are  of  the  fame  dimensions, 
namely,  fur  faces.  It  therefore  exprefles  the  portion  of 
the  radius  which  is  equal  to  the  arch  meaiuring  the 
angle,  fuch  as  4,  L  &c.  And  to  have  this  angle  in 
degrees,  we  have  only  to  recollect  that  the  radius  is  == 
57.2958. 

This  angular  velocity  will  be  a  maximum  when  the 
axis  of  rotation  paffes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
For  draw  from  any  particle  A  the  line  A  a'  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CG,  and  join  AG.  Then  CA.1  =  GAZ  -f- 
CG2  2  CG  X  G  a.  Therefore / CA5  =/G  A2+ 
/QGX  ±/2CGxG<7,  =/GAl+  m.CG7z±z 
fzCGxGa.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  fum  of  all  the  -f-  G  #  is  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  —  G  a  ;  and  therefore  f  2  GC  X  Ga  is  no¬ 
thing  ;  and  therefore  /  CA2  =  /  GA1  +  m  .  CG*. 

m  .  GI .  CP 

Therefore /CA*or  fpr 1  is  fmalleft,  and - JpP - 

is  greated  when  w  .  CG5  is  nothing,  or  when  CG  is 
nothing ;  that  is,  when  C  and  G  coincide. 

The  abfolute  quantity  of  motion  in  the  whirling  bo¬ 
dy,  or  the  fum  of  the  motions  of  all  its  particles,  is 

- - ^ . — — — .  For  the  motion  of  each  particle  is 

fPr 

tn  .  GI .  CP  . p  r 


s5  , 
Ratio  of 
the  refift- 
ance  of 
a  quantity 
rf  matter 
to  a  motion 


Jp r* 

The  refiflance  which 


a  given  quantity  of  matter 
makes  to  a  motion  of  rotation  is  proportional  to  fprz* 
For  this  mud  be  meafured  by  the  forces  which  mud  be 
iimilarly  applied  in  order  to  give  it  the  fame  angular 
motion  or  angular  velocity.  d  ims  let  one  external 

«f  rotation  f°rce  be  m  *  and  t^ie  otiier  m  * yi —  ^et  be  aP“ 
plied  at  the  didance  CP.  Let  r  be  the  radius  vedor 

in  the  one  body,  and  p  in  the  other ;  now  the  angular 
w.GI  CP  CP  ,,  r 

velocities  — j—* —  and  ~Tp  P~  ar€  eclual  UlPP°* 

fition.  Therefore  m  .  GI  :  m  ,  y*  =  fpr7  :  fp ?*• 

A  s  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies  in  free 
fpace  a  given  force  always  produces  the  fame  quantity 
of  mot  on;  fo  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bedies 
obliged  to  turn  round  axes,  a  given  force,  applied  at  a 
given  didance  from  the  axes,  always  produces  the  fame 
quantity  of  momentum.  Whence  it  may  eaiily  be  de¬ 
duced  (and  we  fhall  do  it  afterwards),  that  as  in  the 
communication  of  motion  among  free  bodies  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion  is  preferred,  fo  in  the  corumunica- 
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tion  of  motion  among  whirling  bedies  the  fame.quan 
tity  of  whirling  motion  is  preferred. 

This  is  a  proportion  of  the  utmod  importance  in 
practical  mechanics,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
the  fundamental  propofition  with  refped  to  all  machines 
of  the  rotatory  kind  when  performing  work  ;  that  is, 
of  all  machines  which  derive  their  efficacy  from  levers 
or  wheels.  There  is  a  valuable  fet  of  experiments  by 
Mr  Smeaton  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  Vo¬ 
lume  LX VI.  which  fully  confirm  it.  We  fhall 
give  an  example  by  and  by  of  the  utility  of  the 
propofition,  fhowing  how  exceedingly  imperfect  the 
ufual  theories  of  mechanics  are  which  do  not  proceed 
on  this  principle. 

With  refped  to  the  general  propofition  from  which 
all  tliefe  deductions  have  been  made,  we  mud  obferve, 
that  the  demondration  is  not  reftrided  to  the  time  ne- 
cdfary  for  caufing  each  particle  to  deferibe  an  arch  equal 
to  the  radius  vedor.  ,We  affumed  the  radius  vedor  as 
the  meafure  of  the  velocity  merely  to  Amplify  the  nota¬ 
tion.  Both  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  free  body 
and  the  rotation  of  the  whirling  body  are  uniformly  ac¬ 
celerated,  when  we  fuppofe  the  external  force  to  ad  uni¬ 
formly  during  any  time  whatever  ;  and  the  fpaces  deferi- 
bed  by  each  motion  in  the  fame  time  are  in  a  condant 
ratio.  The  formulae  may  therefore  with  equal  proprie¬ 
ty  reprefent  the  momentary  accelerations  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  cafes. 

It  mud  alfo  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  All  the  par. 
fuppofe  that  all  the  particles  of  the  body  are  in  onetic  vs  of  a 
plane,  and  that  the  moving  force  ads  in  a  line  FP  ly-  ^eccfTaril 
ing  alfo  in  this  plane.  This  was  tacitly  allowed,  merely  iuppoi'ed  in 
to  make  the  prefent  invedigation  (which  is  addrdTedonc  plane, 
chiefly  to  the  practical  mechanic)  more  familiar  and 
eafy.  The  equilibrium  between  the  force  A  XCA, 
which  is  immediately  urging  the  particle  A,  and  the 
force  m  ,G  i  employed  at  P  or  F,  iu  order  to  excite  that 
force  at  A,  would  have  been  precifely  the  fame  although 
the  lines  AC  and  FP  had  been  in  different  planes,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  thefe  planes  were  parallel.  This  is 
known  to  every  perfon  m  the  lead  acquainted  with  the 
wheel  and  axle.  But  if  the  external  moving  force  does 
not  ad  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  circles  of  rotation 
of  the  different  particles,  it  mud  be  refolved  into  two 
forces,  one  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  thefe  planes, 
or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  other  lying 
in  a  plane  of  rotation.  And  it  is  this  lad  only  that 
we  confider  as  the  moving  force;  the  other  tends  merely 
to  pufh  the  body  in  the  diredion  of  its  axis,  but  has  no 
tendency  to  turn  it  round  that  axis.  When  we  come 
to  confider  the  rotation  of  a  body  perfedly  free,  it  will 
be  ntceflaty  to  attend  particularly  to  this  circumdance. 

But  there  are  feveral  important  mechanical  propodtious 
which  do  not  require  this. 

The  motion  of  any  body  is  eftimated  by  that  of  its  The  motion 
centre  of  gravity,  as  is  well  known.  The  difference  of  a  body  ~ 
between  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  free  -body  andeftimated 
the  motion  of  the'  centre  of  a  body  turning  round  an!^  ^at 
axis,  is  evidently  owing  to  the  connedion  which  the^a\T 
parts  of  the  body  have  with  this  axis,  and  to  the  ac-  &c. 
tion  of  the  points  of  fupport  on  this  axis.  This  ac¬ 
tion  mud  be  confidered  as  another  external  force,  com¬ 
bined  with  that  which  ads  on  the  particle  P,  and  there¬ 
fore  mud  be  fuch  as,  if  combined  with  it,  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  motion  which  we  obferve.  That  is,  if 
3  S  z  we 
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we  fuppofe  the  body  unconnected' with  any  fixed  points, 
but  as  having  its  axis  a6led  on  by  the  fame  forces  which 
thefe  points  exert,  the  body  would  turn  as  we  obferve 
it  to  do,  the  axis  remaining  at  reft. 

■  Therefore  join  I  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  GIHK  It  is  plain  that  m  .  GK  muft  reprefent 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  axis  on  the  fixed  points. 

If  therefore  GI  fhould  coincide  with  GH,  and  the 
point  I  with  the  point  H,  the  force  GK  vanilhes,  and 
the  body  begins  to  turn  round  C,  without  exerting 
any  preffure  on  the  points  of  fupport ;  and  the  initial 
motion  is  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were  free.  Or,  the 
axis  at  C  is  then  a  fpontantous  axis  of  converfion. 

That  this  may  be  the  cafe,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the 
firft  place,  that  the  external  force  aCt  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  C  G  ;  for  G  I  is  always  parallel  to 
FP  :  it  being  a  leading  proportion  in  dynamics,  that 
when  a  moving  force  atts  on  any  part  whatever  of  a 
folid  body,  unconnected  with  fixed  points,  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  proceed  in  a  ftraight  line  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  that  force.  In  the  next  place  GH 
.  /r  m  .GI  .CP.CG 
muft  be  equal  to  GI ;  that  is,  (nv  21) 

.CP. CG 


is  equal  to  GI,  or  fp~rx~ - 1 

f p  r  2 

The  equation  CP  ~  ■ 


fp'\ 

and  CP  =  -£p* 

m.LLr 


i.CG.CP 


m  .  CG  8',VeS 

=  fpr2,  tz  f  A  .  CAS  But  it  was  fhown  (n°  23), 
that  / A  .  CA2  ~  /A  .  GA2  +  w  .  CG2.  Therefore 
/A  .  GA2  =  m  .  CG  .  CP  —  w . CG .  CG,  zzm.CG 
(CP — CG),  =  m  •  CG  GP.  Therefore  we  have 
(for  another  determination  of  the  point  of  impulfe  P 
fo  as  to  annihilate  all  preffure  on  the  axis)  GP  = 
CA .  GA2 

~7~CG~*  This  is  generally  the  moft  eafily  obtain¬ 
ed,  the  mathematical  fituation  of  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  being  well  known. 

^  N.  B.  When  CP  =  t~qq’  we  {hah  always  have 

the  velocity  of  the  centre  the  fame  as  if  the  body  were 
free,  but  there  will  always  be  a  preffure  on  the  points 
of  fupport,  unlefs  FP  be  alfo  perpendicular  to  CG. 
In  other  pofitions  of  FP  the  preffure  on  the  axis,  or 
on  its  points  of  fupport,  will  be  m .  GI  X  2  fin.  GCP. 

33  It  would  be  a  defirable  thing  in  our  machines  which 

of^annihita  derive  their  efficacy  from  a  rotatory  motion,  to  apply 
t;r,g.  or  the  preffures  arifing  from  the  power  and  from  the  refill* 
mini/hing  ance  oppofed  by  the  work  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  anni- 
the  preffui epilate  or  diminifh  this  preffure  on  the  fupports  of  the 
Pr  axis  of  motion.  Attention  to  this  theorem  will  point 
axisof  runout  what  may  be  done  ;  and  it  is  at  all  times  proper, 
ihn.  nay  neceffary,  to  know  what  are  the  preffifires  in  the 
points  of  fupport.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  this,  we  fhall 
run  the  rifle  of  our  machine  failing  in  thofe  parts ;  and 
our  anxiety  to  prevent  this  will  make  us  load  it  with 
needlefs  and  ill-dilpofed  ftrength.  In  the  ordinary  the¬ 
ories  of  machines,  deduced  entirely  from  the  principles 
6f  equilibrium,  the  preffure  on  the  points  of  fupport 
(exclufive  of  what  proceeds  from  the  weight  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  itfelf)  is  ftated  as  the  fame  as  if  the  moving  and 
refilling  foices  were  applied  immediately  to  thefe  points 
in  their  own  directions.  But  this  is  in  all  cafes  errone¬ 
ous;  and,  in  cafes  of  fvvift  motions,  it  is  greatly  fo.  We 
may  be  convinced  of  this  by  a  very  fimple  inftance. 


Suppofe  a  line  laid  over  a  pulley,  and  a  pound  weight  Rotation,, 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  ten  pounds  at  the  other  ;  the 
preffure  of  the  axis  on  its  fupport  is  eleven  pounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  rule  ;  whereas  we  fhall  find  it  only 
3'tV  For,  if  we  call  the  radius  of  the  pulley  1,  the 
momentum  of  the  moving  force  is  10  X  1  —  1  x  1,  ~ 

9  ;  and  the  momentum  of  inertia  is  10X  12  -f  i  X  i1. 

(ne  18.)  =  11.  Therefore  the  angular  velocity  is  X°T. 

But  the  diilance  CG  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
axis  of  motion  is  alfo  x9r,  becaufe  we  may  fuppofe  the 
two  weights  in  contadl  with  the  circumference  of  the 
pulley.  Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  y9j  X  x9f,  —  tVt  of  its  natural  velocity.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  diminifhed  x\x  by  the  figure  of  the  axis  of  the  pul¬ 
ley,  and  the  1 1  pounds  prefs  it  with  x4/x  of  their  weight 
that  is,  with  3  A  pounds.  ^4 

Since  all  our  machines  confift  of  inert  matter,  which  ©f knowing 
requires  force  to  put  it  in  motion,  or  to  flop  it,  or  to tile  mon;eL" 
change  its  motion,  it  is  plain  that  fome  of  our  natural 
power  is  expended  in  producing  this  effedf  ;  and  fince  * 
the  principles  of  equilibrium  only  ftate  the  proportion 
between  the  power  and  refiftance  which  will  preferve 
the  machine  at  reft,  our  knowledge  of  the.adlual  per¬ 
formance  of  a  machine  is  imperfedt,  unlefs  we  know 
how  much  of  our  power  is  thus  employed.  It  is  only 
the  remainder  which  can  be  ftated  in  oppofition  to  the 
refiftance  oppofed  by  the  work.  This  renders  it  pro¬ 
per  to  give  fome  general  propofitions,  which  enable  us 
to  compute  this  with  eafe. 

It  would  be  very  convenient,  for  inftance,  to  know^^*^^, 
fome  point  in  which  we  might  fuppofe  the  whole  rota  quentiy  the 
tory  part  of  the  machine  concentrated  ;  becaufe  then  we  force  necef- 
could  at  once  tell  what  the  momentum  of  its  inertia  is,  ^ar>’ t0 
and  what  force  we  muft  apply  to  the  impelled  point  0f®vercomc 
the  machine,  in  order  to  move  it  with  the  delired  velo*.  * 
city. 

Let  S,  fig.  3.  be  this  point  of  a  body  turning  round 
the  fupported  axis  paffing  through  C ;  that  is,  let  S 
be  fuch  a  point,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were 
colle&ed  there,  a  force  applied  at  P  will  produce  the 
fame  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  fame 
point  of  the  body  having  its  natural  form. 

The  whole  matter  being  collected  at  S,  the  expreffion 

m .  G I .  CP  f  ,  T  ,  .  ,  w2.GI.CP 

- ot  the  angular  velocity  becomes - — 

J  p  .  r2  m  .  c  Sa 

(n°  22.)  ;  and  thefe  are  equal  by  fuppofition.  There- 

fore  f p  r*z=.m  .  C  S%  and  CS=  /  bill  . 

V  m 

This  point  S  has  been  called  the  Centre  of  Gyra¬ 
tion. 

In  a  line  or  {lender  rod,  fuch  as  a  working  beam,  or 
the  fpoke  of  a  wheel  in  a  machine,  C  S  ia  y^T  of  its 
length. 

In  a  circle  or  cylinder,  fuch  as  the  folid  drain  of  a 
capftan,  C  S  =  a/  ^  its  radius,  or  nearly  But  if 

it  turns  round  one  of  its  diameters,  C  S  =  f  radius. 

In  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  or  rim  of  a  wheel,  C  S 
2=  radius  nearly. 

If  it  turn  round  adiameter,  CS  2=  a/^  radius.  The 
furface  of  a  fphere,  or  a  thin  fphericai  ffiell,  turning 
round  a  diameter,  has  CS 2=^-3-  radius,  or  neaily 


or  i- 


A  folid  fphere  turning  round  a  diameter  has  C  S 
:  radius,  or  nearly  TX.  This  is  ufcful  in  the  pro- 

1  blem. 


R  O  T 

notation,  blem  of  the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes. 

ferve  by  the  way,  that  if  we  confider  the  whirling  body 
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We  may  ob-  CG,  which  !s  the  radius  vector  of  the  centre  of  inertia,  Rotation*  ^ 


36, 

A  fimpier 
nr  dc.  otal  • 
lowing  for 
the  inertia 
ri  ma¬ 
chined. 


as  a  fyftem  of  feveral  bodies  with  rigid  or  inflexible  con¬ 
nections,  we  may  confider  all  the  matter  of  each  of  tliefe 
bodies  as  united  in  its  centre  of-  gyration,  and  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  will  be  the  fame  ;  for  this  does  not 
fp  r1 

change  the  value  of  — — . 

There  is  another  way  of  making  this  corre&ion  of 
the  motion  of  a  machine,  or  allowing  for  the  inertia  of 
the  machine  itfelf,  which  is  rather  fimpier  than  the  one 
now  given.  We  can  fuppofe  a  quantity  of  matter  col- 
Jt&ed  at  the  point  to  which  the  moving  force  is  applied, 
fuch  that  its  inertia  will  oppofe  the  fame  refiftance  to 
rotation  that  the  machine  does  in  its  natural  form.  Sup- 
pofe  the  moving  force  applied  at  P,  as  before,  and  that 
inflead  of  the  natural  form  of  the  body  a  quantity  of 

colledled  at  P ;  the  moving  force 


fpr 

matter  = 


37  , 
Ontre  of 
ofeltetior. 


have  -G 


I _ m  .  GT  .  CG 

CO  fpr' 


JP'1 

,  CO 

and - 

G  I  - 


and  CO  = 


—  y>7 


i».CG 


Alfo,  as  in  n°  31. 


39 

Remark¬ 
able  proper- 
£ies  of  it. 


Therefore  we 

fpr' 

m.  GI.  CG’ 

GO 

m  .  CG  • 

This  point  O  has  feveral  remarkable  properties. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  it  is  the  point  of  a  common  heavy 
body  {winging  round  C  by  its  gravity,  where,  if  all 
its  weight  be  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated,  it  will  per¬ 
form  its  ofcillations  in  the  fame  time.  For  while  the 
body  has  its  natural  form,  the  whole  force  of  gravity 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  exerted  on  its  centre  of  gravity. 
When  the  matter  of  the  body  is  collected  at  O,  the 
force  of  gravity  is  concentrated  there  alfo  •  and  if  C  G 
have  the  fame  inclination  to  the  horizon  in  the  firft  cafe 
that  CO  has  in  the  fecond,  the  a&ion  of  gravity  will  be 
applied  in  the  fame  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  two. 
bodies  will  acquire  the  fame  angular  velocity ;  that  is, 
they  will  defeend  from  this  fituation  to  the  vertical  fix¬ 
ation  (that  is,  through  an  equal  angle)  in  the  fame 
time.  Thefe  two  bodies  will  therefore  ofcillate  in  equal 
times.  For  thisreafon,  the  point  O  fo  taken  in  the  line 


that  CO  is  equal  to 


f  A  .  C  A 1 


GO-- 


__f  A  ♦  G  A  * 
w .  CG  J 


will  produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  on  the  body, 
in  its  natural  form.  For  the  angular  velocity  in  this 

W.GI.CP  m.GI.CP 

cafe  muft  be  fp  r*  px(n°22.),  which  is:±^  j  pTr^ 

CP*'  * 

the  fame  as  before. 

A  point  O  may  be  found,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
axis,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were  colle&ed 
there,  and  an  external  force  m .  GI  applied  to  it  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  or  any  how  inclined  to  C  O,  it 
will  produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  when  applied 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  with  the  fame  inclination 
to  the  line  C  G. 

In  this  cafe,  the  angular  velocity  muft  be  — /.PL  ^9 
6  7  m.QOx' 

G  I 

(n°  22.),  which  is  This  muft  be  equal  (by 

fuppofition)  to  the  angular  velocity  where  the  fame 
force  m  .  GI  is  applied  in  the  fame  inclination  to  G. — 

The  angular  velocity  in  this  cafe  muft  be  m‘  ^ 


m  .  CG 

is  called  the  Centre  of  Oscillation  of  the  body  ; 
and  a  heavy  point  fufpended  by  a  thread  of  the  length 
CO  is  called  its  equivalent  or  fynchronous  pendulum  or 
the  fimpie  pendulum ,  correfponding  to  the  body  itfelf, 
which  is  confidered  as  a  compound  pendulum ,  or  as  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  number  of  fimpie  pendulums,  which  by 
their  rigid  connexion  difturb  each  other’s  motions. 

That  C  O  may  be  the  equivalent  pendulum,  and  O 
the  centre  of  ofeillation,  O  muft  be  in  the  line  C  G, 
otherwife  it  would  not  reft  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the 
body,  when  no  force  was  keeping  it  out  of  its  vertical 

pofition.  The  equation  CO  only  deter- 

m  .  C  G 

mines  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  ofeillation  from  the 
centre  of  fufpenfion,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
fimpie  produ&ion,  but  does  not  determine  the  precife 
point  of  the  body  occupied  by  the  centre  of  ofeillation; 
a  circumftance  alfo  neceffary  in  feme  cafes. 

Mathematicians  have  determined  the  fituation  of  this  Mode  of  da- 
point  in  many  cafes  of  frequent  occurrence.  Huyghens,fcr dining- 
in  Ins  Horologium  Ofcillatoriumy  and  all  the  beft  writers lt' fituation* 
of  treatHes  of  mechanics,  have  given  the  method  of  in- 
veftigation  at  length.  The  general  procefs  is,  to  mul¬ 
tiply  every  particle  by  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from 
the  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  to  divide  the  fum  of  all  thefe 
produces  by  the  product  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  multiplied  by  the  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  fame  axis.  The  quotient  is  the  diftance  of 
the  centre  of  ofeillation,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent  » 

fimpie  pendulum  :  for  CO  = 

w.CG* 

a .  If  the  body  is  a  heavy  ftraight  line,  fufpended  by 
one  extremity,  CO  is  -f  of  its  length. 

b.  This  is  nearly  the  cafe  of  a  {lender  rod  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  or  prifmatic  {hape.  It  would  be  exa&ly  fo  if  all 
the  points  of  a  tranfverfe  fedtion  were  equally  diftant 
from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion. 

c.  If  the  pendulum  is  an  ifofeeles  triangle  fufpended 
by  its  apex,  and  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  its  own 
plane,  CO  is  \  of  its- height. 

d.  This  is  nearly  true  of  a  very  (lender  triangle  (that 
is,  whofe  height  many  times  exceeds  its  bafe)  {winging; 
round  its  vertex  in  any  direction. 

In  a  very  {lender  cone  or  pyramid  Twanging  from 
its  vertex  CO,  is  \  of  its  height  nearly. 

If  a  fphere,  of  which  r  is  the  radius,  be  fufpended 
by  a  thread  whofe  weight  may  be  negle&ed,  and  whofe' 
length  is  /,  the  diftance  between  its  centre  of  fufpen- 

r  ® 

iron  and  centres  of  ofeillation  is  a  +  r  +  — : —  ;  and 

5  a  -f-  r  7 

the  diftance  between  its  centres  of  bulk  and  ofeillation 

is  f  ffTr'  Thus,  in  a 
whofe  length 

centre  of  ofeillation  will  be  found  about  of  an  inch 
below  the  centre  of  the  ball,  if  it  be  two  inches  in  dia* 
meter. 

g.  If  the  weight  of  the  thread  is  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  we  have  the  following  diftance  between- 
the  centre  of  the  ball  and  that  of  ofeillation,  where 
is  the  weight  of  the  ball,  a  the  diftance  of  the  point 

of 


Thus,  in  a  common  fecond’s  pendulum, 
at  London  is  about  39^  inches,  the 


HOT  Is 1 

^Rotation,  of  fufpenfion  and  its  centre,  d  the  diameter  of  the 
ball,  and  w  the  weight  of  the  thread  or  rod, 
(■f  w  4-f  B)  </* —  y  w  (tf  d  +  a*) 

1  “  ~ - TT - tTT~^ — T~7 - L  :  or»  ^  we 

( \  w  +  B  )  a  —  ~  d  w 


& 


4» 


43 


45 


GO  = 


44 


confider  the  v/eight  of  the  thread  as  an  unit,  and  the 
weight  of  the  ball  as  its  multiple  xor  as  exprefled  by  the 
number  of  times  it  contains  the  weight  of  the  thread), 

GO  = 


CO 


■B  +  *- 

As  the  point  O,  determined  as  above,  by  making 

1  “  is  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the  body 

turning  round  C,  fo  C  is  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the 
fame  body  turning  round  O  :  for,  refuming  A.CA  in 
place  of  6  r,  we  have  f  A.CA2  =  772.CO.CG.  Now 

y  A.CA2W,A.OA*+/A  oc  1  —  /A.OC.  2  Otf, 

(Euclid,  II.  12.  13  ),  or  w.CO.CG^/’A  OA2+/A. 
OC* — /’A.OC.  20  a.  But  f  A.OC2  =  m.O C%  =  m. 
GC.OC  ;  and  (by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity) 
f  A.OC.  20  a  -  m.  OC.  2  OG.  Therefore  we  have 
\».CO. CG  == /  A.O  A*  +  W2.0C.0C  —  w.OC.  2  OG  ; 
and  /  A.O  A2  rz  wz.OC.CG+w.CO.  2  OG —  m  CO.CO, 
zz 777, CO  (CG  +  2  OG  —  CO).  But  CG  +  2OG 
is  equal  to  CO  -f-OG,  and  CG  -f-  2  OG  CO  is 
equal  to  OG.  Therefore  f  A.O  A1  =  ttz.CO.OG,  and 
fA  OA2 

CO  —  -  ‘  ,  which  is  all  that  is  wanted  (according 

to  n°  39.)  to  make  C  the  centre  of  ofcillation  when  O 
is  the  centre  of  fufpenfion. 

If  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  or  axis  of  rotation,  be 
anywhere  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  G  is 
the  centre,  the  point  O  will  be  «n  the  circumference  of 
another  circle  of  which  G  is  the  centre  :  for,  by  n  3  8* 
q  a  p  a  2 

GO  =  kr~.  Now /A.GA*  is  a  fixed  quantity} 
wz.LCjt 

and  therefore  while  CG  is  conftant,  OG  will  alfo  be 
conftant. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  diftance  of  the  axis 
from  the  centre  S  of  gyration  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  its  diftance  from  the  centre  G  of  gravity  and 
the  centre  O  of  ofcillation :  for  we  had  (n°  .) 


cs 


and  CO  =  >  and  therefore 

ra  777. CLr 

CO .CG  =  Ll!  —  CS  2  and  CO  :  CS  =  CS :  CG. 

m 

We  fee  alfo  that  the  diftance  CO  is  that  at  which 
an  external  force  muft  be  applied  ;  fo  that  there  may 
not  be  any  preifure  excited  in  the  axis  upon  its  points 
of  fupport,  and  the  axis  may  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of 
converfion.  This  we  learn,  by  comparing  the  value  of 
CO  with  that  of  CP  in  art.  30.  This  being  the  cafe, 
it  follows,  that  if  an  external  force  is  applied  m  a  direc¬ 
tion  pafting  thro*  O,  perpendicularly  to  CO,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  initial  velocity  of  the  centre  as  if  the 
body  were  free  :  for  as  it  exerts  no  preffure  on  the 
points  of  fupport,  the  initial  motion  muft  be  the  fame 
as  if  they  were  not  there.. 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  at  a  greater  diftance 
in  the  line  CG,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  will  be  great¬ 
er  than  if  the  body  were  free.  In  this  cafe  the  pref¬ 
fure  excited  in  the  axis  will  be  backward,  and  confe- 
quently  the  points  of  fupport  will  re-aCl  forward,  and 
this  re-a&ion  will  be  equivalent  to  another  external 
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force  confpiring  with  the  one  applied  at  O.  Some  Station,1 
curious  confequences  may  be  deduced  from  this.  — 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  to  a  point  in  the  ^ 
line  GC,  lying  beyond  C,  the  motion  of  the  centre  willp^JJ  ;8 1 
be  in  the  oppofite  direction  to  what  it  would  have  ta-fometimes 
ken  had  the  body  been  free,  and  fo  will  be  the  pref-  cah<M  the 
fures  exerted  by  the  points  of  fupport  on  the  axis.  ptrcuffio 

A  force  772.  GI  applied  at  P  produces  the  initial  pro- 
greflive  motion  m  GH  ;  and  any  force  applied  at  O, 
perpendicularly  to  CG,  produces  the  fame  motion  of 
the  centre  as  if  the  body  were  free.  Therefore  a  force 
77?. GH  applied  thus  at  O  will  produce  a  motion  tt?.GH 
in  the  centre,  and  therefore  the  fame  motion  which 
777. Gl  applied  at  P  would  produce  ;  and  it  will  produce 
the  momentum  m.Gl  at  P.  Therefore  if  a  force  equal 
to  the  progrcfiive  motion  of  the  body  be  applied  at  Of 
perpendicularly  to  CO,  in  the  oppofite  dire&ion,  it 
will  ftop  all  this  motion  without  exciting  any  drain  on 
the  axis  or  points  of  fupport.  Therefore  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  all  the  motions  of  each  particle  round  C  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  pafting  through  O  in  a  dire&ion  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  CO  ;  and  the  blow  given  by  that  point  to  any 
body  oppofed  to  its  motion  is  confidered  as  equal  to 
the  compounded  efteCl  of  the  rotatory  motion,  or  to 
the  progreffive  motion  of  the  body  combined  with  its 
rotation.  48 

For  fuch  reafons  O  has  been  called  the  Centre  of  fmpmprie. 
Percussion  of  the  body  turning  round  C.  But  the*?  oi 
name  of  centre  of  momentum ,  or  rotatory  c forty  would  haveterD1* 
been  more  proper. 

We  can  fed  this  property  of  the  point  O  when  we 
give  a  fmart  blow  with  a  flick.  If  we  give  it  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  the  joint  of  the  wrift  only,  and  ftrike  fmart- 
ly  with  a  point  confiderably  nearer  or  more  remote  than 
y  of  its  length,  we  fed  a  painful  fhock  or  wrench  in 
the  hand  ;  but  if  we  ftrike  with  that  point  which  is  pre- 
cifely  at  y  of  its  length,  we  fed  no  fuch  difagreeable 
ftrain. 

Mechanical  writers  frequently  fay,  that  O  confidered 
as  the  centre  of  percuflion,  is  that  with  which  the  mod 
violent  blow  is  itruck.  But  this  is  by  no  means  true; 

O  is  that  point  of  a  body  turning  round  C  which 
gives  a  blow  precifely  equal  to  the  progreffive  motion 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  fame  dire&ion.  As  we  have 
already  faid,  it  is  the  point  where  we  may  fuppofe  the 
whole  rotatory  momentum  of  the  body  accumulated. 

Every  particle  of  the  body  is  moving  in  a  particular  di¬ 
rection,  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  its  diftance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  ;  and  if  the  body  were  flopped^  in 
any  point,  each  particle  tending  to  continue  its  motion 
endeavours  to  drag  the  reft  along  with  it.  Whatever 
point  we  call  the  centre  of  percuflion  fhould  have  this 
property,  that  when  it  is  flopped  by  a  fuffleient  force, 
the  whole  motion  and  tendency  to  motion  of  every  kind 
fhould  be  flopped  ;  fo  that  if  at  that  inftant  the  fup- 
ports  of  the  axis  were  annihilated,  the  body  would  re¬ 
main  in  abfolute  reft.  # 

The  coniideration  of  a  very  Ample  cafe  will  fhow  Ce ntre  of 
that  this  point  offtoppage  cannot  betaken  indifferently,  j^cuffion, 
Suppofe  a  fquare  Or  rectangular  board  C-Dl)  C  ,  fig.  4.  e 
advancing  in  the  dire  Cl  ion  GH,  perpendicular  to  its 
plane,  without  any  rotation.  Let  G  be  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  middle  of  the  board.  .It  is  evident, 
that  if  a  force  be  applied  at  G,  in  the  direction  HG, 

*  and 
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Rotation  and  equal  to  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  board,  all 
motion  will  be  flopped  :  for  when  the  point  G  Is  flop¬ 
ped,  no  reafon  can  be  affigiied  why  one  part  of  the 
board  fliall  advance  more  than  another.  The  fame 
thing  mufl  happen  if  the  board  be  flopped  by  a  flraight 
edge  put  in  its  way,  and  paffing  through  G  :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  line  LGM,  or  g  G  h.  But  if  this  edge 
be  fo  placed  that  the  board  fliall  meet  it  with  the  line 
IPK,  then,  becaufe  this  line  does  not  divide  it  equally, 
and  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
part  CIKC  than  in  the  part  IDD  K,  though  the  pro- 
greflive  motion  may  be  flopped,  the  upper  part  will 
advance,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  will  commence,  of 
which  IK  will  be  the  axis.  Now  fuppofe.that  the 
board,  in  Head  of  having  been  moving  along  in  the  di¬ 
rection  GH,  every  part  with  the  fame  velocity  had  been 
f winging  round  the  axis  CC'  like  a  pendulum,  from  the 
pofition  Odd  C,  and  that  it  is  flopped  by  a  flraight 
edge  meeting  it  in  the  line  LGM  parallel  to  CO  ,  in 
the  moment  that  it  has  attained  the  vertical  pofition 
CDDC  ;  all  its  motion  will  not  be  flopped  :  for, 
although  LGM  divides  the  board  equally,  there  is  more 
motion  in  the  lower  part  LDD’M  than  in  the  upper 
part  CLMC',  becaufe  every  particle  of  the  lower  part 
is  deferibing  larger  circles  and  moving  fwifter.  There¬ 
fore  when  the  line  LGM  is  flopped,  there  will  be  a. 
tendency  of  the  lower  part  to  advance,  and  the  pivots 
C  and  C  of  the  axis  will  be  prefled  backwards  on  their 
holes  ;  and  if  the  holes  were  at  that  inflant  removed,  a 
rotation  would  commence,  of  which  LM  is  the  axis. 
The  board  mufl  therefore  be  flopped  in  fome  line  IPK 
below  LGM,  and  fo  fituated,  that  the  fum  of  all  the 
momenta  on  each  fide  of  it  fnall  be  equal.  This  alone 
can  hinder  a  rotation  round  the  axis  IPK.  From  what 
has  been  already  demonflrated,  it  appears,  that  this  will 
be  prevented  if  the  edge  meets  the  board  in  aline  IPK 
paffing  through  O  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  which  is  fi¬ 
tuated  in  the  line  gGb  palling  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  perpendicular  to  the  axis  CC'.  This  line 
IOK  may  therefore  be  called  the  line  or  axis  of  per¬ 
cuffion. 

But  any  point  of  this  line  will  not  do.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  board  fhoiild  meet  the  fixed  edge  in  the  line 
g  GO  h ,  all  motion  will  be  flopped,  for  the  motions  on 
each  fide  are  equal,  and  neither  can  prevail.  But  if  it 
be  flopped  in  the  line  p  P  q,  there  is  more  motion  in  the 
part  p  q  DC'  than  in  the  part  p  q  DC  ;  and  if  the  fup- 
ports  at  C  and  G were  that  inflant  taken  away,  there 
would  commence  a  rotation  round  the  axis  p  q>.  Con- 
fequently,  if  the  body  were  not  flopped  by  an  edge, 
but  by  a  fimple  point  at  P,  this  rotation  would  take 
place.  The  motions  above  and  below  P  would  indeed 
balance  each  other,  but  the  motions  on  the  right  and 
left  fides  of  it  would  not.  Therefore  it  is  not  enough 
for  determining  the  centre  of  percuffion  that  we  have 
afeertained  its  difiance  g  O  from  the  axis  of  rotation  by 
fpr * 

the  equation  g  O  zr  — This  equation  only  gives 

us  the  line  IOK  parallel  to  CC',  but  not  the  point  of 
percuffion.  This  point  (fhppofe  it  P )  -  mufl.  be  fuch 
that  if  any  line  p  P  q  be  drawn  through*  it,  and  confi- 
dered  as  an  axis  round  which  a  rotation  may  commence, 
it Jhall  not  commence,  becaufe  the  fum  of  all  the  mo¬ 
menta  round  this  axis  on  the  right  fide  is  equal  to  the 
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fum  of  the  momenta  on  the  left.  Let  us  invefllgate  in 
what  manner  this  condition  may  be  fecured.  w— y 

Let  there  be  a  body  in  a  flate  of  rotation  round  the 
axis  D  d  (fig.  5.),  and  let  G  be  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  CGO  a  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  DC  d.  At  the  moment  under  con*- 
fideration,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  GH,  perpendicular  to  the  radiu3  vedlor  GC,  a* 
alfo  perpendicular  to  a  plane  paffing  through  the  lines* 

D  d  and  CG.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of  ofcillation,* 

Draw  the  line  n  O  parallel  to  D  d.  The  centre  of  per¬ 
cuffion  mufl  be  fomewhere  in  this  line.  For  the  point 
of  percuffion,  wherever  it  is,  mufl  be  moving,  in  the  fams 
direction  with  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  body,  that 
is,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  GH,  that  is,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  DCG.  And  its  dillance  from  the  axis 
D  d  mull  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  centre  of  ofcil¬ 
lation.  Thefe  conditions  require  it  therefore  to  be  in 
fome  point  of  n  O.  Suppofe  it  at  P.  Draw  P p  per¬ 
pendicular  to  D  d.  P  mufl  be  fo  fituated,. that  all  the 
momenta  tending  to  produce  a  rotation  round  the  line 
p  P  may  balance  each  other,  or  their  fum  total  be  no¬ 
thing. 

Now  let  A  be  any  particle  of  the  body  which  is  out 
of  the  plane  DCG,  in  which  lie  all  the  lines  CGO, 
p  P,  n  OP,  &c.  Draw  its  radius  vedlor  A  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  D  a9  and  draw  an  parallel  to  CG,  and  there¬ 
fore  perpendicular  to  D  a.  The  plane  A  a  n  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  T)an  (Euclid,  XI.  4).  Draw 
AL  perpendicular  to  A  a,  and  A  /  perpendicular  to 
a  n.  Then,  while  the  body  is  beginning  to  turn  round 
D  d9  the  incipient  motion  of  the  particle  A  is  in  the 
diredlion  AL,  perpendicular  to  its  radius  vedlor  A  a. 

This  motion  AL  may  be  confidered  as  compounded  of 
the  motion  A  /,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  DCG,  and 
the  motion  l  L  in  this  plane. .  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
A  /  only  \n  Inch  is  oppofed  by  the  external  force  flop¬ 
ping  the  body  at  P,  becaufe  A  /  alone  makes  any  part  of 
the  progreffive  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  - 
direction  GH, 

We  have  hitherto  taken  the  radii  veBores  for  the 
meafures  of  the  velocities  or  motions  of  the  particles. 
Therefore  the  quantity  of  motion  or  the  moving  force 
of  A  is  A.Atf,  and  this  is  exerted  in  the  diredlion  AL, 
and  may  be  conceived  as  exerted  on  any  point  in  this 
line,  and  therefore  on  the  point  L.  That  is,  the  point 
L  might  be  confidered  as  urged  in  this  diredlion  w  ith 
the  force  A. A  a9  or  with  the  two  forces  of  which  the 
force  A.  A  a  is  compounded.  The  force  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  AL  is  to  the  farce  in  the  direction.  A  /  as  AL  to 
A  /,  or  as  a  A  to  a  /,  becaufe  the  triangles  A  /  L  and 
a  l  A  arc  fimilar.  Therefore,,  inflead  'of  fuppofing  the 
point  L  urged  by- the  force  A.A  a,  adting  in  the  di¬ 
rection  AL,  we  may  fuppofe  it  impelled  by  the  force 
A.al9  adting  perpendicularly  to  the  line  A  /,  ,or  to  the 
plane  DCG,  and  by  jht  force  A.A  /  adting  in  this 
plane,  viz.  in  the  diredlion  L . This  lad  force  has  * 
nothing  to  do  with  the  percuffion  at  P.  Therefore  vve 
need  confider  the  point  L  as  only  impelled  by  the  force 
A.A  /.  The*  momentum  of  this  force,  or  its  power  to 
urge  the  plane  DCG  forward  in  the  diredlion  GH,  by 
turning  it  round-  D  d9  mud  be  A  .  al.  a  L.  (N. 

This  is  equal  to  A.  A  a  %  becaufe  a  / :  a  A  =  a  A  :  aL,  t 
and  A,Aa%  has  been  drown  long  ago  to  be  the.  ge¬ 
neral  4 
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Rotation,  neral  expreftion  of  the  rotatory  momentum  of  a  par- 
tide). 

Draw  L  m  perpendicular  to  P p.  If  we  confider 
?  p  as  an  axis  about  which  a  motion  of  rotation  may 
be  pioduced,  it  is  plain  that  the  momentum  of  the 
point  L  to  produce  fuch  a  rotation  will  be  A.a/.Lw. 
In  like  manner,  its  momentum  for  producing  a  rotation 
round  n?  would  be  A.a  l,L,n.  In  general,  its  mo¬ 
mentum  for  producing  rotation  round  any  axis  is  equal 
to  the  produ&of  the  perpendicular  force  at  L  (that  is, 
A . a  l)  and  the  diftance  of  L,  from  this  axis. 

In  order  therefore  that  P  may  be  the  centre  of  per- 
cuftlon,  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  A.c/.Lw  mull  be 
equal  to  nothing ;  that  is,  the  fum  of  the  forces 
A.a  Liu  in  on  one  fide  of  this  axis  P p  mull  be  ba¬ 
lanced  by  the  fum  of  forces  A! .a  /'. L '  m'  on  the  other 
fide.  To  exprefs  this  in  the  ufual  manner/ we  mull 
have  f  A.a  l.n?  o.  But  nP=nO-OP.  There¬ 
fore  f  A  .a  l.n  O  — f  A.a  /.OP  ^  o,  and  f  A.a  l.n  O  ^ 
fA  .a  /.OP.  But  OP  is  the  fame  wherever  the  par- 
tide  A  is  fituated  ;  and  becaufe  G  is  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity,  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  A.a  l  isra.GC,  m  be¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  body  ;  that  is, 
/A.al=  tn.GC,  and  f  A  .  a  /.  OP  =  m.  GC.OP,  zn 
/A.al.nO.  Hence  we  derive  the  final  equation 
fA.al.nO  * 

OP  =  - rT4— . 

Therefore  the  centre  of  percuffion  P  of  a  body  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  axis  D  d  is  determined  by  thefe  condi¬ 
tions  :  1  ft.  It  is  in  the  plane  DCG  pafting  through  the 
axis  and  the  centre  of  gravity ;  2d,  It  is  in  a  line  n  O 
pafting  through  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  and  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  therefore  its  diftance  P p  from  the  axis  of 
fA- A  a 2 
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rotation  is  • 


rc.CG 


• ;  and,  3d,  Its  diftance  OP  from  the 


centre  of  ofcillation  is 


/ A.al.nO 
n.  CG.  * 
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How  both 

centres  co¬ 
incide. 


In  order  therefore  that  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and 
perenfiion  may  coincide,  or  be  one  and  the  fame,  OP 
muft  vanifti,  or  SA .a  l.n  O  muft  be  equal  to  nothing, 
that  is,  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  A.a  l.n  O  on  one 
fide  of  the  lihe  CO  muft  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the 
quantities  A’ .a!  Kvl  O  on  the  other  fide. 

55  Let  D  d*  A  be  a  plane  pafting  through  the  axis  D  d 
perpendicular  to  that  other  plane  DCG  through  it,  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  fituated,  and  let  C^  y  x 
be  a  third  plane  pafting  through  the  centre  of  gravfty 
perpendicular  to  both  the  planes  Dr/<TA  and  DCG. 
Draw  / r  and  a  «  perpendicular  to  a  L,  and  r  «  perpen- 
pendicular  to  c  r,  and  then  draw  A  A  «  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  a  *  and  r  «.  It  is  evident  that  A  «  and  A  «• 
are  refpe&ively  equal  to  a  l  and  /  r,  or  to  a  /  and  ti  0  ; 
fo  that  the  two  faClors  or  conftituents  of  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  a  particle  A. round  the  centre  of  perciiflion  are 
the  diftances  of  the  particle  from  the  planes  D^A  and 

*  x.  c  g  y,  both  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  that  plane 
through  the  axis  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed. 

We  may  fee,  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the 
centres  of  ofcillation  and  percufiion  do  not  neceflarily 
coincide,  and  the  circumftance  which  i3  neceflary  for 
their  coincidence,  viz.  that  f  A.A«.Aais  equal  to  O. 

56  It  is  of  importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

Fm^er  There  occurs  here  another  obfervation  of  great  im- 
tions  of  im-  portance.  Since  every  force  i$  balanced  by  an  equal 
portance* 
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force  aCling  in  the  oppofttc  direction,  and  fince  all  mo-  Rotation; 
tion  progreflLe  and  rotatory  is  flopped  by  aa  external 
force  applied  at  P  in  the  direction  q?,  it  follows  that, 
if  the  body  were  at  reft,  and  the  fame  force  be  applied 
there,  it  will  fet  the  body  in  rotation  round  the  axis 
D d9  in  the  opposite  diieCtion,  with  the  fame  angular 
velocity,  and  without  any  prefture  on  the  pivots  D  and 
d.  For  whatever  motion  of  the  particle  A,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  AL,  was  flopped  by  a  part  of  the  external 
force  applied  at  P,  the  fame  motion  wall  be  produced 
by  it  in  the  quiefeent  particle  A  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion  LA.  And  as  the  pivots  D  and  d  had  no  motion 
in  the  cafe  of  the  body  turning  round  them,  they  will 
acquire  no  motion,  or  will  have  no  tendency  to  motion, 
or  no  preflure  will  be  exerted  on  them,  in  the  lafl  cafe. 

Therefore  when  an  external  force  is  applied  at  P  in  a 
dire&ion  perpendicular  to  the  line  ?p,  the  line  D  d 
will  become  a  momentary  fpontaneous  axis  of  conver- 
fion,  and  the  incipient  motion*  of  the  body  will  per¬ 
fectly  refemble  the  rotation  of  the  fame  body  round  a 
fixed  axis  T)d. 

There  is  another  fet  of  forces  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  taken  no  notice,  viz.  that  part  of  each  force  AL 
which  is  direCled  along  the  plane  DCG,  and  is  re- 
prefented  by  /L  when  the  whole  force  is  reprefented 
by  AL,  or  by  A/  when  the  whole  force  is  reprefent¬ 
ed  by  A  a.  Thefe  forces  being  ail  in  the  plane  DCG, 
and  in  the  direClion  CG  or  GC,  can  have  no  effeCl  on 
the  rotation  round  any  axis  in  that  plane.  But  they 
tend,  feparately,  to  produce  rotation  round  any  axis 
pafting  through  this  plane  perpendicularly.  And  the 
momentum  of  A  to  produce  a  rotation  round  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  this  plane,  in  O  for  inllance,  muft  evi¬ 
dently  be  A.  A  l.n  O,  and  round  P  it  muft  he  A.  A  l.n? , 

See.  We  fhall  have  occafion  to  confider  thefe  afterwards. 

It  is  ufual  in  courfes  of  experimental  philofophy  to  Of  balls  and 
illuftrate  the  motions  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes  an^^i^gCrS 
curved  furfaces  by  experiments  with  balls  rolling  down^)wn 
thefe  furfaces.  But  the  motions  of  fuch  rolling  balls  dined 
aie  by  no  means  juft  reprefentations  of  the  motions 
they  reprefent.  The  ball  not  only  goes  dowm  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  by  the  aClion  of  gravity,  but  it  alfo  turns 
round  an  axis.  Force  is  neceflary  for  producing  this 
rotation ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  fource  but  the  weight 
of  the  ball,  part  of  this  weight  is  expended  on  the 
rotation,  and  the  remainder  only  accelerates  it  down 
the  plane.  The  point  of  the  ball  which  rells  on  the 
plane  is  hindered  from  Aiding  dowm  by  friClion  ;  and 
therefore  the  ball  tumbles,  as  it  were,  over  this  point 
of  contaCl,  and  is  inftantly  catched  by  another  point 
of  contaCl,  over  which  it  tumbles  in  the  fame  manner. 

A  cylinder  rolls  down  in  the  very  fame  way;  and  its  mo¬ 
tion  is  nearly  the  fame  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been  lap¬ 
ped  round  it,  and  one  end  of  it  made  fall  at  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane.  The  cylinder  rolls  down  by  un¬ 
winding  this  thread.  59 

The  mechanifm  of  all  fuch  motions  (and  fome  of  M>chan;fm 
them  are  important)  may  be  underftood  by  confidering<)f  && 
them  as  follows :  Let  a  body  of  any  ftiape  be  conneCl-motlon3* 
ed  with  a  cylinder  FCB  (fig.  6.)  whofe  axis  pafles 
through  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  Sup- 
pofe  that  body  fufpended  from  a  fixed  point  A  by  a 
thread  wround  round  the  cylinder.  1  his  body  will  de- 
feend  by  the  aClion  of  gravity,  and  it  wdll  alfo  turn 
round,  unwinding  the  thread.  Draw  the  horizontal 

line; 
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Rotation.  Hoc  GGC.  It  will  pafs  through  the  point  of  conta 
w— -v—  of  the  thread  and  cylinder,  and  C  is  the  point  round 
which  it  begins  to  turn  in  defeending.  Let  O  be  its 
centre  of  ofcillation  correfponding  to  the  momentary 
centre  of  rotation  C.  It  will  begin  to  aefeend  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  all  its  matter  were  cohered  in  O: 
for  it  may  be  conlidered,  in  tins  inftant,  as  a  pendu¬ 
lum  fufpended  at  C.  But  in  this  cafe  O  will  defeend 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  body  were  falling  freely. 
Therefore  the  velocity  of  G  (that  is,  the  velocity  of  de- 
feent)  will  be  to  the  velocity  with  which  a  heavy  body 
would  fall  as  CG  to  CO.  Now  fince  the  points  C,  G5 
O,  are  always  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  radius  CG  is 
1  given  ;  as  alfo  CO  (n°4'S.)  the  velocity  of  a  body  fall¬ 
ing  freely,  and  of  the  body  unwinding  from  this  thread, 
will  always  be  in  the  fame  proportion  of  CO  to  CG, 
and  fo  will  the  fpaces  deferibed  in  any  given  time.  And 
thus  we  can  compare  their  motions  in  every  cafe  when 
we  know  the  place  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation. 

Go  Cor.  i.  The  weight  of  the  defeending  body  will  be 
to  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  as  CO  to  GO  :  for  the 
tenfion  of  the  thread  is  the  difference  between  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  rolling  body  and  that  of  the  body  fall¬ 
ing  freely. 

Obferve,  that  this  proportion  between  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  will  be  always 
the  fame  :  for  it  has  been  demonftrated  already,  n°  42. 
that  if  C  be  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe 
centre  is  G,  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of  another 
circle  round  the  fame  centre,  and  therefore  the  ratio 
of  CG  to  CO  is  conftant. 

Cor .  2.  If  a  circular  body  FCB  roll  down  an  in¬ 
clined  plane  by  unfolding  a  thread,  or  by  friftion  which 
prevents  all  Aiding,  the  fpace  deferibed  wall  be  tb  that 
which  the  body  would  deferibe  freely  as  CG  to  CO  : 
for  the  tendency  down  the  inclined  plane  is  a  deter¬ 
mined  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
motion  of  rotation  in  thefe  cafes,  both  progrelfive  and 
fo  whirling,  is  uniformly  accelerated. 

Cafe  of  pen-  Something  of  the  fame  kind  obtains  in  common 
■cluious  bo-  pendulous  bodies.  A  ball  hung  by  a  thread  not  only 
^:€S-  ofcillates,  but  alfo  makes  part  of  a  rotation  ;  and  for 
this  reafon  its  ofcillations  differ  from  thofe  of  a  heavy- 
point  hanging  by  the  fame  thread,  and  the  centre  of 
ofcillation \*s  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  ball.  A 
ball  hung  by  a  thread,  and  ofcillating  between  cycloidal 
cheeks,  does  not  ofcillate  like  a  body  in  a  cycloid,  be- 
caufe  its  centre  of  ofcillation  is  continually  Shifting 
its  place.  Huyghens  avoided  this  by  fufpending  his 
pendulous  body  from  two  points,  fo  that  it  did  not 
change  its  attitude  during  its  ofcillation.  If  our  fpring- 
carriages  were  hung  in  this  manner,  having  the  four 
lower  ftaples  to  which  the  ftraps  are  Axed  as  far  afun- 
der  as  the  four  upper  ftaples  at  the  ends  of  the  fprings, 
the  body  of  the  carriage  would  perform  its  ofcillations 
without  kicking  up  and  down  in  the  difagreeable  man¬ 
ner  they  now  do,  by  which  we  are  frequently  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  ftriking  the  glaffes  with  our  heads.  The  fwirrgs 
would  indeed  be  greater,  but  incomparably  eafier;  and 
we  could  hold  things  almoft  as  fteadily  in  our  hand 
as  if  the  carriage  were  not  fwinging  at  all. 

This  will  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  rotation  round 
^ixed  axes,  as  the  foundation  for  a  theory  of  machines 
a&ually  performing  work.  The  limits  of  our  under- 
Vol.  XVI.  Pan  II. 
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C  taking  will  not  allow  us  to  do  any  more  than  juft  point  Rotation, 
out  the  method  of  applying  it.  v 

Let  there  be  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kind,  i.  e.  jviet^od  of 
compofed  of  levers  or  wheels,  and  let  its  conftniftion  Le  applying- 
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fnch,  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  to  which  the  power  this  theory 
is  applied  (which  we  ftiall  call  the  impelled  point)  is  to0*  rotation 
the  velocity  of  the  working  point  in  the  ratio  of  m  totoIra^lcc' 
n.  It  is  well  known  that  the  energy  of  this  machine 
will  be  the  fame  with  that  of  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  of 
which  the  radii  are  m  and  n . 

Let  p  exprefs  the  actual  preffure  exerted  on  the  im¬ 
pelled  point  by  the  moving  power,  and  let  r  be  the 
actual  preffure  or  refiftance  exerted  on  the  working 
point  by  the  work  to  be  performed.  Let  .v  be  the 
inertia  of  the  power,  or  the  quantity  of  dead  matter 
which  muft  move  with  the  velocity  of  the  impelled 
point  in  order  that  the  moving  power  may  aft.  Thu? 
the  moving  power  may  be  the  weight  of  a  bucket  of 
water  in  a  water-wheel ;  then  x  is  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  this  bucket  of  water.  Let  y  in  like  manner  be 
the  inertia  of  the  work,  or  matter  which  muft  be  mo¬ 
ved  with  the  velocity  of  the  working-point,  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  performed.  Thus  y  may  be  a 
quantity  of  water  which  muft  be  continually  pufhed 
along  a  pipe.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  weight 
of  the  water,  though  it  is  proportional  to  it,  and  may 
be  meafured  by  it.  % 

Let  /be  a  preffure  giving  the  fame  refiftance  when, 
applied  at  the  working-point  with  the  friftion  of  the 
machine,  and  let  an1  be  the  momentum  of  the  machine’s 
inertia,  viz.  the  fame  as  if  a  proper  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  a  were  attached  to  the  working-point,  or  to  any 
point  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis. 

This  ftate  of  things  may  be  reprefented  by  the 
wheel  and  axle  PQS  (fig.  7.)  where  *  and  y  and  a  are 
reprefented  by  weights  afting  by  lines.  P  is  the  im¬ 
pelled  point,  and  R  the  working-point ;  CP  is  m  and 
CR  is  n.  The  moving  force  is  reprefented  by  PA, 
the  refiftance  by  RB,  and  the  friftion  by  BF. 

It  is  evident  that  the  momentum  of  the  inertia  of 
x,  y,  and  a  are  the  fame  as  if  they  were  for  a  moment 
attached  to  the  points  P  -and  R. 

Hence  we  derive  the  following  expreffions, 

...  Pm — r-vfn 

The  angular  velocity  =‘  - ~ 


1. 


xmz  -f-y  ft-  an% 

pmn — r-f-/tt2 

Velocity  of  the  working-point  = 
pmnr — 

Work  performed  = - = — -  For  the 
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work  is  proportional  to  the  produft  of  the  refiftance 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  overcome. 

We  ftiall  give  a  very  Ample  example  of  the  utility 
of  thefe  formulae.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  water  is  to  be 
raifed  in  a  bucket  by  the  defeent  of  a  weight,  and  that 
the  machine  is  a  fimple  pulley.  Such  a  machine  is  de¬ 
feribed  by  Defaguliers  *,  who  fays  he  found  it  prefe-  *  Expcr* 
rable  to  all  other  machines.  The  bucket  dipped  itfelf.?^  v°k 
in  the  ciftern.  A  chain  from  it  went  over  a  pulley,11  P 
and  at  its  extremity  was  a  ftage  on  which  a  man  could 
ftep  from  the  head  of  a  ftaif  His  preponderance 
brought  down  the  ftage  and  raifed  the  bucket,  which 
difeharged  its  water  into,  another  ciftern.  The  man  quit¬ 
ted  the  ftage,  and  walked  up  flairs,  and  there  he  found 
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Rotation,  ft  ready  to  receive  him,  becaufe  the 
made  heavier  than  the  empty  ftage. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  water  in  the  backet,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  although  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be 
the  quickeft  pofiible,  there  will  be  no  work  performed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loaded  llage  and  the  full 
bucket  are  of  equal  weight,  which  is  the  ufual  ftate- 
ment  of  fuch  a  machine  in  elementary  treatifes  of  me¬ 
chanics,  the  machine  will  Hand  Hill,  and  no  work  will  be 
performed.  In  every  intermediate  ftate  of  things  the 
machine  will  move,  and  work  will  be  performed.  There¬ 
fore  the  different  values  of  the  work  performed  mull  be  a 
feries  of  quantities  which  increafe  from  nothing  to  a 
certain  magnitude,  and  then  diminifh  to  nothing  again. 
The  maxim  which  is  ufually  received  as  a  fundamental 
propolition  in  mechanics,  viz.  that  what  is  gained  in 
force  by  the  intervention  of  a  machine  is  loft  in  time, 
is  therefore  falfe.  There  muft  be  a  particular  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and  working- 
points,  which  will  give  the  greateft  performance  when 
the  power  and  refiftance  are  given  ;  and  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  the  power  and  refiftance  which  will 
have  the  fame  effect  when  the  ftru&ure  of  the  machine 
has  previoufly  fixed  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and 
working  points. 

This  proportion  will  be  found  by  treating  the  for¬ 
mula  which  expreffes  the  work  as  a  fluxionary  quan¬ 
tity,  and  finding  its  maximum.  Thus,  when  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  power  and  refiftance  is  given,  and  we  wifh 
to  know  what  muft  be  the  proportion  of  the  velocities 
m  and  n,  that  we  may  conftrudt  the  machine  accord¬ 
ingly,  we  have  only  to  confider  n  as  the  variable  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  third  formula.  This  gives  us 

^  xlX  r~h f 2  a~\~y  | — xr+f- 
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This  is  a  fundamental  propofition  in  the  theory  of 
working  machines  :  but  the  application  requires  much 
attention.  Some  natural  powers  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  inertia  worth  minding;  in  which  cafe  .v  may  be 
omitted.  Some  works,  in  like  manner,  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  inertia  ;  and  this  is  a  very  general  cafe. 
In  many  cafes  the  work  exerts  no  contrary  ftrain  oil 
the  machine  at  reft,  and  r  is  nothing.  In  mod  in- 
ftances  the  intenfity  of  the  power  varies  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  impelled  point,  and  is  dimini flied  when  this 
increafes;  the  refiftance  or  a&ual  preffure  at  the  work- 
ing-poipt  frequently  increafes  with  the  velocity  of  the 
working-point.  All  thefe  circumftances  muft  be  at¬ 
tended  to ;  but  ftill  they  only  modify  the  general  pro¬ 
pofition.  Thefe  are  matters  which  do  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  prefent  article.  We  only  took  this 
opportunity  of  flowing  how  imperfect  is  the  theory  of 
machines  in  equilibrio  for  giving  us  any  knowledge  of 
their  performance  or  juft  principles  of  their  conftruc- 
tion. 

One  thing,  however,  muft  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  this  theory.  The  forces  which  are  applied  to  the 
body  moveable  round  an  axis  are  confidered  in  the 
impulfions,  theory  as  preffures  actually  exerted  on  the  impelled 
points  of  the  body  or  machine,  as  when  a  weight  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  a  lever  or  wheel  and  axle,  and,  by  defending 
uniformly,  a&s  with  its  whole  weight  In  this  cafe  the 
weight  multiplied  by  its  diftance  from  the  axis  will  al¬ 
ways  exprefs  its  momentum,  and  the  rotation  will  (c<z. 
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empty  bucket  is  tens  paribus)  be  proportional  to  this  produft.  But  in  Rotation. 

many  important  cafes  our  machines  are  aftuated  by  ex- 
ternal  impulfions.  A  body-  in  motion  ftrikes  on  the 
impelled  point  of  the  machine,  and  caufes  it  to  turn 
round  its  axis.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  confider  the 
quantity  of  motion  of  this  impelling  body  as  the  mea¬ 
fure  of  our  moving  force.  Suppofing  n  to  be  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  and  V  its  velocity,  n  V  appears  a  very 
proper  meafure  of  its  intenfity.  And  if  it  be  applied 
at  the  diftance  CP  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  «V*CP 
(hould  exprefs  its  energy,  momentum,  or  power  to  turn 
the  machine  round  C  ;  and  we  fhould  exprefs  the  an- 
7ZV*CP  r 

gular  velocity  by  y  Accordingly,  this  is  the 

manner  in  'which  calculations  are  ufually  made  for  the 
conftru&ion  and  performance  of  the  machine,  as  may 
be  feen  in  almoft  every  treatife  of  mechanics.  y0 

Bat  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  as  we  fhall  fliow Shown  to 
by  a  very  Ample  inftance.  It  fhould  refult  from  thefe  be  erronc- 
principles  that  the  angular  velocity  will  be  proportional ncoUSU 
to  CP.  Let  us  fuppofe  our  moving  power  to  be  a 
ftream  of  water  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  fe- 
cond,  and  that  every  fecond  there  paffes  100  pounds  of 
water.  We  fhould  then  call  our  moving  force  rcoo. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  arm  of  the  float- 
board,  on  which  it  ftrikes  to  be  infinitely  long,  the  im- 
peiled  point  can  never  move  fafter  than  10  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond,  and  this  will  make  the  angular  velocity  infinitely 
fmall,  inftead  of  being  the  greateft  of  all.  The  rota¬ 
tion  will  therefore  certainly  be  greater  if  CP  be  fhort- 
er.  We  need  not  examine  the  cafe  more  minutely.  -r 

We  muft  therefore  carefully  diftinguifh  between  the  Diftmtfioa 
quantity  of  motion  of  the  impelling  body  and  its  mo-tobemade 
ving  power,  as  it  is  modified  by  its  manner  of  a&ing.  b.?tWcen 
The  moving  power  is  the  prejfure  a  dually  exerted  on  the  IfZ  Tf "mo- 
impelled  point  of  the  machine.  Now  the  universal  fa&  of  t.on  and 
the  equality  of  a&ion  and  rea&ion  in  the  collifion  ofmovin& 
bodies  affures  us,  that  their  mutual  preffure  in  their  col- po™er  °/ 
lifion  is  meafured  by  the  change  of  motion  which  each^g^J 
fuftains  :  for  this  change  of  motion  is  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  and  meafure  of  the  preffure  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  its  caufe. .  A  way  therefore  of  afeertaining  what  is 
the  real  moving  force  on  a  machine  a&uated  by  the  im- 
pulfion  of  a  moving  body,  is  to  difeover  what  quantity 
of  motion  is  loft  by  the  body  or  gained  by  the  machine; 
for  thefe  are  equal.  Having  difeovered  this,  we  may 
proceed  according  to  the  propofitions  of  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion. 

Therefore  let  AEF  (fig.  8.)  reprefent  a  body  move- 
able  round  an  axis  palling  through  C,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure.  Let  this  body  be  ftruck  in 
the  point  A  by  a  body  moving  in  the  direction  FA,  and 
let  BAD  be  a  tangent  to  the  two  bodies  in  the  point 
of  collifion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mutual  a&ions 
of  two  folid  bodies  are  always  exerted  in  a  dire&ion 
perpendicular  to  the  touching  furfaces.  Therefore  the 
mutual  preffure  of  the  two  bodies  is  in  the  dire&ion 
AP  perpendicular  to  AD*  Therefore  let  the  motion 
of  the  impelling  body  be  refolved  into  the  dire&ions 
AP  and  AD.  The  force  AD  has  no  (hare  in  the 
preffure.  Therefore  let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  .im¬ 
pelling  body  eftimated  in  the  dire&ion  AP,  and  let  n 
be  its  quantity  of  matter.  Its  quantity  of  motion  in 
the  dire&ion  AP  will  be  n  V.  *  , 

Did  AP  pafs  through  C,  it  is  evident  that  the  only 

effect 
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Rotation.  effe&  would  be  to  prefs  the  axis  on  its  fupports. 

- AP,  the  direction  of  the  preffure,  being  inclined  to 

AC,  the  point  A  is  forced  afide,  and  in  fome  fmall 
moment  of  time  defcribes  the  little  arch  A  a  round  the 
centre  C.  The  point  P  will  therefore  defcribe  a  fmall 
arch  P p9  fubtending  an  angle  PC/>=ACtf.  Draw 
a  o  perpendicular  to  AP,  and  a  d perpendicular  to  AD. 
The  triangles  dAo9  ACP  are  fimilar,  and  A  a  ;  Ao  = 
AC  :  CP.  But  the  angles  AC  a9  PC  p  being  equal, 
the  arches  are  as  their  radii,  and  A  a  :  P/  =  AC  :  CP, 
=  A  a  :  A  o  ;  therefore  vpzzAo. 
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But  free  body  without  fome  rotation.  A  Hone  thrown  from  Rotation*, 
the  hand,  a  ball  from  a  cannon,  the  planets  themfelves, 
are  obferved  not  only  to  advance,  but  alfo  to  whirl 
round.  The  famous  problem  of  the  precefiion  of  the 
equinoxes  depends  for  its  folution  on  this  dodtrine ;  and 
the  theory  of  the  working  of  fhips  has  the  fame  foun¬ 
dation.  We  can  only  touch  on  the  leading  propor¬ 
tions. 

We  need  not  begin  by  demonft  rating,  that  when  the  76 
dire&ion  of  the  external  force  paffes  through  the  centre 
of  the  body,  the  body  will  advance  without  any  rota- 


Now'fmce'm  confequence  of  the  Impulfe,  A  defcribes  tion.  This  we  confider  as  familiarly  known  to  every 
7  p  .  ■  _ _ ..  a  „  rsprfnn  verfant  in  merharncs  ;  nor  is  it  npreltarv  to  de- 
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A  a  in  the  moment  of  time,  it  is  plain  that  A  0  is  the 
fpace  through  which  the  impelling  body  continues  to 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the .  preffure  ;  and  if  V  be 
taken  equal  to  the  fpace  which  it  deferred  in  an  equal 
moment  before  the  ftroke,  v  will  exprefs  the  remaining 
velocity,  and  V — v  is  the  velocity  loft,  and  n(V — 7;)  is 
the  quantity  of  motion  loft  by  the  impelling  body,  and 
is  the  true  meafure  of  the  preffure  exerted.  This  gives 
us  the  whole  circumftances  of  the  rotatory  motion.  The 

"angular  velocity  will  be  ” — 9  an^  ve^oc^y 
of  the  point  A  will  be  ”(V— CFOA  Call  ^  ve_ 
locity  u.  The  fimilarity  of  triangles  gives  us  CA  : 
CP= A  a  (or  a)  :  A  o  (or  v)  and  a  =  There¬ 
fore  n(V— ,u)CP;CA.  prom  th;s  we  deduce 

CP  Jpr- 

v  rP1 

—  _ n' '  _ ,  and  thus  we  have  obtained  the  va- 

fpr'+n.C?' 

lue  of  v  in  known  quantities  ;  for  n  was  given,  or  fup- 
pofed  known  ;  fo  alfo  was  V  :  and  fince  the  dire&ion 
TA  was  given,  its  diftance  CP  from  the  axis  is  given  ; 
and  the  form  of  the  body  being  known,  we  can  find  the 
value  of  fp  r2.  Now  we  have  feen  that  v  is  alfo  the 
velocity  of  the  point  P  ;  therefore  we  know  the  abfo- 
lute  velocity  of  a  given  point  of  the  body  or  machine, 
and  confequently  the  whole  rotatory  motion. 

We  have  the  angular  velocity  =  .  :  we 

fp  r  +  «.CP 

fhall  find  this  a  maximum  when  f  p  77.CP1 ;  and  in 


this  cafe  CP 


=yr- 


and  vzziV.  So  that  the 
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greateft  velocity  of  rotation  will  be  produced  when  the 
linking  body  lofes  \  of  its  velocity. 

What  we  have  now  delivered  is  fufficient  for  explain- 
theTapjfti-  ing  a^  t^ie  motaons  bodies  turning  round  fixed  axes  ; 
cation  of  and  we  prefume  it  to  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  that 
that  theory  wc  have  given  the  inveftigation  of  the  centres  of  gyra- 
rCC°!T^  tion,  °^c^at^on»  an^  percufiion.  The  curious  reader 
mended.  t|ie  application  of  thefe  theorems  to  the  theory 

of  machines  in  two  very  valuable  differtations  by  Mr  Eu¬ 
ler  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  vols  viii. 
and  x.  and  occafionally  by  other  authors  who  have  trea¬ 
ted  mechanics  in  a  fcientific  and  ufeful  manner,  going 
beyond  the  fchool-boy  elements  of  equilibrium. 

There  remains  a  very  important  cafe  of  the  rotation 
of  bodies,  without  which  the  knowledge  of  the  motion 
free  bodies*  Qf  f0lid  bodies  is  incomplete;  namely,  the  rotation  of 
free  bodies,  that  is,  of  bodies  unconnected  with  any  fix¬ 
ed  points.  We  hardly  fee  an  inftance  of  motion  of  a 
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perfon  verfant  in  mechanics  ;  nor  is  it  neceffary  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  when  the  direction  of  the  moving  force 
does  not  pafs  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  this  centre 
will  ftill  advance  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
moving  force,  and  with  the  fame  velocity  as  if  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  moving  force  had  paffed  through  it.  This  is 
the  immediate  confequence  of  the  equality  of  adtion  and 
readtion  obferved  in  all  the  mechanical  phenomena  of 
the  univerfe. 

But  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  demonftrate,  that  when 
the  diredtion  of  the1  moving  force  does  not  pafs  thro’  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  body  will  not  only  advance  in  the 
diredtion  of  the  moving  force,  but  will  alfo  turn  round 
an  axis,  and  we  muft  determine  the  pofition  of  this  axis, 
and  the  relation  fubfifting  between  the  progrefiive  and 
rotatory  motions. 

The  celebrated  John  Bernoulli  was  the  firft  who  con- 
fidered  this  fubjedt  ;  and,  in  his  Dtfquifitiones  Mechanico - 
dynamic <z9  he  has  demonftrated  feveral  propofitions  con¬ 
cerning  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  and  the  mo¬ 
tions  ariiing  from  eccentric  external  forces  :  and  al¬ 
though  he  affumed  for  the  leading  principle  a  propofi- 
tion  which  is  true  only  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  he 
has  determined  the  rotation  of  fpherical  bodies  with 
great  accuracy. 

This  combination  of  motions  will  be  palpable  in  fome 
iimple  cafes,  fuch  as  the  following  :  Let  two  equal  bo¬ 
dies  A  and  B  (fig.  9.)  be  connedted  by  an  inflexible 
rod  (of  which  we  may  negledt  the  inertia  for  the  pre- 
fent).  Let  G  be  the  middle  point,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Let  an  external  force  adt  on  the 
point  P  in  the  diredtion  FP  perpendicular  to  AB,  and 
let  AP  be  double  of  PB.  Alfo  let  the  force  be  fuch, 
that  it  would  have  caufed  the  fyftem  to  have  moved 
from  the  fituation  AB  to  the  fituation  a  b9  in  an  inde¬ 
finitely  fmall  moment  of  time,  had  it  adted  immediately 
oyi  the  centre  G.  G  would  in  this  cafe  have  deferibed 
Gg,  A  would  have  deferibed  A a9  and  B  would  have 
deferibed  B  b9  and  a  b  would  have  been  parallel  to  AB  : 
for  the  force  impreffed  on  A  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  force  impreffed  on  B  ;  but  becaufe  the  force  adts 
on  P,  the  force  impreffed  on  A  is  but  one  half  of  that 
impreffed  on  B  by  the  property  of  the  lever :  there¬ 
fore  the  initial  motion  or  acceleration  of  A  will  be  on¬ 
ly  half  of  the  initial  motion  of  B  ;  yet  the  centre  G 
muft  ftill  be  at  g.  We  fhall  therefore  afeertain  the  ini¬ 
tial  motion  of  the  fyftem,  by  drawing  through  g  a  line 
ctg  fi9  fo  that  A  *  fhall  be  4-  of  B  £.  This  we  fhall  do 
by  making  AC  =  AB,  and  drawing  C  Kgfl.  Then  «  0 
will  be  the  pofition  of  the  fyftem  at  the  end  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  time.  Thus  we  fee  that  the  body  muft  have 
a  motion  of  rotation  combined  with  its  progrefiive  mo¬ 
tion. 

i  T  z 
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^ Rotation.^  ^  And  we  deduce  immediately  from  the  premifes  that 
*  tnis  rotation  is  performed  round  an  axis  palling  through 
How  mo-  tiie  centre  of  gravity  G  :  .for  fince  the  centre  defcribes 
t  on  is  per-  a  ftraight  line,  it  is  never  either  above  or  below  the 
formed  in  axis  cf  rotation,  and  is  therefore  always  in  it.  This  is 
c  Cu  a  fundamental  theorem,  and  our  fubfequent  inveftiga- 
tion  is  by  this  means  greatly  Amplified,  being  thus  re¬ 
duced  to  two  problems  ;  i.  To  determine  in  what  di- 
redion  the  axis  pafles  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
2.  lo  determine  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation, 
or  how  far  the  centre  mull  advance*  while  the  body 
makes  one  turn  round  the  axis.  This  ellablilhes  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  progrefiive  and  rotatory  motions.  It 
will  contribute  to  our  better  conception  of  both  tliefe 
problems  to  fee  the  refult  in  the  prefent  Ample  cafe. 

79  It  is  evident,  in  the  frit  place,  that  the  impreflions 
made  on  A  and  B  are  in  lines  A  a,  B  b  parallel  to  FP 
and  Gg  ;  and  therefore  the  motions  of  the  points  A, 
G,  and  B,  are  made  in  one  plane,  viz.  the  plane  FPG. 
t  he  axis  of  rotation  therefore  mult  be  a  line  drawn 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  this  plane.  If  we  give  it 
any  other  politioo,  one  of  the  points  A,  B,  or  both  of 
them,  mu  ft  quit  this  plane. 

In  the  next  place,  in  ba  produced  take£c:=BC. 
Then  flip  poling  AC  to  be  a  rigid  line  conneded  with 
the  fyftem,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  had  been  no  rota- 
ticn,  the  line  BC  would  have  kept  parallel  to  its  iirft  po- 
iition,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  moment  of  time  C 
would  have  been  at  c .  The  point  C  therefore  has  had, 
by  the  rotation,  a  backward  motion  c  C,  relative  to  the 
centre  G  or  g,  and  this  motion  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
live  motion  G^  of  the  centre;  therefore  if  we  make 
G  y  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius 
is  CG,  the  body  will  make  one  rotation  round  the 
centre  of  gravity,  while  this  centre  moves  along  G  y ; 
and  thus  the  relation  is  eftablifhed  between  the  two 
motions. 

But  farther,  the  point  C  has,  in  fad,  not  moved  out 
of  its  place.  T  he  incipient  motion  has  therefore  been 
fuch,  that  C  has  become  a  ipontaneous  centre  of  con- 
veifion.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  mult  always  be  the 
cafe,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  rigid  body  or 
fyftem  of  pai  tides  conneded  by  inflexible  and  inexten- 
fible  lines.  Since  the  fyftem  both  advances  and  turns 
round  an  axis  palling  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  there 
muft  be  fome  point  in  the  fyftem,  or  which  may  eb 
conceived  as  conneded  with  it  by  an  inflexible  line,  which 
moves  backward,  by  the  rotation,  as  fhft  as  the  centre 
advances  forward.  A  line  drawn  through  this  point  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis  rmift  in  this  inftant  be  at  reft,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion.  And,  in 
this  inftant,  the  combined  motions  of  rotation  round  an 
axis  paffing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  progreffion,  are  equivalent  to,  and  adually  con- 
ftitute,  an  incipient  Ample  motion  of  rotation  round  an¬ 
other  axis  parallel  to  the  former,  whofe  pofition  may 
be  ascertained.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  eftablifh  this  pro¬ 
portion  and  its  converfe  on  clearer  evidence. 

2l  Therefore  let  G  (fig.  io.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
*  of  particles  of  matter,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe  a 

folid  body'  to  be.  Let  this  fyftem  beTuppofed  to  turn 
round  the  axis  G^,  while  the  axis  itfelf  is  movina  for¬ 
ward  in  the  diredion  and  with  the  velocity-  GI.  Let  the 
rotation  be  fuch.  that  a  particle  A  has  the  diredion  and 
velocity  A  h .  Let  us  firft  fuppofe  the  progrefiive  mo. 
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tion  GI  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G g.  Jt  will  Ra 
therefore  be  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  circles  deferi bed 
round  the  axis  by  the  different  particles.  Let  C  Gg  be 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  G  I  It  will  cut  the  plane  of 
the  circle  deferibed  by  A  in  a  ftraight  line  eg,  and  g 
will  be  the  centre  round  which  A  is  turning.  Therefore 
A^  will  be  the  radius  vedor  of  A,  and  A  h  is  perpen. 
dicular  to  A^.  Let  A  d  be  perpendicular  to  eg,  and 
in  A  (i  take  A  e  equal  to  G  I  or  g  It  is  evident, 
that  the  abfolute  motion*  of  A  is  compounded  of  the 
motions  A  e  and  A  h,  and  is  the  diagonal  A /  of  the 
parallelogram  A  efh.  In  the  line  g'c,  which  is  per. 
pendicular  to  G  g,  take  ge  to  g  A,  as  A  e  to  Ah, 
and  chaw  c  C  parallel  to  g  G,  and  produce  h  A  till  it 
cut  eg  in  We  lay  that  C  c  is  in  this  momeut  a  fpon¬ 
taneous  axis  of  converfion  ;  for,  becaufe  A  n  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  A^  and  A  d  to  C^,  the  angle  eg  A  is  equal 
to  d  A  n,  or  fh  A.  Therefore,  fince  eg  :  ^  A  —/ h 
:  h  A,  the  triangles  eg  A  and  fh  A  are  fimilar,  and  the 
anoje  g  Ac  is  equal  to  h  A/.  Take  away  the  commoii 
angles  A/,  and  the  remaining  angle' c  A  /  is  equal  to 
the  remaining  angle  h  A  g,  arid  A /is  perpendicular  to 
A  c ,  and  the  incipient  motion  of  A  is  the  fame  in  re- 
fped  of  diredion  as  if  it  were  turning  round  the  axis 
c  Moreover,  A /  is  to  /  h  or  g  i  as  A  c  to  e  g.  There¬ 

fore,  both  the  diredion  and  velocit  y  of  the  abfolute  mo¬ 
tion  of  A  isthe  fame  as  if  the  body  were  tuminground  the 
fixed  axis  cC  ;  and  the  combined  motion  A  e  of  prorn'ef- 
iion,  and  the  motion  A  h  of  rotation  round  G  are 
equivalent  to,  and  really  conftitute,  a  momentary  limple 
motion  of  rotation  round  the  axis  C  c  given  in  pofition, 
that  is,  determinable  by  the  ratio  of  A  e  to  *A  h. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  converfe  propolition  is,  that  8a 
a  fmple  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fixed  axis  C  ,  fuch 
that  the  centre  G  has  the  velocity  and  diredion  GI  per- 
pendicular  to  CG,  is  equivalent  to,  and  produces  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis*  G?,  along  with  the 
progrefiive  motion  GI  of  this  axis,  °  This  proportion 
is  demon ftrated  in  the  very  fame  way,  from  the  conside¬ 
ration  that,  by  the  rotation  round  C  c,  we  have  c  A  : 
c g  =  */•'  g  l^om  this  we  deduce,  that  A  h  is  perl 
pendicular  to  A  g,  and  that  fh  :  A  h=z'c  g  :g  A;  and. 
thus  we  rcfolve  the  motion  t\  f  into  a  motion  A  h  of 
rotation  lound  G  g,  and  a  -  motion  A  e  of  progrefllon 
common  to  the  whole  body. 

#  Fut  let  us  not  confine  the  progrefiive  motion  to  the 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis  Gg.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  whole  body,  while  turning  round  Gg,  is  car¬ 
ried  forwaid  in  the  diredion  and  with  the  velocity  GK. 

We  can  always  conceive  a  plane  L  G  C,  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular  ^to/he  plane  in  which  the  axis  Gg  and  the 

diredion  G  K  of  the  progrefiive  motion  are  fituated _ 

* 1  nd  the  motion  G  may  be  conceived  as  compounded, 
of  a  motion  Gl  perpendicular  to  this  plane  and  to  the 
axis ;  and  a  motion  of  tranftation  G  L,  by  which  the 
axis  ft  ides  along  in  its  own  diredion.  It  is  evident,  that 
in  confequence  of  the  ftrft  motion  G  I,  there  anfes  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  C  c.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that 
if,,  while  the  body  is  turning  for  a  moment  round  C  cy 
this  line  be  flid  along  itfelf  in  the  diredion  c  C,  a  mo¬ 
tion  equal  to  G  L  will  be  induced  on  every  particle  A, 
and  compounded  with  its  motion  of  rotation  A  F,  and 
that  it  J  j  be  drawn  equal  and  parallel  to  G  L,  *  will 
be  the  fituation  of  the  particle  A  when  G  is  in  K 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  when  the  progrefiive  mo-  $4 

tion 
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Rmotiof  tion  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  paffing 
-v—  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  two  motions  pro- 
erreffive  and  rotatory  arc  equivalent  to  a  momentary  hm 
pie  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  con- 
verfion  which  is  at  reft :  but  when  the  progreffive  motion 
is  in,  lined  to  the  axis  palling  thro’  the  centre,  the  fponta- 
neous  axis  of  convert on  is  Aiding  in  its  own  direftion. 
s5  We  may  conceive  the  whole  of  this  very  diiunttly 

Erempl  -  and  accurateiy  by  attending  to  the  motion  of  a  gar- 
•  den  roller.  We  may  fuppofe  it  ?  x  feet  in  circumference, 

and  that  It  is  dragged  along  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  m 
a  fecond  from  eaiUto  weft,  'the  axis  of  the  roller  lying 
north  and  fouth.  Suppofe  a  chalk  line  drawn  on  the 
ftirface  of  the  roller  parallel  to  its  axis.  ^  The  roller  will 
turn  once  round  in  two  feconds,  and  tnis  line  will  be^in 
contact  with  the  ground  at  the  intervals  of  every  fix 
feet.  In  that  inftant  the  line  on  the  roller  now  lpoken 
of  is  at  reft,  and  the  motion  is  the  fame  as  if  it  were 
fxed,  and  the  roller  really  turning  round  it.  In  Ihort, 
it  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  roller  dragged  in  the  fame  manner 
and  in  the  fame  direction  along  a  fheet  of  ice,  while  the 
ice  is  floating  to  the  fouth  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a 
fecond.  It  is  now  plain  that  the  roller  is  turning  round 
an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  while  the  centre 
is  carried  in  the  direction/  3 6°  52'  W.  at  the  rate  of 
five  feet  per  fecond.  It  is  alfo  plain,  that  when  the  line 
drawn  on  the  furface  of  the  ftone  is  applied  to  the  ice, 
its  only  motion  is  that  which  the  icC  itfclf  has  to  the 
fouth  ward.  Tlie  motion  is  now  a  motion  of  rotation 
round  this  fpontaneous  axis  of  converlion,  compound¬ 
ed  with  the  motion  of  four  feet  ptr  fecond  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  axis.  And  thus  we  lee  that  any  complica¬ 
tion  cf  motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  palling  tin ough 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  motion  of  progreffion  of 
that  centre,  may  always  be  reduced  to  a  momentary  or 
incipient  motion  of  rotation  lound  another  axis  parallel 
to  the  former,  compounded  with  a  motion  of  that  axis 
in  its  own  diredhon. 

The  demonllration  which  we  have  given  of  thefe  two 
proportions  points  out  the  method  of  finding  the  axis 
C  r,  the  incipient  rotation  round  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  combined  progreflive  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
rotation  round  the  axis  G^.  We  have  only  to  note  the 
rotatory  velocity  A  b  of  loine  particle  A,  and  its  dif- 
tance  A  g  from  the  axis,  and  the  progreflive  velocity 
GI  of  the  whole  body,  and  then  to  make  G  C  a  fourth 
proportional  to  A  /j>  GI,.  and^A,  and  to  place  GC  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  G  1,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
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It  us  now  evident  that  ail  this  mult  obtain 
cafe,  as  well  as  in  this  Ample  one 
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afeertained  the  diftunce  G  C  between  the  axis  of  rotation  phe  appli* 
palling  through  the  centre,  and  the  momentary  fponta-  cation 
neons  axis  of  converfion  paffing  through  G,  we  can  thenaude  u>^ 
afeertain  the  relation  between  the  motions  of  rotation  #afcl> 
and  progreffion.  We  then  know  that  the  body  will 
make  one  rotation  round  its  central  axis,  while  its  cen- 
tre  moves  over  a  fpace  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  a  known  diameter. 

We  muft  therefore  proceed  to  the  methods  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  poiition  of  the  point  C.  This  muft  de¬ 
pend  on  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  ge 
neral  progreflive  motion,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the 
centre,  and  the  velocity  of  fome  point  of  the  body.— 

This  imiil  be  afeertained  by  obfervation.  In  rnoft  cafes 
which  are  interdliug,  we  learn  the  portion  of  the  axis, 
the  place  of  its  poles,  the  comparative  protrreflivc  velo- 
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tation  of  the  point  C  was  equal  to  the  progreflive  velo¬ 
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different  points,  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  and  it  would  110 1 
much  increafe  our  knowledge  to  detail  the  rules- which 
may  be  followed  for  this  purpofe.  The  circumllance 
which  chiefly  interefts  us  at  prefect  is  to  know  how 
theft*  motions  may  be  produced ;  what  force  is  necef- 
fary,  and  how  it  muft  be  applied,  in  order  to  produce  a 
given  motion  of  rotation  arid  progrefllon  ;  or  what 
will  be  the  motion  which  a  given  torce,  applied  in  a 
given  manner,  will  produce,  ^ 

We  have  already  given  the  principles  on  which  we 
may  proceed  iu  this  invef ligation.  We  have  fhown  the 
circnmftances  which  determine  the  place  of*the  centre 
of  pcrcuflion  of  a  body  turning  round  a  given  fixed 
_■  Ti.k  . . is  the  ooint  of  the 


G  u,  and  to  place  C  on  that  Tide  of  Gg  which  is 


moving  111  the  oppofite  direction  to  the  axis. 

In  the  simple  cafe  of  this  problem,  which  we  exhi¬ 
bited  in  order  to  give  us  eafy  and  familiar  notions  of  the 
fubjed,  it  appeared  that  the  retrograde  velocity  of  ro- 


■  of  the  centre,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  or  tiie 
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city  of  the  centre.  This  muft  be  the  cafe  in  every  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  CG,  fig.  9. 
is  the  radius.  Therefore,  as  the  body  advances,  and 
turns  round  G,  this  circle  will  apply  it f elf  in  fncceflion 
to  the  line  CK  parallel  to  G  y\  and  any  individual  point 
of  it,  fuch  as  C,  will  deferibe.  a  cycloid  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  generating  circle,  C  K  the  bafe,  and  C  G 
half  the  altitude.  The  other  points  cf  the  body  will 
defciibe  trochoids,  elongated  or  conuadled  according 
as  the  deferibing  points  are  nearer  to  or  more  remote 
from  G  than  the  point  C  is. 
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axis.  This  cvntve  of  pcrcuflion  is  the  point  of  the 
body  where  all  the  inherent  forces  of  the  whirling  body, 
precifely  balance  each  other,  or  rather  where  they  unite 
and  com  pole  one  accumulated  progreflive  force,  which 
may  then  be  oppofed  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  external 
force.  If,  therefore,  the  body  is  not  whirling,  but. 
at  reft  on  this  fixed  axis,  and  if  this  external  force  be 
applied  at  the  centre  of  pcrcuflion,  now  become  a  point 
oj  impu  fion ,  a  rotation  will  commence  round  the  fixed 
axis  precifely  equal  to  what  had  been  flopped  by  this* 
external  force,  but  in  the  oppoetc  diredlion  ;  or,  if  the 
external  force  be  applied  in  the  dire&ion  in  which  the 
centre  of  pcrcuflion  of  the  whirling  body  was  moving 
at  the  inftant  of  iloppage,  the  rotation  produced  by 
this  impulfe  will  be  the  fame  in  every  lefped  .  And  we 
found  that  in  the  inftant  of  application  of  this  external 
force,  either  to  Hop  or  to  begin  the  motion,  no  preffure 
whatever  was  excited  on  the  fupports  cf  the  axis,  an d 
that  the  axis  was,  in  this  inftant,  a  fpontaneous  axis  ot 
converlion. 

Moreover,  we  have  fhown,  art*.  84,  that  a  rotation 
round  any  axis,  whether  fixed  or  fpontaneous,  is  equi* 
valent  to,  or  compounded  of,  a  potation  lound  another- 
axis  parallel  to  .*/,  and  palling  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  a  progreflive  motion  in  the  direction  of 
the  centre’s  motion  at  the  inftant  of  impulle. 

Now,  as  the  poiition  of  the  .  xed  axis,  and  the 
known  difpofition  ol  all  the  particles  of  the  body  with 
reiptd  to  tins  axis,  determines  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  percufik  n,  and  furnifhes  all  the  mathematical  condi¬ 
tions  which  muft  be  implemented  in  its  determination,, 
and  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  force  which  is 
produced  and  exerted  at  the  centre  of  percuffion  ;  fo,  or 
the  other  hand>  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and 
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Rotation,  direction  of  an  external  force  which  is  exerted  on 
*  point  of  impulfion  of  a  body  not  connected  with  any  fixed 

axis,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  all  the  parts  of  this  body 
with  refpe£l  to  this  point  of  impulfion,  will  furnifh  us 
with  the  mathematical  circumftances  which  determine 
the  pofition  of  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  and 
therefore  determine  the  pofition  of  the  axis  through  the 
centre  (parallel  to  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion), 
round  which  the  body  will  whirl,  while  its  centre  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  direction  of  the  external  force. 

The  procefs,  therefore,  for  determining  the  axis  of 
progreffive  rotation  is  juft  the  converfe  of  the  procefs 
ing  the  ax-  for  determining  the  centre  of  percuffion. 
greflivero-  J°hn  ®ern0^i  was  the  who  confidered  the  mo- 
tation  the  tion  of  free  bodies  impelled,  by  forces  whofe  line  of  di- 
converfe  of  re£tion  did  not  pafs  through  their  centre  of  gravity  ;  and 
that  for  de-}ie  takes  it  for  granted,  that  fince  the  body  both  advances 
the^entre  anc*  turns  r°und  an  axis  paffing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  this  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  pafling 
through  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  through  the 
point  of  impulfion  and  the  centre  of  gravity.  Other 
authors  of  the  firft  name,  fuch  as  Huyghens,  Leibnitz, 
Roberval,  &c.  have  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  de- 
monftrate  this.  Their  demonftration  is  as  follows  : 

Let  a  body  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  G  (fig.  u.) 
be  impelled  at  the  point  P  by  a  force  ailing  in  the  di¬ 
rection  P  Q^not  paffing  through  the  centre.  The  iner¬ 
tia  of  the  whole  body  will  refill  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  the  whole  matter  were  colledled  in  G,  and  therefore 
the  refiftance  will  be  propagated  to  the  point  P  in  the 
direction  GP.  The  particle  P,  therefore,  is  impelled 
in  the  direction  P  and  refilled  in  the  direction  P  A, 
and  mull  therefore  begin  to  move  in  fome  direction  PB, 
which  makes  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which 
the  fides  have  the  directions  P  Qjind  P  A.  The  diago¬ 
nal  and  fides  of  a  parallelogram  are  in  one  plane.  P  is 
therefore  moving  in  the  plane  APQJB  or  GPQ^,  and 
it  is  turning  round  an  axis  which  pafles  through  G. — 
Therefore  this  axis  muji  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
GPQ^ 

It  would  require  a  feries  of  difficult  proportions  to 
ffiow  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  in  general  terms,  and 
to  determine  the  pofition  of  the  axis  through  G.  We 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  a  very  Ample  cafe,  where 
there  can  be  no  hefitation.  Let  A  and  B  (fig.  12.)  be 
two  equal  balls  conceded  with  the  axis  a  b  by  inflexible 
lines  A  ay  B  by  perpendicular  to  ab .  Let  A  a  be  1, 
and  B  b  2-  The  centre  of  gravity  G  will  evidently  be 
in  the  line  c  G  parallel  to  A  a  and  B  by  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  by  and  c  G  is  I L  Let  O  be  the  centre  of 

^  .  A.  A^  +  B.B^1 

ofcillation.  cO  »  =— ,  =  f_ 

Draw  Aw,  B  n  perpendicular  to  c  G,  and  fuppofe  the 
balls  transferred  to  m  and  n.  Their  centre  of  ofcilla- 
tion  will  be  Hill  at  O  ;  and  we  fee  that  if  the  fyftem  in 
this  form  were  flopped  at  O,  all  would  be  in  equilibrio. 
For  the  force  with  which  the  ball  A  arrives  (by  fwing- 
ing  round  the  axis)  at  my  is  as  its  quantity  of  matter 
and  velocity  jointly,  that  is,  A  .  A  af  or  1 .  That  of 
B  arriving  at  n  is  B  .  B  by  or  2.  The  arm  m  O  of  the 
lever  turning  round  O  is  y,  and  the  arm  n  O  is  -f .  The 
forces,  therefore,  are  reciprocally  as  the  arms  of  the  le¬ 
ver  on  which  they  ad,  and  their  momenta,  or  powers 
to  turn  the  line  m  n  round  O,  are  equal  and  oppofite, 
and  therefore  balance  each  other ;  and  therefore,  at  the 
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the  inflan t  of  flopping,  no  preffiire  is  exerted  at  c.  There-  Rotation, 
fore,  if  any.  impulfe  is  made  at  O,  the  balls  at  m  and  n  — v— 
will  be  put  in  motion  with  velocities  1  and  2,  and  c  will 
be  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion.  Let  us  fee  whe¬ 
ther  this  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  balls  are  in  their 
natural  places  A  and  B,  or  whether  there  will  be  any 
tendency  to  a  rotation  round  the  axis  c  O.  The  mo¬ 
mentum  of  A,  by  which  it  tends  to  produce  a  rota¬ 
tion  round  c  O  is  A  .  A  a  .  A  m;  =:  1  X  A  m.  That 
of  B  is  B.B  ^B«,  =  2XBk,  Am  and  B  n  are  equal, 
and  therefore  the  momentum  of  B  is  double  that  of  A, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  fyftem  to  turn  round  c  O; 
and  if,  at  the  inflant  of  floppage,  the  fupports  of  the 
axis  ab  were  removed,  this  rotation  round  c  O  would 
take  place,  and  the  point  b  would  advance,  and  a  would 
recede,  c  only  remaining  at  reft.  Therefore,  if  an  im- 
pulfe  were  made  at  O,  ab  would  not  become  a  fponta¬ 
neous  momentary  axis  of  converfion,  and  O  is  not  the 
centre  of  percuffion.  This  centre  mud  be  fomewhere 
in  the  line  OP  parallel  to  a  by  as  at  P,  and  fo  fituated 
that  the  momenta  A  .  A  a  .  A  a  and  B.B  £  .  B  £  may 
be  equal,  or  that  A  *  may  be  double  of  B  0,  or  ap 
double  of  bp.  If  an  impulfe  be  now  made  at  P,  the 
balls  A  B  will  be  urged  by  forces  as  1  and  2,  and 
therefore  will  move  as  if  round  the  axis  a  by  and  there 
will  be  no  preflures  produced  at  a  and  by  and  a  1  will 
really  become  a  momentary  fpontaneous  axis  of  conver¬ 
fion. 

Now  join  G  and  P.  Here  then  it  is  evident,  that  a 
body  or  fyftem  A,B,  receiving  an  impulfe  at  P  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  a  c  G,  acquires  to  itfelf  a  fponta¬ 
neous  axis  of  converfion  which  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  point  of  impreffion  and  the  centre 
of  gravity.  And  we  have  fhown,  in  art.  84.  that  this 
motion  round  a  b  is  compounded  of  a  progreffive  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  body  in  the  direction  of  the  centre, 
and  a  rotation  round  an  axis  paffing  through  the  centre 
parallel  to  a  b .  Therefore,  in  this  fyftem  of  free  bodies, 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
paffing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction 
of  the  impelling  force. 

As  we  have  already  obferved,  it  would  be  a  laborious  Difficulty 
talk  to  afeertain  in  general  terms  the  pofition  of  the  of  afier- 
progreffive  axis  of  rotation.  Although  the  procefs  is  gaining  its 
the  inverfe  of  that  for  determining  the  centre  of  per-  F0^lt!O1?  *n 
rotation  is  given,  it  is  a  moft 


cuffion  when  the  axis  of 


intricate  bufinefs  to  convert  the  Heps  of  this  procefs. 
The  general  method  is  this  :  The  momentum  of  a  par¬ 
ticle  A  (fig.  5.)  by  which  it  tends  to  change  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  axis  D  cly  has  for  its  fa&ors  A  «  A  /,  and 
A  «,  which  are  its  diftances  from  three  planes 
DCO  ny  and  C  g  y  *9  given  in  pofition.  The  fum  of 
all  thefe  muft  be  equal  to  nothing,  by  the  compenfa- 
tion  of  pofitive  and  negative  quantities.  We  muft  find 
three  other  planes  (of  which  only  one  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  determined  in  pofition,  being  perpendicular  to 
DCO  n)y  fo  fituated  that  the  fums  of  fimilar  produdls 
of  the  diftances  of  the  particles  from  them  may  in  like 
manner  be  equal  to  nothing.  This  is  a  very  intricate 
problem  ;  fo  intricate,  that  mathematicians  have  long 
doubted  and  difputed  about  the  certainty  of  the  folu- 
tions.  Euler,  d'Alembert,  Frifi,  Landen,  and  others, 
have  at  laft  proved,  that  every  body,  however  irregular 
its  fhape,  has  at  lead  three  axes  paffing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  round  which  it  will  continue  to  re- 
3  valve 
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Rotation,  volve  while  proceeding  forward,  and  that  thefe  are  at 

- — v -  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  they  have  given  the 

conditions  which  muft  be  implemented  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  thefe  axes.  But  they  ftill  leave  us  exceeding¬ 
ly  at  a  lofs  for  means  to  difcover  the  portions  of  the 
axes  of  a  given  body  which  have  thefe  conditions 

To  folve  this  problem  therefore  in  general  terms, 
would  lead  to  a  difquifition  altogether  difproportioned 
to  our  work.  We  muft,  reftri£t  ourfelves  to  thofe  forms 
of  body  and  iituations  of  the  point  of  impulfion  which 
admit  of  the  coincidence  of  the  centres  of  ofcillation 
and  percuffion  ;  and  we  muft  leave  out  the  cafes  where 
the  axis  has  a  motion  in  the  dire&ion  of  its  length  ; 
that  is,  we  (hall  always  fuppofe  the  fpontaneous  axis 
of  conversion  to  have  no  motion.  Thus  we  Shall  com¬ 
prehend  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  fimi- 
lar  to  the  preceflion  of  our  equino&ial  point9,  and  all  the 
interefting  cafes  of  pra&ical  mechanics.  The  fpecu- 
lative  mathematical  reader  will  fill  up  the  blanks  of  this 
inveftigation  by  confulting  the  writings  of  Euler  and 
D’Alembert  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  Friffs  Cofmo- 
graphia,  and  the  papers  of  Mr  Landen,  Mr  Milner,  and 
Mr  Vince,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions.  But  we 
hope,  by  means  of  a  beautiful  proportion  on  the  com- 
pofition  of  rotatory  motions,  to  enable  every  reader  to 
difcover  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  progreflive  rotation 
in  every  cafe  which  may  intereft  him,  without  the 
previous  folution  of  the  intricate  problem  mentioned 
g2  above. 

Mode  of  Let  ABPC/>£A  (fig.  13.)  be  a  fe&ion  of  a  body 
afcertaining  trough  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  fo  formed,  that  the 
it  mmoft  t  js  fimilar,  and  Similarly  placed  with  the 

in  ye  ing  f0  that  the  plane  AC  would  divide  it 

equally.  Let  this  body  be  impelled  at  P  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  HP,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC.  The  axis 
round  which  it  will  turn  will  be  perpendicular  to  G  y. 
Suppofe  it  at  A.  Then  drawing  AB  and  A  b  to  Simi¬ 
lar  points,  it  is  plain  that  B  Z3,  b  &  are  equal  and  oppo¬ 
site  ;  thefe  reprefent  the  forces  which  would  raife  or 
lower  one  end  of  the  axis,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved.  The  axis  therefore  will  remain  perpendicular 
to  G  *. 

Let  the  body  be  fo  Shaped,  that  if  the  parts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  point  of  impulfe  t  (the  impulfe  is 
here  fuppofed  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC,  but 
in  this  plane )  are  equal  and  fimilarly  placed  ;  then  the 
momenta  round  AC  muft  balance  each  other,  and  the 
axis  EF  will  have  no  tendency  to  go  out  of  the  plane 
A  BC  b  A  perpendicular  to  the  impulfe. 

Any  body  whofe  Shape  has  thefe  two  properties  will 
turn  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
pafTes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of 
the  impelling  force.  This  condition  is  always  found  in 
the  planets  when  difturbed  by  the  gravitation  to  a  di¬ 
stant  planet:  for  they  are  all  figures  of  revolution. 
The  direction  of  the  disturbing  or  impelling  force  is  al¬ 
ways  in  a  plane  pafiing  through  the  axis  and  the  dis¬ 
turbing  body. 

With  fuch  limitations  therefore  we  propofe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problem  : 

Let  G  (fig.  14.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
in  free  fpace,  which  is  impelled  by  an  external  force  f9 
adting  in  the  line  FP,  which  does  not  pafs  through  the 
centre.  Let  m  be  the  number  of  equal  particles  in  the 
body,  or  its  quantity  of  matter.  Let  the  force  /  be 


cafes. 
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fuch,  that  it  would  communicate  to  the  body  the  veto-  Rotatom 
city  v  ;  that  is,  would  caufe  the  centre  to  move  with  '  * 

the  velocity  v.  It  may  be  expreffed  by  the  quantity 
of  motion  which  it  produces,  that  is,  by  m  v ,  and  it 
would  produce  the  velocity  m  on  one  particle.  It  is 
required  to  determine  the  whole  motion,  progreSTive 
and  rotatory,  which  it  will  produce,  and  the  fpace 
which  it  will  deferibe  during  one  turn  round  its  axis. 

Draw  GI  parallel  and  °GC  perpendicular  to  FP, 
and  let  GI  be  taken  for  the  meafure  of  the  progreflive 
velocity  v. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  centre  G  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  dire&iou  GI  with  the  velocity  v,  and  that 
the  body  will  at  the  fame  time  turnaround  an  axis  pafling 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
every  particle  deferibing  circles  in  parallel  planes  round 
this  axis,  and  with  velocities  of  rotation  proportional 
to  their  distances  from  it.  There  is  therefore  a  certain 
diftance  GB,  fuch  that  the  velocity  with  which  a  par¬ 
ticle  deferibes  its  circumference  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
five  velocity  v.  Let  BCD  be  this  circumference. 

When  the  particle  deferibing  this  circumference  is  in 
the  line  CGP,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  beyond 
P  from  G,  its  abfolute  velocity  muft  be  double  that  of 
the  centre  G  ;  but  when  it  is  in  the  oppofite  point  C, 
its  retrograde  velocity  being  equal  to  the  progreSTive 
velocity  of  the  centre,  it  muft  be  at  reft.  In  every  po¬ 
fition  of  the  body,  therefore,  that  point  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  circumference  which  is  at  this  extremity  of  the 
perpendicular  drawn  through  the  centre  on  the  line  of 
dire  ion  of  the  impelling  force  is  at  reft.  It  is  at  that 
inftant  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion,  and  the 
Straight  line  drawn  through  it  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  con¬ 
verfion,  and  every  particle  is  in  a  momentary  State  of 
rotation  round  this  axis,  in  diredtions  perpendicular  to 
the  lines  drawn  to  the  axis  at  right  angles,  and  with 
velocities  proportional  to  thefe  distances ;  and  laftly, 
the  body  advances  in  the  diredlion  GI  through  a  fpace 
equal  to  the  circumference  BCD,  while  it  makes  one 
turn  round  G. 

Let  A  be  one  of  the  particles  in  the  plane  of  the  fi-  95 
gure.  Join  AC,  AG,  AP.  Draw  A b9  Ac,  Ad 
perpendicular  to  CP,  CA,  GA.  The  abfolute  motion 
A  c  of  A  is  compounded  of  the  progreflive  motion  Ab 
common  to  the  whole  body  and  equal  to  GI,  and  the 
motion  A  d  of  rotation  round  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
Therefore  fince  A  b  is  equal  to  v9  and  A  c  is  the  dia¬ 
gonal  of  a  parallelogram  given  both  in  fpecies  and 
magnitude,  it  is  alfo  given,  and  (as  appears  alfo  from 
the  reafoning  in  art.  85.)  it  is  to  GI  as  CA  to  CG. 

By  the  application  of  the  force  m  v  in  the  dire&ion 
FP,  every  particle  of  the  body  is  dragged  out  of  its 
place,  and  exerts  a  refiftance  equal  to  the  motion  which 
it  acquires.  A  part  of  this  force,  which  we  may  call 
m  v,  is  employed  in  communicating  the  motion  A  c  to 
A .  Therefore  m  v,  which  we  have,  and,  from  what  has 
been  lately  fliown,  CG  :  CA  =  GI :  A  c9  =  v :  A  c9 
t>*CA  w 

and  therefore  A  c~  "qq".  But  farther  (agreeably  to 

what  was  demonftrated  in  art.  16.)  we  have  CP  ;CA 
v*CA 

zz  A  c  :  m  v9  =;  ~£G  ;  m  v>  anc*  therefore  mv  =3 

v.CA* 


HOT  Is 

Rovatfon.  <y.CA» 

Y“^  QQ.Q’p-  Therefore  the  whole  force  employed  in  com¬ 
municating  to  each  particle  the  motion  it  really  acquirer,, 

*v.C  A* 

or  m  v,  is  equal  to  the  fluent  of  the  quantity 


»u./*C  4  3 

or  m  vzz  and  rn.CV.CG  ~fC A3,  which  by 

art.  23.  is  equal  to  fG A3q~ m.CG2.  Therefore  we 
have  w.CP.CG — m.CG.CG  t=  /GA%  or  m. GP.JG 

fGte 

zr/G A2,  and  finally,  CG  —  ^  Qp. 
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Now  the  form  of  the  body  gives  us/'G  V,  and  the 
pofition  of  the  impelling  force  gives  usw.GP-  There¬ 
fore  wre  can  compute  the  value  of  CG  ;  and  if  T  be  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity,  we  have 
^.CG  equal  to  the  fpace  which  the  body  mud  deferibe 
in  the  dirc&ion  GI,  while  it  makes  one  rotation  round 
its  axis. 

Cor.  1 .  The  angular  velocity,  that  is,  the  number  of 
turns  or  the  nurnbei  of  degrees  which  one  of  the  radii 
will  make  in  a  given  time,  is  proportional  to  the  im¬ 
pelling  force  :  for  the  length  of  CG  depends  only  on 
the  form  of  the  body  and  the  Atuatibn  of  the  point  of 
impulhon  ;  while  the  time  of  defcribing  T  times  this 
length  is  inverfely  as  the  force. 

2.  The  angular  velocity  with  any  given  force  is  as 
GP:  for  CG,  and  confequently  the  circumference 
jr.CG,  deferibed  during  one  turn,  is  inverfely  as  GP. 

/TA2 

3.  PC  is  .equal  to  ^gTp*  f°r  we  ^ave  = 

f  PA*  /GA2 

/GA‘  +  W.GP«.  Therefore  ^Tcr  = 


+  m. GP  ’ 


=  CG  +  GP,  -  CP. 


4.  If  the  point  C  is  the  centre  of  impulfion  of  the 
fame  body,  P  will  be  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  conver- 
fion  (fee  art.  41  ). 

y.  A  force  equal  and  oppofite  to  m  v,  or  to  /,  applied 
at  G,  will  ftop  the  progreflive  motion,  but  will  make 
no  change  in  the  rotation  ;  but  if  it  be  appfied  at  P, 
it  will  (lop  all  motion  both  progreflive  and  rotatory.  If 
applied  between  P  and  G,  it  will  ftop  the  progreflive 
motion,  but  will  leave  fome  motion.  of  rotation.  If  ap¬ 
plied  beyond  P  it  will  leave  a  rotation  in  the  oppofite 
dirc&ion.  If  applied  beyond  G,  or  between  G  and 
C,  it  will  increafe  the  rotation.  All  this  will  be  eaft- 
ly  conceived  by  refle&ing  on  its  effedl  on  the  body  at 
reft. 

6.  4  whirling  body  which  has  no  progreflive  motion 
cannot  have  been  brought  into  this  ftate  by  the  a&ion 
of  a  Angle  force.  It  may  have  been  put  into  this  con¬ 
dition  by  the  fimultantous  operation  of  two  equal  and 
oppofite  forces.  The  equality  and  oppofitio.i  of  the 
forces  is  neceflary  for  Hopping  all  progreflive  motion. 
If  one  of  them  has  a&ed  at  the  centre,  the  rotatory 
motion  has  been  the  effc&  of  the  other  only.  If  they 
have  a&ed  on  oppofite  Tides,  they  confpired  with  each 
other  in  producing  the  rotation  ;  but  have  oppofed  each 
other  if  they  a&ed  on  oppofite  Tides. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  plain  that  a  motion  of  rotation, 
together  with  a  progreflive  motion  of  the  centre  in  the 
dire&ion  of  the  axis,  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
ihe  action  of  a  Angle  force. 
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7.  When  the  fpace  S  which  a  body  describes  da-  Rotation; 
ring  one  rotation  has  been  obierved,  we  can  difeover  — 
the  point  of  impulfe  by  which  a  Angle  force  may  have  10 ^ 
afled  in  producing  both  the  motions  of  progreflion 

and  rotation:  for  CG  =  — ,  and  GP  zz 

*/G  2 

m.S  * 

In  this  manner  we  can  tell  the  diftances  from  the  Application 
centre  at  which  the  fun  and  planets  may  have  received  °!Ahis  doc. 
the  Angle  impulfes  which  gave  them  both  their  motions  j-n!ietoth« 


*  heavenly 

*  motions. 


It  was  found  fart.  40./)  that  the  diftance  OG  of 
the  centre  of  ofcillation  or  percuflion  of  a  fphere 
fwing:ng  round  the  Axed  point  C  from  its  centre  G, 
is  \  of  the  thiid  proportional  to  CG,  and  the  radius 

^  RG2 

of  the  fphere,  or  that  °G_|-  CG  •  S  uppoAng  the 

planets  to  be  homogeneous  and  fpherical,  and  calling 
the  radios  of  the  planet  r,  and  the  radius  of  its  orbit 
R,  the  time  of  a  rotation  round  its  axis  t>  and  the  time 
of  a  revolution  in  its  orbit  T,  and  making  1  :  *  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  radius  to  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  we  {hall  have 

*  R  for  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  ^  R  q*  for 

the  arch  of  this  circumference  deferibed  during  one  ro¬ 
tation  round  the  axis.  This  is  S  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  formula.  Then,  diminifhmg  this  in  the  ratio  of 

the  circumference  to  radius,  we  obtain  C  G  =  R  7p 


TCG9 


Tr3 
^  t  R 


and  OG 

^/GA3 

^ —  and  eafier  obtained. 
m.o  1 

This  gives  us  G  v 


This  is  equivalent  to 


For  tl\e  Earth  rz: 


Moon 


Mars 


Jupiter 


Saturn 


157 

r 

555 

r 

*95 

r 

2,8125 


•  nearly. 


105 


2,58*  j 

We  have  not  data  for  determining  this  for  the  fun0 
But  the  very  circumftance  of  his  having  a  rotation  in 
27d  7h  47-'  makes  it  very  probable  that  he,  with  all  his 
attending  planets,  is  alfo  moving  forward  in  the  cele- 
ftial  fpaces,  perhaps  round  fome  centre  of  ftill  more  ge¬ 
neral  and  extenfive  gravitation  :  for  the  perfect  oppo- 
Ation  and  equality  of  two  forces,  neceflary  for  giving  a 
rotation  without  a  progreflive  motion,  has  the  odds 
againft  it  of  inAnity  to  unity.  This  corroborates  the 
conjectures  of  philofophers,  and  the  obfervations  of 
Herfchel  and  other  aftronomers,  who  think  that  the  fo~ 
lar  fyftem  is  approaching  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  conftellation  Aquila  is  Atuated. 

8.  As  in  the  communication  of  progreflive  motion 
among  bodies,  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  preferved 
before  and  after  colliAon,  fo  in  the  communication  of  ro- 
4  tation 


1 


V 
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Rotation,  tation  among  whirling  bodies  the  quantity  of  rotatory 
- y —  momentum  is  preferved.  This  appears  from  the  general 
tenor  of  our  forrttifte  :  for  if  we  fuppofe  a  body  turn¬ 
ing  round  an  axis  parting  through  its  centre,  without 
any  progreflive  motion,  we  mud  fuppofe  that  the  force 
m  v,  which  put  it  in  motion,  has  been  oppofed  by  an 
equal  and  oppoflte  force.  Let  this  be  fuppofed  to 
have  aded  on  the  centre.  Then  the  whole  rotation 
has  been  the  effed  of  the  other  ading  at  fome  diftance 
GP  ffotn  the  centre.  Its  momentum  is  mv. GP.  Had 
it  aded  alone,  it  would  have  produced  a  rotation  com¬ 
pounded  with  a  progreflive  motion  of  the  centre  with 
the  velocity  *u ;  and  the  body  acquires  a  momentary 
fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion  at  the  diftance  GC  from 
the  centre  of  gravity.  The  abfolute  velocity  AC  of 
*u.AC  .  .  v.AC* 

particle  is  its  momentum  is 


any 


CG 


and  the  fum  of  all  the  momenta  is 


GC 

fv.AC 2 

CG  ’ 


or 


,  and  this  is  equal  to  m  <d.GP.  But  when  the 


vf  AC 
CG 

progreflive  motion  is  flopped,  A  by  which  was  a  confti- 
tuent  of  the  abfolute  motioft  of  A,  is  annihilated,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  motion  A  d  of  rotation  round 
G.  But  the  triangles  dAc  and  GAC  were  demon- 
jftrated  (n°  8 1.)  to  be  fimilar  ;  and  therefore  AC  :  Ad 
m  CA  :  GA.  Therefore  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the 
particle,  while  turning  round  the  quiefeent  centre  of 
*v»G  A  t  .  *’.GA  * 

gravity  G,  is ;  its  momentum  is  — qq~~  ;  tiie 

and  this  is  flill 


GC 

.  vf  GA 

fum  of  all  the  momenta  is  ~~qq~ 


equal  to  m  Obferve,  that  now  GC  is  not  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  centre  of  converfion  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  becatife  there  is  now  no  fuch  thing  as  the  fpon¬ 
taneous  axis  of  converfion,  or  rather  it  coincides  with 
*  the  axis  of  rotation.  GC  is  the  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  a  particle  whofe  velocity  of  rotation  is  equal 
to  v . 

Now  let  the  body  be  changed,  either  by  a  new  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  addition  or  abftradion 
of  matter,  or  by  both  ;  and  let  the  fame  force  m  v  ad 
at  the  fame  diftance  GP  from  the  centre.  We  ftiall 
i>/GA*  ... 

Hill  have  m  *u.GP  =  — qq  ;  and  therefore  the  fum 

of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body 
is  ftill  the  fame,  viz.  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the 
force  m  v  ading  by  the  lever  GP.  If  therefore  a  free 
body  has  been  turning  round  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
has  the  diftribution  of  its  parts  fuddenly  changed  (the 
centre  however  remaining  in  the  fame  place),  or  has  a 
quantity  of  matter  fuddenly  added  or  taken  away,  it 
will  turn  with  fuch  an  angular ‘velocity  that  the  fum  of 
the  momenta  is  the  fame  as  before. 

107  We  have  been  fo  particular  on  this  fubjed,  becaufe 
toS^pro-1  li  affe&s  t^ie  celebrated  problem  of  the  preceflion  of 
idem  of  the  the  equinoxes  ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  folution  of  it  is 
preceflion  erroneous  on  account  of  his  mtftake  in  this  particular, 
uf  the  equi-  jqe  compUtes  the  velocity  with  which  a  quantity  of 
matter  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  terreftrial  fplieroid 
over  the  inferibed  fphere  would  perform  its  libratiops, 
if  detached  from  the  fpherical  nucleus.  He  then  fup- 
pOfes  it  fuddenly  to  adhere  to  the  'fphere,  and  to  drag 
'it  into  the  fame  libratory  motion  j  and  he  computes  the 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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libration  of  the  whole  mafs,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  Rotation, 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  libratory  fpheroid  is  the  — v~- 
fame  with  the  previous  quantity  of  motion  of  the  libra- 
ting  redundant  ring  or  (hell ;  whereas  he  fliould  have 
computed  it  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  the  quantity 
of  momenta  that  remained  unchanged. 

The  fame  thing  obtains  in  rotations  round  fixed  axes, 
as  appears  by  the  perfed  famenefs  of  the  formulas  for 
both  clafles  of  motions. 

This  law,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Leibnitzians, 
we  might  call  the  confervatto  momentorumy  makes  it  of 
importance  to  have  expreflions  of  the  value  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  momenta  in  fuch  cafes  as  moft  frequently 
occur.  The  moft  frequent  is  that  of  a  fphere  or  fphe- 
roid  in  rotation  round  an  axis  or  an  equatorial  diame¬ 
ter  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  neceflary  for  the  folution 
of  the  problem  of  the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes.  See 
Precession,  n°  33. 

#  Let  AP  a p  (fig.  15.)  be  a  fphere  turning  round  the 
diameter  P py  and  let  DD',  dd'  be  two  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator  A  ay  very  near  each  other,  comprehending 
between  them  an  elementary  flice  of  the  fphere.  Let 
CA  be  ==  «,  CB  =  xy  and  BD  ==  yy  and  let  *  be  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  1.  Laftly, 
let  the  velocity  of  the  point  A  be  v .  Then 

y  • 

v  ”  is  the  velocity  at  the  diftance y  from  the  axis,  *y 

is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  circumference  whofe 
radius  is  y  ;  for  it  is  the  length  of  that  circumference 
when  expanded. 

v  * y*  vy 

~  t or  X  *  yy  is  the  quantity  of  motion  in  this 
circumference  turning  round  the  axis  P p . 


is  the  momentum  of  the  fame  circumference. 


u  *  yy 

- - is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  circle 

a 

whofe  radius  is  yy  turning  in  its  own  plane  round  the 

r 

is  the  fluent,  or  the. momentum  of  the  whole 

circle  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  momentum  of  the  circle 
DD'. 


tt  y 


4* 


is  the 'fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  he- 


4* 

mifphere  ;  for  B  b  =  and  this  fradion  is.  the,  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  flice  d  DD' d' . 

y 2  =  a 2  — x 2,  and^4  ==  a4  —  2  a*  x2  x4.  There- 
v  * 

fore  — X  (a4  x  —  2  a7  x2  i  *  )  is  the  fluxion  of 
the  momentum  of  the  whole  fphere.  Of  this  the  fluent 
for  the  fegments  wliofe  heights  are  CB,  or  *>.is 


za 


(a4*- 


.10* 


3  +  5}- 

Let  pc  become  a ,  and  we  have  for  the  momentum  of 

•v*  \  / a 4 

the  whole  fphere  —  (as  —  ^as  +  f  «■),==  v  * 

a 4  g\ 

4  l  TZZ  7-  #  • 

3  10;  Tr 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  this  rotation  has  been  produced 
by  the  adion  of  a  force  mu ;  that  is,  a  force  which 
would  communicate  the  velocity  to  the  whole  matter 
3  U  "  of 


rog 
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Rotation,  of  the  fphere,  had  it  afted  m  a  direftlon  pafiing  through 

— -v -  its  centre  ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  that  this  force  a&ed  on 

the  equatorial  point  A  at ‘right  angles  to  AC  :  Its  mo¬ 
mentum  is  m  u  a ,  and  this  is  equal  to  v  *  Tt  a4.  Alio, 
we  know  that  m  zz  y  *  Therefore  we  have  u  .  y 
**  a4  =zvT\*a\  \u  =  TVv,  and  v  =  4  »-  .  . 

110  Let  EPQj>  be  an  oblate  fpheroid  whofe  femi-axis 
PC  is  a,  and  equatorial  radius  EC  is  b,  and  let  v  be  the 
velocity  on  the  equator  of  the  infciibed  fphere.  Then 
fince  the  momentum  of  the  whirling  circle  DD  is 


hi 


ll% 


- — —  the  momenta  of  the  fphere  and  fpheroid  are  in 

the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  equatorial  radii ;  and 
therefore  that  of  the  whole  fpheroid  is  4r  T  ^  And 
if  nv  be  the  velocity  at  E  corresponding  to  the  velocity 


v  at  A,  fo  that  nv  =r  ~  we  have  the  momentum  of 
a 

the  fpheroid,  expreiTed  in  terms  of  the  equatorial  velo¬ 
city  at  the  furface,  T4T  b*  a  no 

If  the  fame  force  mu  be  made  to  a 61  in  the  fame 
manner  at  E,  its  momentum  mu  b  is  ==  r?  ^  a™*  an(l 

nv  =  ^  .  Therefore  the  angular  velocities  -, 

4  n  o  a  u  u 

which  the’ fame  force  mu  acting  at  A  or  E  will  produce 

1 5  mu  15 mu 

in  the  fphere  and  the  fpheroid,  are  as  ’ 

that  is,  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  equatorial  diameter 
b  to  the  polar  axis  a . 

Laftly,  if  the  oblate  fpheroid  is  made  to  turn  round 
an  equatorial  diameter  palling  through  C  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  it  is  plain  that  every  fe&ion 
parallel  to  the  meridian  EPQjJ  is  an  ellipfe  Similar  to 
this  meridian.  If  this  ellipfe  differs  very  little  from  the 
infcribed  circle,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  earth  in  the  problem 
of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  momentum  of 
each  ellipfe  may  be  confidered  as  equal  to  that  of  a  circle 
of  the  fame  area,  or  whofe  diameter  is  a  mean  propor¬ 
tional  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the 
fpheroid.  This  radius  is  to  the  radius  of  the  circum- 
fcribed  circle  as  \/ba  to  b.  Therefore  the  momenta 
of  the  fe&ion  of  the  fpheroid  and  of  the  circumfcribed 
fphere  are  in  the  con  it  ant  ratio  of  b1  ax  to  b 4,  or  of  a* 
to  b 2.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  equator  of  this  cir¬ 
cumfcribed  fphere  be  called  nv,  the  momentum  of  the 
fphere  is  /T  *  bA  nv ;  and  therefore  that  of  the  fpheroid 
is  a3,  nv,  agreeably  to  what  was  alfumed  in  the 


article  Precession,  n°  33. 

This  value  of  the  momentum  of  a  fpheroid  round  an 
equatorial  diameter  is  only  a  very  eafy  approximation  ; 
an  exa&  value  may  be  obtained  by  an  infinite  feries'. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  fpheroid  may  be  confidered  as 
uniformly  diftributed  on  the  furface  of  a  fimilar  fpheroid 
whofe  diameter  is  =  \/i  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphe¬ 
roid.  It  will  have  the  fame  momentum,  becaufe  a  tri¬ 
angle  in  one  of  the  ellipfes,  having  an  elementary  arch 
of  the  circumference  for  its  bafe,  and  the  centre  of 
the  ellipfe  for  its  vertex,  has  its  centre  of  gyration 
diftaat  from  the  vertex  the  length  of  the  radl*u$ 
of  the  ellipfe,  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  find¬ 
ing  the  fum  of  thefe  lines.  But  even  when  the  feries 
|or  this  fum  involves  the  3d  power  of  the  eccentricity, 
it  is  not  more  exa&  than  the  above  approximation. 

A  fimilar  propofition  may  be  obtained  for  a  prolate 
fpheroid  vibrating  round  an  equatorial  diameter,  and 
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applied  to  the  conjectural  ihape  of  the  moon,  for  ex-  Rotin’o*, 

plaining  her  ofcillations.  - 

The  reader  muft  have  obferved  that  the  preceding  A11  r*13 
difquifitions  refer  to  thofe  motions  only  which  refult  t0ry  moJ 
from  the  a&ion  of  external  forces  and  to  the  Hate  oftionsac- 
incipient  motion.  All  circular  morions,  fuch  as  thofe  CJrnPani<e! 
of  rotation,  are  accompanied  by  centrifugal  forces.  A  ^  c^*tri* 
central  force  is  necelfary  for  retaining  every  particle  in  s  % 
its  circular  path  ;  fuch  forces  muft  therefore  be  excited 
in  the  body,  and  can  arife  only  from  the  forces  of  co- 
helion  by  which  its  particles  are  held  together.  Thefe 
forces  are  mutual,  equal,  and  oppofite ;  and  as  much  as 
a  particle  A  (fig.  5  )  is  retained  by  a  force  iu  the  di¬ 
rection  Ad  of  the  line  which  conne&s  it  with  the  fix¬ 
ed  axis  D  d,  or  in  the  dire&ion  \G  (fig.  10.),  which 
conne&s  it  with  the  progrellive  axis;  fo  much  muft  the 
point  a  of  the  axis  D  d  be  urged  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion  a  A,  or  fo  much  muft  the  whole  body  be  urged  in 
the  dire&ion  GA.  Every  point  therefore  of  the  axis 
D  cl,  or  of  the  axis  through  G  in  fig.  10.  is  carried  in 
a  variety  of  dire&ions  perpendicular  to  itfelf.  Thefe 
forces  may  or  may  not  balance  each  other.  If  this  ba¬ 
lance  obtains  \vith  refpeCt  to  the  fixed  axis,  its  fupports 
will  fuftain  no  preffure  but  what  arifes  from  the  external 
force;  if  not,  one  fupport  will  be  more  prefied  than  the 
other;  and  if  both  were  removed,  the  axis  would  change 
its  pofition.  The  fame  muft  be  affirmed  of  the  axis 
through  G  in  fig.  10.  This,  having  no  fupport,  muft 
change  its  pofition. 

And  thus  it  may  happen,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  1:4 
paffing  through  G  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
preceding  difquifitions,  is  not  permanent  either  in  refped 
of  the  body,  or  in  refpeCt  of  abfolute  fpace.  Thefe 
two  rotations  are  eflfentially  different.  The  way  to  con¬ 
ceive  both  is  this.  Suppofe  a  fpherical  furface  deferi- 
bed  round  the  body,  having  its  centre  in  the  centre  of 
gravity;  and  fuppole  this  furface  to  revolve  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  forward  along  with  the  body  :  in  fhort,  let  it  be 
conceived  as  an  immaterial  furface  attached  to  the  body. 

The  axis  of  rotation  will  pafs  through  this  furface  in 
two  points  which  we  ffiall  call  its  poles.  Now,  we  fay 
that  the  axis  is  permanent  with  refpeCt  to  the  body 
when  it  has  always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fpherical  fur¬ 
face.  Suppofe  another  fpherical  furface  deferibed  round 
the  fame  centre,  and  that  this  furface  alfo  accompanies 
the  body  in  all  its  progreffive  motion,  but  does  not  turn 
with  it.  The  axis  is  permanent'  with  refpe&  to  abfo¬ 
lute  fpace  when  it  has  always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fur¬ 
face  :  it  is  evident  that  thefe  two  fa&s  are  not  infepa- 
rable.  A  boy's  top  fpins  on ‘the  fame  point  and  the 
fame  corporeal  axis,  while,  towards  the  end  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  we  obferve  it  dire&ing  this  round  and  round  to 
different  quarters  of  the  room.  ond  when  we  make 
an  egg  or  a  lejnon  fpin  with  great  rapidity  on  its  fide 
on  a  level  table,  we  fee  it  gradually  rife  up,  till  it  ftand 
quite  on  end,  fpinning  all  the  while  round  an  axis  point¬ 
ing  to  the  zenith. 

This  change  in  the  pofition  of  the  axis  is  produced  n$ 
by  the  unbalanced  actions  of  the  centrifugal  forces  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  particles.  Suppofe  two  equal  balls  A  and 
B  (fig.  16.)  conne&edby  an  inflexible  rod  whofe  middle 
point  is  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balls.  This 
fyflem  maybe  made  to  turn  round  the  material  axis  Dd , 

A  deferibing  the  circle  AEF  A,  and  B  defgribing  the 
circle  BHKB.  The  rod  AB  may  alfo  be  conceived 
6  as 
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right  angles  to  the  axis.  Suppofe  the  balls  palling 
through  the  fituations  A  and  B  ;  their  centrifugal  forces 
urge  them  at  the  fame  time  in  the  directions  CA  and 
O  B,  which  impulfions  confpire  to  make  the  connecting 
rod  recede  from  both  ends  of  the  axis  D  d.  And  thus 
the  balls,  inftead  of  defcribing  parallel  circles  round  this 
axis,  will  defcribe  parallel  fpirals,  gradually  opening  the 
angles  DG A,  c'GB  more  and  moie,  till  the  balls  ac¬ 
quire  the  pofition  «  0  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  They 
will  not  ltop  there,  for  each  came  into  that  pofition 
with  an  oblique  motion.  They  will  pafs  it ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  refiftance  of  the  air  and  the  friftion  of 
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by  means  of  a  pin  at  fitioni,  and  given  the  whole  paths  of  evagation.  Mr  Rotatio^ 
"  Segnor  was,  we  believe,  the  firft  who  mowed  (in  a  v 
DilTertation  De  Motu  Turbinum>  Halle,  1 7 55 ) ,  that  in 
every  body  there  were  at  leaft  three  lines  palling 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  forming  the  folid  angle  of  a  cube,  round  which 
the  centrifugal  forces  were  accurately  balanced,  and 
therefore  a  rotation  begun  round  either  of  thefe  three 
lines  would  be  continued,  and  they  are  permanent 
axes  of  rotation.  Albert  Euler  gave  the  firft  de- 
monlt ration  in  1760,  and  fince  that  time  the  invefti- 
gation  of  thefe  axes  has  been  extended  and  improved 
by  the  different  authors  already  named.  It  is  an  ex¬ 


it  not  for  the  reiiitance  ot  tne  air  ana  tne  iriGiiun  ui  ^  “ - ,  f 

the  joint  at  G,  they  would  go  on  till  the  ball  A  came,  ceedingly  difficult  fubjeft ;  and  we  recommend  tlie  fyn 
i .  tjtuv  kn ll  R  thetiral  mveftieration  by  Frili  in  his  Cofmo^rathta  as  tb< 
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to  defcribe  the  circle  BHK,  and  the  ball  B.to  defcribe 
the  circle  AEF.  The  centrifugal  forces  will  now  have 
exhaufted  by  oppofition  all  the  motions  which  they  had 
acquired  during  their  paffage  from  the  pofition  AB  to 
the  pofition  « 5  and  now  they  will  again  defcribe  fpi¬ 
rals  gradually  opening,  and  then  contracting,  till  the 
balls  arrive  at  their  original  pofition  A  B,  when  the  pro- 
cefs  will  begin  again.  Thus  they  will  continue  a  kind 
of  ofcillating  rotation.  ^  # 

Thus  the  axis  is  continually  changing  with  refpe& 
to  the  fyftem  of  balls ;  but  it  is  fixed  in  refped  to  ab- 
folute  fpace,  becaufe  the  axis  D  d  is  fupported.  It  does 
not  yet  appear  that  it  has  any  tendency  to  change  its 
pofition,  becaufe  the  centrifugal  tendency  o£  the  balls 
is  completely  yielded  to  by  the  joint  at  G.  The  mate¬ 
rial  axis  has  indeed  fuftained  no  change  ;  but  the  real 
axis,  or  mathematical  line  round  which  the  rotation  was 
going  on  every  moment,  lias  been  continually  fhifting 
its  place.  This  is  not  fo  obvious,  and  requires  a  more 
attentive  con  federation  To  fhow  accurately  the  gra¬ 
dual  change  of  pofition  of  the  real  axis  of  rotation 
would  require  a  long  difcuffion  We  fhall  content 
ourfelves  with  exhibiting  a  cafe  where  the  pofition  of 
the  momentary  axis  is  unqueftionably  different  from 
X)  d ,  which  we  may  fuppofe  horizontal. 

Take  the  balls  in  the  pofition  •<  They  came  into 
this  pofition  with  a  fpiral  motion,  and  therefore  each 
of  them  was  moving  obliquely  to  the  tangents  a  ?>  &  7 
to  the  circle  fuppofe  in  the  directions 

They  are  therefore  moving  round  the  centre  G  in  a 
plane  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  circle 

aifit .  The  momentaiy  axis  of  rotation  is  therefore 
perpendicular  to  this  oblique  plane,  and  therefore  does 
not  coincide  with  D  d. 

Of  thee  va-  We  cannot  enter  upon  the  inveftigation  of  this  eva- 
gation  of  gation  of  the  axis,  although  the  fubjeCt  is  both,  cu¬ 
rious  and  important  to  the  fpeculative  mathematicians. 
A  knowledge  of  it  is  abfolutely  nectffary  to  a  complete 
folution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  preceffion.  But 
when  treating  that  article,  we  contented  ourfelves  with 
fhowing  that  the  evagation  which  obtains  in  this  natu¬ 
ral  phenomenon  is  fo  exceedingly  minute,  that  although 
multiplied  many  thoufands  of  times,  it  would  efcape 
the  niceft  obfervations  of  modern  aftronomers;  and  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  does  not  accumulate  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit,  much  too  fmall  for  obfervation,  and  then 
diminifhes  again,  and  is  periodical.  Euler,  D’Alem¬ 
bert,  Frifi,  and  De  la  Grange,  have  fhown  the  momen¬ 
tary  pafition  of  the  real  variable  axis  correfponding 
to  any  given  time  ;  and  Landen  has  with  great  inge¬ 
nuity  and  elegance  connected  thefe  momentary  poll* 


the  axis. 
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thetical  inveftigation  by  Frifi  in  his  Cofmographia  as  the 
fitteft  for  inftru&ing  a  curious  reader  to  whom  the  fuh- 
je&  is  new.  We  fhall  conclude  this  differtation  with 
a  beautiful  theorem,  the  enunciation  of  which  we  owe 
to  P.  Frifi,  which  has  amazingly  improved  the  whole 
theory,  and  gives  cafy  and  elegant  folntions  of  the 
moft  difficult  problems.  It  is  analogous  to  the  great 
theorem  of  the  compofition  of  motions  and  forces.  x } 

If  a  body  turns  round  an  axis  AGa  (fig.  17.)  paf-P,  Frifm 
ling  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G  with  the  angular  theorem 
velocity  a ,  while  this  axis  is  carried  round  another 
axis  BG£  with  the  angular  velocity  b ,  and  if  GD  be 
taken  to  GK  as  a  to  b  (the  points  B  and  E  being  ta¬ 
ken  on  that  fide  of  the  centre  where  they  are  moving 
towards  the  fame  fide  of  the  plane  of  the  figure),  and 
the  line  DE  be  drawn,  though  the  whole  and  every 
particle  of  the  body  will  be  in  a  ftate  of  rotation  round 
a  third  axis  CGr,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two, 
and  parallel  to  DE,  and  the  angular  velocity  c  round 
this  axis  will  be  to  a  and  to  b  as  DE  is  to  GD  and  to 
GE. 

For,  let  P  be  any  particle  of  the  body,  and  fuppofe 
a  fpherical  furface  to  be  defcribed  round  G  palling 
through  P.  Draw  PR  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  figure.  It  is  evident  that  PR  is  the  common  fec- 
tion  of  the  circle  of  rotation  IP/  round  the  axis  A  a, 
and  the  circle  KP/’  of  rotation  round  the  axis  Bb.  Let 
I/,  Kf  be  the  diameters  of  thefe  circles  of  rotation, 

F  and  G  their  centres.  Draw  the  radii  PF  and  PO, 
and  the  tangents  PM  and  PN.  Thefe  tangents 
are  in  a  plane  MPN  which  touches  the  fpliere  in 
P,  and  cuts  the  plane  of  the  axis  in  a  line  MN,  to 
which  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  G  of  the  fphere 
through  the  point  R  is  perpendicular.  Let  PN  re- 
prefent  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  point  P  round 
the  axis  Bb,  and  P /  its  velocity  of  rotation  round  A  a. 
Complete  the  parallelogram  PN//.  Then  Pt  is  the 
direftion  and  velocity  of  motion  refulting  from  the 
compofition  of  PN  and  1/1  P/  is  in  the  plane  MPN, 
becaufe  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  is  in  the  plane 
of  its  fides  PN  and  P/. 

Let  perpendiculars /F,  / T,  be  drawn  to  the  plane 
of  the  axes,  and  the  parallelogram  PNtf will  be  ortho- 
graphically  proje&ed  on  that  plane,  its  proje<ftion  being  a 
parallelogram  RNTF.  (Fliere  falls  on  the  centre  by  acci¬ 
dent).  Draw  the  diagonal  RT.  It  is  evident  that  the 
plane  PPv/T  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  axes, 
becaufe  PR  is  fo.  Therefore  the  compound  motion 
Pt  is  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  revolution  round  fome 
axis  fitnated  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two.  There¬ 
fore  produce  TR,  and  draw  GC  cutting  it  at  right 
3  U  2  angles 
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Rotation,  anglertn  H,  and  let  LP /  be  the  circle,  and  PH  a  ra- 
^  ♦  ’  dius.  P/  is  therefore  a  tangent,  and  perpendicular  to 

PH,  and  will  meet  RT  in  fome  point  Q_of  the  line 
MN.  The  particle  P  is  in  a  ftate  of  rotation  round 
the  axis  CGr,  and  its  velocity  is  to  the  velocities  round 
A  a  or  Bb  as  P/  to  P/  or  PN.  The  triangles  PRN  and 
OPN  are  fimilar.  For  PN  the  tangent  is  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  OP,  and!  PR  is  perpendicular  to  ON.  There- 

T  PR.PN  „ 

fore  OP  :  PN  =  PR  s  RN,  and  RN=  ■.  But 
the  velocity  of  P  round  the  axis  B3  is  QP.£.  There*- 
fore  RNrz— ,  =:PR.£.  In  like  manner-RF 

=  PR.^.  Therefore  RF  i  RN=tf  •  3  =  GO  :  GE. 
But  NT  :  RN=fine  NRT  :  fine  NTR,  and  GD  :  GE 
srfine  GED  :  fine  GDE.  Therefore  fine  NRT  : 
fine  NTR  =  fine  GED  :  fine  GDE.  But  RNT~ 
EGD,  for  NR  is  perpendicular  to  EG  and  NT  (be¬ 
ing  parallel  to  IF)  is  perpendicular  to  DG.  There¬ 
fore  TR  is  perpendicular  to  ED,  and  C c  is  parallel  to 
ED,  and  the  rotation  of  the  particle  P  is  round  an 
axis  parallel  to  ED. 

And  fince  RN,  RF,  RT,  are  as  the  velocities  b , 
c9  round  thefe  different  axes,  and  are  proportional  to 
EG,  DG,  DE,  we  have  c  to  a  or  to  b  as  ED  to  GD 
or  GE,  and  the  proportion  is  demonftrated. 

This  theorem  may  be  thus  expreffed  in  general 
terms. 

Sxprcflfed  If  a  body  revolves  round  an  axis  palling  through  its 
in  general  centre  of  gravity  with  the  angular  velocity  ay  while  this 
ierma.  axis  carried  round  another  axis,  alfo  palling  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  with- the  angular  velocity  b,  thefe 
two  motions  compofe  a  motion  of  every  particle  of  the 
body  round  a  third  axis,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other 
two,  and  inclined  to  each  of  the  former  axes  in  angles 
whofe  lines  are  inverfely  as  the  angular  velocities  round 
them  ;  and  the  angular  velocity  round  this  new  axis  is 
to  that  round  one  of  the  primitive  axes  as  the  fine  of  in¬ 
clination  of  the  two  primitive  axes  is  to  the  line  of  the 
inclination  of  the  new  axis  to  the  other  primitive  axis. 

When  we  fay  that  we  owe  the  enunciation  of  this 
theorem  to  P.  Frifi,  we  grant  at  the  fame  time  that 
fomething  like  it  has  been  fuppofed  or  affumed  by  other 
authors;'  Newton  feems  to  have  confidered  it  as  true, 
and  even  evident,-  in  homogeneous  fpheres  ;  and  this  has 
been  tacitly  acquiefced  in  by  the  authors  who  followed 
him  in  the  problem  of  the  preceflion.  Inferior  writers 
have  carele-fsly  affumed  it  as  a  truth.  Thus  Nollet, 
Gravefande,  and  others,,  in  their  contrivances  for  exhi¬ 
biting  experiments  for  illuftrating  the  compofition  of 
vortices,  proceeded  on  this  aflumption.  Even  authors 
of  more  fcrupulous  refeareh  have  fatisfied'  themfelves 
with  a  very  imperfeft  proof.  Thus  Mr  Landen,  in  his 
excellent  differtation  on  rotatory  motion,  Philosophical 
Tranfa&ions,  Vol.  LXVII.  contents  himfelf  with  Show¬ 
ing,  that,  by  the  equality  and  oppofite  dire&ions  of  the 
motions  round  the  axes  A  a  and-B  by  the  point  C  will 
be  at  reff,  and  from  thence  concludes  that  CG  c  will  be 
the  new  axis  of  rotation.  But  this  isr  exceedingly  hafty 
(note  alfo,  that  tins  differtation  was  many  years  pofte- 
rior  to  that  of  P.  Frifi)  :  For  although  the  feparate 
morons  of  the  point  C  may  be  equal  and  oppofite,  it 
is  by  no  means  either  a  mathematical  or  a  mechanical 
confequence  that  the  body^wiff  turn  round  the  axisCr. 


In  order  that  the  point  C  may  remain  at  reft,  it  is  ne-  Rfltatioiv 
ceffary  that  all  tendencies  to  motion  be  annihilated  :  "pv","lfcl * 
this  is  not  even  thought  of  in  making  the  affumption.; 

Frifi  has  fhown,-  that  in  the  motion  of  every  particle 
round  the  axis’C  c>  there  is  involved  a  motion  round  the 
two  axes^Acj  and  B£,  with  the  velocities  a  and  b  ;  and 
it  is  a  confequence  of  this,  and  of  this  only,  that  the 
impulfes  which  would  feparately  produce  the  rotations 
of  every  particle  round  A  a  and  B  b  will,  either  in  fuc- 
celfion  or  in  conjun&ion,  produce  a  rotation  round  C c. 
Moreover,  Mr  Eanden’s  not  having  attended  to  this,- 
has  led  him,  as  we  imagine,  into  a  miftake  refpedfing 
the  velocity  with  which  the  axis  changes  its  pofition  ; 
and  though  his  procefs  exhibits  the  path  of  evagatioil 
with  accuracy,  we  apprehend  that  it  does  not  afiign  the. 
true  times  of  the  axes  arriving  at  particular  points  of 
this  path- 

It  follows  from  thrs  propofition,"  that  if  every  par*  Conclufions 
tide  of  a  body,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  receiver  in  one  deduced 
inftant  a  feparate  impulfe,  competent  to  the  produ&ion  from  this 
of  a  motion  of  the  particle  round  an  axis  with  a  cer-P^P0^*011* 
tain  angular  velocity,  and  another  impulfe  competent  to 
the  produ&ion  of  a  motion  round  another  axis  with  a 
certain  velocity,  the  combined  effeft  of  all  thefe  impul- 
fions  will  be  a  motion  of  the  whole  fyftem  round  a  third 
axis  given  in  pofition,  with  an  angular  velocity  which  is 
alfo  given  rand  this  motion  will  obtain  without  any  fe- 
paration  or  difunion  of  parts  ;  for  we  fee  that  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  two  axes  conllitute  a  motion  round  a  third 
axis  in  every  particle,  and  no  feparation  would  take 
place  although  the  fyftem  were  incoherent  like  a  mafs 
of  fand,  except  by  the  a&ion  of  the  centrifugal  forces 
arifing  from  rotation.  Mr  Simpfon  therefore  erred  in 
his  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  preceflion,  by  fuppo- 
fing  another  force  neceflary  for  enabling  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  fpheroid  to  accompany  the  equator  when 
difplaced  from  its  former  fituation.  The  very  force 
which  makes  the  difplacement  produces  the  accompa¬ 
niment,  as  far  as  it  obtains,  which  we  (hall  fee  prefent- 
ly  is  not  to  the  extent  that  Mr  Simpfon  and  other 
authors  who  treat  this  problem  have  fuppofed. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  if  a  body  be  turning  round  any  iti 
axis,  and  every  particle  in  one  inftant  get  an.  impulfe 
precifely  fuch  as  is  competent  to  produce  a  given  an¬ 
gular  velocity  round  another  axis,,  the  body  will  turn  - 
round  a  third  axis  given  in  pofition,  with  a  given  an¬ 
gular  velocity:  for  it  is  indifferent  (as  it  is  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  compofition  of  motion)  whether  the  forces  a<ft 
on  a:  particle  at  once  or  in  fucceflion.  The  final  mo¬ 
tion  is  the*  fame  both  in  refpedt  of  dire&ion  and  velo¬ 
city. 

Laftiy,  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  rotation,  round 
an  axis  by  the  a&ion  of  an  impulfe  on  one  part  of  it, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  or  afterwards,  gets  an  impulfe  on 
any  part  which,  alone,  would  have  produced  a  certain 
rotation  round  another  axis,  the  effe<ft  of  the  combined 
aftions  will  be  a  rotation  round  a  third-axis,  in*  terms  of 
this  proportion  ;  for  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  an  axis,  not- by  the  fimultaneous  impulfe  ?f  ‘ 
the  precifely  competent  force  on  each  particle,  but  by 
an  impulfe  on  one  part,  there  has  been  propagated  to  every 
particle  (by  means  of  the  connecting  forces)  an  impulfe 
precifely  competent  to  produce  the  motion  which  the 
particle  really  acquires ;  and  v/hen  a  rigid-  body,  al¬ 
ready 
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*6t»ic«.  ready  turning  round  an  axis  A  a  (fig.  *7-).  «celves,an 

< _ _ y - I'mpulfe  which  makes  it  atlually  turn  round  another 

axis  C  e,  there  has  been  propagated  to  each  particle  a  force 
precifely  competent  to  produce,  not  the  motion,  but  the 
change  of  motion  which  takes  place  in  that  particle, 
that  is,  a  force  which,  when  compounded  with  the  in¬ 
herent  force  of  its  primitive  motion,  produces  the  new 
motion  ;  that  is  (by  this  theorem),  a  force  which  alone 
would  have  caufed  it  to  turn  round  a  third  axis  B  b, 
with  a  rotation  making  the  other  conftituent  of  the  ac- 
tual  rotation  round  Cf. 

This  muft  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  molt  important 
propofitions  in  dynamics,  and  gives  a  great  extension  to 
the  do&rineof  the  compofition  of  motion.  We  fee  that 
rotations  are  compounded  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
motions,  and  it  is  extremely  eafy  to  difcover  the  com- 
pofition.  We  have  only  to  fuppofe  a  fphere  defcribed 
round  the  centre  of  the  body  ;  and  the  equator  of  this 
fphere  correfponding  to  any  primitive  pofition  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  gives  us  the  dire&ion  and  velocity  of 
the  particles  fituated  in  it.  Let  another  great  circle 
cut  this  equator  in  any  point ;  it  will  be  the  equator 
of  another  rotation.  Set  off  an  arch  of  each  from  the 
point  of  interfe&ion,  proportional  to  the  angular  velo¬ 
city  of  each  rotation,  and  complete  the  fpherical  pa¬ 
rallelogram.  The  great  circle,  which  is  the  diagonal 
of  this  parallelogram,  will  be  the  equator  of  the  rota¬ 
tion,  which  is  actually  compounded  of  the  other  two. 

And  thus  may  any  two  rotations  be  compounded. 
We  have  given  an  inftance  of  this  in  the  folution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes ,  Vol.  XV. 
p.  463. 

It  appears  plainly  in  the  demonflration  of  this  theo¬ 
rem  that  the  axis  C  c  is  a  new  line  in  the  body.  The 
change  of  rotation  is  not  accomplifhed  by  a  transference 
of  the  poles  and  equator  of  the  former  rotation  to  a 
new  fituation,  in  which  they  are  again  the  poles  and 
equator  of  the  rotation  ;  for  we  fee  that  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  round  the  axis  C  c,  the  particle  of  the  body  which 
was  formerly  the  pole  A  is  defcribing  a  circle  round  the 
axis  C  r.  Not  knowing  this  compofition  of  rotations, 
Newton,  Walmefly,  Simpfon,  and  other  celebrated  ma¬ 
thematicians,  imagined,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth’s  rota¬ 
tion  remained  the  fame,  but  changed  its  pofition.  In  this 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  conflancy  of  the  obferved  la¬ 
titudes  of  places  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But  the 
axis  of  the  earth’s  rotation  really  changes  its  place,  and 
the  poles  fhift  through  different  points  of  its  furface ; 
but  thefe  different  points  are  too  near  each  other  to 
make  the  change  fenfible  to  the  niceft  observation. 
Refpefting  It  .would  feem  to  refult  from  thefe  obfervations,  that 
the  pofition  it  is  impofiible  that  the  axis  of  rotation  can  change  its 
of  the  axis  portion  in  abfolute  fpace  without  changing  its  pofition 
of  rotation  *n  ^  contrary  to  what  we  experience  in  a  thou- 

fand  familiar  inftances  ;  and  indeed  this  is  impoflible  by 
any  one  change.  We  cannot  by  the  impnlfe  of  any 
one  force  make  a  body  which  is  turning  round  the  axis 
A#  change  its  pofition  and  turn  round  the  fame  mate¬ 
rial  axis  brought  into  the  pofition  C  c.  In  the  fame 
way  that  a  body  muff  pafs  through  a  feries  of  inter¬ 
mediate  points,  in  going  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  the 
other,  fo  it  mufl  acquire  an  infinite  feries  of  interme¬ 
diate  rotations  (each  of  them  momentary)  before  the 
fame  material  axis  paffes  into  another  pofition,  fo  as  to 
become  an  axis  of  rotation*  A  momentary  impulfe 
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may  make  a  great  change  of  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  Rotation, 
rotation,  as  it  may  make  in  the  velocity  of  a  re&ilineal  — ’ 
motion.  Thus  although  the  rotation  round  A  a  be  in¬ 
definitely  fmall,  if  another  equally  fmall  rotation  be 
impreffed  round  an  axis  B  b  perpendicular  to  A  a,  the 
axis  wall  at  once  fhift  toCc  half  way  between  them  ; 
but  a  fucceflion  of  rotations  is  neceffary  for  carrying  the 
primitive  material  axis  into  a  new  pofition,  where  it  is 
again  an  axis.  This  transference,  however,  is  poflible, 
but  gradual,  and  muft  be  accomplifhed  by  a  continuation 
of  impulfes  totally  different  from  what  we  would  at  firft 
fuppofe.  In  order  that  A  may  pafs  frqp  A  to  C,  it 
is  not  enough  that  it  gets  an  impulfe  in  the  dire&ion 
AC.  Such  an  impulfe  would  carry  it  thither,  if  the 
body  had  not  been  whirling  round  A  a  by  the  mere 
perfeverance  of  matter  in  its  ftate  of  motion;  but  when 
the  body  is  already  whirling  round  A  a,  the  particles 
in  the  circle  IP  i  are  moving  in  the  circumference  of 
that  circle ;  and  fince  that  circle  alfo  partakes  of  the 
motion  given  to  A,  every  particle  in  it  muft  be  inceJJanU 
ly  defle&ed  from  the  path  in  which  it  is  moving.  The 
continual  agency  of  a  force  is  therefore  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe  ;  and  if  this  force  be  difcontinued,  the  point 
A  will  immediately  quit  the  plane  of  the  arch  AC, 
along  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  move  it,  and  will 
ftart  up. 

This  is  the  theorem  which  we  formerly  faid  would  x*7 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  axis  of  rotation.  v 

Thus  we  can  difcover  what  Mr  Landen  calls  the  cva_ 
evagations  of  the  poles  of  rotation  by  the  a&ion  of  cem  ?ations  of 
trifugal  forces  :  For  in  fig.  1 6.  the  known  velocity  of  the  poles  of 
the  ball  A  and  the  radius  AC  of  its  circle  of  rotation 
will  give  us  the  centrifugal  force  by  which  the  balls  of  c  *ntrifu- 
tend  to  turn  in  the  plane  DA^/BD.  This  gives  the  gai  forces* 
axis  D  d  a  tendency  to  move  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure  ;  and  its  reparation  from  the 
poles  D  and  d  does  not  depend  on  the  feparation  of  the 
conne&iug  rod  A  B  from  its  prefent  inclination  to  D  dy 
but  on  the  angle  which  the  fpiral  path  of  the  ball 
makes  with  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  rotation  round  Dd. 

The  diftance  of  the  new  poles  from  D  and  d  is  an  arch 
of  a  circle  which  measures  the  angle  made  by  the  fpiral 
with  the  circle  of  rotation  round  the  primitive  axis. 

This  will  gradually  increafe,  and  the  mathematical  axis 
of  rotation  will  be  defcribing  a  fpiral  round  D  and  d9 
gradually  feparating  from  thefe  .points,  and  again  ap¬ 
proaching  them,  and  coinciding  with  them  again,  at  t 
the  time  that  the  balls  themfelves  are  moft  of  all  remo-  - 
ved  from  their  primitive  fituation,  namely,  when  A  is 
in  the  place  of  B.  up 

The  fame  theorem  alfo  enables  us  to  fiixh  the  inci- And  the  in- 
pient  axis  of  rotation  in.  the  complicated  cafes  which cipientaxi* 
are  almoft  inacceflible  by  means  of  the  elementary  prin-  ^ted  cafes* 
ciples  of  rotation. 

Thus,  when  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and  percuflion  .  13a 

do  not  coincide,  as  we.  fuppofed  in  fig.  5.  and  1 2..  Sup¬ 
pose,  firft,  that  they  do  coincide,  and  find  the  pofition 
of  the  axis  a  l ,  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation. 

Then  find  the  centre  of  percuflion,  the  axis  P  />,  and 
the  momentum  round  it,  and  the  angular  velocity  which  * 
this  momentum  would  produce.  Thus  we  have  obtain¬ 
ed  two  rotations. round  given  axes,  and  with  given  an¬ 
gular  velocities.  Compound  thefe  rotations  by  this 
theorem,  and  we  obtain  the  required  pofition  of  the 
5  true*/ 
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Rotation,  trite  incipient  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  angular  velocity, 
— *  without  the  intricate  procefs  which  would  othervvife 

have  been  neceffary. 

If  the  body  is  of  fuch  a  (hape,  that  the  forces  in  the 
plane  DCG  do  not  balance  each  other,  we  (hall  then 
difcover  a  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
this  plane.  Compound  this  rotation  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  rotation  round  D  d. 

And  from  this  fimple  view  of  the  matter  we  learn 
(what  would  be  difficult  to  difcover  in  the  other  way), 
that  when  the  centre  of  percufiion  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  rotation,  the  axis  is  in  the  plane  DGC, 
though  not  perpendicular  to  PG.  But  when  there  is 
t'ou  do  nof  a  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  this  plane, 
coincide.  ^  incjpjent  axis  of  rotation  is  neither  perpendicular  to 
PC,  nor  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  paffing  through 
the  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  impelling  force. 

We  mu(t  content  ourfelves  with  merely  pointing  out 
thefe  tracks  of  iuveftigation  to  the  curious  reader,  and 
recommending  the  cultivation  of  this  mod  fruitful  theo¬ 
rem  of  Father  Frifi. 

Concluding  Thife  are  by  no  means  fpeculations  of  mere  curiofity, 
remarks  on  intereftiug  to  none  but  mathematicians  :  the  nobleft  art 
Yealnanfhip.  which  is  pra£tifedby  man  mull  receive  great  improvement 
from  a  complete  knowledge  of  this  fubjedt.  We  mean 
the  art  of  seamanship.  A  fhip,  the  mod  admirable 
of  machines,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  body  in  free 
fpace,  impelled  by  the  wands  and  waters,  and  continu¬ 
ally  move#l  round  fpontaneous  axes  of  converfion,  and 
"inceflantly  checked  in  thefe  movements.  The  trimming 
of  the  fails,  the  adlion  of  the  rudder,  the  very  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  loading,  all  affect  her  versatility.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  feaman  knows  by  habit  how  to  produce  and 
facilitate  thefe  motions,  and  to  check  or  hop  fuch  as 
are  inconvenient.  Experience,  without  any  reflection 
or  knowledge  how  and  why,  informs  him  what  pofition 
the  rudder  produces  a  deviation  from  the  courfe.  A 
fort  of  common  fenfe  tells  him,  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  fhip  turn  her  head  away  from  the  wind,  he  muft  in- 
creafe  the  furfaee  or  the  obliquity  of  the  head  fails,  and 
diminifh  the  power  of  the  fails  near  the  ftern.  A  few 
other  operations  are  dictated  to  him  by  this  kind  of 
common  fenfe  ;  but  few,  even  of  old  feamen,  can  tell 
why  a  fhip  has  fuch  a  tendency  to  bring  her  head  up 
in  the  wind,  and  why  it  is  fo  neceffary  to  crowd  the 
fore  part  of  the  fhip  with  fails  ;  fewer  ftill  know  that  a 
.  certain  fhifting  of  the  loading  will  facilitate  fome  mo¬ 
tions  in  different  cafes  ;  that  the  crew  of  a  great  fhip 
running  fuddenly  to  a  particular  place  fhall  enable  the 
fhip  to  accomplifh  a  movement  in  a  ftormy  fea  which 
could  not  be  done  otherwife  ;  and  perhaps  not  one  in 
ten  thoufand  can  tell  why  this  procedure  will  be  fuccefs- 
ful.  But  the  mathematical  inquirer  will  fee  all  this  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  moft  valuable  acquifition  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  have  a  manual  of  fuch  propofitions,  deduced  from 
a  careful  and  judicious  confideration  of  the  circumftan- 
ces,  and  freed  from  that  great  complication  and  intri¬ 
cacy  which  only  the  learned  can  unravel,  and  expreffed 
in  a  familiar  manner,  clothed  with  fuch  reafoning  as 
will  be  intelligible  to  the  unlearned ;  and  though  not 
accurate,  yet  perfuafive.  Mr  Bouguer,  in  his  Trade  du 
Na-vire ,  and  in  his  Manoeuvre  des  V aiffeaux ,  has  deliver¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  ufeful  information  on  this  fubjedl  ; 
and  Mr  Bezout  has  made  a  very  ufeful  abftradl  of  thefe 
works  in  his  Coun  de  Mathematique .  But  the  fubjed 
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13  left  by  them  in  z  form  far  too  abftrufe  to  be  of  any 
general  ule  :  and  it  is  unfortunately  fo  combined  with 
or  founded  on  a  falfe  theory  of  the  a&ion  and  refift- 
ance  of  fluids,  that  many  of  the  propofitions  are  totally 
inconfiftent  with  experience,  and  many  maxims  of  fea- 
manlhip  are  falfe.  This  has  occafioned  thefe  do&rinea 
to  be  negle&ed  altogether.  Few  of  our  profefiionai 
feamen  have  the  preparatory  knowledge  neceffary  for 
improving  the  fcience  ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  im- 
menfe  utility,  and  would  acquire  great  reputation  to  the 
perfon  who  fuccefsfully  profecutes  it. 

We  fhall  mention  under  the  article  Seamanship  the 
chief  problems,  and  point  out  the  mechanical  principles 
by  which  they  may  be  folved. 

^  ROTHERAM,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  feated  on  the  river  Don,  near  which  there 
is  a  handfome  ftoye-bridge.  It  is  a  well-built  place, 
and  the  market  is  large  for  proviftons.  W.  Long,  r, 
10.  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

ROl  FIS  A\  ,  a  town  in  the  lfle  of  Bute,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital.  It  is  a  well-built  town  of  fmall  houfes, 
and  about  200  families  ;  and  is  within  thefe  few  years 
much  improved.  It  has  a  good  pier,  and  is  feated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  fine  bay,  whofe  mouth  lies  exadly  op- 
pofite  to  Loch  Steven  in  Cowal.  Here  is  a  fine  depth 
of  water,  a  fecure  retreat,  and  a  ready  navigation  down 
the  Frith  for  an  export  trade.  Magazines  of  goods  for 
foreign  parts  might  be  moft  advantageoufly  ere&ed  here. 
The  women  of  this  town  fpin  yarn,  the  men  fupport 
themfelves  by  fifhing.  W.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat.  55. 
5°. 

Rothfay  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  prince  of 
Scotland,  a  title  which  was  formerly  accompanied  with 
fuitable  revenues,  powers,  and  privileges.  Of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  title  we  have  the  following  account  from  the 
pen  of  the  learned  Dr  M‘Leod  of  Glafgow.  Some 
time  between  the  16th  of  March  and  the  26th  of  Oc* 
tober  1398,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  is  ftyled  John  duke 
of  Aquitaine  and  Lancafter,  uncle  to  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  David,  who  is  ftyled  earl  of  Carrick,  eldeft  fon 
'of  the  king  of  Scotland,  met  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling 
the  borders,  and  terminating  all  matters  in  difpute.  At 
a  fubfequent  interview  between  the  fame  parties,  David 
is  ftyled  Duke  of  Rothfay.  This  innovation  pro¬ 
bably  proceeded  on  an  idea,  to  which  the  interview  of 
the  two  princes  might  naturally  give  rife,  that  it  was 
unfuitable,  and  unworthy  of  the  Scottifh  national  dig¬ 
nity,  that  the  princes  of  England  fhould  enjoy  a  title 
of  nobility,  which  was  efteemed  to  be  of  higher  rank 
than  that  poffeffed  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  And  this,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  was  the 
occafion  of  introducing  the  title  of  Duke  into  Scot¬ 
land. 

ROTTBCELLIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria^clafs  of  plants. 
The  rachis  is  jointed,  roundifh,  and  in  many  cafes  fili¬ 
form  ;  the  calyx  is  ovate,  lanceolated,  flat,  fimple,  or 
bipartite  ;  the  florets  are  alternate  on  the  winding  ra¬ 
chis. 

ROTONDO,  or  Rotundo,  in  archite&ure,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  any  building  that  is  round  both  with¬ 
in  and  without ;  whether  it  be  a  church,  a  falcon,  or 
the  like.  The  moft  celebrated  rotundo  of  the  ancients 
is  the  pantheon  at  Rome.  See  Pantheon. 

ROTTEN-stone,  a  mineral  found  in  Derbyfhire, 

and 
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low er fief*  and  ufetl  by  mechanics  for  all  forts. of  finer  grinding 
Rotterdam.  an(i  policing,  and  fometimes  for  cutting  of  ftones.  Ac- 
- — v -  cording  to  Ferber,  it  is  a  tripoli  mixed  with  calcare¬ 

ous  earth. 

ROTTENNESS.  See  Putrefaction. 
ROTTERDAM,  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Hol¬ 
land,  in  E.  Long.  4.  20.  N  Lat.  52.  foliated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Maefe,  about  37  miles  fouth  of 
Amsterdam,  nine  fouth-eaft  of  the  Hague,  and  15.  to 
the  e  aft  ward  of  Brief  It  is  a  large  and  populous  city, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  handfomely  built  of  brick,  the 
ftreets  wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  ten  gates  to 
the  town,  fix  of  which  are  at  the  land  fide  and  four  at 
the  fide  of  the  Maefe.  It  is  fuppofrd  to  take  its  name  from 
the  Roter,  or  Rotter ,  a  little  river  that  falls  into  the  ca- 
*  nals  of  this  city,  and  from  Dam ,  a  dike.  It  is  uncertain 
when  it  was  fir  ft  built ;  and  though  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
very  ancient,  yet  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before 
the  r  3th  century.  In  the  year  1270  it  was  furround- 

Ied  with  ramparts,  and  honoured  with  feveral  privileges; 

but  27  years  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Flemings.  In 
the  year  1418,  Brederode  chief  of  the  Haeks  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  it ;  fince  which  time  it  has  continued  yearly 
to  increafe  by  means  of  the  conveniency  of  its  harbour. 
Its  arms  are  vert,  a  pale  argent,  quarterly  in  a  chief  on 
the  firft  and  third,  or,  a  lion  fpotted  fable,  on  the  fe- 
cond  and  fourth  a  lion  fpotted  gules. 

Rotterdam  is  not  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  ci¬ 
ties  of  the  province,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  always  in 
its  prefent  flourifhing  condition.  The  Dutch  call  it 
the  fir  ft  of  the  fecond  rank,  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
efleemed  the  fecond  of  the  firft,  being,  next  to  Amfter- 
dam,  the  moft  trading  town  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Its  port  is  very  commodious ;  for  the  canals,  which  run 
through  moft  parts  of  the  town,  bring  the  fhips,  fome 
of  200  or  300  ton,  up  to  the  merchants  door  ;  a  con¬ 
veniency  for  loading  and  unloading  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  places.  The  great  fhips  go  up  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  by  the  canal  into  which  the  Maefe 
enters  by  the  old  head,  as  it  comes  out  by  the  new. 
A  ftranger,  upon  his  firft  entering  this  place,  is  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  beautiful  confufion  of  chimneys  intermix¬ 
ed  with  tops  of  trees  with  which  the  canals  are  planted, 
and  ftreamers  of  veffels ;  infomuch  that  he  can  hardly 
tell  whether  it  be  fleet,  city,  or  foreft.  The  Harring 
Vliet  is  a  very  fine  ftreet  ;  moft  of  the  houfes  are  new, 
Pedant  t  and  built  of  hewn  ftone  ;  but  the  grandeft  as  wrell  as 
*Tour  thro '  moft  agreeable  ftreet  in  Rotterdam  is  the  Bomb  Quay, 
Holland ,  which  lies  parallel  with  the  Maefe ;  on  one  fide  it  is 

open  to  the  river,  and  the  other  is  ornamented  with  a 
grand  facade  of  the  beft  houfes  in  the  city,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  Englifh  ;  they  are  five  or  fix  llories  high, 
mafly  and  very  clumfy  :  wherever  there  is  any  attempt 
at  ornament,  it  is  the  word  that  can  be  conceived. 
One  fees  no  Grecian  architecture,  except  Doric  enta¬ 
blatures,  ftuck  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  ftory,  with¬ 
out  pilaflers ;  Ionic  volutes,  turned  often  the  wrong 
way,  and  an  attempt  at  Corinthian  capitals,  without 
any  other  part  of  the  order.  The  doors  are  large,  and 
ftuck  with  great  knobs  and  clumfy  carving ;  you  afeend 
to  them,  not  in  front,  but  by  three  or  four  fleps  going 
up  on  each  fide,  and  you  are  aflifted  by  iron  rails  of  a 
moft  immenfe  thicknefs.  Thefe  houfes  are  almoft  all 
window ;  and  the  window  fhutters  and  frames  being 
painted  green,  the  glafs  has  all  a  green  caft,  which  is 


helped  by  the  reflection  from  the  trees  that  ovierfhado  w  Rotterdam . 
their  houfes,  which,  were  it  not  for  this  circumftance,  v~— ** 

would  be  intolerably  hot,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  ca¬ 
nals.  Moft  of  the  houfes  have  looking-glafTes  placed 
on  the  outfides  of  the  windows,  on  both  fides,  in  order 
that  they  may  fee  every  thing  which  paffes  up  and 
down  the  ftreet.  The  ft  air-cafes  are  narrow,  deep,  and 
come  down  almoft  to  the  door.  In  general,  the  houfes 
rife  with  enormous  fteep  roofs,  turning  the  gable  end 
to  the  ftreet,  and  leaning  coniiderably  forward,  fo  that 
the  top  often  projects  near  two  feet  beyond  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  The  Bomb  Quay  is  fo  broad,  that  there 
are  diftindl  walks  for  carriages  and  foot- patten  gers,  li¬ 
ned  and  fhaded  with  a  double  row  of  trees.— You  look 
over  the  river  on  fome  beautiful  meadows,  and  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  which  leads  to  the  Peft-houfe  :  it  feems 
to  be  an  elegant  building,  and  the  trees  round  it  are  fo 
difpofed  as  to  appear  a  thick  wood.  This  ftreet  is  at 
leaft  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  old  to 
the  new  head,  the  two  places  where  the  water  enters  to 
fill  the  canals  of  this  extenfive  city.  When  water  runs 
through  a  ftreet,  it  then  aflumes  the  name  of  a  canal, 
of  which  kind  the  Heeren-fleet  has  the  pre-eminence  ; 
the  houfes  are  of  free-ftone,  and  very  lofty  ;  the  canal 
is  fpacious,  and  covered  with  fhips :  at  one  end  ftands 
the  Englifh  church,  a  neat  pretty  building,  of  which 
the  bifhop  of  London  is  ordinary. 

This  port  is  much  more  frequented  by  the  Britifh 
merchants  than  Amfterdam,  infomuch  that,  after  a  froft, 
when  the  fea  is  open,  fometimes  300  fail  of  Britifh  vef¬ 
fels  fail  out  of  the  harbour  at  once.  There  is  always  a 
large  number  of  Britifh  fubje<ts  who  refide  in  this 
town,  and  live  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  reafon  of  the  great  traffic  between  this 
place  and  England,  is  becaufe  the  fhips  can  generally 
load  and  unload,  and  return  to  England  from  Rot¬ 
terdam,  before  a  fhip  can  get  clear  from  Amfter¬ 
dam  and  the  Texel.  Hence  the  Englifh  merchants* 
find  it  cheaper  and  more  commodious,  after  their  goods 
are  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  to  fend  them  in  boats  over 
the  canals  to  Amfterdam.  Another  great  advantage 
they  have  here  for  commerce  is,  that  the  Maefe  is  open, 
and  the  paffage  free  from  ice,  much  fooner  in  the 
fpring  than  in  the  Y  and  Zuyder-fea,  which  lead  to 
Amfterdam. 

The  glafs-houfe  here  is  one  of  the  beft  in  the  feven 
provinces  ;  it  makes  abundance  of  glafs-toys  and  ena¬ 
melled  bowls,  which  are  fent  to  India,  and  exchanged 
for  china-ware,  and  other  oriental  commodities. 

The  college  of  admiralty  here  is  called  the  college  of 
the  Maefe ,  the  chief  of  all  Holland  and  the  United 
Provinces.  The  lieutenant-general,  admiral  of  Hol¬ 
land,  is  obliged  to  go  on  board  of  a  Rotterdam  fhip  in 
the  Maefe  when  he  goes  to  fea,  and  then  he  commands 
the  fquadron  of  the  Maefe’. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city  there  is  a  large  bafon  and 
dock,  where  fhip-carpenters  are  continually  employed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  admiralty,  or  of  the  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany.  But  the  largeft  fhips  belonging  to  the  admiral¬ 
ty  of  Rotterdam  are  kept  at  Helvoetfluys,  as  the  moft 
commodious  Hat  ion,  that  place  being  iituated  on  the 
ocean  ;  for  it  requires  both  time  and  trouble  to  work 
a  large  fhip  from  the  dock  of  Rotterdam  to  the  fea. 

Rotterdam  has  four  Dutch  churches  for  the  efla- 
blifhed  religion.  There  is  one  thing  very  remarkable 
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"  Rotterdam  }n  refpe&  to  the  great  church,  that  the  tower  which 
Rouen  ^eane^  on  one  hdc  was  fet  UP  straight  in  the  yea?  1655, 

t^,  as  appears  by  the  inscription  engraved  On  brafs  at  the 

bottom  of  the  tower  withinfide.  In  the  choir  of  this 
church  are  celebrated,  with  no  fmali  folemnity,  the  pro- 
1  motions  made  in  the  Latin  fchools.  Befides,  there’ are 
two  Englilh  churches,  one  for  thofe  of  the  cliurdh  of 
England  and  the  other  for  the  Prefbyterians ;  and  one 
Scotch  church  ;  as  likewife  one  Lutheran,  two  Armi- 
nian,  two  Anabaptift,  four  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  one  Jewifh  fynagogue. 

Though  the  public  buildings  here  are  not  fo  {lately 
as  thofe  of  Amftetdam-  and  fame  other  cities,  yet  there 
are  feveral  of  them  well  Worth  feeing.  The  great 
church  of  St  Laurence  is  a  good  old  building,rwhere 
;  are  many  (lately  monuments  of  their  old  admirals. 
From  the  top  of  this  church  one  may  fee  the  Hague, 
Delft,  Leaden,  Dort,  and  mod  of  the  towns  of  fouth 
Holland.  There  are  feveral  fine  market-places,  as  three 
fifh-markets,  the  great-market,  the  neW-market,  and  the 
hogs-market.  The  ^Stadthoufe  is  an  old  building,  but 
the  chambers  large  "and  finely  adorned.  The  maga¬ 
zines  for  fitting  out  their  fhips  are  very  gOodftrii&ures. 
The  Exchange  is  a  noble  building,  begun  in  the  year 
1720,  and  finifhed  in  1736.  -Upon  the  Great  Bridge 
in  the  market-place  there  is  a  hue  brafs  ftatUe  ere&ed 
to  the  great  Erafmus,\vho  Was  born  in  this  city  in 
1467,  and  diM  at  Bafil  in  Switzerland.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  a -furred  gown,  and  a  round  cap,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand.  The  ftatue  is  on  a  pedeftal  of  marble* 
t  furrounded  with  rails  of  iron.  Juft  by,  one  may  fee 
'  the  houfe  where  this  great  man  was  born,  which  is  a 
very  fmali  one,  and  has' the  following  diftich  written  on 
i  the  door : 

JE  dibus  his  ortus9  mundum  decoravlt ,  Erafmusy 
'Artibus ,  ingenio ,  religions  y  jide* 

'Rotterdam  and  the  whole  of  the  United  Provinces 
are  now  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  French  Republic.  See 
•  Revolution  and  United  Provinces. 

ROTULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fmali  bone  of  the  knee* 
•called  alfo  patella . 

ROTUNDUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  fe¬ 
veral  mufcles  otherwife  called  teres. 

ROUAD  See  Aradus. 

ROUANE,  or  Roane,  an  ancient  and  cenfider- 
able  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Forez,  with  the  title 
of  a  duchy;  feated  on  the  river  Loire,  at  the  place 
where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats.  E.  Lorn?. 
4.  9.  N.  Lat.  46.  2. 

ROUCOU,  in  dyeing,  the  fame  with  AnoTtA  and 
Bixa. 

ROUEN,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  had  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  a  parliament*  a  mint,  a 
handfome  college,  an  academy,  two  abbeys,  and  an  old 
caftle.  It  is  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and  furround¬ 
ed  with  fix  fuburbs ;  and  contained  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  35  parifhes,  and  24  convents  for  men  and  women. 
The  metropolitan  church  has  a  very  handfome  front,  cn 
which  are  two  lofty  fteeples,  whence  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  country.  The  great  bell  is  13 
feet  high  and  11  in  diameter.  The  church  of  the  Be- 
nedi&ne  abbey  is  much  admired  by  travellers.  The 
parliament  houfe  is  adorned  with  beautiful  tapeftry 
and  fine  pi6lures.  There  are  a  great  number  of  foun- 
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tains,  though  the  houfes  are  ordinary  but  the  walk  tLoutn 
upon  the  quay  is  very  pleafant,  and  there  are  1 3  gates 
from  thence  into  the  city.  The  dumber  of  the  inha-  RoviS°- 
bitants  are  about  60,000,  and  they  have  feveral  wool- 
len  manufa&ures.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine ;  and 
the  tide  rifes  fo  high,  that  veftels  of  Zoo  tons  may 
come  up  tor  the  qiiay  i  but  "one  of  the  greateft  curioft- 
ties  is  the  bridge,  of  270  paces  in  length,  fupported  by 
boats,  and  Consequently  is  higher  or  lower  according 
to  the  tide.  It  is  paved,  and  there  are  ways  for  foot- 
pa  flengers  on  each  lidc,  with  benches  to  fit  upon  ;  and 
Coaches  may  pafs  over  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
ilight.  It  is  often  called  Roan  by  Englifh  hiftorians  ; 
and  is  50  miles  fouth-well  of  Amiens,  and.  70  north- 
weft  of  Paris. 

Though  large,  and  enriched  by  Commerce,  Rouen  is 
not  an  elegant  place.  The  flreets  are  alinoft  all  nar¬ 
row,  crooked,  and  dirty  ;  the  buildings  old  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  It  was  fortified  by  St  Louis  in  1253,  but  the 
walls  are  now  demolifhed.  The  environs,  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  hills  which  overlook  the  Seine,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  agreeable,  and  covered  with  magnificent  villas.  E« 

Long.  1.  10.  N.  Lat.  49.  26. 

ROVERE,  or  Rover edo,  a  ftrong  town  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  confines  of  the  republic  of  Venice;  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
on  the  fide  of  a  bream,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  de¬ 
fended  by  two  large  towers  and  a  brong  cable,  iomile3 
fouth  of  Trent.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
governed  by  a  chief  magiftrate,  ftyled  a  Podejlat .  There 
are  feveral  churches  and  convents,  that  contain  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  The  mob  remarkable  thing,  and 
what  they  call  the  great  •Wonder  of  Roveredoy  is  its 
fpinning-houfe  for  a  manufa6lure  of  filk,  in  which  they 
have  a  great  trade  here  to  the  fairs  of  Bolzano.  They 
have  alfo  a  very  good  trade  in  wine  Betwixt  Trent 
and  Rdveredo  is  the  ftrong  fort  of  Belem,  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  and 
commands  the  roads  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain*  E. 

Long.  11.  I.  N.  Lat.  46.  12. 

ROUERGUE,  a  province  of  France*  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Guienne  ;  bounded  on  the  eab  by  the 
Cevennes  and  Gevaiidari,  on  the  weft  by  Querci,  on 
the  north  by  the  fame  and  Auvergne,  ancT  on  the 
fouth  by  Languedoc.  It  is  75  miles  in  length,  and 
50  in  breadth  ;  not  very  fertile,  but  feeds  a  number  of 
cattle,  and  has  mines  of  Copper,  iron,  alum,  vitriol, 
and  fulpliur.  It  is  divided  into  a  County,  and  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  marche.  Rhodez  is  the  capital  town. 

ROVIGNO,  a  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  Iftria* 
with  two  good  harbours,  and  quarried  of  fine  (lone. 

It  is  feated  in  a  territory  which  produces  excellent 
wine,  in  a  peninfula  on  the  weftern  coaft*  E.  Long. 

13.  5 3.  N.  Lat.  45.  14. 

ROVIGO,  is  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  and  capital  of  the  Polefiri  d{  Rovigo,  in  E. 

Long.  12.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  6.  It  is  a  fmali  place, 
poorly  inhabited,  and  encompaffed  with  ruinous  walls. 
Formerly  it  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  but  has- 
been  fubje&  to  the  Venetians  fince  1500,  and  is  famous 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  that  learned  man  Coelius 
Rhodoginus.  It  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Adria, 
anciently  a  noble  harbour  one  mile  from  Ro\  ’ jo,  that 
gave  name  to  the  gulph,  but  now  a  half-drowned  vil¬ 
lage,  inhabited  by  a  few  fiftiermen* 
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ROUNDELAY,  or  Roundo,  a  fort  of  ancient 
.,ocra,  derived  its  name,  according  to  Menage,  from 
its  form,  and  becaufe  it  (till  turns  bamt  again  to  the  fiiit 
verfe,  and  dius  goes  round.  The  common  routmt.ay 
coniifts  of  13  verfes,  eight  of  which  are  in  one  rhyme 
mid  five  in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets ;  at  the 
end  of  the  fecor.d  and  third  of  which  the  beginning  of 
the  roundelay  is  repeated  ;  and  that,  if  potable,  m  an 
equivocal  or  punning  fenfe..  The  roundelay  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  poem  in  Fiance,  but  is  little  known  among  us.  M-v 
rot  and  Yoiture  have  fucceeded  the  bed-  m  it.  ltapiu 
remarks,  tliat  if  the  roundelay  he  not  very  exquiiitc,  it 
is  intolerably  bad  In  all  the  ancient  ones,  Menage  oh- 
ferves,  that  the  verfe  preceding  has  a  lefs  compete 
and  yet  joins  agreeably  with  that  of  tne  c.o.e,  with- 
out  depending  neceflarily  thereon.  This  rule,  well  ot> 
ferved,  makes  the  roundelay  more  ingenious,  and  is  one 
of  the  fineffes  of  the  poem.  Some  of  the  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  fpcak  of  the  roundelay  or  roundel  as  a  kind  ot  air 
appropriated  to  dancing;  and  in  tins  feme  the  term 
feems  to  indicate  little  more  than  dancing  111  a  circle 

with  the  bands  joined.  ... 

ROUND-Housf.,  a  kind  of  pnfon  for  the  nightly 
watch  in  London  to  fecure  difordcily  perfons  till  they 
can  be  carried  before  a  magiftrate. 

Rtvxo-Houfe,  in  a  {hip,  the  uppermoft  room  or  cabin 
on  the  Sera  of  a  ffiip,  where  the  mailer  lies. 

ROUNDS,  in  military  matters,  a  detachment  irom 
the  main-guard,  of  an  officer  or  a  non-commiffioned 
officer  ar.d  fix  men,  who  go  round  the  rampart  of  a 
garrifon,  to  liften  if  any  thing  be  flining without  the 
place,  and  to  fee  that  the  centinels  be  diligent  upon 
their  duty,  and  all  in  order.  In  drift  gamfons  the 
rounds  go  every  half-hour.  The  centinels  are  to  chal- 
lenge  at  a  diilance,  and  to  reft  thur  arms  as  the  round 
palfes.  All  guards  turn  out,  challenge,  exchange  the 
parole,  and  reft  their  arms,  See.  # 

Rounds  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  1  he  or- 
dinar}'  rounds  are  three  ;  the  town-major’s  round,  the 
grand-round,  and  the  vifiting-ronnd. 

Manner  of  going  the  Rooms.  When  the  town- 
major  goes  his  round,  lie  cCmes  to  the  mam-guard, 
and  demands  a  ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  efcort 
him  to  the  next  guard  ;  and  when  it  is  dark,  one  ol 

the  men  is  to  carry  a  light.  . 

As  foon  as  the  Entry  at  the  guard  perceives  the 
round  coming,  lie  (hall  give  notice  to  the  guard,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  turn  out  when  ordered  ;  and 
when  the  round  is  advanced  within  about  20  or*  30  pa¬ 
ces  of  the  guard,  he  is  to  challenge  briildy  ;  and  when 
h&*is  anfwered  by  the  ferjeant  who  attends  the  round, 
Tow*  major's  round,  he  is  to  fay,  Stand  round!  and 
reifc  his  arms ;  after  which  he  is  to  call  out  imme* 
diately,  Serjeant,  turn  out  the  guard,  town-major’s  round. 
Upon  the  fentry  calling,  the  ferjeant  is  to  turn  out  the 
guard  immediately,  drawing  up  the  men  in  good  or 
tier  with  fhouklered  arms,  the  officer  placing  hi mf el t 
at  the  head  of  it,  with  his  arms  in  his  hand.  He 
then  orders  the  ferjeant  and  four  or  fix  men  to  advance 
toward  the  round,  and  challenge  :  the  ferjeant  of  the 
"-our.d  is  to  a  I;  fiver,  ‘Town-major's  round ;  upon  which 
the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  replies,  Advarnt,  ferjeant, 
with  the  parole  !  at  the  fame  time  ordering  his  men  to 
reft  their  arms.  The  ferjeant  of  the  round  advances 
'alone,  and  gives  the  ferjeant  of  the'  guard  the  pa- 
Voi.  XVI.  fait.  II. 
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role  in  his  ear,  that  none  eife  may  hear  it ;  during 

which  period  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  holds  the  lpear  - , 

of  his  halbert  at  the  other’s  brealh  The  ferjeant  of- the 
round  then  returns  to  his  poll,  vvhilft  tue  feijeant  ot 
the  ouard  leaving  his  men  to  keep  the  round  from  ad¬ 
vancing,  gives  the  pi role  to  his  officer.  1  his  being 
found  right,  the  officer  orders  his  ferjeant  to  return  to 
his  men;  fays,  Advance,  town-major’s  round!  aid  or¬ 
ders  the  g^iard  to  reft  their  arms  ;  upon  which  the^  fer¬ 
jeant  cf  the  guard  orders  his  men  to  wheel  back  tror.i 
the  centre,  and  form  a  lane,  through  which  the  town- 
major  is  to  pafs  (the  efcort  remaining  where  they 
were\  and  go  up  to  the  officer  and  give  him  the  parole, 
laying  his  mouth  to  his  ear.  The  officer  holds  the 
fpear  of  his  cfponton  at  the  town  major’s  breaft  while 

he  gives  him  the  parole.  . 

The  defion  of  rounds  is  not  only  to  vint  toe  guards, 
and  keep  the  centinels  alert ;  but  likewife  to  difeover 
v.  hat  pafles  in  the  outworks,  and  beyond  them. 

ROUSSILLON,  a  province  of  France,  m  the  Py¬ 
renees,  bounded  on  the  call  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
on  the  weft  by  Cerdagne,  on  the  north  by  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  on  the  fonth  by  Catalonia,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  fertile  country, 
about  50  miles  in  length,  and  25  in  breadth,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  its  great  number  of  olive-trees.  Perpignan 
is  the  capital  town. 

ROUSSEAU  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1630,  and  ftndied  firft  under  Svya- 
nevelt,  who  had  married  one  of  his  relations  ;  after  which 
he  improved  himfelf  by  travelling  into  Italy,  praftifmg 
folcly  in  perfpeftive,  architefture,  and  landfcape.  On 
his  return  home,  he  was  employed  at  Marly.  _  He  di- 
ftinguilhcd  himfelf  very  much  in  painting  buildings,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to,  the  principles 
of  perfpeftive.  Louis  XIV.  employed  him  to  decorate 
his  hall  of  devices  at  St  Geimaine-en*Laie,  where  he 
represented  the  operas  of  Lulli.  But  being  a  Protef- 
tant,  he  quitted  France  on  the  perfecution  of  his  bre¬ 
thren,  and  retired  to  Swifferlar.d.  Louis  invited  him 
hack ;  he  refufed,  but  fent  his  deligns,  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  proper  perfon  to  execute  them.  Atter  a 
ffiort  Hay  in  Swifterland,  he  went  to  Holland  ;  whence 
he  was  invited  over  to  England  by  Ralph  duke  of  Mon¬ 
tague,  to  adorn  his  new-  lioule  in  Bloomffiury,  where 
he  painted  much.  Some  of  his  piftures,  both  in  land¬ 
fcape  and  architefture,  are  over  doors  at  H  amp  ton - 
court ;  and  he  etched  fome  of  his  own  deijgns.  His 
perfpeftives  having  been  moll  commonly  applied  to  deco¬ 
rate  courts  or  gardens,  have  fuficred  much  from  they 
weather.  Such  of  them  as  lemain  are  monuments  of 
■  an  excellent  genius.  The  colours  are  durable  and 
bright,  and  the  choice  of  them  mod  judicious.  He 
died  in  Soho-fquare,  about  the  year  1693,  aged  63. 

Rousseau  (John  Baptill),  a  celebrated  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  April  1671.  His  father, 
who  was  a  ihoemaker  in  good  circumftances,  made  him 
ftudy  in  the  bed  colleges  of  Paris,  where  he  dittingtufti- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  abilities.  He  at  length  applied  him¬ 
felf  entirely  to  poetry,  and  foon  made  himfelf  known 
by  feveral  thort  pieces,  that  were  filled  with  lively  and 
f-reeable  images,  which  made  him  fought  for  by -per¬ 
fons  of  the  firft  rank,  and  men  of  the  brighteft  genius. 

He  was  admitted  in  quality  of  tie  tv,  or  pupil,  into  the 


academy  of  Infcnpticns  and  Belles  Uettresj  in 


1701, 

und 
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RcwflVau.  and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  his  life  attached  himfelf  to 
feme  of  the  great  lords,  He  attended  marfhal  Tallard 
into  England,  in  quality  of  fecretary,  and  here  con¬ 
tracted  a  friendfhip  with  St  Evremond.  At  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  into  the  politeft  company, 
lived  among  the  courtiers,  and  feemed  perfe&ly  fatis- 
fied  with  his  fituation  ;  when,  in  1708,  he  was  prole* 
ented  for  being  the  author  of  fome  couplets,  in  which 
the  characters  of  feverai  perfons  of  wit  and  merit  were 
blackened  by  the  moft  a'trocious  calumnies.  This  pro- 
fecution  made  much  noi'fe ;  and  Rouffeau  was  banifhed 
in  1712  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  was  never 
more  to  return,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
However,  he  always  fteadily  denied,  and  even  on  his 
death-bed,  his  being  the  author  of  thefe  couplets. — 
From  the  date  of  this  fentence  he  lived  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  where  he  found  illuftrious  protedlors.  The  count 
de  Luc,  ambaffador  of  France,  in  Swifferland,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  ftudied  to  render  his  life  agree¬ 
able.  He  took  him  with  him  to  the  treaty  of  Baden  in 
1714,  where  lie  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and 
prefented  him  to  prince  Eugene,  who  entertaining  a 
particular  efteem  for  him,  took  him  to  Vienna,  and  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  emperor’s  conrt.  Rouffeau  lived 
about  three  years  with  prince  Eugene  ;  but  having  loll 
his  favour  by  fatirifmg  one  of  his  miflreffes,  he  retired  to 
Bruffels,  where  he  afterwards  ufually  relided,  and  where 
he  met  with  much  attention  and  much  generofity,  as  we 
fhall  foon  mention. — It  was  here  that  his  difputes  with 
Voltaire  commenced,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  at  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  who  then  much 
admired  his  turn  for  poetry.  At  that  time  Voltaire  af- 
fiduoufly  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Rouffeau,  and 
made  him  a  prefent  of  all  his  works  ;  and  Rouffeau, 
flattered  by  his  ref petl,  announced  him  as  a  man  who 
would  one  day  be  a  glory  to  the  age.  The  author  of 
the  Henriad  continued  to  confult  him  about  his  produc¬ 
tions,  and  to  lavifh  on  him  the  higheft  encomiums, 
while  their  friendfhip  daily  increafed.  When  they  again 
met  at  Bruffels,  however,  they  harboured  the  blacked 
malice  againfl  one  another.  The  caufe  of  this  enmity, 
as  Rouffeau  and  his  friends  tell  the  ftory,  was  a  le&uie 
which  he  had  compofed  from  his  Epiftle  to  Julia,  now 
Urania.  This  piece  frightened  Voltaire,  as  it  plainly 
difeovered  his  rage  againfl  him.  The  young  man,  vex¬ 
ed  at  thefe  calumnies,  underftood  the  whole  as  thrown 
out  againfl  him.  This  is  what  Rouffeau  afltits.  But 
his  adverfaries,  and  the  friends  of  the  poet  whom  he 
cried  down,  fufpe&cd  him,  perhaps  rather  rafhiy,  of 
having  employed  farcafms,  becaufe  he  thought  that  his 
own  reputation  was  in  danger  of  being  eclipted  by  that 
of  his  rival.  What  is  very  fingular,  thefe  two  cele¬ 
brated  chara&ers  endeavoured  each  of  them  to  prepoffefs 
the  public  with  a  bad  opinion  of  the  other,  which  they 
themfelves  never  entertained  in  reality,  and  to  fmother 
in  their  bread  that  efteem  for  each  other  which,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  their  exertions,  ftill  held  its  place.  Rouf¬ 
feau,  from  the  period  of  this  difpute,  always  repre- 
fented  Voltaire  as  a  buffoon,  as  a  writer  poffeffing  nei¬ 
ther  tafle  nor  judgment,  who  owed  all  his  fuccefs  to  a 
particular  mode  which  he  purfued.  Asa  poet  he  conil- 
dtred  him  as  inferior  to  Lucan,  and  little  fuperior  to 
Pradon.  Voltaire  treated  him  ftill  worfe.  Rouffeau,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  was  nothing  better  than  a  plagiarift, 


who  could  make  fluft  to  rhime,  but  could  not  make  Roseau. 

any  reflections  ;  that  he  had  nothing  but  the  talent  of - r — J 

arranging  words,  and  that  he  had  even  loft  that  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  He  thus  addreffes  him,  in  a  piece  lit- 
tie  known  : 

AuJJitot  h  Dleu  qu\  m'infpire 

T’arracha  le  luth  et  la  lyre 

Shf1  avoient  dejhonores  tes  mams  ; 

Tu  n\s  plus  qu’un  reptile  immonde , 

Rebut  du  P arnajje  et  du  monde 

Enfevcli  dans  tes  venins . 

In  confequence  of  the  little  efteem  in  which  Rouffeau 
was  held  at  Bruffels,  he  could  never  forget  Paris.  The 
grand-piior  of  Vendome,  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil, 
folicited  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  to  allow  him  to 
return  $  which  favour  was  obtained.  But  our  poet,  be¬ 
fore  he  would  make  ufe  of  the  Ieitres  de  rapel  iffued  in 
his  favour,  demanded  a  review  of  his  procefs,  which  he 
wifhed  to  be  repealed,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but 
by  a  folemn  judgment  of  court ;  but  his  petition  was 
refufed.  He  then  came  over,  in  1721,  to  England,  where 
he  printed  A  Collettion of  his  Works ,  in  2  vols  i2mo, 
at  London.  Phis  edition,  publifhed  in  1723,  brought 
him  near  10,000  crowns,  the  whole  of  which  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Oftend  company.  The  affairs  of  tills 
company,  however,  foon  getting  into  confufion,  all 
thole  who  had  any  money  in  their  hands  lofl  the  whole 
of  it,  by  which  unfortunate  event  Rouffeau,  when  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  age  when  he  flood  moil  in  need  of  the 
comforts  of  fortune,  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  generofity  of  fome  friends.  Boutet,  public  notary 
in  Paris,  was  peculiarly  generous  and  attentive  to  him. 

He  found  a  ftill  greater  afylum  in  the  Duke  d’Arem- 
berg,  whofe  table  was  open  to  him  at  all  times  ;  who  be¬ 
ing  obliged  in  1733  to  go  into  the  army  in  Germany, 
fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  1500  livres.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  he  loon  loll  his  good  opinion,  having  been  im¬ 
prudent  enough  to  publifh  in  a  Journal  (of  which  Vol¬ 
taire  accufed  himj,  that  the  duke  d’Aremberg  was  the 
author  of  thofe  verfes  for  which  he  himfelf  had  been 
banifhed  France.  He  was  therefore  difmiffed  from  his 
table,  and  his  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  of 
the  penfion  after  this  rupture.  Bruffels  now  became 
in fuppor table  to  him  ;  and  the  count  du  Luc,  and  M. 
de  Senozan,  receiver-general  of  the  church  revenue,  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  his  ^appointments,  invited  him  to 
come  privately  to  Paris,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a 
diminution  of  the  period  of  his  banifhment.  •  Some 
time  previous  to  this  Rouffeau  had  publifhed  two  new 
letters  ;  one  to  P.  Brumoi,  on  tragedy  ;  the  other  to* 

Rollin,  011  hi f lory.  It  is  faid,  he  expe&ed  from  his 
letter  to  Brumoi  to  get  the  favour  of  all  the  Jefuits.; 
and  from  the  one  to  Rollin,  the  patronage  of  the  Jan- 
feoifts.  He  had  likewife  written  an  Ode,  in  praife  of 
Cardinal  de  Fleury,  on  Peace,  which  met  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  reception,  although  it  was  not  equal  to  fome 
of  his  former  pieces.  He  imagined  his  return  to  Paris 
would  be  found  no  difficult  matter.  He  attempted  it, 
and  found  he  could  not  obtain  a  pafs  for  a  fingle  year. 

Some  fay,  that  Rouffeau  had  irritated  fome  perfons  £u 
power,  by  an  allegory,  called  T he  Judgment  of  Pluto  ; 
in  which  piece  he  deferibes  one  of  the  principal  judges! 

whofe 


! 
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Trudeau.  whofe  (kin  Pluto  had  caufcd  to  be  taken  off,  and  it  ret  eh- 

-  ed  out  on  the  feat  in  the  bench.  ^  'Phis  fatire,  joined 

to  the  fecrct  machinations  of  enemies,  rendered  all  the 
attempts  of  his  friends  to  procure  his  return  abortive. 
After  having  ftaid  three  months  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Bruilels  in  February  1740,  at  which  plaoe  he  died 
March  17.  1741,  ftrongly  impreffed  with  religious  fen- 
timents.  Immediately  before  he  received  the  viaticum, 
he  protefted  he  was  not  the  author  of  thole  horrid  verfes 
which  had  fo  much  embittered  his  life  ;  and  this  decla¬ 
ration,  in  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  mankind, 
will  be  conlidered  as  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  innocence. 
Some  have  faid  that  Rondeau  was  profane,  troublefome, 
capricious,  forward,  vindictive,  envioii3,  a  flatterer,  and 
a  latirill.  Others  again  reprefent  him  as  a  man  full  of 
candour  and  openneS,  a  faithful  and  grateful  friend, 
and  as  a  Chriitian  affeCted  with  a  fenfe  of  religion. — 
Amidd  fuch  widely  varied  accounts  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  character.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  wilh  to  know  more  of  this  great  poet  may  confult 
the  Dictionary  of  M.  Chaupcpie,  written  with  as  much 
preciiion  as  impartiality,  who  endeavours  to  give  a  jull 
idea  of  his  character.  From  what  he  fays,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Rondeau  can  be  cleared  from  the  accufation 
brought  againft  him  of  having  attacked  his  benefactors. 
We  believe  he  maybe  much  more  eafily  freed  from  the 
imputation  brought  againlt  him  by  fome  of  having  dif* 
owned  his  father :  for  what  occafion  had  Rondeau  to 
conceal  the  obfeurity  of  his  birth  ?  It  exalted  his  own 
merit. 

M.  Seguy,  in  concert  with  M.  the  prince  of  la 
Tour  Taflis,  has  given  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  his 
works,  agreeable  to  the  poet's  lati  corrections.  It  was 
publifhed  in  1743,  at  Paris,  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  in  4 
yds.  (2ino,  containing  nothing  but  what  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  byithe  author  as  his  own.  It  contains,  1.  Four 
Books  of  Odes,  of  which  the  fird  are  facrcd  odes,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Pfalms.  “  Rondeau  (fays  Freron) 
unites  in  himfelf  Pindar,  Horace,  Anacreon,  and  Mal¬ 
herbe.  What  fire,  what  genius,  what  flights  of  ima¬ 
gination,  what  rapidity  of  defeription,  what  variety 
of  adeCting  flrokes,  what  a  crowd  of  brilliant  compa¬ 
nions,  what  richnefs  of  rhymes,  what  happy  verifi¬ 
cation  ;  but  efpecially  what  inimitable  expreflion  1  His 
verfes  are  finifhed  in  the  highefl  llyle  of  perfection  that 
French  verfe  is  capable  of  afFuming.”  The  lyric 
compofitions  of  Rouffenu  are,  in  general,  above  medio¬ 
crity.  All  his  odes  are  not,  however,  of  equal  merit. 
The  mod  beautiful  are  thofe  which  he  has  addreded  to 
count  du  Lnc,  to  Malherbe,  to  prince  Eugene,  to 
Vendome,  to  the  Chriftiarr  princes  ;  his  Odes  on  the 
death  of  the  prince  de  Conti,  on  the  battle  of  Peterwara- 
din  ;  and  the  Ode  to  Fortune,  altho’  there  are  certainly 
fome  few  weak  llan/.as  to  be  met  with  in  it.  There  is 
confiderable  neatnefs  in  the  compofition  of  the  Ode  to  a 
Widow,  in  his  ilanzas  to  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  in  his 
addreffes  to  Roffignol,  in  his  Odes  to  coimt  de  Bonne- 
val,  to  M.  Duche,  and  to  count  de  Sinzindorf ;  ami  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  he  wrote  fo  few  pieces  of  this 
kind,  from  which  his  genius  feemed  to  lead  him  with 
difficulty.  2.  Two  books  of  Epi files,  in  verfe.  AF 
though  thefe  do  not  want  their  beauties,  yet  there  pre¬ 
vails  too  much  of  a  milanthropic  fpirit  in  them,  which 
takes  away  greatly  from  their  excellence.  He  makes 
tco  frequent  ’mention  of  his  enemies  and  his  mif- 


fortunes ;  he  difplays  thofe  principles  which  are  fup-  RoufTe 
ported  lefs  on  the  balL  of  truth  than  on  thofe  various 
paffions  which  ruled  his  mind  at  the  time.  He  puts 
forth  his  anger  in  paradoxes.  If  he  be  reckoned  equal 
to  Horace  in  his  odes,  he  is  far  inferior  in  his  epihles. 

There  is  much  more  plnlofophy  in  the  Roman  poet  than 
in  him.  3.  Cantatas .  He  is  the  father  of  this  fpecies 
of  poetry,  in  which  he  {lands  unrivalled.  Plis  pieces 
of  this  fort  breathe  that  poetical  expreflion,  that  pie- 
turefque  llyle,  thole  happy  turns,  and  thofe  eafy  graces, 
which  conflitute  the  true  character  of  this  kind  of 
writing.  Fie  is  as  lively  and  impetuous  as  he  is  mild 
and  affecting,  adapting  himfelf  to  the  paffions  of  thofe 
perfons  whom  he  makes  to  Ipeak.  il  I  confefs  (fays 
M.  de  la  Harpc)  that  1  find  the  cantatas  of  Rondeau 
more  purely  lyric  than  his  odes,  although  he  rifes  to 
greater  heights  in  thefe.  I  fee  nothing  in  his  cantatas 
but  bold  and  agreeable  images.  He  always  addreffes 
himfelf  to  the  imagination,  and  lie  never  becomes  ci¬ 
ther  too  verbofe  or  too  prolix.  On  the  contrary,  in 
fome  of  the  bed  of  his  odes,  we  find  fome  la-nguith-. 
ing  flanzas,  ideas  too  long  delayed,  and  verfes  of  inex¬ 
cusable  meannefs.,>  4*  Allegories ,  the  mod  of  which  are 
happy,  but  fome  of  them  appear  forced.  5.  Epigrams » 
after  the  manner  of  Martial  and  Marot.  He  has  taken 
care  to  leave  out  of  this  edition  thofe  pieces  which  li- 
centioufnefs  and  debauchery  infpired.  They  bear,  in¬ 
deed,  as  well  as  his  other  pieces,  the  marks  of  ge¬ 
nius  ;  but  fuch  productions  are  calculated  only  to  dii- 
ljonom*  their  authors,  and  corrupt  the  heart  of 
thofe  who  read  them,  5.  A  book  of  Poems  on  Various 
Subjects,  which  fometimes  want  both  eafe  and  delicacy. 

The  mod  didinguifhed  are  two  eclogues,  imitated 
from  Virgil.  6.  Four  comedies  in  verfe  ;  the  Flatterer 
whofe  character  is  well  fupported  ;  the  Imaginary  Fore¬ 
fathers,  a  piece  which  had  much  lefs  fucccfs,  although 
it  affords  fnfficiently  good  fentiment  ;  the  Capricious 
Alan,  and  the  Dupe  of  Herfelf  pieces  of  very  mconfi- 
derable  merit.  7.  Three  comedies  in  profe  ;  the  Cof¬ 
fee  houfe,  the  Magic  Girdle,  and  the  Madragore ,  which 
are  little  better  than  his  other  theatrical  pieces.  The 
theatre  was  by  no  means  his  forte;  he  had  a  genius  more 
fuited  for  fatire  than  comedy,  more  akin  to  Boileau’s 
than  Moliere’s.  8.  A  Collection  of  Letters,  in  profe. 

In  this  edition  he  has  fele&ed  the  mod  intending, — 

There  is  a  larger  collection  in  5  volumes.  /I  bis  lad  has 
done  at  the  fame  time  both  injury  and  honour  to  hi* 
memory.  Roudeau  in  it  fpeaks  both  in  favour  of  and 
againd  the  very  fame  perfons.  He  appears  too  hadv 
in  tearing  to  pieces  the  characters  of  thofe  who  dil- 
pleafed  him.  We  behold  in  them  a  man  of  a  deady 
character  and  an  elevated  mind,  who  wifhes  to  return 
to  his  native  country  only  that  he  might  be  enabled  com¬ 
pletely  to  judify  his  reputation.  We  fee  him  again 
correl'ponding  with  perfons  of  great  merit  and  uncom¬ 
mon  integrity,  with  the  Abbe  d’ Olivet,  Racine  the 
fon,  the  poets  La  Fode  and  Duche,  the  celebrated  Rol- 
lin,  M.  le  Franc  de  Pompignan,  &c.  &c.  We  meet 
alfo  with  fome  anecdotes  and  exa&  judgments  of  feve- 
ral  writers.  A  bookfeller  in  Holland  has  publifhed  his 
poit-foiio,  which  does  him  no  honour.  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  fome  pieces  in  this  wretched  collection  which  did 
come  from  the  pen  of  Roudeau  ;  but  he  is  lefs  to  be 
blamed  for  them  than  they  are  who  have  drawn  thefe 
works  from  that  oblivion  to  which  our  great  poet  had 
3X2  configned 
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•  conflgned  them.  A  pretty  good  edition  of  his  Select 
Pieces  appeared  at  Paris  in  1741,  in  a  fmall  1 2mo 
volume.  His  portrait,  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
Aved,  his  old  friend,  made  its  appearance  in  1778, 
with  the  following  motto  from  Martial : 

Certior  in  nojlro  carmine  vultus  ent . 

Rousseau  (John-James),  was  born  at  Geneva  June 
28.  1712.  His  father  was  by  profeflion  a  clock  and 
watch  maker.  At  his  birth,  which,  he  fays,  was  the 
Arft  of  his  misfortunes,  he  endangered  the  life  of  his 
mother,  and  he  himfelf  was  for  a  long  time  after  in  a 
very  weak  and  languifhing  Hate  of  health  ;  but  as  his 
bodily  ftrength  increafcd,  his  mental  powers  gradually 
opened,  and  afforded  the  happieft  prefages  of  future 
greatnefs.  His  father,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
was  a  well-informed  tradefman  ;  and  in  the  place  where 
he  wrought  he  kept  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tacitus,  and 
thefe  authors  of  courfe  foon  became  familiar  to  his 
fon.  A  rafli  juvenile  ftep  occafioued  his  leaving  his 
father’s  houfe.  <e  Finding  himfelf  a  fugitive^  in  a 
itrange  country,  and  without  money  or  friends,  he 
changed  (fays  he  himfelf)  his  religion,  in  order  to 
procure  a  fubfiftence.”  Bornex,  bifhop  of  Anneci, 
trom  whom  he  fought  an  afylum,  committed  the  care 
of  liis  education  to  Madame  de  Warrens,  an  ingenious 
and  amiable  lady,  who  had  in  1726  left  part  of  her 
wealth,  and  the  Proteftant  religion,  in  order  to  throw 
her  ft  If  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  This  generous 
lady  ferved  in  the  trip]e  capacity  of  a  mother,  a  friend, 
and  a  lover,  to  the  new  profelyte,  whom  {he  regarded 
*8  her  foil.  The  neceffity  of  procuring  for  himfelf 
fome  fettleraent,  however,  or  perhaps  his  linfetded  dif- 
pofition,  obliged  RoufTeau  often  to  leave  this  tender 
■mother. 

He  pofleffed  more  than  ordinary  talents  for  mufic  ; 
and  the  Abbe  Blanchard  flattered  his  hopes  with  a 
place  in  the  royal  chapel,  which  he,  however,  failed 
in  obtaining  for  him  ;  lie  was  therefore  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  teaching  mufic  at  Chamberi.  He  remained 
in  this  place  till  1741,  in  which  year  lie  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  long  in  very  deltitute  circumflances. 
Writing  to  a  friend  in  1743,  lie  thus  exprefles  himfelf: 

“  Every  thing  is  dear  here,  but  efpeeially  bread.” 
What  an  exprtflion  ;  and  to  what  may  not  genius  be 
reduced  !  Meanwhile  he  now  began  to  emerge  from 
that  obfeunty  in  which  he  had'  hitherto  been  buried. 
Plis  friends  placed  him  with  M.  de  Montaigu,  amb.af- 
fador  from  France  to  Venice.  According  to  kis  own 
confdlkm,  a  proud  mifanthropy  and  a  peculiar  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  con- 
flituted  the  chief  traits  in  his  charader,  and  a  mifun- 
clerflanding  foon  took  place  between  him  and  the  am- 
baflador.  The  place  of  depute,  under  M.  Dupin,  far¬ 
mer-general,  a  man  of  confiderable  parts,  gave  him  fome 
temporary  relief,  and  enabled  him  to  be  of  fome  bene¬ 
fit  to  Madam  de  Warrens  his  former  benefadrefs.  The 
year  1 7  ,0  was  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career. 
The  academy  of  Dijon  had  propofed  the  following 
queflion  :  **  Whether  the  revival  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  has  contributed  to  the  refinement  of  manners?” 
Pvoufleau  at  hi  ft  inclined  to  fupport  the  affirmative. 

**•  '1  his  is  the  pons  ajinorum  (fays  a  phiio fopher,  at  that 
time  a  friend  of  his),  take  the  negative  tide  of  the 
ijuefticnj  and  Pil  promife  you.  the  greateft  fuccefs.” 
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His  difeourfe  againft  the  fciences,  accordingly,  ha-  Rn 
ving  been  found  to  be  the  beft  written,  and  replete  — ~ 
with  the  deepeft  reafoning,  was  publicly  crowuecbwith 
the  approbation  of  that  learned  body.  Never  was  a 
paradox  fupported  with  more  eloquence  ;  it  was  not 
however  a  new  one  ;  but  he  enriched  it  with  all  the 
advantages  which  either  knowledge  or  genius  could 
confer  on  it.  Immediately  after  its  appearance*  he 
met  with  fevcral  opponents  of  his  tenets,  which  he  de¬ 
fended  ;  and  from  one  difpute  to  another,  he  found 
himfelf  involved  in  a  formidable  train  of  correfpon- 
dence,  without  having  ever  almofi  dreamed  of  fucli  op- 
pofition.  From  that  period  he  decreased  in  huppinefs 
as  he  incrcafed  in  celebrity.  His  £<  Difcourie  on  the 
caufes  of  inequality  among  mankind,  and  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  focial  compads,”  a  work  full  of  almofi  unintel¬ 
ligible  maxims  and  wild  ideas,  was  written  vvith  a 
view  to  prove  that  mankind  are  equal  ;  that  they  were 
horn  to  live  apart  from  each  oilier  ;  and  that  they  have 
perverted  the  order  of  nature  in  forming  focietics.  He 
bellows  the  higheft  praife  on  the  ftate  of  nature,  and 
depreciates  the  idea  of  every  focial  compad.  T  his 
difeourfe,  and  efpeeially  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  re 
public  of  Geneva,  are  the  chef-d’ oeuvres  of  that  kind  of 
eloquence  of  which  the  ancients  alone  had  given  us 
any  idea.  By  prefenting  this  performance  to  the  ma- 
giftrates,  he  was  received  again  into  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  reinllated  in  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  a 
citizen,  after  having  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on 
himfelf  to  abjure  the  Catholic  religion.  He  foon,  how¬ 
ever,  returned  to  France,  and  lived  for  fome  time  in  Pa¬ 
ris.  fie  afterwards  gave  himfelf  up  to  retirement,  to 
efcape  the  {halts  of  qtiticifm,  and  follow  after  the  re¬ 
gimen  which  the  ftrangury,  with  which  he  was  tprment- 
ed,  demanded  of  him.  This  is  an  important  epoch  in 
the  hiilory  of  his  life,  as  it  is  owing  to  thjs  circum- 
ftance,  perhaps,  that  we  have  the  moft  elegant  works 
that  have  come  from  his  pen.  His  “  Letter  to  M. 
d’ .Alembert”  on  the  defign  of  erecting  a  theatre  at 
Geneva,  written  in  his  retirement,  and  publifhed  in 
1757,  contains,  along  with  fome  paradoxes,  fome  very 
important  and  well-handled  truths.  This  letter  hrll 
drew  down  upon  him  the  envy  of  Voltaire,  and  was 
the  caufe  of  thofe  indignities  with  which  that  author 
never  ceafed  to  load  him.  What  is  Angular  in  him,  is, 
that  although  fo  great  an  enemy  to  theatrical  represen¬ 
tations  himfelf,  he  caufed  a  comedy  to  be  printed,  and 
in  1752  gave  to  the  theatre  a  paftoral '(The  Village 
Conjuror),  of  which  he  compofed  both  the  poetry  and 
mulic,  both  of  them  abounding  with  fentiment  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  full  of  innocent  and  rural  fimplicity.  What 
renders  the  Village  Conjuror  highly  delightful  to  per¬ 
form  of  tafte,  is  that  perfed  harmony  of  words  and  mufic 
which  ever)- where  pervades  it ;  that  proper  connexion 
among  the  parties  who  compote  it ;  and  its  being  per¬ 
fectly  coned,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  mufician 
hath  ipoken,  hath  thought,  andielt  like  a  poet.  Every 
thing  in  it  is  agreeable,  interefting,  and  far  fuperior  to 
thole  common  afFeded  and  infipid  produdions  of  our 
modern  pet  it- dramas.  His  Lidionary  of  Mufic  af¬ 

fords  fevcral  excellent  articles;  fome  of  th  m,  however, - 
are  very  inaccurate.  “  This  work  (fays  M.  la  Borde), 
in  his  Eflay  on  Mufic,  has  need  to  be  written  over 
again,  to  fave  much  trouble  to  thofe  who  wifti  to  finely 
it,  and  prevent  them,  from  failing  into  errors,  which 
8  it 
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RaulTeau.  it  is  difficult  to  avoid,  from  the  engaging  manner  in 

' - v - -  which  RoufTeau  drags  along  his  readers.”  The  paf* 

fages  in  it  which  have  any  reference  to  literature  may 
be  eafily  diflinguifhrd,  as  they  are  treated  with  the 
agreeable nefs  of  a  man  of  wit  and  fehe  exadtucfs  of  a 
xnan  of  tafte.  RoufTeau,  foon  after  the  rapid  fuccefs 
of  his  Village  Conjuror,  publifhed  a  Letter  on  French 
Mufic,  or  rather  aga'tnji  French  mufic,  written  with  as 
much  freedom  as  livelinefs.  The  exafpcrated  parti  fans  of 
French  comedy  ^treated  him  with  as  much  fury  a  $  if  he 
had  coufpired  againfl  the  iLte.  A  crowa  of  infigni- 
ficant  enthuliafls  fpcnt  their  ftrength  in  outcries  againfl 
him.  He  was  iufulted,  menaced,  and  lampooned.  Har¬ 
monic  fanaticism  went  even  to  hang  him  up  in  effigy.  ^ 

That  intereft’ng  and  tender  id  vie,  which  is  fo  confpi- 
cuous  throughout  the  Village  Conjuror,  animates  feveral 
letters  in  the  New  Heloila,  in  fix  parts,  publifhed  1761, 
in  12m  This  epifloinry  romance,  of  which  the  plot  is 
ill-managed,  and  the  arrangement  bad 
works  of  genius,  has  its  beauties  a 
More  truth  in  his  characters  and  more  precifion  in  his 
details  were  to  have  been  wifhed.  The  characters,  as 
well  as  their  fhle,  have  too  much  fainenefs,  and  their 
language  is  too  aftecled  aud  exaggerated.  Some  of 
the  letters  are  indeed  admirable,  from  the  force  and 
warmth  of  expreffion,  from  an  effervefcence  of  fenti- 
ments,  from  the  irregularity  of  ideas  which  always  cha- 
radlerife  a  paffion  carried  to  its  height.  But  why  is  fo 
affecting  a  letter  fo  often  accompanied  with  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  digrefiion,  an  infipid  criticifm,  or  a  felf  contradict¬ 
ing  parad  ix  ?  Why,  after  liaving  fhone  in  all  the  energy 
of  fentiment,  doe$  he  on  a  hidden  turn  unafTedling  ?  It  is 
becaufe  none  of  the  perfonages  are  truly  interefting. 
That  of  St  Preux  is  weak,  aud  often  forced.  Julia  is 
an  affemblage  of  tendernefs  and  pity,  of  elevation  of 
foul  and  of  coquetry,  of  natural  parts  and  pedantry. 
Wolxnar  is  a  violent  man,  and  aim  oft  beyond  the  limits 
of  nature.  In  fine,  when  lie  wifhes  to  change  his  flyle, 
and  adopt  that  of  the  fpeaker,  it  may  eafily  be  obferved 
that  he  does  not  long  fupport  it,  and  every  attempt  em- 
barraffes  the  author  and  cools  the  reader.  In  the  He- 
foifa,  Roufleau's  unlucky  talent  of  rendering  every 
thing  problematical,  appears  very' confpicuons;  as  in  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  and  againft  duelling,  which  af¬ 
ford  an  apology  for  fuicide,  and  a  juft  condemnation 
of  it  :  in  his  facility  in  palliating  the  crime  of  adul¬ 
tery,  and  his  very  flrong  reafons  to  make  it  abhorred : 
on  the  one  hand,  in  declamations  again  lb  foetal  happi- 
nefs  ;  on- the  other,  in  tranfports,  in  favour  of  humanity  : 
here,  in  violent  rhapfodies  againfl  philofophers ;  there, 
by  a  rage  for  adopting  their  opinions  :  the  exigence  of 
God  attacked  by  fophiilry,  and  Atheifts  confuted  by 
the  moft  irrefragable  arguments  ;  the  Chriftian  religion 
combated  by  the  moil  fpecious  objections,  and  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  mofl  fublime  eulogies. 

His  Emilia  afterwards  made  more  noife  than  the  new 
IleloTa.  This  moral  romance,  which  was  publifhed  in 
1762,  in  four  vols  i2mo,  treats  chiefly  of  education. 
IloufTeau  wifhed  to  follow  nature  in  every  thing  ;  and 
though  his  fyfleni  in  feveral  places  differs  from  received 
ideas,  it  defierves  in  many  refpc&s  to  be  put  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  with  fome  neceffary  modifications  it  has  been 
fo  His  precepts  are  expreffed  with  the  force  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  mind  full  of  tne  leading  truths  of  morality. 
If  he  has  not  always  been  virtuous  no  body  at  kail 
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has  felt  it  more,  or  made  it  appear  to  more  advan¬ 
tage.  Every  thing  which  he  fays  againft  luxury  fhows 
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the  vices  and  conceited  opinions  of  his  age,  and  is 
worthy  at  once  of  Plato  or  of  Tacitus.  His  flyle  iu 
peculiar  to  himfclf.  He  tometimes,  however,  appears, 
by  a  kind  of  affected  rudenefs  and  afperity,  to  ape  at 
the  mode  of  Montaigne,  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admi¬ 
rer,  and  whofe  fentiments  and  exprelfions  he  often 
clothes  in  a  new  drefs.  What  is  moil  to  be  lamented 
is,  that  in  wi firing  to  educate  a  young  man  as  a  ChrL 
flian  he  has  filled  his  third  volume  with  objeSions 
againfl  Cbriftiamty.  Fie  has,  it  mud  be  confeffed, 
given  a  very  fublime  culogium  on  the  gafpel,  and  an 
affecting  portrait  of  its  divine  Author  :  but  the  mi¬ 
racles,  and  the  prophecies  which  ferve  to  eilablifh  his 
miffion,  he  attacks  without  the  lead  referve.  Admit¬ 
ting  only  natural  religion,  he  weighs  every  tiling  in 
the  balance  of  reafon ;  and  this  reuftxn  being  falfc,  leads 
him  into  dilemmas  very  unfavourable  to  his  own  repofe 
and  liappinds. 

He  dwelt  from  1754.  in  a  fmr.ll  houfe  in  the  country- 
near  Montmoreuci ;  a  retreat  which  he  owed  to  the  ge~ 
nerofity  of  a  farmer-general.  The  caufe  of  his  love  for 
this  retirement  was,  according  to  himftlf,  “  that  invin¬ 
cible  fpirit  of  liberty  which  nothing  could  conquer, 
and  in  competition  with  which  honours,  fortune,  and 
reputation,  could  not  Hand.  It  is  true,  this  defire  of 
liberty  has  occafioned  lefs  pride  than  lazinefs  ;  but  this 
indolence  is  inconceivable.  Everything  flartlesit;  the 
moil  inconfiderable  reciprocal] ties  of  focial  life  are  to  it 
infupportable.  A  word  to  fpeak,  a  letter  to  write,  a- 
vifit  to  pay,  things  neceffary  tube  done,  are  to  me  pn- 
nifhraents.  Hear  my  reafons.  Although  the  ordinary 
intercourfe  between  mankind  be  odious  to  me,  intimate 
friendfhip  appears  to  me  very  dear  ;  becaufe  there  are 
no  mere  ceremonies  due  to  it ;  it  agrees  with  the  heart, 
and  all  is  accompllfhed.  Hear,  again,  why  I  have  al¬ 
ways  fhunned  kindnefies.  fo  much  ;  becauie  every  aft  of 
kindnefs  requires  a  grateful  mind,  and  I  find  my  heart 
ungrateful,  from  this  alone,  that  gratitude  is  a  duty. 
Laflly,  that  kind  of  felicity  which  is  neceffary  for  me, 
is  not  fo  much  to  do  that  which  I  wifh,  as  not  to  do  - 
what  I  wifh*  not  to  do.”  RoufTeau  enjoyed  this  feli¬ 
city  which  he  fo  much  wifhed  in  his  retirement.  With¬ 
out  entirely  adopting  that  too  rigorous  mode  of  life 
purfued  by  the  ancient  Cynics,  he  deprived  him  felf  of 
every  thing  that  could  in  any  mcafure  add  fuel  to  this 
wifhed-for  luxury,  which  is  ever  the  companion  of 
riches,  and  which  inverts  even  cuflom  itfelf.  He  might 
have  been  happy  in  this  retreat,  if  he  could  have  forgot 
this  public  which  he  aiTe&ed  to  defpife  ;  but  his  defire 
after  a  great  name  got  the  better  of  his  felf-love,  and  it 
was  this  third  after  reputation  which  made  him  intro¬ 
duce  fo  many  dangerous  paragraphs  in  his  Emilia. 

The  French  parliament  condemned  this  book  in 
1762,  and  entered  into  a  criminal  pro fecut ion  again (l 
the  author,  which  forced  him  to  make  a  precipitate  re¬ 
treat.  He  diredled  his  flops  towards  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  which  fhut  its  gates  upon  him.  Profcrihed  in  the 
place  where  he  fiift  drew  breath,  he  fought  an  afyiura 
in  Switzerland,  and  found  one  is  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel.  His  firfl  care  was  to  defend  his  Emilia 
againfl  the  mandate  of  the  arclibithop  of  Paris,  by  whom 
it  had  been  anathenvitifed.  In  1763  he  publifhed  a 
letter,  in  which  he  rc-e;shihit$  all  lus  errors,  fet  off  .with 
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Be.  nVuw  the  rooft  animated  difplay  of  eloquence,  and  in  the  moll 
infidious  manner.  In  this  letter  he  deferibes  himfeif 
m  “  more  vehement  than  celebrated  in  his  lefearehes, 
but  fincere  on  the  whole,  even  againft  himfeif ;  fimple 
and  good,  but  fenfible  and  weak  ;  often  doing  evil,  r 
and  always  loving  good  ;  united  by  friendfliip,  never 
by  circuntftances,  and  keeping  more  to  his  opinions 
than  to  his  iuterefts  ;  requiring  nothing  of  men,  and 
not  wifliing  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  them  ;  yield¬ 
ing  no  more  to  thtir  prejudices  than  to  their  will,  and 
preferving  his  own  as  free  as  his  reafon;  difputing  about 
religion  without  liceiitioufnefs  ;  loving  neither  impiety 
nor  fanaticifm,  but  difliking  precife  people  more  than 
bold  fpirits,”  See.  &c.  From  this  fpecimeu,  the  limi¬ 
tations  he  would  appoint  to  this  portrait  may  eaftly  be 
di  (covered. 

The  letters  of  La  Montaigne  appeared  foon  after  ; 
but  this  work,  far  lefs  eloquent,  and  full  of  envious  dif- 
cuflions  on  the  magiftrates  and  clergy  of  Geneva,  irri¬ 
tated  the  Proteftant  minifters  without  effecting  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  clergy  of  the  Romifh  church.  Rouf- 
feau  had  folemnly  abjured  the  latter  religion  in  1753, 
and,  what  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  had  then  refolved  to  live 
in  France,  a  Catholic  country.  The  Proteftant  clergy 
were  not  fully  reconciled  by  tills  change  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  to  whom  the  principality 
of  Nenfchatel  belonged,  was  not  fufticient  to  refeue  him 
from  that  obloquy  which  the  minifter  of  Moutiers- 
Travers,  the  village  to  which  he  had  retired,  had  ex¬ 
cited  againft  him.  He  preaehed  againft  Roufleau,  and 
his  fermons  produced  an  Uproar  among  the  people.  On 
the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  September  1765, 
fome  fanatics,  drove  <m  by  wine  and  the  declamations 
of  their  minifter,  threw  fome  ftones  at  the  windows  of 
the  Genevan  philofopher-,  who  fearing  new  infults,  in 
vain  fought  an  afylnrri  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  As  this 
Canton  was  canne&ed  with  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  allow  him  to  remain  in 
their  city,  being  proferibed  by  that  republic.  Neither 
his  broken  ftate  of  health,  nor  the  approach  of  winter, 
could  foften  the  hearts  of  thefe  obdurate  Spartans.  In 
vain,  to  prevent  them  from  the  fear  they  had  of  the  fp  read¬ 
ing  of  his  opinions,  did  he  befeech  them  to  flint  him  up 
in  prifon  till  the  fpring ;  for  even  this  favour  was  de¬ 
nied  him.  Obliged  to  fet  out  on  a  journey,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  very  inclement  feafon,  he  reached  Straf- 
bourg  in  a  very  deftitute  fituation.  He  received  from 
Marflial  de  Contades,  who  then  commanded  in  that 
place,  every  accommodation  which  could  be  expe&ed 
from  generofity,  humanity.,  and  companion.  He  wait¬ 
ed  there  till  the  weather  was  milder,  when  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  Mr  Flume  then  was,  who  determined  on 
taking  him  with  him  to  England.  After  having  made 
fome  ftay  in  Paris,  Roufleau  actually  fet  out  for  Lon¬ 
don  in  1766.  Hume,  much  affected  with  his  fituation 
and  his  misfortunes,  procured  for  him  a  veiy  agreeable 
fettlement  in  the  country.  Our  Genevan  philofo¬ 
pher  was  not,  however,  long  fatisfied  with  this  new 
place.  He  did  not  make  fuch  an  imprefflon  on  the 
minds  of  the  Englifh  as  he  had  done  on  the  French. 
His  free  difpofition,  his  obdurate  and  melancholy  tem¬ 
per,  was  deemed  no  Angularity  in  England.  Fie  was 
ihere  looked  upon  as  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  perio- 
•dieal  prints  were  filled  with  fa  tires  againft  him.  In 
particular,  they  published  a  forged  letter  from  the  king 


of  Prnffia*  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  principled  and  R°Vi 
condufl  of  this  new  Diogenes.  Roufleau  imagined 
there  was  a  plot  between  Flume  and  fome  philofophers 
in  France  to  ddlroy  his  glory  and  repofe.  He  feat  a 
letter  to  him,  tilled  with  the  inoft  abuflve  exprefiions, 
and  reproaching  him  for  his  condud  towards  him. 
From  this  time  he  looked  upon  Hume  as  a  wicked  and 
perfidious  perfon,  who  had  brought  him  to  England 
with  no  other  view  than  to  expofe  him  to  public  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  which  foolifh  and  chimerical  idea  was  nonrifhed 
by  felf-love  and  a  reftlefs  difpofition.  Fie  imagined  that 
the  Englifh  philofopher,  amidil  all  his  kindneffes,  had 
foinething  diiagreeable  in  the  manner  of  expreffing  them. 

The  bad  health  oi  RoutTeau,  a  ftrong  and  melancholy 
imagination,  a  too  nice  feniibility,  a  jealous  difpofition, 
joined  with  philofophic  vanity,  cherilhed  by  the  falie 
informations  ot  his  governeis,  who  poifefled  an  uncom¬ 
mon  power  over  him ;  all  thefe  taken  together,  might 
tend  to  prepoffefs  him  with  unfavourable  fentiments  of 
fome  innocent  freedoms  his  benefa&or  might  have  taken 
with  him,  and  might  render  him  ungrateful,  which  he 
thought  himfeif  incapable  of  becoming.  Meanwhile, 
thefe  falfe  conjectures  and  probabilities  ought  never  to 
have  had  the  weight  with  an  honed  mind  to  withdraw 
itielf  from  its  friend  and  benefactor.  Proofs  are  always 
neceffary  in  cafes  of  this  kind;  and  that  which  Rouffea* 
had  was  by  no  means  a  certain  demonftration.  The 
Genevan  philofopher,  however,  certainly  returned  to 
France.  In  palling  through  Amiens,  he  met  with 
M.  Greflet,  who  interrogated .  him  about  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  the  controverfies  he  had  been  engaged  in.  Fie 
only  anfwered,  “  You  have  got  the  art  of  making  a 
parrot  fpeak ;  but  you  are  not  yet  poflefled  of  the  fe«- 
cret  of  making  a  bear  fpeak. In  the  mean  time,  the 
magiftrates  of  this  city  wiftied  to  confer  on  him  fome 
mark  of  their  efteem,  which  he  abfolutely  refufed.  Fits 
difordered  imagination  viewed  tliefe  flattering  civilities 
as  nothing  elfe  than  infults,  fuch  as  were  lavifhed  on 
Sancho  in  the  Aland  of  Barataria.  *  He  thought  one 
pail  of  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  like  Lazarille  of 
Tormes,  who,  being  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  with 
only  his  head  out  of  the  water,  was  carried  from  one 
town  to  another  to  amufe  the  vulgar.  But  thefe  wrong 
and  whimfical  ideas  did  not  prevent  him  from  aipiring 
after  a  refidence  in  Pans,  where,  without  doubt,  he  was 
more  looked  on  as  a  fpeCtacle  than  in  any  other  place 
whatever.  On  the  ill  July  1770,  Roufleau  appeared, 
for  the  hr  ft  time,  at  the  regency  coffee-houfe,  drefled 
in  ordinary  clothing,  having  for  fome  time  previous 
to  this  wore  an  Armenian  habit.  He  was  loaded 
with  praifes  by  the  furrounding  multitude.  “  It  is 
fomewhat  Angular  (fays  M.  Sennebier)  to  fee  a  man  fo 
haughty  as  he  leturning  to  the  very  place  from  whence 
he  had  been  banifhed  fo  often.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the 
fmalleft  inconflilencics  of  this  extraordinary  character, 
that  he  preferred  a  retreat  in  that  place  of  which  he 
had  fpoken  fo  much  ill.”  It  is  as  Angular  that  a  per¬ 
fon  under  fentence  of  imprifonment  Ihould  wifli  to  live 
m  io  public  a  manner  in  the  very  place  where  his  fen¬ 
tence  was  in  force  againft  him.  Flis  friends  procured 
for  him,  however,  liberty  of  ftaying,  on  condition  that 
he  Ihould  neither  write  on  religion  nor  politics :  he  kept 
his  word;  for  he  wrote  none  at  all.  He  was  contented 
with  living  in  a  calm  philofophical  manner,  giving  him¬ 
feif  to  the  fociety  of  a  few  tried  friends,  Ihunning  the 
7  company 
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RouResu.  company  of  the  great,  appearing  to  have  given  up  all 

~v -  his  whimfies,  and  affe£!ing  neither  the  charaCler  of  a 

philofopher  nor  a  bel  efprit.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Ermenon-ville,  belonging  to  the  maiquis  de  Girardin, 
about  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  July  2.  1778,  aged  66 
years.  This  nobleman  has  ereCted  to  his  memory  a 
t  very  plain  monument,  in  a  grove  of  poplars,  which  cori- 
ftitutes  part  of  his  beautiful  gardens.  On  the  tomb  are 
inscribed  the  following  epitaphs  : 

let  repofe 

&  Homme  de  la  Nature 
Et  de  la  Verite  / 

*  His  motto,  Vitam  impendere  Vero  *  . 

Hie  jacent  OJfa  J.  J.  Roujfeau . 

The  curious  who  go  to  fee  this  tomb  likewife  fee  the 
cloak  which  the  Genevan  philofopher  wore.  Above 
the  door  is  inferibed  the  following  fentenee,  which 
might  afford  matter  for  a  whole  book  :  u  He  is  truly 
free,  who,  to  accomplifh  his  pleafure,  has  no  need  of 
the  affiance  of  a  fecond  perfon .”  Roufleau,  during  his 
flay  in  the  environs  of  Lyons,  married-  Mademoifelle  le 
Vaffeur,  his  governefs,  a  woman  who',  without  either 
beauty  or  talents,  had  gained  over  him  a  great  afeen- 
dancy.  She  waited  on  him  in  health  and  in  ficknefs : 
But  as  if  fhe  had  been  jealous  of  poffefTmg  him  alone, 
fhe  drove  from  his  mind,  by  the  moll  perfidious  infinu- 
ations,  all  thofe  who  came  to  entertain  him  ;  and  when 
RoufTeau  did  not  difmifs  them,  {he  prevented  their  re¬ 
turn  by  invariably  refufing  them  admittance.  By  thefe 
means  fhe  the  more  eafily  led  her  hnfband  into  incon- 
fiitencies  of  conduCl,  which  the  originality  of  his  cha- 
raC!er  as  well  as  of  his  opinions  To  much  contributed 
to  aflift.  Nature  had  perhaps  but  given  him  the  em¬ 
bryo  of  his  character,  and  art  had  probably  united  to 
make  it  more  lingular.  He  did  not  incline  to  affociate 
with  any  perfon  ;  and  as  this  method  of  thinking  and 
living  was  uncommon,  it  procured  him  a  name,  and  he 
difplayed  a  kind  of  fantaliicalnefs  in  his  behaviour  and 
his  writings.  Like  Diogenes  of  old,  he  united  fimpli- 
clty  of  manners  with  all  the  pride  of  genius  ;  and  a 
large  (lock  of  indolence,  with  an  extreme  fenfibility,  fer- 
ved  to  render  his  charaCler  ftill  more  uncommon.  “  An 
indolent  mind  (fays  he),  terrified  at  every  application,  a 
warm,  bilious,  and  irritable  temperament,  fenfible  alfo  in 
a  high  degree  to  every  thing  that  can  affeCl  it,  appear 
not  poffible  to  be  united  in  the  fame  perfon  :  and  yet 
thefe  two  contrarieties  compofe  the  chief  of  mine.  An 
aClive  life  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  would  an  hundred 
times  rather  confent  to  be  idle  than  to  do  any  thing 
again!!  my  will ;  and  I  have  an  hundred  times  thought 
that  I  would  live  not  amifs  in  the  Baftille,  provided  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  juft  continue  there.  In  my 
younger  days  I  made  feveral  attempts  to  get  in  there ; 
but  as  they  were  only  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  re¬ 
fuge  and  reft  in  my  old  age,  and,  like  the  exertions  of 
an  indolent  parfon,  only  by  fits  and  ft  arts,  they  were 
never  attended  with  the  fmalleft  fuccefs.  When  mis¬ 
fortunes  came,  they  afforded  me  a  pretext  of  giving 
myfelf  up  to  my  ruling  pafSon.”  He  often  exaggerated 
his  misfortunes  to  himfclf  as  well  as  to  others.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  particularly  to  render  interefting  by  his  de¬ 
scription  his  misfortunes  and  his  poverty,  although  the 
former  were  far  lefs  than  he  imagined,  and  notwith- 


ftanding  he  had  certain  refources  againft  the  latter.  I11 
other  refpeCls  he  was  charitable,  generous,  fober,  juft, 
contenting  himfclf  with  what  was  purely  neceffary,  and 
refufing  the  means  which  might  have  procured  him 
wealth  and  offices.  He  cannot,  like  many  other  fo- 
phifts,  be  accufed  of  having  often  repeated  with  a  flu- 
died  emphafis  the  word  Virtue ,  without  infpiring  the 
fentiment.  When  he  is  lpeaking  of  the  duties  of  man¬ 
kind,  of  the  principles  neceffary  to  our  happinefs,  of 
the  duty  we  owe  to  onrfelves  and  to  our  equals,  it  is 
with  a  copioufnefs,  a  charm,  and  an  impetuofity,  that 
could  only  proceed  from  the  heart.  He  faid  one  day 
to  M.  de  BufFon,  <fc  You  have  afferted  and  proved  before 
J.  J.  RoufTeau  that  mothers  ought  to  fuckle  their  chil¬ 
dren.”  “  Yes  (fays  this  great  naturalifi),  we  have  all 
faid  fo  ;  but  M.  RoufTeau  alone  forbids  it,  and  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  obeyed. ”  Another  academician  faid,  “  that 
the  virtues  of  Voltaire  were  without  heart,  and  thofe  of 
RoufTeau  without  head.”/  He  was  acquainted  at  an 
early  age  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  au-4 
thors  ;  and  the  republican  virtues  there  held  forth  to 
view,  the  rigorous  aufterity  of  Cato,  Brutus,  &c.  car¬ 
ried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  a  fimple  effimation  of 
them.  Influenced  by  his  imagination,  he  admired 
every  thing  in  the  ancients,  and  faw  nothing  in  his  con* 
temporaries  but  enervated  minds  and  degenerated  bo¬ 
dies. 

His  ideas  about  politics  were  ahnoft  as  eccentric  as 
his  paradoxes  about  religion.  Some  reckon  hisuStfria/ 
Compaft,  which  Voltaire  calls  the  Unfocial  CompaB ,  the 
greateft  effort  his  genius  produced.  Others  find  it  full 
of  contradictions,  errors,  and  cynical  paffages,  obfeure, 
ill-arranged,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  his  fhining 
pen.  There  are  feveral  other  fmall  pieces  wrote  by 
him,  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  his  wrorks  publifbed 
in  2£  vols  8 vo  and  i2mo,  to  which  there  is  appended 
a  very  infignificant  fupplement  in  6  vols. 

The  moil  ufeful  and  moft  important  truths  in  this 
collection  are  picked  out  in  his  Thoughts;  in  which  the 
confident  fophiil  and  the  impious  author  difappear,  and 
nothing  is  offered  to  the  reader  but  the  eloquent  writer 
and  the  contemplative  moraliit.  There  were  found  in 
his  port-folio  his  Confefiions,  in  twelve  books;  the  firft 
fix  of  which  were  publifhed.  “  In  the  preface  to  thefe 
memoirs,  which  abound  with  characters  well  drawn,  and 
written  with  warmth,  with  energy,  and  fometimes  with 
elegance,  lie  declares  (fays  M.  PalifTot),  like  a  peevifh 
mifanthrope,  who  boldly  introduces  himfelf  on  the  ruins 
of  the  world,  to  declare  to  mankind,  whom  he  fuppofes 
affembled  upon  thefe  ruins,  that  in  that  innumerable 
multitude,  none  could  dare  to  fay#  I  am  better  than  that 
man.  This  affeCtation  of  feeing  himfelf  alone  in  the 
univerfe,  and  of  continually  directing  every  thing  to 
himfelf,  may  appear  to  feme  morofe  minds  a  fanaticifm 
of  pride,  of  which  we  have  no  examples,  at  leaf!  fince 
the  time  of  Cardan.”  But  this  is  not  the  only  blame 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  author  of  the  Confeflions. 
With  uneafinefs  we  Tee  him,  under  the  pretext  of  fm- 
cerity,  difhonouring  the  charaCter  of  his,  benefa&refs 
Lady  Warren.  There  are  innuendos  no  lefs  offenfive 
againft  obfeure  and  celebrated  characters,  which  ought 
entirely  or  partly  to  have  been  luppreifed.  A  lady  of 
wit  faid,  that  RoufTeau  would  have  been  held  in  higher 
eftimation  for  virtue,  “  had  he  died  without  his  confef- 
iion.”  The  fame  opinion  is  entertained  by  M.  Servne* 

bier* 


Rouffeau, 
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rJR  m.-fTeau,  bier,  author  of  the  Literary  Hi  (lory  of  Geneva  :  “  'His 
1  Rout.  confWfions  ( fay  •  he)  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  dange- 
rous  book,  and  paint  Rouffeau  in  fuch  colours  as  we 
would  never  have  ventured  to  apply  to  him.  The  ex* 
ceiled  aralyfes  which  w c  meet  with  of  fome  fent-imert?, 
and  the  delicate  anatomy  which  he  makes  of  feme  ac¬ 
tions,  are  not  fufficieni  to  counterbalance  the  deteftable 
matter  which  is  found  in  them,  and  the  unceafing  ob¬ 
loquies  everywhere  to  be  met  with.”  It  is  certain, 
that  if  Rouffcau  has  given  a  faithful  delineation  of  fome 
perfons,  he  has  viewed  others  through  a  cloud,  which 
formed  in  his  mind  perpetual  fufpicions.  He  imagined 
he  thought  juftly  and  fpoke  truly  ;  but  the  fimpleit 
thing  in  nature,  fays  M.  Servant,  if  diililled  through  his 
violent  and  fufpicious  head,  might  become  poifon.  Rouf- 
feau,  in  what  he  fays  of  himfelf,  makes  fuch  acknow¬ 
ledgments  as  certainly  prove  that  there  were  better 
men  than  he,  at  lead  if  we  may  judge  him  from  the 
firft  fix  books  of  his  memoirs,  where  nothing  appears 
but  his  vices.  They  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  ieparated 
from  the  fix  lad  books,  where  lie  {peaks  of  the  virtues 
which  make  reparation  for  them  ;  or  rather  the  work 
■ought  not  to  have  been  published  at  all,  if  it  be  true 
(which  there  can  be  little  doubt  of)  that  in  Ins  confef- 
iions  he  injured  the  public  manners,  both  by  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  the  vices  he  difclofed,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  united  them  with  the  virtues.  The  other 
pieces  which  we  find  in  this  new  edition  of  his  works 
are,  I.  The  Re-vet ies  of  Kt  Solitary  Wanderer,  being  a 
journal  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  In  this  he 
confefTes,  that  he  liked  better  to  fend  his  children 
into  hofpitals  deftined  for  orphans,  than  to  take  upon 
4  himfelf  the  charge  of  their  maintenance  and  edu- 

cation  ;  and  endeavours  to  palliate  this  error,  which 
nothing  can  exculpate.  .2.  Conft derations  ufon  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Poland,  3.  cPke  Adventures  of  Lord  Ed - 
ward,  a  novel,  being  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  the  new 
Heloifa.  4.  V arsons  Memoirs  and  Fugitive  Pieces,  with 
a  great  number  of  letters,  fome  of  which  are  very  long, 
written  with  too  much  dudy,  but  containing  fome 
eloquent  paflages  and  fome  deep  thought.  5.  Emilia 
and  Sophia.  6.  The  Levite  of  Ephraim,  a  poem  in  profe, 
in  4  cantos  ;  written  in  a  truly  ancient  dyle  of  fimpli- 
city.  7.  Letters  to  Sara .  8.  An  Opera  and  a  Comedy . 

9.  Tranjlatlons  of  the  jirjl  hook  of  Tacitus’s  Hijlory,  of 
the  Epifode  of  Olinda  and  Sophronio ,  taken  from  Tajfo, 
8c c.  See.  Like  all  the  other  writings  of  RoufTeau,  we 
find  in  thefe  podhumous  pieces  many  admirable  and 
fome  nfeful  things  ;  but  they  alfo  abound  with  contra¬ 
dictions,  paradoxes,  and  ideas  very  unfavourable  to  re¬ 
ligion.  In  his  letters  efpeciVly  wc  fee  a  man  chagri¬ 
ned  at  misfortunes,  which  he  never  attributes  to  himfelf, 
fufpicious  of  every  body  about  him,  calling  and  belie¬ 
ving  himfelf  a  lamb  in  the  midd  of  woks  ;  in  one 
word,  as  like  Pafcal  in  the  drength  of  his  genius,  as  in 
his  fancy  of  always  feeing  a  precipice  about  him.  This 
is  the  reflexion  of  M.  Servant,  who  knew  him,  aflided 
him,  and  carefied  him  during  his  retreat  at  Grenoble 
in  1768.  This  magiftrate  having  been  very  attentive 
in  obferving  his  character,  ought  the  rather  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  as  he  infpefted  it  without  either  malice,  envy, 
or  refentment,  and  only  from  the  concern  he  had  for 
this  philofopher,  whom  he  loved  and  admired. 

ROUT,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  affembly  of  j>erfo:i3 
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going  forcibly  to  commit  fome  unlawful  aft,  whether  &  >u?f, 
they  execute  it  or  not.  Ste  R:or.  Rowe. 

ROUTE,  a  public  read,  highway,  or  ccurfe,  efpc-  v~*’" 
cially  that  which  military  forces  take.  This  word  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  defeat  and  flight  of  an  army. 

ROWE  (Nicholas),  defeended  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Dcvorifhtre,  was  burn  in  1673.  He  acquired  a  com¬ 
plete  tade  of  the  claluc  authors  under  the  famous  Dr 
hufby  in  Wedminfter  fchool ;  but  poetry  was  his  ear¬ 
ly  and  darling  dudy.  ITis  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
and  designed  him  for  his  own  proftffion,  entered  him  a 
Undent  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  made  remarkable 
advances  in  the  dudy  of  the  law  ;  but  the  love  of  the 
belles  letcres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  dopt  him  in 
his  career.  His  fird  tragedy,  the  Ambitious  Stepmo¬ 
ther,  meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe,  he  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  ridng  by  the  law.  He  afterward  compo- 
fed  feveral  tragedies  ;  but  that  which  he  valued  himfelf 
mod  upon,  was  his  Tamerlane.  The  others  are,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  Ulyjfes,  the  Royal  Convert ,  Jane  Shore ,  and 
l^ady  Jane  Grey.  He  alio  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Piter, 
and  feveral  poems  upon  different  fubjefts,  which  have 
been  published  under  the  title  of  Miscellaneous  Works,  in 
one  volume,  as  his  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two. 

Ro.we  is  chiefiy  to  be  confidered  (Dr  johnfon  ob- 
ferves)  in  the  light  of  a  tragic  writer  and  a  tranflator. 

In  his  attempt  at  comedy,  he  failed  fo  ignominioufly, 
that  his  Biter  is  not  inferted  in  his  works  ;  and  his  oc¬ 
casional  poems  and  ffiort  compofitions  are  rarely  wor¬ 
thy  of  either  praife  or  cenfure,  for  they  feem  the  ca- 
fual  fpoits  of  a  mind  feeking  rather  to  amufe  its  leifure 
than  to  exercife  its  powers.  In  the  conftruftion  of  his 
dramas  there  is  not  much  art  ;  he  is  not  a  nice  obferver 
of  the  unities.  He  extends  time,  and  varies  place,  as 
his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  from  whom  thefe  ob* 
fervations  are  borrowed)  any  violation  of  nature,  if 
the  change  be  made  between  the  afts  ;  for  it  is  no  led, 
eafy  for  the  fpeftator  to  fuppofe  himfelf  at  Athens  in 
the  fecond  aft,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  fird  but  to 
change  the  feene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of 
an  aft,  is  to  add  more  afts  to  the  play,  fincc  an  aft  is 
fo  much  of  the  bufmefs  as  is  tranfafted  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Rowe,  by  this  licence,  eafily  extricates  him* 
felf  from  difficulties  ;  as  in  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  we 
have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  public 
execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the 
poet  will  proceed,  no  fooner  has  Jane  pronounced  fome 
prophetic  rhimes,  than — pafs  and  be  gone — the  feene 
clofes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  up¬ 
on  the  ftage.  I  know  not  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  that  there 
can  he  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  fearch  into  nature, 
any  accurate  diferiminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or 
nice  difplay  of  paffion  in  its  progrefs  ;  all  is  general  and 
undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  intereft  or  affeft  the  au¬ 
ditor,  except  in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  feen  and 
heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  cliarafter  of  empty  noife, 
with  no  refemblance  to  real  forrow  or  to  natural  madnefs. 

Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ?  From  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  propriety  of  fome  of  his  feenes,  from 
the  elegance  of  his  diftion,  and  the  fuavity  of  his 
verfe.  He  feldom  moves  either  pity  or  terror,  but  he 
often  elevates  the  fentiment;  he  feldom  pierces  the  breafk 
but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  improves  the 

•  mndef- 
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Being  a  great  admirer  of  Shakefpeare,  than  the  honourable  Mr  Thynne,  who  willingly  took  Rowe 
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Howe,  underflanding.  n - -  .  *  .  .  , 

— v -  ],e  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays  5  to  winch 

he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man’s  life.  But 
the  molt  coniiderable  of  Mr  Rowe’s  performances  was 
a  t laudation  of  Lucan’s  P barf, Ik,  which  he  juft  lived 
to  fi nil'll,  but  not  to  publilh  ;  for  it  did  not  appear  111 
print  till  1728,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  not 
make  him  unfit  for  bulinefs ;  for  nobody  applied  cloler 
to  it  when  occafion  required.  The  Duke  of  Queenf- 
berrr,  when  fecrctary  of  ftate,  made  him  fecretaiy  for 
public  affairs.  After  the  Duke’s  death,  all  avenues 
were  flopped  to  his  preferment  ;  and  during  the  reft  of 
Otieen  Anne’s  reign  he  palled  his  time  with  the  Mules 
and  his  books.  A  ftory,  indeed,  is  told  of  him,  which 
fliows  that  he  had  fome  acquaintance  with  her  minifters. 

It  is  faid,  that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
lord  treafurer  Oxford,  who  aflced  him,  “  If  he  under- 
flood  Spanifh  well  ?”  He  anfwered,  “  No  but  think¬ 
ing  that  his  Lordfliip  might  intend  to  fend  him  into 
Spain  on  fome  honourable  commiffion,  he  prefently 
-added,  “  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  lie  could  fhortly  be 
able  both  to  underftand  and  to  fpeak  it.”  I  he  earl  ap¬ 
proving  what  he  faid,  Rowe  took  his  leave  ;  and,  re¬ 
tiring  a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited  again 
on  the  Earl  to  acquaint  him  with  it.  His  Lordfhip 
albino-  him,  “  If  he  was  fure  he  underftood  it  thorough¬ 
ly  •’’’and  Rowe  affirming  that  he  did,  “  How  happy  are 
you,  Mr  Rowe,”  faid  the  Earl,  “  that  you  can  have  the 
pleafure  of  reading  and  underflanding  the  Hillory  of  Don 
Quixote  in  the  original!”  On  the  acceffion  of  George  I. 

was  made  poet  laureat,and  one  of  the  land  furveyors 
of  the  culloms  in  the  port  of  London.  The  prince  of 
Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerklhip  of  his  council ; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  fecretary 
for  the  prefentations.  He  did  not  enjoy  tliefe  promo¬ 
tions  long  ;  for  he  died  Dec.  6.  1 7 1 8,  in  his  45*1}  year- 
Mr  Rowe  was  twice  married,  had  a  fon  by  his  fiill 
wife,  and  a  daughter  by  his  fecond.  He  was  a  hand- 
fome,  genteel  man  ;  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his 
perfon.  He  lived  beloved  ;  and  at  his  death  had  the 
honour  to  be  lamented  by  Mr  Pope,  in  an  epitaph 
which  is  printed  in  Pope’s  works,  although  it  was  not 
affixed  on  Mr  Rowe’s  monument  in  Weftminfter-ab- 
bey,  where  he  was  interred  in  the  poet’s  corner,  oppo- 

fite  to  Chaucer.  . 

Rowe  (Elifabeth),  an  Englilh  lady,  eminent  for 
her  excellent  writings  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  born  at 
Ilcheller  in  Somerfetlhire  in  1647,  was  the  daughter 
of  worthy  parents,  Mr  Walter  Singer  and  Mrs  Elifabeth 
Portnel.  She  received  the  firft  ferious  impreffions  of 
religion  as  foon  as  Ihe  was  capable  of  it.  ft  here  being 
a  o-reat  affinity  between  painting  and  poetry,  this  lady, 
who  had  a  vein  for  the  one,  naturally  had  a  tafte  for 
the  other.  She  was  alfo  very  fond  of  mulic  ;  chiefly 
of  the  grave  and  folemn  kind,  as  bell  fuited  to  the 
grandeur  of  her  fentiments  and  the  fublimity  of  her 
devotion.  But  poetry  was  her  favourite  employment, 
her  dillingui thing  excellence.  _  So  prevalent  was  her  ge¬ 
nius  this  way,  that  her  profe  is  all  poetical.  In  1 696, 
a  collection  of  her  poems  was  publifhed  at  the  defire  of 
two  friends.  Her  paraphrafe  on  the  xxxviiith  chapter 
of  Job  was  written  at  the  requeft  of  bifliop  Ken.  She 
bad  no  other  tutor  for  the  French  and  Italian  languages 
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the  talk  upon  himfelf.  Her  diming  merit,  with  the 
charms  of  her  perfon  and  converfation,  had  procured 
her  a  great  many  admirers.  Among  others,  it  is  faid, 
the  famous  Mr  Prior  made  his  addreffes  to  her.  But  Mr 
Thomas  Rowe  was  to  be  the  happy  man.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  was  honourably  defeended  :  and  his  fuperior  ge¬ 
nius,  and  infatiable  third  after  knowledge,  were  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  earlied  years.  He  had  formed  a  defign 
to  compile  the  lives  of  all  the  illudrious  perfons  in  an¬ 
tiquity  omitted  by  Plutarch ;  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
executed.  Eight  lives  were  publifhed  fince  his  deceafe. 
They  were  tranOated  into  French  by  the  abbe  Bellen- 
ger  in  1734*  He  fpoke  with  eafe  and  fluency  ;  had  a 
frank  and  benevolent  temper,  art  inexhauftible  fund  of 
wit,  and  a  communicative  difpofxtion.  .Such  was  the 
man  who,  charmed  with  the  perfon,  character,  and 
writings,  of  our  authorefs,  married  her  in  1710,  and 
made  it  his  dudy  to  repay  the  felicity  with  which  fhe 
crowned  his  life.  Too  intenfe  an  application  to  dudy, 
beyond  what  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  would  bear,  broke 
his  health,  and  threw  him  into  a  confumption,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life  in  May  1715,  when  he 
was  blit  juft  pad  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  Mrs  Rowe 
wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  death  ;  and  continued  to 
the  lad  moments  of  her  life  to  exprefs  the  higheft  vene¬ 
ration  and  affe&ion  for  his  memory.  As  foon  after  his 
deceafe  as  her  affairs  would  permit,  fire  indulged  her  in¬ 
clination  for  folitude,  by  retiring  to  Frome,  in  So- 
merfetfhire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the 
greateft  part  of  her  eftate  lay.  In  this  recefs  it  was 
that  fhe  compofed  the  mod  celebrated  of  her  works, 
Friendfhip  in  Death,  and  the  Letters  Moral  and  En¬ 
tertaining.  In  »73^,  fhe  publifhed,  the  Hiftory  of 
Jofeph  ;  a  poem  which  fhe  had  written  in  her  younger 
years.  She  did  not  long  furvive  this  publication  ;  for 
fhe  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  fuppofed,  Feb.  20. 
1736-7.  In  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  feveral  of 
her  friends,  which  fhe  had  ordered  to  be  delivered  im¬ 
mediately  after  her  deceafe.  The  Rev.  Dr  Ifaac  Watts, 
agreeably  to  her  requeft,  revifed  and  publifhed  her  de¬ 
votions  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  Devout  Exercifes 
of  the  Heart  in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Praife  and 
Prayer;  and,  in  1739,  her  Miscellaneous  Works,  in 
profe  and  verfe,  were  publifhed  in  2  vols  8vo,  with  an 
account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 

As  to  her  perfon,  fhe  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  yet 
podefied  a  large  fhare  of  the  charms  of  her  fex.  She 
was  of  a  moderate  dature,  her  hair  of  a  line  colour, 
her  eyes  of  a  darkifli  grey  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of 
fire.  Her  complexion  was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blufh 
glowed  in  her  cheeks.  She  fpo.ke  gracefully  ;  her  voice 
was  exceedingly  fweet  and  harmonious  ;  and  file  had  a 
foftnefs  in  her  afpe<5t  which-  infpired  love,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  fome  mixture  of  that  awe  and  veneration  which  di- 
ftinguifhed  fenfe  and  virtue.,  apparent  in  the  counte¬ 
nance,  are  wont  to  create. 

ROWEL,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of  iffue  anfwer- 
ing  to  what  in  Surgery  is  called  a  feton.  See  Farriery, 
feet.  v. 

ROWLEY,  a  monk  who  is  faid  to  have  flourifhed 
at  Briftol  in  the  15th  century,  and  to  have  been  an 
author  voluminous  and  elegant.  Of  the  poems  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  and  publifhed  fome  time  ago,  various 
,3  Y  opinions 
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Rowley,  opinions  have  been  entertained,  which  we  have  noticed 
Roxbur  h.  elfewhcre.  They  feem  now  to  be  almoft  forgotten.  See 
7; — ‘ *  Chattert6n. 

Rowley  (William),  who  {lands  In  the  third  clafs  of 
dramatic  writers,  lived  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 
and  received  his  education  at  the  univerlity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  whether  he  took  any  degree  there,  is  not 
evident  ;  there  being  but  few  particulars  preferved  in 
regard  to  him  more  than  his  clofe  intimacy  and  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  the  principal  wits  and  poetical  gen iufes  of 
that  age,  by  whom  lie  was  well  beloved,  and  with  fotne 
of  whom  he  joined  in  their  writings.  Wood  flyles  him 
“  the  ornament,  for  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  Pembroke- 
hall  in  Cambridge.”  In  a  word,  he  was  a  very  great 
benefaflor  to  the  Englifh  ftage,  having,  exchifive  of  his 
aid  lent  to  Middleton,  Day,  Hey  wood,  Webfler,  See. 
left  11s  five  plays  of  hi$  own  compofing,  and  one  in  which 
even  the  immortal  Shakefpeare  afforded  him  fome  af- 
fiflance. 

ROXBURGH-shire,  or  Teviotdale,  a  county 
of  Scotland,  deriving  its  name  from  the  town  of  Rox¬ 
burgh,  which  is  now  deflroyed,  and  the  river  Teviot, 
that  runs,  through  the  fhire  into  the  Tweed,  is  divided 
into  the  three  diftri&s  of  Teviotdale ,  Liddifdale ,  and 
EJhdale ,  or  Eufdale ,  fo  called  from  their  refpedlive  ri¬ 
vers,  Teviot,  Liddal,  and  Efk.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
call  and  fouth-eaft  by  Northumberland  and  Cumber¬ 
land,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  Annandale,  on 
the  well  by  Tweeddale,  on  the  north  by  the  Merfe  and 
Lauderdale;  extending  about  30  miles  from  eafl  to  well, 
and  about  15  in  breadth  from,  the  border  of  England 
to  the  Blue  Cairn  in  Lauder-moor.  The  fibre  exhibits  a 
#  rough  irregular  appearance  of  hills,  moffes,  and  moun¬ 
tains,  interfperfed,  however,  with  narrow  valleys,'  and 
watered  with  delightful  ftreams.  Though  the  face  of 
the  country  i6  bare  of  woods,  the  valleys  yield  plenty 
of  corn,  and  the  hills  abound  with  pafiure  fov  fheep  and 
black  cattle.  The  principal  mountains  of  this  country 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Cockraw  :  from  whence  a 
range  of  very  high  hills  runs  well  ward,  dividing  Scot¬ 
land  from  England.  On  the  confines,  of  this  fhire  are 
the  debateable  lands ;  the  property  of  which  was  for¬ 
merly  difputed  by  the  Scots  and  Englifh  borderers,  but 
adjudged  to  tlie  Scots  at  the  union  of  the  crowns. — 
Roxburghfhhe  yields  plenty  of  lime  and  freeftone,  which 
in  former  times  was  freely  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
building  caftles  to  defend  them  from  the  invafions  of 
their  Englifh  neighbours.  The  moft  diftinguifhed  fa¬ 
milies  in  this  county  are  the  Scots  and  Kers,  who  raifed 
themfelves  to  wealth  and  honours  by  their  bravery  and 
fuccefs  in  a  fort  of  predatory  war  with  their  enemies  of 
South  Britain.  The  (hire  is  very  populous  ;  and  the 
people  are  ft  out  and  valiant.  They  were  formerly  in¬ 
ured  to  military  difeipline  and  all  the  dangers  of  war, 
by  living  on  dry  marches  contiguous  to  thofe  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  being  fo  numerous  and  alert,  that  this  and  the 
neighbouring  fhire  of  Berwick  could  in  24  hours  pro¬ 
duce  10, coo  men  on  horfeback,  well  armed  and  ac¬ 
coutred.  In  the  fhire  of  Roxburgh  we  ftill  meet  with 
a  great  number  of  old  caftles  and  feats  belonging  to 
private  gentlemen,  whofe  anceftors  fignalized  themfelves 
in  this  manner  ;  and  we  find  the  remains  of  old  en¬ 
campments,  and  a  Roman  military  way,  vulgarly  call¬ 
ed  the  caufewny ,  running  from  Haunum  to  the  Tweed. 
The  principal  town,  called  Roxburghl  giving  the  title  of 


duh  to  the  chief  of  the  Kers,  was  anciently  a  royal  bo-  Roxene, 
rough,  containing  divers  parifhes,  large  and  fiourifhing,  Royal- 
defended  by  a  ftrong  citadel,  which  was  often  alternate-  — 
ly  reduced  by  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  adventurers.  It 
was  in  befieging  this  caftle  that  James  II.  of  Scotland 
loft  his  life  by  the  burfting  of  a  cannon.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  almofl  continual  wars  between  the  twa 
nations',  this  fortrefs  was  razed,  the  town  ruined,  and 
its  royalty  tranfiated  to  Jedburgh,  which  is  now  a  royal 
borough,  fituated  between  the  Tefy  and  Jed. 

ROXENT-cape,  or  Rock  of  Lifbon ,  a  mountain  and 
remarkable  promontory  in  Portugal,  fituated  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  22. 
miles  north  of  Lifbon. 

ROYAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  'king  1  thus  we 
fay,  royal  family,  royal  affent,  royal  exchange,  &c. 

Royjl  Family .  The  firft  and  moft  confiderable 
branch  of  the  king’s  royal  family,  regarded  by  the  laws 
of  England,  is  the  queen. 

1.  The  queen  of  England  is  either  queen  regent 
queen  conforty  or  queen  dowager.  The  queen  regent , 
regnant ,  or  fovereign ,  is  fhe  who  holds  the  crown  in 
her  own  right  ;  as  the  firft;  (and  perhaps  the  fecond) 
queen  Mary,  queen  Elifabeth,  and  queen  A  nne  ;  and 
fuch  a  one  has  the  fame  powers,  prerogatives,  rights, 
dignities,  and  duties,  as  if  fhe  had  been  a  king.  This 
is  exprefsly  declared  by  ftatute  1  Mar.  I.  ft.  3.  c.  1. 

But  the  queen  confort  is  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king 
and  fhe  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  13  participant  of  di¬ 
vers  prerogatives  above  other  women. 

And,  firft,  fhe  is  a  public  perfon,  exempt  and  diftinft 
from  the  king ;  and  not,  like  other  married  women, 
fo  clofely  connedled  as  to  have  loft  all  legal  or  feparate 
exiftence  fo  long  as  the  marriage  continues.  For  the 
queen  is  of  ability  to  purchafe  lands  and  to  convey 
them,  to  make  leafes,  to  grant  copyholds,  and  do  other 
adts  of  ownerfhip,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  lord; 
which  no  other  married  woman  can  do  a  privilege  as 
old  as'  the  Saxon  era.  She  is  alfo  capable  of  taking 
a  grant  from  the  king,  which  no  other  wife  is  from  her 
hufband ;  and  in  this  particular  file  agrees  with  the  au - 
gujla  or  piiffima  regina  conjux  divi  imperatoris  of  the 
Roman  laws  ;  who,  according  to  Juftinian,  was  equally 
capable  of  making  a  grant  to,  and  receiving  one  from, 
the  emperor.  The  queen  of  England  hath  feparate 
courts  and  officers  diftindl  from  the  king’s,  not  only 
in  matters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law  ;  and  her  at¬ 
torney  and  folicitor  general  are  entitled  to  a  place 
within  the  bar  of  his  majefty’s  courts,  together  with 
the  king’s  counfel.  She  may  likewife  fue  and  be  fued 
alone,  without  joining  her  hufband.  She  may  alfo  have 
a  feparate  property  in  goods  as  well  as  lands,  and  has 
a  right  to  difpofe  of  them  by  will.  In  fhort,  fhe  is  in 
all  legal  proceedings  looked  upon  as  a  feme  foie,  and 
not  as  a  feme  covert ;  as  a  fingle,  not  as  a  married  wo¬ 
man.  For  which  the  reafon  given  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
is  this :  becaufe  the  wifdom  of  the  common  law  would 
not  have  the  king  (whofe  continual  care  and  ftudy  13 
for  the  public,  and  circa  ardua  regni )  to  he  troubled 
and  difquieted  on  account  of  his  wife’s  dome  flic  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  therefore  it  veils  in  the  queen  a  power  of 
tranfafling  her  own  concerns,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  king,  as  if  file  was  an  unmarried  woman. 

The  queen  hath  alfo  many  exemptions,  and  minute 
prerogatives.  For  inftance  ;  fhe  pays  no  toll ;  nor  is 
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,  ,  •  amr  nut  in  ere-  been  much  neglefted  :  and  there  being  no  queen  confort 

fhe  liable  to  any  amercement  in  any  cotut  B  afterwards  till  the  acceffion  of  James  L.  a  period  of  near 

neral,  unlefs  where  tne  law  has  expitfs  y  nature  and  quantity  then  became  a 

exempted,  (he  is  upon  the  fame  footing  wuh  other  to  60  >ears,f  ^y  ^  ^  ?cferred  by  the  king  to 

jeas  ;  being  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  t  h  h; ef  juftices  and  chief  baron,  their  report  of  it  was 

jeft,  and  not  his  equal:  tn  hke  manner  as  in  the  im-  that  h;s  co„f0rt  queen  Anne, 

though  ihe  claimed  it,  yet  never  thought  proper  to 
exad  it.  In  1635,  11  Car.  I.  a  time  fertile  of  ex¬ 
pedients  for  railing  money  upon  dorrijant  precedents  m 
our  old  records  (of  which  {hip-money  was  a  fatal  in- 
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penal  law,  Augujlu s  legibus folutus  non  eft 

The  queen  hath  alfo  fome  pecuniary  advantages, 
which  form  her  a  diftina  revenue  :  as,  in  the  firft  place, 
(he  is  intitlcd  to  an  ancient  perquilite  called  queen-gold, 
or  aurum  regin a;  which  is  royal  revenue  belonging 
to  every  queen-confort  during  her  marriage  with  the 
hiim,  and  due  from  every  perfon  who  hath  made  a  vo¬ 
luntary  offering  or  fine  to  the  king,  amounting  to  10 
tnerks  or  upwards,  for  and  in  confideration  of  any  pri¬ 
vileges,  grants,  licences,  pardons,  or  other  matter  o 
royal  favour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king :  and  it 
is  due  in  the  proportion  to  one-tenth  part  more,  over 
and  above  the  entire  offering  or  fine  made1  to  the  king, 
and  becomes  an  aftual  debt  of  record  to  the  queen  s 
majefty  by  the  mere  recording  of  the  fine.  As,  if  100 
merks  of  filver  be  given  to  the  king  for  liberty  to  tak- 
in  mortmain,  or  to  have  a  fair,  market,  park,  chafe, 
or  free- warren ;  there  the  queen  is  mtitled  to  10  meiks 
in  filver,  or  (what  was  formerly  an  equivalent  denomi¬ 
nation)  to  one  merk  in  gold,  by  the  name  of  queen- 
void,  or  aurum  reginee.  But  no  fuch  payment  is  due  foi 
any  aids  or  tofidies  granted  to  the  king  m  parliament 
or  convocation  ;  or  for  fines  impofed  by  courts  on  of¬ 
fenders  againft  their  will ;  nor  for  voluntary  prefents 
to  the  king,  without  any  confideration  moving  from 
him  to  the  fubje&  ;  nor  for  any  fale  or  contract  where- 
by  the  prefent  revenues  or  pofTefiions  of  the  crown  are 
granted  away  or  diminifhed.  #  ‘ 

The  original  revenue  of  our  ancient  queens,  before 
and  foon  after  the  conqueft,  feems  to  have  confifted  in 
certain  refervations  or  rents  out  of  the  demefne  lands 
of  the  crown,  which  were  exprefsly  appropriated  to 
her  maiefty,  diftina  from  the  king.  It  is  frequent  in 
domefday  book,  after  fpecifying  tlie  rent  due  to  the 
crown,  to  add  likewife  the  quantity  of  geld  or  other 
renders  referved  to  the  queen.  Thefe  were  frequently 
■appropriated  to  particular  purpofes  ;  to  buy  wood  for 
her  majefty’s  ufe,  to  purchafe  oil  for  lamps,  or  to  tur- 
tiifb  her  attire  from  head  to  foot,  which  was  frequently 
very  coftly,  as  one  fingle  robe  in  ,  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  II.  flood  the  city  of  London  in  upwards  of  80 
pounds  :  A  praaice  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
caftern  countries,  where  whole  cities  and  provinces  were 
fpecifically  affigned  to  purchafe  particular  parts  of  the 
queen’s  apparel.  And  for  a  farther  addition  to  her 
income,  this  duty  of  queen-gold  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  granted  ;  thofe  matters  of  grace  and 
favour,  out  of  which  it  arofe,  being  frequently  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  crown  by  the  powerful  interceffion  of  the 
rueen.  There  are  traces  of  its  payment,  though  ob- 
feure  ones,  in  the  book  of  domefday,  and  in  the  great 
pipe-roll  of  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the 
manner  of  colkaiug  it  appears  to  have  been  well  un- 
derftood  ;  and  it  forms  a  diiliiift  head  in  the  ancient 
dialogue  of  the  exchequer  -written  in  the  time  of  that 
prince,  and  ufually  attributed  to  Gervafe  of  Tilbury. 
From  that  time  dowmwards,  it  was  regularly  claimed 
and  enjoyed  by  all  the  queen-con  forts  of  England  till 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  though  after  the  acceffion 
of  the  Tudor  family,  the  collecting  of  it  Teems  to  have 


ftance),  the  king,  at  the  petition  of  his  queen  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria,  ilTued  out  his  writ  for  levying  it ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  purchafed  it  of  his  confort  at  the  price  of 
10,000  pounds  ;  finding  it,  perhaps,  too  trifling  an 
troublefome  to  levy.  And.  when  afterwards,  at  the 
Reftoration,  by  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  and 
the  fines  that  were  confequent  upon  them,  the  little 
that  legally  remained  of  this  revenue  was  reduced  to 
almoft  nothing  at  all;  in  vain  did  Mr  Prynne,  by  a 
treatife  that  does  honour  to  his  abilities  as  a  paintiu 
and  judicious  antiquarian,  endeavour  to  excite  queen, 
Catherine  to  revive  this  antiquated  claim. 

Another  ancient  perquifite  belonging  to  the  queen 
confort,  mentioned  by  all  our  old  writers,  and  there¬ 
fore  only  worthy  notice,  is  this:  that  on  .the  takmg  a 
whale  on  the  coafls,  which  is  a  royal  fifh,  it  (hall  be  di¬ 
vided  between  the  king  and  queen;  the. head  only  be¬ 
ing  the  king’s  property,  and  the  tail  of  it  the  queen  s* 
De  /lurviane  obfervetur ,  quod  rex  ilium  babel  it  integrum  : 
de  bahna  vero  fuficit ,  ft  rex  habcat  caput ,  et  regina  cau- 
dam.  The  reafon  of  this  whimfical  divifion,  as  afilgned 
by  our  ancient  records,  was,  to  furnifn  the  queen  s 
wardrobe  with  whale-bone.  . 

Rut  farther  :  though  the  queen  is  in  all  refpects  a 
fubjea,  yet,  in  point  of  the  fecurity  of  her  life  and 
perfon,  fhe  is  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  king. 
It  is  equally  treafon  (by  the  flatute  25  Edward  Illy 
to  imagine  or  compafs  the  death  of  our  lady  the  king  $ 
companion,  as  of  the  king  himfelf ;  and  to  violate  or 
defile  the  queen  confort,  amounts  to  the  fame  high, 
crime  ;  as  well  in  the  perfon  committing  the  fa£t,  as  m 
the  queen  herfelf  if  confcnting.  A  law  of  Henry  VIII. 
made  it  treafon  alfo  for  any  woman  who  was  not  a  vir¬ 
gin,  to  marry  the  king  without  informing  him  thereof; 
but  this  law  was  foon  after  repealed  ;  it  trefpaffing  too 
ftrongly,  as  well  on  natural  juflice  as  female  modefty. 
If  however  the  queen  be  accufed  of  any  fpecies  of  trea¬ 
fon,  fhe  {hall  (whether  confort  or  dowager)  be  tried  by 
the  peers  of  parliament,  as  queen  Aim  Boieyn  was  in 

28  Hen.  VIII.  . 

The  hufband  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  to  queen  Anne;  is  her  toje&  ;  and 
may  be  guilty  of  liigb  treafon  againft  her  :  but,  in  the 
inflance  of  conjugal  fidelity,  he  is  not  fubjected  to  the 
fame  penal  reftriaions.  For  which  the  reafon  feems  to 
be,  that  if  a  queen  confort  is  unfaithful  to  the  royal 
bed,  this  may  debafe  or  baflardize  the  heirs  to  the 
crown  ;  but  no  fuch  danger  can  be  confequent  on  the 
infidelity  of  the  hufband  to  a  queen  regnant. 

2.  A  queen  dowayer  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and 
as  fuch  enjoys  molt  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  her 
as  queer,  confort.  But  it  is  not  high  trealon  to  con- 
fpire  her  death,  or  to  violate  her  chaftity  ;  for  the  fame 
reafon  as  was  before  alleged,  becaufe  the  fuccefnon  to 
the  crown  is  not  thereby  endangered.  Yet  Hill.  pr» 
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Royal.  iTignitate  r eg  alt,  no  man  can  marry  a  queen-dowager 
^  -  y  without  fpecial  licence  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  his  lands  and  goods.  This  Sir  Edward  Coke 
tells  us,  was  enabled  in  parliament  in  6  Henry  VI. 
though  the  llatute  be  not  in  print.  But  fhe,  though 
an  alien  born,  (hall  Hill  be  entitled  to  dower  after  the 
king’s  demife,  which  no  other  alien  is.  A  queen-dow¬ 
ager  when  married  again  to  a  fubjed,  doth  not  lofe 
her  regal  dignity,  as  peereffes-do wager  do  when  they 
marry  commoners.  For  Katharine,  "queen  dowager  of 
Henry  V.  though  fhe  married  a  private  gentleman, 
Owen  ap  Meredith  ap  Theodore,  commonly  called 
Owen  Tudor ;  yet,  by  the  name  of  Katharine  queen 
vf  England,  maintained  an  adion  agaiufl  the  bifhop  of 
Carlifle.  And  fo  the  dowager  of  Navarre  marrying 
with  Edmond  the  brother  of  king  Edward  I.  main¬ 
tained  an  adion  of  dower  by  the  name  of  queen  of  Na~ 
*varre. 

3.  The  prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  and  alfo  his  royal  confort,  and  the  princefs 
royal,  or  eldeft  daughter  of  the  king,  are  likewife  pe¬ 
culiarly  regarded  by  the  laws.  For,  by  ftatute  2$ 
Edw.  III.  to  compafs  or  confpire  the  death  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  or  to  violate  the  chaflity  of  either  of  the  latter, 
are  as  much  high  treafon  as  to  confpire  the  death  of 
the  king,  or  violate  the  chaflity  of  the  queen.  And 
this  upon  the  fame  rcafon  as  was  before  given  ;  be- 
caufe  the  prince  of  Wales  is  next  in  fuccefTion  to  the 
crown,  and  to  violate  his  wife  might  taint  the  blood- 
royal  with  baftardy  ;  and  the  eldefl  daughter  of  the 
king  is  alfo  alone  inheritable  to  the  crown  on  failure 
ol  iffue  male,  and  therefore  more  refpeded  by  the  laws 
than  any  of  her  younger  filters  ;  infomuch  that  upon 
this,  united  with  other  (feodal)  principles,  while  our 
military  tenures  were  in  force,  the  king  might  levy  an 
aid  for  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  her  only. 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  is  ufually  made  prince 
of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chefter,  by  fpecial  creation  and 
invefliture  ;  but  being  the  king’s  eldeft  foil,  he  is  by 
inheritance  duke  of  Cornwall,  without  any  new  crea¬ 
tion. 

4.  The  reft  of  the  royal  family  may  be  confidered 
in  two  different  lights,  according  to  the  different  fenfes 
xn  which  the  term  royal  family  is  ufed.  The  larger 
fenfe  includes  all  thofe  who  are  by  any  poflibility  in- 
Ltiitable  to  the  crown.  Such,  before  the  revolution, 
were  all  the  defeendants  of  William  the  Conqueror  5 
who  had  branched  into  an  amazing  extent  by  inter¬ 
marriages  with  the  ancient  nobility.  Since  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  ad  of  fettlement,  it  means  the  Proteflant 
ilTue  of  the  princefs  Sopln'a  ;  now  comparatively  few  in 
number,  but  which  in  procefs  of  time  may  poifibly  be 
as  largely  diffufed.  The  more  confined  fenfe  includes 
only  thofe  who  are  in  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  law 
pays  an  extraordinary  regard  and  refpect  ;  but  after 
that  degree  is  paft,  they  fall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary 
fubjeds,  and  are  feldom  confidered  auy  farther,  unlefs 
called  to  the  fucceflion  upon  failure  of  the  nearer  lines, 
kor  though  collateral  confanguinity  is  regarded  inde¬ 
finitely  with  refped  to  inheritance  or  fuccefTion,  yet  it 
is  and  can  only  be  regarded  within  fome  certain  limits 
in  any  other  refped,  by  the  natural  conflitution  of 
things  and  the  dictates  of  pofitlve  law. 

I  he  younger  Tons  and  daughters  of  the  king,  and 


other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  not  in  the 
immediate  line  of  fuccefTion,  were  therefore  little  far-  ' 
ther  regarded  by  the  ancient  law,  than  to  give  them  a 
certain  degree  of  precedence  before  all  peers  and  pub¬ 
lic  officers  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  temporal.  This  is 
done  by  the  ftatute  31  Henry  VIII.  c,  10.  which 
enads,  that  no  perfon  except  the  king’s  children  ffiall 
prefume  to  fix  or  have  place  at  the  fide  of  the  cloth  of 
eftate  in  the  parliament  chamber  ;  and  that  certain 
great  officers  therein  1  *  ned  fhall  have  precedence 
above  all  dukes,  except  only  fbcli  as  fhall  happen  to  be 
the  king’s  fou,  brother,  uncle,  nephew  (which  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  explains  to  fignify  grandfon  or  tie  pox),  or 
brother’s  or  filler’s  fon.  But  under  the  defeription  of 
the  king’s  children ,  his  grandfons  are  held  to  be  inclu¬ 
ded,  without  having  recourfe  to  Sir  Edward  Coke’s 
interpretation  of  nephew  ;  and  therefore  when  his  late 
majefty  king  George  II.  created  his  grandfon  Edward, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  deceafed, 
duke  of  York,  and  referred  it  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to 
fettle  his  place  and  precedence,  they  certified  that  he 
ought  to  have  precedence  next  to  the  late  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  the  then  king’s  youngeft  fon  ;  and  that  he 
might  have  a  feat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  cloth  of  eftate. 
But  when,  on  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty, 
thefe  royal  perfonages  ceafed  to  take  place  as  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  ranked  only  as  the  brother  and  uncle  of  the 
king,  they  alfo  left  their  feats  on  the  fide  of  the  cloth 
of  eftate  ;  fo  that  when  the  duke  of  Gloucelter,  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fecond  brother,  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  he  was  placed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  earls 
bench  (on  which  the  dukes  ufually  fit)  next  to  his  royal 
highnefs  the  duke  of  York.  And  in  1717,  upon  a 
queftion  referred  to  all  the  judges  by  king  George  1. 
it  was  refolved,  by  the  opinion  of  ten  againft  the  other 
two,  that  the  education  and  care  of  all  the  king’s  grand¬ 
children,  while  minors,  did  belong  of  right  to  his  ma¬ 
jefty  as  king  of  this  realm,  even  during  their  father’s 
lire.  But  they  all  agreed,  that  the  care  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  their  marriages,  when  grown  up,  belonged  to 
the  king  their  grandfather.  And  the  judges  have  more 
recently  concurred  in  opinion,  that  this  care  and  appro¬ 
bation- extend  alfo  to  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  ciuwn; 
though  to  what  other  branches  of  the  royal  family  the 
fame  did  extend,  they  did  not  find  precifely  determined. 
The  mod  frequent  inftancesof  the  crown’s  interpofition 
go  no  farther  than  nephews  and  nkces ;  but  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  its  reaching  to  more  diftant  collate¬ 
rals.  And  the  ftatute  6  Henry  VI.  before  mentioned, 
which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  queen* dowager  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  king,  alfigns  this  reafon  for  it  : 

“  becaufe  the  difparagement  of  the  queen  (hall  give 
greater  comfort  and  example  to  other  ladies  of  eftate, 
who  are  of  the  blood-royal,  more  lightly  to  difparage 
themfelves.”  Therefore  by  the  ftatute  28  Hen.  VI Il# 
c.  18.  (repealed,  among  other  ftatutes  of  treafons,  by 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.)  it  was  made  high  treafon  for  any 
man  to  contract  marriage  with  the  king’s  children  or 
reputed  children,  his  fillers  or  aunts  ex  parte  paterna ,  or 
the  children  of  his  brethren  or  fillers  ;  being  exadly 
the  fame  degrees  to  which  precedence  is  allowed  by  the 
ftatute  3  1  Hen.  VIII.  before-mentioned.  And  now, 
by  ftatute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  ir.  no  defeendant'  of  the 
body  of  king  George  II.  (other  than  the  iffue  of  prin- 
cefifes  married  into  foreign  families)  is  capable  of  con- 
v  i  trading 
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tra&ing  matrimony,  without  the  previous  confent  of  tins 
king  lignified  under  the  great  feal;  and  any  marriage  con¬ 
tracted  without  fucli  a  confent  is  void.  Provided,  that 
fuch  of  the  faid  defendants  as  are  not  above  25,  may 
after  a  twelvemonth’s  notice  given  to  the  king’s  pi  ivy 
council,  contraft  and  folemnize  marriage  without  the 
confent  of  the  crown  ;  unlefs  both  houfes  of  parliament 
(hall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  year,  exprefsly 
declare  their  difapprobation  of  fuch  intended  marriage. 
And  all  perfons  folemnizing,  aflifting,  or  being  prefent 
at  any  fuch  prohibited  marriage,  fliall  incur  the  penalties 
of  the  ftatute  of  pramunire . 

Royal  Oak,  a  fair  fpreading  tree  at  Bofcobel,  in 
the  parilh  of  Donmngtoii  in  Staffordfhire,  the  boughs 
whereof  were  once  covered  with  ivy  ;  in  the  thick  of 
which  king  Charles  II.  fat  in  the  day-time  with  colo¬ 
nel  Carelefs,  and  in  the  night  lodged  in  Bofcobel  houfe: 
fo  that  they  are  miftaken  who  (peak  of  it  as  an  old 
hollow  oak  ;  it  being  then  a  gay  flourifhing  tree,  fur- 
rounded  with  many  more.  The  poor  remains  thereof 
are  now  fenced  in  with  a  handfome  wall,  with  this  in- 
feription  in  gold  letters :  FelidJJirnam  arborem  quam  in 
ofylum  paten lijjimi  regis  Car oii  II.  Deus  op.  max.  per  quern 
reges  regnant ,  hie  crejeere  voluit,  See. 

Royal  Society .  See  Society. 

ROYALTIES,  the  rights  of  the  king,  otherwife 
called  the  king's  prerogative ,  and  the  regalia .  See  Pre¬ 
rogative  and  Regalia.  ^ 

ROYENIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  order,  Bi - 
conies.  The  calyx  is  urceolated  ;  the  corolla  monopeta- 
lous,  with  the  limb  revoltited ;  the  capfule  is  unilocular 
and  quadrivalved. 

ROYSTON,  a  town  of  Hertfordfhire  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  o.  1.  N.  Lat.  52.  3.  It  is  a  large 
place,  feated  in  a  fertile  vale  full  of  inns,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  very  confiderable  for  corn.  There  was  lately 
difeovered,  almoft  under  the  market-place,  a  fubterra- 
neous  chapel  of  one  Rofia,  a  Saxon  Lady  :  it  has  fe- 
veral  altars  and  images  cut  out  of  the  chalky  fides,  and 
is  in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  having  no  entrance  but  at 
the  top. 

RUBBER  {India),  See  Caoutchouc. 

RUBENS  (Sir  Peter  Paul),  the  moil  eminent  of 
the  Flemifli  painters,  was  born  in  1577;  but  whether 
at  Antwerp  or  Cologne  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 
Plis  father,  who  was  a  eounfellor  in  the  fenate  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  had  been  forced  by  the  civil  wars  to  feek  refuge 
in  Cologne,  and  during  his  reiidence  there  Rubens  is 
commonly  faid  to  have  been  born . 

The  genius  of  Rubens,  'which  began  to  unfold  itfelf 
in  his  earlielt  years,  was  cultivated  with  peculiar  care, 
and  embellifhed  'with  every  branch  of  clalfical  and  polite 
literature. 

He  foon  difeovered  a  ftrong  inclination  for  defigning; 
and  ufed  to  amufe  bimfelf  with  that  employment  in  his 
leifure  hours,  while  the  reft -of  liis  time  was  devoted  to 
other  ftudies*  His  mother,  perceiving  the  bias  of  her 
fun,  permitted  him  to  attend  the  inftru£tions  of  Tobias 
Verhaecht  a  painter  of  architecture  and  landfcape.  Pie 
next  became  the  pupil  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  but  lie  foon 
found  that  the  abilities  of  this  mafter  were  infufficient 
to  anfwer  his  elevated  ideas.  His  furly  temper  too  was. 


difguftful  to  Rubens,  whofe  natural  difpofition  was  mo-  Rubens 
deft  and  amiable.  ^  * 

Anxious  to  find  an  artift  whofe  genius  and  difpofi. 
tions  were  congenial  with  his  own,  he  became  the  di- 
fciple  of  Octavio  Van  Veen,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Otho  Venius,  a  painter  of  fingular  merit,  and 
who  was  not  only  fkilled  in  the  principles  of  his  art, 
but  alio  diftinguifhed  for  learning  and  other  accomplifh- 
ments.  Between  the  mafter  and  fcholar  a  remarkable 
fimilaiity  appeared  in  temper  and  inclination  ;  indeed, 
in  the  whole  turn  of  their  minds.  It  was  this  conge¬ 
niality  of  fentiments  which  animated  Rubens  with  that 
ardent  pafiion  for  the  art  of  painting  which  at  length 
determined  him  to  purfue  it  as  a  profefiion.  From  this 
time  he  gave  up  his  whole  mind  to  it  ;  and  fo  fuccefsful 
were  his  exertions,  that  he  foon  equalled  his  mafter. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  which  he  already 
beheld  in  idea,  it  became  requilite  to  ftudy  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  moft  eminent  artifts.  For  this  purpofe  he 
travelled  through  Italy,  vifiting  the  moft  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  paintings  and  antique  ftatues  with  which  that 
country  abounds. 

Sandrart,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ru¬ 
bens,  informs  us,  that  lie  was  recommended  in  the  molt 
honourable  manner  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  the  arch¬ 
duke  Albert,  who  had  witnefled  his  talents  in  the  finifh- 
ing  of  fome  fine  paintings  deligned  for  his  own  palace.- 
At  Mantua  lie  was  received  by  the  duke  with  the  molt 
flattering  marks  of  diftinction,  and  had  opportunities  of 
improving  liimlelf  which  he  did  not  neglect-  Here  he 
carefully  ftudied  the  works  of  Julio  Romano.  He  next 
vifited  Rome,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  produ&ions  of  Raphael.  The  paintings  of 
Titian  and  Paolo  Veronefe  called  him  to  Venice,  where 
he  accompliflied  himfelf  in  the  art  of  colouring. 

He  continued  in  Italy  feven  years.  At  length  re-- 
ceiving  intelligence  that  his  mother  was  taken  ill,  he 
haftened  to  Antwerp  :  hut  his  filial  affection  was  not 
gratified  with  a  fight  of  her;  fhe  died  before  his  arrival. 

He  married  foon  after  ;  but  his  wife  dying  at  the  end- 
of  four  years,  he  retired  from  Antwerp  for  fome  time, 
and  endeavoured  to  footlie  his  melancholy  by  a  journey 
to  Holland.  At  Utrecht  he  vifited  Hurtort,  for  whom 
he  had  a  great  value. 

The  fame  of  Rubens  was  row  fpread  over  Europe. 

He  was  invited  by  Mary  of  Medicis  queemof  Henry 
IV.  of  France  to  Paris,  where  he  painted  the  galleries 
in  the  palace  of  Luxemburg.  Tliefe  form  a  feries  of 
paintings  which  delineate  the  hiftory  of  Mary  ;  and  af¬ 
ford  a  convincing  proof  Low  well  qualified  he  was  to 
excel  in  allegorical  and  emblematical  compositions. 

While  at  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  fo  taken  with  his  great  talents 
and  accompliflnnents,  that  he  judged  him  well  qualified 
to  explain  to  Ifabella,  the  wife  of  Albeit  tire  archduke, 
the  caufe  of  the  mifunderftanding  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain.  In 
this  employment  Rubens  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch 
propriety,  that  Ifabella  appointed  him  envoy  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  with  a  commifiion  to  propofe  terms  of 
peace,  and  to  bring  back  the  inftnntions  of  that  mo¬ 
narch.  Philip  was  no  lefs  captivated  with  Rubens  ; 

He  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
made  him  fecretary  to  his  privy  council.  Rubens- 
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returned  to  Bruffels,  and  thence  palled  over  into  Eng- 
land  in  1630  with  a  commiffion  from  the  Catholic  king 
to  negociate  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  He 
was  fuccefsful  in  his  negociation,  and  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded.  Charles  I.  who  then  filled  the  Britifh  throne, 
could  not  receive  Rubens  in  a  public  character  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  profeffion ;  lieverthelefs,  he  treated  him 
with  every  mark  of  refpedfc.  Having  engaged  him  to 
paint  fome  of  the  apartments  of  Whitehall,  he  not  only 
t^ave  him  a  handfome  fum  of  money,  but,  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  merit,  created  him  a  knight ;  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  his  friend  and  patron,  purchafed 
of  him  a  colle&ion  of  pi&ures,  ftatues,  medals,  and  an¬ 
tiqued,  with  the  fum  of  L.  10,000. 

He  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  magnificently 
honoured  and  rewarded  for  his  fervices.  He  was  crea¬ 
ted  a  gentleman  of  Jthe  king’s  bedchamber,  and  named 
fecretary  to  the  council  of  date  in  the  Netherlands. 
Rubens,  however,  did  not  lay  afide  his  profeflion.  He 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  married  a  fecond  wife 
called  Helena  Forment>  who,  being  ail  eminent  beauty, 
helped  him  much  in  the  figures  of  his  women.  He 
died  on  30th  May  1640,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  ; 
leaving  vaft  riches  to  his  children.  Albert  his  eldefl  fon 
fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  fecretary  of  flate  in  Flan¬ 
ders. 

As  Rubens  was  pofTeffed  of  all  the  ornaments  and 
advantages  that  render  a  man  worthy  to  be  efleemed  or 
courted,  he  was  always  treated  as  a  perfon  of  confe- 
quence.  His  figure  was  noble,  his  manners  engaging, 
and  his  conversation  lively  ;  his  learning  was  univerfal. 
Though  his  favourite  fludy  mud  have  occupied  him 
much,  yet  he  found  time  to  read  the  works  of  the  mofl 
celebrated  authors,  and  efpecially  the  poets.  He  fpoke 
feveral  languages  perfectly,  and  was  an  excellent  ftates- 
man. 

His  houfe  at  Antwerp  was  enriched  with  everything 
in  the  arts  that  was  rare  and  valuable.  It  contained 
one  fpacious  apartment,  in  imitation  of  the  rotunda  at 
Rome,  adorned  writh  a  choice  collection  of  pictures 
which  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy;  part  of  which  he  fold 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

His  genius  qualified  him  to  excel  equally  in  every 
thing  that  can  enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  picture. 
His  invention  was  fo  fertile,  that,  if  he  had  occafion  to 
paint  the  fame  fubjeCt  feveral  times,  his  imagination  al¬ 
ways  fupplied  him  with  fomething  flriking  and  new. 
The  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  natural  and  varied,  the 
carriage  of  the  head  is  peculiarly  graceful,  and  his  ex- 
preffion  noble  and  animated. 

He  is  by  all  allowed  to  have  carried  the  art  of  co¬ 
louring  to  its  highefl  pitch ;  he  underflood  fo  thoroughly 
the  true  principles  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  that  he  gave  to 
his  figures  the  utmofl  harmony,  and  a  prominence  refem- 
bling  real  life.  His  pencil  is  mellowed,  his  flrokes  bold 
and  eafy,  his  carnation  glows  with  life,  and  his  drapery 
is  fimple,  but  grand,  broad,  and  hung  with  much  fkill. 

The  great  excellence  of  Rubens  appeal's  in  his  grand 
compofitions;  for  as  they  are  to  be  viewed  at  a  diflance, 
he  laid  on  a  proper  body  of  colours  with  uncommon 
boldnefs,  and  fixed  all  his  tints  in  their  proper  places  ; 
fo  that  he  never  impaired  their  luflre  by  breaking  or 
torturing  them ;  but  touched  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  give  them  a  lading  force,  beauty,  and  harmony. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  Rubens  wanted  coraeft* 
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nefs  in  drawing  and  defigning  ;  fome  of  his  figures  be-  Rul>cn% 
ing  heavy  and  too  fhort,  and  the  limbs  in  fome  parts  Ru^a» 
not  being  juftly  fketched  in  the  outline.  Though  he 
had  fpent  feven  years  in  Italy  in  ftudying  thofe  antiques 
by  which  other  celebrated  artids  had  modelled  their  tade; 
though  he  had  examined  them  with  fuch  minute  attention 
as  not  only  to  perceive  their  beauties,  but  to  be  qualified 
to  deferibe  them  in  a  Differtation  which  he  wrote  on 
that  fubjeCt :  yet  he  feems  never  to  have  diveded  him* 
felf  of  that  heavy  ilyle  of  painting,  which,  being  pe¬ 
culiar  to  his  native  country,  he  had  infenfibly  acquired. 

The  aftonifhing  rapidity  too  with  which  he  painted, 
made  him  fall  into  inaccuracies,  from  which  thofe  works 
that  he  finiihed  with  care  are  entirely  exempted. 

Among  his  finiihed  pieces  may  be  mentioned  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chrid  between  the  two  Thieves, 
which  was  very  lately  to  be  feen  at  Antwerp  ;  but  of 
all  his  works  the  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  bed  difplay  his  genius  and  his  dyle. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  Algarotti,  that  he  was  more 
moderate  in  his  movements  than  Tintoretto,  and  more 
foft  in  his  chiaro-fcuro  than  Carravaggio  ;  but  not  fo 
rich  in  his  compofitions,  nor  fo  light  in  his  touches,  as 
Paolo  Veronefe  ;  in  his  carnations  lefs  true  than  Titian, 
and  lefs  delicate  than  Vandyck.  Yet  he  contrived  to 
give  his  colours  the  utmod  tranfparency  and  harmony, 
notwithdanding  the  extraordinary  deepnefs  of  them  ; 
and  he  had  a  drength  and  grandeur  of  ftyle  entirely 
his  own. 

RUB  I  A,  madder  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clals  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order,  Stel¬ 
late.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  campanulated; 
and  there  are  two  monofpermous  berries.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  tinc- 
torum,  or  dyer’s  madder,  fo  much  ufed  by  the  dyer’s 
and  callico-printers.  This  hath  a  perennial  root  and 
annual  dalk:  the  root  is  compofed  of  many  long,  thick, 
fucculent  fibres,  almod  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger; 
thefe  are  joined  at  the  top  in  a  head  like  afparagus, 
and  run  very  deep  into  the  ground.  From  the  upper 
part,  or  head  ©f  the  root,  come  out  many  fide-roots, 
which  extend  jud  under  the  furface  of  the  ground  to 
a  great  didance,  whereby  it  propagates  very  fad  ;  for 
thefe  fend  up  a  great  number  of  fhoots,  which,  if  care¬ 
fully  taken  off  in  the  fpring  foon  after  they  are  above 
ground,  become  fo  many  plants.  Thefe  roots  are  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  fomewhat  tranfparent ;  and  have  a  yel- 
lowifh  pith  in  the  middle,  which  is  tough  and  of  a  bit- 
terifh  tade.  From  this  root  arife  many  large  four- 
cornered  jointed  dalks,  which,  in  good  land,  will  grow* 
five  or  fix  feet  long,  and,  if  fupported,  fometimes  feven 
or  eight:  they  are  armed  with  fhort  herbaceous  prickles; 
and  at  each  joint  are  placed  five  or  fix  fpear-fhaped 
leaves :  their  upper  furfaces  are  fmooth:  but  their  mid¬ 
rib  on  the  under  fide  is  armed  with  rough  herbaceous 
fpines,  and  the  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  branches  in  whorls. 

From  the  joints  of  the  dalk  come  out  the  branches, 
which  fudain  the  flowers  :  they  are  placed  by  pairs  op- 
pofite ;  each  pair  eroding  the  other  ;  thefe  have  a  few 
fmall  leaves  toward  tl\e  bottom,  which  are  by  threes, 
and  upwards  by  pairs  oppofite  :  the  branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  looie  branching  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  cut  into  four  parts  refembling  ftars  Thefe 
appear  in  June,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  feeds, 
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RuMninfka  which  feldom  ripen  in  England.  For  the  manner  of 
Rubut.  £ts  cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  ufe  of  dyers,  iee 
1 "  the  article  Madder. 

Madder -root  is  ufed  in  medicine.  The  virtues  at- 
tributed  to  it  are  thofe  of  a  detergent  and  aperient  ; 
whence  it  ha's  been  ufually  ranked  among  the  opening 
roots,  and  recommended  in  obftru6tions  of  the  vifcera, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  coagulations  of  the  blood 
from  falls  or  bruifes,  in  the  jaundice, .  and  beginning 
dropfies.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  i&eric  decodtion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  root,  taken  internally, 
tinges  the  urine  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadlions  vve  have  an  account  of  its  pro¬ 
ducing  a  like  effed  upon  the  bones  of  animals  who 
had  it  mixed  with  their  food  :  all  th£  bones,  parti- 
cularly  the  more  folid  ones,  were  faid  to  be  changed, 
both  externally  and  internally,  to  a  deep  red;  but  nei¬ 
ther  the  flefhy  or  cartilaginous  parts  fullered  any  alte¬ 
rations  :  fome  of  thefe  bones  macerated  in  water  for 
many  weeks  together,  and  afterwards  fteeped  arid  boil¬ 
ed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  loll  none  of  their  colour,  nor  com¬ 
municated  any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This  root,  there¬ 
fore,  was  concluded  to  be  poffeffed  of  great  fubtilty  of 
parts,  and  its  medical  virtues  hence  to  deferve  inquiry. 
The  fame  trials,  however,  made  by  others,  have  not 
been  found  to  produce  the  fame  efleds  as  thofe  above- 
mentioned.— Of  late  the  root  has  come  into  great  re¬ 
putation  as  an  emmenagogue. 

RUBININSKA,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Rufiia,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Dwina  on  the 
north,  by  Syrianes  on  the  eaft,  by  Belozera  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  lake  Onega  on  the  weft. 

RUBRIC,  in  the  canon  law,  fignifies  a  title  or  ar¬ 
ticle  in  certain  ancient  law-books  ;  thus  called  becaufe 
written,  as  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  ancient 
bibles  are,  in  red  letters. 

RURUS,  the  Bramble,  or  Rafpberry- bujh  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  polygamia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  order  ranking 
under  the  35th  order,  Sentlcofa .  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quefid,  the  petals  five  ;  the  berry  confifting  of  mono- 
fpermous  acini  or  pulpy  grains.  The  principal  fpecies 
is  the  common  rafpberry,  which,  with  its  varieties,  de¬ 
mands  culture  in  every  garden  for  their  fruit ;  particu¬ 
larly  the  common  red  kind,  white  fort,  and  twice- 
bearing  rafpberry  ;  all  of  which  are  great  bearers  :  but 
for  the  general  plantations,  we  choofe  principally  the 
common  red  and  the  white  kind,  as  being  generally 
the  greatefl  bearers  of  all ;  planting  alfo  a  fhare  of  the 
twice-bearing  fort,  both  as  a  curiofity  and  for  the 
fake  of  its  autumnal  crops  of  fruit,  which  in  favour¬ 
able  feafons  ripen  in  tolerable  perfe&ion  ;  obferving 
to  allow  all  the  forts  fome  open  expofure  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  though  they  will  profper  in  almoft  any  fitua- 
tion. 

The  other  fpecies  are  confidered  as  plants  of  variety, 
for  hardy  plantations  in  the  fhrubbery.  Some  of  them 
are  alfo  very  ornamental  flowering  plants  ;  particularly 
the  Virginian  flowering  rafpberry,  and  the  -double^ 
blofTomed  bramble,  which  have  great  merit  as  furniture 
for  ornamental  compartments ;  and  the  white-berried 
bramble,  which  is  a  great  curiofity.  All  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies  and  varieties  ferve  to  diverfify  large  colleftionso 


RUBY,  a  genus  of  precious  ftones  of  various  co-  Ruby- 
lours ;  as,  i.  Of  a  deep  red  colour  inclining  a  little  to  —v* 
purple  ;  the  carbuncle  of  Pliny.  2.  The  fpinell,  of  the 
colour  of  a  bright  corn  poppy  flower.  3.  The  balafs 
or  pale  red  inclining  to  violet  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  rubies.  4.  The  rubicell,.  of  a  reddifh  yellow. 
According  to  Cronftedt,  the  ruby  cryftallifes  into  an  oc- 
toedral  form,  as  well  as  the  diamond,  from  which  it 
differs  very  little  in  hardnefs  and  weight,  whence  he 
concludes  that  they  are  both  of  the  fame  nature  ;  but 
fome  late  experiments  have  fhown  that  the  diamond  differs 
exceffively  from  all  other  gems,  in  being  difiipable  by 
a  ftrong  fire,  which  the  others  refill.  Tavernier  and 
Dutens  inform  us,  that  in  the  Eaft  Indies  all  coloured 
gems  are  named  rubies ,  without  regard  to  what  their 
colours  may  be ;  and  that  the  particular  colour  is 
added  to  the  name  of  each  in  order  to  diflinguifh 
them  from  one  another.  There  are,  however,  fome 
foft  ftones  of  this  kind  which  they  call  baean;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  the  hard  and  brilliant  rubies  named 
oriental ,  as  well  as  the  fapphires  and  topazes,  arc  all  the 
fame,  excepting  only  the  circumflance  of  colour.  Some 
are  partly  red  and  partly  blue,  yellow,  and  fome  quite 
colourlefs.  The  fpinell  rubies  are  about  half  the  va¬ 
lue  of  diamonds  ol  the  fame  weight ;  the  balafs  is  va¬ 
lued-  at  30  fhillings  per  carat.  Tavernier  mentions  108 
rubies  in  the  throne  of  the  great  Mogul,  from  100 
to  200  carats,  and  of  a  round  one  almoft  2*  ounces: 
there  is  alfo  mention  made  by  other  travellers  of  rubies 
exceeding  200  carats  in  weight.  According  to  Du¬ 
tens,  a  perfect  ruby,  if  it  weighs  more  than  3  \  ca¬ 
rats,  is  of  greater  value  than  a  diamond  of  the  fame 
weight.  If  it  weighs  one  carat,  it  is  worth  10  gui¬ 
neas;  if  two  carats,  40  guineas  ;  three  carats,  150  gui¬ 
neas  ;  if  fix  carats,  upwards  of  1 000  guineas.  * 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Bergman  and  A- 
chard,  the  texture  of  the  ruby  is  foliated  like  that  of 
diamonds  ;  it  is  fufible  with  borax  in  a  ftrong  and  long 
continued  heat,  running  into  a  tranfparent  glafs  of  a 
pale  green  colour  :  the  fame  effedl  is  produced  by  mi¬ 
cro  cofmic  fait ;  but  with  fedative  fait,  or  mineral  or 
vegetable  alkali,  the  glafs  is  opaque  and  differently  co¬ 
loured.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  d’ Arcct,  it  appears 
that  the  ruby  does  not  lofe  its  colour  in  the  greatefl 
lire  ;  but  Henckel  fays,  that,  by  means  of  a  burning 
glafs,  he  foftened  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  receive  the 
impreflion  of  a  feal  of  jafper.  It  becomes  eledlric  by 
being  rubbed.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Berg¬ 
man,  is  from  3,180  to  4,240  ;  but  Briffon  tells  us  that 
it  is  4,283.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fpinell  is  3,760, 
of  the  Brafilian  ruby  3,5 3 1  - 

Rubies  are  met  with  in  the  Capelan  mountains  of 
Pegu  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  at  Caos*  Ava,  Bifnagar, 
Calicut,  Cananar,  Ceilan,  and  Brafil.  They  are  found 
in  the  fands  of  rivers  of  a  red  colour,  in  an  argillaceous 
earth  of  an  hard  texture  and  greenifh  colour  :  fome- 
times  they  adhere  to  red  rocks.  The  fpinell  rubies 
are  met  with  in  Hungary,  Silefia,  Bohemia,  and  Bra¬ 
fil.  The  balafs  comes  principally  from  Brafil,  though 
fome  are  alfo  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  ru¬ 
bicell  comes  alfo  from  Brafil,  but  are  faid  to  lofe  their 
colour  in  the  fire.  A  variety  of  this  gem,  but  of  a 
foft  quality,  is  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  fea-fhore 
near  Ely  in  Fifefhire?  Scotland.  There'  is  alfo  a  ftone 
2  v/hich 
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Ru’iy  which  comes  near  to  the  ruby  found  near  Fortfov, 

||  Banffshire,  and  at  Inverary,  Argylelhire,  Scotland.  The 

Rudder.  ru!,ino  di  rocca  of  the  Italians  is  a  true  garnet  of  a  deep 

-"-v - -  re(j  an(j  violet,  or  of  the  amethyft  colour.  What  i3 

called  ruby  of  arfenic  or  of  fulphur  is  the  realgar  :  the 
ruby  of  zinc  is  the  red  blend  ;  and  the  ruby  of  filver 
is  the  red  filver  ore. 

Rubies  may  be  artificially  made  from  Brafihan  to¬ 
pazes  of  a  fmoky  appearance,  by  giving  them  a  gra¬ 
dual  heat  in  a  crucible  filled  with  afhes,  until  it  be  red- 
liot. 

Rock  Ruprt  the  amethyjli'zontas  of  the  ancients,  is 
found  in  Syria,  Calcutta,  Cananor,  Cambaya,  and  E- 
thiopia.  It  is  the  moil  valued  of  all  the  fpecies  of  gar¬ 
nets,  and  is  frequently  fold  as  a  ruby  under  the  name 
of  rublnus  Rufftcutn.  See  Garnet  and  Ruby* 

RUCTATION,  a  ventofity  arifing  from  indige- 
ilion,  and  difeharging  itfelf  at  the  mouth  with  a  very 
difagreeable  noife. 

RUDBECK  (Olaus),  a  learned  Swedifn  phyfician, 
horn  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  1630.  He  be¬ 
came  profefforof  medicine  at  Upfal,  where  he  acquired 
great  applaufe  by  his  extenfive  knowledge  ;  and  died 
fn  1702.  His  principal  works  arc,  1.  Exercitatio  ana - 
tomica ,  exhibens  duftus  novos  hepaticos  aquofos ,  If  vafa 
glandularum  ferofa ,  in  4^0*  He  there  aflerts  his  claim 
to  the  difoovery  of  the  lymphatic  veffels,  again  ft  the 
pretenfions  of  Thomas  Bartholin.  2-  Atblantica,  five 
JVlanheirriy  vera  fabheti  pojlerorum  fedes  ac  patria ,  4 
toIs  folio,  is  full  of  ftrange  paradoxes  fupported  with 
profound  learning  :  he  there  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
Sweden  was  the  country  \vhenc«  all  the  ancient  Pagan 
divinities  and  our  firft  parents  were  derived  ;  and  that 
the  Germans,  Englifh,  French,  Danes,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  with  all  other  nations,  originally  came  from 
thence. 

RUDBECKIA,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fruftanca  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofta.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous 
and  conical  ;  the  pappus  confifts  of  a  quadridentate 
margin  ;  the  calyx  of  a  double  feries  of  fcaly  leaves. 
RUDDER,  in  navigation,  a  piece  of  timber  turning 


count  of  his  invention  to  the  fociety  whom  he  addrefted,  Rudder, 
and  to  whom  he  fent  a  model  of  his  invention,  till  fuch  v  J 
time  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  theory 
lie  had  conceived  to  practice.  On  the  7th  of  July 
1788,  he  made  this  trial  with  the  Merlin  of  Newfound¬ 
land  ;  and  he  declares  that,  during  the  different  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  tacking  and  wearing,  he  could  not  difeover 
the  leaft  variation  between  the  operation  of  the  ma.  % 
chine  and  that  of  the  {hip’s  rudder :  fhe  was  fleered 
with  the  fame  eafe  by  one  man,  and  anfwered  the  helm 
in  every  fituation  fully  as  quick.  Admiral  Cornwallis 
certifies  the  fame  with  refped  to  the  Crown  of  64  guns, 
which  loft  her  rudder  on  the  Kentifh  Knock,  when 
with  the  fubflitute  fhe  was  fleered  to  Portfmouth  with 
the  utmoft  eafe  in  a  heavy  gale,  and,  as  the  admiral  al- 
ferts,  it  would  have  taken  her  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  materials  and  conftru&ion  are  thus  deferibed  in 
the  Tranfa&ions.  “  N°  1 .  a  top-maft  inverted  ;  the  Plafe 
fid-hole  to  fhip  the  tiller  in,  and  fecured  with  hoops  CCCCXUI 
from  the  anchor  flocks  ;  the  heel  forming  the  head  of 
the  rudder.  N°  2.  The  inner  half  of  a  jibb-boom.  N°  3. 

The  outer  half  of  a  jibb-boom.  4.  A  fifh:  the  whole 
of  thele  materials  well-bolted  together : — in  a  merchant¬ 
man  her  ruff-tree.  N°  5.  A  cap,  with  the  fquare  part 
cut  out  to  fit  the  ftern-poft,  and  a&ing  as  a  lower  gud¬ 
geon,  fecured  to  the  ftern-poft  with  hawfers,  leading 
from  the  bolts  of  the  cap,  under  the  fhip’s  bottom,  in¬ 
to  the  hawfe-holcs,  and  hove  well  tort.  6.  A  plank, 
or,  if  none  on  board  the  (hips,  gangboards.  N°  7.  An¬ 
chor-docks,  made  to  fit  the  topmaft  as  partners,  fecu¬ 
red  to  the  deck,  and  fupplying  the  place  of  the  upper 
gudgeon,  and  in  a  merchant-fhip  the  clamps  of  her  wind- 
lafs.  N'  8.  A  ftern-poft.  No  9.  Hoops  from  the  an¬ 
chor  flocks.  N°  10.  Pigs  of  ballaft,  to  fink  the  lower 
part.  The  head  of  the  rudder  to  pafs  through  as  ma¬ 
ny  decks  as  you  wifh.” 

On  this  the  Captain  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

“  It  might  probably  be  fuppofed,  that  a  difficulty 
would  occur  in  bringing  the  jaws  of  the  cap  to  embrace 
the  ftern-poft  ;  but  this  will  at  once  be  obviated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  top-chains,  or  hawfers,  lead¬ 
ing  from  each  end  of  the  jaws,  under  the  fhip’s  bottom, 
are  in  fad  a  continuance  of  the  jaws  themfelves.  Nor 


,on  hinges  in  the  ftern  of  the  fhip,  and  which,  oppofing  can  it  be  apprehended  that  the  cap,  when  fixed,  may  be 
fometimes  one  fide  in  the  water  and  fometimes  another,  impelled  from  its  ftation,  either  by  the  efloits  or  the 
^  1  m  .1  •  -1  -  e  —  fea,  or  the  courfe  of  the  fhip  through  the  water,  tho 

even  the  hawfers,  which  confine  it  in  the  firft  inflance, 
ffiould  be  relaxed  : — the  experiment  proves,  that  the 
partners  mull  be  firft  torn  away,  or  the  main-piece  bro¬ 
ken  off. 

“  Since  the  improved  ftate  of  navigation,  notwith- 
flanding  remedies  have  been  found  in  general  for  the 
molt  difaftrous  accidents  at  fea,  experience  has  evinced 
that  nothing  complete, had  been  hitherto  invented  to 
fupply  the  lofs  of  a  rudder.  The  firft  expedient  with¬ 
in  my  knowledge  were  cables  veered  aftern,  with  tackles 
leading  from  them  to  the  fhip’s  quarters.  This  pra&ice 
was  fuperfeded  by  the  invention  of  the  machine  ufually 
called  the  Ipjwich  machine  ;  but  the  coriflruaion  of  it  is 
complex  and  unwieldy,  and  veffels  are  feldom  found  in 
poffeffion  of  the  materials  which  form  it.  Commodore 
Byron,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Voyage  round  the  World, 
fays,  that  the  Tamer,  with  every  affiftance  from  his  own 
fhip,  was  five  days  in  conftru&ing  it.  Befides,  like  the 

before 


turns  or  dire&s  the  veffel  this  way  or  that.  See 
Helm. 

In  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  inflituted  at  London  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufa&ures,  and  Commerce,  there  is  explained 
a  method  of  fupplying  the  lofs  of  a  fhip’s  rudder  at  fea. 
The  invention,  which  is  Captain  Pakenham’s  of  the 
royal  navy,  has  been  approved  by  Admiral  Cornwallis, 
the  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  by  the  fociety  in 
whofe  tranfadlions  the  account  of  it  was  firft  publilhed, 
and  who  prefented  to  Captain  Pakenham  their  gold  me¬ 
dal,  by  the  Trinity ffioufe,  by  the  managing  owners  of 
Eaft  India  flapping,  by  the  duke  of  Sudermania  the 
prefent  regent  of  Sweden,  and  by  the  fociety  for  the 
improvement  of  naval  archite&ure.  The  fubflitute  here 
recommended  for  a  loft  rudder,  fays  the  inventor,  is 
formed  of  thofe  materials  without  which  no  fhip  goes 
to  fea,  and  its  conftru&ion  is  fimple  and  fpeedy.  Cap- 
ftain  Pakenham,  however,  did  not  give  a  particular  ac- 
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•  .  nnera'e  to  fleer  a  “  from  morning  till  night.”  Tho*  RuJdlman  was  only  RuH'man. 

before-mentioned.  fcheme,  it  can  0«  f  P  k  0f  conrfe  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  left  the  univerfity,  it  ap-  'rW 

“  *“  —  “■ 

the  fame  defe&s  equally  appear  in  all.  f  engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  fon  of 

“  Thus  it  was  apparent,  that  ample  room  was  left  for  He ■.  ** ■  o  n  grandfon  of 

the  difcovery  of  fome  more  certain  refource  than  any  oi  Kobcrt  o.ing,  i-  q,  ,  >V.  _r 

the  former  ;  and  the  feheme  which  has  fnggelted  ltfelt 
to  me,  will,  I  trufl,  be  found  fully_to  anfvvcr  the  pur- 


pofe  intended.  The  materials  are  fuch  as  fcarcely  any 
{hip  can  venture  to  fea  without ;  and  the  conftru&on 
fofpeedy,  eafy,  and  fimple,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
meaneft  failor  will  at  once  conceive  it.  I  need  not, 
from  mathematical  principles,  (how  the  certainty  of  its 
effeft,  as  it  is  Formed  and  managed  m  the  fame  manner 
as  a  (flip’s  common  rudder :  and  as  the  common  rudder 
is  certainly  of  all  inventions  the  beft  cakHated  for  gui¬ 
ding  a  veffel  through  the  water,  it  will  of  courfe  follow, 
that  whatever  fnbftrtute  the  neareft  refembles  that,  mult 
be  heft  adapted  to  fupply  its  lofs.”  . 

RUDDIMAN  (Thomas),  one  of  the  molt  eminent 
grammarians  which  Scotland  has  produced,  was  born 
in  Oftober  1674  at  Raggel,  in  the  panih  of  Boyndie 
and  county  of  Banff.  His  father  James  Rudd.man 
w-as  a  farmer,  and  ftrongly  attached  to  the  houfe  ol 

Sttiart.  .  .  .  ,  r  t 

Mr  Ruddiman  was  inftru&ed  in  the  principles  oi  .La¬ 
tin  o-rammar  at  the  parifh-fchool  of  Boyndie,  where  his 
appfication  was  fo  vigorous,  and  his  progrefs  fo  rapid, 
that  he  quickly  furpaffed  all  his  clafs-tellows.  His 
matter  George  Morifon,  who  was  a  (kilhil  and  attentive 
teacher,  being  unwilling  to  check  his  ardour  for  learn¬ 
ing,  permitted  him  to  follow  the  impulfe  of  his  genius, 
and  to  advance  without  waiting  the  (low  progrefs  ot 

the  other  boys.  r  .  .  - 

The  pleafure  which  the  youthful  mind  receives  Irom 
vivid  defcription,  though  wild  and  romantic,  approaches 
to  ecftacy,  and  often  makes  an  impreffion  which  remains 
indelible.  While  at  fchool,  the  firft  book  which  charm¬ 
ed  the  opening  mind  of  Ruddiman  was  Ovid  s  Meta- 
xnorphofes ;  nor  did  he  ceafe  to  relilh-  the  beauties  of 
this  author  when  his  judgment  was  mature,  For  during 
the  reft  of  his  life  Ovid  was  his  favourite  poet. 

At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  became  anxious  to  purfue 
bis  ftudies  at  the  univerfity _  but  his  father  thinking 
him  too  young,  oppofed  his  inclination.  Hearing  of 
the  competition  trial,  which  was  annually  held  at  King’s 
college,  Aberdeen,  fora  certain  number  of  burfanes  on 
the  foundation  of  that  univerfity,  Ruddiman’s  ambition 
was  kindled.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  father, 
and  with  only  a  fmgle  guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  his 
filter  had  privately  given  him,  he  fet  out  for  that  place. 
On  the  road  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  gypfeys, 
who  robbed  him  of  his  coat,  his  (hoes,  his  ftockings, 
and  his  guinea.  This  misfortune  did  not  damp  his  en- 
terprifing  fpirit :  He  continued  his  journey  to  Aber¬ 
deen,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  profeffors  as  a  candi¬ 
date  ;  and  though  he  had  neither  clothes  to  give  him  a 
decent  appearance  nor  friends  to  recommend  him,  he 
gained  tlie  firfl  prize.  . 

After  attending  the  univerfity  four  years,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  ;  an  honour  of  which  he 
^ras  always  proud.  The  tliefis  fays,  the  deputation  on 
this  occafion  lafted  ob  aurora  ufque  ad  vcjpervm>  i.  e. 
Vol,  XVI.  tart  II. 


Sir  Peter  Young,  who  under  the  dire&ion  of  Bucha¬ 
nan  had  been  preceptor  of  James  VI.  His  income 
here  mull  have  been  very  fmall,  or  his  fituation  unplea- 
fant ;  for  within  a  year  he  accepted  the  office  of  fchool- 
mailer  in  the  pariffi  of  Laurence-kirk  The  profeffion 
of  fchoolmailer  in  a  country. parifh  at  that  period  could* 
open  no  field  for  ambition,  nor  profped  of  great  emo* 
liiment;  for  by  an  ad  of  parliament  paffed  in  t6 33,. 
the  falary  appropriated  to  this  office  could  not  be  m-* 
creafed  above  200  merks  Scots,  or  L.  1  r  :  2  :  Ster¬ 

ling.  In  di (charging  the  duties  of  this  humble  but  im¬ 
portant  Hation,  it  is  probable  that  he  ufed  Simfon’g 
Rudiment  a  Grammatical  which  was  then  generally  taught 
in  the  northern  fchools,  and  by  which  he  himfelf  had 
been  intruded  in  the  principles  of  Latin  grammar. 

When  Ruddiman  had  fpent  three  years  and  a  half  in 
this  employment,  the  celebrated  Hr  Pitcairne  happen¬ 
ing  to  pais  through  Laurence-kirk^  was  detained,  m 
that  village  by  a  violent  ilorm.  Pitcairne  wanting 
amufement,  inquired  at  the  hoilefs  if  ihe  could  procure 
any  agreeable  companion  to  bear  him  company  at  din- 
Ihe  replied,  that  the  fchoolmailer,  though  young. 


was  faid  to  be  learned,  and,  though  modefl,  ihe  was 
fure  could  talk.  Pitcairne  was  delighted  with  the  con- 
verfation  and  learning  of  his  new  companion,  invited 
him  to  Edinburgh,  and  promifed  him  his  patronage. 

When  Ruddiman  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  advo¬ 
cates  library,  which  had  been  founded  eighteen  years 
before  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  attracted  his  cnrio- 
fity  and  attention,  and  he  was  foon  after  appointed  af- 
fiflant-keeper  under  Mr  Spottifwoode  the  principal  libra¬ 
rian,  His  falary  for  executing  this  laborious  office  was 
L.  S  :  6  :  8,  He  had  befides  a  fmall  honorary  prefent 
from  thole  who  were  admitted  advocates  for  cor  reding 
their  tliefes  :  he  was  alfo  paid  for  copying  manufcripts 
for  the  life  of  the  library.  And  the  faculty,  before  lie 
had  held  the  office  two  years,  were  fo  highly  pleafed 
with  his  condudt,  that  they  made  him  a  prefent  of  50 
pounds  Scots,  or  L.  4  :  3  :  4  Sterling. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  court  of  ieffion  he  attended 
the  library  from  ten  till  three.  But  this  confinement 
did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging.in  other  laborious 
duties :  A  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  teaching 
young  gentlemen  the  Latin  language.  Some  he  at¬ 
tended  "at  their  lodgings,  fome  waited  upon  him,  and 
fome  refided  in  his"  own  houfe.  An  exad  liil  of  the 
names  of  thofe  who  attended  him,  expreffing  the  date 
of  their  entry,  and  the  fums  which  he  was  to  receive 
from  each,  has  been  found  in  his  pocket-book  ;  a  cu¬ 
rious  relick,  which  is  ilill  preferved. 

When  Ruddiman’s  merit  as  a.  fcholar  became  better 
known,  his  affiilance  was  anxioufly  folicited  by  thofe 
who  were  engaged  in  literary  publications.  Freebairne* 
a  refpe&able  bookfeller  of  that  period,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  corre&  and  prepare  for  the  preis  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald’a  Introdudio  ad  hijloriam  rerum  a  Romanis  gcjla - 
rum  in  ca  Borealis  Britannia  parte  qua  ultra  murum 
3  7,  Bifikum 
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Riuthman.  P'Mleum  ejl .  He  received  for  his  labour  L.  3  Sterling. 

w — t^e  requeft  Qf  ]yfr  Spottifwoode  librarian,  for  L.  5 
Sterling  he  contributed  his  aid  to  the  publication  of 
Sir  Robert  SpottifwoodeY  Pra&iques  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland. 

In  1707  he  commenced  au&ioneer,  an  employment 
not  very  fuitable  to  the  dignified  character  of  a  man  of 
letters :  but  to  this  occupation  he  was  probably  impel¬ 
led  by  neceflity  ;  for  upon  balancing  his  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year,  the  whole  furplus  was 
L.  28,  2s.  with  pro!pe£ts  of  L.  236  :  7  :  6  Scots. 
Ruddiman  had  a  family  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  a 
ftranger  to  that  foolifh  pride  which  has  feduced  fome  li¬ 
terary  men  into  the  opinion,  that  it  is  more  honourable 
to  liar vc  than  have  recourfe  to  an  occupation  which 
men  of  lank  and  opulence  are  accuflomed  to  defpife. 
The  fame  year  he  publifhed  an  edition  of  Volufeni  de 
Antm't  Tranquil  lit  ate  Dlalogus ,  to  which  he  prefixed  the 
life  of  Volufenus.  Volufenus  or  Wilfon  was  a  learned 
Scotfman,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  patron! fed  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey  (fee  Wilson).  In  1709  he  publifhed 
jfohnJIoni  Cantici  Solomonis  Paraphrafts  Poetica ,  and 
jfohnjlonl  C  antic  a  with  note8,  which  he  dedicated  in 
verfe  to  his  friend  and  patron  Dr  Pitcairne.  The  edi¬ 
tion  confifled  of  ZOO  copies.  The  expence  of  printing 
amounted  toL.  5,  lo  s.  Sterling,  and  he  fold  them  at 
a  (hilling  each  copy. 

The  philological  talents  of  Ruddiman  were  next  di- 
re&ed  to  a  more  important  obje&,  in  which  they  be¬ 
came  more  confpicuous  and  ufeful.  PreebairHe  the 
bookfeller  propofed  to  publifh  a  new  edition  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  tranflation  of  Virgil’s  ^Eneid  by  Gavvin  Douglas, 
bifhop  of  Dunkeld.  Of  the  contributions  which  fome 
eminent  characters  of  the  age  prefented,  the  mod:  va¬ 
luable  were  fupplied  by  Ruddiman.  Freebairne  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  general  terms  this  obligation,  but  has 
not  done  him  the  juft  ice  to  inform  the  reader  what 
thefe  valuable  contributions  were,  and  Ruddiman’ s  mo- 
defty  retrained  him  from  publicly  afferting  his  claim. 
From  the  pocket-book  which  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  it  appears  that  Ruddiman  corrected  the  work 
and  wrote  the  gloffary  ;  and  there  is  flrong  reafon  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  42  general  rules 
for  affifling  the  reader  to  underftand  the  language  of 
Douglas.  To  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  language  of  this  ifland,  the  gloffary  will  be 
a  treafure,  as  it  forms  a  compendious  dictionary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  For  this  elaborate  work  Ruddiman  was 
allowed  L  8  :  6  :  8  Sterling. 

The  reputation  of  Ruddiman  had  now  extended  to  a 
diilance.  He  was  invited  by  the  magiftrates  of  Dun¬ 
dee  to  be  reCtor  of  the  grammar- fchool  of  that  town  ; 
but  the  faculty  of  advocates,  anxious  to  retain  him, 
augmented  his  falary  to  L.  30  :  6  :  8  Sterling,  and  he 
declined  the  offer. 

In  -17-11  he  affiftcd  Bifhop  Sagein  publifhing  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hawthornden’s  works,*  and  performed  the 
fame  favour  to  Dr  Abercrombie,  who  was.  then  prepa¬ 
ring  for  the  prefs  his  Martial  Atchievements. 
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In  1713  deprived  of  his  friend  Dr  Pitcairne.  Ruddiman. 

On  this  occafion  he  teftified  all  the  refped  which  friend-  ■ 

(hip  could  infpke  to  the  memory  of  his  deceafed  patron 
and  furviving  family.  He  compofed  Pitcairne’s  epi¬ 
taph,  and  conducted  the  fale  of  his  library,  which  was 
difpofed  of  to  Peter  the  Great. 

In  17*4  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  were 
publifhed.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  Latin  grammars,  com¬ 
pofed  by  Scotchmen,  had  appeared5 before  this  period; 
yec  fucli  is  the  lninnfic  value  of  this  little  treatife,  that* 
it  foon  fuperfeded  all  other  books  on  the  fuhjeCt,  and  iV 
now  taught  in  all  the  grammar-fchools  in  Scotland.  It 
lias  alio  been  tranflated  into  other  languages. 

He  was  next  called  upon  to  publifh  the  work$  of 
Buchanan.  The  value  of  thefe  lie  enhanced  much,  by 
an  elaborate  preface,  Ids  Tabula  Regum  Scotia?  Chronolc- 
gica,  and  Propriorum  Nominum  Interpretation  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  proper  names  was  highly  requifite  ,*  for 
Buchanan  has  fo  difguifed  them  in  the  Roman  drefs*,. 
that  the  original  name  is  fcarcely  difcernihle  ;  •  and  the 
preface  puts  the  reader  011  his  guard  againll  the  chro¬ 
nological  errors  and  factious  (pint  of  the  hiftory.  Rud¬ 
diman  alfo  added  a  learned  diflertation,  intitled  De  Me - 
tris  Buchanansis  Libe//usy  and  fubjoined  annotations  cri-t 
tical  and  political  on  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland.  As  he 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Queen  Mary,  he  raifed  againfb 
himfelf  an  hoft  of  enemies,  and  gave  occafion  to  that 
celebrated  controverfy  which  lias  been' carried  on  with 
much  keennefs  and  animofity,  and  with  little  dntermif- 
fion,  even  to  the  prefent  times.  For  this  work  Ruddi¬ 
man  was  promifed  L.  4c  Sterling. 

He  had  now  been  fo  long  accuftomed  toLiperintend' 
the  prefs,  that  he  was  led'to  form  the  plan  of  ereCting  a** 
printing-office  himfelf(A).  ‘  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1715,  he  commenced  printer  in  paitnerfhip  with  his, 
brother  Walter,  who  had  been  regularly  bred  to  the 
bulinefs.  Some  years  after  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  univerfity,  along  with  James  Davidfon  book¬ 
feller. 

The  firfl' literary  fociety  formed^  in  Scotland  was  in-*- 
(Ktuted  in  the  year  1718.  It  probably  deiived  its  oru 
gin  from  the  factious  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  times. 

The  learned,  anxious  perhaps  to  find  fome  refpite  from> 
the  political  diffenfions  of  the  day,  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  in  elegant  amufement;  for  one  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  articles  of  the  new  affociation  was,  that  the  “  affairs 
of  church  and  (late  (hould  not  be  introduced.”  Ruddi¬ 
man  and  the  mailers  of  the  high.fchool  had  the  honoun 
to  found  this  fqciety.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by 
Lord,  Kaimes. 

In  17^5  the  ft rR  part  of  his  Grammatics  Latina  In-~ 
Jhtutiones^  which  treated  of  etymology,  was  publiffied* 

The  fecond  part,  which  , explained  the  nature  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fyntax,  appeared  in  ,  1731.  He  alfo  wrote  a- 
third  part  on, profody,  which  is  (aid  to  be, more  copious 
and  corre£l  than  any  other  publication  on  the  fubjedl.. 

When  urged' to  give  it. to  the  public,  he  faid  dryly, 

<rThe  age  has  fo. little  tafle,  the  fale  would  not  pay 
the  expence.”  Qf  .  this  work  he  publifhed  an  abridge-. 

,  ment,- 
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(a)  It  has  long  been  anobjeft  of  curiofity  to  afeertain  the  time  at  which  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced* 
into  Scotland.  Mr  Robertfon,  the  keeper  of  the  records*  has  lately  difeovered  a  patent  of  King  James  IV. 
which  renders  it  certain  that  a  printing-prefs*  was  firft  eftabliffied  at  Edinburgh  during  the  year  1507,  30  year* 
after  Caxton  had  brought  it  ipto  England,  See  Printing;  p.  522, 
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B.u4<liman.  tnent,  to  which  he  fubjoined  an  abftraA  of  his  pro- 

Ruridiman  next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a 
newfpaper,  an  employment  for  which  his  genius  and  in- 
duftry  feemed  to  render  him  well  qualified.  But  thofe 
who  ffiould  expedt  either  much  information  or  amufe- 
ment  from  this  publication,  would  perhaps  be  greatly 
difappointed.  The  newfpaper  which  he  conducted  was 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  was  eflablifhed  in  1720 
by  William  Rolland  a  lawyer.  Ruddiman  afted  only  in 
the  capacity  of  printer  for  five  years  ;  but  upon  the 
death  of  Mr  Rolland  in  1729,  the  property  was  tranf- 
'  fcrred  to  him,  or  to  his  brother  Walter  and  him  con- 
jundtly.  This  paper  continued  in  the  family  of  Ruddi¬ 
man  till  the  year  1772,  when  it  was  fold  by  the  truf* 
tees  of  his  grandchildren  to  Mr  John  Robertfon. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  at  firil  printed  thr^e 
times  a  week,  on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Thurfday,  fn 
a  fmall  4to  of  four  pages,  with  two  columns  in  each 
page,  and  50  lines  in  each  column  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
paper  contained  only  400  lines.  It  now  contains  in  its 
folio  iize  2480  lines. 

Mr  Ruddimai),  after  the  death  of  Mr  Spottifwoode 
librarian,  remained  for  fome  time  in  his  former  ftation  ; 
but  was  at  length  appointed  keeper  of  the  library,  tho’ 
without  any  increafe  of  falary;  and  fome  years  after  Mr 
Goodal,  the  defender  of  Queen  Mary,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  office  of  fub-librarian. 

The  affiduous  application  of  Ruddiman,  fupported  by 
fuch  learning,  was  intitled  to  wealth,  which  now  indeed 
flowed  upon  him  in  what  was  at  that  period  deemed 
great  abundance.  O11  the  ill  of  Oftober  1735,  it  ap¬ 
peared  from  an  exadl  flatement  of  his  affairs,  that  he 
was  worth  L.  1882  15:  2  Sterling  ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  May,  the  enfuing  year,  his  wealth  bad  increafed  to 
L.  1985  :  6  :  3  Sterling.  In  1710  he  valued  his  effeds 
at  L.  24  :  14:9  Sterling, 

In  1737  the  fchoolmafters  and  teachers  m  Edinburgh 
formed  themlelves  into  a  fociety,  in  order  to  eftablifti 
^  fund  for  the  fupport  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Of  this  fcheme  Ruddiman  was  an  a&ive  promoter,  and 
was  chofen  treafurer.  Perhaps  it  was  this  aflociation 
which  in  1742  gave  the  idea  to  the  Scots  clergy  of 
forming  their  widows  fund. 

In  1739  he  publiflied  Seleftus  Dtplomatum  et  Nutnif ■ 
m  a  turn  Scot  is  Tbefcurus.  This  work  was  projected  and 
begun  by  Anderfon  (lienee  called  Anderfon’ s  Diploma - 
ta),  but  was  nnifhed  by  Ruddiman.  The  preface, 
which  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  Anderfon’ s  per¬ 
formance,  was  written  by  Ruddiman,  and  difplays  a 
greater  extent  of  knowledge  than  any  of  his  other  pro¬ 
ductions. 

As  Ruddiman  had  imbibed  from  his  father  thofe  po¬ 
litical  ^principles  which  attached  him  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  he  probably  did  not  remain  an  unconcerned 
fpe&ator  of  the  civil  commotions  which  in  1  745  agita¬ 
ted  Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any  adlive 
part  in  the  rebellion.  His  principles,  he  has  been  heard 
to  fay,  induced  him  to  be  a  quiet  fubjedl  and  a  good  ci¬ 
tizen.  He  retired  to  the  country  during  the  Cummer 
of  1745;  and  w  hile  his  fellow-citizens  were  fpiliing  each 
others  blood,  he  was  more  happily  engaged  in  writing 
Critical  Obfervations  on  Burman’s  Commentaries  on 
Lucan’s  Pharfalia.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  in 
the  mean  time 'marked  with  a  jealous  eye.  His  fon, 
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who  had  for  fome  time  been  the  principal  manager  of  Ruddimaff. 
that  newfpaper,  having  copied  a  pa-ragraph  which  was 
reckoned  feditious  from  an  Englifh  paper,  was  impri* 
foned.  The  folicitation  of  his  father  procured  his  re* 
leafe  :  but  it  was  too  late  ;  for  the  unhappy  young  man 
had  contrafted  a  diflemper  in  the  tolbooth  of  F  iinburgli 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

During  the  laft  feventeen  years  of  his  life  Ruddiman 
wasalmoft  incefTantly  engaged  in  controverfy.  .  To  fhis 
he  was  in  fome  meafure  compelled  by  the  violent  at¬ 
tacks  which  fome  critics  of  the  times  had  fucceffively 
made  upon  his  works.  He  was  firft  called  upon  by 
Benfon,  auditor  in  the  exchequer,  to  determine  the 
comparative  merit  of  Buchanan  and  Johnfton^as  poets* 

He  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Buchanan  in  perfpi- 
cuity,  purity^  and  variety  of  flyle  ;  but,  liite  a  candid 
critic,  allowed  Johnflon  to  be  fuperior  in  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers.  His  next  antagonift  was  Logan,  one 
of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  a  weak  illiterate  man, 
but  an  obflinate  polemic.  The  fubjed  of  conteft  was, 
whether  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  ftridlly  hereditary, 
and  whether  the  birth  of  Robert  III.  was  legitimate  ? 
Ruddiman  maintained  the  affirmative  in  both  points* 
and  certainly  far  furpaffed  his  antagonift  in  the  powers  of 
reafoning.  He  proved  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  by  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom  with  a  force  of  argument 
which  admits  of  no  reply  5  but  in  difeuffing  the  firft: 
queftion  (by  which  he  was  led  to  confider  the  conteft 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol)  he  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  s 
for  there  are  many  inllances  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland 
in  which  the  brother  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  the  fon.  He  fhowed,  however,  that  the  Scot- 
tifh  crown  was  at  no  period  properly  elective;  and  that, 
according  to  the  old  licentious  conftitution  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  right  of  Bruce,  who  was  the  neareft  in  blood 
to  the  royal  flock,  was  preferable  to  the  claim  of  Baliol 
though  defeended  from  the  eldefl  daughter. 

But  the  labours  of  Ruddiman  did  not  end  when  the 
pen  dropt  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Logan.  He  was 
foon  called  upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Love  fchool- 
mafler  of  Dalkeith,  who  maintained,  in  oppofition  to 
him,  that  Buchanan  had  neither  repented  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Queen  Mary,  nor  had  been  guilty  of  ingratitude 
to  that  princefs.  That  Buchanan  ever  repented  there 
is  reafon  to  doubt.  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  ingra¬ 
titude,  let  the  unbiased  determine,  when  they  are  allu¬ 
red  by  authentic  records  that  Mary  conferred  on  him  a 
penfion  for  life  of  500  pounds  Scots. 

When  Ruddiman  had  arrived  at  his  eightieth  year, 
and  was  almoft  blind,  he  was  aflailed  by  James  Man, 
mailer  of  an  hofpital  at  Aberdeen,  with  a  degree  of  ran¬ 
cour  and  virulence,  united  with  fome  learning  and  abi¬ 
lity,  which  mull  have  touched  him  in  ^  fenfible  manner, 
and  alarmed  his  fears  for  his  reputation  after  his  de¬ 
cease.  He  was  called -a  jinijhed  pedant^  a  furious  calum¬ 
niator,  and  a  corrupter  of  Buchanan’s  works .  I  lie  ve¬ 

nerable  old  man  again  put  on  his  armour,  entered  the 
lifts,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Man,  with  all  his 
acutenefs,  could  only  point  out  twenty  errors  in  two 
folio  volumes.  Some  of  thefe  were  typographical,  fome 
trilling,  and  fome  doubtful.  Ruddiman,  with  much 
pleafantry,  drew  up  againft  Man  an  account  of  4^9 
rors,  confifting  of  14  articles,  of  which  two  or  three 
may  be  produced  as  a  fpecimen.  1.  Falfehoods  and  pre¬ 
varications,  20.  2.  Abfurdities,  69.  3.  Paflages  from 
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Huddiman,  dafUc  authors  which  were  mifunderftood  by  Man,  ic. 
ftudeflicim.qq%e  triumph  which  he  gained  over  this  virulent  ad- 
i  verfary  he  did  not  long  enjoy  $  for  he  died  at  Edin- 
'burgh  on  the  19th  of  January  1 75 7,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars 
'churchyard  without  any  monument  to  diftinguifh  his 
grave. 

f  He  was  three  times  married,  but  left  behind  him  on¬ 
ly  one  daughter,  Alifon,  who  was  married  in  1 747  to 
James  Stewart,  Efq.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died 
worth  L.  300c  Sterling. 

He  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of  a  thin  and  llraight 
make,  and  had  eyes'  remarkably  piercing.  Of  his  ta¬ 
lents  and  learning  his  works  afford  the  moft  fatisfa&ory 
•  proofs.  His  memory  was  tenacious  and  exa&.  He 

could  repeat. long  paffages  of  his  favourite  poet  Ovid, 
to  the  amount  of  60  lines,  and  without  omitting  a  word. 
He  was  fo  great  a  mafter  in  the  Latin  language,  that 
he  has  perhaps  been  equalled  by  none  fince  the  days  of 
Buchanan. 

Ruddiman  has  left  a  character  unftained  by  vice,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  many  virtues.  His  piety  was  exem¬ 
plary.  He  fpent  Sunday  in  religious  employment;  and 
we  are  informed  had  prayers  read  to  him  every  morn¬ 
ing  by  his  amanuenfis  when  the  infirmities  of  age  re¬ 
quired  fuch  an  affiftant.  He  was  frugal  of  his  time, 
neither  indolent  nor  fond  of  amufement ;  and  fo  remar¬ 
kably  temperate,  that  it  is  faid  he  was  never  intoxicated. 
Though  often  forced  into  controverfy,  and  treated  with 
•infolence,  he  never  defeended  to  feurrility  and  abufc,  nor 
cherifhed  refentment  againft  his  enemies.  His  candour 
v/as  much  admired  in  one  inftance  in  the  favourable 
chara&er  which  he  publifhed  in  the  Caledonian  Mercu¬ 
ry  of  his  antagonift  Love  (  b),  after  his  deceafe.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  muff  be  allowed  that  Ruddiman  has  been 
of  great  fervice  to  clafiical  literature,  and  an  honour  to 
his  native  country. 

RUDESHEIM,  a  rich  village  of  the  Rhinegau, 
fituated  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Mentz,  con- 
tains  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  wine  of  this  place 
is  looked  upon  as  without  comparifon  the  beft  of  the 
Rhinegau,  and  confequently  of  all  Germany.  Baron 
Riefbeck  fays,  he  found  it  much  more  fiery  than  that  of 
Hochheim ;  but  that  for  pleafantnefs  of  tafte  there  is 
no  comparifon  betwixt  them.  The  beft  Rudefheim, 
like  the  beft  Hochheimer,  fells  upon  the  fpot  for  three 
guilders  the  bottle.  “  You  can  (fays  our  author)  have 
no  tolerable  wine  here  for  one  guilder,  nor  any  very 
good  for  two  at  leaft  I  fhould  prefer  the  worft  Bur¬ 
gundy  I  ever  tafted  to  any  Rudefheimer  I  met  with  ei¬ 
ther  here  or  at  Mentz  for  thefe  prices.  Indeed  the 
wine  of  our  hoft  (a  rich  ecclefiaitic)  was  far  better 
than  any  we  could  get  at  the  inn.  It  Hands  to  reafon, 
that  the  fame  vintage  furnifhes  grapes  of  very  different 
degrees  of  goodnefs ;  but  befides  this,  it  is  in  the  Rhi¬ 


negau  as  every  where  elfe.  The  beft  wines  are  gene¬ 
rally  fent  abroad  by  the  poor  and  middling  inhabitants, 
and  the  worft  kept  for  internal  confumption  ;  for  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  carriage  being  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
ftrangers  had  much  rather  pay  a  double  price  for  the 
good  than  have  the  bad.  It  is  only  rich  people,  fuch 
as  our  hoft  was,  who  can  afford  to  keep  the  produce  of 
their  land  for  their  own  drinking.  Upon  this  princi¬ 
ple,  I  have  eaten  much  better  Swifs  cheefes  out  of 
Switzerland  than  in  it,  and  have  drank  much  better 
Rhcnifh  in  the  inns  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
than  in  the  country  where  the  wine  grows.  The  pofi- 
tion  of  the  country  alfo  contributes  to  render  the  wine 
dearer  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  As  the  beft  wine 
grows  in  its  more  northern  parts,  the  eafy  tranfport  by 
the  Rhine  to  Holland,  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
raifes  its  price  above  its  real  value.  The  place  where 
the  flower  of  the  Rudefheim  wine  grows  is  precifely  the 
neck  of  the  land,  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  north,  after  it  has  run  to  the  weftward  from  Mentz 
hither.  This  neck,  which  is  a  rock  almoft  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  enjoys  the  firft  rays  of  the  riling  and  the  laft  of 
the  fetting  fun.  It  is  divided  into  fmall  low  terraces, 
which  are  carried  up  to  the  utmoft  top  of  the  hill  like 
fteep  ftairs ;  thefe  are  guarded  by  fmall  walls  and 
earthen  mounds,  which  are  often  wafhed  away  by  the 
rain.  The  firft  vine  was  brought  hither  from  France, 
and  they  fiill  call  the  beft  grape  the  Orlcannois.  They 
plant  the  vine  flocks  very  low,  fcarce  ever  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  high.  This  way  of  planting  the  vine 
is  favourable  to  the  produ&ion  of  a  great  deal  of  wine, 
but  not  to  its  goodnefs,  as  the  phlegmatic  and  harfh 
parts  of  it  would  certainly  evaporate  more,  if  the  fap 
was  refined  through  higher  and  more  numerous  canals. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon  why  every  kind  of  Khe- 
nifh  has  fomething  in  it  that  is  harfh,  four,  and  watery. 
The  harveft  of  the  beft  vineyards,  which  arc  the  lower 
ones,  in  the  above-mentioned  neck  of  land,  is  often 
bought  before-hand,  at  the  advanced  price  of  fome  du¬ 
cats,  by  Dutch  and  other  merchants.  It  muft  be  a 
very  rich  ftock  to  yield  above  four  meafures  of  wine.— 
You  may  eafily  imagine,  that  the  cultivation  of  vine¬ 
yards  muft  be  very  expenfive  in  this  country,  as  the 
dung,  which  is  extremely  dear,  muft  be  carried  up  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains  on  the  peafai\ts  fhoulders  99 

RUDIMENTS,  the  firft  principles  or  grounds  of 
any  art  or  fcience,  called  alfo  the  elements  thereof. 

RUE,  in  botany.  See  Rut  a. 

Rue  (Charles  de  la),  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1643.  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  the  Jefuits,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  profefl’or 
of  humanity  and  rhetoric.  At  an  early  age  his  talent 
for  poetry  difclofed  itfelf.  In  1667,  when  he  was  only 
24  years  old,  he  compofed  a  Latin  poem  on  the  con- 
quefts  of  Louis  XIV.  which  was  fo  much  efteemed  by 

the 


VB)  The  following  character  of  Love  was  publifhed  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  the  24th  of  September 
3  750*  **  Fhurfday  morning  died  at  Dalkeith,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  John  : 

Love,  re&or  of  the  gram mar-fehool  there  ;  who,  for  his  uncommon  knowledge  in  clafiical  learning,  his  indefa¬ 
tigable  diligence,  and  ftridtnefs  of  difeipline  without  feverity,  was  juftly  accounted  one  of  the  moft  fufficient. 
tnafters  in  this  country. ”  This  character  is  doubtlefs  juft  ;  though  Love  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  fchooL 
Tnafter  fatirized  by  Smollet  in  the  beginning  of  his  Roderick  Random. 
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the  celebrated  Peter  Corneille,  that  he  tranflated  it  into 
French,  prefented  it  to  the  King,  and  at  the  fame  tune 
paffed  fo  high  encomiums  on  the  fuperior  merit  of  the 
original,  that  the  author  was  received  into  the  favour  of 
that  monarch,  and  ever  after  treated  by  him  with  hn 

gular  refpeft.  n 

•  De  la  Rue,  anxious  to  preach  the  golpel  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadians,  requefted  leave  of  abfence  from  his  fupenors  ; 
but  having  deftined  him  for  the  pulpit,  they  refufed  to 
comply  with  his  requeft.  Accordingly  he  commenced 
preacher,  and  became  one  of  the  moll  eminent  orators 
of  his  age.  In  his  difeourfes  he  would  probably  have 
been  too  lavifh  of  his  wit,  if  he  had  not  been  cautioned 
againft  it  by  a  judicious  courtier.  «  Continue  (faid  he) 
to  preach  as  you  do.  We  will  hear  you  with  pleafure 
as  long  as  you  reafon  with  us  ;  but  avoid  wit.  We  va¬ 
lue  the  wit  contained  in  two  verfes  of  a  long  more  than 
all  that  is  contained  in  mod  of  the  fermons  in  Lent.” 

Retpe&ing  the  delivery  of  fermons,  he  entertained 
an  opinion  quite  oppofite  to  the  eftablifhed  praftice  of 
his  countrymen.  In  France  it  was  cuftomary  not  to 
read  fermons  from  the  pulpit,  but  to  recite  them  from 
memory.  This  he  confidered  as  a  laborious  talk  not 
compensated  by  any  advantages.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  reading  fermons  was  preferable.— 
The  preacher,  with  his  difeourfe  before  him,  could 
read  it  with  eafe,  free  from  that  timidity  and  embar- 
raflment  which  frequently  attends  the  a£t  of  recollec¬ 
tion,  ;  and  he  would  fave  a  conliderable  time  which  is 
tifually  fpent  in  committing  it  to  memory. .  In  tliefe 
fentiments  many  will  not  be  difpofed  to  acquiefce  :  but, 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  queltion,  it  may¬ 
be  afferted,  that  a  fermon,  whether  read  or  recited,  if 
fpoken  in  a  ferious  manner,  and  with  proper  inflections 
and  tones  of  voice,  will  produce  all  the  effeCts  for  which 
a  fermon  is  calculated. 

De  la  Rue  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  May  1725, 
at  the  age  of  82. 

He  wras  as  amiable  in  fociety  as  he  was  venerable  in 
the  pulpit.  His  converfation  was  pleafant  and  inilruc- 
tive.  His  tafte  and  knowledge  enabled  him  to  converfe 
with  eafe,  and  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  propriety  on  every 
fubjeCl.  He  charmed  his  fuperiors  by  his  wit,  and  his 
inferiors  by  his  affability.  Though  living  amidft  the 
buftle  of  the  w'orld,  he  was  always  prepared  for  the  fo- 
litude  of  the  clofet  and  the  retreat  of  the  cloifler.  In 
the  pulpit  he  poured  forth  the  fined  effufions  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  mod  animated  and  imprefiive  manner. — 
He  publifhed  Panegyrics,  Funeral  Orations,  and  Ser¬ 
mons.  His  bed  fermon  is  that  intitled  Des  Cala- 
jnitci  Publtquesy  and  his  mod  admired  funeral  oration  was 
compofed  on  the  Prince  of  Luxemburg.  There  are 
alfo  tragedies  of  his  writing,  both  in  Latin  and  French, 
which  were  approved  by  Corneille.  He  was  one  of 
thofe  wrho  publifhed  editions  of  the  claflics  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Dauphin.  Virgil,  wdiich  fell  to  his  (hare,  w'as 
publifhed  with  notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  in  1675, 
4to,  and  is  a  valuable  and  ufeful  edition. 

RUELLIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpe rmia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  PerfonaU .  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  fub-campanulated  ;  the  damina  approaching 
together  in  pairs  ;  the  capfule  fpringing  afunder  by 
means  ef  iti  tiaflic  fegmenU. 


RUFF,  in  ichthyology  ;  a  fpecies  of  Perca. 

Ruff,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  T  ring  a. 
RUFFHEAD  (Dr  Owen),  was  the  fon  of  his  — 
Majefty’s  baker,  in  Piccadilly  ;  who  buying  a  lottery 
ticket  for  him  in  his  infancy,  which  happened  to  be 
drawn  a  prize  of  500I.  this  fum  was  applied  to  educate 
him  for  the  law.  He  accordingly  entered  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple  ;  and  feconded  fo  well  the  view's  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  that  he  became  a  good  fcholar  and  an  acute  bar- 
rifter.  While  he  was  waiting  for  opportunities  to  di- 
dinguifh  himfelf  in  his  profellion,  he  wrote  a  variety  of 
pamphlets  on  temporary  politics;  and  was  afterwards* 
diftinguifhed  by  his  accurate  edition  of  The  Statutes  at 
Large ,  in  4U).  He  now  obtained  good  bufinefs,  though 
more  as  a  chamber-counfellor  in  framing  bills  for  parlia¬ 
ment  than  as  a  pleader  ;  but  his  clofe  application  to  ftu- 
dy,  wfith  the  variety  of  w'orks  he  engaged  in  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  fo  impaired  his  *conflitution,  that  after  the  lad‘ 
exertion  of  his  abilities  to  defend  the  condudl  of  admi- 
niftration  toward  Mr  Wilkes,  by  a  pamphlet  intitled, 

“  The  Cafe  of  the  late  ele&ion  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex  confidered,”  he  was  prevented  from  receiving  the 
reward  of  a  place  in  the  Treafury,  by  dying  in  1769, 
at  about  46  years  of  age.  Some  time  before  his  death,, 
bifflop  Warburton  engaged  him  to  write  his  long  pro- 
mifed  Life  of  Alexander  Pope;  which,  however,  wfflen 
executed,  was  very  far  from  giving  general  fatistaclion. 
The  author  attributed  his  ill  fuccefs  to  the  deficiency  of 
his  materials;  while  the  public  feemed  rather  to  be  of 
opinion  that,  as  a  lawyer,  he  ventured  beyond  his  pro¬ 
per  line,  wTen  he  aflunied  the  talk  of  a  critic  in  poetry. 

RUFFLING,  or  Ruffing,  a  beat  on  the  drum. 
Lieutenant-generals  have  three  ruffles,  major-generals 
two,  brigadiers  one,  and  governors- one,  as  they  pafs 
by  the  regiment,  guard,  &c. 

RUFINUS  wras  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  at  Concordia,  an  inconfiderable  town  in  Italy. 
At  firll  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  belles  lettres,  and 
particularly  to  the  lludy  of  eloquence.  To  accomplifti 
himfelf  in  this  elegant  art,  he  removed  to  Aquileia,  a 
town  at  that  time  fo  celebrated  that  it  was  called  a  fe- 
cond  Rome.  Having  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
polite  literature  of  the  age,,  he  withdrew  into  a  mona- 
ilery,  wdiere  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of  theology. 
While  thus  occupied,  St  Jerome  happened  to  pafs 
through  Aquileia.  Rufinus  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
fhip  with  him;  but  to  his  inexpreflible  grief  was  foon  de¬ 
prived  of  the  company  of  his  new'  friend,  who  conti¬ 
nued  his  travels  through  France  and  Germany,  and  then 
fet  out  for  the  tail.  Rufinus,  unable  to  bear  his  abfence,, 
refolved  to  follow  him.  Accordingly  lie  embarked  for 
Egypt ;  and  having  vifited  the  hermits  who  inhabit  the 
deferts  of  that  country,  he  repaired  to  Alexandria  to 
hear  the  renowned  Didymus.  Here  he  wras  gratified 
with  a  light  of  St  Melania,  of  whofe  virtue  and  charity 
he  had  heard  much.  The  fan&ity  of  his  manners  foon  ob¬ 
tained  the  confidence  of  St  Melania,  which  continued 
without  interruption  during  their  residence  in  the  eall,a. 
period  of  30  years.  The  Arians,  who  fwayed  the  eccle- 
iiaftical  feeptre  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  persecuted  Rufinus 
with  great  cruelty.  They  threw  him  into  a  dungeon, 
loaded  him  with  chains,  aud  after  almoft  ftarving  him  to 
death,  banifhed  him  to  the  deferts  of  Paleftine..  From 
this  exile  he  w'as  relieved  by  the  pecuniary  aid  of  St 
Melania,  who  employed  her  wealth  in  ranfoming  thofe 
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confeffors  who  had  been  condemned  to  prifon  or  banifh-  the  bank; 


ment. 

St  Jerome,  fuppofing  that  Rufinus  would  immediate¬ 
ly  proceed  to  Jerufalem,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends 
there,  congratulating  him  on  the  profpedt  of  fo  illuftri- 
ous  a  vifitor.  To  Jerufalem  he  went,  and  having  built 
•  a  monaftery  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  there  affem- 
bled  a  great  number  of  hermits,  whom  he  animated  to 
virtue  by  his  exhortations.  He  converted  many  to  the 
Chriftian  faith,  and  perfuaded  more  than  400  hermits 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  fchifm  of  Antioch  to  return 
to  the  church.  He  prevailed  on  many  Macedonians 
and  Ariansto  renounce  their  errors. 

His  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen  fet  him  at 
variance  with  St  Jerome,  who,  being  of  a  temper  pecu* 
liarly  irritable,  not  only  retraced  all  the  praifes  which 
-he  had  laviffied  upon  him,  but  loaded  him  with  feveic 
reproaches.  Their  difputes,  wifcich  were  carried  to  a 
-very  indecent  height,  tended  to  injure  Chriflianity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  weak.  Theophilus,  their  mutual  friend, 
-fettled  their  differences ;  but  the  reconciliation  wras  of 
fhort  continuance.  Rufinus  having  publifhed  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Origen  at  Rome,  wras  fum- 
-moned  to  appear  befor^  Pope  Anailafius.  But  he  made 
a  fpecieus  apology  for  not  appearing,  and  fent  a  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  work,  in  which  lie  attempted  to  prove 
that  certain  errors,  of  which  Origen  had  been  accufed, 
were  perfe&ly  confident  with  the  opinions  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox.  St  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus’s  tranflation.  Rufi- 
nus  compofed  an  eloquent  reply,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  v/as  only  the  tlanflator  of  Origen,  and  did  not 
xonfider  himfelf  bound  to  fandlion  all  his  errors.  Moll 
ccclcfiaftical  hiflorians  fay  that  Rufinus  was  excommu¬ 
nicated  by  Pope  Auaflafius  ;  but  for  this  no  good  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  brought.  In  407,  he  returned  to 
Jlome;  but  the  year  after,  that  city  being  threatened  by 
Alaric,  he  retired  to  Sicily,  W’here  he  died  in  410. 

His  works  are,  1.  A  Tranflation  ’of  Jofeph us  ; 
2.  A  Tranflation  of  feveral  works  of  Origen;  3.  A 
Latin  Ver fiorl  of  Ten  Hifcourfes  of  Gregory  Na&ian- 
7,en,  and  Eight  of  Bafil’s  ;  4.  Chromatius  of  Aquileia 
prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  a  Tranflation  of  the  Ec- 
elefiaflical  Hiflory  of  Eufebius,  which  engaged  him  al* 
moil  ten  years.  He  made  many  additions  to  the  body 
,oi  the  work,  and  continued -the  hiflory  from  the  2Cth 
year  of  vjonflantine  to  the  death  of  Theodofius  the 
Great.  Many  parts  of  this  work  are  negligently  writ¬ 
ten, .  many  things  are  recorded  as  fads  without  any  au¬ 
thority  but  common  report,  and  many  things  of  great 
importance  are  entirely  omitted.  5.  A  Vindication  -of 
Origen.  6.  Two  Apologies  addrefled  to  St  Jerome. 
7.  Commentaries  011  the  prophets  Hofea,  Joel,  and 
Amo*.  8.  Lives  of  the  Hermits.  9^ Ah  Explanation 
of  the  Creed. 

RUGEN,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  coafl 
of  Pomerania,  over  againfl  Stralfund,  about  23  miles 
in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  with  the  title  of  a  princi¬ 
pality.  It  is  flrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  abounds  in 
corn  and  cattle,  and  belongs  to  Sweden.  The  chief 
town  is  Bergen.  E.  Long.  14.  30.  N.  Lat.  54.  32. 

RUINS,  a  term  particularly  ufed  for  magnificent 
buildings  fallen  into  decay  by  length  of  time,  and 
whereof  there  only  remains  a  confufed  heap  of  materials. 
Such  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  the  tower 
£f  Beiusj  two  days  journey  from  Bagdat,  in  Syria,  on 


than 
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of  the  Euphrates  ;  which  are  now  no  more 
a  heap  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen,  and 


whereof  we  only  perceive  the  plan  to  have  been  fquare. 
Such  alfo  are  the  ruins  of  a  famous  temple,  or  palace* 
near  Schiras,  in  Perfia,  wliich  the  antiquaries  will  have 
to  have  been  built  by  Ahafuerus,  and  which  the  Per¬ 
sians  nowr  call  Tchelminar,  or  Chelminar  ;  q.  d .  the  40 
columns  ;  becaufe  there  are  fo  many  columns  remaining 
pretty  entire,  with  the  traces  of  others  ;  a  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  baffo- relievos,  and  unknown  chara&ers,  fufficient 
to  fhew  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  architecture* 
The  mofl  remarkable  ruins  now  exifting  of  whole  ci¬ 
ties  are  -thefe  of  Palmyra  and  Persepolis,  of  the 
grandeur  of  wdiich  fome  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
views  given  in  the  plates  referred  to  from  thefe  articles, 
to  which  may  be  added  thofe  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeium.  The  magnificent  ruins  dill  remaining  in 
Rome,  Athens,  &c.  of  particular  edifices,  as  temples, 
palaces,  amphitheatres,  aqueducts*  baths,  &c.  it  were 
endlefs  to  enumerate,  and  beyond  the  plan  of  this  work 
to  reprefent. 

RUIZIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  polyandria 
‘Order,  belongingto  the  monodelphia  clafs  of  plants;  and 
-in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  order, 
Columnifene,  The  calyx  is  double  ;  the  external  are 
triphyllous  ;  the  internal  are  parted  into  five.  The  co¬ 
rolla  confifts  of  five  petals,  inclining  to  the  right  hand 
fide,  and  adhering  to  the  ftamina,  which  are  from  30 
to  40.  It  has  ten  ftyli,  and  as  many  capfulse.  Thefe 
are  comprefTed  and  membranous.  In  each  capfule  are 
two  feeds.  There  are  four  fpecies,  viz.  1.  Cordata  ; 
2.  Lob  at  a  ;  3.  Palmata;  4.  Lacinata ,  all  natives  of 
Alia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

RULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  maxim,  canon, 
or  precept,  to  be  obftrved  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

Rule,  in  a  moaaftic  fenfe,  a  iyftem  of  laws  or  re¬ 
gulations,  whereby  religious  houfes  are  governed,  and 
which  the  religious  make  a  vow,  at  their  entrance,  to 
obferve.  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  A  uguflins,  Bene- 
diClins,  Carthufians,  Francifcans,  &c.  See  Augu¬ 
stins,  See, 

Rules  of  Court ,  in  law,  are  certain  orders  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  courts  of  law,  which  attorneys 
are  bound  to  obferve,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion  ;  and 
both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  at  their  peril  alfo 
bound  to  pay  obedience  to  rules  made  in  court  relating 
to  the  c-aufe  depending  between  them, 

it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  court  will  make  a  rule 
for  any  thing  that  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary  courfe  ; 
and  that  if  a  rule  be  made,  grounded  upon  an  affidavit, 
the  other  fide  may  mo\e  the  court  againll  it,  in  order 
to  vacate  tbedame,  and  thereupon  (hall  bring  into  court 
a  copy  of  the  affidavit  and  rule.  On  the  breach  and 
contempt  of  a  rule  of  court  an  attachment  lies  ;  but  It 
is  not  granted  for  difobedience  to  a  rule,  when  the  party 
has  not  been  perfonally  ferved  ;  nor  for  difobeying.a 
rule  made  by  a  judge  in  his  chamber,  w'hich  is  not  ef 
force  to  ground  a  motion  upon,  unlefs  the  fame  be  en¬ 
tered. 

A  rule  of  court  is  granted  every  day  the  courts  at 
Weflminfler  fit,  to  prifoners  of  the  KingVbench  er 
Ileet  pnfons,  to  go  at  large  about  their  private  affairs. 

Rule  oj  Three .  See  Arithmet  ic  and  Proportion. 

Rule,  or  Ruler ,  an  inffrument  of  wToad  or  metai, 
with  feveral  lines  delineated  on  it ;  of  great  ufe  in 
3  prac- 
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Rum.  pra&ical  nenfuration.  When  a  ruler  has  the  lines  of 
— V-  chords,  tangents,  fines,  Sec.  it  is  called  a  plane  feale. 

RUM,  a  fpecies  of  brandy  or  vinous  fpirits,  dlftilled 
from  fugar-canes. 

Rum,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  differs  from  fimple 
lugar-fpirit,  in  that  it  contains  more  of  the  natural  fla¬ 
vour  or  efiential  oil  of  the  fuga^cane  ;  a  great  deal  of 
raw  juice  and  parts  of  the  cane  itfelf  being  often  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  liquor  or  folution  of  which  the  rum  is 
prepared.  The  uneftuous  or  oily  flavour  of  ruin  is  often 
f’uppofed  to  proceed  from  the  large  quantity  of  fat 
ufed  in  boiling  the  fugar ;  which  fat,  indeed,  if  coarfe, 
will  ufually  give  a  {linking  flavour  to  the  fpirit  in  our 
diftillations  of  the  fugar  liquor  or  wafh,  from  our  re¬ 
fining  fugar-houfes  but  this  is  nothing  of  kin  to  the 
flavour  of  the  mm,  which  is  really  the  effedl  of  the 
natural  flavour  of  the  cane. 

The  method  of  making  rum  is  this :  When  a  fuffi- 
cient  flock  of  the  materials  are  got  together,  they  add 
water  to  them,  and  ferment  them  in  the  common  me¬ 
thod,  though  the  fermentation  is  always  carried  011 
very  (lowly  at  firft  v  becaufe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon  for  making  rum.  in  the  ifiands,  they  want  yeaft 
or  fome  other  ferment  to  make  it  work :  but  by  de¬ 
grees,  after  this,  they  procure  a  fufftcient  quantity  of 
the  ferment,  which  rifes  up  as  a.  head  to  the  liquor  in 
the  operation  ;  and  thus  they  are  able  afterwards  to. 
ferment  and  make  tlreir  rum  with  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  in  large  quantities. 

When  the  wafh  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree 
of  acidity,  the  diftiilation  is  carried  on  in  the  common 
way,  and  the  fpirit  is  made  up  proof though  fome- 
times  it  is  reduced  to  a  much  greater  ftrengtli,  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  alcohol  or  fpirit  of  wine.;  and 
it  is  then  called  double- d'tjl tiled  rum.  It  might  be  eafy 
to  re&ify  the  fpirit,  and  bring  it  to  much  greater  pu¬ 
rity  than  we  ufually  find  it  to  be  of:  for  it  brings  over 
in  the  diflillation  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  oil ;  aad<’ 
this  is  often  fo  difagreeable,  that  the  rum  mu  ft  be  fuf- 
fered  to  lie  by  a  long  time  to  mellow  before  it.  can  be¬ 
ll  fed  ;  whereas,  if  well.  rediified,  it  would  grow  mellow, 
much  fooner,  and  would  have  a  much  lefs  potent  ,  fla¬ 
vour. 

The  bed  flate  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for  exportation^ 
and  other  ufes,  is  doubtltfs  that  of  alcohol  or  reefti-. 
fled  fpirit.  In  this  manner  it  would  be  tranfported  iru 
one  half  the  bulk  it  ufually  is,  and  might  be  let  down 
to  the  common  proof  ftrength  with  water  when  necef- 
fkry  r  for  the  common  ufe  of  making  punch,  it  would  ' 
likewife  ferve  much,  better  in  the  date  of  alcohol;  as 
the  tafle  would  .be  cleaner,  and  the  flrengt In  might  al¬ 
ways  be  regulated1  to  a  much  greater  exadlnefe  than  > 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  only  ufe  to  which  it  would  not  fo  well  ferve  in 
this  flate,  would  be  the  common  practice  of  adultera¬ 
tion  among  our  diftillcrs ;  for  when  they  want  to  mix  a 
large  portion  of  cheaper  fpirit  with  the  rum,  their  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  have  it  of  the  proof-ftrength,  and  as  full  of 
the  flavouring  oil  as  they  can,  that  it  may- drawn  the 
flavour  of  the  fpirits  they  mix  with  it,  and  extend  its 
own.  If  the  bufinefs  of  rectifying  rum  was  more  nicely 
managed,  it  feems  a  very  practicable  fcheme  to  throw 
out  fo  much  of  the  oil,  as  to  have  it  in  the  fine  light 
Rate  of  a  clear  fpirit,  but  lightly  impregnated  with  it : 
in  this,  cafe  it  would  very  nearly  referable  arac,  as  is 


proved  by  the  mixing  a  very  final!  quantity  of  it  with  Ranr 
a  taftelefs  fpirit,  in  which  cafe  the  whole  bears  a  very  ^  ^ 
near  refemblance  to  arac  in  flavour.  u  e3f * , 

Rum  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated  in  Britain ; 
fome  are  fo  bare-faced  as  to  do  it  with  malt-fpirit ; 
but  when  it  is  done  with  molafles  fpirit,  the  taftes  of 
both  are  fo  nearly  allied,  that  it  is  not  eafily  difeover- 
ed.  The  bell  method  of  judging  of  it  is  by  fetting 
fire  to  a  little  of  it ;  and,  when  it  has  burnt  away  all 
the  inflammable  partr  examining  the  phlegm  both  by 
the  taile  and  fnidl. 

Rum  is  a  confiderabk*  ifland,  one  of  the  Hebrides,, 
or  rather  one  continued  rock,  of  nearly  30  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr  Maclean  of  Coll; 
contains  300  inhabitants;  grazes  cattle  and  fheep , 
pays  200 1.  tent  annually:  but  has  neither  kelp,  free- 
ftoue,  nor  lime.  * 

RUMELIAr  in  geography,  the  fame  with  ancient- 
Greece;  now  a  part- of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

RUMEN,  the  paunch,  or  firll  ftomacli  of  fucli  ani¬ 
mals  as  chew  the  cud  ;  thence  called  Ruminant  Ani~ 
mals.  See  Comparative  Anatomy ,  n°  92,  &c. 

RUMEX,  dock,  in  botany  r  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  liexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  ? 
and  in  the  natural  methods  ranking  under  the  1  2th  or¬ 
der,  Holoracea.  The  calyx  is  triphyllous ;  there  are 
three  connivent  petals,  and  one  triquetrous  feed.  There 
are-27  fpecies  ;  ol  which  the  mod  remarkable  are, 

1 .  The  patientia,  commonly  called  patience  rhubarb . 

This  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated  in  the  Britifh' 
gardens  than  at  prefent:  the  roots  of  this  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  for  the  monk's  rhubarb,  and  has  even  been" 
thought  to/be  the  true  kind  ;  but  others- fuppofe  the 
fecond-fort  fhould  be  ufed  as  fucli.  The  root  is  large,  > 
and  divides  into  nVany  thick  fibres  ;  their  outer  cover  is 
brown,  but  they  are  yellow  within,  with  fome  reddifh 
veins ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  long,  and  acute-pointed 
their  footftalks  are  of  a  reddifh  colour;  the  ftalks  rife  - 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  divide  towards  the  top  into 
feveral  erect  branches  garnifhed  with  a  few  narrow  leaves* 
terminating  with  looie  Ipikes- of  large  ftaminous  flowers. 

Thefe  appear  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large 
three-cornered  feeds,  whofe  coverings  are  entire,  which. * 
ripen  in  autumn. 

2.  The  alpinus,  or  monkls  rhubarb,  grows  naturally  y 
on  the  Alps,  but  lias  long  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  this  countryc  This  hath  large  roots  which  fpread* 
and  multiply  by-  their  offsets :  they  are  ffiorter  and** 
thicker  than  the  former,  arc  of  a  very  dark  brown  on 
the  outfide,  and  yellow  within.  The  leaves  are  of  the 
round  heart. fhape,  Handing  upon  long  footftalks.  The  : 
ftalks  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high ;  they  are  thick, 
and  have  a  few  fmall  roundifh  leaves  on  the  lower  part;  ; 
but  the  upper  part  is*,  clofely  garnifhed' with  fpikes  oT 
white  flowers  Handing  eredt  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Thefe* 
appear  in  the.Iatter  end  of  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  triangular  feeds  which  ripen  in  Auguft. 

3..  The  aquaticus,-or  water-dock,,  grows  naturally  in  * 
ponds,  ditches,  and  Handing  waters,  in  many  parts  of  f 
Britain.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  herba  Britannica  of 
the  ancientSi.  It  hath  large  roots  which  ftrike  deep  * 
into  the  loofe  mud,  fending  out  leaves  which  are  above  * 
two  feet  long.  The  ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high  * 
when  the  plants  grow  in  water,  but  in  dry  land  lei-- 
dom.more  than  three;  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  narrow* 

leaves^ 
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•Ruminant  leaves  among  the  fpikes  of  flowers  to  the  top.  The 
ii  flowers  Hand  upon  (lender  footftalks,  which  are  reflexed; 
lRUI,nCr*  ^iey  are  an  herbaceous  colour,  appear  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

4.  The  acutus,  or  (harp  pointed  dock,  (the  oxyla- 
pathum  of  the  (hops)  ;  but  the  markets  are  Applied 
with  roots  of  the  common  docks  which  are  indifferently 
gathered  by  thofe  who  colledl  them  in  the  fields,  where 
the  kind  commonly  called  butter  dock  (from  its  leaves 
being  ufed  to  wrap  up  butter)  is  much  more  common 
’than  this.  The  roots  of  this  are  ilender,  and  run  down¬ 
right,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  fibres  ;  the  flalks  rife 
about  two  feet  high,  garniflied  at  bottom  with  leaves 
four  inches  long,  and  one  and  an  half  broad  in  the 
^middle.  They  are  rounded  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
are  (lightly  indented,  but  end  in  acute  points.  From 
the  joints  of  the  ftalks  come  out  alternately  long  foot- 
flalks,  which  fuflain  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  grow 
in  fmall  whorls  round  the  (balks,  at  about  an  inch  di¬ 
stant. 

Thefe  plants  are  but  feldom  cultivated  ;  and  fo  ea- 
fily  multiply  by  their  numerous  feeds,  that  they  foon 
become  troublefome  weeds  where  they  once  get  an  en¬ 
trance. 

RUMINANT,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  applied  to  an 
animal  which  chews  over  again  what  it  has  eat 
before ;  which  is  popularly  called  chewing  the  cud . 
Peyer,  in  a  treatife  De  Ruminant'ibus  et  Ruminatione , 
(hows  that  there  are  fome  animals  which  really  rumi¬ 
nate  ;  as  oxen,  fheep,  deer,  goats,  camels,  hares,  and 
fquirrels ;  and  that  there  are  others  which  only  appear 
to  do  fo,  as  moles,  crickets,  bees,  beetles,  crabs,  mul¬ 
lets,  &c.  The  latter  clafs,  he  obferves,  have  their  Ilo- 
tnachs  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres,  by  which  the  food 
is  ground  up  and  down  as  in  thofe  which  really  rumi¬ 
nate.  Mr  Ray  obferves,  that  ruminants  are  all  four- 
footed,  hairy,  and  viviparous ;  fome  with  hollow  and 
perpetual  horns,  others  with  deciduous  ones. 

RUMP  of  the  sacrifices.  Mofes  had  ordained, 
that  the  rump  and  fat  of  the  fheep  that  were  offered  for 
a  peace-offering  fliould  be  put  upon  the  fire  of  the  al¬ 
tar  (Lev.  iii.  9.  vii.  3.  viii.  25.  ix.  19.).  The  rump 
was  efteemed  the  moil  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 

RUMPHIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogv- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
11.1  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  trifid;  the  petals  three; 
the  fruit  a  trilocular  plum. 

RUNDLET,  or  Runlet,  a  fmall  veffel,  contain¬ 
ing  an  uncertain  quantity  of  any  liquor,  from  3  to  20 
gallons. 

RUNGS,  in  a  (hip,  the  fame  with  the  floor  or 
ground  timbers ;  <  being  the  timbers  which  conftitute 
her  floor ;  and  are  bolted  to  the  keel,  whofe  ends  are 
rung-heads. 

RuuG-Headsy  in  a  (hip,  are  made  a  little  bending  to 
diredl  the  fweep  or  mold  of  the  futtocks  and  navel- 
timbers  ;  for  here  the  lines  begin  which  make  the  com- 
pafs  and  bearing  of  the  (hip. 

RUNIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letters 
-of  the  ancient  Goths,  Danes,  and  other  northern  na¬ 
tions.  See  Alphabet. 

RUNNER,  in  the  fea  language,  a  rope  belonging 
to  the  garnet  and  the  two  bolt-tackles.  It  is  reeved 
in  a  iingle  block  joked  to  the  end  of  a  pendant :  it 
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has  at  one  end  a  hook  to  hitch  into  any  thing ;  and, 
at  the  other,  a  double  block,  into  which  is  reeved  the 
fall  of  the  tackle,  or  the  garnet,  by  which  means  it 
purchafes  more  than  the  tackle  would  without  it. 

RUNNING-thrush,  among  farriers.  See  Farri¬ 
ery,  feci.  xliv. 

RUNNET,  or  Rennet,  is  the  concreted  milk  found 
in  the  (lomachs  of  fucking  quadrupeds,  which  as  yet 
have  received  no  other  nourifliment  than  their  mother’s 
milk.  In  ruminating  animals,  which  have  fcveral  fto- 
machs,  it  is  generally  found  in  the  laft,  though  fome- 
times  in  the  next  to  it.  If  the  runnet  is  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  then  kept  clofe,  it  may  be  preferved  in  per¬ 
fection  for  years.  Not  only  the  runnet  itfelf,  but  alfo 
the  fiomach  in  which  it  is  found,  curdles  milk  without 
any  previous  preparation.  But  the  common  method 

is,  to  take  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf’s  ftomach,  to 
clean  it  well,  to  fait  and  hang  it  up  in  brown  paper : 
when  this  is  ufed  the  fait  is  waflied  off,  then  it  is  ma¬ 
cerated  in  a  little  water  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  infufion  is  poured  into  the  milk  to  curdle 

it.  But  fee  more  particularly  the  article  Cheese  for 
a  proper  receipt  to  make  runnet,  upon  which  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  cheefe  greatly  depends — The  medicinal  qua¬ 
lities  of  runnet  are  its  acrimony,  its  refolvent  power, 
and  its  ufefulncfs  in  furfeits  from  food  of  difficult  digef- 
tion. 

RUPEE,  a  filver  coin  current  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
worth  about  2  s.  6  d. 

RUPERT,  or  Robert.  See  Robert. 

Rupert,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  See  fon  oF 
Frederic  prince  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Eli- 
fabetli  daughter  to  king  James  I  of  England,  was  born 
in  1619.  He  gave  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  age 
of  13;  and  in  1 642  came  over  into  England,  and  offer¬ 
ed  his  fervice  to  king  Charles  I.  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  a  command  in  his  army.  At  Edgehill  he  charged 
with  incredible  bravery,  and  made  a  great  (laughter  of 
the  parliamentarians.  In  1643  he  Li  zed  the  town  oF 
Cirencefter  ;  obliged  the  governor ‘of  Litchfield  to  fur- 
render  ;  and  having  joined  his  brother  prince  Maurice, 
reduced  Briftol  in  three  days,  and  paffed  to  the  relief 
of  Newark.  In  1644  he  marched  to  relieve  York, 
where  he  gave  the  parliamentarians  battle,  and  entirely 
defeated  their  right  wing  ;  but  Cromwell  charged  the 
marquis  of  Newcaftle  with  fuch  an  irrefiflible  force, 
that  prince  Rupert  was  entirely  defeated.  Alter  this 
the  prince  put  himfelf  into  Briftol,  which  furrendered 
to  Fairfax  after  a  gallant  refillance.  The  king  was  fo 
enraged  at  the  lofs  of  this  city,  fo  contrary  to  his  ex¬ 
pectation,  that  he  recalled  all  prince  Rupert’s  commif- 
fious,  and  fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  out  of  the  kingom.  In 
1648  he  went  to  France,  was  highly  complimented  by 
that  court,  and  kindly  received  by  king  Charles  II. 
who  fojourned  there  for  the  time  Afterward  he  was 
conftituted  admiral  of  the  king’s  navy;  infefted  the 
Dutch  (hips,  many  of  which  he  took  ;  and  having  en¬ 
gaged  with  De  Ruyter,  obliged  him  to  fly.  He  died 
in  1682,  and  was  interred  in  king  Henry  VII.’s  cha¬ 
pel,  Weflmlnfter,  with  great  magnificence.  Mr  Grain¬ 
ger  obferves,  that  he  poffeffed  in  a  high  degree  that 
kind  of  courage  which  is  better  in  an  attack  than  a  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  land-fervice  than  that 
of  the  fea,  where  precipitate  valour  is  in  its  element. 
He  feldom  engaged  but  he  gained  the  advantage,  which 
4  He 
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Rupert  he  generally  loft  by  purfuing  it  too  far.  He  was  bet- 
11  ter  qualified  to  ftorm  a  citadel,  or  even  to  mount  a 
It u feus,  breach,  than  patiently  to  fuftain  a  fiege ;  and  would 
have  furniffied  an  excellent  hand  to  a  general  of  a  cool¬ 
er  head.  This  prince  is  celebrated  for  the  invention  of 
prints  in  mezzotinto,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  taken 
the  hint  from  a  foldier’s  feraping  his  rufty  fufil.  The 
firft  print  of  this  kind  ever  publifhed  was  done  by  his 
highnefs,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  firft  edition  of  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  Sculptra.  The  fecret  is  faid  to  have  been  foon  af¬ 
ter  difeovered  by  Sherwin  an  engraver,  who  made  ufe 
of  a  loaded  file  for  laying  the  ground.  The  prince, 
upon  feeing  one  of  his  prints,  fufpe&ed  that  his  fervant 
had  lent  him  his  tool,  which  was  a  channeled  roller  ; 
but  upon  receiving  full  fatisfa&ion  to  the  contrary,  he 
made  him  a  prefent  of  it.  The  roller  was  afterwards 
laid  afide ;  and  an  inftrument  with  a  crenelled  edge, 
fhaped  like  a  ffioemaker’s  cutting-knife,  was  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  it.  He  alfo  invented  a  metal  called  by  his 
name,  in  which  guns  weie  caft  ;  and  contrived  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  boring  them,  for  which  purpofe  a 
water-mill  was  ere&ed  at  Hackney-marfti,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  undertaker,  as  the  fecret  died  with  the 
illuftrious  inventor. 

Rupert's  Drops ,  a  fort  of  glafs-drops  with  long  and 
(lender  tails,  which  burft  to  pieces  on  the  breaking  off 
thofe  tails  in  any  part ;  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
prince  Rupert,  and  therefore  called  by  his  name.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  of  this  furprifing  phenomenon  fcaree 
any  thing  that  bears  the  leaft  appearance  of  probabi¬ 
lity  has  been  offered.  Their  explolion  is  attended  in 
the  dark  with  a  flafh  of  light ;  and  by  being  boiled  in 
oil,  the  drops  are  deprived  of  their  explofive  quality. 

RUPIN,  or  Rap  in,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
marqnifate  of  Brandenburg,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New. 
The  Old  was  nothing  but  an  ancient  caftle,  very  well 
furnifhed,  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  before  his  father’s 
death,  refiding  there.  New  Rupin  is  feated  on  a  lake, 
and  become  a  conliderable  place  of  trade,  with  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  cloth.  It  is  alfo  noted  for  brewers.  E. 
Long.  13.  23.  N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

RUPPIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetragynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 5th  order,  Inundate. 
There  is  neither  calyx  nor  corolla  ;  but  four  pedicellated 
feeds. 

RUSCUS,  knee* holly,  or  Butcher's  Broom  :  A 
genus  of  the  fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  1  ith  order,  Sarmentacca.  The  male  calyx  is 
hcxaphyllous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ncCtarium  is  cen- 
tral,  ovate,  and  perforated  at  the  top.  The  female  ca¬ 
lyx,  corolla,  and  neClarium,  are  the  fame  as  in  the  male; 
there  is  one  ftyle,  with  a  trilocular  two-feeded  berry. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  aculeatus,  or  com¬ 
mon  butcher’s  broom,  common  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  has  roots  compofed  of  many 
thick  fibres  which  twine  about  each  other ;  from  which 
strife  feveral  ftiff  green  flalks  about  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  from  their  fides  feveral  ihort  branches,  gar- 
nifhed  with  ftiff,  oval,  heart-ffiaped  leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  every  part  of  the  ftalk,  ending  with  (harp 
prickly  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
middle,  011  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  fmall, 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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and  cut  into  fix  parts ;  of  a  purple  colour,  fitting  clofe  Rnftt, 
to  the  midrib.  They  appear  in  June  ;  and  the  female 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  berries  as  large  as  cherries,  of 
a  fweetifh  tafte,  which  ripen  in  winter  5  when  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  As  this  plant  grows  wild  in 
moft  parts  of  England,  it  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  if  fome  of  the  roots  are  planted  under  tall 
trees  in  large  plantations,  they  will  fpread  into  large 
clumps  ;  and  as  they  retain  their  leaves  in  winter,  at 
that  feafon  they  will  have  a  good  effe<ft.  The  feeds  or 
this  plant  generally  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they 
vegetate  ;  and  the  plants  fo  laifed  are  long  before  they 
arrive  at  a  fize  big  enough  to  make  any  figure,  and 
therefore  it  is  much  better  to  tranfplant  the  roots. — 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  accounted  aperient,  and  in  this 
intention  is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  apozems 
and  diet-drinks,  for  opening  flight  obftru&ions  of  the 
vifeera  and  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions.  This  plant 
is  ufed  by  the  butchers  for  befoms  to  fweep  their  blocks. 
Huckfters  place  the  boughs  round  their  bacon  and 
cheefe  to  defend  them  from  the  mice  ;  for  they  cannot 
make  their  way  through  the  prickly  leaves. 

RUSH,  in  botany.  See  Juncus. 

Rvsn-Candles  See  RuJJj-Candles . 

RUSH  WORTH  (John),  the  compiler  of  fome  ufe- 
ful  collections  refpe&ing  the  affairs  of  ftate,  was  born 
in  Northumberland  about  the  year  1607,  and  was  dc- 
feended  of  honourable  anceftors  After  attending  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  for  fome  time,  he  removed  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn  ;  but  the  ftudy  of  law  not  fuiting  his  ge¬ 
nius,  he  foon.  deferted  it,  in  order  to  feek  a  fituation 
where  he  might  more  eafily  gratify  his  love  for  politi¬ 
cal  information.  He  frequented  the  meetings  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  wrote  down  the  fpeeches  both  of  the  king 
and  members.  During  the  ipace  of  1 1  years,  from 
1630  to  1640,  when  no  parliament  was  held,  he  was  an 
attentive  obferver  of  the  great  tranfa&ions  of  ftate  in 
the  ftar-chamber,  the  court  of  honour,  and  exchequer 
chamber,  when  all  the  judges  of  England  affembled 
there  on  cafes  of  great  emergency.  Nor  did  he  ne- 
gleCt  to  obferve  with  a  watchful  eye  thofe  events  which 
happened  at  a  diftance  from  the  capital.  He  vifited 
the  camp  at  Berwick,  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  New¬ 
born,  at  the  treaty  of  Rippou,  and  at  the  great  council 
of  York. 

In  1  640  he  was  appointed  aftiftant  to  Henry  Elfynge 
clerk  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  thus  had  the  bell 
opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  their  debates  and 
proceedings.  The  commons  confidered  him  as  a  per- 
fon  worthy  of  confidence.  In  particular,  they  trufted 
him  with  carrying  their  meffages  to  the  king  while  he 
remained  at  York.  And  when  the  parliament  created 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  their  general,  Rufhworth  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  fccretary,  and  difeharged  the  office  much 
to  the  advantage  of  his  mafter.  When  Fairfax  refign- 
ed  his  commiffion,  his  fecretary  returned  to  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  was  foon  after  (in  165 1-2 )  chofen  one  of  the 
committee  that  was  appointed  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  propriety  and  means  of  altering  or  new-modelling 
the  common  law.  He  was  ele&ed  one  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  for  Berwick  upon  Tweed  to  the  parliament 
which  Richard  Cromwell  affembled  in  1658,  and  was 
re-ele<fted  by  the  fame  town  to  the  parliament  which  re- 
ftored  Charles  II.  to  the  crowm 

After  the  Reftoration,  he  delivered  to  the  king  feve- 
4  A  ral 
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X-(o{h\voah,raI  books  of  the  privy-council,  which  he  had  preferved 

«  u  L  ia’  in  his  own  poffeffion  during  the  commotions  which  then 
agitated  the  countiy.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  keeper 
of  the  great  feal  chofe  him  his  fecretary  in  1677,  an  of¬ 
fice  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  Sir  Orlando  kept  the 
ieals.  In  1678  he  was  a  third  time  chofen  member  for 
Berwick,  and  a  fourth  time  in  the  enfuing  parliament 
in  1679.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  parliament 
which  was  convened  at  Oxford.  The  different  offices 
he  had  held  afforded  him  favourable  opportunities  of 
acquiring  a  fortune,  or  at  leaft  an  independence  ;  yet, 
whether  from  negligence  or  prodigality,  he  was  never 
poffeffed  of  wealth.  Having  run  himfelf  into  debt,  he 
was  arrefted  and  committed  to  the  King’s  Bench  pri- 
fon,  Southwark,  where  he  lingered  for  the  laft  fix  years 
of  his  life  in  the  moft  deplorable  condition.  His  me¬ 
mory  and  judgment  were  much  impaired,  partly  by 
age  and  partly  by  the  too  frequent  life  of  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors.  He  died  on  the  mh  of  May  1690. 

His  “  Hiflorical  Colle&ions  of  private  Paffages  in 
State,  weighty  Matters  in  Law,  remarkable  Proceed¬ 
ings  in  Parliament,”  were  publifhed  in  folio  at  different 
times.  The  firfl  part,  comprehending  the  years  be¬ 
tween  1618  and  1629,  appeared  in  165 9.  The  copy 
had  been  entrufted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Whitclock, 
with  inftru&ions  to  pernfe  and  examine  it.  Upon  per¬ 
iling  it,  lie  thought  it  neceffary  to  make  fome  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions.  The  fecond  part  was  publifhed  in 
1680;  the  third  in  1692;  the  fourth  and  laft,  which 
comes  down  to  the  year  1648,  was  publifhed  in  1701  ; 
and  altogether  made  feven  volumes.  Thefe  underwent 
a  fecond  edition  in  1721  ;  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  added,  which  made  the  eighth.  This 
work  has  been  much  applauded  by  thofe  who  condemn 
the  condudl  of  Charles  I.  and  accufed  of  partiality  by 
thofe  who  favour  the  caiife  of  that  unhappy  monarch. 
On?  perfon  in  particular,  Dr  John  Nelfon  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  a  Colle&ion  of  the  Affairs  of  State  publifh- 
ed  by  the  command  of  Charles  II.  undertook-  to  prove, 
“  that  Rufhworth  has  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  the  prevailing  detractions  of  the  late  times,  as 
well  as  their  barbarous  actions,  and  with  a  kind  of  re¬ 
bound  to  libel  the  government  at  fecond-hand.”  This 
accnfation  feems  to  be  carried  too  far.  His  principles 
indeed  led  him  to  fhow  the  king  and  his  adherents  in 
*  an  unfavourable  light,  and  to  vindicate  the  proceedings 
of  parliament  ;  yet  it  cannot  juftly  be  affirmed  that 
he  lias  mifreprefented  or  falfified  any  of  the  fpeeches  or 
fads  which  lie  has  admitted  into  his  collection.  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  have  omitted  fome  papers  merely  becaufe 
they  were  un  favourable  to  the  party  which  he  had 
efpoufed  ;  and  is  therefore  not  to  he  confidered  as  an 
impartial  hiftorian  who  relates  the  whole  truth,  but  a3 
an  lioneft  lawyer,  who  ftates  all  his  faCts  fairly  and  can¬ 
didly,  but  paffes  over  fuch  as  are  injurious  to  his  client’s 
caufe. 

RUSSELIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  five-leaved  ;  the  petals  five  above  f  the  capfule 
is  one-celled  and*  many  feeded. 
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RUSSIA,  a  very  large  and  powerful  kingdom,  partly  Rufik^ 
in  Europe  and  partly  in  Afia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Northern  Ocean,  or  Frozen  Sea  ;  on  the  eaft  it  is  situation 
wafhed  by  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  and  is  divided  from  Ame-aiid  extent, 
rica  by  Behring’s  (formerly  Anian)  Straits,  which  are 
about  73  verfts(A)  wide.  From  thence,  towards  the 
foutli,  it  extends  along  the  chain  of  the  Aleoutfkie  iftands, 
which  approach  the  north- weft  coaff  of  America  ;  andC  “ 
from  Kamtfchatka,  towards  the  fouth-weft,  it  extends, 
bya  chain  of  other  ifiands,  called  Keurilfkie  iflands,  as  far 
as  Japan  ;  on  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the  Black  Sea,  on 
the  nations  which  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucafian 
mountains,  on  a  part  of  Perfia,  the  Cafpian  Sea,  the 
hordes  of  Kirghifkaifacki,  on  Ziungoria,  Cliinefe  Mun- 
galia  and  Daouria  (b)  ;  and  on  the  weft,  on  the  Da- 
nifh  and  Swediih  Lapland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Courland, 

Livonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Ruffia  occupies  more  than  a  feventh  part  of  the 
known  continent,  and  nearly  the  26th  part  of  the 
whole  globe.  Its  greateft  extent  from  weft:  to  eaft, 
viz.  from  the  39  J  to  207^  degree  of  longitude,  is  168* 
degrees  ;  and  if  the  iftands  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean  be  in¬ 
cluded,  it  will  then  be  185  ;  fo  that  the  continental 
length  of  Ruffia,  viz.  from  Riga  to  Tchonkotfkoy 
Nofs,  which  is  the  eafternmoft  promontory,  will  con- 
ftitute  about  8500  verfts.  The  greateft  extent  of  this 
empire  from  north  to  fouth,  that  is,  from  the  78  th  to 
5° t  degree  °f  latitude,  is  27  J  degrees.  Hence  the 
breadth  of  Ruffia,  that  is,  from  the  Cape  Taymonr; 
which  is  the  north-eaftern  promontory,  to  Kiakhta,  will 
conftitute  about  3200  verfts. 

The  greater  part  of  this  empire  lies  in  the  temperate 
ztme,  and  a  part  of  it,  viz.  that  which  is  beyond  the 
66r  degree  of  latitude,  lies  in  the  frigid  zone  ;  and  the 
whole  furface  contains  above  2,150,000  fquare  verfts. 

There  therefore  is  not  at  prefent,  and  never  has  been 
in  any  period,  an  empire,  the  extent  of  which  could 
he  compared  to  that  of  Ruffia.  The  length  and' 
breadth  of  this  immenfe  empire,  taken  in  a  ftraight' 
line,  may  he  thus  difeovered. .  Its  fnrthermoft  point  or 
fpot  on  the  north  is  the  Taymour  Cape,  which  is  the 
moft  north-eaftern  promontory  in  the*  government  o£ 

Toholfk,  lying  in  the  78th  degree  of  latitude  ;  its  far- 
theft  point  on  the  fouth  is  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Soulak,  falling  into  the  Cafpian  Sea  in  the  government 
of  Caueafus,  lying  in  the  43d  degree  of  latitude  ;  its 
wefternmoft  point  is  the  iftand  of  Oezel  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Riga,  in  the  39  J  degree  of  longitude  ;  and  the 
fnrthermoft  point  of  it  on  the  eaft  is  the  Tchoukot- 
fkoy  Nofs,  which  is  the  moft  eaftern  cape  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Irkoutfk,  lying  in  the  2074:  degree  of  Ion* 
gitude. 

In  ancient  times  Ruffia  was  inhabited  by  various  na- Original  in- 
tions  ;  fuch  ’as  Hunns,  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Maffa-  habitants* 
getes,  Sclavoriians,  Cimbri,  &c.  of  whom  an  account 
is  given  under  the  various  detached  articles  in  this 
work.  The  origin  of  the  Ruffians  themfelves,  though 
not  prior  to  the  ninth  century,  is  ftill  covered  with 
almoft  impenetrable  obfeurity ;  partly  owing  to  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  barbarity  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the 
5  miftakent 
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(a)  Verfta  is  the  ufual  meafure  of  roads  in  Ruffia,  1166  yards  and  two'  feet. 

(b)  Daouria  is  that  extent  of  land  which  is  traverfed  by  the  river  Amour.  It  is  fo  called  on  account  of  the 
Baouri,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  a  race  of  the  Toungoofi  or  Manjouri. 
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ftuflla.  taiftaken  policy  which  yet  prevails  in  the  nation,  of: 
4-— v—  fupprefling  all  accounts  of  their  origin,  and  inquiries 
into  their  ancient  ftate  and  fituation  ;  of  which  we  have 
a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  fuppreffion  of  a  work  by 
pro  ft  (Tor  Muller,  intitled  De  Originibus  Gentis  ei  Nominis 
3  Rufforum . 

Origin  of  According  to  fevcral  authors  of  credit,  the  Ruffians 
the  Ruf-  derived  their  origin  from  the  Slavi  or  Slavonians,  cor- 
6AflS‘  ruptly  called  the  Sc  lawmans,  who  fettled  firft  along 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  afterwards  near  the  Da¬ 
nube,  in  the  countries  named  Bulgaria  and  Hungary: 
but  being  driven  from  thence  by  the  Romans  (whom 
the  Ruffians  call  IVolochcrs ,  or  Wolotaners ),  they  firft 
removed  to  the  river  Boryfthenes,  or  Dneiper, .  then 
•over-ran  Poland,  and,  as  is  reported,  built  the  city  of 
Kiow.  Afterwards  they  extended  their  colonies  far¬ 
ther  north,  to  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Ilmen  lake, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Novogorod.  The 
towns  of  Smolenfk  and  Tfernikow  appear  alfo  to  have 
been  built  by  them,  though  the  dates  of  tliefe  events 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  moil  ancient  inhabitants, 
not  only  of  Ruffia,  but  all  over  Siberia,  quite  to  the 
borders  of  China,  are  called  TJhudi :  for  profeffor  Mul¬ 
ler,  on  inquiring  in  thofe  parts  by  whom  the  ancient 
buildings  and  fepulchral  monuments  he  faw  there,  were 
erefted,  was  everywhere  anfwered,  that  they  were  the 
works  of  the  Tihudi,  who  in  ancient  times  had  lived  in 
that  country. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Scandinavians,  that  is,  the 
Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  emigrated  from  the 
north,  and,  crofting  the  Baltic,  went  to  feek  habitations 
in  Ruffia.  They  firft  fubdned.  the  Courlanders,  Livo¬ 
nians,  and  Efthonians ;  and,  extending  their  conquefts 
Hill  farther,  they  exa&ed  tribute  from  the  Novogorodi- 
ans,  fettled  kings  over  them,  and  traded  as  far  as  Kiow, 
and  even  to  Greece.  Thefe  new  invaders  were  called 
IVaregers, ;  which,  according  to  profeffor  Muller,  lig¬ 
nites  u  fea-faring  people  or,  if  derived  from  the  old 
northern  word  nvar ,  it  fignilies  “  warlike  men.”  I  o 
thefe  Waregers  the  name  of  Ruffes ,  or  Ruffians ,  is 
thought  by  the  mofl  eminent  authors  to  owe  its  ori¬ 
gin  ;  but  the  etymology  of  the  word  itfelf  is  entirely 
uncertain. 

Ruffia  at  In  t^le  dark  aSes  °**  which  we  are  fpeaking,  it  is 
firft  divided  pretty  certain  that  Ruffia  was  divided*  among  a  great 
into  a  rum- number  of  petty  princes,  who  made  war  upon  each 
ber  of  petty  ot^er  with  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  wild  beafts  ;  fo 
ngdoms.  t^at  tjie  whQie  COuntry  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  mi- 
fery  ;  when  Goftomifel,«a  chief  of  the  Novogorodians, 
pitying  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  countrymen,  and  fee¬ 
ing  no  other  method  of  remedying  their  calamities, 
advifed  them  to  offer  the  government  of  their  country 
to  the  Warcgers.  The  propofal  was  readily  accepted, 
and  three  princes  of  great  abilities  and  valour  were  fent 
to  govern  them  ;  namely,  Ruric,  Sineus,  and  "lruwor, 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  brothers.  The  firft 
took  up  his  relidence  at  Ladoga,  in  the  principality  of 
Great  Novogorod  ;  the  fecond  at  Bielo  Ofero,  or  the 
White  Lake  ;  and  the  third  kept  his  court  at  lfborik, 
or,  according  to  others,  at  a  iinall  town,  then  called 
T-werizog,  in  the  principality  of  Plefkow.  The  three 
brothers  reigned  amicably,  and  made  confiderable  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  dominions  ;  all  of  which  at  length  devoKed 
to  Ruric  by  the  death  of  Sineus  and  Truwor  ;  but  what 
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the  conquefts  of  the  two  brothers  were,  we  have  no  re*  Ruffia.  ^ 
cords  to  inform  us  of.  y 

Ruric,  to  his  honour,  became  zealous  for  the  ftridfc  Rurjc  tkc 
adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  and  iffued  a  command  to  all  firft  fovc- 
the  boyars  who  poffeffed  territories  under  him,  to  exer-  reign.  < 
cife  it  in  an  exa &  and  uniform  manner.  To  this  end, 
it  was  ncceffary  there  ffiould  be  general  laws.  And 
this  naturally  leads  us  to  conje&ure,  that  letters  were 
not  entirely  unknown  in  his  dominions. 

The  Ruffian  empire  continued  to  flouriffi  till  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  V  olodomir,  who  afeended  the  throne 
in  the  year  976.  Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  em¬ 
pire  in  peace,  he  demanded  in  marriage  the  princcfs 
Anne,  filler  to  the  Greek  emperor  Bafilius  Porphyro- 
genitus.  His  fuit  was  granted,  on  condition  that  he  6 
ffiould  embrace  Chriftianity.  With  this  the  Ruffian  Chriftiani- 
monarch  complied  ;  and  that  vaft  empire  was  thence-  cJdBntrodu‘ 
forward  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  patriarchate  q£ 
Conftantinople.  Wolodomir  received  the  name  of  Ba - 
J'tlius  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  baptized ;  and, 
according  to  the  Ruffian  annals,  20,000  of  his  fubje&s 
were  baptized  the  fame  day.  Michael  Syra,  or  Cyrus, 
a  Greek,  fent  by  Photius  the  patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  was  accepted  as  metropolitan  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  fame  time,  Wolodomir  put  away  all  his 
former  wives  and  concubines,  of  whom  he  had  upwards 
of  800,  and  by  whom  he  had  12  foils,  who  were  bap¬ 
tized  on  the  fame  day  with  himfelf.  The  idols  of  pa- 
ganifin  were  now  thrown  down  ;  churches  and  mona- 
lteries  were  eredted,  towns  built,  and  the  arts  began  7 
to  flouriffi.  The  Sclavonian  letters  were  now  firft  in- Learning 
troduced  into  Ruffia;  and  Wolodomir  fent  miffionarks*”^® 
to  convert  the  Bulgarians  ;  but  only  three  or  four  ofCU  u  c 
their  princes  came  to  him  and  were  baptized.  Thefe 
events  happened  in  the  year  987. 

Wolodomir  called  the  arts  from  Greece,  cultivated 
them  in  the  peaceable  periods  of  his  reign,  and  reward¬ 
ed  their  profeffors  with  generofity,  that  he  might  dii- 
pel  the  clouds  of  ignorance  which  enveloped  his  coun¬ 
try,  call  forth  the  genius  of  his  countrymen,  and  render 
them  happy.  He  alfo  founded  public  fchools,  and 
enadled  a  law  concerning  the  methods  of  inftrudling 
youth,  and  diredtiirg  the  condudl  of  the  mafters  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inftrud  them.  He  died  in  1008,  and,  coi  - 
trary  to  all  rules  of  found  policy  and  prudence,  divided  8 
his  empire  among  his  12  fens.  The  confequence  was,  A  civil  war* 
that  they  fell  to  making  war  and  deftroying  one  ano¬ 
ther  as  loon  as  their  father  was  dead.  Suantepolk,  one 
of  the  brothers,  having  deftroyed  and  feized  upon  the 
dominions  of  two  others,  was  himfelf  driven  out  by  Ja- 
riflaus,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Boleflaus  king  of  Poland. 

This  brought  on  a  dreadful  war  betwixt  the  Poles  and 
Ruffians ;  in  which  the  former  were  vi&orious,  and  die 
latter  loft  a  great  part  of  their  dominions,  as  has  been 
related  under  the  article  Poland. 

Jariflaus  finding  himfelf  unable  to  dppofe  the  king 
of  Poland,  now  turned  liis  arms  againft  the  reft  of  hi3 
brothers,  all  of  whom  he  difpotTHIed  of  their  dominions, 
and  feized  them  for  himlelf.  He  next  attacked  the  Cof- 
facks,  over  whom  he  gained  feveral  advantages.  After 
which  he  ventured  once  more  to  try  his  fortune  with 
Boleflau&  :  but  in  this  fecond  expedition  he  was  at¬ 
tended  with  worfe  fuccefs  than  before  ;  being  now  re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  a  vrvffal  and  tributary  to  the 
4.  A  z  -  vi&crious 


Ruffia. 


Ruffia  be¬ 
comes  tri¬ 
butary  to 
Poland. 
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However,  in  the  reign  of  Miecz-  John,  likewife  furnamcd  Kalita,  was  then  made  czar* 

This  John  left  three  fons,  John,  Simon,  and  Andrew  ; 
and  the  eldefl  of  thefe,  commonly  called  Ivan  Ivano - 
was  made  czar,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Tar- 


R 

Vi&oriouft  monarch. 

<laus  II.  the  fucceilor  of  Boledaus,  the  Ruffians  again 
ftiook  off  the  yoke,  and  a  billing  peace  was  confirmed 
by  the  marriage  of  Mieczflaus  with  the  filler  of  Wolo- 
dornir. 

Jariflaug  now  continued  to  enjoy  the  empire  quietly, 
and  was  fo  much  addi&ed  to  reading,  that  he  devoted 
even  a  part  of  the  night  to  his  ftudies.  He  invited 
men  of  letters  to  his  court,  and  caufed  many  Greek 
books  to  be  tranflated  into  the  Ruffian  language.  It 
was  he  that  in  the  year  1019,  gave  the  people  of  No- 
vogorod  feveral  laws,  under  the  title  of  Gramota  Sou - 
dtbnaia ,  to  be  obferved  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  Thefe 
are  the  firft  laws  that  were  reduced  to  writing  in  Ruf- 
fia ;  and,  what  renders  them  remarkable,  is  the  confor¬ 
mity  they  have  with  thofe  of  the  other  northern  na¬ 
tions.  He  founded  a  public  fchool  at  Novogorod, 
where  he  maintained  and  educated  300  children  at  his 
own  expence.  His  court  was  the  moll  brilliant  of  the 
north,  and  furnilhed  an  afylum  to  unfortunate  princes. 
He  died  in  1052  ;  and  fell  into  the  fame  error  which 
his  father  had  committed,  by  dividing  his  dominions 
among  his  five  fons.  This  produced  a  repetition  of  the 
bloody  feenes  which  had  been  a£led  by  the  fons  of 
Wolodomir  ;  the  Poles  took  the  advantage  of  the  dif- 
tradlcd  Hate  of  affairs  to  make  continual  inroads  and 
invafions  ;  and  the  empire  continued  in  the  mod  deplo- 

10  rable  fituation  till  the  year  1237,  when  it  was  totally 
Subdued  b>  fubdued  by  the  Tartars.  We  are  not  informed  of  any 
the  Tartars.  particulars  of  this  remarkable  event,  farther  than  that 

innumerable  multitudes  of  thefe  barbarians,  headed  by 
their  khan  Batto,  or  Battus,  after  ravaging  great  part 
of  Poland  and  Silelia,  broke  fuddenly  into  Ruffia,  where 
they  committed  the  greatell  cruelties.  Molt  of  the 

#  Ruffian  princes,  among  whom  was  the  great  duke 
George  Sevoloditz,  were  made  prifoners,  and  racked  to 
death  ;  and,  in  fhort,  none  found  mercy  but  fuch  as  ac¬ 
knowledged  themfelves  the  fubje&s  of  the  Tartars.  The 
imperious  conqueror  impofed  upon  the  Ruffians  every 
thing  that  is  moll  mortifying  in  flavery  ;  infilling  that 
they  fhould  have  no  other  princes  than  fuch  as  he  appro¬ 
ved  of ;  that  they  fhould  pay  him  yearly  a  tribute,  to  be 
brought  by  the  Sovereigns  themfelves  on  foot,  who 
were  to  prefent  it  humbly  to  the  Tartarian  ambaffador 
on  horfeback.  They  were  alfo  to  proftrate  themfelves 
before  the  haughty  Tartar ;  to  offer  him  milk  to  drink; 
and,  if  any  drops  of  it  fell  down,  to  lick  them  up ;  a 
fingular  mark  of  fervility,  which  continued  near  260 

11  ^  years. 

^'he^r”Pire  George  Sevoloditz  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Mi- 
fc ^internal  c^ae^  Sevoloditz  Zernigonlki  ;  who  oppofed  the  Tar- 
differ  fions,  tars,  hut  was  defeated  by  them,  and  loft  his  life.  He 
left  three  fons,  Feodor,  Alexander,  and  Andrew,  whofe 
wars  with  each  other  ended  in  the  death  of  them  all. 
A  fon  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  fame  name,  was  then 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Tartars ;  and  his  fon  Da- 
nilow,  or  Daniel  Alexandrovitz,  removed  his  court 
from  Wolodimir  to  Mofcow,  where  he  firft  affumed  the 
title  of  Great  duke  of  Wolodimir  and  Mofcow .  Daniel 
Alexandrovitz  left  two  fons,  Gregory  and  John ;  the 
former  of  whom,  named  Kalita ,  from  a  purfe  he  ufed 
always  to  carry  about  him  filled  with  money  for  the 
poor,  afeended  the  throne ;  but  he  was  foon  affaflinated 
by  another  prince  nam^d  Demetri  Michaelovitz ,  who 
praa  himftlf  put  to  death  for  it  by  the  Tartars ;  and 


Ruflit, 


VltZy 

tars,  on  whom  he  was  dependent.* 

During  thefe  feveral  reigns,  which  fill  a  fpace  of  up¬ 
wards  of  roo  years,  and  which  all  hiftorians  have  palled 
over  for  want  of  records  concerning  them,  the  miferies  ” 
of  a  foreign  yoke  were  aggravated  by  all  the  calamities  tc”nal  enS* 
of  inteftine  difeord  and  war  ;  whilft  the  knights  of  Li-rmes. 
vonia,  or  brothers  ©f  the  fhort-fword,  as  they  are  fome- 
times  called,  a  kind  of  military  order  of  religious,  on 
one  fide,  and  the  Poles  on  the  other,  catching  at  the 
opportunity,  attacked  Ruffia,  and  took  feveral  of  its 
towns,  and  even  fome  confiderable  countries.  The 
Tartars  and  Ruffians,  whofe  interefts  were  in  this  cafe 
the  fame,  often  united  to  oppofe  their  common  ene¬ 
mies  ;  but  were  generally  worfted.  The  Livonians 
took  Plefkow ;  and  the  Poles  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Black  Ruffia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  city  of 
Kiow.  Cafimir  the  Great,  one  of  their  kings,  carried 
his  conquefls  flill  farther.  He  afferted  his  pretenfions 
to  a  part  of  Ruffia,  in  right  of  his  relation  to  Boleflans 
duke  of  Halitz,  who  died  without  iffue,  and  forcibly 
poffeffed  himftlf  of  the  duchies  of  Perzemyfiia,  Halitz, 
and  Luckow,  and  of  the  diflri&s  of  Sanock,  Luback- 
z©w,  and  Trebowla ;  all  which  countries  he  made  a 
province  of  Poland. 

The  newly-conquered  Ruffians  were  ill-difpofed  to 
brook  the  government  of  the  Poles ;  whofe  laws  and 
cuftcms  were  more  contrary  to  their  own  than  thofe  of 
the  'Tartars  had  been.  They  joined  the  latter  to  rid 
themfelves  of  the  yoke  ;  and  affembled  an  army  nume¬ 
rous  enough  to  overwhelm  all  Poland,  but  deftitute  of 
valour  and  difeipline.  Cafimir,  undaunted  by  this  de¬ 
luge  of  barbarians,  prefented  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Villula,  and  obliged 
his  enemies  to  retire. 

Demetrius  Ivanovitz,  fon  of  Ivan  Ivanovitz,  who 
commanded  in  Mofcow,  made  frequent  efforts  to  rid 
himfelf  of  the  galling  yoke.  He  defeated  in  feveral 
battles  Maymay  khan  of  the  Tartars  ;  and,  when  con¬ 
queror,  refufed  to  pay  them  any  tribute,  and  affumed  13 
the  title  of  great  duke  of  Mufcovy.  But  the  oppreffors  A  great  ar- 
of  the  north  returned  in  greater  numbers  than  before  ;  TTT  cw* 
and  Demetrius,  at  length  overpowered,  after  a  ftruggle^^^^ 
of  three  years,  periffied  with  his  whole  army,  which, 
if  we  may  credit  hiftorians,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
240,000  men.  * 

Bafilius  Demetrivitz  revenged  his  father's  death. 

He  attacked  his  enemies,  drove  them  out  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  conquered  Bulgaria.  He  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Poles,  whom  he  could  not  fubdue  ;  and  even 
ceded  to  them  a  part  of  his  country,  on  condition  that 
they  fhould  help  him  to  defend  the  reft  againft  any  new 
incurfions  of  the  Tartars.  But  this  treaty  was  a  weak 
barrier  againft  ambition.  The  Ruffians  found  new  ene¬ 
mies  in  their  allies  ;  and  the  Tartars  foon  returned.— 

Bafilius  Demetrivitz  had  a  fon  who  was  called  after 
his  name,  and  to  whom  the  crown  ought  naturally  to 
have  descended.  But  the  father,  fufpefting  his  legiti¬ 
macy*  left  it  to  his  own  brother  Gregory,  a  man  of  a 
fevere  and  tyrannical  difpofition,  and  therefore  hated  by 
the  people,  who  afferted  the  fon's  right,  and  proclaim* 
ed  him  their  fovereign.  The  Tartars  took  cognizance 

of 
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Ruffia.  of  the  difpute,  and  determined  it  in  favour  of  Bafilius ; 
v~-v~ ~  upon  which  Gregory  had  recourfe  to  arms,  drove  his 
nephew  from  Mofcow  to  the  principality  of  Uglitz, 
and  forcibly  ufurped  and  kept  poffeffion  of  his  throne. 
Upon  the  death  of  Gregory,  Bafilius  returned  to  Mof¬ 
cow  ;  but  Andrew  and  Demetrius,  fons  of  the  late 
ufurper,  laid  fiege  to  that  city,  and  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
tire  to  the  moualltry  of  Troitz,  where  they  took  him 
prifoner,  with  his  wife  and  fon,  and  put  out  his  eyes  : 
hence  the  appellation  of  jemnol ,  “  blind,”  by  which 
this  Bafilius  is  diftinguifhed.  The  fubje&s  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  prince,  incenfed  at  the  cruel  treatment  he  had 
received,  forced  the  perpetrators  of  it  to  fly  to  Novo¬ 
gorod,  and  reinflated  their  lawful  fovereign  at  Mofcow, 

14  where  he  died, 

John  Bafi-  jn  the  of  this  general  confufion,  John  Bafilo- 
lovnz  l-  re-  invincible  fpirit  and  refined  policy,  be- 

affairs  of  came  both  the  conqueror  and  deliverer  01  his  country, 
Ruffia.  and  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur. 

Obferving  with  indignation  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
power  at  his  accefiion  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of 
his  father  Bafilius  the  Blind,  he  began  immediately  to 
revolve  within  himfelf  the  means  of  enlarging  his  do¬ 
minions.  Marriage,  though  he  had  in  reality  no  re¬ 
gard  or  inclination  for  women,  feemed  to  him  one  of 
the  bell  expedients  he  could  begin  with  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  demanded  and  obtained  Maria,  filler  of  Mi¬ 
chael  duke  of  Twer ;  whom  he  foon  after  depofed,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  revenging  the  injuries  done  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  added  this  duchy  to  his  own  territories  of 

15  Mofcow.  Maria,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named  John , 

Marries  a  who  died  before  him,  did  not  live  long  ;  and  upon  her 
Greek  pnn-  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Paleo- 
ce  s*  logus,  who  had  been  driven  from  Conflantinople,  and 

forced  to  take  fhelter  at  Rome,  where  the  pope  por¬ 
tioned  this  princefs,  in  hopes  of  procuring  thereby 
great  advantage  to  the  Romifh  religion;  but  his  expec¬ 
tations  were  fruftrated,  Sophia  being  obliged  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  Greek  church  after  her  arrival  in  Ruffia. 
What  could  induce  Bafilovitz  to  feek  a  con  fort  at  fuch 
a.  diftance,  is  nowhere  accounted  for;  unlefs  it  be,  that 
he  hoped  by  this  means  to  eHablifh  a  pietenlion  to  the 
empire  of  the  ealt,  to  which  her  father  was  the  next 
heir  :  but  however  that  may  be,  the  Ruffians  certainly 
owed  to  this  alliance  their  deliverance  from  the  Tartar 
yoke.  Shocked  at  the  fervile  homage  exacled  by  thofe 

16  proud  victors,  her  hulband  going  to  meet  their  ambai- 
Who  ex-  fadors  at  fome  diHance  from  the  city,  and  Handing  to 
ca€j?  hear  what  they  had  to  fay;  whilH  they  were  at  dinner, 
the  Tar-°  S°P^a  told  him,  that  (he  was  furprifed  to  find  that  Ihe 
tar  yoke,  had  married  a  fervant  to  the  Tartars.  Nettled  at  this 

reproach,  Bafilovitz  feigned  himfelf  ill  when  the  next 
deputation  from  the  Tartars  arrived,  and  under  that 
pretence  avoided  a  repetition  of  the  ftipulated  humi¬ 
liating  ceremonial.  Another  circumftance  equally  dif- 
pleafmg  to  this  princefs  was,  that  the  Tartars  had,  by 
agreement,  within  the  walls  of  the  palac£  at  Mofcow, 
houfes  in  which  their  minifters  refided  ;  to  fhow  their 
power,  and  at  the  fame  time  watch  the  a&ions  of  the 
great  duke.  To  get  rid  of  thefe,  a  formal  embafly 
was  fent  to  the  Tartarian  khan,  to  tell  him,  that  So¬ 
phia  having  been  favoured  with  a  vifion  from  above, 
ordering  her  to  build  a  temple  in  the  place  where  thofe 
houfes  Hood,  her  mind  could  not  be  at  eafe  till  fhe  had 
fulfilled  the  divine  command ;  and  therefore  his  leave 


was  defired  to  pull  them  down,  and  give  his  people  Refill, 
others.  The  khan  confented:  the  houfes  within  the  v— ^ 

Kremlin  were  demolilhed;  and  no  new  ones  being  pro¬ 
vided,  the  Tartar  refidents  were  obliged  to  leave  Mof¬ 
cow ;  their  prince  not  being  able  to  revenge  this  breach 
of  promife,  by  reafon  of  a  w..r  he  was  then  engaged 
in  with  the  Poles.  Bafilovitz  taking  advantage  of 
this  circumllance,  and  having  in  the  mean  time  confi- 
derably  increafed  his  forces,  openly  declaimed  all  fub-  *lsfucce*e# 
jedlion  to  the  Tartars,  attacked  their  dominions,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Cafan,  where  he  was  folemnly 
crowned  with  the  diadem  of  that  kingdom,  which  is 
faid  to  be  the  fame  that  is  now  ufed  for  the  coronation 
of  the  Ruffian  fovereigns.  The  province  of  Permia, 
with  great  part  of  Lapland  and  Afiatic  Bulgaria,  foon 
fubmitted  to  him ;  and  Great  Novogorod,  a  city  then 
fo  famous  that  the  Ruffians  ufed  to  exprefs  its  vaH  im¬ 
portance  by  the  proverbial  expreffion  of,  Who  can  re- 
Jljl  God  and  the  Great  Novogorod  ?  was  reduced  by  his 
generals  after  a  feven  years  fiege,  and  yielded  him  an 
immenfe  treafirre  ;  no  lefs,  fay  fome  writers,  than  300 
cart  loads  of  gold  and  filver,  and  other  valuable  efFedls. 

Alexander  Witold,  waiwode  of  Lithuania,  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  this  rich  place,  from  which  he  had  exadled 
for  fome  years  an  annual  tribute  of  100,000  rubles,  a 
prodigious  fum  for  thofe  days  and  for  that  country. 

When  it  was  taken  by  John  Bafilovitz,  he,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  fecure  his  conquell,  put  it  under  the  protedlion 
of  the  Poles,  voluntarily  rendered  himfelf  their  tribu¬ 
tary  for  it,  and  accepted  a  governor  from  the  hand  of 
their  king  Calimir,  a  weak  and  indolent  prince,  from 
whom  he  well  knew  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  No- 
vogorodians  continued  to  enjoy  all  their  privileges  till 
about  two  years  after  ;  when  John,  ambitious  of  reign¬ 
ing  without  controul,  entered  their  city  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  retinue,  under  pretence  of  keeping  to  the  Greek 
faith,  he  being  accuied  of  an  intention  to  embrace  the 
Romifii  religion ;  and  with  the  affiHance  of  the  archbifhop 
Theophilus,  dripped  them  all  of  their  remaining  riche*. 

He  then  depoled  the  treacherous  prelate,  and  eHablifh- 
ed  over  Novogorod  new  magill  rates,  creatures  of  his  own ; 
deHroying  at  once,  by  this  means,  a  noble  city,  which, 
had  its  liberties  been  protected,  and  its  trade  encoura¬ 
ged,  might  have  proved  to  him  an  inexhaullible  fund 
of  wealth.  All  the  north  beheld  with  terror  and  alio- 
nifhment  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  vi&or’s  power  :  fo¬ 
reign  nations  courted  his  alliance;  and  the  feveral  petty 
princes  of  Ruffia  fubmitted  to  him  without  refill  an  ce, 
acknowledging  themfelves  his  vaflals. 

The  Poles,  however,  complained  loudly  of  his  late 
breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  Novogorod,  and  threatened 
revenge  :  upon  which  Bafilovitz,  elated  with  his  fuc- 
cefies,  with  the  riches  he  had  amaiTed,  and  with  the 
weak  condition  of  moH  ofhis  neighbours,  fent  a  body 
of  troops  into  Lithuania,  and  foon  became  maHer  of  Invades  f.I- 
feveral  of  its  towns.  Calimir  applied  for  affillance  to  thuania  and 
Matthias  king  of  Hungary  :  but  was  anfvvered  by  this^^J^ 
lall,  that  his  own  foldiers  were  quite  Ufidifciplined ;  f01.  peace, 
that  his  auxiliaries  had  lately  mutinied  for  want  of  pay; 
and  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  raife  a  new  army 
out  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  Polifh  mo¬ 
narch  in  this  dill  refs  was  obliged  to  pUrchafe  of  John 
a  ceffation  of  arms  for  two  years,  during  which  the 
Mufcovite  made  new  acceffions  to  his  dominions. 

The  dukes  of  Servia,  whofe  territories  were  about 
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Aafiisi.  ^oo  miles  in  extent,  had  long  thought  themfelves  ill 

— — v -  ufed  by  the  Lithuanians  on  account  of  their  religion, 

•which  was  that  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  wanted  to 
•withdraw  from  their  fubje&ion  to  Poland,  and  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Ruffia.  The  follow¬ 
ing  accident  afforded -them  the4  wifhed-for ,  pretence. 
'Their  envoys  arriving  at  Wilna,  delired  admittance  to 
the  king’s  prefence  :  which  being  vefufed,  oite  of  theni 
endeavoured  to  force  his  way  in  ;  but  the  porter  fhut 
.the  door  rudely  again!!  him,  and  in  fo  doing  broke  one 
-of  his  fingers.  -The  fervant  was  immediately  put  to 
’  death  for  this  offence  :■  but  the  Servians,  by  no  means 
Satisfied  with  that,  returned  home  in  great  fun/,  and 
prevailed  upon  their  countrymen  to  fubmit  themfelves 
and  their  country  to  the  Mufcovites.  Cafimir  made 
t fevcral  attempts  to  recall  them,  but  to  no  pufpofe. 

Matthias  king  of  Hungary  dying  about  this  time, 
..two  of  his  fons,  Uladiflaus,  then  king  oLBohemia,  and 
j  John  Albei  t,  contended  for  the  vacant  •crown.  Cafimir 
♦wanted  to  give  it  to  the  latter,  whom  he  accordingly 

♦  affiled  to  the  utmoff  of  his  power;  and  to  enable  him 
the  better  fo  to  do,  though  he  was  in  great  want  of 
money  as  well  as  menAhe  purchafed  a  renewal  of  the 

.  truce  with  the  Ruffians,  and  thereby  gave  John  Bali- 
Jovitz  time  to *  eftablifh  liimfelf  in  his  new  acquifi- 
tions. 

Cafimir  died  iii  the  year  1492,  and  was  fucceedcd 
on  the  throne  of  Poland  by  his  foil  John  Albert,  who, 
totally  difregarding  the  Ruffians,  involved  liimfelf  un-  - 
neceffarily  in  a  war  with  the  brave  Stephen  duke  of 
Moldavia  :  and  though  he  had  at  the  fame  time  both 
the  Tartars  and  Turks  againft  him,  his  propenfity  to 
pleafure,  and  his  lafcivious  difpofition,  rendered  him  fo 
indolent,  that  he  not  only  did  not  fo  much  as  attempt 

•  to  molefl  Bafilowita  in  any  of  his  poffefiions,  but  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  him  on  terms  very  advantageous 
to  the  latter  ;  and  even  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which 

an  advan-  *  be  stipulated  not  to  affiff  the  Lithuanians,  though  they 
fcageous  had  chofen  his  brother  Alexander  for  their  duke,  in 
treaty  with  cafe  the  Ruffians  fhould  attack  them,  as  it  was  fuppo- 
fhe  Poles.  .  feg  tjiey  Alexander  thinking  to  parry  the  in- 

,  conveniences  of  this  agreement,  and  to  guard  againft 
the  defigns  of  his  enemies,  demanded  in  marriage  Ba- 
iUowitz’s  daughter,  Helena,  by  his  fecond  wife  Sophia, 
and  obtained  her.  The  Lithuanians  then  flattered 
themfelves  wifeh  a  profpedt  of  tranquillity  :  but  the  am¬ 
bitious  czar ,  for  Bafilovitz  had  aflumed  that  title  fince 
his  conqueft  of  Cafan,  aiming  only  at  the  increafe  of 
dominion,  foon  found  a  pretence  to  break  with  his  new 
allies,  by  alleging,  that  Polilh  Ruilia,  as  far  as  the  ri¬ 
ver  Berezina,  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  anceftora, 
-and  therefore  fhould  be  his;  and  that  Alexander,  by 
•his  marriage-con tradl,  had  engaged  to  build  a  Greek 
i  church  at  Wilna  for  his  Ruffian  confort,  which  he  had 
not  done,  but  on  the  contrary  endeavoured  to  force 
the  Polilh  Ruffians  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  I11  coniequence  of  this  plea,  he  fen t 
into  the  territories  of  his  fon-in-law,  by  different  ways, 
His  fuccefs  three  armies,  which  reduced  feveral  places,  dcilroyed 
m  i-ithua-  the  country  about  Smoleniko,  and  defeated  the  Lithu. 

anian  fleld-marfhal  Oitrofky  near  the  river  Wedrafch, 
where  he  fell  unawares  into  an  ambufh  of  the  Ruffians. 

.  Alexander  raifed  a  new  army  of  Sileflans,  Bohemians, 
and  Moravians  ;  but  they  came  too  late,  the  Ruffians 
having  retired  with  their  plunder.  Elated  by  their 
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fuccefs  againft  the  Lithuanians,  they  invaded  Livonia  Rnfiis. 

in  the  year  1502,  with  130,000  men  :  but  Walter  Von  - 

Plcttenberg,  grand-mailer  of  the  knights  of  the  croft,  {g  <1^*^ 
with  only  12,000  men,  gave  them  a  total  overthrow  5  ;n  Livonia 
•killing  10,000  of  his  enemies,  with  fcarce  any  loft  on  and  obliged 
his  own  fide*  Bafilovitz  difpirited  by  this  defeat,  andtoret‘rc* 
being  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  tjie  Tartars,  the 
Poles,  and  the  city  of  Plefkow,  immediately  difpatched 
■an  enibaffy  to  Plettenberg,  and  concluded  a  truce  with 
him  for  50  years.  At  the  fame  time  he  begged  of 
that  general  to  fend  to  Moicow,  that  he  might  fee  him, 
one  of  the  iron-dragoons ,  as  he  called  them,  who  had 
performed  wonders  in  the  late  engagement.  Von  Plet¬ 
tenberg  readily  complied  5  and  the  czar,  ftruck  with 
admiration,  rewarded  the  cuiraffier’s  accomplifhment* 

'with  confiderable  honours  and  prefents. 

Alexander  had  been  defied  king  of  Poland  upon 
the  death  of  his  brother  John  Albert,  which  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year  ;  but  the  Poles  refufed 
to  crown  his  confort  Helena,  becaufe  fhe  adhered  to 
the  Greek  religioii.  Provoked  at  this  affront,  and  pro¬ 
bably  Hill  more  llimulated  by  ambition,  Bafilovitz  re- 
folved  again  to  try  liis  fortune  with  them;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  ordered  liis  fon  Demetrius,  now  the  eldeil,  to 
march  againft  Smoleniko,  and  reduce  that  city.  The 
young  prince  did  all  that  could  be  done :  but  the  vi¬ 
gorous  refiftance  of  the  befleged,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
king  of  Poland  with  a  numerous  army,  obliged  the 
Ruffians  to  raife  the  flege  and  return  home  ;  and  the 
czar  was  glad  to  make  a  frefh  truce  with  the  Poles  for 
fix  years,  upon  the  eafy  terms  of  only*  returning  the 
prifoners  he  had  taken.  Some  writers  fay,  that  flying 
into  a  violent  paffion  with  his  fon  the  moment  he  faw 
him,  and  imputing  the  mifearriage  of  this  expedition 
to  his  want  of  courage  or  conduct,  lie  gave  him  a  blow 
which  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet ;  to  which  is  added, 
that  femorfe  for  this  rafh  action  carried  his  father  to 
his  grave:  but  this  account  is  not  confirmed  by  authors 
whofe  authority  can  be  relied  on.  Certain  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  neither  of  them  long  furvived  this  event;  and 
that  Demetrius  died  firfl :  for  Sophia,  who  had  gained 
an  abfolute  afeendant  over  her  hufband,  and  wanted  to 
give  the  fovereignty  to  her  own  children,  perfuaded 
him  by  various  artful  infinuations  to  fet  afide  and  im- 
prifon  his  grandfon  Demetrius,  the  only  child  of  the 
late  John,  whom  he  had  by  his  firll  wife  Maria,  and 
declare  her  then  eldefl  fon,  Gabriel,  his  fucccffor.  Age 
and  infirmities  had  rendered  the  czar  fo  weak,  that  he 
blindly  followed  the  iniquitous  advice  ;  but  lhortly  af¬ 
ter  finding  his  end  approach,  he  fent  for  young  De¬ 
metrius,  expreffed  gre£t  repentance  for  liis  barbarity 
towards  him,  and  on  his  death-bed  declared  him  his  j.je 
lawful  fucceffor.  He  died  in  November  1505,  after  a  and  is  fuc- 
reign  of  55  years;  leaving  behind  him  an  immenfe  ceeded  by  * 
territory,  chiefly  of  his  own  acquiring.  ‘ 

The  czar  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  his  fon  Gabriel  ^mc  ^ 
Ivanovitz,  at  the  mitigation  of  his  mother  Sophia,  Bafilius. 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  young  Demetrius,  by 
confining  him  in  prtfon,  where  he  perilled  with  hunger 
and  cold;  after  which  Gabriel  was  crowned  by  the  name 
of  Bafilius ,  and  took  the  title  of  czar,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  titles  belonging  to  the  fovereignty.  On  his 
acceflion  to  the  throne  he  expedled  that  the  Poles  would 
be  in  confufion  about  the  election  of  a  new  fovereign  ; 
but  his  expectations  being  defeated  by  their  unanimous 
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election' of  Sigifmund  I.  a- prince  of  a  mild  and  peace-  then  bavin 
able  difpofition,  he  tent;  an  army  into  Lithuania,  and 
laid  fiege  to  Srnolenfk*).*  The  place  made  a  brave  re¬ 
finance,  till  news  arrived  that  the  crown-troops  of  Po¬ 
land  were  coming  to  their  afiiftance;  with  the  addition¬ 
al  aid  oT  80,000  Crim  Tartars;  on  which  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  returned  home  with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 

They  were,  however,  quickly  followed  by  the  Poles, 
who  reduced  the  czar  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  they 
pleafcd  to  impofe.  Bafilius  remained  quiet  till  he 
thought  himfelf  capable  of  revenging  the  injuries  he 
had  fuflained  ;  after  which,  pretending  to  fet  out  upon 
fome  other  expedition,  lie  marched  with  a  numerous 
army,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plefkow, 
where  the  Poles,  prefuming  on  ,the  late  treaty,  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  a  friend  and  ally.  But  in  the  mean, time 
the  Mufeovite  priefls  of  the  Greek  church  preaehed  to 
their  hearers  concerning  the  expediency  of  having  a  fo- 
vereign  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  brought  them  to 
fuch  a  height  of  enthufiafm,that  they  murdered  their  ma- 
giftrates,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the  czar,  who  made 
them  all  flaves,  and  tent  them  away  to  different  parts, 
replacing  them  with  Mufcovites,  the  better  to  fecure 
his  conqueft.  Soon  after  he  took  alfo  the  city  of  Smo- 
lenfko  ;  and  *he  Swedes,  alarmed  at  his  rapid  progrefs, 
dciired  a  prolongation  of  the  truce,  at  that  time  fub- 
fifling  between  the  two  Hates,  for  60  years  longer. 

The  duchy  of  Lithuania  was  the  great  objedt  of  the 
defigns  of  Bafilius  ;  and  to  accomplifh  his  defjgn, 
he  ordered  Ivan  Czeladin,-  a  man  of  great  refolution, 
and  enterprifmg  even  to  rafhnefs,  to  march  thither  with 
80,000  men.  The  army  of  the  Poles  did  not  exceed 
35,000  men,  but  was  commanded  by  a  moff  experien¬ 
ced  general,  The  two  armies  met  on  the  oppofire 
banks  of  the  Dneiper,  near  Orfova,  and  the  Poles  paf- 
fed  that  river  in  light  of  their  enemies.  Czeladin's 
officers  advifed  him  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  when  about 
half  of  them  had  crofted  the  river ;  but  that  general, 
too  confident  of  fuccefs,  replied,  that  the  other  half 
would  then  run  away,  and  he  was  determined  to  gain 
a  complete  victory.  The  Lithuanians  began  the  attack, 
but  were  repulfed  by  the  Ruffians  ;  who  imprudently 
following  them,  loll:  an  advantageous  fituation,  and 
found  themfelves  at  once  expofed  to  the  full  lire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery.  The  Polifh  cavalry  then  ruffied 
in  among  them  fvvord  in  hand,  and  made  dreadful 
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6  invaded  R.uffia  and  defeated  the  armies  of  Rurtia^ 
in  the  year  1521,  they  poured  in  thither  in 


havoc  ;  the  trembling  Ruffians  fearce  even  attempt¬ 
ing  to  defend  themfelves.  Tliofe  who  endeavoured 
to  fly,  fell  into  the  Dneiper  ami  were  drowned  ;  and 
all  the  reH,  including  Czeladin  himfelf,  were  made 
Haves. 

Bafilius  was  at  Smolenflco  when  he  received  the  news 
of  this  dreadful  defeat  ;  on  which  he  immediately  fled 
to  Mofeow,  where  his  danger  increafed  dailv.  The 
Ciim-Tartars  ravaged  his  dominions,  and  the  empe¬ 
ror  Maximilian,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  alliance, 
deferted  him  ;  his  troops  were  utterly  defeated  in  Li¬ 
vonia,  vvhexe  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  peace  on 
cliHionourable  terms  ;  but  what  thefe  terms  were  hi- 
ilorians  do  not  inform  us. 
of  Poland  Hirred  up 
while  the  Ruffian  monarch  in  his  turn  endeavoured  to 
excite  them  to  an  invailon  of  Poland.  Thefe  barba¬ 
rian*,  equally  treacherous  to  both  parties,  HrH  inva¬ 
ded  and  ravaged  Podolia,  a  province  of  Poland  ;  and 
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fuch  incredible  multitudes,  that  they  quickly  made  viofcow 
themfelves  mailers  of  Mofeow.  An  army,  which  had  aken  by 
been  tent  to  oppofe  their  progrefs,  was  defeated  near  the  Tar- 
the  river  Occa  ;  and  the  czar’s  brother  Andrew,  \vhotars- 
commanded  it,  was  tire  very  firlh  who  fled.  Bafilius 
with  great  difficulty  made  his  way  to  Novogorod  ;  fo 
terrified,  that  he  hid  himfelf  by  the  way  under  a  hay¬ 
cock,  to  avoid  a  (haggling  party  of  the  enemy.  The- 
Tartars,  however,  foon  obliged  him  to  fign  a  writing, 
by  which  he  aekno\viedg*ed  himfelf  their  vaflal,  raid 
promifed  to  pay  them  a  tribute  of  fo  much  a  head  for 
every  one  of  his  fnbjefls.  Befides  this,  Machmetgerei, 
the  commander  of  the  Tartars,  cauted  his  own  flatue 
to  be  fet  up  at  Mofeow,  as  a  mark  of  his  fovereignty ; 
compelled  Bafilius  to  return  to  his  capital,  to  bring 
thither  in  perfon  the  firfl  payment  of  this  tribute,  and, 
as  a  token  of  his  fubmiffion,  to  proflrate  himfelf  before 
his  flatue.  Machmetgerei  then  left  Mofeow,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  with  an  iminenfe  booty,  and  upwards  of 
80,000  prifoners,  who  were  made  Haves,  and  fold  like 
cattle  to  the  Turks  and  other  enemies  of  the  Chriitian 
name.  In  his  way  back  he  attempted  to  take  the  city 
of  Rezan  ;  but  was  repulfed  with  conliderable  lofs  by 
I  wan  Kowen,  who  commanded  in  that  place  for  the 
Ruffians.  Here  the  Tartar  general  narrowly  efcaped 
with  his  life,  his  coat  being  (hot  through  with  a  muj 
fleet-ball ;  and  the  Mufcovites  pulled  down  his  flatue, 
and  broke  it  to  pieces  as  foon  as  the  conquerors  had  left 
them. 

The  Tartars  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  Bafilius  be-  * 
gan  to  talk  in  a  high  drain  of  the  revenge  he  intended 
to  take  of  them  ;  but  was  never  able  to  execute  his  -3 
threats.  He  died  in  1533  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
foil  Ivan  or  John  Balilovitz,  an  infant  of  five  y  ears  ceecje<i  by 
of  age.  his  ion 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  prince,  his  two  J°^n 
uncles  Andrew  and  George  endeavoured  to  deprive  ^ov*tz 
him  of  the  crown;  but  their  attempts  were  defeated  by 
the  care  and  a&ivity  of  his  guardians  ;  and  the  Poles 
alfo  immediately  commenced  hoftilities,  but  could  make 
little  progrefs.  The  new  czar,  as  foon  as  he  entered 
the  19th  year  of  his  age,  (bowed  an  inclination  for  rc- 
feuing  his  fubie&s  out  of  that  defperate  date  of  igiio-  • 
ranee  and  barbarifm  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
immerfed;  He  fent  a  fplendid  embaffy  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  who  was  then  at  Augfourg,  to  defi re  the  fy  to 
renewal  of  the  treaty  of  friendfliip  which  had  been  con-  Charles  V". 
eluded  with  his  father  Maximilian  ;  and  offering  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  league  with  him  againd  the  Turks,  as  ene¬ 


mies  to  the  Chriffiaii  religion  ;  for  his  farther  informa¬ 
tion  in  which,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  doflrint 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Latin  church,  he  requefled  that, 
his  ambaffador  might  be  allowed  to  fend  from  Germany 
to  Rufiia  proper  priefls  to  inftruct  him  and  his  fubje&s- 
With  thefe  he  like  wile  defined  to  have  fome  wife  and. 
experienced  Aateimen,  able  .to  civilize  the  wild  people, 
under  his  government ;  and  alfo,  the  better  to  help  to 
s.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  polifh  them,  he  requefled  that  he  would  tend  mecha- 
the  Tartars  to  invade  Rufiia,  nics  and  artifts  of  every  kind;  in  return  for  all  which 

he  offered  to  furnifh  two  tons  of  gold  yearly,  for  20 
years  together,  to  be  employed  in  the  war  againft  the 
Turks.  The  emperor  readily  agreed  to  the  defire  of 
the  czar;  and  the  Ruffian  ambaffador  accordingly  eri- 
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gaoled  upwards  of  300  German  artifts,  who  were  di¬ 
rected  to  repair  to  Lubec,  in  order  to  proceed  from 
thence  to  Livonia.  But  the  Lubeckers,  who  were 
very  powerful  at  that  time,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lefs 
than  the  engroffing  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
bv  the  Lu-  north,  flopped  them,  and  reprefented  ftrongly  to  the 
from™  in  -  emPeior>  m  name  the  merc^ai}ts  \n  Livonia, 

to  Ruflia"g  the  dangerous  confequence  of  thus  affording  inflru&ions 
to  the  Ruffians,  who  would  foon  avail  themfelves  of  it 
to  ruin  their  trade,  and  diftrefs  the  fubjedts  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majefty.  The  workmen  and  others  intended  for 
Ruffin  were  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  homes;  and  the  czar’s  ambaffador  was  arrefted 
upon  his  arrival  at  Lubec,  and  imprifoned  there  at  the 
fuit  of  the  Livonians :  however,  he  made  his  efcape 
fhortly  after  ;  and  the  czar,  though  provoked  to  the 
laft  degree  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Lubeckers,  was  ob¬ 
liged  for  fome  time  to  fufpend  His  refentment. 

The  firfl  enterprife  of  Bafilovitz  now  was  againil 
the  Tartars  of  Caian,  who  had  hitherto  been  fuch  for- 
3t  midable  enemies.  In  this  he  was  attended  with  great 
Cafan  com  fuecefs  ;  the  whole  territory  was  conquered  in  feven 
.quered  by  years  .  but  the  capital,  named  alfo  Cafan ,  being  well 
■■excco^the^1  fortl*fied  and  bravely  defended,  made  fuch  reli fiance  as 
• 1  '  quite  difheartened  the  beiiegers,  and  made  them  think 
of  abandoning  their  enterprife.  Bafilovitz  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this,  haflened  to  Vnem  with  a  confiderable 
reinforcement,  endeavoured  to  revive  their  drooping 
courage,  and  exhorted  them  to  puffi  the  liege  with 
redoubled  vigour.  However,  the  greater  part,  deaf 
to  all  his  remonflrances,  after  loudly  infilling  upon  a 
peace  with  the  Tartars,  and  leave  to  return  home, 
proceeded  to  mutiny,  and  fell  upon  their  comrades  who 
were  for  continuing  the  war.  Bafilovitz,  alarmed  at 
this  event,  rufhed  in  among  the  combatants,  and  with 
great  difficulty  parted  them  :  but  neither  menaces  nor 
intreaties,  nor  even  a  promife  of  giving  them  the 
whole  plunder  of  the  city  if  they  took  it,  could  prevail 
on  them  to  continue  the  war.  Their  rage  at  lafl 
prompted  them  to  threaten  the  life  of  their  fovereign  ; 
who,  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety,  was  obliged  to 
make  the  bell  of  his  way  to  Mofcow  ;  and  the  muti¬ 
neers,  no  longer  regarding  any  command,  inflantly  re¬ 
turned  thither. 

Bafilovitz,  though  juflly  incenfed  at  this  infolence, 
took  a  method  of  punifhing  it  which  does  honour  to 
„  hi-s  humanity*  Having  felefted  a  guard  of  2000  of 
a  treachery  tr00pSj  h€  ordered  a  great  feaft,  to  which  he 

invited  his  principal  nobles  and  officers,  to  each  of 
whom,  according  to  the  Ruffian  cutlom,  he  gave  very 
rich  garments.  The  chief  of  the  feditious  were  clo¬ 
thed  in  black  velvet ;  and  after  the  dinner  was  over, 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  whole  company,  fetting  forth 
the  behaviour  of  his  troops  before  Cafan,  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  commands,  and  their  confpiracy  to  take 
away  his  life  :  to  which  he  added,  that  he  was  doubly 
forry  to  find  the  infligators  ©f  fuch  wickednefs  among 
thofe  who  were  flyled,  and  who  ought  to  be,  his  faith¬ 
ful  counfellors  ;  and  that  thofe  who  knew  themfelves 
to  be  guilty  of  fuch  atrocious  wickednefs  could  not 
do  better  than  voluntarily  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  his 
mercy.  Upon  this,  moll  of  them  immediately  threw 
themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  implored  his  pardon.  Some 
of  the  moll  criminal  were  executed,  but  the  reft  were 
only  imprifoned. 
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Immediately  after  this  pumfhment  of  the  rebels,  Ruflhu 
Bafilovitz  marched  with  a  frefh  army  to  re-inveft  Ca* 
fan  before  the  Tartars  had  time  to  recover  themfelves.  capital 
The  befieged  flill  made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  the  of  Cafan 
Ruffians  again  began  to  be  difpirited  ;  upon  which  theism  be- 
czar  ordered  his  pioneers  to  undermine  the  walls  of  an^ 
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the  citadel,  a  practice  then  quite  unknown  to  the  Tar¬ 
tars.  This  work  being  completed,  he  dire&ed  his 
priefts  to  read  a  folemn  mafs  to  the  whole  army,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  afterwards  fpent  fome  time  in 
private  prayer,  and  then  ordered  fire  to  be  fet  to  the 
powder,  which  a&ed  fo  effe&ually,  that  great  part  of 
the  foundation  was  immediately  blown  up,  and  the 
Mufcovites  rufhing  into  the  city,  flaughtered  all  be¬ 
fore  them ;  while  the  aftonifhed  Tartars,  crowding 
out  at  the  oppofite  gate,  eroded  the  river  Cafanka,  and 
fled  into  the  forefts.  Among  the  prifoners  taken  on 
this  occafion  were  Simeon  king  of  Cafan  with  his  queen; 
both  of  whom  were  fent  to  Mofcow,  where  they  were 
treated  with  the  utmoft  civility  and  rcfpedl. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Bafilovitz  invaded  the  Aftracan 
country  of  Aftracan,  the  capital  of  which  he  foon  re-reciuccd* 
duced ;  after  which  he  prepared  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
the  Livonians  for  their  behaviour  in  flopping  the  Ger¬ 
man  artifts.  John  Bafilovitz  I.  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  this  people  for  50  years ;  which  being  now 
expired,  Iodocus,  archbifhop  of  Dorpt  and  canon 
of  Munfter  in  Weflphalia,  fenfible  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  expofed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Ruffians, 
requefted  the  czar  to  give  him  a  prolongation  of  the 
truce.  Bafilovitz  ddired  him  to  clioofe  whether  he..  35 


would  have  a  truce  for  five  years  longer,  on  condition  with 


that  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  arclibifhopric  ffiould  pay  the  Livo- 
to  him  the  annual  tribute  of  a  fifth  part  of  a  ducat  for  niaoi. 
each  perfon,  which  the  people  of  Dorpt  had  formerly 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  grand-dukes  of  Plefkow ;  or,  for 
20  years,  on  this  farther  condition  that  he  and  the  Li¬ 
vonians  fhould  rebuild  all  the  Ruffian  churches  which 
had  been  demolifhed  in  their  territories  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation,  and  allow  his  fubjefls  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion.  Iodocus  evaded  an  anfvver  as 
long  as  he  could :  but  finding  at  laft  that  the  affair 
grew  ferious,  he  levied  a  confiderable  fum  from  his 
fubje&s,  and  fled  with  it  to  Munfter,  where  he  re- 
figned  his  prebend  and  married  a  wife.  His  fucceffor, 
wliofe  name  was  Herman ,  and  the  deputies  from  Livo¬ 
nia,  accepted  of  the  conditions,  and  fwore  to  obferve 
them  ;  with  this  additional  claufe,  that  the  priefts  of 
the  Romiffi  communion  fhould  be  exempted  from  pay¬ 
ing  tribute.  >  ^  1 

But  though  the  Livonians  fwore  to  the  observation 
of  thefe  terms,  they  were  at  that  very  time  in  treaty  treachery* 
with  Guftavus  Vafa,  king  of  Sweden,  to  join  them  in 
attacking  Rufiia.  The  king  of  Sweden  very  readily 
complied  with  their  defires ;  upon  which  Bafilowitz 
invaded  Finland.  Guftavus  advanced  againft  him  with 
a  powerful  army ;  but  as  neither  the  Poles  nor  Livo¬ 
nians  gave  him  any  affiftance,  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  with  the  czar,  and  foon  after  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  country.  Finland  was  at  this  time  governed  37 
by  William  of  Furftenberg  grand-mailer  of  the  Li- 
vonian  knights,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Riga,  with  fome 
other  prelates ;  between  whom  a  quarrel  happened 
about  this  time,  which  foon  facilitated  the  defigns  of 
Bafilovitz  on  the  country.  The  archbifhop,  after  at- 
£  tempting 
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tempting  to  fet  himfelf  above  the  grand-maffer  even  In  oppofition 
civil  affairs,  and  to  perfecute  thole  who  adhered  to  the 
confeffion  of  Auglburg,  cliofe  for  his  coadjutor  in  the 
archbifhopric  of  Riga  Chriffopher  duke  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg.  From  the  abilities  aud  haughty  temper  of  this 
lord,  the  Livonian  knights  apprehended  that  they  had 
reafon  to  fear  the.  fame  fate  which  had  befallen  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  order  in  Pruffia';  and  the  ffep  itfelf  was,  befides, 
unprecedented,  and  contrary  to  the  ellablifhed  laws  of 
the  country.  Thefe  difeontents  were  heightened  by 
letters  faid  to  be  intercepted  from  the  archbifhop  to  his 
brother  Albert  duke  of  Pruffia,  inviting  this  lafl  to¬ 
tally  to  fupprefs  the  order  of  Livonian  knights,  and 
to  fecularize  their  poffeffions,  efpecially  in  Finland  ;  fo 
that  an  open  war  broke  out  among  the  contending  par¬ 
ties,  and  the  archbifhop  wins  feized  and  made  piiioner. 

He  was,  however,  foon  relealed  through  the  mediation 
W  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  other  potentates,  back¬ 
ed  by  the  powerful  preparations  of  the  Pruffians  to 
avenge  his  caufe  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  (Length 
of  their  country  being  totally  exhauffed,  the  Livonians 
were  obliged,  in  Head  of  preparing  for  war,  to  fue  to  the 
Czar  for  peace.  Bahlovitz  replied,  that  he  did  not 
believe  their  intentions  to  be  fincere  while  they  kept 
6000  Germans  in  pay  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  meant 
to  treat  of  peace,  they  mud  begin  with  difmifling  thefe 
troops.  The  Livonians,  having  no  longer  any  power 
to  refill,  did  as  they  were  ordered  ;  but  it  availed  them 
nothing.  In  1558  an  army  of  ioo,odo  Ruffians  en¬ 
tered  the  diffridl  of  Dorpt,  and  laid  every  thing  waffe 
before  them  with  the  mod  (hocking  cruelty.  After 
this  they  entered  the  territories  of  Riga,  where  they 
behaved  with  equal  inhumanity ;  and  having  at  lull 
fatiated  themfelves  with  blood  and  treafure,  they  re¬ 
tired  with  an  immenfe  booty  and  a  great  number  of 
prifouers. 

The  Livonians,  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  their 
own  folly  in  expofing  themfelves  to  the  refentment  of 
the  exafperated  Ruffians,  fent  ambaffadors  to  fue  for 
peace  in  good  earned.  Thefe  offered  the  Czar  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  30,000  ducats,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  grant 
their  nation  a  truce  for  four  months,  during  which  they 
returned  home  to  get  the  money.  But  in  this  interval 
the  Livonian  governor  of  the  city  of  Nerva,  out  of  an 
idle  frolic,  bred  lome  cannon  againd  Ivanogorod  or 
•Ruffian  Nerva,  fituated  on  the  oppofite  tide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Czar’s  fnbje&s  who  were 
affembled  in  an  open  place  quite  unarmed.  The  Ruf¬ 
fians,  out  of  regard  to  the  truce,  did  not  even  attempt 
to  make  repnfals  ;  but  immediately  acquainted  Balilo¬ 
vitz  with  what  had  happened  :  which  fo  incenfed  the 
Czar,  that  when  the  Livonian  ambaffadors  arrived,  he 
told  them,  he  looked  upon  their  nation  to  be  a  fet  of 
peijured  wretches,  who  had  renounced  all  houefty;  that 
they  might  go  back  with  their  money  and  propofals, 
and  let  their  countrymen  know  that  -his  vengeance 
would  foon  overtake  them. 

The  ambaffadors  were  fcarce  arrived  in  Livonia,  when 
an  army  of  300, oco  Ruffians  entered  the  diflricl  of  Ner¬ 
va,  under  the  command  of  Peter  Sifegakdrii,  who  had 
been  a  famous  pirate  in  the  Euxiue  fea.  He  took  the 
city  of  Nerva  in  nine  days,  and  very  fpeedily  made  him- 
lelf  mailer  of  Dorpt,  where  lie  found  immenfe  treafures. 

Several  other  garni  o  ns,  terrified  by  the  approach  ol  fnch 
numbers,  quitted  their  pells ;  fo  that  the  Ruffians  be¬ 
came  -mailers  of  a  great  part  of  Livonia  almoll  without 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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At  laft,  Gothard  Kettler,  grand-mafter  of 
the  knights  of  Livonia,  intreated  Chriftian  III.  king  of 
Denmark  to  take  Riga,  Revel,  and  the  countries  ol 
Garnland,  Wirrland,  and  Ellhonia,  under  his  protec¬ 
tion  ;  biit  the  advanced  a^ge  of  that  monarch,  the  di- 
llauce  of  the  places,  and  the  want  of  fufficient  power  to 
withlland  fo  potent  an  adverfary,  made  him  decline  the 
offer.  However,  he  affifted  them  with  feme  money  and 
powder,  of  which  they  Hood  greatly  in  need.  Having 
then  applied,  without  fucceis,  firll  .to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  then  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  Kettler 
put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  Poles,  who  had 
hitherto  been  fuch  formidable  enemies  to  the  Ruffians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  latter  purfued  their  conquells  ; 
they  took  the  city  of  Marieuburg,  laid  waile  the  diffrkt 
of  Riga,  deftroyed  Garnland,  and  penetrated  to  the  ve¬ 
ry  gates  of  Revel.  Felin,  in  which  was  the  bell  artil¬ 
lery  of  the  whole  country,  became  theirs  by  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  its  garrifon  ;  and  here  William  of  Euritenberg 
the  old  grand-mailer  was  taken,  and  ended  his  days  in 
a  prifon  at  Mol'cow.  The  diffracted  iituation  of  the 
Livonian  affairs  now  induced  the  bilhop  of  Oefel  to  fell 
his  bifftopric  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Denmark,  who  ex¬ 
changed  it  with  his  brother  Magnus  for  a  part  of  Hol- 
ffein.  The  diltriCls  of  Reval  and  Ellhonia  put  them- 
fclves  under  the  protection  pf  Sweden  ;  and  then  the  riie^ortlcf 
grand-mailer,  finding  himfeli  deferted  on  all  fides,  fup-°(  ,  ^oni- 
preffed  the  order  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and  ac- 
cepted  of  the  duchy  of  Conrland,  which  he  held  as  a 
fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  Czar  faw  with  pkafure  the  divifion  of  Livonia 
between  the  Swedes  and  Poles,  which,  lie  rightly  judged, 
would  produce  quarrels  between  the  two  nations,  and 
thus  give  him  the  fairer  opportunity  of  feizing  the 
whole  to  himfelf.  Accordingly,  in  1564,  the  Swedes 
offered  him  their  affillance  againll  the  Poles  ;  but  he, 
judging  himfelf  to  be  fufficiently  ilrong  without  them, 
attacked  the  Poles  with  his  own  forces,  and  was  twice 
defeated,  which  checked  his  farther  operations  in  Li-  42 
vonia.  In  1569  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  A  treaty 
with  England,  captain  Richard  Chancellor  having  a^^e^^ 
(hort  time  before  difeovered  a  paffage  to  Archangel  in  inland.  * 
Ruffia  through  the  White  Sea,  by  which  that  emoire 
was  likely  to  be  lupplied  with  foreign  goods,  without 
tlie  affillance  either  of  Poland  or  Livonia.  To  the 
difeoverers  of  this  new  paffage  Bafilovitz  granted  ma-  , 
ny  exclulive  privileges;  and  after  the  death  of  queen 
Mary  renewed  the  alliance  with  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  which  has  been  continued  without  interruption 
ever  lince.  43 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  prodigious  army'  of An  frm7 
Tartars  entered  Mufcovy,  with  a  deiign  to  J 
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fubdue  the  whole  country.  But  Zerebrinov,  the  Czar’s  cars  Cut  ofz* 
general,  having  attacked  them  in  a  defile,  put  them  to 
flight  with  confiderable  (laughter.  Then  they  retired 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  where  they  expecled 
a  confiderable  reinforcement  ;  but  being  clojely  purfued 
by  the  Ruffians  and  Tartars  in  alliance  with  them,  they 
were  again  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  towards  Azov  on 
the  Black  Sea.  But  when  they  came  there,  they  found 
the  city  almoff  entirely  ruined  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
powder  magazine.  The  Ruffiana  then  attacked  their 
(hips  there,  took  fome,  and  iunk  the  rell ;  by  which 
means  almofl  the  whole  army  perifhed  with  hunger  or 
the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

From  this  time  the  empire  of  Ruffia  became  fo  for- 
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raid  able,  that  none  of  the  neighbouring  nations  could 
hope  to  make  a  total  conquell  of  it.  The  Poles  and 
Swedes  indeed  continued  to  be  very  formidable  enemies; 
and,  by  the  in  (ligation  of  the  former,  the  Crim  Tartars, 
in  1571,  again  invaded  the  country  with  an  army  of 
70,000  men.  The  Ruffians,  who  might  have  prevent¬ 
ed  their  palTmg  the  Volga,  retired  before  them  till  they 
came  within  18  miles  of  the  city  of  Mofcow,  where  they 
were  totally  defeated.  The  Czar  no  fooner  heard  this 
news  than  he  retired  with  his  moll  valuable  effedls  to  a 
well-fortified  cloy  tier;  upon  which  the  Tartars  entered 
the  city,  plundered  it,  and  fet  fire  to  feveral  churches. 
A  violent  florm  which  happened  at  the  fame  time  foon 
fpread  the  flames  all  over  the  city  ;  which  was  entirely 
reduced  to  aihcs  in  fix  hours,  though  its  circumference 
was  upwards  of  40  miles.  The  fire  likewife  communi¬ 
cated  itfelf  to  a  powder-magazine  at  fome  diflance  from 
the  city  ;  by  which  accident  upwards  of  50  rods  of  the 
city  wall,  with  all  the  buildings  upon  it,  were  deflroy- 
ed  ;  and,  according  to  the  bell  hitlorians,  upwards  of 
120,000  citizens  were  burnt  or  buried  in  the  ruins,  be- 
fides  women,  children,  and  foreigners.  The  caflle, 
however,  which  was  flrongly  fortified,  could  not  be 
taken ;  and  the  Tartars  hearing  that  a  formidable  army 
was  coming  againft  them  under  the  command  of  Mag¬ 
nus  duke  of  Holftein,  whom  Bafilovitz  had  made  king 
of  Livonia,  thought  proper  to  retire.  The  war,  never- 
thelefs,  continued  with  the  Poles  and  Swedes ;  and  the 
Czar  being  defeated  by  the  latter  after  fome  trifling 
fuccefs,  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  filing  for  peace. 
But  the  negotiations  being  fomehow  or  other  broken 
tJoff,  the  war  was  renewed  with  the  greatefl  vigour. 
The  Livonians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  having  united  in  a 
league  together  againft  the  Ruffians,  gained  great  ad¬ 
vantages  over  them;  and,  in  1579,  Stephen  Battori, 
who  was  then  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  levied  an 
army  exprefsly  with  a  defign  of  invading  Ruffia,  and  of 
regaining  all  that  Poland  had  formerly  claimed,  which 
indeed  was  little  lefs  than  the  whole  empire.  As  the 
Poles  underflood  the  art  of  war  much  better  than  the 
Ruffians,  Bafilovitz  found  his  undifeiplined  multitudes 
unable  to  cope  with  the  regular  forces  of  his  enemies  : 
and  their  conqucfls  were  fo  rapid,  that  he  was  foon 
obliged  to  fue  for  peace  :  which,  however,  was  not 
granted ;  and  it  is  poffible  that  the  number  of  enemies 
which  now  attacked  Ruffia  might  have  overcome  the 
empire  entirely,  had  not  the  allies  grown  jealous  of  each 
other;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  in  1582  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  Poles,  in  which  the  Swedes 
were  not  comprehended.  However,  the  Swedes  find¬ 
ing  themfrlves  unable  to  effe&  any  thing  of  moment  after 
the  defertio.i  of  their  allies,  were  fain  to  conclude  a  truce; 
fhortly  after  which  the  Czar,  having  been  worfled  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Tartars,  died  in  the  year  1584. 

This  great  prince  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Theo¬ 
dore  Ivanovitz  ;  a  man  of  fuch  weak  underflanding, 
that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  government.  Under  him, 
therefore,  the  Ruffian  affairs  fell  into  confufion  ;  and 
Boris  Gudenov,  a  nobleman  whofe  fifler  Theodore 
had  married,  found  means  to  affume  all  the  authority. 
At  lafl,  unable  to  bear  even  the  name  of  a  fuperior,  he 
refolved  to  ufurp  the  throrie.  For  this  purpofe  he 
caufed  the  Czar’s  brother  Demetrius,  at  that  time  only 
nine  years  of  age,  to  be  affaffinated ;  and  afterwards, 
knowing  that  no  truft  could  be  put  in  an  affaffin,  he 
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caufed  him*mltb  to  be  murdered  left  he  fnoulJ  divulge 
the  fecret.  In  1597  the  Czar  himfelf  was  taken  ill 
and  died,  not  without  great  fufpicion  of  his  being  poi- 
foned  b  y Gudenov  ;  of  which  indeed  the  Czarina  was 
fo  well  convinced,  that  fhe  would  never  afterwards 
fpeak  to  her  brother. 

With  Theodore  ended  the  line  of  Ruric,  who  had  Extin  dlion 
governed  the  empire  of  Ruffia  for  upwards  of  700°fi^irpe 
years.  Boris,  who  in  reality  was  poffeffed  of  all  the 
power,  and  would  indeed  have  fuffered  nobody  elfe  to 
reign,  artfully  pretended  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
crown,  till  compelled  to  it  by  the  intreaties  of  the 
people  ;  and  even  then  he  put  the  acceptance  of  it  on 
the  iffue  of  an  expedition  which  he  was  about  to  un¬ 
dertake  againfl  the  Taitars.  The  truth  of  the  matter* 
however,  was,  that  no  Tartar  army  was  in  the  field, 
nor  had  Boris  any  intention  of  invading  that  country  » 
but  by  this  pretence  he  affeinbled  an  army  of  500,00$^ 
men,  which  he  thought  the  mod  cffedlual  method  of 
fecuring  himfelf  in  his  new  dignity.  In  1 600  he  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  the  Poles,  but  refolved  to  continue 
the  war  againft  the  Swedes;  however,  being  difappoint- 
ed  in  fome  of  his  attempts  againft  that  nation,  he  enter¬ 
ed  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swedifh  monarch,  and  even 
propofed  a  match  between  the  king’s  brother  and  his  4S 
daughter.  But  wdiile  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  Hreadfu? 
the  city  of  Mofcow  was  defolated  by  one  of  the  moft^PU16*1 
dreadful  famines  recorded  in  hillory.  Thoufands  of"  0  cow# 
people  lay  dead  in  the  ftreets  and  highways,  with-  their 
mouths  full  of  hay,  ftrawr,  or  even  the  moil  filthy  things 
which  they  had  been  attempting  to  eat.  In  many  houfes 
the  fattefl  perfon  uras  killed  in  order  to  ferve  for  food 
to  the  reft.  Parents  were  faid  to  have  eaten  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  children  their  parents,  or  to  have  fold  them  to 
buy  bread.  One  author  (Petrius)  fays,  that  lie  himfelf 
faw  a  woman  bite  feveral  pieces  out  of  a  child’s  arm  as 
fhe  was  carrying  it  along;  and  captain  Margaret  relates, 
that  four  women  having  ordered  a  peafant  to  come  to 
one  of  their  houfes,  under  pretence  of  paying  him  for 
fome  wood,  killed  and  eat  up  both  him  and  his  horfe. 

This  dreadful  calamity  lafted  three  years,  notwithfland- 
ing  all  the  means  which  Boris  could  ufe  to  alleviate  it ; 
and  in  this  time  upwards  of  500,000  people  perifhed  in 
the  city. 

In  1604  a  young  man  appeared,  who  pretended  to 
be  Demetrius,  whom  Boris  had  caufed  to  be  murdered, 
as  we  have  already  feen.  Being  fupported  by  the  Poles, 
he  proved  very  troublefome  to  Boris  all  his  lifetime ; 
and  after  his  death  deprived  Theodore  Boriffiwitz,  the 
new  Czar,  of  the  empire  ;  after  which  he  afeended  the 
throne  himfelf,  and  married  a  Polifh  princefs.  How- 
ever,  he  held  the  empire  but  a  fhort  time,  being  killed 
in  an  infurre6lion  of  his  fubjedls;  and  the  unhappy  Cza¬ 
rina  was  fent  prifoner  to  Jaroflaw. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius,  Zuiki,  who  had  con- 
fpired  againft  him,  wras  chofen  Czar;  but  rebellions  con¬ 
tinually  taking  place,  and  the  empire  being  perpetually 
haraffed  by  the  Poles  and  Swedes,  in  1610  Zuiki  was  ^ 
depofed,  and  Uladiflaus  fon  of  Sigifinund  king  of  Po-  Uladiflaus 
land  was  eledled.  However,,  the  Poles  reprefenting  to die  kiny  of 
Sigifmund,  that  it  would  be  more  glorious  for  him  lori^lcdted 
be  the  conqueror  of  Ruffia,  than  only  the  father  of  its^zar. 
fovereign,  he  carried  on  the  war  with  fuch  fury,  that 
the  Ruffians  in  defpair'fell  upon  the  Poles,  who  refided 
in  great  numbers  at  Mofcow.  The  Poles  being  well 
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armed  and  moftly  foldiers,  had  greatly  the  advantage ; 
however,  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  opprefled  by 
nunlbers,  when  they  fell  upon  the  moft  cruel  method 
of  enfuring  their  fuccefs  that  could  be  devifed.  1  his 
was  by  fetting  fire  to  the  city  in  feveral  places ;  and 
while  the  diftreffed  Ruffians  ran  to  fave  their  families, 
The" Poles  the  Poles  fell  upon  them  fword  iri  hand.  In  this  con- 
finallyex-  fuf10n  upwards  of  100,000  people  periflied  ;  but  the 
fcd*  €Vent  was,  that  the  Poles  were  finally  driven  out,  and 
loll  all  footing  in  Ruffia. 

The  expulfion  of  the  Poies  was  fueceeded  by  the 
election  of  Theodorovitz  Romanov,  a  young  noble* 
man  of  17  years  of  age,  whofe  pofterity,  till  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  prefent  Emprefs,  continued  to  enjoy  the  fo- 
vereignty.  He  died  in  1646,  and  was  fueceeded  by  his 
fon  Alexis;  whofe  reign  was  a  continued  feene  of  tu¬ 
mult  and  confufion,  being  Paraded  on  all  fides  by  ex¬ 
ternal  enemies,  and  having  bis  empire  perpetually  dif- 
turbed  by  internal  commotions. 

The  fources  of  thefe  commotions  were  found  in 
the  multiplicity  and  inconfiftency  of  the  laws  at  that 
period,  and  in  the  jarring  claims  of  the  nobles  on  the 
borders.  An  emannoy  ukafe ,  or  perfonal  order,  which 
is  an  edi&  of  the  fovereign,  frgned  with  his  own  hand, 
is  the  only  law  of  RufTia.  Thefe  edi&s  are  as  various 
as  the  opinions,  prejudices,  padions,  or  whims  of  men  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Alexis  they  produced  endlefs  con¬ 
tentions.  To  remedy  this  evil,  he  made  a  fele&ion, 
from  all  the  edi&s  of  his  predeceffors,  of  fuch  as  had 
been  familiarly  current  for  a  hundred  years ;  prefuming 
that  thofe  either  were  founded  in  natural  juftice,.  or  du¬ 
ring  fo  long  a  currency  had  formed  the  minds  cf  the 
people  to  confider  them  as  juft.  This  digeft,  which  he 
declared  to  be  the  common  law  of  RufTia,  and  which  is 
prefaced  by  a  fort  of  inflitute,  is  the  ftandard  law-book 
at  this  day  known  by  the  title  of  the  Ulogenic  or  Sefeftion; 
and  all  edi&s  prior  to  it  were  declared  to  be  obfolcte. 
He  foon  made  his  novelUj  however,  more  bulky  than  the 
Ulogenie;  and  the  additions  by  his  fucceffors  are  beyond 
enumeration.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  ule- 
ful  work  *,  but  Alexis  performed  another  kill  greater. 

Though  there  are  many  courts  of  judicature  in  this 
widely  extended  empire,  the  emperor  has  always  been 
judicature,  jQrCj  panunoilnt,  and  could  take  a  caufe  from  any  court 
immediately  before  himfelf.  But  as  feveral  of  the  old 
nobles  had  the  remains  of  principalities  in  their  families, 
and  held  their  own  courts,  the  fovereign  or  his  mini- 
fters,  at  a  diftance  up  the  country,  frequently  found  it 
difficult  to  bring  a  culprit  out  of  one  of  thefe  heredita¬ 
ry  feudal  jurifdiftions,  and  try  him  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire.  This  was  a  very  difagreeable  limitation  of  im¬ 
perial  power;  and  the  more  fo,  that  fome  families  claim¬ 
ed  even  a  right  to  repledge.  A  lucky  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  of  fettling  this  difpute  ;  and  Alexis  embraced  it 
with  great  ability. 

Some  families  on  the  old  frontiers  were  taxed  with 
their  defence,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep  re- 
of  thrift  giments  on  foot  ;  and  as  they  were  but  Icantily  indem- 
°  d  1  nifed  by  the  {late,  it  fometimes  required  the  exertion 
of  authority  to  make  them  keep  up  their  levies.  When 
the  frontiers,  by  the  conqueft  of  Cafan,  were  far  extend¬ 
ed,  thofe  gentlemen  found  the  regiments  no  longer  bur- 
denfomc,  becaufe  by  the  help  of  falfe  muflers,  the 
former  feanty  allowance  much  more  than  reimburfed 
them  for  the  expence  cf  the  eftabliffement.  The  confe- 
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quence  was,  that  difputcs  arofe  among  them  about  the 
right  of  guarding  certain  diftricts,  and  law-fuits  were 
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neceffary  \o  fetthT  their  refpe&ive  claims.  Thefe  were  . 
tedious  and  intricate.  One  claimant  (bowed  the  order 
of  the  court,  iffued  a  century  or  two  back,  to  his  an- 
ceftor  for  the  marching  of  his  men,  as  a  proof  that  the 
right  was  then  in  his  family.  His  opponent  proved, 
that  his  anedtors  had  been  the  real  lords  of  the  marches; 
but  that,  on  account  of  their  negligence,  the  court  had 
iffued  an  emmutioy  ukafe  to  the  other,  only  at  that,  par¬ 
ticular  period.  The  emperor  ordered  all  the  family  ar¬ 
chives  to  be  brought  to  Mofcow,  and  all  documents  on 
both  Tides  to  be  colle&ed.  A  time  was  fet  for  the 
examination  ;  a  fine  wooden  court-houfe  was  built ; 
every  paper  was  lodged  under  a  good  guard ;  the  day 
was  appointed  when  the  court  fhould  be  opened  and 
the  claims  heard  ;  but  that  morning  the  houfe,  with 
all  its  contents,  was  in  two  hours  confumed  by  fire. 

The  emperor  then  faid,  “  Gentlemen,  henceforward 
your  ranks,  your  privileges,  and  your  courts,  are  the 
nation’s,  and  the  nation  will  guard  itfelf.  Your  ar¬ 
chives  are  unfortunately  loft,  but  thofe  of  the  nation 
remain.  I  am  the  keeper,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  ad- 
minifler  juftice  for  all  and  to  all.  Your  ranks  are  not 
private,  but  national ;  attached  to  the  fervices  you  are 
adlually  performing.  Henceforward  Colonel  Buturlin 
(a  private  gentleman)  ranks  before  Captain  Viazemfky 
(an  old  prince).” 

This  conftitution,  which  eftablifhed  the  different  A!exU*« . 
ranks  of  RufTia  as  they  remain  to  this  day,  is  by^j^1** 
Voltaire  aferibed  to  Peter:  but  it  was  the  work  offpe&  t(j 
Alexis;  who,  when  the  fituation  of  himfelf  and  his  ranks  ilill 
country  is  confldered,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  "e-mains  ia 
a  great  and  a  good  man.  He  died  in  1676,  and  was^l'^*‘ 
fueceeded  by  his  fon  Theodore  Aiexiovitz  ;  who  after 
an  excellent  reign,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  for  the  good  of  his  fubjeCbs,  ^ 
died  in  1682,  having  appointed  his  brother  Peter  I.  Aeceflicm 

commonly  called  Peter  the  Greats  his  fucceftbr.  See  offerer 
r  the  Great. 

Peter  1. 

Theodore  had  anothei  brother  named  John  ;  but  as 
he  was  fubjedl  to  the  falling-ficknefs,  the  Czar  had  pre¬ 
ferred  Peter,  though  very  young,  to  the  fucceffion.  But 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  prince  Is  Sophia,  filler  to 
Theodore,  a  ftiong  party  was  formed  in  favour  of  John; 
and  foon  after  both  John  and  Peter  were  proclaimed 
fovereigns  of  Rufiia  under  the  adminiftratior.  of  Sophia 
herfelf,  who  was  declared  regent.  However,  this  admi- 
niilration  did  not  continue  long;  for  the  princefs  regent 
having  confpired  againft  Peter,  and  having  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  difeovered,  was  confined  for  life  in  a  convent; 

From  this  time  alfo  John  continued  to  be  only  a  nomi¬ 
nal  fovereign  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1696, 

Peter  continuing  to  engrofs  all  the  pov/er. 

It  is  to  this  emperor  that  Rulfia  is  univerfaliy  al-  ^ 
lowed  to  owe  the  whole  of  her  prefent  greatnefs:  The  His  charac  i 
private  chara&er  of  Peter  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  ter.  i 
but  very  indifferent.  Though  he  had  been  married  in 
his  eighteenth  year  to  a  young  and  beautiful  princefs, 
he  was  not  fufficiently  reftrained  by  the  folemn  ties  of 
wedlock  ;  and  he  was  befides  fo  much  addidfed  to  feaft- 
ing  and  drunkennefs,  the  prevailing  vice  of  his  country, 
that  nobody  could  have  imagined  him  capable  of  effect¬ 
ing  the  refoimation  upon  his  fubjeCts  which  lie  actually 
accoinplifhed.  Tn  fpite  of  all  ddad  vantages,  however, 
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Ruffia.  be  applied  himfelf  to  the  military  art  and  to  civil  go- 
vernment.  He  had  alfo  a  very  lingular  natural  defedl, 
which,  had  it  not  been  conquered,  would  have  render¬ 
ed  him  for  ever  incapable  of  accomplifhing  what  he  af¬ 
terwards  did.  This  was  a  vehement  dread  of  water; 
which  is  thus  accounted  for.  When  he  was  about  five 
years  of  age,  his  mother  went  with  him  in  a  coach,  in 
the  fpriug-feafon  ;  and  palling  over  a  dam  where  there 
was  a  conliderable  water-fall,  whilfl  he  lay  afleep  in  her 
lap, Tie  was  fo  fuddenly  awaked  and  frightened  by  the 
milling  of  the  water,  that  it  brought  a  fever  upon  him ; 
and  after  his  recovery  he  retained  fuch  a  dread  of  that 
dement,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  fee  any  Handing  wa¬ 
ter,  much  lefs  to  hear  a  running  ftream.  This  averfion, 
however,  he  conquered  by  jumping  into  water;  and 
afterwards  became  very  fond  of  that  element. 

Being  afhamed  of  the  ignorance  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  he  learned  almqft  of  himfelf,  and 
without  a  mailer,  enough  of  the  High  and  Low  Dutch 
languages  to  fpeak  and  write  intelligibly  in  both.  He 
looked  upon  the  Germans  and  Hollanders  as  the  moft; 
civilized  nations  ;  becaufe  the  former  had  already  erect¬ 
ed  fome  of  thofe  arts  and  manufactures  in  Mofcovv, 
which  he  was  defirous  of  fpreading  throughout  his  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  the  latter  excelled  in  the  art  of  navigation, 
which  he  confidered  as  more  neceflary  than  any  other. 
During  the  adminiftration  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  he 
had  formed  a  defign  of  eflablifhing  a  maritime  power  in 
Ruffia  ;  which  he  aecomplilhed'by  the  means  which  we 
have  recorded  in  his  life. 

Having  reformed  his  army,  and  introduced  new  dif- 
cipline  among  them,  he  led  his  troops  againil  the  Turks; 
whom,  in  1696,  he  took  the  fortrefs  of  Azov, 
the  Turks,  and  had  the  fatisfaClion  to  fee  his  fleet  defeat  that  of 
the  enemy.  On  his  return  to  Mofcow  were  ftruck  the 
flril  medals  which  had  ever  appeared  in  Rullia.  The 
Jegend  was,  “  Peter  the  first,  the  augujl  emperor  of 
Htiflia.”  On  the  reverfe  was  Azov,  with  tliefe  words, 
Vitlonous  by  fire  and  water .  Notwithstanding  this  fuc- 
cefs,  however,  Peter  was  very  much  chagrined  at  ha¬ 
ving  lus  fhips  all  built  by  foreigners ;  having  befides  as 
^9  great  an  inclination  to  have  an  harbour  on  the  Baltic  as 
Sends  fome  011  the  Euxine  Sea.  Tliefe  conii derations  determined 
•younjr  no-  him  to  fend  fome  of  the  young  nubility  of  his  empire 
into  foreign  countries,  where  they  might  improve.  In 
1697  he  fent  60  young  Ruffians  into  Italy  ;  moil  of 
them  to  Venice,  and  the  reft  to  Leghorn,  in  order  to 
learn  the  method  of  conftruCling  their  galleys.  Forty 
more  were  fent  out  by  his  diredlion  for  Holland,  with 
an  intent  to  inftruCl  tliemfelves  in  the  art  of  building 
and  working  large  ffiips  :  others  were  appointed  for 
Germany,  to  ferve  in  the  land-forces,  and  to  learn 
the  military  difcipline  of  that  nation.  At  lail  lie  re- 
folved  to  travel  through  different  countries  in  perfon, 
that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  his 
And  make*  own  obfervation  and  experience.  Of  this  journey  we 
the  r  our,  of  have  given  a  fhort  account  elfe where  ;  and  fliall  here 
only  add,  that  in  executing  his  great  defign,  he  lived 
and  worked  like  a  common  carpenter.  He  laboured 
hard,  at  the  forges,  rope-yards,  and  at  the  feveral  mills 
for  the  fa  wing  of  timber,  manufa&uring  of  paper,  wire¬ 
drawing,  &c.  In  acquiring  the  art  of  a  carpenter,  he 
began  with  pui  chafing  a  boat,  to  which  he  made  a 
mail  himfelf,  and  by  degrees  he  executed  every'  part  of 
the  confirmation  of  a  fliip. 
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Befides  this,  Peter  frequently  went  from  Sweden  to  Ruflia# 
Amilerdam,  where  lie  attended  the  lectures  of  the  cele-  —-y**—* 
brated  Ruyfcli  on  anatomy.  He  alfo  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  burgom  after  Witfen  on  natural  philofophy. 

From  this  place  he  went  for  a  few  day's  to  Utrecht, 
in  order  to  pay  a  vifit  to  King  William  III.  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  on  his  return  fent  to  Archangel  a  60  gun 
fliip,  in  the  building  of  which  lie  had  aflifted  with  his 
own  liand$.  In  1698  he  went  over  to  England,  where  ’  » 

lie  employed  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done 
in  Plolland.  Here  he  perfe£tecl  himfelf  in  the  art  of 
Ihip-building ;  and  having  engaged  a  great  number  of  at 
artificers,  he  returned  with  them  to  Holland  ;  from  Is  obliged 
whence  he  fet  out  for  Vienna,  where  lie  paid  a  vifit  to  by  a  re^e^ 
the  emperor;  and  was  on  the  point  of  felting  out  for  Ve-  ^ 
nice  to  finifh  his  improvements,  when  he  was  informed  own  domi- 
of  a  rebellion  having  broken  out  in  his  dominions,  nions. 

This  was  occafioned  byr  the  fuperftition  and  obftinacy 
of  the  Ruffians,  who  having  an  almoft  invincible  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  old  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  had  refolved 
to  dethrone  the  Czar  on  account  of  his  innovations. 

But  Peter  arriving  unexpe6ledly  at  Mofcow,  quickly 
put  an  end  to  their  machinations,  and  took  a  moft  fe-  ^ 
vere  revenge  on  tliofe  who  had  been  guilty.  Having  His  war 
then  made  great  reformations  in  every  part  of  his  em-  with  Swe- 
pire,  in  1700  lie  entered  into  a  league  with  the  kings <ien' 
of  Denmark  and  Poland  againft  Charles  XII.  of  Swe¬ 
den.  The  particulars  of  this  famous  war  are  related 
under  the  article  Sweden.  Here  we  ftiall  only  obferve, 
that,  from  the  conchifion  of  this  war,  Sweden  ceafed 
not  only  to  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  Ruffia,  but  even  * 
loft  its  political  confequence  irf  a  great  meafure  altoge¬ 
ther. 

Peter  applied  himfelf  to  tbe  cultivation  of  commerce,  Hi 
arts,  and  fciences,  with  equal  affiduity  as  to  the  purfuits  ?!ls  ft*1™  °* 
of  war  ;  and  he  made  fucli  acquifitions  of  dominion  ^^Jlt°ve- 
even  in  Europe  itfelf,  that  he  may  be  faid,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  to  have  been  the  moft  powerful  prince  of 
his  age.  He  was  unfortunate  in  the  Czarovitz  his  eh 
dell  foil,  whom  he  contrived  to  get  rid  of  by  the 
forms  of  jullice  (fee  Peter  I.  note  b),  and  then  order¬ 
ed  his  wife  Catharine  to  be  crowned  with  the  fame  He  fettle* 
magnificent  ceremonies  as  if  fhe  had  been  a  Greek  em-  the  crown 
prefs,  and  to  be  recognifed  as  his  iucceftor ;  which  fhe  Q^thlrine6 
accordingly'  was,  and  mounted  the  Ruffian  throne  upon  J 
the  deceafe  of  her  hufband.  She  died,  after  a  glorious 
reign,  in  1727,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  II.  a  mi* 
nor,  fon  to  the  Czarovitz.  Many  domeftic  revolutions 
happened  in  Ruffia  during  the  fhort  reign  of  this  prince-; 
but  none  was  more  remarkable  than  the  difgrace  and 
exile  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  the  favourite  general  in  the 
two  late  reigns,  and  eileemed  the  richeft  fnbje£l  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Peter  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1730. 

Notwithftanding  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  his  wife,  the  Ruffian  fenate  and  nobility,  upon  the  Courlaud 
death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  fet  afide  the  order  of  called  to 
fucceffion  which  they  had  eftablifhed.  The  male  iflue  the  throng 
of  Peter  was  now  extinguifhed  ;  and  the  duke  of  Hol- 
ftein,  foil  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  was  by  the  deftination 
of  the  late  emprefs  intitjed  to  the  crown  :  but  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  for  political  reafons,  filled  their  throne  with  Anne 
duchefs  of  Courlaiid,  fec.o.nd  daughter  to  John,  Peter's 
el  deft  brother  though  her  elder  filler  the  duchefs. of 
Mecklenburgh  was  alive%  Her  reign  was  extremely 
profperous  ;  and  though  fhe  accepted  of  the  crown  uy- 
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U  flla  dtr  limitations  that  feme  thought  derogatory  to  her 

— v -  dignity,  yet  fhe  broke  them  all,  afferted  the  prerogative 

of  her  anceltors,  and  punifhed  the  afpiring  Dolgorncki 
family,  who  had  impofed  upon  her  limitations,  with  a 
view,  as  it  is  faid,  that  they  themfelves  might  govern. 
She  raifed  her  favourite  Biron  to  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
land  ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  feverc  ex¬ 
ecutions  on  his  account.  Upon  her  death  in  1 740, 
John,  the  fon  of  her  niece  the  princefs  of  Mecklen* 
burgh,  by  Antony  Ulric  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel, 
was,  by  her  will,  inti  tied  to  the  fucceffion  :  but  being, 
no  more  than  two  years  old,  Biron  was  appointed  to  be 
adminillrator  of  the  empire  during  his  nonage.  Tin's 
dedination  was  difagreeable  to  the  princefs  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  and  her  hufband,  and  unpopular  among  the  Ruf¬ 
fians.  Count  Munich  was  employed  by  the  princefs  of 
Mecklenburgh  to  arrefi  Biron  ;  who  was  tried,  and 
IS  condemned  to  die,  but  was  fent  in  exile  to  Siberia. 
Elizabeth  The  adminiflration  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklen- 
Peter1  h  ob  burgh  and  her  hufband  was,  upon  many  accounts,  but 
tains  the  particularly  that  of  her  German  connections,  difagree- 
cjuwn.  able  not  only  to  the  Ruffians,  but  to  other  powers  of 
Europe  ;  and  notwjthflanding  a  profperous  war  they 
carried  011  with  the  Swedes,  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
daughter  by  Catharine  to  Peter  the  Great,  formed 
fuch  a  party,  that  in  one  night’s  time  fhe  was  declared 
and  proclaimed  emprefs  of  the  Ruffins  ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cefs  of  Mecklenburgh,  her  hufband,  and  fon,  were  made 
67  prlfoners. 

Her  reign  Elizabeth’s  reign  may  be  faid  to  have, been  more  glo- 
uncommon.  nmiS  than  that  of  any  of  her  predeceflors,  her  father 
*  ®  r  *  excepted.  She  aholifhed  capital  punifhments,  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  a  mode¬ 
ration  till  her  time  unknown  in  Ruffia :  but  at  the 
fame  time  fhe  punifhed  the  counts  Munich  and  Ofler- 
man,  who  had  the  chief  management  of  affairs  during 
the  late,  adminiflration,  with  exile.  She  made  peace 
with  Sweden  ;  and  fettled  the  fucceffion  to  that,  crown, 
as  well  as  to  her  own  dominions,  upon  the  mod  equi¬ 
table  foundation.  Having  glorioufly  finifhed  a  war, 
which  had  been  flirted  up  agaiiifl  her  with  Sweden,  fhe 
replaced  the  natural  order  of  fucceffion  in  her  own  fa¬ 
mily,  by  declaring  the  duke  of  Holilein-Gottorp,  who 
was  defeended  from  her  elder  filler,  to  be  her  heir.  She 
gave  him  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Ruffia  ;  and  foon 
after  her  acceffion  to  the  throne,  fhe  called  him  to  her 
court  ;  where  he  renounced  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown 
of  Swede*,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him,  em¬ 
braced  the  Greek  religion,  and  married  a  princefs  of 
Anhalt-Zerbfl,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who  is  now  heir 
to  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Few  princes  have  had  a  more  uninterrupted  career  of 
glory  than  Elizabeth.  She  was  completely  victorious 
over  the  Swedes.  Her  alliance  was  courted  by  Great 
Britain  at  the  expence  of  a  large  fubfidy ;  but  many 
political,  and  fome  private  reafons,  it  is  laid,  determined 
her  to  take  part  with  the  houfe  of .  Auflria  agaiiifl  the 
king  of  Pruffia  in  1  756.  Her  arms  alone  gave  a  turn 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the.  war,  which  was  in  disfavour  of 
Pruffia,  notwithflanding  that  monarch’s  amazing  abili¬ 
ties  both  in  the  field  and  cabinet.  Her  conqueffs  were 
fuch  as  portended  the  entire  deftrinflion  of  the  Pruffian 
•jower,  which  was  perhaps  faved  only  by  her  critical 
dkath  on  January  5.  1762.. 

Elizabeth  wasfucceeded  by  Peter  III.  grand  prince 


of  Ruffia  and  duke  of  Holftein  ;  a  prince  whofe  con-  Ruffia, 
dutff  has  been  varioufly  reprefented.  He  mounted  the 
throne  poffeffed  of  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  hiSQjlara^er 
Pruffian  majefly’s  virtues  ;  to  whom  he  gave  peace,  and  of  her  fuc- 
whofe  principles  and  praftices  lie  feems  to  have  adopted  ctffor  Petef 
as  the  directories  of  his  future  reign.  He  might  have  liI* 
furmounted  the  effecls  even  of  tliofe  peculiarities,  un¬ 
popular  as  they  then  were  in  Ruffia  ;  but  it  is  faid, 
that  he  aimed  at  reformations  in  his  dominions,  1 
which  even  Peter  the  Great  durff  not  attempt ;  and 
that  he  even  ventured  to  cut  off  the  beards  of  bis  cler¬ 
gy.  He  was  certainly  a  weak  man,  who  had  no  opi¬ 
nions  of  his  own,  but  childifh/y  adopted  the  fentiments 
of  any  perfon  who  took  the  trouble  to  teach  him.  His 
chief  amufement  was  buffoonery  ;  and  he  would  jit' for 
hours  looking  with  pleafure  at  a  merry-andrew  Ting¬ 
ing  drunken  and  vulgar  fongs.  He  was  a  ftranger  to 
the  country,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  manners  ;  and 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  by  thofe  about  him, 
that  the  Ruffians  were  fools  and  beads  unworthy  of 
liis  attention,  except  to  make  them,  by  means  of  the 
Pruffian  difcipline,  good  fighting  machines.  Thefe 
fentiments  regulated  his  whole  conduft,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that  revolution  which  improprieties  of  a 
different,  kind  tended  to  haflen.  ,  ^ 

Becoming  attached  to  one  of  the  Vorontzoff  ladies,  Behaviour- 
filler  to  the  princefs  Dalhkoff,  he  difgulled  his  wife,0** the  en*» 
who  was  then,  a  lovely  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  0fPTrsa*Kl 
great  natural  talents  and  great  acquired  accompliih- 
ments ;  whilil  the  lady  whom  he  preferred  to  her  was 
but  one  degiee  above  an  idiot.  The  princefs  Dalhkoff, 
who  was  married  to  a  man  whofe  genius  was  not  fupe- 
rior  to  that  ot  the  emperor,  being  dame  d'honneur  1  - 
and  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  had  of  courfe  much  of  ’  A 
the  ernprefs’s  company.  Similarity  of  lituatior.s-  knit 
thefe  two  illuffrious  perfonages  in  the  clofeff  friendlhipu 
The  princefs  being  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  French 
vconomijles ,  could  make  her  conversation  both  ainufing 
and  inllru Clive,  She  retailed  all  her  ffatiftical  know^ 
ledge  ;  and  finding  the  emprefs  a  willing  hearer,  fhe 
fpoke  of  her  in  every  company  as  a  prodigy  of  know^ 
ledge,  judgment,  and  philanthropy.  Whilil  the  empe¬ 
ror,  by  his  buffoonery  and  attachment  to  foreign  man¬ 
ners,  was  daily  incurring  more  arid  more  the  odium  of 
his  fubjedts,  the  popularity  of  his  wife  was  rapidly  in* 
creafmg  ;  and  fome  perfons  about  the  court  expreffed 
their  regret,  that  fo  much  knowledge  of  government, 
fuch  love  of  humanity,  and  fuch. ardent  willies  for  the 
prosperity  of  Ruffia,  fhonld  only  furnifh  converfations 
with  Catharina  Romanovna*.  The  emprefs  and  her  *  The 
favourite  did  not  let  thefe  expreffions  pafs  unobfervedt  €efs 
they  continued  their  {Indies  in  concert ;  and  whilil  the1# 
former  was  employed  on  her  famous  code  of  laws  for  a 
great  empire,  the  latter  always  reported  progrefs,  till 
the  middling  circles  of  Mofcovv  and  St  Peterfburgh  be¬ 
gan  to  fpeak  familiarly  of  the  blcfftugs  which  they 
might  enjoy  if  thefe  fpecnlations  could  be  realized.  73 

Meanwhile  Peter  HI.  was  giving  frefh  caufe  of  dif- Peter’s  un¬ 
content.  He  had  recalled  from  Siberia  count  Munich, P°Pular 
who  was  indeed  a  fenfible,  brave,  and.  worthy  in  an  ; 
but  as  lie  was  fmarting  under  the  effects  of  Ruffian  def-JX  th«  * 
potifm,  and  had  grounds  of  refentment  agaiiifl  mod  of  military*, 
the  great  families,  he  did  not  much  dilcourage  the  em¬ 
peror’s  unpopular  condudl,  but  only  tried  to  moderate 
it  anff  give  it  a  fyftem.  Peter,  however,  was  impatient. 
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He  publicly  ridiculed  the  exercife  and  evolutions  of  the 
Ruffian  troops ;  and  haftily  adopting  the  Pruffian  dif- 
cipline,  without  digefting  and  fitting  it  for  the  confti- 
tution  of  his  own  forces,  he  completely  ruined  himfelf 
by  difgufting  the  army. 

What  he  loft  was  foon  and  eafily  gained  by  the  emif- 
faries  of  Catharine.  Four  regiments  of  guards,  amount¬ 
ing  to  8000  men,  were  inftantly  brought  over  by  the 
three  brothers  OrlofF,  who  had  contrived  to-ingratiate 
themfelves  with  their  officers.  The  people  at  large  were 
in  a  Hate  of  indifference,  out  of  which  they  were  roufed 
by  the  following  means.  A  little  manufeript  was  hand¬ 
ed  about,  containing  principles  of  legiflation  for  Ruflia, 
founded  on  natural  rights,  and  on  the  claims  of  the 
different  claffes  of  people  which  had  intenfibly v  been 
-formed,  and  become  fo  familiar  as  to  appear  natural. 
Jn  that  performance  was  propofed  a  convention  of  de¬ 
puties  from  all  the  claffes,  and  from  every  part  of  the 
empire,  to  converfe,  but  without  authority,  on  the  fub- 
je£ts  of  which  it  treated,  and  to  inform  the  fenate  of 
the  refnlt  of  their  deliberations.  Tt  paffed  for  the  work 
of  her  majefty,  and  was  much  admired. 

While  Catharine  was  thus  high  in  the  public  efteein 
and  affe&ion,  the  emperor  took  the  alarm  at  her  popu¬ 
larity,  and  in  a  few  days  came  to  the  rdolution  of  con¬ 
fining  her  for  life,'  and  then  of  marrying  his  favourite. 
The  Servants  of  that  favourite  betrayed  her  to  her  filler, 
who  imparted  the  intelligence  to  the  emprefs.  Catha¬ 
rine  faw  her  danger,  and  inftantly  formed  her  resolution. 
She  muff  either  tamely  fubmit  to  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment,  and  perhaps  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  or 
contrive  to  hurl  her  lmfband  from  his  throne.  No  other 
alternative  was  left  her ;  and  the  corifequeiice  was  what 
undoubtedly  was  expeded.  The  proper  fteps  were  ta¬ 
ken  ;  folly  fell  before  abilities  and  addrefs,  and  in  three 
days  the  revolution  was  accomplifhed. 

When  the  emperor  faw  that  all  was  loft,  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  enter  Cronftadt  from  Oranienbaum,  a  town  on 
the  gulph  of  Finland,  39  verfts,  or  near  26  miles  from 
Peterfburgh.  The  feritinels  at  the  harbour  presented 
their  mufkets  at  the  barge  ;  and  though  they  were  not 
loaded,  and  the  men  had-, no  cartridges,  he  drew  back. 
The  Englifh  failors  called  from  fhip  to  fhip  for  fome 
cerfon  to  head  them,  declaring  that  they  would  take 
him  in  and  defend  him  ;  but  he  precipitately  withdrew. 
Munich  received  him  again  at  Oranienbaum,  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  mount  his  horfc  and  head  his  guards, 
fwearing  to  live  and  die  with  him.  He  faid,  “  No:  I 
fee  it  cannot  be  done  without  fhedding  much  of  the 
blood  of  my  brave  Holfteinians.  I  am  not  worthy  of 
the  facrifice.,,  The  revolution  was  fettled,  and  Catha¬ 
rine  declared  autocratrlx .  The  crown  was  faid  to  be 
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preffed  upon  her,  and  her  fon  was  proclaimed  her  heir,  Ruflia 

and  as  fuch  great  duke  of  all  the  Ruffias.  - - - - 

She  behaved  with  magnanimity  and  moderation  ;  re-  ^Ier 
tained  Munich  ;  even  pardoned  countefs  Vorontzoff  the  nammous 
emperor's  favourite  ;  and  afterwards,  on  her  marriage  an.l  mods- 
with  Mr  Paulotlky,  made  a  handforne  fettlement  onrats  ^eha. 
them.  She  allowed  the  expectations  of  golden  days  and  vunir* 
a  philofophicai  government  to  become  the  Subject  of 
fafhionable  conversation  ;  and  the  princefs  Dufhkoff(c) 
was  completely  happy.  The  convention  of  deputies 
was  even  refolved  on ;  and  as  they  were  not  to  be 
<eleded  by  the  people,  except  here  and  there  for  the 
{how,  Prince  Galitzin  and  Count  Panin,  whom  ffie  had 
completely  gained  over,  and  who  had  the  greatelt  abili¬ 
ties  of  any  Ruffians  about  court,  were  at  immenfe  pains  ^ 
in  appointing  a  proper  fet.  In  the  mean  time,  a  great  She  ’nil- 
number  of  ffiowy  patriotic  projects  were  begun.  Atntes 
grave  Englifh  clergyman  was  invited  over  to  fuperin-^ch  ,OL'a’ 
tend  the  inftitution  of  fchools  for  civil  and  moral  edu¬ 
cation;  and  the  emprefs  was  mo  ft  liberal  in  her  appoint¬ 
ments.  This  inflitutio.n  failed,  however,  to  produce 
the  effects  expected  from  it.  The  clergyman  appoint¬ 
ed,  though  a  moil  excellent  character  and  real  philan¬ 
thropic.,  had  views  too  contraded  for  the  fphere  in 
which  he  was  placed  ;  and  Mr  Betfkoy,  the  Ruffian 
Mecxnas,  to  whom  the  emprefs  referred  him  for  inftruc- 
tions,  preferred  declamation,  and  ft  age- playing,  and  bal¬ 
lets,  to  all  other  accompli  foments.  75 

In  the  mean  time,  elegance  of  all  kinds  was  introdu-  And  fends, 
ced  before  the  people  were  taught  the  principles  of ctie  ,10^s 
morals.  T-ie  nobles  were  fent  a  travelling  ;  and  as  the*  trave  * 
Ruffians  more  eafily  acquire  foreign  languages  than  the 
people  of  moft  other  nations,  have  great  vivacity  with¬ 
out  flippancy,  and  in  general  underftand  play,  thefe  tra¬ 
vellers  were  everywhere  well  received,  efpecially  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  reafons  of  ftate  contributed  not  a  little  to 
procure  to  them  that  attention  with  which  they  were 
treated.  They  were  ravifhed  with  the  manners  of  fo¬ 
reign  courts,  and  imported  fafhions  and  fineries  without 
bounds.  The  fovereign  turned  ail  this  to  her  own  ac¬ 
count,  by  encouraging  adiffipation  which  rendered  court 
favours  neceffary,  and  made  the  people  about  her  forget 
their  Utopian  dreams.  ^ 

The  convention  of  deputies  at  laft  affembled  in  the  Conven- 
capital.  The  emprefs’s  book  of  inftrudions(p)  came  :i' n.  de- 
forth;  and  by  fome  great  things  were  doubtlefs  exped-  j^1^8 ^ 
ed.  The  moft  conlequcntial  of  the  deputies  were  pri-  theiv« 
vately  inftruded  to  be  very  cautious,  and  informed  that  fue. 
carriages  and  guards  were  ready  for  Siberia.  There 
was  a  grand  proceffion  at  their  prefentation.  Each  had 
the  honour  of  kiffing  her  ma,efty  's  hand  and  receiving 
a  gold  medal.  They  met  in  form  to  reeognife  one  an¬ 
other. 


(c)  This  lady,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution,  certainly  aded  either  from  the  moft  difinterefted  pa- 
triotifm  or  the  moft  generous  friendfh ip.  She  might  have  taken  part  with  the  emperor,  and  di reded  the 
counfels  of  the  empire  ;  for  her  filler,  on  whom  he  doated,  acknowledged  her  fupenority,  and  wanted  nothing 
but  pleafure.  -Between  them  they  could  eafily  have  governed  iuch  a  man  as  Peter  III.  but  Catharine  Roma¬ 
novna  was  a  theoretical  enthufiaft,  who  loved  the  emprefs  becaufe  fhe  thought  her  a  philofopher  and  philanthro¬ 
pic  j  and  perhaps  fhe  might  entertain  hopes  of  directing  the  conduit  of  Catharine  II.  as  fhe  had  formerly  affifted 
her  in  her  patriotic  ftudies. 

(d)  It  is  intitled,  InJlruStons  for  the  Deputies  to  confult  about  a  Nt<w  Code  of  Laws,  Sec,  and  is  a  very  refped’ 

able  work,  which  does  honour  to  the  emprefs,  by  wham  it  was  undoubtedly  compofed.  * 
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ether,  then  parted,  and  have  never  rhet  fince. 
thing  melted  away  without  notice  ;  and  the  Princefs 
Dafhkoff  was  handfomely  given  to  underhand,  that  her 
counfels  were  no  longer  necefTary,  and  that  Ihe  could 
not  do  better  than  take  the  amufements  of  the  tour  ot 
Europe.  She  was  liberally  fupplied,  and  has  ever  fince 
been  treated  with  great  kindnefs,  but  kept  amufed  with 
7g  fomething  very  different  from  legiflation. 

Patriotic  In  the  mean  time,  many  patriotic  things  were  really 
endeavour®  gorie#  Taxes  were  frequently  remitted  where  they  were 
°refr  Cm*  burthenfome.  Every  perfon  was  declared  free  who  had 
ferved  government  without  pay  for  two  years.  No 
man  was  allowed  to  fend  boors  from  his  cultivated 
eftatCs  to  his  mines  in  Siberia,  nor  to  any  diftant 
eflates,  blit  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture.  Many  co¬ 
lonies  of  German  peafants  were  in  various  places  fet¬ 
tled  on  the  crown- lands,  to  teach  the  natives  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  dairy  ;  a  branch  of  rural  economy  of 
which  the  Ruffians  were  till  that  period  fo  completely 
ignorant,  that  there  is  not  in  their  language  an  ap¬ 
propriated  word  for  butter ,  or  cheefe>  or  even  tor 
cream* 

The  Ruffians  hoped  to  be  like  wife  inftru&ed  in  agri¬ 
culture  ;  but  the  colonifts  were  poor  and  ignorant  ;  and 
this  part  of  the  projefl  came  to  nothing,  like  the  great 
national  fchools.  Other  improvements  however  took 
place  in  favour  of  commerce  ;  for  all  barriers  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  goods  fuffered  to  pafs  through  the  empire 
duty-free.  The  emprefs  with  great  liberality  encoura¬ 
ged  the  introduction  of  arts  and  manufactures.  An 
academy  was  inftituted  of  fculptnre,  painting,  and  ar¬ 
chitecture,  &c.  a  magnificent  and  elegant  building  was 
eroded  for  it,  and  many  eleves  fupported  in  it  at  the 
expence  of  the  crowm.  Several  very  promiiing  youths 
have  been  educated  in  that  academy  ;  but  as  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  are  cliildi fhly  fond  of  finery,  and  cannot  be  per- 
fuaded  that  any  thing  fine  was  ever  done  by  their  own 
countrymen,  the  ftudents  are  all,  on  leaving  the  aca- 
demy,  fuffered  to  ftarvat 

The  emprefs,  who  has  a  very  juft  tafte  in  architec¬ 
ture,  has  herfelf  defigned  fever al  buildings  equally  ufe- 
ful  and  ornamental  to  her  capital  (fee  Neva  and  Pe- 
tersburgh)  ;  and  while  (he  has  thus  diligently  culti- 
^  vated  the  arts  of  peace,  fhe  has  not  negleded  thofe  of 
And  fuccef  ^Tar.  She  put  her  fleets  on  the  molt  refpectable  foot- 
in  war.  ing,  and  procured  a  number  of  Britifti  officers  to  in- 
ftruCf  her  feamen  in  the  fcience  of  naval  tactics.  By 
land,  her  fucceffes  againft  the  Turks,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Poles  (fee  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Poland), 
compel  us  to  believe,  that  her  troops  are  better  difei- 
pliued,  and  her  generals  more  fkilful,  than  any  whom 
the  greateft  of  her  predeceflbrs  could  bring  into  the 
field  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay,  that  the 
empire  of  Rulfia,  though  the  people  are  but  juft  emer¬ 
ging  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  is  at  this  day  the  moil 
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The  marftiy,  and  but  little  fit  for  cultivation,  arid  has  a  fal¬ 
lible  declivity  towards  the  White  and  the  Frozen  Seas. 
The  other  part  of  this  vaft  plain  includes  the  whole  ex- 
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Rufiia  is  divided  into  two  great  parts  by  a  range  of 
mountains  called  Ourafy  or  the  Belt ,  which,  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  it,  form  one  continual  uninterrupted 
barrier,  dividing  Siberia  from  the  remaining  Rufiia. — 
That  part  of  Rufiia  which  lies  on  this  fide  of  the  Ou- 
ral  mountains  prefents  a  very  extenfive  plain  verging 
weftward  by  an  eafy  defeent.  The  vaft  extent  of  this 
plain  has  a  great  variety  of  different  climates,  foils,  and 
products.  The  northern  part  of  it  is  very  woody, 


Gar- 


tent  along  the  river  Volga  as  far  as  the  deferts,  extend¬ 
ing  by  the  Cafpian  and  the  Azov  Seas,  and  conftitutes 
the  fineft  part  of  Rufiia,  which  in  general  is  very  rich 
and  fruitful,  having  more  arable  and  meadow  land  tha& 
wood,  marfhes,  or  barren  deferts. 

The  part  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ourai  moun¬ 
tains,  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia,  is  a  flat  trafh  of 
land  of  confiderable  extent,  declining  imperceptibly  to¬ 
wards  the  Glacial  Sea,  and  equally  by  imperceptible 
degrees  rifing  towards  the  fouth,  where  at  laft  it  forms 
a  great  range  of  mountains,  conftituting  the  borders  of 

Rufiia  on  the  fide  of  China.  Between  the  rivers  It tifh» _ 

Obe,  and  the  Altay  mountains,  there  is  a  very  exten- 
iive  plain,  known  by  the  name  of  Barabin/kaya  Stepey 
viz.  the  deferts  of  Baraba,  the  northern  part  of  which 
is  excellent  for  agriculture  ;  but  the  fouthern  part,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  defert  full  of  funds  and  marlhes,  and 
very  unfit  for  cultivation.  Between  the  rivers  Obe  and 
Eniffey  there  is  more  woodland  than  open  ground ;  and 
the  other  fide  of  the  Eniffey  is  entirely  covered  with 
impervious  woods,  as  far  as  the  lake  Baical  ;  but  th^ 
foil  is  fruitful  everywhere  ;  and  wherever  the  trouble 
has  been  taken  of  clearing  it  of  the  wood,  and  of  drain¬ 
ing  it  from  unneceffary  water,  it  proves  to  be  very  rich, 
and  fit  for  cultivation  ;  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Baical  is  furrouuded  by  ridges  of  high  ftony  mountains. 

Proceeding  on  farther  towards  the  eaft,  the  climate  of 
Siberia  becomes  by  degrees  more  and  more  fevere,  the 
fummer  grows  fhorter,  the  winter  longer,  and  the  frofts 
prove  more  intenfe. 

With  refpe&  to  the  variety  of  climates,  a3  w£ll  as  Variety  or 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  Rufiia  naturally  may  be  dhcli:natcs; 
vided  -into  three  regions  or  divilions,  viz.  into  the  north¬ 
ern,  middle,  and  fouthern  divilions. 

Thefe  were  about  20  years  ago  fubdivided  into  dif¬ 
ferent  governments,  for  the  better  adininiftration  of  ju- 
ftice. 

The  northern  divifion,  beginning  from  the  57th  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude,  extends  to  the  end  of  the  Ruffian  do¬ 
minions  on  the  north,  and  includes  the  governments  of  St 
Peterfburgh,  Riga,  Revel,  Vyborg,  Pfcov,  Novogorod* 

Tver,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Vologda,  Yarofiavl,  Koftro- 
ma,  Viatka,  Perme,  and  Tobolfk.  The  middle  divi- 
lion  is  reckoned  from  the  57th  to  the  50th  degree  of  * 
latitude,  and  includes  the  governments  of  Mofcow* 

Smolenfk,  Polotfk,  Moghilev,  Tcheruigov,  Novogorod- 
S:everfltoy,  Kharkov,  Voronez,  Kourfk,  Orel,  Kaloii- 
ga,  Toola,  Riazane,  Vladimir,  Niziiei-Novogorod, 

Tambov,  Saratov,  Penza,  Sinbiifk,  Kazane,  Oufa,  , 
Kolhivane,  and  Irkoutfk.  'fhe  fouthern  divifion  begins 
at  the  ^cth  degree  of  latitude,  and  extends  to  the  end 
of  Rufiia  on  the  fouth,  including  the  governments  of 
Kiev,  Ekatherinoflav,  Caucafus,  and  the  province  of 
Taurida.  To  this  may  be  added  the  habitations  of 
the  Coffacksof  the  Don. 

The  northern  divifion,  though  deficient  in  grain,  Produtfa 
fruit,  and  garden  vegetables,  has  the  preference  before  lhe  nn.r* 
the  other  two  in  the  abundance  of  animals,  rare  and  * 

valuable  for  their  Ikins  ;  in  fifties  of  particular  forts, fou* hern di- 
very  ufeful  for  different  purpofes  of  life  ;  in  cattle,  and  vifions, 
metals  of  inferior  kinds,  &c.  The  middle  divifion  of 
Rufiia  abounds  in  different  kinds  of  grain,  hemp,  flax, 

cattle,  „ 
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The  principal  goads  exported  into  Afm  are  partly-  Rulin'.* 

tlie  products  of  Raffia,  and  partly  imported  from  other  - 

European  kingdoms,  and  conlifl  of  peltry  and  hides.  AncjS^pld 
The  other  goods  are  woollen  cloths,  bays,  borax,  bot-  r  I 

ties,  printed  linens,  iron,  and  different  kinds  of  iron¬ 
ware,  calamancos,  kerfeys,  glue,  ilinglals,  cochineal,  in¬ 
digo,  laura,  tinfel,  gold  and  filvCr  lace,  foap  ;  all  kinds 
of  arms,  as  piflols,  guns,  fabres  ;  different  kinds  of  li¬ 
nens,  printed  and  glazed,  ftriped  linen,  ticking,  pallock, 
crafli,  &c.  From  the  Aliatic  kingdoms  they  import 
different  filk  goods,  raw  filk,  cotton,  filk-wove  fluffs, 
gold  and  filver  in  bars  and  in  coin,  cattle,  horfes,  See .  87 

The  mountains  within  Ruffia,  as  well  as  thofe  on  its  Mountains, 
frontiers,  abound  with  minerals  of  various  kinds*  Gold,  &c* 
filver,  quiekfilver,  copper,  lead,  iron-ore,  very  powerful 
loadilones,  mountnin  cryllal,  amCthyfl,  topazes  of  diffe¬ 
rent  forts,  agates,  cornelian,  beryl,  chalcedony,  onyx, 
porphyry,  antimony,  pyrites,  atpiamafines,  chryfolites, 
ophites,  and  lapis  lazuli,  are  found  in  them,  befide-s 
marble,  granite,  trappe,  maria  or  Mufcovy  glafs,  of 
remarkable  fize  and  clearnefs,  bafaltes,  and  coal,  See.  ; 
and  in  every  part  of  Siberia,  but  particularly  in  the 
plains  of  it,  are  found  bones  of  animals  uncommonly 
large,  mammoth’s  teeth  (fee  Mammoth),  and  other 
foffils.  8g 

In  the  Ruffian  empire  are  many  lakes  of  very  large  Lakes.  J 
extent.  1.  The  Ladoga,  anciently  called  Neva*  is  the 
laigeft  lake  in  Europe,  extending  in  length  175  and 
in  breadth  105  verfls  ;  or  it  is  1 16  Engliih  miles  long 
and  near  70  broad.  It  lies  between  the  governments  of  St 
Peterfburgh,  Olonetz,  and  Vyborg  ;  and  communicates 
with  the  Baltic  fea  by  the  river  Neva,  with  the  Onega 
lake  by  the  river  Svir,  and  with  the  Ilmen  lake  by  the 
liver  Volkov.  Several  confiderable  rivers  fall  into  it. 
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cattle,  fifh,  bees,  timber  proper  for  every  ufe,  different 
kinds  of  wild  hearts,  metals,  both  of  fuperior  as  well  aa 
of  inferior  kind,  different  precious  ftohes,  $e c.  This 
divifion  is  likewife  inoft  convenient  for  the  habitation  of 
mankind,  on  account  of  the  temperature  and  pleafant- 
nefs  of  the  air.  The  fouth  divifiou  has  not  that  abun¬ 
dance  of  grain,  but  has  the  preference  in  different  deli¬ 
cate  kinds  of  fruit,  quantity  of  filh,  cattle,  and  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  amongrt  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies  different 
From  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  middle  divifion.  It 
exceeds  greatly  both  the  other  divilions  in  plants  and 
roots  fit  for  dying  and  for  medical  pnrpofes,  as  well  as 
for  the  table  ;  neither  is  it  deprived  of  precious  flones, 
as  well  as  difd_rent  metals. 

*  The  products  of  thofe  three  divifions  conrtitute  the 
permanent  and  inexiiauflible  riches  of  Ruffia  ;  for,  be¬ 
sides  what  is  neceffary  for  home  confumption,  there  i3 
a  gieat  quantity  of  thofe  products  exported  yearly  into 
foreign  countries  to  the  amount  of  ieveral  millions  of 
rubles.  Thefe  productions  are  brought  from  different 
places  to  fairs,  eftablifhed  in  different  parts  of  Ruffia, 
where  the  merchants  buy  them  up,  and  forward  them 
to  different  ports,  and  other  trading  towns,  for  expor¬ 
tation  into  foreign  kingdoms.  Thefe  fairs  are  likewife 
the  places  where  a  confiderable  quantity  of  goods  im¬ 
ported  from  foreign  kingdoms  is  difpofed  of.  The 
principal  yarmankas,  that  is,  fairs,  are  the  yarmauka 
Makarievfkaya,  Korennaya,  and  Irbitfkaya. 

The  external  commerce  of  Ruffia  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  two  different  branches  ;  1  ft,  The  commerce  with 
the  European  nations,  which  is  carried  on  by  buying 
and  felling  goods  either  for  ready  money  or  upon  cre¬ 
dit.  2d,  The  commerce  with  the  Aliatic  nations, 
which  is  conduCled  by  barter  or  exchange  of  goods. 

The  principal  ports  belonging  to  the  firll  part  of  as  the  Palha,  Sias,  Oyat,  and  others.  The  Ladoga  ca- 
Ruffia  are,  on  the  Baltic  fea,  St  Peterfburgh,  Riga,  Vy-  nal  is  made  near  this  lake.  2.  The  Onega  lake  is  iitu- 
borg,  Revel,  Narva,  Frederickfham,  and  the  Baltic  ated  in  the  government  of  Olonetz.  It  it  above  200 
port  ;  Archangel  on  the  White  fea,  and  Kola  on  the  verils  long,  and  the  greatefl  width  of  it  does  not  exceed 
Northern  Ocean  ;  Taganrog  on  the  fea  of  Azov  ;  Kher-  80  verfls.  3.  The  Tchude  Joke,  or  Peipus,  lies  be- 
fon,  Sevaflopole,  Balaklava,  Soudak,  Theodofia,  Kerche,  tween  the  governments  of  St  Peterfburgh,  Pfcov,  Revel, 
and  Phanagoria  on  the  Black  fea,  befides  others  of  and  Riga.  It  is  near  8o  verils  long  and  6c  broad, 
fmaller  note.  In  thefe  ports  commerce  is  carried  on,  It  joins  to  the  lake  of  Pfcov  by  a  large  neck  of  water, 
as  well  as  in  feveral  trading  towns  fituated  on  the  fr©n-  Ihe  length  of  this  lake  is  50  and  the  width  about  40 
tiers  of  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Turkey.  verfls.  The  river  Velikaya  flows  into  it.  The  river 

The  produ&s  of  Ruffia  exported  into  the  different  Narova  comes  out  of  the  lake  Peipus,  which  by  the  ri- 
European  kingdoms  confift  chiefly  in  hemp,  flax,  dff-  ver  Embakha  communicates  with  the  lake  Wirtz-Erve, 
ferent  kinds  of  grain,  tallow,  hides,  fail-cloth,  iron,  tim-  and  from  this  latter  flows  the  river  Fellin,  and  runs  into 
Ber,  linfeed,  butter,  hemp-oil,  train-oil,  wax,  potafhes,  the  hay  of  Riga.  4.  I  he  Ilmen  lake,  anciently  called 
tar,  tobacco,  brfllles,  linens,  peltry,  and  other  goods,  Moi/l,  lies  in  the  government  of  Novogorod.  It* 
the  greatefl  part  of  which  is  exported  chiefly  by  way  length  is  40  and  width  30  verils.  1  he  rivers  Mila, 
of  St  Peterfburgh,  Riga,  and  Archangel  5  and  in  return  Lovate,  Shelone,  and  others,  fall  into  it ;  and  only  one 
from  the  European  kingdoms  they  receive  woollen  river,  Volkov,  runs  out  of  it,  by  which  it  is  joined  with 
cloths,  different  kinds  of  goods  made  of  worfled,  filk,  the  Ladoga  lake.  5.  The  Bielo-Ozero,  that  is,  the 
cotton,  and  thread  ;  wines  and  beer,  white  and  moill  A\  hite  Lake,  lies  in  the  government  of  Novogorod.  It 
fngars,  lilks,  cotton  unwrought,  and  yarn  ;  French  extends  50  verils  in  length,  and  about  30  in  width, 
brandy,  liquors,  airack,  Ihrnb,  different  iron  tools,  and  There  are  many  f mall  rivers  which  run  into  it  ;  but  on- 
to y s  ; "  gold  and  filver  in  bais,  in  foreign  money,  and  in  ly  one  river,  Shekfna,  comes  out  of  it,  and  falls  into  the 
other  tilings  ;  brilliants,  pearls,  gahmterie  goods,  coffee,  r;ver  Volga.  6.  The  Altin,  or  Altay  lake,  othervvile 
colours  |  peltry,  viz.  beaver  and  otter  fkins  ;  herrings,  called  the  Tel^Jl  Lake ,  is  fituated  in  the  government  of 
llock-fifh,  fait,  tobacco,  different  trees,  oil,  horfes,  chi-  Kolhivane.  It  extends  111  length  126  and  in  width 
na  and  earthen  ware,  Sec .  The  greatefl  part  of  thefe  about  84  verfls.  The  river  Biya  comes  out  of  it,  which 
goods  is  imported  through  the  ports  of  St  Peterfburgh  being  joined  to  the  river  Katounya,  conftitute  the  river 
and  Riga,  but  a  confiderable  quantity  is  likewife  Obe.  7.  The  Baical  Lake,  otherwife  called  the  Bat- 
admitted  by  land  through  different  frontier  cuilom-  cal  Sea ,  and  the  Holy  Sea ,  lies  in  the  government  of  Irk- 
ironies  °  out  Ik.  Its  extent  in  length  is  600,  and  in  width  from 
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,6  t0  r0  verfts,  and  in  the  wide (l  places  as  far  as  70  which  overfhadow  the  banks  of  the  river  Lena  on  the 
verfts.  8.  The  Tchani  Lake  lies  in  the  deferts  of  Ba-  right  hand,  and  extends  its  courfe  800  verfts.  The  two 

lait  take  their  fonrces  in  the  mountains  which  extend  on 


Ruffo. 


raba,  between  the  rivers  Obe  and  lrtifh. 
a  great  many  (mailer  lakes,  occupies  a 


It  joins  with 
vaft  traCl  of 

land,  and  abounds  very  much  in  fifh.  9.  Between  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  White  Sea  there  are  feveral 
lakes  which  extend  from  50  to  70  verfts  in  length  ;  and 
befides  thefe  there  are  many  other  fait  lakes  in  different 
parts  of  Ruffia,  fuch  as  the  Ozero,  that  is,  the  lake  Ll- 
tonfkoye,  Bogdo,  Inderfkoye,  Ebele,  Koryak  ovfkoye, 
Yamifhevfkoye,  BoroVye,  and  others  ;  and  the  fait  which 
is  got  from  them  ferves  for  the  ufe  of  the  greateft  part 
of" the  empire.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Cafpian, 
which,  though  called  a  fea,  is  more  properly  a  lake,  as 
it  has  no  communication  with  the  ocean  either  vifibte 
or  fubterraneous.  See  CASPiAN-Sedy  and  Pneumatics* 
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Ruffia  boafts  likewife  of  a  confiderable  number  of  large 
and  famous  rivers.  Of  the  Dvina  or  Dwina,  the  Ne¬ 
va,  Dnieper  or  Nieper,  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Trtis, 
the  Onega,  the  Oby,^  and  the  Lena,  the  reader  of  this 
work  will  find  fome  account  Under  their  refpe&ive 
names  ;  but  in  this  vaft  empire  there  are  many  other  ri¬ 
vers  worthy  of  notice,  tho*  not  perhaps  of  fnch  minute 
deferiptiom  Among  thefe  the  Bougy  or,  as  jt  is  Some¬ 
times  written,  Bogy  rifes  in  Poland  $  then  directing  its 
courfe  to  the  fouth-eaft,  it  divides  the  government  of 
Ecatherinoflav  from  the  deferts  of  Otchakov,  now 
belonging  to  Ruffia,  and  falls  into  the  Liman,  which 
communicates  with  the  Black  fea. 

The  Kuban e  confifts  of  many  Springs  or  rivulets 
running  out  of  the  Caucalian  mountains,  and  divides  it- 
felf  into  two  branches,  the  onetof  which  falls  into  the 
Azov  Sea,  and  the  other  into  the  Black  fea.  This  ri¬ 
ver,  from  its  Source  to  the  end  of  it,  conftitutes  the* 
frontier  of  Ruffia. 

The  Oural,  formerly  Yaik,  takes  its  rife  in  the.Ou- 
ral  mountains,  in  the  government  of  Oufa,  which  it  di¬ 
vides  from  that  of  Caucafus,  and  extends  its  courfe  about 
3000  verfts.  It  receives  many  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Or,  Sakmara,  Yleck*  and  Terkool— 
The  Kouma  rifes  in  the  Caucafian  mountains,  and  runs 
through  the  plains  between  Terek  and  Volga,  and  at 
laft  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fands,  before  it  comes  to  the  Caf¬ 
pian  fea.  The  Terek  originates  in  the  Caucafian 
mountains,  runs  between  them,  and  then  coming  out, 
extends  its  courfe  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  receives  fe¬ 
veral  rivers,  as  the  Malka,  Soonja,  Bakfan,  and  Ack- 
fay. 

The  Bolfhaya  Petchora,  that  is,  the  great  Petchora, 
rifes  In  the  Oural  mountains,  in  the  government  of  Vo- ^ 
logda,  runs  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of  the  government' 
of  Archangel,  and  falls  ihto  the  Icy  fea.  It  receives 
in  its  courfe  feveral  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
the  Outcha  and  the  Lima.  The  Eniffey  is  formed  by 
the  jnn&ion  of  two  rivers,  the  Oulookema  and  the 
Baykema,  which  rife  in  the  Altay  mountains  in  Mun- 
galia.  It  runs  through  the  whole  extent  of  Siberia, 
and  falls  into  the  Icy  Sea.  The  extent  of  the  Eniffey  is 
about  2500  verfts.  It  receives  in  its  courfe  feveral  ri¬ 
vers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Abakan,  Elogooy, 
Podkamennaya  Tungaufka,  Niznyava  Tungoufka,  and 
Tourookhan.  The  Yana,  the  Indighirka^and  the  ^vol- 
bima,  are  likewife  no  inconfiderable  rivers  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkoutfk.  The  firft  rifes  in  the  mountains 
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the  coafts  of  the  Eaftern  fea.  The  length  of  the  In* 
dighirka  is  1200  and  that  of  Kolhima  1500  verfts.— 

The  laft,  near  its  mouth,  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
and  receives  the  rivers  Omolon  and  Onooy.  The  Anadir 
is  the  eafternmoft  of  all  the  rivers  in  Siberia.  It  rifes  out 
of  the  lake  Ioanko,  in  thediftriCt  of  Okhotfk,  and  runs 
through  the  eaftern  part  of  it,  and  then  falls  into  the 
Eaftern  ocean.  The  Amour  is  formed  by  the  jun&ion 
of  two  confiderable  rivers,  the  Shilka  and  Argoonya, 
which  are  joined  juft  by  the  frontiers  of  China  .It 
runs  through  the  Chincfe  dominions,  and  at  laft  falls  in¬ 
to  the  Eaftern  ocean.  The  Kamtfchatka  runs  through 
the  peninfula  of  the  fame  name,  extending  its  courfe 
from  the  Verkhney  to  Nizney  Oftrog,  that  is,  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  fort,  and  falls  into  the  Eaftern 
ocean.  The  Penjina  rifes  in  the  Yablonnoy  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Penjinfkaya  Gooba,  that  is, 
tl\e  gulf  or  the  fea  of  Penjina.  90 

Tn  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  firetching  from  the  State  of 
temperate  fo  far  into  the  frigid  zone,  the  climate  th^wea* 
muft  vary  confiderably  in  different  places.  In  thetner* 
fouthern  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  the  longeft  day 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half ;  whereas  in 
the  moft  northern,  the  fun  in  fummeris  feen  two  months 
above  the  horizon.  The  country  in  general,  though 
lying  under  different  climates,  is  exceflively  cold  in  the 
winter.  Towards  the  north,  the  country  is  covered 
near  three  quarters  of  the  year  with  fnow  and  ice  ;  and 
by  the  feverity  of  the  cold  many  unfortunate  perfons  are 
maimed,  or  perifh.  This  fort  of  weather  commonly 
fets  in  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  continues 
till  the  month  of  May ;  in  which  interval  the  rivers  are 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  Water  thrown 
up  into  the  air  will  fall  down  in  icicles  ;  birds  are  fro¬ 
zen  in  their  flight,  and  travellers  in  their  fledges.  In 
fome  provinces  the  heats  of  fummer  are  as  fcorching  as 
the  winter  colds  are  rigorous. 

The  foil  of  Mufcovy  varies  flill  more  than  the  cli-  Soil, 
mate,  according  to  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  In  the  warmer  provinces,  the 
procefs  of  vegetation  is  fo  rapid,  that  corn  is  commonly 
reaped  in  two  months  after  it  begins  to  appear  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  Hence  the  great  variety  of 
mufhrooms  produced  fpontaneoufiy  in  Rufiia,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  comfortable  relief  to  the  poor, 
while  they  appear  as  delicacies  at  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

Above  1 000  waggon-loads  of  them  ufed  to  be  fold  an¬ 
nually  in  Mofcow.  Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the  fear- 
city  of  provifions  that  fuch  a  number  of  falls  are  infti- 
tuted  in  the  Muscovite  religion.  92 

Befides  the  productions  already  mentioned  as  peculiar  And  vc£c* 
to  each  of  the  three  great  natural  divifions  of  the  em-^^0' 
pire,  Mufcovy  yields  rhubarb,  flax,  hemp,  pafture  for 
cattle,  wax,  and  honey.  Among  other  vegetables,  we 
find  in  Ruflia  a  particular  kind  of  rice  called  pfyntha , 
plenty  of  excellent  melons,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aftracan  the  famous  zoopkyton,  or  animal  plant,  which 
the  Mufcovifces  call  bonnarety  or  lambkin,  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  a  lamb.  See  the  article  Scythian  Lamb .  ^ 

Agriculture  in  general  is  but  little  underftood,  and  State*.  of 
lefs  profecuted  in  this  -country.  The  moft  confiderable  agriculture* 
articles  in  the  (economy  of  a  Ruffian  farm  are  wax  and 
4  c  honey, 
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Kufta.  honey,  by  which  the  peafant  is  often  enriched.  He  cuts 
down  a  great  number  of  trees  in  the  foreft,  and  favving 
the  trunks  into  a  number  of  parts,  bores  each  of  thefe, 
and  flops  up  the  hollow  at  both  ends,  leaving  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  hole  for  the  admittance  of  the  bees  ;  thus  the  honey 
is  fecured  from  all  the  attempts  of  the  bear,  who  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  it,  and  tries  many  different  experiments 
for  making  himfelf  matter  of  the  lufeious  treafure. — 
Of  this  honey  the  Ruffians  make  a  great  quantity  of 
flrong  metheglin  for  their  ordinary  drink.  They  like- 
wife  extract  from  rye  a  fpirit,  which  they  prefer  to 
brandy. 

Animals,  The  wild  beafls  in  the  northern  part  of  Ruffia  are 
the  fame  with  tjiofe  we  have  mentioned  in  the  articles 
of  Norway  and  Lapland  :  fuch  as  rein-deer,  bears, 
foxes,  ermins,  martens,  fables,  hares,  and  fquirrels  In 
the  more  fouthern  provinces  the  Mufcovites  breed  black 
cattle,  fmall  but  hardy  horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and  ca¬ 
mels.  The  breed  of  cattle  and  horfes  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  care  and  under  the  prote&ion  of  Peter  and  fuc- 
ceeding  fovereigns.  The  whole  empire  abounds  with 
wild-fowl  and  game  of  all  forts,  and  a  variety  of  birds 
of  prey' ;  befides  the  different  kinds  of  poultry,  which 
are  raifed  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  and  provinces  of  Mufcovy  are  well  fup plied 
with  fea-fifh  from  the  Northern  ocean,  the  Baltic,  or 
gulph  of  Finland,  the  White  fea,  the  Black  fea,  and 
the  Cafpian  ;  but  the  whole  empire  is  plentifully  pro¬ 
vided  with  frefh-water  fifh  from  the  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers,  yielding  immenfe  quantities  of  falmon,  trout, 
pike,  flurgeon,  and  belluga  :  the  laft  being  a  large  fifh,  of 
whofe  roe  the  beft  caviare  is  made.  Innumeiable  infe&s, 
like  thofe  of  Lapland,  are  hatched  by  the  fummer’s  heat 
in  the  fand,  moraffes,  and  forefts,  with  which  this  em¬ 
pire  abounds  ;  and  are  fo  troublefome  as  to  render  great 
9?  part  of  the  country  altogether  uninhabitable. 

Enhabitantr,  'The  Ruffian  empire  is  inhabited  by  no  lefs  than  16 
different  nations,  of  which  our  limits  will  hardly  per¬ 
mit  us  to  give  the  names.  The  firft  are  the  Sclavonic  na¬ 
tions,  comprehending  the  Ruffians,  who  are  the  predo¬ 
minant  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  and  the  Poles, 
who  befides  occupying  the  countries  lately  wretted  from 
the  republic,  live  in  the  governments  of  Polatfk  and 
Moghilev,  as  well  ss  in  the  dittrid  of  Salcnghinfk  and 
along  the  river  Irtifh.  2.  The  Germanic  nations, 
comprehending  the  Germans  properly  fo  called,  who  in¬ 
habit  Efthonia  and  Livonia  ;  the  Swedes  inhabiting  the 
Ruffian  Finland,  as  well  as  foine  of  the  iflands  on  the 
Baltic  fca  ;  and  the  Danes,  who  inhabit  the  iflands  of 
the  Baltic  fea,  the  Worms,  and  Grofs  or  Great  Roge. 
3.  The  Lettonian  or  Livonian  nations,  under  which 
are  clafled  the  original  or  real  Lettonians  or  Letifhi, 
inhabiting  Livonia  ;  and  the  Lithuanians,  who  live  in 
the  government  of  Polatfk  and  Moghilev.  4.  The 
Finns,  or  Tchudi,  nations  who  inhabit  the  governments 
of  Viberg  and  St  Peterfburgh,  with  mauy  other  di- 
ilri&s  of  the  empire,  being  branched  out  into,  no  fewer 
than  12  different  tribes.  5.  The  Tartarian  nations,  who 
are  all  either  Mahometans  or  idolaters.  The  Mahome¬ 
tan  Tartars,  commonly  called  by  the  Ruffians  Tortare , 
dwell  in  Kazane,  and  the  places  adjacent ;  at  Kefimov; 
at  Oufe,  in  the  government  of  Parma ;  at  Tomfk  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  are  in  general  a  fober,  induftri- 
©us,  cleanly,  and  generous  people.  The  other  Tartars 
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with  ftill  different  races,  called  after  the  towns,  rivers,  and - * — J 

other  places  to  which  their  habitations  are  neareft. — 

They  are,  as  we  have  faid,  idolaters,  and  governed  by 
fhamens.  (See  Shamen.)  Befides  thefe,  there  are  in 
the  Ruffian  dominions  the  Nagay  Tartars;  the  Crim- 
Tartars,  inhabiting  the  Crimea,  who,  together  with  the 
land  belonging  to  them,  came  under  the  fubje&ion  of 
Ruffia  in  1 7  S3;  the  Mefcheraki ;  the  Bafhkirs ;  the 
Kirghiflzi  or  Kirghis-kaifaks  ;  theYakouti;  and  the 
white  Ivalmuks.  6.  The  Caucafian  nations,  which  are 
fix  in  number,  and  are  each  fubdivided  into  many  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  few  of  our 
readei-s  have  ever  heard  the  names,  except  of  the  Circaf- 
fians,  who  live  in  different  fettlements  boidering  on  the 
river  Kubane.  7.  The  Samoyeds  or  Samoeds,  com¬ 
prehending  the  Ottiacks  *.  Thefe  inhabit  the  northern-  ,gec  Qn. 
mott  part  of  Ruffia,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Icy  fea. —  arts.  J>  * 
8.  The  Mungalian  nations,  comprehending  the  original 
Mungals,  who  are  chiefly  difperfed  in  the  deferts  of 
Gobey  ;  the  Bourati,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Bai¬ 
kal,  and  other  places  in  the  government  of  Irkoutfk  ; 
and  the  Ivalmuks,  confi fling  of  four  different  tribes. — 

All  thefe  hordes  (peak  the  Mungalian  language,  obferve 
the  religion  of  Lama  and  the  Kalmuks  live  in  large 
tents.  9.  The  Tongoofi,  a  very  populous  tribe,  dif¬ 
perfed  from  the  river  Enifley  as  far  as  the  fea  of  Ok- 
hotfk,  and  from  the  Penjinfkaya  Gooba  beyond  the 
Chinefe  frontier.  They  are  all  idolaters,  and  live  by- 
hunting  and  flfhing.  10.  The  Kamtchadels.  1 1.  The 
Ivoriaki.  1 2.  The  Kounltzi.  Of  thefe  three  nations 
we  have  given  fome  account  under  the  article  Kamt- 
schatka.  13.  The  Aleouti,  who  dwell  in  the  iflands  be¬ 
tween  Siberia  and  America,  and  very  much  refemble 
the  Esquimaux  and  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland. — 

They  live  in  large  h"Uts,  and  feem  to  be  idolaters.— 

14.  The  Arintzi,  a  very  numerous  people  fcattered  in 
the  government  of  Kolhivane.  15.  The  Yukaghiri, 
who  are  difperfed  on  the  coaftsof  the  Glacial  fea,  about 
the  rivers  Yana,  Kolhima,  and  Lena,  and  as  far  as  the 
fource  of  the  Anadir,  j  6.  The  Tchouktchi,  who  oc¬ 
cupy  the  north-eaftern  part  of  Siberia,  between  the  ri¬ 
vers  Kolhima  and  Anadir.  Befides  thefe  fixteen  diffe¬ 
rent  nations,  there  are  fcattered  through  the  Ruffian 
empire  vatt  numbers  of  Bucknarian  Tartars,  Perlians, 
Georgians,  Indians,  Greeks,  Servians,  Albanians, 
Bulgarians,  Moldavians,  Valekians,  Armenians,  and 
Jews. 

The  empire  of  Ruffia  is  fo  widely  extended,  that  pGpuiatjoa, 
notwithftanding  the  number  of  nations  which  it  com¬ 
prehends,  it  mutt  be  confidered  as  by  no  means  popu¬ 
lous.  At  the  laft  revifion  it  was  found  to  contain  26 
millions  of  fouls ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  no¬ 
bility,  clergy,  land  as  well  as  fea  forces,  different  offi¬ 
cers,  fervants  belonging  to  the  court,  perfons  employed 
under  government  in  civil  and  other  offices  ;  the  flu- 
dents  of  different  univerfities,  academies,  feminarie&y 
and  other  fchools  ;  hofpitals  of  different  denominations  •?, 
likewife  all  the  irregular  troops,  the  roving  hordes  of 
different  tribes,  foreigners  and  colonifk,  or  fettlers  of 
different  nations  —  are  not  included  in  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  number:  but  with  the  addition  of  all  thefe,  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Ruffia,  of  both  fexes,  may  be  fuppofed  to 
come  near,  to  28  millions. 
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To  fuch  a  vaft  variety  of  people,  nations,  and  Ian- 
guages,  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  no  general  charac¬ 
ter  can  with  truth  be  applied.  The  native  R  uffians  are 
ftigmatifed  by  their  neighbours  as  ignorant  and  brutal, 
totally  refigned  to  floth,  and  addifted  to  druukennefs, 
even  in  the  tnoft  beaftly  excefs  ;  nay,  they  are  accufed 
of  bein'*  arbitrary,  perfidious,  inhuman,  and  deltitute 
of  every  facial  virtue.  There  is  not  a  phrafe  in  then- 

language  analogous  to  ours,  “  the  manners  or  the  fen- 

timents  of  a  gentleman  nor  does  gentleman  with  them 
exprefs  any  thing  moral.  Indeed  they  have  no  fuch 
diftinftion.  Cunning  is  profejfed  and  gloried  tn  by  all  ; 
and  the  nobleman  whom  you  deleft  telling  a  lie  is  vex¬ 
ed  but  not  in  the  leaft  alhamed.  In  the  whole  rrj/e- 
me'nt  of  the  marine  by  Peter  the  Great,  there  is  not 
one  word  addrefTed  to  the  honour,  or  even  to  the  probi¬ 
ty  of  his  officers.  Hopes  of  reward,  and  the  conltant 
fear  of  deteftion  and  punilhment,  are  the  only  motives 
touched  on.  In  every  Ihip  of  war,  and  in  every  regi¬ 
ment,  there  is  a  fifcal  or  authorized  fpy,  a  man  oi  re- 
fpeftable  rank,  whofe  letters  mull  not  be  opened  but 
at  the  rifle  of  the  great  knout  (fee  Knout)  5  and 
he  is  required  by  exprefs  ftatute  to  give  monthly  re¬ 
ports  of  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  and  privates.  _ 

1  Such  regulations  we  cannot  think  well  adapted  to  im¬ 
prove  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  yet  we  believe,  they 
have  been  improved  by  the  care,  affiduity,  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  fame  of  their  late  fovereigns.  Certain  it  is, 
the  vice  of  drunkennefs  was  fa  univerfally  prevalent 
among  them,  that  Peter  I.  was  obliged  to  reftrain  it 
by  very  fevere  edifts,  which,  however,  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  much  effeft.  They  numbered  in  the  city  of 
Mofcow  no  fewer  than  4000  brandy-fliops,  in  which  the 
inhabitants- ufed  to  fat  away  their  time  in  drinking 
lirong  liquors  and  fmokmg  tobacco.  .  This  laft  pradice 
became  fo  dangerous,  among  perfons  in  the  moft  beaitly 
Hate  of  intoxication,  that  a  very  fevere  law  was  found 
neceffary  to  prevent  the  pernicious  confequences,  other- 
wife  the  whole  city  might  have  been  confirmed  by  con¬ 
flagrations.  The  nobility  were  heretofore  v£ry  powerful, 
each  commanding  a  great  number  of  vaffals,  whom 
they  ruled  with  the  molt  defpotic  and  barbarous  au¬ 
thority:  but  their  poffeffions  have  been  gradually  circum- 
feribed,  and  their  power  transferred  in  a  great  meafure 
to  the  czar*  on  whom  they  are  now  wholly  dependent. 
Ellina  ions  At  prefent  there  is  no  other  degree  of  the  nobility  but 
,f  „nk.  that  of  the  boyars  :  thefe  are  admitted  to  the  council, 
and  from  among  them  the  waivodes,  governors,  and  other 
great  officers,  are  nominated,  and  their  ranks  with  re- 
fpeft  to  each  other  are  regulated  by  the  importance  of 
their  refpeftive  offices. 

Alexis,  who  introduced  this  order  of  precedency,  ab¬ 
horred  the  perfonal  abafement  of  the  inferior  claffes  to 
their  fuperiors,  which  he  would  not  accept  of  when  ex¬ 
hibited  to  himfclf ;  audit  may  appear  furprifing  that 
Peter,  who  defpifed  mere  ceremonials,  ffiould  have  en¬ 
couraged  every  extravagance  of  this  kind.  In  a  few 
years  of  his  reign,  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  dehgna- 
tion  and  addrefs  which  his  father  had  encouraged  was 
forgotten, and  the  cumberfome  and  almoft  ineffable  titles 
which  difgrace  the  little  courts  of  Germany  were  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  language  of  Ruffia.  He  enjoined  theloweft 
order  of  gentlemen  to  be  addtfffed  by  the  phrafe, 
your  rcJpeSabJe  birth  ;  the  next  rank,  by  your  high  good 
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birth  ;  the  third,  your  excellence  ;  the  fourth,  your  , 

J/igh  excellence  ;  then  came  your  brilliancy  and  high 
brilliancy.  Hrghnefs  and  majejly  were  referred  for  the 
great  duke  and  the  czar. 

Thefe  titles  and  modes  of  addrefs  were  ordered  with, 
all  the  regularity  of  the  manual  exercife  ;  and  the  man 
who  fhould  omit  any  of  them  when  fpeaking  to  his  fu- 
■perior  might  be  lawfully  beaten  by  the  offended  boyar. 

Before  this  period,  it  was  polite  and  courtly  to  {peak 
to  every  man,  even  the  heir  apparent,  by  adding  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  name  to  his  own  ;  and  to  the  great  duke,  Paul 
Petrovitz  was  perfe&ly  refpe&ful,  or  a  fingle  word 
fignifying  dear  father ,  when  he  was  not  named.  Fho 
pompous  titles  were  unknown  among  them  before  the 
era  of  Peter,  the  fubordmation  of  ranks  was  more  com¬ 
plete  than  in  any  other  European  nation  ;  but  with  this 
iimplicity  peculiar  to  them  and  the  Poles,  that  they  had 
but  three  ranks,  the  fovereign,  the  nobleffe  or  gentry* 
and  the  ferfs.  It  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the 
mercantile  rank  formed  any  diftin&ion  ;  and  that  diftinc- 
tion  is  no  more  than  the  freedom  of  the  perfon,  which 
was  formerly  a  transferable  commodity,  belonging  to 
the  boyar.  Notwith Handing  this  hmplicity,  which  put 
all  gentlemen  on  a  level,  the  fubfeription  of  a  perion 
holding  an  inferior  office  was  not  fer van t,  but  Jlave;  and 
the  legal  word  for  a  petition  in  form  was  tchelobtliiy 
which  lignifies,  “  a  beating  with  the  forehead,”  ut ?.  ftn- 
kin^  the  ground  with  the  forehead;  which  was  actual  y 
done.  The  father  of  Alexis  aboliihed  the  pra£ice  ; 
but  at  this  day,  when  a  Ruffian  petitions  you,  he 
touches  his  forehead  with  his  finger ;  and  it  he  be  very 

earneft,  he  then  puts  his  linger  to  the  ground.  ^ 

The  Ruffian  nobles  formerly  wore  long  bearas,  and 
long  robes  with  ftrait  fleeves  dangling  down  to  their 
ancles ;  their  collars  and  fliirts  were  generally  wrought 
with  {ilk  of  different  colours  :  in  lieu  of  hats.,  they  co- 
vered  their  heads  with  furred  caps  ;  and,  inftead  ot 
fhoes,  wore  red  or  yellow  leathern  bulkins.  I  he  drefs 
of  the  women  nearly  refembled  that  of  the  other  fex  , 
with  this  difference,  that  their  garments  were  more 
loofe,  their  caps  fantaftical,  and  their  ffiift-fleeves  three 
or  four  ells  in  length,  gathered  up  in  folds  from  the 
fhoulder  to  the  fare-arm.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
French  fafliions  prevail  among  the  better  fort  through¬ 
out  all  Mufcovy.  ,  .  ,  '  ,  99 

The  common  people  are  generally  tall,  healthy,  and  Manners 
robilft,  patient  of  cold  and  hunger,  inured  to  hard- and  cuf- 
ffiips,  and  remarkably  capable  of  bearing  the  moil  fud-co  • 
den  tranfition  from  the  extremes  of  hot  or  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  Nothing  is  more  cuftomary  than  to  fee  a  Kui- 
fian,’  who  is  over-heated  and  fweating  at  every  pore, 
firip  himfelf  naked,  and  plunge  into  a  river  :  nay,  when 
their  pores  are  all  opened  in  the  hot  bath,  to  which 
they  have  daily  recofirfe,  they  either  praft.fe  this  rm- 
merfion,  or  fubjeft  themfelves  to  a  dffeharge  of  fame 
pailfuls  of  cold  water.  This  is  the  cuftom  of  both  men 
and  women,  who  enter  the  baths  promifeuoufly,  and 
appear  naked  to  each  other,  without  fcruple  or  hefitation. 

A  Ruffian  will  fubfift  for  many  days  upon  a  little 
oatmeal  and  water,  and  even  raw  roots an  onion  is 
a  regale ;  but  the  food  they  generally  ufe  in  their  jour¬ 
neys  is  a  kind  of  rye-bread,  cut  into  fmall  fquare  pieces, 
and  dried  again  in  the  oven :  thefe,  when  they  are 
hungry,  thry  funk,  in  «»d  «  »  * 
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RulTia,  fortable  repaft.  Both  fexes  are  remarkably  healthy 
'■  »  and  robuft,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  fieep  every  day 

after  dinner. 

The  Ruffian  women  are  remarkably  fair,  comely, 
flrong,  and  well-lhaped,  obedient  to  their  lordly  huf- 
bands,  and  patient  under  difcipline  :  they  are  even  faid 
to  be  fond  of  corre&ion,  which  they  confider  as  an  in¬ 
fallible  mark  of  their  hulband’s  conjugal  affe&ion  ;  and 
they  pout  and  pine  if  it  be  witlvlield,  as  if  they  thought 
themfelves  treated  with  contempt  and  difregard.  Of 
this  negleft,  however,*  they  have  very  little  caufe  to 
complain  ;  the  Ruffian  hufband  being  very  well  difpo- 
T®°.  fed,  by  nature^  and  inebriation,  to  exert  his  arbitrary 
marriage*  Power*  Some  writers  obferve,  that,  on  the  wedding- 
day,  the  bride  prefents  the  bridegroom  with  a  whip  of 
her  own  making,  in  token  of  fubmiffion  ;  and  this  he 
fails  not  to  employ  as  the  inftrument  of  his  authority. 
Very  little  ceremony  is  here  ufed  in  match-making, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  parents.  Perhaps  the  bride¬ 
groom  never  fees  the  woman  till  he  is  joined  to  her  for 
life.  The  marriage  being  propofed  and  agreed  to,  the 
lady  is  examined,  Hark- naked,  by  a  certain  number  of 
her  female  relations  ;  and  if  they  find  any  bodily  defeCl, 
they  endeavour  to  cure  it  by  their  own  fkill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  rl  he  bride,  on  her  wedding-day,  is  crowned 
with  a  garland  of  wormwood,  implying  the  bitternefs 
1  that  often  attends  the  married  Hate.  When  the  prieft  has 
tied  the  nuptial  knot  at  the  altar,  his  clerk  or  fexton 
thrown  upon  her  head  a  handful  of  hops,  wilhing  that  fhe 
may  prove  as  fruitful  as  the  plant  thus  fcattered.  She  is 
muffled  up,  and  led  home  by  a  certain  number  of  old 
women,  the  parifh-prieft  carrying  the  crofs  before;  while 
one  of  his  fubalterns,  in  a  rough  goat-fkin,  prays  all  the 
way  that  fhe  may  bear  as  many  children  as  there  are 
hairs  on  his  garment.  The  new-married  couple,  being 
feated  at  table,  are  prefented  with  bread  and  fait ;  and 
a  chorus  of  boys  and  girls  fmg  the  epithalamium,  which 
is  always  grofsly  obfeene.  This  ceremony  being  pei- 
formed,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  conducted  to 
their  own  chamber  by  an  old  woman,  who  exhorts  the 
wife  to  obey  her  hufband,  and  retires.  Then  the 
bridegroom  defires  the  lady  to  pull  off  one  of  his  bu- 
fkins,  giving  her  to  underftand,  that  in  one  of  them 
is  contained  a  whip,  and  in  the  other  a  jewel  or  a 
purfe  of  money.  She  takes  her  choice  ;  and  if  fhe 
finds  the  purfe,  interprets  it  into  a  good  omen  ;  where¬ 
as  fhould  fhe  light  on  the  whip,  fhe  conftrues  it  into 
an  unhappy  prelage,  and  inftantly  receives  a  lafh  as  a 
fpecimen  of  what  fhe  has  to  expeCl.  After  they  have 
remained  two  hours  together,  they  are  interrupted  by 
a  deputation  of  old  women,  who  come  to  fearch  for 
the  figns  of  her  virginity  :  if  thefe  are  apparent,  the. 
young  lady  ties  up  her  hair,  which  before  confumma- 
lion  hung  loofe  over  her  fhoulders,  and  vifits  her  mo¬ 
ther,  of  whom  fhe  demands  the  marriage  portion.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Mufcovite  hufbands  are 
barbarous  even  to  a  proverb ;  they  not  only  adminifter 
frequent  and  fevere  corre&ion  to  their  wives,  but  fome- 
times  even  torture  them  to  death,  without  being  fub- 
je£l  to  any  punifhment  for  the  murder. 

The  canon  law  of  Mufcovy  forbids  the  conjugal 
commerce  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  ;  and 
whoever  tranfgrefFes  this  law,  muft  bathe  himfelf  before 
he  enters  the  church-porch.  He  that  marries,  a  fecond 


wife,  the  fiifl  being  alive,  is  not  admitted  farther  than  Ruffin 
the  church-door ;  and  if  any  man  efpoufes  a  third,  he  v— « 

is  excommunicated  :  fo  that  though  bigamy  is  tolera¬ 
ted,  they  neverthelefs  count  it  infamous.  If  a  woman 
is  barren,  the  hufband  generally  perfuades  her  to  retire 
into  a  convent  :  if  fair  means  will  not  fucceed,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  whip  her  into  condefcenfion.  When  the 
czar,  or  emperor,  has  an  inclination  for  a  wife,  the 
moft  beautiful  maidens  of  the  empire  are  prefented  to 
him  for  his  choice. 

The  education  of  the  czarovitz,  or  prince  royal,  is  ' 
intruded  to  the  care  of  a  few  perfons,  by  whom  he  is 
ftri&ly  kept  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  until  he  hath 
attained  the  15th  year  of  his  age  :  then  he  is  publicly 
expofed  in  the  market-place,  that  the  people,  by  view¬ 
ing  him  attentively,  may  remember  his  perfon,  in  order 
to  afeertain  his  identity ;  for  they  have  more  than  once 
been  deceived  by  impoftors.  10r 

Such  is  the  flaverv  in  which  the  Mufcovites  of  both  Authority 
fexes  are  kept  by  their  parents,  their  patrons,  and  the  °f  Paren.tg 
emperor,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  difpute  any 
match  that  may  be  provided  for  them  by  thefe  direc¬ 
tors,  however  difagreeable  or  odious  it  may  be.  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  greatefl  rank  in  the  army,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  have  been  faddled  with  wives  by  the 
fovercign  in  this  arbitrary  manner.  A  great  general 
fome  time  ago  deceafed,  who  was  a  native  of  Britain, 
having  been  preffed  by  the  late  czarina  to  wed  one  of 
her  ladies,  faved  himfelf  from  a  very  difagreeable  mar¬ 
riage,  by  pretending  his  conftitution  was  fo  unfound, 
that  the  lady  would  be  irreparably  injured  by  his  com¬ 
pliance. 

In  Ruffia,  the  authority  of  parents  over  their  chil¬ 
dren  is  almoft  as  great  as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  is  often  exercifed  with  equal  feverity.  Should 
a  father,  in  punifhing  his  fon  for  a  fault,  be  the  immedi¬ 
ate  caufe  of  his  death,  he  could  not  be  called  to  account 
for  his  conduct ;  he  would  have  done  nothing  but  what 
the  law  authorized  himto  do.  Nor  does  this  legal  tyranny 
ceafe  with  the  minority  of  children  ;  it  continues  while 
they  remain  in  their  father’s  family,  and  is  often  exert¬ 
ed  in  the  moll  indecent  maimer.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
even  in  St  Peterfburgh,  to  fee  a  lady  of  the  higheft 
rank,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  youthful  beau¬ 
ty,  Handing  in  the  court-yard  with  her  back  bare,  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  whip  of  her  father’s  fdlvants.  And  fo 
little  difgrace  is  attached  to  this  punifhment,  that  the 
fame  lady  will  fit  down  at  table  with  her  father  and  his 
guefts  immediately  after  fhe  has  fullered  her  flogging, 
provided  its  feverity  has  not  confined  her  to  bed. 

The  Mufcovites  are  fond  of  the  bagpipe,  and  have  M  l01  A 
a  kind  of  violin,  with  a  large  belly  like  that  of  a  lute  :  dandn^ 
but  their  mufic  is  very  barbarous  and  defe&iv£.  Ne¬ 
verthelefs,  there  are  public  fchools,  in  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  regularly  taught  to  fing.  The  very  beggars 
afk  alms  in  a  whining  cadence,  and  ridiculous  fort  of 
recitative.  A  Ruffian  ambafiador  at  the  Hague,  ha¬ 
ving  been  regaled  with  the  bell  concert  of  vocal  and 
inftrumental  mufic  that  could  be  procured,  was  alked 
how  lie  liked  the  entertainment  ?  he  replied,  **  Perfect¬ 
ly  well  :  the  beggars  in  my  country  fing  juft  in  the  fame 
manner.”  The  warlike  mufic  of  the  Ruffians  confifts 
in  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  :  they  likewife  ufe  hunt¬ 
ing  horns  ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  expert  in  the  per¬ 
formance 
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Ruflla.  formance.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Ruffians  think  it 
"■"V**"*  beneath  them  to  dance,  and  that  they  call  in  their  Po- 
lifh  or  Tartarian  flaves  to  divert  them  with  this  exer- 
cife  in  their  hours  of  diffipation.  Such  may  have  been 
the  cafe' formerly,  or  may  be  fo  now,  in  the  diftant  and 
moil  barbarous  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  but  at  St  Pe- 
terfburgh  dancing  is  at  prefent  much  relifhed,  and  a 
minuet  is  nowhere  fo  gracefully  performed  in  Europe 
as  by  the  fafhionable  people  in  that  metropolis. 

We  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  the  Ruffian  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  dialed  of  the  Sclavonic,  and  the  pureft  per¬ 
haps  that  is  now  anywhere  to  be  found  (fee  Philolo¬ 
gy,  Sed.  ix.  §  3.);  but  they  have  nothing  ancient 
written  in  it,  except  a  tranflation  of  Chryfoftom’s  Of¬ 
fices  for  Eafter,  which  are  at  this  day  good  Ruffian, 
and  intelligible  to  every  boor,  though  certainly  not  lefs 
than  800  years  old.  There  is  no  Ruffian  poetry 
which  there  is  reafon  to  believe  200  years  old ;  and  the 
olddl  tranfiation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  language 
is  but  a  late  thing,  and  come  to  them  from  Koningf- 
berg.  Science  lias  made  but  a  very  fmall  progrefs 
among  them ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  imperial  aca¬ 
demy  at  St  Peterfburgh  has  been  hitherto  fupportedby 
the  exertions  of  foreigners.  For  antiquarian  refearch 
they  have  as  little  relifh  as  for  fcientific  inveitigstion. 
Every  thing,  to  pleafe,  mult  be  new  ;  and  the  only  elu¬ 
cidations  which  we.  have  of  their  antiquities  are  the 
performances  of  Germans  and  other  foreigners,  fuch  as 
profeffors  Bayer,  Muller,  and  Gmelin.  One  native  has 
indeed  (liown  fome  defire  to  recover  and  preferve  what 
he  can  of  their  moil  ancient  poetry  ;  but  in  his  refearch - 
es,  he  feems  more  indebted  to  an  exquifitely  nice  ear 
than  to  any  erudition.  Erudition  indeed  they  hold  in 
the  moil  fovereign  contempt.  No  gentleman  is  ever 
taught  Latin  or  Greek  ;  and  were  a  Ruffian  ftranger 
in  company  to  give  any  hint  of  his  pofTeffing  fuch 
knowledge,  every  man  with  a  fword  would  draw  away 
his  chair,  and  fet  him  down  for  a  charity-boy.  Peter 
the  Great  and  the  prefent  eniprefs  have  done  what  fove- 
reigns  could  do  to  difpel  thefe  clouds  of  ignorance, 
by  inftituting  fchools  and  colleges,  and  giving  the  ma¬ 
ilers  and  profeffors  military  rank  ;  but  all  in  vain.  One 
of  the  moil  accompliihed  fcholars  of  the  age,  after  ha- 
ving'made  himfelf  extremely  agreeable  to  a  company  of 
ladies,  by  means  of  his  tafte  in  muiic,  and  a  fword  at 
his  fide,  was  inftantly  deferted  by  them  upon  fome  per- 
fon’s  vvhifpering  through  the  room  that  he  was  a  man 
of  learning  ;  and  before  his  fair  companions  would  be 
reconciled  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  pretend  that  he 
was  a  lieutenant -colonel,  totally  illiterate. 

The  two  firfl  fentences  of  Prince  ShtcherbatofPs 
dedication  of  his  Hiilory  of  Ruffia,  which  was  printed 
in  three  volumes  4to,  in  1770,  afford  an  admirable 
fpecimen  of  Ruffian  literature.’  “  The  hiilory  of  the 
human  under  Handing  (fays  this  dedicator)  allures  us, 
that  everywhere  the  fciences  have  followed  the  progrefs 
of  the  profperity  and  the  flrength  of  kingdoms.  ‘When 
the  Grecian  arms  had  overthrown  the  greateft  monar^ 
chy  then  in  the  world,  when  they  had  the  famous  gene¬ 
rals  Miltiades,  Themiftocles,  Ariilides,  Conon,  and  Al- 
cibiades,  at  the  fame  time  flourished  among  them  Ana¬ 
ximander,  Anaxagoras,  Archytas,  Socrates,  and  Plato. 
And  when  Auguflus  had  conquered  the  world,  and  had 
fliut  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  J  an  us, and  theproud  Romans, 
under  his  happy  government;  cheerfully  obeyed  his  com. 
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mands,  then  did  Titus  Livius,  Thucydides,  Virgil,  and  Ruffa. 

Horace,  adorn  his  court,  and  celebrate  his  glory.” — A  - v — 

paffage  fo  replete  as  this  with  blunders  and  anachro- 
nifms  it  would  furely  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 
author.  ,0^ 

The  Ruffians  were  converted  to  the  Chriftfan  reli-RL%*°n* 
gion  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
has  been  already  related.  Since  that  period  they  have 
confeffed  the  articles  of  the  Greek  church,  mingled 
with  certain  luperftitious  ceremonies  of  their  own. 

They  do  not  believe  in  the  pope’s  infallibility  or  fupre- 
macy,  or  even  hold  communion  with  the  fee  of  Rome  : 
they  ufe  auricular  confeffion,  communicate  in  bo*h  kinds, 
adopt  the  Athanafian  creed,  and  adhere  to  the  eflablifhed 
liturgy  of  St  Bafil.  They  worfhip  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  other  faints;  and  pay  their  adorations  to  croffes 
and  relics.  They  obferve  four  great  fails  in  the  year, 
during  which  they  neither  tafte  fifh,  flefn,  nor  any  ani¬ 
mal  produdliorr:  they  will  not  drink  aftgra-man  who 
has  eaten  fleili,  nor  ufe  a  knife  that  hasait  meat  in 
lefs  than  24  hours  after  it  has  been  ufed;  nor  will  they,  , 
even  though  their  health  is  at  flake,  touch  any  thing 
in  which  hart  (horn  or  any  animal  fubftance  has  been 
infufed.  While  this  kind  of  Lent  continues,  they  fub- 
fiit  upon  cabbage,  cucumbers,  and  rye-bread,  drink¬ 
ing  nothing  ftronger  than  a  fort  of  final!  beer  called 
quvjfi  f.  They  likewife  fail  every  Wednefday  and  Fri-,„ 
day.  Their  common  penance  is  to  abftain  from  every  '  ^  ea  a* 
fpecies  of  food  and  drink,  but  bread,  fait,  cucumbers, 
and  water.  They  are  ordered  to  bend  their  bodies, 
and  continue  in  that  painful  pofture,  and  between  whiles 
to  ftrike  their  head  againftan  image.. 

The  Mufcovites  at  all  times  reject  as  impure,  horfe- 
flefh,  dk,  veal,  hare,  rabbit,  afs’s  milk,  mare’s  milk,  and 
Venice-treacle,  becaufe  the  flefh  of  vipers  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient  ;  alfo  every  thing  that  contains  even  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  mufk,  civet,  and  caftor  :  yet  they  have  no 
averfion  to  fwine’s  flefh  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  country 
produces  excellent  bacon.  They  celebrate  15  grand 
feftivals  in  the  year.  On  Palm-funday  there  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  proceffion,  at  which  the  czar  affifts  in  perfon 
and  on  foot.  He  is  apparelled  in  cloth  of  gold  ;  his 
train  is  borne  up  by  the  prime  of  the  nobility,  and  he 
is  attended  by  his  whole  court.  He  is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  officers  of  his  houfehold,  one  of  whom 
carries  his  handkerchief  on  his  arm,  lying  upon  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  richeft  embroidery..  He  halts  at  a  fort  of 
platform  of  free-ftone,  where,  turning  to  the  eaft,  and  * 

bending  his  body  almoft  double,  he  pronounces  a  fiiort 
prayer  :  then  he  proceeds  to  the  church  of  Jerufalem, 
where  he  renews  his  devotion.  This  exercife  being 
performed,  he  returns  to  his  palace,  the  bridle  of  the 
patriarch’s  horfe  refting  upon  his  arm.  The  horfeV 
head  being  covered  with  white  linen,  is  held  by  fome 
nobleman ;  while,  the  patriarch,  fitting  fldewife,  and 
holding  a  crofs  in  his  hand,  diftributes  benedi&ions  as 
he  moves  along:  on  his  head  he  wears  a  cap  edged  with 
ermin,  adorned  with  loops  and  buttons  of  gold  and 
precious  ftones  :  before  him  are  difplayed  banners  of 
confecrated  fluff,  in  a  variety  of  colours*  Above  500 
priefts  walk  in  the  proceffion;  tliofe  who  are  near  the 
patriarch  bearing  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  richly 
ornamented  with  gold,  jewels,  and  pearls,  together 
with  croffes,  relies,  and  religious  books,  including  a  . 
copy  of  the  Gofpcls;  which  they  reckon  to  be  of  in-- 
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'f  borne  a  triumphal  arch  ;  and^  on  the  top  an  apple  tree 
covered  with  fruit,  which  feveral  little  boys  inclofed 
in  the  . machine  endeavour  to  gather.  The  lawyers  and 
laity  carry  branches  of  willow;  the  guards  and  the  fpec- 
tutors  proftrate  themfelves  on  the  ground  while  the 
proceflion  halts  ;  and  after  the  ceremony,  the  patriarch 
prefents  a  purfe  of  ioo  rubles  to  the  czar,  who  per¬ 
haps  invites  him  to  dine  at  his  table.  During  the  fea- 
fon  of  Eafter,  the  whole  empire  is  filled  with  mirth  and 
rejoicing  :  which,  however,  never  fails  to  degenerate 
into  heat  and  debauchery  ;  even  the  ladies  may  indulge 
themfelves  with  ftrong  liquors  to  intoxication  without 
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of  this  proceflion  is  of  worfhip  ;  though  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty, 
and  by  dint  of  extraordinary  folicitation  from  different 
powers,  that  the  Romifh  religion  was  allowed.  Peter 
knowing  the  dangerous  tenets  of  a  religion  that  might 
fet  the  fpiritual  power  of  the  pope  at  variance  with  the 
temporal  power  of  the  emperor,  and  being  well,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  meddling  genius  of  its  profeffors, 
held  out  for  fome  time  a?ainft  the  intercefiion  of  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Poland ;  and  though  at  length  he 
yielded  to  their  joint  interpofition,  he  would  by  no  means 
fuffer  any  Jefuit  to  enter  his  dominions. 

The  government  of  Rufiia  is  mere  defpotifm.  The  ■;  v ,r 
whole  empire  is  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  will  and  plea-  menc. 
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fcandal.  When  a  lady  fends  to  inquire  concerning  the 
health  of  her  guefts  whom  flie  entertained  over-night, 
the  ufual  reply  is,  “  I  thank  your  miftrefs  for  her 
good  cheer  :  by  my  troth,  I  was  fo  merry  that  I  don't 
remember  how  I  got  home." 

During  thefe  carnivals,  a  great  number  of  people,  in 
reeling  home  drunk,  fall  down  and  perifh  among  the„ 
fnow.  It  is  even  dangerous  to  relieve  a  perfon  thus 
overtaken  ;  for,  fhould  he  die,  the  perfon  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  afiift  him  is  called  before  the  judge,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  pays  dear  for  his  charity. 

The  Muscovite  priefts  ufe  exorcifms  at  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  baptifm.  They  plunge  the  child  three  times 
over  head  and  ears  in  water,  and  give  it  the  lacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  one  fpecies,  until  it  hath  attained 
the  age  of  feven;  after  which  the  child  is  indulged  with 
it  in  both  kinds.  They  likewife  adminifter  the  facrament 
to  dying  perfons,  together  with  extreme  imdion  ;  arid 
if'  this  be  negleded,  the  body  is  denied  Chriftian  bu¬ 
rial.  Soon  as  the  perfon  expires,  the  body  is  depofi- 
ted  in  a  coffin,  with  a  lunchion  of  bread,  a  pair  of  fhoes, 
fome  few  pieces  of  money,  and  a  certificate  figned  by 
the  parifh-priefl,  and  directed  to  St  Nicholas,  who  is 
one  of  their  great  patrons.  They  likewife  hold  St 
Andrew  in  great  veneration,  and  ridiculoufiy  pretend 
they  were  converted  by  him  to  Chriftianity.  But  next 
to  St  Nicholas,  they  adore  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  failed  upon  a  miil-ftone  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  and  over  the  lakes 


fure  of  the  foyereign,  who  is  ftyled  the  c%ar  or  tzar,  a 
title  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Casfar.  Here¬ 
tofore  he  was  ftyled  grand  duke  of  Mufcovy  :  but  fince 
the  reign  of  Peter,  he  is  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  emperor  of  Rvjjia  ;  and  the  prefent  fovereign  is  ftyled 
emprefs  of  all  the  Rufias.  The  emperor  is  abfolute 
lord,  not  only  of  all  the  eftates  in  the  empire,  but  alfo 
of  the  lives  of  his  fubjeds ;  the  great  eft  noblemen 
call  themfelves  his  Jlaves ,  and  execute  his  commands 
with  the  moft  implicit  obedience.  The  common  people 
revere  him  as  fomething  fupernatural ;  they  never  men¬ 
tion  his  name,  or  any  thing  immediately  belonging 
to  him,  without  marks  of  the  moft  profound  refped 
and  awful  veneration.  A  man  afking  a  carpenter  at 
work  upon  one  of  the  czar's  warehoufes,  what  the 
place  was  intended  for  ?  anfvvered,  u  None  but  God  and 
the  czar  knows." 

The  nobility  of  Rulfia  were  formerly  rich  and  power¬ 
ful,  and  ruled  defpotically  over  their  inferiors  :  but  we 
have  fecn  how  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great  contrived 
to  ftrip  them  of  their  privileges,,  and  they  are  now  ve¬ 
nal  dependants  on  the  court.  They  ftill  retain  the  titles 
of  their  anceftors,  though  many  of  them  are  in  the  moft 
abjed  poverty,  and  contempt. 

All  the  peafants  in  the  empire  are  confidered  as  im¬ 
mediate  (laves  belonging  to  the  czar,  to  the  boyars,  or 
to  the  monafteries.  The  value  of  eftates  is  computed* 
not  by  the  extent  or  quality  of  the  land,  but  from  the 
number  of  thofe  peafants,  who  may  be  fold,  alienated* 


Ladoga  and  Onega,  as  far  as  Novogorod.  Every  houfe  or  given  away,  at  the  pleafure  of  their  matters.  The 
is  furnifhed  with  an  image  of  St  Nicholas,  carved  in  the  number  of  thefe  hulbandmen,  whether  living  in  villages 


moil  rude  and  fantaftic  manner  ;  and  when  it  becomes 
old  and  worm-eaten,  the  owner  cither  throws  it  into 
the  river  with  a  few  pieces  of  coin,  faying,  “  Adieu, 
brother  or  returns  it  to  the  maker,  who  accommo¬ 
dates  him  with  a  new  image  for  a  proper  confideration, 


or  in  the  open  country,  being  known,  the  czar,  by  re¬ 
quiring  a  certain  proportion  of  each  lord  or  proprietor, 
can  raife  300,000  men  in  lefs  than  40  days. 

The  adminiftration  is  managed  by  a  grand  council, 

xj.a^x.3  aim  _ ---  -  1 _ r~- _  called  dumnoy  boyareny  or  u  council  of  the  boyars,’9 

The  good  women  are  very  careful  in  adorning  their  who  are  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  and  ad  as  privy 
private  St  Nicholafes  with  rich  clothes  and  jewels ;  but  counfellors.  To  this  are  fubfervient  fix  inferior  cham- 
emergency,  thefe  are  refumed,  and  the  faint  bers  and  courts  of  judicature,  provided  each  with  a 

.  prelident.  The  firft  regulates  every  thing  relating  to 

ambafladors  and  foreign  negociations ;  the  fecond  takes 
cognizance  of  military  affairs  ;  the  third  manages  the 
public  revenues  of  the  empire;  thebufinefs  of  the  fourth 
is  to  encourage,  pro  ted,  and  improve  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  The^  two  laft  hear  and  determine  in  all  caufes, 
whether  civil  or  criminal. 

Peter  divided  the  empire  into  the  eight  governments 
of  Mofcow,*Arch  angel,  Afoph,  Cafan,  Aftracan,  Chioff 
and  the  Ukraine,  Siberia,  Livonia,  comprehending 
Ingria,  Plefcow,  and  Novogorod,  Smolenfko,  and  Ve- 
ronitz.  The  governors  or  waivodes  were  veiled  with 
power  to  difpofe  of  all  employments  civil  and  mili- 


pnvate 
on  any 

left  as  naked  as  he  came  from  the  hand  of  the  car¬ 
penter. 

There  are  monafteries  in  Rufiia ;  but  neither  the 
monks  nor  the  nuns  are  fubjed  to  fevere  reftridions. 
The  friars  are  either  horfe-jockeys,  or  trade  in  hops, 
wheat,  and  other  commodities ;  the  fillers  are  at  liberty 
to  go  abroad  when  they  pleafe,  and  indulge  themfelves 
in  all  manner  of  freedoms. 

Heretofore  liberty  of  confcience  was  denied,  and 
every  convided  heretic  was  committed  to  the  flames  ; 
but  lince  the  reign  of  Peter,  all  religions  and  feds  are 
tolerated  throughout  the  empire.  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Maho¬ 
metans,  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  refpedive  forms 
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and  receive  the  revenues. 


They  were  direded  to 
defray 
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defray  all  expences  in  their  refpe&Ive  governments,  and 
fend  a  certain  yearly  fum  to  the  great  treafury.  In  a 
word,  they  enjoyed  abfolute  power  in  every  thing  but 
what  related  to  the  regular  troops,  which,  though  quar¬ 
tered  in  their  jurifdiftion,  were  neither  paid  nor  dire&ed 
bv  them,  but  received  ther  orders  immediately  from  the 
czar  or  his  generals. 

In  1775  the  prefent  emprefs  made  a  complete  new- 
modelling  of  the  internal  government  in  a  form  of  great 
fimplieity  and  uniformity.  By  that  reglernent  ffie  di¬ 
vided  the  whole  empire  into  43  governments,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  placing  over  each,  or  where  they 
are  of  lefs  extent,  over  two  contiguous  governments,  a 
governor-general  with  very  confiderable  powers.  She 
lubdivided  each  government  into  provinces  and  diftridls; 
and  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  juftice  eredted  in 
them  various  courts  of  law,  civil,  criminal,  and  com¬ 
mercial,  analogous  to  thofe  which  are  found  in 
other  countries.  She  eftablifhed  likewife  in  every  go¬ 
vernment,  if  not  in  every  province,  a  tribunal  of  con- 
fcience,  and  in  every  dillridl  a  chamber  for  the  pro- 
te&ion  of  orphans.  Amiffift  fo  many  wife  inftitutions  a 
chamber  for  the  adminiftration  of  her  imperial  majef- 
fty’s  revenues  was  not  forgotten  to  be  eftablifhed  in 
each  government,  nor  a  tribunal  of  police  in  each  di- 
itribt.  The  duty  of  the  governor-general,  who  is  not 
properly  a  judge,  but  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  is  to 
take  care  that  the  various  tribunals  in  his  government 
difcharge  tlieir  refpedlive  duties,  to  protedl  the  oppref- 
fed,  to  enforce  the  adminiftration  of  the  laws  ;  and  when 
any  tribunal  fhall  appear  to  have  pronounced  an  irre¬ 
gular  fentence,  to  flop  the  execution  till  he  make  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  fenate  and  receive  her  majefty’s  orders  :  It 
is  his  bufinefs  likewife  to  fee  that  the  taxes  be  regu¬ 
larly  paid  ;  and,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  that 
the  proper  number  of  troops  be  kept  up,  and  that  they 
be  attentive  to  their  duty. 

This  reglernent  contains  other  inftitutions,  as  well 
as  many  diredlions  for  the  condu&ing  of  law-fuits  in 
the  different  courts,  and  the  adminiftration  of  j  lift  ice, 
which  do  her  majefty  the  higheft  honour ;  but  the  ge¬ 
neral  want  of  morals,  and  what  we  call  a  fenfe  of  honour, 
in  every  order  of  men  through  this  vaft  empire,  mult 
make  the  wifeft  regulations  of  little  avail.  Ruffia  is 
perhaps  the  only  nation  in  Europe  where  the  law  is 
not  an  incorporated  profeffion.  There  are  no  femina- 
ries  where  a  practitioner  muft  be  educated.  Any  man 
who  will  pay  the  fees  of  office  may  become  an  attorney, 
and  any  man  who  can  find  a  client  may  plead  at  the 
bar.  The  judges  are  not  more  learned  than  the  plead¬ 
ers.  They  are  not  fitted  for  their  offices  by  any  kind 
of  education  ;  nor  are  they  neceftarily  chofen  from  thofe 
who  have  frequented  courts  and  been  in  the  practice  of 
pleading.  A  general,  from  a  fuccefsful  or  an  equivocal 
campaign,  may  be  mftantly  fet  at  the  head  of  a  court 
of  juftice  ;  and  in  the  abfence  of  the  imperial  court 
from  St  Peterfburgh,  the  commanding  officer  in  that 
city,  whoever  he  may  be,  prefides  ex  officio  in  the  high 
court  of  juftice.  The  other  courts  generally  change 
x  their  prefidents  every  year.  Many  inconveniences  muft 
arife  from  this  lingular  conftitution  ;  but  fewer,  per¬ 
haps,  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  appointment 
to  fo  many  interior  governments  makes  the  Ruffian  no¬ 
bility  acquainted  with  the  grofs  of  the  ordinary  bulb 
nefs  of  law-courts;  and  a  ftatute  or  imperial  edict  is 
law  ia  every  cafe.  The  great  0  bitacks  to  the  admi- 


mflration  of  juftice  are  the  contrariety  of  the  laws  and  R  flki 
the  venality  of  the  judges.  Prom  inferior  to  fuperior  < 

courts  there  are  two  appeals;  and  in  a  great  proportion 
of  the  caufes  the  reverfal  of  the  fentence  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  court  fubje&s  its  judges  to  a  heavy  fine,  unlefs  they 
can  produce  an  edid  in  full  point  in  fupport  of  their 
decifion.  This  indeed  they  feldom  find  any  difficulty 
to  do ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  cafe  fo  fimple  but  that 
edids  may  be  found  clear  and  precife  for  both  parties  ; 
and  therefore  the  judges,  feniible  of  their  fafetv,  are 
very  feldom  incorruptible.  To  the  principle  of  honour, 
which  often  guides  the  condud  of  judges  in  other  na¬ 
tions,  they  are  fuch  abfolute  ilrangers,  that  an  officer 
has  beeu  feen  fitting  in  ftate  and  diftribnting  juftice 
from  a. bench  to  which  he  was  chained  by  an  iron  col¬ 
lar  round  his  neck,  for  having  the  day  before  been  de-  * 
teded  in  conniving  at  fmuggling.  This  man  feemet& 
not  to  be  alhamed  of  the  crime,  nor  did  any  one  avoid 
his  company  in  the  evening. 

Few  crimes  are  capital  in  Raffia  :  murder  may  be 
atoned  by  paying  a  fum  of  money  ;  nay,  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  takes  no  cognizance  of  murder,  without  ha¬ 
ving  previoufly  received  information  at  the  fuit  of  fome 
individuals.  Criminals  were  punifhed  with  torture  and 
the  moft  cruel  deaths  till  the  reign  of  the  illuftrious 
Catharine  I.  when  a  more  merciful  fyftem  took  place, 
and  which  the  prefent  emprefs  lias  fince  confirmed  by 
law.  See  the  articles  Catharine  L  of  Ruffiia ,  and  E- 
lizabeth  Petrowna . 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  traffic  of  the  Ruf-  -pi-adelrr7 
fians  with  the  different  nations  both  of  Afia  and  Eu-revenue#  ^ 
rope,  and  fpecified  iron  as  one  of  the  articles  which 
they  export.  We  may  here  add,  that  in  1792  there 
were  in  the  government  of  Parma  alone,  which  lies  in 
the  northern  divifion  of  the  empire,  88  copper  and 
iron  works  belonging  to  the  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  perfons,  and  tlnee  gold  works.  The  metals  ex¬ 
tracted  in  thefe  works  are  chiefly  conveyed  to  St  Peterf¬ 
burgh  by  water-carriage  on  the  river  Tchufovaya,  which 
falls  into  the  Kama.  With  refpedt  to  the  revenue  of 
Ruffia,  it  continually  fluctuates,  according  to  the  in- 
create  of  commerce  or  the  pleafure  of  the  czar,  who 
has  all  the  wealth  of  the  empire  at  his  difpofal.  He 
monopolizes  all  the  belt  furs,  mines,  minerals,  and  the 
trade  by  land  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  he  farms  out  all  the 
tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  beer,  mead,  and  other  liquors; 
the  inns,  taverns,  public  houfes,  bath,  and  fweating- 
houfes.  The  cuftoms  upon  merchandize,  the  impofts 
upon  corn,  and  toll  cxaCled  from  cities*  towns,  and 
villages,  are  very  confiderable.  He  poffeffes  demefnes' 
to  a  very  great  value  ;  inherits  the  effects  of  all  thofe 
that  die  inteftate,  or  under  accufation  of  capital  crimes ; 
derives  a  duty  from  all  law-fuits ;  and  to  fum  up  the 
whole,  can  command  the  fortunes  of  all  his  fubjedts.  All 
thefe  articles  produce  a  large  revenue,  which  was- 
three  years  ago  eftimated  at  upwards  of  40,000,000 
rubles,  or  E.  6,333,333  :  6  :  8  Sterling*;  but  then  the 
intrinfic  value  of  money  is  at  leaft  three  times  greater 
in  Ruffia  than  in  Britain.  The  expences  in  time  of 
peace  never  exceed  38,000,000  rubles  :  the  remainder 
is  not  treafured  up,  but  is  employed  by  her  imperial 
majefty  in  conftruCling  public  edifices,  making  harbours, 
canals,  roads,  and  other  ufelul  works,  for  the  glory  of 
the  empire  and  the  benefit  ot  her  fubjeCls. 

The  Handing  army  of  Ruffia  is  computed  at  250,000 
men  ;  befides  thefe,  the  Ruffians  can  affemble  a  body 
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of  40,000  irregulars,  Calmucks,  Coflacks,  and  dtkei* 
Tartars,  who  live  under  their  dominion.  But  the  num¬ 
ber  may  be  doubled  on  any  emergency.  The  czarina 
has  likewife  a  conflderable  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  a 
great  number  of  formidable  galleys,  frigates,  flre-fhips, 
and  bombketclies. 

UUST,  the  flower  or  calx  of  any  metal,  procu¬ 
red  by  corroding  and  diflblving  its  fliperficial  parts  by 
fome  inenftruiim.  Water  is  the  great  inftrumerit  or 
agent  hi’ producing  rufti  and  hence  oils,  and  other  fatty 
bodies,  fecure  metals  from  rull ;  water  being  no  men- 
ftruum  for  oil,  and  therefore  not  able  to  make  its  way 
through  it.  All  metals  except  gold  are  liable  to  r.uft ; 
and  even  this  alfo  if  expofed  to  the  fumes  of  fea-falt. 
For  remedies  againft  ruft,  fee  Iron, /vzr.  ult. 

RUSTIC,  in  archite&ure,  implies  a  manner  of 
building  in  imitation  of  nature,  rather  than  according 
to  the  rules  of  art.  See  Architecture. 

Rustic  Gods ,  dli  rujllci ,  in  antiquity,  were  the  gods 
of  the  country,  or  thofe  who  prefided  ever  agriculture, 
Sec.  Varro  invokes  the  12  dil  confentes ,  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  among  the  ruftic  gods  ;  viz.  Jupiter,  Tellus,  the 
Sun,  Moon,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Rubigus,  Flora,  Minef- 
Venus,  Lympha,  and  Good  Luck.  Befides  thefe 
arch-rultic  gods,  there  were  an  infinity  of  lefler 
as  Pales,  Vertumnus,  Tntelina,  Fulgor,  StercU- 
lius,  Mellona,  Jitgatinus,  Collinus,  Vallonia,  Terminus, 
Sylvanus,  and  Priapus.  Struvius  adds  the  Satyrs, 
Fauns,  Sileni,  Nymphs,  and  even  Tritons ;  and  gives 
the  empire  over  all  the  ruflic  gods  to  the  god  Pan. 

Rustic  Order ,  that  decorated  with  ruflic  quoins, 
ruflic  work,  See. 

Rustic  Work ,  is  where  the  ftones  in  the  face,  &c. 
of  a  building,  inftead  of  being  fmooth,  are  hatched,  or 
picked  with  the  point  of  a  hammer. 

RUSTRE,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  diamond  fiiape, 
pierced  through  in  the  middle  with  a  round  hole.  See 
Heraldry. 

RUT,  in  hunting,  the  venery  or  copulation  of  deer. 

RUTA,  rue!  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  Multiji- 
iiqua.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite;  the  petals  concave; 
the  receptacle  furrounded  with  10  melliferous  pores; 
the  capfule  is  lobed.  In  fome  flowers,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  number  is  excluded.  There  are  feveral  fpecies ;  of 
which  the  moil  remarkable  is  the  hortenfis,  or  common 
broad-leaved  garden  rue,  which  has  been  long  cultiva¬ 
ted  for  medicinal  ufe.  'This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  branches 
on  every  fide,  garnilhed  with  decompounded  leaves, 
whofe  finall  lobes  are  wedge -fha^d,  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  have  a  ftrong  odour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  bunches  almolt  in  the 
form  of  umbels  :  they  are  compofed  of  four  yellow 
concave  petals  which  are  cut  on  their  edges,  and  eight 
yellow  {lamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  termi¬ 
nated  by  round iih  fummits.  The  germeu  becofnes  a 
roundifh  capfule,  with  four  lobes  punched  full  of  holes 
containing  rough  black  feeds. 

Rue  has  a  ftrong  ungrateful  finell,  and  a  bitterifh 
penetrating  tafte :  the  leaves,  when  full  of  vigour,  are 
extremely  acid,  infomuch  as  to  inflame  and  blifter  the 
(kin,  if  much  handled.  With  regard  to  their  medicinal 
virtues,  they  are  powerfully  flimulating,  attenuating, 
and  detergent ;  and  hence,  in  cole!  phlegmatic  habits, 


they  quicken  the  circulation,  difiolve  tenacious  juiced,  Rui* 
open  obflrudlions  of  the  excretory  glands,  and  promote 
the  fluid  fedretions.  The  writers  on  the  materia  medi¬ 
cs  in  general  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  virtues  of  this  plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  its 
praifes;  particularly  of  the  efferttial  oil,  and  the  diftil- 
led  water  cohobated  or  re-diflilled  feveral  times  from 
frefh  parcels  of  the  herb.  After  extravagantly  com¬ 
mending  other  waters  prepared  in  this  manner,  he  adds, 
with  regard  to  that  of  rue,  that  the  greatefl  commen¬ 
dations  he  can  beftow  upon  it  fall  fhort  of  its  merit : 

What  medicine  (fays  he)  can  be  more  efficacious  for 
promoting  fweat  and  perfpiration,  for  the  cure  of  the 
hyfteric  paffion  and  of  epilepfies,  and  for  expelling 
poifon  t”  Whatever  fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two 
laft  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has  its  ufe  in  the  others  :  the 
cohobated  water,  however,  is  not  the  mod  efficacious 
preparation  of  it.  An  extract  made  by  rectified  fpirit 
contains  in  a  fmall  compafs  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
rue;  this  menftruum  taking  up  by  infufion  all  the  pun¬ 
gency  and  flavour  of  the  plant,  and  elevating  nothing 
in  diftillation.  With  water,  its  peculiar  flavour  and 
warmth  arife  ;  the  bitternefs,  and  a  conflderable  (hare 
of  the  pungency,  remaining  behind. 

Ruta  Bagar  or  Swedilh  turnip.  See  Husbandry, 
p.  76j. 

Book  of  RUTH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Te- 
ftament ;  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  and  an  iiitrodu6lion  to  thofe  of  Samuel;  and 
having  its  title  from  the  perfon  whofe  ftory  is  here  prin¬ 
cipally  related.  In  this  ftory  are  obiervable  the  an¬ 
cient  rights  of  kindred  and  redemption  ;  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  buying  the  inheritance  of  the  deceafed,  with 
other  particulars  of  great  note  and  antiquity.  The  ca- 
nonicalnefs  of  this  book  was  never  difputed  ;  but  the 
learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  epocha  of  the  hiftory 
it  relates.  Ruth  the  Moabitefs  is  found  in  the  genea- 
logy  of  our  Saviour.  Matth.  f.  5. 

RUTILUS*  See  CvrRiNus,  n a  6. 

RUTHERGLEN,  or  by  contra&ion  Ruglen, 
the  head  borough  of  the  netherward  of  Lanarkfhire  in 
Scotland,  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  550  51',  and  W.  Long. 

4.0  1 3' ;  about  two  miltrs  fouth-eaft  of  Glafgow,  and 
nine  weft  of  Hamilton.  Few  towns  in  Scotland  can 
lay  greater  claim  to  antiquity  than  Rutherglen.  Mait¬ 
land,  in  hia  Hiftory,  of  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  VbL 
i.  p.  92.  tells  us,  that  it  was  founded  by  a  king  Reuther, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name  ;  and  a  tradition  of  the 
fame  import,  prevails  among  the  inhabitants.  But 
without  laying  any  ft  refs  on  the  authority  of  tradition, 
which  is  often  falfe  and  always  doubtful,  we  find, 
from  feveral  Original  charters  (Ixll  preferved,  that  it  was 
ere&ed  into  a  royal  borough  by  king  David  I.  about 
the  year  1 126. 

The  territory  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  borough 
was  extenlive,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  many  diftin- 
guifhed  privileges,  which  were  however  gradually  wreil- 
ed  from  them,  by  political  influence,  in  favour  of  Glaf-- 
gow,  which,  in  latter  times  rofe  into  confequence  by 
trade  and  manufa&ures.  The  ancient  dimeniions  of  the 
place  are  now  unknown ;  but  in  the  fields  and  gardens 
towards  the  eaft  the  foundations  of  houfes  are  occafion- 
ally  difeovered.  It  is  now  of  a  very  reduced  iize,  con- 
filting  but  of  one  principal  ftreet  and  a  few  lanes,  and 
containing  about  1631  inhabitants. 

About  150  yards  to  the  fouth  of  the  main  ftreet 
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Hast 5itr-  ss  a  kind  of  lane,  known  by  the  name  of  Dins  dyke s. 
glen.  circumftance  which  befel  the  unfortunate  queen  Ma- 
rv,  immediately  after  her  forces  were  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Langfide,  has  ever  fince  continued  to  cha- 
raderife  this  place  with  an  indelible  mark  of  opprobri¬ 
um.  Her  majefly,  during  the  battle,  flood  on  a  riling 
ground  about  a  mile  from  Rutherglen.  She  no  fobner 
faw  her  army  defeated  than  {he  took  her  precipitate 
flight  to  the  fouth,  Dins-dykes  unfortunately  lay  in 
her  way.  Two  ruflics,  who  were  at  that  inflaiit  cutting 
grafs  hard  by,  feeing  her  majefly  fleeing  in  hade,  rude¬ 
ly  attempted  to  intercept  her,  and  threatened  to  cut 
her  in  pieces  with  their  feythes  if  {he  prefumed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  a  flep  further.  Neither  beauty,  nor  even  royalty 
itfelf,  can  at  all  times  fecure  the  unfortunate  when  they 
have  to  do  with  the  unfeeling  or  the  revengeful.  Re¬ 
lief  however  was  at  hand  ;  and  her  majefly  proceeded 
in  her  flight. 

Adjoining  to  a  lane  called  the  Back-row  flood  the 
caflle  of  Rutherglen,  originally  built  at  a  period  coeval, 
it  is  reported,  with  the  foundation  of  the  town:  This 
ancient  fortrefs  underwent  feveral  lieges  during  the  un¬ 
happy  wars  in  the  days  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  it 
remained  a  place  of  Pcrength  until  the  battle  of  Lang- 
fide  ;  foon  after  which  it  was  deflroyed  by  order  of  the 
regent,  to  revenge  himfeif  on  the  Hamilton  family,  in 
whofe  cuflody  it  then  was.  The  foundations  of  the 
buildings  are  now  crafed,  and  the  fite  converted  into 
dwell  in  g-houfes  and  gardens. 

The  kirk  of  Rutherglen,  an  ancient  building  of  the 
Saxon-Gothic  flyle,  was  rendered  famous  by  two  tranf- 
adions,  in  which  the  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and 
his  country  was  deeply  concerned.  In  it  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  Scotland  and  England  in  the  year 
1 297  (Henry’s  Life  of  Wallace,  Book  VI.  verfe  8-62.), 
and  in  it  Sir  John  Monteath  bargained  with  the  Eng- 
lifli  to  betray  Wallace  his  friend  and  companion  (Life 
of  Wallace,  Book  XI.  verfe  796).  This  ancient  build¬ 
ing,  having  become  incommodious,  was,  in  1794,  pull¬ 
ed  down,  and  one  of  a  modern  flyle  was  ereded  in  its 
place.  Buried  in  the  area  were  found  vail  quantities 
of  human  bones,  and  fome  relics  of  antiquity. 

No  borough  probably  injBritain  pofifefles  a  political 
conflitution  or  fett  more  free  and  unembarrafTed  than  Ru¬ 
therglen.  It  was  anciently  under  the  influence  of  a  felf- 
deded  magiflracy,  many  of  whom  lived  at  a  diftance 
from  the  borough,  and  wh©  continued  long  in  office 
without  interruption.  Negligence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  undue  exertion  of  power  on  the  other,  at  length  exci¬ 
ted  the  burgefies,  about  the  middle  of  the  lad  century, 
to  apply  an  effedual  remedy  to  this  evil.  The  commu¬ 
nity  who,  at  that  period,  poffefTed  the  power  of  reform¬ 
ing  the  abufes  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  borough,  were  much  affifled  in  their  exer¬ 
tions  by  a  Mr  David  Spens  town-clerk,  a  gentleman 
unbiased  by  falfe  politics,  and  who  was  animated  with 
a  high  degree  of  true  patriotifm.  Great  oppofition 
was  at  flrfl  made  to  the  reform  ;  but  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  burgefles  was  wifely  laid,  and  was  pro  fee  u  ted 
with  unremitting  affiduity.  They  were  proof  againft 
the  influence  and  bribery  of  a  party  that  flruggled  to 
continue  the  old  pradice  ;  and  having  at  length  fur- 
mounted  every  difficulty,  they  formed  a  new  conftitu- 
tion  or  fett  for  the  borough,  which,  in  1671,  was  ap- 
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proved  of  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  after-  Jutland- 

wards  inferted  in  the  records  of  the  general  convention 

of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland.  ,  a 

Rutherglen,  in  conjunction  with  Glafgow,  Renfrew, 
and  Dumbarton,  fends  a  member  to  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  fairs  of  this  town  are  generally  well  attend¬ 
ed,  and  have  long  been  famous  for  a  great  fhow  of 
horfes,  of  the  Lanarkfhire  breed,  which  arc  efteemed 
the  heft  draught -horfes  in  Britain.  'Hie  inhabitants 
of  this  borough  flill  retain  fome  euflcms  of  a  very  re¬ 
mote  antiquity.  One  of  theft1  is  the  making  of  Ruther - 
glen  four  cakes .  The  operation  is  attended  with  fome 
‘peculiar  rites,  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  of  Pagan  originr  An  account  of  thefe  rites  is 
given  in  Ure's  Hiflory  of  Rutherglen  and  Kilbride,  p. 

94.  ;  from  whence  we  have  taken  the  above  account  of 
this  place,  and  which  we  do  not  hefitate  to  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  fond  of  natu¬ 
ral  and  local  hiflory,  being  perfuaded  that  they  will  find 
it  to  be  both  an  uftful  and  entertaining  performance. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  is  the  leail  county  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  being  but  40  miles  in  circumference  ;  in  which 
are  two  towns,  48  parities,  and  3263  houfes.  However, 
for  quality  it  may  be  compared  with  any  other  county ; 
the  air  being  good,  and  the  foil  fertile  both  for  tillage 
and  paflures;  and  it  not  only  affords  plenty  of  corn,  but 
feeds  a  great  number  of  horned  cattle  and  fheep.  It 
is  well  watered  with  brooks  and  rivulets  ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Weland  and  the  Wafh.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  eafl  by  Lincolnfhire  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Weland,  which  parts  it  from  Nerthamptonfhire;  and 
on  the  well  and  north  by  Leiceflerfhire.  It  has  only 
two  market-towns ;  namely,  Okeliam,  where  the  affizes 
and  feffions  are  held,  and  Uppingham. 

RUYSCH  (Frederic),  one  of  the  mofl  eminent  ana- 
tomifls  of  which  Holland  can  boafl,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1638.  After  making  great  progrefs  at  home, 
he  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  there  profecuted  the  fludy 
of  anatomy  and  botany.  He  fludied  next  at  Francker, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  dodor  of  phyfic. 

He  then  returned  to  the  Hague ;  and  marrying  in 
1661,  dedicated  his  whole  time  to  the  fludy  of  his 
profeffion.  In  1665  he  publifhed  a  treatife,  entitled 
Dilucidatio  valvularum  de  vanis  lymphatich  et  lafteis ; 
which  raifed  his  reputation  fo  high,  that  he  was  eho- 
fen  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Amflerdam.  This  ho¬ 
nour  he  accepted  with  the  more  pleafure,  becaufe  his 
fit  nation  at  Amflerdam  would  give  him  eafy  accefs  to 
every  reqnifite  help  for  cultivating  anatomy  and  na¬ 
tural  hiflory.  After  he  fettled  in  Amflerdam,  he 
was  perpetually  engaged  in  deeding  and  in  examining 
with  the  mofl  inquffitive  eye  the  various  parts  of  the 
human  body.  He  improved  the  fcience  of  anatomy 
by  new  difeoveries  ;  in  particular,  he  found  out  a  way 
to  preferve  dead  bodies  many  years  from  putrefadion. 

His  anatomical  colledion  was  curious  and  valuable.  » 

He  had  a  feries  of  feetufes  of  all  fizes,  from  the  length 
of  the  little  finger  ta  that  of  a  new  born  infant. 

He  had  alfo  bodies  of  full  grown  perfons  of  all  ages, 
and  a  vafl  number  of  animals  aimoft  of  every  fpecies 
on  the  globe,  befides  a  threat  many  other  natural  cu- 
riofities.  Peter  the  Great  of  Rufiia,  in  his  tour 
through  Holland  in  the  year  1698,  vifited  Ruyfch* 
and  was  fo  chaimed  with  his  converfation,  that  he 
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pafTed  whole  days  with  him  ;  and  when  the  hour  of 
departure  came,  he  left  him  with  regret.  Fie  fet  fo 
high  a  value  on  Ruyfch’s  cabinet  of  curiofities,  that 
when  he  returned  to  Holland  in  1717,  he  purchased 
it  for  30,000  florins,  and  fent  it  to  Peterfburgh. 

In  1685  he  was  made  profelfor  of  medicine,  an  office 
which  he  difcharged  with  great  ability.  In  1728  he 
got  his  thigh-bone  broken  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber. 
The  year  before  this  misfortune  happened  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  fon  Henry,  a  youth  of  talents,  and  well 
{killed  in  anatomy  and  botany.  He  had  been  created 
a  do&or  of  phyfic,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  affifted 
his  father  in  his  difcoveries  and  publications.  RuyfchV 
family  now'  confided  only  of  his  youngeft  daughter. 
This  lady  had  been  early  infpired  with  a  paffion  for 
anatomy,  the  favourite  fcience  of  her  father  and  brother, 
and  had  ftudied  it  with  fuccefs.  She  was  therefore  well 
qualified  to  afiift  her  father  in  forming  a  fecond  collec¬ 
tion  of  curiofities  in  natural  hiftory  and  anatomy,  which 
he  began  to  make  after  the  emperor  of  Rufiia  had  pur- 
chafed  the  firft.  Ruyfch  is  faid  to  have  been  of  fo  heal¬ 
thy  a  conftitution,  that  though  h£  lived  to  the  age  of 
93,  yet  during  that  long  period  he  did  not  labour  under 
the  infirmities  of  difeafe  above  a  month.  From  the 
time  he  broke  his  thigh  he  was  indeed  difabled  from 
walking  without  a  fupport  ;  yet  he  retained  his  vigour 
both  of  mind  and  body  without  any  fenfible  alteration, 
till  in  1 7  3 1  his  ftrength  at  once  deferted  him.  He  died 
on  the  2  2d  of  February  the  fame  year.  His  anatomical 
works  are  printed  in  4  vols  4to. 

The  ftyle  of  his  writings  is  fimple  and  concife,  but 
fometimes  inaccurate.  Inftru&ion,  and  not  oftentation* 
feems  to  be  his  only  aim.  In  anatomy  he  undoubtedly 
made  many  difcoveries  ;  but  from  not  being  fufficiently 
converfant  in  the  writings  of  other  anatomifts,  he  pub- 
lifhed  as  difcoveries  what  had  been  known  before.  The 
academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  m  1727  ele&ed  him  a 
member  in  place  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  was  lately 
deceafed.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London. 

RUYTER  (Michael  Adrian),  a  diftinguifhed  naval 
officer,  was  born  at  Fleffingue,  a  town  of  Zealand,  in 
1607.  He  entered  on  a  fea-faring  life  when  he  was 
only  M  years  old,  and  was  firft  a  cabin-boy.  While  he 
advanced  fucceflively  to  the  rank  of  mate,  mafter,  and 
captain,  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  ability  and  honour  in 
all  thefe  employments.  He  repulfed  the  Irifh,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  Dublin  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Erig- 
lifh.  He  made  eight  voyages  to  the  Weft  Indies  and 
ten  to  Brazil.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  and  fent  to  afiift  the  Portuguefe  againft 
the  Spaniards.  When  the  enemy  came  in  fight,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  boldly  to  meet  them,  and  gave  fuch  unqueftion- 
able  proofs  of  valour  as  drew  from  the  Portuguefe  mo¬ 
narch  the  warmeft  applanfe.  His  gallantry  was  ftill 
more  confpicuous  before  Salee,  a  town  of  Barbary.  With 
one  fingle  veil'd  he  failed  through  the  roads  of  that 
place  in  defiance  of  five  Algerine  Corfairs  who  came  to 
attack  him. 

In  1653  a  fquadron  of  feventy  vefiels  was  difpatched 
againft  the  Englifh  under  the  command  of  Van  Tromp. 
Ruyter,  who  accompanied  the  admiral  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  feconded  him  with  great  ikill  and  bravery  in  the 
three  battles  which  the  Englifh  fo  glorioufiy  won.  He 
iwas  afterward*  ftatioaed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 


he  captured  feveral  Turkiffi  vefiels.  In  1659  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  commiffipn  to  join  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his- 
war  with  the  Swedes  ;  and  he  not  only  maintained  his  ^ 
former  reputation,  but  even  raifed  it  higher.  As  the 
reward  of  his  fervices,  the  king  of  Denmark  ennobled 
him  and  gave  him  a  penfion.  In  166 1  he  run  afhore  a 
vefiel  belonging  to  Tunis,  releafed  40  Chriftian  flaves, 
made  a  treaty  with  theTunifians,  and  reduced  the  Al¬ 
gerine  corfairs  to  fubmifiion.  H19  country,  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  her  gratitude  for  fuch  illuftrious  fervices,  raifed 
him  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  commander  in  chief. 
To  the  latter  dignity,  the  higheli  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  him,  he  was  well  intitled  by  the  fignal  victory 
which  he  obtained  over  the  combined  fleets. of  France 
and  Spain.  This  battle  was  fought  in  1672  about  the 
time  of  the  conqueft  of  Holland.  The  fight  was  main¬ 
tained  between  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  with  the  ob- 
ftinate  bravery  of  nations  v/hich  were  aceuftomed  to* 
difpute  the  empire  of  the  main.  Ruyter  having  thus 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fea,  conduced  a  fleet  of 
Indiamen  fafely  into  the  Texelythus  defending  and 
enriching  his  country,  while  it  was  become  the  prey  of 
hoftile  invaders.  The  next  year  he  had  three  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  fleets  of  France  and  England,  in  which,, 
if  pofiible,  his  bravery  was  ftill  more  diftinguifhed  than , 
ever.  D’Eftrees  the  French  vice-admiral  wrote  to  Col¬ 
bert  in  thefe  words  :  “  I  would  purchafe  with  my  life 
the  glory  of  De  Ruyter.”  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  triumphs  which  he  had  fo  honourably  won.  In  an 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet  off  the  coaft  of  Sici¬ 
ly,  he  loft  the  day,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  few  days.  His  corpfe  was 
carried  to  Amfterdam,  and  a  magnificent  monument 
was  there  ere&ed  by  the  command  of  the  ftates-general. . 
The  Spanifh  council  bellowed  on  him  the  title  of  duke, 
and  tranfmitted  a  patent  invefting  him  with  that  dig¬ 
nity  ;  but  he  died  before  it  arrived. 

When  fome  perfon  was  congratulating  Louis  XIV. 
upon  De  RuytePs  death,  telling  him  he  had  now  got 
rid  of  one  dangerous  enemy  ;  he  replied,  “  Every  one 
muft  be  forry  at  the  death  of  fo  great  a  man.” 

RYE,  in  botany.  Sec  Sec  ale. 

RrE-Grafs.  See  Agriculture,  n°  179. 

Rye,  a  town  in  Suflex,  with  two  markets  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays,  but  no  fair.  It  is  one  of  the 
ciuque-ports  ;  is  a  handfome  well-built  place,  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  jurats,  and  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament.  It  has  a  church  built  with  ftone,  and  a  town- 
hall  ;  and  confifts  of  three  ftreets,  paved  with  ftone. 
One  fide  of  the  town  has  been  walled  in,  and  the  other 
is  guarded  by  the  fea.  It  has  two  gates,  and  is  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade  in  the  (hipping  way.  From  thence 
large  quantities  of  corn  are  exported,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  fifhermen.  It  is  34  miles  fouth-eaft 
by  fouth  of  Tunbridge,  and  64  on  the  fame  point  from 
London.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  of  late  choaked 
up  with  land  ;  but  if  well  opened,  it  would  be  a  good 
ftation  for  privateers  that  cruize  againft  the  French. 
E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.0. 

RYMER  (Thomas),  Efq;  the  author  of  the  Fmdera, 
was  born  in  the  north  of  England,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-fehool  of  Northallerton.  He  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  at  Cambridge,  then  became  a  member  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  and  at  length  was  appointed  hiftoriographer  to 
King  William  in  place  of  Mr  Shad  well.  He  wrote  A 
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View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  laft  Age: 
publifhed  a  tragedy  named  Edgar .  For  a  critic  he 
was  certainly  not  well  qualified,  for  he  wanted  candour  ; 
nor  is  his  judgment  much  to  be  relied  on,  who  could 
condemn  Shakefpeare  with  fuch  rigid  feverity.  His 
tragedy  will  fhow,  that  his  talents  for  poetry  were  by 
no  means  equal  to  thofe  whofe  poems  he  has  publiely 
« cenf tired.  But  though  he  has  no  title  to .  the  appella¬ 
tion  o $  poet  or  critic ,  as  an  antiquarian  and  hiftorian  his 
memory  will  long  be  preferved.  His  Fader a ,  which  is 
a  collection  of  all  the  public  tranfaCtions,  treaties,  Sc c. 
of  the  kings  of  England  with  foreign  princes,  is.  efteem- 
ed  one  of  our  mod  authentic  and  valuable  reeords,  and 
is  oftener  referred  to  by  the  heft  Englifh  hiftorians  than 
perhaps  any  other  book  in  the  language.  It  was  pub¬ 
lifhed  at  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen¬ 
tury  in  17  volumes  folio.  Three  volumes  more  were 
added  by  Sanderfon  after  Rymer’s  death.  The  whole 
were  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  iovols  in  1739.  They 
were  abridged  by  Rapin  in  French,  and  inferted  in  Le 
Clerc’s  Bibliotheque}  a  tranflation  of  whieh  was  made  by 
Stephen  Whatley,  and  printed  in  4  vols  8vo,  1731* 

Rymer  died  14th  December  1713,  and  was  buried 
in  the  parifh  church  of  St  Clement’s  Danes.  Some 
specimens  of  his  poetry  are  preferved  in  the  firfl  volume 
of  Mr  Nichol’s  Sele&  Colle&ion  of  Mifeellaneous  Poems, 
1780. 

RYNCHOPS,  in  ornithology,  a  gei.us  belonging  to 
the  order  of  anferes.  The  bill  is  Hraight  ;  and  the  fupe- 
rior  mandible  much  fhorter  than  the  inferior,  which  is 
truneated  at  the  point.  The  fpeeies  are  two,  viz.  the 
nigra  and  fulva,  both  natives  of  America. 

RYOTS,  in  the  policy  of  HindoHan,  the  modern 
name  by  which  the  renters  of  land  are  diftinguifhed. 
They  hold  their  poflefiions  by  a  leafe,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient 
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and  afterwards  furveys  and  valuations.  This  arrangement  has  been  fo 

long  eftablifhed,  and  aeeords  fo  well  with  the  ideas  of  \  ^lc  'f 
the  natives,  concerning  the  diftinCfion  of  calls,  and  the 
fun&ions  allotted  to  eaeh,  that  it  has  been  invariably 
maintained  in  all  the  provinces  fubjed  either  to  Maho¬ 
metans  or  Europeans  ;  and  to  both  it  ferves  as  the  ba¬ 
lls  on  which  their  whole  fyllem  of  finance  is  founded. 

Refpeding  the  precife  mode,  however,  in  whieh  the 
ryots  of  Hindollan  held  their  poflefiions,  there  is  much 
diverfity  of  opinion  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  very  im¬ 
partially  delineated  in  note  iv.  to  the  Appendix  of  Ro- 
bertfon’s  Hiftorical  Difquifition,  &c.  concerning  India,, 
p.  345.  to  which  we  refer  fueh  of  our  readers  as  are  in- 
terelled  in  this  fubjed  of  finanee. 

RYSCHIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  corolla  is 
pentapetalous  ;  and  the  apiees  turned  back,  about  three 
times  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  filaments  are  five, 
awl-fhaped,  and  (horter  than  the  petals.  The  feed- 
veflel  is  quadrilocnlar,  and  contains  many  feeds.  Of  this 
there  are  two  fpeeies,  viz.  the  Clauf folia  and  Sou- 
roubea . 

RYSWICK,  a  large  village  in  Holland,  feated  be¬ 
tween  the  Hague  and  Delft,  where  the  prince  of  O- 
range  has  a  palace,  which  Hands  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther.  It  is  a  very  noble  ftrudure,  all  of  hewn 
Rone,  of  great  extent  in  front,  but  perhaps  not  propor- 
tionably  high.  It  is  adorned  with  a  marble  Hair-cafe, 
marble  floors,  and  a  magnificent  terrace.  There  is  a 
good  profped  of  it  from  the  canal  between  Delft  and 
the  Hague.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  here  in  1697  between  England,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  Spain.  E.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat. 
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Sf,  or  s,  the  1 8th  letter  and  14th  confonant  of  our 
,  alphabet;  the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  driving 
the  breath  through  a  narrow  paflage  between  the  pa¬ 
late  and  the  tongue  elevated  ne&r  it,  together  with  a 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper, 
the  lips  being  a  little  way  open  ;  with  fueh  a  configu¬ 
ration  of  every  part  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  as  renders 
the  voice  fomewhat  fibilous  and  luffing.  Its  found, 
however,  varies  ;  being  firong  in  fome  words,  as  this> 
thusy  See.  and  foft  ifi  words  which  have  a  final  e ,  as 
mufiy  ‘wtfey  Sc c.  It  is  generally  doubled  as  the  end  of 
words,  whereby  they  become  hard  and  harfh,  as  in  kifsy 
iofsy  See.  In  fome  words  it  is  filent,  as  {(ley  ijlandy  4>if- 
county  See.  In  writing  or  printing,  the  long  chara&er 
/  is  generally  ufed  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
words,  but  the  fhort  s  at  the  end. 

In  abbreviations,  S  Hands  for  focietas  or  foetus  ;  as* 


R.  S.  S.  For  regia  foretatis  foetus ,  i.  e.  fellow  of  the 
royal  foeiety.  In  medicinal  preferiptions,  S.  A.  figni- 
fies  fecundum  artemy  i.  e.  according  to  the  rules  of  art : 
And  in  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  S  Hands  for  Sextus  ; 

S.  P.  for  Spurius;  S.  C.  for fenatus  confu/tum;  S.P.Q^R. 
for  fenatus  populufque  Romanus  ;  S.  S.  S.  for  Jlratum  fu- 
per  Jlratumy  i.  e.  one  layer  above  another  alternately  ; 
S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  Q^V.  for  Ji  vales  bene  ejly  ego  quoque  va~ 
leoy  a  form  ufed  in  Cieero’s  time,  in  the  beginning  of 
letters.  #  Ufed  as  a  numeral,  S  aneiently  denoted  feven  5 
in  the  Italian  mufie,  S  fignifies  folo :  And  in  books  of 
navigation,  S.  Hands  for  fouth  ;  S/E.  for  fouth-eaH  ; 
S.  W.  for  fouth-weH  ;  S.  S.  E.  for  fouth  foutli-eaH  ; 
S.  S.  W.  for  fouth  fouth-weH  See. 

SAAVEDRA  (Miehael  de  Cervantes),  a  celebra¬ 
ted  Spanifli  writer,  and  the  inimitable  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1549*  From 
'•  4D2  Hit 
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Saavedra,  his  infancy  he  was  fond  of  books  ;  but  he  applied  him- 
felf  wholly  to  books  of  entertainment,  fuch  as  novels 
and  poetry  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  Spanilh  and  Italian 
authors.  From  Spain  he  went  to  Italy,  either  to  ferve 
Cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he  was  chamberlain  at 
Home ;  or  elfe  to  follow  the  proftffion  of  a  foldier,  as 
he  did  fome  years  under  the  victorious  banners  of  Mar¬ 
co  Antonio  Colonna.  He  was  prefen t  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  fought  in  the  year  1571  ;  in  whieh  he  either 
loll  his  left  hand  by  the  fhot  ot  an  harquebus,  or  had  it 
fo  maimed  that  he  loft  the  ufe  of  it.  After  this  he 
,  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where 

he  continued  a  captive  five  years  and  a  half.  Then  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  writing 
of  comedies  and  tragedies  ;  and  he  compofed  feveral, 
all  of  whieh  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  adted 
with  great  applaufe.  In  the  year  1584  he  publifhed 
his  Galatea,  a  novel  in  fix  bopks  ;  which  he  prefen  ted 
to  Afeanio  Colonna,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  church, 
as  the  firft  fruits  of  his  wit.  But  the  work  which  has 
done  him  the  greateft  honour,  and  will  immortalize  his 
name,  is  the  hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  ;  the  firft  pait  of 
which  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1605.  This 
is  a  fatire  upon  books  of  knight-errantry;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  foie,  end  of  it  was  to  deftroy  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  thefe  books,  which  had  fo  infatuated  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  mankind/  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Spanilh  na¬ 
tion.  This  work  was  univerfally  read  ;  and  the  moft 
eminent  painters,  tapeftry-workers,  engravers,  and  fculp- 
tors,  have  been  employed  in  reprefenting  the  hiftory  of 
Don  Quixote.  Cervantes,  even  in  his  lifetime,  ob¬ 
tained  the  glory  of  having  his  work  receive  a  royal  ap¬ 
probation.  As  King  Philip  III.  wa&  Handing  in  a  bal¬ 
cony  of  his  palace  at  Madrid,  and  viewing  the  country,, 
he  obferved  a  ftudent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Man- 
zanares  reading  in  a  book,  and  from  time  to  time  break¬ 
ing  off  and  beating  his  foreheasl  with  extraordinary 
tokens  of  pleafure  a"'*  delight :  upon  which  the  king 
faid  to  thofe  aboi  him,  “  That  feholar  is  either  mad, 
or  reading  Don  Quixote :”  the  latter  of  wrbieh  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  the  cafe.  But  virtus  laudatur  et  a /get :  not¬ 
withstanding  the  vaft  applaufe  his  book  everywhere  met 
with,  he  had  not  intereft  enough  to  procure  a  fmall  pen- 
fi on,  but  had  much  ado  to  keep  himfelf  from  ftarving. 
In  the  year  1615,  he  publifhed  a  fecondpart;  to  which 
he  was  partly  moved  by  the  prefumption  of  fome  ferib- 
bler,  who  bad  publifhed  a  continuation  of  this  work  the 
year  before.  Pie  wrote  alfo  feveral  novels;  and  among 
the  reft,  “  The  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda.” 
Pie  had  employed  many  years  in  writing  this  novel,  and 
finifhed  it  but  juft  before  his  death  ;  for  he  did  not  live  to 
fee  it  publifhed.  His  ficknefs  was  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  he  himfelf  was  able  to  be,  and  a&ually  was,  his 
own  hiftorian.  At  the  end  of  the  prefaee  to  the 
Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda,  he  reprefents  him¬ 
felf  on  horfeback  upon  the  road,  and  a  ftudent,  who  had 
overtaken  him,  engaged  in  converfation  with  him:  “And 
happening  to  talk  of  my  illnefs  (fays  he),  the  ftudent 
foon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by  faying  it  was  a  dropfy 
I  had  got ;  the  thjrft  attending  which  all  the  wa¬ 
fer  of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  fait,  would  not 
fuffice  to  quench,  Therefore  Senor  Cervantes,  fays  he, 
you  muft  drink  notliing-at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat; 
for  this  alone  will  recover  you  without  any  other  phy- 
v  fie*  l  h^e  been  told  the  fame  by  others*  anfwered  I ; 
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but  I  can  no  more  forbear  tippling,  than  if  I  were  bortt 
to  do  nothing  elfe.  My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end  ;.  and 
from  the  daily  journal  of  my  pulfe,  I  fhall  have  finifhed 
my  eourfe  by  next  Sunday  at  the  farthefl. — But  adieu, 
my  merry  friends  all,  for  I  am  going  to  die  ;  and  I 
hope  to  fee  you  ere  long  in  the  other  world,  as  happy 
as  heart  can  wifh.”  His  dropfy  inereafed,  and  at  laft 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  yet  he  continued  to  fay  and  to 
write  bon  mots.  He  received  the  laft  facrament  on  the 
1 8th  of  April  1616;  yet  the  day  after  wrote  a  De¬ 
dication  of  the  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda 
to  the  Conde  de  Lemos.  The  particular  day  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

SABA,  a  Dutch  ifland  near  St  Euftatia  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  It  is  a  fteep  rock,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  RayvaVt 
a  little  ground,  very  proper  for  gardening.  Frequent 
rains,  which  do  not  lie  any  time  on  the  foil,  give  growth 
to  plants  of  an  exquifite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an 
extraordinary  fize.  fifty  European  families,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fiaves,  here  raife  cotton,  fpin  it, 
make  ftockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to  other  colonies 
for  as  much  as  ten  crowns*  a  pair.  Throughout  Ame-*^1 
riea  there  is  no  blood  fo  pure  as  that  of  Saba  ;  the  wo¬ 
men  there  preferve  a  frelhnefs  of  complexion,  whieh  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Caribbt?e  illands. 

Happy  colony  !  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  rock  between 
the  iky  and  i'ea,  it  enjoys  the  beneht  of  both  elements 
without  dreading  their  ilorms  ;  it  breathes  a  pure  air, 
lives  upon  vegetables,  cultivates  a  Ample  commodity,, 
from  whieh  it  derives  eafe  without  the  temptation  of 
riches:  is  employed  in  labours  lefs  troublefome  than 
iifeful,  and  poffeffes  in  peace  all  the  blefiings  of  mode¬ 
ration,  health,  beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple 
of  peace  from  whence  the  philofophcr  may  contemplate 
at  leifure  the  errors  and  paflions  of  men,  who  come, 
like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  to  ftrike  and  dafh  themfelyes 
on  the  rich  coafts  of  America,  the  fpoils  and  pofielfion 
of  which  they  are  perpetually  contending  for,  and  wreft- 
ing  from  each  other  :  hence  may  he  view  at  a  diftanee 
the  nations  of  Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of 
the  ocean,  and  burning  with  the  flames  of  ambition 
and  avarice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics  ;  devouring 
gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied  ;  wading  through  feas 
of  blood  to  amafs  thofe  metals,  thofe  pearls,  thofe  dia¬ 
monds,  which  are  ufed  to  adorn  the  oppreffors  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  loading  innumerable  (hips  with  thofe  precious 
calks,  which  furnifh  luxury  with  purple,  and  from 
which  flow  pleafures,  effeminacy,  cruelty,  and  debauch-* 
ery.  The  tranquil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mafs 
of  follies,  and  fpins  his  cotton  in  peace. 

SAbJeANS.  Sec  Sabians. 

SABAZIA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  were  no&urnaV 
myfteries  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Sabazius.  AH  the  ini-, 
tiated  had  a  golden  ferpent  put  in  at  their  breads,  and, 
taken  out  at  the  lower  part  of  their  garments,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Jupiter’s  ravifhing  Proferpina  in  the  form  of  a 
ferpent.  T  here  were  alfo  other  feafts  and  facrifices  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  this  appellation,  in  honour  of  Mithras,, 
the  deity  of  .the  Periians,  and  of  Baechus,  who  was 
thus  denominated  by  the  Sabians,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

SABBATARIANS,  or  seventh  day  baptists, a 
fed  of  anabaptifts  ;  thus  called,  becaufe.  they  obferved 
the  Jewifh  or  Saturday- Sabbath,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
it  was  never  abrogated  in  the  New  Teftament  by  the  in- 
ftitution  of  any  othef* 
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Sabbath.  SABBATH,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  figniaes  ref. 

The  feventh  day  was  denominated  the  Sabbath,  or  clay 
Definition  °f  f\r>  becaiife  that  in  it  God  had  relied  from  all  his 
works  which  he  created  and  made.  From  that  time 
the  feventh  day  feems  to  have  been  fet  apart  for  reli¬ 
gious  fervices  ;  and,  in  confeqnence  of  a  particular  in- 
jundion,  was  afterwards  obferved  by  the  Hebrews  as 
an  hoiyday.  They  were  commanded  to  fet  it  apart 
for  facred  purpofes  in  honour  of  the  creation,  and  like- 
wife  in  memorial  of  their  own  redemption  from  Egyp- 
i  tian  bondage. 

Importance  The  importance  of  the  inditution  may  be  gathered 
tution  and  ~  ^rom  ^ie  different  laws  refpe cling  it.  When  the  ten 
tarly  cere-  commandments  were  publifhetl  from  Mount  Sinai  in 
fsioiiies.  tremendous  pomp,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  held  a  place 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  fird  table,  and  by  fub- 
iequent  flatutes  the  violation  of  it  was  to  be.  punifhed 
with  death.  Six  days  were  allowed  for  the  ufe  and 
fervice  of  man  ;  but  the  feventh  day  God  referved  to 
himfelf,  and  appointed  it  to  be  obferved  as  a  dated  time 
for  holy  offices,  and  to  be  fpent  in  the  duties  of  piety 
and  devotion.  On  this  day  the  miniders  of  the  temple 
entered  upon  their  week  ;  and  thofe  who  had  attended 
oil  the  temple  fervice  the  preceding  week  went  out  at 
the  fame  time.  New  loaves  of  fhew-bread  were  placed 
upon  the  golden  table,  and  the  old  ones  taken  away#. 
Two  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  fine  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  bread-offer¬ 
ing,  and  wine  for  a  libation,  were  offered..  The  Sab¬ 
bath,  as  all  other  fedivals,  was  celebrated  from  evening 
to  evening.  It  began  at  fix  in  the  evening  on  Friday, 
3  and  ended  at  the  fame  time  the  next  day. 

Time  of  its  Concerning  the  time  at  whieh  the  Sabbath  was  fil'd 
inilitution.  jnftituted,  different  opinions  have  been  held.  Some 
have  maintained,  that  the  falsification  of  the  feventh 
day,,  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  is  only  there  fpoken  of 
Sicc  rgoKtti*  or  by  anticipation  j  and  is  to  be  underflood 
of  the  Sabbath  afterwards  injoined  the  children  of  Ifrael 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Mofaic  difpenfation.  But 
without  entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  fupport  this  opinion,  a  few  obfer- 
vations,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  fufficient  to  fhow  that  it 
refls  on  no  folid  foundation. 

It  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  the  infpired  pen* 
man  would  have  mentioned  the  fa^ndification  of  the  fe¬ 
venth  day  amongft  the  primeval  tranfadlons,  if  fucli 
fandification  had  not  taken  place  until  2500  years  af¬ 
terwards.  Writers,  ambitious  of  that  artificial  elegance 
which  the  rules  of  criticifin  have  eflablifhed,  often  bring 
together  in  their  narratives  events  which  were  them- 
felves  far  diflant,  for  the  fake  of  giving  form  to  their 
difeourfe  ;  but  Mofes  appears  to  have  defpifed  all  fuch 
flimfy  refinements,  and  to.have  conftruded  his  narrative 
in  great  conformity  to  the  feries  of  events. 

Btelietmis  From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  religious  fervice 
fervice  in  pradifed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  it  appears  that,  imme- 
the  putri-  diately  after  the  fall,  when  Adam  was  reilored  to  fa- 
uwchal  age.  vour  through  a  Mediator,  a  llated  form  of  public  wor- 
fhip  was  indituted,  which  man  was  required  to  obferve 
in  teftimony,  not  -only  of  his  dependence  on  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  but  aifo  of  his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promife  made 
to  our  firil  parents,  and  feen  afar  of.  Of  an  inilitution 
then  fo  grand  and  important,  no  circumilance  would  be 
omitted  that  is  neceifary  to  preferve  it,  or  that  contri¬ 
butes  to  render  the  obfervance  of  it  regular  and  folemn. 


That  determined  times  are  neceflary  for  the  due  ce-  Sabbath, 
lebration  of  diviue  fervice,  cannot  be  denied.  Such  is 
the  conilitution  of  man,  that  he  mull  have  particular  jjecefiity 
times  fet  apart  fof  particular  fervices.  He  is  doomed  of  fiated 
to  toil  and  labour  ;  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  iweat  of  days  for 
his  face ;  and  is  capable  of  performing  religious  du-^^^ 
ties  only  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  confident  with  his  litu- 
ation  in  the  world.  If  dated  times  for  religious  folem- 
nities  had  not  been  enjoined,  the  confeqnence  would  have 
been,  that  fuch  folemuities  would  have  been  altogether 
negleded  ;  for  experience  (hows,  tliatif  mankind  were 
left  at  liberty  when  and  how  often  they  fhould  per¬ 
form  religious  offices,  thefe  offices  would  not  be  per¬ 
formed  at  all.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  holy  times  that 
preferves  the  practice  of  holy  fervices  ;  and  without  the 
frequent  and  regular  returns  of  hallowed  days,  man 
would  quickly  forget  the  duty  which  lie  owes  to  God, 
and  in  a  lhort  time  no  veilige  of  religion  would  be  found 
in  the  world.  q 

Among  the  ordinances  which  God  vouchfafed  his  Obje&iona 
ancient  people,  we  find  that  the  pious  obfervation  of^  fbeear- 
holydays  was  particularly  i  11  Tided  upon  ;  and  the  Sab- 
bath  was  enjoined  to  be  kept  holy,  in  the  mod  folemn  gabbatb 
manner,  and  under  the  fevered  penalties.  Can  it  thencon&deied, 
be  fuppofed  that  He  would  fuffer  mankind,  from  the 
creation  of  the  wrorld  to  the  Mofaic  era,  to  remain  with¬ 
out  an  iuditution  fo  expedient  in  itfelf,  and  as. well  fitted 
to  anfwer  the  end  propefed  by  it,  under  the  one  difpen¬ 
fation,- as  ever  it  could  be  under  the  other?  No;  we 
have  every  imaginable  reafom  to  conclude,  that  when 
religious  fervices  were  enjoined,  religious  times  were  ap¬ 
pointed  alfo  ;  for  the  one  neceflariiy  implies  the  other. 

It  is  110  objection  to  the  early  inditution  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  patriarchal  age.  It  would  have  fwelled  the  Bible 
to  a  mod  enormous  fize,  had  the  facred  hidorian  given 
a  particular  account  of  all  the  tranfadlions  of  thofe  times;, 
befides,  it  would  have  anfwered  no  end.  When  Mofes 
wrote  the  book  of  Genefis,  it  was  unneceffary  to  re* 
late  minutely  tranfadions  and  inditutions  already  well 
known  by  tradition  :  accordingly  we  fee,  that  his  nar¬ 
rative  is  everywhere  very  concife,  and  calculated  only 
to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  mod  important  fads- 
However,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  church-fervice  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  we  diall  find  that  what  is  called- the 
legal  difpenfation,  at  lead  the  liturgic  -part  of  it,  was 
no  new  fydem,  but  a  colledion  of  inditutions  obferved 
from  the  beginning,  and  republifhed  in  form  by  Mofes. 

The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Cain  and  Abel  offered: 
faciifices;  and  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  one,  and  the  rejedion  of  the  other,  evi¬ 
dently  (hows  that  dated  laws  refpeding  the  fervice  had, 
then  taken  place.  “  In  procefs  of  time,”  at  the  end  of 
the  days,  “  Abel  brought  an  offering.”  Here  was 
priefl ,  altar ,  matter  of  Jacrifice ,  appointed  time ,  motive  to 
facrijice ,  atonement  made ,  and  accepted.  The  didindion 
of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean  before  the  flood,  and 
Noah’s  facrifice  immediately  after  his  deliverance,  with* 
out  any  new  diredion,  is  an  unanfwerable  proof  of  the 
fame  truth.  It  is  tedified  of  Abraham,  by  God  him¬ 
felf,  that  he  kept  his  charge ,  his  commandments ,  his  Jla - 
tutes9  and  his  laws.  Thefe  expreffions  comprehend  the 
various  branches,  into  which  the  law  given  at  Sinai  was 
divided.  They  contain  the  moral  precepts,  affirmative 
find  negative,  the  matter  of  religious  fervice,  a  body  of 
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laws  to  direft  obedience,  and  to  which  man  was  to  con¬ 
form  his  condudl  in  every  part  of  duty.  Agreeably 
to  this,  we  find  that  facrifices  were  offered,  altars  and 
places  of  worfhip  confecrated,  ancf  the  Sabbath  alfo 
mentioned  as  a  well  known  folemnity,  before  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  law.  It  is  exprefsly  taken  notice  of 
at  the  fall  of  manna  ;  and  the-  incidental  manner  in 
which  it  is  then  mentioned,  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  Ifraelites  were  no  flrangers  to  the  inftitution  :  for 
had  it  been  a  new  one,  it  mull  have  been  enjoined  in  a 
pofitive  and  particular  manner,  and  the  nature  of  it 
mull  have  been  laid  open  and  explained,  otherwife  the 
term  would  have  conveyed  no  meaning. 

The  divifion  of  time  into  weeks ,  or  periods  of  feven 
days,  which  obtained  fo  early  and  almoil  univerfally,  is 
a  ftrong  indication  that  one  day  in  feven  was  always  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  a  particular  manner.  IV eek*,  and  feven 
days,  are  in  feripture  language  fynonymous  terms.  God 
commanded  Noah ,  feven  days  before  he  entered  tne  ark, 
to  introduce  into  it  all  forts  of  living  creatures.  When 
the  waters  of  the  flood  began  to  abate,  Noah  fent  forth 
a  dove,  which,  finding  110  reft;  for  the  foie  of  her  foot, 
returned  to  him.  After  feven  days  he  fent  forth  the 
dove  a  fecond  time,  and  again  ihe  returned  to  the  ark. 
At  the  expiration  of  other  feven  days  he  let  go  the  dove 
a  third  time  :  and  a  week  is  fpoken  of  (Gen.  xxix.)  as  a 
well  known  fpace  of  time. 

This  feptenary  divifion  of  time  has  been,  from  the 
^earlieft  agds,  uniformly  obferved  over  all  the  eaftern 
world.  The  Ifraelites,  Aflyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians, 
Arabians,  and  Periians,  have  always  made  ufe  of  a 
week,  confiding  of  feven  days.  Many  vain  attempts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  this  uniformity  ;  but  a 
practice  fo  general  and  prevalent  could  never  have  taken 
place,  had  not  the  feptenary  diftribution  of  time  been 
inftituted  from  the  beginning,  and  handed  down  by 
tradition. 

From  the  fame  fource  alfo  muft  the  ancient  heathens 
have  derived  their  notions  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  fe¬ 
venth  day.  That  they  had  fuch  notions  of  it  is  evident 
from  feveral  paffages  of  the  Greek  poets  quoted  by 
Ariftobulus,  a  learned  Jew,  by  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  Eufebius. 

tCSsfiiiy  it(>ov  Hcfiod. 


The  feventli,  the  facred  day. 

E €$ou.cct>)  S'lnreira  y«r»XvG?v,  Homer. 

Afterwards  came  the  feventh,  the  facred  day. 


Again  : 

"EGSofJLOV  y)(A0Lg  f>?v,  Y.Cft  TCJ  TtnXfro  xavrec. 

On  the  feventh  day  all  things  were  completed. 

E CXojuotTH  Sr, 01  riTiXv\(Tfj.t\a  *ctvTce  rtrvxToci.  Linus. 

All  things  were  made  perfect  on  the  feventh  day. 

That  they  likewife  held  the  number  feven  in  high  es¬ 
timation  has  been  fhown  by  a  learned,  though  fometimes 
*  Hollo.  fanciful,  author*,  with  fuch  evidence  as  to  enforce  con- 
xvays  Qri-  vhftion.  The  Pythagoreans  call  it  the  venerable  num- 
ginals,  her,  c-t^aerf. ty  cckic<,  worthy  of  veneration .  and  held  it  to  be 
perfetl  and  mojl  proper  to  religion.  They  denominated  it 
fortune ,  and  alfo  ftyled  it  voice ,  found ,  mufe,  becaufe,  110 
doubt,  feven  diftindl  notes  comprehend  the  whole  fcale  of 
mufic,  beyond  which  neither  voice  nor  instrument  can  go, 
but  muft  return  from  the  feventh,  and  begin  again  anew. 
They  likewife  defigned  it  leading  to  the  end. 


Seven,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  is  exprefTed  by  a  word 
that  primarily  fignifies  fulnefs ,  completion ,  fupjlciency .  and 
is  applied  to  a  week,  or  feven  days ,  becaufe  that  was  the 
full  time  employed  in  the  work  of  creation  ;  to  the 
Sabbath,  becaufe  on  it  all  things  were  completed ;  and  to 
an  oath,  becaufe  it  is  fujficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  ftrife. 
This  opening  of  the  liebrew  root  will  enable  us  to 
come  at  the  meaning  of  tliofe  expreflions  of  the  hea¬ 
thens,  and  alfo  let  us  fee  whence  they  derived  their  ideas 
and  modes  of  fpeaking,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
tranfa&ions  at  the  creation,  though  much  perverted, 
was  never  entirely  loft  by  them. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  heathens  bor¬ 
rowed  the  notion  of  the  facrecltiefs  of  the  feventh  day 
from  the  .Jews.  But  this  opinion  will  not  readily  be 
admitted,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  Jews  were  held 
in  the  greateft  contempt  by  the  furrounding  nations, 
who  derided  them  no  lefs  for  their  fabbaths  than  for 
their  circumcifion.  All  forts  of  writers  ridiculed  them 
on  this  account.  Seneca  charged  them  with  fpending 
the  feventh  part  of  their  time  in  fioth.  Tacitus  faid, 
that  not  only  the  feventh  day,  but  alfo  the  feventh  year, 
was  unprofitably  wafted.  Juvenal  brings  forward  the 
fame  charge  ;  and  Perlius  upbraided  them  with  their  re - 
cutita  fabbata.  Plutarch  faid  that  they  kept  it  in  honour 
of  Bacchus.  Tacitus  affirmed,  that  it  was  in  honour 
of  Saturn <;  but  the  moil  abominable  aflertion  of  all  is 
that  of  Apion,  who  faid  that  they  obferved  the  Sab¬ 
bath  in  memory  of  their  being  cured  011  that  day  of  a 
fhameful  difeafe,  called  by  the  Egyptians  fabbo. 

Some  perceiving  the  force  of  this  objection  have  con¬ 
tended,  that  time  was  divided  into  weeks  of  feven 
days,  that  each  of  the  planetary  gods,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  who  were 
the  Dii  majorum  gentium,  might  have  a  day  appropriated 
to  his  fervice.  But  if  fuch  was  the  origin  of  weeks, 
how  came  the  great  and  ancient  goddefs  Tellus  to  be 
omitted  ?  She  was  worfhipped.by  the  early  idolaters  as 
well  as  the  other  planets,  and  muft  furely  have  been 
deemed  by  them  as  worthy  of  a  particular  day  fet  apart 
to  her  honour  as  the  planet  Saturn,  who  was  long  un- 
difeovered,  afterwards  feen  but  occafionally,  and  -at  all 
times  confidered  as  of  malign  afpe£t.  (See  Rem- 
phan.) 

Others  have  fuppofed,  that  as  the  year  was  divided  in¬ 
to  lunar  months  of  fomething  more  than  28  days,  it 
was  natural  to  divide  the  month  into  quarters  from  the 
different  phafes  of  the  moon,  which  would  produce  as 
many  weeks  of  feven  days.  But  this  fuppofition  is 
lefs  tenable  than  the  former.  The  phafes  of  the  moon 
are  not  fo  precifely  marked  at  the  quarters  as  to  attra& 
to  them  any  particular  notice,  nor  are  the  quarterly  ap¬ 
pearances  of  one  month  commonly  like  thofe  of  another* 
We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  what  fhould  have  induced 
the  earl  reft  obfervers  of  the  phafes  of  the  moon  to  divide 
the  month  into  four  parts  rather  than  into  three,  or  five, 
or  feven.  Had  the  ancient  week  confifted  of  14  days, 
it  might  have  been  inferred,  with  fome  degree  of  plau- 
fibility,  that  -its  length  was  regulated  by  the  phafes  of 
the  moon,  becaufe  the  fhape  of  that  luminary,  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  quarter,  is  very  precifely  marked ; 
but  there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  prefent  hypothefis, 
could  have  everywhere  led  mankind  to  make  their  weeks 
confift  of  feven  days.  This  divifion  of  time,  therefore, 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  the  primeval  in¬ 
ftitution 
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ftitution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  related  by  Mofcs  In  the 
book  of  Genefrs.  That  inftitution  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  preserve  among  men  a  fenfe  of  religion;  and  it 
was  renewed  to  the  Jews  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  and 
its  obfervance  enforced  by  the  fevered  penalties.  It  was 
accordingly  oblerved  by  them  with  more  or  lefs  ftriCt- 
nefs  in  every  period  of  their  commonwealth,  and  there 
is  none  of  the  iuftitutions  of  their  divine  lawgiver  which, 
in  their  prefent  Hate  of  difperfion,  they  more  highly 
honour.  They  regard  it,  indeed,  with  a  fuperftitious 
reverence,  call  it  their  fpoufe ,  their  delight,  and  fpeak  of 
it  in  the  moil  magnificent  terms.  They  have  often  va¬ 
ried  in  their  opinions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  kept.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  they  car¬ 
ried  their  refped  for  the  fabbath  fo  very  high,  that  they 
would  not  on  that  day  defend  themfelves  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  their  enemies.  But  afterwards  they  did  not 
fcrnple  to'ftand  upon  their  neceffary  defence,  although 
they  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  car¬ 
rying  on  their  operations.  When  our  Saviour  was  on 
earth,  it  was  no  fin  to  loofe  a  beaft  from  the  ftall,  and 
lead  him  to  water  ;  and  if  he  had  chanced  to  fall  into 
a  ditch,  they  pulled  him  out :  but  now  it  is  abfolutely 
unlawful  to  give  a  creature  in  that  fituation  any  other 
afliftance  than  that  of  food  ;  and  if  they  lead  an  animal 
to  water,  they  mufl  take  care  not  to  let  the  bridle  or 
halter  hang  loofe,  otherwife  they  are  tranfgreffors. 

As  the  law  enjoins  reft  on  that  day  from  all  fervile 
employments,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  injunction, 
they  undertake  no  kind  of.work  on  Friday  but  fuch  as 
can  ealily  be  accomplifhed  before  evening.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  they  put  into  proper  places  the  meat  that  they 
have  prepared  to  eat  the  day  following.  They  after¬ 
wards  fet  out  a  table  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and 
place  bread  upon  it,  which  they  alfo  cover  with  another 
cloth  ;  and  during  the  fabbath  the  table  is  never  moved 
out  of  its  place.  About  an  hour  before  funfet,  the 
Women  light  the  fabbath  lamps,  which  hang  in  the 
places  where  they  eat.  They  then  ftretch  forth  their 
hands  to  the  light,  and  pronounce  the  following  bene¬ 
diction.  “  Bleffed  be  thou,  O  God,  king  of  the 
world,  who  hall  enjoined  us,  that  are  fanCtified  by  thy 
commandments,  to  light  the  fabbath  lamp.”  Thefe 
lamps  are  two  or  more  in  number,  according  to  the  fize 
of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  fufpended,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  burn  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  night.  In 
order  to  begin  the  fabbath  well,  they  wafh  their  hands 
and  faces,  trim  their  hair,  and  pare  their  nails,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  fourth  finger,  then  going  to  the  fecond, 
then  tlie  fifth,  then  the  third,  and  endingwith  the  thumb. 
If  a  Jew  calls  the  parings  of  his  nails  to  the  ground, 
he  is  rafeahy  that  is,  a  wicked  man  ;  for  Satan  has 
great  power  over  thofe  parings  of  nails  ;  and  it  feems 
they  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  wizzards,  who  know  how 
to  employ  them  in  their  enchantments.  If  he  buries 
them  in  the  earth,  he  is  tzedic ,  that  is,  a  juft  man  :  if  he 
burns  them  in.  the  fire,  he  is  chejld ,  that  is,  worthy  of 
honour,  an  holy  man.  When  they  have  performed  thefe 
preparatory  ceremonies,  they  repair  to  the  fynagogue, 
and  enter  upon  their  devotions.  As  foon  as  prayers  be* 
gin,  the  departed  fouls  fpring  out  of  the  purgatorial 
iiames,  and  have  liberty  to  cool  themfelves  in  water 
while  the  fabbath  lafts ;  for  which  reafon  the  Jews  pro¬ 
long  the  continuance  of  it  as  much  as  they  can ;  and  the 
Bobbins  have  ftri&ly  commanded  them  not  to  exhauft 
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all  the  water  on  the  fabbath  day,  left  thofe  miferable 
fouls  fhould  by  that  means  be  deprived  of  the  refrefhing 
element.  When  they  have  ended  their  prayers,  they  re¬ 
turn  home,  and  falute  one  another,  by  wifhing  a  good 
fabbath.  They  then  fit  down  to  table.  The  mafter  of 
the  family  takes  a  cup  full  of  wine,  and  lifting  up  his 
hand,  fays,  “  Bleffed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king 
of  the  world,  who  haft  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.—— 
Bleffed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king  of  the  world, 
who  haft  fanCtified  11s  by  thy  commandments,  and  given 
us  thy  holy  fabbath  ;  and  of  thy  good  will  and  pleafure 
haft  left  it  to  us  an  inheritance,  the  memorial  of  thy 
works  of  creation.  For  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  faints,  and  the  memorial  of  the  coming  out 
of  Egypt.  And  thou  haft  alfo  chofen  us  from  all  other 
people,  and  fanCtified  us,  and  with  love  and  pleafure 
haft  left  thy  holy  fabbath  an  inheritance.  Bleffed  be 
thou,  O  God,  who  fanCtified  the  fabbath.”  After  this 
benediction  is  ended,  he  drinks,  and  gives  the  cup  to  all 
that  are  prefent.  He  then  removes  the  cloth,  and  ta¬ 
king  bread,  fays,  “  Bleffed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord, 
king  of  the  world,  who  bnngeft  bread  out  of  the  earth.’* 
Then  lie  breaks  oft*  a  bit,  and  eats,  and  alfo  gives  a 
piece  of  it  to  every  one  of  the  company. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fabbath,  the  Jews  do  not  rife 
fo  early  as  they  do  at  other  times.  Thinking,  the 
greater  pleafure  they  take  on  that  day,  the  more  de¬ 
voutly  they  keep  it.  When  they  come  into  the  fyna- 
gogne,  they  pray  as  ufual,  only  the  devotions  are  fome- 
what  longer,  being  intermingled  with  pfalmody,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  fabbath.  The  Pentateuch  is  then  produced* 
and  feven  feCtions  of  it  are  read  in  order  by  feven  per- 
fons  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  Several  leffons  are  likewife 
read  out  of  tlie  prophets,  which  have  fome  relation  to 
what  was  read  out  of  the  law.  After  morning  prayera 
they  return  to  their  houfes,  and  eat  the  fecond  fabbath- 
meal,  (hewing  every  token  of  joy,  in  honour  of  the  fefti- 
val.  But  if  one  has  feen  any  thing  ominous  in  his 
deep  ;  if  he  has  dreamed  that  he  burnt  the  book  of  the 
law  ;  that  a  beam  has  come  out  of  the  walls  of  his 
houfe;  that  his  teeth  have  fallen  out; — then  lie  fafts  un¬ 
til  very  late  at  night,  for  all  fuch  dreams  are  bad  ones* 
In  the  afternoon  they  go  again  to  the  fynagogue,  and 
perform  the  evening  fervice,  adding  to  the  ordinary 
prayers  fome  leffons  that  refpeCl  the  fabbath.  When  the 
devotional  duties  are  ended,  they  return  home,  and  light 
a  candle  refembling  a  torch,  and  again  lit  down  to  eat. 
They  remain  eating  until  near  fix,  and  then  tlie  mafter 
of  the  family  takes  a  cup,  and  pouring  wine  into  it  re- 
hearfes  fome  benedictions;  after  which  he  pours  a  little 
of  the  wine  upon  the  ground,  and  fays,  u  Bleffed  be 
thou,.  O  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  who  haft  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine.”  Then  holding  the  cup  in  his  left 
hand,  with  the  right  he  takes  a  box  of  fweet  fpices,  and 
fays,  “  Bleffed  be  thou,  O  Lord  God,  who  haft  created 
various  kinds  of  fweet  fpices.”  He  fmells  the  fpices, 
and' holds  them  out  to  the  relt,  that  they  may  do  the 
fame.  He  then  takes  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and 
going  to  the  candle  views  the  left  very  narrowly,  and 
pronounces  a  blefling.  With  the  cup  in  the  left  hand* 
he  examines  the  right  in  the  fame  manner.  Again,  hold¬ 
ing  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  he  rehearfes  another  be¬ 
nediction,  and  at  the  fame  time  pours  fome  of  the  wine 
on  the  ground.  After  this  he  drinks  a  little  of  it,  and 
then  hands  it  about  to  the  reft  of  the  family,  who  finifh 
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what  remains,  f  n  this  manner  the  fabbath  is  ended  by 
the  Jews,  and  they  may  return  to  their  ordinary  em¬ 
ployments.  Thofe  who  meet  pay  their  compliments, 
by  wifhing  one  another  a  happy  week. 

The  Rabbins  have  reckoned  up  nine  and  thirty  pri¬ 
mary  prohibitions,  which  ought  to  be  obferved  on  the 
fabbatic  feftival ;  but  their  circumftances  and  dependents, 
xvhich  are  alfo  obligatory,  are  almoft  innumerable.  The 

articles  are,  Not  to  till  the  ground;  to  Cow;  to 
reap  ;  to  make  hay ;  to  bind  up  (heaves  of  corn  ;  to 
threfh  ;  to  winnow  ;  -to  grind  ;  to  lift  meal  ;  to  knead 
the  dough  ;  to  bake  ;  to  (hear ;  to  whiten  ;  to  comb  or 
card  wool ;  to  fpin  ;  to  twine  or  twift  ;  to  warp  ;  to 
dye;  to  tie;  to  untie;  to  few  ;  to  tear  or  pull  in 
pieces  ;  to  build ;  to  pull  down  ;  to  beat  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  ;  to  hunt  or  fifh ;  to  kill  a  beaft ;  to  flay  it ;  to  drefs 
it  ;  to  ferape  the  (kin  ;  to  tan  it ;  to  cut  leather  ;  to 
write  ;  to  fcratch  out ;  to  rule  paper  for  writing  ;  to 
kindle  a  fire  ;  to  extinguifh  it  ;  to  carry  a  thing  from 
place  to  place  ;  to  expofe  any  thing  to  fale.  Thefe  are 
the  primary  prohibitions,  andjeach  ef  thefe  has  its  pro¬ 
per  confequences,  which  amount  to  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  Jew's  themftlves  fay,  that  if  they  could 
keep  but  two  fabbatlis  as  they  ought,  they  would  foon 
be  delivered  out  of  all  their  troubles. 

If  a  Jew  on  a  journey  is  overtaken  by  the  fabbath 
in  a  wood,  or  on  the  highway,  no  matter  where,  nor 
under  what  circumftances,  he  fits  down  ;  he  will  not  flir 
out  of  the  fpot.  If  he  falls  down  in  the  dirt,  he  lies 
there  ;  he  will  not  rife  up.  If  he  fhould  tumble  into  a 
privy,  he  would  reft  there  :  he  would  not  be  taken 
out  (a).  If  he  fees  a  flea  fkipping  upon  his  clothes, 
he  muft  not  catch  it.  If  it  bites  him,  he  may  only  re¬ 
move  it  with  his  hand  ;  he  muft  not  kill  it;  but  a  loufe 
meets  with  no  fuch  indulgence,  for  it  may  be  deftroy- 
cd.  He  muft  not  wipe  his  hands  with  a  towel  or  cloth, 
but  he  may  do  it  very  lawfully  with  a  cow’s  tail.  A 
Trefh  wound  muft  not  be  bound  up  on  the  fabbatli-day  ; 
a  plafter  that  had  been  formerly  applied  to  a  fore  may 
remain  on  it ;  but  if  it  falls  off,  it  muft  not  be  put  on 
.anew.  The  lame  may  ufe  a  ftaff,  but  the  blind  muft 
not.  Thefe  particulars,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the 
fame  nature,  are  obferved  by  the  Jews  in  the  ftrifteft 
manner.  But  if  any  one  wifhes  to  know  more  of  the 
pra&ice  of  that  devoted  race,  he  may  confult  Buxtorf ’s 
jfudaica  Synagoga,  chap.  x.  xi.  where  he  will  find  a 
complete  detail  of  their  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  on  the 
fabbath  ;  and  likewife  fee  the  primary  prohibitions 
branched  out  into  their  refpe£iive  circumftances. 

As  the  feventh  day  was  obfeived  by  the  Jewifh 
church,  in  memory  of  the  reft  of  God  after  the 
works  of  creation,  and  their  own  deliverance  from  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  tyranny  ;  fo  the  fir  ft  day  of  the  week  has  always 
been  obferved  by  the  Chriftian  church,  in  memory  of 
the  refurre&ion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  by  which  he  completed 
the  work  of  man’s  redemption  on  earth,  and  refeued 
him  front  the  dominion  of  him  who  has  the  power  of 
death. 
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This  day  was  denominated  by  the  primitive  Chri*  SabhatL 
flians  the  Lord's  day.  Tt  was  alfo  fometimes  called  "** 

Sunday ;  which  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  hea¬ 
thens,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  fun.  And  indeed,  al¬ 
though  it  was  originally  called  Sunday  by  the  heathens, 
yet  it  may  very  properly  retain  that  name  among  Chri- 
ftians,  becaufe  it  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  “  The 
true  light,”  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  of  Him  who  is  ftyled  by  the  prophet  “  The 
Sun  of  righteoufnefs,”  and  who  on  this  day  arofe 
from  the  dead.  But  although  it  was,  in  the  primitive 
times,  indifferently  called  the  Lord's  day  or  Sunday ,  yet 
it  was  never  denominated  the  fabbath ;  a  name  conftant- 
]y  appropriated  to  Saturday,  or  the  feventh  day,  both 
by  facred  and  ecclefiaftical  wr iters.  \% 

Of  the  change  from  the  feventh  to  the  jirjl  day  of  The  men** 
the  week,  or  even  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Lord's  day  ^ 
feftival,  there  is  no  account  in  the  New  Teftament.  jvycw  q«eg 
However,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  it,  that  the  ti rft  tament  ao 
day  of  the  week  was,  in  the  apoftolic  age,  a  ftated  cidental; 
time  for  public  worfhip.  On  this  day  the  apoftles  were 
affembled,  when  the  Holy  Ghoft  came  down  fo  vilibly 
upon  them  to  qualify  them  for  the  converfion  of  the 
world.  On  this  day  we  find  St  Paul  preaching  at 
Troas,  when  the  difciples  came  to  break  bread :  and 
the  directions  which  the  fame  apoftle  gives  to  the  Co-  - 
rinthians  concerning  their  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  their  fuffering  brethren,  plainly  allude  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  affemblies  on  the  firft  day  of  the  week. 

Thus  it  would  appear  from  feveral  *pafTages  in  the 
New  Teftament,  that  the  religious  obfervation  of  the 
firft  day  of  the  week  is  of  apoftolical  appointment;  and 
may  indeed  be  very  reafonably  fuppofed  to  be  among 
thofe  directions  and  inftru&ions  which  our  blefled  Lord 
himfelf  gave  to  his  difciples,  during  the  40  days  be¬ 
tween  his  refurrection  and  afcenfion,  wherein  he  con- 
verfed  with  them,  and  fpoke  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still,  however,  it  muft  be 
owned  that  thofe  paflages,  although  the  plaineft  that 
occur,'  are  not  fuflicient  to  prove  the  apoftolical  inftitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  day,  or  even  the  actual  obfervation 
of  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
all  controverfy,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  ecclefiaftical 
teftimony. 

From  the  confentient  evidence  and  uniform  pYa&ice 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  alfo  from  the  att eft ation  of 
Pliny,  an  heathen  of  no  mean  figure  both  in  learning 
and  power,  we  find  that  the  firft  day  of  the  week  was 
obferved  in  the  earlieft  ages  as  an  holyday  or  feftival,  in 
honour  of  the  refurredtion  of  Chrift.  Now  there  are 
but  two  fources  whence  the  cuftom  could  poftibly  have  s 
arifen.  It  muft  Live  been  inftituted  either  by  human 
or  divine  authority :  by  human  authority  it  was  not 
inftituted  ;  for  there  was  no  general  council  in  thofe 
early  times,  and  without  the  decree  of  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  it  was  impofiible  that  any  ecclefiaftical  inftitution  * 
could  have  been  univerfally  eftablifhed  at  once.  It  re- But  -ever* 
mains,  therefore,  that  it  muft  have  been  inftituted  by  rhelefs  it 

divine  ;PPca” tG 
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<a)  This,  it  Teems,  was  once  really  the  cafe.  A  Jew  of  Magdeburg  fell  into  a  privy''  on  a  Saturday.  He  might 
have  been  taken  out ;  but  he  told  thofe  who  offered  him  their  affiftance  to  give  themfelves  no  trouble,  for  there 
be  was  determined  to  keep  holy  the  fabbath  day.  The  bifliop,  when  he  heard  of  it,  refolved  that  he  fhould 
£an£iify  the  next  day  alfo  in  the  fame  place  ;  and  fo,  betwixt  them,  the  poor  Jew  loft  his  life.* 
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divine  authority :  and  that  it 
tlier  appear  from  the  following  confiderations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  apoftles  travelled  over  the  greateft 
part  of  the  world,  and  planted  churches  in  the  remo- 
tefl  parts  of  it.  It  is  certain  alfo  that  they  were  all 
led  by  the  fame  /pint;  and  their  defire  was,  that 
unity  and  uniformity  fhould  be  obferved  in  all  the 
churches  which  they  had  founded.  It  is  not  therefore 
furprifing  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  the  fame  doc¬ 
trine,  the  fame  worlhip,  the  fame  rites  and  cuftoms, 
(hoifld  prevail  all  over  the  Chriftian  world  ;  nay,  it 
would  have4  been  unaccountable  had  the  cafe  been 
otherwife.  For  this  reafon  we  may  conclude  that  every 
enftom,  univerfally  obferved  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  and  not  inftituted  by  a  general  coun¬ 
cil,  was  of  original  appointment. 

As  the  Lord's  day  is  fandtified,  that  is,  fel  apart  to 
Chriftians  for  the  worfhip  and  fervice  of  God,  their 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sandlifier,  a  little  confide- 
ration  will  eafily  difeover  how  it  ought  to  be  obferved. 
Although  a  day  feparated  from  worldly  bufinefs,  yet 
it  is  in  no  fenfe  a  day  of  idlenefs,  but  a  feafon  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  works  of  falvation  and  labours  of  charity. 

In  the  primitive  times  this  holy  day  was  obferved  in 
the  moft  folemn  manner.  From  the  monuments  of 
thofe  early  ages  we  learn,  that  it  was  fpent  in  a  due 
and  conflant  attendance  on  all  the  offices  of  divine  wor¬ 
fhip.  Gn  it  they  held  their  religious  affemblies,  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  apoftles  and  prophets  were 
read  to  the  people,  and  the  dodtrines  of  Chriftianity 
further  preffed  upon  them  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
clergy.  Solemn  prayers  and  praifes  were  offered  up  to 
God,  and  hymns  fung  in  honour  of  Chrift  ;  the  Lord’s 
fupper  was  conftantly  celebrated ;  and  colledlions  were 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  On  this  day  they  abftained,  as  much  as 
they  could,  from  bodily  labour.  They  looked  upon  it 
as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladnefs  ;  and  therefore  all  foiling 
on  it  was  prohibited,  even  during  the  feafon  of 
lent,  their  great  annual  fall.  —  Such  was  the  zeal  of 
thofe  times,  that  nothing,  no  not  the  feverell  perfec¬ 
tions,  hindered  them  from  celebrating  holy  offices  on 
this  day.  They  were  often  befet  and  betrayed,  and 
as  often  flaughtered  in  confequence  of  cruel  edidts  from 
emperors,  thofe  very  emperors  for  whofe  happinefs  and 
profperity  they  always  offered  up  their  fervent  prayers. 
For  this  caufe,  when  they  could  not  meet  in  the  day¬ 
time,  they  affembled  in  the  morning  before  it  was  light ; 
and  when  Tick,  in  exile,  or  in  prifon,  nothing  troubled 
them  more  than  that  they  could  not  attend  the  fervice 
of  the  church.  No  trivial  pretences  were  then  admit¬ 
ted  for  any  one’s  abfence  from  public  worfhip  ;  for  fe- 
vere  cen fores  were  paffed  upon  all  who  were  abfent 
without  fome  urgent  neceffity.  When  the  empire  be¬ 
came  Chriftian,  Conftantine  and  his  fucceffors  made 
Jaws  for  the  more  folemn  obfervation  of  the  Lord’s  day. 
They  prohibited  all  profecutions  and  pleadings  and 
other  juridical  matters  to  be  tranfadled  on  it,  and  alfo 
all  unneceffary  labour  ;  not  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
Jewifh  fabbath,  but  becaufe  thefe  things  were  ccrifider- 
ed  as  inconfiflent  with  the  duties  of  the  feftival. 

But  although  the  primitive  Chriftians  did  not  in¬ 
dulge  themfelves  in  the  pradlice  of  unneceffary  labour 
<or  trifling  amufements,  yet  they  did  not  wholly  abftain 
from  working,  if  great  neceffity  required  it*  The 
Vol.  XVI*  Part  II. 
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really  was  fo,  will  far-  council  of  Laodicea  enjoined  that  men  Ihould  abftain  SafeBath. 

from  work  on  the  Lord’s  day  if  pcfible  ;  but  if  any 
were  found  to  judai%e ,  they  were  to  be  cenfured  as 
great  tranfgrefforS.  .  So  circumfpedl  were  the  primitive 
Chriftians  about  their  coududl  on  this  feftival,  that  on 
the  one  hand  they  avoided  all  things  which  tended  to 
profane  it,  whilft  on  the  other  they  cenfured  all  thofe 
who  infilled  it  Ihould  be  obferved  with  Pharifaical  ri- 

gour*  .  rtf  v 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Lord’s  day  is  public  w dr  Advanta- 

Jhip.  The  nature  and  defign  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ges  refult- 


fufficiently  fhows  the  neceffity  and  importance  of  af-  ^S^rom 
fembling  for  the  duties  of  devotion.  The  whole  fcope  vadorf  oV 
of  Chriftianity  is  to  bring  us  to  an  union  with  God,  it. 
which  cannot  be  obtained  or  preferved  without  frequent 
communications  with  him ;  and  the  reafons  which 
fhow  religious  intercourfe  to  be  the  indifpenfable  duty 
of  Chriftians  in  a  private  capacity,  will  bind  it  with 
equal  or  more  force  on  them  confidered  as  a  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  advantages  of  public  worfhip,  when  duly  per¬ 
formed,  are  many  and  great.  There  are  two,  however, 
which  deferve  to  be  confidered  in  a  particular  manner. 

It  gives  Chriftians  an  opportunity  of  openly  profeffing  • 
their  faith,  and  teftifying  their  obedience  to  their  Re¬ 
deemer  in.  the  wifeft  and  bell  manner ;  and  in  an  age 
when  atheifm  has  arifen  to  an  alarming  height,  when 
the  Son  of  God  is  crucified  afrelh,  and  put  to  open 
fhame,  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  for  religion, 
will  cheerfully  embrace  all  opportunities  of  declaring 
his  abhorrence  of  the  vicious  courfes  purfued  by  thofe 
degenerate  apoftates.  He  will  with  pleafure  lay  hold 
011  every  occafion  to  teflify  that  lie  is  neither  afraid  nor 
afhamed  to  confefs  the  truth  ;  and  will  think  it  his  in¬ 
difpenfable  duty  openly  to  difavow  the  fins  of  others, 
that  he  may  not  incur  the  guilt  of  partaking  of  them. 

Public  worfhip  preferves  in  the  minds  of  men  a  fenfe 
of  religion,  without  which  iociety  could  not  exiil. 

Nothing  can  keep  a  body  of  men  together  and  unite 
them  in  promoting  the  public  good,  but  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples  of  adlion  as  may  reach  and  govern  the  heart. 

But  thefe  can  be  derived  only  from  a  fenfe  of  religi¬ 
ous  duties,  which  can  never  be  fo  ftrongly  impref- 
fed  upon  the  mind  as  by  a  conflant  attendance  up¬ 
on  public  worfnip.  Nothing  can  be  more  weak  than 
to  negledl  the  public  worfhip  of  God,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  we  can  employ  ourfelves  as  acceptably  to 
our  Maker  at  home  in  our  clofets.  Both  kinds  of  wor¬ 
fhip  are  indeed  neceffary ;  but  one  debt  cannot  be  paid 
by  the  difeharge  of  another.  By  public  worfhip  every 
mail  profeffes  his  bdief  in  that  God  whom  he  adores, 
and  appeals  to  Him  for  his  fincerity,  of  which  his  neigh¬ 
bour  cannot  judge.  By  this  appeal  he  endears  himfelf 
more  or  lefs  to  others.  It  creates  confidence  ;  it  roots 
in  the  heart  benevolence,  and  all  other  Chriftian  vir¬ 
tues,  which  produce,  in  common  life,  the  fruits  of  mu¬ 
tual  love  and  general  peace. 

People  in  general  are  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of 
the  Lord’s  day  are  over  when  public  worfhip  is  end¬ 
ed.  But  they  feem  to  forget  for  what  piirpofes  the 
day  was  fet  apart.  It  is  not  only  appropriated  to  the 
duties  of  public  worfhip,  but  alfo  fandlified  to  our  im¬ 
provement  in  the  knowledge  of  the  dodlrines  of  Chri¬ 
ftianity.  It  is  an  inllitution  calculated  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  laborious  claffes  of  mankind,  and,  in 
4-  L  t  xonfe- 
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S-bbatb.  eoufequence  of  that,  to  afford  reft  to  beajis  alfo.  It 
— r-”  is  proper,  it  is  necefiary,  that  man  fliould  reflect  on  his 
condition  in  the  world,  that  he  fliould  examine  the 
date  of  his  foul,  and  inquire  what  progrefs  he  has  made 
in  that  work  which  was  given  him  to  do.  Thofe  that 
have  children  or  fervants  are  obliged  to  look  after  their 
inflru&ion  as  well  as  their  own.  Thefe  are  the  ends 
which  the  inftitution  of  Sunday  was  defigned  to  an- 
fwer.  Every  man  mud  allow  that  thefe  things  mud 
be  done  at  fonie  time  or  other ;  but  unlefs  there  be  fet 
times  for  doing  them,  the  generality  of  mankind  would 
wholly  negleCl  them. 

Vijiting  and  travelling  (though  very  common)  are 
enormous  profanations  of  this  holy  day.  Families  are 
thereby  robbed  of  their  time ;  a  lofs  for  which  no 
amends  can  ever  be  made  them  :  Servants,  indead  of 
having  leifure  to  improve  themfelves  in  fpiritual  know¬ 
ledge,  are  burdened  with  additional  labour  :  And  in 
a  man  of  any  humanity,  it  mud  excite  many  painiul 
fenfations,  when  he  refle&s  how  often  the  ufeful  horfe 
011  that  day  experiences  all  the  anguifh  of  hunger,  torn 
fules,  and  battered  knees.  Every  kind  of  amuftment , 
every  kind  of  common  labour,  is  an  encroachment  on  the 
particular  duties  of  the  Lord’s  day  ;  and  confequently 
men  profane  the  day  by  fpending  it  in  any  amufements, 
or  undertaking  upon  it  any  ordinary  employment  un¬ 
lefs  it  be  a  work  of  abfolute  lieceffity. 

Sabbath-B  eaking,  or  profanation  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
is  punifhed  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  For, 
betides  the  notorious  indecency  and  fcandal  of  permit¬ 
ting  any  fecular  bufinefs  to  be  publicly  tranfa&ed  on 
that  day  in  a  country  profeffing  Chriftianity,  and  the 
corruption  of  morals  which  ufually  follows  its  profana¬ 
tion,  the  keeping  one  day  in  feven  holy,  as  a  time  of 
relaxation  and  refrefhment,  as  well  as  for  public  wor- 
fhip,  is  of  admirable  fervice  to  a  date,  confidered  merely 
as  a  civil  inditution.  It  humanizes,  by  the  help  of 
converfation  and  fociety,  the  manners  of  the  lower  claf- 
fes ;  which  would  otherwife  degenerate  into  a  fordid 
ferocity  and  favage  felfifhnefs  of  fpirit :  it  enables  the 
indudrious  workman  to  purfue  his  occupation  in  the 
enfuing  week  with  health  and  cheerfulnefs.:  it  imprints 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  fenfe  of  their  duty  to 
God  fo  neceffary  to  make  them  good  citizens ;  but 
•which  yet  would  be  worn  out  and  defaced  by  an  unre- 
mitted  continuance  of  labour,  without  any  dated  times 
of  recalling  them  to  the  worfhip  of  their  Maker.  And 
therefore  the  laws  of  King  Atheldan  forbad  all  mer¬ 
chandizing  on  the  Lord’s  day,  under  very  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties.  And  by  the  datute  27  Hen.  VI.  c.  5,  no  fair 
or  market  fhalhbe  held  on  the  principal  fedivals,  Good- 
friday,  or  any  Sunday  (except  the  four  Sundays  in  har- 
ved),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  goods  expofed  to  fale. 
And,  fince,  by  the  datute  1  Car.  I.  c.  1.  no  perfons 
{hall  aflemble,  out  of  their  own  parifhes,  for  any  fport 
whatfoever,  upon  this  day ;  nor,  in  their  parifhes,  fliall 
ufe  any  bull  or  bear  beating,  interludes,  plays,  or  other 
unlawful  exercifes  or  padimes  ;  on  pain  that  every  of¬ 
fender  fhall  pay  3  s.  4d.  to  the  poor.  This  datute  does 
not  prohibit,  but  rather  impliedly  allows,  any  innocent 
lecreation  or  amufement,  within  their  refpedlive  pa¬ 
rifhes,  even  on  the  Lord’s  day,  after  divine  fervice  is 
over.  But  by  datute  29  Car.  II.  c.  7.  no  perfon  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  011  the  Lord’s  day,  or  ufe  any  boat  or 
barge,  or  expofe  any  goods  to  fale,  except  meat  in 


public  houfes,  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  works  of  nc-  SaV-cllkiw 
ceflity  or  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  5  s.  Nor  fhall  any  !1 
drover,  carrier,  or  the  like,  travel  upon  that  day,  un-  Sable, 
der  pain  of  20  s. 

SABELLIANS,  a  fe&  of  Chridians  of  the  ;3d 
century,  that  embraced  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  a 
philofopher  of  Egypt,  who  openly  taught  tint  there 
is  but  one  perfon  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Sabellians  maintained,  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues,  emanations,  or  fumdions 
of  the  Deity  ;  and  held,  that  he  who  is  in  heaven  is 
the  Father  of  all  things,  that  he  descended  into  the  virgin, 
became  a  child,  and  was  born  of  her  as  a  fon  ;  and 
that  having  accomplifhed  the  mydery  of  our  falvation, 
he  di.ffufed  himfelf  on  the  apodles  in  tongues  of  fire, 
and  was  then  denominated  the  Ho'y  Ghoft,  This  they 
explained  by  refembling  God  to  the  fun,  the  illumina¬ 
tive  virtue  or  quality  of  which  was  the  Word,  and  its 
warming  virtue  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Word,  they 
taught,  was  darted,  like  a  divine  ray,  to  accomplifh 
the  work  of  redemption  ;  and  that  being  re-afeended 
to  heaven,  the  influences  of  the  Father  were  communi¬ 
cated  after  a  like  manner  to  the  apodles. 

SABIANS,  an  early  feed  of  idolaters,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day,  and  vvorfhips  the  fun,  moon,  and  bars. 

See  Polytheism,  n(  10,  11,  12. 

SABINA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of 
the  church  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the 
eab  by  Farther  Abruzzo,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  on  the  wed  by  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  almob  as  much 
in  breadth  ;  watered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  oil  and  wine.  There  is  no  walled  town  in  it, 
and  Magliano  is  the  principal  place. 

SABINUS  (George),  a  celebrated  Latin  poet, 
born  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  in  1508.  His 
poem  Res  gejlx  Gafarum  Germanorum ,  fpread  his  repu¬ 
tation  all  over  Germany,  and  procured  him  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  all  the  princes  who  had  any  regard  for  polite 
literature  :  he  was  made  profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  re<dor  of  the  new  academy 
of  Koningfburg,  and  counfellor  to  the  ele&or  of  Bran¬ 
denburg.  He  married  two  wives,  the  firb  of  which 
was  the  elded  daughter  of  the  famous  reformer  Melanc- 
thon  ;  and  died  in  1560.  His  poems  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  often  printed. 

SABLE,  or  Sable  Animal ,  in  zoology,  a  creature 
of  the  weafel-kind,  called  by  authors  mujlela  zibellina. 

See  Mustela,  n°  6. 

The  chafe  of  thefe  animals,  in  the  more  barbarous 
times  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  was  the  employ,  or  rather 
talk,  of  the  unhappy  exiles  in  Siberia.  As  that  coun¬ 
try  is  now  become  more  populous,  the  fables  have  in  a 
great  meafure  quitted  it,  and  retired  farther  north  and 
eab,  to  live  in  defert  forebs  and  mountains  :  they  liv£ 
near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  the  little  iflands  in 
them ;  on  this  account  they  have,  by  fome,  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  of  Aribotle  (Bfi/l.  An .  lib,  viii. 

c.  5.),  which  he  claffes  with  the  animals  converfant  a- 
mong  waters. 

At  prefent  the  hunters  of  fables  form  themfelves  in¬ 
to  troops,  from  five  to  40  each :  the  l»b  fubdivide  into 
lefier  parties,  and  each  choofes  a  leader  ;  bat  there  is 
one  that  dire&s  the  whole  :  a  fmall  covered  boat  is 
provided  for  each  party,  loaded  with  provifions,  a  dog 

and 
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Sa lie.  and  net  for  every  two  men,  and  a  veffel  to  bake  their 

— v— — '  bread  in  :  each  party  alfo  ha3  an  interpreter  for  the 
country  they  penetrate  into.  Every  party  then  fets 
out  according  to  the  courfe  their  chief  points  out : 
they  go  again  ft  the  flream  of  the  rivers,  drawing  their 
boats  up,  till  they  arrive  in  the  hunting  country  ; 
there  they  ftop,  build  huts,  and  wait  till  the  waters 
are  frozen,  and  the  feafon  commences  :  before  they  be¬ 
gin  the  chace,  their  leader  affembles  them,  they  unite 
in  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  fuccefs,  and  then  fepa- 
rate  :  the  firit  fable  they  take  is  called  God's  fable ,  and 
is  dedicated  to  the  church. 

They  then  penetrate  into  the  woods;  mark  the  trees 
as  they  advance,  that  they  may  know  their  way  back  ; 
and  in  their  hunting-quarters  form  huts  of  trees,  and 
bank  up  the  fnow  round  them  :  near  thefe  they  lay 
their  traps  ;  then  advance  farther,  and  lay  more  traps, 
ftill  building  new  huts  in  every  quarter,  and  return  fuc- 
ceflively  to  every  old  one  to  vifit  the  traps  and  take 
out  the  game  to  Ikin  it,  which  none  but  the  chief  of 
the  party  muft  do  :  during  this  time  they  are  fupplied 
with  provifrons  by  perfons  who  are  employed  to  bring 
it  on  fledges,  from  the  places  on  the  road,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  form  magazines,  by  reafon  of  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  bringing  quantities  through  the  rough 
country  they  muft  pafs.  The  traps  are  a  fort  of  pit- 
fall,  with  a  loofe  board  placed  over  it,  baited  with  hill 
or  flefh  :  when  fables  grow  fcarce,  the  hunters  trace 
them  in  the  new-fallen  fnow  to  their  holes ;  place  their 
nets  at  the  entrance  ;  and  fometimes  wait,  watching 
two  or  three  days  for  the  coming  out  of  the  animal  : 
it  has  happened  that  thefe  poor  people  have,  by  the 
failure  of  their  provifions,  been  fo  pinched  with  hun¬ 
ger,  that,  to  prevent  the  cravings  of  appetite,  they 
have  been  reduced  to  take  two  thin  boards,  one  of 
which  they  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  the  other 
to  the  back,  drawing  them  tight  together  by  cords 
placed  at  the  ends  :  fuch  are  the  hardships  our  fellow- 
creatures  undergo  to  fupply  the  wantonnefs  of  luxury. 

The  feafon  of  chace  being  finilhed,  the  hunters  re- 
affemble,  make  a  report  to  their  leader  of  the  number 
of  fables  each  has  taken  ;  make  complaints  of  offen¬ 
ders  againll  their  regulations  ;  punifh  delinquents  ;  fhare 
the  booty  ;  then  continue  at  the  head-quaiters  till  the 
rivers  are  clear  of  ice  ;  return  home,  and  give  to  every 
church  the  dedicated  furs. 

Sable  Cape ,  the  mod  foutherly  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  North  America,  near  which  is  a  fine  cod-iifh- 
cry.  W.  Long.  65.  34.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

Sable  Ifle  is  adjoined  to  this  cape,  and  the  coafts  of 
both  are  molt  commodioufly  fituated  for  fifheries. 

Sable  Trade ,  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  lkins  or 
furs  of  fables ;  of  which  the  following  commercial  hi- 
flory  was  tranflated  by  Mr  J.  R.  Forfter  from  a  Ruf¬ 
fian  performance  on  that  fubje&  by  Mr  Muller. 

“  Sable,  foble,  in  Ruffian  ;  zobel  in  German.  Their 
price  varies  from  1  1.  to  iol.  Sterling,  and  above  :  fine 
and  middling  fable-fkins  are  without  bellies,  and  the 
coarfe  ones  are  with  them.  Forty  fkins  make  a  collection 
called  dimmer.  The  fiiiefi  fables  are  fold  in  pairs  per¬ 
fectly  fimilar,  and  are  dearer  than  Angle  ones  of  the 
fame  goodnefs  ;  for  the  Ruffians  want  thofe  in  pairs 
for  facing  caps,  cloaks,  tippets,  &c.  the  blackeft  are 
reputed  the  beft.  Sables  are  in  feafon  from  November 


to  February ;  for  thofe  caught  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year  are  fliort-haired,  and  then  called  nedofoboli .  ~v',~ 

The  hair  of  fables  differs  in  length  and  quality  :  the 
long  hairs,  which  reach  far  beyond  the  inferior  ones,  are 
called  os  ;  the  more  a  fkin  has  of  fuch  long  hairs,  the 
blacker  it  is,  and  the  more  valuable  i^  the  fur  ;  the 
very  beft  have  no  other  but  thofe  long  and  black  hairs. 
Motcbla  is  a  technical  term  ufed  in  the  Ruffian  fur- 
trade,  expreffing  the  lower  part  of  the  long  hairs  ;  and 
fometimes  it  comprehends  likewife  the  lower  and  fhorter 
hairs  :  the  above-mentioned  beft  fable  furs  are  faid  to 
have  a  black  motchka.  Below  the  long  hairs  are,  iu 
the  greater  part  of  the  fable-furs,  fome  fhorter  hairs, 
called  podofie ,  i.  e.  under-os  ;  the  more  podofie  a  fur 
has,  it  is  the  lefs  valuable  :  in  the  better  kind  of  fables 
the  podofie  has  black  tips,  and  a  grey  or  rufty  motchka. 

The  firft  kind  of  motchka  makes  the  middling  kind  of 
fable  furs  ;  the  red  one -the  worft,  efpecially  if  it  has 
but  few  os.  Between  the  os  and  podofie  13  a  low  woolly 
kind  of  hair,  called  podfada.  The  more  podfada  a  fur 
has,  the  lefs  valuable  :  for  the  long  hair  will,  in  fuch 
cafe,  take  no  other  direction  than  the  natural  one  ;  for 
the  characters  of  fable  is,  that  notwithftanding  the  hair 
naturally  lies  from  the  head  towards  the  tail,  yet  it  will 
lie  equally  in  any  direction  as  you  ftrike  your  hand 
over  it.  The  various  combinations  of  thefe  characters, 
in  regard  to  os,  motchka,  podofie,  and  podfada,  make 
many  fpecial  divifions  in  the  goodnefs  of  furs  :  befides 
this,  the  furriers  attend  to  the  fize,  preferring  always, 
cateris  paribus ,  the  biggeft,  and  thofe  that  have  the 
greateft  glofs.  The  fize  depends  upon  the  animal  being 
a  male  or  a  female,  the  latter  being  always  fmaller. 

The  glofs  vanifhes  in  old  furs  :  the  frefh  ones  have  a 
kind  of  bloomy  appearance,  as  they  exprefs  it ;  the  old 
ones  are  faid  to  have  done  blooming  :  the  dyed  fables 
always  lofe  their  glofs  ;  become  lefs  uniform,  whether 
the  lower  hairs  have  taken  the  dye  or  not  ;  and  com¬ 
monly  the  hairs  are  fomewhat  twilled  or  crifped,  and 
not  fo  ftraight  as  in  the  natural  ones.  Some  fumigate 
the  fkins,  to  make  them  look  blacker  ;  but  the  fmell, 
and  the  crifped  condition  of  the  long  hair,  betrays  the 
cheat ;  and  both  ways  are  deteded  by  rubbing  the  fur 
with  a  moift  linen  cloth,  which  grows  black  in  fuch 
cafes. 

“  The  Chinefe  have  a  way  of  dyeing  the  fables,  fo 
that  the  colour  not  only  lafts  (which  the  Ruffian  cheats 
cannot  do),  but  the  fiir  keeps  its  glofs,  and  the  crifped 
hairs  only  difeover  it.  This  is  the  reafon  that  all  the 
fables,  which  are  of  the  beft  kind,  either  in  pairs  or  fe- 
parate,  are  carried  to  Rnffia  ;  the  reft  go  to  China. 

The  very  beft  fables  come  from  the  environs  of  Nert- 
chitik  and  Yakutfk  ;  and  in  this  latter  diftriCt,  the  coun¬ 
try  about  the  river  Ud  affords  fometimes  fables,  of 
whom  one  Angle  fur  is  often  fold  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  rubles,  12  1.  or  1 4 1.  The  bellies  of  fables,  which 
are  fold  in  pairs,  are  about  two  lingers  breadth,  and 
are  tied  together  by  40  pieces,  which  are  fold  from  1 1. 
to  2I.  Sterling.  Tails  are  fold  by  the  hundred.  The  very 
beft  fable-furs  muft  have  their  tails ;  but  ordinary  fables 
are  often  cropped,  and  ico  fold  from  4!*  to  81.  Ster¬ 
ling.  The  legs  or  feet  of  fables  are  feldom  fold  fepa- 
rately  ;  white  fables  are  rare,  and  no  common  merchan¬ 
dize,  but  bought  only  as  curioiities  :  fome  are  yeti 
lowilh,  and  are  bleached  in  the  fpring  on  the  fnow.” 
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Sable,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  a  black and  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  French,  as  are  moll  terms  in  this  fcience: 
in  engraving  it  is  exprefled  by  both  horizontal  and  per¬ 
pendicular  lines  crofting  each  other.  Sable  of  itfelf  lig¬ 
nites  conftancy,  learning,  and  grief ;  and  ancient  heralds 
will  have  it,  that  when  it  is  compounded  with 
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g  !  Refpe&. 
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The  occaiion  that  introduced  this  colour  into  heraldry 
is  thus  related  by  Alexander  Nifbet,  p.  8.  The  duke 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  after  the  lofs  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  appeared  at  a  tournament  in  Germany  all  in 
black,  with  his  fhield  of  that  tinSturc,  feme  de  larmes , 

1.  e.  befprinkled  with  drops  of  water,  to  reprefent  tears, 
indicating  by  that  both  his  grief  and  lofs. 

SABLESTAN,  or  Sablustan,  a  province  of  Afia, 
in  Perfia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Indoftan  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Khorafan  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  mountains 
of  Balk  and  Candahar  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Sageltan  or 
Segeftan  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Heri.  It  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  very  little  known  to  Europeans  ;  nor 
is  it  certain  which  is  the  capital  town. 

SABRE,  a  kind  of  fword  or  fcimitar,  with  a  very 
broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little 
falcated  or  crooked  towards  the  point.  It  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  weapon  worn  by  the  Turks,  who  are  faid  to  be 
very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

SABURRA,  in  medicine,  ufually  denotes  any  col- 
le6tion  of  half  putrid  indigefted  matter  in  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  by  which  the  operation  of  digeftion  is 
impeded. 

SABURRiE,  gritts,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  genus 
of  fofiils,  found  in  minute  maffes,  forming  together  a 
kind  of  powder,  the  feveral  particles  of  which  are  of 
no  determinate  fhape,  nor  have  any  tendency  to  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  cryftal,  but  feem  rudely  broken  fragments  of 
larger  maffes ;  not  to  be  diffolved  or  difunited  by  wa¬ 
ter,  but  retaining  their  figure  in  it,  and  not  cohering  by 
means  of  it  into  a  mafs  ;  confiderably  opake,  and  in  ma¬ 
ny  fpecies  fermenting  with  acids  ;  often  fouled  with  he¬ 
terogene  matters,  and  not  unfrequently  taken  in  the 
coarfer  ftony  and  mineral  or  metalline  particles. 

Gritts  are  of  various  colours,  as,  1.  The  ftony  and 
'fparry  gritts,  of  a  bright  or  greyilh  white  colour. 

2.  The  red  ftony  gritts.  3.  The  green  ftony  gritts, 
compofed  of  homogene  fparry  particles.  4.  The  yel¬ 
low  gritt,  of  which  there  is  only  one  fpecies.  5.  The 
black  and  blackifh  gritts,  compofed  of  ftony  or  talky 
particles. 

SACuEA,  a  feaft  which  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  other  orientals  held  annually  in  honour  of  the  deity 
Anaitis.  The  Sacsea  were  in  the  Eaft  what  the  Satur¬ 
nalia  were  at  Rome,  viz.  a  feaft  for  the  flaves.  One 
of  the  ceremonies  was  to  choofe  a  prifoncr  condemn¬ 
ed  to  death,  and  allow  him  all  the  pleafures  and  gra¬ 
tifications  he  would  vvifh,  before  he  were  carried  to  ex¬ 
ecution. 

SACCADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  jerk  more  or  lefs 
violent,  given  by  the  horfeman  to  the  horfe,  in  pulling 
or  twitching  the  reins  of  the  bridle  all  on  a  fudden 


and  with  one  pull,  and  that  when  a  horfe  lies  heavy  Sacerdotal! 
upon  the  hand,  or  obftinately  arms  himfelf.  (| 

This  is  acorre&ion  ufed  to  make  a  horfe  carry  well;Sae^evcre^ 
but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  difcreetly,  and  but  feldom. 

SACERDOTAL,  fomething  belonging  to  priefts. 

See  Priest. 

SACCULUS,  in  anatomy,  a  diminutive  of  faccus, 
fignifies  a  little  bag,  and  is  applied  to  many  parts  of 
the  body. 

SACCHARUM,  Sugar,  or  the  Sugar-Can in 
botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gramma .  There  is  no 
calyx,  but  a  long  down  ;  the  corolla  is  bivalved.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz.  the  officina.  It  is 
a  native  of  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  Brazil ;  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  our  Weft  India  iflands 
foon  after  they  were  fettled.  The  fugar-cane  is  the 
glory  and  the  pride  of  thofe  idands.  It  amply  rewards 
the  induftrious  planter,  enriches  the  Britifh  merchant, 
gives  bread  to  thoufands  of  manufa&urers  and  feamen, 
and  brings  an  immenfe  revenue  to  the  crown.  For  the 
procefs  of  making*  fugar,  fee  Sugar. 

Sugar,  formerly  a  luxury,  is  now  become  one  of  the 
necefiaries  of  life.  In  crop-time  every  negro  on  the 
plantations,  and  every  animal,  even  the  dogs,  grow  fat. 

This  fufficiently  points  out  the  nourifhing  and  healthy 
qualities  of  fugar.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  eating 
of  fugar  fpoils  the  colour  of,  and  corrupts,  the  teeth  : 
this,  however,  proves  to  be  a  miftake,  for  no  people  on 
the  earth  have  finer  teeth  than  the  negroes  in  Jamaica. 

Dr  Alfton,  formerly  profeffor  of  botany  and  materia 
medica  at  Edinburgh,  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  vul¬ 
gar  opinion  :  he  had  a  fine  fet  of  teeth,  which  he  a- 
feribed  folely  to  his  eating  great  quantities  of  fugar. 
Externally  too  it  is  often  ufeful :  mixed  with  the  pulp 
of  roafted  oranges,  and  applied  to  putrid  or  ill-difpofed 
ulcers,  it  proves  a  powerful  corre&or. 

S  ACC  HI  (Andrea),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  - 
Rome  in  1594.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Francifco  Al- 
bano,  whom  he  afterwards  furpafted  in  tafte  and  cor- 
redlnefs.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  by  his  paintings  in  frefco  ;  and  a  ftrong  emu¬ 
lation  fubfifting  between  him  and  Pietro  de  Cortona, 
they  each  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfe&ion  that  neither 
of  them  might  have  known  without,  fuch  a  competi¬ 
tion.  The  works  of  Sacchi  have  fuch  intrinfic  merit, 
and  are  finifhed  with  fuch  uncommon  care  and  fkill,  as  * 
will  always  fecure  the  applaufe  of  the  judicious,  and 
preferve  their  true  value.  He  died  in  1668. 

SACHEVEREL  (Dr  Henry),  a  famous  clergyman 
of  the  Tory  fa£lion  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne;  who 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  indecent  and  fcurrilous  fermons 
and  writings  againft  the  diffenters  and  revolution  princi¬ 
ples.  He  owed  his  confequenqe,  however,  to  being  in. 
difcreetly  profecuted  by  the  houfe  of  lords  for  his  aftize- 
fermon  at  Derby,  and  his  5th  of  November  fermon  at 
St  Paul’s  in  1709;  in  wh;ch  he  aflerted  the  dodlrine 
of  non-reiiftance  to  government  in  its  utmoft  extent ; 
and  refiedled  feverely  on  the  a&  of  toleration.  The 
high  and  low  church  parties  were  very  violent  at  that 
tune  ;  and  the  trial  of  Sacheverel  inflamed  the  high- 
church  party  to  dangerous  riots  and  excefles :  he  was, 
however,  fufpended  for  three  years,  and  his  fermons 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  The  Tories  being 
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6aek  In  adminiftration  when  SacheverePs  fufpenfion  expired, 
II  he  was  freed  with  every  circumRance  of  honour  and 
Catkville.  pU^j'c  rej0icing ;  was  ordered  to  preach  before  the  com¬ 
mons  on  the  29th  of  May,  had  the  thanks  of  the  houfe 
for  his  difcourfe,  and  obtained  the  valuable  re&ory  of 
St  Andrew’s,  Hclborn. 

SACK,  a  wine  ufed  by  our  anceflors,  which  fome 
have  taken  to  be  Rhenifh  and  fome  Canary  wine. — 
Venner,  in  his  Via  Re3a  ad  Vitam  Longam ,  printed  in 
1628,  fays  that  fack  is  “  completely  not  in  the  third 
degree,  and  that  fome  aifedf  to  drink  fack  with  fugar 
and  fome  without ;  and  upon  no  other  ground,  as  I 
think,  but  as  it  is  beft  pleafing  to  their  palate.”  He  goes 
en  to  fay,  “  that  fack,  taken  by  itfelf,  is  very  hot  and 
very  penetrative  ;  being  taken  with  fugar,  the  heat  is 
both  fome  what  allayed,  and  the  penetrative  quality  there¬ 
of  alfo  retarded.”  He  adds  further,  that  Rhenifh,  & c. 
decline  after  a  twelvemonth,  but  fack  and  the  othei* 
Rronger  wines  are  beft  when  they  are  two  or  three  years 
old.  It  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  fack  was  not 
afweet  wine,  from  its  being  taken  with  fugar,  and  that 
it  did  not  receive  its  name  from  having  a  faccharine  fla¬ 
vour,  but  from  its  being  originally  Rored  in  facks  or 
borachios.  ft  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  French 
wine,  but  a  ftrong  wine  the  produ&ion  of  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate.  Probably  it  was  vvhat  is  called  dry  mountain,  or 
fome  Spanifh  wine  ®f  that  kind.  This  conjecture  is 
the  more  plaufible,  as  Howell,  in  his  .French  and  Eng- 
lifh  Dictionary,  printed  in  the  year  1650,  tranflates 
lack  by  the  words  vin  d'Efpagne ,  vin  fee. 

Sack  of  Wool,  a  quantity  of  wool  containing  juR 
22  flone,  and  every  flone  14  pounds.  In  Scotland,  a 
fack  is  24  flone,  each  flone  containing  16  pounds. 

Sack  of  Cotton  IVool ,  a  quantity  from  one  hundred 
and  a  half  to  four  hundred  weight. 

Sacks  of  Earthy  in  fortification,  are  canvas  bags 
filled  with  earth.  They  are  ufed  in  making  retrench¬ 
ments  in  hafle,  to  place  on  parapets,  or  the  head  of  the 
breaches,  &c.  to  repair  them,  when  beaten  down. 

SACKRUT,  amufical  inflrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
being  a  fort  of  trumpet,  though  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  trumpet  both  in  form  and  fize  ;  it  is  fit  to  play  a 
bafs,  and  is  contrived  to  be  drawn  out  or  (hortened, 
according  to  the  tone  required,  wrhether  grave  or  acute. 
The  Italians  call  it  trombone ,  and  the  Latins  tuba  due - 
tills. 

SACKVILLE  (Thomas,  Lord  Buckhurfl,  and  earl 
of  Dorfet),  a  flatefman  and  poet,  the  fon  of  Richard 
Sackville,  Efq;  of  Buckhurft,  in  the  parifh  of  Wi- 
thian  in  Suffex,  was  born  in  the  year  1536.  He  was 
fent  to  Hart-hall  in  Oxford,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  mailer  of  arts  degree,  and  thence  to 
the  Inner  Temple.  He  now  applied  himfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  We  are 
told  that  he  commenced  poet  whilfl  at  the  univerfities, 
and  that  thefe  his  juvenile  productions  were  much  ad¬ 
mired,  none  of  which,  however,  have  been  preferved. — 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of  queen  Mary,  we  find  him 
a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons;  about  which  time, 
in  1557,  he  wrote  a  poetical  piece,  intitled  The  In - 
dud  ion ,  or  The  Mirror  of  Magflrates.  This  lafl  was 
meant  to  comprehend  all  the  unfortunate  Great  from  the 
beginning  of  our  hiflory  ;  but  the  defign  being  drop¬ 
ped,  it  was  inferted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The 


Mirror  of  Magiflrates  is  formed  on  a  dramatic  plan  ,  Sa-kvIHe. 

in  which  the  perfons  are  introduced  fpeaking.  The  In- - 

duCtion  is  written  much  in  the  Ryle  of  Spencer,  who, 
with  fome  probability,  is  fuppofed  to  have  imitated  this 
author. 

In  1561,  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc  was  aCled  before 
queen  Elifabeth  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

This  was  the  firft  tolerable  tragedy  in  our  language. 

The  Companion  to  the  Play- houfe  tells  us,  that  the 
three  firR  aCts  were  written  by  Mr  Tho.  Norton.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  fays,  “  it 
is  full  of  flately  fpeeches,  and  welbfounding  phrafes, 
climbing  to  the  height  -  of  Seneca  in  his  Ryle,  &c.” 

Rymer  fpcaks  highly  in  its  commendation.  Mr  Spence, 
at  the  infligation  of  Mr  Pope,  republifhed  it  m  1736, 
with  a  pompous  preface.  It  is  faid  to  be  our  firR  dra¬ 
matic  piece  written  in  verfe. 

In  the  firR  parliament  of  this  reign,  Mr  Sackville  was 
member  for  Suffex,  and  for  Bucks  in  the  fecond.  In 
the  mean  time  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  in  1566  was  imprifoned  at  Rome,  when  he  was 
informed  of  his  father’s  death,  by  which  he  became 
poffeffed  of  a  very  confiderable  fortune. 

Having  now  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to 
England ;  and  being  firR  knighted  was  created  Lord 
BuckhiuR.  In  1570  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  France. 

In  1586  he  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  appointed  to 
try  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  was 
the  meffenger  employed  to  report  the  confirmation  of 
her  fentence,  and  to  fee  it  executed.  The  year  follow¬ 
ing  lie  went  ambaffador  to  the  States  General,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  complaint  againfi  the  earl  of  Leice- 
fier  ;  who,  difliking  his  impartiality,  prevailed  on  the 
queen  to  recal  him,  and  coniine  him  to  his  houfe.  In 
this  Rate  of  confinement  he  continued  about  10  months, 
when  LeiceRer  dying,  he  was  reRored  to  favour,  and 
in  1580  was  inRalled  knight  of  the  garter:  but  the 
molt  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  queen’s  partiality  for 
lord  BuekhurR  appeared  in  the  year  1591,  when  {he 
cattfed  him  to  be  ele£led  chancellor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  in  oppofition  to  her  favourite  Effex.  In  1598, 
on  the  death  of  the  treafurer  Burleigh,  lord  Buckhurft 
fucceedcd  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  became  in 
effedl  prime  minifter  ;  and  when,  in  1601,  the  earls  of 
Effex  and  Southampton  were  brought  to  trial,  he  fat 
as  lord  high  Reward  on  that  awful  occafion. 

On  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  he  was  gtacioufly  re¬ 
ceived,  had  the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer  confirmed 
to  him  for  life,  and  was  created  earl  of  Dorfet.  He 
continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king  till  the  day  of 
his  death  ;  which  happened  fuddenly,  on  the  19th  of 
April  1608,  in  the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall.  Pie 
was  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weft  min  Re r  abbey. 

He  was  a  good  poet,  an  able  miniRer,  and  an  honeft-^ 
man.  From  him  is  defeended  the  prefent  noble  family 
of  the  Dorfets.  “  It  were  needlefs  (fays  Mr  Walpole) 
to  add,  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  a  race  of  genius 
and  wit.” 

Sackville  (Charles,  earl  of  Dorfet),  a  celebrated 
wit  and  poet,  defeended  from  the  foregoing,  was 
born  in  1637.  He  was,  like  Villiers,  Rochefter, 

Sedley,  &c.  one  of  the  libertines  of  king  Charles’s 
court,  and  fometimes  indulged  himfelf  in  inexcufable 
exceffes.  He  openly  difcountenaaced  the  violent  inea- 
fures  of  James  XL  and  engaged  early  for  the  prince  of 
5  Orange, 
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Orange,  by  whom  he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  propriated  to  it ‘in  the  New  Teftament,  it  cannot  be 
the  houfehold,  and  taken  into  the  privy-council.  He  confidered  as  a  Chriftian  facrament  conferring  grace  ge- 


died  in  1706,  and  left  feveral  poetical  pieced,  which, 
though  not  confiderable  enough  to  make  a  volume  by 
themfelves,  may  be  found  among  the  works  of  the  mi¬ 
nor  poets,  publifhedin  1749. 

SACRAMENT  is  derived  .from  the  Latin  word 
fa  cr  amentum  y  which  fignifies  an  oath,  particularly  the 
oath  taken  by  foldiers  to  be  true'to  their  country  and 
general.  The  words  of  this  oath,  according  to  Poly¬ 
bius,  were,  oltemperaturus  fum  et  fadurus  quicquid  manda - 
bitur  ab  imperatoribus  juxta  vires .  I  he  word  was  adopted 
by  the  writers  of  the  Latin  church,  and  employed,  per¬ 
haps  with  no  great  propriety,  to  denote  thofe  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  religion  by  which  Chriftians  came  under  an  obli¬ 
gation,  equally  facred  with  that  of  an  oath,  to  obferve 
their  pait  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  in  which  they 
have  the  affurance  of  Chrift  that  he  will  fulfil  his  part 
of  the  fame  covenant. 

Of  facraments,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  Proteflant 
churches  admit  of  but  two  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  greater  number  can  be  made  out  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  if  the  definition  of  a  facrament  be  juft  which  is 
given  by  the  church  of  England.  By  that  church,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fadrament  is  declared  to  be  “  an 
outward  and  vifible  fign  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual 
grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  fame,  and  a  pledge  to 
affure  us  thereof.”  According  to  this  definition,  bap* 
tifm  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  certainly  facraments  ; 
for  each  confifls  of  an  outward  and  vifible  fign  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  ;  both  were 
ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf,  and  by  the  reception  of  each 
does  the  Chriftian  come  under  a  folemn  obligation  to  be 
true  to  his  divine  mafter,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.  (See  Baptism  and  Supper  of 
the  Lord . )  The  Romanifts,  however,  add  to  this  num¬ 
ber  confirmation, penance,  extreme  undion ,  ordination ,  and 
marriage ,  holding  in  all  feven  facraments  ;  but  two  of 
tkofe  rites  not  being  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian  church 
cannot  poffibly  be  Chrifian  facraments,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  facraments  or  obligations  into  which  men  of 
*11  religions  enter.  Marriage  was  inftituted  from  the 
beginning,  when  God  made  man  male  and  female,  and 
commanded  them  to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  reple- 
nifh  the  earth ;  and  penance,  as  far  as  it  is  of  the  fame 
import  with  repentance,  has  a  place  in  all  religions 
which  teach  that  God  is  merciful,  and  men  fallible. — 
The  external  feverities  impofed  upon  penitents  by  the 
church  of  Rome  (fee  Penance)  may  indeed  be  in 
fome  refpedts  peculiar  to  the  difeipline  of  that  church, 
though  the  penances  of  the  Hindoos  are  certainly  as  ri¬ 
gid  ;  but  none  of  thefe  feverities  were  ordained  by  Chrift 
himfelf  as  the  pledge  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  ; 
nor  do  they,  like  baptifin  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  bring 
men  under  obligations  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  facr  amentum.  Con¬ 
firmation  has  a  better  title  to  the  appellation  of  a  fa¬ 
crament  than  any  of  the  other  five  popifh  rites  of  that 
name,  though  it  certainly  was  not  confidered  as  fuch  by 
the  earlieft  writers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  been  ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf,  (fee 
Confirmation).  Ordination  is  by  many  churches 
confidered  as  a  very  important  rite ;  but  as  it  is  not  ad- 
miniftered  to  all  men,  nor  has  any  particular  form  ap- 


nerally  neceffary  to  falvation.  It  is  rather  a  form  of 
authorifing  certain  perfons  to  perform  certain  offices, 
which  relpedl  not  themfelves  but  the  whole  church  ;  and 
extreme  undtion  is  a  rite  which  took  its  rife  from  the 
miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church  vainly 
claimed  by  the  fucceeding  clergy.  (See  Ordination 
and  Extreme  Unction.  )  Thefe  confideratioiis  feem  to 
have  fome  weight  with  the  Romifh  clergy  themfelves  ; 
for  they  call  the  eucharift,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
holy  facrament.  Thus  to  expofe  the  holy  facrament,  is 
t©  lay  the  confecrated  hod  on  the  altar  to  be  adored. — 
The  proceffion  of  the  holy  facrament  is  that  in  which 
this  hoft  is  carried  about  the  church,  or  about  a 
town. 

Numerous  as  we  think  the  facraments  of  the  Romifh 
church,  a  fedf  of  Chriftians  fprung  up  in  England  early 
in  the  current  century  who  increafed  their  number. — 
The  founder  of  this  fedf  was  a  Dr  Deacon,  we  think, 
of  Manchefter,  where  the  remains  of  it  fubfifted  very 
lately,  and  probably  do  fo  at  prefent.  According  to 
thefe  men,  every  rite  and  every  phrafe  in  the  book  called 
the  Apo/lolical  Confiitutions  were  certainly  in  ufe  among 
the  apoflles  themfelves.  Still,  however,  they  make  a  di- 
ftindlion  between  the  greater  and  the  lefTer  facraments. 
The  greater  facraments  are  only  two,  baptifm  and  the 
Lord’s  fupper.  The  lefTer  are  no  fewer  than  ten,  viz. 
five  belonging  to  baptifm,  exorcifm ,  anointing  with  oily 
the  white  garment ,  a  tafie  of  milk  and  honey,  and  anointing 
with  chrifm  or  ointment .  The  other  five  are,  the  fign 
of  the  crofs ,  impoftion  of  hands ,  undion  of  the  ficky  holy 
orders ,  and  matrimony .  Of  the  nature  of  thefe  lefTer 
facraments,  or  the  grace  which  they  are  fuppofed  to 
confer,  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  give  no  account. — 
Nor  is  it  neceffary  that  we  ffiould.  The  fedt  which 
taught  them,  if  not  extinguifhed,  is  certainly  in  its  la  ft 
wane.  It  has  produced,  however,  one  or  two  learned 
men  ;  and  its  founder’s  Full,  True,  and  Comprehenfive 
View  of  Chriftianity,  in  two  Catechifms,  is  a  work 
which  the  Chriftian  antiquary  will  read  with  pleafure 
for  information,  and  the  philofopher  for  the  materials 
which  it  contains  for  meditation  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  It  was  publifhed  in  8vo,  in  the  year 
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Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament ,  a  religious  efta- 
blifhment  formed  in  France,  vvhofe  founder  was  Authe- 
rius,  bifhop  of  Bethlehem,  and  which,  in  1644,  received 
an  order  from  Urban  VlII.  to  have  always  a  number 
of  ecclefiaftics  ready  to  exercife  their  miniftry  among 
pagan  nations,  wherever  the  pope,  or  congregation  dt 
propaganda ,  fhould  appoint. 

SAC RAMENTA RIANS,  a  general  name  given 
to  all  fuch  as  have  publifhed  or  held  erroneous  dodtrines 
of  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  among  Roman  Catholics,  by  way  of  re¬ 
proach,  to  the  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  other  Pro- 
teftants. 

SACRAMENTARY,  an  ancient  Romifh  church- 
book,  which  contains  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
pradlifed  at  the  celebration  of  the  facraments. 

It  was  wrote  by  pope  Gelafius,  and  afterwards  revifed, 
corredted,  and  abridged,  by  St  Gregory. 

SACRE,  or  Saker,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  falcon,  called  by  authors  falco  facer ,  and  differ- 
6  truly 
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ently  defcnbed  by  different  authors,  but  by  all  agreed  over  their  enemies. 
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to  be  an  extremely  bold  and  active  bird.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe;  and  a  variety  called 
by  fome  writers  the  fpeckled  partridge  hawk  is  found  at 
Hudf  n’s  bay,  North  America. 

SACRED,  fomething  holy,  or  that  is-folemnly  of¬ 
fered  and  confecrated  to  God,  with  benedictions,  unc¬ 
tions,  See . 

Kings,  prelates,  and  priefls,  are  reckoned  facred  per- 
fons ;  abbots  are  only  blefTed.  -  The  deaconhood,  fub- 
deaconhood,  and  priefthood,  are  all  facred  orders,  and 
are  faid  to  imprefs  a  facred  indelible  character.  The 
cuftom  of  confecrating  kings  with  holy  oil  is  derived 
(fays  Gutlingius)  from  the  Hebrews  ;  among  whom, 
he  agrees  with  Grotius,  it  was  never  ufed  but  to  kings 
who  had  not  an  evident  right  by  fuccefilon.  He  adds, 
that  the  Chriflian  emperors  never  ufed  it  before  Judin 
the  younger ;  from  whom  he  takes  it  to  have  paffed  to 
the  Goths,  &c. 

Sacred  is  alfo  applied  to  things  belonging  to  God 
and  the  church.  Church-lands,  ornaments,  Sc c.  are 
held  facred. — The  facred  college  is  that  of  the  cardi¬ 
nals. 

Sacred  Majejly ,  is  applied  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
king  of  England ;  yet  Loyfeau  fays  it  is  blafphemy. 
See  Majesty.  The  ancients  held  a  place  ftruck  with 
thunder  as  facred.  In  the  civil  law,  facred  place  chief¬ 
ly  denotes  that  where  a  perfon  deceafed  has  been  inter¬ 
red. 

Sacred  Elixir,  See  Elixir. 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God  on  an 
altar,  by  means  of  a  regular  minifter,  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  power,  and  a  payment  of  homage. 
Sacrifices  (though  the  term  is  fometimes  ufed  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  offerings  made  to  God,  or  in  any 
way  devoted  to  his  fervice  and  honour)  differ  from 
mere  oblations  in  this,  that  in  a  facrifice  there  is  a 
real  dedru&ion  or  change  of  the  thing  offered  ;  where¬ 
as  an  oblation  is  only  a  fimple  offering  or  gift,  with¬ 
out  any  fuch  change  at  all :  thus,  all  forts  of  tythes, 
and  firil  fruits,  and  whatever  of  mens  worldly  fub- 
flance  is  confecrated  to  God,  for  the  fupport  of  his 
worfhip  and  the  maintenance  of  his  minifters,  are  of¬ 
ferings  or  oblations  :  and  thefe,  under  the  Jewifh  law, 
were  either  of  living  creatures  or  other  things  :  but 
facrifices,  in  the  more  peculiar  fenfe  of  the  term,  were 
either  wholly  or  in  part  confumed  by  fire.  They 
have  by  divines  been  divided  into  bloody  and  unbloody. 
Bloody  facrifices  were  made  of  living  creatures ;  un¬ 
bloody  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  have  alfo  been 
divided  into  expiatory ,  impetratory ,  and  euchariflical.  The 
fird  kind  were  offered  to  obtain  of  God  forgivenefs 
of  fins ;  the  fecond,  to  procure  fome  favour ;  and  the 
third,  to  exprefs  thankfulnefs  for  favours  already  re¬ 
ceived.  Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  may  all 
facrifices  be  arranged ;  though  we  are  told,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  666  different  kinds,  a  number  furpaf- 
fmg  all  credibility. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  facrifices  very  various  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  held.  By  many,  the  Phoenicians  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  authors  of  them ;  though 
Porphyry  attributes  their  invention  to  the  Egyptians ; 
and  Ovid  imagines,  from  the  import  of  the  name  vi&im 
and  hojlia ,  that  no  bloody  facrifices  were  offered  till  wars 
prevailed  in  the  world,  and  nations  obtained  victories 
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Thefe  are  mere"  hypothefes,  con-  Sacrifxb«. 


tradi&ed  by  the  molt  authentic  records  of  antiquity, 
and  entitled  to  no  regard. 

By  modern  deifts,  facrifices  are  faid  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  fuperftition,  which  operates  much  in  the  fame 
way  in  every  country.  It  is  therefore  weak,  according 
to  thofe  men,  to  derive  this  practice  from  any  parti¬ 
cular  people  ;  iince  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  would 
lead  various  nations,  without  any  intercourfe  with  each 
other,  to  entertain  the  fame  opinions  refpe&ing  the  na- 
tureof  theirgods,and  the  proper  meansof  appealing  their 
an^cr.  Men  of  grots  conceptions  imagine  their  deities 
to  be  like  themfelves,  covetous  and  cruel.  They  are 
accuftomed  to  appeafe  an  injured  neighbour  by  a  com- 
pofition  in  money;  and  they  endeavour  to  compound  in 
the  fame  manner  with  their  gods,  by  rich  offerings  to 
their  temples  and  to  their  prieds.  The  mod  valuable 
property  of  a  fimple  people  is  their  cattle.  Thefe  of¬ 
fered  in  facrifice  are  fuppofed  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  di¬ 
vinity,  and  are  a£lually  fed  upon  by  his  prieds.  If  a 
crime  is  committed  which  requires  the  punifhment  of 
death,  it  is  accounted  perfectly  fair  to  appeafe  the  deity 
by  offering  one  life  for  another  ;  becaufe,  by  favages, 
punifhment  is  confidered  as  a  debt  for  which  a  man 
may  compound  in  the  bed  way  that  he  can,  and  which 
one  man  may  pay  for  another.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  arofe 
the  abfurd  notions  of  imputed  guilt  and  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment.  Among  the  Egyptians,  a  white  bull  was  clio- 
fen  as  an  expiatory  facrifice  to  their  god  Apis.  After 
being  killed  at  the  altar,  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  calf 
into  the  river,  with  the  following  execration  :  “  May 
all  the  evils  impending  over  thofe  who  perform  this  fa- 
crifice,  or  over  the  Egyptians  in  general,  be  averted  on 
this  head  = 

Had  facrifice  never  prevailed  in  the  world  but  among  lib. 
fuch  grofs  idolaters  as  worfhipped  departed  heroes,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  retain  in  their  date  of  deification  all 
the  paffions  and  appetites  of  their  mortal  date,  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  that  mode  of  worfhip  would  have 
been  to  us  perfectly  fatisfa&ory.  We  readily  admit, 
that  fuch  mean  notions  of  their  gods  may  have  a&ually 
led  far  didant  tribes,  who  could  not  derive  any  thing 
from  each  other  through  the  channel  of  tradition,  to 
imagine  that  beings  of  human  paffions  and  appetites 
might  be  appeafed  or  bribed  by  coftly  offerings.  But 
we  know  from  the  mod  incontrovertible  authority,  that 
facrifices  of  the  three  kinds  that  we  have  mentioned 
were  in  ufe  among  people  who  worfhipped  the  true 
God,  and  who  mud  have  had  very  correct  notions  of 
his  attributes.  Now  we  think  it  impoffible  that  fuch 
notions  could  have  led  any  man  to  fancy  that  the  taking 
away  of  the  life  of  a  harmlefs  animal,  or  the  burning  of 
a  cake  ©r  other  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the  fire,  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  Being  felf-exident,  omnipotent,  and  om- 
nifeient,  who  can  neither  be  injured  by  the  crimes  of  his 
creatures,  nor  receive  any  acceffion  of  happinefs  from  a 
thoufand  worlds. 

Senfible  of  the  force  of  fuch  reafoning  as  this,  fome 
perfons  of  great  name,  who  admit  the  authenticity  of 
the  Jewifh  and  Chridian  facriiices,  and  firmly  rely  on 
the  atonement  made  by  Chrid,  are  yet  unwilling  (it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  reafon)  to  allow  that  fa¬ 
crifices  were  originally  indituted  by  God.  Of  this  way 
of  thinking  were  St  Chryfoftom,  Spencer,  Grotius,  and 
War  burton,  as  were  like  wife  the  Jews  Maimonides,  R. 

Levi. 


Herodotus, 
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•Sucrifice.  Levi,  Ben  Gerfon,  and  Abarbanel.  The  greater  part 

v -  of  tliefe  writers  maintain,  that  facrifices  were  at  firft  a 

human  inflitution ;  and  that  God,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  offered  to  idols,  introduced  tfhem  into  his 
fervice,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  them  as  good  m 
themfelves,  or  as  proper  rites  of  worfhip.  That  the  in¬ 
finitely  wife  and  good  God  fhould  introduce  into  his 
fervice  improper  rites  of  worfhip,  appears  to  us  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  how 
fuch  an  opinion  fhould  ever  have  found  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  fuch  men  as  thofe  who  held  it.  Warburton’s 
theory  of  facnfice  is  much  more  plaufible,  and  being 
more  lately  publifhed,  is  worthy  of  particular  examina¬ 
tion.  #  , 

According  to  this  ingenious  prelate,  facrifices  had 
their  origin  in  the  fentiments  of  the  human  heart,  and 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  converfing  by  action  in  aid  of 
words.  Gratitude  to  God  for  benefits  received  is  na- 
•  tural  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  his  bounden  duty. 

®  Divine  u  This  duty  (fays  the  bifhop  *)  was  in  the  moft  early 

Leg.  b.  ix.  tjmes  difeharged  in  exprefiive  a&ions,  the  leaft  equivocal 

Ct  of  which  was  the  offerer’ S  bringing  the  firft  fruits  of 

pafiurage  or  agriculture  to  that  fequefiered  place  where 
the  Deity  ufed  to  be  more  folemnly  invoked,  at  the  Ha¬ 
ted  times  of  public  worfhip  ;  and  there  prefenting  them 
in  homage,  with  a  demand  which  fpoke  to  this  purpofe. 
— *  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  O  my  God  !  to  be 
the  author  and  giver  of  all  good  :  and  do  now,  with 
humble  gratitude,  return  my  warmeft  thanks  for  thefe 
thy  blefiings  particularly  beftowed  upon  me.” — Things 
thus  devoted  became  thenceforth  facred :  and  to 
prevent  their  defecation?  the  readieft  way  was  to  fend 
them  to  the  table  of  the  prieft,  or  to  confume  them  in 
the  fire  of  the  altar.  Such,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
was  the  origin  of  euchariflical  facrifices.  Impetratory 
or  precathe  facrifices  had,  he  thinks,  the  fame  origin, 
and  were  contrived  to  exprefs  by  aftion  an  invocation 
for  the  continuance  of  God’s  favour.  “  Expiatory  fa¬ 
crifices  (fays  the  learned  prelate)  were  in  their  own  na¬ 
ture  as  intelligible,  and  in  pra&ice  as  rational,  as  either 
of  the  other  two.  Here,  inftead  of  prefenting  the  firft 
fruits  of  agriculture  and  pafturage,  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
wool,  as  in  the  eucharifticaf,  or  a  portion  of  what  was  to 
be  fown  or  otherwife  propagated,  as  in  the  impetratory  ; 
fome  chofen  animal  precious  to  the  repenting  criminal, 
who  deprecates  or  fuppofed  to  be  obnoxious  to  the 
Deity  who  is  to  be  appeafed,  was  offered  Up  and  (lain 
at  the  altar,  in  an  a&ion  which,  in  all  languages,  when 
Iran flated  into  words,  fpeaks  to  this  purpofe  : — ‘  I  con- 
fefs  my  tranfgreffions  at  thy  footftool,  O  my  God  !  and 
with  the  deepeft  contrition  implore  thy  pardon  ;  con- 
feffiug  that  I  deferve  death  for  thofe  my  offences.’ — 
The  "latter  part  of  the  confefiion  was  more  forcibly  ex- 
preffed  by  the  cBion  of  ftriking  the  devoted  animal,  and 
depriving  it  of  life  ;  which,  when  put  into  words,  con¬ 
cluded  in  this  manner. —  c  And  T  own  that  I  myfelf  de- 
•ferve  the  death  which  I  now  inflift  on  this  animal.’ 

This  fyftem  of  facrifice,  which  his  lordfiiip  thinks  fo 
well  fupported  by  the  moft  early  movements  of  iimple 
nature,  we  admit  to  be  ingenious,  but  by  no  means  fa- 
tisfa&ory.  That  mankind  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world  were  accuftomed  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
language  by  exprefiive  gefticulations  we  are  not  inclined 
to  controvert :  the  cuftom  prevails  among  favage  na¬ 
tions,  or  nations  half  civilized,  at  the  prefeat  day.  His 
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lordfiiip,  however,  is  of  opinion,  and  we  heartily  agree  Sacrifice 
with  him,  that  our  firft  parents  were  inftru&ed  by  God  —v—** 
to  make  articulate  founds  fignificant  of  ideas,  notions, 
and  things  (fee  Language,  n°  6.),  and  not  left  to 
fabricate  a  language  for  themfelves.  That  this  heaven- 
taught  language  could  be  at  firft  copious,  no  man  will 
fuppofe  who  thinks  of  the  paucity  of  ideas  which  thofe 
who  fpoke  it  had  to  exprefs  ;  but  when  we  confider  its 
origin,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  pre- 
cife  and  perfpicuous,  and  admirably  adapted  to  al  the 
real  purpofes  of  life.  Among  thefe  purpofes  muft  fure- 
ly  be  included  the  worfhip  of  God  as  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  of  all.  Every  fentiment  therefore  which  enters  in¬ 
to  worfhip,  gratitude,  invocation,  confefiion,  and  depre¬ 
cation,  the  progenitors  of  mankind  were  undoubtedly 
taught  to  clothe  in  Words  the  moft  fignificant  and  une¬ 
quivocal  ;  but  wre  know  from  Mofes,  whdfe  divine  lega¬ 
tion  the  bifhop  furely  admitted,  that  Cain  and  Abel, 
the  eldeft  children  of  our  firft  parents,  worfhipped  God 
by  the  rites  of  facrifice  :  and  can  we  fuppofe  that  this 
practice  occurred  to  them  from  their  having  fo  far  for¬ 
gotten  the  language  taught  them  by  their  father,  as  to 
be  under  the  necefiity  of  denoting  by  adlion  what  they 
could  not  expyefs  by  words  ?  If  this  fuppofition  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  will  force  another  upon  us  ft  ill  more  extrava¬ 
gant.  Even  Adam  himfelf  muft,  in  that  cafe,  have  be¬ 
come  dumb  in  confequence  of  his  fall ;  for  it  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable,  that  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  utter  articulate 
founds,  and  affix  a  meaning  to  them,  he  would  ceafe,  in 
the  prefence  of  his  family,  to  confefs  his  fins,  implore 
forgivenefs,  and  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  God  for  all  his 
mercies. 

The  right  reverend  writer,  as  if  aware  of  fome  fuch 
objection  as  this  to  his  theory,  contends,  that  if  facri¬ 
fices  had  arifen  from  any  other  fource  than  the  light 
of  reafon,  the  Scripture  would  not  have  been  filent 
concerning  that  fource  ;  “  efpecially  fince  we  find  Mo¬ 
fes  carefully  recording  what  God  immediately,  and  not 
nature ,  taught,  to  Adam  and  his  family.  Had  -the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  facrifice,  fays  he,  been  preferibed,  and  directly 
commanded  by  the  Deity,  the  facred  hiftorian  could 
never  have  omitted  the  exprefs  mention  of  that  circum- 
ftancc.  The  two  capital  obfervances  in  the  Jewiffi  ri¬ 
tual  were  the  Sabbath  and  Sacrifices.  To  imprefs 
the  higheft  reverence  and  veneration  on  the  Sabbath ,  he 
is  careful  to  record  its  divine  original :  and  can  we  fup¬ 
pofe  that,  had  facrifices  had  the  fame  original,  he 
would  have  negle&ed  to  eftabliffi  this  truth  at  the  time  , 
that  he  recorded  the  other,  fince  it  is  of  equal  ufe  and 
'  of  equal  importance  ?  I  fhould  have  faid,  indeed,  of 
much  greater ;  for  the  multifarious  facrifices  of  the  law 
had  not  only  a  reference  to  the  forfeiture  of  Adam,  but 
likewife  prefigured  ou~  redemption  by  JefusChrift.” 

But  all  this  reaforiing  was  forefeen,  and  completely 
anfwered  before  his  lordfiiip  gave  it  to  the  public.  It 
is  probable,  that  though  the  diftin&Ion  of  weeks  was 
well  known  over  all  the  eaitern  world,  the  Hebrews, 
during  their  refidence  in  Egypt,  were  very  negligent 
in  their  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath.  To  enforce  a  reli¬ 
gious  obfervance  of  that  facred  day,  it  became  neceffary 
to  inform  them  of  the  time  and  occafion  of  its  firft  in- 
ftitution,  that  they  might  keep  it  holy  in  mempry  of 
the  creation  ;  but,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  the  people 
were  in  danger  of  holding  facrifices  rather  in  toohighthan 
too  low  veneration,  fo  that  there  was  not  the  fame  ne- 
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trific.  ceffity  for  mentioning  explicitly  the  early  inftitution  of  ed  in  . 
-v -  them.  It  was  fufficient  that  they  knew  the  divine  in¬ 

stitution  ox  their  own  facrifices,  'and  the  pwrpofes  for 
which  they  were  offered.  Belides  this,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that,  in  order  to  guard  the  Hebrews  from 
the  infections  of  the  heathen,  the  rite  of  facrificing  was 
loaded  with  manv  additional  ceremonies  at  its  fecond  m- 
iK union  under  Moles.  It  might,  therefore,  be  impro¬ 
per  to  relate  its  original  fimplicity  to  a  rebellious  people, 
who  would  think  themfelves  ill-ufed  by  any  additional 
burdens  of  trouble  or  expence,  however  really  neceffary 
to  their  happinefs.  Bifhop  Warhurton  fees  clearly  the 
necefhty  of  concealing  from  the  Jews  the  fpmtual  and 
“refined, nature  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  left  fuch  a 
bnckflidinr  people  ftiould,  from  the  contemplation  of  it, 
have  held  in  contempt  their  own  economy.  '1  his,  he 
thinks,  is  the  reafon  why  the  prophets,  Ipeakiug  of  the 
reiern  of  the  Mefliah,  borrow  their  images  from  the  Mo- 
faic  difpenfation,  that  tlie  people  living  under  that  difpen 

•  •  i  .  .  ,‘4-  rvuv/'pHiimr  its  end  °  ant 
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in  ftfelf  without  pointing  to  any  farther  end,  and  the  , 

grovelling  wo  r  (kippers  believed  that  by  their  facrifices 
they  purchafed  the  favour  of  their  deities.  When  once 
this  notion  was  entertained,  human  facrifices  were  foon  in¬ 
troduced  ;  for  it  naturally  occurred  to  thofe  who  offered 
them,  that  what  they  moil  valued  themfelves  would  be 
mofl  acceptable  to  their  offended  gods,  (fee  the  next 
article).  By  the  Jewifh  law,  thefe  abominable  offer-  • 
ings  were  ftri&ly  forbidden,  and  the  whole  ritual  of  fiicri- 
fice  reflored  to  its  original  purity,  though  not  iimplicity. 

All  Chriftian  churches,  the  Socinian,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  church,  n6t  excepted,  have  till  very  lately 
agreed  in  believing  that  the  Jewifh  facrifices  ferved, 
amongll  other  ufes,  for  types  of  the  death  of  Chuff 
and  the  Chriffian  worfhip,  (fee  Type.)  In  this  belief 
all  fober  Chriitians  agree  ftill,  whilff  many  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  they  were  like  wife  federal  rites,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  confidered  by  the  ancient  Romans  *.  *  ^ 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  Jewifh  facrifices,  and  thefub-^,  21 ' 


filiation,  t nat  til c  people  u  i  *  %  r  .  •  «  ,  cv  a 

[ght  not  defpife  it  from  perceiving  its  end  ;  and  .ordinate  ends  for  which  they  were  offered. 
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we  think  the  reafon  will  hold  equally  good,  for  their  law- 
giver  concealing  from  them  the  iimplicity  of  the  firff 
facrifices,  left  they  ftiould  be  tempted  to  murmur  at  their 
own  multifarious  ritual. 

But  his  loidihip  thinks  that  facrifices  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  light  of  natural  reafon.  We  ftiould  be 
glad  to  know  what  light  natural  reafon  can  throw  upon 
a  fubject.  That  ignorant  pagans,  adoring  as 
pods  departed  heroes,  who  ftill  retained  their  fenfnal 
appetites,  might  naturally  think  of  appeafing  fuch  be¬ 
ings  with  the  fat  of  fed  beads,  and  the  perfumes  of  the 
altar,  we  have  already  admitted  ;  but  that  Cam  and 
Abel,  who  knew  that'tlie-  God  whom  they  adored  has 
neither  body,  parts,  nor  paffions  ;  that  he  created  and 
fuftains  the  univerfe  ;  and  that  from  his  very  nature  he 
muft  will  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures,  ftiould 
be  led  by  the  light  of  natiiral  reafon  to  think  of  appea¬ 
ling  him,  or  obtaining  favours  from  him,  by  putting  to 
death  harmlefs  animals,  is  a  pofition  which'  no  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  lordfhip  can  ever  compel  us  to  admit.  1  hat 
Abel’s  facrifiee  was  indeed  accepted,  we  know  ;  but  it 
was  not  accepted  becaufe  it  proceeded  from  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language,  but  becaufe  it  was  offered  through 
faith.  The  light  of  natural  reafon,  however,  does  not 
generate  faitln  but  fcience  ;  and  when  it  fails  of  that, 
its  offspring  is  abfurdity-  "  I  aith  is  the  fubftance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen,”  and 
comes  not  by  reafoning  hut  by  hearing.  What  things 
then  were  they  of  which  Abel  had  heard,  for  which  he 
hoped,  and  in  the  faith  of  which  he  offered  facrifiee  ? 
Undoubtedly  it  was  a  reftoration  to  that  immortality' 
which  was  forfeited  by  the  tranfgreffion  of  his  parents. 
Of  fuch  redemption  an  obfeure  intimation  liad  been 
o-Jven  to  Adam,  in  the  promife  that  the  feed  of  the  wo¬ 
man  ftiould  hruife  the  head  of  the  ferpent ;  and  it  was 
doubtlefs  to  imprefs  upon  his  mind  in  more  ftriking  co¬ 
lours  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  done,  that 
See  Pro-  bloody  facrifices  were  firfl  inftituted  f.  As  long  as  the 
illec3‘  import  of  fuch  rites  was  thus  underftood,  they  confti- 
tuted  a  perfedfly  rational  worfhip,  as  they  fliowed  the 
people  that  the  wages  of  fin  is  death  ;  but  when  men 
funk  into  idolatry,  and  loft  all  hopes  of  a  refurre&ion 
from  the  dead,  the  flaughtering  of  animals  to  appeafe 
\  their  deities  was  a  practice  grofsly  fuperftitious.  It  reft- 
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count  is  given  in  the  books  of  Mofes.  When 
raelite  offered  a  loaf  or  a  cake,  the  prieft  broke  it  i:\ 
two  parts  ;  and  fetting  afide  that  half  which  he  referred 
for  himfelf,  broke  the  other  into  crumbs,  poured  oil, 
wine,  incenfe,  and  fait  upon  it,  arid  fpread  the  whole 
upon  the  fire  of  the  altar.  If  thefe  offerings  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  facrifiee  of  an  animal,  they  were 
thrown  upon  the  victim  to  be  eonfumed  along  with  it. 

If  the  offerings  were  of  the  ears  of  new  corn,  they  were 
parched  at  the  fire,  rubbed  in  the  nand.  and  then  of¬ 
fered  to  the  prieft  in  a  veffel,  over  which  he  poured  oil, 
incenfe,  wine,  and  fait,  and  then  burnt  it  upon  the  al¬ 
tar,  having  firff  taken  as  much  of  it  as  of  right  belong¬ 
ed  to  himfelf. 

The  principal  facrifices  among  the  Hebrews  confid¬ 
ed  of  bullocks,  (beep,  and  goats  ;  but  doves  and  turtles 
were  accepted  from  thofe  who  were  not  able  to  bring 
the  other  :  thefe  beads  were  to  be  perfect,  and  without 
blemifti.  The  rites  of  facrificing  were  various  ;  all  of 
which  are  very  minutely  deferibed  in  the  books  of 
Mofes. 

The  manner  of  facrificing  among  the  Greek|  aud 
Romans  was  as  follows.  In  the  choice  of  the  vidtim, 
they  took  care  that  it  was  without  blemifh  or  imper- 
fe&ion  ;  its  tail  was  not  to  be  too  fmall  at  the  end  ; 
the  tongue  not  black,  nor  the  ears  cleft  ;  and  that  the 
bull  was  one  that  had  never  been  yoked.  The  victim 
being  pitched  upon,  they  gilt  his  forehead  and  horns, 
efpecially  if  a  hull,  heifer,  or  cow.  The  head  they 
alfo  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  woollen  in- 
fula  or  holy  fillet,  whence  hung  two  rows  of  chaplets 
with  twilled  ribands  ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  body 
a  kind  of  ftole,  pretty  large,  hung  down  on  each  fide  : 
the  leffer  vidlims  were  only  adorned  w  ith  garlands  and 
bundles  of  flowers,  together  with  white  tufts  or 
wreaths. 

The  vi&ims  thus  prepared  were  brought  before  the 
altar  ;  the  leffer  being  driven  to  the  place,  and  the 
greater  led  by  an  halter;  when,  if  they  made  any 
firuggle,  or  refufed  to  go,  the  refiftance  was  taken  for 
an  ill  omen,  and  the  facrifiee  frequently  kt  afide.  The 
victim  thus  brought  was  carefully  examined,  to  fee  that 
there  was  no  deleft  in  it  ;  then  the  prieft,  clad  in  Ins 
facerdotal  habit,  and  accompanied  with  the  facrificers 
aud  other  attendants,  and  being  waflied  and  purified  ac- 
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cording  to  the  ceremonies  prefcribed,  turned  to  the  right 
~  hand,  and  went  round  the  altar,  fprinkling  It  with  meal 
and  holy  water,  and  alfo  befprinkling  thofe  who  were 
prefent.  Then  the  crier  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice. 
Who  is  here  ?  To*  which  the  people  replied,  Many  and 
good.  ^  The  prieft  then  having  exhorted  the  people  to 
join  with  him  by  faying,  Let  us  pray,  confefTed  his 
own  unworthinefs,  acknowledging  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  divers  fins  ;  for  which  he  begged  pardon  of 
the  gods,  hoping  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to  grant 
his  requefts,  accept  the  oblations  offered  them,  and  fend 
them  all  health  and  happinefs ;  and  to  this  general  form 
added  petitions  for  fuch  particular  favours  as  were  then 
defired.  Prayers  being  ended,  the  prieft  took  a  cup  of 
wine;  and  having  tailed  it  himfelf,  caufed  his  afliftants 
to  do  the  like  ;  and  then  poured  forth  the  remainder  be¬ 
tween  the  horns  of  the  vjdlim.  Then  the  prieft  or  the 
crier,  or  fometimes  the  moil  honourable  perfon  in  the 
company,  killed  the  beaft,  by  knocking  it  down  or 
cutting  its  throat.  If  the  facrifice  was  in  honour  of  the 
celeftial  gods,  the  throat  was  turned  up  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  but  if  they  facrificed  to  the  heroes  or  infernal  gods, 
the  vi&im  was  killed  with  its  throat  towards  th#  ground. 

If  by  accident  the  beaft  efcaped  the  ftroke,  leaped  up 
after  it,  or  expired  with  pain  and  difficulty,  it  was 
thought  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  gods.  The  beaft  be¬ 
ing  killed,  the  prieft  infpe£ted  its  entrails,  and  made 
predictions  from  them.  They  then  poured  wine,  toge- 
thei  with  frankincenfe^  into  the  fire,  to  increafe  the 
flame,  and  then  laid  the  facrifice  on  the  altar  ;  which  in 
the  primitive  times  was  burnt  whole  to  the  gods,  and 
thence  called  an  holocaujl;  but  in  after-times,  only  part 
of  the  victim  was  confumed  in  the  fire,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  referved  for  the  facrificers ;  the  thighs,  and  fome¬ 
times  the  entrails,  being  burnt  to  their  honour,  the 
company  feafted  upon  the  reft.  During  the  facri¬ 
fice,  the  prieft,  and  the  perfon  who  gave  the  facri¬ 
fice,  jointly  prayed,  laying  their  hand  upon  the  al¬ 
tar.  Sometimes  they  played  upon  mufical  inftruments 
in  the  time  of  the  facrifice,  and  on  fome  occafions  they 
danced  round  the  altar,  linging  facred  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  god. 

Human  Sacrifices ,  an  abominable  practice,  about  the 

origin  of  which  different  opinions  have  been  formed _ 

The  true  account  feems  to  be  that  which  we  have  given 
in  the  preceding  article.  When  men  had  gone  fo  far 
as  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  bribing  their  gods  by  facri¬ 
fice,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  think  of  enhancing  the 
value  of  fo  cheap  an  atonement  by  the  coft  and  rarity  of 
the  offering  ;  and,  oppreffed  with  their  malady,  they 
never  refted  till  they  had  got  to  that  which  they  concei¬ 
ved  to  be  the  moft  precious  of  all,  a  human  facrifice. 

“  It  was  cuftomary  (fays  Sanchoniathon  f ),  in  ancient 
times, .  in  great  and  public  calamities,  before  things  be¬ 
came  incurable,  for  princes  and  magiftrates  to  offer  up 
in  facrifice  to  the  avenging  demons  the  deareft  of  their 
offspring,”  Sanchoniathon  wrote  of  Phoenicia,  but  the 
pra&ice  prevailed  in  every  nation  under  heaven  of  which 
we  have  received  any  anciesst  account.  The  Egyptians 
had  it  in  the  early  part  of  their  monarchy.  The  Cretans 

likewife  had  it,  and  retained  it  for  a  longer  time. _ 

The  nations  of  Arabia  did  the  fame.  The  people  of 
Dumah,  in  particular,  facrificed  every  year  a  child,  and 
buried  it  underneath  an  altar,  which  they  made  ufe  of 
-nftead  of  an  idol  $  for  they  did  not  admit  of  images. 
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The  Perfians  burled  'people  alive.  Ameftris,  the  wife  Sa€r!fice 
of  Xerxes,  entombed  12  perfons  quick  underground  -v-—. 
for  the  good  of  her  foul.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enu- 
merate  every  city,  or  every  province,  where  thefe  dire 
pra&ices  obtained.  The  Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the 
Phoceans,  the  Iomans,  thofe  of  Chios,  Lefbos,  Te- 
nedos,  all  had  human  facrifices.  The  natives  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus  offered  uP  to  Diana  every  ftrar.ger 
whom  chance  threw  upon  their  coaft.  Hence  aiofe 
that  juft  expoftulation  in  Euripides  upon  the  inconfift- 
ency  of  the  proceeding  ;  wherein  much  good  reafoning 
is  implied.  Iphigenia  wonders,  as  the  goddefs  delight- 
ed  in  the  blood  of  men,  that  every  villain  and  murderer 
fhoidd  be  privileged  to  efcape,  nay,  be  driven  from  the 
threfhold  of  the  temple  ;  whereas,  if  an  honeft  and  vir¬ 
tuous  man  chanced  to  ftray  thither,  he  only  was  feized 
upon,  and  put  to  death.  The  Pelafgi,  in  a  time  of 
fcarcity,  vowed  the  tenth  of  all  that  Should  be  born  to 
them  tor  a  facrifice,  in  order  to  procure  plenty  Arif 
tomenes  the  Meffenian  flew  300  noble  Lacedemonians* 
among  whom  was  Theopompus  the  king  of  Spans',  at 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome.  Without  doubt  the  ' 
Lacedemonians  did  not  fail  to  make  ample  returns  ;  for 
they  were  a  fevere  and  revengeful  people,  and  offered 
the  like  viftims  to  Mars.  Their  feftival  of  the  Diama- 
ltigofis  is  well  known  ;  when  the  Spartan  boys  were 
whipped  in  the  light  of  their  parents  with  fuch  feveritv 
before  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  that  they  often  ex 
Pi  red  under  the  torture.  Phylarchus  affirms,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Porphyry,  that  of  old  every  Grecian  ftate 
made  it  a  rule,  before  they  marched  towards  an  enemy, 
to  folicit  a  bleffing  on  their  undertakings  by  human  vie- 
tims. 

The  Romans  were  accuftomed  to  the  like  facrifices 
They  both  devoted  themfelves  to  the  infernal  gods,  and 
conftrained  others  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  horrid  doom 
Hence  we  read  in  Titus  Livius,  that,  in  the  confulhte 
or  xhmilius  Paums  and  Terentius  Varro,  two  Gauls 
a,  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  in  like  manner  of  Greece’ 
were  buried  alive  at  Rome  in  the  Ox-market,  where 
was  a  place  under  ground,  walled  round,  to  receive 
them;  which  had  before  been  made  ufe  o*f  for'Yuch 
cruel  purpofes..  He  fays  it  was  a  facrifice  not  properly 
Roman,  that  is,  not  originally  of  Roman  ijftkurion  • 
yet  it  was  frequently  pra&ifed  there,  and  that  too  by 
public  authority.  Plutarch  makes  mention*-  of ‘  a  like 
inftance  a  few  years  before,  in  the  confulfhip  of  FJa- 
mimus  and  Furius.^  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  all 
the  principal  captives  who  graced  the  triumphs  of  the 
Romans,  were  at  the  clofe  of  that  cruel  pageantry  put 
to  death  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Caius  Ma¬ 
nus  offered  up  his  own  daughter  for  a  viaim  to  the 
D11  Averrunci,  to  procure  fuccefs  in  a  battle  againft: 
the  Cimbn ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Dorotheus,  quoted 
by  Clemens.  It  is  likewife  attefted  by  Plutarch,  who 
fays  that  her  name  was  Calpurnia.  Marius  was  a  man 
of  a  four  and  bloody  difpofition  ;  and  had  probably 
heard  of  fuch  facrifices  being  offered  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  among  whom  they  were  very  common,  or/he 
might  have  beheld  them  exhibited  at  a  diftance  ;  and 
therefore  murdered  what  was  neareft,  and  fhould  have 
been  deareft  to.  him,  to  countered  their  fearful  fpells 
and  outdo  them  in  their  wicked  machinery.  Cicero,  ma¬ 
king  mention  of  this  cuftom  being  common  in  Gaul, 
adds,  that  it  prevailed  among  that  people  even  at  the 
-  time 
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Sacr.Sce.  time  he  was  fpeaking :  from  whence  we  may  be  led  to 
-  infer,  that  it  was  then  difcontinued  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans..  And  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  it  had  then, 
and  not  very  long,  been  difcouraged.  For  there -was 
a  law  enaded,  when  Lentulus  and  Craffu3  were  con? 
fuls,  fo  late  as  the  657th  year  of  Rome,  that  there 
fhould  be  no  more  human  facrifices :  for  till  that  time 
thofe  horrid  rites  had  been  celebrated  in  broad  day 
without  any  mailt  or  controul ;  which,  had  we  not  the 
bed  evidence  for  the  fad,  would  appear  fcarce  cre¬ 
dible.  And  however  they  may  have  been  difcontinued 
for  a  time,  we  find  that  they  were  again  renewed  ;  tho’ 
they  became  not  fo  public,  nor  fo  general.  For  not  very 
long  after  this,  it  is  reported  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  when 
Perufia  furrendered  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  triumvi¬ 
rate,  that  befides  multitudes  executed  in  a  military 
manner,  he  offered  up,  upon  the  Ides  of  March,  300 
chofen  perfons,  both  of  the  equeflrian  and  fenatorial 
order,  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  his  uncle 
Julius.  Even  at  Rome  itfelf  this  cuftom  was  revived  : 
and  Porphyry  affures  us,  that  in  his  time  a  man  was 
every  year  facrificed  at  the  fhrine  of  Jupiter  Latialis. 
Heliogabalus  offered  the  like  vidims  to  the  Syrian  deity 
which  he  introduced  among  the  Romans.  The  fame  is 
faid  of  Aurelian. 

The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were  fo  devoted  to  this 
Crocking  cuftom,  that  no  bufinefs  of  any  moment  was 
tranfaded  among  them  without  being  prefaced  with 
the  blood  of  men.  They  were  offered  up  to  various 
gods  ;  but  particularly  ’  to  Hefus,  Taranis,  and  Tliau- 
tates.  Thefc  deities  are  mentioned  by  Lucan,  where 
he  enumerates  the  various  nations  who  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Caefar. 

The  altars  of  thefe  gods  were  far  removed  from  the 
common  refort  of  men  ;  being  generally  fituated  in 
the  depth  of  woods,  that  the  gloom  might  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  operation,  and  give  a  reverence  to  the 
place  and  proceeding.  The  perfons  devoted  were  led 
thither  by  the  Druids,  who  prefided  at  the  folemnity, 
tind  performed  the  cruel  offices  of  the  facrifice.  Ta¬ 
citus  takes  notice  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Hermunduri, 
in  a  war  with  the  Catti,  wherein  they  had  greatly  the 
advantage* ;  at  the  clofe  of  which  they  made  one  ge¬ 
neral  fafcrifioe  of  all  that  was  taken  in  battle.  The 
poor  remains  of  the  legions  under  Varus  fuffered  in 
fome  degree  the  fame  fate.  There  were  many  places 
deftined  for  this  purpofe  all  over  Gaul  and  Germany  ; 
but  efpecially  in  the  mighty  woods  of  Arduenna,  and 
the  great  Hercynjan  foreft ;  a  wild  that  extended 
above  30  days  journey  in  length.  The  places  fet  apart 
for  this  folemnity  were  held  in  the  utmoft  reverence, 
and  only  approached  at  particular  feafons.  Lucan 
mentions  a  grove  of  this  foil  near  Maffilia,  which  even 
the  Roman  foldiers  were  afraid  to  violate,  though  com¬ 
manded  by  Caefar.  It  was  one  of  thofe  fet  apart  for 
the  facrifices  of  the  country. 

Claudian  compliments  Stilicho,  that,  among  other 
advantages  accruing  to  the  Roman  armies  through  his 
condnd,  they  could  now  venture  into  the  awful  foreft 
of  Kercynia,  and  follow  the  chace  in  thofe  fo  much 
dreaded  woods,  and  otherwife  make  ufe  of  them. 
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Suevi  and  Scandinavians,  held  it  as  a  fixed  principle,  Sacrifice, 
that  their  happinefs  and  fecurity  could  not  be  obtained  'mmar* 
but  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief 
gods  were  Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they 
could  never  fufficiently  glut  with  blood.  They  had 
many  very  celebrated  places  of  worfhip  ;  efpecially  in 
the  ifiand  Rugen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder ;  and 
in  Zeeland  :  fome,  too,  very  famous  among  the  Sem- 
nones  and  Naharvalli.  But  the  1110ft  reverenced  of  all, 
and  the  molt  frequented,  was  at  Upfal  ;  where  there 
was  every  year  a  grand  celebrity,  which  continued  for 
nine  days.  During  this  term  they  facri  :ced  animals 
of  all  forts  ;  but  the  moft  acceptable  vidims,  and  the 
moft  numerous,  were  men.  Of  thefe  facrifices  none 
were  efteemed  fo  aufpicious  and  falutary  as  a  facrifice 
of  the  prince  of  the  country.  When  the  lot  fell  for  the 
king  to  die,  it  was  received  with  univerfal  acclama¬ 
tions  and  every  expreffion  of  joy  ;  as  it  once  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  time  of  a  famine,  when  they  caft  lots,  and 
it  fell  to  king  Domalder  to  be  the  people’s  vidim  : 
and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Olaus  TreteU 
ger,  another  prince,  was  burnt  alive  to  Woden.  They 
did  not  fpare  their  own  children.  Harald  the  fon  of 
Gunild,  the  firft  of  that  name,  flew  two  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  obtain  a  ftom  of  wind.  “  He  did  not  let 
(fays  Verftegan)  to  facrifice  two  of  his  fons  unto  his 
idols,  to  the  end  he  might  obtain  of  them  fuch  a  tem- 
peft  at  fea,  as  fhould  break  and  difperfe  the  fhipping  of 
Harald  king  of  Denmark.’*  Saxo  Grammaticus  men¬ 
tions  a  like  fad.  He  calls  the  king  Haquin  ;  and 
fpeaks  of  the  perfons  put  to  death  as  two  very  hopeful 
young  princes.  Another  king  flew  nine  fons  to  pro. 
long  his  own  life ;  in  hopes,  perhaps,  that  what  they 
were  abridged  of  would  in  great  mcafure  be  added  to 
himfelf.  Such  inftances,  however,  occur  not  often  ;  but 
the  common  vidims  were  without  end  Adam  Bre- 
menfis,  fpeaking  of  the  awful  grove  at  Upfal,  where 
thefe  horrid  rites  were  celebrated,  fays,  that  there  was 
not  a  fingle  tree  but  what  was  reverenced,  as  if  it  were 
gifted  with  fome  portion  of  divinity :  and  all  this  be- 
caufe  they  were  ftained  with  gore  and  foul  with  human 
putrefadion.  The  fame  is  obfcrved  by  Scheiffer  in  his 
account  of  this  place. 

The  manner  in  which  the  vidims  were  flaughtered, 
was  diverfe  in  different  places.  Some  of  the°Gaulifh 
nations  chined  them  with  a  ftroke  of  an  ax.  The  Cel. 
tae  placed  the  man  who  was  to  be  offered  for  a  facri- 
fice  upon  a  block,  or  an  altar,  with  his  brbaft  up¬ 
wards,  and  with  a  fword  ftruck  him  forcibly  acrofs  the 
fternum  ;  then  tumbling  him  to  the  ground,  from  his 
agonies  and  convutiions,  as  well  as  from  the  effufion  of 
blood,  they  formed  a  judgment  of  future  events.  The 
Cimbri  ripped  open  the  bowels  j  and  from  them  they 
pretended  to  divine.  In  Norway  they  beat  mens  brains 
out  with  an  ox- yoke.  The  fame  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Iceland,  by  dafhing  them  againft  an  altar  of 
ftone.  In  many  places  they  transfixed  them  with  ar¬ 
rows.  After  they  were  dead,  they  iufpended  them  upon 
the  trees,  and  left  them  to  putrefy.  One  of  the  wri¬ 
ters  above  quoted  mentions,  that  in  his  time  70  car- 
cafes  of  this  fort  were  found  in  a  wood  of  the  Scevi. 


Thefe  pradices  prevailed  among  all  the  people  of  Dithmar  of  Merfburgh,  an  author  o7 nearly  the7ame 
the  north,  of  whatever  denomination.  The  Mafia-  age,  fpeaks  of  a  place  called  Ledur  in  Zeeland,  where 
getae,  the  Scy  thians,  the  Getes,  the  Sarmatiaus,  all  there  were  every  year  99  perfons  fagrificed  to  the  god 
the  various  nations  upon  the  Baltic,  particularly  the  Swantowite.  During  thefe  bloody  festivals  a  general 
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joy  prevailed,  and  banquets  were  mod  royally  ferved. 
They  fed,  caroufed,  and  gave  a  loofe  to  indulgence, 
winch  at  other  times  was  not  permitted.  ^Ihty  ima¬ 
gined  that  there  was  fomething  myderious  in  the  num¬ 
ber  nine  :  for  which  reafon  thefe  feads  were  in  fome 
places  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  others  every 
ninth  month  ;  and  continued  for  nine  days.  Vv  hen  all 
was  ended,  they  walked  the  image  of  the  deity  in  a 
pool ;  and  then  difmiffed  the  affembly.  Their  fervants 
were  numerous,  who  attended  during*  the  term  of  their 
f calling,  and  partook  of  the  banquet.  At  the  clofe 
of  all,  they  were  fmothered  in  the  fame  pool,  or  other- 
wife  made  away  with.  On  which  Tacitus  remarks, 
how  great  an  awe  this  circumdance  mud  neceffun- 
iy  infufe  into  thofe  who  were  not  admitted  to  tlicf- 
myderies. 

Thefe  accounts  are  handed  down  from  a  variety  of 
authors  in  different  ages  ;  many  of  whom  were  natives 
of  the  countries  which  they  deferibe,  and  to  which 
they  feem  drongly  attached.  They  would  not  there¬ 
fore  have  brought  fo  foul  an  imputation  on  the  part  of 
the  world  in  favour  of  which  they  were  each  writing, 
nor  could  there  be  that  concurrence  of  teflimony,  were 
not  the  hidory  in  general  true. 

The  like  cuflom  prevailed  to  a  great  degree  at  Me¬ 
xico,  and  even  under  the  mild  government  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians  ;  and  in  moil  parts  of  America.  In  Africa  it  is 
ilill  kept  up  ;  where,  in  the  inland  parts,  they^  facrifice 
fonie  of  the  captives  taken  in  war  to  their  fetiches,  in 
order  to  fecure  their  favour.  Snelgrave  was  in  the 
king  of  Dahoome’s  camp,  after  his  inroad  into  the 
countries  of  Ardra  and  Whidaw  ;  and  fays,  that  he  was 
a  witnefs  to  the  cruelty  of  this  prince,  whom  he  faw  fa- 
criiice  multitudes  to  the  deity  of  his  nation.^ 

The  fame  abominable  worffiip  is  likewife  pra&ifed 
©ccafionally  in  the  iflands  vifited  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
other  circumnavigators,  in  the  South  Sea.  It  feems 
.  indeed  to  have  prevailed  in  every  country  at  one  period 
of  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  and  undoubtedly  had  the 
origin  which  we  have  afligned  to  it. 

The  facri fices  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  if  we 
except  fome  few  indances,  confided  of  perfons  doomed 
by  the  chance  of  war,  or  afligned  by  lot,  to  be  offered. 


enemy  at  their  gates,  the^*  feized  at  once  300  children  Sacrifice, 
of  the  prime  nobility,  and  offered  them  in  public  for  — — 
a  facri  lice.  Three  hundred  more,  being  perfons  who 
were  fomehow  obnoxious,  yielded  themfelves  volunta¬ 
rily,  and  were  put  to  death  with  the  others.  The  ne- 
gletl  of  which  they  accufed  themfelves,  confided  in 
facrificing  children  purehafed  of  parents  among  the 
poorer  fort,  who  reared  them  for  that  purpofe,  and 
not  feledling  the  mod  promiling,  arid  the  mod  honour¬ 
able,  as  had  been  the  cudom  of  old.  In  fhort,  there 
were  particular  children  brought  up  for  the  altar,  as 
fheep  are  fatteued  for  the  fhambles  ;  and  they  were 
bought  and  butchered  in  the  fame  manner.  But  this 
indiferiminate  way  of  proceeding  was  thought  to  have 
giVen  offence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Egyptians 
looked  out  for  the  mod  fpecious  and,handfome  perfon 
to  be  facrificed.  The  Albanians  pitched  upon  the  bed 
man  of  the  community,  and  made  him  pay  for  the 
wiekeduefs  of  the  red.  The  Carthaginians  cliofe  what 
they  thought  the  mod  excellent,  aud  at  the  fame  time 
the  mod  dear  to  them  ;  which  made  the  lot  fall  heavy 
upon  their  children.  This  is  taken  notice  of  by  Slims 
Italicus  in  liis  fourth  book. 

Kronus,  to  whom  thefe  facrifices  were  exhibited,  was 
an  oriental  deity,  the  god  of  light  and  fire  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  always  worfhipped  with  fome  reference  to  that  ele¬ 
ment.  -  See  Phoenicia. 

The  Greeks,  we  find,  called  the  deity  to  whom 
thefe  offerings  were  made  Agraulos  ;  and  feigned  that 
file  was  a  woman,  and  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  But 
how  came  Cecrops  to  have  any  connection  with  Cy¬ 
prus  ?  Agraulos  is  a  corruption  and  tranfpolition  of  the 
original  name,  which  fliould  have  been  rendered  Uk  El 
Aury  or  Uk  El  Auras  ;  but  has,  like  many  other  orien¬ 
tal  titles  and  names,  been  drangely  fopliiilicated,  and 
is  here  changed  to  Agraulos.  It  was  in  reality  the  god 
of  light,  who  was  always  worfhipped  with  fire.  'This 
deity  was  the  Moloch  of  the  Tyrians  and  Canaanites, 
and  the  Melech  of  the  ead ;  that  is,  the  great  and  prin¬ 
cipal  god,  the  god  of  light,  of  whom  fire  was  edeem£d 
a  fymbol ;  and  at  whofe  flirine,  iudead  of  viler  victims, 
they  offered  the  blood  of  men. 

Such  was  the  Kronus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Mo- 


But  among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  vi&ims  were  pe-  loch  of  the  Phoenicians:  and  nothing  can  appear 
culiarly  cliofen.  Their  own  children,  and  whatever  more  (hocking  than  the  facrifices  of -the  Tyrians  and 
^  1  J - J  ^ - -a  Carthaginians,  which  they  performed  to  this  idol.  In 


-was  neared  and  deared  to  them,  were  deemed  the  mod 
worthy  offering  to  their  god.  1  he  Carthaginians, 
who  were  a  colony  from  Tyre,  carried  with  ^  them  the 
religion  of  their  mother-country,  and  indituted  the 
fame  worfhip  in  the  parts  where  they  fettled.  It  con¬ 
fided  in  the  adoration  of  feveral  deities,  but  particular¬ 
ly  of  Kronus ;  to  whom  they  offered  human  facrifices, 
and  efpecially  the  blood  of  children.  If  the  parents 
were  not  at  hand  to  make  an  immediate  offer,  the  magi- 
rates  did  not  fail  to  make  choice  of  what  was  mod 
fair  and  promifing,  that  the  god  might  not  be  defraud¬ 
ed  of  his  dues.  Upon  a  check  being  received  in  Sici¬ 
ly,  and  fome  other  alafming  circumflances  happening, 
Hamilcar  without  any  hefitation  laid  hold  of  a  boy,  and 
-offered  him  on  the  fpot  to  Kronus  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  drowned  a  number  of  pnefts,  to  appeafe  the  deity 
©f  the  fea.  The  Carthaginians  another  time,  upon  a 
great  defeat  of  their  army  by  Agathocles,  imputed  their 
mifearriages  to  the  anger  of  this  god,  whofe  fervices  had 
beeiv  neglected#  Touched  with  this3  and  feeing  the 


all  emergencies  of  date,  and  times  of  general  cala¬ 
mity,  they  devoted  what  was  mod  neceffary  and  va¬ 
luable.  to  them  for  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Moloch.  But  befides  thefe  undetermined 
times  of  bloodfhed,  they  had  particular  and  preferibed 
feafons  every  year,  when  children  were  chofen  out  of 
the  mod  noble  and  reputable  families,  as.  before  men¬ 
tioned.  If  a  perfon  had  an  only  child,  it  was  the  more 
liable  to  be  put  to  death,  as  being  edeemed  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  deity,  and  more  efficacious  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  good.  Thofe  who  were  facrificed  to  Kronus 
were  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  molten  idol,  which 
dood  in  the  midd  of  a  lafge  fire,  and  was  red  with 
heat.  The  arms  of  it  were  ftretched  out,  with  the 
hands  turned  upwards,  as  it  were  to  receive  tliefci  ; 
yet  (loping  downwards,  fo  that  they  dropt  from  thence 
into  a  glowing  furnace  below.  To  other  gods  they 
were  otherwife  (laughtered,  and,  as  it  is  implied,  by 
the  very  hands  of  their  parents.  What  can  be  more 
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..  ,  •  •  „•  ti,„  tf)  fuonofe  a  father  bv  chance  efcape,  (he  loft  all  the  honour  which  the  Sacnkge 

'"**  hi  ’hi,  ton,  to  M  -  W«™l  P"*"  “  f  y“j.” 


fhrine  ?  or  a  mother  the  mod  engaging  and  affec¬ 
tionate  of  her  daughters,  juft  riling  to  maturity,  to 
be  flaughtered  at  the  altar  of  Alhtaroth  or  Baal  ?  Ju- 
ftin  defcribes  thig  unnatural  cuftoin  very  pathetically  : 
Quipbe  homines,  ut  vidimus,  immolabant :  et  tmpuoeret 
(qua  xtas  hojlium  mifericordiam  provocat)  arts  admove- 
bant ;  pacem  junguine  eorum  expofcentes,  pro  I"0™™  vlt‘‘ 
J)ii  rogari  maxims  folent.  Such  was  their  blind  zeal, 
that  this  was  continually  pradlifed ;  and  fo  much  ot 

natural  affection  ftill  left  unextinguKhed,  as  to  render 

the  fcene  ten  times  more  (hocking  from  the  tender- 
nefs  which  they  feemed  to  exprefs.  They  embraced 
their  children  with  great  fondnefs,  and  encouraged 
them  in  the  gentled  terms,  that  they  might  not  be  ap¬ 
palled  at  the  fight  of  the  hellifh  procefs ;  begging  of 
them  to  fubmit  with  cheerfulnefs  to  this  fearful  opera¬ 
tion.  If  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  tear  nfing,  or 
a  cry  unawares  efcaping,  the  mother  {mothered  it 
with  her  kiffes,  that  there  might  not  be  any  (how  ot 
backwardnefs  or  conftraint,  but  the  whole  be  a  tree- 
will  offering.  Thefe  cruel  endearments  over,  they  dab¬ 
bed  them  to  the  heart,  or  otherwife  opened  the  lluices 
of  life  ;  and  with  the  blood  warm,  as  it  ran,  befmeared 
the  altar  and  the  grim  vifage  of  the  idol.  Thefe  were 
the  cuiloms  which  the  IfraeUtes  learned  of  the  peop  e 
of  Canaan,  and  for  which  they  are  upbraided  by  the 
Pfalmill  :  “  They  did  not  deflroy  the  nations,  concern¬ 
ing  whom  the  Lord  commanded  them  ;  but  were  ming¬ 
led  among  the  heathen,  and  learned  their  works  :  yea, 
they  facrificed  their  fons  and  their  daughters  unto  de¬ 
vils,  and  (hed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their 
fons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  they  facrificed  unto 
the  idols  of  Canaan;  and  the  land  was  polluted  with 
blood.  Thus  were  they  defiled  with  their  own  works, 
and  went  a-whoring  with  their  own  inventions. 

Thefe  cruel  rites,  pradifed  in  fo  many  nations,  made 
Plutarch  debate  with  himfelf,  “  Whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  the  Galat®,  or  for  -the  Scythians, 
to  have  had  no  tradition  or  conception  of  any  iupenor 
beings,  than  to  have  formed  to  themfelves  notions  of 
gods  who  delighted  in  the  blood  of  men  ;  of  gods, 
who  elteemed  human  victims  the  mod  acceptable  and 
perfedft  facrifice  ?  Would  it  not  (lays  he)  nave  been 
more  eligible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  the 
atheift  Critias,  or  Diagoras,  their  lawgiver,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  polity,  and  to  have  been  taught, 
that  there  was  neither  god  nor  demon,  than  to  have  fa¬ 
crificed,  in  the  manner  they  were  wont,  to  the  god 
which  they  adored  ?  Wherein  they  afted,  not  as  the 
perfon  did  whom  Empedocles  defcribes  in  fome  poe- 
try,  where  lie  expofes  this  unnatural  cuftom.  The 
fire  there  with  many  idle  vows  offers  up  unwittingly 
his  fon  for  a  facrifice  ;  but  the  youth  was  fo  changed 
in  feature  .and  figure,  jthat  his  father  did  not  know 
him.  Thefe  people  ufed,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  to 
go  through  this  bloody  work,  and  daughter  their  own 
offspring.  Even  they  who  were  childlefs  would  not 
be  exempted  from  this  curfed  tribute ;  but  purcfhafed 
children,  at  a  price,  of  the  poorer  fort,  and  put  them  to 
death  with  as  little  remorfe  as  one  would  kill  a  lamb 
or  a  chicken.  The  mother,  who  facrificed  her  child, 
flood  by,  without  any  feeming  fenfe  of  what  fhe  was 
lofing,  and  without  uttering  a  groan.  If  a  figh  did 
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notwithflanding  flair).  All  the  time  of  this  ceremony, 
while  the  children  were  murdering,  there  was  a  noife 
of  clarions  and  tabors  founding  before  the  idol,  that 
the  cries  and  fhrieks  of  the  vidims  might  not  be  heard. 

“  Tell  me  now  (fays  Plutarch)  if  the  monflers  of  old, 
the  Typhons,  and  "the  giants,  were  to  expel  the  gods, 
and  to  rule  the  world  in  their  dead ;  could  they  re¬ 
quire  a  fervice  more  horrid  than  thefe  infernal  rites  and 
faerifices 

SACRILEGE,  sacrilegium,  the  crime  of  pro¬ 
faning  facred  things,  or  things  devoted  to  God  ;  or 
of  alienating  to  laymen,  or  common  purpofes,  what  was 
given  to  religious  perfons  and  pious  ufes. 

SACRISTAN,  a  church-officer,  otherwife  called 
Sexton. 

SACRISTY,  in  church-hiflory,  an  apartment  ^  in 
a  church  where  the  facred  utenfiis  were  kept,  being 
the  fame  with  our  Vestry.  . 

SADDLE,  is  a  feat  upon  a  horfe’s  back,  contrived 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  rider. 

A  liunting-faddle  is  compofed  of  two  bows,  two 
bands,  fore-bolllers,  pannels,  and  faddle-ftraps  ;  and  the 
great  faddle  has,  betides  thefe  parts,  corks,  hind-bolilers, 
and  a  trouflequin. 

'Fhe  pommel  is  common  to  both. 

SADDUCEES,  were  a  famous  fed  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Jews,  and  confided  of  perfons  of  great  quality 
and  opulence.  Refpeding  their  origin  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  accounts  and  various  opinions.  Epiphanius,  and 
after  him  many  other  writers,  contend,  that  they  took 
their  rife  from  Dofitheus  a  fedary  of  Samaria,  and 
their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  P*™  juji  or  jujlice , 
from  the  great  juftice  and  equity  which  they  (bowed  in 
all  their  adions  ;  a  derivation  which  neither  fuits  the 
word  Sadducee  nor  the  general  eharader  of  the.  fed. 
They  are  thought  by  fome  too  to  have  been  Samaritans  ? 
but  this. is  by  no  means  probable,  as  they  always  at¬ 
tended  the  worffiip  and  faerifices  at  Jerufalem  and  never 
at  Gerizzim. 

In  the  Jewifh  Talmud  we  are  told  that  the  Saddu* , 
cees  derived  their  name  from  Sadoc ,  and  that  the  fed 
arofe  about  260  years?  before  Chri(t>  in  the  time  of  An- 
tigonus  of  Socho,  prefident  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jeru¬ 
falem,  and  teacher  of  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity 
fchool  of  that  city.  He  had  often  in  his  ledures,  it 
feems,  taught  his  fcholars,  that  they  ought  not  to  ferve 
God  as  (laves  do  their  mailers,  from  the  hopes  of  a  re¬ 
ward,  but  merely  out  of  filial  love  for  his  own  fake; 
from  which  Sadoc  and  Laithus  inferred  that  there  were 
no  lewards  at  all  after  this  life.  They  therefore  fepa- 
rated  from  their  mailer,  and  taught  that  there  was  no 
refurredion  nor  future  date.  This  new  dodrine  quick¬ 
ly  ipread,  and  gave  rife  to  the  fed  of  Sadducees,  which 
in  many  refpeds  refembled  the  Epicureans. 

Dr  Prideaux  thinks,  that  the  Sadducees  were  at  fiijl  no 
more  than  what  the  Caraites  are  now ;  that  is,  they  would 
not  receive  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but  iluck  to  the 
written  word  only  ;  and  the  Pharifees  being  great  pro- 
v  moters  of  thofe  traditions,  hence  thefe  two  feds  became, 
diredly  oppofite  to  each 'other.  See  Prideaux7 s  Conn . 
part.  if.  b.  2  and  3.  and  fee  alfo  Pharisees  and  Ca* 

raites.  .  t  ,  .  ,  o  • 

Afterwards  the  Sadducees  imbibed  other  -doctrines,  . 

which. 
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Sadducees.  which  tendered  them  a  fed  truly  impious ;  for  they 
denied  the  refurre&ion  of  the  dead,  and  the  exiftence  of 
angels,  and  of  the  fpirits  or  fouls  of  men  departed 
(Mat.  xxii.  23.  Ads  xxiii.  8.)  They  held,  that  there 
is  no  fpiritual  being  but  God  only  ;  that  as  to  man, 
this  world*  is  his  all.  They  did  not  deny  but  that  we 
had  reafonable  fouls :  but  they  maintained  this  foul  was 
mortal  ;  and,  by  a  neceffary  confequence,  they  denied 
the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  another  life.  They  pre¬ 
tended  alfo,  that  what  is  faid  of  the  exiftence  of  angels, 
and  of  a  future  refiirredion,  are  nothing  but  illufions. 
St  Epiphanius,  and  after  him  St  Auftin,  have  advanced, 
that  the  Sadducees  denied  the  Holy  Ghoft.  But  nei¬ 
ther  Jofephns  nor  the  evangelifts  accufe  them  of  any  er¬ 
ror  like  this.  It  has  been  alfo  imputed  to  them,  that 
they  thought  God  corporeal,  and  that  they  received 
none  of  the  prophecies. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  apprehend  how  they  could 
deny  the  being  of  angels,  and  yet  receive  the  books  of 
Mofes,  where  fuch  frequent  mention  is  made  of  angels 
and  of  their  appearances.  Grotius  and  M.  Le  Clerc 
obferve,  that  it  is  very  likely  they  looked  upon  angels, 
not  as  particular  beings,  fub filling  of  themfelves,  but  as 
powers,  emanations,  or  qualities,  infeparable  from  the 
Deity,  as  the  fun -beams  are  infeparable  from  the  fun. 
Or  perhaps  they  held  angels  not  to  be  fpiritual  but 
mortal ;  juft  as  they  thought  that  fubftance  to  be  which 
animates  us  and  thinks  in  us.  The  ancients  do  not  tell 
us  how  they  folved  this  difficulty,  that  might  be  urged 
,  againft  them  from  fo  many  paffages  of  the  Pentateuch, 
where  mention  is  made  of  angels. 

As  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  neither  punifhments 
nor  recompenfes  in  another  life,  fo  they  were  inexorable 
in  their  chaftifing  of  the  wicked.  They  obferved  the 
law  themfelves,  and  caufed  it  to  be  obferved  by  others, 
with  the  utmoft  rigour.  They  admitted  of  none  of 
the  traditions,  explications,  or  modifications,  of  the 
Pharifees  ;  they  kept  only  to  the  text  of  the  law  ;  and 
maintained,  that  only  what  was  written  was  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved. 

The  Sadducees  are  accufed  of  reje&ing  all  the  books 
of  Scripture  except  thofe  of  Mofes ;  and  to  fupport  this 
opinion,  it  is  obferved,  that  our  Saviour  makes  ufe  of  no 
Scripture  againft  them,  but  paffages  taken  out  of  the 
Pentateuch.  But  Scaliger  produces  good  proofs  to  vin¬ 
dicate  them  from  this  reproach.  He  obferves,  that  they 
did  not  appear  in  Ifrael  till  after  the  number  of  the  holy 
books  were  fixed  ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  to  choofe 
out  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  Pentateuch  was  lefs 
favourable  to  them  than  any  other  book,  fince  it  often 
makes  mention  of  angels  and  their  apparition.  Befides, 
the  Sadducees  were  prefent  in  the  temple  and  at  other 
religious  affemblies,  where  the  books  of  the  prophets 
were  read  indifferently  as  well  as  thofe  of  Mofes.  They 
were  in  the  chief  employs  of  the  nation,  many  of  them 
were  even  piiefts.  Would  the  Jews  have  fuffered  in 
thefe  employments  perfons  that  rejected  the  greateft 
part  of  their  Scriptures  ?  MenaffeJ^en-Ifrael  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  that  indeed  they  did  not  reje&  the  prophets, 
but  that  they  explained  them  in  a  fenfe  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other  Jews. 

Jofephus  affures  us,  that  they  denied  deftiny  or  fate ; 
alleging,  that  thefe  were  only  founds  void  of  fenfe,  and 
tfhat  all  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  us  is  in  confe¬ 


quence  of  t.  *  good  or  evil  fide  we  have  taken,  by  the  Sadduew 
free  choice  of  our  will.  They  faid  alfo,  that  God  was 
far  removed  from  doing  or  knowing  evil,  and  that  man 
was  the  abfolute  mailer  of  his  own  actions.  This  was 
roundly  to  deny  a  providence  ;  and  upon  this  footing  I 
know  not,  fays  F.  Calmet,  what  could  be  the  religion 
of  the  Sadducees,  or  what  influence  they  could  aferibe 
to  God  in  things  here  below.  However,  it  is  certain 
they  were  not  only  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  but  that 
they  were  admitted  to  the  high-prieflhood  itfelf.  John 
Hircanus,  high-prieft  of  that  nation,  feparated  himfelf 
in  a  fignal  manner  from  the  fed  of  the  Pharifees,  and 
went  over  to  that  of  Sadoc.  It  is  faid  alfo,  he  gave- 
ftriCl  command  to  all  the  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  re* 
ceive  the  maxims  of  this  fe£i.  Ariftobulus  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Jannseus,  fon  of  Hircanus,  continued  to  favour 
the  Sadducees  ;  and  Maimonides  affures  us,  that  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  they  had  in  poffeffion 
all  the  offices  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  there  only 
remained  of  the  party  of  the  Pharifees,  Simon  the  fon  of 
Secra.  Caiaphas,  who  condemned  Jefus  Chrift  to  death, 
was  a  Sadducee  (Acts,  v.  17.  iv.  j.)  ;  as  alfo  Ananus 
the  younger,  who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord.  At  this  day,  the  Jews  hold  as  heretics  that 
lmall  number  of  Sadducees  that  are  to  be  found  among 
them.  See  upon  this  matter  Serrar .  Trihxref  Menajfe 
ben- Ifrael,  de  RefurretTwne  mortuorum;  B  fnage  s  Hijlory  of 
the  Jews,  &c.  ;  and  Calmet* s  Dif'ertation  upon  the  SeBs 
of  the  Jews  before  the  Commentary  of  St  Mark . 

The  fedt  of  the  Sadducees  was  much  reduced  by  the 
deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem,  and  by  the  difperfion  of  the 
Jews  ;  but  it  revived  afterwards.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  it  was  fo  formidable  in  Egypt,  that 
Ammonim,  Origen's  mailer,  when  he  faw  them  propa¬ 
gate  their  opinions  in  that  country,  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  write  againft  them,  or  rather  againft  the 
Jews,  who  tolerated  the  Sadducees,  though  they  denied 
the  fundamental  points  of  their  religion.  The  emperor 
Juftinian  mentions  the  Sadducees  in  one  of  his  novels, 
banifhes  them  out  of  all  the  places  of  his  dominions, 
and  condemns  them  to  tire  feverell  punilhments,  as  peo¬ 
ple  that  maintained  atheiftical  and  impious  tenets ;  de¬ 
nying  the  refurreCtion  and  the  laft  judgment.  *  -Annus, 
or  Anauus,  a  difciple  of  Juda,  fon  of  Nachman,  a  fa¬ 
mous  rabbin  of  the  8th  century,  declared  hirfifeif,  as  it  is 
faid,  in  favour  of  the  Sadducees,  and  itrenuoufly  pro¬ 
tected  them  againft  their  adverfaries.  They  had  alfo  a 
celebrated  defender  in  the  12th  century,  ‘m  the  perfon 
of  Alpharag  a  Spanilh  rabbin.  Tins  doctor  wrote 
againft  the  Pharifees,  the  declared  £neTmies  of  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  ;  and  maintained  by  his  public  writings,  that  th6 
purity  of  Judaifm  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  Sad¬ 
ducees  ;  that  the  traditions  avowed  by  the  Pharifees 
were  ufelefs ;  and  that  the  ceremonies,  which  they  had 
multiplied  without  end,  were  an  infupportable  yoke. 

The  rabbi  Abraham  ben-David  Italleri  replied  .to  Al¬ 
pharag,  and  fupported  the  fed  of  the  Phctriiees’by  two 
great  arguments,  that  of  their  univerfality  and  that  of 
their  antiquity.  He  proved  their  antiquity  by  a  conti¬ 
nued  fucceffion  from  Adam  down  to  the  year  1167  ; 
and  their  univerfality,  becaufe  the  Pharifees  are  lpread 
all  the  world  over,  and  are  found  in  all  the  fynagogues. 

There  are  ftill  Sadducees  in  Africa  and  in  feveral  other 
places.  They  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
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th»  refurre&ion  of  the  body  ;  but  they  are  rarely  found, 
it  leaft  there  are  but  few  who  declare  themfelves  for 
thefe  opinions. 

SADLER  (John),  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  In  Shropfhire  ;  bora  in  1615  5  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  eminent  for  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  removed  to 
Lincoln’s-Inn,  where  he  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  ;  and  in  1644  was  admitted  one  of  the 
matters  in  chancery,  as  alfo  one  of  the  two  matters  of 
requetts.  In  1649  he  was  chofen  town-clerk  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  fame  year  publifhed  his  Rights  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  He  was  greatly  etteemed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  whofe  fpecial  warrant'  he  was  continued  a  matter  in 
Chancery,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  fix.  .  By 
his  intereft  it  was  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege 
of  building  for  themfelves  a  fynagogue  in  London.  In 
1658  he  was  made  member  of  parliament  for  Yar¬ 
mouth  ;  and  next  year  was  appointed  firft  commiffioner 
under  the  great  feal  with  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  Whitelocke, 
and  others,  for  the  probate  of  wills.  In  1 660  he  pub- 
lithed  his  Olbta.  Soon  after  the  Refloration,  he  loft  all 
his  employments.  In  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  he 
was  a  great  fufferer  ;  which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his 
feat  of  Warmwell  in  Dorfetfhire,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  manner  till  1674,  when  he  died. 

S  ADOC,  a  famous  Jewifii  rabbi,  and  founder  of  the 
fe&  of  the  Sadducees. 

SADOLET  (James),  a  polite  and  learned  cardinal 
of  the  Romifh  church,  born  at  Modena  in  1477.  Leo  X* 
made  him  and  Peter  Bembus  his  fecretaries,  an  office  for 
which  they  were  both  well  qualified ;  and  Sadolet  was 
foon  after  made  bifhop  of  Carpentras,  near  Avignon  : 
he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1536  by  Paul  III.  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  feveral  negociations  and  embaffies.  He  died 
in  1 547,  not  without  the  fufpicion  of  poifon,  for  cor- 
refponding  too  familiarly  with  the  Proteftants,  and  for 
teftifying  too  much  regard  for  fome  of  their  doctors. 
His  works,*"  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were  collected  in 
1607  atMeutz,  in  one  volume  8vo.  All  his  contempo¬ 
raries  fpoke  offiiim  in  the  higheft  terms. 

SAFE-guard,  a  prote&ion  formerly  granted  to  a 
ftranger  who  feared  violence  from  fome  of  the  king’s 
fubjedls  for  fee  king  his  right  by  courfe  oflaw. 

SjFE-Condufl,  is  a  fecurity  given  by  a  prince  under 
the  great  feal,  to  a  ftranger  for  his  fafe-coming  into 
and  palling  out  of  the  realm  ;  the  form  whereof  is  in 
Reg .  Orig.  25.  There  are  letters  of  fafe  condudl 
which  muft  be  enrolled  in  chancery ;  and  the  perfons 
to  whom  granted  muft  have  them  ready  to  fhow  ;  and 
touching  whichhhere  are  feveral  ftatutes.  See  Prero¬ 
gative. 

SAFFRON,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  formed  of  the 
See  Cro -  ftigmata  of  the  crocus  officinalis*,  dried  on  a  kiln,  and 
f*  prefixed,  together  into  cakes.  Of  this  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  Engliffi  and  Spanifh  ;  of  which  the  latter  is 
by  far  the  moft  efteemed.  Saffron  is  principally  culti- 
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The  faffron  ground  is  feldom  above  three  acres,  or  Saffron, 
lefs  than  one  ;  and  in  choofing,  the  principal  thing  they 
have  regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the  foil 
not  poor,  nor  a  very  ftiff  clay,  but  a  temperate  dry 
mould,  fuch  as  commonly  lies  upon  chalk,  and  is  of  an 
hazel  colour  ;  though,  if  every  thing  elfe  anfwers,  the 
colour  of  the  mould  is  pretty  much  negle&ed. 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of,  about  Lady-day 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  it  muft  be  carefully  plough¬ 
ed,  the  furrows  being  drawn  much  clofer  together,  and 
deeper  if  the  foil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  for  any  kind 
of  corn  ;  and  accordingly  the  charge  is  greater. 

About  five  weeks  after,  during  any  time  in  the  month 
of  May,  they  lay  between  20  and  30  loads  of  dung  up¬ 
on  each  acre,  and  having  fpread  it  with  great  care,  they 
plough  it  in  as  before.  The  Ihorteft  rotten  dung  is  the 
belt ;  and  the  farmers,  who  have  the  conveniency  of 
making  it,  fpare  no  pains  to  make  it  good,  being  fure 
of  a  proportionable  price  for  it.  About  midfummer 
they  plough  a  third  time,  and  between  every  16  feet 
aftd  an  half  they  leave  a  broad  furrow  or  trench,  which 
ferves  both  as  a  boundary  t©  the  feveral  parcels,  and  for 
throwing  the  weeds  into  at  the  proper  feafon.  The 
time  of  planting  is  commonly  in  the  month  of  July, 

The  only  inftrument  ufed  at  this  time  is  a  fmall  narrow 
fpade,  commonly  called  n  fpit-fhovel.  The  method  is 
this ;  One  man  with  his  (hovel  raifes  about  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth,  and  throws*  it  before  him  about  fix  or 
more  inches.  Two  perfons,  generally  women,  follow 
with  roots,  which  they  place  in  the  fartheft  edge  of  the 
trench  made  by  the  digger,  at  about  three  inches  from 
each  other.  As  foon  as  the  digger  has  gone  once  the 
breadth  of  the  ridge,  he  begins  again  at  the  other  fide  % 
and,  digging  as  before,  covers  the  roots  laft  fet,  which, 
makes  room  for  another  row  of  roots  at  the  fame  di- 
ftance  from  the  firft  that  they  are  from  one  another. 

The  only  dexterity  neceffary  in  digging  is,  to  leave 
fome  part  of  the  firft  ftratum  of  earth  untouched,  to  lie 
under  the  roots  ;  and,  in  fetting,  to  place  the  roots  di- 
re&ly  upon  their  bottom.  The  quantity  of  roots  plant¬ 
ed  on  an  acre  is  generally  about  16  quarters,  or  128 
bufhels.  From  the  time  of  planting  till  the  beginning 
of  September,  or  fometimes.  later, , there  13  no  more  la¬ 
bour  required  ;  but  at  that  time  they  begin  to  vege¬ 
tate,  and  are  ready  to  fhow  themfelves  above  ground, 
which  may  be  known  by  digging  up  a  few  of  the  roots. 

The  ground  is  then  to  be  pared  with  a  (harp  hoe,  and  / 
the  weeds  raked  into  the  furrows,  otherwife  they  would 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  faffron.  In  fome  time  after,  , 
the*  flowers  appear. 

They  are  gathered  before  they  are  full  blown,  as  well 
as  after,  and  the  proper  time  for  it  is  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  owners  of  the.  faffron-fields'  get  together  a 
fufficient  number  of  hands,  who  pull  off  the  whole 
Mowers,  and  throw  them  by  handfuls  into  a  bafket,  > 
and  fo  continue  till  about*  1 1  o’clock.  Having  then 
carried  home  the  flowers,  they  immediately  fall  to  pick- 


vated  in  Cambrjdgefhire,  in  a  circle  of  about  ten  miles^  ing  out  the  ftigmata  or  chives,  and  together  with  them 
diameter.  The  greatefl  part' of  this  tra6t  is  an  open  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the-ftylus  itfelf,  or  firing 
level  country,  with  few  inclofures ;  and  the  cuftom  to  which  they  are  attached  :  the  reft  of  the  dower  they 
there  is,  as  in  moft  other  places,  to  crop  two  years,  and  throw  away  as  ufelefs.  Next  morning  they  return  to 
let  the  land  be  fallow  the  third.  Saffron  is  generally  the  field,  without  regarding  whether  the  weather  be 
planted  upon  fallow-ground,  and,  all  other  things  being  •  wet  or  dry  ;  and  fo  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays,  till  the 
alike,  they  prefer  that  which  has  borne  barley  the  year  whole  crop  is  gathered. — The  next  labour  is  to  dry 
before*  the  skives  on  the  kiln*  The  kiln  is  built  upon  a  thick 

plank.  * 
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Saffron,  dank,  that  h  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  It  is 

v -  .fup ported  by  four  ffiort  legs  ;  the  outliite  confifts  of 

eight  pieces  of  wood  of  three  Inches  thick,  m  form  of  a 
quadrangular  frame,  about  12  inches  (quire  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  on  the  in  fide,  and  22011  the  uppej  part ;  which 
la  it  is  like  wife  the  perpendicular  height  of  it.  On  the 
forefide  is  left  a  hole  of  about  eight  inches  iquare,  and 
four  inches  above  the  plank,  through  which  the  fire  is 
put  in  ;  over  all  the  reft  laths  are  laid  pretty  thick, 
ciofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  fiame  already 
mentioned.  They  are  then  plaftered  over  on  both 
fides,  as  are  alfo  the  planks  at  bottom,  very  thick,  to 
frrve  for  an  hearth.  Over  the  mouth  is  laid  a  hair¬ 
cloth,  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  kiln,  and  likewife  to 
two  rollers  or  moveable  pieces/if  wood,  which  are  turn¬ 
ed  by  wedges  or  fcrewi,  in  order  to  ftretch  the  cloth. 

Inftead  of  the  hair-cloth,  fome  people  ufe  a  net-work 
or  iron-wire,  by  which  the  faffron  is  fooner  dried,  and 
with  lefs  fuel  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  preferving  it  from  - 
burning  makes  the  hair-cloth  preferred  by  the  beft  judges,  away  1 
The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  houfe ;  and  they  racy  of 
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begin  with  putting  five  or  fix  ITieets  of  white  paper  on 
the  hair-cloth,  and  upon  thefe  thev  lay  out  the  wet  faf¬ 
fron  two  or  three  inches  thick.  It  is  then  covered  with 
fome  other  {heets  of  paper,  and  over  thefe  they  lay  a 
coarfe  blanket  five  or  fix  times  doubled,  or  inftead  of 
this,  a  canvas  pillow  filled  with  ftraw  ;  and  after  the 
fire  lias  been  lighted  for  fome  time,  the  whole  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  board  having  a  confiderable  weight  upon  it. 
At  firft  they  apply  a  pretty  ftrong  heat,  to  make  the 
chives  fweat  as  they  call  it ;  and  at  this  time  a  great 
deal  of  care  is  necefiary  to  prevent  burning.  When  it 
lias  been  thus  dried  about  an  hour,  they  turn  the  cakes 
of  faffron  upfide  down,  putting  on  the  coverings  and 
weight  as  before.  If  no  finitter  accident  happens  du¬ 
ring  thefe  firft  two  hours,  the  danger  is  thought  to 
be  °over ;  and  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  to  keep 
tip  a  very  gentle  fire  for  24  hours,  turning  the  cake 
eveiy  half  hour.  That  fuel  is  beft  which  yields  the 
leaft  fmoke  ;  and  for  this  reafon  charcoal  is  preferable 
to  all  others. 

The  quantity  of  faffron  produced  at  a  crop  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Sometimes  five  or  fix  pounds  of  wet  chives  are 


thoroughly  From  earth,  decayed  old  pieces,  iavolucm, 
or  excrefcences ;  alter  which  they  become  fit  to  be 
planted  in  new  ground  immediately,  or  they  may  be 
kept  for  fome  time,  without  danger  of  fpoiling.  The 
quantity  of  roots  taken  up  in  proportion  to  thole  plant¬ 
ed  is  uncertain;  but,  at  a  medium,  24  quarters  of  clean 
roots,  fit  to  be  planted,  may  be  had  from  each  acre. — 
There  fometimes  happens  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
roots  of  faffron  and  fome  other  plants.  As  foon  as  they 
begin  to  {hoot  upwards,  there  are  commonly  two  or 
three  large  tap-roots  fent  forth  from  the  fide  of  the  old 
one,  which  will  run  two  or  three  inches  deep  into  the 
ground.  At  the  place  where  thefe  bulbs  firft  come  out 
from,  the  old  one  will  be  formed  fometimes,  though  not 
always,  and  the  tap-root  then  decays.  The  bulb  in- 
creafes  in  bignefs,  and  at  laft  falls  quite  off ;  which 
commonly  happens  in  April.  But  many  times  thefe 
tap-roots  never  produce  any  bulbs,  and  remain  barren 
for  ever  after.  All  fucli  roots  therefore  Jfhould  be  thrown 
the  making  a  new  plantation.  This  degene- 
of  the  roots  is  a  difeafe  for  which  no  cure  is  as  yet 
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<rot  from  one  rood,  fometimes  not  above  one  or  two 
& 


and  fometimes  not  fo  much  as  is  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  gathering  and  drying.  But  it  is  always  ob- 
ferved,  that  "about  five  pounds  of  wet  faffron  go  to  make 
one  pound  of  dry  for  the  firft  three  weeks  of  the  crop, 
and  fix  pounds  during  the  laft  week.  When  the  heads 
are  planted  very  thick,  two  pounds  of  dry  faffron  may 
at  a  medium  be  allowed  to  an  acre  for  the  firft  crop, 
and  24  pounds  for  the  two  remaining  ones,  the  third 
being  confiderably  larger  than  the  fecund. 

To  obtain  the  fecond  and  third  crops,  the  labour  of 
hoeing,  gathering,  picking,  &c.  already  mentioned,  muft 
be  repeated;  and  about  midfummer,  after  the  third  crop 
is  gathered,  the  roots  muft  all  be  taken  up  and  tranf- 
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planted.  For  taking  up  the  roots,  fometimes  the  plough  the  priefts. 


known. 

When  faffron  is  offered  to  fale,  that  kind  ought  to 
be  chofem  which  has  the  broadeft  blades;  this  being 
the  mark  by  which  Englifir  faffron  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  foreign.  It  ought  to  be  of  an  orange  or  fiery- red 
colour,  and  to  yield  a  dark  yellow  tin&ure.  It  fiiould 
be  chofen  frefii,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  ciofe  cakes, 
neither  dry  nor  yet  very  moift,  tough  and  firm  in  tear¬ 
ing,  of  the  fame  colour  within  as  without,  and  of  a 
ftrong,  acrid,  diffufive  fmell. 

This  drug  has  been  reckoned  a  very  elegant  and  life- 
ful  aromatic.  Befides  the  virtues  it  has  in  common 
with  other  fubftances  of  that  clais,  it  has  been  account¬ 
ed  one  of  the  liigheft  cordials,  and  is  faid  to  exhilarate 
the  fpirits  to  fuch  a  degree  as,  when  taken  in  large  do- 
fes,  to  occafion  immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effects  which  follow  from  the  abufe  of  ipiri- 
tuous  liquors.  This  medicine  is  particularly  ferviceable 
in  hyfteric  depreffions  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  or 
obftmiclion  of  the  uterine  feerctions,  where  other  aro¬ 
matics,  even  thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  effed.  Saffron  imparts  the  whole  of  its  virtue 
and  colour  to  redified  ipirit,  proof-fpirit,  wine,  vine¬ 
gar,  and  water.  tindure  drawn  with  vinegar  Jofes 
greatly  of  its  colour  in  keeping  ;  the  watery  and  vinous 
tin&ures  are  apt  to  grow  four,  and  then  lofe  their  co¬ 
lour  alfo  :  that  made  in  pure  fpirit  keeps  in  perfection 
for  many  years. 

Meadow'SAVFRON.  See  Colchicum. 

SAGAN,  in  feripture-hiftory,  the  fuffragan  or  de¬ 
puty  of  the  Jewifh  high  prieil.  According  to  fome 
writers,  he  was  only  to  officiate  for  him  when  he  was 
rendered  incapable  of  attending  the  fervice  through  fick- 
nefs  or  legal  uncleannefs  on  the  day  of  expiation  ;  or, 
according  to  others,  he  was  to  affifl  the  high-prieft  in 
the  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  temple  and  the  fervice  of 


is  made  ufe  of,  and  fometimes  a  forked  hoe  ;  and  then 
the  ground  is  harrpwed  once  or  twice  over.  During 
all  the  time  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  Sec.  15  or  more 
people  will  find  work  enough  to  follow  and  gather  the 
heads  as  they  are  turned  up.  The  roots  are  next  to 
foe  carried  to  the  houfe  in  lacks,  where  they  are  clean-' 
<cd  and  rafed.  This  labour  confifts  in  cleaning  the  roots 


SAGAPENUM,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  a  gum-refin 
brought  to  us  in  two  forms  ;  the  finer  and  purer  is  in 
lode  granules  or  fingle  drops  ;  the  coarfer  kind  is  in 
maffes  compofed  of  thefe  drops  of  various  fixes,  cement¬ 
ed  together  by  a  matter  of  the  fame  kind.  In  either 
cafe,  it  is  of  a  firm  and  compad  fubftauce,  confiderably 
heavy,  and  ©f  a  reddilh  colour  on  the  outfide,  brownifit 
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within,  and  fpotted  in  many  places  with  fmall  yellowifh 
or  whitiffi  fpecks.  Its  fmell  is  ftrong  and  difagreeabie; 
its  tafte  acrid  and  unpleafant. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Perfia  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 
The  plant  which  produces  it  has  never  been  defcribed  ; 
but  is  fuppofed  to  be,  as  Diofcorides  fays,  of  the  ferula 
kind,  from  the  feeds  and  fragments  of  the  (talks  fome- 
times  met  with  in  the  body  of  it. 

Sagapenum  is  a  very  great  attenuant,  aperient,  and 
difcutient.  It  is  good  in  all  diforders  of  the  breaft  that 
owe  their  origin  to  a  tough  phlegm.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  to  difeufs  tumors  in  the  nervous  parts  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  ;  and  to  give  relief  in  habitual  head- 
achs,  where  almoft  all  things  elfe  have  failed.  Its  dofe 
is  from  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples;  but  it  is  now  feldom 
given  alone.  It  has  been  found,  however,  to  do  great 
things  in  afthmas ;  in  obftrudions  of  the  vifeera,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fpleen;  in  nervous  complaints;  and  even  in 
tpilepfies.  It  alfo  promotes  the  menfes,  and  expels  the 
fecundines  ;  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca,  mith- 
ridate,  and  many  other  of  the  fhop  compofitions. 

SAGE,  in  botany.  See  Salvia. 

Sage  (Alain  Rene),  'an  ingenious  French  romance- 
writer,  was  born  at  Ruys  in  Brittany  in  the  year  1667. 
He  had  a  fine  flow  of  imagination,  was  a  complete  maf- 
ter  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  languages,  and  wrote  fe- 
veral  admired  romances  in  imitation  of  the  Spanifh  au¬ 
thors.  Thefe  were,  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  2  vols 
i2mo;  New  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  2  vols  i2mo; 
The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  2  vols  1  2 mo  ;  and  Gil  Bias, 
4  vols  1  2 mo.  He  produced  alfo  fome  comedies,  and 
other  pieces  of  pleafantry  ;  and  died  in  1 747,  in  a 
little  houfe  near  Paris,  where  he  fupported  himfelf  by 
writing. 

Sage  (the  reverend  John),  fo  juflly  admired  by 
all  who  knew  him  for  his  claffical  learning  and  reafoning 
powers,  was  born,  in  1652,  in  the  parifh  of  Creich  and 
county  of  Fife,  North  Britain,  where  his  anceflors  had 
lived  for  feven  generations  with  great  refped  though 
with  little  property.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  Lord 
Duffus’s  regiment,  and  fought  for  his  king  and  coun¬ 
try  when  Monk  {formed  Dundee  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
gufl  1651. 

,.The  iffue  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  loyalty  of  cap¬ 
tain  Sage,  left  him  nothing  to  beflow  upon  his  fon  but 
a  liberal  education  and  his  own  principles  of  piety  and 
virtue.  In  thofe  days  the  Latin  language  was  taught 
an  the  parochial  fchools  of  Scotland  with  great  ability 
and  at  a  trifling  expence  ;  and  after  young  Sage  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  language  at 
one  of  fhofe  ufeful  feminaries,  his  father,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  from  an  ungrateful  court  any  recompenfe  for 
what  he  had  loft  in  the  caufe  of  royalty,  was  ftill  able 
to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew's,  where 
having  remained  in  college  the  ufual  number  of  terms 
or  feflions,  and  performed  the  exercifes  required  by  the 
ftatutes,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  the  higheft  honour  which  it  appears  he  ever  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  univerfity. 

During  his  refidence  in  St  Andrew’s  he  ftudied  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  with  great  diligence,  and 
was  likewife  inftruded  in  logic,  metaphylics,  and  fuch 
ether  branches  of  philofophy  as  then  obtained  in  the 
fchools,.  which,  though  we  affed  to  fmile  at  them  in 
this  enlightened  age,  he  always  fpoke  of  as  highly  ufe- 
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ful  to  him  who  would  underftand  the  poets,  hiftoriarrs, 
and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  and  even  the  fathers  of 
the  Chriftian  church.  In  this  opinion  every  man  wiU 
agree  with  him  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  an¬ 
cient  metaphyfics,  and  has  read  the  writings  of  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Chryfoftome, 
and  other  fathers  of  great  name  ;  for  each  of  thofe 
writers  adopted  the  principles  of  fome  one  or  other  of 
the  philosophical  feds,  reafoned  from  their  notions,  and 
often  made  ufc  of  their  terms  aiid  phrafes. 

When  Mr  Sage  had  taken  his  mafter’s  degree,  the 
narrownefs  of  his  foitune  compelled  him  to  accept  of 
the  fir  ft  literary  employment  which  was  offered  to  him; 
and  that  happened  to  be  nothing  better  than  the  office 
of  fchoolmafter  in  the  parifh  of  Bingry  in  Fifefhire, 
whence  he  was  foon  removed  to  Tippennuir  in  the 
county  of  Perth.  In  thefe  humble  Rations,  though  lie 
wanted  many  of  the  neceflaries  and  almoft  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  he  profecuted  his  Rudies  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  in  doing  fo,  he  unhappily  imbibed  the  feeds  of 
feveral  difeafes  which  affl idled  him  through  life,  and 
notwithftanding  the  native  vigour  of  his  conftitution 
impaired  his  health  and  fhortened  his  days.  From  the 
miierable  drudgery  of  a  parifh- fchoolmafter,  he  was 
relieved  by  Mr  Drummond  of  Cultmalundie,  who  in¬ 
vited  him  to  fnperintend  the  education  of  his  fons, 
whom  he  accompanied  firft  to  the  public  fchool  at 
Peith,  and  afterwards  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s. 
This  was  flill  an  employment  by  no  means  adequate  to 
his  merit,  but  it  was  not  wholly  without  advantages. 
At  Perth  he  gained  the  friendfhip  and  eiletm  of  Dr 
Rofe,  afterwards  lord  bifhop  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  St 
Andrew’s  of  every  man  capable  of  properly  eftimating 
genius  and  learning. 

The  education  of  his  pupils  was  compkted  in  1684, 
when  he  was  left  with  no  determinate  objed  of  purfuit. 
In  this  moment  of  indecifion,  his  friend  Dr  Rofe,  who 
had  been  promoted  from  the  parfonage  of  Perth  to  the 
profefibrfhip  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  which  he 
was  leaving,  recommended  him  fo  effedually  to  his 
uncle  then  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  that  he  was  by  that 
prelate  admitted  into  orders  and  prefented  to  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  city.  He  was  then  about  34  years 
of  age,  had  ftudied  the  Scriptures  with  great  afliduity, 
was  no  ft  ranger  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  or  the  apologies 
and  other  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  was  thorough 
mafter  of  fchool-divinity,  had  examined  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy  the  modern  controverfies,  efpecially  thofe  be¬ 
tween  the  Romifh  and  reformed  churches,  and  between 
the  Calvinifts  and  Remonftrants ;  and  it  was  perhaps  to 
his  honour  that  he  did  not  fully  approve  of  all  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith  fubferibed  by  any  one  of  thefe  contend¬ 
ing  feds  of  Chriftians. 

A  man  fo  far  advanced  in  life,  and  fo  thoroughly 
accomplifhed  as  a  fcholar,  would  naturally  be  looked 
up  to  by  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  as  foon  as 
he  became  one  of  their  body.  This  was  in  fad  the 
cafe:  Mr  Sage  was,  immediately  on  his  admiffion  into 
orders,  appointed  clerk  to  the  fynod  or  prefbytery  of 
Glafgow;  an  office  of  great  truft  and  refpedability,  to 
which  we  know  nothing  fimilar  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

During  the  eftablifliment  of  epifcopacy  in  Scotland, 
from  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  till  the  year  1 690, 
the  authority  of  the  bifhups,  though  they  poffeffed  the 
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Sa^e.  foie  power  of  ordination,  was  very  limited  in  the  go- 
— v~  vernnient  of  the  church.  They  did  every  thing  with 
the.  content  of  the  prefbyters  over  whom  they  prefided. 
Diocefan  fynods  were  held  at  Hated  times  for  purpofes 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  employ  the  meetings 
of  prefbyteries  at  prefent  (fee  Presbyterians),  and 
the  only  prerogative  which  the  bifhop  feems  to  have 
enjoyed  was  to  be  permanent  prefident,  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  voice  over  the  deliberations  of  the  affembly.  The 
ads  of  each  fynod,  and  fometimes  the  charge  deliver¬ 
ed  by  the  bifhop  at  the  opening  of  it,  were  regiffered 
in  a  book  kept  by  the  clerk,  who  was  always  one  of 
the  molt  eminent  of  the  diocefan  clergy. 

'  Mr  Sage  continued  in  this  office,  difcharglng  in  Glaf¬ 
gow  all  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  endeared  him  to  his  flock,  and  gained  him  the  efteem 
even  of  thofe  who  were  diffentevs  from  the  eftablifh- 
ment.  Many  of  his  brethren  were  trimmers  in  eccle- 
fiaffical  as  well  as  in  civil  politics.  They  had  been -re¬ 
publicans  and  prefbyterians  in  the  days  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  ;  and,  with  that  ferocious  zeal  which  too  often  cha- 
ra&crizes  kite reHed  converts,  had  concurred  in  the  feve- 
rities  which,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  ex- 
ercifed  againff  the  party  whom  they  had  forfaken  at 
his  reftoration.  When  that  party  again  railed  its  head 
during  the  infatuated  reign  of  James,  and  every  thing 
indicated  an  approaching  change  of  the  eilablifhment, 
thofe  whofe  zeal  for  the  church  had  fo  lately  incited 
them  to  perfecute  the  diffenters  fuddenly  became  all 
gentlenefs  and  eondefeenfion,  and  advanced  towards 
the  prefbyterians  as  to  their  old  friends. 

The  condud  of  Mr  Sage  was  the  reverfe  of  this. 
He  was  an  epifcopalian  and  a  royaliff  from  convidion : 
and  in  all  his  difeourfes  public  and  private  he  laboured 
to  inftil  into  the  minds  of  others  the  principles  which 
to  liimfelf  appeared  to  have  their  foundation  in  truth. 
To  perfecution  he  was  at  all  times  an  enemy,  whilfi 
he  never  tamely  betrayed  through  fear  what  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  maintain.  The  confequence  was,  that 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1688  lie  was  treated  by  the 
rabble,  which  in  the  weffern  counties  of  Scotland  rofe 
againft  the  effablifhed  church,  with  greater  lenity  than 
his  more  complying  brethren.  Whilff  they,  without 
the  fmalltfl  apprehenfion  of  their  danger,  were  torn  from 
their  families  by  a  lawlefs  force,  and  many  of  them 
perfecuted  in  the  ctuelkfl  manner,  he  was  privately 
warned  to  withdraw  from  Glafgow,  and  never  more  to 
feuirn  to  that  city.  So  much  was  confifiency  of  con¬ 
dud  and  a  Heady  adherence  to  principle  refpeded  by 
thofe  who  feemed  to  refped  nothing  elfe. 

Mr  Sage  retired  to  the  metropolis,  and  earned  with 
him  the  ly nodical  book,  which  was  afterwards  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  pixfbytery  of  Glaigow,  but  not  recovered 
till  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  that,  on  the  death  of 
a  nephew  of  Dr  Rcfe  the  lail  eltablifhed  bifhop  of  E- 
diubiirgh,  it  was  found  in  his  poffeffion,  and  reHored 
to  the  prdhytery  to  which  it  belonged.  Mr  Sage  had 
detained  it  and  given  it  to  his  diocefan  and  friend,  from 
the  fond  hope  that  epifcopacy  would  loon  be  re-eHa- 
bh filed  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  douhtlefs  with  a  view 
to  contribute  what  be  could  to  the  realifmg  of  that 
hope,  that,  immediately  01  his  being  obliged  to  leave 
Glafgow,  he  commenced  a  keen  polemical  writer.  At 
Edinburgh  he  preached  a  while,  till  refilling  to  take 
the  oaths  Of  -allegiance  when  required  by  the  go  van- 


men  t,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.'  In  this  extremity,  he 
found  protection  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  William  Bruce, 
the  fheriff  of  Kinrofs,  who  approved  his  principles  and 
admired  his  virtue.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  in  1695, 
he  was  obferved,  and  obliged  to  abfeond.  Yet  he  re¬ 
turned  in  1696,  when  lbs  friend  Sir  William  Bruce 
was  imprifoned  as  a  fufpe&ed  'perfon.  "He  was  foon 
forced  to  look  for  refuge  in  the  hills  of  Angus,  under 
the  name  of  Jackfon. 

After  a  while  Mr  Sage  found  a  fafe  retreat  with 
the  countefs  of  Callendar,  who  employed  him  to  in- 
HruCt  her  family  as  chaplain,  and  her  fons  as  ttTtor. 
Thefe  occupations  did  not  wholly  engage  his  active 
mind  :  for  he  employed  his  pen  in  defending  his  order, 
or  in  expofing  his  oppreffors.  When  the  countefs  of 
Callendar  had  no  longer  fons  to  inffrucH,  Sage  accept¬ 
ed  the  invitation  of  Sir  John  Steuart  of  Garntully,  who 
wanted  the  help  of  a  chaplain,  and  the  converfation  of 
a  feholar.  With  Sir  John  he  continued  till  the  decency 
of  his  manners,  and  the  extenfivenefs  of  his  learning, 
recommended  him  to  a  higher  Hation.  And,  on  the 
25th  of  January  1705,  he  was  confecrated  a  bifhop 
by  Paterfon  the  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  Rofe  the  bi- 
{hop  of  Edinburgh,  and  Douglas  the  bifhop  of  Dum- 
blain.  But  this  promotion  did  not  prevent  ficknefs 
from  falling  on  him  in  November  1 706.  After  linger¬ 
ing  for  many  months  in  Scotland,  he  tried  the  effedt 
of  the  waters  of  Bath  in  1709,  without  fuccefs.  At 
Bath  and  at  London  he  remained  a  twelvemonth,  re- 
cognifed  by  the  great  and  carefTed  by  the  learned.  Yet 
though  he  was  invited  to  Hay,  he  returned  in  1710 
to  his  native  country,  which  he  defired  to  fee,  and 
where  he  wiihed  to  die.  And  though  lbs  body  was 
debilitated,  he  engaged,  with  undiminifhed  vigour  of 
mind,  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  to  which  the  celebrated  Ruddiraan 
lent  his  aid.  Bifhop  Sage  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
7th  of  Jnne  1711,  lamented  by  liis  friends  for  his  vir¬ 
tues,  and  feared  by  his  adverfaries  for  lbs  talents. 

His  works  are,  iH,  Two  Letters  concerning  the 
Perfecution  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland,  which 
with  other  two  by  different  authors  were  printed  in  one 
volume  at  London  in  1689.  2dly,  An  Account  of*  the 
late  Effablifhment  of  Prefbyterian  Government  by  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  1690,  London,  1693.  3dly, 
The  Fundamental  Charter  of  Prefbytcry,  London, 
1695.  4thly,  The_Principles  of  the  Cyprianick  Age 
with  regard  to  Epifcopal  Power  and  Jurifdiftion,  Lon¬ 
don,  1695.  5thly,  A  Vindication  of  the  Principles 
of  the  Cyprianick  Age,  London,  1701.  6thly,  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  City, 
to  a  miihHer  in  the  Country,  on  Mr  David  William- 
fun’s  Sermon  before  the  General  Affembly,  Edinburgh, 
1703.  7thly,  A  Brief  Examination  of  fome  Things 
in  Mr  Meldriim’s  Sermon,  preached  on  the  16th  of 
May  1703,  againff  a  Toleration  to  thofe  of  the  Epif¬ 
copal  Perfuafion,  Edinburgh,  1703.  Sthly,  The  Rea- 
fonablenefs  of  a  Toleration  of  thofe  of  the  Epifcopal 
Perfuafion  inquired  into  purely  on  Church  Principles, 
Edinburgh,  1704.  9thly,  The  Life  of  Gawin  Dou¬ 
glas,  in  1710.  icthly,  An  introdu&ion  to  Drum¬ 
mond’s  ITiffory  of  the  Five  James’s,  Edinburgh,  1711. 
Of  the  principles  maintained  in  thefe  publications,  dif¬ 
ferent  readers  will  think  very  differently.;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  acrimony  difplayed  in  fome  of  them  will 
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be  generally  .condemned  in  the  preferil  day  :  whild  the 
learning  and  acutenefs  of  their  author  will  be  univer¬ 
sity  acknowledged  and  admired  by  all  who  can  diiliri" 
guifh  merit  in  a  friend  or  an  adverfary. 

SAGENE,  a  Ruffian  long  meafure,  500  of  which 
make  a  verfi:  the  fagene  is  equal  to  feven  Englilh  feet. 

SAGINA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetragynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  p*ants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2?d  order, 
Caryiophyllei.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ;  the  petals 
four;  tlie  capfule  is  unilocular,  quadnvalved,  and  poly- 
fpermous. 

SAGITTARIA,  arrow-head:  A  genus  of  the 
polvandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoeciaclafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fifth  order, 
Tripelatoidea.  The  male  calyx  is  triphy  llous  ;  the  corol¬ 
la  tripetalous;  the  filaments  generally  about  14  ;  the  fe¬ 
male  calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous ;  many 
piflils;  and  many  naked  feeds.  There  are  four  fpecies, 
of  which  the  mofl  remarkable  is  the  fagittifolia,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England.  *T  he  root  is 
compofed  of  many  itrong  fibres,  which  hrike  into  the 
mud  ;  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves  are  in  length  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  they  grow; 
fo  they  are  fome times  almod  a  yard  long  :  they  are 
thick  and  fungous  ;  the  leaves,  whicty  float  upon  the 
water,  are  fhaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow,  the  two 
ears  at  their  bafe  fpreading  wide  afunder,  and  are  very 
fharp-pointed.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long 
flalks  which  rife  above  the  leaves,  (landing  in  whorls 
round  them  at  the  joints.  They  confiil  of  three  broad 
white  petals,  with  a  duller  of  ftamina  in  the  middle, 
which  have  purple  fummits.  There  is  always  a  bulb 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  root,  growing  in  the  folid 
earth  beneath  the  mud.  This  bulb  coriflitutes  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  Chinefe  ;  and  upon 
that;  account  they  cultivate  it.  Horfes,  goats,  and 
fwine,  eat  it  ;  cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 

SAGITTARIUS,  in  adronomy,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  1 2  figns  of  the  7odiac. 

SAGO,  a  fimple  brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  of 
confiderable  ufe  in  diet  as  a  reflorative.  It  is  produ¬ 
ced  from  a  fpecies  of  palm-tree  (CrpAS  ctrctnalis ,  L.) 
growing  fpontancoufiy  in  the  Eafl  Indies  without  any 
culture.  The  progrefs  of  its  vegetation  in  the  early 
dag  es  is  very  flow.  At  fil'd  it  is  a  mere  fhrub,  thick 
fet  with  thorns,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  come  near  it; 
but  as  foon  as  its  flem  is  once  formed,  it  rifes  in  a  fhort 
time  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  is  about  fix  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  imperceptibly  lofes  its  thorns.  Its  lig¬ 
neous  bark  is  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  covers 
a  multitude  of  long  fibres;  which-,  being  interwoven 
one  with  another,  envelope  a  mafs  of  a  gummy  kind 
of  meal.  As  foon  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitifh  dull, 
which  tranfpires  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and 
adheres  to  their  extremities,  proclaims  its  maturity.  The 
Malais  then  cut  them  down  near  the  root,  divide  them 
into  feveral  fed  ions,  which  they  fpllt  i  nto  quarters  : 
they  then  fcoop  out  the  mafs  of  mealy  fubftance,  which 
is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to  the  fibres  ;  they  dilute  it 
in  pure  water,  and  then  pafs  it  through  a  drainingbag 
of  fine  cloth,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the  fibres. 
When  this  pade  has  lod  part  of  its  moidure  hy  evapora¬ 
tion,  the  Malais  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  veffels, 
of  different  fhapes,  where  they  allow-  it  to  dry  and  hard- 
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en.  This  pafic  is  wholefcme  nouri flung  food,  and  pre- 
fervee  for  many  years.  The  Indians  eat  it  diluted  with 
water,  and  fometimes  baked  or  boiled.  Through  a 
principle  of  humanity,  they  reserve  the  fined  part  of 
this  meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  jelly  is  fometimes 
made  of  it,  which  is  white  and  of  a  delicious  flavour* 

SAGUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  habit, 
open  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ufually  fadened  on  the 
right  fhoulder  with  a  buckle  or  clafp.  It  was  not  dif¬ 
ferent  in  fhape  from  the  chlamys  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
paludamcntum  of  the  generals.  The  only  difference 
between  them  was,  that  the  paludamentum  was  made 
of  a  richer  fluff,  was  generally  of  a  puiple  colour,  and 
both  longer  and  fuller  than  the  fagum. 

SAGUNTUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  now 
called  Morvedro ,  where  there  are  dill  the  ruins  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  amphitheatre  to  be  feem  The  new  town  is  feat- 
ed  on  a  river  called  Morvedro ,  15  miles  to  the  north 
of  Valencia,  in  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  39.  38.  It 
was  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in  17 c6. 

SAICK,  or  Saique,  a  Turkifh  veffcl,  very  com* 
mon  in  the  Levant  for  carrying  merchandize. 

SAIDE,  the  modern  name  of  Sidon.  ^ee  Sidon. 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  an  affemblage  of  feveral 
breadths  of  canvas  fevved  together  by  the  lids,  and 
edged  round  with  cord,  fadened  to  the  yards  of  a  fhip, 
to  make  it  drive  before  the  wind.  See  Ship. 

The  edges  of  the  cloths,  or  pieces,  of  which  a  fail 
is  compofed,  are  generally  fewed  together  with  a  double 
Team  ;  and  the  whole  is  fkirted  round  at  the  edges  with 
a  cord,  called  the  bolt-rope. 

Although  the  form  of  fails  is  extremely  different, 
they  arc  all  neverthelefs  triangular  or  quadrilateral  fi¬ 
gures  ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  furfaces  are  contained 
either  between  three  or  four  fides. 

The  former  of  thefe  are  fometimes  fpread  by  a  yard, 
as  lateen-fails  ;  and  otherwife  by  a  day,  as  day-fails  ; 
or  by  a  mall,  as  fhoulder  of-niutton  fails  ;  in  all  which 
cafes  the  foremoil  leech  or  edge  is  attached  to  the  faid 
yard,  mad,  or  day,  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
latter,  or  thofe  which  are  four-fided,  are  either  extend¬ 
ed  by  yards,  as  the  principal  fails  of  a  fhip  ;  or  by 
yards  and  booms,  as  tlie  11  adding- fails,  drivers,  ring¬ 
tails,  and  all  thofe  fails  which  are  fet  occafionally  ;  or 
by  gaffs  and  booms,  as  the  main-fails  of  floopa  and  bri¬ 
gantines. 

The  principal  fails  of  afhip(PlateCCCCXLI  V.fig.2.) 
are  the  courfes  or  lower  fails  a  ;  the  top-fails  by  Which 
are  next  in  order  above  the  courfes  ;  and  the  top-gal¬ 
lant  fails  r,  which  are  expanded  above  the  top- fails. 

The  courfes  are  the  main-fail,  fore- fail,  and  mizen, 
main  day-fail,  fore  ilay-fail,  and  mizen  day-fail :  but 
moie  particularly  the  three  did*  The  main-day  fail  is. 
rarely  uied  except  in  fmall  veffels. 

In  ail  quadrangular  fails  the  upper  edge  is  called) 
the  head ;  the  fides. or  fkirts  are  called  leeches  ;  and  the 
bottom  or  lower  edge  is  termed  the  foot.  If  the  head- 
is  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  two  lower  corners  are  deno¬ 
minated  clues y  and  the  upper  corners  earings. 

In  all  triangular  fails,  and  in  thofe  four-fided  fails 
wherein  the  head  is  not  parallel  to  tne  foot,  tne  foie- 
mod  corner  at  the  foot  is  called  the  tacky  and  the  af¬ 
ter  lower-corner  the  clue  ;  the  foremud  perpendicular  or 
Hoping  edge  is  called  the  for  e-leech  y  and  the  hindmofl 
the  ofter-Lech . 
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The  heads  of  all  four-fided  fails,  and  the  fore-leeches  tions  of  the  wind  by  braces.  The  higher  ftwJ.  x  Sail, 
of  lateen-fails,  are  attached  to  their  refpedlive  yard  or  ding  fails,  and  in  general  all  the  ftay-fails,  are  drawn 
gaff  by  a  number  of  fmall  cords  called  ro-bands  ;  and  down,  fo  as  to  be  furled,  or  taken  in,  by  down* 
the  extremities  are  tied  to  the  yard-arms,  or  to  the  hauls. 

peek  of  the  gaff  by  earings.  Some  experienced  fail-makers  contend,  that  it  would 

The  Hay -fails  are  extended  upon  Hays  between  the  be  of  much  advantage  if  many  of  the  fails  of  {hips  were 
maHs,  whereon  they  are  drawn  up  or  down  occafionally,  made  of  equal  magnitude  ;  in  which  cafe,  when  necefii- 
as  a  curtain  Hides  upon  its  rod,  and  their  lower  parts  are  ty  required  it,  they  could  be  interchangeably  ufed.  For 
H retched  out  by  a  tack  and  fhcet.  The  clues  of  a  top-  example,  as  the  mizen  top-fail  is  now  made  nearly  as 
fail  are  drawn  out  to  the  extremities  of  the  lower  yard,  large  as  the  main  top-gallant  fail,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
by  two  large  ropes  called  the  top-fail  Jheets  ;  and  the  make  the  yards,  maHs,  and  fails,  fo  as  mutually  to  fuit 
clues  of  the  top-gallant  fails  are  in  like  manner  ex-  each  other.  The  main  and  fore-top  fails  difier  about 
tended  upon  the  top-fail  yard-arms,  as  exhibited  by  two  feet  at  head  and  foot,  and  from  one  to  three  feet 
fig.  2.  in  depth.  Thefe  like  wife  could  be  eaiily  made  alike. 

The  Hudding-fails  are  fet  beyond  the  leeches  or  and  in  fome  cafes  they  are  fo.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
Hurts  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  or  of  the  top-fails  or  of  the  main  and  fore  top-gallant  fails,  and  of  the  mizen 
top-gallant  fails  of  a  fhip.  Their  upper  and  lower  edges  top-gallant  fail,  and  main  fore-royal.  The  main-fail 
are  accordingly  extended  by  poles  run  out  beyond  the  and  fore-fail  might  alfo,  with  refpeft  to  their  head,  be 
extremities  of  the  yards  for  this  purpofe.  Thofe  fails,  made  alike  ;  but  as  the  former  has  a  gore  at  the  leech, 
however,  are  only  fet  in  favourable  winds  and  moderate  and  a  larger  gore  at  the  foot  for  clearing  it  of  the  gal- 
weather.  lows,  boats,  &c.  which  the  latter  has  not,  there  might 

All  fails  derive  their  name  from  the  maH,  yard,  or  be  more  difficulty  in  arranging  them.  The  difficulty. 

Hay,  upon  which  they  are  extended.  Thus  the  princi-  however,  appears  not  to  be  infurmountable.  Thefe  al- 
pal  fail  extended  upon  the  main-mafi  is  called  the  main-  terations,  it  is  thought,  would  be  extremely  ufeful  in 
fatly  d ;  the  next  above,  which  Hands  upon  the  main-  the  event  of  lofing  fails  by  Hrefs  of  weather.  Fewer 
top  mail,  is  termed  the  main-top  fail,  e  ;  and  the  higheH,  fails  would  be  thus  necefiary,  lefs  room  would  be  requi- 
which  is  fpread  acrofs  the  main-top-gallant  maH,  is  red  to  How  them,  and  there  would  be  lefs  danger  of  con- 
named  the  main-top-gallant  fail ,  f.  fufion  in  taking  them  out.  But  perhaps  the  utility  of 

In  the  fame  manner  there  is  the  fore-fail,  g  ;  the  thefe  alterations  will  be  more  felt  in  the  merchant-fervice 
fore  top-fail,  h  ;  and  the  fore- top-gallant-fail,  i  5  the  than  in  the  navy,  which  latter  has  always  a  large  Hore 
mizen,  k  ;  the  mizen  top-fail,  / ;  and  mizen  top-gal-  of  fpare  fails,  and  fufficient  room  to  How  them  in  or- 
lant-fail,  m.  Thus  alfo  there  is  the  main-ftay-fail,  0  5  der.  Thus,  too,  fpare  yards  and  maHs  might  be  con. 
maimtop-maft  Hay-fail,  p;  and  mai* -top -gallant  Hay-  fiderably  reduced  in  number,  and  yet  any  cafual  damages' 
fail,  'q  ;  with  a  middle  Hay-fail  which  Hands  between  more  eafily  repaired  at  fea.  Top-maH  ftudding  fails  are 
the  two  laH.  occafionally  fubHituted  for  awnings,  and  might,  by  a 

N.  B .  All  thefe  Hay-fails  are  between  the  main  and  very  little  attention  in  planning  the  rigging  of  a  (hip, 
fore-mafts.  be  fo  contrived  as  to  anfwer  both  purpofes..  See  Ship* 

The  Hay-fails  between  the  main-maH  and  mizen-maH  building. 

are  the  mizen  Hay-fail,  r ;  and  the  mizen  top-maft  Sail  is  alfo  a  name  applied  to  any  vefTel  beheld  at 

Hay-fail,  s  ;  and  fometimes  a  mizen  top-gallant  Hay-fail  a  diHance  under  fail. 

above  the  latter.  To  fet  Sail ,  is  to  unfurl  and  expand  the  fails  upon 

The  Hay-fails  between  the  foremaft  and  the  bow-  their  refpe&ive  yards  and  Hays,  in  order  to  begin  the 
fprit  are  the  fore  Hay-fail,  t ;  the  fore  top-maft  ftay-fail  adlion  of  failing. 

u  ;  and  the  jib,  x.  There  is  befides  two  fquare  fails  To  Make  Sail is  to  fpread  an  additional  quantity, 
extended  by  yards  under  the  bow-fprit,  one  of  which  of  fail,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  {hip’s  velocity, 
is  called  the  fprit  fail,  y  ;  and  the  other  the  fprit  fail  To  jhorien  Sail,  is  to  reduce  or  take  in  part  of  the 
top  fail,  2.  ^  fails,  with  an  intention  to  diminifh  the  {hip’s  velocity. 

The  ftudding-fails  being  extended  upon  the  different  To  Strike  Sail,  is  to  lower  it  fuddenly.  This  h 
yards  of  the  main-maft  and  fore-maft,  are  likewife  na-  particularly  ufed  in  faluting  or  doing  homage  to  a  fu¬ 
med  according  to  their  ftations,  the  lower,  top-majl,  perior  force,  or  to  one  whom  the  law  of  nations  ac- 
or  top-gallant  Jludding  fails .  knowledges  as  fuperior  in  certain  regions.  Thus  all 

The  ropes  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  fiiip  are  foreign  veflels  ftrike  to  a  Britilh  man  of  war  in  the  Bri- 

hoifted  up  to  their  proper  height  on  the  mails,  are  tifh  feas. 

called  the  years .  In  all  other  fails  the  ropes  employed  SAILING,  the  movement  by  which  a  veflel  is* 
for  this  purpofe  are  called  haliards .  wafted  along  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  the  adtion 

The  principal  fails  are  then  expanded  by  haliards,  of  the  wind  upon  her  fails, 
fheets,  and  bowlines  5  except  the  courfes,  which  are  al-  When  a  fhip  changes  her  Hate  of  reft  into  that  of 
ways  ftretched  out  below  by  a  tack  and  fhect.  They  motion,  as  in  advancing  out  of  a  harbour,  or  from  her 
are  drawn  up  together,  or  trufied  up,  by  bunt-lines,  ftation  at  anchor,  {he  acquires  her  motion  very  gra* 
clue-lines,  d  d ;  leech-lines,  e  e  reef-tackles,  ff%  Hab-  dually,  as  a  body  which  arrives  not  at  a  certain  velo- 
line,  g ;  and  fpiling-lines.  As  the  bunt-lines  and  leech-  city  till  after  an  infinite  repetition  of  the  a&ion  of  its 
lines  pafs  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fail,  they  are  expref-  weight. 

fed  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  The  firft  imprefiion  of  the  wind  greatly  affe&s  the 

The  courfes,  top-fails,  and  top-gallant  fails,  are  velocity,  becaufe  the  refiftance  of  the  water  might  de- 
wheded  about  the  malt,  fo  as  to  fuit.  the  various  direc-  ftroy  it  •,  fince  the  velocity  being  but.  fmall  at  firft,  the 

re* 
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Sail,  rdiftance  of  the  water  which  depends  on  it  will  be 

-v—  very  feeble  :  but  as  the  fhip  increases  her  motion, 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  will  be  diminifhed  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  refinance  of  the  wa- 
ter  on  the  bow  will  accumulate  in  proportion  to 
the  velocity  with  which  the  veffel  advances.  Thus  the 
repetition  of  the  degrees  of  force,  which  the  action  of 
the  fails  adds  to  the  motion  of  the  fhip,  is  perpetually 
dec  read  ng  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  degrees 
added  to  the  effort  of  refiftance  on  the  bow  are  always 
augmenting.  The  velocity  is  then  accelerated  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  quantity  added  is  greater  than  that  which 
is  fubtradted  ;  but  when  the  two  powers  become  equal  ; 
when  the  impreffion  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  has  loll  £o 
much  of  its  force,  as  only  to  ad  in  proportion  to  the 
oppofite  impulfe  of  refinance  on  the  bow,  the  fhip  will 
then  acquire  no  additional  velocity,  but  continue  to  fail 
with  a  constant  uniform  motion.  The  great  weight  of 
the  fhip  may  indeed  prevent  her  from  acquiring  her 
greatefl  velocity  ;  but  when  fhe  has  attained  it,  fhe  will 
advance  by  her  own  intrinfic  motion,  without  gaining 
any  new  degree  of  velocity,  or  leffening  what  fhe  has 
acquired.  She  moves  then  by  her  own  proper  force 
in  vacuo ,  without  being  afterwards  fubjed  either  to  the 
effort  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  or  to  the  refiftance  of 
the  water  on  the  bow.  If  at  any  time  the  impulfion  of 
the  water  on  the  bow  fhould  deftroy  any  part  of  the  ve¬ 
locity,  the  effort  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  will  revive  it, 
fo  that  the  motion  will  continue  the  fame.  It  mult, 
however,  be  obferved,  that  this  ftate  will  only  fubfift 
when  thefe  two  powers  ad  upon  each  other  in  dired 
oppofition  ;  otherwife  they  will  mutually  deftroy  one 
another.  The  whole  theory  of  working  fhips  depends 
on  this  counter  adion,  and  the  perfed  equality  which 
fhould  fubfift  between  the  effort  of  the  wind  and  the 
impulfion  of  the  water. 

The  effed  of  failing  is  produced  by  a  judicious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  fails  to  the  diredion  of  the  wind. 
Accordingly  the  various  modes  of  failing  are  derived 
from  the  different  degrees  and  fituations  of  the  wind 
with  regard  to  the  courfe  of  the  veffel.  See  Seaman¬ 
ship. 

T©  illuftrate  this  obfervation  by  examples,  the  plan 
of  a  number  of  fhips  proceeding  on  various  courfes  are 
reprefen  ted  by  fig.  3.  which  exhibits  the  32  points  of 
the  compafs,  of  which  C  is  the  centre ;  the  diredioa 
of  the  wind,  which  is  northerly,  being  expreffed  by  the 
arrow. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  the  article  Close- Hauled, 
that  a  fhip  fn  that  fituation  will  fail  nearly  within  fix 
points  of  the  wind.  Thus  the  fhips  B  and  y  are  clofe- 
hauled  ;  the  former  being  on  the  larboard-tack,  fleer¬ 
ing  E.  N.  E.  and  the  latter  on  the  ftarboard  tack,  faik 
ing  W.  N.  W.  with  their  yards  a  b  braced  obliquely,  as 
fuitable  to  that  manner  of  failing.  The  line  of.  battle 
on  the  larboard  tack  would  accordingly  be  expreffed  by 
GB,  and  on  the  ftarboard  by  Cy. 

When  a  fhip-  is  neither  clofe- hauled,  nor  fleering 
afore  the  wind,  fhe  is  in  general  faid  to  be  failing  large. 
The  relation  of  the  wind  to  her  courfe  is  precifely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of  points  between  the  latter 
and  the  courfe  clofe- hauled.  Thus  the  fhips  c  and  x 
have  the  wind  one  point  large,  the  former  fleering 
E.-^N.  and  the  latter  W.  b  N.  The  yards  remain  al- 
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moft  in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  B  and  y  ;  the  bowlines 
and  fheets  of  the  fails  being  only  a  little  flackened. 

The  fhips  d  and  u  have  the  wind  two  points  large, 
the  one  fleering  eaft  and  the  other  weft.  In  this  man¬ 
lier  of  failing,  however,  the  wind  is  more  particularly 
faid  to  be  upon  the  beam,  as  being  at  right  angles- 
with  the  keel,,  and  coinciding  with  the  pofition  of  the 
fhip’s  beams.  The  yards  are  now  more  acrofs  the  (hip, 
the  bowlines  are  caft  off,  and  the  fheets  more  relaxed 
fo  that  the  effort  of  the  wind  being  applied  nearer  to 
the  line  of  the  fhip’s  courfe,  her  velocity  is  greatly 
augmented. 

In  e  and  t  the  fhips  have  the  wind  three  points  large, 
or  one  point  abaft  the  beam,  the  courfe  of  the  former 
being  E.  b  S.  and  that  of  the  latter  W.  b  S.  The  fheets 
are  ftill  more  flowing,  the  angle  which  the  yards  make 
with  the  keel  further  diminifhed,  and  the  courfe  accele¬ 
rated  in  proportion. 

The  fhips  f  and  f  the  firft  of  which  fleers  E.  S.  E. 
and  the  fecond  W.  S.  W.  have  the  wind  four  points' 
large,  or  two  points  abaft  the  beam.  In  g  and  r  the 
wind  is  five  points  large,  or  three  points  abaft  the 
beam,  the  former  failing  S.  E.  b  E.  and  the  latter 
S.  W .b  W.  In  both  thefe  fituations  the  fheets  are  ftill 
farther  flackened,  and  the  yards  laid  yet  more  athwart 
the  fhip’s  length,  in  proportion  as  the  wind  approaches 
the  quarter. 

The  fhips  b  and  q ,  fleering  S.  E  and  S.  W.  have 
the  wind  fix  points  large,  or  more  properly  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  ;  which  is  confidered  as  the  moft  favourable  manner 
of  failing,  becaufe  all  the  fails  co-operate  to  increafe 
the  fhip’s  velocity  :  whereas,  when  the  wind  is  right 
aft,  as  in  the  fhip  m ,  it  is  evident  that  the  wind  in  its 
paffage  to  the  foremoft  fails  will  be  intercepted  by 
thofe  which  are  farther  aft.  When  the  wind  is  on  the 
quarter,  the  fore-tack  is  brought  to  the  cat-head  ;  and* 
the  main-tack  being  eaft  off,  the  weather-clue  of  the 
main-fail  is  hoifted  up  to  the  yard,  in  order  to  let  the 
wind  pafs  freely  to  the  fore -fail ;  and  the  yards  are  dif- 
pofed  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  two  points,  or 
nearly  2 20,  with  the  keek 

The  fhips  i  and  p,  of  which  the  former  fails  S.E.^S. 
and  the  latter  S.  W.  b  S.  are  faid  to  have  the  wind- 
three  points  on  the  larboard  or  ftarboard  quarter  :  and> 
thofe  expreffed  by  k  and  0,  two  points;  as  fleering  S.S.E. 
and  S.S.  W.  in  both  which  pofitions  the  yards  make 
nearly  an  angle  of  1 6°,  or  about  a  point  and  au  half,, 
with  the  fhip’s  length. 

When  the  wind  is  one  point  on  the  quarter,  as  in 
the  fhips  /  and  n ,  whofe  courfcs  are  S.£E.  and  S.  b  W. 
the  fituation  of  the  yards  and  fails  is  very  little  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  laft  mentioned ;  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  the  keel  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  point,, 
and  the  ftay-fails  being  rendered  of  very  little  fervice. 
The  fhip  m  fails  right  afore  the  wind,  or  with  the  wind 
right  aft.  In  this  pofition  the  yards  are  laid  at  right 
angles  with  the  (hip’s  length:  the  ftay-fails  being  en¬ 
tirely  ufelefs,  are  hauled  down  ;  and  the  main-fail  is 
drawn  up  in  the. brails,  that  the  fore-fail  may  operate;, 
a  meafure  which  confiderably  facilitates  the  fteerage,. 
or  effort  of  the  helm.  As  the  wind  is  then  intercepted* 
by  the  main-top-fail  and  main-top -gallarit-fail,  in  its* 
paffage  to  the  fore- top-fail  and  fore-top-gallant-fail*. 
thefe  latter  are  by  confequence  entirely  becalmed  ;  and 

might' 
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might  therefore  be  furled,  to  prevent  their  being  fretted 
by  flapping  againil  the  maft,  .but  that  their  effort  con- 
tributes  greatly  to  prevent  the  (hip  from  broaching-to, 

’  when  ihe  deviates  from  her  courfe  to  the  right  or  lett 

thereof.  „  _  .  ,- 

Tims  all  the  different  methods  of  failing  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four,  viz.  clofe-hauled,  large,  quarteung, 
and  afore  the  wind  ;  all  which  relate  to  the  dnedfron 
of  the  wind  with  regard  to  the  (hip’s  courle,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  fails.  # 

Sailing  alfo  implies  a  particular  mode  or  naviga¬ 
tion,  formed  on  the  principles,  and  regulated  by  the 
laws,  of  trigonometry.  Hence  we  fay,  Flam  Sailing, 
Mercator’s,  Middle -latitude,  Parallel,  and  Great-circle 
Sailing.  See  the  article  Navigation. 

SAIL-making,  the  art  of  making  fails.  See  Sail 
and  Ship-building. 

SAILOR,  the  fame  with  Mariner  and  Seaman. 
SAINT,  means  a  perfon  eminent  for  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the  apoftles  and 
other  holy  perfons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  But  the 
Roraanifts  make  its  application  much  more  extenfive. 
Under  the  word  Canonization  we  have  already  iaiu 
fomething  on  their  pra&ice  of  creating  faints.  Our 
readers,  however,  will  not,  vve  trull,  be  difpleafed  with 
the  following  more  enlarged  account,  which  they  them- 
f elves  give  of  the  matter.  The  canonization  of  faints, 
then,  they  tell  us,  is  the  enrolment  of  any  perfon  in 
the  canon  or  catalogue  of  thofe  who  are  calledy^tffa  > 
or,  it  is  a  judgment  and  fcutence  of  the  church,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  that  a  deceafed  perfon  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  fandlity  during  his  lifetime,  and  efpecially  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  it ;  and  that  confequently  he  mult 
now  be  in  glory  with  God,  and  deferves  to  be  honour¬ 
ed  by  the  church  "on  earth  with  that  veneration  which 
(lie  is  wont  to  pay  to  the  bleffed  in  heaven. 

The  difeipline  with  regard  to  this  matter  has  varied. 
It  would  feem  that  in  the  firft  ages  every  bifhop  in  his 
own  diocefe  was  wont  to  declare  what  perfons  were  to 
be  honoured  as  faints  by  his  people.  Hence  St  Cy¬ 
prian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  B.  3. 
ef>.  6.  requires  that  he  be  informed  of  thofe  who  (hould 
die  in  prifon  for  the  faith,  that  fo  he  might  make  men¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  holy  facrifice  with  the  martyrs, 
and  might  honour  them  afterwards  on  the  anniverfary 
day  of  "their  happy  death.  This  veneration  continued 
fometimes  to  be  confined  to  one  country  ;  but  fome- 
times  it  extended  to  dillant  provinces,  and  even  became 
univerfal  all  over  the  church.  It  was  thus  that  St  Lau¬ 
rence,  St  Ambrofe,  St  Auguftine,  St  Bafil,  and  many 
others,  appear  to  have  been  canonized  by  cuftom  and 
univerfal  perfuafion.  In  thofe  ages  none  were  reckon¬ 
ed  faints  but  the  apoftles,  the  martyrs,  and  very  emi¬ 
nent  confefTors,  whole  fan&ity  was  notorious  every¬ 
where. 

Afterwards  it  appears  that  canonizations  were  wont 
to  be  performed  in  provincial  fynods  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  metropolitan.  It  was  thus  that  St  Ifidore 
of  Seville  was  canonized  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
8th  council  of  Toledo,  14  years  after  his  death.  This 
manner  of  canonization  continued  occafionally  down  to 
the  1 2 tli  century.  The  laft  inftance  of  a  faint  canoni¬ 
zed  in  that  way,  is  that  of  St  Walter  abbot  of  Pon- 
loife,  who  was  declared  a  faint  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Rouen  in  the  year  11  53. 
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In  the  t 2th  century,  in  order  to  prevent  miftakes  Saint* 
in  fo  delicate  a  matter,  Pope  Alexander  III  judged 
it  proper  to  referve  this  declaration  to  the  holy 
fee  of  Rome  exclufively  ;  and  decreed  that  no  one 
(hould  for  the  future  be  honoured  by  the  church  as 
a  faint  without  the  exprefa  approbation  of  the 
pope. 

Since  that  time,  the  canonization  of  faints  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  procefs ;  and  there  is 
at  Rome  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  called  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  holy  rites ,  who  are  alibied  by  feveral  divines  un-  ' 
der  the  name  o {  conful tors ^  who  examine  fuch  matters, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  deciiion  of  his  holinefs.  When 
therefore  any  potentate,  province,  city,  or  religions  bo¬ 
dy,  think  fit,  they  apply  to  the  pope  for  the  canoniza¬ 
tion  of  any  perfon. 

The  firft  juridical  (lep  in  this  bufinefs  mull  be  taken 
by  the  biftiop  in  whofe  diocefe  the  perfon  for  whom 
the  application  is  made  had  lived  and  died,  who  by  his 
own  authority  calls  witneffes  to  atteft  the  opinion  of  the 
holinefs,  the  virtues,  and  miracles,  of  the  perfon  in  que¬ 
ftion..  When  the  deceafed  has  refided  in  different  dio- 
cefes,  it  may  be  neceffary  that  different  bilhops  take 
fuch  depofitions ;  the  originals  of  which  are  preferved 
in  the  archives  of  their  refpe&ive  churches,  and  authen¬ 
tic  copies  fealed  up  are  fent  to  Rome  by  a  fpecial  mef- 
fenger,  where  they  are  depofited  with  the  congregation 
of  rites,  and  where  they  muft  remain  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  years  without  being  opened.  They  are  then  open¬ 
ed,  and  maturely  examined  by  the  congregation,  and 
with  their  advice  the  pope  allows  the  cauie  to  go  on 
or  not  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  folicitors  for  the  ca¬ 
nonization  are  then  referred  by  his  holinefs  to  the  faid 
congregation,  which,  with  his  authority,  gives  a  com- 
miffion  to  one  or  more  bifhops,  or  other  refpe&able 
’  perfons,  to  examine,  on  the  fpot  and  in  the  places  where 
the  perfon  in  queftion  has  lived  and  died,  into  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  whole  behaviour.  Thefe  commiffioners  fum- 
mon  witneffes,  take  depofitions,  and  collect  letters  and 
other  writings  of  the  venerable  man,  and  get  all  the 
intelligence  they  can  concerning  him,  and  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  him.  Fhe  report  of  thefe 
commiffioners  is  confidered  attentively  and  at  length  by 
tlie  congregation,  and  every  part  of  it  difeuffed  by  the 
confultors,  when  the  congregation  determines  whether 
or  not  they  can  permit  the  procefs  to  go  on.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  a  cardinal,  who  is  called  ponent,  un¬ 
dertakes  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  that  affair.  The 
firft  queftion  then  that  comes  to  be  examined  is,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  perfon  propofed  for'eauonization  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  ac  eminent  degree  endued  with 
the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  juftioe,  fortitude,  and 
temperance  ;  and  with  the  theological  virtues  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  ?  All  this  is  canvaiTed  with  great  de¬ 
liberation;  and  there  is  a  diilinguifhed  ecclefiaftic  called 
the  promoter  of  the  holy  faith ,  who  is  fworn  to  make  all 
reafonable  objections  to  the  proofs  that  are  aajuced  in 
favour  of  the  canonization.  If  the  decifion  be  favour¬ 
able,  then  the  proofs  of  miracles  done  to  (how  the  fanc- 
tity  of  the  perfon  in  queftion  are  permitted  to  be 
brought  forward  5  when  two  miracles  muft  be  verified 
to  the  fatista&ion  of  the  congregation,  both  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  fads,  and  as  to  their  having  been  truly 
above  the  power  of  nature-  If  the  decifion  on  this 
comes  out  like  wife  favourable,  then  the  whole  is  laid 
2  before 
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Saint,  before  the  pope  and  what  divines  he  choofes  (a).  Pub-  Sjint  Januartus's  Blood \  See  Chemistry,  n°  800. 

~4  v  lie  prayer  and  fading  are  likewife  prescribed,  in  order  SAINTES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 

to  obtain  light  and  direction  from  heaven.  After  all  France.  It  is  the  capital  of  Saintonge,  and  before  the 
this  long  procedure,  when  the  pope  is  refolved  to  give  revolution  was  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  contained  likewife  fe- 
his  approbation,  he  iffues  a  bull,  firft  of  beatification ,  by  veral  convents,  -a  Jefuits  college,  and  an  abbey  remark- 
whiefi  the  perfon  is  declared  bifi <\  and  afterwards  ano-  able  for  its  fteeple,  built  with  fmall  ftones,  which  admits 
ther  of  fandficatlon ,  by  which  the  name  of  faint  is  gi-  the  light.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  37  miles  foutli- 
ven  him.  Thefe  bulls  are  publiffied  in  St  Peter’s  church  eaft  of  Rochelle,  and  262  fouth  fouth-weft  of  Paris, 
with  very  great  folemnity.  W.  Long.  o.  34.  N.  Lat.  45.  45.  The  caflle  is  feated 

A  perfon  remarkable  for  holinefs  of  life,  even  before  on  a  rock,  and  is  reckoned  impregnable, 
he  is  canonized,  may  be  venerated  as  fuch  by  thofe  who  This  city  was  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  thofe  conque- 
are  perfuaded  of  his  eminent  virtue,  and  his  prayers  rors  of  the  earth,  who  poliffied  the  nations  they  fubdued, 
may  be  implored ;  but  all  this  mull  reft  on  private  opi-  have  left  behind  them  the  traces  of  their  magnificence, 
nion.  After  his  canonization,  his  name  is  inferted  in  In  a  hollow  valley  between  two  mountains,  and  almoft 
the  Martyrology,  or  catalogue  of  faints,  of  which  the  adjoining  to  one  of  the  fuburbs,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
refpective  portion  is  read  every  day  in  the  choir  at  the  amphitheatre.  Though  now  in  the  laft  ftage  of  decav, 
divine  office.  A  day  is  alfo  appointed  for  an  yearly  its  appearance  is  auguil  and  venerable.  In  fome  parts, 
commemoration  of  him.  His  name  may  be  mentioned  fcarce  any  of  the  arches  are  to  be  fecn  \  but  the  eaft 
in  the  public  church  fervice,  and  his  interceffion  with  end  is  ftill  in  a  great  degree  of  prefervation.  From  its 
God  befought.  His  relics  may  be  enfhrined  :  he  may  fituation  in  a  valley,  and  from  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct 
be  painted  with  rays  of  glory,  and  altars  and  churches  which  conveyed  water  to  the  town  from  near  three 
may  be  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  him,  and  in  leagues  diftance,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  Naumachioe 
thankfgiving  to  the  divine  'goodnefs  for  the  bleffings  were  reprefented  in  ft;  hut  this  amounts  only  to  conjee- 
bellowed  on  him  in  life,  and  for  the  glory  to  which  he  ture.  A  triumphal  arch,  on  which  is  an  Inscription  in 
is  railed  in  heaven.  Roman  letters,  merits  likewife  attention.  It  wasereift- 

The  affair  of  a  canonization  is  neceffariiy  very  ex-  ed  to  Germanicus,  on  the  news  of  his  death,  fo  univer- 
penfive,  becaufe  fo  many  perfons  muft  be  employed  fally  lamented  throughout  the  empire.  The  river  Cha- 
about  it ;  fo  many  journeys  muft  be  made  ;  fo  many  rente  furrounds  this  city,  as  the  Severne  does  that  of 
writings  for  and  againft  it  muft  be  drawn  out.  The  Shrewfbury,  deferibing  the  form  of  a  horfedhoe, 
expence  altogether  amounts  to  about  25,000  Roman  Except  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  yet  vifible 
crowns,  or  L.  6000  Sterling.  But  it  is  generally  con-  at  Saintes,  the  place  contains  very  little  to  detain  or 
trived  to  canonize  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  which  amufe  a  traveller.  It  is  built  with  great  irregularity  ; 

means  the  particular  expence  of  each  is  very  much  lef-  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the  boufes  mean, 

fened,  the  folemnity  being  common.  and  almoft  all  of  them  are  fome  centuries  old.  The  ca- 

It  often  happens  that  the  folicitors  for  a  canoniza-  thedral  has  been  repeatedly  defaced  and  deltroyed  by 

tion  are  unfuccefsful.  Thus  the  Jefuits,  even  when  Normans  and  Huguenots,  who  made  war  alike  on  every 
their  intereft  at  Rome  was  greateft,  could  not  obtain  monument  of  art  or  piety.  One  tower  only  efcaped 
the  canonization  of  Bellarmine  5  and  it  is  remarkable,  their  rage,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  as  early  as 
that  the  obje&ion  is  faid  to  have  been,  his  having  de-  the  year  80c  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  of  an  enormous 
fended  the  indirect  power  of  the  pope  over  Chriftian  magnitude,  both  as  to  height  and  circumference.  Thefe 
princes  even  in  temporals.  circumftances  have  probably  conduced  more  to  its  pre- 

Several  authors  have  written  on  canonization,  'and  fervation  during  the  fury  of  war,  than  any  veneration 
particularly  Profper  Lambertini,  afterwards,  pope  under  for  the  memory  of  its  founder,  or  for  the  fan&ity  of 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIY.  who  had  held  the  office  of  its  inftitution. 

promoter  of  the  faith  for  many  years.  He  publifned  on  it  a  *  SAINTONGE,  a  province ‘of  France,  bounded  on 
large  work  in  feveral  volumes,  in  folio,  of  which  there  is  the  eaft  by  AngouiUois  and  Perigord,  on  the  north  by 
an  abridgment  in  French.  In  this  learned  yerformance  Poitou  and  the  territory  of  Aunis,  on  the  weft  by  the 
there  is  a  full  hiftory  of  the  canonization  of  faints  in  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Bourdelois  and  Giron, 
general,  and  of  all  the  particular  proceffes  oftthat  kind  about  62  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  ri~ 
that  are  on  record  :  an  account  is  given  of  the  manner  ver  Charente  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  renders 
of  proceeding  in  thefe  extraordinary  trials  ;  and  it  is  it  one  of  the  fneft  and  molt  fertile  provinces  in  France, 
ffiown,  that,  belides  the  affiftance  of  providence,  which  abounding  in  all  forts  of  corn  and  fruits  ;  and  they  make 
is  implored  and  expe&ed  in  what  is  fo  much  conne&ed  the  beft  fait  here  in  Europe. 

with  religion,  all  prudent  human  means  are  made  ufe  of,  The  SAINTS,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Guada- 
in  order  to  avoid  miftakes,  and  to  obtain  all  the  evi-  loupe,  are  two  very  fmall  iflands,  which,  with  another  yet 
dence  of  which  the  matter  is  fufceptible,  and  which  muft  fmallcr,  form  a  triangle,  and  have  a  tolerable  harbour, 
appear  more  than  fufficent  to  every  impartial  judge.  See  Thirty  Frenchmen  were  '  fen t  thither  in  1648,  but 
Pope,  Popery,  &c.  were  foon  driven  away  by  an  cxceffive  drought,  which 

SxjNr-Foh9  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  hedyfarum.  dried  up  their  only  fpring  before  they  had  time  to  make 
See  Hedysarum  ;  and  Agriculture,  n°  180,  any  refervoirs.  A  fecond  attempt  was  made  in  1652, 

and 

a)  His  holinefs  generally  appoints  three  confiftories  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  the  cardinals  only  affift,  and  give 
their  opinion  ;  in  the  fecond,  a  preacher  pronounces  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  the  candidate  before  a  numerous  audi¬ 
ence  ;  to  the  third,  not  only  the  cardinals,  but  all  the  biffiops  who  are  at  Rome,  are  invited,  and  all  of  theiugive 
their  vote  by  word  of  mouth. 
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and  lading  plantations  were  eftabliflied,  which  now 
yield  50,000  weight  of  coffee,  and  100,000  of  cot- 

^SAKRADAWENDRA  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Ceylonefe  deities,  who  commands  and  governs  all  the 
reft,  and  formerly  aufwered  the  prayers  of  his  worlhip- 
pers ;  but  according  to  the  fabulous  account  which  is 
given  of  him,  the  golden  chair,  on  which  he  fat,  and 
the  foot  of  which  was  made  of  wax,  that  was  Tokened 
by  their  prayers  and  tears,  and  funk  downward,  fo  that 
he  could  take  notice  of  their  requefts  and  relieve  them, 
being  difpofed  of  among  the  poor,  they  no  longer  de¬ 
rive  any  benefit  from  him,  or  pay  him  any  reverence. 
See  Budun. 

SAL.  Sec  Salt. 

Sal  Alembroib.  See  Chemistry,  n»  1047. 

Native  Sal  Ammoniac .  This  fait,  according  to  Mon- 
frou,  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  an  efHorefcence  on  the 
iirface  of  the  earth,  or  adhering  in  powder  to  rocks. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Perfia  and  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks, 
it  is  found  as  hard  as  ftone.  It  is  met  with  of  different 
colours,  as  grey,  black,  green,  and  red,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  volcanoes,,  in  the  caverns  or  grottoes  of 
Puzzuoli,  and  in  the  mineral  lakes  of  Tufcany,  as  well 
as  in  fome  mountains  of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  .  At  Sol- 
faterra,  near  Naples,  it  is  found  in  the  crevices,  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  like  common  fal-ammoniac  more  than 
once  fublimed.  For  common  fal-ammoniac,  fee  Che¬ 
mistry  -Index  at  Ammoniac  and  Ammoniacal  Salt . 

Sal*  Fixed .  See  Chemistry  n°  1016. 

Sal,  Glauber’s  fecret.  See  Chemistry-/*^*  at 
Glauber • 

Sal  Nitrous.  See  Chemistry,  1^292,  &c. 

Sal  Vegetable.  See  Chemistry-//^*  at  Salts,  Sc c. 

Sal  Volatile .  See  Chemistry-Zh^x  at  V olatile. 

Sal  Digejlivus,  Sylvii.  See  Chemistry,  n°  379, 421, 

794* 

Sal  Diureticus .  See  Chemistry,  n°  868. 

Sal  Microcojmicus .  See  Chemistry,  n°  606.  and 
905.  , 

Sal  Prunell *.  See  Chemistry,  n  744. 

Sal  Sedativus .  See  Chemistry-//^*  at  Borax . 

Sal  Volatile  Gleofum .  See  Chemistry,  n°  1036. 

SALAD  IN,  a  famous  fultan  of  Egypt,  equally  re¬ 
nowned  as  a  warrior  and  lcgiflator.  He  fupported  him- 
felf  by  his  valour,  and  the  influence  of  his  amiable.cha- 
ra&er,  againflr  the  united  efforts  of  the  chief  Chriftian 
potentates  of  Europe,  who  carried  on  the  rnofl  unjuft 
wars  againft  him,  under  the  falfe  appellation  of  Holy 
Wars.  -  See  the  articles  Egypt  and  Croisade. 

SALAMANCA,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  and  po¬ 
pulous  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  fituated 
on  the  river  Tonnes,  about  75  miles  weft  from  Madrid. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Teucer  the  .fon  of 
Telamon,  who  called  it  Salamis  Or  Salmantica in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  ancient  Salamis.  Here  is.an  univerfity,  the 
greateft  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  inferior  to^  none  in  the 
whole  world,  in  refped  at  leaf!  to  its  revenues,  build¬ 
ings,  number  of  {Scholars,  and  mafters.  Here  are  alfo 
many  grand  and  magnificent  palaces,  fquares,  convents, 
churches,  colleges,  chapels,  and  hofpitals.  The  bifhop 
of  this  country  is  fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Com- 
poftella,  and  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  1000  ducats.  .  A 
Roman  way  leads  from  hence  to  Merida  and  Seville, 
sad  there  is  an  old  Roman  bridge  over  the  river.  Of 
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the  colleges  in  the  univerfity,  four  are  appropriated  to 
young  men  of  quality  ;  and  near  it  is  an  infirmary  for 
poor  fick  fcholara.  W.  Long.  6.  to.  N.  Lat.  41.0. 
SALAMANDER,  in  zoology.  See  Lacerta. 
SALAMIS,  an  iflaiid  of  the  Archipelago,  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  34.  o.  N.  Lat.  37.  32— It  was  famous  in 
antiquity  for  a  battle  between  the  Greek  and  Perfiau 
fleets.  In  the  council  of  war  held  among  the  Perfians 
on  this  occafion,  all  the  commanders  were  for  engaging, 
becaufe  they  knew  this  advice  to  be  moft  agreeable 
to  the  king’s  inclinations.  Queen  Artemilia  was  the 
only  perfon  who  oppofed  this  reTolution.  She  was  queen 
of  Halicamaffus  ;  and  followed  Xerxes  in  this  war  with 
five  (hips,  the  beft  equipped  of  any  in  the  fleet,  except 
thofe  of  the  Sidonians.  This  princefs  diftinguifhed  her- 
felf  on  all  occafions  by  her  Angular  courage,  and  Hill 
more  by  her  prudence  and  conduct.  She  reprefented, 
in  the  council  of  war  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  engaging  a  people  that  were  far  more 
expert  in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Perfians';  alleging. 


that  the  lofs  of  a  battle  at  fea  would  be  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  their  army ;  whereas,  by  fpinning  out  the 
war,  and  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  they 
would  create  jealoufies  and  divifions  among  their  ene¬ 
mies,  who  would  feparate  from  one  another,  in  order  to 
defend  each  of  them  their  own  country  ;  and  that  the 
king  might,  almoft  without  ftriking  a  blow,  make  him- 
felf  mailer  of  Greece.  This  advice,  though  very  pru¬ 
dent,  was  not  followed,  but  an  engagement  unanimoufly 
refolved  upon.  Xerxes,  in  order  to  encourage  his  men 
by  his  prefence,  caufed  a  throne  to  be  ere&ed  on  the 
top  of  an  eminence,  whence  he  might  fafely  behold 
whatever  happened  ;  having  feveral  feribes  about  him, 
to  write  down  the  names  of  fuch  as  (hould  fignalize 
themfelves  againft  the  enemy.  The  approach  of  the 
Pei  flan  fleet,  with  the  news  that  a  ftrong  detachment 
from  the  army  was  marching  againft  Cleombrotus,  who 
defended  the  ifthmus,  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  Pe- 
loponneiians,  that  they  could  not  by  any  mtreaties  be 
prevailed  upon  to  ftay  any  longer  at  Salamis.  Being 
therefore  determined  to  put  to  fea,  and  fail  to  the  ifth- 
mus,  Themiftocles  privately  difpatched  a  trufty  friend 
to  the  Perfi in  commanders,  informing  thorn  of  the  in¬ 
tended  flight ;  and  exhorting  them  to  fend  part  of  their 
fleet  round  the  ifland,  in  older  to  prevent  their  efcape. 
The  fame  meffenger  affured  Xerxes,  that  Themiftocles, 
who  had  fent  him  that  advice,  defigned  to  join  the  Per¬ 
fians,  as  foon  as  the  battle  began,  with  all  the  Athenian 
(hips.  The  king  giving  credit  to  all  he  faid,  immediate¬ 
ly  caufed  a  ftrong  fquadron  to  fail  round  the  ifland  in 
the  night  in  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  flight.  Early 
next  morning,  as  the  Peloponnefians  were  preparing  to 
fet  fail,  they  found  themfelves  encompaffed  on  all  (ides 
by  the  Perfian  fleet;  and  were  againft  their  will  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  ftraits  of  Salamis  and  expofe  themfelves 
to  the  fame  dangers  with  their  allies.  The  Grecian 
fleet  confided  of  380  fail,  that  of  the  Perfians  of  2000 
and  upwards.  Themiftocles  avoided  the  engagement  till 
a  certain  wind,  which  rofe  regularly  every  day  at  the 
fame  time,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  began  to  blow.  As  foon  as  he  found  himfeU  fa¬ 
voured  by  this  wind,  he  gave  the  fignal  for  battle.  The 
Perfians,  knowing  that  they  fought  under  their  king  s 
eye,  advanced  with  great  refolution ;  but  the  wind 
blowing  direaly  in  their  faces,  and  the  largenefs  and 
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'SaUmk,  of  their  fliips  embarrafling  them  in  a  place  fo 

Salary.  £ra{t  and  narrow,  their  courage  foon  abated  ;  which  the 

5 - v -  Greeks  obferving,  ufed  fuch  efforts,  that  in  a  fliort  time 

breaking  into  the  Ferfian  fleet,  they  entirely. difordcrcd 
them  ;  fome  flying  towards  Phalarus,  where  their  army 
lay  encamped  ;  Others  faving  themlelves  in  the  harbours 
of  the  neighbouring  iflands.  The  lonians  were  the  firft 
that  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  But  Queen  Artemifia 
diftinguifhed  herfelf  above  all  the  reft,  her  {hips  being 
the  lad  that  fled  :  wjiich  Xerxes  obferving,  cried  out 
that  the  men  behaved  like  women,  and  the  women  with 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  men.  The  Athenians 
were  fo  incenfed  againft  her,  that  they  offered  a  reward 
of  10,00©  drachmas  to  any  one  that  fhould  take  her 
alive  :  but  (he,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts,  got  clear  of 
the  (hips  that  purfued  her,  and  arrived  fafe  on  the  coaft 
of  Afia.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  one  of  the 
mod  memorable  actions  we  find  recorded  in  hiftory,  the 
Grecians  loft  40  (hips  ;  and  the  Perfians  200,  belides  a 
great  many  more  that  were  taken,  with  all  the  men  and 
ammunition  they  carried. 

The  ifland  of  Salamis  is  of  a  very  irregular  fhape  ;  it 
was  reckoned  70  or  80  ftadia,  i.e.  8  or  10  miles  long, 
reaching  wedward  as  far  as  the  mountains  called  Kerata 
or  The  Horns.  Paufanias  informs  11s,  that  on  one  fide 
of  this  ifland  flood  in  his  time  a  temple  of  Diana, ^  and 
on  the  other  a  trophy  for  a  vi&ory  obtained  by  The- 
midocles,  together  with  the  temple  of  Cychreus,  the 
fite  of  which  is  now  thought  to  be  occupied  by  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas. 

The  city  of  Salamis  was  demolifhed  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  becaufe  in  the  war  with  Caffander  it  furrendered 
to  the  Macedonians,  from  difaffedtion..  In  the  fecond 
century,  when  it  was  vifited  by  Paufanias,  fome  ruins  of 
the  Agora  or  market-place  remained,  with  a  temple  and 
image  of  Ajax  ;  and  not  far  from  the  port  was  fhown  a 
done,  on  which,  they^  related,  Telamon  fat  to  view 
the  Salamfniaii  fhips  on  their  departure  to  join  the  Gre¬ 
cian  fleet  at  Aulis.  The  walls  may  dill  be  traced,  and 
it  has  been  conje£tured  were  about  four  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  level  fpace  within  them  was  now  co¬ 
vered  with  green  corn.  The  port  is  choked  with  mud, 
and  was  partly  dry.  Among  the  fcattered  marbles  are 
fome  with  inferiptions.  One  is  of  great  antiquity,  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  On  ano¬ 
ther,  near  the  port,  the  name  of  Solon  occurs.  This 
renowned  lawgiver  was  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  a  fta- 
tue  of  him  was  ere&ed  in  the  market-place,  with  one 
hand  covered  by  hisvefi,  the  moded  attitude  in  which 
he  was  accuflomed  to  addrefs  the  people  of  Athens. 
An  inscription  on  black  marble  was  alfo  copied  in  1676 
near  the  ruin  of  a  temple,  probably  that  of  Ajax.  The 
Ifland  of  Salamis  is  now  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanians, 
who  till  the  ground.  Their  village  is  called  Hmpelakt , 

the  Vineyard,”  and  is  at  a  didance  from  the  port, 
landing  more  inland.  In  the  church  are  marble  frag¬ 
ments  and  Fome  inferiptions. 

SALARY,  a  recompenfe  or  confideration  made  to 
a  perfon  for  his  pains  and  indudry  in  another  man’s 
bufinefs.  The  word  is  ufed  in  the  flatute  23  Edw.  III. 
cap.  1.  Salarium  at  firft  fignified  the  rents  or  profits  of 
a  fale,  hall,  or  houfe  (and  in  Gafcoigne  they  now  call 
the  feats  of  the  gentry  fcila's,  as  we  do  halls)  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  it  was  taken  for  any  wages,  flipend,  or  annual 
allowance. 
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SAL  ACT  A,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  quinquepetalous  ;  the 
anther  as  fitting  on  the  top  of  the  germ. 

SALE,  is  the  exchange  of  a  commodity  for  money; 
barter,  or  permutation,  is  the  exchange  of  one  commo¬ 
dity  for  another.  When  the  bargain  is  concluded,  an 
obligation  is  contracted  by  the  buyer  to  pay  the  value, 
and  "by  the  feller  to  deliver  the  commodity,  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  or  immediately,  if  no  time  be  fpe- 
cified. 

In  this,  as  well  as  other  mercantile  contracts,  the 
fafety  of  commerce  requires  the  utmofl  good  faith  and 
veracity.  Therefore,  although,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
a  fale,  above  the  value  of  10  1.  be  not  binding,  unlefs 
earned:  be  paid,  or  the  bargain  confirmed  by  writing,  a 
merchant  would  lofe  all  credit  who  refufed  to  perform  his 
agreement,  although  thefe  legal  requifites  were  omitted. 

When  a  fpecific  thing  is  fold,  the  property,  even  be¬ 
fore  delivery,  is  in  fome  refpeCt  veiled  in  the  buyer ; 
and  if  the  thing  perifhes,  the  buyer  muft  bear  the  lofs. 
For  example,  if  a  horfe  dies  before  delivery,  he  muft 
pay  the  value  :  but  if  the  bargain  only  determines  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  without  fpecifying 
the  identical  articles,  and  the  feller’s  warehoufe,  with 
all  his  goods,  be  burned,  he  is  intitled  to  no  payment. 
Fie  muft  alfo  bear  the  lofs  if  the  thing  perifh  through 
his  fault';  or  when  a  particular  time  and  place  of  deli¬ 
very  13  agreed  on,  if  it  perifti  before  it  be  tendered,  in 
terms  of  the  bargain. 

If  a  perfon  purchafe  goods  at  a  fhop  without  agree¬ 
ing  for  the  price,  he  is  liable  for  the  ordinary  market- 
price  at  the  time  of  purchafe. 

If  the  buyer  proves  infolvent  before  delivery,  the  fel¬ 
ler  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  without  payment 
or  fecurity. 

If  the  importation,  or  ufe  of  the  commodities  fold, 
be  prohibited  by  law,  or  if  the  buyer  knows  that  they 
were  fmuggled,  no  aClion  lies  for  delivery. 

The  property  of  goods  is  generally  prefumed,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  commerce,  to  belong  to  the  poffeffor,  and  cannot 
be  challenged  in  the  hands  of  an  onerous  purchafer.  But 
to  this  there  are  fome  exceptions.  By  the  Scots  law, 
ftolen  goods  may  in  all  cafes  be  reclaimed  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  alfo  by  the  Englilh  law,  unlefs  they  were 
bought  bona  jide  in  open  market ;  that  is,  in  the  accuf- 
tomed  public  places,  on  ftated  days  in  the  country,  or 
in  a  fhop  in  London  ;  and  horfes  may  be  reclaimed,  un¬ 
lefs  the  fale  be  regularly  entered  by  the  book-keeper  of 
the  market.  In  all  cafes,  if  the  goods  be  evicted  by 
the  lawful  proprietor,  the  feller  is  liable  to  the  purcha¬ 
fer  for  the  value. 

Actions  for  payment  of  fliop-accounts,  as  well  as  other 
debts  not  conftituted  by  writing,  are  limited  in  England 
to  fix  years.  The  teftimony  of  one  witnefs  is  admitted; 
and  the  feller’s  books,  although  the  perfon  that  kept 
them  be  dead,  are  good  evidence  for  one  year.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  merchants  books  may  be  proved  within  three 
yearn  of  the  date  of  the  laft  article,  by  one  witnefs,  and 
the  creditor’s  books  and  oath  in  fupplement.  After 
three  years,  they  can  only  be  proved  by  the  oath  or 
writ  of  the  debtor.  A  merchant’s  books  are  in  all  cafes 
good  evidence  againft  him. 

SALEP,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  dried  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  orchis.  See  Orchis. 
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Sa’ep,  Several  methods  of  preparing  falep  have  been  pro- 
v  pofed  and  praCtifed.  GeofFroy  has  delivered  a  very  ju¬ 
dicious  procefs  for  this  purpofe  in  the  Hiftoirc  de  V Aca~ 
Jamie  Roy  ale  Jes  Sciences ,  1 740  ;  and  Returns,  in  the 
Swedilh  TranfaCtions  1764,  has  improved  Geoffroy’s 
method.  But  Mr  Moult  of  Rochdale  has  lately  favour¬ 
ed  the  public  with  a  new  manner  of  curing  the  orchis 
root ;  by  which  falep  is  prepared,  at  lead:  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  any  brought  from  the  Levant.  The  new 
root  is  to  be  wafhed  in  water ;  and  the  fine  brown  (kin 
which  covers  it  is  to  be  feparated  by  means  of  a  fmall 
brulh,  or  by  dipping  the  root  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing 
it  with  a  coarfe  linen  cloth.  When  a  fufficient  number 
of  roots  have  been  thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be  fpread 
on  a  tin-plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  the  ufual 
degree,  where  they  are  to  remain  fix  or  ten  minutes,  in 
which  time  they  will  have  loft  their  milky  whitenefs, 
and  acquired  a  tranfparency  like  horn,  without  any  di¬ 
minution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  ftatc,  they 
are  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  dry  and  harden  in  the 
air,  which  will  require  feveral  days  to  effedl ;  or  by 
ufing  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  may  be  finifhed  in  a  few 
hours. 

Salep  thus  prepared,  may  be  afforded  in  thofe  parts 
of  England  where  labour  bears  a  high  value,  at  about 
eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  pound  :  And  it  might  be 
fold  ftill  cheaper,  if  the  orchis  were  to  be  cured,  with* 
out  feparating  from  it  the  browm  {kin  which  covers  it; 
a  troublcfome  part  of  the  procefs,  and  which  does  not 
contribute  to  render  the  root  either  more  palatable  or 
falutary.  Whereas  the  foreign  falep  is  now  fold  at  five, 
or  fix  {hillings  per  pound. 

Salep  is  faid  to  contain  the  greateft  quantity  of  ve¬ 
getable  nourifhment  in  the  fmallefl  bulk.  Hence  a  very 
judicious  writer,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fa¬ 
mine  at  fea,  has  lately  propofed  that  the  powder  of  it 
fhould  conftitute  part  of  the  provifions  of  every  (hip’s 
company.  This  powder  and  portable  foup,  diffolved  in 
boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly,  capable  of  fup- 
porting  life  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  An  ounce 
of  each  of  thefe  articles,  with  tw’o  quarts  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  will  be  fufficient  fubfiftence  for  a  man  a- day  ;  and 
as  being  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  muft 
prove  more  nourifhing  than  double  the  quantity  of  rice- 
cake,  made  by  boiling  rice  in  water :  which  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  failors  are  often  obliged  folely  to  fubfift  upon  for 
feveral  months ;  efpecially  in  voyages  to  Guinea,  when 
tlie  bread  and  flour  are  exhaufted,  and  the  beef  and  pork, 
having  been  falted  in  hot  countries,  are  become  unfit 
for  ufe. 

“  But  as  a  wholefome  nourifhment  (fays  Dr  Perci- 
t  val  *),  rice  is  much  inferior  to  falep.  I  digefted  feveral 

Medical  at,  mixtures  prepared  of  mutton  and  water, 

Experimen-  beat  up  with  bread,  fea-bifeuit,  falep,  rice-flower,  fa¬ 
ta/.  go* powder,  potato,  old  cheefe,  &c.  in  a  heat  equal  to 

that  of  the  human  body.  In  48  hours  they  had  all  ac¬ 
quired  a  vinous  fmell,  and  were  in  brifk  fermentation, 
except  the  mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many 
air-bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed.  The  third 
day  feveral  of  the  mixtures  were  fweet,  and  continued 
to  ferment  ;  others  had  loft  their  inteftine  motion,  and 
were  four  ;  but  the  one  which  contained  the  rice  was 
become  putrid.  From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that 
rice  as  an  aliment  is  flow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very 
weak  corrector  of  putrefaction.  It  is  therefore  an  im- 
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proper  diet  for  hcfpital-patients ;  but  more  particu*  Salet*. 
larly  for  failors  in  long  voyages  ;  becaufe  it  is.  inca- 
pable  of  preventing,  and  wall  not  contribute  much  to 
check,  the  progress  of  that  fatal  difeafe,  the  fea-feurvy. 

Under  certain  circumftances,  rice  feems  difpofed  of 
itfelf,  without  mixture,  to  become  putrid  5  for  by  long 
keeping  it  fometimes  acquires  an  offenfive  fetor.  Nor 
can  it  be  confidered  as  a  very  nutritive  kind  of  food, 
on  account  of  its  difficult  folubility  in  the  ftomach. 
Experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  ;  for 
it  is  obferved  by  the  planters  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that 
the  negroes  grow  thin,  and  are  lefs  able  to  work,  wliilft; 
they  fubfift  upon  rice. 

“  Salep  has  the  lingular  property  of  concealing  the 
tafte  of  fait  water  ;  a  circumftance  of  the  higheft  im¬ 
portance  at  fea,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  f’refh  water,, 

I  diffolved  a  dram  and  a  half  of  common  fait  in  a  pint 
of  the  mucilage  of  falep,  fo  liquid  as  to  be  potable, 
and  the  fame  quantity  in  a  pint  of  fpring-water.  The 
falep  was  by  no  means  difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  but 
the  water  was  rendered  extremely  unpalatable.  This 
experiment  fuggefted  to  me  the  trial  of  the  orchis  root  as 
a  correCtor  of  acidity,  a  property  which  would  render 
it  a  very  ufeful  diet  for  children.  But  the  folution  of 
it,  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  feemed  only  to  dilute 
like  an  equal  proportion  of  water,  and  not  to  cover  its 
fharpnefs.  Salep,  however,  appears  by  my  experiments  . 
to  retard  the  acetous  fermentation  of  milk  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  would  be  a  good  lithing  for  milk -pottage, 
efpecially  in  large  towns,  where  the  cattle  being  fed 
upon  four  draff  muft  yield  acefeent  milk. 

“  Salep  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  afeertain,  would  be  a  very  ufeful  and 
profitable  addition  to  bread.  I  direded  one  ounce  of 
the  powder  to  be  diffolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
the  mucilage  to  be  mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
flour,  fait,  and  yeaft.  The  flour  amounted  to  two 
pounds,  the  yeaft  to  two  ounces,  and  the  fait  to  80 
grains.  The  loaf  when  baked  was  remarkably  well 
fermented,  and  weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces.  A- 
nother  loaf,  made  with  the  fame  quantity  of  flour,  8c c* 
weighed  two  pounds  and  12  ounces;  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  falep,  though  ufed  in  fo  fmall  a  propor¬ 
tion,  increafed  the  gravity  of  the  loaf  fix  ounces,  by 
abforbing  and  retaining  more  water  than  the  flour  alone 
was  capable  of.  Half  a  pound  of  flour  and  an  ounce 
of  falep  were  mixed  together,  and  the  water  added  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  method  of  preparing  bread.  The 
loaf  when  baked  weighed  1 3  ounces  and  an  half ;  and 
would  probably  have  been  heavier  if  the  falep  had 
been  previoufly  diffolved  in  about  a  pint  of  water.  But 
it  ffiould  be  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  flour  ufed 
in  this  trial  was  not  fufficient  to  conceal  the  peculiar 
tafte  of  the  falep. 

u  The  reftorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  orchis  root,  render  it  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
various  difeafes.  In  the  fea-feurvy  it  powerfully  obtunds 
the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  eafily 
affimilated  into  a  mild  and  nutritious  chyle.  In  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  the  dyfentery  it  is  highly  ferviceable,  by 
fheathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  inteftines,  by  abating^ 
irritation,  and  gently  correcting  putrcfa&ioii.  In  the 
fymptomatic  fever,  which  arifes  from  the  abforption  of 
pus  from  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  from  wounds,  or  from  am¬ 
putation,  falep  ufed  plentifully  is  an  admirable  demul- 
3  cent. 
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*Jal«rro  cent,  and  well  adapted  to  refill  the  diflolution  of  the 
({  c rails  of  the  blood,  which  is  fo  evident  in  thefe  cafes. 

Sahcr  rma.  ^ncj  tiie  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  the  ftrangury  and  dyfury  ;  efpecially  in 
the  latter,  when  arifing'from  a  venereal  caufe,  becaufe 
the  difcharge  of  urine  is  then  attended  with  the  mofl 
exquifite  pain,  from  the  ulceration  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  through  the  courfe  of  the  urethra.  I 
have  found  it  alfo  an  ufeful  aliment  for  patients  who  la¬ 
bour  under  the  flone  or  gravel.”  The  ancient  chemifls 
appear  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
orchis  root,  as  appears  from  the  for  eta  ftcretorum  of 
Raymund  Lully,  a  work  dated  1565. 

SALERNO,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  capital  of  the 
Hither  Principato,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  a  caftle, 
harbour,  and  an  univerfity  chiefly  for  medicine.  It  is 
feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  E. 
Long.  14.  43.  N.  I/at.  40.  45. 

SALET,  in  war,  a  light  covering  or  armour  for 
the  head,  anciently  worn  by  the  light-horfe,  only  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  cafque  in  that  it  had  no  creft  and  was 
little  more  than  a  bare  cap. 

SALIANT,  in  fortification,  denotes  .proje&ing. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  angles,  the  one  faliant,  which 
have  their  point  outwards;  the  other  re-entering,  which 
have  their  points  inwards. 

Saliant,  Salient,  or  Saillant,  in  heraldry,  is 
applied  to  a  lion,  or  other  bead.,  when  its  fore-legs  are 
raifed  in  a  leaping  polinre. 

SALIC,  or  salique,  Law,  ( lex  SaVca ),  an  ancient 
and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  ufually 
fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by  Pliaramond,  or  at  lead 
by  Clovis;  in  virtue  whereof  males  only  are  to  inherit. 

Some,  as  Poflellus,  would  have  it  to  have  been  called 
Salic,  q.  d.  Gallic,  becaufe  peculiar  to  the  Gauls.  Fer 
Montanus  infills,  it  was  becaufe  Pharamond  was  at  fird 
called  Salieus.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  fo  named,  as 
having  been  made  for  the  falic  lands.  Thefe  were  noble 
fiefs  which  thc’r  firfl  kings  ufed  to  bellow  on  the  fal- 
lians,  that  is,  the  great  lords  of  their  falle  or  court, 
without  any  other  tenure  than  military  fervice ;  and  for 
this  reafon,  fuch  r  efs  were  not  to  defcend  to  women, 
as  being  by  nature  unfit  for  fuch  a  tenure.  Some, 
again,  derive  the  origin  of  this  word  from  the  Saliaw, 
a  tribe  of  Franks  that  fettled  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of 
Julian,  who  is  {aid  to  have  given  them  lands  on  condition 
of  their  perfonal  fervice  in  war.  He  ‘even  pafled  the 
conditions  into  a  law,  which  the  new  conquerors  ac- 
quiefced  in,  and  called  it  falic,  from  the  name  of  their 
former  countrymen. 

SALICORNIA,  jointed  glass-wort,  or  Salt¬ 
wort  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  monandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  1 2th  order,  Holoracet*  The 
calyx  is  ventricofe,  or  a  little  fwelling  out  and  entire  ; 
there  are  no  petals,  and  but  one  feed.  There  are  four 
fpecies,  of  which  the  mofl  remarkable  are,  1.  The  fru- 
ticofa,  with  obtufe  points,  grows  plentifully  in  mofl  of 
the  fait  marfhes  which  are  overflowed  by  the  tides  in 
many  paits  of  England.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with 
thick,  fucculcnt,  jointed  flalks,  which  trail  upon  the 
ground.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
joints  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  wThich  are 
dmall,  and  fcarce  difcernible  by  the  naked  eye.  2.  The 
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perennis,  with  ifirubby  branching  flalk,  grows  rsatU- 
rally  in  Sheppey  ifland.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  branch-  _  a  ^ 
ing  flalk  about  fix  inches  long;  the  points  of  the  arti 
dilations  are  acute  ;  the  flalks  branch  from  the  botv 
tom,  and  form  a  kind  of  pyramid.  They  are  peren¬ 
nial,  and  produce  their  flowers  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former. 

The  inhabitants  near  the  fea-coads  where  thefe  plants 
grow,  cut  them  up  toward  the  latter  end  of  fumrner, 

When  they  are  fully  grown  ;  and,  after  having  dried 
them  in  the  fun,  they  burn  them  for  their  afhes,  which 
are  ufed  in  making  of  glafs  and  foap.  Thefe  herbs 
are  by  the  country  people  called  help ,  and  promifeuouf- 
ly  gathered  for  ufe.  See  the  article  Salsola;  alfo 
Dyeing  of  Leather ,  p.  750,  note  A. 

SAL. II,  in  Roman  antiquity,  priefls  of  Mars,  where¬ 
of  there  were  J2,  inflituted  by  Nuttia,  wearing  painted, 
particoloured  garments,  and  high  bonnets  ;  with  a 
Heel  cuiraffe  on  the  breafl.  They  were  called  faiii, 
from  fa/t  ire  “  to  dance;”  becaufe,  after  affiding  at  fa- 
crifices,  they  went  dancing  about  the  flreets,  with  buck¬ 
lers  in  their  left-hand,  and  a  rod  in  their  light,  (Ink¬ 
ing  mufically  with  their  rod3on  one  another’s  bucklers, 
and  finging  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

SALINO,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Sicily  and  Italy,  confifis  of  two  mountains  both 
in  an  high  date  of  cultivation.  The  one  lying  more 
towards  the  north  than  the  other  is  rather  the  highed 
of  the  two,  and  is  called  del  Capo ,  “  the  head.”  "I  he 
other  is  called  della  Fojfa  felloe ,  or  “  the  happy  valley.” 

One  third  of  the  extent  of  thefe  hills  from  the  bottom 
to  the  fummit  is  one  continued  orchard,  confiding  of 
vines,  olive,  fig,  plum,  apricot,  and  a  vad  diversity  of 
other  trees.  The  white  roofs  of  the  houfes,  which  are 
everywhere  interfperfed  amid  this  diverfity  of  verdure 
and  foliage,  contribute  to  variegate  the  profpedl  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner.  The  back  part  of  almod  all 
the  houfes  is  (haded  by  an  arbour  of  vines,  fupported 
by  pillars  of  brick,  with  crofs  poles  to  fudain  the 
branches  and  foliage  of  the  vines.  Thofe  arbours  fhel- 
ter  the  houfes  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  the  heat  of 
which  is  quite  fcorcliing  in  thefe  fouthern  regions.  The 
vines  are  extremely  fruitful ;  the  poles  bending  under 
the  weight  of  the  grapes. 

The  fcenes  in  this  ifland  are  more  intereding  to  the 
lover  of  natural  hidory  than  to  the  antiquarian.  See 
Reticulum. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  however,  there  are 
dill  to  be  feen  fome  fine  ruins  of  an  ancient  bath,  a 
Roman  work.  They  confid  of  a  wall  10  or  1 1  fa¬ 
thoms  in  extent,  and  terminating  in  an  arch  of  no 
great  height,  of  which  only  a  fmall  part  now  remains. 

The  building  feems  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  prefent 
date  rather  by  the  ravages  of  men  than  the  injuries 
of  time.  Almod  all  the  houfes  in  the  ifland  are  built 
of  materials  which  have  belonged  to  ancient  monu¬ 
ments.  The  ancients  had,  in  all  probability,  baths  of 
frefh  as  well  as  of  fait  water  in  this  ifland  ;  for  when¬ 
ever  the  prefent  inhabitants  have  occafion  for  a  fpring 
of  frefh  water,  they  have  only  to  dig  a  pit  on  the 
fhore,  and  pure  fweet  water  flows  in  great  abundance. 

There  were  formerly  mines  of  alum  here,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  drew  a  very  confiderable  yearly  revenue. 

But  whether  they  are  exliauded,  or  whatever  circum- 
dance  may  have  caufed  them  to  be  given  up,  they  are 
*  4  H  2  now 
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riety  of  fruits. 

On  the  eaft-fide  it  is  very  populous.  There  are  two 
places  which  are  both  called  Lingua,  46  the  tongue, 7y  and 
which  contain  a  good  number  of  inhabitants  ;  the  one 
is  near  Sal  in  o,  the  other  is  diftinguifhcd  by  the  name 
of  St  Marina :  there  are  befides  tliefe  two  other  vil¬ 
lages.  AH  thefe  places  together  may  contain  about 
4000  inhabitants  :  the  circumference  of  the  iiland  may 
be  about  14  miles. 

SALISBURY,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Wilt- 
Ihire  in  England,  fitnated  in  W.  Long.  1.  55.  N.  Lat. 
51.  3.  This  city  owed  its  firft  rife  to  its  cathedral, 
which  was  begun  in  1219,  and  finifhcd  in  1258.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  eftimate  delivered  in  to  Henry  III.  it  coil: 
forty  thoufand  merks.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  and  is 
certainly  the  moil  elegant  and  regular  in  the  kingdom. 
The  doors  and  chapels  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
months,  the  windows  to  the  days,  and  the  pillars  and 
piiailers  to  the  hours  in  a  year.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  lantern,  with  a  fpire  in  the  middle,  and  nothing 
but  buttrefles  and  glafs  windows  on  the  outiide.  The 
fpire  is  the  bight  it  in  the  kingdom,  being  410  feet, 
which  is  twice  the  height  of  the  monument  in  London. 
The  pillars  and  pilafters  in  the  church  are  of  fufile  mar¬ 
ble;  the  art  of  making  which  is  now  either  entirely  loft 
or  little  known.  This  magnificent  church  has  lately 
tmdergone  ir.oft  beautiful  alterations  ;  with  an  addition 
of  two  fine  windows,  and  an  organ  prefented  by  the 
king.  The  roof  of  the  chapter-houfe,  which  is  50  feet 
in  diameter  and  150  in  circumference,  bears  all  upon 
one  flendtr  pillar,  which  is  fuch  a  curiofity  as  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  matched  in  Europe.  The  turning  of  the  weflera 
road  through  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was 
a  great  advantage  to  it.  The  chancellorfhip  of  the 
molt  noble  order  of  the  garter,  which  is  annexed  to 
this  fee,  was  firft  conferred  on  biihop  Richard  Beau- 
ciiamp.  d  lie  hofpital  of  St  Michael’s,  near  this  city, 
was  founded  by  one  of  its  bifliops.  Dr  Seth  Ward, 
bifliop  of  this  fee  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  the  making  the  river  Avon  navigable 
to  Chrift-church  in  Ilampfhire.  The  fame  prelate,  in 
1683,  built  an  hofpital  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
widows  of  poor  clergymen.  There  are  three  other 
churches  befides.  the  cathedral,  which  is  without  the 
liberty  of  the  city,  and  a  greater  number  of  board¬ 
ing  fchools,  efpecially  for  young  ladies,  than  in  any 
other  town  in  England.  H?re  is  a  manufa&ure  of 
druggets,  flannels,  bonelace,  and  thofe  cloths  called 
Salijhury  nvhitrs ;  in  conflderation  of  which,  and  its  fairs, 
markets,  affiles,  boarding-fchools,  and  clergy,  the  city 
may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  It 
was  incorporated  by  Henry  III.  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high.- Reward,  recorder,  deputy-recorder,  24 
aldermen,  and  30  afliftants  or  common-couneil  men. 
The  number  of  fouls  is  about  1 0,000.  A  new  coun¬ 
cil  chamber  is  juft  now  (June  1794)  building  here  with 
proper  courts  of  juflice,  by  the  earl  of  Radnor  -y  to 
which  Mr  HufTey  is  alfo  a  great  benefaclor.  That 
quarter  called  the  clofe,  where  the  canons  and  preben¬ 
daries  live,  is  like  a  fine  city,  of  itfelf.  Here  is  an  af- 
femb*y  for  the  ladies  every  Tuefday,  and  coaches  fet 
out  from  hence  to  London  every  day.  In  this  town 
are  feveral  charity. fchools ;  the  expence  of  one  of  them 
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is  entirely  defrayed  by  the  bifliop.  The  city  gives 
title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Cecil. 

Salisbury  Plain ,  the  extenfive  downs  in  Willfliire, 
which  are  thus  denominated,  form  in  fummer  one  of 
the  moft  delightful  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  extent 
and  beauty.  It  extends,  2 8  miles  weft  of  Weymouth, 
and  25  eaft  to  Winchefter ;  and  in  feme  places  is  near 
40  miles  in  breadth.  That  part  about  Saliibnry  is  a 
chalky  down,  and  is  famous  for  feeding  numerous  flocks 
of  flieep.  Confiderable  portions  of  this  tradl  are  now 
enclofing,  the  advantages  of  which  are  fo  great,  that 
we  hope  the  whole  will  undergo  fo  beneficial  an  al¬ 
teration. 

SALIVA,  is  that  fluid  by  which  the  month  and 
tongue  are  continually  moiflened  in  their  natural  ftatev; 
and  is  fupplied  by  glands  which  form  it,  that  are  called 
falivary  glands.  This  humour  is  thin  and  pellucid,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  concreted  by  the  fire,  almoft  without 
tafte  and  fmell.  By  chewing,  it  is  exprefied  from  the 
glands  which  feparate  it  from  the  blood,  and  is  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  with  our  food,  the  digeflion  of  which  it 
greatly  promotes.  In  hungry  perfons  it  is  acrid,  and 
copioufly  difeharged;  and  in  thofe  who  have  failed  long 
it  is  highly  acrid,  penetrating,  and  refoLent.  A  too 
copious  evacuation  of  it  produces  thirll,lols  of  appetite, 
bad  digeltion,  and  an  atrophy. 

SALIVATION,  in  medicine,  a  promoting  of  the 
flux  oi  fiiliva,  by  means  of  medicines,  moftly  by  mer¬ 
cury.  The  chief  life  of  falivation  is  in  diieafes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  glands  and  membrana  adipofa,  and  prineb 
pally  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dileafe ;  though  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  epidemic  diieafes,  cutaneous  di- 
feafes,  &c.  whofe  crifes  tend  that  way. 

SALIX,  the  willow,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
diandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  51th  order, 
Amaitacea .  The  amentum  of  the  male  is  fcaly  ;  there 
is  no  corolla;  but  a  ne&ariferous  glandule  at  the  bafe 
of  the  flower.  The  female  amentum  is  fealy  ;  there  is 
no  corolla ;  the  ftyle  bifid  ;  the  capfule  unilocular  and 
bivalved ;  the  feeds'  pappous.  The  willow  trees  have 
been  frequently  the  theme  of  poetical  defeription,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
in  Ovid,  we  have  many  exquifite  allufions  to  them  and 
t*.eir  feveral  properties;  and  for  a  melancholy  lover  or 
a  contemplative  poet,  imagination  cannot  paint  a  fit> 
ter  retreat  than  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  the 
fliade  of  a  dropping  willow.  There  are  3  1  fpecies  ;  of 
which  the  moil  remarkable  are,  1 .  The  caprea,  or  com¬ 
mon  fallow-tree*  grows  to  but  a  moderate  height,  ha¬ 
ving  fmooth,  dark-green,  brittle  branches;  oval,  waved^ 
rough  leaves,  indented  at  top,  and  woolly  underneath,. 
It  grows  abundantly  in  this  country* but  more  frequent- 
ly  in  dry  than  moift  fituations  :  it,  is  of  a  brittle  nature,, 
fo  is  unfit  for  the  bafket-makers;  but  will  ferve  for  poles, 
flakes,  and  to  lop  for  fire-wood ;  and  its  timber  is  good 
for  many  purpofes.  2.  The  alba,  white,  or  filver-leaved 
willow,  grows,  to  a  great,  height  and  confiderable  bulk, 
having  fmooth  pale-green  fhoots ;  long,  fpear-fhaped, 
acuminated,  f  flawed,  filvery- white  leaves,  being  downy 
on  both  Aides,  with  glands  below  the  ferratures.  This 
is  the  common  white  willow,  which  grows  abundantly 
about  towns  and  villages,  and  by  the  Aides  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  &c.  3.  The  vitellina,  yellow  or  golden  willow, 

grows 
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Sai;Xl  grows  "but  to  a  moderate  height ;  having  veilow,  very 

Sallfe.  pliant,  {hoots  ;  oval,  acute,  ferrated,  very  fmooth  loaves, 

■  with  the  ferratures  cartilaginous,  and  with  callous 
pun&ures  on  the  footftalks.  4.  The  purpurea,  purple, 
or  red  willow,  grows  to  a  large  height,  having  long, 
xeddifh,  very  pliable  {hoots,  and  long  1  pear- {Imped,  fei- 
rated,  fmooth  leaves,  the  lower  ones  being  oppolite.  5. 
The  vimiualis,  or  ofier-willow,  grows  hut  a  moderate 
height,  having  {lender  rod-like  branches  ;  very  long, 
pliant,  green ilh  {l  oots  ;  and  very  long,  narrow,  {pear- 
ihaped,  acute,  alinoll  entire  leaves,  hoary,  and  filky 
underneath.  6,  The  pentandria,  pentandrous,  broad¬ 
leaved,  fweet-fcerited  willow,  grows  to  fonie  con  fide ra- 
ble  ilature,  having  brown ifh-green  branches  ;  oblong, 
broad,  ferrated,  fmooth,  fweet-fcented  leaves,  fhming 
above;  and  pentandrous  flowers.  7.  The  triandria, 
or  triaiulrous  willow,  grows  to  a  large  Ilature,  having 
numerous,  eredt,  greylfli-green  branches,  and  pliant 
ihoots;  oblong,  acute-pointed,  ferrated  fmooth,  {hilling- 
green  leaves,  eared  at  the  bafe  ;  and  triandrous  flowers. 
8.  The  fragilis,  fragile  or  crack-willow,  rifcs  to  a  mid¬ 
dling  ilature,  with  brownifh,  very  fragile,  or  brittle 
branches,  long,  oval  lanceolate,  fawed,  fmooth  leaves 
of  a  {hining-green  on  both  {ides,  having  dentated 
glandular  foot-ilalks.  This  fort  in  particular  being 
exceedingly  fragile,  fo  that  it  eaiily  cracks  and  breaks, 
is  unfit  for  culture  in  oiler-grounds.  9.  The  Babylo* 
.uica,  Babylonian  pendulous  falix,  commonly  called 
weeping  willow,  grows  to  a  largifh  iize,  having  nume¬ 
rous,  long,  {lender,  pendulous  branches,  hanging  down 
loofely  all  round  in  a  curious  manner,  and  long,  narrow, 
fpear-ihaped,  ferrated,  fmooth  leaves.  This  curious  wil¬ 
low  is  a  native  of  the  eall,  and  is  retained  in  our  hardy 
plantations  for  ornament,  and  exhibits  a  moft  agreeable 
variety;  particularly  when  difpofed  fingly  by  the  verges 
of  any  piece  of  water,  or  in  fpacious  openings  of  grafs- 
ground. 

All  the  fpecies  of  falix  are  of  the  tree  kind,  very 
hardy,  remarkably  fall  growers,  and  feveral  of  them 
attaining  a  conliderable  Ilature  when  permitted  to  run 
up  to  (laiidards.  They  are  moftly  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
being  generally  the  moll  abundant  and  of  moll  prcfpe- 
rous  growth  in  watery  fltuations :  they  however  will 
grow  freely  almoll  anywhere,  in  any  common  foil  and 
t'xpofure  ;  but  grow  coniiderably  the  iafteft  and  flrong- 
ell  in  low  moift  land,  particularly  in  marfhy  fltuations, 
by  the  verges  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  other  waters  ; 
Iikewife  along  the  Tides  of  watery  ditches,  &c.  which 
places  often  lying  walle,  may  be  employed  to  good 
advantage,  in  plantations  of  willows,  for  different 
ptirpofes. 

SALLEE,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Africa  in  the  kingdom  or  Fez,  with  a  harbour  and  fe¬ 
veral  ports.  The  harbour  of  Sallee  is  one  of  the  bed 
in  the  country  ;  and  yet,  on  account  of  a  bar  that  lies 
acrofs  it,  {hips  of  the  fmallell  draught  are  forced  to  un¬ 
load  and  take  out  their  guns  before  they  can  get  into  it. 
There  arc  docks  to  build  fhips ;  but  they  are  hardly 
ever  ufed,  for  want  of  {kill  and  materials.  It  is  a  large 
place,  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns,  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Guero.  It  lias  long  been  famous  for  its  rovers  or 
pirates,  which  make  prizes  of  all  Cliriilian  fhips  that 
come  in  their  way,  except  there  is  a  treaty  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  town  of  Sallee  in  its  prefent  date,  though 
iarge,  prefents  nothing  worthy  the  obfervation  of  the 
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traveller  ejccept  a  battery  of  24  pieces  of  cannon  front- 
ing  the  fea,  and  a  redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  5^^^^ 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  penetrates 
feveral  miles  into  the  interior  country.  W.  Long, 

30.  N.  Lat.  34.  o. 

SALLET,  or  Sallad,  a  difh  <  i  ratable  herbs,  or¬ 
dinarily  accompanying  road  meat ;  eompofed  chiefly  or 
crude,  frefh  herbage,  fealoned'with  fait,  oil,  and  vine¬ 
gar. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  pilot  a  ;  ot 
fah  “  Eh;”  others  from  faletdo;  Du-Cange  from  falgama, 
which  is  ufed  in  Aufonius  and  Columella  in  the  fame 
feafe. 

Some  add  mu  Hard,  hard  eggs,  and  fugar ;  others, 
pepper,  and  other  fpices,  with  orange-peel,  iaffron,  Sic. 

The  principal  faliet-herbs,  and  thofe  which  ordinarily 
make  the  balls  of  our  Engliih  fallets,  are  lettuce,  ce¬ 
lery,  endive,  c redes,  radifli,  avl  rape ;  along  with, 
which,  by  way  of  furniture,  or  additional,  are  ufed 
purflane,  fpinach,  forrel,  tarragon,  burnet,  coin-fallet, 
and  chervil. 

The  gardeners  call  foine  plants  fmoll  herbs  in  fallets  ; 
thefe  diould  always  be  cut  while  in  the  ieed-leaf :  as 
erodes,  milliard,  radifh,  tuinep,  fpinach,  and  lettuce; 
all  which  are  railed  from  feeds  Town  in  drills,  or  lilies,, 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of -March,  un¬ 
der  glades  or  frames;  and  t-hence  to  the  middle  of  May,, 
upon  natural  beds,  warmly  expofed  ;  and  during  the 
dimmer  heats  in  more  fhady  places  ;  and  afterwards  in 
September,  as  in  March,  Sec.  ;  and  ladly,  in  the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  in  hot-beds.  If  they  chance  to.  be  frozen 
in  very  fro  ft  y  weather,  putting  them  in  fpring:water 
two  hours  before  they  be  ufed  recovers  them. 

SALLO  (Denis  de),  a  French  writer,  famous  for 
being  the  proje&or  of  literary  journals,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1626.  He  ftudied  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
a  co unfell  ,r  in  the  parliament,  of  Paris  in  1652.  It 
was  in  1 664  he  fchemed  the  plan  of  the  Journal  d  s 
Sgavans;  and  the  year  following  began  to  publifh  it 
under  the  name  of  Sicur  de  Heron ville,  which  was  that 
of  his  valet  de  chambre.  But  he  played  the  critic  fo- 
feverely,  that  authors,  furprifed  at  the  novelty  of  fuch 
attacks,  retorted  fo  powerfully,  that  M.  de  S alio?  un¬ 
able  to  weather  the  florin,  after  he  had  pubhfned  liis 
third  Journal,  declined  the  undertaking,  and  turited.it 
over  to  the  abbe  Gallois  ;  who,  without  prefuming  to 
criticife,  contented  himfelf  merely  with  giving  titled, 
and  making  extracts.  Such  was  the  origin  of  literary 
journals,  which  afterwards  fprang  up  in  other  countries 
under  different  titles  ;  and  the  iuceefs  of  them,  under 
judicious  management,  is  a  clear  proof  of  then*  utility. 

M.  de  Sallo  died  in  1669. 

SALLUST1US  ( Cams  Crifpus),  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  hiitorian,  was  born  at  Aintenium,  a  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  669,  and  before  Chrill  87.  Hi* 
education  was  liberal,  and  he  made  the  beft  ule  of  it. 

His  Roman  Hiftory  in  fix  books,  from  the  death  of 
Sy  11a  to  the  con fpi racy  of  Catiline,  the  great  work  from 
which  he  chiefly  derived  his  glory  among  the  antients, 
is  unfortunately  loft  excepting  a  few  fragments ;  but 
his  two  detached  pieces  of  Hiftory  which  happily  re¬ 
main  entire,  are  fufficient  to  juftify  the  great  enco^ 
miums  he  has  received  as  a  writer. — He  has  had  the 
Angular  honour  to  be  twice  tranflated  by  a  royal 
hand:  full  by  our  Elizabeth,  according  to  Camden-; 
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and  fecondly,  by  the  prefent  Infant  of  Spain,  whole 
verfion  of  tills  elegant  hi  dorian,  lately  printed  in  fo¬ 
lio,  is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  books  that  any  coun¬ 
try  has  produced  lince  the  invention  of  printing.  No 
man  has  inveighed  more  fharply  againd  the  vices  of 
his  age  than  this  hiflorian  ;  yet  no  man  had  lefs  pre- 
tenfions  to  virtue  than  he.  His  youth  was  fpent  in  a 
moll  lewd  and  profligate  manner ;  and  his  patrimony 
almoft  fquandered  away  when  he  had  fcarcely  taken 
poffeffion  of  it.  Marcus  Varro,  a  writer  of  undoubted 
credit,  relates,  in  a  fragment  preferred  by  A  ulus  Gel* 
lins,  that  Sallull  was  actually  caught  in  bed  with  Man¬ 
ila  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo  her  hulband  ;  who 
fccurged  him  very  feverely,  and  did  not  fuffer  him  to 
depart  till  he  had  redeemed  his  liberty  with  a  confider- 
able  fum.  A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  quedor,  and 
in  702  tribune  of  the  people;  in  neither  of  which  places 
is  he  allowed  to  have  acquitted  himfelf  at  all  to  his  ho¬ 
nour.  By  virtue  of  his  queftorfhip,  he  obtained  an  ad- 
mifiion  into  the  fenate  ;  but  was  expelled  thence  by  the 
cenfors  in  704,  on  account  of  his  immoral  and  debauch¬ 
ed  way  of  life.  In  the  year  705  Ccefar  redored  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fenator;  and  to  introduce  him  into  the 
houfe  with  a  better  grace,  made  him  quedor  a  fecond 
time.  In  the  adminidration  of  this  office  he  behaved 
himfelf  very  fcandaloufly  ;  expofed  every  thing  to  fale 
that  he  could  And  a  purchafer  for ;  and  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  author  of  the  inve&ive,  thought  nothing  wrong 
which  lie  had  a  mind  to  do  :  Nihil  ru.n  venale  habuerit , 
cujus  aliquis  emptor  fuit,  nihil  non  aquum  et  vcrum  duxit, 
quod  ipji  facere  collibuijjet .  In  the  year  707,  when  the 
African  war  was  at  an  end,  he  was  made  prcetor  for 
his  fervices  to  Coefar,  and  fent  to  Numidia.  Here  he 
adled  the  fame  part  as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily  ;  out- 
rageoufly  plundered,  the  province  ;  and  returned  with 
iuch  immenfe  riches  to  Rome,  that  he  purchafed  a 
mod  magnificent  building  upon  mount  Qmrinal,  with 
thofe  gardens  which  to  this  day  retain  the  name  of 
Salhjiian  gardens ,  befides  his  country  houfe  at  Tivoli. 
How  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  we  have 
no  account  from  ancient  writers.  Eufebius  tells  us, 
that  he  married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero  ; 
and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  50,  in  the  year  710, 
which  was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Alli¬ 
um.  Of  the  many  things  which  he  wrote,  befide  his 
Hidories  of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  we 
have  fome  orations  or  fpeechcs,  printed  with  his  frag¬ 
ments. 

SALLY-ports,  in  fortification,  or  P ojler n-G ales, 
as  they  are  fometimes  called,  are  thofe  under-ground 
paflages  which  lead  from  the  inner  works  to  the  out¬ 
ward  ones  ;  fuch  as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower, 
or  to  the  tenailles,  or  the  communication  from  the 
middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin.  When  they  are 
made  for  men  to  go  through  only,  they  are  made  with 
deps  at  the  entrance  and  going  out.  They  are  about 
6  feet  wide  and  84  feet  high.  There  is  alfo  a  gutter 
or  fhore  made  under  the  fally-poi  ts,  which  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtains,  for  the  water  which  runs  down 
the  dreets  to  pafs  into  the  ditch  ;  but  this  can  only  be 
done  when  they  are  wet  ditches.  When  fatly- ports 
ferve  to  carry  guns  through  them  for  the  out-works, 
indead  of  making  them  with  deps,  they  mud  have  a 
gradual  Hope,  and  be  8  feet  wide. 

SALMASIUS  (Claudius),  a  French  writer  of  un¬ 


common  abilities  and  immenfe  erudition,  defcended  Salmafiuj, 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  or  near  Sami0a 
Semur  in  1596.  His  mother,  who  was  a  Protedant, 
infufed  her  notions  of  religion  into  him,  and  he  at 
length  converted  his  father:  lie  fettled  at  Leyden  ;  and 
in  1650  paid  a  viflt  to  Chridina  queen  of  Sweden,  who 
is  reported  to  have  Allow n  him  extraordinary  marks  of 
regard.  Upon  the  violent  death  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  royal  family,  then  in 
exile,  to  write  a  defence  of  that  king  ;  which  was  an- 
fwered  by  our  famous  Milton  in  1651,  in  a  work  in- 
titled  Defenjio  pro  Popido  Anglicano  contra  Claudii  Sal - 
mafii^  Defenjionem  Regiam .  This  book  was  read  over 
all  Europe  ;  and  conveyed  fuch  a  proof  of  the  writer's 
abilities,  that  he  was  refpe&ed  even  by  thofe  who  ha¬ 
ted  his  principles.  Salmafius  died  in  1653  ;  and  fome 
did  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  Milton  killed  him  by  the 
acutenefs  of  his  reply.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  of 
various  kinds  ;  but  the  greated  monuments  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  are,  his  Not  a:  in  Hijlor'ue  AugujU  Scriptorcs ,  and  his 
j Kxercitationes  Pitmans  m  Solinum 

SALMO,  the  Salmon  5  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
abdominales.  The  head  is  imooth,  and  furniflied  with 
teeth  and  a  tongue  ;  the  rays  of  the  gills  are  from  four 
to  ten  ;  the  back  din  is  fat  behind ;  and  the  belly-flns 
have  many  rays.  There  are  29  fpecies  ;  of  which  the 
mod  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  falar,  or  common  falmon,  is  a  northern  fifh, 
being  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean  fea  and  father 
warm  climates  .*  it  is  found  in  France  in  fome  of  the 
rivers  that  empty  themfeives  into  the  ocean,  and  north 
as  far  as  Greenland  ;  they  are  alfo  very  common  in 
Newfoundland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Salmons  are  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Kamtfehatkaj 
but  whether  they  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  kind,  is  not  very  certain.  They  are  in  fevcral 
countries  a  great  article  of  commerce,  being  cured 
different  ways,  by  faking,  pickling,  and  drying  :  there 
are  dationary  dfheries  in  Iceland,  Norway,  and  the  'Bal¬ 
tic  ;  but  we  believe  nowhere  greater  than  thofe  at  Col- 
raine  in  Ireland ;  and  in  Great  Britain  at  Berwick,  and 
in  fome  of  the  rivers  of  Scotland.  In  the  Hidory  of 
Cumberland,  we  are  told  that  “  they  depofit  their 
fpawn  even  on  the  upper  fide  of  Pooley  bridge,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  the  dream  of  Eamont.  At  thofe  times  it  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  drive  them  away  by  throwing 
dones  at  them.  They  will  take  a  bait  of  roe,  or  fmall 
fifh,  while  upon  the  rudd,  or  laying  their  fpawn.  We 
have  never  heard  of  a  falmon  or  falmon  fmelt  being  feen 
in  the  lake.  They  go  up  the  river  Derwent  in  Sep* 
tember,  through  the  lake  of  Baffenthwaite,  up  the  ri¬ 
ver  which  runs  through  Kefwick  into  the  vale  of  St 
John,  where  they  depofit  their  fpawn  in  the  fmall 
dreams  and  feeders  of  the  lake.  The  young  falmon 
are  called  falmon  f  melts ,  and  go  down  to  the  fea  with 
the  fird  floods  in  May.” 

The  falmon  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  not  to 
the  Greeks.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fifti  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Aquitaine :  Aufonius  enumerates  it  among 
tliofe  of  the  Mofel.  The  falmon  is  a  fifh  that  lives 
both  in  the  fait  and  frefh  waters  ;  quitting  the  fea  at 
certain  feafons  for  the  fake  of  depofiting  its  fpawn,  in 
feenrity,  in  the  gravelly  beds  of  rivers  remote  from  their 
mouths.  There  are  fcarce  any  difficulties  but  what 
they  will  overcome,  in  order  to  arrive  at  places  fit  for 

their 
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Silmo.  their  purpofe  :  they  will  afcend  rivers  hundreds  of  miles, 

— y -  force  themfelves  againil  the  molt  rapid  iireams,  and 

fpring  with  amazing  agility  over  catara&s  of  feveral 
feet  in  height.  Salmon  are  frequently  taken  in  the 
Rhine  as  high  up  as  Bal'd  ;  they  gain  the  fources  of  the 
Lapland  rivers  in  fpite  of  their  torrent-like  currents, 
and  furpafs  the  perpendicular  falls  of  Leixflip,  Ken- 
nevtli,  and  Pont  Aberglaftyn.  It  may  here  be  proper 
to  con  radicl  the  vulgar  error,  of  their  taking  their  tail 
in  their  mouth  when  they  attempt  to  leap  ;  fuch  as  Mr 
Pennant  faw,  fprung  up  quite  ftraight,  and  with  a  ftrong 
tremulous  motion. 

The  falmon  is  a  fifli  fo  generally  known,  that  a  very 
brief  defcription  will  ferve.  The  larged  we  ever  heard 
of  weighed  74  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  baek  and 
fides  are  grey,  fometimes  fpotted  with  black,  fome- 
times  plain  :  the  covers  of  the-  gills  are  fubjedt  to  the 
fame  variety  ;  the  belly  filvery  ;  the  nofe  fharp-pointed  ; 
the  end  of  the  under  jaw  in  the  males  often  turns  up 
in  the  form  of  a  hook  ;  fometimes  this  curvature  is  very 
confiderable  :  it  is  faid  that  they  lofe  this  hook  when 
they  return  to  the  fea.  The  teeth  are  lodged  in  the 
jaws  and  on  the  tongue,  and  are  (lender,  but  very 
(harp  ;  the  tail  is  a  little  forked. 

2.  The  trutta,  or  fea-trout,  migrates  like  the  true 
falmon  up  feveral  of  our  rivers ;  fpawns,  and  returns  to 
the  fea.  That  deferibed  by  Mr  Pennant  was  taken  in 
the  Tweed  below  Berwick,  June  1769.  The  fhape 
was  more  thick  than  the  common  trout  ;  the  weight 
three  pounds  two  ounces.  The  irides  filver  ;  the 
head  thick,  fmooth,  and  dufley,  with  a  glofs  of  blue 
and  green  ;  the  back  of  the  fame  colour,  which  grows 
fainter  towards  the  fide -line.  The  back  is  plain,  but 
the  Tides,  as  far  as  the  lateral  line,  are  marked  with  large 
diftindt  irregularly-fhaped  fpots  of  blaek  :  the  lateral 
line  ftraight ;  the  Tides  beneath  the  line,  and  the  belly, 
are  white.  Tail  broad,  and  even  at  the  end.  The 
dorfal  fin  had  1 2  rays  ;  the  pedtoral  1 4  ;  the  ventral  9 ; 
the  anal  ic.  The  flefti  when  boiled  is  of  a  pale  red, 
but  well- flavoured. 

3.  The  fario,  or  trout  ;  the  colours  of  wliieh  vary 
greatly  in  different  waters,  and  fn  different  feafons. 
Trouts  differ  alfo  in  iize.  One  taken  in  Llyiiailet, 
Denbighfhire,  which  is  famous  for  an  excellent  kind, 
ineafured  1  7  inches,  its  depth  three  and  three  quarters, 
its  weight  one  pound  teingoimces ;  the  head  thick  ;  the 
nofe  rather  (harp ;  the  upper  jaw  a  little  longer  than 
the  lower ;  both  jaws,  as  well  as  the  head,  w  ere  of 
a  pale  brown,  blotched  with  blaek;  the  teeth  fnarp 
and  ftrong,  difpofed  in  the  jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  tongue.  The  back  was  duiky ;  the  Tides  tinged 
with  a  purplifh  bloom,  marked  with  deep  purple  fpots, 
mixed  with  blaek  above  and  below  the  fide-line,  which 
was  ftraight;  the  belly  white.  The  firft  dorfal  fin 
was  fpotted ;  the  fpurious  fin  brown,  tipped  with 
red  ;  the  pedtoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins,  of  a  pale 
brown  ;  the  edges  of  the  anal  fin  white  ;  the  tail 
very  little  forked  when  extended. — The  ftomachs  of 
the  common  trouts  are  uncommonly  thick  and  muf- 
cular.  They  feed  on  the  fhell-fifh  of  lakes  and  ri¬ 
vers,  as  well  as  on  fmall  fifh.  They  likewife  take 
into  their  ftomachs  gravel  or  fmall  ftones,  to  aflift 
in  comminuting  the  teftaceous  parts  of  their  food. 

^  trouts  of  certain  lakes  in  Ireland,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  the  province  of  Galway  and  fome  others,  are  re« 
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markable  for  the  great  thicknefs  of  their  ftomachs,  Salmo. 
whieh,  from  fome  flight  relemblance  to  the  organs  of 
digeftion  in  birds,  have  been  call ed  gizzards  j  the  Irifh 
name  the  fpecies  that  has  them  giUaroo  trouts .  Thefe 
ftomaxhs  are  fometimes  ferved  up  to  table  under  the 
former  appellation.  Trouts  are  mofl  voracious  fifh, 
and  afford  excellent  diverfion  to  the  angler.  Thepaflion 
for  the  fport  of  angling  is  fo  great  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London,  that  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  fome  of 
the  ftreams  in  the  adjacent  counties  is  purchafed  at 
the  rate  of  10 1.  per  annum .  Thefe  fifh  fhtft  their 
quarters  to  fpawn  ;  and,  like  falmon,  make  up  towards 
the  heads  of  rivers  to  depofit  their  roes.  The  under 
jaw  of  the  trout  is  fubjedt,  at  certain  times,  to  the  fame 
curvature  as  that  of  the  falmon, 

u  It  is  caught  (fay  the  editors  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Cumberland)  in  very  great  plenty  at  all  feafons  of  the 
year  ;  one  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  is  an  ufual  fize, 
though  fome  are  caught  of  41b.  weight.  Five  or  fix 
ounces  is  a  common  weight  ;  the  largeft  are  commonly 
the  bell  for  the  table,  when  they  cut  of  a  deep  falmon 
colour.  In  the  winter  months  great  quantities  are  pot¬ 
ted  along  with  the  charre,  and  fent  to  London,  &c. — ■ 

The  angler,  on  a  favourable  day,  here  enjoys  his  diver¬ 
fion  in  higher  perfection  than  in  md  places.  A  trout 
occafionally  ftrays  out  of  the  Eamont  into  the  lake, 
and  vice  verfa,  out  of  the  lake  into  the  river.  They 
are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  fpots  ;  and  it  is  obfer- 
ved,  that  a  fifli  taken  from  its  ufual  place  is  not  in  fo 
good  a  condition  as  one  of  equal  length  taken  on  its 
own  ground  ;  hence  it  is  probable,  that  they  do  not 
emigrate,  except  when  difeafed  or  fpawning.  Geld  fifli 
(thofe  without  fpawn)  are  the  firmed  and  beft.  They 
have  been  taken  out  of  a  folid  piece  of  ice,  in  which 
they  were  frozen,  as  it  were  in  a  cafe,  perfedtly  unin¬ 
jured,  after  an  imprifonment  of  feveral  hours.” 

4.  The  fpecies,  called  from  its  colour  the  white* 
migrates  out  of  the  fea  into  the  river  Elk  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  from  July  to  September.  When  dreffed,  their 
flefh  is  red,  and  moil  delicious  eating.  They  have,  o® 
their  firft  appearance  from  the  lalt  water,  the  lerneea 
falmonea ,  or  falmon  loufe,  adhering  to  them.  They 
have  both  milt  and  fpawn  ;  but  no  fry  has  as  yet  been 
obferved.  This  is  the  fifli  called  by  the  Scots  phinocs . 

They  never  exceed  a  foot  in  length.  The  upper  jaw 
is  a  little  longer  than  the  lower  ;  in  the  firft  are  two 
rows  of  teeth,  in  the  laft  one :  on  the  tongue  are  fix 
teeth.  The  back  is  ftraight  :  the  whole  body  of  an 
elegant  form  :  the  lateral  line  is  ftraight ;  colour,  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  top  of  the  back,  duiky  and  filvery 
intermixed ;  beneath  the  line,  of  an  exquifite  whitenefs  ; 
firft  dorfal  fin  fpotted  with  black :  tail  black,  and  muck 
forked. 

5.  The  famiet  is  the  leaft  of  the  trout  kind ;  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Wye,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Severn, 
and  the  rivers  that  run  into  it,  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  Wales.  It  is  by  feveral  imagined  to  be 
the  fry  of  the  falmon  ;  but  Mr  Pennant  diffents  from 
that  opinion.  See  his  Brit .  ZW.  III.  303. 

This  fpecies  has  a  general  refemblance  to  the  trout, 
therefore  mull  be  deferibed  comparatively.  1/ ?,  The 
head  is  proportionably  narrower,  and  the  mouth  lefs  than 
that  of  the  trout.  2 itly>  Their  body  is  deeper.  $dly9 
They  feldom  exceed  fix  or  feven  inches  inftength  ;  at 
moft,  eight  and  a  half*  4 thiy}  The  pectoral  fins  have 

generally 
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generally  but  one  large  black  fpot,  tbougli  fome times 
a  fingle  fmall  one  attends  it ;  whereas  the  peroral  fms 
of  the  trout  arc  more  nnmeroufly  marked.  5^{y>  The 
Tpurious  or  fat  fin  on  the  back  is  never  tipped  with  red; 


nor  Is  the  edge  of  the  anal  fin  white.  6th!y,  I  he  fpots 


on  the  body  are  fewer,  and  not  fo  bright  :  it  is  alio 
marked  from  the  back  to  the  fides  with  fix  or  feven 
large  bluifli  bars  ;  but  this  is  not  a  certain  character, 
as  the  fame  is  fometfmes  found  in  young  trouts.  *]th?yy 
The  tail  of  the  famlet  is  much  more  forked  than  that 
of  the  trout.  Thefe  fifh  are  very  frequent  in  the  rivers 
of  Scotland,  where  they  are  called  pars.  They  are  alfo 
common  in  the  Wye,  where  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  (kirlm^s,  or  I af prints. 

6.  The  alpinus,  or  red  charr  (umbla  minor,  or 
cafe  cliarr  of  Pennant),  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  lakes 
of  the  north,  and  of  thofc  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe.  It  affe&s  clear  and  pure  waters,  and  is  very 
rarely  known  to  wander  into  running  dreams,  except 
into  fuch  whofe  bottom  is  firnilar  to  the  .neighbour- 
inrr  lake.  It  is  found  in  vail  abundance  in  the  cokl 
lakes  on  the  fummits  of  the  Lapland  Alps,  and  is 
almoil  the  only  fiih  that  is  met  with  in  any  plenty  in 
thofe  regions  ;  where  it  would  be  wonderful  how  they 
fubfiiled,  had  not  Providence  fupplied  them  with  in- 
mimerable  larvrs  of  the  gnat  kind:  thefe  are  food  to  the 
fifh,  who  in  their  turn  are  a  fupport  to  the  migratory 
Laplanders,  in  their  dimmer- voyages  to  the  diftant 
lake.  In  fuch  excurfions  thofe  vacant  people  find  a 
luxurious  and  ready  repail  in  thefe  fifh,  which  they 
drefs  and  eat  without  the  addition  of  fauces  ;  for  exer- 
cife  and  temperance  render  ufelefs  the  inventions  of  epi- 
curifm.  There  are  but  tew  lakes  in  our  ifland  that 
produce  this  fifii ;  and  even  thofe  not  in  any  abun¬ 
dance.  It  is  found  in  Ulifwater  and  Windermere  in 
Weflmor eland ;  in  Llyn  Quellyn,  near  the  foot  of 
Snowdon  ;  and,  before  the  difeovery  of  the  copper- 
mines,  in  thofe  of  Llynberris  ;  but  the  mineral  ilreams 
'  have  entirely  deflroyed  the  fifh  in  the  lail  lakes.  .  In 
Scotland  it  is  found  in  Loch  Inch,.  and  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  lakes,  and  is  faid  to  go  into  the  Spey  to 
fpawn. 

“  The  larged  and  moil  beautiful  we  ever  received 
(fays  Mr  Pennant)  were  taken  in  Windermere,  and 
were  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Farifli  of  Carlifie, 
with  an  account  of  their  natural  hiftory.  He  fent  five 
fpecimens  ;  two  under  the  name  of  the  cafe  charr ,  male 
and  female  ;  another  lie  called  the  geld  charr ,  i.  e.  a  charr 
which  had  not  fpawned  the  preceding  feafon,  and  on 
that  account  is  reckoned  to  be  in  the  greatefl  perfe&ion. 
The  two  others  were  infciibed,  the  red  charr ,  the./foW 
or  gild  charr,  the  ca>'pia  lacus  benaci ,  Rau  Syn .  Pifc.  66. 
which  laft  are  in  Weflmoreland  diflinguifhed  by  the  epi¬ 
thet  red ,  by  reafon  of  the  flefti  affuming  a  higher  colour 
than  the  other  when  dreffed. 

“  The  umbla  minor,  or  cafe  charr,  fpawns  about 
Michaelmas,  and  chiefly  in  the  river  Biathy,  which 
uniting  with  another  called  the  Rowthay ,  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  above  the  lake,  they  both  fall  into  it  to¬ 
gether.  The  Brathy  has  a  black  rocky  bottom  ;  the 
bottom  of  the  Rowthay  is  a  bright  land,  and  into  this 
the  charr  are  never  obferved  to  enter.  Some  of  them, 
however,  fpawn  in  the  lake  ;  but  always  in  fucli  parts 
0f  it  which  are  ftony,  and  refemble  the  channel  of  the 
2 rath y.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  lugheft  per- 
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fe&ion  about  May,  and  continue  fo  ail  the  fummer; 
yet  are  rarely  caught  after  April.  When  they  are 
fpawning  in  the  river  they  will  take  a  bait,  but  at  no 
other  time;  being  commonly  taken,  as  well  as  the  other 
fpecics,  in  what  they  call  breajl-ncp,  which  are  in  length 
about  24  fathoms,  and  about  five  where  broadeft. — 
The  feafon  which  the  other  fpecies  fpawn  in  is  from 
the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  March.  They 
are  never  known  to  afeend  the  rivers,  but  always  in 
thofe  parts  of  the  lake  which  are  fpringy,  where  the 
bottom  is  fmootli  and  Tandy,  and  the  water  warmed. 
The  fifhermen  judge  of  this  warmth,  by  obferving  that 
the  water  feldom  freezes  in  the  places  where  they  fpawn 
except  m  intenfe  frofts,  and  then  the  ice  is  thinner 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  lake.  They  are  taken  in 
oreateft  plenty  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  end 
of  November  ;  at  other  times  they  are  hardly  to  be  met 
with.  This  fpecies  is  much  more  efteemed  for  the 
table  than  the  other,  and  is  very  delicate  when  potted. 
The  length  of  the  red  charr  to  the  divifion  in  its  tail 
was  12  inches  ;  its  biggeft  circumference  almoll  7.  The 
firft  dorfal  fin  was  five  inches  and  three  quarters  from 
the  tip  of  its  nofe,  and  confifted  of  12  branched  rays, 
the  firft  of  which  was  fhort,  the  fifth  the  longeft  ;  the 
fat  fin  was  very  fmall.  Each  of  the  five  fifh  had  double 
noftrils,  and  fmall  teeth  in  the  jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  on  the  tongue.-— The  jaws  of  the  cafe-charr  are 
perfectly  even ;  on  the  contrary,  thofe  of  the  red-chan* 
were  unequal,  the  upper  jaw  being  the  broadeft,  and 
the  teeth  hung  over  the  lower,  as  might  be  perceived 
on  palling  the  finger  over  them. — The  geld  or  bar¬ 
ren  charr  was  rather  more  (lender  than  the  others,  as 
being  without  fpawn.  The  back  was  of  a  gloffy  dulky 
blue  ;  the  fides  filvery,  mixed  with  blue,  (potted  with 
pale  red  ;  the  fides  of  the  belly  were  of  a  pale  red,  the 
bottom  white.  The  tails  of  each  bifurcated.,, 

The  thymallus,  or  grayling,  haunts  clear  and  ra¬ 
pid  Ilreams,  and  particularly  thofe  that  flow  through 
mountainous  countries.  It  is  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Derby  (hire;  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  north  ;  in  the  Tame 
near  Ludlow  ;  in  the  Lug,  and  other  dreams  near  Leo- 
minfter  ;  and  in  the  river  near  Thriftchurch,  Hamp¬ 
shire.  It  is  alfo  very  common  in  Lapland  :  the  inha¬ 
bitants  make  ufe  of  the  guts  of  this  fiih  inllead  of  ren¬ 
net,  to  make  the  cheefe  which  they  get  from  thq  milk 
of  the  rein-deer.  It  is  a  voracious  fifli,  riles  freely  to 
the  fly,  and  will  very  eagerly  take  a  bait.  It  is  a  very 
fwift  fwimmer,  and  difappears  like  tne  tranfient  paffage 
of  a  fliadow,  from  whence  we  believe  it  derived  the 
name  of  umbra . 


Salim 


Aufon. 


EJfuglenfque  oculos  celeri  lews  umbra  natatu. 

The  umbra  fwift  efcapes  the  quickefl  eye. 

Thymalus  and  thymus  are  names  bellowed  on  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  imaginary  (cent,  compared  by  fome  to  that 
of  thyme  ;  but  wc  never  could  perceive  any  particular 
fmell.  It  is  a  fiih  of  an  elegant  form;  lefs  deep  than  that 
of  a  trout :  the  larged  we  ever  heard  of  was  taken  near 
Ludlow,  which  was  about  half  a  yard  long,  and  weigh¬ 
ed  four  pounds  fix  ounces  ;  but  this  was  a  very  rare  m- 
ftance.  The  irides  are  filvery,  tinged  with  yellow  :  the 
teeth  very  minute,  feated  in  the  jaws  and  the  roof  ofc 
the  mouth,  but  none  on  the  tongue  :  the  head  is  dulky ; 
the  covers  of  the  gills  of  a  gloffy  green  :  the  back  and 
fides  of  a  fine  filvery  grey;  but  when  the  fiih  is  jutt 
4  taken, 
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taken,  varied  (lightly  with  blue  and  gold 
is  ftraieht :  the  fcales  are  large,  and  the  lower  edges 
duflcy,  forming  ftraight  rows  from  head  to  tail  s  the 

tail  is  much  forked.  ....  ,  ,  r  .\. 

8.  The  eperlanus,  or  fmelt,  inhabits  the  feas  of  the 
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dace  to  which  a  flight  ob  Server  might 
be  tempted  to  compare  it  from  the  whitenefs  of  its 
fcales.  The  Britifh  name  gwiniad,  or  whiting ,  was 
bellowed  upon  it  for  the  fame  reafon.  It  is  a  gre¬ 
garious  fifh,  and  approaches  the  fhores  in  vad  fhoals 


Salmon 

it 

Salona. 
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8;  ThC  ,£f„f  Europe,  and  probably  never  is  found  in  fpring  and  in  fummer  ;  which  proves  in  many  pla- 
-?r,r  “he  Medh^rmnean :  tJ  Seine  is  one  of  ces  a  bleffed  relief  to  the  poor  of  inland  countries, 
the  French  rivers  which  receive  it;  but  whether  it  is  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  annud  return  of  the  her- 
?  H  fouth  of  thlt  we  have  not  at  prefent  authority  ring  is  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  coafts.  Between 
found  fouth  of  t^t,  ^  observations  of  na-  7000  and  8000  have  been  taken  at  one  draught.  The 

?  ftL  who  ffeneraUy  have  too  much  to  think  of  to  gwiniad  is  a  fifh  of  an  infipid  tafte  and  muft  be  eaten 
Ittend  toThe  imnutise  of  natural  hiftory,  thefe  fifii  are  foon,  for  it  will  not  keep  long^  thofe  that  choofe  to 


taken  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  of  a  mofl  Sur¬ 
prising  Size,  fome  meafuring  20  inches  in  length  and 
§  in  circumference.  They  inhabit  the  feas  that  warn 
thefe  i (lands  the  whole  year,  and  never  go  very  remote 
from  fhore  except  when  they  afcend  the  rivers.  It  is 
remarked  in  certain  rivers,  that  they  appear  a  long 
time  before  they  fpawn,  being  taken  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  November,  December,  and  January,  in  tlie 
Thames  and  Dee,  but  in  others  not  till  February  ; 
and  in  March  and  April  they  fpawn  ;  after  which 
they  all  return  to  the  fait  water,  and  are  not  feen  in 
the  rivers  till  the  next  feafon.  It  has  been  obferved 
that  they  never  come  into  the  Merfey  as  long  as  there 
is  any  fnow*  water  in  the  river.  Thefe  tifh  vary  great¬ 
ly  in  fize  ;  but  the  larged  we  ever  heard  of  was  13 
inches  long,  and  weighed  half  a  pound.  They  have  a 
very  particular  feent,  from  whence  is  derived  one  of 
their  Enghfh  names,  fmelt 9  u  e.  fmell  it.  That  of 
[purling,  which  is  ufed  in  Wales  and  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  taken  from  the  French  fperlan.  There  is  a 
Avonderful  difagreement  in  the  opinion  of  people  in 
refpedt  to  the  feent  of  this  fifh  :  fome  aflert  it  flavours 
of  the  violet;  the  Germans,  for  a  very  different  rea¬ 
fon,  diftinguifh  it  by  the  elegant  title  of  Jlinckffch. 

. _ Smelts  are  often  fold  in  the  dreets  of  London  fplit 

and  dried.  The;  are  called  dried  [par lings  ;  and  are 
recommended  as  a  relifh  to  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  fifh  of  a  very  beautiful  form  and  colour  ; 
the  head  is  transparent,  and  the  fkin  in  general  fo  thin, 
that  with  a  good  microfcope  the  blood  may  be  obser¬ 
ved  to  circulate.  The  hides  are  Silvery  ;  the  pupil  of 
yr*  full  black  ;  the  under  jaw  is  the  longed  :  in  the  front 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  four  large  teeth  ;  thofe  in  the 
fides  of  both  are  Small  ;  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are 
two  rows  of  teeth  ;  on  the  tongue  two  others  of  large 
teeth.  The  fcales  are  Small,  and  readily  drop  off :  the 
tail  confids  of  19  rays,  and  is  forked.  The  colour  of 
the  back  is  whitifh,  with  a  cad  of  green,  beneath  which 
it  is  varied  with  blue,  and  then  Succeeds  a  beautiful 
glofs  of  a  Silvery  hue. 

9.  The  lavaretus,  or  gwiniad,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Several*  of  the  lakes  of  the  Alpine  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  found  in  thofe  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Italy  ; 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Scotland  ;  in  thoSe 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Cumberland  ;  and  in  Wales,  in  that 
of  Llyntegid,  near  Bala,  in  Merionethlhire.  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  ferra  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  ;  the  Schelly 
of  Hulfe- water  ;  the  pollen  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  and  the 
vangis  and  juvengis  of  Loch  Mabon.  In  Scotland 
there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  fird  introduced  there  by 
their  beauteous  but  unfortunate  queen,  Mary  Stuart;  and 
as  in  her  time  the  Scotch  court  was  much  Frenchified,  it 
feems  likely  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  French 
V©L.  XVI,  Part.  II, 


preferve  them  do  it  with  fait.  They  die  very  foon  after 
they  are  taken.  Their  Spawning  feafon  in  Llyntegid 
is  in  December.  The  larged  gwiniad  we  ever  heard 
of  weighed  between  three  and  four  pounds  :  the  head 
is  Small  Smooth,  and  of  a  dufky  hue  :  the  eyes  very 
large  ;  the  pupil  of  a  deep  blue  :  the  nofe  blunt  at  the 
end  ;  the  jaws  of  equal  length  :  the  mouth  Small  and 
toothlefs :  the  branchiodegous  rays  nine  :  the  covers  of 
the  gills  iilvery,  powdered  with  black.  The  back  is  a 
little  arched,  and  (lightly  carinated :  the  colour,  as 
far  as  the  lateVal  line,  is  gloffed  with  deep  blue  and  pur¬ 
ple  ;  but  towards  the  lines  aflumes  a  Silvery  cad,  tinged 
with  gold  ;  beneath  which  thofe  colours  entirely  pre¬ 
vail.  The  tail  is  very  much  forked  :  the  fcales  are  large, 
and  adhere  clofe  to  the  body. 

SALMON,  in  ichthyology.  See  Salmo,  n6  I. 

SALMON-Fi/hen.  See  Salmon- Fishery. 

SALON,  or  Saloon,  in  architeaure,  a  lofty,  Spa¬ 
cious  fort  of  hall,  vaulted  at  top,  and  ufually  compre¬ 
hending  two  dories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 

The  falon  is  a  grand  100m  in  the  middle  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  or  at  the  head  of  a  gallery,  &c.  Its  faces,  or 
Sides,  are  all  to  have  a  Symmetry  with  each  other  ; 
and  as  it  ufually  takes  up  the  height  of  two  dories, 
its  ceiling,  Daviler  obf  rves,  fhould  be  with  a  moderate 
Sweep. 

The  falon  is  a  date-room  much  ufed  in  the  palaces 
in  Italy  ;  and  from  tliei  ce  the  mode  came  to  us.  Anv 
bafladors,  and  other  great  viiitors,  are  ufually  received 
in  the  falon. 

It  is  fometimes  built  fquare,  Sometimes  round  or  oval, 
fometimes  oaagonal,  as  at  Marly,  and  fometimes  in 
other  forms. 

SALONA,  a  La-port  town  of  Dalmatia,  Seated  on 
a  bay  of  the  gulph  of  Venice.  It  was  formerly  a  very 
considerable  place,  and  its  ruins  (how  that  it  was  to 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  18  miles  north  of  Spa- 
latto,  and  fubjed  to  Venice.  It  is  now  a  wretched  ^ 

village,  preferving  few  didinguidiable  remains  of  its  an- 
cient  Splendor.  Doubtlefs  the  two  lad  ages  have  de- 
droyed  all  that  had  efcaped  the  barbarity  of  the 
northern  nations  that  demoliflied  it.  In  a  valuable 
MS.  relation  of  Dalmatia,  written  by  the  Senator  Giam- 
battida  Guidiniani,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  cen¬ 
tury,  there  is  a  hint  of  what  exilted  at  that  time.  “  T  he 
nobility,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Sa¬ 
lona,  may  be  imagined  from  the  vaults  and  arches  of 
the  wonderful  theatre,  which  are  feen  at  this  day  ;  from 
the  vad  dones  of  the  fined  marble,  which  lies  Scattered 
on,  and  buried  in  the  fields ;  from  the  beautiful  column 
of  three  pieces  of  marble,  which  is  dill  danding  in  the 
place  where  they  fay  the  arfenal  was,  towards  the  fea- 
Ihore  ;  and  from  the  many  arches  of  furprifing  beauty, 
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Salonichi  fupported  by  very  high  marble  columns  ;  tbe  height  of 
li  the  arches  is  a  ftone-throw,  and  above  them  there  was 
,  an  aqueduft,  which  reached  from  Salona  to  Spalatro. 
There  are  to  be  feen  many  ruins  and  veftiges  of  large 
palaces,  and  many  ancient  epitaphs  may  be  read  on 
fine  marble  ftones  ;  but  the  earth,  which  is  increafed, 
has  buried  the  molt  ancient  ftones,  and  the  moft  valu¬ 
able  things.’ 1  E.  Long.  17.  29.  N.  Lat.  44.  10. 

SALONICHI,  formerly  called  Theffalonica,  a  fea- 
port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  capital  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  ancient, 
large,  populous,  and  rich,  being  about  10  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  carried 
on  principally  by  the  Greek  Chriftians  and  Jews,  the 
former  of  which  have  30  churches,  and  the  latter  as 
many  fynagoguea  ;  the  Turks  alfo  have  a  few  mofques. 
It  is  furrounded  with  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
defended  on  the  land-fide  by  a  citadel,  and  near  the 
harbour  with  three  forts.  It  was  taken  from  the  Ve¬ 
netians  by  the  Turks  in  1431.  The  principal  mer¬ 
chandize  is  {Ilk.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulph 
of  the  fame  name,  partly  on  the  top,  and  partly  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  near  the  river  Vardar.  E.  Long. 
23.  13.  N.  Lat.  40.  41. 

SALSES,  a  very  ftrong  caftle  of  France,  in  Rouf- 
fillon,  on  the  confines  of  Languedoc.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  in  1642  ;  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  among  mountains, 
IO  miles  north  of  Perignan,  E.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat. 
43-  35* 

S  ALSETTE,  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  adjacent 
to  Bombay,  from  which  it  is  in  one  place  divided  only 
by  a  narrow  pafs  fordable  at  low  water.  It  is  about 
26  miles  long,  and  eight  or  nine  broad.  The  foil  is 
rich,  and  by  proper  cultivation  capable  of  producing 
any  thing  that  will  grow  in  tropical  climates.  It  is 
everywhere  well  watered,  and  when  in  the  poffefiion  of 
the  Portuguefe  furnifhed  fuch  quantities  of  rice,  that  it 
was  called  the  Granary  of  Goa.  It  abounds  alfo  in  all 
kinds  of  provifions,  and  has  great  plenty  of  game,  both 
of  the  four-footed  and  feathered  kind.  It  has  pretty 
high  mountains ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  whole 
was  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea :  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  which  it  is  faid,  that  on  the  top  of  the  high- 
eft  hill  there  was  found,  fome  years  ago,  a  Hone  anchor, 
fuch  as  was  anciently  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  Here  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  place  call¬ 
ed  Canara9  where  there  are  excavations  of  rocks,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  contemporary  with  thofe  ofELEPHANTA. 
They  are  much  more  numerous,  but  not  comparable 
to  the  former  either  in  bignefs  or  workmanfhip. 

The  ifland  of  Salfette  lately  formed  part  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  dominions  in  India.  It  ought  to  have  been 
ceded  to  the  Englifh  along  with  Bombay,  as  part  of 
the  dower  of  Catharine  of  Lifbon,  efpoufed  to  Charles 
II.  The  fulfilment  of  this  article,  however,  being  eva¬ 
ded,  the  ifland  remained  in  poflefiionof  the  Portuguefe; 
and  notwithftanding  the  little  care  they  took  of  it, 
the  revenue  of  it  was  valued  at  60,000 1.  Such  was 
the  negligence  of  the  Portuguefe  government,  that 
they  took  no  care  to  fortify  it  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  Marattas,  from  whofe  dominions  Salfette  was  only 
feparated  by  a  very  narrow  pafs  fordable  at  low  wa¬ 
ter.  Here  they  had  only  a  miferable  redoubt  of  no 
confequence,  till,  on  the  appearance  of  an  approaching 
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war  with  the  Marattas,  they  began  to  build  another,  Salfeh 
which  indeed  would  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  ifland,  provided  the  Marattas  had  allowed 
them  to  finifh  it.  This,  however,  was  not  their  inten¬ 
tion.  They  allowed  them  indeed  to  go  quietly  on  with 
their  works,  till  they  faw  them  almoft  completed,  when 
they  came  and  took  pofleffion  of  them.  The  Marattas 
thus  became  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  Englifh  at 
Bombay,  until  it  was  ceded  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  thefe  people  in  1780.  E.  Long.  72. 

15.  N-  Lat.  19.  o. 

SALSOLA,  Glass-wort  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order, 
Holoracee.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla ;  the  capfule  is  monofpermous,  with  a  ferewed 
feed. 

The  fpecies  are,  1 .  The  kali,  which  grows  naturally 
in  the  fait  marfhes  in  divers  parts  of  England.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  above  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  which  fpread 
on  every  fide,  garnifhed  with  fhort  awl-fhaped  leaves  ; 
which  are  flefhy,  and  terminate  in  acute  fpines.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  to 
which  they  fit  clofe,  and  are  encompafled  by  fhort 
prickly  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
colour.  The  feeds  are  wrapped  up  in  the  empalement 
of  the  flower,  and  ripen  in  autumn  ;  foon  after  which 
the  plant  decays.  2.  The  tragus  grows  naturally  on  the 
fandy  fhores  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many 
diffufed  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  linear  leaves  an  inch 
long,  ending  with  fharp  fpines.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  the  former  ;  their  empalements  are  blunt,  and  not 
fo  clofely  encompafled  with  leaves  as  thofe  of  the  other. 

3.  The  foda,  rifes  with  herbaceous  ftalks  near  three 
feet  high,  fpreading  wide.  The  leaves  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  ftalk,  and  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches, 
are  long,  {lender,  and  have  no  fpines  ;  thofe  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  flender,  fhort, 
and  crooked.  At  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  are  produ¬ 
ced  the  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  hardly  percep¬ 
tible  ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  afterwards  encom- 
pafles  the  capfule,  which  contains  one  cochleated  feed. 

4.  The  vermiculata  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This 
hath  fhrubby  perennial  ftalks,  which  rife  three  or  four 
feet  high,  (ending  out  many  fide-branches,  garnifhed 
with  flefhy,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves,  coming  out  in 
clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  hoary, 
and  have  ftiff  prickles.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
between  the  leaves  toward  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
they  are  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  difeerned,  unlefs  they 
are  clofely  viewed.  The  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  other 
kinds.  3'..  The  rofacea  grows  naturally  in  Tartary.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  and 
feldom  rife  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  awl-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  points ;  the  em¬ 
palements  of  the  flowers  fpread  open  :  the  flowers  are 
fmall,  and  of  a  rofe  colour,  but  foon  fade  :  the  feeds  are 
like  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

All  the  forts  of  glafs-wort  are  fometimes  promifeu- 
oufly  ufed  for  making  the  ial  kali,  but  it  is  the  third 
fort  which  is  efteemed  beft  for  this  purpofe.  The  man¬ 
ner  gf  making  it  is  as  follows :  Having  dug  a  trench 

near 
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Salt.  near  the  fea,  they  place  laths  acrofs  it,  on  which  they  lay 

-n -  the  herb  in  heaps,  and,  having  made  a  fire  below,  the 

liquor,  which  runs  out  of  the  herbs,  drops  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  at  length  thickening,  becomes  fal  kali, 
which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and  partly  of  an  afh*colonr, 
very  (harp  and  corrofive,  and  of  a  faltifh  tafle.  I  his, 
when  thoroughly  hardened,  becomes  like  a  Hone  ;  and 
in  that  {late  is  tranfported  to  different  countries  for  ma¬ 
king  of  glafs. 

SALT,  one  of  the  great  divifions  of  natural  bodies, 
but  which  has  never  yet  been  accurately  defined.  The 
oharaCleriflic  marks  of  fait  have  ufually  been  reckoned 
its  power  of  affeCling  the  organs  of  tafle,  and  being  fo- 
luble  in  water.  But  this  will  not  diflinguifh  fait  from 
quicklime,  which  alfo  affeCts  the  fcnfe  of  tafle,  and 
diffolves  in  water  ;  yet  quicklime  has  been  univerfally 
reckoned  an  earth,  and  not  a  fait*  The  only  diflin- 
guifhing  property  of  falts,  therefore,  is  their  cryilalli- 
zation  in  water  :  however,  this  does  not  belong  to  all 
falts  ;  for  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  though  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  be  falts,  are  yet  incapable  of  cryflalliza- 
tion,  at  lead;  by  any  method  hitherto  known.  Several 
of  the  imperfeCI  neutral  falts  alfo,  fuch  as  combinations 
of  the  nitrous,  muiiatic,  and  vegetable  acids,  with 
fome  kinds  of  earths,  cryflallize  with  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  However,  by  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
fome  other  fubflances  which  abfotb  part  of  the  water, 
keeping  the  liquor  in  a  warm  plaee,  &c.  all  of  them 
may  be  reduced  to  cryflals  of  one  kind  or  other.  Salt, 
therefore,  may  be  defined  a  fubflance  affeCling  the  or¬ 
gans  of  tafle,  folnble  in  water,  and  capable  of  cryflal- 
lization,  either  by  itfelf  or  in  conjunction  with  fome 
other  body  ;  and,  univerfally,  every  fait  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  reduced  into  a  folid  form,  is  alfo  capable  of  cryflal- 
lization  per  fe .  Thus  the  clafs  of  faline  bodies  will  be 
fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  :  for  quicklime, 
though  foluble  in  water,  cannot  be  cryftallized  without 
addition  either  of  fixed  air  or  fome  other  acid  ;  yet  it 
is  molt  commonly  found  in  a  folid  Hate.  The  precious 
ftones,  bafaltes,  &c.  though  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by 
cryftalfoation,  are  neverthelefs  diftinguifhed  from  falts 
by  their  infipidity  and  insolubility  in  water. 

But  acids  and  alkalis,  and  combinations  of  both,  when 
in  a  concrete  form,  are  falts,  and  of  the  pureft  fort.  Hence 
we  conclude,  that  the  bodies,  to  which  the  name  of  falts 
more  properly  belongs,  are  the  concretions  of  thofe  fub¬ 
flances  ;  which  are  accordingly  called  acid  falts ,  alkaline 
falts ,  and  neutral falts .  Thefe  lafl  are  combinations  of  acid 
and  alkaline  falts,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  render  the 
compounds  neither  four  nor  alkaline  to  the  tafle.  This 
proportionate  combination  is  called  Saturation  :  thus  the 
common  kitchen  -fait  is  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  marine 
acid  and  mineral  alkali  combined  together  .to  the  point 
of  faturation.  The  appellation  of  neutral  falts  is  alfo 
extended  to  denote  all  thofe  combinations  of  acids,  and 
any  other  fubflance  with  which  they  can  unite,  fo  as 
to  lofe,  wholly  or  in  great  meafure,  their  acid  properties. 

But  altho’  this  general  definition  of  falts  is  commonly 
received,  yet  there  are  many  writers,  efpecially  minera- 
logifls,  who  confine  .the  denomination  of falls  in  the  man¬ 
ner  we  firfl  mentioned,  viz.  to  thofe  fubflances  only  which, 
befides  the  general  .properties  of  falts,  have  the  power  of 
cryilallizing,  that  is,  of  arranging  their  particles  fo  as  to 
form  regularly -fhaped  bodies,  called  cryjlalsy  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  fuperfiuQus  to  their  concrete  exigence  has  been  eva¬ 
porated. 


The  ancient  chemifls  aflerted  that  fait  was  one  of 
the  component  principles  of  metals,  and  indeed  of 
every  thing  elfe  :  a  doftrine  which  was  attempted  to 
be  revived  by  the  late  Dr  Price  of  Guildford,  who 
thought  it  probable  that  the  bafis  of  all  imperfect  me¬ 
tals  is  faline,  becaufe  Mr  Scheele  had  lately  extraCled  a 
real  acid  from  arfenic,  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  phlogiflon,  becomes  a  femimetaL  But 
here  the  argument  will  hold  only  with  regard  to  the  fc- 
mi metals,  all  of  which  are  volatile  in  the  fire,  and 
therefore  may  poffibly  have  a  volatile  bafis,  fuch  as  all 
acids  are  in  fome  degree  :  but  fome  of  the  imperfect 
metals,  as  tin  and  copper,  may  be  reduced  to  a  calx 
equally  refraClory  with  quicklime  itfelf ;  and  even  zinc, 
though  volatile  in  clofe  veffels,  is  yet  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  an  exceedingly  refractory  calx  called  flowers 
of  zinc  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  regulus  of 
arfenic,  even  in  its  moil  perfect  metalline  form,  cannot 
be  calcined  like  other  metals.  The  common  opinion  that 
metals  have  an  earthy,  rather  than  a  faline  bafis,  feemt 
to  be  well  founded. 

The  origin  of  falts  it  very  much,  or  rather  totally, 
unknown.  Some  eminent  chemifts,  particularly  Stahl, 
have  fuppofed  that  the  number  of  fubltances  truly  and 
effentially  faline  is  very  fmall  5  nay,  that  there  is  but 
one  faline  principle  in  nature.  This  principle  they 
fuppofe  to  be  the  vitriolic  acid,  as  being  the  moft  fim- 
ple  and  indeftru&ible  of  them  all.  Stahl  delivers  his 
opinion  on  this  fubjeCl  in  the  following  words  :  “  That 
lie  confiders  the  vitriolic  acid  as  the  only  fubflance  ef¬ 
fentially  faline  ;  as  the  only  faline  principle  which,  by 
uniting  more  or  lefs  intimately  with  other  fubflances  that 
are  not  faline.  is  capable  of  forming  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  other  faline  matters,  which  nature  and 
art  fliew  us  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  this  faline  principle  is 
a  fecondary  principle,  compofed  only  by  the  inti¬ 
mate  union  of  two  primary  principles,  water  and 
earth. 

I11  fupport  of  this  theory  Mr  Macquer  argues  in 
the  following  manner  :  “  Every  true  chemiil  will  eafily 
difeover  that  this  grand  idea  is  capable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  by  its  generality,  and  of  conneCling  together,  all 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  faline  fubflances.  But  we 
mufl  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  when  we  exa¬ 
mine  the  proofs  upon  which  it  is  founded,  although  it 
has  a  great  appearance  of  truth  by  its  confiflency  with 
the  principles  of  chemiflry,  and  with  many  phenomena, 
yet  it  is  not  fupported  by  a  fufficient  number  of  fails' 
and  experiments  to  ascertain  its  truth.  We  might  here 
examine  what  degree  of  probability  ought  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  this  theory  of  falls ;  but  this  could  not  be  pro¬ 
perly  accomplifhed,  without  -entering  into  long  details, 
and  penetrating  into  the  depths  of  chemiflry.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  relate  only  what  is  mofl  cfTential  to 
be  known  concerning  this  grand  hypothefis.  We  may 
perceive  at  once,  that  the  former  of  thofe  propolitions, 
upon  which  is  founded  the  theory  which  we  mention¬ 
ed,  oannot  be  demonilrated,  unlcfs  it  be  previoufiy  pro¬ 
ved  that  every  faline  matter,  excepting  pure  vitriolic 
acid,  is  nothing  but  this  fame  acid  differently  modified, 
the  primary  properties  of  which  are  more  or  lefs  alter¬ 
ed  or  difguifed  by  the  union  contracted  with  other  fub¬ 
ltances.  But  we  confefs,  that  chemifts  are  not  capable 
of  proving  decifively  this  opinion  ;  which,  however, 
will  appear  very  probable  from  the  following  reflections, 

“  Firfl,  Of  all  faline  matters  known,  none  is  fo  flrong, 
4  I  2  fo 
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fo  unalterable,  fo  eminently  poffeiTed  of  fallnc  proper¬ 
ties,  as  vitriolic  acid.” 

The  vitriolic  acid,  when  combined  with  other  fub¬ 
ftances,  forms  vitriolic  falts,  which  vary  both-  in  fpe- 
cific  names  and  properties,  according  to  the  various 
fubftances  with  which  the  acid  is  combined.  Thus  the 
vitriolic  acid,  combined  with  mineral  alkali,  forms  the 
fait  called  Glauber's  falty  or  fal  mirabile .  When  it  is 
combined  with  calcareous  earths,  it  forms  vitriolic  falts 
with  bafes  of  calcareous  earth,  which  are  commonly 
called  felenites .  When  combined  with  argillaceous 
earths,  it  forms  alum.  When  combined  with  metals, 
it  forms  vitriolic  falts  with  metallic  bafes,  to  which  the 
general  name  vitriols  is  given  ;  and  in  commerce  are 
commonly  called  copperas.  The  vitriols  principally  ufed 
are,  I.  The  martial  vitriol;  called  alfo  Engli/h  vitriol , 
green  vitriol  or  green  copperas ,  which  is  a  combination 
of  vitriolic  acid  with  iron.  2.  The  vitriol  of  copper, 
called  alfo  blue  vitrioly  Cyprian  vitriol ,  or  blue  copperas  ; 
which  is  a  combination  of  vitriolic  acid  and  copper. 
3.  The  vitriol  of  zinc,  called  alfo  white  copperasy  and 
Gojlar  vitrioly  which  is  a  combination  of  the  fame  acid 
with  a  fe  mi  metal  called  zinc.  It  is  a  property  peculiar 
to  the  vitriolic  acid,  that  all  the  combinations  of  it, 
with  thofe  fubftances  with  which  it  can  form  neutral 
falts,  are  fufceptible  of  cryftallization. 

“  Secondly,  Amongft  the  other  faline  fubftances, 
thofe  which  appear  moft  adive  and  moft  fimple,  as  ni¬ 
trous  and  marine  acids,  are  at  the  fame  time  thofe  whole 
properties  moft  refemble  the  properties  of  vitriolic 
acid.” 

The  nitrous  acid,  combined  with  all  the  fubftances 
with  which  it  can  mix,  forms  faline  fubftances,  in  gene¬ 
ral  called  nitrous  falts  ;  fpecifying  each  particular  fait 
by  the  name  of  the  fubftance  united  to  the  acid.  Thus 
nitrous  acid,  with  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  forms  a  faline 
fubftance  called  nitrey  or  faltpetre.  With  mineral  al¬ 
kali,  forms  cubic  or  quadrangular  nitre.  When  mixed 
with  metallic  fubftances,  forms  metallic  nitres,  which 
are  fpecihed  nitre  of  gold  ;  nitre  of  j live  r,  or  lunar  niirey 
lunar  cryjlalsy  and  cryftals  of  fiver  y  nitrous  cryflals  of 
mercury  ;  nitre  &f  copper ,  &c. 

«  Thirdly,  We  may  give  to  vitriolic  acid  many  of 
the  charaderiftic  properties  of  nitrous  acid,  by  com¬ 
bining  it  in  a  certain  manner  with  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  we  fee  in  the  volatile  fulphureous  acid ;  and 
even,  according  to  an  experiment  of  Mr  Piech,  related 
in  a  memoir  concerning  the  origin  of  nitre,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  vitriolic 
acid,  mixed  with  vegetable  and  animal  matters  fufcep¬ 
tible  of  fermentation,  is  really  transformed  into  a  ni¬ 
trous  acid  by  the  putrefadion  of  thefe  matters.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  720. 

Fourthly,  The  marine  acid,  although  its  princi¬ 
ples  are  lefs  known  than  thofe  of  the  nitrous  acid,  may 
be  approximated  to  the  charader  of  vitriolic  and  ni¬ 
trous  acids  by  certain  methods.  This  acid,  after  it 
has  been  treated  with  tin  and  other  metallic  matters, 
is  capable  of  fonning  either  with  fpirit  of  wine,  as  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  does,  which  it  cannot  do  in  its  natural  ftate ; 
and  when  iron  is  difTolved  in  it,  it  feems  to  be  appro¬ 
ximated  to  the  nature  of  nitrous  acid.  Reciprocally, 


the  approximation  of  vitriolic  acid  to  the  charader  of 
marine  acid  feems  not  impoffible.  Having  once  diftil- 
led  very  pure  vitriolic  acid  upon  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  white  arfenic,  I  was  ftruck  with  a  ftrong  fmell  like 
that  of  marine  acid,  which  was  not  either  that  of  arfeuic 
or  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  for  this  has  no  fmell  when  it  is  pure.” 

The  marine  acid,  combined  with  various  matters, 
forms  marine  falts,  or  fimply  falts,  fpecified  by  the 
names  of  their  particular  bafes.  The  fea-falt,  or  kit¬ 
chen  fait,  and  fal  gem,  are  combinations  of  marine  acid 
and  mineral  alkali.  When  this  acid  is  combined  with 
volatile  alkali,  it  forms  fal  ammoniac  (a.)  With  metals 
it  forms  metallic  falts,  called  fait  of  gold,  fait  of  copper9 
&c.  according  to  the  various  metals  combined  with  the 
acid.  The  fait  of  filver  is  alfo  called  luna  cornea  ;  the 
fait  of  lead  is  often  called  plumbum  corneum  ;  and  the 
falts  of  antimony,  and  of  arfenic,  are  known  by  the 
names  of  butter  of  antimony ,  and  butter  of  arfenic. 

“  Fifthly,  Oily  vegetable  acids  become  fo  much 
ftronger,  and  more  fimilar  to  vitriolic  acid,  as  they 
are  more  perfectly  deprived  of  their  oily  principle,  by 
combining  them  with  alkalis,  earths,  or  metals ;  and 
afterwards  by  feparating  them  from  thefe  fubftances 
by  diftillation,  and  efpecially .  by  frequently  repeating 
thefe  operations.  They  might  perhaps  be  reduced  to 
a  pure  vitriolic  acid,  by  continuing  fufficiently  this 
method:  and  reciprocally,  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids, 
weakened  by  water,  and  treated  with  much  oily  mat¬ 
ters,  or  ftill  better  with  fpirit  of  wine,  acquire  the 
charaders  of  vegetable  acids.  We  may  fee  a  remark¬ 
able  inftance  of  this  in  Mr  Pott’s  differtation  De  acido' 
nitri  vinofo .  [The  moft  remarkable  experiment  in 
which  is  related  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  781.] 

“  Sixthly,  The  properties  of  fixed  alkalis  feem  to 
be  very  different  from  thofe  of  acids  in  general,  and 
confequently  of  vitriolic  acid.  Yet  if  we  confider  that 
a  large  quantity  of  earth  enters  their  compofition  ; 
that  much  of  it  may  be  feparated  by  repeated  folutions 
and  calcinations  ;  and  alfo,  that  by  depriving  thefe. 
faline  fubftances  of  their  earthy  principles,  they  be  j 
come  lefs  fixed,  more  deliquefeent,  and,  in  a  word, 
more  fimilar  to  vitriolic  acid  in  this  refped  ; — we  (hall, 
not  think  it  improbable,  that  fixed  alkalis  owe  their 
faline  properties  to  a  faline  principle,  of  the  nature  of 
vitriolic  acid,  but  much  difgnifed  by  the  quantity  of 
earth,  and  probably  of  inflammable  principle,  to  which 
it  is  united  in  thefe  combinations.  The  properties  of 
volatile  alkalis,  and  the  transformation  of  fixed  alkali, 
or  of  its  materials,  into  volatile  alkali  in  putrefadion, 
and  in  feveral  diftillations,  feem  to  fhow  fufficiently 
that  they  are  matters  effentially  faline,  as  fixed  alkalis 
are,  and  that  their  volatility  which  diitinguifhes  them 
proceeds  from  their  containing  a  lefs  quantity  of  earth, 
but  more  attenuated,  and  a  portion  of  very  fubtile  and 
volatile  oil,  which  enters  their  compofition.  [For  fome 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  tranfmutation  of  falts, 
fee  Chemistry,  ^784.} 

“  Befides  thefe  principal  fads,  there  are  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  be  even  flightly  mentioned 
here  ;  they  may  be  found  fcattered  in  the  works  of  che- 
mifts,  particularly  of  Staid.  But  perfons  who  would 
colled  and  compare  all  the  experiments  relating  to  this 

fubjed, 


(  a)  Ammor.iacal  falts  is  alfo  a  general  name  given  to  all  neutral  falts  compofed  of  an  acid  faturated  with  a  volatile 
alkali. 
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fubiefl,  ought  to  know,  that  many  of  them  arc  not 
fufticiently  afeertained  ;  and  that  perhaps  a  greater- 
number  of  them  have  not  been  fufticiently  profecuted, 
and  are,  properly  fpeaking,  only  begun.  We  mult 
even  acknowledge,  that  many  of  thofe  experiments 
which  we  have  mentioned  have  not  been  fufticiently 

^  “  The  fecond  fundamental  propofition  of  the  theory 
of  falts,  namely,  ‘  That  the  vitriolic  acid  w  com¬ 
pounded  of  only  the  aqueous  and  earthy  principles, 
fs,  like  the  firft,  fupported  by  many  fa&s  which  give 
it  a  degree  of  probability,  but  which  do  not  amount 
to  a  complete  demonftration.  I  his  propofition  may 
be  fupported  by  the  following  confiderations. 

Firft,  Experience  conftantly  fhows,  that  the  Pro' 
perties  of  compound  bodies  are  always  the  refult  of 
thofe  of  the  component  parts  of  thefe  bodies,  or  ra¬ 
ther  they  are  the  properties  of  thefe  component  bodies 
modified  by  one  another.  .  . 

“  Thus,  if  a  body  be  compofed  of  two  principles, 
one  of  which  is  fixed  and  the  other  volatile,  it  will  have 
a  left  degree  of  fixity  than  the  former,  and  a  lefs  vola¬ 
tility  than  the  latter.  If  it  be  compofed  of  two  prin¬ 
ciples,  one  of  which  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  the 
other,  its  fpecific  gravity  will  be  greater  than  that  of 
one  of  them,  and  lefs  than  that  of  the  other.  The 
fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  ellential 
properties,  excepting  thofe  which  deftroy  each  other  ; 
as,  for  inftance,  the  tendency  to  combination,  or  the 
diffolving  power ;  for  thefe  latter  properties  are  weak¬ 
ened  fo  much  more  in  the  compounds  as  theii  prin¬ 
ciples  are  more  ftrongly  united,  and  in  more  juft  pro¬ 
portion.  . 

“  We  obferve,  neverthelefs,  that  the  properties  of 
compound  bodies  are  not  always  exactly  intermediate 
betwixt  the  properties  of  the  component  bodies  ;  for, 
to  produce  this  mean,  the  quantities  of  each  of  the 
component  parts  muft  be  equal,  which  is  the  cafe  in 

few  or  no  compounds.  . 

“  Befides,  fome  particular  circumftances  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  principles  unite  with  one  another, 
contribute  more  or  lefs  to  alter  the  refult  of  the  com¬ 
bined  properties :  for  inftance,  experience  fhows,  that 
when  feveral  bodies,  particularly  metals,  are  united 
together,  the  fpecific  gravities  of  which  are  well 
known,  the  allay  formed  by  fuch  union  has  not  the 
precife  fpecific  gravity  which  ought  to  refult  from  the 
proportion  of  the  allayed  fubftances ;  but  that  in  fome 
allays  it  is  greater  and  in  others  lefs.  But  we  are 
certain,  on  the  other  fide,  that  thefe  differences  are 
*  too  inconfiderable  to  prevent  our  diftmguifhing  the 
properties  of  the  principles  in  the  compounds  which 
they  form,  efpecially  when  they  have  very  different 
properties. 

“  Thefe  things  being  premifed,  when  we  examine 
well  the  properties  of  vitriolic  acid,  we  (ball  eafily 
find  that  they  partake  of  the  properties  of  the  aqueous 
and  of  the  earthy  principles. 

“  Firft,  When  this  acid  is  as  pure  as  we  can  have 
it,  it  is  like  the  pureft  water  and  the  pureft  vitrifiable 
earths,  free  from  colour  or  fmell,  and  peifedly  tranf- 

parent.  .  ... 

“  Secondly,  Although  we  cannot  deprive  the  vitri¬ 
olic  acid  of  all  the  water  fuperabundant  to  its  faline 
effence,  and  therefore  its  precife  fpecific  gravity  has 
'  not  been  determined,  we  know  that  when  it  i3  well 
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concentrated,  it  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  pure 
water,  and  much  lefs  heavy  than  any  earthy  fubitance. 

“  Thirdly,  This  acid  is  much  lefs  fixed  than  any 
pure  earth,  fince,  however  well  it.  may  be  concen¬ 
trated,  it  may  always  be  entirely  diftilled  ;  for  which 
purpofe  a  much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  is  requihte 
than  for  the  diftillation  of  pure  water. 

«  Fourthly,  We  do  not  know  the  degree  of  folidity 
of  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  adhefion  of  aggregation,  which 
its  integrant  parts  have  one  to  another,  becaufe  tor  this 
purpofe  the  vitriolic  acid  ought  to  be  deprived  ot  all 
fuperabundant  water  ;  but  if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  io- 
lid  confiftence  of  this  acid  when  highly  concentrated, 
as  we  fee  from  the  vitriolic  acid  called  glacial ,  the  m- 
tegrant  parts  of  this  acid  feem  fufceptible  of  a  much 
ftronger  adhefion  than  thofe  of  pure  water ;  but  much 
lefs  than  thofe  of  earth,  as  we  fee  from  the  inftance  ot 

hard  ftones.  ...  ~  ... 

“  Fifthly,  The  union  which  this  acid  contracts  wita 

water  and  witli  earths,  fhows  that  thefe  fubftances  en¬ 
ter  into  its  compofition  ;  for  we  know,  that  in  genera 
compounds  are  difpofed  to  unite  fuperabundantiy  with 
the  principles  which  compofe  them.  All  theie  proper¬ 
ties  of  vitriolic  acid,  which  fo  fenfibly  partake,  and 
much  more  than  any  other  acid,  of  the  properties  ot 
earth  and  of  water,  are  fufficient  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  compofed  of  thefe  two.  principles ;  but.it 
has  one  very  eminent  property,  which,  is  common  with 
it  to  neither  water  nor  pure  earth,  which  is,  its  violent 
and  corrofive  tafte.  This  property  is  fufficient  to  raiie 
doubts,  if  we  could  not  explain  it.  from  principles, 
which  feem  certain  and  general,  relating  to  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  bodies. 

“  We  obferve,  then,  concerning  the  property  now  in 
queftion,  that  is,  of  tafte  in  general,  that  it  can  only 
be  confidered  as  an  irritation  made  upon  the  organs  o 
tafte  by  fapid  bodies  ;  and  if  we  refleft  attentively  up¬ 
on  it,  we  (hall  be  convinced,  that  no  fubitance  that  » 
not  impreffed  by  fome  impulfe  can  irritate  or  agitate 
our  feniible  organs,  but  by  a  peculiar  force  ot  its  in¬ 
tegrant  parts,  or  by  their  tendency  to  combination; 
that  is,  by  their  diffolving  power.  According  to  this 
notion,  the  tafte  of  bodies,  or  the  impreflion  made  up- 
011  our  fenfible  organs  by  their  tendency  to  combination, 
or  by  their  diffolving  power,  are  the  fame  property  ; 
and  we  fee  accordingly,  that  every  folvent  has  a  taite, 
which  is  fo  much  more  ftrong  as  its  diffolving  power  is 
greater  ;  that  thofe  whofe  tafte  is  fo  violent  that  it 
amounts  to  acrimony,  corrofion,  and  caufticity,  when 
applied  to  any  other  of  the  feniible  parts  ot  our  body 
betides  the  organs  of  tafte,  excite  in  them  itching  and 


^  “  This  being  premifed,  the  queftion  is,  How  earth, 
in  which  we  perceive  no  tafte  nor  diffolving  power,  and 
water,  which  has  but  a  very  weak  diffolving  power,  and 
little  or  no  tafte,  ihould  form  by  their  combination  a 
fubftance,  fuch  as  the  vitriolic  acid  is,  powerfully  cor¬ 
rofive  and  folvent  ? 

“  To  conceive  this,  let  us  confider,  firft,  that  every 
part  of  matter  has  a  power  by  which  it  combines,  or 
tends  to  combine,  with  other  parts  of  matter,  becond- 
ly,  that  this  force,  the  effeas  of  which  are  perceptible, 
in  chemical  operations,  only  among  the  very  fmall  mo¬ 
lecules,  or  the  integrant  and  conftitutnt  parts  of  bodies, 
feems  proportionable  to  the  denfity  or  ipecific  gravity 
of  thefe  parts.  Thirdly,  that  this  fame  force  is  limited 
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in  every  integrant  molecule  of  matter  :  that  if  we  confi- 
oer  this  force  as  not  fatisfied,  and  confequently  as  a 
fimple  tendency  to  combination,  it  is  the  greateft  pof- 
iible  in  an  integrant  molecule  of  matter  perfeftly  infli¬ 
cted*  or  attached  to  nothing ;  and  is  the  fmalleft  pofiif 
ble,  or  none,  when  it  is  fatisfied  by  its  intimate  combi¬ 
nation  with  other  parts  capable  of  exhaufting  all  its  ac¬ 
tion  ;  its  tendency  being  then  changed  into  adhefion. 

“  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  integrant  parts  of 
the  earthy  principle  have  effentially,  and  like  all  the 
other  parts  of  matter,  a  force  of  tendency  to  union,  or 
of  cohefion  in  union,  according  to  their  condition;  that 
as  this  earthy  principle  has  a  much  more  confiderable 
deniity  or  fpecific  gravity  than  all  other  fimple  bodies 
that  we  know,  we  may  probably  prefume  that  its  pri¬ 
mary,  integrant  molecules  have  a  more  confiderable 
force  of  tendency  to  union,  in  the  fame  proportion, 
than  the  integrant  parts  of  other  principles;  that  con- 
fequently  when  they  cohere  together,  and  form  an  ag¬ 
gregate,  their  aggregation  muft  alfo  be  flronger  and 
firmer  than  that  of  any  other  body.  Accordingly  we 
fee,  that  the  pureft  earthy  fubftances,  whofe  parts  are 
united  and  form  maffes,  fuch  as,  for  inflance,  the  Hones 
called  ‘vitrijiable ,  are  the  hardelt  bodies  in  nature.  We 
are  no  lefs  certain,  that  as  the  tendency  of  the  parts 
of  matter  to  unite  is  fo  much  lefs  evident  as  it  is  more 
exhaufted  and  fatisfied  in  the  aggregation,  the  parts 
of  the  earthy  principle  being  capable  of  exhaufling  mu¬ 
tually  all  their  tendency  to  union,  we  may  thence  in- 
fer,  that  every  fenfible  mafs  of  pure  earthy  matter  muft 
appear  deprived  of  any  diffolving  power ;  of  taftc  ;  in 
a  word,  of  tendency  to  union  from  the  firmnefs  of  its 
aggregation.  But  we  may  alfo  infer,  that  when  thefe 
primary  integrant  parts  of  the  earthy  principle  are  not 
united  together  in  aggregation,  then,  refuming  all  the 
activity  and  tendency  to  union  which  are  effential  to 
them,  they  muft  be  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  powerful  of 
all  folvents. 

c  premifed,  if  we  fuppofe  again,  with 

btahl  and  the  bell  chemifts,  that,  in  the  combination  of 
the  faline  principle  or  of  vitriolic  acid,  the  parts  of  the 
earthy  principle, are  united,  not  with  each  other,  as  in 
the  earthy  aggregation,  but  with  the  primary  parts  of 
the  aqueous  principle,  each  to  each,  we  may  then  eafily 
conceive,  that  the  primary  integrant  parts  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  having  eftentially  much  lefs  tendency  to  combina¬ 
tion  than  thofe  of  earth,  the  tendency  of  thefe  latter  to 
union  will  not  be  exhaufted,  but  fatished  only  partly, 
by  their  combination  with  the  former  ;  and  that  confe- 
quendy  a  compound  muft  refult,  the  integrant  parts  of 
winch  will  have  a  ftrong  diftblving  power,  as  vitriolic 
acid  is. 

“  We  may  fee  from  hence  how  much  rm'ftaken  che- 
rrntts  are,  who,  confidering  earth  only-  in  its  aggrega- 
Uon,  or  rather  not  attending  to  this  Hate,  and  not  di- 
ftinguiftung  it  from  that  Hate  in  which  the  parts  of  this 
fame  earth  are  fo  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  in- 
terpofitiou  of  another  body,  that  they  cannot  touch  or 
cohere  together,  have  coniidered  the  earthy  principle 
as  a  fubftanee  without  force  or  action,  and  have  very 
unpropeily  called  that  a  pajjive  principle,  which  of  all 
others  is  the  ftrongeft,  moll  active,  and  molt  powerful. 

“  However  this  general  theory  of  falts  may  conform 
with  the  meft  important  phenomena  of  chemiftry,  we 
muft  acknowledge,  that  it  cun  only  be  propofed  as  a 
fyftematical  opinion,  till  it  be  evidently  demonftrated 


by  the  decifive  means  employed  in  chemical  demonftra- 
tions,  namely,  by  decompotition  and  rccompofttion  • 
thus,  if  we  could  reduce  vitriolic  acid  to  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  make  that  acid  by  combining  ton*cther  thefe 
two  principles,  this  theory  would  ceafe  to  be  a  fyftem, 
and  would  become  a  demonftrated  truth.  But  we  muft 
confefs,  that  this  theory  is  lefs  fupported  by  experiment 
than  by  argument,  from  the  many  difficulties  that  are 
inevitable  in  fuch  inquiries.  For  on  one  fide,  we  know 
that  the  Ampler  bodies  are,  the  more  difficult  is  their 
decompofition  ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  the  flronger  the 
ag£rcgation  >3,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  making  it 
enter  into  a  new  combination.  T*hus,  as  vitriolic  acid 
is  very  fimple,  fince  it  is  a  compound  of  the  firfl  order, 
it  ought  ftrongly  to  refill  decompofition  5  and  as  the 
aggregation  of  pure  earth  is  the  firmeft  that  we  know, 
it  cannot  eafily  be  made  to  enter  as  a  principle  into  a 
new  combination  with  water  to  form  a  faline  matter. 
1  he  following  are  the  principal  experiments  which  have 
been  made  relative  to  the  fubjedt. 

“  Firft,  We  feem  to  be  certain,  from  many  proofs, 
that  all  faline  fubftances,  comprehending  thofe  that  con¬ 
tain  vitriolic  acid,  as  vitriolated  tartar,  Glauber’s  fait, 
and  other  vitriolated  falts  which  are  fufliciently  fixed  to 
fupport  a  perfeft  drying,  or  rather  calcination,  being 
alternately  difiblved,  dried,  and  calcined  a  number  of 
times,  are  more  and  more  diminifhed  in  quantity,  and 
that  earth  and  water  are  feparated  from  them  each  ope¬ 
ration.  But  alkaline  falts  appear  to  be  ftill  more  fuf- 
ceptible  than  any  other  faline  matter  of  this  kind  of 
decompofition. 

Secondly,  When  nitre  is  burnt  in  clofe  veffels,  fo 
that  we  may  retain  not  only  all  that  remains  fixed  after 
1 11s  burning,  but  alfo  what  exhales  in  vapours,  as  in 
the  experiment  of  the  clyfius  of  nitre,  we  have  a  proof 
which  feems  deciiive,  that  the  mineral  acid  of  this  fait, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  the  fimplicity  of^vitriolic 
acid,  is  totally  decoinpofed  and  reduced  into  earth  and 
water.  For  if  we  examine  the  fixed  refiduum  in  the 
retort,  we  find  that  it  is  only  the  alkali  that  was  con- 
tained  in  the  nitre,  charged  with  a  fuperabundant  earth, 
a  j  •  r1S  ^ePara^e  from  it  by  folution  and  filtration. 
And  if  the  liquor  in  the  receiver,  formed  by  the  vapours 
condenfed  there,  be  examined,  which  ought  to  be  ni¬ 
trous  acid;  if  this  acid  had  not  been  deflroyed,  we  find, 
that,  fo  far  from  being  acid,  it  is  only  pure  water,  fome- 
times  even  charged  with  a  little  fixed  alkali,  which  had 
been  raifed  by  the  force  of  the  detonation.  Thus  ni¬ 
trous  acid  is  made  to  difappear  in  this  experiment,  and 
in  its  place  we  find  only  earth  and  water. 

thirdly,  The  phenomena  of  limeftone,  which  by 
calcination  and  extinction  in  water  acquires  faline  pro¬ 
pel  ties  that  it  had  not  before  its  attenuation  by  fire 
and  its  combination  with  water;  and  alfo  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  Beecher,  who  afierts,  that  if  a  verifiable  ftone 
be  alternately  made  red-hot,  and  extinguillred  in  water 
a  number  of  times,  it  may  be  fo  attenuated  that  it 
mail  be  like  a  faline  gelatinous  matter;  thefe,  I  fay, 
ow  that  faline  matters  are  actually  formed  by  the  inti¬ 
mate  combination  of  the  very  attenuated  parts  of  earth 
with  thofe  of  water.  We  find  in  the  writings  of  Bee¬ 
cher  and  Stahl,  and  particularly  in  the  Specimen  Becche - 
nan  am  ofthe  latter  author,  many  other  obfervations 
and  experiments  tending  to  prove  the  fame  propofition  • 
ut  we  muft  confefs,  that  none  of  the  experiments  we 
have  mentioned,  excepting  that  of  the  decompofition 
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Sa’t.  of  nitrous  acid  by  burning,  are  abfolutely  decifive  ; 
principally  becaufe  they  have  not  been  fufficiently  re¬ 
peated  or  profecuted,  nor  carefully  enough  examined  in 
all  their  circumftances.,', 

On  this  theory  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  our 
author  has  omitted  to  mention  the  moH  adlive  part  of 
the  compofition  of  falts,  namely  elementary  lire.  Of 
this  both  acids  and  alkalis  undoubtedly  contain  a  great 
quantity  in  a  very  aflive  Hate,  as  is  evident  from  their 
performing  the  effe&s  of  fire  when  applied  to  certain 
jubilances ;  nay,  from  their  adlually  buriling  into  flame 
when  mixed  with  fome  kinds  of  oils.  For  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  reafon  of  which,  fee  Heat,  and  the  various 
detached  articles  relative  to  that  fubjedl.  Whatever 
doubts  we  may  have  of  the  power  of  mere  water  com¬ 
bined  with  mere  earth  to  affedl  the  organs  of  tafle,  we 
can  have  none  that  the  element  of  fire  is  capable  of  fo 
doing  ;  and  from  the  very  tailing  of  thefe  fubllances, 
we  may  be  allured,  that  whatever  gives  that  peculiar 
fenfation  to  the  tongue  which  we  call  acid  or  alkaline , 
gives  alfo  the  other  properties  of  the  fait,  whatever  they 
may  be.  In  alkalis,  no  doubt  the  greatell  part  of  the 
compofition  is  earth ;  but  from  what  has  been  faid  on 
Quicklime,  it  appears,  that  mere  earth,  by  the  artifi¬ 
cial  adlion  of  fire  alone,  acquires  all  the  properties  of 
fait,  that  of  cryllallizfiig  per  fe  excepted  :  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  therefore,  that,  in  the  more  perfect  operations  of 
nature,  the  fame  materials  are  ufed ;  only  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  fucli,  that  the  fubllance  is  more  fallible,  and 
its  caullicity  greater,  than  even  quicklime  itfelf.  With 
regard  to  acids,  the  earthy  parts  feem  to  be  fewer  ;  and 
in  all  probability  the  moll  confiderable  ingredient  in  their 
compofition  is  water :  but  in  what  manner  this  element 
is  united  to  that  of  fire  fo  as  to  produce  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  acids,  cannot  be  explained. 

The  acid  of  tartar  (the  purelt  part  of  which,  or  that 
faline  fubllance  which  full  cryllallizes  by  evaporation 
in  the  velfels  in  which  it  is  purified,  is  called  cream  of 
tartar )9  and  alfo  all  other  concrete  vegetable  acids  ana- 
logous  to  it,  when  mixed  with  various  other  fubllances, 
form  compounds,  generally  called  tartareous  falls ,  or  fa¬ 
llible  tartars ,  becaufe  they  are  dilfolved  by  water  more 
eafily  than  the  acid  of  tartar  itfelf.  Acetous  falts,  that 
is,  all  falts  containing  the  acid  of  vinegar,  are  alfo  com¬ 
bined  with  various  bafes,  and  form  faline  fubllances  of 
different  names;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  acetous 
fait  of  copper,  called  cryjlals  of  V enusy  or  of  •verdigris , 
by  the  chemills,  and  dijlilled  or  cryjlallized  verdigris  in 
commerce  ;  the  acetous  fait  of  lead,  commonly  called 
fait  or  fugar *  of  lead;  and  the  acetous  mercurial  falts. 
Sugar  is  an  elfential  vegetable  fait,  of  a  pleafant  fweet 
talle, .  containing  a  vegetable  acid  combined  with  earth 
and  oil. 

Potalh  is  a  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  extra&ed  from  the 
alhes  of  wood.  Concrete  volatile  alkalis  are  generally 
called  volatile  falts ;  although  this  name  is  fometimes 
alfo  given  to  the  volatile  fait  of  amber,  which  is  not  an 
alkaline  but  an  acid  fait.  Borax  is  a  neutral  faline 
matter,  whofe  origin,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  as 
yet  unknown,  its  components  being  not  fufficiently  exa¬ 
mined.  It  is  foluble  in  water,  and  very  nearly  as  cry- 
Hallizable  as  alum.  When  borax  is  expofed  to  the  fire, 
it  firft  bubbles  and  foams  very  much,  but  afterwards  it 
melts  into  a  clear  glafs.  When  acids  are  combined  with 
the  alkaline  part  of  borax,  a  fubllance  of  a  fingular  na. 


ture  is  feparated  from  it,  commonly  called  fedatlvc  fait.  Salt, 
Although  this  fubllance  a&s  as  an  acid  in  borax,  by  fa.  v* 
turating  its  alkali,  yet  it  has  no  acid  talle,  nor  doth  it 
turn  the  tindlure  of  heliotropium  to  a  red,  as  other  acids 
do.  It  is  the  property  of  borax  to  facilitate  confider- 
ably  the  fufion  of  metals,  of  earths,  and  other  minerals. 

Some  fpecies  of  Hones  and  earths  cannot  be  vitrified  at 
all,  except  they  are  mixed  with  borax.  For  this  pro¬ 
perty  borax  is  commonly  ufed  as  a  flux  (that  is,  a  fub- 
Itance  which  facilitates  the  fufion  of  other  bodies)  in 
various  manufactories ;  but  efpecially  in  foldering  me¬ 
tals,  and  in  allaying  ores.  Phofphoric  falts  are  combi¬ 
nations  of  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  fubftances  with 
the  acid  obtained  from  the  phofphorus  of  urine.  Be- 
fides  the  above-mentioned  falts,  there  are  feveral  others 
to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  chemical  and  me¬ 
dical  authors;  but,  as  they  are  of  little  confequence,  we 
lhall  omit  any  account  of  them. 

Some  new  neutral  falts  have  been  formed  by  the  de- 
phlogillicated  marine,  or,  according  to  the  new  theory, 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. — This  was  firft  taken 
notice  of  by  M.  Berthollet,  and  the  difeovery  is  thus 
illullrated  by  Dr  Dollfufs,  in  CrelFs  Annals  for  the 
year  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

“  In  the  month  of  November  1786  (fays  he),  whilil 
I  was  preparing  to  tranflate  Higgins’s  experiments  re- 
fpe&ing  the  acetous  acid,  I  found  the  following  amongH 
the  numerous  obfervations  which  that  work  contains* 
p.  180.  ‘  The  acid  elaftic  fluid  which  iffues,  when  two 

pounds  of  manganefe  are  mixed  and  diftilled  with  two 
or  three  of  ordinary  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  may  all,  except  a 
fmall  portion  of  phlogillic  air,  be  condenfed  in  a  folu- 
tion  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali ;  and  the  folution  thus  im¬ 
pregnated  yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  nitre,  which 
cryllallizes  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  detonates  on  red- 
hot  coals.  The  folution  at  the  fame  time  yields  rege¬ 
nerated  fea  fait.’  The  part  of  this  propofition  which 
relates  to  the  form  of  the  cryflals  and  to  their  detona¬ 
tion  is  fufficiently  plain  ;  but  that  I  might  have  a  Hill 
more  complete  convi&ion  on  the  fubjedl,  I  repeated  the 
experiment  upon  a  fmall  feale. 

“  For  this  purpofe  I  put  into  a  vial  an  ounce  of  pul- 
verifed  oxyd  ( calx)  of  manganefe  with  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  muriatic  acid,  and  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  l 
direfted  the  vapour  into  another  vial,  which  contained 
a  folution  of  vegetable  alkali.  I  then  dillilled  by  the 
gentle  heat  of  a  fmall  lamp.  From  the  vial  containing 
the  alkali  went  a  fecond  tube,  for  the  purpofe  of  car¬ 
rying  off  the  air  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  by  this  pro- 
cefs. 

“  As  foon  as  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  appeared, 
fome  air  efcaped  through  the  tube,  which  ffiowed  all 
the  properties  of  common  atmofpheric  air ;  and  as  foon 
as  all  the  air  which  the  vials  contained  previous  to  the 
diflillation  had  been  expelled,  no  more  fuch  air  appear¬ 
ed.  The  vapours  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  were 
abforbed  by  the  folution  of  vegetable  alkali,  without 
the  extrication  of  the  fmallefl  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
(fixed  air)  from  the  alkali.  As  fall  as  the  alkali,  which 
adhered  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs,  abforbed  the  acid  va¬ 
pour,  prifmatic  cryilals  appeared  ;  and  many  more, 
which  I  obtained  a  few  hours  afterwards,  were  formed 
in  the  liquor.  Although  thefe  cryilals  detonated  in 
the  fire,  they  had  a  talle  very  different  from  that  of 
nitre.  It  was  extremely  pungent,  and  was  rendered  ltill 
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mc-e  intolerable  by  the  fuffocating  odour  of  the  nitro-  tatcd. 
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muriatic  acid  (aqua  regia).  In  order  to  complete  the 
eryfl.illization,  I  evaporated  in  the  fame  vial  the  remain- 
ing  liquor.  As  foon  as  the  vapour  appeared,  a  quan¬ 
tity  ot  carbonic  acid  was  difengaged,  and  afterwards 
fume  atmofpheric  air.  The  fait  which  I  obtained  by 
cryftallization  alter  the  evaporation  was  a  true  muriat 
of  potafh,  which  did  not  detonate  in  the  fire.  Pro¬ 
bably  Mr  Higgins  performed  the  operation  in  the  way 
I  have  defcribed ;  but  he  was  too  hafty  in  concluding 
this  fait  to  be  nitre  merely  becaufe  it  detonated.  I 
gave  an  account  of  this  experiment  to  Mr  Kirwan  at 
the  time,  and  foon  after  communicated  it  to  FroteUor 
Gadolin,  who  offered  to  affift  me  in  repeating  the  expe- 

“  We  agreed  to  employ  cryftallized  carbonat  of  foda 
(mild  mineral  alkali)  ;  ar.d  the  following  was  the  refult 
of  our  experiment.  We  difTolved  fome  of  this  carbo¬ 
nat  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  we  employed  two 
or  three  hours  a  day,  for  feveral  fuccelTive  days,  in  in¬ 
troducing  into  the  foluyon  as  much  oxygenated  muria¬ 
tic  gas  as  was  fufficient  entirely  to  faturate  it ;  we  then 
poured  the  faline  liquor  into  a  glafs  bafon,  and  left  it 
covered  over  to  evaporate  fpontaneoufly.  After  fome 
time  a  number  of  prifmatic  cry  Hals  were  formed,  which 
■detonated  in  the  fire  like  nitre.  They  occafioned  a 
brown  precipitate  from  a  folution  of  iron  in  fulphuric 
or  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  mixed  with  fal  ammoniac,  they 
gave  out  a  ftrong  ammoniacal  odour,  accompanied  with 
fome  elfervefcenee,  which  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
extrication  of  fixed  air  during  the  mixture.  The  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  liquor  evaporated  again,  produced 
Irtfh  cryftals,  which,  though  they  certainly  had  a  faint 
fmell  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  in  reality  confilled 
partly  of  muriat  of  foda  (common  fait),  and  partly  of 
uncombined  foda ;  for  they  did  not  detonate,  and  they 
precipitated  iron  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  liquor 
which  appeared  above  thefe  cryftals,  however,  had  not 
yet  entirely  loft  the  fmell  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid.  Since  this,  M.  Gadolin  has  made  the  following 
.experiment,  which  he  communicated  to  me.  He  put 
two  drams  of  magnefia,  faturated  with  carbonic. acid, 
into  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  into  which  he  intro¬ 
duced  during  feveral  hours  a  quantity  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas.  The  water  evidently  acquired  the  odour 
of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  He  filtered  the  liquor, 
and  wafhed  and  dried  that  part  of  the  magnefia  which 
had  not  been  diffolved,  and  "which  weighed  one  dram 
4-5ths,  fo  that  the  water  was  found  to  have  diffolved 
1.5  th  of  a  dram.  As  foon  as  the  liquor  began  to  boil, 
a  ftrong  effervefccnce  was  occafioned,  fome  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas  was  difengaged,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
carbonat  of  magnefia  was  precipitated.  When  the  li¬ 
quor  had  become  cool,  it  was  filtered,  that  it  might  be 
feparated  from  the  precipitated  powder.  It  had  ftill 
the  fame  odour;  andon  being  again  heated,  an  effervef¬ 
ccnce  fimilar  to  the  firft  took  place,  and  a  frefh  quantity 
cf  carbonat  of  magnefia  was  feparated.  This  phenome¬ 
non  appeared  every  time  M.  Gadolin  boiled  the  liquor 
after  its  cooling,  till  at  laft  he  had  evaporated  it  to  dry- 
nefs,  when  there  ftill  remained  a  fmall  quantity  of  mag¬ 
nefia.  Hence  M.  Gadolin  concludes,  that  water,  oxy¬ 
genated  muriatic  acid,  and  carbonat  of  magnefia,  form 
a  combination  which  heat  does  not  decompofe  till,  the 
vapour  of  the  water  carries  off  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  at  which  time  the  carbonat  of  magnefia  is  precipi- 
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In  confequence  of  what  we  have  now  related, 
;ht  to  reckon,  in  addition  to  the  two  falts  difeo- 
jy  M.  Bertholiet,  another  fait,  to  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  French  nomenclature,  might  be  given 
the  name  murias  oxygenatus  magnefia  liquidus ,  becaufe 
we  cannot  obtain  it  in  a  concrete  form.  The  oxyge¬ 
nated  muriatic  acid  appears  to  enter  into  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  or  at  leaft  into  a  much  more  intimate,  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  metals  ;  a  fubjedl  which  greatly  merits 
the  attention  of  the  chemift. 

The  probability  of  this  propofition  is  ftrengthened 
by  the  theory  of  M.  Bertholiet ;  according  to  which  the 
mercury  in  corrofive  muriat  of  mercury  (corrofive  fub-  . 
limate)  is  combined  with  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  fo  as  not  to  be  feparated  from  it  without  great 
difficulty. 

Common  Salt,  or  Sea-Salt ,  the  name  of  that  fait  ex- 
tra&ed  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  ufed  in 
great  quantities  for  preferving  provifions,  &c. 

It  is  a  perfe&  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  marine  or 
muriatic  acid,  faturated  with  mineral  alkali.  It  has  a 
faline  but  agreeable  flavour.  It  requires  about  four 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  be  diffolved,  and 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  boiling  water,  according  to 
Macquer.  But  according  to  Kirwan,  it  only  requires 
2,5  its  weight  of  water  to  be  diffolved  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  fixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  This  fait  always 
contains  fome  part  formed  with  a  calcareous  bafe  ;  and, 
in  order  to  have  it  pure,  it  muft  be  diffolved  in  diftilled 
water ;  then  a  folution  of  mineral  alkali  is  to  be  poured 
in  it  until  no  white  precipitation  appears  ;  then  by 
filtrating  and  evaporating  the  folution,  a  pure  common 
fait  is  produced.  Its  figure  is  perfedly  cubic,  and 
tliofe  hollow  pyramids,  or  tremies  as  the  French  ,  call 
them,  as  well  as  the  parallelopipeds  formed  fometimes 
in  its  cryftallization,  confift  all  of  a  quantity  of  fmall 
cubes  difpofed  in  thofe  forms.  Its  decrepitation  on  the 
fire,  which  has  been  reckoned  by  fome  as  a  charadteriftic 
of  this  fait,  although  the  vitriolated  tartar,  nitrous  lead, 
and  other  falts,  have  the  fame  property,  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  water,  and  perhaps  alfo  to  the  air  of  its  cryftal- 
lifation. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  2,120  according  to  .Kirwan. 
The  acid  of  tartar  precipitates  nothing  from  it.  One 
hundred  parts  of  common  fait  contain  thirty-three  of 
real  acid,  fifty  of  mineral  alkali,  and  feventeen  of  water. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  fait  water  and  fait  fprings,  in 
the  proportion  of  even  thirty-fix  per  cent.  It  is  found 
alfo  in  coals,  and  in  beds  of  gypfum.  This  fait  is  un¬ 
alterable  by  fire,  though  it  fufes,  and  becomes  more 
opake  :  neverthelefs  a  violent  fire,  with  the  free  accefs 
of  air,  caufes  it  to  evaporate  in  white  flowers,  which 
flick  to  the  neighbouring  bodies.  It  is  only  decom- 
pofed,  as  Macquer  affirms,  by  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous 
acid  ;  and  alfo  by  the  boracic  or  fedative  fait.  But 
although  nitre  is  decompofed  very  eaiily  by  arfemc, 
this  neutral  marine  fait  is  nowife  decompofed  by  the 
fame.  According  to  Mongez,  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali, 
when  cauftic,  decompofes  alfo  this  marine  fait..  It  pre- 
ferves  from  corruption  almoft  all  forts  of  animal  food 
much  better  for  uie  than  any  other  fait,  as  it  preferves 
them  without  deftroying  their  tafte  and  qualities  ;  but 
when  applied  in  too  fmall  a  quantity,  it  then  forwards 
their  corruption. 

Of  this  moft  ufeful  commodity  there  are  ample  ftores 
on  land  as  well  as  in  the  ocean*  There  are  few  countries 
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winch  do  not  afford  vail  quantities  of  rock  or  foffil  fait. 
Mines  (a)  of  it  have  long  been  difeovered  and  wrought 
in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Po¬ 
land,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  .  In  feveral  parts 
of  the  world,  there  are  huge  mountains  which  wholly 
confift  of  foffil  fait.  Of  this  kind  are  two  mountains 
in  Ruffia,  nigh  Adracan  ;  feveral  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  Africa  ;  and  feveral  alfo  in  Afia; 
and  the  whole  ifland  of  Ormus  in  the  Periian  gulf  al- 
mofl  entirely  confifts  of  fofiii  fait.  The  new  world  is  like- 
wife  ftored  with  treafures  of  this  ufefnl  mineral,  as  well 
as  with  all  other  kinds  of  fubterranean  productions. 
Moreover,  the  fea  affords  fuch  vad  plenty  of  common 
fait,  that  all  mankind  might  thence  be  fupplied  with 
quantities  fuffieient  for  their  occafions.  There  are  alfo 
innumerable  fprings,  ponds,  lakes,  knd  rivers,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  common  fait,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  many  countries  are  plentifully  fupplied  therewith. 
In  fome  countries  which  are  remote  from  the  fea,  and 
have  little  commerce,  and  which  are  not  bleffed  with 
mines  of  fait  or  falt-waters,  the  neceflities  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  forced  them  to  invent  a  method  of  extrac¬ 
ting  their  common  fait  from  the  alhes  of  vegetables. 
The  muriatic  fait  of  vegetables  was  deferibed  by  Dr 
Grew  under  the  title  of  lixiviated  marine  fait .  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek  obtained  cubical  cry  dais  of  this  fait  from  a 
lixivium  of  foda  or  kelp,  and  alfo  from  a  folution  of 
the  lixivial  fait  of  carduus  benediftus  ;  of  which  he 
bath  given  figures  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  pub- 
lifhed  in  N*  173.  of  their  Tranfaftions.  Dr  Dagner, 
in  Ad.  Acad.  N.  C.  vol.  v,  obf.  150.  takes  notice  of 
great  quantities  of  it  which  he  found  mixed  in  pot¬ 
atoes.  And  the  ingenious  Dr  Fothergill  extrafted 
plenty  of  it  from  the  atoe3  of  fern :  See  Medical  Ef 
fays ,  vol.  v.  article  13. 

The  muriatic  fait  which  the  excellent  Mr  Boyle  ex¬ 
trafted  from  fandiver,  and  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
from  the  materials  ufed  in  making  glafs,  was  doubtlefs 
feparated  from  the  kelp  made  ufe  of  in  that  procefs. 
Kunckel  alfo  informs  us,  that  he  took  an  alkaline  fait ; 
and  after  calcining  it  with  a  moderate  fire,  diffolved  it 
in  pure  water,  and  placing  the  folution  in  a  cool  cellar, 
obtained  from  it  many  cry  dais  of  a  neutral  fait.  He 
fuppofes,  that  the  alkaline  fait  was  by  the  procefs  con¬ 
verted  into  this  neutral  fait.  But  it  is  more  reafonable 
to  believe,  that  the  alkaline  fait  which  he  applied  was 
not  pure,  but  mixed  with  the  muriatic  fait  of  vege¬ 
tables,  which  by  this  procefs  was  only  feparated  from  it. 

It  is  doubtlefs  chiefly  this  muriatic  fait  which,  in 
fome  of  the  inland  parts  of  Afia,  they  extraft  from  the 
atoes  of  duck-weed  and  of  Adam’s  fig-tree,  and  ufe  for 
their  common  fait. 

That  they  are  able  in  thofe  countries  to  make  com¬ 
mon  fait  to  profit  from  vegetables,  ought  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  iince  in  Dehli  and  Agra,  capitals  of  In- 
doftan,  fait  is  fo  fcarce  as  ufually  to  be  fold  for  half-a- 
-crown  a  pound.  We  may  therefore  give  fome  credit 
to  Marco  Polo,  when  he  informs  us,  that  in  the  inner 
parts  of  the  fame  quarter  of  the  world,  in  the  province 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 


of  Caindu,  lying  wed  of  Tebeth,  the  natives  ufed  fait 
indead  of  money,  it  being  firft  made  up  in  cakes,  and 
fealed  with  the  damp  of  their  prince  ;  and  that  they 
made  great  profit  of  this  money  by  exchanging  it  with 
the  neighbouring  nations  for  gold  and  mufk.  We  are 
alfo  told  by  Ludolfus,  in  his  Hiforia  jEthiopica ,  that 
in  the  country  of  the  Abyflines  there  are  mountains  of 
fait,  the  which  when  dug  out  is  foft,  but  foon  grows 
hard  5  and  that  this  fait  ferves  them  indead  of  money 
to  buy  all  things.  The  fame  is  confirmed  by  Ramufio. 

Mr  Boyle  difeovered  common  fait  in  human  blood 
and  urine.  “  I  have  ebferved  it  (fays  Mr  Brownrigg), 
not  only  in  human  urine,  but  alfo  in  that  of  dogs,  horfes, 
and  black  cattle.  It  may  eafily  be  difeovered  in  thefe, 
and  many  other  liquids  impregnated  with  it,  by  certain 
very  regular  arid  beautiful  darry  figures  which  appear 
in  their  furfaces  after  congelation.  Thefe  figures  I  firft 
obferved  in  the  great  froft  in  the  year  1739.  The 
dung  of  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  grafs  or  grain,  doth 
alfo  contain  plenty  of  common  fait.” 

Naturalills,  obferving  the  great  variety  of  forms  un¬ 
der  which  this  fait  appears,  have  thought  fit ,  to  rank 
the  feveral  kinds  of  it  under  certain  general  clafies ;  di- 
dinguifliing  it,  mod  ufually,  into  rock  or  foffil  fait, 
fea-falt,  and  brine  or  fountain  fait.  To  which  clafies, 
others  might  be  added,  of  thofe  muriatic  falts  which  are 
found  in  vegetable  and  animal  fubdances.  Thefe  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  common  fait  often  differ  from  each  other 
in  their  outward  form  and  appearance,  or  in  fuch  ac¬ 
cidental  properties  as  they  derive  from  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  fubdances  with  which  they  are  mixed.  But  when 
perfectly  pure,  they  have  all  the  fame  qualities  ;  fo  that 
chemids,  by  the  exacted  inquiries,  have  not  been  able 
to  difeover  any  effential  difference  between  them  ;  for 
which  reafon  we  (hall  diftinguito  common  fait  after  a 
different  manner,  into  the  three  following  kinds,  viz. 
into  rock  or  native  fait,  bay  fait,  and  white  fait. 

By  rock  fait ,  or  native  fait ,  is  underdood  all  fait 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  which  hath  not  undergone  any 
artificial  preparation.  Under  the  title  o!  bay  fait  may 
be  ranked  all  kinds  of  common  fait  extrafted  from  the 
water  wherein  it  is  diffolved,  by  means  of  the  fun’s 
heat,  and  the  operation  of  the  air ;  whether  the  water 
from  which  it  is  extrafted  be  fea- water,  or  natural 
brine  drawn  from  wells  and  fprings,  or  fait  water  dag- 
nating  in  ponds  and  lakes.  Under  the  title  of  white 
fait ,  or  boiled  falts  may  be  Included  all  kinds  of  conw 
mon  fait  extrafted  by  Coftion  from  the  water  wherein 
it  is  diffolved  5  whether  this  water  be  fea  water,  or  the 
fait  water  of  wells,  fountains,  lakes,  or  rivers  ;  or  wa¬ 
ter  of  any  fort  impregnated  with  rock-falt,  or  other 
kinds  of  common  fait. 

The  fird  of  thefe  kinds  of  fait  is  in  feveral  conntrie 
found  fo  pure,  that  it  ferves  for  mod  domcfljc  ufes, 
without  any  previous  preparation  (triture  excepted)  ; 
for  of  all  natural  falts  rock-falt  is  the  mod  abundantly 
furniihed  by  nature  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  being 
found  in  large  maffes,  occupying  great  t rafts  of  land. 
It  is  generally  formed  in  drata  under  the  furface  of  the 
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(a)  Amongd  the  fait  mines  of  chief  note  are  thofe  of  Northwich  in  Chefhire,  Altemonte  in  Calabria,  Hall  in 
Tyrol,  Cardona  in  Catalonia  :  alfo  thofe  dupendous  mines  at  Wilieczka  of  Poland,  and  Soowar  in  Upper  Hun* 
gary  ;  of  which  fee  accounts  in  Phil.  Tranf.  No  61.  and  413. 
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earth,  as  in  Hungary,  Mofcovy,  Siberia,  Poland,  Cala¬ 
bria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Ead  Indies.  “  In 
England  (fays  Magellan),  the  fait  mines  at  Northwlch 
are  in  a  high  ground,  and  contain  it  in  layers  or  ftrata 
of  various  colours,  of  which  the  yellow  and  brown 
are  the  mod  plentiful,  as  I  have  obferved  on  the  fpot, 
which  I  vifited  in  June  1782,  in  company  with  my 
worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr  Volta,  profeffor  of  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pavia,  and  well 
known  by  his  great  abilities,  and  many  difcoveri.  s  in 
that  branch  of  knowledge.  The  mine  into  which  we 
defcended  was  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  vad  dome 
or  vault  under  ground,  fupported  by  various  columns  of 
the  fait,  that  were  purpofely  left  to  fupport  the  incum¬ 
bent  weight.  And  the  workmen  having  lighted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  candles  all  round  its  circumference,  it  furnifhed  us 
with  the  moil  agreeable  and  furprifing  fight,  whilft  we 
were  defeending  in  the  large  tub,  which  ferves  to  bring 
up  the  lumps  that  are  broken  from  the  mine,  &c.  See 
the  Hefcription  of  the  famous  falt-mines  of  Wilieczka 
in  Poland,  by  Mr  Berniard,  in  the  Journal  de  Phy- 
fique>  vol.  16.  for  1780,  pag.  459,  in  which  the  mira¬ 
culous  tales  concerning  thofe  fubterraneous  habita¬ 
tions,  villages,  and  towns,  are  reduced  to  their  proper 
magnitude  and  edimate.”  But  the  Englifh  foil'll  fait 
is  unfit  for  the  ufes  of  the  kitchen,  until  by  folution 
and  coflion  it  is  freed  from  feveral  impurities,  and  re¬ 
duced  into  white  fait.  The  Britifh  white  fait  alfo  is 
not  fo  proper  as  feveral  kinds  of  bay  fait  for  curing  fifh 
and  fuch  fiefh-meats  as  are  intended  for  fea  provisions, 
or  for  exportation  into  hot  countries.  So  that  for 
tliefe  purpofes  we  are  obliged,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  ufe  bay  fait,  which  we  purchafe  in  France,  Spain, 
and  other  foreign  countries. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  other 
thing  requiiite  in  the  formation  of  bay  fait  than  to 
evaporate  the  fea-water  with  an  exceedingly  gentle  heat ; 
and  it  is  even  very  probable,  that  our  common  fea- fait 
by  a  fecotid  folution  and  cryftallization  might  attain  the 
requifite  degree  of  purity.  Without  entering  into  any 
particular  detail  of  the  proceffes  ufed  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  bay-falt  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  fhall 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  befl 
methods  of  preparing  common  fait. 

At  fome  convenient  place  near  the  fea-fhore  is  ereft- 
ed  the  faltern.  This  is  a  long,  low  building,  confi fl¬ 
ing  of  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  called  th e  fore-houfe, 
and  the  other  the  pan-houfe ,  or  boiling- houfe.  The  fore- 
If  Prcfaringhouk  ferves  to  receive  the  fuel,  and  cover  the  wo rk- 
Salu  ’  °  men  ;  and  in  the  boiling-houfe  are  placed  the  furnace, 
and  pan  in  which  the  fait  is  made.  Sometimes  they  have 
two  pans,  one  at  each  end  of  the  faltern;  and  the  part 
appropriated  for  the  fuel  and  workmen  is  in  the  middle. 

The  furnace  opens  into  the  fore-houfe  by  two  mouths, 
beneath  each  of  which  is  a  mouth  to  the  afh-pits.  To 
the  mouths  of  the  furnace  doors  are  fitted ;  and  over 
them  a  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  roof,  which  divides  the 
fore-houfe  from  the  boiling-houfe,  and  prevents  the 
dud  of  the  coal  and  the  afhes  and  fmoke  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  from  falling  into  the  fait  pan.  The  fore-houfe 
communicates  with  the  boiling-houfe  by  a  door,  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  wall  which  divides  them. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  confids  of  two  chambers, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  brick  partition  called  the 
md feather ;  which  from,  a  broad  bafe  terminates  in  a 
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narrow  edge  nigh  the  top  the  furnace;  and  by  means 
of  fliort  pillars  of  call  iron  eredled  upon  it,  fupports 
the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan  ;  it  alfo  fills  up  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  furnace,  which  otherwife  would  be  too 
large,  and  would  confume  more  coals  than,  by  the  help 
of  this  contrivance,  are  required.  To  each  chamber  of 
the  furnace  is  fitted  a  grate,  through  which  the  allies 
fall  into  the  afh-pits.  The  grates  are  made  of  long 
bars  of  iron,  fupported  underneath  by  flrong  crofs  bars 
of  the  fame  metal.  They  are  not  continued  to  the  far- 
thefl  part  of  the  furnace,  it  being  unneceffary  to  throw 
in  the  fuel  fo  far  :  for  the  flame  is  driven  from  the  fire 
on  the  grate  to  the  fartheft  part  of  the  furnace  ;  and 
from  thence  paffes  together  with  the  fmoke,  through 
two  flues  into  the  chimney  ;  and  thus  the  bottom  of 
the  fait  pan  is  everywhere  equally  heated. 

The  fait  pans  are  made  of  an  oblong  form,  fiat  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  fides  eredded  at  right  angles ;  the 
length  of  fome  of  thefe  pans  is  15  feet,  in  breadth  12 
feet,  and  the  depth  1 6  inches  ;  but  at  different  works 
they  are  of  different  dimenfions.  They  are  commonly 
made  of  plates  of  iron,  joined  together  with  nails,  and 
the  joints  are  filled  with  a  flrong  cement.  Within  the 
pan  five  or  fix  flrong  beams  of  iron  are  fixed  to  its  op- 
pofite  Tides,  at  equal  diflances,  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  from  which  they  are  di- 
flant  about  eight  inches.  From  thefe  beams  hang  down 
flrong  iron  hooks,  which  are  linked  to  other  hooks  or 
clafps  of  iron  firmly  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan ; 
and  thus  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  fupported,  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  bending  down  or  changing  its  figure.  The 
plates  mod  commonly  ufed  are  of  malleable  iron,  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  the  third 
of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  The  Scots  prefer  fmaller 
plates,  14  or  ry  inches  fquare.  Several  make  the  Tides 
of  the  pan,  where  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  fire,  of 
lead  ;  thofe  parts,  when  made  of  iron,  being  found 
to  confume  faff  in  ruff  from  the  fleam  of  the  pan. 
Some  have  ufed  plates  of  caff  iron,  five  or  fix  feet 
fquare,  and  an  inch  in  thicknefs ;  but  they  are  very 
fubje£l  to  break  when  unequally  heated,  and  fhaken 
(as  they  frequently  are)  by  the  violent  boiling  of  the 
liquor.  The  cement  mod  commonly  ufed  to  fill  the 
joints  is  plader  made  of  lime. 

The  pan,  thus  formed,  is  placed  over  the  furnace, 
being  fupported  at  the  four  corners  by  brick  work  ; 
but  along  the  middle,  and  at  the  Tides  and  ends,  by 
round  pillars  of  cad  iron  called  taplins ,  which  are  pla¬ 
ced  at  three  feet  diflance  from  each  other,  being  about 
eight  inches  high,  and  at  the  top,  where  fmallell,  four 
inches  in  diameter.  By  means  of  thefe  pillars  the  heat 
of  the  fire  penetrates  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  its  four  corners  only  excepted.  Care  is  alfo 
taken  to  prevent  the  fmoke  of  the  furnace  from  paffmg< 
into  the  boiling-houfe,  by  bricks  and  llrong  cement, 
which  are  clofely  applied  to  every  fide  of  the  fait  pan. 
In  fome  places,  as  at  Blyth  in  Nothumberland,  be- 
fides  the  common  fait  pans  here  defer ibed,  they  have 
a  preparing-pan  placed  between  two  fait  pans,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  building,  which  in  other  works  is 
the  fore-houfe.  The  fea-water  being  received  into  this 
preparing-pan,  is  there  heated  and  in  part  evaporated 
by  the  flame  and  heat  conveyed  under  it  through  flues 
from  the  two  furnaces  of  the  fait  pans.  And  the  hot 
water,  as  occafion  requires,  is  conveyed  through  troughs* 
8  from 
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gait.  from  the  preparing  *pan  into  the  fait  pans.  Various 

w— -y -  other  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  lefTen  the  ex* 

pence  of  fuel,  and  feveral  patents  have  been  obtained 
for  that  purpofe  ;  but  the  fiilt-boilers  have  found  their 
cld  methods  the  mod  convenient. 

Between  the  fides  of  the  pan  and  walls  of  the  boil- 
ing-houfe,  there  runs  a  walk  five  or  fix  feet  broad, 
where  the  workmen  Hand  when  they  draw  the  fait,  or 
have  any  other  buiinefs  in  the  boiling-h  ufe.  The 
fame  walk  is  continued  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  next  to 
the  chimney  ;  but  the  pan  is  placed  dole  to  the  wall 

(at  the  end  adjoining  to  the  fore-houfe. 

The  roof  of  the  boiling-houfe  is  covered  with  boards 
fattened  on  with  nails  of  wood,  iron  nails  quickly 
mouldering  into  ruH.  In  the  roof  arc  feveral  open¬ 
ings,  to  convey  off  the  watery  vapours  ;  and  on  each 
fide  of  it  a  window  or  two,  which  the  workmen  open 
when  they  look  into  the  pan  whilfl  it  is  boiling. 

Not  far  diftant  from  the  faltern,  on  the  fea-fhore,  be¬ 
tween  full  fea  and  low-water  marks,  they  alfo  make  a 
little  pond  in  the  rocks,  or  with  Hones  on  the  fand, 
which  they  call  their  Jump.  From  this  pond  they  lay 
a  pipe,  through  which,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  fea- 
water  runs  into  a  well  adjoining  to  the  laltern  ;  and 
from  this  well  they  pump  it  into  troughs,  by  which  it 
is  conveyed  into  their  fhip  or  ciHern,  where  it  is  flored 
up  until  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it. 

rl  he  ciHern  is  built  clofe  to  the  faltern,  and  may  be 
placed  moH  conveniently  between  the  two  boiling- 
houfes,  on  the  back  de  of  the  fore-houfe  ;  it  is  made 
cither  of  wood,  or  brick  and  clay  ;  it  fometimes  wants 
a  cover,  but  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  Hied,  that 
the  fait  water  contained  therein  may  not  be  weakened 
by  ins,  nor  mixed  with  foot  and  other  impurities. 
It  fhould  be  placed  fo  high,  that  the  water  may  con¬ 
veniently  run  out  of  it,  through  a  trough,  into  the  fait 
pans. 

Befides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  feveral 
others  are  required;  as  Hore  houles  for  the  fait,  ciHerns 
for  the  bittern,  an  office  for  his  majtfty’s  fait  officers, 
and  a  dwelling-houfe  for  the  falt-boilers. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  fea-water 
having  Hood  in  the  ciHern  till  the  mud  and  fand  are 
fettled  to  the  bottom,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  fait  pan. 
And  at  the  four  corners  of  the  falt-pan,  where  the 
flame  does  not  touch  its  bottom,  are  placed  four  fmall 
lead  pans  called  fcratch  pan  ,  which,  for  a  lalt-pan  of 
the  fize  above-mentioned,  are  ufually  about  a  foot  and 
an  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three  inches  deep  ;  and 
have  a  bow  or  c  rcular  handle  of  iron,  by  which  they 
may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  when  the  liquor  in  the 
pan  is  boiling. 

The  fait  pan  being  filled  with  fea-water,  a  Hrong 
fire  of  pit  coal  is  lighted  in  the  furnace  ;  and  then, 
for  a  pan  which  contains  about  400  gallons,  the  fait 
boiler  takes  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  incorporates 
them  well  with  two  or  three  gallons  of  Tea  water, 
which  he  pours  into  the  falt-pan  while  the  water  con 
taintd  therein  is  only  lukewarm  ;  and  immediately  Hirs 
it  about  with  a  rake,  that  the  whites  of  eggs  may  every 
where  be  equally  mixed  with  the  la  t  water. 

InHead  of  whites  of  eggs,  at  many  falterns,  as  at  mod 
of  thofe  nigh  Newcaftle,  they  ufe  blood  from  the  butch¬ 
ers,  either  of  fiicep  or  black  cattle,  to  clarify  the  fea- 


water:  And  at  many  of  the  Scots  falterns  they  do  not  Salt*  ^ 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  clarifying  it. 

As  the  water  grows  hot,  the  whites  of  eggs  feparate 
from  it  a  black  frothy  feum,  which  arifes  to  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  covers  it  all  over.  As  foon  asl;he  pan 
begins  to  boil,  this  feum  is  all  rifen,  and  it  is  then  time 
to  fkim  it  off. 

The  moH  convenient  inHruments  for  this  purpofe  are 
Summers  of  thin  afh  boards,  fix  or  eight  inches  broad, 
and  fo  long  that  they  may  reach  above  half  way  over 
the  falt-pan.  Thefe  fkimmers  have  handles  fitted  to 
them  ;  and  the  falt-boiler  and  his  afiiHant,  each  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  them  on  the  oppofitt  fides  of  the  pan,  apply 
them  fo  to  each  other  that  they  overlap  in  the  middle, 
and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  pan,  carry  them  gently 
forward  together,  along  the  furface  of  the  boiling  li¬ 
quor,  to  the  other  end  ;  and  thus,  without  breaking 
the  feum,  colle&  it  all  to  one  end  of  the  pan,  from 
whence  they  eafily  take  it  out. 

After  the  water  is  fkimmed,  it  appears  perfe&ly  clear 
and  tranfpaient ;  and  they  continue  boiling  it  brifkly, 
till  fo  much  of  the  trefh  or  aqueous  part  is  evaporated, 
that  what  remains  in  the  pan  is  a  Hrong  brine  almoft 
fully  faturated  with  fait,  fo  that  fmall  faline  cryHals 
begin  to  form  on  its  furface;  which  operation,  in  a  pan 
filled  15  inches  deep  with  water,  is  ufually  performed 
in  five  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  fecond  time  with  clear 
fea-water  drawn  from  the  ciHern  ;  and  about  the  time 
when  it  is  half  filled,  the  fcratch-pans  are  taken  out, 
and  being  emptied  of  the  fcratch  found  in  them,  are 
again  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  falt-pan  The  fcratch 
taken  out  of  thefe  pans  is  a  fine  white  calcareous  earth 
found  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  feparates  from  the  * 

fea-water  during  its  co<Hion,  before  the  ialt  begins  to 
form  into  grains.  This  fubtile  powder  is  violently  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  boiling  liquor,  until  it  is  driven  to  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  pan,  where  the  motion  of  the  liquor  being 
more  gentle,  it  fubfides  into  the  fcratch  pans  placed 
there  to  receive  it,  and  in  them  it  remains  und  Hurbt  d, 
and  thus  the  greatefi  part  of  it  is  feparated  from  the 
brine. 

After  the  pan  hath  again  been  filled  up  with  fea-wTa* 
ter,  three  whites  of  eggs  are  mixed  ufith  the  liquor,  by 
which  it  is  clarhft-d  a  fecond  time,  in  the  manner  before 
described  ;  and  it  is  afterwards  boiled  down  to  a  Hrong 
brine  as  at  firH  ;  which  fecond  boiling  may  take  up 
about  four  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  third  time  with  clear  fea- 
water  ;  and  alter  that,  a  fourth  time  ;  the  liquor  being 
each  time  clanged  and  boiled  down  to  a  Hrong  brine, 
as  before  ltlated  ;  and  the  fcratch  pans  being  taken  out 
and  emptied  every  time  that  the  pan  is  filled  up. 

Then,  at  the  fourth  boiling,  as  loon  as  the  cryHals 
begin  to  fi  rm  on  the  furface  of  the  brine*  they  flackeit 
the  i  re,  and  only  tuffer  the  brine  to  fimmer,  or  boil 
very  gently.  In  this  heat  they  conflantly  endeavour 
to  keep  it  all  the  time  that  the  fait  corns  or  granulates, 
which  may  be  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  fait  is  faid  to 
granulate,\vhen  its  -minute  cryHals  cohere  together  into 
little  maffes  or  grains,  which  fiHk  down  in  the  brine  and 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan. 

When  moH  of  the  liquor  is  evaporated,  and  the  fait 
thus  lies  in  the  pan  almott  dry  on  its  furface,  it  is  then 
4  K  2  time 
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time  to  draw  It  out.  This  part  of  the  procefs  is  per¬ 
formed  by  raking  the  fait  to  one  fide  of  the  pan  into 
a  long  heap,  where  it  drains  a  while  from  the  brine, 
and  is  then  filled  out  into  barrows  or  other  proper  vef- 
fels,  and  carried  into  the  ftore-houfe,  and  delivered  into 
the  cuftody  of  his  majefty’s  officers.  And  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  whole  procefs  is  performed  in  24  hours;  the  fait 
being  ufually  drawn  every  morning. 

In  the  ftore-houfe  the  fait  is  put  hot  into  drabs,  which 
are  partitions  like  flails  for  liorfes,  lined  on  three  Tides 
and  at  the  bottom  with  hoards,  and  having  a  Aiding- 
board  on  the  fore-fide  to  put  in  or  draw  out  as  occafion 
requires.  The  bottoms  are  made  /helving,  being  high- 
eft  at  the  back-fide,  and  gradually  inclining  forwards ; 
by  which  means  the  faline  liquor,  which  remains  mixed 
with  the  fait,  eafily  drains  from  it ;  and  the  fait,  in 
three  or  four  days,  becomes  fufficiently  dry ;  and  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  drabs,  and  laid  up  in  large  heaps, 
where  It  is  ready  for  fale. 

The  faline  liquor  which  drains  from  the  fait  is  not  a 
pure  brine  of  common  fait,  but  hath  a  /harp  and  bitter 
ta/le,  and  is  therefore  called  bittern ;  this  liquor,  at  fome 
works;  they  fave  for  particular  ufes,  at  others  throw 
away.  A  con/iderable  quantity  of  this  bittern  is  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  after  the  procefs  is  fini/hed  ; 
which,  as  it  contains  much  fait,  they  fuffer  to  remain 
in  the  pan,  when  it  is  filled  np  with  fea-water.  But  at 
each  procefs  this  liquor  becomes  more  /harp  and  bitter, 
and  alfo  increafes  in  quantity :  fo  that,  after  the  third 
or  fourth  procefs  is  fini/hed,  they  are  obliged  to  take 
it  out  of  the  pan  ;  otherwife  it  mi>res  in  fuch  quantities 
with  the  fait,  as  to  give  it  a  bitter  ta/le,  and  difpofes  it 
to  grow  foft  and  run  in  the  open  air,  and  renders  it  un¬ 
fit  for  dome/lic  ufes. 

After  each  procefs  there  alfo  adheres  to  the  bottom 
and  Tides  of  the  pan  a  white  flony  cruft,  of  the  fame 
calcareous  fubftance  with  that  before  collected  from  the 
boiling  liquor.  This  the  operators  call  Jlone/cratch ,  di- 
ftinguifhing  the  other  found  in  the  lead-pans  by  the 
name  of  powder-/ cratch.  Once  in  eight  or  ten  days 
they  feparate  the  ftone-fcratch  from  their  pans  with 
iron  picks,  and  in  feveral  places  find  it  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thicknefs.  If  tlu3  flony  cruft  is  fuffered  to 
adhere  to  the  pan  much  longer,  it  grows  fo  thick 
that  the  pan  is  burnt  by  the  fire,  and  quickly  wears 
away. 

In  M.  de  Pages’s  Travels  round  the  World,  we  find 
the  following  important  faA.  <4  I  had  been  anxious 
(fays  that  author)  to  afeertain  by  comparifon,  whether 
fea-water  contains  fait  in  greater  quantity  under  the 
torrid  than  under  the  other  zones  ;  and  my  experiments 
pn  this  fubjeA  ferved  to  fhow,  contrary  to  what  I  ex¬ 
pelled,  that  fea-water  is  impregnated  with  fait  in  lefs 
quantity  within  than  without  the  tropics.”  Thefe  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  fea-wa¬ 
ter,  taken  at  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  and  weighed  in 
water- feales.  M.  de  Pages  has  given  a  table  of  thefe 
experiments,  from  which  it  appears  that  1 00  lb.  of  fea. 
water  in  46°  12"  S.  lat.  gave  44  lb.  of  fait,  and  in  x°  1  6" 
only  34  lb. ;  and  that  in  74  N.  Iat.  it  gave  4^  lb.  and 
in  40  22'  only  341b.  thefe  being  the  higheft  and  loweft 
latitudes  in  which  the  experiments  were  made,  and  alfo 
the  greateft  and  lcaft  quantities  of  fait. 

Duty  sn  SjiTy  is  a  diftinA  branch  of  his  majefty’s 
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extraordinary  revenue,  and  confifts  in  an  excife  of  3  s. 
4  d.  per  bu/hel  impofed  upon  all  fait,  by  feveral  ftatutes 
of  King  William  and  other  fubfequent  reigns.  This 
is  not  generally  called  an  excife,  becaufe  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  different  commiffioners  :  but  the  commif- 
iioners  of  the  falt-dnties  have,  by  ftatute  I  Ann,  c.  21, 
the  fame  powers,  and  mull  obferve  the  fame  regulations, 
as  thofe  of  other  excifes.  This  tax  had  uiually  been 
only  temporary  :  but  by  ftatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  was 
made  perpetual. 

Triple  Sjlts,  a  kind  of  falts  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  ingredients  ;  the  common  neutrals  being  compo- 
fed  only  of  two.  They  are  but  lately  difeovered  ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  indu/lry  of  Mr  Bergman  that  we  owe 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  them.  Sometimes  we  meet 
even  with  falts  of  four  ingredients ;  in  which  cale  we 
call  the  refulting  compounds  quadruple  falts.  The  moll 
remarkable  of  thefe  complicated  fubftances  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

1 .  Aphronitrumy  or  mineral  alkali,  combined  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  calcareous  earth.  The  three  ingre¬ 
dients  here  are  fixed  air,  pure  alkali,  and  calcareous 
earth.  “  This  fait  (fays  Cronlledt)  is  fo  ilrongly  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  calcareous  earth,  that  the  latter  enters 
with  it  into  the  very  cryftals  of  the  fait ;  though,  by 
repeated  folutions,  the  earth  is  by  degrees  feparated 
from  it,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  after  every  folution.” 
Cartheufer  afferts,  that,  on  throwing  into  its  folutiou 
in  water  a  fixed  mineral  alkali,  the  calcareous  earth  was 
precipitated  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  by  adding  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol,  nitrous  acid  was  expelled,  and  a  Glauber’s  fait  pro¬ 
duced  ;  “  from  which  (fays  M.  Magellan)  it  is  evident, 
that  the  aphronitrum  is  a  triple  fait  ariling  from  the 
combination  of  the  nitrous  acid  with  calcareous  earth 
and  mineral  fixed  alkali.”  Wallerius  mentions  three  fpe- 
cies  of  this  fait ;  viz.  one  which  contains  only  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  calcareous  earth  with  fixed  mineral  alkali.  This, 
he  fays,  is  the  aphronitrum  of  the  ancients ;  but  he 
thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  rather  called  apbronatron ,  as 
they  beftowed  the  name  of  natron  upon  the  mineral  al¬ 
kali.  'The  fecond  fpecies  is  that  deferibedby  Cronlledt 
under  the  title  of  calcareous  nitre.  The  third  is  that  de- 
feribed  by  Hoffman  under  the  title  of  aphronitrum 
tienfty  into  wliofe  compofition  the  vitriolic  acid  enters* 
It  is  a  kind  of  Glauber’s  fait,  and  is  frequently  con~, 
founded  with  it. 

The  aphronitrum  of  Cronftedt  is  deferibed  by  him  as 
appearing  on  old  walls  and  below  vaults,  or  in  places 
where  it  cannot  be  walked  away  by  the  rain.  When 
it  contains  any  confiderable  quantity  of  calcareous  earth, 
it  /hoots  into  rhomboidal  cryftals,  a  figure  frequently 
affeAed  by  the  calcareous  earth  when  it  /hoots  into  cry- 
itals  :  but  when  the  aphronitrum  is  purer,  it  forms  prif- 
matic  cryftals-  From  thefe  circumftances,  M.  Magel¬ 
lan  thinks,  that  the  aphronitrum  is  not  only  a  triple  but 
a  multiple  fait ;  as  thefe  pieces  of  old  mortar,  covered 
with  this  white  frofl,  on  ancient  walls,  are  the  very  fame 
from  which  the  faltpetre-makers  cxtraA  the  mother 
water  of  nitre  ;  after  mixing  with  it  the  vegetable  afties 
to  furni/h  the  alkali. 

2.  Common  fait  with  magnefia,  or  mineral  alkali* 
contaminated  by  muriatic  magnefia.  This  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  common  fait  with  magnefia,  and  is  very'  deli, 
quefeent,  owing  to  the  compound  of  magnefia  andTpi- 
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rit  of  fait ;  for  neither  mineral  alkali  nor  pure  fea  fait 
are  at  all  deliquefcent  in  the  air. 

3.  Vitriolated  magnefia  with  vitriol  of  iron,  or  Ep- 
fom  fait  contaminated  with  copperas.  This,  according 
to  M.  Monet,  is  found  in  fome  mineral  waters. 

4.  Native  alum  contaminated  with  copperas.  This 

is  fometimes  found  in  the  aluminous  fchillus,  and  efflo- 
refces  in  2  feathery  form,  and  is  peihaps  the  plumofe 
alum  of  the  ancients'.  .  •  . 

5  Native  alum  contaminated  with  fulphur.  .  Dr  \V  1- 
thering  informs  us,  that  this  ialt  is  met  with  about 
Wednegburg  and  Belflon,  two  places  in  Staffordfhire, 
where  the  coal-pits  a>e  on  fire.  It  fublimes  to  the  fur- 
face,  whence  it  may  be  colle&ed  in  confiderabje  quan- 
tity  during  dry  or  frolly  weather.  Our  author,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  certainly  affirm  that  this  is  a  true  che¬ 
mical  union,  but  the  parts,  he  fays,  cannot  be  diftin- 
guiffied  by  the  eye.  It  is  kept  in  a  deliquefcent  hate 
by  an  aeccfs  of  vitriolic  acid. 

6.  Native  alum  contaminated  by  vitriolated  cobalt. 
This  is  found  in  fome  of  the  mines  of  Herregrund  and 
Idria,  where,  it  (hoots  into  long  and  (lender  filaments. 

M.  Magellan  fuppofes  that  this  may  be  the  trichites  of 
the  Greeks.  On  d iffolving  it  in  water,  the  prefence  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  is  difeovered  by  adding  a  folution  of 
terra  ponderofa  in  muriatic  acid  ;  the  phlogiflicated  al¬ 
kali  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  cobalt,  which  forms 
a  blue  glafs  with  cobalt  or  microcofmic  fait. 

7.  Vitriol  of  copper  with  iron,  the  vitrio/um  ferreo-cu - 
preum  cyaneum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  alfo  called  Vitriol 
of  Hungary ,  becaufe  found  in  plenty  in  that  country, 
its  colour  is  that  of  blue  mixed  with  green  ;  but  fome¬ 
times  the  one  (hade  prevails,  and  fometimes  the  other.. 

8.  Vitriol  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  is  prepared  in 
Sweden  from  the  water  pumped  out  of  the  copper 
mines  at  Dalame.  The  copper  does  not  precipitate  from 
a  folution  of  this  fait  by  rubbing  it  on  iron,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  common  blue  vitriol.  Large  cryflals.  of 
this  fait  are  often  found  in  the  water,  the  copper  mines 
from  whence  it  is  prepared. 

9.  Vitriol  of  copper  and  zinc.  This  is  a  quadruple 
fait,  flyled  by  Linnaeus  Vitriolum  ferreo-zinceo  cupreum 
cyaneum .  Its  colour  is  blue  inclining  to  green  ;  and  it 
does  not  precipitate  the  copper  by  rubbing  on  iron,  as 
the  common  blue  vitriol  does.  It  is  called  the  blue  vi¬ 
triol  of  Goflar.  Mongez  makes  a  feparate  article  of  a 
compound  fait  mentioned  by  Wallerius,  confifling  alfo 
of  a  vitriolated  copper  with  zinc,  but  whofe  cryflals  are 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  found  lately  in  the  mines  of  Tall¬ 
inn  in  Sweden.  He  adds,  that  the  pale-blue  colour  of 
the  former  fait  (hows  the  predominancy  of  the  copper, 
by  which  it  is  neceffarily  diflinguifhed  from  the  latter, 
where  the  vitriol  is  over-faturated.  M.  Magellan,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  red  colour  is  owing  to  a 
proper  quantity  of  iron  in  a  dephlogiflicated  ftate,  which 
has  been  overlooked  in  that  compound.  rI  o  this  kind 
alfo  Wallerius  refers  the  yellowilh  vitriol  found  in  Hun- 
gary. 

10.  Vitriol  of  iron  and  zinc  ;  the  green  vitriol  from 
Goflar  in  the  Hartz  ;  the  vitreolum  zinceo-ferrewn  a >i- 
ride  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  of  a  pale-green  colour. 

Salt- Mines.  See  Salt. 

RoeVS alt.  See  Salt. 
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Salt- Water,  or  Sea~water  ( Dijlillation  of).  See  Sea- 
J  Voter. 

Neutral  Salts.  SeeCHEMt$TRY,n6i  72,1 1 80, and  1 33 1. 

Sal r-Springs.  Of  thefe  there  are  great  numbers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  which  undoubtedly  have 
their  origin  from  fome  of  the  large  collections  of  foffi] 
fait  mentioned  under  the  article  Common  6 alt.  See  that 
article,  and  like  wife  Spring. 

SALTIER,  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries. — 
See  Heraldry,  p.  452,  and  Plate  CCXXX. 

This,  fays  G.  Leigh,  in  his  Accedence  of  Arms,  p.  70. 
was  anciently  made  of  the  height  of  a  mail,  and  driven 
full  of  pins,  the  ufe  of  which  was  to  fcale  walls,  Sic. 
Upton  fays  it  was  an  inflrument  to  catch  wild  beads* 
whence  he  derives  this  word  from  faltus ,  i.  e.  a  fo- 
reft.”  The  French  call  this  ordinary  fautoir ,  from  fauier 
“  to  leap;”  becaufe  it  may  have  been  ufed  by  foldiers 
to  leap  over  walls  of  towns,  which  in  former  times  were 
but  low  ;  but  fome  modern  authors  think  it  is  borne  in 
imitation  oF  St  Andrews  crofs. 

SALTING  MEAT  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  N AW# 
The  following  is  the  method  recommended  by  the  late 
admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles.  When  the  ox  is  killed, 
let  it  be  fkinned  and  cut  up  into  pieces  fit.  for  Ufe  as 
quick  as  poffible,  and  falted  while  the  meat  is  hot.  For 
which  purpofe  we  mud  have  a  fuffieient  quantity  of 
faltpetre  and  bay-falt  pounded  together  and  made  hot 
in  an  oven,  of  each  equal  parts  ;  with  this  fprinkle  the 
meat  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ounces  to  the  pound  ; 
then  lay  the  pieces  on  dielving  boards  to  drain  for  24 
hours  ;  which  done,  turn  them  and  repeat  the  fame  ope¬ 
ration,  and  let  them  lie  for  24  hours  longer.  By  this 
time  the  fait  will  be  all  melted,  and  have  penetrated  the 
meat,  and  the  pieces  be  drained  off;  each  piece  muff  then 
be  wiped  dry  with  clean  coarfe  cloths.  A  fuffieient 
quantity  of  common  fait  mull  then  be  made  liot  like- 
wife  in  an  oven,  and  mixed  when  taken  out  with  about 
one-third  of  brown  fugar  :  then  the  cafks  being  ready? 
rub  each  piece  well  with  this  mixture,  and  pack  them 
well  down,  allowing  about  half  a  pound  of  the  fait  and 
fugar  to  each  pound  of  meat,  and  it  will  keep  good  fe- 
veral  years. 

It  is  belt  to  proportion  the  cafks.to  the  quantity  ufed 
at  one  time,  as  the  lefs  it  is  expofed  to  the  air  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  fame  procefs  does  for  poik,  only  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  and  lefs  fugar  mull  be  ufed  ;  but  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  both  depends  equally  upon  the  meat  being 
hot  when  firft  falted. 

One  pound  of  beef  requires  two  ounces  of  faltp,etre 
and  two  ounces  of  bay-falt,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fprink- 
led  twice  ;  an  ounce  of  each  to  a  pound  of  beef  both  . 
times.  The  faltpetre  requifite  for  100  lb.  of  beef  is 
i2{lb.  which  at  i2d.perlb.  is  12  s.  6d.;  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  bay-falt  (for  100  lb.  of  beef),  at  three 
half-pence  per  lb.  is  1  s.  6  d. ;  of  brown  . fugar  and  com¬ 
mon  fait  mixed  together  half  a  pound  is  required,  the 
former  in  the  proportion  of  one-third,  the  latter  of  two- 
thirds,  to  a  pound  of  beef.  The  brown  fugar  at  8  d, 
per  pound.  A  hundred  pounds  of  beef  will  take  2^0 
ounces  of  it,  which  cofts  10  s.  5  d.  The  quantity 
of  common  fait  requifite  for  roolb.  of  beef  is  533  oun¬ 
ces,  which  at  2d.  per  lb.  amounts  to  5  s.  6d.  The 

expence  therefore  will  ftand  thus. 

^  Saltpetre* 


Salt 

II 

Salting. 
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Saltpetre,  12^  lb.  for  icolb.  of  beef,  is 

L.  0 

X2 

6 

Bay-falt,  1  2\  lb.  for  do.  is 

0 

I 

6 

Brown-fugar,  250  oz.  for  do.  is 

0 

10 

5 

Beef,  10  '  lb  at  6d.  per  pound,  is 

2 

1 

0 

Three  cafks  for  it  at  is.  6d  each, 

0 

4 

6 

Labour,  and  heating  the  oven  twice, 

0 

4 

0 

Common  fait,  533  oz.  for  do.  is 

0 

5 

6 

L4  8  5 

Thefe  articles  are  taken  high  ;  aru!  if  beef  cofts  6  d. 
per  pound,  meat  cured  thus  will  coil  lefs  than  f  s.  per 
pound;  and  there rore  conies  much  cheaper  than  iive-Ituck 
in  long  fea  voyages 

SALTPETRE.  See  Chemistry,  n°  740. 

SALTSBURG,  an  archbifhopiic  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Stiria 
and  the  Upper  Aufhia,  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  on 
the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  bifhopric 
of  Bnxen.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  1  o  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  upwards  of  60  from  north  to  fouth.  With 
refped  to  the  foil,  it  i3  very  mountainous,  yielding,  how¬ 
ever,  excellent  pafturage,  and,  in  confequence  of  that, 
abounding  in  cattle,  ar.d  horfes  remarkable  for  their 
mettle  and  hardinels.  This  country  is  particularly  no¬ 
ted  for  the  great  quantities  of  fait  it  produces,  and  its 
ftrong  paffes  and  caftles.  Here  are  alfo  confiderable 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  with  quar  ries  of  marble,  and  a  natural  hot- bath. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Salza,  the  Inn,  the  Ens, 
and  Muer;  which,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  other  ftreams, 
are  weilftored  with  £fh.  The  peafants  here  are  all  al¬ 
lowed  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  trained  to  military  duty. 
There  are  no  nobles  in  the  country,  and  moft  of  the 
lands  belong  to  the  clergy.  The  ftates  confift  of  the 
prelates,  the  cities,  and  towns.  Notvvithftanding  this 
country  is  under  the  power  of  a  Popifh  ecclefiaftic,  and 
the  violent,  arbitrary,  and  opprdlive  manner  in  which 
the  Proteftants  have  always  been  treated,  great  numbers 
of  them  ftill  remained  in  it  till  the  year  1732,  when  no 
lefs  than  30,000  of  them  withdrew  from  it,  difperfmg 
tbemfelves  in  the  feveral  Proteftant  ftates  of  Europe, 
and  fome  of  them  were  even  fent  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  American  colonies.  Betides  brafs  and  fteel  wares, 
and  all  forts  of  arms  and  artillery,  there  are  manufactures 
of  coarfe  cloth  and  linen  here  The  archbiffiop  has  ma¬ 
ny  and  great  prerogatives  :  he  is  a  prince  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  perpetual  legate  of  the  holy  fee  in  Germany, 
of  which  he  is  alfo  primate  He  has  the  firft  voice 

in  the  diet  of  this  circle,  and  next  to  the  ele&ors  in 
that  of  the  empire,  in  the  college  of  princes,  in  which 
he  and  the  archduke  of  Anftria  prefide  by  turns.  No 
appeal  lies  from  him  either  in  civil  or  eccleliaftical  caufes, 
but  to  the  pope  alone;  and  he  is  intitled  to  wear  the 
habit  of  a  cardinal.  He  has  alfo  the  nomination  to  fe¬ 
veral  bifhopiics  ;  and  the  canor.icates  that  fall  vacant  in 
the  months  in  which  the  popes,  by  virtue  of  the  con¬ 
cordat,  are  allowed  to  nominate,  are  all  in  his  gift.  His 
fuffragans  are  the  bifhops  of  Ereyfmgen,  Ratifbon,  Bri- 
xen,  Gurk,  Chiemfee,  Seckau,  and  Lavant and  of 
thefe,  the  four  laft  are  nominated,  and  even  confirmed 
by  hirn  and  not  by  the  pope.  At  the  diet  of  the  em 
pire  his  envoy  takes  place  of  all  the  princes  that  are 

Jrrefent,  under  the.  degree  of  an  eledor  His  revenue  is 
aid  to  amount  to  near  200,000!*  a  year,  a  great  part 


of  it  anting  from  the.  falt-works.  He  is  able  to  ralfe 
2s, 000  men  ;  but  keeps  in  conftant  pay,  betides  his 
guards,  only  one  regiment,  conlifting  of  1000  men. 
His  court  is  very  magnifeent ;  and  he  has  his  heredi¬ 
tary  great  officers,  and  high  colleges.  The  chapter 
confifls  of  24  canons,  who  muft  be  ali  noble,  but  are 
obliged  only  to  four  months  refidence  At  his  accef- 
fmn  to  the  fee,  the  archbifliop  muft  pay  00,00  D  crowns 
to  Rome  for  the  pall  There  is  an  order  of  knight* 
hood  here,  inftituted  in  r  7 1  ,  in  hon  ur  q  St  Rupert, 
who  was  the  rft  biffiop  of  Saltfburg  ab.  ut  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  8th  century. 

Salt  burg,  the  capital  of  a  German  archbifhopric 
of  the  fame  name,  and  which  takes  its  own  from  the 
river  Salza,  on  which  it  ftnnds,  and  over  which  it  has  a 
bridge.  It  is  a  very  handfome  place,  well  foitified,  and 
the  refidence  of  the  archbifliop.  The  houfes  are  high, 
and  all  built  of  ftone  ;  the  roofs  are  in  the  Italian  tafte, 
and  you  may  walk  upon  them.  1  he  caftle  here  is  very 
firing,  and  as  ftrongly  garriloned,and  w  ell  provided  with 
proviiions  and  warlike  ftores.  '1  he  archbifhop’s  palace 
is  magni  ce«t ;  and  in  the  area  before  it  is  a  foun¬ 
tain,  elleemed  the  largeft  and  grandeft  in  Germany. 
The  ftables  are  very  lofty  ;  and  the  number  of  the 
horfes  ufually  kept  by  the  arckbifhop  is  laid  to  be  up¬ 
wards  of  20  .  i  he  city,  of  which  one  part  fta.  ds  on 
a  fttep  rock,  is  well  built,  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved.  Befides  the  above-mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  ftattly  palaces  belonging  to  the  archbifliop, 
one  ot  which  is  called  the  Auetuu,  and  the  other  Mira - 
btli'i.  1  he  latter  of  thefe  has  a  very  beautiful  garden; 
and  the  number  of  trees  in  the  orangery  is  fo  great,  that 
Mr  Keyfler  tells  us,  20,000  oranges  have  been  ga¬ 
thered  from  them  in  one  year.  The  river  Salza  runs 
dole  by  the  walls  of  this  garden  There  are  a  great 
many  other  fine  ftrudures  in  the  city,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  fuchas  palaces,  monafteries,  hoipitais,  and  chuich- 
es.  In  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Rupert  (the  apoitle 
cf  Bavaria,  and  a  Scotchman  by  birth),  all  the  altars  are 
of  maible  of  different  kinds,  and  one  or  the  organs  has 
above  32  o  pipes.  i  he  whole  ftrudure  is  extremely 
handfome.  It  is  built  of  freeftone  in  imitation  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  at  Rome.  The  portico  is  of  marble,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  copper.  Before  the  portico  there 
is  a  large  quadrangular  place,  with  arches  and  galleries, 
in  which  is  the  prince’s  refidence  and  there  is  a  ftatue 
Peter.  In  the  middle  of  this  place  of  an  unnatural 
of  the  Virginin  bronze  ;  it  is  fine,  but  of  an  nnnatu.al 
fize.  There  are  large  areas  encompaffed  with  handfome 
buildings  on  both  fides  of  the  church  In  the  middle 
of  that  which  is  to  the  left,  there  is  a  moft  magni  ■  cent 
fountain  ot  marble,  and  fome  valuable  figures  of  gi¬ 
gantic  ftze.  There  is  like  wife  a  fountain  in  that  to  the 
right,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  former 
one,  and  the  Neptune  of  it  makes  but  a  very  pitiful 
figure.  This  town  contains  many  more  excellent  build¬ 
ings  and  ftatues,  which  remind  one  that  the  borders  of 
Italy  are  not  far  diitant.  The  winter  and  iumrner  ri¬ 
ding  fchoois  here  are  noble  ftructures.  The  univerfity 
was  founded  in  .  6  ,  and  committed  to  the  caie  of  the 

Benedidines.  Befides  it,  there  are  two  colleges,  in 
which  the  young  noblemen  are  educated.  E  Long.  33. 
c.  N.  Lat.  47.  4 5. 

SALVADOR  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clais  of 
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Salvage  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thefe 
|]  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadri- 
Salvia.  fid .  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  berry  is  monofperinous  ; 
'  ang  the  feed  covered  with  an  antlus  or  loofe  coat. 

SALVAGE-MONEY,  a  reward  allowed  by  the  civil 
and  Hatute  law  for  the  faving  of  fhips  or  goods  from 
the  danger  of  the  fea,  pirates,  or  enemies.— Where  any 
fhip  is  in  danger  of  being  Hranded,  or  driven  on  fhore, 
juftices  of  the  peace  are  to  command  the  conflables  to 
aflemble  as  many  perfons  as  are  neceflary  to  preferve  it; 
and,  on  its  being  preferved  by  their  means,  the  perfons 
affifiing  therein  (hall,  in  30' days  after,  be  paid  a  reafo li¬ 
able  reward  for  their  falvage  ;  other  wife  the  fhip  or 
goods  fhall  remain  in  the  cufiody  of  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  as  a  fecurity  for  the  fame. 

SALVATION,  means  the  fafety  or  prefervation  of 
any  thing  which  is  or  has  been  in  danger,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  in  a  religious  fenfe,  when  it  means  preferva¬ 
tion  from  eternal  death,  or  reception  to  the  happinefs  of 
heaven,  which  is  now  offered  to  all  men  by  the  Chriftian 
religion  upon  certain  conditions.  The  Hebrews  but 
rarely  make  ufe  of  concrete  terms  as  they  are  called, 
but  often  of  abfira&ed.  Thus,  infiead  of  faying  that 
God  faves  them  and  prote&s  them,  they  fay  that  God 
is  their  falvation.  Thus  the  word  of  falvation,  the 
joy  of  falvation,  the  rock  of  falvation,  the  fhield  of  fal- 
vation,  the  horn  of  falvation,  &c.  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
The  word  that  declares  deliverance  ;  the  joy  that  at¬ 
tends  the  efcaping  a  great  danger,  a  rock  where  any 
one  takes  refuge,  and  where  he  may  be  in  fafety  from 
his  enemy ;  a  buckler,  that  fecures  him  from  the  arm 
of  the  enemy  ;  a  horn  or  ray  of  light,  of  happinefs  and 
falvation,  &c.  See  Theology,  &c. 

SALVATOR  rosa.  See  Rosa. 

SALVE  regina,  among  the  Romanifis,  the  name 
of  a  Latin  prayer,  addrefied  to  the  Virgin,  and  fung 
after  complines,  as  alfo  upon  the  point  of  executing  a 
criminal.  Durandus  fays,  it  was  compofed  by  Peter 
bifhop  of  Compoftella.  The  cufiom  of  finging  the  /a/W 
regina  at  the  clofe  of  the  office  was  begun  by  order  of 
St  Dominie,  and  flrfi  in  the  congregation  of  Domini¬ 
cans  at  Bologna,  about  1237.  Gregory  IX.  firft  ap¬ 
pointed  it  to  be  general.  St  Bernard  added  the  con- 
clufion,  0  dulcis!  0  pia,  &c, 

SALVIA,  sage  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  digynia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  VerhciUatue . 
The  corolla  is  unequal ;  and  the  filaments  placed  crofs- 
wife  on  a  pedicle.  The  moll  remarkable  fpecies  are, 

1 .  The  officinalis,  or  common  large  fage, .  which  is 
cultivated  in  gardens,  of  which  there  are  the  following 
varieties  :  1.  The  common  green  fage.  2.  The  worm¬ 
wood  fage  3.  The  green  fage,  with  a  variegated  leaf. 
4.  The  red  fage.  5.  The  red  fage  with  a  variegated 
leaf.  Thefe  are  accidental  variations,  and  therefore  are 
not  enumerated  as  fpecies.  The  common  fage  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  here 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  ufe  ;  but  that  variety  with  red 
or  blackifh  leaves  is  the  mod  common  in  the  Britifh 
gardens  ;  and  the  wormwood  fage  is  in  greater  plenty 
here  than  the  common  green -leaved  fage,  which  is  but* 
in  few  gardens. 

2.  The  tomentofa,  generally  titled  lalfamic  fage  by 
the  gardeners.  The  flalks  of  this  do  not  grow  fo  up¬ 
right  as  thofe  of  the  common  fage  \  they  are  very  hairy. 
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and  divide  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  garniffied  Salvia 
with  broad  heart-fhaped  woolly -leaves  Handing  upon Si]ut^tTon 
long  foot-fialks ;  they  are  fawed  on  their  edges,  and 
their  upper  furfaces  are  rough  ;  the  leaves,  which  are  ^ 

upon  the  flower dlalks,  are  oblong  and  oval,  Handing 
upon  {barter  foot  Halks,  and  are  very  {lightly  fawed  or* 
their  edges ;  they  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  toward  the 
top  of  the  branches ;  the  whorls  are  pretty  far  difiant, 
but  few  flowers  in  each  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue,  about 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  This  fage  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  the  others  for  making  tea. 

3,  -The  auriculata,  common  fage  of  virtue,  which  is 
alfo  well  known  in  the  gardens  and  markets.  The 
leaves  of  this  is  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort ; 
they  are  hoary,  and  fome  of  them  are  indented  on  their 
edges  towards  the  bafe,  which  indentures  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ears.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  two  former  forts,  and  the  whorls  are  gene¬ 
rally  naked,  having  no  leaves  between  them.  The 
flowers  are  {mailer,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  than  thofe  of 
common  red  fage. 

4.  The  pomifera,  with  fpear-fhaped  oval  entire  leaves, 
grow  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath  a  fhrubby  flalk, 
which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  have 
obtufe  empalements.  The  branches  of  this  fage  have 
often  punftures  made  in  them  by  infe&s,  at  which  pla¬ 
ces  grow  large  protuberances  as  big  as  apples,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  galls  upon  an  oak,  and  the  rough’ 
balls  on  the  briar. 

All  the  forts  of  fage  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  if  , 
they  can  be  procured  ;  but,  as  fome  of  them  do  not 
perfect  their  feeds  in  this  country,  and  moH  of  the  forts, 
but  efpecially  the  common  kinds  for  life,  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Hips,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raife  them 
from  feeds. 

SALVIANUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  who  flourifhed  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  well 
flailed  in  the  fciences.  It  is  faid  he  lived  in  continence 
with  his  wife  Palladia,  as  if  Hie  had  been  his  HHer  ; 
and  that  he  was  fo  affli&ed  at  the  wickednefs  of  that 
age,  that  lie  was  called  the  jeremiah  of  the  fifth  century . 

He  acquired  fuch  reputation  for  his  piety  and  learning, 
that  he  was  named  the  m>fler  of  the  hi /hops.  He  wrote 
a  Treatife  on  Providence  ;  another  on  Avarice  ;  and 
fome  epiHles,  of  wffiich  Baluze  has  given  an  excellent 
edition  ;  that  of  Conrad  Ritterfliufius,  in  2  vols  o£avo, 
is  alfo  eHeemed. 

SALUTATION,  the  a£t  of  falut in g,  greeting,  or 
paying  refpedt  and  reverence  to  any  one. 

When  men  (writes  the  compiler  of  VEfprit  des  Curhftkt  cj# 
Ufagn  et  des  Coutumes )  falute  each  -other  in  an  ami  .Literature.^ 
cable  manner,  it  fignifies  little  whether  they  move  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  body,  or  pra&ife  a  particular  cere- 
mony*  In  thefe  a&ions  there  muH  exiH  different  cuf- 
toms*  Every  nation  imagines  it  employs  the  moH  rea- 
fonable  ones  ;  but  all  are  equally  Ample,  and  none  are 
to* be  treated  as  ridiculous.  This  infinite  number  of 
ceremonies  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds  ;  to  reverences 
or  falutaticns ;  and  to  the  touch  of  fome  part  of  the 
human  body.  To  bend  and  proHrate  one’s  felf  to  exprefs 
fentiments  of  refpeft,  appears  to  be  a  natural  motion  ; 
for  terrified  perfons  throw  themfelves  on  the  earth  when 
they  adoxe  invifible  beings,  The  affe&ignate  tguch  of 

the 
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the 'perfon  they  fain te,  is  an  expreffion  of  tendernefs.  ludicrous  actions,  and  thus  make  all  their  ceremonies  Salutation. 

As  nations  decline  from  their  ancient  fimplicity,  much  farcical.  The  greater  part  pull  the  fingers  till  they  'r*"w 

farce  and  grimace  are  introduced.  Superltition,  the  crack.  Snelgrave  gives  an  odd  representation  of  the 

manners  of  a  people,  and  their  fituation,  influence  the  embaffy  which  the  king  of  Daliomy  fent  to  him. .  The 

modes  of  falutation  ;  as  may  be  obferved  from  the  in-  ceremonies  of  falutation  confided  in  the  mod  ridiculous 

{lances  we  collect.  contortions.  When  two  negro  monarclis  vifit,  they  em- 

Modes  of  falutation  have  fornetimes  very  different  brace  in  flapping  three  times  the  middle  finger, 
characters,  and  it  is  no  uniiiterefting  fpeculation  to  ex*  Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their  faluta* 
amine  their  (hades.  Many  difplay  a  refinement  of  de-  tions  the  difpalitions  of  their  character.  When  the  in* 
licacv,  while  others  are  remarkable  for  their  fimplicity,  habitants  of  Carmena  (fays  Athcnaeus)  would  fiiow  a 
or  for  their  fenfibility*  In  general,  however,  they  are  peculiar  mark  of  edeem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and  pre- 
frequently  the  fame  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  and  in  fented  for  the  beverage  of  their  friend  the  blood  as  it 
more  polifhed  focieties.  Refpect,  humility,  fear,  and  iffued.  The  Franks  toie  hair  from  their  head,  and 
edeem,  are  expreffed  much  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  for  prefented  it  to  the  perfon  they  faluted.  The  Have  cut 
thefe  are  the  natural  confequences  of  the  organization  his  hair,  and  offered  it  to  his  mader.  The  Chinefe  are 
of  the  body.  Tliefe  demondrations  become,  in  time,  fingularly  affeefed  in  their  perfonal  civilities  :  they  even 
only  empty  civilities,  which  fignify  nothing  ;  we  {hall  calculate  the  number  of  their  reverences.  Thefe  are 
notice  what  they  were  originally,  without  rdle&ing  on  their  mod  remarkable  podures.  The  men  move  their 
what  they  are.  hands  in  an  affedlionate  manner,  while  they  are  joined 

The  fird  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  of  faluta-  together  on  the'bieaft,  and  bow  their  head  a  little.  If 
tion  ;  they  know  no  reverence's,  or  other  compliments,  they  refpedl  a  perfon,  they  raife  their  hands  joined,  and 
or  they  defpife  and  difdain  them.  The  Greenlanders  then  lower  them  to  the  earth  in  bending  the  body*  If 
laugh  when  they  fee  an  European  uncover  his  head  and  two  perfons  meet  after  a  long  feparation,  they  both  fall 
bend  his  body  before  him  whom  he  calls  his  fuperior.  on  their  knees,  and  bend  the  face  to  the  earth,  and  this 
The  iflanders,  near  the  Philippines,  take  the  hand  or  ceremony  they  repeat  two  or  three  times.  Surely  we 
foot  of  him  they  falute,  and  with  it  they  gently  rub  may  differ  here  with  the  fentiment  of  Montaigne,  and 
their  face.  The  Laplanders  apply  their  nofe  drongly  confefs  this  ceremony  to  be  ridiculous.  It  arifes  from 
againd  that  of  the  perfon  they  falute.  Dampier  fays,  their  national  affe&ation.  They  fubditute  artificial  ce- 
tiiat  at  New  Guinea  they  are  fatisfied  in  placing  on  remonies  for  natural  a&ions.  Their  expreffions  mean  an 
their  heads  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  have  ever  paffed  little  as  their  ceremonies.  If  a  Chinefe  is  afked  how 
for  fymbols  of  friendfhip  and  peace.  This  is  at  lead  a  he  finds  himfelf  in  health?  lie  anfwers,  Very  well ; 
pi&urefque  falute*  thanks  to  your  abundant  felicity.  Ii  they  would  tell  a 

Other  falutations  are  very  incommodious  and  painful ;  man  that  he  looks  well,  they  fay  >  Prof perity  is  painted 
it  requires  great  pradice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  po-  on  your  face  ;  or,  Your  air  announces  your  happinefs,  If 
lite  in  an  ifiand  fituated  in  the  Straits  of  the  Sound,  you  render  them  any  fervice,  they  fay,  My  thanks fiould 
Houtman  tells  us,  they  faluted  him  in  this  odd  way  :  be  immortal .  If  you  praife  them,  they  anfwer,  How 
“  They  railed  his  left  foot,  which  they  paffed  gently  Jhall  I  dare  to  perfuade  myfelf  of  what  you  fay  of  me  ? 

.over  the  right  leg,  and  from  thence  over  his  face.”  The  If  you  dine  with  them,  they  tell  yon  at  parting,  We 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  bend  their  Body  very  low,  have  not  treated  you  with  fujficient  diflinftion.  The  va¬ 
in  placing  their  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raifing  at  rious  titles  they  invent  for  each  other  it  would  be  im- 
the  fame  time  one  foot  in  the  air,  with  their  knee  bent,  poffible  to  tranilate. 

An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  ties  it  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  tliefe  anfwers  are  pre- 
about  his  own  waid,  fo  that  he  leaves  his  friend  half  feribed  by  the  Chinefe  ritual,  or  academy  of  compli. 
naked.  This  cudom.  of  undrefling  on  thefe  occafions  meats.  There  are  determined  the  number  of  bows  ; 
takes  other  forms  ;  fornetimes  men  place  themfelves  na-  the  expreffions  to  be  employed  ;  the  genuflections  ;  and 
ked  before  the  perfon  whom  they  falute  ;  it  is  to  fhow  the  inclinations  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or 
their  humility,  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  appearing  left  hand  :  the  falutations  of  the  mafier  before  the  chair 
in  his  prefence.  This  was  pra&ifed  before  Sir  Jofeph  where  the  flrangeris  to  be  feated,  for  he  falutes  it  mod 
Banks,  when  he  received  the  vifit  of  two  female  Ota*  profoundly,  and  wipes  the  dud  away  with  the  fleirts  of 
heitans.  Their  innocent  fimplicity,  no  doubt,  did  not  his  robe  *r  all  thefe  and  other  things  are  noticed,  even 
appear  immoded  in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuofo .  Some-  to  the  filent  gedures,  by  which  you  are  entreated  to  en- 
times  they  only  undrefs  partially.  The  Japanefe  only  ter  the  houfe.  The  lower  clafs  of  people  are  equally 
take  off  a  flipper  ;  the  people  of  Arracan,  their  fandals  nice  in  thefe  pun&ilios  ;  and  ambafladors  pafs  40  days 
in  the  dreet,  and  their  dockings  in  the  houfe.  in  pradlifing  them  before  they  are  enabled  to  appear  at 

In  the  progrefs  of  time,  it  appears  fervile  t(>  uncover  court.  A  tribunal  of  ceremonies  has  been  ereeded,  and 
one’s  (elf.  The  grandees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of  ap-  every  day  very  odd  decrees  are  iffued,  to  which  the 
pearing  covered  before  the  king,  to  fhow  that  they  are  Chinefe  mod  religioufly  fubmit. 

not  fo  much  fubje&ed  to  him  as  the  red  of  the  nation  5  The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently  arbitrary ;  to  be 
and  (this  writer  obferves)  we  may  remark,  that  the  feated,  with  us,  is  a  ipark  of  repofe  and  familiarity  ;  to 
Englifh  do  not  uncover  their  heads  fo  much  as  the  dand  up,  that  of  refpeft.  There  are  countries,  how- 
other  nations  of  Europe.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  na*  ever,  in  which  princes  will  only  be  addrefled  by  perfons 
tion  (obferves  the  humorous  Montaigne),  even  to  the  who  are  feated,  and  it  is  confidered  as  a  favom  to  be 
people  who,  when  they  fakite,  turn  their  backs  on  their  permitted  to  dand  in  their  prefence.  This  cudom  pre- 
friends,  but  that  can  be  judified  in  their  cudoms.  It  vails  in  defpotic  countries :  a  defpot  cannot  fuffer  with- 
-mufFbe  obferved  of  the  negroes,  that  they  are  lovers  of  out  difgud  the  elevated  figure  of  his  fubje&s ;  he 
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pleafed  to  bend  their  bodies  with  their  genius :  his  pre¬ 
fence  mult  lay  thofe  who  behold  him  proftrate  on  the 
earth  :  he  defires  no  cagcrnefs,  no  attention  ;  he  would 
only  infpire  terror. 

The  pope  makes  ne  reverence  to  any  mortal  except 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  Hoops  a  very  little  when  he 
permits  him  to  kifs  his  lips. 

SALUTE,  in  military  matters*  a  difcharge  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  or  fmall  arms,  or  both,  in  honour  of  fome  per- 
fon  of  extraordinary  quality.  The  colours  lik.ewife  fa- 
lute  royal  perfons,  and  generals  commanding  in  chief; 
which  is  done  by  lowering  the  point  to  the  ground. 
In  the  field,  when  a  regiment  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
king  or  his  general,  the  drums  beat  a  march  as  lie  paffes 
along  the  line,  and  the  officers  falute  one  after  another, 
bowing  their  half-pikes  or  fwords  to  the  ground  ;  then 
recover  and  take  off  their  hats.  The  enfigns  falute  all 
together,  by  lowering  their  colours. 

Salute,  in  the  navy,  a  teflimony  of  deference  or 
homage  rendered  by  the  ffiips  of  one  nation  to  ano¬ 
ther,  or  by  fliips  of  the  fame  nation  to  a  fuperior  or 
equal. 

This  ceremony  is  varioufly  performed,  according  to 
the  circumftances,  rank,  or  fituation,  of  the  parties.  It 
confifts  in  firing  a  certain  number  of  cannon,  or  volleys 
of  fmall  arms  ;  in  linking  the  colours  or  topsails  ;  or 
'in  one  or  more  general  Ihouts  of  the  whole  {hip’s  crew, 
mounted  on  the  malls  or  rigging  for  that  purpofe. 

The  principal  regulations  with  regard  to  falutes  in 
the  royal  navy  are  as  follow  ; 

“  When  a  flag-officer  falutes  the  admiral  and  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen 
guns;  but  when  captains  falute  him,  they  are  to  give  him 
Seventeen  guns.  The  admiral  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  fleet  is  to  return  two  guns  lefs  to  flag-officers, 
and  four  lefs  to  captains.  Flag-officers  faluting  their 
fuperior  or  fenior  officer,  are  to  give  him  thirteen  guns. 
Flag-officers  are  to  return  an  equal  number  of  guns  to 
fiag-officers  bearing  their  flags  on  the  fame  mall,  and 
two  guns  lefs  to  the  reft,  as  alfo  to  captains. 

“  When  a  captain  falutes  an  admiral  of  the  white 
or  blue,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen  guns  ;  but  to  vice 
and  rear  admirals,  thirteen  guns.  When  a  flag-officer 
is  faluted  by  two  or  more  of  his  majefty’s  fhips,  he  is 
siot  to  return  the  falute  till  all  have  finifhed,  and  then 
to  do  it  with  fuch  a  reafonable  number  of  guns  as  he 
Shill  judge  proper. 

“  In  cafe  of  the  meeting  of  two  fquadrons,  the 
two  chiefs  only  are  to  exchange  falutes.  And  if  Angle 
fhips  meet  a  fquadron  confifling  of  more  than  one  flag, 
the  principal  flag  only  is  to  be  faluted.  No  falutes  lhall 
be  repeated  by  the  fame  fhips,  unlefs  there  has  been  a 
Reparation  of  fix  months  at  leaft. 

“  None  of  his  majefly’s  fhips  of  war,  commanded 
only  by  captains,  (hall  give  or  receive  falutes  from 
one  another,  in  whatfoever  part  of  the  world  they 
meet. 

w  A  flag  officer  commanding  in  chief  lhall  be  faluted, 
tspon  his  firft  hoifting  his  flag,  by  all  the  fhips  prefent, 
with  fuch  a  number  of  guns  as  is  allowed  by  the  firft, 
third,  or  fifth  a  ♦fcles. 

“  When  any  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  lhall  meet  with  any 
fnip  or  {hips  belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  Hate, 
within  his  majefty’s  Teas  (which  extend  to  Cape  Fi- 
#illerre),  it  is  expe&ed,  that  the  faid  foreign  fliips  do 
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ftrike  their  tcp-fail,  and  take  in  their  flag,  in  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  his  majefty’s  fovereignty  in  thofe 
Teas  :  and  if  any  lhall  refufe  or  offer  to  refill,  it  is  en¬ 
joined  to  all  flag-officers  and  commanders  to  ufe  their 
utmoll  endeavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not 
fuffer  any  dilhonour  to  be  done  to  his  majefty.  And 
if  any  of  his  majefty’s  fubje&s  lhall  fo  much  forget 
tlieir  duty,  as  to  omit  ftriking  their  top- fail  in  palling 
by  his  majefty’s  fhips,  the  name  of  the  ffiip  and  mailer, 
and  from  whence,  and  whither  bound,  together  with 
affidavits  of  the  fadl,  are  to  be  fent  up  to  the  fecretary 
of  the  admiralty,  in  order  to  their  being  proceeded 
againft  in  the  admiralty  court.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  his  majefty’s  feas,  his  majefty’s  {hips  arc 
in  nowife  to  ftrike  to  any  ;  and  that  in  other  parts, 
no  Ihip  of  his  majefty’s  is  to  ftrike  her  flag  or  top  fail 
to  any  foreigner,  unlefs  fuch  foreign  Ihip  lhall  have 
firft  ftruck,  or  at  the  fame  time  ftrike,  her  flag  or  top- 
ail  to  his  majefty’s  Ihip. 

“  The  flag-oflicers  and  commanders  of  his  majefty’s 
fliips  are  to  be  careful  to  maintain  his  majefty’s  honour 
upon  all  occafions,  giving  protection  to  his  fubjedts, 
and  endeavouring,  what  in  them  lies,  to  fecure  and  en¬ 
courage  them  in  their  lawful  commerce  ;  and  they  arc 
not  to  injure,  in  any  manner,  the  fubjedls  of  his  maje¬ 
fty’s  friends  and  allies  * 

“  If  a  foreign  admiral  meets  with  any  of  his  maje- 
ft)  ’s  fhips,  and  falutes  them,  he  lhall  receive  gun  for 
gun  If  he  be  a  vice-admiral,  the  admiral  fliall  anfwef 
with  two  guns  lefs.  If  a  rear-admiral,  the  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  fhall  return  two  lefs.  But  if  the  Ihip  be 
commanded  by  a  captain  only,  the  flag-officer  lhall  give 
two  guns  lefs,  and  captains  an  equal  number. 

“  When  any  of  his  majefty’s  fliips  come  to  an  anchor 
in  a  foreign  port  or  road,  within  cannon-lhot  of  its 
forts,  the  captain  may  falute  the  place  with  fuch  a 
number  of  guns  as  have  been  cuftomary,  upon  good 
affurance  of  having  the  like  number  returned,  but  not 
otherwife.  But  if  the  Ihip  bears  a  flag,  the  flag- 
officer  fhall  firft  carefully  inform  liimfelf  how  flags  of 
like  rank,  belonging  to  other  crowned  heads,  have  gk 
ven  or  returned  falutes,  and  to  infill  upon  the  fame  terms 
of  refpedl. 

“  It  is  allowed  to  the  commanders  of  his  rnajefty’s 
fliips  in  foreign  parts,  to  falute  the  perfons  of  anv 
admirals,  commanders  in  chief,  or  captains  of  ffiips  of 
war  of  foreign  nations,  and  foreign  noblemen,  or 
ft  rangers  of  quality,  as  alfo  the  fa&ories  of  the  king’s 
fubje&s,  coming  on  board  to  vifit  the  ffiip  ;  and  the 
number  of  guns  is  left  to  the  commander,  as  fliall  be 
fuitable  to  the  occafion  and  the  quality  of  the  perfons 
vifiting  ;  but  he  is  neverthelefs  to  remain  accountable 
for  any  exceffes  in  the  abufe  of  this  liberty.  If  the 
ffiip  viflted  be  in  company  with  othei  fhips  of  war,  the 
captain  is  not  to  make  ufe  of  the  civilities  allowed  in 
the  preceding  articles  but  with  leave  and  confent  of  the 
oommander  in  chief  or  the  fenior  captain. 

“  Merchant-ffiips,  whether  foreigners  or  belonging 
to  his  rnajefty’s  fubje&s,  faluting  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  lhall  be  anfwered  by  fix  guns  lei's  ;  when  they 
falute  any  other  flag  ffiips,  thev  fliall  be  anfwered  by- 
four  guns  lefs  ;  and  if  they  falute  men  of  war  com¬ 
manded  by  captains,  thev  fliall  be  anfwered  b  v  two  gun?, 
lefs.  If  fever  1  mercliant-fliips  falute  in  corr.pan  ,  ns* 
return  is  to  be  made  till  ail  have  finished,  and  then  by 
4  L  fuck 
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Saluzzo  fuck  a  number  of  guns  as  fhall  be  thought  proper  ;  but 
11  though  the  merchant-fhips  fhould  anfwer,  there  (hall  be 

*amaneans-  B0  fecond  return. - 

¥  «  None  of  his  majefty’s  fhips  of  war  fhall  falute  any 

of  his  majefty’s  forts  or  caftles  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever.” 

SALUZZO,  called  by  the  French  Sa  luces,  a  town 
and  caftle  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a  mar- 
quifate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is 
lituated  on-  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  neai  the 
river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  18.  27.  N.  Lat.  44.  35.  It  is 
fubje£t  to  the  king  of  Sardinia* 

Saluzzo,  the  marquifate  of,  a  province  of  Pied¬ 
mont  in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dauphiny 
and  the  province  of  the  Four  Valleys,  on  the  eaft  by 
thofe  of  Saviglano  and  FofTano,  on  the  fouth  by  that 
of  Cona  and  the  county  of  Nice,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Barcelonetta.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
1601. 

SAMA,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  ftands  on  an  eminence, 
the  fort  being  watered  by  the  pleafcnt  river  of  St 
George,  that  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  town 
contains  above  200  houies,  which  feem  to  form  three 
diftin6l  villages,  one  of  which  is  immediately  under  the 
cannon  of  the  Dutch  fort  St  Sebaftian.  Des  Marchais 
deems  this  town  to  be  one  of  the  largeft  on  the  whole 
coaft,  Barbot  likewife  agreeing  with  him  in  its  litua- 
tion,  extent,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  The  foie  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  natives  is  fifhing  ;  a  circumftance  which 
«afily  accounts  for  their  poverty.  The  government  of 
this  place  is  republican,  the  magiftrates  having  the  fu- 
preme  power,  being  fubjed  to  periodical  changes,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Gavi,  who  feldona 
however  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the  ftate.  This 
prince  refides  fome  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  is  rich, 
and  much  refpe&ed  by  his  neighbours. 

SAMANEANS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  magi  or 
philo fophers,  have  been  confounded  by  fome  with  the 
Bramins.  They  proceeded  from  Ariana,  a  province 
of  Perfia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  fpread  them- 
felves  in  India,  and  taught  new  dodrines. 

The  Bramins,  before  their  arrival,  it  is  faid,  were  in 
the  liiglieft  period  of  their  glory,  were  the  only  oracles 
of  India,  and  their  principal  refidence  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  while 
the  Samaneans  were  fettled  towards  the  Indus.  Others 
lay,  that  the  Bramins  acquired  all  their  knowledge  from 
the  Samaneans,  before  whofe  arrival  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  that  -the  Bramins  were  the  religious  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Indians.  The  moft  celebrated  and  ancient 
of  the  Samanean  dodors  was  Boutta,  or  Budda,  who 
was  born  683  years  before  Chrift.  His  fcholars  paid 
him  divine  honours  ;  and  his  dodrine,  which  conlifted 
chiefly  in  the  tranf migration  of  fouls,  and  in  the  wor- 
fhip  of  cows,  was  adopted  not  only  in  India,  but  alfo 
in  Japan,  China,  Siam,  and  Tartary. .  It  was  propa¬ 
gated,  according  to  M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  in  Thibet,  in 
the  8th  century,  and  fucceeded  there  the  ancient  reli¬ 
gion  of  Zamolxis.  The  Samaneans,  or  Buddifts,  were 
entirely  deftroyed  in  India  by  the  jealous  rage  ©f  the 
Bramins,  wliofe  abfurd  pradices  and  fables  they  affed- 
ed  to  treat  with  contempt  •,  but  feveral  of  their  books 
are  ftill  preferved  and  refpeded  on  the  coafts  of  Mala¬ 
bar. 
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We  are  told,  too,  that  feveral  of  the  Bramin  orders 
have  adopted  their  manner  of  living,  and  openly  profefs 
the  greateft  part  of  their  dodrines.  L? Ezour  Hedam, 
ou  Aticlen  Comment  du  Vedam ,  publifhed  by  M.  de  S. 

Croix,  Paris  1779.  See  Bramins. 

SAMAR,  a  Spanifh  ifland  not  far  from  Manilla  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  is  called  Samar  on  the  fide  which  looks  yf^ern 
towards  the  other  ifles,  and  Ibabao  on  that  next  the  Unh,  ' 

ocean.  It  is  like  the  trunk  of  a  man’s  body,  without  voi.  viii, 
head  or  legs.  Its  greateft  length,  from  Cape  Baliqua-P-  13  7- 
ton,  which,  with  the  point  of  Manilla,  makes  the 
ftrait  of  St  Bernardino,  in  13  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude,  extends  to  that  of  Guignan  in  1 1  de¬ 
grees  towards  the  fouth.  The  other  two  points,  ma¬ 
king  the  greateft  breadth  of  the  ifland,  are  Cabo  de 
Spirito  Santo,  or  Cape  of  the  Holy  Ghojl ,  the  high 
mountains  of  which  are  the  firft  difcovered  by  fhips 
from  New  Spain  ;  and  that  which  lying  oppofite  to 
Leyte  weftward,  makes  another  ftrait,  fcarce  a  ftone’s 
throw  over.  The  whole  compafs  of  the  ifland  is  about 
130  leagues.  Between  Guignan  and  Cape  Spirito 
Santo  is  the  port  of  Borognon,  and  not  far  from  thence 
thofe  of  Palapa  and  Catnbig,  and  the  little  ifland  of 
Bin,  and  the  coaft  of  Catarman.  Veffels  from  coun¬ 
tries  not  yet  difcovered  are  very  frequently  eaft  away 
on  the  before-mentioned  coaft  of  Palapa.  Within  the 
ftraits  of  St  Bernardino,  and  beyond  Baliquaton,  is 
the  coaft  of  Samar,  on  which  are  the  villages  of  Iba- 
tan,  Bangahon,  Cathalogan,  Paranos,  and  Calviga. 

Then  follows  the  ftrait  of  St  Juarfillo,  without  which, 

{landing  eaftward,  appears  the  point  and  little  ifland 
of  Guignan,  where  the  compafs  of  the  ifland  ends. 

It  is  mountainous  and  craggy,  but  fruitful  in  the  few 
plains  there  are.  The  fruits  there  are  much  the  fame 
as  that  of  Leyte  ;  but  there  is  one  particular  fort, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  chicoy ,  and  by  the  Chinefe,  who 
put  a  great  value  on  it ,feyzu,  without  kernels. 

SAMARA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  quadripartite,  the  corolla  tetrapetalous  ;  the 
ftamina  immerfed  in  the  bafe  of  the  petal ;  the  ftigma 
funnel- fhaped. 

SAMARCAND,  or  Sarmacand,  an  ancient  and 
famous  town  of  Afia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  country  of  the  Ufbeck  Tartars,  with 
a  caftle  and  a  famous  liniverfity.  The  houfes  are 
built  with  ftones,  and  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  excellent 
fruits.  It  is  pleafantly  feated  near  the  river  Sogde,  a 
branch  of  the  Amu,  E.  Long.  69.  o.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 

This  town  was.  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sogdia 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wh$n  it  was  call¬ 
ed  Maracanda .  It  was  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Tamerlane  the  Great.  In  the  time  of 
Jenghiz  Khan,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  arms  of 
that  cruel  conqueror  ;  by  whom  the  garrifon,  amount¬ 
ing  to  30,000  men,  were  butchered ;  30,000  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  pre- 
fented  to  his  generals ;  the  reft  were  permitted  to  live 
in  the  city,  on  paying  a  tribute  of  300,000  dinars  or 
crowns  of  gold. 

SAMARIA  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  *he  three  larger 
Cisjordan  diftrids,  lituated  in  the  middle  between  Ga¬ 
lilee  to  the  north  and  Judea  to  the  fouth,  beginning 
at  the  village  Ginaea,  in  the  Campus  Magnus,  and  end¬ 
ing  at  the  toparchy  called  Acrobat  ena  (Jofephus).  Its 
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•  r  <\  jvr.  In  nntVnno’  from  that  of  Tudieas  both  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  itones  (Mic.  i.  6).  The  Samaru, 
fo.l  d.ffwn  g  chahm  ga;  both  equally1  fertile  in  corn  Cuthitee  that  were  font  by  Efar-haddon  to  inhabit  the  ‘ 
q  ,  rl.u  ftA  \  Poll J  ft  kingdom  of  Samaria  in  E-  country  of  Samaria,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
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and  fruit  (id.)  Called  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  in 
pbraim  (Bible) •,  comprifing  the  ten  tribes,  and  conic, 
quently  all  the  countiy  to  the  north  of  Judea  and  eait 

and  weft  of  Jordan.  ,  ,  .  .  .  f  c 

Samaria,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sa¬ 
maria,  or  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  built  by  Omn  king 
of  Ifrael,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3070,  and  died  3086  (1  Kings  xvi.  24.)  He  bought 
the  hill  Samaria  of  Sliemei  for  two  talents  of  iilver,  or 
for  the  fum  of  L.  684  17:6.  It  took  the  name  of 
Samaria  from  Shemer  the  owner  of  the  hill ;  though 
fame  think  there  were  already  fome  beginnings  of  a 
city,  becaufe,  before  the  reign  of  Omri,  there  is  men¬ 
tion  made  of  Samaria  ( 1  Kings  xiii.  32.)  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3030.  But  others  take  this  for  a  prolep- 
fis,  or  an  anticipation,  in  the  difcourfe  of  the  man  of  God, 
who  fpeaks  of  Samaria  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  was  no 
confiderable  place,  and  did  not  become  the  capital  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  till  after  the  reign  of  Omn. 
Before  him,  the  kings  ef  Ifrael  dwelt  at  Shechem,  or  at 
Samaria  was  fituated  upon  an  agreeable  and 
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to  repair  the  ruins  of  this  city  ;  they  dwelt  at  Shechem, 
which  they  made  the  capital  city  of  their  {late.  They 
were  flill  upon  this  footing  when  Alexander  the  Great 
came  into  Phoenicia  and  Judea.  However,  the  Cu- 
thites  had  rebuilt  fome  of  the  houfes  of  Samaria,  even 
from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  captivity,  fince 
Ezra  then  fpeaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  (Ezra 
iv.  17,  Nehem.  iv.  2.)  ;  and  that  the  Samaritans,  being 
jealous  of  the  favours  that  Alexander  the  Great  had 
conferred  on  the  Jews,  revolted  from  him  while  this 
prince  was  in  Egypt,  and  burnt  Andromachus  alive, 
whom  Alexander  had  left  governor  of  Syria.  Alex¬ 
ander  marched  againft  them,  took  Samaria,  and  put  in 
Macedonians  to  inhabit  it ;  giving  the  country  round 
it  to  the  Jews ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  it, 
he  granted  them  an  exemption  from  tribute.  The  king 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  fucceeded  Alexander,  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  property  of  this  country. 

But  Alexander  Balas  king  of  Syria  reftored  to  Jo¬ 
nathan  Maccabaeus  the  cities  of  Lydda,-  Ephrem,  and 
Ramatha,  which  he  cut  off  from  the  country  of  Sa- 

miMi'n  (  T  A,f  V  3O5  3R  n  n  V 1  ^  A  ^  T.afVlv. 


fruitful  hill,  and  an  advantageous  fituation,  and  was  12  maria  (1  Mac.  x.  30,  38,  and  xi.  34.)  Laftly, 
miles  from  Dothaim,  ’1 2  from  Merrom,  and  four  from  the  Jews  re-entered  into  the  full  pofleffion  of  this  whole 
Atharoth.  Jofephus  fays,  it  was  a  day’s  journey  from  country  under  John  Hircauus  the  Afmonsean,  who 
Jerufalem  Befides,  though  it  was  built  upon  an  emi-  took  Samaria,  and 'ruined  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  accord- 


goddefs _ 

proves  it  to  have  been  well  watered.  And  Jofephus 
obferves,  that  when  it  was  taken  by  John  Hircanus  the 
prince  of  the  Jews,  he  entirely  demolifhed  it,  and  cau- 
led  even  the  brook  to  flow  over  its  ruins,  to  obliterate 
all  the  footlleps  of  it. 

The  kings  of  Samaria  emitted  nothing  to  make  this 
city  the  ftrongefl,  the  fined,  and  the  richeft,  that  was 
poffible.  Ahab  built  there  a  palace  of  ivory  ( i  Kings 


of  Syria,  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gabinia- 
na.  But  it  was  yet  but  very  inconfiderable,  till  Herod 
the  Great  reflored  it  to  its  ancient  luftre,  and  gave  it 
the  Greek  name  of  Sebafle,  which  in  Latin  is  Augufta, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  who  had  given 
him  the  property  of  this  place. 

The  facred  authors  of  the  New  Teflament  fpeak  but 
little  of  Samaria  ;  and  when  they  do  mention  it,  it  is 


xxii.  10.),  that  is,  in  which  there  were  many  ornaments  rather  in  refpeft  of  the  country  about  it,  than  of  the 
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of  ivory.  Amos  deferibes  Samaria  under  Jeroboam  ll 
as  a  city  funk  into  all  excefies  of  luxury  and  effemina¬ 
cy  (Amo9  iii.  1 and  iv.  i,  2}. 

Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  built  public  places  or  ftreets 
Samaria  (l  Kings  xx.  34.)  probably  for  traffic, 


in 


where  his  people  dwelt  to  promote  trade.  His  fon 
Ben-hadad  beiieged  this  place  under  the  reign  of  A- 
hab  (1  Kings  xx.  1,  2,  3,  &c.)  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3103. 

The  following  year,  Ben-hadad  brought  an  army 


city  itfelf.  (See  Luke  xvii.  11.  John  iv.  4,  5.) — 
It  was  there  our  Lord  had  the  converfation  with  the  wo¬ 
man  of  Samaria,  that  is,  with  a  Samaritan  woman  of 
the  city  of  Sychar.  After  the  death  of  St  Stephen, 
(A&s  viii.  1,  2,  3.),  when  the  difciples  were  difperfed 
through  the  cities  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  St  Philip  the 
deacorf  withdrew  into  the  city  of  Samaria,  where  he 
made  feveral  converts.  When  the  apoflles  heard  that 
this  city  had  received  the  word  of  God,  they  fent  Pe¬ 
ter  and  John  thither,  to  communicate  the  Holy  Ghoft 


into  the  field,  probably  with  a  defign  to  march  againft  to  fuch  as  had  been  baptized.  It  was  there  they  found 
Samaria :  but  his  army  was  again  cut  in  pieces.  Some  Simon  Magus,  who  offered  money  to  the  apoflles,  be- 
years  after  this,  Ben-hadad  came  a  third  time,  lay  down  ing  in  hopes  to  buy  this  power  of  communicating  the 
before  Samaria,  and  reduced  it  to  fuch  neceffities  by  fa-  Holy  Ghoft. 


mine,  that  a  mother  was  there  forced  to  eat  her  own 
child ;  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  a  fenfible  effe&  of 
the  prote&ion  of  God. 

Laftly,  it  was  befieged  by  Shalmanefer  king  of  AfTy- 
ria,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hofhea  king  of  Ifrael  (2  Kings 
xvii.  6,  7,  &c.)f  which  was  the  fourth  of  Hczekiah  king 
of  Judah.  It  was  taken  three  years  after,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3283.  The  prophet  Hofea  fpeaks  of  the 
cruelties  exercifed  by  Shalmanefer  againft  the  befieged 
(Hof.  x.  4*  8,  9.  xiv.  1.) ;  and  Micah  fays,  that  this 


Samaria  is  never  called  Sebafle  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Teflament,  though  ftrangers  hardly 
knew  it  but  by  this  name.  St  Jerome  fays,  that  it 
was  thought  Obadiah  was  buried  -at  Samaria.  They 
alfo  fhewed  there  the  tombs  of  Elifha  and  of  St  Joint 
the  Baptift.  There  are  found  many  ancient  medals 
that  were  ftruck  at  Sebafle,  or  Samaria,  and  fome  bi- 
{hops  of  this  city  have  fubferibed  to  the  ancient  coun¬ 
cils. 

SAMARITANS.  We  have  already  fpoken  of  the 
Samaritans  under  the  article  Cuth.  The  Samaritans 
4  L  2 
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Samaritans  arc  the  people  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the  inhabi* 
v -  tants  of  the  province  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capi¬ 

tal  city.  In  this  fenfe,  it  (hould  feem  that  we  might 
give  the  name  of  Samaritans  to  the  Ifraelites  of  the 
ten  tribes,  who  lived  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Sa¬ 
maria.  However,  the  facred  authors  commonly  give 
the  name  of  Samaritans  only  to  tliofe  ftrange  people 
whom  the  kings  of  Affyria  fent  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  to  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  when 
they  took  away  captive  the  Ifraelites  that  were  there 
before.  Thu£  we  may  fix  the  epoch  of  the  Samaritans 
at  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  Salmanefer,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3283.  This  prince  carried  away  captive  the 
Ifraelites  that  he  found  in  the  country,  and  afligned 
them  dwellings  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Affyria, 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  He  fent  other  inhabitants  in 
their  head,  of  which  the  molt  confiderable  were  the 
Cuthites,  a  people  defeended  from  Cnfh,  and  who  are 
probably  of  the  number  of  thofe  whom  the  ancients 
knew  by  the  name  of  Scythians. 

After  Salmanefer,  his  fucceffor  Efar-haddon  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  people  which  had  been  fent  to  Sama¬ 
ria  were  infefted  by  lions  that  devoured  them,  (  2  Kings 
xvii.  25.)  ;  this  he  imputed  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  in  the  manner  of  worshipping  the  god  of  the 
country.  Wherefore  Efar-haddon  fent  a  priefl  of  the 
God  of  Ifrael  that  he  might  teach  them  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews.  But  they  thought  they  might  blend 
this  religion  with  that  which  they  profefied  before  ;  fo 
they  continued  to  worlhip  their  idols  as  before,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  God  of  Ifrael,  not  perceiving  how 
abfurd  and  incompatible  thefe  two  religions  were.  ' 

It  is  not  known  how  long  they  continued  in  this  Hate; 
but  at  the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  it  ap¬ 
pears  they  had  entirely  quitted  the  worfhip  of  their 
idols  ;  and  when  they  afked  permiflion  of  the  Ifraelites 
that  they  might  labour  with  them  at  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  they  affirmed,  that  from  the 
time  that  Efar-haddon  had  brought  them  into  this  coun¬ 
try  they  had  always  worfhipped  the  Lord,  (Ezrali  iv. 
l,  2,  3.)  And  indeed,  after  the  return  from  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  the  feripture  does  not  any  where  reproach  them 
with  idolatrous  worlhip,  though  it  does  not  diffemble 
cither  their  jealoufy  againft  the  Jews,  nor  the  ill  offi¬ 
ces  they  had  done  them  at  the  court  of  Perfia,  by  their 
(landers  and  calumnies,  or  the  llratagems  they  contrived 
to  hinder  the  repairing  of  the  walls  of  Jerufalem. — 
(Nehem.  ii.  10,  19.  iv.  2,  See.  vi.  1,  2,  &c.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  temple  in  Sa¬ 
maria,  in  common  to  all  thefe  people  who  came  thither 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  before  the  coming  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Judea.  Before  that  time, 
every  one  was  left  to  his  own  diferetion,  and  worfhipped 
the  Lord  where  he  thought  fit.  But  they  prefently 
comprehended,  from  the  books  of  Mofes  which  they 
had  in  their  hands,  and  from  the  example  of  the  Jews 
their  neighbours,  that  God  was  to  be  worfhipped  in 
that  place  only  which  he  had  chofen.  So  that  fince 
they  could  not  go  to,  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  which 
the  Jews  would  not  allow  of,  they  bethought  them- 
felves  of  building  a  temple  of  their  own  upon  mount 
Gerizim,  near  the  city  of  Shechem,  which  was  then 
their  capital.  Therefore  Sanballat,  the  governor  of 
the  Samaritans,  applied  himfelf  to  Alexander,  and  told 
him  he  had  a  fun-in-law,  called  Manaffes,  fon  to  Jaddus 


the  high-priefl  of  the  Jews,  who  had  retired  to  SamariaSamarit?.?^  |  '  3 

with  a  great  number  of  other  perfons  of  his  own  na-  — ~ ~v— *  1  ;  v 

tion  ;  that  he  defired  to  build  a  temple  in  this  province, 

where  he  might  exercife  the  high-priefthood  ;  that  this 

undertaking  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  king’s 

affairs,  becaufe  in  building  a  temple  in  the  province  of 

Samaria,  the  nation  of  the  Jews  would  be  divided,  who 

are  a  turbulent  and  feditious  people,  and  by  fuch  a  di- 

vifion  would  be  made  weaker,  and  lefs  in  a  condition 

to  undertake  new  enterprizes. 

Alexander  readily  confented  to  what  Sanballat  defi- 
red,  and  the  Samaritans  prefently  began  their  building 
of  the  temple  of  Gerizim,  which  from  that  time  they 
have  always  frequented,  and  ftill  frequent  to  this  day, 
as  the  place  where  the  Lord  intended  to  receive  the 
adoration  .  of  his  people.  It  is  of  this  mountain, 
and  of  this  temple,  that  the  Samaritan  woman  of  Sy- 
char  fpoke  to  our  Saviour,  (John  iv.  20.)  See  Ga- 
rizim. 

The  Samaritans  did  not  long  continue  under  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  Alexander.  They  revolted  from  him  the 
very  next  year,  and  Alexander  drove  them  out  of  j 

Samaria,  put  Macedonians  in  their  room,  and  gave  the 
province  of  Samaria  to  the  Jews.  This  preference  that 
Alexander  gave  to  the  Ifraelites  contributed  not  a  little 
to  increafe  that  hatred  and  animofity  that  had  already 
obtained  between  thefe  two  people.  When  any  Ifrael- 
ite  had  deferved  punifhment  for  the  violation  of  fome 
important  point  of  the  law,  he  prefently  took  refuge 
in  Samaria  or  Shechem,  and  embraced  the  way  of  wor¬ 
fhip  according  to  the  temple  of  Garizim.  When  the 
Jews  were  in  a  profperous  condition,  and  affairs  were 
favourable  to  them,  the  Samaritans  did  not  fail  to  call 
themfelves  Hebrews,  and  pretended  to  be  of  the  race 
of  Abraham.  But  no  fooner  were  the  Jews  fallen  into 
diferedit  or  perfecution,  but  the  Samaritans  immediately 
difowned  them,  would  have  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  Phoenicians  ori-  j 

gin  ally,  or  that  they  were  defeended  from  Jofeph  and 
Manaffeh  his  fon.  This  ufed  to  be  their  pra&ice  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  Samaritans,  having  xeceived  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  five  books  of  Mofes,  from  the  prieft  that  was  fent 
by  Efar-haddon,  have  preferved  it  to  this  day,  in  the 
fame  language  and  chara&er  it  was  then,  that  is,  in  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character,  which  we  now  call 
the  Samaritan,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  modern  He¬ 
brew  character,  which  at  prefent  we  find  in  the  books 
of  the  Jews.  Thefe  laft,  after  their  captivity,  changed 
their  old  chara&ers,  and  took  up  thofe  of  the  Chaldee, 
which  they  had  been  ufed  to  at  Babylon,  and  which 
they  continue  ftill  to  ufe.  It  is  wrong,  fays  F.  Calmet* 
to  give  this  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  character,  for  that 
can  be  faid  properly  only  of  the  Samaritan  text.  The 
critics  have  taken  notice  of  fome  variations  between  the 
Pentateuch  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  Samaritans  ; 
but  thefe  varieties  of  reading  chiefly  regard  the  word 
Gerizim,  which  the  Samaritans  feem  to  have  purpofely 
introduced  to  favour  their  pretenfions,  that  mount  Ge¬ 
rizim  was  the  place  in  which  the  Lord  was  to  be 
adored.  The  other  various  readings  are  of  fmall  im-  I ' 

portance.  I 

The  religion  of  this  people  was  at  firft  the^  Pagan* 

Every  one  worfhipped  the  deity  they  had  been  ufed  to 

in  their  own  country  (2  Kings  xvii,  25,  30,  31.)  | 
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Samaritan?.  The  Babylonians  worfhipped  Succoth-benoth  ;  the 
v— Cuthites,  Nergal  ;  the  Hamathites,  Affiima  ;  the 
Avites,  Nibhaz  and  Tartak ;  the  Sepharvites,  Adram- 
melech  and  Anammelech.  If  we  would  enumerate  all 
the  names  of  falfe  gods  to  whom  the  Samaritans  have 
paid  a  facrilegious  worfhip,  we  fhould  have  enough  to 
do.  This  matter  is  fufficiently  perplexed,  by  reafon  of 
the  different  names  by  which  they  were  adored  by  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  infomuch  that  it  would  be  almoff  impof- 
fible  to  clear  up  this  affair.  See  Succoth-benoth, 
&c.  Afterwards,  to  this  profane  worfhip  the  Sama¬ 
ritans  added  that  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Ifrael, 
(2  Kings  xvii.  29,  30,  31,  32.)  They  gave  a  proof 
of  their  little  regard  to  this  worfhip  of  tlie  true  God, 
when  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  they  confecrated 
their  temple  at  Gerizim  to  Jupiter  Argivus.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  celebrated  the  fab- 
batical  year,  and  confequently  the  year  of  jubilee  alfo. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  did  it  exa&ly  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  Jews,  or  whether  they  obferved  any 
other  epoch  ;  and  it  is  to  little  purpofe  that  fome  cri¬ 
tics  have  attempted  to  afeertain  the  firft  beginning  of 
it.  Under  the  kings  of  Syria  they  followed  the  epoch 
of  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  the  Seleucidae,  as  other  peo¬ 
ple  did  that  were  under  the  government  of  the  Seleu¬ 
cidae.  After  that  Herod  had  re-eftablifhed  Samaria, 
and  had  given  it  the  name  of  Sebafle,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city,  in  their  medals,  and  all  public  a&s,  took 
the  date  of  this  new  eftablifhment.  But  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Samaria,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  Pa¬ 
gans  or  Jews,  were  no  rule  to  the  other  Samaritans, 
who  probably  reckoned  their  years  according  to  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  they  were  fubje&  to,  till  the 
time  they  fell  under  the  jurifdifiion  of  the  Mahometans, 
under  which  they  live  at  this  day  ;  and  they  reckon  their 
year  by  the  Hegira,  or,  as  they  fpeak,  according  to  the 
reign  of  Ifhmael,  or  the  Ifhmaelites.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  defire  to  be  further  acquainted  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  we  refer  to  the  works 
of  Jofephus,  where  they  will  find  that  fubjeCt  largely 
treated  of. 

As  to  their  belief,  it  is  obje&ed  to  them,  that  they 
receive  only  the  Pentateuch,  and  reja£fc  all  the  other 
books  of  feripture,  chiefly  the  prophets,  who  have 
more  exprefsly  declared  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah. — 
They  have  a^fo  been  accufed  of  believing  God  to  be 
corporeal,  of  denying  the  Holy  Ghofl,  and  the  refur- 
redtion  of  the  dead.  Jefus  Chrift  reproaches  them 
(John  iv.  22.)  with  worfhipping  they  know  not  what; 
and  in  the  place  already  referred  to  he  feems  to  exclude 
them  from  falvation,  when  he  fays,  that  “  Salvation  is 
of  the  Jews.”  True  it  is,  that  thefe  words  might  only 
fignify,  that  the  Mefliah  was  to  proceed  from  the 
Jews;  but  the  crime  of  fchifm  alone,  and  a  reparation 
from  the  true  church,  was  fufffeient  to  exclude  them 
fiom  falvation.  The  Samaritan  woman  is  a  fufficient 
teftimony  that  the  Samaritans  expedled  a  Mefliah,  who 
they  hoped  would  clear  up  all  their  doubts  (John  iv. 
25.)  Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  believed 
at  the  preaching  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  and  teveral  ©f  Sama¬ 
ria  believed  at  that  of  St  Philip  ;  but  it  is  faid,  they 
foon  fell  back  to  their  former  errors,  being  t  perverted 
by  Simon  Magus. 

The  Samaritans  at  prefent  are  very  few  in  number. 
Jofeph  Scaliger,  being  curious  to  know  their  ufages> 


wrote  to  the  Samaritans  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  high- Sam antapp;. 
prieft  of  the  whole  fedl  who  refided  at  Neapolis  in  Sy-  Sam^tiCUS^ 
ria.  They  returned  two  anfwers  to  Scaliger,  dated  in  the  *  v  J 
year  of  the  Hegira  998.  Thefe  were  preferved  in  the 
Freneh  king’s  library,  and  were  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  father  Morin,  and  printed  in  England  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  that  father’s  letters,  in  1682,  under  the  title  of 
AnUquitates  Ecclejia  Orienta/is.  By  thefe  letters  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  they  believe  in  God,  in  his  fervant  Mofes, 
the  holy  law,  the  mountain  Gerizim,  the  houfe  of 
God,  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  peace  ;  that  they 
value  themfelves  upon  obferving  the  law  of  Mofes  in 
many  points  more  rigidly  than  the  Jews  themfelves. — 

They  keep  the  fabbath  with  the  utmoft  ftri&nefs  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law,  without  ftirring  from  the  place  they 
are  in,  but  only  to  the  fynagogue.  They  go  not  out  , 
of  the  city,  and  abitain  from  their  wives  on  that 
day.  They  never  delay  circumcifion  beyond  the  eighth 
day.  They  ftfll  facriftce  to  this  day  in  the  temple  on 
mount  Gerizim,  and  give  to  the  prieft  what  is  en¬ 
joined  by  the  law.  They  do  not  marry  their  own 
nieces,  as  the  Jews  do,  nor  do  they  allow  themfelves  a, 
plurality  ol  wives.  Their  hatred  for  the  Jews  may  be 
feen  through  all  the  liiftory  of  Jofephus,  and  in  feveral 
places  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  Jewifh  hiftorian 
informs  us,  that  under  the  government  of  Coponius, 
one  paflover  night,  when  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  fome  Samaritans  had  fcattered  the  bones  of  dead 
men  there,  to  infult  the  Jews,  and  to  interrupt  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  feftival.  The  evangelifts  ftiew  us,  that 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  held  no  correfpondence  toge¬ 
ther  (John  iv.  9.)  “  The  Jews  have  no  dealings- 
with  the  Samaritans.”  And  the  Samaritan  woman  of 
Sycliar  was  much  furprifed  that  Jefus  talked  with  her, 
and  allied  drink  of  her,  being  a  Samaritan.  When  our 
Saviour  fent  his  apoftles  to  preach  in  Judea,  he  forbad 
them  to  enter  into  the  Samaritan  cities,  (Matt.  x.  5  )  ; 
becaufe  he  looked  upon  them  as  fchifmatics,  and  as 
ftrangers  to  the  covenant  of  Ifrael.  One  day  when  he 
fent  his  difciples  to  provide  him  a  lodging  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Samaritans,  they  would  not  entertain  him,, 
becaufe  they  perceived  he  was  going  to  Jerufalem. 

(Lukeix,  52.  53.)  a  Becaufe  his  face  was  as  though  he 
would  go  to  Jerufalem.”  And  when  the  Jews  were 
provoked  at  the  reproaches  of  Jefus  Chrift,  they 
told  him  he  was  a  Samaritan  (John  viii.  48.),  thinking 
they  could  fay  nothing  more  fevere  againit  him.  Jofe¬ 
phus  relates,  that  fome  Samaritans  having  killed  feveral 
Jews  as  they  were  going  to  the  feaft  at  jerufalem,  this 
occafioned  a  kind  of  a  war  between  them-  The  Sama¬ 
ritans  continued  their  fealty  to  the  Romans,  when  the 
Jews  revolted  from  them  ;  yet  they  did  not  efcape 
from  being  involved  in  fome  of  the  calamities  of  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  ftill  at  this  day  fome  Samaritans  at  Shechem,  * 
otherwife  called  Naploufe.  They  have  priefts  there, 
who  fay  they  are  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  They  have 
a  high-prieft,  who  refides  at  Shechem,  or  at  Gerizim, 
who  offers  facrifices  there,  and  who  declares  the  feaft  of 
the  paflover,  and  all  the  other  feafts,  to  all  the  difperfed 
Samaritans.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  at  Gaza, 
fome  at  Damafcus,  and  fome  at  Grand  Cairo. 

SAMBUCUS,  elder*  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants; .and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
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The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  the  the  appearance  of  the  flcy  at  or  near  the  time  tluaiyind  8ami«h 

arifeth,  have  warning  of  its  approach  by  a  thick  haze,  II,  ■ 
which  appears  like  a  cloud  of  dud  arifing  out  of  the 

they  immediately  upon  this  * 
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corolla  quinquehd ;  the  berry  trifpermous. 

The  mod  remarkable  fpecies  are,  1 .  The  nigra,  or 
common  black  elder-tree,  rifes  with  a  tree-ftem,  branch¬ 
ing  numeroufiy  into  a  large  fpreading  head,  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high ;  pinnated  leaves,  of  two  or  three  pair 
of  oval  lobes  and  an  odd  one  ;  and  large  five -parted  um¬ 
bels  of  white  flowers  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
fucceeded  by  bunches  of  black  and  other  different  co¬ 
loured  berries,  in  the  varieties  ;  which  are — Common 
black-berried  elder-tree — White-berried  elder — Green- 
berried  elder— Laciniated,  or  parfley-leaved  elder, 
having  the  folioles  much  laciniated,  fo  as  to  referable 
parfley  leaves— Gold-driped -leaved  elder— Silver-ftriped 
cider — Silver-duffed  'elder,  2.  The  racemofa,  race- 
mofe  red-berried  elder,  rifes  with  a  tree-like  ftem, 
branching  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  having  reddifh-brown 
branches  and  buds  ;  pinnated  leaves  of  fix  or  feven 
oval  deeply-fawed  lobes  ;  and  compound,  oval,  racemous, 
clufters  of  whitifh -green  flowers,  fucceeded  by  oval 
duffers  of  red  berries.  This  is  a  refident  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and -is  retained  in 
our  gardens  as  a  flowering  fhrub,  having  a  peculiar  An¬ 
gularity  in  its  oval-cluftered  flowers  and  berries.  3.  The 
Canadenfis,  or  Canada  fhrubby  elder,  rifes  with  a  fhrub- 
by  ftem,  branching  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  red- 
difh  (hoots ;  fomewhat  bipinnated  leaves,  often  ternate 
below,  the  other  compofed  of  five,  feven,  or  nine  oval 
lobes  ;  and  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  cymofe 
quinquepartite  umbels  of  flowers,  fucceeded  by  blackifh 
■red  berries.  All  the  forts  of  elder  are  of  the  deciduous 
tribe,  very  hardy,  and  grow  freely  anywhere ;  are  ge¬ 
nerally  free  (hooters,  but  particularly  the  common  elder 
and  varieties,  which  make  remarkably  ftrong,  jointed 
fhoots,  of  feveral  feet  in  length,  in  one  feafon  ;  and  they 
flower  moftly  in  fummer,  except  the  racemofe  elder, 
which  generally  begins  flowering  in  April ;  and  tlie 
branches  being  large,  fpreading,  and  very  abundant, 
are  exceedingly  confpicuous  ;  but  they  emit  a  mod  dif- 
agreeable  odour.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  in  the 
mod  of  the  forts  by  large  bunches  of  ripe  berries  in  au¬ 
tumn,  which,  although  very  unpalateable  to  eat,  are 
In  high  eftimation  for  making  that  well  known  cordial 
liq  uor  called  elder  wine ,  particularly  the  common  black- 
berried  elder.  The  merit  of  the  elder  in  gardening  may 
be  both  for  ufe  and  ornament,  efpecially  in  large 
grounds. 

SAMIAN  earth,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
name  of  two  fpecies  of  marl  ufed  in  medicine,  viz. 
I.  The  white  kind,  called  by  the  ancients  collyrium  fa - 
mimiy  being  aftringent,  and  therefore  good  in  diar¬ 
rhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  haemorrhagies  ;  they  alfo  ufed 
it  externally  in  inflammations  of  all  kinds.  2.  The 
browniih-white  kind,  called  ajler  famius  by  Diofco- 
rides;  this  alfo  (lands  recommended  as  an  aftringent. 

SAMIELS,  the  Arabian  name  of  a  hot  wind  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  defert  of  Arabia.  It  blows  over  the  defert 
in  the  months  ai  July  and  Auguft  from  the  north-weft 
quarter,  and  fometimes  it  continues  with  all  its  violence 
to  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad ,  but  never  affe&s  any  bo.dy 
within  the  walls.  Some  years  it  does  not  blow  at  all, 
and  in  others  it  appears  fix,  eight,  or  ten  times,  but 
feldom  continues  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  It 
ofte»  paifes  with  the  apparent  quicknefs  of  lightning. 
The  Arabians  and  Perfians,  who  are  acquainted  with 
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horizon  ;  and  they  immediately  upon  tms  appearance 
throw  themfelves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and 
continue  in  that  pofition  till  the  wind  is  palled,  which 
frequently  happens  almoft  inftantaneoufly  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  not  careful  or  brifk  enough  to  take 
this  precaution,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  and  they 
get  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  it  is  iuftant  death. 

The  above  method  is  the  only  one  which  they  take 
to  avoid  the  jeffeds  of  this  fatal  blaft  ;  and  when  it  is 
over,  they  get  up  and  look  round  them  for  their  com¬ 
panions  ;  and  if  they  fee  any  one  lying  motionlefs,  they 
take  hold  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  pull  and  jerk  it  with 
fome  force  5  and  if  the  limb  thus  agitated  feparates  from 
the  body,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  wind  has  had  its 
full  effe<5l ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arm  or  leg 
does  not  come  away,  it  is  a  fure  fign  there  is  life  remain¬ 
ing,  although  to  every  outward  appearance  the  perfon 
is  dead  ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  immediately  cover  him 
or  them  with  clothes,  a  Ad  adminifter  fome  warm  dilu¬ 
ting  liquor  to  caufe  a  perfpiration,  which  is  certainly 
but  (lowly  brought  about. 

The  Arabs  themfelves  can  fay  little  or  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  this  wind,  only  that  it  always  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it  a  very  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell,  and  that  the  air 
at  thefe  times  is  quite  clear,  except  about  the  horizon, 
in  the  north-weft  quarter,  before  obferved,  which  gives 
warning  of  its  approach.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  whether  the  dead  bodies  are  fcorched,  or  diffolved 
into  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fubftance  ;  but  from  the  (lories 
current  about  them,  there  has  been  frequent  reafon  to 
believe  the  latter  ;  and  in  that  cafe  fuch  fatal  effects  may 
be  attributed  rather  to  a  noxious  vapour  than  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  and  exceffive  heat.  The  dory  of  its  going  to 
the  gates  of  Bagdad  and  no  farther  may  be  reafonably 
enough  accounted  for,  if  the  effects  are  attributed  to  a 
poifonous  vapour,  and  not  an  excefiive  heat.  The  above 
mentioned  wind,  Samiel,  is  fo  well  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bagdad  and  Baffora,  that  the  very  chil¬ 
dren  fpeak  of  it  with  dread. 

SAMOGITIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Courland,  on  the  eaft  by  Lithuania,  on 
the  weft  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Regal 
Prufiia,  being  about  175  miles  in  length  and  125  in 
breadth.  It  is  full  of  forefts  and  very  high  mountains, 
which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  honey.  There  are  alfo  very  a&ive 
horfes,  in  high  efteem.  The  inhabitants  are  clownifli, 
but  honed  ;  and  they  will  not  allow  a  young  woman  to 
go  out  in  the  night  without  a  candle  in  her  hand  and 
two  bells  at  her  girdle.  Roffenna  and  Wormia  are  the 
principal  places. 

SAMOIEDA,  a  country  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
between  Afiatic  Tartary  and  Archangel,  lying  along 
the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  Siberia.  The  inhabitants  are  fo 
rude  a  people  that  they  qan  hardly  pretend  to  humani¬ 
ty,  except  in  their  face  and  figure :  they  have  little  un- 
derftanding,  and  in  many  things  refemble  brutes,  for 
they  will  eat  carrion  of  every  kind.  They  travel  on 
the  fnow  on  fledges,  drawn  with  an  animal  like  a  rein¬ 
deer.  but  with  the  horns  of  a  (lag.  Thofe  who  have 
feen  them  -affirm,  that  no  people  on  the  earth  make  fuch 
ftocking  figures ;  their  ftature  is  ihort  $  their  (houlders 
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Samolus  and  faces  are  broad,  with  flat  broad  rofes,  great  blub- 
H  ber  hanging  lips,  and  flaring  eyes  ;  their  complexion 
ti_  ar,^Pan>  is  dark,  their  hair  long  and  as  black  as  pitch,  and  they 
have  very  little  beards  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  all  the  Sa- 
moled  women  have  black  nipples.  If  they  have  any 
religion  at  all,  it  is  idolatry,  though  there  has  been 
fome  attempts  of  late  to  convert  them.  Their  huts  are 
made  of  birch  bark  fewed  together,  which  is  laid  upon 
flakes  fet  in  the  ground,  and  at  the  top  is  a  hole  to 
let  out  the  fmoke  ;  the  fire  is  made  in  the  middle,  and 
both  men  and  women  lie  naked  round  them  all  night. — 
They  have  little  regard  to  the  nearnefs  of  kin,  and  take 
as  many  wives  as  they  can  keep  :  their  only  employ¬ 
ment  is  hunting  and  fifliing. 

SAMOLUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2 1  ft  or¬ 
der,  Precia .  The  corolla  is  falver-fhaped,  the  ftamina 
furrounded  by  ftnall  feales  at  its  throat.  The  capfule 
is  unilocular  inferior. 

SAMOS  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  at  no  great  diftance 
'  from  the  promontory  Mycale,  on  the  continent  of  the 
Hither  Afia,  and  oppofite  to  Ephefus  ;  the  diftance 
only  feven  ftadia  (Strabo)  ;  a  free  ifland,  in  compafs 
87  miles  (Pliny)  ;  or  1 00  (Ifidorus)  :  with  a  cogno- 
minal  town  (Ptolemy,  Horace)  ;  famous  for  the  wor- 
fhip  and  a  temple  of  Juno,  with  a  noted  afylum  (Vir¬ 
gil,  Strabo,  Tacitus)  ;  and  hence  their  coin  exhibited 
a  peacock  (Athenaeus)  :  The  country  of  Pythagoras, 
who,  to  avoid  the  opprefilon  of  tyrants,  retired  to  Ita¬ 
ly,  the  land  of  freedom.  Samos,  though  not  fo 
happy  in  producing  wine,  which  Strabo  wonders  at, 
all  the  adjoining  iflands  yielding  a  generous  fort,  yet 
abounds  in  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  Vafa 
Sarnia ,  among  earthen  ware,  were  held  in  high  re¬ 
pute.  Samii,  the  people  (Ovid).— The  ifland  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  is  about  32  miles  in 
length,  and  22  in  breadth,  and  extremely  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  live  at  their  eafe,  their  taxation  by 
.  the  Turks  being  moderate.  The  women  are  very  nafty 
and  ugly,  and  they  never  fhift  above  once  a  month. 
They  are  clothed  in  the  Turkifh  manner,  except  a  red 
coif,  and  their  hair  hanging  down  their  backs,  with 
plates  of  filver  or  block-tin  faftened  to  the  ends. — 
They  have  abundance  of  melons,  lentils,  kidney-beans, 
and  excellent  muikadine  grapes.  They  have  white  fio-s 
four  times  as  big  as  the  common  fort,  but  not  fo  well 
tailed.  Their  fllk  is  very  fine,  and  their  honey  and 
wax  admirable  ;  befides  which,  their  poultry  are  ex¬ 
cellent  :  they  have  iron  mines,  and  moil  of  the  foil  is 
•>  of  a  rufty  colour  :  they  have  alfo  emery  ftone,  and  all 
the  mountains  are  of  white  marble.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  1  2, coo,  who  are  almoft  all  Greeks  ;  and  the 
monks  and  priefts  occupy  moft  part  of  the  ifland. 
They  have  a  biihop  who  refides  at  Cora.  See  Poly¬ 
crates. 

OJhecs  Voy  SAMPAN,  is  a  Chinefe  boat  without  a  keel,  look- 
aSet0  Cl^a'mg  almoft  like  a  trough  ;  they  are  made  of  different  di- 
7ndl$%  menfions>  but  are  moflly  covered.  Thefe  boats  are  as 
long  as  floops,  but  broader,  almoft  like  a  baking 
trough ;  and  have  at  the  end  one  or  more  decks  of 
bamboo  flicks  :  the  cover  or  roof  is  made  of  bamboo 
flicks,  arched  over  in  the  fhape  of  a  grater  ;  and  may 
be  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure  :  the  Tides  are  made  of 
boards,  with  little  holes,  with  fhutters  inftead  of  win¬ 


dows  :  the  boards  are  faftened  on  both  Tides  to  pofts,  Sampan 
which  have  notches  like  fteps  on  the  infides,  that  the  H 
roof  may  be  let  down,  and  reft  on  them  :  on  both  ends  _gan™eI* 
of  the  deck  are  commonly  two  little  doors,  at  leaft  there  ~ 
is  one  at  the  hindmoft  end.  A  fine  white  fmooth  car¬ 
pet  fpread  up  as  far  as  the  boards  makes  the  floor, 
which  in  the  middle  confifts  of  loofe  boards  ;  but  this 
carpet  is  only  made  ufe  of  to  fleep  on.  As  thefe  boats 
greatly  differ  from  ours  in  fhape,  they  are  likewife  row¬ 
ed  in  a  different  manner  :  for  two  rowers,  porting  them- 
felves  at  the  back  end  of  the  fampan,  work  it  forwards 
very  readily  by  the  motion  of  two  oars  ;  and  can  al¬ 
moft  turn  the  veffel  juft  as  they  pleafe  :  the  ores,  which 
are  covered  with  a  little  hollow  quadrangular  iron,  arc 
-laid  on  iron  fwivels,  which  are  faftened  in  the  lides  of 
the  fampan  :  at  the  iron  the  oars  are  pieced,  which 
makes  them  look  a  little  bent :  in  common,  a  row¬ 
er  fits  before  with  a  fhort  oar  ;  but  this  he  is  forced  t& 
lay  afide  when  he  comes  near  the  city,  on  account  of 
the  great  throng  of  Tampans  ;  and  this  inconvenience 
has  confirmed  the  Chinefe  in  their  old  way  of  rowing, 

Inftead  of  pitch,  they  make  ufe  of  a  cement  like  our 
putty,  which  we  call  chin  am,  but  the  Chinefe  call  it 
hang.  Some  authors  fay  that  this  cement  is  made  of 
lime  and  a  refin  exuding  from  the  tree  tong  yea ,  and 
bamboo  ockam. 

Befides  a  couple  of  chairs,  they  have  the  following 
furniture  :  two  oblong  tables  or  boards  on  which  fome 
Chinefe  chara&ers  are  drawn  ;  a  lanthorn  for  the 
night-time,  and  a  pot  to  boil  rice  in.  They  have  alfo 
a  little  cover  for  their  houfehold  god,  decorated  with, 
gilt  paper  and  other  ornaments  :  before  him  (lands  a  pot 
filled  with  a  flies,  into  which  the  tapers  are  put  before 
the  idol.  The  candles  are  nothing  elfe  than  bamboo 
chips,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  faw-duft  of  fandal- 
wood  is  ftuck  on  with  gum.  Thefe  tapers  are  every¬ 
where  lighted  before  the  idols  in  the  pagodas,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  in  the  ftreets ;  and,  in  large  cities, 
occafion  a  fmoke  very  pernicious  to  the  eyes.  Before 
this  idol  Hands  fome  famfo ,  or  Chinefe  brandy,  water, 

&c.  We  ought  to* try  whether  the  Chinefe  would  not* 
like  to  ufe  juniper-wood  inftead  of  fandai-wood  ;  which, 
latter  comes  from  Suratte,  and  has  almoft  the  fame  fmeli 
with  juniper. 

SAMSON,  one  of  the  judges  of  Ifrael,  memorable- 
for  his  fupernatural  flrength,  his  vidlories  over  the 
Philiflines,  and  his  tragical  end,  as  related  in  the  book 
of  Judges . 

Sam&ox's  Pof,  a  fort  of  pillar  erefled  in  a  (hip’s- 
hold,  between  the  lower  deck  and  the  kelfon,  under 
the  edge  of  a  hatchway,  and  furniflied  with  feveral 
notches  that  ferve  as  Heps  to  mount  or  defeend,  as 
occafion  requires.  This  port  being  firmly  driven  into 
its  place,  not  only  ferves  to  fupport  the  beam  and  for¬ 
tify  the  veffel  in  that  place,  but  alfo  to  prevent  the  car¬ 
go  or  materials  contained  in  the  hold,  from  fhifting  to 
the  oppofite  fide,  by  the  rolling  of  the  ftiip  in  a  turbu¬ 
lent  and  heavy  fea. 

B©oks  of  SAMUEL,  two  canonical  book^  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  as  being  ufually  aferibed  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Samuel. 

The  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books  of  Kings  are 
a  continued  hiftory  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael 
and  Judah  ;  for  which  reafon  the  books  of  Samuel  are 
likewife  ftyled  the  frjl  and fecond  booh  of  Kings .  Since 
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tlie  fir  ft  ?4  chapters  contain  all  that  relates  to  the 
Hiftory  of  Samuel,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  firft 
book  and  all  the  fecond  include  the  relation  of  events 
that  happened  after  the  death  of  that  prophet,  it  has 
been  fuppofed  that  Samuel  was  author  only  of  the  firft 
24  chapters,  and  that  the  prophets  Gad  aHd  Nathan 
finifhed  the  work.  The  firft  book  of  Samuel  compre¬ 
hends  the  tranfadlions  under  the  government  of  Eli  and 
Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  firft  king  ;  and  alfo  the 
afts  of  David  while  he  lived  undeir  Saul ;  and  is  iup- 
pofed  to  contain  the  fpace  of  101  years.  The  fecond 
book  contains  the  hiftory  of  about  40  years,  and  is 
wholly  fpent  in  relating  the  tranfa&ions  of  David’s 

reign.  .  .  , 

SAM  YD  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogyma 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  and  co¬ 
loured  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfule  in  the  infide 
refembles  a  berry,  is  trivalved  and  unilocular  ;  the  feeds 

SANA,  or  Sanaa,  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome 
town  of  Afia,  capital  of  Arabia  Felix,  is  fitnated  in 
Proper  Yemen,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Nikkum,  on 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  which 
the  Arabs  fuppofe  to  have  been  built  by  Shem.  Near 
this  mountain  Hands  the  caftle  ;  a  rivulet  runs  upon  the 
other  fide  ;  and  near  it  is  the  Buftan  el  Metwokkel,  a 
fpacious  garden,  which  was  laid  out  by  Imam  Metwok¬ 
kel,  and  has  been  embellilhed  with  a  fine  garden  by  the 
reigning  imam.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  are  built 
of  bricks,  exclude  this  garden,  which  is  inclofed  within 
a  wall  of  its  own.  The  city,  properly  fo  called,  is  not 
very  extenfive  :  one  may  walk  round  it  all  in  an  hour. 
The  city-gates  are  feven.  Here  are  a  number  of 
mofques,  fame  of  which  have  been  built  by  Turkifh 
pachas.  Sana  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  popu¬ 
lous  than  it  aftually  is  ;  for  the  gardens  occupy  a  part 
of  the  fpace  within  the  walls.  In  Sana  are  only  1 2 
public  baths  ;  but  many  noble  palaces,  three  of  the  moft 
Iplendid  of  which  have  been  built  by  the  reigning 
Imam.  The  palace  of  the  late  Imam  El  Manzor,  with 
iome  others,  belong  to  the  royal  family,  who  are  very 

numerous.  . 

The  Arabian  palaces  are  built  in  a  ityle  of  archi- 
te&ure  different  from  ours.  The  materials  are,  how¬ 
ever,  burnt  bricks,  and  fometimes  even  hewn  ftones  $. 
but  the  houfes  of  the  common  people  are  of  bricks 
which  have  been  dried  in  the  fun.  There  are  no  glafs 
windows,  except  in  one  palace,  near  the  citadel.  Fhe 
rdf  of  the  houfes  have,  inftead  of  windows,  merely  fhut- 
ter»,  which  are  opened  in  fair  weather,  and  fhut  when 
it  is  foul.  In  the  laft  cafe,  the  houfe  is  lighted  by  a 
round  wicket,  fitted  with  a  piece  of  Mufcovy  glafs  ; 
feme  of  the  Arabians  ufe  fmall  panes  of  flained  glafs  from 

Venice.  .  . 

At  Sana,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Ealt,  are 
.neat  fimferas  or  caravanferas  for  merchants  and  travel- 
fers.  Each  different  commodity  is  fold  in  a  feparate 
market.  In  the  market  for  bread,  none  but  women  are 
to  be  feen  ;  and  their  little  {hops  are  portable.  I  he  fe¬ 
deral  dalles  of  mechanics  work,  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
particular  quarters  in  the  open  ftreet.  Writers  go 
about  with  their  defies,  and  make  out  brieves,  copy¬ 
books,  and  inftruft  fcholars  in  the  art  of  writing,  all 
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at  the  fame  time.  There  is  one  market  where  old 
clothes  are  taken  in  exchange  for  new. 

Wood  for  the  carpenter’s  purpofe  is  extremely  dear 
through  Yemen  ;  and  wood  for  the  fire  at  Sana  is  no 
lefs  fo.  All  the  hills  near  the  city  are  bleak  and  bare, 
and  wood  is  therefore  to  be  brought  hither  from  the 
diftance  of  three  days  journey ;  and  a  camel’s  burthen 
commonly  cofts  two  crowns.  This  fcarcity  of  wood  is 
particularly  fupph'ed  by  the  ufe  of  a  little  pit-coal. 
Peats  are  burnt  here  ;  but  they  are  fo  bad,  that  llraw 
mull  be  intermixed  to  make  them  burn. 

Fruits  are,  however,  very  plenteous  at  Sana.  Here 
are  more  than  20  different  fpecies  of  grapes,  which,  a* 
they  do  not  all  ripen  at  the  fame  time,  continue  to  af¬ 
ford  a  delicious  refrefliment  for  feveral  months.  The 
Arabs  likewife  preferve  grapes,  by  hanging  them  up  in 
their  cellars,  and  eat  them  almoft  through  the  whole 
year.  The  Jews  make  a  little  wine,  and  might  mak<s 
more  if  the  Arabs  were  not  fuch  enemies  to  ftrong  li¬ 
quors.  A  Jew  convi&ed  of  conveying  wine  into  an 
Arab’s  houfe  is  feverely  punifhed  ;  nay,  the  Jews  muft 
even  life  great  caution  in  buying  and  felling  it  among 
themfelves.  Great  quantities  of  grapes  arc  dried  here  ; 
and  the  exportation  of  raifins  from  Sana  is  confiderable. 
One  fort  of  thefe  grapes  are  without  ftones,  and  con¬ 
tains  only  a  foft  grain,  the  prefence  of  which  is  not 
perceptible  in  eating  the  raifin. 

I11  the  caftle,  which  ftands  on  a  hill,  are  two  pa¬ 
laces.  “  I  faw  (fays  Niebuhr)  about  it  fome  ruins  of  old 
buildings,  but,  notvvithftanding  the  antiquity  of  the 
place,  no  remarkable  inferiptions.  There  is  the  mint, 
and  a  range  of  prifons  for  perfons  of  different  ranks. 
The  reigning  Imam  refides  in  the  city ;  but  feveral 
princes  of  the  blood-royal  live  in  the  caftle.  The  bat¬ 
tery  is  the  moft  elevated  place  about  thefe  buildings ; 
and  there  I  met  with  what  I  had  no  expe&ation  of, 
a  German  mortar,  with  this  infeription,  Jorg  Selos  Gof- 
micky  1513.  I  faw  alfo  upon  the  fame  battery  feven 
iron  cannons,  partly  buried  in  the  fand,  and  partly  fet 
upon  broken  carriages.  Thefe  feven  fmall  cannons, 
with  fix  others  near  the  gates,  which  are  fired  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  return  of  the'  different  feftivals,  are  all  the 
artillery  of  the  capital  of  Yemen.” 

SANADON  (Noel  Etienne),  a  Jefuit,  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1676,  and  was  a  diftinguifhed  profeffor  of  hu¬ 
manity  at  Caen.  He  there  became  acquainted  with 
Huet  biftiop  of  Avranches,  whofe  tafte  for  literature 
and  poetry  was  fimilar  to  his  own.  Sanadon  after¬ 
wards  taught  rhetoric  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and 
was  entrufted  with  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Con¬ 
ti,  after  the  death  of  Du  Morceau.  In  1728  he  was 
made  librarian  to  Louis  XIV.  an  office  which  he  re¬ 
tained  to  his  death.  He  died  on  the  21  ft  September 
1733,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are,  1.  Latin  Poems,  in  12  mo,  17151 
and  reprinted  by  Barbou,  in  8vo,  1754*  His  ftyle 
poffeffes  the  graces  of  the  Auguftan  age.  PIis  lan¬ 
guage  is  pure  and  nervous  ?  his  verfes  are  harmonious, 
and  his  thoughts  are  delicate  and  well  chofen  ;  but 
fometimes  his  imagination  flags.  His  Latin  poem* 
confift  of  Odes,  Elegies,  Epigrams,  and  others,  on  va¬ 
rious  fuhjeCts.  2.  A  tranflation  of  Horace,  with  Re¬ 
marks,  in  2  vols4to,  printed  at  Paris  in  1727;  but 
the  beft  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Amlterdam 
in  1735,  in  8  \o$  12m  >,  in  vhich  are  alfo  inferted  the 
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SanfaUat,  verfions  and  nates  of  M.  Dacier.  Sanadon  tranflated 

'Sanchez.  wjt}j  elegance  and  tafle  ;  but  he  has  not  preferved  the 
fublimky  of  the  original  in  the  odes,  nor  the  energy 
and  precision  in  the  epiftles  and  fatires.  In  general, 
his  verlion  is  rather  a  paraphrafe  than  a  faithful  tranf- 
laiion.  Learned  men  have  juftly  cenfured  him  for  the 
liberty  which  he  has  taken  in  making  confiderable 
changes  in  the  order  and  ftruchire  of  the  odes.  He 
has  alfo  given  offence  by  his  uncouth  orthography.  3. 
A  v  olle&ion  of  Difcourfes  delivered  at  different  times, 
•which  afford  ftrong  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  oratory 
and  poetry.  4.  A  book  entitled  Prieres  tt  Injlruthons 
Chret  mines. 

SAN  BALL  AT,  the  chief  or  governor  of  the  Cu¬ 
shites  or  Samaritans,  was  always  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  native  of  Horon,  or  Horonaim,  a 
city  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  who  was  his  great 
opponent,  and  from  whofe  book  we  learn  his  hiftory. 
There  is  one  circumftanee  related  of  him  which  has  oc- 
caiioned  fome  dii'pute  among  the  learned ;  and  the  flate 
of  the  queftion  is  as  follows:  When  Alexander  the 
•Great  came  into  Phoenicia,  and  fat  down  before  the 
city  of  Tyre,  Sanbaliat  quitted  the  interells  of  Darius 
king  of  Periia,  and  went  at  the  head  of  8000  men  to 
offer  his  tcrvice  to  Alexander.  This  prince  readily  en¬ 
tertained  him,  and  being  much  folicited  by  him,  gave 
him  leave  to  eredl  a  temple  upon  mount  Oerizim,  where 
lie  conllituted  his  foil- in  law  Manaffeh  the  high-prieft. 
But  this  ilory  carries  a  flagrant  anaehronifm  :  for  1  20 
years  before  this,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3550,  Sanbaliat  was  governor  of  Samaria  ;  wherefore 
the  learned  Dr  Prideaux  (in  his  Connexion  of  the  Iii- 
Itories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament)  fuppofes  two 
Sanballats,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  it  to  truth  and 
probability,  by  fhowing  it  to  be  a  mi  flake  of  Jofephus. 
This  author  makes  Sanbaliat  to  flourifh  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Codomaiinns,  and  to  build  his  temple  upon 
•mount  Gcrizim  by  licence  from  Alexander  the  Great  ; 
whereas  it  was  performed  by  leave  from  Darius  No- 
thus,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign.  This  takes  away 
the  difficulty  arifrng  from  the  great  age  of  Sanbaliat, 
and  brings  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  *as 
the  Scripture  hiftory  requires. 

SANCHEZ  (Francois),  called  in  Latin  Sanflius, 
was  ui  Las  Biocas  in  Spain,  and  has  been  dignified  by  his 
•own  countrymen  with  the  pompous  titles  of  /  Fere  de 
la  J.an^ue  LaOne,  ti  It  DoSeur  dt  tous  les  Getis-de-lettres .' 
He  wrote,  1 .  An  excellent  treatife  intitled  Minerva,  or  de 
Canjii  Linguje  Latin*  y  which  was  publifhed  at  ’Amfler- 
tlam  in  171 4,  in  8vo.  T  he  authors  of  the  Portrayal 
IVuthode  at  ta  luinyve  Latina  have  been  much  indebted 
to  this  work.  2.  The  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  tranflating  Authors.  3.  Several  other  learned 
pieces  on  grammar.  He  died  in  the  year  1600,  in  his 
77th  year. 
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We  mull  be  careful  to  diflinguilh  him  from  another  Sanehonia* 
Frangois  SancbeZy  who  died  atTouloufe  in  1632.  t  his  t^10*  . 

lall  was  a  Portuguefe  phyfichn  who  fettled  at  Touloufe, 
and,  though  a  Chriftian,  was  born  of  Jewifh  parents. 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  a  philofo- 
pher.  His  works  have  been  collected  under  the  title  of 
Opera  Medi  a .  His  jitncli  Junt  t'adatus  quidam  phile - 
fopkici  non  inf ub tiles.  They  were  printed  at  Touloufe 
in  1636. 

SANCHOMIATHO,  a  Phenician  philofopher  and 
hiflorian,  who  is  faid  to  have  flouriflied  before  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  about  the  time  of  Semiramis.  Of  this  molt  v 
ancient  writer,  the  only  remains  extant  are  fundry  frag¬ 
ments  of  cofmogony,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  the  gods  and 
fir  ft  mortals,  preferved  by  Eufebius  and  Theodoret ; 
both  of  whom  fpeak  of  Sanchoniatho  as  an  accurate  - 
and  faithful  hiftoriun  ;  and  the  former  adds,  that  his 
work,  which  was  tranflated  by  Philo  Byblius  from  the 
Phenician  into  the  Greek  language,  contains  many 
things  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  which  de¬ 
fer  ve  great  credit,  both  becaufe  they  agree  with  the 
Jewilh  writers,  and  becaufe  the  author  received  thefe 
particulars  from  the  annals  of  Hicrombalus,  a  piieft  of 
the  god  Jao. 

Several  modern  writers,  however,  of  great  learning, 
have  called  in  queftion  the  very  exiftence  of  Sanchonia¬ 
tho,  and  have  contended  with  much  plaufibility,  that 
the  fragments  which  Eufebius  adopted  as  genuine  upon 
the  authority  of  Porphyry,  were  forged  by  that  author, 
or  the  pretended  tranflator  Philo,  from  enmity  to  the 
Chriftians,  and  that  the  Pagans  might  have  fomething 
to  (how  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  books  of  Mofes. 

Thefe  oppoflte  opinions  have  produced  a  controverfy 
that  has  filled  volumes,  and  of  which  our  limits  would 
hardly  admit  of  an  abftradL  We  {hall  therefore  in  few 
words  flate  wliat  to  us  appears  to  be  the  truth,  and  refer 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  defirous  of  fuller  information 
to  the  works  of  the  authors  (a)  mentioned  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page. 

The  controverfy  refpe&ing  Sanchoniatho  refolves  it- 
felF  into  two  queitions :  1.  Was  there  in  reality  fuch  a 
writer?  2.  Was  he  of  the  very  remote  antiquity  which 
his  tranflator  claims  for  him  ? 

That  there  was  really  fuch  a  writer,  and  that  the 
fragments  preferved  by  Eufebius  are  inde  d  pa  ts  of  his 
hiftory  interpolated  perhaps  by  the  tranflator  (b),  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  by  the  following  reafons.  Eu¬ 
febius,  who  admitted  them  into  his  work  as  authentic, 
was  one  of  the  molt  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  a  dili¬ 
gent  fearcher  into  antiquity.  His  condudfc  at  the  Ni- 
cene  council  fliows,  that  on  every  fubjeft  he  thought  for 
himfelf,  neither  biafled  by  authority  to  the  one  fide,  nor 
carried  over  by  the  rage  of  innovation  to  the  other.  He 
had  better  means  than  any  modem  writer  can  have  of 
fatisfying  himfelf  with  refpetft  to  the  authenticity  of  a 
very  extraordinary  work,  which  had  then  bnt  lately 
4  M  beeh 


(a)  Eochart,  Scaliger,  Voffius,  Cumberland,  Dodwell,  Stillingfleet,  Mofheim’s  Cudworth,  and  Warburtcn. 

,  (B)  tllis  there  are  indeed  feveral  proofs.  Philo  makes  Sanchoniatho  fpeak  of  Bjblus  as  the  mo  ft  ancient 
city  of  Fhenicia,  which,  in  all  probability,  it  was  not*  We  read  in  the  book  of  Judges  of  Berith  or  Berytus ,  the 
city  where  Sanchoniatho  himfelf  lived  ;  but  not  of  Byblus,  which  was  the  native  city  of  Philo,  and  to  which 
he  is  therefore  partial.  He  makes  him  like  wife  talk  of  the  Greeks  at  a  period  long  before  any  of  the  Grecian 
states  were  known  or  probably  peopled. 
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'Sanchmi’a-  been  tranflated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  made  ge- 
tho.  nerally  known  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  itfelf, 
or  at  leail  in  tlio fe  parts  of  it  which  he  has  preferved, 
that  could  induce  a  wife  and  good  man  to  obtrude  it 
upon  the  public  as  genuine,  had  lie  himfelf  fufpeCted  it 
to  be  fpurious.  Too  many  of  the  Chriftian  fathers  were 
indeed  very  credulous,  and  ready  to  admit  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  writings  without  duly  weighing  the  merits  of 
their  claim;  but  then  fuch  writings  were  always  belie¬ 
ved  to  be  favourable  to  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  inimical 
to  the  caufe  of  Paganifm.  That  no  man  of  common 
fenfe  could  fuppofe  the  cofmogony  of  Sanchoniatho  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  caufe  of  reveal'd  religion,  a  farther 
proof  cannot  be  requifite  than  what  is  furnifhed  by  the 
following  extradft. 

.  “  He  fnppofeth,  or  affirms,  that  the  principles  of  the 

univerfe  was  a  daik  and  windy  air,  or  a  wind  made  of 
dark  air,  and  a  turbulent  evening  chaos  ;  and  that  thefe 
things  were  boundlefs,  and  for  jy  long  time  had  no 
bound  or  figure.  But  when  this  wind  fell  in  love  with 
nis  own  principles,  and  a  mixture  was  made,  that  mix¬ 
ture  was  called  dejire  or  cupid  (;rofor). 

“  This  mixture  completed,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  (J iTtareas')  making  of  all  things.  But  that  wind  did 
not  know  its  own  production  ;  and  of  this,  with  that 
wind,  was  begotten  Mot ,  which  fome  call  Mud ,  others 
the  putrefaCtion  of  ,a  watery  mixture.  And  of  this 
came  all  the  feed  of  this  building,  and  the  generation 
of  the  univerfe. 

“  But  there  were  certain  animals,,  which  had  no  fenfe, 
out  of  which  were  begotten  intelligent  animals,  and.  were 
called  Zophefemin ,  that  is,  the  fpiea  or  overfeers  of  Hea¬ 
ven  ;  and  were  formed  alike  in  the  (hape  of  an  egg. 
Thus  fhone  out  Mot,  the  fun  and  the  moon,  the  lefs  and 
the  greater  liars. 

“  And  the  air  Ihining  thoroughly  with  light,  by  its 
fiery  influence  on  the  fea  and  earth,  winds,  were  begot- 
.ten,  and  clouds  and  great  defluxions  of  the  heavenly  wa¬ 
ters.  And  when  all  thefe  things  firft  were  parted,  and 
were  feparated  from  their  proper  place  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  and  then  all  met  again  in  the  air,  and  dallied 
again  ft  one  another,  and  were  fo  broken  to  pieces ; 
whence  thunders  and  lightenings  were  made  :  and  at 
the  ftroke  of  thefe  thunders  the  fore- mentioned  intelli¬ 
gent  animals  were  awakened,  and  frighted  with  the 
found ;  and  male  and  female  ftirred  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  fea  :  This  is  their  generation  of  animals. 

“  After  thefe  things  our  author  (Sanchoniatho) 
goes  on  faying  Thefe  things  are  written  in  the  Cof¬ 
mogony  of  T aautus ,  and  in  his  memoirs  ;  and  out  of  the 
conjeClures,  and- furer  natural  figns  which  his  mind  faw, 
and  found  out,  and  wherewith  he  hath  enlightened  us. 

“  Afterwards  declaring  the  names  of  the  winds, 
north  and  fouth  and  the  reft,  he  makes  this  epilogue. 

*  But  thefe  flrft  men  confecrated  the  plants  (hooting 
out  of  the  earth,  and  judged  them  gods,  and  worfhip- 
ped  them ;  upon  whom  they  themfelves  lived,  and  all 
their  pofterity  and  all  before  them :  to  thefe  they  made 
,  their  meat  and  drink  offerings.’  Then  he  concludes  : 

<  thefe  were  the  devices  of  worfhip  agreeing  with,  the 
weaknefs  and  want  of  boldnefs  in  their  minds.” 

Let  us  fuppofe  Enfebius  to  have  been  as  weak  and 
credulous  as  the  darkeft  monk  in  the  darkeft  age  of 
Europe,  a  fuppofition  which  no  man  will  make  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  writings  of  that  eminent  hifto- 
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nan  ;  what  could  he  fee  in  this  fenfelefs  jargon,  -which  Sanrhonku. 
even  a  dreaming  monk  would  think  of  employing  in  tho-  ^ 

fupport  of  Chriftianity  ?  Enfebius  chills  it,  and  calls  ¥ "  ' 

it  truly,  direct  atheifm ;  but  could  lie  imagine  that  an 
ancient  fyftem  of  atheifm  would  contribute  fo  much  to 
make  the  Pagans  of  his  age  admit  as  divine  revelations 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  that  he 
(hould  be  induced  to  adopt,  without  examination,  an 
impudent  forgery, not  2 co  years  old  as  genuine  remains 
of  the  mod  remote  antiquity  ? 

If  this  Phenician  cofmogony  be  a  fabrication  of  Por¬ 
phyry,  or  of  the  pretended  tranflator,  it  mult  furely  have 
been  fabricated  for  fome  purpofe;  but  it  is  impofiible  for 
us  to  conceive  what  purpofe  either  of  thefe  writers  could 
have  intended  to  ferve  by  forging  a  fyftem  fo  extrava¬ 
gantly  abfurd.  Porphyry,  though  an  enemy  to  the 
Chriftians,  was  not  an  atheift,  and  would  never  have 
thought  of  making  an  atheift  of  him  whom  he  meant 
to  obtrude  upon  the  world  as  the  rival  of  Mofes.  His 
own  principles  were  thofe  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonifts; 
and  hail  he  been  the  forger  of  the  works  which  bear 
the  name  of  Sanchoniatho,  inftead  of  the  incomprehen- 
fible  jargon  about  dark  wind)  evening  chaos ,  Mot ,  the 
overfeers  of  heaven  in  the  flyape  of  an  egg ,  and  animation 
proceeding  from  the  found  of  thunder ,  we  (hould  doubtlefs 
have  been  amufed  with  refined  fpeculations  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  Demiurgus  and  the  other  perfons. 
in  the  Platonic  Triad.  See  Platonism  and  Porphy- 


ry. 

Father  Simon  of  the  oratory  imagines  *  that  th t*  BiL  Gifo 
purpofe  for  which  the  hiftory  of  Sanchoniatho  wasvol- i.  P* 
forged,  was  to  fupport  Paganifm,  by  taking  from  it  its140’ 
mythology  and  allegories,  which  were  perpetually  ob¬ 
jected  to  it  by  the  Chriftian  writers  ;  but  this  learned 
man  totally  miftakes  the  matter.  The  primitive  Chri¬ 
ftians  were  too  much  attached  to  allegories  themfelves 
to  reft  their  objections  to  Paganifm  on  fuch  a  founda¬ 
tion  ;  what  they  objeCted  to  that  fyftem  was  the  immo¬ 
ral  (lories  told  of  the  gods.  To  this  the  Pagan  priefts 
and  philofophers  replied,  that  thefe  (lories  were  only 
mythologic  allegories ,  which  veiled  all  the  great  truths  of 
Theology,  Ethics,  and  Phyfics.  The  Chriftians  faid, 
this  could  not  be  ;  for  that  the  (lories  of  the  gods  had 
a  fubilantial  foundation  in  faCt,  thefe  gods  being  only 
dead  men  deified,  who,  in  life,  had  like  paflions  and  in¬ 
firmities  with  other  mortals.  This  then  was  the  objee* 
tion  which  the  forger  of  the  works  of  Sanchoniatho 
had  to  remove,  if  he  really  forged  them  in  fupport  of 
Paganifm  ;  but,  inftead  of  doing  fo,  he  gives  the  genea¬ 
logy  and  hiftory  of  all  the  greater  gods,  and  (hows,  that 
they  were  men  deified  after  death  for  the  exploits,  fome 
of  them  grofsly  immoral,  which  they  had  performed  in 
this  world.  We  have  elfewhere  ( Po l y t h  e  1  s m ,  n°  1 7. ) 
given  his  account  of  the  deification  of  Chryfor ,  and  Ou¬ 
ranos  >  and  Ge9  and  Hypjijlos ,  and  Muth  ;  but  our  rea* 
ders  may  not  perhaps  be  ill  pleafed  to  accompany  hira 
through  the  hiftory  of  Ouranos  and  Cronus ,  two  of  his, 
greatell  gods  ;  whence  it  will  appear  how  little  his  wri¬ 
tings  are  calculated  to  fupport  the  tottering  caufe  of 
Paganifm  againft  the  objections  which  were  then  urged, 
to  it  by  the  Chriftian  apologifts. 

“  Ouranos  (fays  he),  taking  the  kingdom  of  his  fa, 
ther,  married  Ge  his  fifter,  and  by  her  had  four  fons  ; 

Ilusy  who  is  called  Cronus  ;  Betylus  ;  Dagon ,  who  is  Si- 
ton ,  or  the  god  of  corn  ;  and  Mas.  But  by  other  wive* 

Ouram)*; 


Xanthoma. 

tho. 
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•  Otiranoshad  much  tlftre,  wherefore  Ge  being  grieved  at 
at  and  jealous,  reproached  Ouranos,  fo  as  they  parted 
from  each  other.  But  Ouranos,  though  he  parted  from 
her,  yet  by  force  invading  her,  and  lying  with  her  when 
he  lifted,  went  away  again  ;  and  he  alfo  attempted  to 
■kill  the  children  he  had  by  her.  Ge  alfo  often  defend¬ 
ed  or  avenged  herfelf,  gathering  auxiliary  powers  unto 
her.  But  when  Cronus  came  to  man’s  age,  11'fing  Her¬ 
mes  Trismegiftus  as  his  counfdlor  and  aftiftant  (for  he 
was  his  fecretary),  he  oppofed  his  father  Ouranos, 
avenging  his  mother.  But  Cronus  had  children,  Pcr- 
feplione  and  Athena  ;  the  former  died  a  virgin,  but  by 
the  connfel  of  the  latter  Athena,  and  of  Hermes,  Cro¬ 
nus  made  of  iron  a  feimitar  and  a  fpear.  Then  Her¬ 
mes,  fpeaking  to  the  afiiftants  of  Cronus  with  enchant¬ 
ing  words,  wrought  in  them  a  keen  defire  to  fight 
againft  Ouranos  in  the  behalf  of  Ge  ;  and  thus  Cronus 
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ment  which  is  over  ns  was  called  heaven,  on  account  Sancbcmhu 
•of  its  excellent  beauty,  as  the  earth  was  named  Ge  fho* 
lifter  and  wife. 


after 


warring  againft  Ouranos,  drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fncceeded  in  the  imperial  power  or  office.  In  the 
fight  was  taken  a  well-beloved  concubine  of  Onranos 
big  with  child.  Cronus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Da- 
gon,  and  lhe  brought  forth  at  his  houfe  what  fhe  had 
in  her  womb  by  Ouranos,  and  called  him  Demaroon . 
After  thefe  things  Cronus  builds  a  wall  round  about 
his  houfe,  and  founds  Byblus  the  fir&  city  in  Pkenicia* 
Afterwards  Cronus,  fufpe&Tng  his  own  brother  Atlus, 
with  the  advice  of  Hermes,  throiving  him  into  a  deep 
hole  of  the  earth,  there  buried  him,  and  having  a  foil 
.called  Sadie! ,  he  diipatehed  him  with  his  own  fvvord, 
having  a  fufpicion  of  him,  and  deprived  his  own  foil  of 
life  with  his  own  hand.  He  alfo  -cut  off  the  head  of 
his  own  daughter,  fo  that  all  the  gods  were  amazed  at 
the  mind  of  Cronus.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  OiirantJs 
being  in  flight,  or  banifhment,  fends  his  daughter  A- 
flarte,  with  two  other  filters  Rhea  and  Dione,  to  cut 
off  Cronus  by  deceit,  whom  Cronus  taking,  made  wives 
of  thefe  filters.  Ouranos,  underftanding  this,  lent  Ei- 
•marmene  and  Here,  Fate  and  Beauty,  with  other  auxili¬ 
aries,  to  war  againft  him  :  but  Cronus,  having  gained 
the  affe&ions  of  thefe  alfo,  kept  them  with  himfelf. 
Moreover,  the  god  Ouranos  devifed  Batulia,  contriving 
Itones  that  moved  as  having  life.  But  Cronus  begat 
on  Aftarte  feven  daughters  called  Titanides  or  Arte  mules; 
and  he  begat  on  Rhea  Feven  fans,  the  youngeft  of  whom, 
as  foon  as  he  was  born,  was  confecrated  a  god.  Alfo 
by  Dione  he  had  daughters,  and  by  Aftarte  moreover 
two  fons,  Pot  has  and  Eros ,  i.  e.  Cupid  and  Love.  But 
Dagon,  after  he  had  found  out  bread,  corn,  and  the 
plough,  was  called  Zeus  Arotrius .  To  Sydyy  or  the  juft, 
one  of  the  Titanides  bare  Afclepius .  Cronus  had  alfo 
in  Peraa  three  fort*1,  t.  Cronus  his  father’s  namefake.. 
2.  Zeus  Be /us.  3.  Apollo.” 

Is  it  conceivable,  that  a  writer  fo  acute  as  Porphyry, 
or  indeed  that  any  man  of  common  fenfe  either  in  his 
age  or  in  that  'of  Philo,  would  forge  a  hook  filled  with 
fuch  ftories  as  thefe,  in  order  to  remove  the  Chriflian 
obje&ions  to  the  immoral  characters  of  the  Pagan  di¬ 
vinities  ?  The  very  fuppofition  is  impofiible  to  be  made. 
Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  Sanchoniatho  is  here 
writing  allegorically,  and  by  his  tales  of  Ouranos ,  and 
Ge,  and  Cronus ,  is  only  perfonify'ing  the  heaven ,  the 
earth,  and  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  allures  us,  that 
Cu  ranos,  or  Epigeus,  or  Autochthon  {for  he  gives  him 
all  thefe  names),  was  the  fon  of  one  Eliaun  or  Hypjijhs , 
^ho  dwelt  about  Byblus,  and  that  from  him  the  ele- 
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And  Ins  tranflator  is  very 

angry  *  with  the  Neotoric  Greeks,  as  he  calls  them,  be-  *  Apud 
caufe  that,  by  a  great  deal  of  force  and  draining,  they  Feb.  Prap. 
laboured  to  turn  all  the  ftories  of  the  gods  into  allego-  Elvang. 
ries  and  physical  difcourfefl.,,  This  proves  unanfwer- I,  caf5« 
ably,  that  the  author  of  this  book,  whoever  he  was,  did 
not  mean  to  veil  the  great  truths  of  religion  under  the 
■cloak  of  ’mythologic  allegories  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  was 
forged  by  Poiphyry  in  fnpport  of  Paganifm,  the  forger 
fo  far  miftook  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  between  him 
and  his  adverfaries,  that  he  contrived  a  book,  which,  if 
admitted  to  be  ancient,  totally  overthrew  his  own  caufe. 

The  next  thing  to  be  -inquired  into  with  repeat  to 
Sanchoniatho  is  his  antiquity.  *  Did  lie  really  live  and 
write  at  fo  early  a  period  as  Porphyry  and  Philo  pre¬ 
tend  ?  W  e  think  he  did  not ;  and  what  contributes 
not  a  little  to  confirm  Us  in  our  opinion,  is  that  mark 
of  national  vanity  and  partiality,  common  to  after-times, 
in  making  the  facred  myfteries  of  his  own  country  origi¬ 
nal,  and  conveyed  from  Phenicia  into  Egypt.  This, 
liowever,  fiirmftiesan  aditional  proof  that  Porphyry  was 
not  the  forger  of  the  work;  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
myfteries  had  their  origin  in  Egypt  (fee  Mysteries), 
and  would  not  have  fallen  into  fuch  a  blunder.  He  is 
guilty,  indeed,  of  a  very  great  anaclironifm,  when  he 
makes  Sanchoniatho  contemporary  with  Semiramis,  and 
yet  pretends  that  what  he  writes  of  the  Jews  is  compi¬ 
led  from  the  records  of  Hierombalus  the  prieft  of  the 
god  Jao ;  for  Bochart  has  made  it  appear  in  the  higheft 
degree  probable  f,  that  Hierombalus  or  JeromPbaal  is  fGeogr.  Sac* 
the  Jerub-baal  or  Gideon  of  feripture.  P-  bookfc* 

Between  the  reign  of  Semiramis  and  the  Trojan  war  ^  cap* 
a  period  elapfed  of  near  800  years,  whereas  Gideon  flou-  *7* 
rifhed  not  above  feventy  years  before  the  deftrudlion  of 
Troy.  But  fuppofing  Sanchoniatho  to  have  really 
con fr.lt ed  the  records  of  Gideon,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  flonrifhed  at  the  fame  period  with  that  judge  of 
I  fra  el.  He  fpeaks  of  the  building  of  Tyre  as  an 

ancient  thing,  while  our  belt  chronologers  J  ’place  it  in 
the  time  of  Gideon.  Indeed,  were  we  certain  that  any 
writings  had  been  left  by  that  holy  man,  we  fhould  be 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  a  large  trad  of  time  had  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  death  of  their  author  and  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Sanchoniatho  ;  for,  furely,  they 
could  not,  in  a  ftiort  period,  have  been  fo  completely- 
corrupted  as  to  give  any  countenance  to  his  impious 
abfurdities.  His  atheiftic  cofmogony  he  does  not  in¬ 
deed  pretend  to  have  got  from  the  annals  of  the  prieft: 
of  Jao,  but  from  records  which  were  depofited  in  his 
own  town  of  Berytus  by  Thoth  a  Phenician  philofo- 
pher,  who  was  afterwards  made  king  of  Egypt.  But 
furely  the  annals  of  Gideon,  if  written  by  himfelf, 
and  preferred  pure  to  the  days  of  Sanchoniatho,  muft 
have  contained  fo  many  truths  of  the  Mofaic  religion, 
as  muft  have  prevented  any  man  of  fenfe  from  adopting 
fo  impofiible  a  theory  as  Yhoth’s,  though  fan&ioned  by 
the  greateft  name  of  profane  antiquity.  Stillingfleet 
■indeed  thinks  it  mo!l  probable  that  Sanchoniatho  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  moft  remarkable  pafiages  of 
the  life  of  Jerub-baal  from  annals  written  by  a  Phenician 
pen.  He  obferves,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Gideon,  the  Ifraelites,  with  their  ufual  pronenefs  to 
idolatry,  worfhiped  Baal- lent h ,  or  the  idol  of  Berytus 
4  M  2  the 
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itanthnnia*  the  town  in  which  Sar.clioniatho  L  vea  ;  and  from  this 
c  tho,  circumllance  lie  concludes  th?t  there  mult  have  been 
t_^anLyr°^t’  fuch  a-n  intercourfe  between  the  Hebrews  and  Berytians, 
that  in  procefs  of  time  the  latter  people  might  affume 
to  tliemfelves  the  Jerub  fcaal  of  the  former,  and  hand 
down  his  adticons  to  pofterity  as  tliofe  of  a  priefl  in- 
Ptead  of  a  great  commander.  All  this* may  be  true  ; 
but  if  fo,  it  amounts  to  a  demonftration  that  the  anti- 
cnity  of  Sanchoniatho  is  not  fo  high  by  many  ages  as 
that  which  is  claimed  for  him  by  Philo  and  Porphyry,, 
though  he  may  Hill  be  more  ancient,  as  we  think  Voi- 
*  Be  Vtijl.  fius  has  proved  him  to  be*,  than  any  other  profane 
Gteu  lib  i.  hifforian  whofe  writings  have  come  down  to  us  either 
t“P-  1  entire  or  in  fragments. 

But  granting  the  authenticity  of  Sanchoniatho’ s  hi- 
ftory,  what,  it  may  be  afked,  is  the  value  of  his  frag¬ 
ments,  that  we  (hould  be  at  any  trouble  to  afeertain 
whether  thfcy  be  genuine  remains  of  high  antiquity,  or 
the  forgeries  of  a  modern  impoltor  ?  We  anfwer,  with 
the  illuitrous  StillingPeet,  that  though  thofe  fragments 
contain  fuch  abluidilies  as  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  rca- 
fon  to  fuppofe  credible  ;  though  the  whole  cofmogony 
is  the  grofe ft  fink  of  atheifm  ;  and  though  many  perfons 
make  a  figure  in  the  liiflory,  whofe  very  exiftence  may 
well  be  doubted ;  yet  we,  wlio  have  in  our  hands  the 
light  of  divine  revelation,  may  in  this  dungeon  difeover 
many  excellent  relicks  of  ancient  tradition,  which  throw 
no  feeble  light  upon  many  paiTages  of  holy  {Scripture,  as 
they  give  us  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  that  idolatry 
which  was  fo  long  the  opprobrium  of  human  nature. 
They  furnifn  too  a  complete  confutation  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  chronology  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
and  fhow,  if  they  be  genuine,  that  the  world  is  indeed 
not  older  than  it  is  faid  to  be  by  Mofes.  We  (hall  con¬ 
clude  the  article  by  earnellly  recommending  to  onr 
readers  an  attentive  pevufal  of  Cumberland's  Sa'  Chonia- 
tho. 

SANCROF  r  (William\  arclibifhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  at  Freiiugfield  in  Smfolk  in  1616;  and 
admitted  into  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  1633. 
In  1642  he  was  eledted  a  fellow  ;  and,  for  refilling  to 
take  the  covenant,  was  ejedted  from  his  fellowfhip.  In 
1660  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  univerfity  preachers; 
and  in  1663  was  nominated  to  the  deanry  of  York. 
In  1664  he  was  inflalled  dean  of  St  Paul’s.  In  this 
Ration  he  fet  himftlf  with  unwearied  diligei  ce  to  repair 
the  cathedral,  till  the  fire  of  London  in  *666  employed 
his  thoughts  on  the  more  noble  undertaking  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  it,  toward  which  he  gave  1400I.  He  alfo  rebuilt 
the  deanry,  and  improved  the  revenue  of  it.  I11  1668 
he  was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  011  the  king’s 
prefentation.  In  1677,  being  now  prolocutor  of  the 
convocation,  he  was  unexpectedly  advanced  to  the  arcli- 
bifhopric  of  Canterbury.  In  1678  he  was  committed 
to  the  tower,  with  fix  other  bilhops,  for  presenting  a 
petition  to  the  king  agair.il  reading  the  declaration  of 
indulgence.  Upon  king  James  II.’s  withdrawing  him- 
felf,  he  concurred  with  the  lords  in  a  declaration  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  for  a  free  parliament,  and  due  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  Rroteflant  diffenters.  But  when  that  prince 
and  his  confort  -Were  declared  king  and  queen,  his  grace 
refilling  to  take  the  oaths  to  their  majeflies,  he  was 
fufpended  and  deprived.  Pie  lived  in  a  very  private 
manner,  till  he  died  in  1693.  His  learning,  integrity, 
and  piety,  made  him.  an  exalted  ornament  of  the  church. 


He  publifhed  a  volume  in  I  2mo,  intitled  Modern  Po-  San&ifk** 
/dies,  taken  from  Machiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  choice  tion 
authors  ;  Familiar  Letters  to  Mr  North,  an  8vo  pam-  g  ® 
phlet ;  and  three  of  liis  fermons  were  printed  together  I’ 

after  his  death.  '  j 

SANCTIFICATION,  the  ad  of  fanftifying,  or 
rendering  a  thing  holy.  The  reformed  divines  define 
fandiif  cation  to  be  an  aft  of  God's  grace,  by  which 
a  perfon’s  defires  and  affections  are  alienated  from, 
the  world  ;  and  fty  which  he  is  made  to  die  to  fin, 
and  to  live  to  vigliteoufnefs  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
feel  an  abhoircnce  ot  all  vice,  and  a  loveot  religion  and- 
virtue. 

SANCTION,  the  authority  given  to-  a  judicial  adt, 
by  which  it  becomes  legal  and  authentic. 

S A N CTO R IU S ,  a  moil  ingenious  and  learned 
phyfician,  was  a  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  in 
the  beginning  ot  the  7th  century.  He  contrived  a  kind 
of  ftatical  chair,  by  means  of  which,  after  efiimating 
the  aliments  received,  and  the  fe alible  di (charges,  he 
was  enabled  to  determine  with  great  exadtnefs  the 
quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  as  well  as  what 
kind  of  victuals  and  drink  increaied  or  diminifhed  it.. 

On  thefe  experiments  he  eredted  a  curious  fyileinr 
which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  De  med’tdna  fla¬ 
tten  ,  of  which  we  have  an  Englifh  tranfiation  by  Dr 
Quincy.  Sandtoriu*  publifhed  feveral  other  treatifes* 
which  (hewed  great  abilities  and  learning. 

SANC  I  U  ARY,  among  the  Jews,  alfo  called  Sanc¬ 
tum  fantiornm  or  Holy  of  bolies,  was  the  holiefl  and 
moil  retired  part  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  which, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  prefer ved,  and  into  which 
none  but  the  liigh-priefl  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that 
only  once  a  vear,  to  intercede  for  the  people. 

Some  difiing nifh  the  fandtuary  from  the  landtum 
fandlorum,  and  maintain  that  the  wliole  temple  was- 
called  the  findunry. 

To  try  and  examine  any  thing  by  the  weight  of  the 
fandtuary,  is  to  examine  it  by  ajuil  and  equal  fcale  ^ 
became,  among  the  Jews,  it  was  the  cuitom  of  the 
pi  ieits  to  keep  Hone  weights,  to  ferve  as  fiandards  foe 
regulating  all  weights  by,  though  thefe  were  not  at  all 
different  from  the  royal  or  profane  weights. 

Sanctuary,  in  the  Romifh  church,  is  alfo  ufed  for 
that  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed, 
er.compaffed  with  a- rail  or  balluftrade. 

Sanctuary,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  the  fame  with 
Asylum. 

SAND,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  foffils,  the 
cliaradters  of  which  are,  that  they  are  found  in  minute 
concretions  ;  forming  together  a  kind  of  powder,  the 
genuine  particles  of  which  are  all  of  a  tendency  to  one  de¬ 
terminate  lhape,  and  appear  regular  though  more  or  lefa 
complete  concretions  ;  not  to  be  diffolved  or  difunited  by 
water,  or  formed  into  a  coherent  mafs  by  means  of  it, 
but  retaining  their  figure  in  it ;  tranfparent,  verifiable 
by  extreme  heat,  and  not  diffoluble  in  nor  eftervefeing 
with  acids.  Sands  are  fubjedt.  to  be  varionfly  blended, 
both  with  homogene  and  heterogene  fubilances,  as  that 
of  talks,  &c.  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  their  various 
colours,  are  fubdivided  into,  1.  While  fan d 3,  whether 
pure  or  mixed  with  other  arenaceous  or  heterogeneous 
particles  ;  of  all  which  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  differ¬ 
ing  no  lefs  in  the  finenefs  of  their  particles  than  in  die 
different  degrees  of  colour,  from  a  bright  and  fhining 

white. 
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white,  to  a  brownifh,  yellowUh, 
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rreeniih,  &e.  white. 
2  The  red  and  reddifn  fands,  both  pure  and  impure. 

„  The  yellow  fands,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  are  alio 
very  numerous.  4.  The  brown  fands,  diilinguifhed  n 
the  fame  manner.  5.  The  black  fands,  whereof  there 
are  only  two  Ipecics,  viz.  a  hue  (liminii  eveyim-black. 
fan  l,  and  another  of  a  fine  fliininjr  rtddifh-black  colour. 
6.  The  green  kind  ;  of  which  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  viz.  acoarfe  variegated  dolky  green  fand,  com¬ 
mon  in  Virginia. 

Sand  is  of  prcat  ufe  111  tne  glafs-mamdatture ;  a 
white  kind  of  fand  being  employed  for  making  of  the 
white  glafs,  and  a  coarfe  greenifh-looking  fand  for  the 

f!r[cultuie,  it  feems  to  be  the  office  of  fand  to 
unctuous  earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  ionport  ve  ge- 
For  earth  done,  we  find,  is  liable  to  co- 
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make 

tables,  &c.  *  —  - - *  ■ 

ddce,  and  gather  into  a  hard  coherent  mats,  as  appears 
;n  c]ay  .  and  being  thus  embodied,  and  as  it  were 
«lucd  together,  is  no  way  difpofed  to  nourifh  vegetab.es. 
But  if  fudi  earth  be  mixed  with  land,  its  pores  are 


thereby  kept  open, 


id  the 


earth  itfelf  loole,  fo  as 
thus  to  give  room  for  the  juices  to  afeend,  and  for 
plants  to  be  nourifhed  thereby.  A  vegetable  planted 
cnlv  in  fand,  or  in  a  fat  glebe,  or  in  earth,  receives 
little  growth  or  increafe  ;  but  a  mixture  ot  both  ren¬ 
ders  the  male  fertile.  In  cffe&,  earth  is  in  tome  mea- 
fure  mr.de  organicalby  means  of  fand  ;  pores  a»d  fpaees, 
fomething  analogous  to  veffela,  being  thereby  maintain¬ 
ed,  by  which  the  juices  may  be  conveyed,  prepared, 
digetied,  circulated,  and  at  length  d-feharged.  Com¬ 
mon  fand  is,  therefore,  a  very  good  addition,  by  way 
of  manure,  to  all  forts  of  clay -lands  ;  it  warms  tnem, 
and  makes  them  more  open  and  loofe. 

Sand- Bags  9  in  the  art  of  war.  See  Sacks  of  Earth. 

£/)ND-Ee/9  in  ichthyology  See  Ammodvtes. 

S and- Flood  ^  a  name  given  to  the  flowing  of  fand  fo 
common  m  the  oeierts  of  Arabia.  Mr  Bruce  rives  the 
following  accurate  dtfeription  of  fome  that  he  favv  in 
travelling  thro’  that  long  and  dreary  defert.  “  At  one 
o’clock  (fays  he)  we  alighted  among  fomc  acacia-trees 
at  Waadi  el  Halboub,  having  gone  twenty-one  miles. 
We  were  hete  at  once  furpiiied  and  terrified  byr  a  light 
fureh  one  of  the  null  magnificent  in  the  world.  In 
that  vait  expanfe  of  defert  from  weft  and  to  north-welt 
of  u?,  we  faw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  fand  at 
different  di fiances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celerity, 
at  others  ft  diking  on  with  a  majeftic  flownefs  :  at  in¬ 
tervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  few  minutes 
to  overwhelm  us  ;  anu.  fmall  ouantities  of  fand  d  d  ac¬ 
tually  more  than  once  reach  us.  Agam  they  would 
retreat  fo  as  to  be  aimed  out  of  fight,  their  tops  reach- 
m  i  to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  feparated 
from  the,  bodies  ;  and  thefe,  once  disjoined,  diiperfcd 
in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they 
were  broken  near  the  middle,  as  if  flruck  with  a  large 
cannon  fhot.  About  noon  they  began  to  advance  with 
eonfidevable  fwiftnefs  upon  us,  the  wind  being  very 
flrorig  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged  alwigjide  of 
us  about  the  diflance  of  three  miles.  The  greatefl  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  largcft  appeared  to  me  at  that  diflance  as 
if  it  would  rneafure  ten  feet.  .  They  retired  from  us 
with  a  wind  at  fouth  eafl,  leaving  an  imprefiion  upon 
my  mind  to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  though  furely 
one  ingredient  in  it  was  fear,  with  a  confiderable  deal 


calamitous  date  of  feveral  exten  ve  trails* 
a  moll  flora  idling  condition,  at  prefent 


of  wonder  and  Tnlonilhment.  It  was  in  vain  to  tmn  ^ 
ot  flying,  the  fvvifteft  horfe  or  faflefl  failing  flap  could 
be  of  no  ufe  to  carry  us  out  of  this  danger  ;  and  the 
full  perfuafion  of  this  rivetted  me  as  if  to  the  fpot  where 
I  hood,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on  me  fo  much  in  my 
hate  of  lamenefs,  that  it  was  with  tome  difficulty'  I  could 
overtake  tljem. 

“  t  he  tame  appearance  of  moving  pillars  of  fand  pre¬ 
fen  ted  themfelves  tomi*  this  day  in  form  and  difpofition 
like  ihofe  we  had  fee  a  at  Waadi  Halboub,  only  they 
teemed  to  be  more  in  number  and  lefs  in  fixe.  They 
came  feveral  times  in.  a  direction  clofe  upon  us,  that  is, 

I  believe,  within  lefs  than  two  miles.  They  began  im¬ 
mediately  after  fun-rife,  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almoiw 
darkened  the  fun:-  his  rays  {hiring  through  them  for 
near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire* 
Our  people  now  became  defperate  :  the  Greek  fhrieked 
out,  and  laid  it  was  the  day  of  judgment.  .  Ifmael  pro. 
nounced  it  to  be  hell,  and  the  Tucorories,  that  the 
world  was  on  fire.  I  alked  Idris  if  ever  he  had  before 
feen  fuch  a  fight  ?  He  laid  he  had  often  feen  them  a* 
terrible,  though  never  worfe  ;  but  what  lie  feared  moll 
was  that  extreme  rednef.  in  the  air,  which  was  a  fine 
prefage  of  the  corning  of  the  limoom.”  See  Simoom. 

The  flowing  of  fand,  though  far  from  being  fo  tre¬ 
mendous  and  hurtful  as  in  Arabia,  is  of  very  bad  confe¬ 
rences  in  this  country,  as  many  valuable  pieces  of  land 
have  thus  been  entirely  loll  ;  of  which  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inflances  from  Mr  Pennant,  together  with  a  pro¬ 
bable  means  of  .preventing  them  in  future.  u  i  have  more 
than  once  (fays  he),  on  the  eailern  coafls  of  Scotland, 
ooierved  the 

formerly  in  -  -  —  0 

covered  with  fands,  unitable  as  thole  of  the  deierts  ot 
Arabia.  The  parifh  of  Furvie,  in  tire  county  of 
Aberdeen,  is  now  reduced  to  two  farms,  and  above 
L.500  a-vear  loll  to  the  Errol  family,  as  appears  by  the 
oath  oi  the  factor  in  6  0,  made  before  the  court  of 
feifion,  to  afeertain  the  minider’s  1  alary.  Not  a  veilige 
is  to  be  i'eca  ot  any  buildings,  unlefs  a  fragment  of  the 
church. 

44  The  edate  of  Coubin,  near  Forres,  is  another  me¬ 
lancholy  inilance.  i  his  trait  was  once  worth  L.  30©- 
a-year,  at  this  time  overwhelmed  with  land.  This. 
If  range  inundation  was  ft. -11  in  motion  in  chiefly 

when  a  llrong  wind  prevailed.  Its  motion  is  1b  rapid, 
that  I  have  been  allured,  that  an  apple  tree  has  been  far 
covered  with  it  in  one  ieafon,  that  only  the  very  fum- 
lrnt  appeared.  This  d;  11  refs  was  brought  on  about 
ninety  years  ago,  and  was  oeca  oned  by  the  cutting 
down  fome  trees,  and  pulling  up  the  bent  or  Ear  which 
grew  on  the  land-hills;  which  at  lall  gave  rife  to.  the 
ait  oi  5  George  II.  c.  33.  to  prohibit  the  dedrudtioiv 
of  this  iileful  plant. 

44  I  beg  leave  to  fugged  to  the  public  a  pofiible* 
means  of  putting  a  Hop  to  tliefe  ddlm&ive  ravages* 
Providence  hath  kindly  formed  this  plant  to  grow  only 
in  pure  fand.  Mankind  was  left  to  make,  in  after-times, 
an  application  of  it  Eatable  to  their  wants.  The  fand- 
hills,  on  a  portion  of  the  hhntfliire  Ihores,  in  the  parifh' 
of  Elanafa,  are  covered  with  it  naturally,  and  kept  firm 
in  their  place.  The  Dutch  peihaps ‘owe  the  evidence, 
of  part  at  lead  of  their  country  to  the  fevving  of  it  on 
the  mobile folum ,  their  fand-banks. 

“  My  humane  and  amiable  friend,,  the  late  Benjamk* 

Stillingflcet^ 
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StTflliigfleet,  Efq;  recommended  the  lowing  of  this 
plant  «on  the  fandy  wilds  of  Norfolk,  that '  its  matted 
Toots  might  prevent  the  deluges  of  fand  which  that 
country  experiences.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  wherefoever  this  plant  grows  the  faint  ary  effedfo 
are  foon  obferved  to  follow.  A  Angle  plant  will  fix 
the  fand,  and  gather  it  into  a  hillock  ;  thefe  hillocks, 
fay  the  i-ncreafe  of  vegetation,  are  formed  into  larger,  till 
fay  degrees  a  bariier  is  made  often  againft  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  fea ;  and  might  as  often  pro  ve  preventa¬ 
tive  of  the  .calamity  in  queition.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
faut  recommend  the  trial  to  the  inhabitants  of  many 
parts  of  North  Britain.  The  plant  grows  in  molt 
places  near  the  lea,  and  is  known  to  the  Highlanders  by 
the  name  of  mvrah  ;  to  the  Englifh  by  that  of  bent - 
jiar,  mat-grafs,  -or  marram  Linnaeus  calls  it  arundo 
'arenaria.  The  Dutch  call  it  helm .  This  plant  hath 
ft  iff  and  fharp-pomted  leaves,  growing  like  a  rufh,  a  foot 
and  a  half  long  :  the  roots  both  creep  and  penetrate 
deeply  into  their  Tandy  beds :  the  ftalk  bears  an  ear 
•five  or  fix  inches  long,  not  unlike  rye  ;  the  feeds  are 
'fmall,  brown,  and  roundifh.  By  good  fortune,  as  old 
Gerard  obferves,  no  cattle  will  eat  or  touch  this  vege¬ 
table,  allotted  for  other  purpofes,  fubfervient  to  the  ufe 
*>f  mankind.” 

SdND-Pifier,  m  ornithology.  See  TrinGa. 

SdND-Stone,  a  genus  of  Hones  belonging  to  the  order 
of  faxa  ;  and  including  all  thofe  which  eonlifl  of  fiich 
minute  particles  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  difeerned  by 
the  eye.  The  fpecies  enumerated  by  Cronftedt  are, 

1.  Thofe  cemented  fay  a  clay,  of  which  there  are  two 
varieties  ;  one  with  porcelain  clay,  the  other  with  com¬ 
mon  clay.  The  former  is  met  with  in  Sweden  under 
the  ftratum  of  coal  in  a  coal-mine  in  the  province  of 
Shone,  and  is  very  hard  and  refractory  in  the  fire';  the 
other  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Gothland. 

2.  With  lime,  refembling  mortar  made  with  coarfe 
fand.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  con  fitting  of  tranf- 
parent  grey* coloured  grains  of  quartz  and  white  lime- 
ftone,  the  other  of  a  loofe  texture,  hardening  in  the  air 
but  having  the  particles  too  fine  to  be  vifible.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  found  in  Sweden,  the  latter  ih  France 
and  Livonia. 

3.  Sand-ftone  having  its  particles  bound  together  by 
an  unknown  cement.  Of  this  there  are  four  varieties  ; 

I.  Loofe;  2.  Somewffiat  hard;  3.  Compact ;  4  Very 
hard  ;  all  of  them  found  in  different  parts  of  Sweden. 

4.  Cemented  fay  ruft  of  fa-on,  found  in  the  form  of 
loofe  ftones  in  feveral  places. 

Cronftedt  informs  us  that  the  greateft  part  of  fand- 
ftones  confift  of  quartz  and  mica,  being  thofe  fubftances 
which  moft  readily  admit  of  granulation  without  being 
reduced  to  powder.  Some  years  ago  the  Baron  de 
Dietrich  fhowed  a  lingular  variety  of  fand-ftone  at  Paris- 
It  confifts  of  fmall  grains  of  hard  quartz  which  ftrike 
fire  with  Heel  united  wdth  feme  micaceous  particles. 
It  is  flexible  and  elaftic,  the  flexibility  depending  on  the 
micaceous  part  and  foftnefs  of  the  gluten  with  which 
the  particles  are  cemented.  This  elaftic  ftone  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  at  Brazil,  and  brought  to  Germany  by 
his  excellency  the  marquis  de  Lavradio.  There  are 
alfo  two  tables  of  white  marble,  kept  in  the  palace  of 
Borghefe  at  Rome,  which  have  the  fame  property 
But  the  fparry  particles  of  their  fubllance,  though 
tranfparent,  are  rathe*  foft,  and  may  be  eafily  feparated 


fay  the  nail.  They  effervefee  with  .aquafortis,  and!  'Sanfo!, 
there  is  alfo  .a  fmall  mixture  of  minute  particles  of  talk  Sandara4j 
or  mica-  * - v~w 

Sand-Hones  are  of  great  ufe  in  buildings  which  are 
required  to  re  lift  air,  water,  and  fire.  Some  of  them 
are  foft  in  the  quarry,  but  become  hard  when  expofed 
to  the  air.  ,  The  loofe  ones  are  moft  ufefui,  but  the 
folid  and  hard  ones  crack  in  the  fire,  and  take  a  polifli 
when  ufed  as  grindftones.  Stones  of  this  kind  ought 
therefore  to  be  nicely  examined  before  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  ufual  purpofes.  Our  author  obferves 
that  the  working  mafons,  or  ftone-ciit  ers,  ought  to 
wear  a  piece  of  frize  or  bake  before  their  mouths,  to 
preferve  thenifelves  from  a  confumption  which  their 
faufinefs  is  otherwife  apt  to  bring  xm.  Limeftone, 
however,  is  not  obferved  to  have  this  effiedl. 

To  the  Tift  of  fand-ftones  Fabroni  adds  gritftone,  of 
greater  or  lefs  hardnefs  ;  moftly  of  a  grey,  and  fome*- 
times  of  a  yellowilfa  colour,  compofed  of  a  filiceous  and 
micaceous  land,  but  rarely  of  a  fparry  kind,  with  greater 
<or  lefier  particles  clofely  connected  with  an  argillaceous 
cement.  It  ftnkes  fire  with  fteel,  vitrifies  in  a  ftrong 
fire,  and  is  generally  indiflbkible  in  acids.  It  is  ufed 
for  mill-ftones,  whet-ftones,  and  fometimes  for  filtering 
ftones,  as  well  as  for  building. 

BANDAL,  in  antiquity,  a  rich  kind  of  flipper  w'om 
on  the  feet  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies,  made  of 
gold,  filk,  or  other  precious  fluff ;  confining  of  a  foie, 
with  an.  hollow  at  one  extreme  to  embrace  the  ancle, 
but  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  bare. 

Sandal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fhoe  or  flipper 'worn  by 
the  pope  and  other  Romifh  prelates  when  they  officiate. 

It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fort  of  flipper  worn  by  feveral 
congregations  of  reformed  monks.  This  laft  conUfts 
of  no  more  than  a  mere  leathern  foie,  faftened  with 
latches  or  buckles,  all  the  reft  of  the  foot  being  left 
bare.  The  capuchins  w'ear  fandals ;  the  recollefts, 
clogs;  the  former  are  of  leather,  and  the  latter  of 
wood. 

SANDJi-IVood.  See  Saunders. 

SANDARACH,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  native  foffil,  though  too  often  confounded  with 
the  common  fa&itious  red  arfenic,  and  with  the  red 
matter  formed  by  melting  the  common  yellow  orpiment. 

It  is  a  pure  fub  fiance,  of  a  very  even  and  regular 
ftru&ure,  is  throughout  of  that  colour  which  our  dyers 
term  an  orange  [carlet. ,  and  is  confiderahly  tranfpmeiit 
even  in  the  thickeft  pieces.  But  though,  with  refpeeft 
to  colour,  ft  has  the  advantage  of  cinnabar  while  in 
the  mafs,  it  is  vaftly  inferior  to  it  when  both  are  re¬ 
duced  to  powder.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  remark* 
ably  heavy  ;  and,  when  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat, 
melts  and  flows  like  oil :  if  fet  on  fire,  it  burns  very 
brifkly. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  the  copper 
and  filver  mines  ;  and  is  fold  to  the  painters,  wrho  find 
it  a  very  fine  and  valuable  red  :  but  its  virtues  or  qua¬ 
lities  in  medicine  are  no  more  afeertained  at  this  time 
than  thofe  of  the  yellow  orpiment- 

Gum-$ANDARACH ,  is  a  dry  and  hard  refin,  ufually 
met  with  in  loofe  granules,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,  a 
horfe-bean,  or  larger  ;  of  a  pale  whitifh  yellow  colour, 
tranfparent,  and  of  a  refinous  fmell,  brittle,  very  inflam¬ 
mable,  of  an  acrid  and  aromatic  tafte,  and  diffufing  a 
very  pleafant  fmell  when  burning.  It  is  produced  frcrrA 
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'Mi  jtfutemani-a  fpecies  of  the  juniper;  (fee  Juniperus.)  It  flows 
an».  only  from  thefe  trees  in  hot  countries :  but  the  natives 
— v  promote  its  difcharge  by  making  incifions  in  the  bark. 

Sandarach  is  elleemed  good  in  diarrhoeas  and  in 
hsemorrhagies. 

rfhe  varnifh-makers  make  a  kind  of  varnifh  of  It,  by 
diffolving  it  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  linfeed,  or  in  fpirit 
of  wine. 

Pounded  Sandarach.  See  Pounce. 

5ANDEMANIANS,  in  ecclelialb’cal  hillory,  a  mo¬ 
dern  fed  that  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year 
1728;  where  it  is  at  this  time  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
of  Glnfites ,  after  its  founder  Mr  John  Glafs,  who  was  a 
minifter  of  the  eilablilhed  church  in  that  kingdom  ;  but 
being  charged  with  a  defign  of  fubverting  the  national 
covenant,  and  fapping  the  foundation  of  all  rfational 
eftablifhments  by  the  kirk  judicatory,  was  expelled  by 
the  fynodfrom  the  church  of  Scotland.  His  fentiments 
are  fully  explained  in  a  trad  publilhed  at  that  time, 
in  titled,  “  The  Teflimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs,” 
and  preferved  in  the  firlt  volume  of  his  works.  In  con- 
fequence  of  Mr  Glafs’s  expullion,  his  adherents  formed 
themfelves  into  churches,  conformable  in  their  inilitu- 
tion  and  difcipline  to  what  they  apprehended  to  be  the 
plan  of  the  firll  churches  recorded  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  Soon  after  the  year  1755,  Mr  Robert  Sande- 
man,  an  elder  in  one  of  thefe  churches  in  Scotland, 
publifhed  a  feries  of  letters  addreffed  to  Mr  Hervey,  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  Theron  and  Afpaflo  ;  in  which  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  fhow,  that  his  notion  of  faith  is  contradictory 
to  the  feripture  account  of  it,  and  could  only  ferve  to 
lead  men,  profeffedly  holding  the  doctrines  commonly 
called  Calvinlflic ,  to  eftablifh  their  own  righteoufnefs 
upon  their  frames,  inward  feelings,  and  various  acts  of 
faith.  In  thefe  letters  Mr  Sandeman  attempts  to  prove, 
that  faith  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  Ample  affent 
to  the  divine  teflimony  concerning  Jefus  Chrilt,  record¬ 
ed  in  the  New  Teftament ;  and  he  maintains,  that  the 
word  faith ,  or  belief  is  conflantly  ufed  by  the  apoflles 
to  fignify  what  is  denoted  by  it  in  common  difeourfe, 
viz.  a  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  any  propofition,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  believing  any  common 
teflimony,  and  believing  the  apoflolic  teflimony,  except 
that"  which  refults  from  the  nature  of  the  teflimony  it- 
Jfelf.  This  led  the  way  to  a  controverfy,  among  thofe 
who  were  called  Cahinifls ,  concerning  the  nature  of 
juftifying  faith  ;  and  thofe  who  adopted  Mr  Sandeman’s 
notion  of  it,  and  who  took  the  denomination  of  Sande- 
manians ,  formed  themfelves  into  church  order,  in  Arid 
fellowfhip  with  the  churches  in  Scotland,  but  holding 
no  kind  of  communion  with  other  churches.  The 
chief  opinions  and  practices  in  which  this  fed  differs 
from  other  Chilians,  are,  their  weekly  adminiflration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  ;  their  love-feails,  of  which  every 
member  is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  partake, 
and  which  confill  of  their  dining  together  at  each  other’s 
houfes  iu  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  fervice  ;  their  kifs  of  charity  ufed  on  this  occa- 
fion,  at  the  admiffion  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other 
times,  when  they  deem  it  to  be  neceffary  or  proper  ; 
their  weekly  collection  before  the  Lord’s  Supper,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  poor,  and  defraying  other  expen¬ 
ds  ;  mutual  exhortation  ;  abflinence  from  blood  and 
things  llranglcd ;  waffling  each  otherV  feet,  the  pre¬ 
cept  concerning  which,  as  well  _as  other  precepts,  they 


underhand  literally  ;  community  of  goods,  fo  far  as  that 
every  one  is  to  coniider  all  that  he  has  in  his  po'fTciGon 
and  power  as  liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  church;  j 
and  the  imlawfulnefs  of  laying  up  treafures  on  earth,, 
by  fetting  them  apart  for  any  diftant,  future,  and  un¬ 
certain  ufe.  They  allow  of  public  and  private  diver- 
fions.  fo  far  as  they  are  not  connedcd  with  circum- 
flances  really  finful ;  but  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  fa¬ 
ded,  difapprove  of  playing  at  cards,  dice,  &c.  'They 
maintain  a  plurality  of  elders,  pallors,  or  b  fhops,  in 
each  church  ;  and  the  necefiity  of  the  prefence  of  two 
elders  in  every  ad  of  difcipline,  and  at  the  adminillra- 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  el¬ 
ders,  want  ot  learning,  and  engagements  in  trade,  &c. 
are  110  ftiflicient  objection  ;  but  fecond  marriages  dif- 
qualify  for  the  office  ;  and  they  are  ordained  by  prayer 
and  failing,  impofition  of  hands,  and  giving  the  right 
hand  of  fellowfhip.  In  their  difcipline  they  are  Arid 
and  fevere  ;  and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  feparate 
from  the  communion  and  worihip  of  all  fuch  religious- 
focieties  as  appear  to  them  not  to  profefs  the  Ample 
truth  for  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and  who  do  not 
walk  in  obedience  to  it.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  in 
every  church  tranfadion,  they  elleem  unanimity  to  be 
abfolutely  neceffary.  .From  this  abllrad  of  the  account 
which  they  have  publifhed  of  their  tenets  and  practices* 
it  does  not  feem  to  be  probable  that  their  number  fhould 
be  very  conliderable.. 

SANDERS.  See  Saunders. 

S  A  NDIVER,  a  whitifh  fait,  continually  caA  up  from 
the  metaly  as  it  is  called,  whereof  glafs  is  made  ;  and* 
fwimmiiig  on  its  furface,  is  flcimmed  of. 

Sandiver  is  alfo  plentifully  thrown  out  in  the  erup¬ 
tions  of  volcanoes  ;  fome  is  of  a  fine  white,  and  others 
tinged  bluifh  or  yellowifh. 

Sandiver  is  faid  to  be  detergent,  and  good  for  foul- 
uefles  of  the  fkin.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  gilders  of  iron. 

SANDIX,  a  kind  of  minium,  or  red-lead,  made  of 
cerufe,  but  much  inferior  to  the  true  minium. 

SANDOMIR,  a  city,  the  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Little  Poland,  on  the  Viflula.  The 
Swedes  blew  up  the  caflle  in  1656  ;  and  here,  in  1659* 
was  a  dreadful  battle  between  the  Tartars  and  Ruffians. 
It  is  84  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Cracow.  Lat.  4^.  26* 
Long.  20.  10. 

SANDORICUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  rno- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  xanking  under  the 
23d  order,  TrihUldta .  The  calyx  is  quinquedentate  ;  the 
petals  five,  and  linear-ffiaped  the  nedarium  has  tea 
dentae,  on  which  the  anthers  grow ;  the  fruit  is  a  dru- 
pa,  and  five  in  number,,  each  of  which  has  one  feed. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  indicum,  a  native  of 
Africa  and  the  EaA  Indies. 

SANDPU,  or  San  poo,  the  vulgar  name  of  one  of  the 
moll  mighty  rivers  in  the  world.  The  name  it  generally 
goes  by,  and  by  which  it  is  bell  known,  is  that  of. Bur- 
ramf  ooter .  Of  this  moll  majeAic  body  Of  waters  we 
have  the  following  very  animated  account  in  Maurice's 
Indian  Antiquities .  “An  objed  equally  novel  and 
grand  now  claims  our  attention;  fo  novel,  as  not  to 
have  been  known  to  Europeans  in  the  real  extent  of  its 
magnificence  before  the  year  1765,  and  fo  awfully 
grand,  that  the  aAonifhed  geographer,  thinking  the 
language  of  profe  inadequate  to  convey  his  conception* 
4  Laa 
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SanJpti,  has  had  recourfe  to  the  more  expreffive  and  energetic 
Sandwich,  language  of  poetry  •  but 

Scarce  the  Mufe  herfelf 
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Dares  ftretch  her  wing  o’er  this  enormous  mats 
Of  r u filing  waters  ;  to  wliofe  dreacl  expanfe> 

Continuous  depth,  and  wond’rous  length  ol  courle, 

Our  floods  are  rills. 


nour  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  under  whofe  adminiftra-  Sandwich; 
tion  thefe  difcoveries  were  made.  They  confiit  of  " 
eleven  iflands,  extending  in  latitude  from  18.  54.  to  22. 

1  N.  and  in  longitude  from  150.  54.  to  160.2  j.  W. 

They  are  called  by  the  natives,  Owhyhee,  Mo  wee, 

Ran  a?,  Morvtot ,  Tahoorowa,  Woaho  »,  Atooi, 
Neeheeheow^  Oeehoua ,  MoroTinne  andTAHoORA,  all  in¬ 
habited  except  the  two  laft.  An  account  of  the  moft 
remarkable  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
order,  in  their  proper  places  in  this  work.  The  climate 


«  This  flupendous  objed  is  the  Burrampootcr,  a 
1  1*1*  QUonAr;t  Imnifies  the  fon  of  lirlbma  ;  Oiuer,  III  nidi  piwti  paus  111  tu'9  vtuja.  -l 

ihr'no'rneaner'oti  rin  could  be  itffigned  to  fo  wonderful  of  thefe  iflands  differ*  very  little  from  that  of  the  Weft 
a  nrorenv  This  fupreme  monarch  of  Indian  rivers  Indies  in  tl,e  fame  latitude,  though  perhaps  more  tern- 
derives  ksVource  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fame  perate  ;  and  there  are  no  traces  ot  thofe  violent  winds 


itsfource  from  the  oppolite  nae  01  tnc  - .  .  ,  ^ . T"  7  •  T 

V  -  frnnt  which  the  Ganges  formes,  and  taking  a  and  hurricanes,  winch  render  the  ftormy  months  in  the 

***  T“‘  ‘f  e\  V'T,!'  ;,n'm  *  *  t” « 

ooin  1W  p  .  wa(hes  the  v?(t  C0llntry  of  the  Sandwich  Ifles,  where  the  mountainous  parts  being 

'  way  0f  diftihCtion,  it  is  denominated  generally  enveloped,  in  a  cloud,  fucceflive  fhowers  fall  in 

J  '  _  ..  •. s  ’i  _ Cnloti.t  fvjite  tirip  wenth r-r.  nnd  a  <de*Mr  fbv.  nn 


.  fweep 

to  the  courfe  of 

Tibet,  where,  by  M y  current  the  inland  parts'  with  line  weather,  and  a  cleai  (ley,  on 

tS  gh  t£  and,  for  man/a  league,  am'idft  dreary  the  lea  ihore.  Hence  it  is,  that  few  of  thofe  incon- 
defmf  and  regions  remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  ven.ences,  to  which  many  tropical  countries  are  fubjeft, 
it  waters  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  LalTa,  the  re-  either  from  heat  or  mo.fture,  are  experienced  here. 
f  de.  ee  of  the  grand  Lama  ;  and  then  deviating  with  a  The  winds,  nr  the  winter  months,  tire  generally  from 
liu  .  .  r  _ it  r>rmrfp  eaft  foutli-eafc  to  north  call  1  he  vegetable  productions 


cometary  irregularity,  from  an  eaft  to  a  font  h -eaft  courfe 
the  mighty  wanderer  approaches  within  2CO  miles  of  the 
v/eilern  frontiers  of  the  vaft  empire  of  China.  Irom 
this  point  its  more  diredt  path  to  the  ocean  lay  through 
the  gulph  of  Siam  ;  but  with  a  defultory  courfe  pecu- 


eaft  foutli- eaft  to  north  eait  The  vegetable  productions 
are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  other  illands  in  this 
ocean  ;  but  tire  taro  root  is  here  of  a  fuperior  quality. 
The  bread-fruit  trees  thrive  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  in 
the  rich  plains  of  Otaheite,  but  produce  double  the  quan- 

_  *  .  .  f  P  .  *  i  .  .  x.  /vnrv.wn  o  1-a  rti3 


the  gulph  of  Siam  ;  but  with  a  delultory  courie  pecu-  utc  ~  ~  ~  .  u 

liar  to  itfelf,  it  fuddenly  turns  to  the  weft  through  t.ty  o!  fruit.  T  he  fugar-canes  are  of  a  very  unufnal  l.ze, 
Affam  and  enters  Bengal  on  the  north-eaft  quarter,  forme  of  them  meafunng  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter  iu 
Circlin’-  round  the  welWn  point  of  the  Garrow  rnomr-  circumference,  and  having  fourteen  feet  eatable,  i  here 
Tains  the  Burramoooter  now  takes  a  fouthen.  direftion;  is  alfo  a  root  o‘  a  brown  colour  ftiaped  I  ke  a  yam 
and  for  60  miles  before  it  meets  the  Ganges,  us  filler  and  from  fix  to  ten  pounds  in  weight,  the  juice  ot  v  hu.li 
in  point  of  origin,  but  not  its  rival  in  point  of  magni-  ..  very  fvveet  of  a  pleaftmt  talte,  and  »  an  excellent 
tudPe  Hides  majeftically  along  in  a  dream  which  is  re-  fubftitute  for  lugar.  Ihe  quadrupeds  are  confined  to 
gularly  from  four  to  five  miles  wide,  and  but  for  its  the  three 
frelhnefs,  Mr  Rcunel  fays,  might  pafs  for  an  arm  ot  the 
fea.  About  jlo  miles  from  the  ocean  tlrefe  mighty  rivers 
unite  their  ft'reams  ;  but  that  gentleman  is  of  opimou 
that  their  junction  was  formerly  higher  up,  and  that 
the  accumulation  of  two  fuch  vaft  bodies  cf  water, 
fcooped  out  the  amazing  bed  of  the  Megna  lake. 

Their  prefent  conflux  is  below  Luckipoorj  and  by  that 
confluence  a  body  of  frefli  running  water  is  produced, 
hardly  equalled,  and  not  exceeded,,  either  in  the  old  or 
the  new  hemifphere.  So  ftupendousts  that  body  of  water, 
that  it  has  formed  a  gulph  of_fuch  extent  as  to  contain 
iflands  that  rival  our  Ifle  of  W  ight  iu  hze  and  fertility  ; 
and  with  fuch  refiftkfs  violence  dyesjt  rufli  into  tire 
ocean,  that  in  the  rainy  fetifim  the  fea  rtlell,  or  at  lead 
its  ftrrface,  is  perfectly  trttli  for  many  leagues  out.” 

SANDWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  one  of  the  cinque 
oorts,  and  which  has  the  title  of  an  earldom.  It  con- 
lifts  of  about  i  too  hollies,  molt  of  them  old,  and  built 
with  wood,  though  there  are  a  few  new  ones  built  with 
brick  and  flints.  It  lias  three  long  narrow  ftreets 
paved,  and  thirty  crofs  ftreets  or  alleys,  with  about 
6000  inhabitants,  but  no  paiticular  manii'aftoiy.  _  )  he 
town  is  walled  round,  and  alio  ioitihed  with  ditches 
and  ramparts;  but  the  walls  are  much  decayed  on 
account  of  the  harbour  being  to  cheated  up  with  fand 
that  a  fliip  of  1 00  tons  burthen  cannot  get  in.  L.  Long, 
j.  20.  N.  Lat  51.  20.  , 

Sandwich  IflonJt,  a  group  ol  idands  in  toe  South 
Sea,  lying  near  New  Ireland,  were  among  the  laft  oif- 
eoveries  of  captain  Cook,  who  fo  named  them  in  ho- 


the  three  ufual  iorts,  hogs,  dogs,  and  rats.  The  fow Is 
arc  alfo  of  the  common  fort ;  and  the  birds  arc  beauti¬ 
ful  and  numerous,  though  not  various.  Goats,  pigs, 
and  European  feeds,  were  left  by  captain  Cook  ;  but 
tlie  pofleflion  of  the  goats  foon  gave  rife  to  a  conteft 
between  two  diltri&s,  in  which  the  breed  was  entirely 
dtftroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly  ot  the 
fame  race  that  pofTeffes  the  iflands  loath  of  tire  equa¬ 
tor  ;  and  iu  their  perfons,  language,  cuiioms,  and  mau- 
ners,  approach  nearer  to  the  New  Zealanders  than  to 
their  lets  diilant  neigh.bours,  either  of  the  Society  or 
Friendly  Illands.  They  are  in  general  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  ir/e,  and  well  made;  they  walk  very  gracefully* 
rim  nimbly,  and  are  capable  of  bearing  very  great  fa- 
tume.  Many  of  both  fexes  have  fine  open  countenances  ; 
and  the  women  in  particular  have  goodbyes  and  teeth, 
with  a  fweetneis  and  fenfibilfty  of  look,  that  render 
them  very  engaging.  There  is  one  peculiarity,  cha- 
racteriitic  of  every  part  of  thefe  illands,  that  tven  in 
the  handlomeft  faces  there  is  a  fulnefs  of  the  noilril, 
w  ithout  any  fhtnefs  or  fpreading  of  the  nofe.  ^  They 
fuller  their  beards  to  grow,  and  wear  their  hair  alter 
various  fafhions.  The  drefs  of  both  men  and  women 
nearly  r.efemble  thofe  of  New  Zealand,  and  both  iexes 
w.ear  necklaces  of  fmall  variegated  fhells.  1  attovviug 
.the  body  ia  pradifed  by  every  colony  of  this  nation. 
Th^  bunds  and  arms  of  the  women  are  alfo  very  neatly 
marked,  and  they  have  the  fmgular  cuilom  of  tattowing 
‘the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Like  the .  New  Zealanders, 
they  have  adopted  the  method  of  living  together  in  vil¬ 
lages,  containing  from  an  hundred  to  two  hundred 
^  houfesp 
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Sandwich,  homes,  built  pretty  clofely  together,  without  any  order, 
and  having;  a  winding  path  between  them.  They  are 
generally  flanked,  towards  the  lea,  with  detached  walls, 
which  are  meant  both  for  flicker  and  defence.  Thefe 
walls  conhft  of  loofe  flones.  and  the  inhabitants  are  very 
dexterous  in  (hiking;  them  fuddenly  to  fuch  places  as 
the  dire&ion  of  the  attack  may  require.  In  the  fides  of 
the  hills,  or  furrounding  eminences,  they  have  alfo  little 
holes,  or  caves,  the  entrance  to  which  is  alfo  fccured 
by  a  fence  of  the  fame  kind.  They  ferve  for  places  of 
retreat  in  cafes  of  extremity,  and  may  be  defended  by 
a  fingle  perfon  again  ft  feveral  a  {Valiants.  Their  ho.ufes 
are  of  different  fizes,  fome  of  them  being  large  and  com¬ 
modious,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  broad ;  while  others  are  mere  hovels.  The 
food  of  the  lower  clafs  coniifts  principally  of  fifli  and 
vegetables,  to  which  the  people  of  higher  rank  add  the 
fkfh'of  dogs  and  hogs.  The  manner  of  fpendirtg  their 
time  admits  of  little  variety.  They  rife  with  the  fun, 
and,  after  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  retire  to 
reft,  a  few  hours  after  fun-fet.  The  making  of  canoes, 
mats,  &c.  forms  the  occupations  of  the  men  ;  the  wo¬ 
men  are  employed  in  manufa&uring  cloth,  and  the  fer- 
vants  arc  principally  engaged  in  the  plantations  and  fifh- 
ing.  Their  idle  hours  are  filled  up  with  various  amufe- 
ments,  fuch  as  dancing,  boxing,  wreftling,  &c.  Their 
agriculture  and  navigation  bear  a  great  refemblance 
to  thofe  of  the  South-fea  iflands.  Their  plantations, 
which  are  fpread  over  the  whole  fea  coaft,  confftof  the 
taro,  or  eddy-root,  and  fweet  potatoes,  with  plants  of 
the  cloth- trees  let  in  rows.  The  bottoms  of  their  ca¬ 
noes  are  of  a  fingle  piece  of  wood,  hollowed  out  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch,  and  brought  to  a  point  at  each 
end.  The  fides  confift  of  three  boards,  each  about  an 
inch  thick,  neatly  fitted  arid  lafhed  to  the  bottom  part. 
Some  of  their  double  canoes  nieafure  70  feet  in  length, 
three  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Their 
cordage,  fifh-hooks,  and  fifliiag-tackle,  differ  but  little 
from  thofe  of  the  other  Iflands.  Among  their  arts 
rnuft  not  be  forgotten  that  of  making  fait,  which  they 
have  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  good  quality.  Their 
inflruments  of  war  are  fpears,  daggers,  clubs,  and  flings; 
and  for  defenfive  armour  they  wear  llrong  mats,  which 
are  not  eafily  penetrated  by  fuch  weapons  as  theirs.  As 
the  iflands  are  not  united  under  one  foveieign,  wars  are 
frequent  among  them,  which,  no  doubt,  contribute 
greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which, 
according  to  the  proportion  aiugned  to  each  ifland, 
does  not  exceed  400.0O0.  The  fame  fyftem  of  fuh- 
ordination  prevails  here  ns  at  the  other  iflands,  the  (lime 
Sihfolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  and  the 
fame  unrefifting  iubmiftion  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
government  is  like  wife  monarchical  and  hereditary. 
At  Owhyhec  there  is  a  regular  fociety  of  priefts  living 
by  themfclves,  and  diftindt  hi  all  rcfpe&S  from  the  reft 
of  the  people.  Human  facriflcts  are  here  frequent ; 
not  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  or  any  iignal 
enterprife,  but  the  death  of  every  confiderable  chief 
calls  for  a  repetition  of  thefe  horrid  rites.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  irreparable  lofs  in  the  death  of  captain 
Cook,  who  was  here  murdered  through  bidden  tefent- 
meni  and  violence,  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
moft  mild  and  affedlionate  difpoft  on.  They  live  in 
the  utmoft  harmony  and  friendship  with  each  other  ; 
and  in  hdpitality  to  ftrangers  they  arc  not  exceeded 
Vol.  XVI.  Fart  II. 
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even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Iflands.  Their 
natural  capacity  feems,  in  no  refpedl,  below  the  com¬ 
mon  ftandird  of  mankind  ;  and  their  improvements  in  , 
agriculture,  and  the  pcrfedFon  of  their  manufaftures,  e. 
are  certainly  adequate  to  the  circumftances  of  their 
At  nation,  and  the  natural  advantages  which  they  enjoy. 

S ANDYS  (Sii  Edwin),  fecond  fon  of  Dr  Edwin 
Sandys  aichbifliop  of  York,  was  born  about  1561, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  under  Mr  Richard  Hooker, 
author  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Polity.  In  1581  he  was 
collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  He 
travelled  into  foreign  countries  ;  and,  upon  his  return, 
grew  famous  for  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue.  While 
he  was  at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  tradf,  published  under 
the  title  of  Europe  Speculum.  In  1602,  he  refirm  d  Ha 
prebend ;  and,  the  year  following,  was  knighted  by 
king  James  I.  who  employed  him  in  feveral  important 
affairs.  He  was  dexterous  in  any  great  employment, 
and  a  good  patriot.  However,  oppoling  the  court 
with  vigour  in  the  parliament  held  in  1621,  he,  with 
Mr  Selden,  was  committed  to  cuftody  for  a  month. 
He  died  in  1629,  having  bequeathed  1500I.  to  the 
univerflty  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  a  metaphy* 
fical  le&ure. 

Sandys  (George),  brother  of  the  foregoing  Sir  Ed¬ 
win,  and  voungefl  fon  of  archbifhop  Sandys,  was  born 
in  1^77.  lie  was  a  moll  accomplished  gentleman  j 
travelled  over  feveral  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Eafl ; 
and  publifhed  a  relation  of  his  journey  in  folio,  in  1 6  1 
He  made  an  elegant  tianflation  of  Ovid’s  Metamor* 
pliofes  ;  and  compofed  fome  poetical  pieces  of  his  own, 
that  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times  of  their  being 
written.  He  alfo  paraphrafed  the  Pfalms ;  and  has 
left  behind  him  a  Tranflation,  with  Notes,  of  one  Sacred 
Drama  viitten  originally  by  Grotius,  under  the  title  of 
Chnjlus  Pattens  ;  on  which,  and  Adamus  Fxul,  and 
Maftniu r,  is  founded  Lauder’s  impudent  charge  of 
plagiariim  againft  our  immortal  Milton.  Our  author 
became  one  ofrthe  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  and  died 
in  1643. 

SAN  Fernando,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Golfo 
Dolce,  in  15  degrees  18  minutes  north  latitude,  has 
lately  been  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  curb  the  Mufquito-men,.  logwood-cutters,  and 
bay -men.  It  is  a  very  good  harbour,  with  fafe  anchor¬ 
age  from  the  north  and  eaft  winds,  in  eight  fathoms  wa¬ 
ter. 

SANGUIFICATION,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  the 
couverfion  of  the  chyle  into  true  blood.  See  Blood. 

SANGUINARIA,  blood-wort,  in  botany  :  A 
genu3  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  thepolyan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  27th  order,  Rhocada.  The  corolla  is  oftope- 
talous  :  the  calyx  diphyllous  ;  the  filiqua  ovate  and  uni¬ 
locular.  There  is  only  one  fpecics,  viz.  the  canadenfis, 
a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  America,  where  it 
grows  plentifully  in  the  woods  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  of  the  trees  come  out,  the  furface  of 
the  ground  is  in  many  places  covered  with  the  flowers, 
which  have  fome  reiemblance  to  our  wood  anemone  ;  but 
they  have  fhort  naked  pedicles,  each  fupporting  one 
flower  at  top.  Some  of  thefe  flowers  will  have  ro  or 
1 2  petals,  fo  that  they  appear  to  have  a  double  range 
of  leaves,  which  has  occalioned  their  being  termed 
double  jlo'wsrs ;  but  this  is  only  accidental,  the  fame 
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foots  in  different  years  producing  different  flowers. — 
The  plant  can  bear  the  open  air  in  this  country,  but 
ihould  be  placed  in  a  loofe  foil  and  fheltered  fituation, 
not  too  much  cxpofed  to  the  fun.  It  is  propagated  by 
the  roots  ;  which  may  be  taken  up  and  parted,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  every  other  year.  The  Indians  paint  themfelves 
yellow  with  the  juice  of  thefe  plants. 

SANGUISORBA,  greater  wild  burnet,  in 
botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcellane <t.  The 
calyx  is  diphyllous ;  the  germen  fituated  betwixt  the  ca¬ 
lyx  and  corolla.  The  mod  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  of¬ 
ficinalis,  with  oval  fpikes.  This  grows  naturally  in 
moift  meadows  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  flalks 
rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  branching  towards  the 
top  ;  and  are  terminated  by  thick  oval  fpikes  of  flowers 
of  a  greyifh  brown  colour,  which  are  divided  into  four 
fegments  almofl  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  are  fucCeeded 
by  four  oblong  cornered  feeds.  The  leaves  of  this  fort 
are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  lobes  placed  along  a 
midrib,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  Thefe  are  heart- 
fhaped,  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  a  little  downy 
on  their  under  Tides.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  has 
been  greatly  recommended  as  food  to  cattle.  See  Agri¬ 
culture,  n°  48,  &c. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sanhedrin,  from  the  Greek 
word  which  fignifies  a  council  or  affembly  of 

perfons  fitting  together,  was  the  name  whereby  the 
Jews  called  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  affeinbled 
in  an  apartment  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  to  determine 
the  mofl  important  affairs  both  of  their  church  and 
(late.  This  council  confided  of  feventy  fenators.  The 
room  they  met  in  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which  was 
built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within  ;  that  is,  one 
femicircle  was  within  the  compafs  of  the  temple  ;  the 
other  femicircle,  they  tell  us,  was  built  without,  for 
the  fenators  to  fit  in  ;  it  being  unlawful  for  any  one  to 
fit  down  in  the  temple.  The  Nafi,  or  prince  of  the  fan- 
hedrim,  fat  upon  a  throne  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  ha¬ 
ving  his  deputy  at  his  right  hand,  and  his  fub-deputy 
on  his  left.  The  other  fenators  were  ranged  in  order 
on  each  fide. 

The  rabbins  pretend,  that  the  fanhedrim  has  always 
fubfifted  in  their  nation  from  the  time  of  Mofes  down 
to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans.  They 
date  the  eftablifhment  of  it  from  what  happened  in  the 
wildernefs,  fome  time  after  the  people  departed  from 
Sinai  (Numb.  xi.  16.),  in  the  year  of  the  world  2514. 
Mofes,  being  difeouraged  by  the  continual  mnrmurings 
of  the  Ifraelites,  addrefled  himfelf  to  God,  and  defired 
to  be  relieved,  at  lead,  from  fome  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  government.  Then  the  Lord  faid  to  him,  “  Ga¬ 
ther  unto  me  70  men  of  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  whom 
thou  knoweft  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  offi¬ 
cers  over  them  ;  and  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  Hand  there  with 
thee :  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there  ; 
and  I  will  take  of  the  fpirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and 
will  put  it  upon  them ;  and  they  fnal!  bear  the  burden 
of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyfelf 
alone.”  The  Lord,  therefore,,  poured  out  his  fpirit 
upon  thefe  men,  who  began  at  that  time  to  prophecy, 
and  have  not  ceafed  from  that  time.  The  fanhedrim 
was  compofed  of  70  councilors,  or  rather  72,  fix  out 
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of  each  tribe ;  and  Mofes,  as  prefident,  made  up  the  Sanhedrim, 
number  73.  To  prove  the  uninterrupted  fucceffioii  of  V— ^ 

the  judges  of  the  fanhedrim,  there  is  nothing  unat¬ 
tempted  by  the  partifans  of  this  opinion.  They  find  a 
proof  where  others  cannot  fo  much  as  perceive  any  ap¬ 
pearance  or  ffiadow  of  it.  Grotius  may  be  confulted 
in  many  places  of  his  Commentaries,  and  in  his  fir  It 
book  De jure  belli  &  fads,  c.  3.  art.  20.  and  Selden  de 
Synedriis  veterum  Hebraorum.  Alfo,  Calmet’s  Differ- 
tation  concerning  the  polity  of  the  ancient  Hebrews* 
printed  before  his  Comment  upon  the  Book  of  Num¬ 
bers. 

As  to  the  perfonal  qualifications  of  the  judges  of 
this  bench,  their  birth  was  to  be  untainted.  They  were 
often  taken  from  the  race  of  the  priefts  or  Levites,  or 
out  of  the  number  of  the  inferior  judges,  or  from  the 
leffer  fanhedrim,  which  confided  only  of  23  judges. — 

They  were  to  be  fkilful  in  the  law,  as  well  traditional  as 
written.  They  were  obliged  to  ftudy  magic,  divination, 
fortune- telling,  phyfic,  adrology,  arithmetic,  and  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Jews  fay,  they  were  to  know  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  70  tongues  ;  that  is,  they  were  to  know  all  the 
tongues,  for  the  Hebrews  acknowledged  but  70  in  all, 
and  perhaps  this  is  too  great  a  number.  Eunuchs  were 
excluded  from  the  fanhedrim,  becaufe  of  their  cruelty, 
ufurers,  decrepid  perfons,  players  at  games  of  chance, 
fuch  as  had  any  bodily  deformities,  thofe  that  had 
brought  up  pigeons  to  decoy  others  to  their  pigeon- 
houfes,  and  thofe  that  made  a  gain  of  their  fruits  in 
the  fabbatical  year.  Some  alfo  exclude  the  high-pried 
and  the  king,  becaufe  of  their  too  great  power  ;  but 
others  will  have  it,  that  the  kings  always  prefided  in 
the  fanhedrim,  while  there  were  any  kings  in  Ifrael.- — 

Lallly,  it  was  required,  that  the  members  of  the  fan¬ 
hedrim  ffiould  be  of  a  mature  age,  a  handfome  perfon, 
and  of  confiderable  fortune.  We  fpeak  now  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  rabbins,  without  pretending  to 
warrant  their  opinions. 

The  authority  of  the  great  fanhedrim  was  vadly  ex¬ 
tend  vc.  This  council  decided  fuch  caufes  as  were 
brought  before  it  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  inferior 
courts.  The  king,  the  high- pried,  the  prophets,  were 
under  its  jurifdi&ion.  If  the  king  offended  againft  the 
law,  for  example,  if  he  married  above  1  3  wives,  if  he 
kept  too  many  horfes,  if  he  hoarded  up  too  much  gold 
and  filver,  the  fanhedrim  had  him  dripped  and  whipped 
in  their  prefence.  But  whipping,  they  fay,  among  the 
Hebrews  was  not  at  all  ignominious  ;  and  the  king 
bore  this  corre&ion  by  way  of  penance,  and  himfelf 
made  choice  of  the  perfon  that  was  to  exercife  this  dif- 
cipline  over  him.  Alfo,  the  general  affairs  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  brought  before  the  fanhedrim.  The  right  of 
judging  in  capital  cafes  belonged  to  this  court,  and  this 
fentence  could  not  be  pronounced  in  any  other  place, 
but  in  the  hall  called  Lafchat-haggazlth ,  or  the  hail 
paved  with  Jlones ,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Ai Bowel®-, 
ox  pavement,  mentioned  in  John  xix.  13.  from  whence 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  Jews  were  forced  to  quit  this 
hall  when  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  out 
of  their  hands,  40  years  before  the  dedru&ion  of  their 
temple,  and  three  years  before  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift, 

In  the  time  of  Mofes  this  council  was  held  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tedimony.  Aa  foon  as  the 
people  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  land  of  promife,  the 
fanhedrim  followed  the  tabernacle.  It  was  kept  fuccef- 
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Sarfcfdrim  fivel y  at  Gilgal,  at  Shiloh,  at  Kirjath-jearim,  at  Nob, 

— — y— at  Gibeon  in  the  houfe  of  Obed-edom  ;  and  laftly,  it 
was  fettled  at  Jerufalem,  till  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 
During  the  captivity  it  was  kept  up  at  Babylon.  After 
the  return  from  Babylon,  it  continued  at  Jerufalem  to 
the  time  of  the  Sicarii,  or  AfTaffins.  Then  finding 
that  thefe  profligate  wretches,  whofe  number  increafed 
every  day,  fometimcs  Reaped  punifhment  by  the  favour 
of  the  president  or  judges,  it  was  removed  to  Hanoth, 
which  were  certain  abodes  fituated,  as  the  rabbins  tell 
us,  upon  the  mountain  of  the  temple.  From  thence 
they  came  down  into  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  withdraw¬ 
ing  themfelves  by  decrees  from  the  temple.  Afterwards 
they  removed  to  Jamnia,  thence  to  Jericho,  to  TTzzah, 
to  Sepharvaim,  to  Bethfanim,  to  Sephoris,  Iaft  of  all 
to  Tiberias,  where  they  continued  to  the  time  of  their 
utter  extin&iori.  And  this  is  the  account  the  Jews 
themfelves  give  us  of  the  fanhedrim. 

But  the  learned  do  not  agree  with  them  in  all  this. 
Father  Petau  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  fanhedrim  not 
till  Gabinius  was  governor  of  Judea,  who,  according 
to  Jofephus,  ere&ed  tribunals  in  the  five  principal  ci¬ 
ties  of  Judea;  at  Jerufalem,  at  Gadara,  at  Amathus, 
at  Jericho,  and  at  Sephora  or  Sephoiis,  a  city  of  Ga¬ 
lilee.  Grotius  places  the  origin  of  the  fanhedrim  under 
Mofes,  as  the  rabbins  do  ;  but  he  makes -it  determine 
at  the  beginning  of  Herod’s  reign.  Mr  Batnage  at 
firfl  thought  that  the  fanhedrim  began  under  Gabinius; 
but  afterwards  he  places  it  under  Judas  Maccabasus,  or 
under  his  brother  Jonathan.  We  fee  indeed,  under  Jo¬ 
nathan  Maccabaeus,  (i  Macc.  xii.  6.),  in  the  year 
3860,  that  the  fenate  with  the  high-pried  fent  an  em- 
baffy  to  the  Romans.  The  rabbins  fay,  that  Alexander 
Jannens,  king  of  the  Jews,  of  the  race  of  the  Afmo- 
naeans,  appeared  before  the  fanhedrin^,  arid  claimed  a 
right  of  fitting  there,  whether  the  fenators  would  or 
not.  Jofephus  informs  us,  that  when  Herod  was  but 
yet  governor  of  Galilee,  he  was  fummoned  before  the 
fenate,  where  he  appeared.  It  rmift  be  therefore  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  fanhedrim  wras  in  being  before 
the  reign  of  Herod.  IF  was  in  being  afterwards,  as  we 
find  from  the  Gofpel  and  from  the  A&s.  Jefus  Chrift 
in  St  Matthew  (v.  22.)  diftingui  flies  two  tribunals. — 
“  Whofoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  caufe 
fiiall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.”  This,  they  fay, 
is  the  tribunal  of  the  23  judges.  “  And  whofoever 
{hall  fay  to  his  brother  Raca,  {Ball  he  in  danger  of  the 
council ;”  that  is,  oi  the  great  fanhedrim,  which  had 
the  light  of  life  and  death,  at  lead  generally,  and  be¬ 
fore  this  right  was  taken  awray  by  the  Romans.  Some 
think  that  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  council  of  23  ex¬ 
tended  to  life  and  death  alfo  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
fanhedrim  was  iuperior  to  this  council.  See  alio  Mark 
xiii.  9.  xiv.  55.  xv.  !.;  Luke  xxii.  52,  66. ;  John  xi.47.; 
A&s  iv.  15  v.  21.  w’here  mention  is  made  of  the  iy- 
nedrion,  or  fanhedrim. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  origin  of 
the  fanhedrim  is  involved  in  uncertainty ;  for  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  70  elders  eftablifhed  by  Moles  was  not  what 
the  Hebrews  underlland  by  the  name  of  fanhedrim. 
Befides,  we  cannot  perceive  that  this  edablifhment  fub- 
fided  either  under  Jofhua,  the  judges,  o»  the  kings.  We 
find  nothingmf  it  after  the  captivity,  till  the  time  of  Jo¬ 
nathan  Maccabasus.  The  tribunals  ere&ed  by  Gabinius 
were  very  different  from  the  fanhedrim,  which  was  the 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and  fixed  at  Jerufalem;  where-  Sanjack 
as  Gabinius  eftablifliedTive  at  five  different  cities.  Lallly,  li 
it  is  certain  that  this  fenate  was  in  being  in  the  time  of 
Jefus  Chrift;  but  the  Jews  themfelves  inform  us  that  they  1  . 

had  no  longer  then  the  power  of  life  and  death  (John 
xviii.  31.) 

SANJACKS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Curdiftan,  or 
Perfian  mountains,  fubfifting  chiefly  by  plunder,  and 
the  fcanty  pittance  afforded  by  their  own  mountainous 
country.  “  They  were  much  reduced  (fays  Mr  Ives)  ^  *  p 

by  the  late  bafhaw  Achmet  of  Bagdad,  who  purfued  a to  India, 
them  in  perfon  to  their  fubterranean  retreats,  and  de-  &c. 
ftroyed  many  by  the  fword,  and  carried  off  great  num¬ 
bers  of  prisoners,  who  were  fold  for  flaves.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  cluck,  in  the  year  1758,  they  were  again 
become  io  daring  that  they  would  attack  caravans  of  700 
men,  and  fometimcs  carry  all  off.  1  hey  are  faid  to  be 
worfhippers  ot  the  evil  principle. 

SAN  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  ufually  called  Porto 
Rico ,  one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  belonging  to  Spain, 
is  fituated  in  about  18.  N.  Lat.  and  between  65.  36. 
and  67.  45.  W.  Long,  and  is  about  4c  leagues  long  and 
20  broad.  The  ifiand  is  beautifully  diverfined  with 
woods,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  It 
is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers,  abounds  with 
meadows,  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  running 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  has  a  harbour  fo  fpacious  that 
the  largeft  fhips  may  lie  in  it  with  fafety.  Bet  ore  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  inhabited  by  4  or 
500,000  people,  who,  in  a  rew  years,  were  extirpated 
by  its  mercilels  conquerors.  Raynal  fays,  that  its  whole 
inhabitants  amounts  at  prefent  only  to  1500  Spaniards, 

Melloes,  and  Mulattoes,  and  about  3000  negroes.  Thus 
one  of  the  finelt  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  has  been  de¬ 
populated  by  the  cruelty,  and  left  uncultivated  by  the 
indolence,  of  its  poffeffors.  But  it  is  the  appointment 
of  Providence,  who  ftldom  permits  flagrant  crimes  to 
pafs  unpunifhed,  that  poverty  and  wretchednefs  fhould 
be  uniform  confequcnccs  of  oppreffion. 

SANICULA,  sanicle,  or  Sc  if -htaly  in  botany  : 

A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  cyth  order.  Umbellate.  The  umbels  are 
clofe  together,  almoft  in  a  round  head  ;  the  fruit  is 
icabrous  ;  the  flowers  of  the  difk  abortive.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  viz.  the  canadenfis,  marilandica,  and  euro- 
paea,  found  in  many  parts  both  of  Scotland  arid  England. 

This  plant  was  long  celebrated  tor  its  healing  virtues  ; 

But  it  is  now  totally  difregarded. 

SANIDiUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  gc^ 
mis  of  toffils  ot  the  clafs  of  the  felenitse,  but  neither  of 
the  rhomboidal  nor  columnar  kinds,  nor  any  other 
way  diftinguifhable  by  its  external  figure  ;  being  made 
up  of  feveral  plain  flat  plates. 

SANIES,  in  medicine,  a  ferous  putrid  matter,  iffu- 
ing  from  wounds,  it  differs  from  pus,  which  is  thicker 
and  whiter. 

SANNAZARIUS  (James),  in  Latin  Attius  Cin - 
cents  Sannazarius,  a  celebrated  Latin  aud  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Naples  in  1458.  He  by  his  wit  ingratiated 
himfelf  into  the  favour  of  king  Frederic ;  and,  when 
that  prince  was  dethroned,  attended  him  into  France, 
where  he  (laid  with  him  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1524.  Sannazarius  then  returned  into  Italy,  where 
he  applied  himlelt  to  polite  literature,  and  particularly 
4  N  2  to 


SAN 

Santa.  to  Latin  and  Italian  poetry.  _  . 

<•— -v -  humour  made  him  fought  for  by  all  companies ;  but  he 

was  fo  affli&ed  at  the  news  that  Phillibert  prince 
of  Orange,  general  of  the  empcrorls  army,  had  demo- 
lifhed  his  country-houfe,  that  it  threw  him  into  an  ill- 
%  nefs,  of  which  he  died  in  1530.  It  is  faid,  that  being 
informed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  that  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  killed  in  battle,  he  called  out,  “  I  (hall 
die  contented,  fince  Mars  has  punifhed  this  barbarous 
enemy  of  the  Mufes.”  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
Italian  and  Latin  poems  :  among  thofe  in  Latin,  his 
De  Partu  Firgints  and  Eclogues  are  chiefly  efteem- 
ed  ;  and  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  Italian  pieces  is  his 
Arcadia. 

SANTA  Cruz,  a  large  ifland  in  the  South  Sea, 
and  one  of  the  moft  considerable  of  thofe  of  Solomon, 
being  about  250  miles  in  circumference.  W.  Long. 
130.  o.  S.  Lat.  10.  2i. 

Santa  Cruz ,  or  St  Croix,  a  fmali  and  unhealthy 
ifland,  fltuated  in  about  64  degrees  weft  longitude  and 
18  north  latitude.  It  is  about  eighteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In  1643 
>  it  was  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Erglifh,  who  foon  be- 
'*als  f  came  enemies  to  each  other;  and  in  1650  were  both 
ibe  °fJ> ft  an rf  d  ri  v  e  n  out  by  1200  Spaniards,  who  arrived  there  in  five 
Weft  Indies >{ hips.  The  triumph  of  thefe  lafted  but  a  few  months. 

.  vol.  4th,  T he  remains  of  that  numerous  body,  which  were 

p.  298.  left  for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  fur  rendered  without 

refiflance  to  160  French,  who  had  embarked  in  1651, 
from  St  Chriftopher’s,  to  make  themfelves  matters  of 
the  ifland. 

Thefe  new  inhabitants  loft  no  time  in  making  them¬ 
felves  acquainted  with  a  country  fo  much  difputed.  On 
a  foil,  in  other  refpe&s  excellent,  they  found  only  one 
river  of  a  moderate  fize,  which,  gliding  gently  almoft 
on  a  level  with  the  fea  through  a  flat  country,  furniftied 
only  a  brack ifh  water.  Two  or  three  fprings,  which 
they  found  in  the  innermoft  parts  of  the  ifland,  made  but 
feeble  amends  for  this  defeft.  The  wells  were  for  the 
moft  part  dry.  The  conftru&ion  of  refervoirs  required 
time.  Nor  was  the  climate  more  inviting  to  the  new 
inhabitants.  The  ifland  being  flat,  and  covered  with 
old  trees,  fearce  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  winds 
to  carry  off  the  poifonous  vapours  with  which  its  mo- 
raffes  clogged  the  atmofphere.  There  was  but  one  re¬ 
medy  for  this  inconvenience  ;  which  was  to  burn  the 
woods.  The  French  fet  fire  to  them  without  delay  ; 
and,  getting  on  board  their  fhips,  became  fpe&ators 
from  the  fea,  for  fcveral  months,  of  the  conflagration 
they  had  raifed  in  the  ifland.  As  foon  as  the  flames 
were  extingnifhed,  they  went  on  (hore  again. 

They  found  the  foiljjertile  beyond  belief.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  flourifhed  equally 
in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefa  of  this  colony,  that 
in  1 1  years  from  its  commencement  there  were  upon  it 
822  white  perfons,  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
(laves.  It  was  rapidly  advancing  to  profperity,  when 
fuch  obftacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  activity  as 
made  it  decline  again.  This  decay  was  as  fudden  as  its 
rife.  In  1696  there  were  no  more  than  147  men, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  623  blacks  re¬ 
maining  ;  and  thefe  were  tranfported  to  St  Do¬ 
mingo. 

Some  obfeure  individuals,  fome  writers  unacquainted 
vvith  the  views  of  government,  with  their  fecret  nego- 
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His  gay  and  facetious  tiations,  with  the  chara&er  of  their  minifters,  with  the  Santa. 
‘  interefts  of  the  protestors  and  the  prote&ed,  who  flat- 

ter  themfelves  that  they  can  difeern  the  reafon  of  events 
amongft  a  multitude  of  important  or  frivolous  caufes, 
which  may  have  equally  occafioned  them ;  who  do  not 
conceive,  that  among  all  thefe  caufes  the  moft  natural 
may  poflibly  be  the  fartheft  from  the  truth  ;  who  after 
having  read  the  news,  or  journal  of  the  day,  with  pro¬ 
found  attention,  decide  as  peremptorily  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  all  their  lifetime  at  the  helm  of  the  ftate, 
and  had  afiifted  at  the  council  of  kings ;  who  are  never 
more  deceived  than  in  thofe  circumftance  in  which  they 
difplay  fome  fhare  of  penetration ;  writers  as  abfurd  in 
the  praifes  as  in  the  blame  which  they  beftow  upon  na¬ 
tions,  in  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  opinion  they 
form  of  minifterial  operations  :  thefe  idle  dreamers,  in 
a  word,  who  think  they  are  perfons  of  importance,  be- 
caufe  their  attention  is  always  engaged  on  matters  of 
confequence,  being  convinced  that  courts  are  always 
governed  in  their  decifions  by  the  moft  comprehenfive 
views  of  profound  policy,  have  fuppofed  that  the  court 
of  Verfailles  had  negle&ed  Santa  Cruz,  merely  becaufe 
they  wifhed  to  abandon  the  fmali  iflands  in  order  to 
unite  all  their  ftrength,  induftry,  and  population,  in  the 
large  ones  ;  but  this  is  a  miftaken  notion.  This  deter¬ 
mination  arofe  from  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who 
found  that  the  contraband  trade  of  Santa  Cruz  with 
St  Thomas  was  detrimental  to  their  interefts.  The  fpi- 
rit  of  finance  hath  in  all  times  been  injurious  to  com¬ 
merce  ;  it  hath  deftroyed  the  fource  from  whence  it 
fprang.  Santa  Cruz  continued  without  inhabitants,  and 
without  cultivation,  till  1733,  when  it  was  fold  by 
France  to  De.nmark  for  30,7501.  Soon  after  the 
Danes  built  there  the  fortrefs  of  Chriftianftadt.  Then 
it  was  that  this  northern  power  feemed  likely  to  take 
deep  root  in  America.  Unfortunately,  (he  laid  her 
plantations  under  the  yoke  of  exclufive  privileges,  ln- 
duftrious  people  of  all  fefts,  particularly  Moravians, 
ftrove  in  vain  to  overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  thve  interefts  of  the  co* 
lonifts  and  their  oppreffors,  but  without  fuccefs.  The 
two  parties  kept  up  a  continual  ftruggle  of  animofity, 
not  of  induftry.  At  length  the  government,  with  a 
moderation  not  to  be  cxpe&ed  from  its  conftitution, 
purcliafed,  in  1754,  the  privileges  and  effects  of  the 
company.  The  price  was  fixed  at  L.4J  2,500,  part  of 
which  was  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in 
bills  upon  the  treafury,  bearing  intereft.  From  this 
time  the  navigation  to  the  iflands  was  opened  to  all  the 
fubje&s  of  the  Daniih  dominions.  Of  343  plantations, 
which  were  feen  at  Santa  Cruz,  1 50  were  covered  with 
fugar  canes,  and  every  habitation  is  limited  to  3000 
Daniih  feet  in  length,  and  2000  in  breadth.  It  is  in¬ 
habited  by  2136  white  men,  by  22,244  (laves,  and  by 
155  freedmen. 

Santa  Cruz ,  in  Teneriff.  See  Teneriff. 

Santa  Cruz ,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  and  in  the  province  of  Suez  and  kingdom  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  with  a  harbour  and  a  fort.  The  Moors  took  it 
from  the  Portuguefe  in  1536.  It  is  feated  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Mount  Atlas,  on  the  Cape  Aguer.  W.Long. 

10  7.  N.  Lat.  30.  38. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra ,  a  town  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name  in  Peri?^ 
and  in  the  audience  of  Los  Charcas,  with  a  bilhop’a 

fee. 
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Santa,  fee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  coun- 
Sa?:ta!um.  try  abounding  in  good  fruits,  on  the  river  Guapy. 
W.  Long.  59.  35.  S.  Lat.  20.  40. 

S.4N7J  Fe  de  Bogot  7,  a  town  of  South  America,  and 
capital  of  New  Granada,  with  an  archbiffop’s  fee,  a  fu- 
pieme  court  of  jullice,  and  an  univerfity. 

The  city  is  htuated  at  the  foot  of  a  fteep  and  cold 
mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  a  vaft  and  fuperb  plain. 
In  1 774  it  contained  i77ohoufes,  3246  families,  and 
if, 233  inhabitants.  Population  mult  ncceflarily  in- 
create  there,  fiiice  it  is  the  feat  of  government,  the  place 
where  the  coin  is  ftricken,  the  ftaple  of  trade  ;  and  laft- 
ly,  fince  it  is  the  refidence  of  an  archbifhop,  whofe  im¬ 
mediate  junfdidlion  extends  over  31  Spanifh  villages, 
which  are  called  towns;  over  195  Indian  colonies,  an¬ 
ciently  fubdued ;  and  over  28  millions,  cftablifhed  in 
modern  times.  This  archbifhop  hath  likewife,  as  me¬ 
tropolitan,  a  fort  of  infpedlion  over  the  diocefes  of 
Quito,  of  Panama,  of  Caraccas,  of  St  Martha,  and  of 
Carthagena  It  is  by  this  lad  place,  though  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  100  leagues,  and  by  the  river  Magdalena,  that 
Santa  Fe  keeps  up  its  communication  with  Europe. 
There  are  filver  mines  in  the  mountains  about  the  city. 
W.  Long.  60.  5.  N.  Lat.  3- 58. 

SANT  ALUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  moiio- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  odlandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  fuperior  ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  monopetalous  ;  the  ftamina  placed  in  the  tube  ;  the 
ftigma  is  fimple  ;  the  fruit  a  berry. 

The  fantalum,  or  fanders,  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  wal¬ 
nut-tree.  Its  leaves  are  entire,  oval,  and  placed*  oppo- 
hte  to  each  other.  Its  flower  is  of  one  Angle  piece, 
charged  with  eight  ftamina,  and  fupported  upon  the 
piftil,  which  becomes  an  infipid  berry,  refembling  in 
form  that  of  the  laurel.  Its  wood  is  white  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  yellow  in  the  centre  when  the  tree  is 
old.  This  difference  of  colour  conflitutes  two  kinds  of 
fanders,  both  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  ha¬ 
ving  equally  a  bitter  tafte,  and  an  aromatic  fmell.  With 
the  powder  of  this  wood  a  pafle  is  prepared,  with  which 
the  Chinefe,  Indians,  Perfians,  Arabians,  and  Turks, 
anoint  their  bodies.  It  is  likewife  burnt  in  their 
houfes,  and  .yields  a  fragrant  and  wholefome  fmell. 
The  greateft  ^quantity  of  this  wood,  to  which  a  fharp 
and  attenuating  virtue  is  aferibed,  remains  in  Tndia. 
The  red  fanders,  though  in  lefs  eftimation,  and  lefs  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed,  is  fent  by  preference  into  Europe.  This 
is  the  produce  of  a  different  tree,  which  is  common  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  Some  travellers  confound  it 
with  the  wood  of  Caliatour,  which  is  ufed  in  dyeing. 

1  he  fantalum  album,  or  white  fanders,  is  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies  in  billets  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s 
leg,  of  a  pale  whitifh  colour.  It  is  that  part  of  the  yellow 
fanders  wood  which  lies  next  the  bark.  Great  part 
of  it,  as  met  with  in  the  fhops,  has  no  fmell  or  tafte, 
nor  any  fenftble  quality  that  can  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  phyfician. 

The  fantalum  album,  or  yellow  fanders,  is  the  inte¬ 
rior  part  of  the  wood  of  the  fame  tree  which  furnifhes 
the  former,  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  of  a  pleafant 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifti  aromatic  tafte,  accompanied  with 
an  agreeable  kind  of  pungency.  This  elegant  wood 
might  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  valuable  medical  pur¬ 


pofes,  though  at  prefent  very  rarely  ufeef.  Diftilled  Santarcn 
with  water,  it  yields  a  fragrant  effential  oil,  which  Sanj)eujj 
thickens  in  the  cold  into  the  confiftence  of  a  balfam. 

Digefted  in  pure  fpirit,  it  imparts  a  rich  yellow  tinc¬ 
ture  ;  which  being  committed  to  diftillation,  the  fpirit 
arifes  without  bringing  over  any  tiling  confiderable  of 
the  flavour  of  the  fanders  The  refiduum  contains  the 
virtues  of  fix  times  its  weight  of  the  wood.  Hoffman 
looks  upon  this  extract  as  a  medicine  of  fimilar  virtues 
to  ambergris  ;  and  recommends  it  as  an  excellent  reffa- 
rative  in  great  debilities. 

SANTAREN,  a  handfome  town  of  Portugal  in 
Eftremadura,  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Ta- 
jo,  in  a  country  very  fertile  in  wheat,  wine,  and  oil. 

They  get  in  their  harveft  here  two  months  after  they 
have  Town  their  corn.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors 
in  1447.  W.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  39.  12. 

SAN  TAUGUSTINE.  See  Augustine. 

S  ANTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  It  has  a  hand¬ 
fome  church  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  where¬ 
in  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  they  pretend 
performs  a  great  many  miracles.  Here  the  fine  walks 
begin  that  run  as  far  as  Wefel,  from  which  it  is  five 
miles  diftant  to  the  north-weft.  E.  Long.  6.  33.  N. 

Lat.  51.  38. 

SANTERRE,  a  fmall  territory  of  France,  in  Pi¬ 
cardy  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cambreiis,  on  the 
eaft  by  Vermandois,  on  the  weft  by  Amienois,  and 
on  the  foutli  by  the  river  Somme.  It  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  capital  town  is  Peronne. 

SANTEUIL,  or  rather  Santeul  (John  Baptift: 
de),  in  Latin  Santolius  Vtctorlnus ,  an  excellent  Latin 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1630.  Having  finifhed  his 
ltudies  in  Louis  the  Great’s  college,  he  applied  liim- 
ftlf  entirely  to  poetry,  and  celebrated  in  his  verfe  the 
praifes  of  feveral  great  men  ;  by  which  he  acquired 
univerfal  applaufe.  He  enriched  Paris  with  a  great 
number  of  inlcriptions,  which  are  to  be  feen  oh  the 
public  fountains,  and  the  monuments  confecrated  to 
pofteritry.  At  length,  fome  new  hymns  being  to  be 
cempoled  for  the  Breviary  of  Paris,  Claude  Santeuil 
his  brother,  and  M.  BofTuet,  perfuaded  him  to  under¬ 
take  that  work;  and  he  fucceeded  in  it  with  the  greatclt 
applaufe.  On  winch  the  order  ofClugny  defiring  him 
to  compofe  fome  for  their  Breviary,  he  complied  with 
their  requeft  ;  and  that  order,  out  of  gratitude,  granted 
him  letters  of  filiation,  with  an  annual  penfion.  San- 
teuil  was  carefled  by  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time  ; 
and  had  for  his  admirers  the  two  princes  of  Conde, 
the  father  and  fon,  from  whom  he  frequently  received- 
favours.  Louis  XIV.  alfo  gave  him  a  proof  of  his 
efteem,  by  bellowing  a  peniion  upon  him.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  Dijon,  when  that 
prince  went  thither  in  order  to  hold  the  ftates  of  Bur¬ 
gundy ;  and  died  therein  1697,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  return  to  Paris.  Befides  his  Latin  hymns,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  Latin  poems,  which  have  all  the 
fire  and  marks  of  genius  dilcoverable  in  the  works  of 
great  poets. 

'1  o  Santeuil  we  are  indebted  for  many  fine  church- 
hymns,  as  above-mentioned.  Santeuil  read  the  verfes- 
he  made  for  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  with  all  the  agi¬ 
tations  of  a  demoniac.  Defpreaux  faid  he  was  the 

devil 
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devil  whom  God  compelled  lo  praife  faints, 
among  the  number  of  poets  wliofe  genius  was  as  im¬ 
petuous  as  his  mufe  was  decent. 

La  Bruyere  has  painted  the  character  of  this  Angu¬ 
lar  and  tiuly  original  poet  in  the  moil  lively  colours. 

Image  a  man  of  great  facility  of  temper,  complin- 
fant  and  docile,  in  an  inftant  violent,  choleric,  paflion- 
ate,  and  capricious.  A  man  fimple,  credulous,  play¬ 
ful,  volatile,  puerile ;  in  a  word,  a  child  in  gray  hairs  ; 
but  let  him  colled  himfelf,  or  rather  call  forth  his  in¬ 
terior  genius,  I  venture  to  fay,  without  his  knowledge 
or  privacy,  what  failles  I  what  elevation  !  what  images! 
what  latinity  !  Ho  you  fpeak  of  one  and  the  fame  per* 
fon,  you  will  aflc  ?  Yec,  of  the  fame  ;  of  Theodas,  and 
of  him  alone.  He  fhrieks,  he  jumps,  he  rolls  upon 
the  ground,  he  roars,  he  (forms  ;  and  in  the  mid  ft  of 
this  tempeft,  a  fkme  iffues  that  (bines,  that  rejoices. 

Without  a  figure,  he  rattles  like  a  fool,  and  thinks 
like  a  wife  man.  He  utters  truths  in  a  ridiculous  way ; 
and,  in  an  idiotic  manner,  rational  and  fenfible  things. 

It  is  aftoiiifhing  to  hud  good  fenfe  difclofe  itielf  from 
the  bofom  of  buffoonery,  accompanied  with  grimaces 
and  contortions.  What  (hall  I  fay  more  ?  He  does 
and  he  fays  better  than  he  knows.  Thefe  are  like  two 
fouls  that  are  unacquainted  with  each  other,  which 
have  each  their  turn  and  feparate  fun&ions.  A  fea¬ 
ture  would  be  wanting  in  this  extraordinary  portrait, 
if  I  omitted  faying,  that  he  has  at  once  an  infatiabk 
third  for  praife,  ready  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  mercy 
<gf  the  critics,  and  at  the  bottom  fo  docile  as  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  their  cenfure.  I  begin  to  perfuade  myfelf  that  I 
have  been  drawing  the  portraits  of  two  different  per- 
fons  :  it  would  not  be  impoffible  to  find  a  third 
Theodas ;  for  he  is  a  good  man,  a  pleafant  man, 
excellent  man.,, 

This  poet  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Claude 
de  Santeuil ,  his  brother,  a  learned  ecclefiaftic,  who 
alfo  wrote  feveral  hymns  in  the  Paris  Breviary  under 
the  name  of  Santolius  Magltoranus ,  a  name  given  him 
from  his  having  lived  a  long  time  in  the  feminary  of' 

St  Magliore  at  Paris,  in  quality  of  fecular  ecclefiaftic. 

He  was  efteemed  not  only  for  his  poetical  abilities, 
but  alfo  for  his  profound  erudition  and  his  exemplary 
piety.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1684,  aged  57.  He 
wrote  feveral  other  pieces  of  poetry,  befides  his  hymns, 
which  are  printed  with  his  brother’s  works. 

SANTILLANE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Afturias,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is 
feated  on  the  fea-coaft,  55  miles  eaft  of  Oviedo,  and 
200  north* weft  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  4.  33.  N.  Lat. 

43*  3°* 

SANTOLINA,  lavender-cotton,  in  botany :  A 
genus  of  the  order  of  polygamia  aequalis,  belonging  to 
the  lyngeneiia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compqfitx .  The 
receptacle  is'paleaceous ;  there  is  no  pappus  ,*  the  calyx 
imbricated  and  hemifpherical. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are,  r .  The  chamascy- 
parifus,  or  common  lavender-cotton,  which  has  been  in  a 
long  known  in  the  Englifh  gardens;  it  was  formerly 
titled  abrotanum fsmina9or female fouthern'U’Ood, and  by  the 
corruption  of  words  was  called  brotany  by  the  market- 
people  :  it  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
v/arm  parts  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  ligneous  ftalk,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  branches,  garniftied  with  (lender  hoa- 
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He  was  ry  leaves,  that  are  four  ways  indented,  and  have  a  tank,  Santohnau 
(Irong,  odour  when  handled.  r\  he  branches  are  termi-  y  ^ 
nated  by  a  fingle  flower,  compofedof  many  hermaphro¬ 
dite  florets,  which  are  fiftular,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the 
top,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  are  included  in  one  com¬ 
mon  fcaly  empalement,  having  no  borders  or  rays. 

Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oblong,  ftriated  feeds, 
which  are  feparated  by  fcaly  chaff,  and  ripen  in  the 
empalement  ;  the  plants  love  a  dry  foil  and  a  flickered 
fituation.  2.  The  villofa,  with  wrooIly  leaves,  has  a 
fhrubby  Hallo,  which  branches  out  like  the  former, 
but  the  plants  feldom  grow  fo  tall.  The  branches  are 
garnifhed  very  clofely  below  with  leaves  fliaped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  fort,  but  (barter,  thicker,  and  whi¬ 
ter  ;  the  flowers  £re  much  larger,  and  the  brims  of 
the  florets  are  more  reflexed  ;  they  are  of  a  deeper  ful¬ 
phur  colour  than  the  other.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain.  3.  The  decuinbens,  with  linear  leaves,  is  of 
lower  flature  than  either  of  the  former,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  13  or  16  inches  high.  The  branches  fpread 
horizontally  near  the  ground,  and  are  garniihed  with 
(horter  leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  which  are 
hoary  and  finely  indented;  the  (talks  are  terminated 
by  fingle  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fott.  4.  The  virens, 
with  very  long  linear  leaves,  rifes  higher  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  branches  are  more  diffufed  ;  they 
are  (lender,  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
long  leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  but 
two  ways  indented  ;  the  ftalks  are  (lender,  naked  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  and  terminated  by  fingle  flowers  of  a 
gold  colour.  3.  The  rofmarinifolia,  with  linear  entire 
leaves,  hath  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  about  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  long  (lender  branches,  garnifhed 
with  fingle  linear  leaves  of  a  pale-green  colour.  I  he 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  large,  fingle,  globular  flowers, 
of  a  pale  fulphur  colour.  6.  The  minor,  with  linear 
obtufe  leaves,  is  fomewhat  like  the  fifth;  but.  the 
branches  are  (horter,  thicker,  and  clofer  garnifhed 
with  leaves,  which  come  out  in  clufters.  The  fiower- 
ftalks  are  fparfedly  difpofed,  and  have  leaves  to  tlieir 
top  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

7.  The  chanuemelifolia,  with  obtufe  woolly  leaves, 
hath  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  three  feet  high,  gar¬ 
nifhed  with  broader  leaves  than  either  of  the  former, 
whole  indentures  are  loofer,  but  double  ;  they  are 
hoary,  and  when  bruifed  have  an  odour  like  chamo¬ 
mile.  The  leaves  are  placed  pretty  (ar^alunder,  and 
the  ftalks  are  garnifhed  with  them  to  the  top.  The 
ftalks  are  divided  likewife  at  the  top  into  two  or  three 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  pretty  large  iulphur-co- 
loured  flower. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated  fo  as  to  become 
ornaments  to  a  garden,  particularly  in  fmall  bolquets 
of  ever-green  (hrubs,  where,  if  they  are  artfully  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  plants  of  the  lame  growth,  and 
placed  in  the  front  line,  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety  ;  especially  if  care  be  taken  to  trim  them  twice 
fu miner,  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  otherwiie 
their  branches  are  apt  to  draggle,  and  in  wet  weather 
to  be  borne  down  and  difplaced,  which  renders  them 
uufightly  ;  but  when  they  are  kept  in  order,  their 
hoary  and  different-coloured  leaves  will  have  a  pretty 
effea  in  fuch  plantations. —They  may  be  propagated 
by  planting  flips  or  cuttings  during  the  fpring,  in  a 
c'  border 
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Santorini  border  of  light  frefh  earth,  but  muft  be  watered  and 
fhaded  in  hot  dry  weather,  until  they  have  taken  root ; 

,  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  deligned  to  re¬ 
main  :  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  by  that  time  to 
receive  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  them  remain  in 
the  border  until  fpring  \  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted 
late  in  autumn,  they  are  friable  to  be  deftroyed  by  cold 
in  winter. 

SANTORINI,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
the  north  of  Candia,  and  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Nan- 
phio.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  near  as  much 
in  breadth,  and  almoll  covered  with  pumice-ftone, 
whence  the  foil  in  general  mull  be  dry  and  barren  ;  it 
is,  however,  greatly  improved  by  the  labour  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  turned  it  into  a 
garden.  It  affords  a  great  deal  of  ^barley,  plenty  of 
cotton,  and  large  quantities  of  wine.w  Fruit  is  fcarce 
except  figs ;  and  they  have  neither  oil  nor  wood. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks,  and  are  about  10,000 
m  number.  Pyrgos  is  the  capital  town,  and  there  are 
feveral  little  towns  and  villages.  They  have  but  one 
fpring  in  the  ifland,  for  which  reafon  they  preferve  the 
rain-water  in  ciflerns.  Though  fubjeft  to  the  Turks, 
they  choofe  their  own  magiflrates.  E.  Long.  25.  5. 

N.  Lat.  39.  10. 

SANZIO  (Raphael).  See  Raphael. 

SAO,  a  territory,  called  a  kingdom,  of  Africa,  oit 
the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea,  hardly  two  miles  in  length 
along  the  fhore.  It  produces  abundance  of  Indian 
corn,  yams,  potatoes,  palm-wine,  and  oil.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  very  treacherous,  and  there  is  no  dealing 
with  them  without  a  great  deal  of  caution.  It  con¬ 
tains  feveral  villages,  of  which  Sabo  is  the  principal ; 
and  the  Dutch  have  a  fort  here  called  Najfau. 

SAONE,  a  confiderabie  river  of  France,  which  has 
its  fource  in  mount  Vofgue,  near  Darney;  runs  through 
the  Franche  Comte,  Burgundy,  Beaujolois ;  and  falls 
into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  It  paffes  by  Gray,  Cha¬ 
lons,  and  Mafcon. 

SAP,  the  juice  found  in  vegetables. 

We  obferved,  when  treating  of  Plants,  that  it  has 

been  long  difputed  whether  the  fap  of  plants  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  blood  of  animals,  and  circulates  in  the  fame 
manner.  We  alfo  mentioned  the  conclufions  that  Dr 
Halesdrew  from  his  numerous  experiments,  which  were 
all  in  oppofition  to  the  doClrine  that  the  fap  circulates. 

As  the  fubje£l  is  curious  and  interefting,  and  as  addi¬ 
tional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  of  late  years,  we 
wifh  to  communicate  it  to  our  readers  as  fully  as  our 
limits  will  permit. 

As  the  vegetable  economy  is  flill  but  imperfe&ly 
underflood,  and  experiments  made  for  tracing  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fap  may  lead  to  important  difeoveries,  we 
are  happy  to  find,  that  of  late  years  this  fubjeft  has 
been  again  revived.  Dr  Walker,  profeffor  of  Natural 
Hillory  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  has  publifhed 
in  the  ill  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  of 
Edinburgh  an  account  of  a  courfe  of  very  accurate 
and  ingenious  experiments,  accompanied  with  obferva- 
tions  and  conclufions  made  with  a  caution  which  in- 
fpires  confidence,  and  is  indeed  worthy  of  a  difciple 
of  Bacon.  He  is  the  firfl  perfon,  as  far  as  we  know, 
tvho  thought  of  comparing  the  thermometer  with  the 
motion  of  the  fap. 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  the  fpring  vegetables  con¬ 
tain  a  great  quantity  of  fap ;  and  there  are  fome  trees,  as 
the  birch  and  plane,  which,  if  wounded,  will  difeharge 
a  great  portion  of  it.  Whence  is  this  moiflure  deri¬ 
ved  ?  Whether  is  it  imbibed  from  the  atmofpliere,  or 
does  it  flow  from  the  foil  through  the  roots  ?  Thefe 
are  the  queflions  which  require  firfl  to  be  anfvvered  ; 
and  Dr  Walker’s  experiments  enable  us  to  anfwer 
them  with  confidence. 

He  feledled  a  vigorous  young  birch,  30  feet  high 
and  26  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  He 
bored  a  hole  juft  above  the  ground  on  the  1  ft  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  cut  one  of  its  branches  at  the  extremity. 
He  repeated  this  every  fecond  day ;  but  no  moiflure  ap¬ 
peared  at  either  of  the  places  till  the  5th  of  May,  when 
a  fmall  quantity  flowed  on  making  an  iricifion  near 
the  ground.  He  then  cut  21  incifions  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  on  the  north  fide,  at  the  diftance  of  a 
foot  from  one  another,  and  reaching  from  the  ground 
to  the  height  of  20  feet.  The  incifions  were  folid 
triangles,  each  fide  being  an  inch  long  and  an  inch 
deep,  and  penetrating  through  the  bark  and  wood. 
Dr  Walker  vifited  the  tree  almoft  every  day  for  two 
months,  and  marked  exactly  from  which  of  the  inci¬ 
fions  the  fap  flowed.  He  obferved  that  it  flowed  from 
the  loweft  incifion  firfl,  ^nd  gradually  afeended  to  the 
higheft.  The  following  table  will  lhow  the  progrefs 
of  the  fap  upwards,  and  its  correfpondence  with  the 
thermometer. 

The  firfl  column  is  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
the  obfervation  was  made  ;  the  fccond  exprefles  the 
number  of  incifions  from  which  the  fap  flowed  on  the 
day  of  the  month  oppofite  ;  and  the  third  column  the 
degree  of  the  thermometer  at  noon.  Some  days  are 
omitted  in  March,  as  the  incifions,  though  made  on 
the  5th,  did  not  bleed  till  the  1  ith.  Some  days  are 
alfo  pafled  over  in  April,  becaufe  no  obfervation  was 
made  on  account  of  rain. 
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Dr  Walker  found  that  the  fap  afeends  through  the 
wood,  and  flill  more  copioufly  between  the  wood  and' 
thebark;  but  none  could  be  perceived  afeending  through 
the  pith  or  the  bark.  He  found  alfo,  that  when  the 
thermometer  at  noon  is  about  4.9,  or  between 46  and  50* 
the  fap  rifes  about  one  foot  in  24  hours ;  that  when 
the  thermometer  is  about  45  at  noon,  it  afeends  about, 
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one  foot  in  two  days  ;  and  that  it  does  not  afcend  at 
all  unlefs  the  mid-day  heat  be  above  40.  He  obferved 
that  it  moves  with  more  velocity  through  young  than 
through  old  branches.  In  one  young  branch  it  moved 
through  feven  feet  in  one  day,  the  thermometer  being 
at  49,  while  it  moved  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  only  feven 
feet  in  feven  days.  Dr  Walker  has  thus  explained  the 
reafon  why  the  buds  on  the  extremities  of  branches  un¬ 
fold  firft  ;  bccaufe  they  are  placed  on  t^ie  youngeft 
wood,  to  which  the  fap  flows  moll  abundantly. 

The  effe£U  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  lap  de- 
ferve  to  be  attended  to.  In  thofe  parts  to  which  it 
has  mounted,  the  bark  eafily  feparates  from  the  wood, 
and  the  ligneous  circles  may,  without  difficulty,  he  de- 
taclud  from  one  another.  The  buds  begin  to  fwell 
and  their  feales  to  feparate,  while  tliofe  branches  to 
which  the  fap  has  not  afeended  remain  dofely  folded. 
When  the  fap  has  reached  the  extremities  of  the  branch¬ 
es,  and  has  thus  pervaded  the  whole  plant,  it  is  foon 
covered  with  opening  buds  and  ceafes  to  bleed.  The 
bleeding  ceaics firft  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  and  in 
the  lower  parts  fneceflively  downwards,  and  the  wood 
becomes  dry.  An  inverted  branch  flows  more  copi- 
oufly  when  cut  than  thofe  which  aieeredt.  This  is  a  proof 
that  the  afeent  of  the  fap  is  not  occafioned  by  capillary 
attra&ion,  for  water  which  hao  nfen  in  a  fmall  glaistube 
by  this  attra&ion  will  not  defcend  when  the  tube  is  in¬ 
verted. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  be¬ 
tween  heat  and  the  afeent  of  the  fap.  It  did  not  begin 
.to  flow  till  the  thermometer  flood  at  a  certain  point  ; 
when  it  fell  below  40,  it  was  arrtfted  in  its  progrefs. 
The  foutli  fide  of  the  tree,  when  the  fun  was  bright, 
bled  more  profufely  than  the  north  fide ;  and  at  fun-fet 
the  ineifions  at  the  top  ceafed  to  bleed,  where  it  was 
expofed  moll  to  the  cold  air,  while  it  ftill  continued  to 
flow  from  the  incifions  next  to  the  ground;  the  ground 
retaining  its  heat  longer  than  the  air. 

Sap,  in  fieges,  is  a  trench,  or  an  approach  made 
under  cover  of  10  or  12  feet  broad,  when  the  befiegers 
come  near  the  place,  and  the  fire  from  the  garrifon 
grows  fo  dangerous  that  they  are  not  able  to  approach 
uncovered. — There  are  feveral  forts  of  Taps;  the  Angle, 
which  has  only  a  fingle  parapet ;  t  he  double,  having  one 
on  each  fide  ;  and  the  flying,  made  with  gabions,  &c. 
In  all  faps  t-averfee  are  left  to  cover  the  men. 

SAPINDU3,  the  soap-berry  tree,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  o&andria 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  2  oider,  Tr'ihiiat The  calyx  is  tetrapbyl- 
ious;  the  petals  four  ;  the  capfules  are  flefhy,  connate, 
and  ventricofe. 

The  fpeeies  are  four,  the  faponaria,  fpinofus,  trifo- 
liatus,  and  chintnfis.  The  faponaria,  with  winged 
leaves,  grows  naturally  in  the  ill ands  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  where  it  riles  with  a  woody  ftalk  from  20  to  50 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  garniihed  with 
winged  leaves  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  fpear-fhaped 
lobes.  The  midrib  has  a  membranaceous  or  leafy 
border,  running  on  each  fide  from  one  pair  of  lobes 
to  the  other,  which  is  broadeft  in  the  middle  between 
the  lobes  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loefe  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo 
make  no  great  appearance.  Thefe  are  fuccetded  by 
oval  berries  as  large  as  middling  cherries,  fometimes 
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Angle,  at  other;,  two,  three,  or  four  are  joined  to-  S^onark 
ge tiler  ;  thefe  have  a  brpoaaceous  ikin  or  cover,  which  I! 
includes  a  veryfmooth  roundish  nut  of  the  fame  form, 
of  a  fnining  black  when  ripe.  The  Ik  in  or  pulp  which 
furrounds  the  nuts  is  ufed  in  America  to  walk  linen  ; 
but  it  is  very  apt  to  burn  and  ddlroy  it  if  often  ufed, 
being  of  a  very  acrid  nature. 

Theft:  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  they  mull 
be  put  into  fir  all  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners  bark.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will 
appear,  when  the  gkiTcs  of  the  hot-bed  ihould  be 
railed  every  day  in  warm  weather,  to  admit  frefli  air 
to  the  plants.  In  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the 
plants  appear,  they  will  be  fit  to  be  tranfplanted,  when 
they  mull  be  lhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  carefully  part¬ 
ed,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their  roots,  and  each  planted  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pet,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  observing  to  fitade  them  from  the  fun  until  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  time  they  muft 
have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  will  require  to  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered. 

SAPONARIA,  Sopewort,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandrh  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  2  2d  order,  Caryophylle The  calyx  is  mono- 
phyllous  and  naked  ;  there  are  five  u-ngulated  petals  ; 
the  capfule  is  oblong  and  unilocular. 

There  are  eight  fpeeies,  the  officinalis,  vaccaria, 
cretica,  porrigens,  illyrica,  ccymoides,  orientals,  and 
lutea.  The  officinalis,  which  is  a  Britilh  plant,  lias 
a  creeping  root,  fo  that  in  a  fliort  time  it  would  fill  a 
large  fpaee  of  ground.  The  ftalks  are  about  two  feet 
high,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The  footftalks  of  the 
flowers  atife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  oppeiite;  they 
fuitain  four,  five,  or  more  purple  flowers  each  ;  which 
have  generally  two  fmall  leaves  placed  under  them.  The 
ftalk  is  alfo  terminated  by  a  loofe  bunch  of  flowers 
growing  in  form  of  an  umbel  ;  they  have  each  a  large 
f welling  cylindrical  empalement.  and  five  broad  obtufe 
petals,  which  fpread  open,  of  a  purple  colour.  •  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  with  one  cell  filled  with 
fmall  feeds.— The  decoction  of  this  plant  is  ufed  to 
clean fe  aud  leour  woollen  cloths  :  the  poor  people  in 
fome  countries  ufe  it  inftead  of  foap  for  wafhing;  from 
which  ufe  it  had  its  name. 

SAPOR,  taste.  See  Taste,  and  Anatomy, 
n'  139. 

SAPOTA,  Plum,  in  botany.  See  Achras. 

SAPPERS,  are  foldiers  belonging  to  the  royal  ar- 
tillcrv,  whofe  bufineis  it  is  to  work  at  the  Taps,  for 
which  they  have  an  extraordinary  pay.  A  brigade 
of  Tappers  generally  coiTifts  of  eight  men,  divided 
equally  into  two  parties;  and  wliilft  one  of  thefe  parties 
is  advancing  the  fap,  the  other  is  furnishing  the  ga¬ 
bions,  fafeines,  and  other  neceflary  implements.  They 
relieve  each  other  alternately. 

SAPFHIRA,  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in 
Gueldres,  and  equally  diflinguifhed  for  her  beauty  and 
her  virtue.  Rhinfauld,  a  German  officer,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  town  of  Gueldres,  fell  in  love  with  her;  and 
not  being  able  to  feduce  her  either  by  punnift  s  or  pre- 
fents,  he  imprifoned  her  huftiand,  pretending  that  he 
kept  up  a  traiterous  correfponden ce  with  the  enemies 
of  the  itate.  Sappliira  yielded  to  the  paflion  of  t  he  go- 
$  ‘  vernor 
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Sapphire,  vernor  in  order  to  relieve  her  hufband  from  chains ;  but 

u.  pn*vate  orders  had  already  been  given  to  put  hirn  to 

death.  His  unhappy  widow,  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
complained  to  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  order¬ 
ed  Rhinfauld  to  marry  her,  after  having  made  over  to 
her  all  his  pofleffions.  As  foon  as  the  deed  was  fign- 
ed,  and  the  marriage  over,  Charles  commanded  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  Thus  the  children  of  a  wife  whom 
he  had  feduced,  and  of  a  hufband  whom  he  had  mur¬ 
dered,  became  lawful  heirs  to  all  his  wealth. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  genus  of  precious  ftones,  of  a  blue  co* 
lour,  and  the  hardeft  of  all  except  the  ruby  and  diamond. 
They  are  found  in  the  fame  countries  with  the  ruby  ; 
alfo  in  Bohemia,  Alface,  Siberia,  and  Auvergne.  M. 
Rome  de  lTfle  mentions  one  found  at  Auvergne,  which 
appeared  quite  green  or  blue  according  to  the  pofition 
in  which  it  was  viewed.  Cronftedt,  however,  informs 
us,  that  the  blue  fluor  fpars  are  frequently  met  with  in 
collections  under  the  name  of  fapphires  ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  from  Pliny,  B.  37.  chap.  9.  that  the  fapphire  of 
the  ancients  was  our  lapis  lazuli.  They  are  feldom 
found  of  a  deep  blue  colour  throughout,  or  free  from 
parallel  veins ;  and  when  they  are  but  flighdy  tinged, 
they  are  named  white  fapphires •  The  late  unfortunate 
king  of  France  had  one  with  a  ftripe  of  fine  yellow  to¬ 
paz  in  the  middle.  Some  are  found  half  green  and  half 
red,  and  are  foliated  like  the  ruby.  The  fine  hard  fap¬ 
phires,  called  by  the  jewellers  oriental ,  are  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  ruby  and  topaz,  excepting  the  mere 
circumftance  of  colour.  They  are  commonly  in  two 
oblong  hexagon  pyramids,  joined  at  their  bafe,  and 
pointed  at  top ;  fometimes  alfo  in  hexagonal  column*. 

The  fineft  fapphires,  like  moll  of  the  gems,  come  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  .  Ruffia  does  not  produce  the  fapphire. 
In  Scotland  they  are  found  of  a  hardnefs  and  Luftre 
equal  to  the  oriental,  both  light  and  deep  coloured, 
at  Benachie,  and  Invercauld,^  Aberdeenfhire  ;  Portfoy 
in  Banfffhire,  and  many  other  places.  Mr  Deuchar, 
feal-engraver  in  Edinburgh,  has  in  his  poffeffion  a 
beautiful  fapphire,  which  was  found  in  a  doubife  cry- 
ftal.  On  one  of  thefe  is  cut  a  head,  which  was  ef¬ 
fected  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  on  account  ^of  its 
hardnefs ;  the  other  is  cut  into  facets,  and  has  a  fine 
water,  and  great  brilliancy. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  precious  ftones,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bergman,  is  from  3,650  to  3,940.  According 
to  others  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  oriental  fapphires  is 
3,994  ;  that  of  the  Brafilian  3,1307  ;  and  of  thofe  from 
Puy  in  Auvergne,  4,0769.  When  powdered,  they 
are  fufible  with  borax,  or  microcofrnic  fait,  into  a  trans¬ 
parent  glafs ;  and  the  fame  thing  happens  on  treating 
them  with  magnefia  alba.  They  are  faid  to  lofe  their 
colour  by  fire,  and  to  become  fo  hard  and  tranfparent  as 
fometimes  to  pafs  for  diamonds  ;  but  Mr  Achard  found 
this  to  be  a  miftake,  and  that  the  true  fapphires  are  not 
in  the  leaft  altered  either  in  colour,  hardnefs,  or  weight, 
by  the  moft  intenfe  fire.  Thofe  of  Puy  in  Auvergne, 
-however,  though  by  their  colour  and  hardnefs  they  feem 
to  approach  the  oriental  fapphires,  lofe  both  their  co¬ 
lour  and  tranfparency  in  the  fire,  becoming  black,  and 
even  vitrifying,  which  plainly  (hows  them  to  be  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind.  Engeftroom  informs  us,  that  the  fap¬ 
phires,  in  their  rough  or  native  ftate,  generally  cryftal- 
iize  in  two  oblong  hexagonal  pyramids  pointed  at  top, 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II.  ° 
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and  joined  at  their  bafes,  but  are  fometimes  found  of  an  SaPPho^f 
hexagonal  or  columnar  form. — A  good  fapphire  of  ten 
carats  is  valued  at  50  guineas ;  if  it  weighs  20  carats,  it 
is  valued  at  200  guineas ;  and,  if  under  ten  carats,  its 
value  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  carat  at  10s.  6d. 
by  the  fquare  of  its  weight. — Sapphires  are  preferable 
to  common  rubies  for  jewelling  watches,  on  account  of 
the  homogeneous  hardnefs  of  their  fubftance  ;  fome  red 
ftones  refembling  rubies  being  met  with,  which  are  not 
uniformly  hard. 

SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiquity,  who  for 
her  excellence  in  her  art  has  been  called  the  Tenth 
Mufey  was  born’  at  Mitylene  in  the  ifle  of  Lefbos, 
about  610  years  before  Chrift  She  was  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Stefichorus  and  Alcseus  ;  which  laft  was  her 
countryman,  and  as  fome  think  her  fuitor.  A  verfe  of 
this  poet,  in  which  he  infinuates  to  her  his  paffion,.  is 
preferved  in  Ariftotle,  Rhet .  lib .  i.  cap.  9  together  with 
the  fair  damfel’s  anfwer. 


Alc.  I  fain  to  Sappho  would  a  wiflx  impart, 

But  fear  locks  up  the  fecret  in  my  heart. 

Sap.  Thy  downcaft  looks,  refpeft,  and  timid  air. 

Too  plain  the  nature  of  thy  wifh  declare. 

If  lawlefs,  wild,  inordinate  defire, 

Did  not  with  thoughts  impure  thy  bofom  fire. 

Thy  tongue  and  eyes,  by  innocence  made  bold, 

Ere  now  the  fecret  of  thy  foul  had  told. 

M  la  Fevre  obferves,  that  Sappho  was  not  in  her 
ufual  good-humour  when  fhe  gave  lo  cold  an  anfwer 
to  a  requeft,  for  which,  at  another  time,  perhaps  fhe 
would  not  have  waited.—  It  has  been  thought,  too, 
that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers,  and  his  editor 
Barnes  has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove  it ;  but  chrono¬ 
logy  will  not  admit  this  ;  fince,  upon  inquiry,  it  will 
be  found  that  Sappho  was  probably  dead  betore  Ana¬ 
creon  was  born.  Of  the  numerous  poems  this  lady 
wrote,  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  fome  fmall 
fragments,  which  the  ancient  fcholiafts  have  cited ;  a 
hymn  to  Venus,  preferved  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naftus  ;  and  an  ode  to  one  of  her  miftreffes  f  :  which  fSee Poetry 
laft  piece  confirms  a  tradition  delivered  down  from  an-11* 
tiquity,  ;  Iiat  her  amorous  paffion  extended  even  to  per-  - 

fons  of  her  own  fex,  and  that  fhe  was  willing  to  have 
her  miftrefles  as  well  as  her  gallants. 

Ovid  introduces  her  making  a  facrifice  to  Pliaon,  one 
of  her  male  paramours ;  from  which  we  learn,  that 
Sappho’s  love  for  her  own  fex  did  not  keep  her  from 
loving  ours.  She  fell  defperately  in  love  with  Pliaon, 
and  did  all  fhe  could  to  win  him  ;  but  in  vain  ;  upon 
which  fhe  threw  herfelf  headlong  from  a  rock,  and 
died.  It  is  faid  that  Sappho  could  not  forbear  following 
Pliaon  into  Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  he  might 
not  fee  her  ;  and  that  during  her  ftay  in  that  ifiand  fhe 
probably  compofed  the  hymn  to  Venus,  ftill  extant,  in 
which  fhe  begs  fo  ardently  the  affiftance  of  that  goddefs. 

Her  prayers,  however,  proved  ineffectual :  Phaon'  was 
cruel  to  the  laft  degree.  The  unfortunate  Sappho  was 
forced  to  take  the  dreadful  leap  ;  fhe  went  to  the  pro¬ 
montory  Leucas,  and  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea.  The 
cruelty  of  Pliaon  will  not  furprife  us  fo  much,  if  we  re¬ 
flect,  that  fhe  was  a  widow  (for  fhe  had  been  married 
to  a  rich  man  in  the  ifle  of  Andros,  by  whom  fhe  had  a 
daughter,  named  Clsis)  ;  that  fhe  had  never  been  hand- 
4  O  iome  j 
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Saraband  fornc  ;  tnat  -lie  had  obferved  -no  meafure  In  her  paffion  lamps 
II  to  both  fexes  ;  and  that  Phaon  had  long  known  all  her 
SaragofTa,  charnlg<  She  was,  however,  a  very  great  wit,  and  for 
that  alone  deferves  to  be  remembered.  The  Mitylenians 
held  her  merit  in  fuch  high  efteem,  that  they  paid  her 
fovereign  honours  after  her  death,  and  lamped  their 
money  with  her  image.  The  Romans  afterwards  erect¬ 
ed  a  noble  ftatue  of  porphyry  to  her  ;  and  in  fliort, 
ancients  as  well  as  moderns  have  done  honour  to  her 
memory.  Voffius  fays,  that  none  of  the  Greek  poets 
excelled  Sappho  for  fweetnefs  of  verfe  ;  and  that  die 
made  Archilochus  the  model  of  her  ilyle,  bi-it  at  the 
fame  time  took  care  to  foften  the  feverity  of  his  expref- 
fion.  It  muft  be  granted,  fays  Rapin,  from  what  is 
left  us  of  Sappho,  that  Longinus  had  great  reafon  to 
extol  the  admirable  genius  of  this  woman  ;  for  there  is 
in  what  remains  of  her  fomething  delicate,  harmonious, 
and  impaffioned  to  the  lad  degree. 

SARABAND,  a  mulical  conrpofition  in  the  triple 
time,  th$  motions  of  which  are  (low  and  ferious. 

Saraband  is  alfo  a  dance  to  the  fame  meafure,  which 
ufually  terminates  when  the  hand  that  beats  the  time 
falls  ;  and  is  otherwife  much  the  fame  as  the  minuet. 

The  faraband  is  faid  to  be  originally  derived  from 
the  Saracens,  and  is  ufually  danced  to  the  found  of  the 
guitar  or  caftanettes. 

SARACA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants. — 

There  is  no  calvx  :  the  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped  and 
quadrifid  ;  the  filaments  are  on  each  fide  the  throat  of 
the  corolla  ;  the  legumen  is  pedicellated. 

SARACENS,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  ;  fo  called 
from  the  word  (ara ,  which  fignifies  a  defert,  as  the 
greated  part  of  Arabia  is  ;  and  this  being  the  country 
of  Mahomet,  his  difciples  were  called  Saracens. 

SARAGOSSA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon,  with  an  archbifnop’s  fee,  an  univerfity,  and 
a  court  of  inquifition.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Phoenicians  ;  and  the  Romans  fent  a  colony  here  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Augudus,  whence  it  had  the 
name  of  Crfar  Augvfiusy  which  by  corruption  has  been 
changed  into  Saragoffa.  It  is  a  large,  handfome,  and 
well-built  town.  The  llreets  are  long,  broad,  v 'ell-paved, 
and  very  clean,  and  the  houfes  from  three  to  fix  dories 
high.  It  is  adorned  with  many  magnificent  buildings; 
and  they  reckon  17  large  churches,  and  14  handfome 
inonaderies,  not  to  mention  others  lefs  confiderable.  The 
river  Ebro  runs  crofs  the  place,  dividing  it  into  two  ;  and 
on  its  banks  is  a  handfome  quay,  which  ferves  for  a 
public  walk.  The  Holy-ftrtet  is  the  larged,  and  fo 
broad  that  it  may  be  taken  for  a  fquare :  and  here  they 
have  their  bull-fights  :  in  this  ftreet  there  are  feveral 
noblemens  families,  particularly  that  of  the  viceroy. 

The  convents  are  handfome  and  richly  adorned,  as  well 
as  the  churches.  The  cathedral  church  is  a  fpacioi^ 
building,  after  the  Gothic  tade  ;  but  the  fined  church’ 
is  &a£of  Nuedra  Signora  del  Pilar,  fcated  on  the  fide 
of  theEbro,  and  is  a  place  of  the  greated  devotion  in 
Spain.  They  tell  us  the  Virgin  appeared  to  St  James, 

*who  was  preaching  the  gofpel,  and  left  him  her  image, 
with  a  handfome  pillar  of  jafper :  it  is  dill  in  this 
church  which  they  pretend  is  the  firft  in  the  world 
built  to  her  honour.  This  image  ftands  on  a  marble 
pillar,  with  a  little  Jefus  in  her  arms  ;  but  the  place  is 
fo  dark,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  without  the  affidance  of 
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which  are  50  in  number,  and  all  of  filver. 

There  are  alfo  chandeliers  and  baludrades  of  mafly  fil¬ 
ver.  The  ornaments  of  this  image  are  the  riched  that  Sarcopha- 
can  be  imagined,  her  crown  being  full  of  precious  dones  KU6, 
of  an  inedimable  price  ;  in  fhoi  t,  there  is  fcarce  any 
thing  to  be  feen  but  gold  and  jewels,  and  a  vad  number 
of  people  come  in  pilgrimage  hither.  The  town-houfe 
is  a  fumptuous  drn&ure,  adorned  with  fine  columns ; 
in  the  hall  are  the  pictures  of  all  the  kings  of  Arragon  ; 
and  in  a  corner  of  it  St  George  on  horfeback,  with  a 
dragon  of  white  marble  under  him.  It  is  feated  in  a 
very  large  plain,  where  the  Ebro  receives  two  other  ri¬ 
vers  ;  and  over  it  are  two  bridges,  one  of  done  and  the 
other  of  wood,  which  lad  has  been  thought  the  mod 
beautiful  in  Europe.  A  victory  was  obtained  here 
over  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1710,  but  it  was 
abandoned  by  the  allies  foon  after.  It  is  97  miles  wed 
by  north  of  Tarragona,  137  wed  of  Barcelona,  and 
1 50  north-ead  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  c.  48.  N.  Lat. 

41.47. 

SARANNE.  See  Lilium. 

SARCASM,  in  rhetoric,  a  keen  bitter  expredlon 
which  has  the  true  point  of  fatire,  by  which  the  orator 
feoffs  and  infults  his  enemy  :  fuch  as  that  of  the  Jews 
to  our  Saviour ;  “  He  faved  others,  himfelf  he  cannot 
lave.” 

SARCOCELE,  in  furgery,  a  fpurious  rupture  or 
hernia,  wherein  the  tcdicle  is  conliderably  tumefied  or 
indurated,  like  a  feirrhous,  or  much  enlarged  by  a 
flelhy  excrefcence,  which  is  frequently  attended  with 
acute  pains,  fo  as  to  degenerate  at  lad  into  a  cancerous 
difpofition.  See  Surgery. 

SARCOCOLLA,  a  concrete  juice  brought  from 
Perfia  and  Arabia,  in  fmall  whitifh-yellow  grains,  with 
a  few  of  a  reddifh  and  fometiines  of  a  deep  red  colour 
mixed  with  them  ;  the  whited  tears  are  preferred,  as 
being  the  frefhed  :  its  tade  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
a  dull  kind  of  fweetnefs.  This  drug  diffolvcs  in  watery 
liquors,  and  appears  chiefly  to  be  of  the  gummy  kind, 
with  a  fmall  admixture  of  refinous  matter.  It  is  prin¬ 
cipally  celebrated  for  conglutinating  wounds  and  ulcers 
(whence  its  name  ?ap.oxo‘A*  jlejh-glue )  ;  a  quality  which 
neither  this  nor  any  other  drug  lias  any  jud  title  to. 

S  ARCOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  foft  parts,  viz.  the  mufcles,  intedines,  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  fat. 

SARCOMA,  in  furgery7,  denotes  any  flefhy  excref¬ 
cence. 

SARCOPHAGUS,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  done 
coffin  or  grave,  wherein  the  ancients  laid  thofe  they 
had  not  a  mind  to  burn. 

The  word,  as  derived  from  the  Greek,  literally  fig- 
nifies  fejh-eater ;  becaufe  at  fird  they  ufed  a  fort  of 
done  lor  the  making  of  tombs,  which  quickly  confu- 
med  the  bodies.  See  the  foDowing  article. 

Sarcophagus,  or  Lapis  AJfiusy  in  the  natural  hido- 
ry  of  the  ancients,  a  done  much  ufed  among  the 
Greeks  in  their  fepultures,  is  recorded  to  have  always 
perfectly  confirmed  the  fielh  of  human  bodies  bu¬ 
ried  in  it  in  forty  days.  This  property  ft  was  much 
famed  for,  and  all  the  ancient  naturalids  mention  it- 
There  was  another  very  lingular  quality  alfo  in  it,  but 
whether  in  all,  or  only  in  feme  peculiar  pieces  of  it,  is 
not  known :  that  is,  its  turning  into  done  any  thing 
that  was  put  into  veflfek  made  of  it.  This  is  recorded 
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Swc^la.  only  bv  Mntlanbs  and  Theophraftus,  except  that  l’bny 
had  copied  it  from  theft  authors,  and  Tome  of  the  later 
writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  from  him.  The  account  Mu- 
tianus  gives  of  it  is,  that  it  converted  into  ftone  the 
fhoes  of  perfons  buried  in  it,  as  all'o  the  utenfils  which 
It  was  in  fome  places  cuftomary  to  bury  with  the  dead, 
particularly  thofe  which  the  perfou  while  living  molt 
delighted  in.  The  n tends  this  author  mentions,  are 
fueh  as  mult  have  been  made  of  very  different  materials; 
n-.d  hence  it  appears  that  this  ftone  had  a  power  ot 
confuming-  not  only  flclh,  but  that  its  petrifying  quality 
extended  to  fubftances  of  very  different  kinds.  vVhether 
ever  it  1  tally  pofi’effed  this  lafl  quality  has  been  much 
doubted;  and  many,  from  the  Teeming  improbability  ot 
:i,  have  been  afraid  to  record  it.  What  lias  much  encou¬ 
raged  the  general  difbehef  of  it  is,  Mutiaruis  s  account 
of  its  taking  place  on  fubitanccs  of  very  different  kinds 
and  textures  ;  but  this  is  no  real^  objection,  and  the 

whole  account  las  probably  truth  in  it.  Petrifa&ions 

in  thofe  early  days  might  not  be  diltinguifhed  from  in¬ 
cruftations  of  fparry  and  {tony  matter  on.  the  furfaces 
of  bodies  only,  as  we  find  they  are  not  with  the  gene- 
•  alitv  of  the  world  even  to  this  day  ;  the  incruftations 
of  fpar  on  moffes  and  other  fubftances  in  fome  of  our 
fprings,  being  at  this  time  called  by  mr«ny  petrified  mo/s. 
&c.  and  incruftations  like  thefe  might  eafily  be  formed 
on  fub fiances  enclofed  in  veffels  made  of  this  done,  by 
water  puffing  through  its  pores,  diflodging  from  the 
common  mats  of  the  ftone,  and  carrying  with  it  par¬ 
ticles  of  fuch  fpar  as  it  contained  ;  and  afterwards  fab 
ling  in  repeated  drops  on  whatever  lay  in  its  way,  it 
might  again  depofit  them  on  fucli  fubflances  in  form  of 
incruftations.  By  this  means,  things  made  of  evcV  fo 
different  matter,  which  happened  to  be  inclofed,  and  in 
the  way  of  the  paffage  of  the  water,  would  be  equally 
incrufted  with  and  in  appearance  turned  into  done, 
without  regard  to  the  different  configuration  of  their 
pores  and  parts. 

The  place  from  whence  the  ancients  tell  us  they  liau 
this  done  was  A  ffos,  a  city  ofLycja,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  which  it  was  dug ;  and  De  Boot  informs^  us, 
that  in  that  countiy,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Bad, 
there  are  alfo  dones  of  this  kind,  which,  if  tied  to  the 
bodies  of  living  perfons,  would  ill  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  confume  their  flefh.  Hill's  Notes  on  Theophrajlus , 
p.  14. 

SARCOTICS,  in  forgery,  medicines  which  arc  fup- 
r  ofed  to  generate  flefh  in  wounds. 

SARDANAPALUS,  the  lad  king  of  Affyria, 
whofe  ctrara&er  is  one  of  the  mod  infamous  in  liidory. 
He  is  faid  to  have  funk  fo  far  in  depravity,  that,  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  changed  his  very  fex  and  nature.  He 
clothed  himfelf  as  a  woman,  and  fpun  amidft  companies 
of  his  concubines.  He  painted  his  face,  and  behaved 
in  a  more  lewd  manner  than  the  mod  lafcivious  harlot. 
In  fhort,  he  buried  himfelf  in  the  mod  unbounded  fen- 
fuality,  quite  regardlefs  of  fex  and  the  dictates  of  na¬ 
ture.  Having  grown  odious  to  all  his  fnbjeCts,  a  rebel¬ 
lion  was  formed  again d  him  by  Arbaces  the  Mede  and 
Beleiis  the  Babylonian.  They  were  attended,  however, 
with  very  bad  fuccefs  at  firft,  being  defeated  with  great 
daughter  in  three  pitched  battles.  With  great  difficul¬ 
ty  Beltfis  prevailed  upon  his  men  to  keep  the  field  only 
tive  days  longer  ;  when  they  were  joined  by  the  BaCtri- 
SiJis ,  who  had  come  to  tl*e  affidance  of  Sardanapalus,  but 
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bad  been  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  ^r'  >. 

him.  With  this  reinforcement  they  twice  defeated  U  e 
troops  of  Sardanapalus,  who  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Nintvrn 
the  capital  ot  his  empire.  The  city  held  out  ror  th^ec 
years;  at  tne  end  of  which,  Sardanapalus  finding  him¬ 
felf  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  and  dreading  to  fad 
into  the  hands  of  an  enraged  enemy,  retired  into  his  < 
palace,  in  a  court  of  which  he  caufed  a  vaft  pile  of  wood 
to  be  raifed  ;  and  heaping  upon  it  all  his  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  and  royal  apparel,  and  at  the  fame  time  inclofing 
his  eunuchs  and  concubines  in  an  apartment  within  the 
pile,  he  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fo  destroyed  himfelf  and  all 
together. 

SARDINIA.,  an  ifiandof  the  Mediterranean,  boun¬ 
ded  b'r  the  limit  which  divides  it  from  Corfica  on  the 
north  *  by  the  Tulcaii  Tea,  which  flows  between  this 
illand  and  Italy,  on  the  eafl ;  and  by  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  "lea  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  It  is  about  Sutherltnf* 
140  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  and.  contains  ^  :it 
420,000  inhabitants.  rl  he  revenue  ariies  chiefly  from  ratki' 
a  duty  upon  fait,  and  is  barely  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expeuces  of  government;  but  it  certainly  might  be  con- 
fiderably  augmented,  as  the  foil  produces  wine,  corn, 
and  oil/ in  abundance.  Moil  of  the  fait  that  is  export¬ 
ed  is  taken  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes;  the  Engliih  for¬ 
merly  took  great  quantities  for  Newfoundland,  but  ha¬ 
ving  found  it  more  convenient  to  procure  it  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  they  now  take  little  or  none.  A  profit¬ 
able  tunny  filhery  is  carried  on  at  the  fonth-weff  part  of 
the  ifiand,  Irut  it  is  monopolized  by  the  Duke  de  Sr. 

Pierre,  and  a  few  more  people,  who  happen  to  be  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  adjoining  land.  Wild  boars  abound  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  the  ifiand.  and  here  arc  fome  few  deer, 
not  fo  large  as  thofe  in  Britain,  but  in  colour  and  make 
exaCtly  the  fame.  Beeves  and  ffieep  are  alfo  common, 
as  well  as  horfes. 

The  feudal  fyftem  flill  fubfifts  in  a  limited  degree, 
and  titles  go  with  their  eilates,  fo  that  the  purchafer  of 
the  latter  inherits  the  former.  The  regular  troops  fel- 
dom  exceed  2000  men  ;  but  the  militia  amount  to  near 
26,ogo,  of  whom  11,000  are  cavalry.  Their  horfe* 
are  finall,  but  uncommonly  aCtive.  In  a  charge,  we 
fhould  beat  them ;  but,  on  a  march,  they  would  be  fn- 
perior  to  ns.  The  country  people  are  generally  armed  ; 
but  notwithflanding  their  having  been  fo  lung  under  the 
Spanifh  and  Italian  government,  affaffinations  are  by  no 
means  frequent ;  and  yet  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  if 
a  man  llabs  another  without  premeditated  malice,  with¬ 
in  four  hours  after  quarrelling  with  him,  he  is  not  liable 
to  be  hanged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  affords 
no  protection  to  the  guilty.  The  Sardinians  are  not  at 
all  bigoted  ;  and,  next  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Englifh 
are  their  favourites.  The  whole  illand  is  fubjeCl  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  enjoys  the  title  of  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia.  See  GaC li  ar. n 

'1  here  is  in  this  ifiand  a  pleafing  variety  of  hills 
and  valleys,  and  the  fob  is  generally  fruitful  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  are  a  flothful  generation,  and  .cultivate 
but  a  little  part  of  it.  On  the  coafl  there  is  a  fifhe- 
ry  of  anchovies  and  coral,  of  which  they  fend  large 
quantities  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  This  ifiand  is 
divided  into  two  parts;  the  one,  called  Capo^dUCagltari^ 
lies  to  the  fouth;  and  the  other  Capo-di  Lugary ,  which 
is  feated  to  the  north.  'The  principal  towns  are  Cagliari 
the  capital,  Oriftagno,  and  Saffari. 

A  °  O  2  SARDIS* 
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Sardis  SARDIS,  or  Sardes,  now  called  SarJo  or  Sart,  is 
„  II  an  ancient  town  of  Natolia  in  Afia,  about  40  miles  eaft 
of  Smyrna.  It  was  much  celebrated  in  early  antiquity, 
was  enriched  by  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  had  been 
the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings.  It  was  feated  on  the 
fide  of  mount  Tmolus  ;  and  the  citadel,  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill,  was  remarkable  for  its  great  (Length.  It  was 
the  feat  of  King  Crccfus,  and  was  in  his  time  taken  by 
Cyrus  ;  after  which  the  Perfiau  Satrapas  or  comman¬ 
dant  refided  at  Sardis  as  the  emperor  did  at  Sufa.  The 
city  was  alfo  taken,  burnt,  and  then  evacuated  by  the 
Mileiians  in  the  time  of  Darius,  and  the  city  and  for- 
trefs  furrendcred  on  the  approach  of  Alexander  after 
the  battle  of  Granicus.  Under  the  Romans  Sardis  was 
a  very  confiderable  place  till  the  time  of  Tiberius  Cas- 
far,  when  it  fullered  prodigioufly  by  an  earthquake. 
The  munificence  of  the  emperor,  however,  was  nobly 
*  exerted  to  repair  the  various  damages  it  then  fudained. 
Julian  attempted  to  redore  the  heathen  worfhip  in  the 
place.  He  eredled  temporary  altars  where  none  had 
been  left,  and  repaired  the  temples  if  any  vediges  re¬ 
mained.  In  the  year  400  it  was  plundered  by  the  Goths, 
and  it  fuffered  confiderably  in  the  fubfequent  troubles 
of  Alia.  On  the  incurfion  of  the  Tartars  in  1304,  the 
Turks  were  permitted  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  cita¬ 
del,  feparated  by  a  (Irong  wall  with  a  gate,  and  were 
afterwards  murdered  in  their  deep.  The  fite  of  this 
once  noble  city  is  now  green  and  flowery,  the  whole 
being  reduced  to  a  poor  village,  containing  nothing  but 
wretched  huts.  There  are,  however,  fome  curious  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  about  it,  and  fome  ruins  which  dif- 
play  its  ancient  grandeur.  See  Chandler's  'Travels  in 
Minor ,  p.  25  I,  &c. 

There  is  in  the  place  a  large  caravanfary,  where  tra¬ 
vellers  may  commodiouily  lodge.  *  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  fhepherds,  who  lead  their  fheep  into  the  fine 
paftures  of  the  neighbouring  plain.  The  Turks  have  a 
mofque  here,  which  was  a  Chridian  church,  at  the  gate 
of  which  there  are  feveral  columns  of  polifhed  marble. 
There  are  a  few  Chridians,  who  are  employed  in  gar¬ 
dening.  E.  Long.  28.  5.  N.  Lat.  37.  51. 

SARDONIUS  risus,  Sardonian  Laughter .  A  con- 
vulfive  involuntary  laughter  ;  thus  named  from  the  her- 
ba  fardonia,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and  is  laid 
to  produce  fuch  convulfive  motions  in  the  cheeks  as  re- 
femble  thofe  motions  which  are  obferved  in  the  face  du¬ 
ring  a  fit  of  laughter.  This  complaint  is  fometimes 
fpeedily  fatal.  If  the  ranunculus  happens  to  be  the 
caufe,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted  by  means  of  a  vomit, 
and  frequent  draughts  of  hydromel  with  milk. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  flone  confifting  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  chalcedony  and  carnelian,  fometimes  in  drata, 
but  at  other  times  blended  together.  It  is  found,  1. 
Striped  with  white  and  red  drata,  which  inay  be  cut  in 
cameo  as  well  as  the  onyx.  2.  White  with  red  dentriti- 
cal  figures,  greatly  refembling  the  mocha-flone  ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  figures  in  the  fardonyx  are 
of  a  red  colour,  in  the  other  black.  There  is  no  real 
difference,  excepting  in  the  circumflance  of  hardnefs, 
between  the  onyx,  carnelian,  chalcedony,  fardonyx,  and 
agate,  notwithftanding  the  different  names  bellowed  up¬ 
on  them.  Mongez  informs  us,  that  the  yellow,  or 
orange- coloured  agates,  with  a  wavy  or  undulating 
furface,  are  now  commonly  called  fardonyx.  See  Car¬ 
nelian  and  Oryx. 


SARGUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  SpAri/s.  $argu» 

SARIMPAT AM,  a  country  of  Indoffan,  lying  at  II 
the  back  of  the  dominions  of  the  Samorin  of  Malabar,  ,  Sarum* 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  fubdued  by 
any  foreign  power.  Mr  Grofe  relates,  that  “  it  has 
been  condantly  a  maxim  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  never  to  make  any  but  a  defenfive  war;  and 
even  then,  not  to  kill  any  of  their  adverfaries  in  battle, 
but  to  cut  off  their  nofes.  To  this  fervice  the  military 
were  peculiarly  t raided  up,  and  the  dread  of  the  defor¬ 
mity  proved  fuffieiently  ftrong  to  keep  their  neighbours, 
not  much  more  martial  than  theinfelves,  from  effectually 
attacking  them.’' 

SARMENTOSiE  (from  farmetitum ,  a  long  fhoot 
like  that  of  a  vine) ;  the  name  of  the  1  ith  clafs  in  Lin¬ 
naeus  s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  confiding  of 
plants  which  have  climbing  items  and  branches,  that, 
like  the  vine,  attach  themfeives  to  the  bodies  in  their 
neighbourhood  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport.  See  Bo¬ 
tany,  p.  459, 

4  SAROTHRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy-* 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  20th  or¬ 
der,  Rotace#.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ;  the  cap- 
fule  unilocular,  trivalved,  and  coloured. 

SARPLAR  of  W 00 l,  a  quantity  of  wool,  other- 
wife  called  a  pocket  or  half  fack  ;  a  fack  containing 
80  tod  ;  a  tod  two  flone  ;  and  a  done  14  pounds.— 

I11  Scotland  it  is  called  farpliathy  and  contains  80  done. 

SARRACONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus(of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
54th  order,  Mifcellanea .  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  is  double,  and  triphylious  below;  pentaphyl- 
lous  above  ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular  ;  the  dyle  has  a 
digma  of  the  form  of  a  lhield. 

SARSAPARILLA,  in  botany.  See  Smilax. 

SARTORIUS,  in  Anatomy.  See  there,  Table  of 
the  Mufcles . 

Old  SARUM,  in  Wilts,  about  one  mile  north  of 
New  Sarum  or  Salifbury,  has  the  ruins  of  a  fort  which 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Britons  ;  and  is  faid  alfo  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  dations.  It  has  a  double 
intrenchment,  with  a  deep  ditch.  It  is  of  an  orbicular 
form,  and  has  a  very  augud  look,  being  eredled  on  one 
of  the  mod  elegant  plans  for  a  fortrefs  that  can  be  ima- 
gined.  In  the  north-wed  angle  dood  the  palace  of  the 
bifhop,  whofe  fee  was  removed  hither  from  Wilton  and 
Shetborn  ;  but  the  bifhop  quarrelling  with  King  Ste¬ 
phen,  he  feized  the  cadle  and  put  a  garrifon  into  it, , 
which  was  the  principal  caufe  of  its  dedru&ion,  as  the 
fee  was  foon  after  removed  from  hence  to  Salifbury  in 
1219.  The  area  of  this  ancient  city  is  fituated  on  an 
artificial  hill,  whofe  walls  were  three  yards  thick,  the 
ruins  of  which  in  many  places  in  the  circumference  are 
dill  to  be  feen,  and  the  tracks  of  the  dreets  and  cathe¬ 
dral  church  may  be  traced  out  by  the  different  colour 
of  the  corn  growing  where  once  the  city  dood.  Here 
fynods  and  parliaments  have  formerly  been  held,  and  hi¬ 
ther  were  the  dates  of  the  kingdom  fummoned  to  fwear 
fidelity  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Here  alfo  was  a 
palace  of  the  Britifh  and  Saxon  kings,  and  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors ;  which  was  deferted  in  the  reign  of  Hem 
ry  III.  for  want  of  water,  fo  that  one  faim-houfe  is  all 
that  is  left  of  this  ancient  city ;  yet  it  is  called  the  Bar 
8  •  trough 
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Sarum  rough  of  Old  Sarum ,  and  Tends  two  members  to  parlia- 

II  merit,  who  are  chofen  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  ad- 
Satellite.  -acent  lMlds> 

In  February  1795  a  Tubterraneous  paffage  was  difeo- 
vered  at  this  place,  of  which  we  have  the  following  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  Salisbury,  Feb.  io.  “  Some  perfons  of  Salis¬ 
bury  on  Saturday  laft  went  to  the  upper  verge  of  the 
fortification  (the  citadel),  and  on  the  right-hand,  after 
they  had  reached  the  fummit,  difeovered  a  large  hole. 
They  got  a  candle  and  lantern,  and  went  down  a  flight 
of  fleps  for  more  than  30  yards.  It  was>an  arched  way 
feven  feet  wide,  neatly  thiffeled  out  of  the  folid  rock  or 
chalk.  It  is  probable  the  crown  of  the  arch  gave  way 
from  the  fudden  thaw,  and  fell  in.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rubbifii  at  the  entrance.  It  appears  to  be  be¬ 
tween  fix  and  feven  feet  high,  and  a  circular  arch  over¬ 
head  all  the  way.  Thefe  particulars  I  learned  from  the 
perfon  who  himfelf  explored  it ;  but  was  afraid  to  go 
farther  left  it  might  fall  in  again  and  bury  him.  He 
thinks  it  turns  a  little  to  the  right  towards  Old  Sarum 
houfe,  and  continues  under  the  foffe  till  it  reached  the 
outer  verge.  The  marks  of  a  chiffel,  he  fays,  are  vi- 
fible  on  the  fide.  There  are  two  krge  pillars  of  fquare- 
flone  at  the  entrance,  which  appear  to  have  had  a  door 
at  foot.  They  are  18  inches  by  27,  of  good  free-Stone, 
and  the  mafon-work  is  extremely  neat.  The  higheft 
part  of  the  archway  is  two  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground. 

i(  It  is  all  now  again  filled  up  by  order  of  farmer 
Whitchurch,  who  rents  the  ground  of  Lord  Camelford, 
and  thinks  curiofity  would  bring  fo  many  people  there 
as  to  tread  down  his  grafs  whenever  grafs  fiiall  be  there. 
I  went  into  it  30  yards,  which  was  as  far  as  I  could 
get  for  the  rubbifii.  I  meafured  it  with  a  line,  and 
found  it  extend  full  120  feet  inwards  from  the  two  pil¬ 
lars  fuppofed  to  be  the  entrance  ;  then  onwards  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  filled  to  the  roof  with  rubbifii.  By  mea-' 
hiring  with  the  fame  line  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  I 
found  it  muft  go  under  the  bottom  of  the  outer  bank  of 
the  outer  trench  ;  where  I  think  the  opening  may  be 
found  by  digging  a  very  little  way.  Whether  it  was  a 
Roman  or  a  Norman  work  it  is  difficult  to  fay  ;  but  it 
certainly  was  intended  as  a  private  way  to  go  into  or 
out  of  the  caftle  ;  and  probably  a  fort  or  ftrong  caftle 
was  built  over  the  outer  entrance.  I  looked  forinferip 
tions  or  coins,  but  have  not  heard  of  any  being 
found.” 

SASAFRAS.  See  Laurus. 

SASHES,  in  military  drefs,  are  badges  of  diftinc- 
tion  worn  by  the  officers  of  moft  nations,  either  round 
their  waift  or  over  their  fiioulders.  Thofe  for  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  are  made  of  crimfoti  iilk  :  for  the  Imperial 
army  crimfon  and  gold  5  for  the  Pruffian  army  black 
filk  and  lilver ;  the  Hanoverians  yellow  filk ;  the  For- 
tuguefe  crimfon  filk  with  blue  taffels. 

SASINE,  or  Seisin.  See  Law,  N9  clxiv.  15, 

,  &c. 

SASSA.  See  Myrrh,  Opocalpasum,  and  Bruce’s 
Travels ,  Vol.  V.  p.  27,  &c. 

SATAN,  a  name  very  common  in  Scripture,  means 
the  devil  or  chief  of  the  fallen  angels.  See  Devil. 

SATELLITE,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  a  Se¬ 
condary  planet  >or  moon. 


SATIRE.  See  Satyr.  Satirr- 

SATRAPA,  orSATRAPEs,  in  Ptrfian  antiquity,  II 
denotes  an  admiral ;  but  more  commonly  the  governor  S:lturnY 
of  a  province.  r  v 

S  ATT  IN,  a  glofTy  kind  of  filk  fluff,  the  warp  of 
which  is  very  fine,  and  ftands  fo  as  to  cover  the  coarfer 
Woof. 

S  -ATTINET,  a  flight  thin  kind  of  fattin,  commonly 
ftriped,  and  ordinarily  ufed  by  the  ladies  for  fummer 
night-gowns. 

SATU RANTS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  Ab¬ 
sorbents. 

SATURATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  impregna¬ 
ting  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  vice  verfar  till  either 
Anil  receive  no  more,  and  the  mixture  will  then  become 
neutral. 

SATURDAY,  the  feventh  and  laft  day  of  tlae  week, 
fo  called  from  the  idol  Seater,  worshipped  on  this  day 
by  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  thought  to  be  the  fame  aV- 
the  Saturn  of  the  Latins. 

SATUREIA,  savory,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
42d  order,  Vcrticillata;.  The  fegments  of  the  corolla 
are  nearly  equal ;  the  flamina  ftandiug  afunder. 

Species .  1.  The  liortenfis,  or  fummer  favory,  is  an- 

annual  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy,  but  is  cultivated  in  this  country  both 
for  the  kitchen  and  medicinal  ufe.  2.  The  montana, 
or  winter  favory,  is  a  perennial  plant  growing  naturally 
in  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy,  but  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purpofes. 

Culture .  Both  kinds  are  propagated  by  feeds.  Thofe'' 
of  the  firfl  kind  fhould  be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  A- 
pril  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  either  where  they  are  to 
remain,  or  for  tranfplanting.  If  the  plants  are  to  ftand 
unremoved,  they  fhould  be  fown  thinly ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  tranfplanted,  they  may  be  fown  clofer.  The 
fecond  Species  may  be  fown  upon  a  poor  dry  foil,  where 
the  plants  will  endure  the  fevereft  winters,  though  they 
are  often  killed  by  the  froft  when  planted  in  good  ' 
ground.  The  plants  will  continue  feveral  years ;  but 
when  they  are  old,  the  Shoots  will  be  Shot  and  not  fo 
well  furnifiied  with  leaves :  it  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  raife  a  fupply  of  young  plants  every  year. 

Ufes.  Slimmer  favory  is  a  very  warm  pungent  aro¬ 
matic  ;  and  affords  in  diftillation  with  water  a  fubtile 
effential  oil,  of  a  penetrating  fmell,  and  very  hot  acrid 
tafte.  It  yields  little  of  its  virtues  by  infufion  to  aque¬ 
ous  liquors ;  rectified  fpirit  extracts  the  whole  of  its 
tafte  and  fmell,  and  eievates  nothing  in  diftillation. 

SATURN,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  planets  of  our 
folar  fyftem,  revolving  at  the  diftance  of  more  than 
900  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun.  See  Astronomy*.* 
n  3 1 >  104^-109,  191,  and  269. 

Dr  Herfchel,  who  has  fo  much  fignalized  himfelf  by, 
his  difeoveries  in  the  celeftial  regions,  has  not  omitted 
to  make  his  observations  on  this  planet,  which  he  consi¬ 
ders  as  one  of  the  moft  engaging  obje&sthat  aftronomy 
offers  to  our  view.  His  attention  was  firft  drawn  to  it 
in  the  year  1774,  when  he  faw  its  ring  refembling  in  ap¬ 
pearance  a  narrow  line,  extending  on  both  fides  not 
much  lefs  than  the  diameter  of  the  planet’s  difk.  The 
observation  was  taken  with  a  five  and  an  half  feet  re- 
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Saturn.  .fltclor  on  the  17th  of  March  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  April, 
the  fame  year,  when  the  planet  appeared  totally  depri¬ 
ved  of  this  noble  appendage,  by  realon  of  the  edge  ot 
the  ring  being  then  turned  diredly  towards  the  earth, 
*nd  invisible  on  account  of  its  thinnefs  or  incapacity  to 
reflea  the  light  to  fuch  a  dilfance.  During  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  the  ring  appeared  gradually  open¬ 
ed,  and  at  laftafl  limed  the  fhape  of  an  ellipfe.  “  It 
fliould  be  noticed  (fays  he),  that  the  black  difk  or  belt 
upon  the  ring  of  Saturn  is  not  in  the  middle  ot  its 
breadth.  Nor  is  the  ring  fubdivided  by  many  fuch  lines, 
-,s  has  been  reprefen  ted  in  feveral  treadles  of  affronomy  ; 
but  that  there  is  one  Angle,  dark,  considerably  broad 
line,  belt,  or  zone,  upon  the  ring,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ways  permanently  found  in  the  place  where  my  figure 

reprefents  it.”  . 

This  7«pne,  which  is  on  the  northern  part  of  the  ring, 
does  not  change  its  fhape  or  colour  like  the  belts  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  fo  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  feme  permanent 
proiedion.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  ihadow  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  as  it  is  vifible  all  round  the  ring  ;  and  there 
,-ould  be  no  fhades  vifible  at  the  ends  of  the  antic,  on 
account  of  the  dire&ion  of  the  fun's  illumination,  which 
would  he  in  the  line  of  the  chain  ;  and  the  fuppofed  ar- 
r  m ment  will  hold  gooda?aind  the  fuppoiition  of  caverns 
or  concavities.  It  is  likewife  evident,  that  this  dark 
zone  is  contained  between  two  concentric  circles,  as  all 
♦he  phenomena  anfsver  to  the  proje&ion  of  fuch  a  zone. 
The  Doflor  gives  a  figure,  reprefenring  the  planet  as  it 
appeared  to  him  on  the  icth  of  May  1 7 Bo  ;*vhence 
we1  fee  that  the  zone  is  continued  all  the  way  lound, 
with  a  gradual  decreafe  towards  the  middle,  anfwering 
to  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  circular  plane  projeded 
into  an  ellipfis.  See  philofoph.  Tranf.  for  1 79°>  P‘3>  ^c' 

Jt  hath  been  conjc&ured,  that  this  appearance  is 
owing  to  a  divifion  of  the  ring,  or  rather  that  there  are 
two  rings  about  the  planet;  4‘  but  (fays Dr  Ileifchel)  if 
tine  ring,  of  a  breadth  fo  confiderabie  as  that  of  Sa¬ 
turn,  is  judly  to  be  edeemed  the  mod  wonderful  arch 
tnat  by  the  laws  of  gravity  can  be  held  together,  how 
improbable  mud  it  appear  to  fuppofe  it  fubdivided  into 
narrow  dips  of  rings,  which  b,  this  reparation  will  be 
deprived  of  a  fufheient  depth,  and  thus  lofe  the  only 
'dimenlion  which  can  keep  them  from  falling  upon  the 
planet?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  may  revolve  with 
fuch  velocity  as  greatly  to  affiil  its  drength,  and  that 
in  the  fubdivifions,  of  conrfe,  the  different  velocities  for 
each  divifion  mav  be  equally  fuppofed  to  keep  them  up.” 

As  to  the  fubftance  of  the  ring,  the  Doctor  fuppofes 
it  to  be  no  lefs  folid  than  that  of  Saturn  himfeif.  Thus 
in  the  two  figures  given  with  the  Doctor’s  Differtation 
in  the  Philosophical  Tranfadions  above  referred  to,  the 
fhadow  of  the  planet  is  delineated  upon  the  ring  as  it 
a&ually  appeared,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  fun  ; 
and  in  like  manner  we  will  fee  the  fhaa  »w  of  tile  ring 
upon  the  planet  :  and  if  we  deduce  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  planet  from  the  power  by  which  the 
iatellites  are  p  eferved  in  their  orbits,  the  ring  mud  alfo 
be  taken  into  account.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  the 
ring  exerts  a  very  confiderabie  force  upon  thefe  bodies, 
fince  we  find  them  affeded  witn  many  irregularities  in 
their  motions,  which  we  canndt  properly  aferibe  to  any 
4>tlier  caufe  than  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in 
the  ring  ;  or,  at  lead,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have 
a  proper  (hare  in  producing  them. 
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The  ring  feems  ta  be  endowed  with  a  greater  reflec-  Sanjrrr. 
tive  power  than  the  body  of  the  planet  ;  and  the  Doc- 
tor  gives  indances  of  his  feeing  part  of  the  ring  brighter 
than  Saturn  himfeif,  as  well  as  of  his  feeing  it  plainly 
through  a  telefcopc  which  Gould  fcarcely  afford  light 
enough  for  the  planet.  The  mod  remarkable  proper^ 
ty  of  this  wonderful  ring,  however,  is  its  extreme  thin- 
aefs.  44  When  we  were  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring 
(fays  our  author),  I  have  repeatedly  feen  the  fil'd,  fe¬ 
cond,  and  third  fatellites,  nay  even  the  fixth  and  feventh, 
pafs  before  and  behind  the  ring  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
thev  ferved  as  excellent  micrometers  to  edimate  its 
thicknefs.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  indances, 
efpecially  as  they  will  ferve  to  folve  fome  phenomena 
that  have  been  remarked  by  other  aftronomers,  though 
they  have  not  been  accounted,  for  in  a  manner  confid¬ 
ently  with  other  known  fads.  July  18th  178^,  at 
I9h4i'9",  fiderea!  time,  the  firil  fatellite  feemed  to 
hang  upon  the  following  arm,  declining  a  little  towards* 
the  north,  and  I  faw  it  gradually  advance  upon  it  to¬ 
wards  the  body  of  Saturn  ;  but  the  ring  was  riot  fo 
thick  as  the  lucid  point.  July  23d,  at  19^  41'  8"  ;  the 
fecond  fatellite  was  a  very  little  preceding  the  ring  ;  but 
the  ring  appeared  to  be  lefs  than  half  the  thicknefs  of 
the  fatellite.  July  27th,  at  20h  15'.  12",  the  fecond  fa¬ 
tellite  was  about  the  middle,  upon  the  following  arm 
of  the  ring,  and  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  the  fixth  fa¬ 
tellite  on  the  farther  end  towards  the  north  ;  but  the 
arm  was  thinner  than  either  of  them,  Aug.  29th, 
at  2  2h  j  2  ^5',  the  third  fatellite  was  upon  the  ring, 
near  the  end  of  the  preceding  arm,  when  the  latter 
feemed  not  to  be  the  fourth,  or  at  mod  the  third  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  fatellite  ;  which,  in  the  fituation 
it  was,  I  took  to  be  lefs  than  one  fingle  fecond  in  dia¬ 
meter.  At  the  fame  time,  I  alfo  faw  the  feventh  Satel¬ 
lite  following  the  third,  at  a  little  diftance,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  bead  upon  a  thread,  projecting  on  both  fides  of 
the  fame  arm.  Hence  alfo  we  are  hire  that  the  arm 
appeared  thinner  than  the  feventh  fatellite,  which  is 
confiderably  f mailer  than  the  fixth,  which  again  is  left 
than  the  firfft  Airgutt  31ft,  at  20h  48  26',  the  pre¬ 
ceding  arm  was  loaded  about  the  middle  with  the  third 
fatellite.  Odober  i  s'th,  at  o11  43'  44“,  I  faw  the  fixth 
fatellite,  without  obitnidion,  about  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  arm,  though  the  ring  was  but  barely  viiibln 
with  mv  40  feet  reflector,  even  while  the  planet  was  in 
the  meridian.  However,  we  were  then  a  little  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  the  third  fatellite,  when 
it  came  near  its  conjundion  with  the  firil,  was  fo  fitu- 
ated,  that  it  muff  have  partly  covered  it  a  few  minute* 
after  I  loit  it  behind  my  houfe.  In  all  thefe  obferva- 
lions,  the  ring  did  not  in  the  leal!  interfere  with  my 
view  of  the  fatellites.  Odober  i6ih,  1  followed  the 
fixth  and  feventh  fatellites  up  to  the  very  difk  of  the 
planet  ;  and  the  ring,  which  was  extremely  faint,  did 
not  in  the  leail  obflrud  my  feeing  them  gradually  ap¬ 
proach  the  elide,  where  the  feventh  vanifhed  at  2ih  46' 

44'/,  and  the  lixth  at  2  2h  36'  44’'.  There  is,  however, 
fome  fufpicion,  that  by  a  re  fraction  through  fome  very 
rare  atmofphere  on  the  two  planes  of  the  ting,  the  fa¬ 
tellites  might  he  lifted  up  and  depreffed  fo  as  to  become 
vifible  on  both  fides  of  the  ring,  even  though  the  latter 
fliould  be  equal  in  thicknefs  to  the  diameter  of  the 
fmalleft  fatellite,  which  may  amount  to  1000. miles. — 

As  for  the  arjnimeuts  of  its  incredible  thinnefs,  which 
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Saturn.  feme  ailronomcrs  have  brought  from  the  Ihort  time  of 
••—V- '  its  feeing  invifiblc  when  the  earth  pailes  through  its  plane, 
we  cannot  fet  much  value  upon  them  ;  for  they  mud 
have  fuppofed  the  edge  of  the  ring,  as  they  have  alfo 
reprefented  it  in  their  figures,  to  be  fquare  ;  but  there 
is  the  greateft  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  either  fpherieal  o; 
fpheroidal ;  in  which  cafe  evidently  the  ring  cannot  dif- 
appear  for  any  longtime.  Nay,  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  the  ring  cannot  poffibly  disappear,  on  account  of 
itsthinnefs;  fmee,  either  from  the  edge. or  the  fides, 
even  if  it  were  fquarc  on  the  corners,  it  muft  always 
expofe  to  our  fight  foine  part  which  is  illuminated  by 
the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  and  that  this  is  plainly  the  cafe  we 
may  conclude  from  its  being  vitible  in  my  telefcopes  du¬ 
ring  the  time  when  others  of  lefs  light  had  loll  it ;  and 
when  evidently  we  were  turned  towards  the  unenlighten¬ 
ed  fide,  fo  that  we  mult  either  fee  the  rounding  lide  of 
the  unenlightened  edge,  or  elfe  the  reflection. of  the 
light  of  Saturn  upon  the  fide  of  the  darkened  ring,  as 
we  fee  the  reflected  light  of  the  earth  on  the  darkened 
part  of  the  new  moon.  I  will  not,  however,  take  upon 
me  to  decide  which  of  the  two  may  be  the  cafe,  efpecially 
as  there  are  other  very  ftrong  reafons  which  induce  us 
to  think  that  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  not  to  refteA  much  light.” 

Several  alironomers  have  fuppofed  that  the  ring  of 
Saturn  is  full  of  mountains  and  inequalities,  like  the 
moon  ;  and  of  this  opinion  Dr  Herfcfcel  himfelf  was 
for  a  conliderable  time,  till  happening  to  obferve  one 
of  thefe  lucid  points  with  attention  for  a  conliderable 
time,  he  faw  it  leave  the  ring  altogether,  and  fhow  it- 
felf  as  a  fatellite  never  before  obferved.  With  regard 
to  the  ring  itfelf,  he  concludes  his  obfervations  in  thefe 
words :  “  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  cannot  fay  that 
I  had  any  one  inftance  that  could  induce  me  to  believe 
that  the  ring  was  not  of  one  uniform  tfiicknefs  ;  that  is, 
equally  thick  at  equal  diftanees  from  the  centre,  and  of 
nn  equal  diameter  throughout  the  whole  of  its  conftruc' 
tion.  The  idea  of  protuberant  points  upon  the  ring 
of  Saturn,  indeed,  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  render  their 
exillence  inadmiffible,  when  we  confider  the  enormous 
fize  which  fuch  points  ought  to  be  of  to  render  them 
vifible  at  the  diftance  we  are  from  that  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  fatellites,  the  Doctor  informs  us, 
that  he  was  long  convinced  of  the  exillence  of  a  fixth  ; 
and  had  lie  been  more  at  leifure  at  the  time  of  his  dif- 
coveiing  thofe  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  completed  the  difeovery  of  the  fatellites  of 
Saturn  alfo.  The  fixth  was  firft  obferved  diftinAly  on 
the  28th  of  Auguft  1789,  and  the  feventh  on  the  17th 
of  September  the  fame  year.  Thefe  fatellites,  however, 
do  not  occupy  the  place  which  we  ftiould  have  previ- 
oufly  fuppofed  them,  being,  in  faA,  the  innermofl  of 
the  whole.  The  feventh  is  next  the  body  of  the  planet 
itfelf,  and  is  very  fmall.  It  revolves  at  the  diftance  of 
from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  and  feems  to  move 
exaAly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring ;  but  the  DoAor  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  fuffici¬ 
ent  number  of  obfervations  on  it  to  determine  the  re¬ 
volution  exaAly.  He  computes  its  periodical  time  at 
22h  40'  46".  The  fixth  fatellite  is  next  to  the  feventh, 
and  revolves  at  the  diftance  of  $$”,05%  from  the  centre  of 
its  primary  in  id  8h  53'  9''.  Its  light  is  eonfiderably 
ftrong,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  firft  fatellite  of  former 
aftronomers,  which  lies  immediately  beyond  it. 


The  planet  Saturn  is  now  obferved  to  have  belts  or 
fafeiae  upon  its  difk  as  diftinAly  as  Jupiter.  Dr  Her- 
fchel,  on  the  9th  of  April  1775,  obferved  a  northern 
belt  on  his  body,  inclined  a  little  to  the  line  of  the  ring. 
On  the  »  ft  of  May  177 6,  there  was  another  belt  ob¬ 
ferved,  inclined  about  1 50  to  the  fame  line,  but  more 
to  the  fonth ;  and  011  the  following  fide  came  up  to  the 
place  where  the  ring  croffes  the  body  of  the  planet.  — 
On  the  8th  of  April  two  belts  were  obferved,  and  thefe 
continued  with  variations,  and  fometimes  the  appearance 
of  a  third  belt,  till  the  8th  of  September,  when  the 
account  of  the  obfervations  was  difeontinued.  The 
DoAor  remarks,  that  he  generally'  obferved  thefe  belts 
in  equatorial  fituations,  though  fometimes  it  was  other- 
wife.  Two  conclufions,  lie  fays,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  obfervations  he  made  this  year.  “  The  firft,  which 
relates  to  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  belts,  is, 
that  Saturn  has  probably  a  very  confiderable  atmo- 
fpliere,  in  which  thefe  changes  take  place,  juft  as  the 
alterations  in  the  belts  of  Jupiter  have  been  ftiewn  with 
great  probability  to  be  in  his  atmofpliere.  This  has  al¬ 
io  been  confirmed  by  other  obfervations.  Thus,  in  oc- 
cultations  of  Saturn’s  fatellites,  I  have  found  them  to 
hang  to  the  difk  for  a  long  while  before  they  would  va- 
nifh.  And  though  we  ought  to  make  fome  allowance 
for  the  encroachment  of  light,  whereby  a  fatellite  is 
feen  to  reach  up  to  the  difk  fooner  than  it  aAually  does, 
yet  without  a  confiderable  refraAion  it  could  hardly  be 
kept  fo  long  in  view  after  the  apparent  contaA.  The 
time  of  hanging  upon  the  difk  in  the  feventh  fatellite 
has  aAually  amounted  to  20  minutes.  Now,  as  its 
quick  motion  during  that  interval  carries  it  through  an 
arch  of  near  fix  degrees,  we  find  that  this  would  de¬ 
note  a  refraAiorv  of  about  two  feconds,  provided  the 
encroaching  of  light  had  no  fhare  in  producing  the  ef- 
feA  By  an  obfervation  of  the  fixth  fatellite,  the  re- 
fraAiwn  of  Saturn’s  atmofpliere  amounts  to  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  ;  for  this  fatellite  remained  about  1401* 
15  minutes  longer  in  view  than  it  fhould  have  done  ;  and 
as  it  moves  about  2J  degrees  in  that  time,  and  its  or- 
bit  is  larger  than  that  of  the  feventh,  the  difference  is 
inconfiderable.  The  next  inference  we  may  draw  from 
the  appearance  of  the  belts  on  Saturn  is,  that  this  pla¬ 
net  turns  upon  an  axis  which  is  perpendicular  to  his 
ring.  The  arrangement  of  the  belts,  during  the  conrfc 
of  14  y'ears  that  I  have  obferved  them,  has  always  fol¬ 
lowed  the  direAion  of  the  ring,  which  is  what  I  have 
called  Being  equatorial.  Thus,  as  the  ring  opened,  the 
belts  began  to  advance  towards  the  fonth,  and  to  fhow 
an  incurvature  anfwering  to  the  projeAiou  of  an  equa¬ 
torial  line,  or  to  a  parallel  of  the  fame.  When  the 
ring  clofed  up,  they  returned  towards  the  north,  and 
are  now,  while  the  ring  paffes  over  the  centre,  exaAly 
ranging  with  the  fhadow  of  it,  on  the  body,  generally 
one  on  each  fide,  with  a  white  belt  clofe  to  it.  When 
I  fay  that  the  belts  have  always  been  equatorial,  I  pafs 
over  trifling  exceptions,  which  certainly  were  owing  to 
local  caufes.  Th^  ftep  from  equatorial  belts  to  a  rota¬ 
tion  011  an  axis  is  fo  eafy,  and,  in  the  cafe  of  Jupiter, 
fo  well  afeertained,  that  I  ftiall  not  hefitate  to  take  the 
fame  confeqnence  for  granted  here.  But  if  there  could 
remain  a  doubt,  the  obfervations  of  June  19th,  20th, 
and  2  I ft,  178c,  where  the  fame  fpot  upon  one  of  the 
belts  was  feen  in  three  different  fituations,  would  remove 
it  completely.” 
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Another  evidence  that  Saturn,  as  well  as  the  other  fage,  efpecially  as  on  a  former  occafion  we  have  al- 
planets,  revolves  upon  its  axis,  is  drawn  from  its  flat-  ready  confidered  the  idea  of  a  divided  ring.  A  circum- 
tened  fhape,  like  that  of  Msrs,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  fiance  alfo  which  feems  rather  to  favour  this  idea  is 
On  the  3 1  ft  of  May  1781,  the  diflt  feemed  to  deviate  that  in  fome  obfervations  a  bright  fpot  has  been  feen 
as  much  from  a  true  circle  as  that  of  Jupiter,  though  to  projeA  equally  on  both  fides,  as  the  fatellites  have 
by  the  interference  of  the  ring  this  could  not  be  fo  well  been  obferved  to  do  when  they  paffed  the  ring.  But, 
determined  as  after  an  interval  of  eight  yeaw.  On  the  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  confider,  that  the  fpot 
1 8th  of  Auguft  1 7  87,  the  difference  between  the  equa-  has  often  been  obferved  very  near  the  end  of  the  arms 
torial  and  polar  diameters  was  meafured,  the  mean  of  of  Saturn’s  ring,  and  that  the  calculated  diftance  is 
three  obfervations  of  the  former  being  2  2''.8i,  of  the  confequently  a  little  too  fmall  for  fuch  appearances,  and 
latter  2o".6i.  From  thefe  obfervations,  it  appears  that  ought  to  be  19  or  20  feconds  at  leaft.  We  fhould  alfo 
the  polar  diameter  of  Saturn  is  to  his  equatorial  diame-  attend  to  the  fizC  of  the  fpot,  which  feems  to  be  vari- 
ter  nearly  as  10  to  11;  and  that  his  axis  is  perpendicu-  able:  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  a  fatellite 
lar  to  the  plane  of  the  ring.  blighter  than  the  fixth,  and  whfch  could  be  feen  with 

In  a  fubfequent  paper,  the  DoAor  gives  up  his  rea-  the  moon  nearly  at  full,  (hould  fo  often  efcape  our  no- 
foning  againft  fixed  lucid  points  in  the  ring,  in  eonfe-  tice  in  its  frequent  revolutions,  unlefs  it  varied  much  in 
quence  of  having  frequently  obferved  them  in  fuch  fitu-  its  apparent  brightnels.  To  this  we  muft  add  another 
ations  as  could  not  by  any  means  be  accounted  for  by  argument  drawn  from  the  number  of  lucid  fpots,  which 
the  fatellites.  He  even  attempts  to  invalidate  his  own  will  not  agree  with  the  motion  of  one  fatellite  only ; 
arguments  above-mentioned  concerning  the  vaft  magni-  whereas,  by  admitting  a  revolution  of  the  ring  itfelf  in 
tude  of  the  mountains  neceffary  to  make  them  vifible  ioh  32  15  .4,  and  fuppofing  all  the  fpots  to  adhere  to 
at  this  diftance.  “  As  obfervations  (fays  he)  careful-  the  ring,  and  to  (hare  in  the  fame  periodical  return  pro- 
ly  made  fhould  always  take  the  lead  of  theories,  I  (hall  vided  they  laft  long  enough  to  be  feen  many  times,  wc 
not  be  concerned  if  fuch  lucid  fpots  as  I  am  now  going  fhall  be  able  to  give  an  eafy  folution  of  all  the  remaining 
to  admit,  fhould  feem  to  contradiA  what  has  been  faid  phenomena.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  1790,  p.  427. 
in  my  laft  paper  concerning  the  idea  of  inequalities  or  Saturn,  in  chemiftry,  an  appellation  given  to 
protuberant  points.  We  may,  however,  remark,  that  lead. 

a  lucid  and  apparently  protuberant  point  may  exift  with-  Saturn,  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  black  colour  in 
out  any  great  inequality  in  the  ring.  A  vivid  light,  for  blazoning  the  arms  of  fovereign  princes, 
inftance,  will  feem  to  project  greatly  beyond  the  limits  Saturn,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Pagan  deities, 
of  the  body  on  which  it  is  placed.  If,  therefore,  the  was  the  the  fon  of  Ccclus  and  Terra,  and  the  father  of 
luminous  places  on  the  ring  fhould  be  fuch  as  proceed  Jupiter.  He  depofed  and  caftrated  his  father  •  and 
from  very  bright  reflecting  regions,  or,  which  is  more-  obliged  his  brother  Titan  to  refign  his  crown  to  him, 
probable,  owe  their  exiftence  to  the  more  fluAuating  on'  condition  of  his  bringing  up  none  of  his  male  iffue 
caufes  of  inherent  fires  aAing  with  great  violence,  we  that  the  fucceffion  might  at  length  devolve  on  him! 
•need  not  imagine  the  ring  of  Saturn  to  be  very  uneven  For  this  purpofe  he  devoured  all  the  fons  he  had  by 

or  diftorted,  in  order  to  prefent  us  with  fuch  appearan-  his  wife  Rhea  or  Cybele :  but  fhe  bringing  forth  at 

ces.  In  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  then,  we  may  Hill  op-  one  time  Jupiter  and  Juno,  fhe  preiented  the  latter  to 
-pofe  the  idea  of  protuberant  points,  fuch  as  would  de-  her  hufband,  and  fent  the  boy  to  be  nurfed  on  mount 
note  immenfe  mountains  of  elevatsd  furface.  Ida  ;  when  Saturn  being  informed  of  her  having  a  fon, 

°n  comparing  together  feveral  obfervations,  a  few  -demanded  the  child ;  but  in  his  (lead  his  wife  gave  him 
trials  fliew  that  the  brighteft  and  beft  obferved  fpot  a  ftone  Twaddled  up  like  an  infant,  which  he  inllantly 
agrees  to  a  revolution  of  ioh  32'  1 5'  .4  ;  and  calculating  fwallowed.  Titan  finding  that  Saturn  had  violated  the 
its  diftance  from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  on  a  fuppofttion  contract  he  had  made  with  him,  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  its  being  a  fatellite,  we  find  it  17'  .227,  which  brings  of  his  children,  and  made  war' on  his  brother,  and  ha¬ 
lt  upon  the  mg.  It  ia  therefore  certain,  that  unlefs  ving  made  him  and  Cybele  prifoners,  confined  them  in 
we  fhould  imagine  the  ring  to  be  fufficiently  fluid  to  al-  Tartarus  :  but  Jupiter  being  in  the  mean  time  grown 
low  a  fatellite  to  revolve  m  it,  or  fuppofe  a  notch,  up,  raifed  an  army  in  Crete,  went  to  his  father’s  affift- 
groove,  or  divifion  m  the  ring,  to  fuffer  the  fatellite  ance,  defeated  Titan,  and  rellored  Saturn  to  the  throne, 
to  pals  along,  we  ought  to  admit  a  revolution  of  the  Some  time  after,  Saturn  being  told  that  Jupiter  intended 
rin£  rtfelf*  The  denfity  of  the  ring,  indeed,  may  be  to  dethrone  him,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  the 
fuppofed  to  be  very  mconfiderable  by  thofe  who  ima-  latter  being  informed  of  his  intention,  depofed  his  fa- 
gine  its  light  to  be  rather  the  effed  of  fome  filming  ther,  and  threw  him  into  Tartarus.  But  Saturn  efca- 
duid,  like  an  aurora  borealis,  than  a  ref] edi on  from  ping  from  thence  fled  into  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly 
fome  permanent  fubftance  ;  but  its  difap  pant  ion,  in  ge-  received  by  Janus  king  of  the  country,  who  affociated 
neral,  and  in  my  telefcopes  its  faintnefs,  when  turned  him  to  the  government:  whence  Italy  obtained  the 
edgewife,  are  m  no  manner  favourable  to  this  idea.—  name  of  Saturnv*  Tellus ;  as  alfo  that  of  Latium,  from 
When  we  add  alfo,  that  this  ring  cafts  a  deep  fhadow  latio,  “  to  lie  hid-”  There  Saturn,  by  the  wifdom  and 

upon  the  planet,  is  very  fharply  defined  both  in  its  mildnefs  of  his  government,  is  faid  to  have  produced 

outer  and  inner  edge,  and  in  brightnefs  exceeds  the  the  golden  age. 

planet  itfelf,  it  feems  to  be  almoft  proved  that  its  con-  Saturn  is  reprefented  as  an  old  man  with  four  win^s, 
iiltence  cannot  be  lefs  than  the  body  of  Saturn,  and  that  armed  with  a  feythe  ;  fometimes  he  is  delineated  under 
confsquently  no  degree  of  fluidity  can  be  admitted  fuf*  the  figure  of  a  ferpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  This 
ftcient  to  permit  a  revolving  body  to  keep  in  motion  is  emblematic  of  the  feafons,  which  roll  perpetually  in 
any  length  of  time*  A  groove  might  afford  a  paf-  the  fame  circle.  Sometimes  alfo  Saturn  is  painted 
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Saturnalia  with  a  fand.glafs  in  his  hand.  The  Greeks  fay,  that  fault  fatten  it  with  a  large  fea-ferpent  on  mf  horn*;  for 
II  the  (lory  of  his  mutilating  his  father  and  destroying  1  will  he  near  thee  :  drawing  the  vefiel,  with  thee  and 

u_  y7rata  his  children  is  an  allegory,  which  figriifies,  that  Time  thy  attendants,  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean,  O  chief  of 

devours  the  pall  and  prefent,  and  will  alfo  devour  the  men,  until  a  night  of  Brahma '(hall  be  completely  ended, 
future.  The  Romans,  in  honour  of  him,  built  a  Thou  (halt  then  know  my  true  great nefs,  rightly  na- 
temple  and  celebrated  a  fettival,  whicli  they  called  Sa-  med  the  fnpreme  Godhead;  by  my  favour,  ail  thy  qnef- 
turnalia .  During  this  feflival  no  hufmefs  or  profettion  tions  fliall  be  anfwered,  and  thy  mind  abundantly  in- 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  on  except  cookery  ;  all  di-  (Irucled.”  All  this  is  faid  to  have  been  acjeomplifhed  ; 

llin&ions  of  rank  ceafed  ;  Oaves  could  fay  what  they  and  the  Ilory  is  evidently  that  of  Noah  difguifed  by  A* 

pleafed  to  their  matters  with  impunity  ;  they  could  fiatic  ficlion  and  allegory.  It  proves,  as  Sir  William 
even  rally  them  with  their  faults  before  their  faces.  Jones  has  rightly  obferved,  an  ancient  Indian  tradition  of 

SATURNALIA,  ill  Roman  antiquity,  a  fettival  the  uni veifal  deluge  deferibed  by  Mofes  ;  and  enables  us 
obferved  about  the  middle  of  December,  in  honour  of  to  trace  the  conheclion  between  the  eaftern  and  wettern 
the  god  Saturn,  whom  Lucan  introduces  giving  an  ac-  traditions  relating  to  that  event.  The  fame  learned  author 
count  of  the  ceremonies  obferved  on  this  oceafion,  thus,  has  (hown  it  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  probable,  that 
During  my  whole  reign,  whicli  lafts  but  for  one  week,  the  Salyavrata  of  India  is  the  Cronus  of  Greece  and  the 
-no  public  bufinefs  is  done;  there  is  nothing  but  drink-  Saturn  of  Italy.  See  Saturn  ;  and  /IJiatic  Refearches, 
ing,  finging,  playing,  creating  imaginary  kings,  placing  Vol.  I.  p.  230,  & c. 

feivants  with  their  matters  at  table,  &e.  There  (hall  SATYR,  or  Satire,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  dif- 
be  no  difputes,  reproaches,  &c.  but  the  rich  and  poor,  courfe  or  poem,  expofing  the  vices  and  follies  of  man- 
matters  and  (laves,  (hall  be  equal,”  Sec.  kind.  See  Poetry,  Part  II.  Seft.  x. 

On  this  fettival  the  Romans  facrificed  bare-headed,  The  chief  fatiritts  among  the  ancients  are,  Horace, 
contrary  to  their  c uft om  at  other  facrifices.  Juvenal,  and  Peril  us  :  thofe  among  the  moderns,  are, 

SATURNINE,  an  appellation  given  to  perfons  of  Regnier  and  Boilean,  in  French  ;  Butler,  Dryden,  Ro- 
a  melancholy  difpotttion,  as  being  fuppofed  under  the  chefler,  Buckingham,  Swift,  Pope,  Young,  See.  amofcg 
influence  of  the  planet  Saturn.  the  Englifh  ;  and  Cervantes  among  the  Spaniards. 

SATURNITE,  a  name  given  by  Mr  Kir  wan  to  a  ’  SATYRIASIS.  See  Medicine,  11 0  372. 
new' metallic  fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  difeovered  by  M.  SATYR IUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  diandria 
Monnet.  It  was  met  with  in  fome  lead  founderies  at  a  order,  belonging  to  the  gyiiandria  ciafs  of  plants  ;  and 
place  named  Poulla  own  in  Brittany ;  being  feparated  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  42 1  order, 
from  the  lead  ore  during  its  torrsfa&ion.  It  refembles  Verimllatx.  The  ne&aiium  is^  fcioifforrn,  or  inflated 
lead  in  colour,  weight,  folubility  in  acids  and  other  pro-  double  behind  the  flower. 

perties,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  more  fu/ible,  brittle,  SATYRS  (in  ardent  mythology),  a  fpecies  of  de- 
eafily  fcorified  and  volatilized,  and  likewife  not  being  fcni  gods  who  dwelt  in  the  woods,  'they  a^e  rep  relented 
rnifcible  with  lead  in  futton.  Meffieurs  Haffcnfratz  and  as  monfters,  half-nujp,  and  half-goats  ;  having  Vorns  01* 
Girond  contended,  that  this  faturnite  was  nothing  but  their  heads,  a  hairy  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  u 
a  compound  of  different  fubftances,  and  accordingly  geat.  They  arc  generally  in  the  train  that  follows 
gave  an  anaiyfis  of  it  as  confiding  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  Bacchus.  As  the  poets" fuppofed  that  they  were  re- 
hlver,  and  fulphur;  the  proportions  of  which  mutt  natu-  markable  for  piercing  eyes  and  keen  raillery,  they  have 
rally  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore  put  into*  placed  them  in  the  fame  pi&ures  with  the  Graces, 
the  furnace.  M.  Monnet,  however,  infilled  that  the  Loves,  and  even  with  Venus  berfelf. 
fubftance  analyfed  by  them  was  not  that  which  lie  had  SAVAGE  (Richard),  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
difeovered  ;  but  when  he  again  vilited  the  mines  above-  chara&ers  that  is  to  he  met  with  perhaps  in  all  the  re- 
mentioned,  he  could  meet  with  none  of  the  fubftance  cords  of  biography,  was  the  fon  of  Anne  count 3  or 
there  which  he  found  before.  .  .  Maccleslied  by  the  earl  of  Rivers,  according  to  her 

SATYAVRATA,  or  Menu,  in  Indian  mytiio-  own  confeffion ;  and  was  born  in  169S.  This  con- 
l°gy,  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  reigned  over  ftttion  of  adultery  was  made  in  order  to  procure  a  fe* 
the  whole  world  in  the  earlieft  age  of  their  chronology,  paration  from  her  liufband  the  earl  of  Maccieriieid  :  yet, 
and  to  have  refided  111  the  country  of  Dravira  on  the  having  obtained  this  defired  end,  no  io oner  was  he ri%. 
coaft  of  the  eaftern  Indian  pen m full.  His  patronymic  irons  offspring  brought  into  the  world,  than,  without 
!iame  h  aivaf<wata,  or  child  of  the  fun.  In  the  Bha -  the  dread  o  f  (hame  or  poverty  to  excufe  her,  Re  difeo- 
£avat  Yc  are  hiformed,  that  the  Lord  of  the  Univerfe,  vered  the  refolution  of  difowninor  him  ;  and,  as  loner  a? 
intending  to  preferve  him  from  the  fea  of  deftruclion,  he  lived,  treated  him  with  the  moil  -unnatural  ernekr 
caufed  by  the  depravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him  how  She  delivered  him  over  to  a  poor  woman  to  educate  as 
tie  was  to  a 61.  “  In  (even  days  from  the  prefent  time,  her  own;  prevented  the  carl  of  Rivers  from  leaving  him 

O  thou  tamer  of  enemies,  the  three  worlds  will  be  plan-  a  legacy  of  L.  6000,  by  declaring  him  dead  ;  and  in  effect 
ged  111  an  ocean  of  death  ;  but,  in  the  midll  of  the  de-  deprived  him  of  another  legacy  whicli  his  aodmotbc** 
1  roymg  waves,  a  large  veffel,  lent  by  me  for  thy  ufe,  Mrs  Lloyd  had  left  him,  by  concealing  f.om  him  hi 
ihad  l  and  before  thee.  1  hen  (halt  thou  take  all  med!-  birth,  and  thereby  rendering  it  impoffible  for  likto 
’cma  herbs,  atl  the  variety  of  feeds  ;  and,  accompanied  profecute  his  claim.  She  endeavoured  to  fend  him  fe- 
7  kven  'amts,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals,  cretly  to  the  plantations;  but  this  plan  being  either  laid 
thou  iUalt  enter  the  fpacious  ark  aiid  continue  in  it,  fe-  slide  or  fruftrated,  ihe  placed  him  apprentice  with  a 
cure  tiom  the  flood  on  one  nnmenfe  ocean  without  li'  .ht,  fhoeraaker.  In  this  fituation,  however,  he  did  not 
TdlaUC.e  thy  lloly.  comPani'ons:  When  long  continue  :  for  his  nurfe  dying,  he  went  to  take 
7.  € ^agitated  by  an  impetuous  wind,  tliou  care  cf  the  effects  of  his  fuppofed  mother;  a«d  found  in 
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her  boxes  fome  letters  which  difcovered  to  young  Sa¬ 
vage  his  birth,  and  the  caufe  of  its  concealment. 

From  the  moment  of  this  difcovery  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  become  diffatisfied  with  his  lituation  as  a  fhoe- 
niaker.  He  now  conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  fhare 
in  the  affluence  of  his  real  mother  ;  and  therefore  he  di¬ 
rectly,  and  perhaps  indifcreetly,  applied,  to  her,  and 
made  ufe  of  every  art  to  awaken  her  tendernefs  and  at¬ 
tract  her  regard.  But  in  vain  did  lie  folicit  this  unna¬ 
tural  parent ;  fhe  avoided  him  with  the  utmoft  precau¬ 
tion,  and  took  meafures  to  prevent  his  ever  entering 
her  houfe  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Savage  was  at  this  time  fo  touched  with  the  difco¬ 
very  of  his  birth,  that  he  frequently  made  it  his  pra&ice 
to  walk  before  his  mother’s  door  in  hopes  of  feeing  her 
by  accident ;  and  often  did  he  warmly  folicit  her  to  ad¬ 
mit  him  to  fee  her ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe  :  he  could 
neither  foften  her  heart  nor  open  her  hand. 

Mean  time,  while  he  was  afiiduoufly  endeavouring  to 
roufe  the  affe&ions  of  a  mother  in  whom  all  natural  af¬ 
fection  was  extindl,  he  was  deftitute  of  the  means  of 
fupport,  and  reduced  to  the  miferies  of  want.  We  are 
not  told  by  what  means  he  got  rid  of  his  obligation  to 
the  fhoemaker,  or  whether  he  ever  was  actually  bound 
to  him  ;  but  we  now  find  him  very  differently  employed 
in  order  to  procure  a  fubfiftence.  In  fhort,  the  youth 
had  parts,  and  a  ftrong  inclination  towards  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  efpecially  poetry.  He  wrote  a  poem  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  two  plays,  Woman  s  a  Riddle  and  Love  in  a  Weil . 
but  the  author  was  allowed  no  part  of  the  profits  from 
the  firfl ;  and  from  the  fecond  he  received  no  other  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steel 
and  Mr  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  .careffed,  and  re¬ 
lieved.  However,  the  kmdnefs  of  his  friends  not  affoid- 
ing  him  a  conftant  fupply ,  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury ;  which  not  only  procured  him  the 
efteem  of  many  perfons  of  wit,  but  brought  him  in  200I. 
The  celebrated  Aaron  Hill,  Efq;.was  of  great  fervice 
to  him  in  correcting  and  fitting  this  piece  for  the  ftage 
and  the  prefs ;  and  extended  liis  patronage  ftill  farther. 
But  Savage  was,  like  many  other  wits,,  a  bad  manager^ 
and  was  ever  in  diftrefs.  As  fail  as  his  friends  raifed 
him  out  of  one  difficulty,  he  funk  into  another  ;  and, 
when  he  found  himfelf  greatly  involved,  he  would  ram¬ 
ble  about  like  a  vagabond,  with  fcarce  a  fhiit  on  his 
back.  He  was  in  one  of  thefe  fttuations  all  the  time 
wherein  he  wrote  his  tragedy  above-mentioned  ;  with¬ 
out  a  lodging,  and  often  without  a  dinner :  fo  that  he 
ufed  to  fcribble  on  feraps  of  paper  picked  up  by  acci¬ 
dent,  or  begged  in  the  (hops,  which  he  occasionally 
hepped  into,  as  thoughts  occurred  to  him,  craving  the 
favour  of  pen  and  ink,  as  it  were  juft  to  take  a  memo¬ 
randum.  .  . 

Mr  Hill  alfo  earneftly  promoted  a  fubfcription  to  a 
volume  of  Mifellanies ,  by  Savage;  and  likewife  furnifli- 
ed  part  of  the  poems  of  which  the  volume  was  compo- 
fed.  To  this  mifcellany  Savage  wrote  a  preface,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  mother’s  cruelty,  in  a 
very  uncommon  ftrain  of  humour. 

The  profits  of  his  Tragedy  and  his  Mifcellanies  to¬ 
gether,  had  now,  for  a  time,  fome  what  raifed  poor 
Savage  both  in  circumftances  and  credit ;  fo  that  the 
world  juft  began  to  behold  him  with  a  more  favourable 
eye  than  formerly,  when  both  his  fame  and  life  were  en¬ 
dangered  by  a  moft  unhappy  event.  A  drunken  frolic 


in  which  he  one  night  engaged,  ended  in  a  fray,  and 
Savage  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged ;  his  friends  earneftly  folicited 
the  mercy  of  the  crown,  while  his  mother  as  earneftly 
exerted  herfelf  to  prevent  his  receiving  it.  The  coun- 
tefs  of  Hertford  at  length  laid  his  whole  cafe  before 
queen  Caroline,  and  Savage  obtaineda  pardon. 

Savage  had  now  loft  that  tendernefs  for  his  mother, 
which  the  whole  feries  of  her  cruelty  had  not  been  able 
wholly  to  reprefs ;  and  confideririg  lier  as  aft  implaca¬ 
ble  enemy,  whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  fatisfy, 
threatened  to  harafs  her  with  lampoons,  and  to  publiffi 
a  copious  narrative  of  her  conduCt,  unlefs  fhe  confented 
to  allow  him  a  penfion.  This  expedient  proved  fuecefs- 
ful ;  and  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  upon  his  promife  of  laying 
afide  his  defign  of  expofmg  his  mother’s  cruelty,  took 
him  into  his  "family,  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  enga¬ 
ged  to  allow  him  a  penfion  of  200 1.  a-year.  This  was 
the  golden  part  of  Savage’s  life.  He  was  courted  by 
all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and 
careffed  by  all  who  valued  themfelves  upon  a  refined 
tafte.  In  this  gay  period  of  his  life  he  publifhed  the 
Temple  of  Health  and  Mirth ,  on  the  recovery  of  lady 
Tyrconnel  from  a  languifhing  illnefs;  and  The  Wanderer , 
a  moral  poem,  which  he  dedicated  to  lord  Tyrconnel,  in 
ftrains  of  the  higheft  panegyric  :  but  thefe  praifes  he  in 
a  fhort  time  found  himfelf  inclined  to  retraCt,  being 
difearded  by  the  man  on  whom  they  were  bellowed. 
Of  this  quarrel  lord  Tyrconnel  and  Mr  Savage  affigned 
very  different  reafons.  Our  author’s  known  character 
pleads  too  ftrongly  againft  him  ;  for  his  conduCt  was 
ever  fucli  as  made  all  his  friends,  fooner  or  later,  grow 
weary  of  him,  and  even  forced  moft  of  them  to  become 
his  enemies. 

Being  thus  once  more  turned  adrift  upon  the  world. 
Savage,  whofe  paffions  were  very  ftrong,  and  whofe 
gratitude  was  very  fmall,  became  extremely  diligent  in 
expofing  the  faults  of  lord  Tyrconnel.  He,  moreover, 
now  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  take  revenge  upon 
his  mother. — Accordingly  he  wrote  The  Bajlard,  a 
poem,  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  beginning 
(where  he  finely  enumerates  the  imaginary  advantages 
of  bafe  birth),  and  for  the  pathetic  conclufion,  wherein 
he  recounts  the  real  calamities  which  he  fuffered  by  the 
crime  of  his  parents. — The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed 
with  a  tranfeript  of  fonje  of  the  lines  in  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  as  a  fpecimen  of  this  writer’s  fpirit  and  man¬ 
ner  of  verification. 

Bleft  be  the  baftard’s  birth  !  thro’  wondrous  ways, 
He  fhines  eccentric  like  a  comet’s  blaze. 

No  fickly  fruit  of  faint  compliance  he  5 
He  !  llamp’d  in  nature’s  mint  with  eeftafy  ! 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boaft,  a  gen’rous  race  5 
No  tenth  tranfmitter  of  a  foolifh  face. 

He,  kindling  from  within,  requires  no  flame. 

He  glories  in  a  baftard’s  glowing  name. 

—  Nature’s  unbounded  fon,  he  Hands  alone. 

His  heart  unbias’d,  and  his  mind  his  own. 

— O  mother !  yet  110  mother  ! — ’tis  to  you 
My  thanks  for  fuch  diftinguiffi’d  claims  are  due. 

This  poem  had  an  extraordinary  fale  ;  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  happening  at  the  time  when  his  mother  was 
at  Bath,  many  perfons  there  took  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  repeating  paffages  from  the  Baftard  in  her  hear¬ 
ing. 


Savage, 
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Savsec,  jng.  This  was  perhaps  the  firft  time  that  ever  (he  dif- 
covered  a  ferife  of  fhame,  and  on  this  occafion  the  power 
of  wit  was  very  confpicuous:  the  wretch  who  had,  with¬ 
out  feru  pie,  proclaimed  lierfelf  an  adulteiefs,  an  " 
had  fitft  endeavoured  to  ftarve  her  fon,  then  to  tranfpert 
him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  reprefentation  of  her  own  conduit  ;  but  fled  from 
reproach,  though  Ihe  felt  no  pain  from  guilt ;  and  kit 
Bath  with  the  utmoft  halle,  to  Ihelter  lierfelf  among  the 

crowds  of  London  (a).  . 

Some  time  after  this,  Savage  formed  the  refolution 
of  applying  to  the  queen  ;  who  having  once  given  him 
life,  he  hoped  (he  might  farther  extend  her  goodnels  to 
him  by  enabling  him  to  fupport  it.— With  this  view, 
he  publiihed  a  poem  on  her  birth  day,  which  he  entitled 
The  Volunteer-Laureaf,  for  which  (he  was  pleafed  to 
fend  him  50 1.  with  an  intimation  that  he  might  annu¬ 
ally  expea  the  fame  bounty.  But  this  annual  allow- 
ance  was  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  ftrange  and  lingular 
extravagance.  His  ufual  cuftom  was,  as  loon  as  he 
had  received  his  penfion,  to  difappear  with  it,  and  fe- 
crete  himfelf  from  his  moft  intimate  friends,  till  every 
{billing  of  the  50 1.  was  fpent ;  which  done,  he  again 
appeared,  pennylefe  as  before  :  But  he  would  never  m- 
form  any  perfon  where  he  had  been,  nor  in  what  manner 
his  money  had  been  diffipated. — From  the  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  of  fome  who  found  means  to  penetrate  his  haunts, 
it  would  feera  that  he  expended  both  his  time  and  his 
cafti  in  the  moft  fordid  and  defpicable  fenfuality ;  parti¬ 
cularly  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  which  he  would  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  moft  unfocial  manner,  fitting  whole  days 
and  nights  by  himfelf,  in  obfeure  houfes  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  over  his  bottle  and  trencher,  immerfed  in  filth  and 
(loth,  with  fcarce  decent  apparel ;  generally  wrapped  up 
in  a  horfeman’s  great  coat;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  his 
very  homely  countenance,  and  altogether,  exhibiting  an 
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objedt  the  moft  difgufting  to  the  fight,  if  not  to  fome 

other  of  the  feiifes.  . 

His  wit  and  parts,  however,  {till  raifed  lnm  new 
friends  as  fall  as  his  miftiehaviour  loft  him  his  old  ones. 
Yet  fuch  was  his  condua,  that  occafional  relief  only  fur- 
nifhed  the  means  of  occafional  excefs ;  and  he  defeated 
all  attempts  made  by  his  friends  to  fix  him  in  a  decent 
way.  He  was  even  reduced  fo  low  as  to  be  deftitute 
of  a  lodging  ;  infomuch  that  lie  often  parted  his  nights 
in  thofe  mean  houfes  that  are  fet  open  for  cafual  wan¬ 
derers  ;  fometrnes  in  cellars  ainidft  the  not  and  filth  or 
the  moft  profligate  of  the  rabble;  and  not  feldom  would 
he  walk  the  ftreets  till  he  was  weaiy,  and  then  lie  down 
in  fummer  on  a  bulk,  or  in  winter  with  his  affociates 
among  the  afhes  of  a  glafs-houfe. 

Yet,  amidft  all  his  penury  and  wretchednefs,  had  tins 
man  fo  much  pride,  and  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  own 
merit,  that  he  ever  kept  up  his  fpirits,  and  was  always 
ready  to  reprefs,  with  l'corn  and  contempt,  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance  of  any  flight  or  indignity  towards  himfelf,  in 
the  behaviour  of  his  acquaintance ;  among  whom  he 
looked  upon  none  as  his  fuperior.  He  would  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  an  equal,  even  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank. 
We  have  an  inftance  of  this  prepofterous  and  inconiift- 
ent  pride,  in  his  refufmg  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman  who 
was  defirous  of  relieving  him  when  at  the  lowed  ebb 
of  diftrefs,  only  becaufe  the  meffage  fignified  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  defire  to  fee  him  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Sa¬ 
vage  could  not  bear  that  any  one  fhould  prefume  to 
preferibe  the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  therefore  he 
abfolutely  reje&ed  the  proffered  kindnefs.  This  life, 
unhappy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet  ren¬ 
dered  more  unhappy,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  in 
1738;  which  ftroke  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  from 
the  court.  His  penfion  was  difeontinued,  and  the  in- 
folent  manner  in  which  he  demanded  of  Sir  Robert 
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/  .)  Mr  EofweU  in  his  life  of  Dr  Johnfon,  has  called  in  queftion  the  ftory  of  Savage’s  birth,  and  grounded  his 

moirs  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Johnfon  has  fa.d,  that  the  earl  of  Rivers i  was  Savage  *  ggtather,  and 
crave  him  his  own  name  ;  which,  by  his  diredion,  was  inferted  in  the  regifter  of  the  panfh  ot  6 .Andrew  a, 
Hir.  PaTof  E  it  feem;,  h  not  true;  for  Mr  Bofwell  carefully  infpe&d  that  regifter,  but  no  fuch 
entry  is  to  be  found.  But  does  this  omifiion  amount  to  a  proof,  that  the  perfon  who  c^'dnmfeif  R  r 
Savage  was  an  importer,  and  not  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countefe  of  Macclesfield  ?  Mi  Bofwell 
thinks  it  does;  and,  in  behalf  of  his  opinion,  appeals  to  the  maxi mfalfum  tn  uno,  falfum  m  omntbus.  1  he  fo- 
lidity  of  this  maxim  may  be  allowed  by  others  ;  but  it  was  not  without  furpnfe  that,  on  fuch  a,j  °^af,on,  c 
found  it  adopted  by  the  biographer  of  Johnfon.  To  all  who  have  compared  his  view  of  a  celebrated  caufe, 
with  Stuart’s  letters  on  the  fame  fubjeft  addreffed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  it  mull  be  apparent,  that,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  he  would  not  have  deemed  a  thonfand  fuch  miftakes  fufficient  to  invalidate  a  narrative  otherwife 
fo  well  authenticated  as  that  which  relates  the  birth  of  Savage.  The  truth  is,  that  the  omiffion  of  the  nam 
in  the  regifter  of  St  Andrew’s  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  without  bringing  againft  the  wretched  Sa .  ag 
an  accufadon  of  impofture,  which  neither  his  mother  nor  her  friends  dared  to  urge  when  provoked  to  it  by 
every  pofT.ble  motiveP  that  can  influence  human  conduft.  The  earl  of  Rivers  would  undoubtedly  g>^  the  di- 
reaion  about  regiftering  the  child’s  name  to  the  fame  perfon  whom  he  entrufted  with  the  care  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  ;  but  that  perfon,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield,  who,  as  fhe  had  refolded  from 
his  birth  to  difown  her  fon,  would  take  care  that  the  dire&ion  fliould  not  be  obeyed. 

That  which,  in  Johnfon’s  life  of  Savage,  Mr  Bofwell  calls  a  fecondftalfehood,  feems  not  to  amount  even  to 
a  miftake.  It  is  there  ftated,  that  “  Lady  Macclesfield  having  lived  for  fome  time  upon  very  uneafy  terms 
with  her  hufband,  thought  a  public  confeffion  of  adultery  the  moft  obvious  and  exped.tjous  method  of  ob- 
taining  her  liberty.”  This  Mr  Bofwell  thinks  cannot  be  true ;  becaufe,  having  perufed  the  journals  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  he  there  found  it  authentically _afcei tamed, _  that  fo  far 
from  voluntarily  fubmitting  to  the  ignominious  charge  of  adultery,  fhe  made  a  ftrenuous  de  nc  y 
counfel.  But  what  is  this  to  the  purpofe?  Johnfon  has  nowhere  faid,  that  Ihe  confeffed  her  a 
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Sawgs.  Walpole  to  have  It  reftored,  for  over  out  off  this  confi. 
“”"v  derable  fupply ;  which  poffibly  had  been  only  delay¬ 
ed,  and  might  have  been  recovered  by  proper  applica- 
tion. 

His  d  1ft  refs  now  became  fo  great,  aad  fo  notorious, 
that  a  fell e me  was  at  length  concerted  for  procuring 
him  a  permanent  relief.  It  was  propofed  that  he 
ftould  retire  into  Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  50  h 
per  annum ,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately,  in  a 
dieap  place,  for  ever  quitting  his  town-haunts,  and  re- 
fig ni tig  all  farther  pretenfions  to  fame.  This  offer  he 
feemed  gladly  to  accept ;  but  his  intentions  were  only 
to  deceive  his  friends,  by  retiring  for  a  while,  to  write 
another  tragedy,  and  then  to  return  with  it  to  London 
in  order  to  bring  it  upon  the  flage. 

Ia  1 739,  he  fet  out  for  Swan  fey,  in  the  Briftol  flage- 
coacli,  and  was  furnifhed  with  15  guineas  to  bear  the 
expence  of  his  journey.  But,  on  the  14th  day  after 
jiis  departure,  his  friends  and  benefactors,  the  principal 
of  whom  was  no  other  than  the  great  Mr  Pope,  who 
e?tpe&ed  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wale?*  were  furprifed 
witha  ktterfrom  Savage,  in  forming  them  that  he  was  yet 
upon  the  road,  and  could  not  proceed  for  want  of  mo¬ 
ney.  There  was  no  other  remedy  than  a  remittance ; 
which  was  fent  him,  and  by  the  help  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  Briftol,  from  whence  he  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Swan  fey  by  waiter.  At  Briftol,  however,  he 
found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  flipping  5  fo  that  he 
could  not  immediately  obtain  a  paftage.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  being  obliged  to  flay  for  fonre  time,  he,  with  his 
ufuai  facility,  fo  ingratiated  himfclf  with  the  principal 
inhabitants,  that  he  was  frequently  invited  to  their  hou¬ 
ses,  diflinguifhed  at  their  public  entertainments,  and 
treated  with  a  regard  that  highly  gratified  his  vanity, 
and  therefore  eafily  engaged  his  afe&ions.  At  length, 
with  great  reluCtance,  he  proceeded  to  Swan  fey ;  where 
he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much  diflatisfied  with  the 


diminution  of  his  falary ;  for  he  had,  in  his  letters,  Swage, 

treated  his  contributors  fo  infolently,  that  moft  of  them - 

withdrew  their  fubferiptions.  Here  he  finifhed  his  tra¬ 
gedy,  and  reiolved  to  return  with  it  to  London  :  which 
was  ffrenuoufly  oppofed  by  his  great  and  conftant 
friend  Mr  Pope  ;  v,dio  propofed  that  Savage  fhould 
put  this  play  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Thomfon  and  Mr 
Mallet,  in  order  that  they  might  fit  it  for  the  ftage, 
that  his  friends  ftiould  receive  the  profits  it  might  bring 
in,  and  that  the  author  fhould  receive  the  produce  by 
w^ay  of  annuity.  This  kind  and  prudent  feherne  was 
rejected  by  Savage  with  the  utmoft  contempt.- He 
declared  he  would  not  fubmit  Ins  works  to  any  one’s 
correction  ;  and  that  he  would  no  longer  be  kept  in 
leading- firings.  Accordingly  he  foon  returned  to  Bri¬ 
ftol,  in  his  way  to  London  ;  but  at  Briftol,  meeting 
with  a  repetition  of  the  fame  kind  treatment  he  had 
before  found  there,  he  was  tempted  to  make  a  fecond 
flay  in  that  opulent  city  for  fome  time.  Here  he  was 
again  not  only  carciTed  and  treated,  but  the  fum  of  3 oh 
was  railed  for  him,  with  which  it  had  been  happy  if  he: 
had  immediately  departed  for  London  :  But  lie' never 
confidered  that  a  frequent  .repetition  of  fiich  kindneis 
was  not  to  be  expelled,  and  that  it  was  poffible  to  tire 
out  the  generofity  of  his  Briftol  friends,  as  lie  had  be¬ 
fore  tired  his  friends  everywhere  elfe.  In  fhort,  he 
remained  here  till  his  company  was  no  longer  welcome. 

His  vilits  in  every  family  were  too  often  repeated  ;  his 
wit  had  loft  its  novelty,  and  his  irregular  behaviour, 
grew  tronblefome.  Neceltity  came  upon  him  before  he 
was  aware  ;  his  money  was  fpent,  his  clothes  were  worn, 
out,  his  appearance  was  fhabby,  and  his  prefence  was, 
difguftiul  at  every  table.  He  how  began  to  find  every 
man  from  home  at  whofe  houfe  he  called  ;  and  lie 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  dinner.  Thus  reduced* 
it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  have  withdraw** 
from  the  place  ;  but  prudence  and  Savage  were  never 

acquainted. 


the  bar  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  but  only  that  her  vconfeffion  was  public  ;  and  as  he  has  taught  11s  in 
nis  Dictionary,,  that  whatever  is  notorious  or  geveYally  known  is  public ;  public,  in  his  fenfe  of  the  Word,  that 
confefiion  certainly  was,  if  made  to  different  individuals,  in  filch  a  manner  as  fhowed  that  fhe  was  not  anxious- 
to  conceal  it  from  her  hufbana.,  or  to  prevent  its  notoriety.  She  might,  however,  have  very  cogent  reafons 
lor  denying  her  guilt,  before  parliament,  and  for  making  a  ftrenuous  defence  by  her  counfel ;  as  indeed,  had  fhe 
adled  otherwife,  it  is  very  little  probable  that  her  great  fortune  would  have  been  reftored  to  her,  or  that  fhe 
could  have  obtained  a  fecond  hufband,  v 

But  Mr  Bofwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  perfon  who  affumed  the  name  of  Richard  Savage  was  the  fon  of  the 
fhoemaker  under  whofe  care  Lady  Macclesfield’s  child  was  placed  ;  beeaufe  “  his  not  being  able  to  obtain  pay¬ 
ment  of  Mrs  Lloyd’s  legacy  muft  be  imputed  to  his  confcioufnefs  that  he  was  not  the  real  perfon  to  whom 
that  legacy  was  left.”  He  muft  have  a.  willing  mind  who  can  admit  this  argument  as  a  proof  of  impofture^ 
Mrs  Lloyd  died  when  Savage  was  in  his  iothyear,  whdn  he  certainly  did  not  know  or  fufpeCt  that  he  was  the 
perfon  for  whom  the  legacy  was  intended,  when  he  had  none  to  profeente  his  claim,  to  fhelter  him  from  op. 
preffion,  or  to  call  in  law  to  the  affi fiance  of  juftiee.  In  fueh  circumftanees  he  could  not  have  obtained  payment 
of  the  money,  unlef3  the  executors  of  the  will  had  been  fnfpired  from  heaven  with  the  knowledge  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  was  due.  *  1 

lo  thefe  and  a  thoufand  fuch  idle  cavils  it  is  a  fiifficknt  anfwer,  that  Savage  was  acknowledged  and  patroni¬ 
zed  as  Lady  Macclesfield  s  fon  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  that  lady’s  nephew ;  by  Sir  Richard  Steel  the  inti*, 
mate  friend  of  colonel  Brett,  who  was  that  lady’s  fecond  hufband;  by  the  Queen,  who,  upon  tke  authority  of 
that  lady  ana  her  creatures,  once  thought  Savage  capable  of  entering  his  mother'*  houfe  in  the  night  with  an 
intent  to  murder  her  ;  and  in  effeCt  by  the  lady,  her  Jeff,  who  at  one  time  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  50  L 
and  who  fled  before  the  Satire  of  the  Bajlard ',  without  offering,  either  by  herfelr  or  her  friends,  to  deny  that  the 
author  of  that  poem  was  the  perfon  whom  he  called  himfelf,  or  to  in linuate  fo  much  as  that  he  might  poffihly 
oe  the  fon  of  a  fhoemaker.  lo  Mr  Bofwell  all  this  feems  ftrange  :  to  others,  wh'o  look  not  with  fo  keen  an  eye 
for  luppofiiitious  births,  we  think  it  muft  appear  convincing,  . 
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acquainted.  He  (laid,  in  the  midft  of  poverty,  hunger, 
and  contempt,  till  the  mi  ft  refs  of  a  coffee-houfe,  to 
whom  he  owed  about  eight  pounds,  arrtiled  him  for 
the  debt.  He  remained  for  fome  time,  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  in  the  houfe  of  the  fherifPs  officer,  in  hopes  of 
orocuiing  bail;  which  expence  he  was  enabled  to  defray* 
by  a  prefent  of  five  guineas  from  Mr  Naffiat  Bath.  No 
bail,  however,  was  to  be  found  ;  fo  that  poor  Savage 
was  at  laft  lodged  in  Newgate,  a  prifon  fo  named  in 
Briftot. 

But  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  extraordinary  mortal 
always  to  find  more  friends  than  he  deferved.  The 
keeper  of  the  prifon  took  companion  on  him,  and 
greatly  foftened  the  rigours  of  his  confinement  by  every 
kind  of  indulgence  ;  he  fupported  him  at  his  own  table, 
gave  him  a  commodious  room  to  him  fell,  allowed  him 
to  ftand  at  the  door  of  the  gaol,  and  even  frequently 
took  him  into  the  fields  lor  the  benefit  of  the  air  and 
exercife :  fo  that,  in  reality,  Savage  endured  fewer 
hardfiiips  in  this  place  than  he  had  ufually  fuffered  du¬ 
ring  the  greatcll  part  of  Ins  life. 

While  he  remained  in  this  not  intolerable  prifon,  hi* 
ingratitude  again  broke  out,  in  a  bitter  fatire  on  the 
city  of  Briftol  ;  to  which  he  certainly  owed  great  obli¬ 
gations,  notwithftatuling  the  circumftances  of  his  arreft  ; 
which  was  but  the  act  oi  an  individual,  and  that  attend¬ 
ed  with  no  circumftances  of  injuftice  or  cruelty.  This 
fatire  he  entitled  Lomhn  and  Bri/lol  delineated  ;  and  in 
it  he  abufed  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  with  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  refentment,  that  the  reader  would  imagine  he 
had  never  received  any  other  than  the  moil  injurious 
treatment  in  that  city. 

When  Savage  had  remained  about  fix  months  in  this 
hofpitable  prifon,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Pope, 
(who  ftili  continued  to  allow  him  20  1.  a-year)  contain¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude*  What  were 
the  particulars  of  this  charge  we  are  not  informed  ; 
hut,  from  the  notorious  character  of  the  man,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  that  Savage  was  but  too  juft ly  accufed. 
lie,  however,  foicmnly  protefted  his  innocence  ;  but  he 
was  very  unufually  affeCted  on  this  occafion.  In  a  few 
days  after,  lie  was  feized  with  a  diforder,  which  at  firfl 
was  not  fufpe&ed  to  be  dangerous  :  but  growing  daily 
more  languid  and  dejeCted,  at  lail  a  fever  feized  him  ; 
and  he  expired  on  the  ift  of  Auguft  1743,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age. 

Thus- Tived,  and  thus  died,  Richard  Savage,  Efq; 
leaving  behind  liim  a  chara&er  flrangely  chequered 
with  vices  and  good  qualities.  Of  the  former  we  have 
feen  a  variety  of  inftanees  in  this'abflraCt  of  his  life  ; 
of  the  latter,  his  peculiar  fituation  in  the  world  gave 
him  but  few  opportunities  of  making  any  confiderable 
difplay.  Pie  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  parts  ;  and  had  he  received  the  full  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  had  his  natural  talents  been  cul¬ 
tivated  to  the  bed  advantage,  he  might  have  made  a 
refpeCtabie  figure  in  life.  He  was  happy  in  a  quick  dif- 
cerrment,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  lively  flow  of  wit, 
which  made  his  company  much  coveted;  nor  was  his 
judgment  both  of*  waitings  and  of  men  inferior  to  his 
wit :  but  he  was  too  much  a  Have  to  his  paffions,  and 
his  paffions  were  too  eafily  excited.  He  was  warm  in 
his  friendfhips,  but  implacable  in  his  enmity  ;  and  his 
greateft  fault,  which  is  indeed  the  greateft  of  all  faults, 
was  ingratitude.  He  teemed  to  think  every  thing  due 


to  his  merit,  and  that  he  was  little  obliged  to  any  one  s- 
forthofe  favours  which  he  thought  it  their  duty  to  con-  ' 
fer  on  him  :  it  is  therefore  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  never  rightly  eftimated  the  kindnefs  of  his  many 
friends  and  benefadtors,  c:  preferved  a  grateful  and  due 
feme  of  their  generality  towards  hitn. 

The  works  of  this  orginal  writer,  after  having  long 
lain  difperted  in  magazines  and  fugitive  publications, 
have  been  lately  cotledted  and  publilhed  in  an  elegant 
edition,  in  2  vols  Bvo  :  to  which  are  prefixed,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Memoirs  of  Savage,  written  by  Dr  Samuel 
John  Ion. 

Savage  is  a  word  fo  well  underltood  as  fcarcely  to 
ltquire  explanation.  When  applied  to  inferior  animals, 
it  denotes  that  they  are  wild,  untamed,  and  cruel ; 
when  applied  to  man,  it  is  of  much  the  fame  import 
with  barbarian,  and  means  a  perfon  who  is  untaught 
and  uncivilized,  or  who  is  in  the  rode  ftate  of  unculti¬ 
vated  nature.  That  fuch  men  exift  at  prefent,  and 
ha\e  exifted  in  moft  ages  of  the  world,  is  undeniable  ; 
but  a  quellion  naturally  occurs  refpe&ing  the  origin  of 
this  favage  tlale,  the  determination  of  which  is  of  con¬ 
fiderable  importance  in  developing  the  nature  of  man, 
and  afctrtainbig  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  Upon  this  fubjedt,  as  upon  moll  others,  opinions 
are  very  various,  and  the  fyllems  built  upon  them  are 
contequently  very  contradictory.  A  large  fed  of  an¬ 
cient  philofophers  maintained  that  man  fprung*  at  firit 
from  the  earth  tike  his  brother  vegetables  ;  that  he  was 
without  ideas  and  without  fpccch  ;  and  that  many  aget 
elapfed  before  the  race  acquired  the  ute  of  language,  or 
attained  to  greater  knowledge  than  the  beails  of  the 
forell.  Other  tedts  again,  with  the  vulgar,  and  almoft 
alt  the  poets,  maintained  that  the  firft  mortals  were 
wafer  and  happier,  and  more  powerful,  than  any  of  their 
offspring  ;  that  mankind,  inftead  of  being  originally 
favages,  and  rifing  to  the  ftate  of  civilization  by  their 
own  gradual  and  progreffive  exertions,  were  created 
in  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  that,  however,  they 
degenerated  from  that  ltate,  and  that  all  nature  degene¬ 
rated  with  them.  Hence  the  various  ages  of  the  world 
have  almoll  everywhere  been  compared  to  gold,  filver, 
brats,  and  iron,  the  golden  having  been  always  fuppofed 
to  be  the  firit  age. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  efpecially 
during  the  prefent  century,  the  fame  queftion  has  been 
much  agitated  both  in  France  and  England,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  moft  fafhionable  names  in  mo¬ 
dern  fcience  have  declared  for  the  original  favagifm  of 
men.  Such  of  the  ancients  as  held  that  opinion  were 
countenanced  by  the  atheiilic  cofmogony  of  the  Piie- 
nicians,  and  by  the  early  hiftory  of  their  own  nations  ; 
the  moderns  build  their  fyftem  upon  what  they  fuppofe 
to  be  the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  upon  the 
late  improvements  in  arts  and  feiences.  As  the  queftion 
muft  filially  be  decided  by  hiftorical  evidence,  before  we 
make  our  appeal  to  fails,  we  ill  all  confidei  the  force  of 
the  modern  reafonings  from  the  fuppofed  innate  powers 
of  the  human  mind  ;  for  that  reafon  mg  is  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  other,  and  to  blend  them,  together  would 
only  prevent  the  reader  from  having  an  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  either. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  that,  all  mankind  were  original¬ 
ly  favages,  deilitute  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and,  in  the 
ilridieft  teufe  of  the  words,  mutm  it  turps  Jews ?  the 

great  - 
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Savage,  great  difficulty  is  to  conceive  how  they  could  emerge 
from  that  flate,  and  become  at  laft  enlightened  and  ci¬ 
vilized.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  univerfality  of  the 
favage  flate  remove  this  difficulty  by  a  number  of  inftin£ls 
or  internal  fenfes,  with  which  they  fuppofe  the  human 
mind  endowed,  and  by  which  the  favage  is,  without  re¬ 
flection,  not  only  enabled  to  difliiiguifh  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  prompted  to  do  every  thing  neceffary  to  the 
prefervation  of  his  exigence,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
fpecies,  but  alfo  led  to  the  difcovery  of  what  will  con¬ 
tribute,  in  the  firfl  inflance,  to  the  eafe  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  life.  Thefe  inflinCls,  they  think,  brought  man¬ 
kind  together  when  the  reafoning  faculty,  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  dormant,  being  now  roufed  by  the  collifiona 
of  fociety,  made  its  obfervations  upon  the  confequences 
of  their  different  a&ions,  taught  them  to  avoid  fuch  as 
experience  fhowed  to  be  pernicious,  and  to  improve  up¬ 
on  thofe  which  they  found  beneficial ;  and  thus  was  the 
progrefs  of  civilization  begun.  But  this  theory  is  op- 
pofed  by  obje&ions  which  we  know  not  how  to  obviate. 
The  bundle  of  inflin&s  with  which  modern  idlenefs,  un¬ 
der  the  denomination  of  philofophy,  has  fo  amply  fur- 
^nifhed  the  human  mind,  is  a  mere  chimera.  (See  In¬ 
stinct.)  But  granting  its  reality,  it  is  by  no  means 
fufficient  to  produce  the  confequences  which  arc  derived 
from  it.  That  it  is  not  the  parent  of  language,  we  have 
fhown  at  large  in  another  place  (fee  Language, 
n°  i — 7.)  ;  and  we  have  the  confeffion  of  fome  of  the 
ableft  advocates  for  the  original  favagifm  of  man,  that 
large  focieties  muff'  have  been  formed  before  language 
could  have  been  invented.  How  focieties,  atleafl  large 
focieties,  could  be  formed  and  kept  together  without 
language,  we  have  not  indeed  been  told  ;  but  we  are  af- 
fured  by  every  hiftorian  and  every  traveller  of  credit, 
that  in  fuch  focieties  only  have  mankind  been  found  ci¬ 
vilized.  Among  known  lavages  the  focial  ftorge  is  very 
much  confined ;  and  therefore,  had  it  been  in  the  firfl 
race  of  men  of  as  enlarged  a  nature,  and  as  fafe  a  guide, 
as  the  inflin&ive  philofophers  contend  that  it  was,  it  is 
plain  that  thofe  men  could  not  have  been  favages.  Such 
an  appetite  for  fociety,  and  fuch  a  dire&or  of  condu£l, 
inftead  of  enabling  mankind  to  have  emerged  from  fa¬ 
vagifm,  would  have  effe&ually  prevented  them  from 
ever  becoming  favage  ;  it  would  have  knit  them  together 
from  the  very  firfl,  and  furnifhed  opportunities  for  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race  to  have  begun  the  pro- 
cefs  of  civilization  from  the  moment  that  they  dropt 
from  the  hands  of  their  Creator.  Indeed,  were  the 
modern  theories  of  internal  fenfes  and  focial  affections 
well  founded,  and  were  thefe  fenfes  and  affe&ions  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  have  impelled  the  firft  men  into  fociety,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  be  conceived  how  there  could  be  at  this  day 
a  favage  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Natural  caufes, 
operating  in  the  fame  diredtion  and  with  the  fame 
force,  muff  in  every  age  produce  the  fame  effe&s ;  and 
if  the  focial  affections  of  the  firfl  mortals  impelled  them 
to  fociety,  and  their  reafoning  faculties  immediately 
commenced  the  procefs  of  civilization,  furely  the  fame 
affe&ions  and  the  fame  faculties  would  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  have  had  the  fame  effeCl  in  every  age  and  on 
every  tribe  of  their  numerous  offspring  ;  and  we  ffionld 
everywhere  ohferve  mankind  advancing  in  civilization, 
inftead  ol  {landing  ftill  as  they  often  do,  and  fometimes 
retreating  by  a  retrograde  motion.  This,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  cafe.  Hordes  of  favages  exift  in  al- 
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mod  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  Chinefe,  who 
have  undoubtedly  been  in  a  flate  of  civilization  for  at v 
leaft  2000  years,  have  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  been  abfolutely  flationary,  if  they  have  not  loft 
fome  of  their  ancient  arts.  (See  Porcelain).  The 
origin  of  civilization,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  human  inftindls  or  human  propenfities,  carrying 
men  forward  by  a  natural  progrefs  ;  for  the  fuppofition 
of  fuch  propenfities  is  contrary  to  faCl ;  and  by  fa£l 
and  hiftorical  evidence,  in  conjundlion  with  what  wc 
know  of  the  nature  of  man,  muff  this  great  queftion 
be  at  laft  decided. 

In  the  article  Religion,  n°  7.  it  has  been  ffievvn 
that  the  firft  men,  ifleft  to  themfelves  without  any  in- 
llrudlion,  inftead  of  living  the  life  of  favages,  and  in 
procefs  of  time  advancing  towards  civilization,  mud 
have  perifhed  before  they  acquired  even  the  ufe  of  fome 
of  their  fenfes.  In  the  fame  article  it  has  been  fhown 
(n°  14 — 1 7. ),  that  Mofes,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  the  old- 
eft  hiftorian  extant,  wrote  likewife  by  immediate  infpira- 
tion ;  and  that  therefore,  as  he  reprefents  our  firfl  pa¬ 
rents  and  their  immediate  descendants  as  in  a  flate  far 
removed  from  that  of  favages,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
deduce  the  originality  of  fuch  a  flate  from  hypothetical 
theories  of  human  nature.  We  h&ve,  indeed,  heard  it 
obferved  by  fome  of  the  advocates  for  the  antiquity  and 
univerfality  of  the  favage  flate,  that  to  the  appeal  to 
revelation  they  have  no  objedlion,  provided  we  take  the 
Mofaic  account  as  it  Hands,  and  draw  not  from  it  con- 
clufions  which  it  will  not  fupport. 

They  contend,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  no  ar¬ 
gument  fairly  deducible  from  the  book  of  Genefis  which 
militates  againft  their  pofition.  Now  we  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  befides  the  reafoning  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  ufed  in  the  article  juft  referred  to,  we  have  as 
much  pofitive  evidence  againft  their  pofition  as  the  nature 
of  the  Mofaic  hiitory  could  be  fuppofed  to  afford. 

We  are  there  told  that  God  created  man  after  his 
own  image  ;  that  he  gave  him  dominion  over  everything 
in  the  fea,  in  the  air,  and  over  all  the  earth  ;  that  he 
appointed  for  his  food  various  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  that 
he  ordained  the  Sabbath  to  be  obferved  by  him,  in 
commemoration  of  the  works  of  creation  ;  that  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  a  garden  to  till  and  to  drefs  ;  and  that,  as 
a  tefl  of  his  religion  and  fubmiffion  to  his  Creator,  he 
forbade  him,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  eat  of  a  certain 
tree  in  that  garden.  We  are  then  told  that  God  brought 
to  him  every  animal  which  had  been  created ;  and  we 
find  that  Adam  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  feve- 
ral  natures  as  to  give  them  names.  When  too  an 
helpmate  was  provided  for  him,  he  immediately  ac¬ 
knowledged  her  as  bone  of  his  bone,  flefh  of  his  fiefii, 
and  called  her  woman ,  becaufe  (he  was  taken  out  of 
man. 

How  thefe  fadls  can  be  reconciled  to  a  flate  of  ig¬ 
norant  favagifm  is  to  us  abfolutely  inconceivable  ;  and  it 
is  indeed  ftrange,  that  men  who  profefs  Chriftianity 
fliould  appeal  to  reafon,  and  flick  by  its  decilion  on  a 
queftion  which  revelation  has  thus  plainly  decided  againft 
them.  But  it  is  agreeable  to  their  theory  to  believe 
that  man  rofe  by  flow  fteps  to  the  full  ufe  of  his  reafon¬ 
ing  powers.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
equally  plaufible  to  fuppofe  that  our  firfl  parents  were 
created,  not  in  full  maturity,  but  mere  infants,  and  that 
they  went  through  the  tedious  procefs  of  childhood  and 
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youth,  &c.  as  to  fuppofe  that  their  minds  were  created 
weak,  uninformed,  and  uncivilized,  as  are  thofe  of  hr 
vages. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  Adam  had  a  tolerable  lhare 
of  knowledge,  and  fome  civilization,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  to  fuppofe  that  he  would  teach  his 
defendants  what  he  knew  himfelf ;  and  if  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  to  be  believed,  we  are  certain  that  fome  of 
them  pofTeffed  more  than  favage  knowledge,  and  better 
than  favage  manners.  But  inftead  of  going  on  to  fur- 
ther  perfection,  as  the  theory  of  modern  philofophers 
would  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  we  find  that  mankind  degene¬ 
rated  in  a  moll  aftonilhing  degree  ;  the  caufes  of  which 
we  have  already  in  part  developed  in  the  article  Poly¬ 
theism,  n°  4,  &c.  . 

This  early  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  or  their 
fudden  progrefs  towards  ignorance  and  favagifm,  appears 
to  lead  to  an  important  confequence.  If  men  fo  very 
foon  after  their  creatipn,  pofielling,  as  we  have  feenthey 
did,  a  confiderable  lhare  of  knovvledge  and  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  inftead  of  improving  in  either,  degenerated  in 
both  refpeds,  it  would  net  appear  that  human  nature 
has  that  ftrong  propenfity  to  refinement  which  many 
philofophers  imagine  ;  or  that  had  all  men  been  original¬ 
ly  favage,  they  would  have  civilized  themfelves  by  their 
own  exertions. 

Of  the  ages  before  the  flood  we  have  no  certain  ac¬ 
count  anywhere  but  in  Scripture  ;  where,  though  we 
find  mankind  reprefented  as  very  wicked,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  abfolute  favages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  much  reafon,  from  the  fhort 
account  of  Mofes,  to  conclude  that  they  were  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts  of  civil  life.  Cain,  we  are  told,  built 
a  city  ;  and  two  of  his  early  defeendants  invented  the 
harp  and  organ,  and  were  artificers  in  brafs  and  iron. 
Cities  are  not  built,  nor  mufleal  inftruments  invented, 
by  favages,  but'  by  men  highly  cultivated  :  and  furely 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  righteous  pofte- 
rity  of  Seth  were  behind  the  apoftate  defeendants  of 
Cain  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  was  really  ufeful. 
That  Noah  and  his  family  were  far  removed  from  fa¬ 
vagifm,  no  one  will  controvert  who  believes  that  with 
them  was  made  a  new  covenant  of  religion  ;  and  it  was 
unqueftionably  their  duty,  as  it  mult  other  wife  have 
been  their  wifli,  to  communicate  what  knowledge  they 
poffeffed  to  their  pofterity.  Thus  far  then  every  con¬ 
fident  Chriftian,  we  think,  muff  determine  againft  ori¬ 
ginal  and  uni verfal  favagifm. 

In  the  preliminary  difeourfe  to  Sketches  of  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  Man,  Lord  Karnes  would  infer,  from  fome 
fa&s  which  he  dates,  that  many  pairs  of  the  human 
race  were  at  firft  created,  ©f  very  different  forms  and 
natures,  but  all  depending  entirely  on  their  own  natural 
talents.  But  to  this  ftatementhe  rightly  obferves,  that 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  Creation  oppofes  infuperable 
©bje&ions.  “  Whence  then  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  the 
degeneracy  of  all  men  into  the  favage  ftate  ?  To  ac¬ 
count  for  that  difmal  cataftrophe,  mankind  muft  have 
differed  fome  dreadful  convulfion.”  Now,  if  we  mif- 
take  not,  this  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved.  We  deny  that  at  any  period  fince  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  all  men  were  funk  into  the  ftate  of 
favases;  and  that  they  were,  no  proof  has  yet  been 
brought,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  that  can  be  brought, 
tmlefs  our  fafhionable  philofophers  choofe  to  prop  their 
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theories  by  the  buttrefs  of  Sanchoniatho’s  Phenician  Savage* 
cofmogony.  (See  Sanchoniatho. )  His  Lordfhip, 
however,  goes  on  to  fay,  or  rather  to  fappofe,  that  the 
confufion  at  Babel,  &c.  was  this  dreadful  convulfion : 

For,  fays  he,  “  by  confounding  the  language  of  men, 
and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  they  were  rendered  favages.”  Here  again  we 
have  a  pofitive  affertion,  without  the  leaft  fhadow  of 
proof ;  for  it^does  not  at  all  appear  that  the  confufion  of 
language,  and  the  fcattering  abroad  of  the  people,  was 
a  circumftance  fuch  as  could  induce  univerfal  favagifm. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  all  the  men  then  alive 
were  engaged  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel ;  nor  docs 
it  appear  from  the  Hebrew  original  that  the  language 
of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  it  was  fo  much  changed 
as  the  reader  is  apt  to  infer  from  our  Englifh  ver- 
fion.  (See  Philology,  n®  8 — 16.)  That  the  builders 
were  fcattered ,  is  indeed  certain  ;  and  if  any  of  them 
were  driven,  in  very  fmall  tribes,  to  a  great  diftance  from 
their  brethren,  they  would  in  procefs  of  time  inevitably- 
become  favages.  (See  Polytheism,  n°  4 — 6,  and 
Language,  n°  7.)  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  account  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  that  the  de¬ 
feendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  were  not  fcattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  therefore  they  could 
not  be  rendered  favage  by  the  cataftrophe  at  Babel.  In 
the  chapter  which  relates  that  wonderful  event,  the  ge¬ 
nerations  of  Shem  are  given  in  order  down  to  Abram  ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  they  had  fuffered  with 
the  builders  of  the  tower,  or  that  any  of  them  had  de¬ 
generated  into  the  ftate  of  favages.  On  the  contrary, 
they  appear  to  have  poffeffed  a  confiderable  degree  of 
knowledge  ;  and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  tradition 
which  reprefents  the  father  of  Abraham  as  a  ftatuary, 
and  himfelf  as  (killed  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy,  they 
muft  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  refinement. 

Even  fuch  of  the  pofterity  of  Ham  as  either  emigrated 
or  were  driven  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  in  large  bodies, 
fo  far  from  finking  into  favagifm,  retained  all  the  ac- 
complifhments  of  their  antediluvian  anceftors,  and  be¬ 
came  afterwards  the  inftrudors  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  This  is  evident  from  the  liiftory  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  other  eaftern  nations,  who  in  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham  were  powerful  and  highly  civilized.  And  that  for 
many  ages  they  did  not  degenerate  into  barbarifm,  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  its  having  been  thought  to  exalt  the  clia- 
rader  of  Mofes,  that  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  wifdom  of  Solomon 
having  been  faid  to  excel  all  the  wifdom  of  the  eafl 
country  and  of  Egypt. 

Thus  decided  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  OldTeftament 
againft  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  favagifm  in  that  period 
of  the  world  *,  nor  are  the  moll  authentic  Pagan  wri¬ 
ters  of  antiquity  of  a  different  opinion.  Mochus  the  Ph^- 
nician*,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  appear  to.  be  *  Strabo, 
the  firft  champions  of  the  favage  ftate,  and  they  arehb.  xvii. 
followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  poets  and  rhapfodifts,  ^[og.Laert. 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  unqueftion*  ^VitalipL 
ably  devoted  to  fable  and  fiction.  The  account  which  m#*. 
they  have  given  of  the  origin  of  man,  the  reader  will 
find  in  another  place  (fee  Theology,  Parti.  fed.  1.)  : 

But  we  hardly  think  that  he  will  employ  it  in  fupport 
of  the  fafhionable  dodrineof  original  favagifm.  Againft 
the  wild  reveries  of  this  fcliool  are  pofted  all  the  leaders 
of  the  other  feds,  Greeks  and  barbarians ;  the  philo- 
1  fopher? 
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fophers  of  both  Academies,  the  fages  of  the  Italian  and 
— '  Alexandrian  fchools  ;  the  mari  of  Perfia  ;  the  Bra- 
mins  of  Tndia,  and  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  &c.  The 
tedimony  of  the  early  hiftorians  among  all  the  ancient 
nations,  indeed,  who  are  avowedly  fabulilts,  is  very 
little  to  be  depended  011,  and  has  been  called  in  quedion 
by  the  mod  judicious  writers  of  Pagan  antiquity.  (See 
Plutarch  Vita  Thefrfub  intt.  Thucycl  hi.  cap.  t.  Strabo , 
1.  11.  p.  ^  07.  Livy  Pref.  and  Varro  af).  /lugujl  de  Civ . 
Dei.)  The  more  populous  and  extcnfive  kingdoms  and 
focieties  were  civilized  at  a  period  prior  to  the  records 
of  profane  hidory  :  the  prefumption,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  taking  revelation  into  the  account,  certainly  is,  that 
they  were  civilized  from  the  beginning.  This  is  ren¬ 
dered  fuither  probable  from  other  circumftances.  To 
account  for  their  fyflem,  the  advocates  of  favagiim  are 
obliged,  as  we  have  feen,  to  have  recourfc  to  numerous 
fuppofitions.  They  imagine,  that  finee  the  creation 
dreadful  convullions  have  happened,  which  have  fpread 
ruin  and  devadat ion  over  the  earth,  which  have  dedroy- 
cd  learning  and  the  arts,  and  brought  on  favagifm  by 
one  hidden  blow.  But  this  is  reafoning  at  random,  and 
without  a  vedige  of  probability  :  for  the  only  convul- 
lion  that  can  be  mentioned  is  that  at  Babel,  which  we 
have  already  (hewn  to  he  inadequate. 

Further,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  people  who  were 
once  civilized,  and  in  procefs  of  time  had  degenerated 
into  the  fa v age  or  barbarous  date,  have  ever  recovered 
their  priftine  condition  without  foreign  aid.  From 
whence  we  conclude,  that  man,  once  a  favage,  would 
never  have  raifed  himfelf  from  that  hopeiefs  Hate.  This 
appears  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the  world  ;  for  that 
it  requires  ftrong  incitements  to  keep  man  in  a  very 
high  date  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  is  evident  from 
what  we  know  of  the  numerous  nations  which  were  famed 
in  antiquity,  but  which  are  now  degenerated  in  an  ado- 
nifhing  degree.  That  man  cannot,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  has  not  rifen  from  barbarifm  to  civilization 
and  feience  by  his  own  efforts  and  natural  talents,  ap¬ 
pears  further  from  the  following  fafls.  The  rudiments 
of  all  the  learning,  religion,  laws,  arts,  and  fciences, 
and  other  improvements  that  have  enlightened  Europe, 
,  a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  the  northern  coaft  of  Africa, 
were  fo  many  rays  diverging  from  two  points,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  In  proportion 
as  nations  receded  from  thefe  two  fources  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  in  the  fame  proportion  were  they  more 
and  more  immerfed  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The 
Greeks  had  made  no  progrtffs  towards  civilization  when 
the  Titans,  fird,  and  afterwards  colonies  from  Egypt  and 
Phenicia,  taught  them  the  very  elements  of  -fcience  and 
&  See  77-  urbanity The  aborigines  of  Italy  were  in  the  fame 
date  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi,  and  the  colo¬ 
nies  from  Arcadia  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  Spain 
was  indebted  for  the  fird  feeds  of  improvement  to  the 
commercial  fpirit  of  the  Phenicians.  The  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Germans,  derived  from  the  Romans  all 
that  in  the  early  periods  of  their  hidory  they  knew  of 
feience,  or  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  fo  on  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  antiquity.  The  fame  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in 
modern  times.  The  countries  which  have  been  difeo- 
vered  by  the  redlefs  and  inqnifvtive  fpirit  of  Europeans 
have  been  generally  found  in  the  lowed  date  of  favagifm; 
from  which,  if  they  have  emerged  at  all,  it  has  beipn 
rvacTy  in  proportion  to  tlxcir  connexion  with  the  inha¬ 


bitants  of  Europe.  Even  wedern  Europe  itfelf,  when  Snra£*. 
funk  in  ignorance,  during  the  reign  of  monkery,  did  not  "* — v— * 
recover  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  inhabitants.  Had  not 
the  Greeks,  who  in  the  1 5th  century  took  refuge  in 
Italy  from  the  Cruelty  of  the  Turks,  brought  with 
them  their  ancient  bonks,  and  taught  the  Italians  to 
read  them,  we  who  are  difputing  about  the  origin  of 
the  favage  date,  and  the  innate  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  had  at  thus  day  been  grofs  and  ignorant  favages 
ourfalves,  incapable  of  reafoning  with  accuracy  upen 
any  fubjefl-  That  we  have  now  advanced  far  before 
our  mailers  is  readily  admitted  ;  for  the  human  mind, 
when  put  on  the  right  track,  and  fpurred  on  by  emu¬ 
lation  and  other  incitements,  is  capable  of  making 
great  improvements :  but  between  improving  fcience, 
and  emerging  from  favagifm,  every  one  perceives  there 
is  an  immenfe  difference. 

.  Lord  Karnes  obferves,  that  the  people  who  inhabit 
a  giateful  foil,  where  the  ueeeffaiies  of  life  are  eafily 
procured,  are  the  fird  who  invent  ufefnl  and  ingenious 
arts,  and  the  fird  who  figure  in  the  exercifes  of  the 
mind.  But  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who  arc 
thought  to  fnpport  this  remark,  appear  from  vyhat  we 
have  feen.  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  their 
antediluvian  progenitors,  and  not  from  any  advantages, 
of  fit  nation  or  drength  of  genius.  Befides,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  great  part  of  Africa,  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  of  many  of  the  Hands  lately  dilcovered, 
live  in  regions  equally  fertile,  and  equally  productive 
of  the  necefl’aries  of  life,  with  the  regions  of  Chaldee 
and  Egypt ;  yet  thefe  people  have  been  favages  from 
time  immemorial,  and  continue  dill  in  the  fame  date. 

'Hie  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabited  the  mod 
barren  and  ungrateful  region  of  Greece,  while  their 
perfection  in  the  arts  and  fciences  Ins  never  been  equal¬ 
led.  The  Norwegian  colony  which  fettled  in  Iceland 
about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  inhabited  a 
mod  bleak  and  barren  foil,  and  yet  the  fine  arts  were 
eagerly  cultivated  in  that  dreary  region  when  the  reft 
of  Europe  was  funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  Again, 
there  are  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  of  North  and  South 
America,  where  the  foil  is  neither  fo  luxuriant  as  to 
beget  indolence,  nor  fo  barren  and  ungrateful  as  to  de* 
prefs  the  fpirits  by  labour  and  poverty ;  where,  not^ 
with  handing,  the  inhabitants  ftill  continue  in  an  uncub 
tured  date.  From  all  which,  and  from  numerous  other 
indances  which  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  bring  for. 
ward,  we  infer  that  fome  external  influence-  is  necedary 
to  impel  towards  civilization  favages  ;  and  that  in  the 
hidory  of  the  world,  or  the  nature  of  the  thing,  we 
find  no  indanee  of  any  people  emerging  from  barbarifni 
by  the  progreflive  efforts  of  their  own  genius.  On  die 
contrary,  as  we  find  in  focieties  highly  cultivated  and 
luxurious  a  drong  tendency  to  degenerate,  fo  in  favages 
we  not  only  find  no  mark  of  tendency  to  improvement j 
but  rather  a  rooted  averfion  to  it.  Among  them,  indeed,- 
the  focial  appetite  never  reaches  beyond  their  own 
horde.  It  is,  therefore,  too  weak  and  too  confined  to 
difpofc  them  to  unite  in  large  communities ;  and  of 
courfe,  had  all  mankind  been  once  in  the  lavage  date, 
they  never  could  have  arrived  at  any  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization. 

Indead  of  milling  to  any  fuch  natural  progrefs,  as 
is  contended  for,  the  Providence  of  Heaven,  in  pity  tv> 
the  human  race,  appeals  at  different  times,  and  in  dif- 
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ferent  countries,  to  have  railed.  up  fome  perfons  endow¬ 
ed  with  fuperior  talents,  or,  in  the  language  of  poetry, 
fame  heroes,  derm-gods,  or  god-like  men,  who  having 
thcmfelves  acquired  fome  knowledge  in  nations  already 
*  civilized,  by  ufeful  inventions,  legiflation,  religious  in- 
ftitutions,  and  moral  arrangements,  fowed  the  flrft 
feeds  of  civilization  among  the  hordes  of  wandering 
difunited  barbarians.  Thus  vre  find  the  Chineie  look 
up  to  their  Fohee,  the  Indians  to  Brahma,  the  Perfians 
to  Zoroafter,  the  Chaldeans  to  Oanes,  the  Egyptians 
to  Thoth,  the  Pheniclans  to  Melieerta,  the  Scandina¬ 
vians  to  Odin,  the  Italians  to  Janus,  Saturn,  and  Pi* 
cus,  and  the  Peruvians  to  Manco.  In  later  times,  and 
almoft  within  our  own  view,  we  find  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  of  Ruflia  reduced  to  fome  Order  and  civilization 
by  the  a'fonifhing  powers  and  exertions  of  Peter  the 
Great.  The  endeavours  of  fucceeding  monarchs,  and 
efpecially  of  the  prefent  emprefs,  have  powerfully  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  this  mighty  empire.  In 
many  parts  of  it,  however,  we  ftill  find  the  inhabitants 
in  a  hate  very  little  fuperior  to  favagifm  •,  and  through 
the  mod  of  it,  the  lower,  and  perhaps  the  middling  or¬ 
ders,  appear  to  retain  an  alrnoft  invincible  averfion  to 

farther  progreft*.  A  fad  which  when  added  to  nu¬ 
merous  others  of  a  fimilar  nature  which  occur  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  feerns  to  prove  indifpntably  that 
there  is  no  fuch  natural  propensity  to  improvement  in 
the  human  mind  as  we  are  taught  by  fome  authors  to 
believe.  The  origin  of  favagifm,  if  we  allow  mankind 
to  have  been  at  firft  civilized,  Js  cafily  accounted  for  by 
natural  means  :  The  origin  of  civilization,  if  at  any 
period  the  whole  race  were  favages,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  a  miracle,  or  repeated 
miracles. 

To  many  perfons  in  the  prefent  day,  efpecially,  the 
dodrine  we  have  now  attempted  to  eftablifh,  will  ap¬ 
pear  very  humiliating ;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  alone  that 
has  prevented  many  from  giving  the  fubjed  fo  patient 
a  hearing  as  its  importance  feems  to  require.  It  is  a 
fafhionable  kind  of  philofophy  to  attribute  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  very  pre-eminent  powers ;  which  fo  flatter 
our  pride,  as  in  a  great  meafure,  perhaps,  to  pervert 
our  reafon,  and  blind  our  judgment.  The  hiftory  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  difpenfations  of  God  to  man, 
are  certainly  at  variance  with  the  popular  doctrine  re- 
fpeding  the  origin  of  civilization  :  for  if  the  human 
mind  be  poffeffed  of  that  innate  vigour  which  that  doc¬ 
trine  attributes  to  it,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
account  for  thofe  numerous  fads  which  feem  with  irre- 
fiftible  evidence  to  proclaim  the  contrary  ;  for  that  un- 
ceafing  care  with  which  the  Deity  appears  to  have 
watched  over  us  ?  and  for  thofe  various  and  important 
revelations  He  has  vouchfafed  to  us.  Let  us  rejoice  and 
be  thankful  that  we  are  men,  and  that  we  are  Chrif- 
tians  ;  but  let  not  a  vain  philofophy  tempt  us  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  we  are  angels  or  gods. 

Savage  //land ,  one  of  the  fmall  iflands  in  the  South 
Sea,  lying  in  S.  Lat.  19.  1.  W.  Long.  169.  37*  ^ 

58  about  feven  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  good  height,  and 
has  deep  water  clofe  to  its  fhores.  Its  interior  parts  are 
fuppofed  to  be  barren,  as  there  was  no  foil  to  be  feen 
upon  the  coaft  ;  the  rocks  alone  fupplying  the  trees  with 
humidity.  The  inhabitants  are  exceedingly  warlike  and 
fierce,  fo  that  Captain  Cook  could  not  have  any  inter- 
*ourfe  with  them. 

Vox-  XVL  Part  II. 
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S  A  VANNA-x  a-Mah,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  fituatfd 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  that  Hand.  —  It  is  the 
county-town,  where  the  affize  courts  are  held,  the  laft 
Tuefdays  in  March,  June,  September,  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  It  has  lately  been  ornamented  by  an  elegant 
court-houfe,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  other 
houfes.  It  belongs  to  Weftmordand  patifh,  in  which 
are  89  fugar-eftates,  other  eftates,  and  18,000 
haves. 

SiWANNAH,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Geor- 
gia  in  North  America,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  lot.  20. 

N.  Lat.  32  o. 

SAVARY  (James),  an  eminent  French  writer  on 
the  fubjed  of  trade,  was  born  at  Done,  i(i  Anjou,  in 
1622.  Being  bred  to  merchandize,  he  continued  in 
trade  until  1658;  when  he  left  off  the  pra&ice,  to 
cultivate  the  theory.  He  had  married  in  1650  ;  and  in 
1660,  when  the  king  declared  a  purpofe  of  affigning 
privileges  and  penfions  to  fuch  of  his  fubjed*  as  had 
twelve  children  alive,  Mr  Savary  was  not  too  rich  to  put 
in  his  claim  to  the  royal  bounty.  He  was  afterwards 
admitted  of  the  council  for  the  reformation  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  the  orders  which  paffed  in  1670  were  drawn 
up  by  his  inftrudions  and  advice.  Fie  wrote  Le  Parfait 
Negotiant,  4to  ;  and,  Avis  et  con/tils  fur  Jes  plus  impor - 
tantes  matures  du  Commerce,  in  4-to.  He  died  in  1690  $ 
and  out  of  1 7  children  whom  he  had  by  one  wife,  left 
1 1.  Two  of  his  fons,  James  and  Philemon  Lewis, 
laboured  jointly  on  a  great  work,  Diftionn  Are  U silver- 
Jelle  du  Commerce,  2  vols  folio.  This  work  wa3  begun 
by  James,  who  was  infpedor-general  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  at  the  cuftomhoufe,  Paris;  who  called  in  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  brother  Pnilemon  Lewis,  although  a  ca*. 
non  of  the  royal  church  of  St  Maur  ;  and  by  his  death 
left  him  to  fimfh  it.  This  work  appeared  in  1723,  and 
Philemon  afterwards  added  a  third  iupple mental  volume 
to  the  former.  Poftlethwayte's  Englifh  Didionary  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  is  a  tranflation,  with  confiderable 
improvements,  from  Savary. 

Savary,  an  eminent  French  traveller  and  writer, 
was  born  at  Vitre,  in  Brittany,  about  the  year  » 748. 
He  ftudied  with  applaufe  at  Rennes,  and  in  1776  tra¬ 
velled  into  Egypt,  where  he  remained  almoft  three  years. 
During  this  perk  d  he  was  wholly  engaged  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  Arabian  language,  in  iearchmg  out  ancient  mo-’ 
numents,  and  in  examining  the  national  manners.  Af¬ 
ter  making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  and 
philofophy  of  Egypt,  he  viftted  the  iflands  in  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  where  he  [pent  1 8  months.  On  his  return 
to  France,  in  178-,  he  publifhed,  u  A  Tranflation  of 
the  Koran,  with  a  fhort  Life  of  Mahomet,  in  1783, 
2  vols  8vo.  2.  The  Morality  of  the  Koran,  or  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  moft  excellent  maxims  in  the  Koran  ;  a 
work  extraded  from  his  tranflation,  which  is  efteemed 
both  elegant  and  faithful.  3.  Letters  on  Egypt,  in  3 
vols  8vo,  in  17 Sy.  In  thofe  the  author  makes  Ins 
obfervations  with  accuracy,  paints  with  vivacity,  and 
renders  interefting  every  thing  he  relates.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  arc  in  general  faithful,  but  are  perhaps  in  fome 
inftances  too  much  ornamented.  He  has  been  juftly 
cenfured  for  painting  modern  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants 
in  too  high  colours.  Thefe  letters,  however,  were 
bought  up  by  the  curious  public,  and  read  with  pleafure 
and  advantage.  Encouraged  by  this  flattering  recep 
iion,  he  prepared  his  letters  upon  Greece.  He 
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Savinr,  foon  after  at  Paris  of  a  malady  contra&ed  from  too 
i  SaiiciJc.  fntenfe  application.  A  fenfible  obftru&ion  in  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver  had  made  a  decifive  progrefs,  which 
the  return  of  fummer,  fome  fimple  medicines,  a  ftri& 
regimen,  and  travelling,  feemed  to  remove. 

On  his  return  into  the  country  adjacent  to  Paris, 
his  health  however  was  Hill  doubtful ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  when  the  organization  of  one  of  the  vifcera 
has  been  much  deranged,  deep  traces  of  it  will  ever  re¬ 
main.  Idis  active  mind,  however,  made  him  regardlefs 
of  his  health,  and  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  profit  by 
thofe  appearances  of  recovery  which  he  experienced  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fummer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
to  put  into  order  his  travels  into  the  iflands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  intended  as  a  continuation  of  his  letters  on 
Egypt.  His  warmth  of  temper  was  exafperated  by 
fome  lively  criticifms  which  had  beep  made  on  his  for¬ 
mer  productions,  and  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  fludy  with 
a  degree  of  a&ivity  of  which  the  confequences  were  fuf- 
f  ciently  obvious.  An  obftru&ion  in  the  liver  again  took 
place,  and  made  a  new  progrefs  ;  his  digeftion  became 
extremely  languid  ;  fieep  quite  forfook  him,  both  by 
night  and  by  day  5  a  dry  and  troublefome  cough  came 
on  ;  his  face  appeared  bloated,  and  his  legs  more  and 
more  inflamed.  The  ufe  of  barley  water  and  cream  of 
tartar  ftill  however  promoted,  in  fome  degree,  the  uri¬ 
nary  fecretions,  and  afforded  fome  little  glimmering  of 
hope.  In  this  fituation  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1788,  to  attend  to  the  publication 
of  his  new  work  concerning  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago,  particularly  the  ifle  of  Candia.  He  had  then  all 
the  fymptoms  of  a  dangerous  dropfy,  which  became 
ftill  more  alarming  from  the  very  exhaufted  ft  ate  of  the 
vifcera.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  extremely  hard 
and  fenfible.  The  patient  had  fhiverings  without  any 
regular  returns,  and  his  ftrength  was  undermined  by  a 
heCtic  fever.  At  the  fame  time  ftill  more  uneafy  fymp¬ 
toms  took  place,  thofe  of  a  dropfy  in  the  cheft  ;  but  the 
circumftances  which  deftroyed  all  hope,  and  announced 
his  approaching  diflblution,  were  a  fevere  pain  in  the 
left  fide,  with  a  very  troublefome  cough,  and  a  copious 
and  bloody  expectoration  (in  hepathh ,  fays  Hippocrates,. 
Jputum  cruentvm  mortiferum )  ;  his  refpiration  became 
more  and  more  difficult ;  his  ftrength  was  exhaufted, 
and  his  death  took  place  on  the  4th  of  February  1  788, 
attended  with  every  indication  of  the  molt  copious  over¬ 
flowing  in  the  cheft,  and  of  an  abfetfs  in  the  liver. — 
Thus  was,  deftroyed,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  an  au¬ 
thor  whofe  character  and  talents  rendered  him  worthy 
of  the  happieft  lot. 

Mr  Savary’s  genius  was  lively  and  well  cultivated  t 
his  heart  warm  and  benevolent ;  liis  imagination  vigo¬ 
rous  ;  his  memory  retentive.  He  was  cheerful  and  open 
and  had  fo  great  a  talent  for  telling  a  ftory,  that  his  com¬ 
pany  was  not  lefs  agreeable  thaji  inftruCtive.  He  did 
not  mingle  much  with  the  world,  but  was  fatisfied 
with  performing  well  the  duties  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother, 
-and  of  a  friend. 

SAUCISSE,  or  Saucisson.,  in  mining,  is  a  long 
pipe  or  bag  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  fometimes 
of  leather,  of  about  an  inch  and  an  half  diameter,  fil¬ 
led  with  powder,  going  from  the  chamber  of  the  mine 
to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery.  It  is  generally  placed  in 
a  wooden  pipe  called  an  au^et>  to  prevent  its  grow¬ 


ing  damp.  It  ferves  to  give  fire  to  mines,  caffions,  Sauciffoa 
bomb-chefts,  &c.  || 

Saucisson,  is  likevvife  a  kind  of  fafeine,  longer  ^aVi*ea  , 
than  the  common  ones  ;  they  ferve  to  raife  batteries  and 
to  repair  breaches.  They  are  alfoufed  in  making  epanle- 
ments,  in  flopping  palfages,  and  in  making  traverfea 
over  a  wet  ditch,  &c. 

SAVE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  its  fource 
in  Upper  Carniola,  on  the  frontiers  of  Carinthia.— 

It  runs  through  Carniola  from  weft  to  eaft,  afterwards 
feparates  Sclavonia  from  Croatia,  Bofnia,  and  part  of 
Servia,  and  then  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade. 

SAVER-krout.  See  Croute. 

S  A  VERNAKE-Fores  r  is  fituated  near  Marlbo¬ 
rough  in  Wiltlhire,  and  is  12  miles  in  circumference,, 
well  ftocked  with  deer,  and  delightful  from  the  many 
villas  cut  through  the  woods  and  coppices  with  which 
it  abounds.  Eight  of  thefe  villas  meet,  like  the  rays, 
of  a  liar,  in  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  foreft,  where, 
an  o&agon  tower  is  eredled  to  correfpond  with  the  vif- 
tas  ;  through  one  of  which  is  a  view  of  Tottenham^ 

Park,  Lord  Ailefbury’s  feat,  a  ftately  edifice  eredled 
after  the  model,  and  under  the  dire&ion,  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  Vitruvius,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who  to  the 
ftrength  and  convenience  of  the  Englifh  architecture 
lias  added  the  elegance  of  the  Italian. 

SAV1LE  (Sir  George),  afterwards  marquis  of  Ha¬ 
lifax,  and  one  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  of  his  time,  wag 
born  about  the  year  1630 ;  and  fome  time  after  his  re¬ 
turn  Irom  his  travels  was  created  a  peer,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  merits.  He  was  a  ftre- 
nuous  oppofer  of  the  bill  of  exclufion  ;  but  propofed 
fuch  limitations  of  the  duke  of  York’s  authority,  as 
ftiould  difable  him  from  doing  any  harm  either  in  church  ■ 
or  ftate,  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all  power  in 
ecclefiaftical  matters,  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money, 
and  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war  ;  and  lodging 
thefe  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament.  After  that  bill 
vwas  rejedled  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  prefled  them* 
though  without  fuccefs,  to  proceed  to  the  limitation  of 
the  duke’s  power  ;  and  began  with  moving,  that  during 
the  king’s  life  he  might  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred 
miles  out  of  England.  In  Auguft  1682  he  was  crea¬ 
ted  a  marquis,  and  foon  after  made  privy- feal.  Upon 
King  James’s  aceeffion,  he  was  made  prefident  of  the 
council;  but  on  his  refufal  to  confent,  to  the  repeal  of 
the  teft,  he  was  difmified  from-  all  public  employments. 

In  that  affembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  king 
James’s  withdrawing  himfelf  the  firft  time  from  White¬ 
hall,  the  marquis  was  chofen  their  prefident ;  and  upon 
the  king’s  return  from  Feverfham,  he  was  fent,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Shrewibury  arid  lord  Delamere,  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  order  his  majefty  to  quit  the 
palace  at  Whitehall.  In  the  convention  of  parliament 
he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  ftre- 
nuoufly  fupported  the  motion  for  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  and  the  conjun&ive  fevereignty  of  the  prince  and 
princefs  ;  upon  whofe  acceffion  he  was  again  made  privy- 
feal.  Yet,  in  1689,  he  quitted  the  court,  and  became 
a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  meafures  of  government  till  hia 
death,  which  happened  in  April  1695.  The  rev.  Mr 
Grainger  obferves,  that  “  he  was  a  perfon  of  unfettled 
principles,  and  of  a  lively  imagination,  which  fometimes 
got  the  better  of  Ids  judgment.  He  would  never  lofe 
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tSavin  his  jeft,  though  it  fpoiled  his  argument,  or  brought  his 
II  fincerity  or  even  his  religion  in  queftion.  He  was  de- 
Sauaderfon. j*ervediy  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents  ;  and  in 
"  the  famous  conteft  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclufion  was 
thought  to  be  a  match  for  his  uncle  Shaftffiury.  The 
pieces  he  has  left  us  (how  him  to  have  been  an  ingeni¬ 
ous,  if  not  a  mailerly  writer  ;  and  his  Advice  to  a  Daugh¬ 
ter  contains  more  good  fenfe  in  fewer  words  than  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  contemporary  au¬ 
thors.”  His  lordffiip  alfo  wrote,  The  Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent  ;  a  Letter  to  a  Diffenter;  a  Rough  Draught 
of  a  New  Model  at  Sea  ;  and  Maxims  of  State  ;  all 
which  were  printed  together  in  one  volume  8vo. — 
Since  thefe  were  alfo  publifhed  under  his  name  the  Cha- 
ra&er  of  king  Charles  II.  8vo  ;  the  Chara&er  of 
Biffiop  Burnet,  and  Hiftorical  Obfervations  upon  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  II.  III.  and  Richard  II*  with 
Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Counfcllors  and  falfe  Fa¬ 
vourites. 

SAVIN,  in  botany*  See  Juniperus. 

SAVIOUR,  an  appellation  peculiarly  given  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  as  being  the  Meffiah  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
See  Jesus. 

Order  of  St  Safiour ,  a  religious  order  of  the  Ro- 
miffi  Church,  founded  by  St  Bridget,  about  the  year 
1  345,  and  fo  called  from  its  being  pretended  that  our 
Saviour  himfelf  declared  its  conftitution  and  rules  to  the 
foundrefs.  According  to  the  conftitutions,  this  is  princi¬ 
pally  founded  for  religious  women  who  pay  a  particular 
honour  to  the  holy  virgin  *,  but  there  are  fome  monks 
of  the  order,  to  adminifter  the  facrament  and  fpiritual 
«ffiftance  to  the  nuns. 

SriUL  the  fon  of  Kifh,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  the  firft  king  of  the  Ifraelites.  On  account  of  his 
difobedient  Conduct,  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  his 
family,  and  given  to  David.  See  the  Firft  Book  of 
Samuel. 

Saul,  otherwise  called  Paul.  See  Paul. 

SAUMUR,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  An- 
*  jou,  and  capital  of  the  Saumarois,  with  an  ancient  caf- 
tle.  The  town  is  fmall,  but  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
Loire,  acrofs  which  is  a  long  bridge,  continued  through 
a  number  of  iflands.  Sai  mur  was  anciently  a  moil  im* 
portant  pafs  over  the  river,  and  of  confequence  was 
frequently  and  fiercely  difputed  by  either  party,  during 
the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  fixteenth  century.  The 
fortifications  are  of  great  ftrength,  and  Henry  the 
Fourth,  on  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  between 
him  and  Henry  the  Third,  near  Tours,  in  1589,  de¬ 
manded  that  Saumur  fhoiild  be  delivered  to  him,  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  fafety.  The  cattle  overlooks  the  town 
and  river.  It  is  built  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  has  a 
venerable  and  magnificent  appearance,  and  wa3  lately 
n: fed  as  a  prifon  of  fiate,  where  perfons  of  I'ank  were 
frequently  confined.  The  Kings  of  Sicily,  and  Dukes 
of  Anjou  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  who  defeended  from 
John  king  of  France,  often  refided  in  the  cattle  of 
Saumur,  as  it  conftituted  a  part  of  their  Angevin  do¬ 
minions.  E.  Long,  o,  2.  N.  Lat.  47. 1  c* 

SAUNDERS,  a  kind  of  wood  brought  from  the 
Eatt  Indies,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds ;  white, 
yellow,  and  red.  See  Pterqcarpus  and  San^alum. 

SAUNDERSON  (Dr  Robert),  an  eminent  cafuift, 
was  born  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkfhire  on  the  19th 
September  1587,  and  was  defeended  of  an  ancient  fa- 
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mily.  Fie  attended  the  grammar- fchool  at  Rotherham,  5a underfed 
where  he  made  fuch  wonderful  proficiency  in  the  lan-  " 

Stages,  that  at  13  it  was  judged  proper  to  fend  him  to 
incoln  college,  Oxford.  In  1608  he  was  appointed 
logic  reader  in  the  fame  college.  He  took  orders  in 
1 61 1,  and  was  promoted  fuccefilvely  to  fever&l  bene¬ 
fices.  Archbifhop  Laud  recommended  him  to  king 
Charles  I.  as  a  profound  cafuift  ;  and  that  monarch, 
who  feems  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  cafuiftical 
learning,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1631. 

Charles  propofed  feveral  cafes  of  confcience  to  him,  and 
received  fo  great  fatisfa&ion  from  his  anfwers,  that  at 
the  end  of  his  month’s  attendance  he  told  him,  that  h£ 
would  wait  with  impatience  during  the  intervening  1 1 
months,  as  he  was  refolved  to  be  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  when  it  would  again  be  his  turn  to 
officiate.  The  kiiig  regularly  attended  his  fermons, 
and  was  wont  to  fay,  that  “  he  carried  his  ears  to  hear 
other  preachers,  but  his  confcience  to  hear  Mr  Saun¬ 
derfon.” 

In  1642  Charles  created  him  regius  profefTor  of  di¬ 
vinity  at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Chrift  church  an¬ 
nexed  :  but  the  civil  wars  prevented  him  till  16466*00* 
entering  on  the  office ;  and  in  1648  he  was  eje&ed  by 
the  vifitors  which  the  parliament  had  commiftioned.  He 
muft  have  flood  high  in  the  public  opinion  ;  for  in  the 
fame  year  in  which  he  was  appointed  profefTor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  both  houfes  of  parliament  recemmended  him  to 
the  king  as  one  of  their  truftees  for  fettling  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  The  king,  too,  repofed  great  confidence 
in  his  judgment,  and  frequently  confulted  him  about 
the  ftate  of  his  affairs.  When  the  parliament  propofed 
the  abolition  of  the  epifcopal  form  of  church-govern¬ 
ment  as  incompatible  with  monarchy,  Charles  defired 
him  to  take  the  fubje£t  under  his  confideration  and  de¬ 
liver  his  opinion.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  treatife  en¬ 
titled,  Epifcopacy  as  eftablilhed  by  law  in  England 
not  prejudicial  to  regal  power.  At  taking  leave,  the 
king  advifed  him  to  publifh  Cafes  of  Confcience  :  h£ 
replied,  that  14  he  was  now  grown  old  and  unfit  to 
write  cafes  of  confcience.”  The  king  faid,  “  it  was 
the  iimpleft  thing  he  ever  had  heard  from  him  ;  for  no 
young  man  was  fit  to  be  a  judge,  or  write  cafes  of  con- 
icfence.”  Walton,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Dr  Saunder- 
fon,  informs  us,  that  in  one  of  thefe  conferences  the 
king  told  him  (Dr  Saunderfon),  or  one  of  the  reft  who 
was  then  in  company,  that  “  the  remembrance  of  two 
errors  did  much  affe<5fc  him  ;  which  were  his  affent  to 
the  earl  of  Strafford’s  death,  and  the  abolifhing  of  epif¬ 
copacy  in  Scotland ;  and  that  if  God  ever  reftored  him 
to  the  peaceable  poffeflion  of  his  crown,  he  would  prove 
his  repentance  by  a  public  confeffion  and  a  voluntary  pe¬ 
nance,  by  walking  barefoot  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
or  Whitehall,  to  St  Paul’s  church,  and  would  defire 
the  people  to  intercede  with  God  for  his  pardon.” 

Dr  Saunderfon  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment’s  troops  and  conveyed  to  Lincoln,  in  order  to 
procure  in  exchange  a  Puritan  divine  named  Clark , 
whom  the  king’s  army  had  taken.  The  exchange  was 
agreed  to,  on  condition  that  Dr  Saunderfon’s  living 
ffiould  be  reftored,  and  his  perfon  and  property  remain 
unmolefted.  The  firft  of  thefe  demands  was  readily 
complied  with  ;  and  a  ftipulation  was  made,  that  the 
fecond  (hould  be  obferved ;  but  it  was  impoffible  to  re¬ 
strain  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiers.  They  entered 
4  Qj*  hia 
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£ayn<T<rfoi%  his  church  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  interrupted 
.W*PV"— ~  him  when  reading  prayers,  and  even  had  the  audacity 
to  take  the  common  prayer  book  from  him,  and  to  tear 
it  to  pieces. 

The  Honourable  Mr  Boyle,  having  read  a  work  of 
Dr  Saunderfon’s  entitled  De  jur ament1  .obligation*,  was  fo 
much  pleafed,  that  he  inquired  at  Bifhop  Barlow,  whe¬ 
ther  he  thought  it  was  pofiible  to  prevail  on  the  author 
to  write  Cafes  of  Confcience,  if  an  honorary  penfion 
was  affigned  him  to  enable  him  to  purchafe  books,  and 
pay  an  amanueufia.  Saunderfon  told  Barlow,  M  that  if 
any  future  trad  of  hi9  could  be  of  any  ufe  to  mankind, 
he  would  cheerfully  fet  about  it  without  a  penfion.” 
Boyle,  however,  fent  him  a  prefent.of  50I,  fenfible  no 
doubt,  that,  like  the  other  royalifts,  his  finances  could 
not  be  great.  Upon  this  Saunderfon  publifhed  his  book 
De  Conjcientia. 

When  Charles  II.  was  rcinflated  in  the  throne,  he 
recovered  his  pro'efforfhip  and  canonry,  and  foon  after 
was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln.  During 
the  two  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  poffeffed  this  new 
office,  he  fpent  a  conliderable  fum  in  augmenting  poor 
vicarages,  in  repairing  the  palace  at  Bugden,  &c.  He 
died  January  29.  1662-3,  in  his  76th  year. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  folid  judgment. 
“  That  {laid  and  well-weighed  man  Dr  Saunderfon 
(fays  Dr  Hammond)  conceives  all  things  deliberately, 
dwells  upon  them  difcreetly,  difeerns  things  that  differ 
exadly,  paffeth  his  judgment  rationally,  and  expreffes 
it  aptly,  clearly,  and  honeffly.”  Being  afked,  what 
books  he  had  read  moil  ?  he  replied,  that  “  he  did  not 
read  many  books,  but  thofe  which  he  did  read  were 
well  chofen  and  frequently  perufed.”  Thefe,  he  faid, 
were  chiefly  three,  Ariftotle’s  Rhetoric,  Aquinas’s  Se- 
cunda  Srcuncf<t<  and  Tully’s  Works ;  efpecially  his  Offi¬ 
ces,  which  he  had  not  read  over  lefs  than  20  times, 
and  could  even,  in  his  old  age,  recite  without  book.” 
He  added,  that  the  learned  civilian  Dr  Zouch  had 
written  Elementa  juris  prudentia >  which  he  thought  he 
could  alfo  fay  without  book,  and  that  no  wife  man 
could  read  it  too  often.”  He  was  not  only  converfant 
with  the  fathers  and  fchoolmen,  with  cal’uiftical  and 
controverfial  divinity ;  but  be  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  hiftories  of  the  Engiifli  nation,  was  a  great  anti¬ 
quary,  had  fearched  minutely  into  records,  and  was 
well  fkilled  in  heraldry  and  genealogy. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  his 
works.  1.  In  1615  he  publifhed  Logixt  Irt'u  Compen¬ 
dium ,  which  was  the  fyffem  of  ledures  he  had  delivered 
in  the  Univerfity  when  he  was  logic-reader.  2.  Ser¬ 
mons,  amounting  in  number  to  36,  printed  in  168  r, 
folio,  with  the  author’s  life  by  Walton.  3.  Nine  Cafes 
pf  Confcience  refolved  ;  firft  collected  in  one  volume,  in 
1678,  8vo.  4.  d)e  juramrnti  obligation' .  This  book 
was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Charles  I.  while  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  printed  at  London  in 
1665,  8yo*  5.  De  Obligation*  confcientte.  6.  Cenfure  of 
Mr  Antony  Afcham  his  book  of  the  confulions  and 
revolutions  of  government.  7.  Pax  Ecchfi *  concerning 
Predeflination,  or  the  five  points.  8.  Epifcopacy,  as 
eftablifhed  by  law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  the 
regal  power,  in  1661.  Beftdes  thefe,  lie  wrote  two 
Difcourfes  in  defence  of  Uffier’s  writings. 

Saunderson  (Dr  Nicolas),  was  born  at  Thurlftone 
in  Yorkfhirc  in.  1682,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a 


prodigy  for  his  application  and  fuccef3  in  mathem attend  ? rawdrfca* 
literature  in  circumffances  apparently  the  moft  unfavour-  — 
able.  He  loft  his  fight  by  the  fmall-pox  before  he  was 
a  year  old.  But  this  difafler  did  not  prevent  him  from 
fearching  after  that  knowledge  for  which  nature  had 
given  him  fo  ardent  a  defire.  He  was  initiated  into 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  at  a  free-fehool  at  Pen- 
niflon.  After  fpending  fome  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
languages,  his  father  (who  had  a  place  in  the  excifb) 
began  to  teach  him  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 

He  foon  iurpafibd  his  father;  and  could  make  long  and 
difficult  calculations,  without  having  any  fenfible  marks 
to  affiff  his  memory.  At  1 8  he  was  taught  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  algebra  and  geometry  by  Richard  Weft  of  Un- 
doorbank,  Efq;  who,  though  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
yet,  being  flrongly  attached  to  mathematical  learning, 
readily  undertook  the  education  of  fo  uncommon  a 
genius.  Saunderfon  was  alfo  affiff ed  in  his  mathematical 
lludies  by  Dr  Nettleton.  Thefe  two  gentlemen  read 
books  to  him  and  explained  them.  He  was  next  fent 
to  a  private  academy  at  Attercliff  near  Sheffield,  where 
logic  and  metaphyfics  were  chiefly  taught.  But  thefe 
fciences  not  fuiting  his  turn  of  mind,  he  foon  left  the 
academy.  He  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  country  with¬ 
out  any  inftrudor  ;  but  fuch  was  the  vigour  of  his  own 
mind,  that  few  inffrudions  were  neceffary :  he  only  re¬ 
quired  books  and  a  reader. 

His  father,  befidos  the  place  he  had  in  the  excife, 
poffeffed  alfo  a  finall  eftate  ;  but  having  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily  to  fupport,  he  was  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education  at  one  of  the  univerfi ties.  Someot  his  friends, 
who  had  remarked  his  perfpicuous  and  intereffing  man- 
ner  of  communicating  his  ideas,  propofed  that  he  fhould 
attend  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  as  a  teacher  of  ma¬ 
thematics.  This  propofal  was  immediately  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  conduced  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  his  25th  year  by  Mr  Jofhua  Dunn,  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Chrift’s  college.  Though  he  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  member  of  the  college,  he  was  treated  with 
great  attention  and  refped.  He  was  allowed  a  cham¬ 
ber,  and  had  free  accels  to  the  library.  Mr  Whiffon 
was  at  that  time  profefibr  of  mathematics ;  and  as  he 
read  lectures  in  the  way  that  Saunderfon  intended,  it  was- 
naturally  to  be  fuppoled  he  would  view  his  projed  as 
an  invafion  of  his  office.  But,  inftead  of  meditating 
any  oppolition,  the  plan  was  no  fooner  mentioned  to 
him  than  he  gave  his  confent.  Saunderfon’s  reputa¬ 
tion  was  foon  fpread  through  the  univerfity.  When 
his  ledures  were  announced,  a  general  curiofity  was 
excited  to  hear  fuch  intricate  mathematical  fubjeds  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  infancy. 

I  he  fubjed  of  his  leisures  was  the  Princip'ta  Mathemati- 
ca  the  Optics,  and  Arithmetic  a  Univerfalis  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  He  was  accordingly  attended  by  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  audience.  It  will  appear  at  firff  incredible  to 
many  that  a  blind  man  fhould  be  capable  of  explaining 
optics,  which  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  light  and  colours;  but  we  muff  recoiled, 
that  the  theory  of  vifion  is  taught  entirely  by  lines,  and 
is  fubjed  to  the  rules  of  geometry. 

While  thus  employed  in  explaining  the  principles  of 
the  Newtonian  philofophy,  he  became  known  to  its  il- 
luffrious  author.  He  was  alfo  intimately  acquainted 
with  Halley,  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and  other  eminent  ma¬ 
thematicians.  When  Whifton  was  removed  from  his 

profefibr- 
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this  office,  it  was  neceffary,  as  the  ftatutea  direct,  that 
Jie  fliould  be  promoted  to  a  degree.  To  obtain  t.ns  pri¬ 
vilege  the  heads  of  the  univerfity  applied  to  their  chan¬ 
cellor  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  procured  the  royal 
mandate  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  matter  o 
arts  He  was  then  eleded  Lucafian  profeiior  of  ma¬ 
thematics  in  November  1711.  His  inauguration  fpeecn 
was  compofed  in  claffical  Latin,  and  in  the  ity  e 
of  Cicero,  with  whofe  works  he  had  been  much  con- 
verfant.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  time  to  Ins  lec¬ 
tures,  and  the  inflmaion  of  his  pupils.  When  George 
II.  in  17 28,  vifited  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  he 
expreffed  a  defire  to  fee  Profeffor  Saunderfcm.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  defire,  he  waited  upon  his  majeity  in 
the  fenate-houfe,  and  was  there,  by  the  king  s  com¬ 
mand,  created  dodtor  of  laws.  He  was  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1 7  3r\  . 

Saunderfou  was  naturally  of  a  vigorous  conibtution  ; 
but  having  confined  himfelf  to  a  fedentary  life,  he  at 
length  became  fcorbutic.  For  feveral  years  he  felt  a 
numbnefs  in  his  limbs,  which,  in  the  fpnng  of  1 739> 
brought  on  a  mortification  in  his  foot ;  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  his  blood  was  fo  vitiated  by  the  feurvy,  that 
affiftance  froih  medicine  was  not  to  be  expefted.  V.  hen 
he  was  informed  that  his  death  was  near,  he  remained 
for  a  little  fpace  calm  and  filent ;  but  he  foon  recovered 
his  former  vivacity,  and  converfed  with  his  ufual  eale. 
He  died  on  the  '9th  of  Apiil  1  739*  in  the  57™  Je?r 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  reqneft  in  the 

chancel  at  Boxworth. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr  Dic¬ 
kens,  re£or  of  Boxworth,  in  Cambridgefhire,  and  by 
her  had  a  fan  and  daughter.  #  c 

Dr  Saunderfou  was  rather  to  be  admired. as  a  man  oi 
•wonderful  uenius  and  affiduity,  than  to  be  loved  for 
amiable  qualities-  He  fpoke  his  fentiments  freely  ol 
chara&ers,  and  praifed  or  condemned  his.  friends  as 
well  as  his  enemies  without  referve.  This  has  been 
aferibed  by  fome  to  a  love  of  defamation  ;  but  perhaps 
with  more  propriety  it  has  been  attributed  by  otbeis 
to  an  inflexible  love  of  truth,  which  urged  him  upon  all 
occafions  to  fpeak  the  fentiments  of  his  mind  without 
difguife,  and  without  confidering  whether  this  conduit 
would  pleafe  or  give  offence.  His  fentiments  were 
fuppofed  unfavourable  to  revealed  religion.  It  is  laid,  that 
he  alleged  he  could  net  know  God,  becaufe  he  was  blind, 
and  could  not  fee  hi:*  works  ;  and  that,  upon  this,  Dr 
Holmes  replied,  “  Lay  your  hand  upon  yourfelf,  and 
'  the  organization  which  you  will  feel  in  your  own  body 

will  di fii pate  fo  grois  an  error/’  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  informed,  that  he  had  defired  the  facrament  to 
be  given  him  on  the  evening  before  his  death.  He 
was,  however,  feized  with  a  delirium,  wliich  rendered 

this  impofllbk.  . 

He  wrote  a  fyftem  of  algebra,  which  was  pubhihed,  in 
x  volumes  4to,  at  London,  after  his  death,  in  the  year 
1740,  at  the  expence  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge. 

Dr  Saiuiderfon  invented  for  his  own  ufe  a  Palpable 
Arithmetic;  that  is,  a  method  of  per  orming  operations 
in  arithmetic  folely  by  the  ienfe  of  touch.  It  conftfted 
of  a  table  raifed  upon  a  fmall  frame,  fo  that  he  could 
apply  his  h-nds  with  equal  eafe  above  and  below.  On 
4his  table  were  drawn  a  great  number  of  parallel  lines 
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of  the  table  were  divided  by  notches  halt  an  inch  affiant 
from  one  another,  and  between  each  notch  there  were  „ — r 
five  parallels  ;  fo  that  every  fquare  inch  was  divided  in¬ 
to  a  hundred  little  fquares.  At  each  angle  of  the 
fquares  where  the  parallels  interfered  one  another,  a 
hole  was  made  quite  through  the  table.  In  each  hole 
lie  placed  two  pins,  a  big  and  a  fmall  one.  It  was  by 
the  various  arrangements  of  the  pins  that  Saunderfon 
performed  his  operations.  A  defeription  of  this  me- 
thod  of  making  calculations  by  his  table  is  given  under 
the  article  Blind,  u°  38,  though  it  is  there  by  miftake 
Paid  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  invention. 

His  fenfe  of  touch  was  fo  perfeft,  that  he  could  dif- 
cover  with  the  greateft  exa&nefs  the  fligliteft  inequali¬ 
ty  of  furface,  and  could  dillinguilh  in  the  mod  fimfhed 
works  the  fmalleft  overfight  in  the  poliflr.  In  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  medals  at  Cambridge  be  could  fingle  out  the 
Roman  medals  with  the  utmofl  coneftnefs  ;  he  could 
alfo  perceive  the  flighteft  variation  in  the  atmofphere. 

One  day,  while  fome  gentlemen  were  making  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fun,  he  took  notice  of  every  little  cloud 
that  paifed  over  the  fun  which  could  interrupt  their 
labours.  When  any  objeft  paikd  before  his  face,  even 
though  at  fome  dillance,  he  difeovered  it,  and  could 
guef?  its  fize  with  confiderable  accaracy.  When  he 
walked,  he  knew  when  he  paifed  by  a  tree,  a  wall,  or  a 
houfe.  He  made  tliefe  diilinttions  from  the  different 
ways  his  face  was  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  air.  _ 

His  mufical  ear  was  remarkably  acute  ;  he  could  di- 
ftinguiih  accurately" to  the  fifth  ot  a  note.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  a  performer  on  the  flute  ;  and  he  had  made 
fuch  pioficiency,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  his  talents 
in  this  way,  he  would  probably  have  been  as  eminent  in 
mufic  as  he  was  in  mathematics.  He  recognized  not 
only  his  friends,  but  even  thofe  with  whom  he  was 
fiightly  acquainted,  by  the  tone  of  their  voice  ;  and  he 
could  judge  with  wonderful  exadtnels  of  the  fize  of  any 
apartment  into  which  he  was  conducted. 

SAVONA,  a  large,  handfome,  populous,  and  ftrong 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  territoiy  of  Genoa,  with  two  ca¬ 
bles,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee..  It  contains  feveral  handfome 
churches  and  well-built  ftru&ures.  It  was  taken  by 
the  king  of  Sardinia  in.  <746,  at  which  time  it  had  a 
capacious  harbour;  but  the  people  of  Genoa,  being 
afraid  that  it  would  hurt,  their  own  trade,  choaked  it 
up.  It  is  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  in  a  well- 
cultivated  country,  abounding  in  filk  and  all  kinds  of 
good  fruit.  E.  Long.  8.  14.  N.  Lat.  44.  21. 

SAVONAROLA  (  Jerome), a  famous  Italian  monk, 
was  horn  at  Ferrara  in  1452,  and  .descended  of  a  noble 
family.  At  the  age  of  22  he  affumed  the  lmbit  of  a 
Dominican  friar,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
and  dillinguifhed  himfelf  in  that  order  by  his  piety  and 
ability  as  a  preacher.  Florence  w  as  the  theatre  where 
he  chofe  to  appear  ;  there  he  preached,  coiifeffed,  and 
wrote.  He  had  addrefs  enough  to  place  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  fa&ion  which  hppofed  the  family  of  the 
Medici.  He  explained  the  Apocalypie,  and  there  found 
a  piophecy  which  foretold  the  deftruftion  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  He  predl&ed  a  renovation  oi  the  church,  and 
declaimed  with  much  feverity  againfl  the.  clergy  and 
the  court  of  Rome.  Alexander  V I.  excommunicated 
him,  and  prohibited  h*m  from  preaching.  He  deiided 
the  anathemas  of  the  Lope;  yet  he  forbore  preaching 
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J^fmar^tfor  fome  time,  and  then  refumcd  his  employment  with 

‘  v ''  applaufe  than  before.  The  Pope  and  the  Medici 
family  then  thought  of  attacking  him  with  his  own 
weapons.  Savonarola  having  potted  up  a  thefis  as  a 
fubje&  of  deputation,  a  Francifcan,  by  their  inftigation, 
offered  to  prove  it  heretical.  The  Francifcan  was  fe- 
conded  by  his  brother  friars,  and  Savonarola  by  his  ; 
and  thus  the  two  orders  were  at  open  war  with  each 
other.  T o  fettle  the  difpute,  and  to  convince  their  an- 
tagonifts  of  the  fuperior  fan&ity  of  Savonarola,  one  of 
the  Dominicans  offered  to  walk  through  a  fire ;  and 
in  order  to  prove  his  wicked  nefs,  a  Francifcan  agreed 
to  the  fame  experiment.  The  multitude,  eager  to  wit- 
nefs  fo  extraordinary  a  fpe&acle,  urged  both  parties  to 
come  to  a  decifion ;  and  the  magittrates  were  conftrain- 
ed  to  give  their  confent.  Accordingly,  Saturday  the 
?th  of  April'  1498  was  fixed  for  the  trial.  On  that 
day  the  champions  appeared  ;  but  when  they  faw  one 
another  in  cold  blood,  and  beheld  the  wood  in  flames, 
they  were  feized  with  fear,  and  were  very  anxious  to 
efcape  by  any  fubterfuge  the  imminent  danger  into 
which  they  had  raihly  thrown  themfelves.  The  Do¬ 
minican  pretended  he  could  not  enter  the  flames  without 
the  hoft  in  his  hand.  This  the  magittrates  obftinately 
refufed  to  allow  j  and  the  Dominican’s  fortitude  was 
not  put  to  the  teft.  The  Francifcans  incited  /the  mul¬ 
titude  againft  their  opponents,  who  accordingly  affault- 
cd  their  monattery,  broke  open  the  gates  which  were 
fhut  againft  them,  and  entered  by  force.  Upon  this, 
the  magittrates  thought  it  necelfary  to  bring  Savonaro¬ 
la  to  trial  as  an  impoftor.  He  was  put  to  the  torture, 
and  examined ;  and  the  anfwers  which  he  gave  fully 
evinced  that  he  was  both  a  cheat  and  a  fanatic.  He 
boafted  of  having  frequent  converfations  with  God,  and 
found  his  brother  friars,  credulous  enough  to  believe 
f  ]?im*  .  ^ne  °**  the  Dominicans,  who  had  (hared  in  his 
bufferings,  affirmed,  that  he  faw  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the 
fhape  of  a  dove,  with  feathers  of  gold  and  filver,  twice 
in  one  day  alight  on  the  (honlder  of  Savonarola  and 
peck  his  ear ;  he  pretended  alfo  that  he  had  violent 
combats  with  demons.  John  Francis  Picus  earl  of  Mi- 
randula,  who  wrote  his  life,  allures  us,  that  the  devils 
which  mfetted  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  trembled 
at  the  fight  of  friar  Jerome,  and  that  out  of  vexation 
they  always  fuppreffed  fome  letters  of  his  name  in  pro- 
nouncing  it.  He  expelled  them  from  all  the  cells  of 
the  monaftery.  When  he  went  round  the  convent 
fprinkling  holy  water  to  defend  the  friars  from  the  in- 
fuhs  of  the  demons,  it  is  faid  the  evil  fpirits  fpread 

thick  clouds  before  him  to. prevent  his  paflage, _ At 

length,  the  pope  Alexander  VT.  fent  the  chief  of  the 
Dominicans,  with  bilfiop  Romolino,  to  degrade  him 
from  holy  orders,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  fecular 
judges  .with  his  two  fanatical  affociates.  They  were 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  burned  on  the  23d  May 
1498.  Savonarola  fubmitted  to  the  execution  of  the 
fentence  with  great  firmnefs  and  devotion,  and  without 
uttering  a  word  refpe&ing  his  innocence  or  his  guilt. 

He  was  46  years  of  age.  Immediately  after  his  death, 
his  Confefiion  was  publifhed  in  his  name.  It  contained 
many  extravagancies,  but  nothing  so  deferve  fo  fevere 
and  infamous  a  punifhment.  His  adherents  did  not  fail 
to  attribute  to  him  the  power  of  working  miracles;  and 
fo  ftrong  a  veneration  had  they  for  their  chief,  that  they 
preferred  with  pious  care  any  parts  of  his  body  which 
they  could  Hatch  from  the  flames.  The  earl  of  Mirandula, 
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the  author  of  his  life,  has  deferibed  him  as  an  eminent 
faint.  He  gravely  informs  us,  that  his  heart  was  found 
in  a  river ;  and  that  he  had  a  piece  of  it  in  his  pof- 
feflion,  which  had  been  very  ufeful  iu  curing  difeafes, 
and  ejed-ng  demons.  He  remarks,  that  many  of  his 
persecutors  came  to  a  miferable  end.  Savonarola  has 
alfo  been  defended  by  Father  Quetif,  Bzovius,  Baron, 
and  other  religious  Dominicans. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books  in  favour  of 
religion.  He  has  left,  1.  Sermons  in  Italian;  2.  A 
1  reatife  entitled,  f  riumphus  cruets  ;  3.  JLruditorum  Con - 
fjforum ,  and  feveral  others.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  at  Leyden  in  6  volumes  1 1  mo. 

SAVORY,  in  botany.  See  Satureia. 

SAVOUR.  See  Taste. 

SAVOY,  a  duchy  lying  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Latin  Sabaadia,  ah 
tered  afterwards  to  Saboia,  and  Sobojia. 

This  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Celtes, 
whole  defendants  therein  were  fubdivided  into  the 
Allobroges,  Nantuates,  Veragri,  Seduni,  Salaili,  Ceil- 
trones,  Garocelh,  and  fome  others  of  inferior  note.  — - » 
Of  all  thefe  the  Allobroges  were  the  mod  confiderable. 
The  redudion  of  thefe  tribes,  in  which  Julius  Caefar 
had  made  a  great  pragrefs,  was  completed  under  Au- 
guttus.  Afterwards  this  country  (hared  the  fate  of  the 
reft  of  the  weftern  empire,  and  was  over-run  by  the 
northern  barbarians.  The  Burgundians  held  it  a  con- 
fiderable  time  ;  but  when  or  how  it  firft  became  a  di- 
ftind  earldom  under  the  prefent  family,  is  what  hiftori- 
ans  are  not  agreed  about ;  thus  much,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Amadaeus  I.  who  lived  in  the  12th  century, 
was  count  of  it.  In  141 6,  Amadseua  VIII  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  emperor  Sigifmund  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and 
Vidor  Amadaeus  firft  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily, 
and  afterwaids  of  Sardinia.  See  Sardinia.  bavoy 
was  lately  conquered  by  the  French,  and  added  to  the 
republic  as  the  eightieth  department.  As  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  though  decreed  by  the  convention  to  laft 
for  ever,  may  probably  be  of  (hort  duration,  we  (hall 
write  of  the  duchy  as  of  an  independent  ftate.  Savoy, 
then,  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  France  and  Piedmont ; 
to  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  feparates  it 
from  Switzerland  ;  to  the  weft,  by  France  ;  and  to  the 
eaft,  by  Piedmont,  the  Milanefe,  and  Switzerland  ;  its 
greateft  length  being  about  eighty-eight  miles,  and 
breadth  about  feventy  fix. 

As  it  lies  among  the  Alps,  it  is  full  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  which  in  general  are  very  barren  ;  many  of  the 
higheft  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and 
fnow.  The  fummit  of  thole  called  Montagnes  Mau - 
dtUsy  “  the  curfed  mountains,”  are  faid  to  be  more 
than  two  Englifh  miles  in  perpendicular  height  above 
the  level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  level  itfelf  is 
much  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  In  Tome  few  of 
the  valleys  there  is  corn-land  and  pafture,  and  a  good 
breed  of  cattle  and  mules ;  and  along  the  lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  in  two  or  three  other  places,  a  tolerable  wine 
is  produced.  Mount  Sen  is  or  Cenis,  between  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  over  which  the  highway  from  Geneva  to 
Turin  lies,  is  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  Montagnes 
Moudttes ;  but  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the 
higheft  is  mount  Roclimelon,  in  Piedmont,  between 
Pertiere  and  Novalefe.  The  roads  over  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  are  very  tedious,  difagreeable,  and  dangerous, 
efpeciaily  as  huge  mafles  of  [now,  called  by  the  Italians 

avalanches , 
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Savoy,  avalanches,  and  fragments  of  rocks,  frequently  roll 
down  into  them  from  the  impending  precipices.  The 
way  of  travelling  is  either  in  Hedges,  chairs,  or  on  the 
backs  of  mules  :  in  fome  places  the  path  the  brink 
of  the  precipices  is  fo  narrow,  that  there  is  but  juft 
room  for  a  fingle  perfon  to  pafs.  It  begins  to  fnow  on 
tbefe  mountains  commonly  about  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  In  fummer,  in  the  months  of  July,  Anguft, 
and  September,  many  of  them  yield  very  fine  grafs, 
with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and  herbs  ;  and  others 
box-wood,  walnuts,  cbefnnts,  and  pines.  The  height 
and  different  combinations  of  thefe  mountains,  their 
towering  fummits  rifing  above  one  another,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow.  the  many  catara&s  or  falls  of  water, 
the  noife  and  rapidity  of  the  river  Arc,  the  froth  and 
green  tincture  of  its  water,  the  echoes  of  its  numerous 
ftreams  tumbling  from  cliff  to  cliff,  form  altogether  a 
very  romantic  fcene.  Thefe  mountainous  tra&s,  not- 
vvithftandlng  their  height,  are  not  altogether  free  from 
thunder  in  iummer,  and  are  alfo  much  expofed  to  thick 
clouds,  which  fom'e times  fettle  unexpe&edly  on  them, 
and  continue  feveral  days.  There  are  fome  wolves 
among  the  thickets  ;  and  they  abound  with  hares,  ru- 
picapras  or  chamois,  and  marmottes.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Savoy,  there  are  alfo  bears,  wild  boars,  deer, 
and  rabbits  ;  and  among  the  defolate  mountains  are 
found  great  quantities  of  rock-cryftal.  In  the  glacieres 
or  ice -valleys,  between  the  high  mountains,  the  air  is 
extremely  cold,  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft. 
The  furface  of  thefe  ice-valleys  looks  like  a  fea  or  lake, 
which,  after  being  agitated  by  fierce  and  contrary  winds, 
has  been  frozen  all  at  once,  interfperfed  with,  hideous 
cracks  and  chafms.  The  noife  of  thefe  cracks,  when 
firft  made  by  tne  heat  of  the  noon- day  fun,  and  re¬ 
verberated  by  the  furrounding  rocks  and  mountains,  is 
aftonifhing.  The  height  of  the  impending  mountains 
is  filch,  that  the  fun’s  rays  feldom  reach  the- ice-valleys, 
except  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  The 
avalanches  or  fnow-balls,  which  the  leaft  concuffion  of 
the  air  will  occafion,  tumble  down  the  mountains  with 
amazing  rapidity,  continually  increafing,  and  carrying 
ail  before  them.  People  have  been  taken  out  alive,  af¬ 
ter,  being  buried  feveral  days  under  them.  The  moun¬ 
tainous  nature  of  this  duchy  renders  the  plough  a  ufe- 
Ms  inftrument  of  agriculture.  The  peafants  break  up 
the  hungry  foil  with  the  pickaxe  and  fpade,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  it  carry  up  mould  and  dung  in  bafkets.  For  the 
purpofe  of  preferviqg  it  from  drought  in  the  fpring  and 
iummer,  they  cut  fmall  refervoirs  above  it,  the  water  of 
which  may  be  let  out  at  will  ;  and  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  giving  way,  break  the  declivity  of  the  mountains, 
by  building  walls  on  the  fide  for  its  fupport,  which  fre¬ 
quently  affume  the  appearance  of  ancient  fortification, 
and  are  a  very  pleafing  deception  to  travellers.  The  Sa¬ 
voyards  carry  their  better  fort  of  cheefe  into  Piedmont,, 
as  the  flavour  is  much  efteemed  there ;  but  they  gain 
more  by  their  fkins  of  bears,  chamois,  and.bouquetins 
(a  fpecies  of  the  wild  goat),  or  by  the  fale  of  growfe 
and  pheafanu,  which  they  carry  in.  great  numbers  to 
Turin. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  which,  on  the  fide 
of  Geneva,  feparates  >  avoy  from  France  ;  the  Arve, 
which  has  fome  particles  of  gold  in  its  fands  ;  the 
Ifere,  the  Seran,  the  Siers,  and  the  Arc.  There  are 
alfo  a  great  many  lakes  in  this  country,  which  yield 


plenty  of  fifli,  but  none  of  them  are  very  large,  toge-  Savoy, 
ther  with  medicinal  and  reciprocating  fprings  and  hot  Sau»n^ 

The  language  of  the  common  people  is  a  corrupt 
French  ;  but  the  better  fort,  and  thofe  that  live  in 
the  great  cities,  fpeak  a3  good  French  as  they  do  in 
Paris  itfelf. 

In  their  temper,  however,  and  difpofition,  the  Sa¬ 
voyards  rtfemble  the  Germans  more  than  the  French, 
retaining  ftill  much  of  the  old  German  honefty  and 
fimplicity  of  manners,  which  no  doubt  is  partly  owing 
to  the  poverty  and  barrennefs  of  the  country.  To  this 
alfo,  joined  to  their  longevity  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
their  women,  which  arc  the  effe&s  of  their  cheerful 
difpofition,  healthy  air,  a&ivity,  temperance,  and  fo- 
briety,  it  is  owing  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  ob- 
liged  to  go  abroad  in  queft  of  a  livelihood,  which  they 
earn,  thofe  at  leaft  who  have  no  trades,  by  fhowing 
marmottes,  cleaning  fhoes,  fweeping  chimneys,  and  the 
like.  It  is  faid,  that  there  are  generally  about  1 8,000 
of  them,  young  and  old,  about  Paris.  In  fummer 
they  lie  in  the  ftreets,  and  in  winter,  forty,  fifty,  or 
fixty  of  them  lodge  together  in  a  room :  they  are  fo 
honeft  that  they  may  be  trufted  to  any  amount  The 
children  are  often  carried  abroad  in  baskets  before  they 
are  able  to  walk.  In  many  villages  of  Savoy  there  is  * 
hardly  a  man  to  be  feen  throughout  the  year,  excepting 
a  month  or  two.  Thofe  that  have  families  generally 
fet  out  and  return  about  the  fame  feafon,  when  their 
wives  commonly  lie  in,  and  they  never  fail  to  bring 
home  fome  part  of  their  fmall  earnings.  Some  of  them 
are  fuck  confummate  mafters  of  economy,  that  they 
fet  up  (hops  and  make  fortunes,  and  others  return  home 
with  a  competency  for  the  reft  of  their  days.  An  old 
man  is  often  difpatched  with  letters,  little  prefents,  and 
fon\e  money,  from  the  younger  fort,  to  their  parents 
and  relations,  and  brings  back  with  him  frefh  colonies, 
letters,  meffages,  and  news.  The  cultivation  of  their 
grounds,  and  the  reaping  and  gathering  in  of  the  har- 
veft  and  vintage,  are  generally  left  to  the  women  and 
children  ;  but  all  this  is  to  be  under.4 ood  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  paits  of  Savoy.  Great  numbers  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  both  fexes  are  faid  to  be  lame  and  deformed^ 
and  they  are  much  fubjeft  to  a  kind  of  wens,  which 
grow  about  their  throats,  and  very  much  disfigure  them,  - 
especially  the  women  ;  but  that  is  the  only  inconvenience 
they  feel  from  them. 

i  ke  nobility  of  Savoy,,  and  the  other  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  labour  under  great  hard/hips  and 
reftri&ions,  unheard  of  in  other  countries,  which  we 
have  not  room  here  to  particularize.  A  minute  account 
of  them  will  be  found  in  Mr  Keyfler’s  Travels.  In  fhort, 
the  king  has  left,  neither  liberty,  power,  nor  much  pro- 
perty,  to  any  but  himfelf  and  the  clergy,  whofe  over¬ 
grown  wealth  he  has  alfo  greatly  curtailed. 

No  other  religion  is  profeffed  or  tolerated  in  Savoy 
but  that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  decrees,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  council  of  Trent  are  not  admitted;  nor’ 
are  the  churches  afylurns  for  malefa&ors. 

This  duchy  is  divided  into  thofe  of  Chahlais,  Gene* 
vois,  and  Savoy  Proper,  the  counties  of  Tarantaife  and 
Maurienne,  and  the  barony  of  Faucigny. 

SAURIN (James),  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  born 
at  Nifmes  in  1677,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  Proteftant  law¬ 
yer  of  confiderable  eminence*  He  applied  to  his  ftudies 

with 
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Wtl!  gmt  fuccefs  5  but  at  leat^h  fcctng  captivated  wirt>  many  important  points  of  controverfy 
military  life,  he  relinquifhed  them  for  the  pro- 
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fefiion  of  arms.  Ira  1694  he  made  a  campaign 
cadet  in  lord  Galloway’s  company,  and  foon  afterwards 
obtained  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  regiment  of  colonel 
Renault  which  ferved  in  Piedmont*  But  the  duke  of 
Savoy  having  made  peace  with  France,  he  returned  to 
jGeneva,  and  refamed  the  Rudy  of  philofophy  and  the¬ 
ology  under  Turretin  and  other  profeffors.  In  1700 
he  vitited  Holland,  then  came  to  England,  where  he 
remained  for  fcveral  years,  and  married.  In  1  7^5 
returned  to  the  Hague,  where  he  fixed  his  residence, 
'and  preached  with  the  mod  unbounded  applaufe.  1  o 
pn  exterior  appearance  highly  prepoffeffing,  he  added  a 
ilrong  harmonious  voice.  The  fublime  prayer  which 
he  recited  before  his  fermon  was  uttered  in  a  manner 
highly  affecting.  Nor  was  the  attention  excited  by 
the  prayer  diffipated  by  the  fermon  :  all  who  heard 
it  were  charmed ;  and  thofe  who  came  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  criticife,  were  carried  along  with  the  preacher 
land  forgot  their  defign.  .  Saurin  had,  however,  one 
fault  in  his  delivery  ;  he  did  not  manage  his  voice,  with 
Sufficient  {kill.  He  exhaulled  himfelf  fo  much  in  his 
prayer  and  the  beginning  of  his  fermon,  that  his  voice 
grew  feeble  towards  the  end  of  the  fervice.  His  fer¬ 
mions,  efpecially  thofe  published  during  his  life,  are  di- 
Hinguifhed  for  juftnefs  of  thought,  force  of  reafonmg, 
and  an  eloquent  unaffeded  ftyle. 

The  firft  time  that  the  celebrated  Abaddie  heard  him 
preach,  he  exclaimed,  “  Is  it  an  angel  or  a  man  who 
fpeaks  }”  Saurin  died  on  the  30th  of  December  1 730, 
aged  53  years. 

He  wrote,  1.  Sermons,  which  were  pubhfhed  in  12 
vols  8 vo  and  nmo;  fome  of  which  diiplay  great  genius 
and  eloquence,  and  others  are  compofed  with  negligence. 
One  may  obferve  in  them  the  imprecations  and  the  aver- 
fion  which  the  Calvinifts  of  that  age  were  wont  to  utter 
again  ft  the  Roman  Catholics.  Saurin  was,  notwith- 
ftanding,  a  lover  of  toleration  :  and  his  fentiments  on 
this  fubjed  gave  great  offence  to  fome  of  his  fanatical 
brethren,  who  attempted  to  obfeure  his  merit,  and  em¬ 
bitter  his  life.  They  found  fault  with  him  becaufe 
he  did  not  call  the  pope  Antichrijl ,  and  the  Romifh 
church  the  whore  of  Babylon .  But  thefe  prophetic  me¬ 
taphors,  however  applicable  they  may  be,  were  certainly 
not  intended  by  the  benevolent  religion  of  Jefus  to  be 
bandied  about  as  terms  of  reproach;,  which  would  teach 
thofe  to  rail  who  ufe  them,  and  irritate,  without  con¬ 
vincing,  thofe  to  whom  they  were  applied. 

Saurin,  therefore,  while  he  perhaps  interpreted  thefe 
metaphors  in  the  fame  way  with  his  oppofers,  difeovered 
more  of  the  moderation  of  the  Chriftian  fpirit.  Five 
volumes  of  hi3  fermons  were  publifiied  in  his  life,  the 
reft  have  been  added  fince  his  deceafe. 

2.  Difcourfes  Hiftorical,  Critical,  and  Moral,  on  the 
moft  memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament. 
This  is  his  greateft  and  moft  valuable  work.  It  was 
printed  firft  in  two  volumes  folio.  As  it  was  left  mffi- 
niftied,  Beaufobre  and  Roques  undertook  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  increafed  it  to  four  volumes.  It  is  full 
of  learning  :  it  is  indeed  a  colle (Elion  of  the  opinions  of 
the  beft  authors,  both  Chriftian  and  Heathen ;  of  the 
philofophtrs,  hiftorians,  and  critics,  in  every  fubjed 
which  the  author  examines.  3*  State  of  Chriftia- 
city  in  France,  172 5,  8vo.  In  this  book  he  difeuftes 
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queftion  the  truth  of  the  miracle  faid  to  be  performed  —v—* 
on  La  Folfe  at  Paris.  4.  An  Abridgment  of  Chriftian 
Theology  and  Morality,  in  the  form  of  a  Catechifm, 

1722,  8 vo.  He  afterwards  publifiied  an  abridgment 
of  this  work. 

A  Diftertation  which  he  published  on  the  Expedi¬ 
ency  of  fometimes  difguifmg  the  Truth,  raifed  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  enemies  againft  him.  In  this  difcourfe  his  plan 
was,  to  ftate  the  arguments  of  thofe  who  affirm  that,  in 
certain  cafes,  it  is  lawful  to  difguife  truth,  and  the  an- 
fwers  of  thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary.  He  does 
not  determine  the  queftion,  but  feems,  however,  to  in¬ 
cline  to  the  firft  opinion.  He  was  immediately  attack¬ 
ed  by  feveral  adverfaries,  and  a  long  controverfy  enfued; 
but  his  doftrines  and  opinions  were  at  length  publicly 
approved  of  by  the  iynods  of  Campen  and  of  the  Hague. 

The  fubjedl  of  this  controverfy  has  long  been  agita¬ 
ted,  and  men  of  equally  good  principles  have  fupported 
oppofite  fidts.  It  would  cei  tainly  be  a  dangerous  maxim 
that  falsehood  can  ever  be  lawful.  There  may,  indeed, 
be  particular  cafes,  when  the  motives  to  it  aie  ot  fuch 
a  nature  as  to  diminifh  its  criminality  in  a  high  degree; 
but  to  leffen  its  gu:lt  is  a  very  different  thing  from  juf- 
tifying  it  by  the  laws  of  morality. 

Saurin  (Jofeph),  a  geometrician  of  the  academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Courtoufon  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Orange,  in  165:9.  His  father,  who  was  a 
minifter  at  Grenoble,  was  his  firft  preceptor.  He. made 
rapid  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and  was  admitted  minifter 
of  Eure  in  Dauphiny  when  very  young  :  but  having 
made  ufe  of  fome  violent  expreffions  in  one  of  his  fer- 
mons,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  in  1683.  Fie  re- 
tired  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Berne,  where  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  confiderable  living.  He  wasfcarcely  fettled  in  his 
new  habitation,  when  fome  theologians  raifed  a  perfe¬ 
ction  againft  him.  Saurin,  hating  controverfy.  and 
difgufted  with  Switzerland,  where  his  talents  were  en¬ 
tirely  concealed  repaired  to  Holland.  He  returned 
foon  after  to  France,  and  furrendered  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  Boffiiet  bifliop  of  Meaux,  who  obliged  him  to 
make  a  recantation  of  his  errors.  This  event  took 
place  in  1690.  His  enemies,  however,  fufpe&ed  his 
fincerity  in  the  abjuration  which  he  had  made.  It  was 
a  general  opinion,  that  the  defire  of  cultivating  fcience 
in  the  capital  of  France  had  a  greater  effedl  in  produ¬ 
cing  this  change  than  religion.  Saurin,  however, 
fpeaks  of  the  reformers  with  great  afperity,  and  con¬ 
demns  them  for  going  too  far.  “  Deceived  in  my 
opinions  concerning  the  rigid  fyftem  of  Calvin,  I  no 
longer  regarded  that  reformer  in  any  other  light  but 
as  one  of  thofe  extravagant  geniufes  who  are  earned 
beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.  Such  appeared  to  me  in 
general  the  founders  of  the  reformation  ;  and  that  juft; 
idea  which  I  have  now  obtained  of  their  chara&er  has 
enabled  me  to  fhake  off  a  load  of  prejudices.  I  faw  in 
moft  of  the  articles  which  have  feparated  them  from  us, 
fuch  as  the  invocation  of  faints,  the  wo r (hip  of  images, 
the  diilinaion  of  meats,  &c.  that  they  had  much  exag- 
gerated  the  inevitable  abufes  of  the  .  people,  and  impu¬ 
ted  thefe  to  the  Romifh  church,  as  if  fan&ioned  by  its 
doarines.  Befides,  that  they  have  mifreprefented  thofe 
doftrines  which  were  not  conneaed  with  any  abufe. 

One  thing  which  furprifed  me  much  when  my  eyes  be¬ 
gan  to  open,  was  the  falfe  idea,  though  in  appearance 
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full  of  refpe&,  for  the  word  of  God,  which  the  reform-  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful. 
Sat  ip-  fa  ers  eT1terta^ne(l  °f  the  perfection  and  perfpicuity  of  the 
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’  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  manifdt  mifinterpretation  of 
paffages  which  they  bring  to  fupport  that  idea  (for  that 
mifinterpretation  is  a  point  which  can  be  proved).  Two 
©r  three  articles  Ml  raifed  fome  objections  in  my  mind 
againlt  the  Romifh  church  ;  to  wit,  Tranfubftantiation, 
the  adoration  of  the  facrament,  and  the  infallibility  of 
the  church.  The  adoration  of  the  facrament  I  confi- 
dered  as  idolatry,  and,  on  that  account,  removed  from 
her  communion.  But  foon  after,  the  Expofition  of  the 
bifhop  of  Meaux,  a  work  which  can  never  be  fufficient- 
ly  admired,  and  his  Treatife  concerning  changes,  re- 
verfed  all  my  opinions,  and  rendered  me  an  enemy  to 
the  Reformation.”  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  Saurin  appea¬ 
led  his  confcience  by  reading  Poiret’s  Cogitationes  ra¬ 
tionales.  This  book  is  written  with  a  view  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  church  of  Rome  from  the  charge  of  idolatry. 

If  it  w'as  the  love  of  diftindtion  that  induced  Saurin  to 
return  to  the  Romifh  church,  he  was  not  difappointed ; 
for  he  there  met  with  protection  and  fupport.  He  was 
favourably  received  by  Louis  XIV.  obtained  a  penfion 
from  him,  and  was  treated  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  the  moft  flattering  refpeCL  At  that  time  (1717), 
geometry  formed  his  principal  occupation.  He  adorn¬ 
ed  the  'Journal  des  Savans  with  many  excellent  treatifes; 
and  he  added  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  many 
interefting  papers.  Thefe  are  the  only  works  which 
he  has  left  behind  him.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  29th 
December  1737,  in  his  78th  year,  of  a  fever.  He 
married  a  wife  of  the  family  of  Cronfas  in  Switzerland, 
who  bore  him  a  foil,  Bernard- Jofeph,  diltinguiflied  as  a 
writer  for  the  theatre. 

Saurin  was  of  a  bold  and  impetuous  fpirit.  He  had 
that  lofty  deportment  which  is  generally  miftaken  for 
pride.  His  philofophy  was  auftere  ;  his  opinions  of 
men  were  not  very  favourable  ;  and  he  often  delivered 
them  in  their  prefence :  this  created  him  many  enemies. 
His  memory  was  attacked  after  his  deceafe.  A  letter 
was  printed  in  the  Mercure  Sui/fe ,  faid  to  be  written  by 
Saurin  from  Paris,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  committed  feveral  crimes  which  deferved  death. 
Some  Calvinill  minifters  publifhed  in  1757  two  or  three 
pamphlets  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  that  letter  ;  but 
Voltaire  made  diligent  enquiry  not  only  at  the  place 
where  Saurin  had  been  difeharging  the  facerdotal  office, 
but  at  the  Deans  of  the  clergy  of  that  department. 
They  all  exclaimed  againfl  an  imputation  fo  opprobrious. 
It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Voltaire,  in 
the  defence  wdiich  he  has  publifhed  in  his  general  hiftory 
of  Saurin’s  conduft,  leaves  fome  unfavourable  impref- 
fions  upon  the  reader’s  mind.  He  infinuates,  that  Sau- 
rin  facrificed  his  religion  to  his  intereft ;  that  he  played 
upon  Bofluet,  who  believed  he  had  converted  a  clergy¬ 
man,  when  he  had  only  given  a  little  fortune  to  a  phi* 
lofopher. 

SAURURtjS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  heptandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fecond  or¬ 
der,  Piperita \  The  calyx  is  a  catkin,  with  uniflorous 
feales :  there  is  no  corolla ;  there  are  four  germina,  and 
four  monofpermous  berries*. 

SAUVAGESIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
-tiogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thefe 
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The  corolla  is  penta- 
petalous  and  fringed  ;  the  calyx  pentaphyllous  ;  the  nec- 
tarium  the  fame,  having  its  leaves  placed  alternately 
with  the  petals  ;  the  capfuie  unilocular. 

SAUVEUR  (Jofeph),  an  eminent  French  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  La  Fleche  in  1653.  He  was  abfo- 
lutely  dumb  until  he  was  feven  years  of  age ;  and  even 
then  his  organs  of  fpeech  did  not  difengage  themfelves 
fo  freely,  but  that  lie  was  ever  after  obliged  to  fpeak 
writh  great  deliberation.  Mathematics  were  the  only 
ftudies  he  had  any  relifh  for,  and  thefe  he  cultivated 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs ;  fo  that  he  commenced 
teacher  at  20  years  of  age,  and  was  fo  foon  in  vogue, 
that  he  had  prince  Eugene  for  his  fcholar.  He  was 
made  mathematical  profefTor  in  the  royal  college  in 
1686  ;  and  ten  years  after  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in  1716  ;  and  his 
writings,  which  confift  rather  of  detached  papers  than 
of  conne&ed  treatifes,  are  all  inferted  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  twice  married  ; 
and  by  the  laft  wife  had  a  fon,  who,  like  himfelf,  was 
dumb  for  the  fir  ft  feven  years  of  his  life. 

SAW,  an  inftrument  which  ferves  to  cut  into  pieces 
feveral  folid  matters ;  as  w^bod,  ftone,  ivory,  &c. 

The  beft  faws  are  of  tempered  fteel  ground  bright 
and  fmooth  :  thofe  of  iron  are  only  hammer-hardened  : 
hence  the  firft,  befides  their  being  {lifter,  are  likewife 
found  fmoother  than  the  laft.  They  are  known  to  be 
well  hammered  by  the  ftiff  bending  of  the  blade  ;  and 
to  be  well  and  evenly  ground,  by  their  bending  equally 
in  a  bow. 

SAw-fift.  See  Pristis. 

SAXE  (Maurice  count  of),  was  born  the  13th  Oc- 
tober  1696.  He  was  the  natural  fon  of  Frederic  A 11- 
guftus  II.  ele&or  of  Saxony,  arid  king  of  Poland, 
and  of  the  countefs  of  Konigfmarc,.  a  Svvedifh  lady, 
celebrated  both  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  along  with  Frederic  Auguftus  the  ele&oral 
prince,  afterwards  king  of  Poland.  His  infancy  an¬ 
nounced  the  future  warrior.  Nothing  could  prevail  on 
him  to  apply  to  his  ftudies  but  the  promife  of  being  al¬ 
lowed,  after  he  had  finifhed  his  tafk,  to  mount  on  liorfe- 
back,  or  exercife  himfelf  with  arms. 

He  ferved  his  firft  campaign  in  the  army  commanded 
by  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when 
only  twelve  years  old.  He  fignalized  himfelf  at  the 
fieges  of  Tournay  and  Mons,  and  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet.  In  the  evening  of  that  memo¬ 
rable  day,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  Ci  Pm  content  with  my 
day’s  work.”  During  the  campaign  of  1710,  prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  made  many 
public  encomiums  on  his  merit.  Next  year  the  young 
count  accompanied 'the  king  of  Poland  to  the  fiege  of 
Stralfund,  the  llrongeft  place  in  Pomerania,  and  dis¬ 
played  the  greateft  intrepidity.  He  fwam  acrofs  the 
river  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  with  a  piftol  in  his  hand. 
His  valour  fhone  no  lefs  confpicuoufly  on  the  bloody  day 
of  Gaedelbufck,  where  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  ca¬ 
valry.  He  had  a  horfe  killed  under  him,  after  he  had 
three  times  rallied  his  regiment,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
charge. 

Soon  after  that  campaign,  his  mother  prevailed  011 
him  to  marry  the  countefs  of  Lubin,  a  lady  both  rich 
and  beautiful.  This  union  lafted  but  a.ftiort  time.  In 
17213  the  count  procured  a  diflblution  of  the  marriage  ; 
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a  ftep  of  which  he  afterwards  repented.  The  countefs 
left  him  with  regret  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from 
marrying  foon  after.  T.  he  count  of  Saxe  was  too  fond 
of  pleasure  and  variety  to  fubmit  to  the  duties  which 
marriage  impofes.  In  the  midft,  however,  of  the  plea- 
fures  in  which  he  fometimec  indulged,  he  never  loft 
fight  of  his  profeffion,  He  carried  along  with  him 
wherever  he  went  a  library  of  military  books ;  and  even 
when  he  feemed  moft  taken  up  with  his  pleafures,  he 
never  failed  to  fpend  an  hour  or  two  in  private  ftudy. 
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Count  Saxe,  thus  ftript  of  his  territories,  devoted 
himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics.  He 
comppfed  alfo,  in  13  nights,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  an  ague,  his  Reveries ,  which  he  corre&ed  afterwards. 
This  book  is  written  in  an  incorrect  but  forcible  ftyle ; 
it  is  full  of  remarks  both  new  and  profound,  and  is 
equally  ufeful  to  the  foldier  and  the  general. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Poland  his  father,  in  1733, 
kindled  a  new  war  in  Europe.  His  brother,  the  eledor 
ot  Saxony,  offered  him  the  command  of  all  his  forces. 
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to  fpend  an  hour  or  two  in  private  liuuy.  ^  ~  ^  ~  r  •  a  •  1  „  ' 

In  17  17  he  went  to  Hungary,  where  the  emperor  but  he  preferred  the  French  femce,  and  repaired  to  the 
had  an Vly of 15,000  men  ^undcr  the  command  of  marechal  of  Berwick’s  army,  «^ch  was_encamped_on 
Young  count  -axe  was  prefent  at  the 
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fiege  of  Bel  trade,  and  at  a  battle  ^  hich  the  prince 
gained  over  the  Turks.  On  his  return  to  Poland  in 
1 7  1  8,  he  w?s  made  a  knight  of  the  golden  eagle. 

The  wars  in  Europe  being  concluded  by  the  treaties 
of  Utrecht  and  Poffarowitz,  count  Saxe  went  to 
France.  He  had  always  profeffed  a  partiality  for  that 
country.  French,  indeed,  was  the  only  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  which  during  his  infancy  he  was  willing  to  learn. 
He  fpent  his  whole  time  during  the  peace  in  fludying; 
mathematics,  fortification,  and  mechanics,  fciences 
which  exadly  fuited  his  genius.  1  he  mode  ofjexerci- 
fing  troops  had  ftruck  his  attention  when  very  young. 
At  16  he  invented  a  newexercife,  which  was  taught  in 
Saxony  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  Having  obtained  a 
regiment  in  France  in  IJ229  he  formed  it  himfelf  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  new  plan.  From  that  moment  the  Che¬ 
valier  FoIlary  an  excellent  judge  of  military  talents, 
predi&ed  that  he  would  be  a  great  man. 

In  1726  the  States  of  Courland  chofe  him  for  their 
fovereign.  But  both  Poland  and  Ruffia  rofe  in  arms 
to  oppofe  him.  The  Czarina  wifhed  to  beftow  the 
duchy  on  Menzikoff,  a  happy  adventurer,  who  from  a 
paftry-cook’s  boy  became  a  general  and  a  prince.  Menzi¬ 
koff  fent  800  Ruffians  to  Milan,  where  they  befieged 
the  new-chofen  duke  in  his  palace.  Count  Saxe,  who 
had  oply  60  men,  defended  himfelf  with  aftonifhing  in¬ 
trepidity.  The  fiege  was  raifed,  and  the  Ruffians  obli¬ 
ged  to  retreat.  Soon  after  he  retired  to  Ufmaiz,  and 
prepared  to  defend  his  people  againft  the  two  hoftile  na¬ 
tions.  Here  he  remained  with  only  3^  men>  till  the 
Ruffian  general  approached  at  the  head  of  4000  to 
force  his  retreat.  That  general  invited  the  count  to  a 
conference,  during  which  he  intended  to  furprife  him, 
and  take  him  prifoner.  The  count,  informed  of  the 
plot,  reproached  him  for  his  bafenefs,  and  broke  up  the 
conference.  About  this  time  he  wrote  to  France  for  men 
and  money.  Mademoifelle  le  Couvreur,  a  famous  a&refs, 
pawned  her  jewels  and  plate,  and  fent  him  the  lum  of 
40,000  hvres*  This  a&refs  had  formed  his  mind  for 
the  fine  arts.  She  had  made  him  read  the  greater  part 
of  the  French  poets,  and  given  him  a  tafte  for  the 
theatre,  which  he  retained  even  in  the  camp.  The 
count,  unable  to  defend  himfelf  againft  Ruflia  and  Po¬ 
land,  was  obliged  in  the  year  1729  to  leave  his  new  do¬ 
minions,  and  retire  into  France.  It  is  faid  that  Anne 
Iwanowa,  duchefs  dowager  of  Courland,  and  fiecond 
.  daughter  of  the  czar  Iwan  Alexiowitz,  had  given  him 
hopes  of  marriage,  and  abandoned  him  at  that  time 
becaufe  file  defpaired  of  fixing  his  wavering  paflion. — 
This  inconftancy  loft  him  not  only  Courland,  but  the 
throne  of  Rullia  itfelf,  which  that  Piincefs  afterwards 
filled/ 


the  Rhine.  “  Count,”  faid  that  general,  who  was 
preparing  to  attack  the  enemy’s  enttenchments  at  Et- 
linghen.  “  I  was  going  to  fend  for  3000  men,  but  your 
arrival  is  of  more  value  than  theirs.”  When  the  attack 
began,  the  count,  at  the  head  oF  a, regiment  of  grena¬ 
diers,  forced  the  enemy's  lines,  and  by  his  bravery  de¬ 
cided  the  viaory.  He  behaved  at  the  fiege  of  Philip  f- 
burgh  with  no  lefs  intrepidity.  For  thefe  fervices  he 
was,  in  1734,  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1736  ;  but  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany  kindled  a  new 
war  almoft  immediately. 

Prague  was  befieged  by  the  count  of  Saxe  in  1741* 
near  the  end  of  November,  and  taken  the  fame  month 
by  affault.  The  conqueft  of  Egra  followed  that  of 
Prague.  It  was  taken  a  few  days  after  the  trenches 
were  opened.  This  fuccefs  gave  fo  much  joy  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  VII.  that  he  wrote  a  congratulatory 
letter  to  the  conqueror  with  his  own  hands. 

In  1744  he  was  made  marechal  of  France,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  part  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  During 
that  campaign  he  difplayed  the  greateft.  military  con- 
dud.  Though  the  enemy  was  fuperior  in  number,  he 
obferved  their  motions  fo  Wilfully  that  they  could  do 
nothing. 

In  January  174 5,  an  alliance  was  concluded  at  War- 
fovia  between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  The  ambaffador 
of  the  States  General,  meeting  marechal  Saxe  one  day 
at  Verfailles,  afked  his  opinion  of  that  treaty.  “  I 
think  (fays  he),  that  if  the  king  my  mafter  would  give 
me  an  unlimited  commifiion,  I  would  read  the  original 
at  the  Hague  before  the  end  of  the  year.”  Thisanfwer 
was  not  a  bravadcf;  the  marechal  was  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  it. 

He  went  foon  after,  though  exceedingly  ill,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  A  gentleman  feeing  the  feeble  condition  in 
which  he  left  Paris,  afked  him  how  he  could  in  that  fi- 
tuation  undertake  fo  great  an  enterprife  ?  “  The  queftion 
(replied  he)  is  not  about  living,  but  fetting  out.” — 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  was  fought.  Marechal  Saxe  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  yet  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  put  into  a. litter* 
and  carried  round  all  the  pofts.  During  the  a&ion  he 
mounted  on  horfeback,  though  he  was  fo  very  weak 
that  his  attendants  dreaded  every  moment  to  fee  him  ex¬ 
pire.  The  viftory  of  Fontenoy,  owing  entirely  to  his 
vigilance  and  capacity,  was  followed  by  the  reduaiou 
of  Tournay,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Oftend,  Ath, 
and  Bruffels;  This  laft  city  was  taken  on  the  28th  Febru¬ 
ary  1746;  and  very  foon  after  the  King  fent  to  the  ma¬ 
rechal  a  letter  of  naturalization  conceived  in  the  moft 
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flattering  terms.  The  fucceeding  campaigns  gained 
him  additional  honour.  After  the  victory  of  Raucoux, 
which  he  gained  on  the  1  ith  October  1746,  the  ting 
of  France  made  him  a  prefent  of  fix  pieces  of  cannon. 
He  was,  on  the  12th  of  January  of  the  following  year, 
created  marechal  of  all  the  French  armies,  and,  in  1748, 
commander-general  of  all  thofe  pans  of  the  Netherlands 
•which  were  lately  conquered. 

Holland  now  began  to  tremble  for  her  fafety.  Mae- 
ftricht  and  Bergen-op-Zoom  had  already  fallen,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  misfortunes  feemed  to  attend  the  further  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war.  The  States  General,  therefore,  of¬ 
fered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  and  a 
treaty  concluded  on  the  l8tlr  Odlober  174^* 

Marechal  Saxe  retired  to  Chambord,  a  country  feat 
which  the  king  of  France  had  given  him.  Some  time 
after  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  king  of  Pruffia  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  Alexander  would  have  received  Cadar. — 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  fpent  his  time  among  men 
of  learning,  artifts,  and  philofophers.  He  died  of  a 
fever,  on  the  30th  November  1 750,  at  the  age  of  54. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  talking  to  M.  Senac  his 
phyfician  about  his  life,  “  It  has  been  (fays  he)  an 
excellent  dream.”  He  was  remarkably  careful  of  the  lives 
of  his  men.  One  day  a  general  officer  was  pointing  out 
to  him  a  poll  which  would  have  been  of  great  ufe.  “  It 
will  only  coil  you  (fays  he)  a  dozen  gienadiers.  “  That 
would  do  very  well,”  replied  the  marechal,  “  were  it 
only  a  dozen  lieutenant-generals.” 

It  was  impoffible  for  marechal  Saxe,  the  natural 
brother  of  the  king  of  Poland,  elefted  fovereign  of 
Courland,  and  pofiefTed  of  a  vigorous  and  reftlefs  ima¬ 
gination,  to  be  deftitute  of  ambition.  He  conftantly 
entertained  the  notion  that  he  would  be  a  king.  Atter 
lofing  the  crown  of  Ruffia  by  his  inconftancy  in  love,  he 
formed,  it  is  faid,  the  projea  of  afiembling  the  Jews, 
and  of  being  the  fovereign  of  a  nation  which  for  17  0 
years  had  neither  poffeffed  chief  nor  country.  When 
this  chimerical  idea  could  not  be  realized,  he  call  his 
eyes  upon  the  kingdom  of  Corfica.  After  failing  in 
this  projeft  alfo,  he  was  bufily  employed  in  planning  a 
fettlement  in  fome  part  of  America,  particularly  Brazil, 
when  death  furprifed  him. 

He  had  been  educated  and  died  in  the  Lutheran  re¬ 
ligion.  “  It  is  a  pity  (faid  the  queen  of  France,  when 
fne  heard  of  his  death)  that  we  Cannot  fay  a  Angle 
De  profundis  (prayer  for  the  dead)  for  a  man  who  haf 
made  us  fing  fo  many  7e  Drums."  All  France  la¬ 
mented  his  death.  . 

By  his  will,  which  is  dated  at  Pans,  March  1.  1  ’48, 
he  dire&ed  that  his  body  ffiould  be  buried  in  quicklime: 
«  that  nothing  (fays  he)  may  remain  of  me  in  this 
world  but  the  remembrance  of  me  among  my  friends.” 
Thefe  orders,  however,  were  not  complied  with  ;  for 
his  body  was  embalmed,  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
was  inclofed  in  another  of  copper,  and  this  covered 
with  one  of  wood,  bound  about  with  iron.  His  heart 
was  put  into  a  filver  gilt  box,  and  his  entrails  into  an¬ 
other  coffin.  Louis  XV.  was  at  the  charge  of  his  fu¬ 
neral.  By  his  order  his  coipfe  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  and  fplendor  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  St  1  ho- 
mas,  at  Strafburgh,  on  the  8th  February  1751. 

The  marechal  was  a  man  of  ordinary  ifature,  of 
a.  robuft  conftitution,  and  extraordinary  ftiength.  To 
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an  afpeft,  noble,  warlike,  and  mild,  he  joined  the  ex-  S^xifraga. 
ceilent  qualities  of  the  heart.  Affable  in  his  manners, 
and  difpofed  to  fympathize  with  the  unfortunate,  his 
g-enerofity  fometimes  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  fortune.  On  his  death-bed  he  reviewed  the  errors 
of  his  life  with  remorfe,  and  expreffed  much  peel- 
tence. 

The  belt  edition  of  his  Reveries  was  printed  at  Pa¬ 
ris  1 75 7>  in  2  vols  4to.  It  was  compared  with  the 
greatell  attention  with  the  original  manufeript  in  the 
king’s  library.  It  is  accompanied  with  many  defigns 
exadlly  engraved,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  The  Life 
of  marechal  Saxe  was  written  by  M.  d’  Eipagnac,  2  vols. 

1 2 mo.  This  hiftory  is  written  in  the  panegyrical  flyle. 

The  author  is,  however,  impartial  enough  to  remark* 
that  in  the  three  battles  upon  which  the  reputation  of 
marechal  Saxe  is  founded,  he  engaged  in  the  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  circumftances,  “  Never  did  a  general  (fays 
he)  (land  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation.  Honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  was  not  reftrained 
in  any  of  his  projedls.  He  always  commanded  a  nume¬ 
rous  army  :  his  foldiers  were  fleady,  and  his  officers  pof- 
feffed  great  merit.” 

S  \XIFR  AGA,  Saxifrage,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order,  Su'culent*.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  pentapetalous  ;  the  capfule  bi  roll  rated,  uni¬ 
locular,  and  polyfpermous. 

There  are  58  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moll  remarkable 
are,  i.  The  granulata,  or  white  faxifrage,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  meadows  in  many  parts  of  England. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  like  grains  of  corn,  of  a 
reddilh  colour  without ;  from  which  arife  kidney-fhaped 
hairy  leaves,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  footflalks. — * 

The  flalks  are  thick, "a  foot  high,  hairy,  and  furrowed  : 
thefe  branch  out  from  the  bottom,  and  have  a  few  fmall 
leaves  like  thofe  below,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  flalk  :  the 
flowers  terminate  the  flalk,  growing  in  fmall  cluftera  * 
they  have  five  white  petals,  inclofingten  (lamina  and  the 
•two  ftyles.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double 
flowers,  which  is  very  ornamental  2.  The  pyramidata, 
with  a  pyramidal  flalk,  grows  naturally  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Italy.  The  leaves  are  tongue -fliaped,  gathered 
into  heads,  rounded  at  their  points,  and  have  cartilagi¬ 
nous  and  fawed  borders.  The  flalk  rifes  two  feet  and' 
a  half  high,  branching  out  near  the  ground,  forming  a* 
natural  pyramid  to  the  top.  The  flowers  have  five  white 
wedge-fhaped  petals,  and  ten  {lamina,  placed  circularly 
the  length  of  the  tube,  terminated  by  roundifh  purple 
fummits.  When  thefe  plants  are  ftrong,  they  produce 
very  large  pyramids  of  flowers,  which  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance.  3.  The  pun&ata,  commonly  called  London 
pride  or  none-fo  pretty ,  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps, 
and  alfo  in  great  plenty  on  a  mountain  of  Ireland  called 
Mangerton ,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  that  ifiand.  The 
roots  of  this  are  perennial  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
and  placed  circularly  at  bottom.  They  have  broad, 
flat,  furrowed  foot-flaiks,  and  are  deeply  crenated  at 
their  edges,  which  are  white.  The  flalk  rifes  a  foot 
high,  is  of  a  purple  colour,  ftiff,  (lender,  and  hairy. 

It  fends  out  from  the  fide  on  the  upper  part  feveral 
fhort  foot-ftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  white  flowers 
fpotted  with  red.  4.  The  oppofitifolia,  grows  natural- 
4  R  2  h 
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!y  on  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  arid  Helvetian  mountains  :  it 
is  alfo  found  pretty  plentifully  growing  upon  Inglebo- 
rough  hill  in  Yorkfliire,  Snowdon  in  Wales,  and  fome 
other  places.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  llalks  trail¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground,  and  are  feldom  more  than  two 
inches  long,  gamifhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  Handing 
oppodte,  which  lie  over  one  another  like  the  fcales  of 
fifh  :  they  are  of  a  brown  green  colour,  and  have  a  re* 
femblance  of  heath.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  of  a  deep  blue  ;  and  thus  make  a 
pretty  appearance  during  their  continuance,  which  is 
great  part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April.  All 
thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  offsets,  or  by  part¬ 
ing  their  roots. 

SAXO-Grammaticus,  defcended  from  an  illuftrious 
■  Danifh(A)  family,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  1 2th 
century.  Stephens,  in  h;s  edition  of  Saxo-Grammaticus, 
printed  at  Soroe,  indubitably  proves,  that  he  muff  have 
been  alive  in  1 156,  but  cannot  afcertain  the  exa&  place 
and  time  of  his  birth.  See  Stephens’s  Prolegomena  to  the 
Notes  on  Saxo-Grammaticus,  p.  8,  te  24  *,  alfo  Hol- 
berg,  vol.  i.  p  269.  ;  and  Mallet’s  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i. 
p.  4.  On  account  of  his  uncommon  learning,  Saxo 
was  diffingnifhed  by  the  name  of  Grammaticus.  He  was 
provoft  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rofkild,  and  warm¬ 
ly  patronized  by  the  learned  and  warlike  Abfalon,  the 
celebrated  archbifhop  of  Lunden,  at  whole  inftigation 
he  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Denmark.  His  epitaph,  a  dry 
panegyric  in  bad  Latin  verfes,  gives  no  account  of  the 
era  of  his  death,  which  happened,  according  to  Ste¬ 
phens,  in  1204.  His  hiftory,  confifting  of  .16  books, 
begins  from  the  earlieft  account  of  the  Danifh  annals, 
and  concludes  with  the  year  1 186.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  an  accurate  writer,  the  firft  part,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  origin  of  the  Danes,  and  the  reigns  of  the 
ancient  kings,  is  full  of  fables  ;  but  the  eight  laft  books, 
and  particularly  thofe  which  regard  the  events  of  his 
own  times,  deferve  the  utmoft  credit.  He  wrote  in 
Latin  ;  the  ftyle,  if  we  confider  the  barbarous  age  in 
which  he  flourifhed,  is  in  general  extremely  elegant,  but 
rather  too  poetical  for  hiftory.  Mallet,  in  his  Hijloire 
de  Dannemarcy  vol,  i.  p.  182,  fays,  “  that  Sperling,  a 
writer  of  great  erudition,  lias  proved,  in  contradiction 
to  the  affertions  of  Stephens  and  others,  that  Saxo- 
Grammaticus  was  fecretary  to  Abfalon  ;  and  that  the 
Saxo  provoft  of  Rofkild  was  another  perfon,  and  lived 
earlier.” 

SAXONY,  the* name  of  two  circles  of  the  German 
empire,  an  ele&orate,  and  a  duchy  of  the  fame.  The 
lower  circle  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; 
to  the  north,  by  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  to  the  weft,  by 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia  and  the  north  fea  ;  and  to  the 
caft  by  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  ftates  be¬ 
longing  to  it  are  the  dukes  and  princes  of  Magdeburg, 
and  Bremen,  Zell,  Grubenhagen,  Calenburg,  Wolfen- 
buttle,  Halberlladt,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklen- 
burg-Guftro,  Holftein-Gluckftadt,  Holftein-Gottorf, 


Hildefheim,  Saxe-Lawenburg  ;  the  archbifhopric  of  Saxony. 
Lubeck  ;  the  principalities  of  Schwerin,  Ratzeburg, 
Blankenburg,  Ranzau  ;  the  imperial  cities  of  Lubeck, 

Gotzlar,  Muhlhaufen,  Nordhaufen,  Hamburgh,  and 
Bremen.  The  dukes  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg  are 
alternately  dire&ors  and  fummoning  princes  ;  but,  ever 
fince  the  year  1682,  the  diets  which  ufed  generally  to 
be  held  at  Brunfwick  or  Lunenburg  have  been  difcon- 
tiuued.  Towards  the  army  of  the  empire,  which,  by 
a  decree  of  the  empire  m  1681,  was  fettled  at  40,000  * 
men,  this  circle  was  to  furnifh  1322  horfemen  and  2707 
foot ;  and  of  the  300,000  florins  granted  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  clieft  in  1707,  its  quota  was  31,271  florins  ;  both 
which  affeflments  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony,  Burgundy,  Swabia,  and  Weftphalia.  This  circle 
at  prefent  nominates  only  two  affeffors  in  the  chamber- 
judicatory  of  the  empire,  of  one  of  which  the  elector 
of  Brunfwick-Lunenburg  has  the  nomination,  who  muff 
be  a  Lutheran,  and  is  the  ninth  in  rank.  The  inhabit 
tants  of  this  circle  are  almoft  all  Lutherans,  . 

The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Franconia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and 
alfo  by  the  Baltic  fea,  Prufiia,  Poland,  Silefia,  Lufatia, 
and  Bohemia.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  the. 
following  ftates,  viz.  the  ele&ors  of  Saxony  and  Bran-, 
denburg,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Eifenach,  Saxe-Cobouror, 
Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe*Altenburg,  Saxe-Querfurt,  the  Hi-, 
ther  and  Farther  Pomerania,  Camin,  Anhalt,  Qnidlen- 
burg,  Gernrode,  Walkenried,  Schwa rzburg,  Sonderfhau- 
fen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolftadt,  Mansfeld,  Stolberg,  Bar- 
by,  the  countsxff  Reuffen,  and  the  counts  of  Schonberg.* 

No  diets  have  been  held  in  this  circle  fince  the  year  1683. 

The  ele&or  of  Saxony  has  always  been  the  foie  fummon^ 
ing  prince  and  director  of  it.  Moft  of  the  inhabitants 
profefs  the  Proteftant  religion.  When  the  whole  empire 
furnifhes  40,000  men,  the  quota  of  this  circle  is  1322 
horfe  and  2707  foot.  Of  the  300,000  florins  granted 
by  the  empire  in  1707,  it  contributed  only  31,271  flo¬ 
rins,  28  kruitzers,  being  rated  no  higher  than  thofe  of 
Weftphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  Swabia,  and  Burgundy, 
though  it  is  much  larger.  Agreeable  to  a  refolution* 
and  regulation  in  1654,  this  circle  nominates  now  only 
two  affeffors  of  the  chamber-court. 

The  electorate  confifls  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  margravate  of  Meiffen,  a  part  of’ 
the  Vogtland,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  landgravate 
of  Thuringia.  The  Lufatia3  alfo,  and  a  part  of  the 
country  of  Ilenneberg,  belong  to  it,  but  are  no  part 
of  this  circle.  The  foil  of  the  electoral  dominions  lying 
in  this  circle  is  in  general  exceeding  rich  and  fruitful, 
yielding  corn,  fruits,  and  pulfe  in  abundance,  together: 
with  hops,  flax,  hemp,  ftobacco,  anifeed,  wild  faffrony 
wood;  and  in  fome  places  woad,  wine,  coals,  porcelain- 
clay,  terra  iigillata,  fullers-earth,  fine  fhiver,  various 
forts  of  beautiful  marble,  ferpentine  ftone,  and  almoft; 
all  the  different  fpecies  of  precious  ftones.  Sulphur  aL 
fo,  alum,  vitriol,  fand,,and  free -ftone,  falt-fp rings,  am¬ 
ber,  turf,  cinnabar,  quickfilver,  antimony,  bifmuth,  ar- 
fenic,  cobalt,  and  other  minerals,  are  found  in  it.  This 

country, 


("a)  Some  authors  have  erroneoufly  conjeCtured,  from  his1  name  Saxo,  that*  lie  -was  horn  in  Saxony;  but  Saxe 
was  no  uncommon  appellation  among  the  ancient 'Danes.  See  ;Qlaus  Wormius  Mommmta  Danica ,  p.  186* 
and  Stephens’s  Prolegomena ,  p.  10. 
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*  See  Re¬ 
formation, 
u°  8. 


f  See  Por¬ 
celain, 
u°*3>  24- 


country,  befides  the  above  articles,  contains  likewife  va- 
luable  mines  of  iilver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  ;  and 
abounds  in  many  places  with  horned  cattle,  fheep,  horfcs, 
and  venifon.  The  principal  rivers  by  which  it  is  water¬ 
ed  are  the  Elbe,  the  Schwerze-Elfter,  the  Mulde,  the 
Saale,  the  Unilrut,  the  Weiffe- Elder,  and  the  Pleifle. 
Theie  rivers,  as  well  a\j  the  lakes  and  rivulets,  abound 
in  fifh  ;  and  in  the  White-Elder  are  found  beautiful 
pearls.  This  eledlorate  is  extremely  well  cultivated  and 
inhabited,  and  is  laid  to  include  about  250  great  and 
fmall  towns,  upwards  of  5000  villages,  196  royal  ma¬ 
nors,  and  near  as  many  royal  cattles,  betides  private 
eflates,  and  comrnanderies.  The  provincial  diets  here 
conlift  of  three  daffies.  The  firft  is  compofed  of  the 
prelates,  the  counts,  and  lords,  and  the  two  univerfities 
of  Leipfic  and  Wittenberg.  To  the  fecond  belong  the 
nobility  in  general,  immediate  or  mediate,  that  is,  fuch 
as  Hand  immediately  under  the  fief-chancery  or  the  au- 
lic  judicatories,  and  filch  as  are  immediately  under  the 
jurifdidlion  of  the  amtman.  The  third  clafs  is  formed 
of  the  towns  in  general.  The  general  provincial  diets 
are  ordinarily  held  every  fix  years  ;  but  there  are  others, 
called  feleftion  diets ,  which  are  convened  commonly 
every  two  years.  We  would  here  obferve,  that  not  on¬ 
ly  thefe  diets,  but  thofe  in  moll  of  the  other  dates  of 
Germany,  are  at  prefent  extremely  infignificant  and  un¬ 
important,  retaining  little  more  than  the  fhadow  of  their 
former  power  and  privileges  ;  for  even  the  petty  princes, 
though  they  depend  upon  their  more  potent  neighbours, 
and  mud  be  careful  not  to  give  them  any  umbrage,  are 
almod  as  abfolute  in  their  *  refpe&ive  territories  as  the 
grand  feignior  himfelf.  As  to  religion,  it  was  in  thi-s 
country  that  the  reformation  took  its  rife  in  the  16th 
century,  to  which  it  hath  ever  fince  adhered,  according 
to  the  dodlrines  of  Luther*.  The  two  late  electors, 
when  they  embraced  Popery' in  order  to  qualify  them- 
felves  to  be  elc&ed  kings  of  Poland,  gave  the  mod  fo- 
lemn  aflurances  to  their  people,  that  they  would  invio¬ 
lably  maintain  the  edabliihed  religion  and  its  profefiors 
in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  ecclefiadical 
rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  whatfoever,  in  regard 
to  churches,  worship,  ceremonies,  ufages,  univerfities, 
fchools,  bene  fees,  incomes,  profits,  jurifdidlions,  and 
immunities.  The  electoral  families  dill  continue  Roman 
Catholics,  though  they  have  lod  the  crown  of  Poland, 
for  which  they  at  drd  embraced  Popery.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  ecclefiadical  matters,  the  country  is  divided  in¬ 
to  pariihes,  and  thefe  again  ihto  fpiritual  infpedtions  and 
confidories,  all  fubordinate  to  the  ecclefiadical  council 
and  upper  conddory  of  Drefden,  in  which  city  and 
Leipfic  the  Calvinifts  and  Roman  Catholics  enjoy  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion.  Learning  flourifhes  in 
this  eledf orate  ;  in  which,  befides  the  free-fchools  and 
gymnafia  in  mod  of  the  chief  towns,  are  the  two  cele¬ 
brated  univerfities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  in  the 
lad  of  which  are  alfo  focietics  for  the  liberal  arts  and 
the  German  language,  with  bookfellers  and  printers  of 
the  greateft  eminence.  A  great  variety  of  manufactures 
are  alfo  carried  on  in  this  country.  The  principal  are 
thofe  of  fine  and  coarfe  linen,  thread,  fine  lace,  papery 
fine  glades  and  mirrors ;  porcelain,  equal  if  not  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  China  y ;  iron,  brads,  and  deehvvar.es;  ma- 
•nufadtures  of  gold  and  filver,  cotton,  wool,  and  iilk  ; 
gloves,  caps,  hats,  and  tapeftry  ;  in  which,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  productions  mentioned  above,  together  with  dye¬ 


ing,  an  important  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on.  A 
great  addition  has  been  made  fince  the  year  17 18  to  the 
eledloral  territories,  by  the  extinction  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  Zeitz,  Merfeburg,  and  Weiffenfels,  whofe 
dominions  devolved  to  the  elder  eledloral  branch,  de¬ 
fended  from  the  margraves  of  Meiffeu.  The  firft  of 
thefe,  who  was  eledlor  of  Saxony,  was  Frederick  the 
Warlike,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

This  eledlor  dyles  himfelf  duke  of  Saxony,  Juliers, 
Cleve,  and  Berg,  as  alfo  of  Engern  and  Weftphaiia, 
arch-marfhal  and  eledlor  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire, 
landgrave  in  Thuringia,  margrave  of  MeifTen,  and  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Lufatia,  burgrave  of  Magdeburg, 
princely  count  of  Henneberg,  count  of-  La  Mark, 
Ravenfberg,  Barby,  and  Hanau,  and  lord  of  Raven- 
ftein.  Among  the  electors  he  is  reckoned  the  fixth, 
as  great-marfhal  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  is  alfo  vi¬ 
car,  during  an  interregnum,  in  all  places  not  fubjedl  to 
the  vicariate  of  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  He 
is  moreover  foie  director  of  the  circle  ;  and  in  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  the  fee  of  Mentz  claims  the  diredlorium  at  the 
diet  of  the  empire.  His  matricular  affieffiment,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  eledlorate,  is  1984  florins,  befides  what 
he  pays  for  other  dillricls  and  territories.  To  the  cham¬ 
ber-courts  he  contributes,  each  term,  the  fum  of  1545 
rix- dollars,  together  with  83  rix-dollars  and  62  kruitzers 
011  account  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld.  In  this  elec¬ 
torate,  fubordinate  to  the  privy  council,  are  various  col¬ 
leges  for  the  departments  of  war,  foreign  affairs,  the  fi¬ 
nances,  fiefs,  mines,  police,  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  to¬ 
gether  with  high  tribunals  and  courts  of  juflice,  to 
which  appeals  he  from  the  inferior.  The  revenues  of 
this  eledlor  are  as  confiderable  as  thofe  of  any  prince  in 
the  empire,  if  we  except  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria.  They  arife  from  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
fubfidies  of  the  dates ;  his  own  demefnes,  confiding  of 
72  bailiwics  ;  the  impod  on  beer,  and  the  fine  porce* 
lain  kof  the  country;  tenths  of  corn,  fruit,  wine,  &c. 
his  own  filver  mines,  and  the  tenths  of  thofe  that  be¬ 
long  to  particulars  :  all  which,  added  together,  bring 
in  an  yearly  revenue  of  betwixt  700,000 1.  and  8oo,oool. 
yet  the  eledlorate  is  at  prefent  deeply  in  debt.  The 
regular  troops  commonly  amount  to  20,000  men,  ex- 
clullve  of  the  militia  of  the  ban,  the  arriere-ban,  and 
the  body  of  miners  and  hunters,  who  are  obliged  in 
time  of  war  to  bear  arms*  The  whole  eledlorate  is 
divided  into  circles. 


Saxony. 


The  eledloral  circle,  or  the  duchy  of.  Saxony,  is 
bounded  by  the  circles  of  MeifTen,  Leipzig,  and  Thu¬ 
ringia,  the  principality  of  Anhalt,  the  marche  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  Lufatia.  The  principality  of  Anhalt  lies 
acrofs  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  Its  greatefl 
length  and  breadth  is  computed  at-about  40  miles;  but 
though  it  is  watered  by  the  Elbe,  the  Black  Elfler,  and 
the  Mulde,  it  is  not  very  fruitful,  thedoil  for  the  mofl 
part  confiding  of  fand.  Itcontains  24  towns,  three  bo¬ 
roughs,  betwixt  400  and  50  .  villages,  164  noblemens 
eflates,  1 1  fuperintendencies, -three  infpeclions,  under 
one  confiflory,  and  1  1  prefedlurates  or  difiridls.  The 
prefent  duchy  of  -Saxony  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  old  ;  for  the  latter  was  of  a  much  greater  extent, 
and  contained  in  it  thofe  large  trails  anciently  called 
Eajiphaha ,  Lngern ,  and  IV ijtphalia,  of  which  the  elec* 
toral  circle  was  no  part,  but  was  taken  by  Albert  the 
Bear,  margrave  of  Salzwedel,  from  the  Venedi.  Elis 
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foil  Bernard  obtaining  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Saxony 
from  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  the  name  of  duchy  was 
given  to  this  country ;  and  the  electoral  dignity  having 
been  afterwards  annexed  to  the  duchy,  it  acquired  there¬ 
by  alfo  the  name  of  the  detloral  circle. 

The  country  of  Saxony  is  remarkable  for  being  the 

mother  of  the  prefent  English  nation  ;  but  concerning 
1  1  * _  ,1.  _ _ 


the  Saxons  themfelves,  previous  to  that  period,  we  have 
very  few  particulars.  The  Saxons  (fays  Mr  Whitaker) 
have  been  derived  by  our  hiftorians  from  very  different 
parts  of  the  globe  ;  India,  the  north  of  Afia,  and  the 
forefls  of  Germany.  And  their  appellation  has  been 
equally  referred  to  very  different  caufes  *  the  name  of 
their  Indian  progenitor,  the  plundering  difpofition  of 
their  Afiatic  fathers,  arid  the  (hurt  hooked  weapons  of 
their  warriors.  But  the  real  origin  of  the  Saxons,  and 
the  genuine  derivation  of  their  name,  feem  clearly  to  be 

thefe.  .  . 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Gallic  hiftory,  the  Gelt* 
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tic  in  their  origin  as  their  neighbours.  They  were  de¬ 
nominated  Ambrom  as  well  as  Saxons ;  and,  as  fuch, 
are  included  by  Tacitus  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Ctmbri,  and  comprehended  in  Plutarch  under  the 
equal  one  of  Celto-Scythe.  And  the  name  of  Ambrones 
appears  particularly  to  have  been  Gallic;  being  common 
to  the  Saxons  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ligurians  in 


SaXfllif 

II 

Scabiofa. 
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Cifalpine  Gaul }  as  both  found  to  their  furpnie,  on  the 
irruption  of  the  former  into  Italy  with  the  Cimbri. 
And,  what  is  equally  furpriiing,  and  has  been  equally 
unnoticed  by  the  critics,  the  Welfh  diflinguifh  England 
by  the  name  of  Loegr  or  Liguria ,  even  to  the  prefent 
moment.  In  that  irruption  thefe  Saxons,  Ambrons, 
or  Ligurians,  compofed  a  body  of  more  than  30,00a 
men,  and  were  principally  concerned  in  cutting  to 
pieces  the  large  armies  of  Manlius  and  C*pio.  Nor  is 
the  appellation  of  Saxons  lefs  Celtic  than  the  other.  It 
was  originally  the  fame  with  the  Belgic  SuefTones  of 
Gaul :  the  capital  of  that  tribe  being  now  intitled  Soi- 


planted  various  colonies  in  the  regions  beyond  it.  Thus 
the  Vole*  Te&ofages  fettled  on  one  fide  of  the  Hercy- 
.nian  foreft  and  about  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  the  Hel- 
vetii  upon  another  and  about  the  Rhine  and  Maine, 
the  Boii  beyond  both,  and  the  Senones  in  the  heart  of 
Germany.  Thu6  alio  we  fee  the  Treyiri,  the  Nervii, 
the  Suevi,  and  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the  Venedi, 
and  others,  in  that  country  ;  all  plainly  betrayed  to  be 
Gallic  nations  by  the  Gallic  appellations  which  they 
bear,  and  all  together  pofTefiing  the  greateft  part  of  it. 
And,  even  as  late  as  the  conclufion  of  the  firfl  century, 
we  find  one  nation  on  the  eaflern  fide  of  this  great  con¬ 
tinent  actually  fpeaking  the  language  of  Gaul,  and  ano¬ 
ther  upon  the  northern  ufing  a  dialedi  nearly  related  to 
the  Britifh.  But  as  all  the  various  tribes  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  confidered  by  Strabo  to  be  r«*«7a.,  or 

genuine  Gauls  in  their  origin;  fo  thofe  particularly  that 
lived  immediately  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  are  afterted  by 
Tacitus  to  be  indubitably  native  Germans,  are  exprefsly 
denominated  or  Gauls,  by  Diodorus,  and  as 

exprefsly  declared  by  Dio  to  have  been  diftinguifhed 
by  the  equivalent  appellation  of  Celt a  from  the  earlieft 
period.  And  the  broad  line  of  nations,  which  extend¬ 
ed  along  the  ocean,  and  reached  to  the  borders  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  was  all  known  to  the  learned  in  tlie  days  of  Dio¬ 
dorus,  by  the  fame  fignificant  appellation  of  r **«?**»  or 

Gauls.  . 

Of  thefe,  the  mod  noted  were  the  Si-Cambn  and 
Cimbri;  the  former  being  feated  near  the  channel  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  latter  inhabiting  the  peninfula  of 
Jutland.  And  the  denominations  of  both  declare  their 
original;  and  fhow  them  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
common  {lock  of  the  Celt*,  and  to  be  of  the  fame  Cel¬ 
tic  kindred  with  the  Cimbri  of  our  own  Somerfetfhire, 
and  the  Cymbri  or  Cambrians  of  our  own  Wales.  The 
Cimbri  are  accordingly  denominated  Celt*  by  Strabo 
and  Appian.  And  they  are  equally  afferted  to  be  Gauls 
by  Diodorus;  to  be  the  defeendants  of  that  nation  which 
facked  the  city  of  Rome,  plundered  the  temple  of  Del¬ 
phi,  and  fnbdued  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  fome  of 

Afia.  _  ,  0 

Immediately  to  the  fouth  of  thefe  were  the  Saxons, 
extending  from  the  iflhmus  of  the  Cherfontfus  to  the 
current  of  the  Elbe.  And  they  were  equally  Cel- 
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nounced  Saifen  by  the  Welfh,  Sajon  by  the  Scotch,  and 
Safenach  or  Saxftnach  by  the  Triih.  And  the  SuefTones 
or  Saxones  of  Gaul  derived  their  own  appellation  from 
the  pofition  of  their  metropolis  on  a  river,  the  dream  at 
Soifons  being  now  denominated  the  Aifne>  and  formerly 
the  Axon  ;  Ueff-011  or  Axon  importing  only  waters  or 
a  river,  and  S-uefl-on  or  S-ax-on  the  waters  or  the  nver* 
The  SuefTones,  therefore,  are  a&ually  denominated  the 
Uejfones  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  Saxones  are  a&ually  in- 
titled  the  Axone j  by  Lucan. 

Thefe,  with  their  brethren  and  allies  the  Cimbri* 
having  been  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans 
by  land,  than  the  Samnites,  Carthaginians,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  or  Parthians,  in  the  fecond  century  applied  them- 
felves  to  navigation,  and  became  nearly  as  terrible  by 
fea.  They  foon  made  themfelves  known  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Britifh  ifles  by  their  piracies  in  the 
northern  channels,  and  were  denominated  by  them 
Locblyn  or  Lochlynach  ;  lued-lyn  dignifying  the  people 
of  the  wave,  and  the  D  being  quiefeent  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation.  They  took  pofieflion  of  the  Orkney  iflands, 
which  were  then.merely  large  fhoals  of  land,  uncovered 
with  woods,  and  overgrown  with  rufhes;  and  they  land¬ 
ed  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  they  made  a  fe¬ 
cond  defeent  upon  the  latter,  difembarked  a  confidera- 
ble  body  of  men,  and  defigned  the  abfolute  fubje&ion 
of  the  ifland.  Before  the  conclufion  of  it,  they  carried 
their  naval  operations  to  the  louth,  infefled  the  Britifh 
channel  with  their  little  vefTels,  and  made  frequent  de- 
feents  upon  the  coatts.  And  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  a&ing  in  conjun&ion  with  the  Pi£ts  of  Cale¬ 
donia  and  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  they  ravaged  all  the 
eaflern  and  iouth-eaflern  fhores  of  Britain,  began  the 
formal  conqutfl  of  the  country,  and  finally  fettled  their 
vi£torious  foldiery  in  Lancafhire.  r  _ 

SAY,  or  Saye,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  ferge  much 
ufed  abroad  for  linings,  and  by  the  religious  for  fhnts  ; 
with  us  it  is  ufed  for  aprons  by  feverai  forts  of  artifi¬ 
cers,  being  ufually  died  green. 

SCAB.  See  Itch  and  Medicine. 

Scab  in  Sheep •  See  Sheep. 

SCABIOSA,  Scabious,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandna  clats 
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Scabriti  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  SCALD-cream,  fometimes  alfo  called  Clouted-cream  ? 
tf  48th  order,  Aggregate,  The  common  calyx  is  poly-  a  curious  method  of  preparing  cream  for  butter,  almoft 
t  Sc3lado  phyllous  ;  the  proper  one  is  double  fuperior  ;  the  recep-  peculiar  to  Devonfhire.  Dr  Hales,  in  Philoibphical 
U"”~v~  tacle  is  paleaceous  or  naked.  The  moil  remarkable  Tranfa&ions,  voluYne  49,  page  342,  1755,  part  1  ft,  gives 
fpecies  are,  1.  The  arvenlis,  or  meadow-fcabious,  grows  fome  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  this  delicate 
naturally  in  many  places  of  Britain.  It  hath  a  ftrong,  and  luxurious  article  :  other  writers  alfo  fpeak  of  it. 
thick,  fibrous  root,  fending  out  many  branching  ftalks,  With  an  elucidation  or  two,  we  fhall  nearly  quote  Mr 
which  rife  to  the  height  of  three  feet ;  the  lower  leaves  Feltham’s  account  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
are  fometimes  almoft  entire,  and  at  others  they  are  cut  volume  61.  part  2.  It  is  there  obfeived,  that  the  pur- 
into  many  fegments  almoft  to  the  midrib.  The  flowers  pofe  of  making  fcald-cream  is  far  fuperior  butter  than 
are  produced  upon  naked  footftalks  at  the  end  of  the  can  be  procured  from  the  ufual  raw  cream,  being  pre¬ 
branches  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  have  a  faint  ferable  for  flavour  and  keeping  ;  to  which  thofe  accuf- 
odour.  2.  The  fuccifa,  or  devil’s  bit,  grows  naturally  tomed  are  fo  partial,  as  feldom  to  eat  any  other.  As 
in  woods  and  moift  places.  This  has  a  fhort  tap-root,  leaden  cifterns  would  not  anfwer  for  fealding  cream,  the 
the  end  of  which  appears  as  if  it  was  bitten  or  cut  off,  dairies  moftly  adopt  brafs  pans,  which  hold  from  three 
whence  the  plant  has  taken  its  name.  The  leaves  are  to  five  gallons  for  the  milk;  and  that  which  is  put  into 
oval  and  fpear  fhaped,  and  fmooth  ;  the  ftalks  are  Angle,  thofe  pans  one  morning,  ftands  till  the  next,  when, 
about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  two  leaves  at  each  without  difturbing  it,  it  is  fet  over  (on  a  trivet)  a  fteady 
joint;  they  generally  fend  out  two  fhort  foot-ftalks  from  brifk  wood  fire,  devoid  of  fmoke,  where  it  is  to  remain 
their  upper  joint,  {landing  oppofite,  which  are  termina-  From  feven  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  fize  of 
ted  by  purple  flowers. — Both  thefe  have  been  recom-  the  pan,  or  the  quantity  in  it :  the  precife  time  of  re- 
’  mended  as  aperient,  fudorific,  and  expectorant ;  but  the  moving  it  from  the  fire  mull  be  particularly  attended 
prefent  praCtice  has  no  dependence  on  them.  to,  and  is,  when  the  furface  begins  to  wrinkle  or  to  ga- 

SCABRITA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy-  ther  in  a  little,  fliowing  figns  of  being  near  the  agita- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants,  tion  of  boiling,  which  it  mult  by  no  means  do;  it  is 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  falver-fhaped ;  there  then  inftantly  to  be  taken  off,  and  placed  in  the  dairy 
are  two  feeds  emarginated  fuperior ;  the  calyx  is  trun-  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  fine  cream  is  thrown 
cated.  up,  and  maybe  taken  for  the  table,  or  for  butter,  into 

SCiEVOLA  (C.  Mucius),  a  young  Roman  of  il-  which  it  is  now  foon  converted  by  ftirung  it  with  the 
luftrious  birth,  is  particularly  celebrated  in  the  Roman  hand.  Some  know  when  to  remove  it  from  the  fire 
itiftory  for  a  brave  but  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  the  by  founding  the  pan  with  the  finger,  it  being  then  lefs 
life  of  Porfena  king  of  Hetruria,  about  the  year  before  fonorous ;  but  this  is  only  acquired  by  experience.  Dr 
Chrift  504.  See  the  article  Rome,  n°  71.  Hales  obferves,  that  this  method  of  preparing  milk  will 

Scaevojla,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  take  off  the  ill  tafte  it  fometimes  acquires  from  the 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  cows  feeding  on  turnips,  cabbage,  &c. 

-corolla  is  monopetalous  ;  tfie  tube  flit  longitudinally  ;  SC  ALDS,  in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  a  name  gi- 
the  border  quin q,ue fid  and  lateral.  The  fruit  is  a  plum  veil  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  countries 
inferior  and  monofpermous  ;  the  nucleus  bilocular.  to  their  poets;  in  wliofe  writings  their  hiftory  is  record- 

SC AFFORD,  among  builders,  an  affemblage  of  ed. 
planks  and  boards,  fuftained  by  treffels  and  pieces  of  SCALE,  a  mathematical  inftrument  confifting  of 
wood  fixed  in  the  wall ;  whereon  mafons,  bricklayers,  feveral  lines  drawn  on  wood,  brafs,  fiLer,  &c.  and 
j&c.  fland  to  work,  in  building  high  walls,  and  pla-  tarioufly  divided,  according  to  the  purpofes  it  is  in- 
fterers  in  plaftering  ceilings,  &c.  tended  to  ferve  ;  whence  it  acquires  various  denomina- 

Scaffold,  alfo  denotes  a  timber- work  raifed  in  the  tions,  as  the  plain  fcale,  diagonal fcale ,  plotting  fc ale ,  &c. 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  more  commodious  See  Geometry* 

viewing  any  (how  .or  ceremony  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  Scale,  in  mufic,  fometimes  denominated  a  gamut ,  a 
little  ftage  raifed  in  fome  public  place,  whereon  to  diagram,  a  fries,  an  order,  a  diapafon.  It  confifts  of  the 
behead  criminals.  regular  gradations  of  found,  by  which  a  compofer  or 

SCALA-nova  (anciently  NeapolisJ,  called  by  the  performer,  whether  in  rifing  or  defeending,  may  pafs 
Turks  Koujhadafe ,  is  fituated  in  a  bay,  on  the  Hope  of  from  any  given  tune  to  another.  Thefe  gradations  are 
2  hill,  the  houfes  rifing  one  above  another,  intermixed  feven.  When  this  order  is  repeated,  the  firft  note  of 
with  minarees  and  tall  {lender  cypreffes.  “  A  ftreet,  the  fecond  is  confentaneous  with  the  loweft  note  of  the 
f  Travels  through  which  we  rode  (fays  Dr  Chandler  f),  was  hung  firft  ;  the  fecond  ot  tiie  former  with  the  fecond  of  the 
in  Ajia  Mi-. with  goatdkins  expofed  to  dry,  died  ofamoft  lively  red.  latter;  and  fo  through  the  whole  odlave.  The  fecond 
nof*  At  one  of  the  fountains  is  an  ancient  coffin  ufed  as  a  ci-  order,  therefore,  is  jullly  elteemed  only  a  repetition  of 

ftem.  The  port  was  filled  with  fmall craft.  Before  it  is  an  the  firft.  For  this  reafon  the  fcale,  among  the  moderns, 
©Id  fortrefs  on  a  rock  or  iflet  frequented  by  gulls  and  fea-  is  fometimes  limited  to  an  octave;  at  other' times  extend- 
mews.  By  the  water-fide  is  a  large  and  good  khan,  at  ed  to  the  compafs  of  any  particular  voice  or  inflrument. 
which  we  paffed  a  night  on  our  return.  This  place  It  like  wife  frequently  includes  all  the  practical  grada- 
belonged  once  to  the  Ephefians,  who  exchanged  it  with  tions  of  mufical  found,  01  the  whole  number  of  oCtave3 
the  Samians  for  a  town  in  Cana.”  employed  in  compolition  or  execution,  arranged  in  their 

SCALADO,  or  Scallade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  natural  order, 
furious  affault  made  on  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  city,  SCALENE,  or  Scalenous  Triangle,  fealenum , 
.or  other  fortified  place,  by  means  of  ladders,  without  in  geometry,  a  triangle  whofe  fides  and  angles  are  un¬ 
carrying  on  works  in  form,  to  fecure  the  men.  equal.  See  Geometry. 
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r^alenuv  SCALENUS,  in  anatomy, 

kcaliger.  f  fa  Mufcles . 

SCALIGER  (  Julius  Ciefar),  a  learned  critic,  poet,^ 
phyftcian,  and  philofopher-  was  born  at  the  caltle  of 
Ripa,  in  the  territories  of  Verona,  in  1484  ;  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  defcended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Ve¬ 
rona,  though  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letters  of 
naturalization  he  obtained  in  France  in  15^8.  He 
'learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  his 
own  country  ;  and  in  his  1  2  th  year  was  prefen  ted  to 
-the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  made  him  one  of  his 
pages.  He  ferved  that  emperor  17  years,  and  gave 
Signal  proofs  of  his  valour  and  conduct  in  feveral  expe¬ 
ditions.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in 
April  1512,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
his  father  Benedid  Scaliger,  and  his  brother  Titus  ;  on 
which  his  mother  died  with  grief :  when  being  reduced 
to  neceffitous  circumftances,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
<the  Francifcans,  and  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  at  Bologna; 
but  foon  after  changing  his  mind  with  refped  to  his 
becoming  a  monk,  he  tdok  arms  again,  and  ferved  in 
'Piedmont.  At  which  time  a  phyfician  perfuaded  him 
to  ftudy  phyfic,  which  he  did  at  his  leifure-hours,  and 
alfo  learned  Greek ;  and  at  laft  the  gout  determined 
him,  at  40  years  of  age,  to  abandon  a  military  life. 
He  foon  after  fettled  at  Agen,  where  he  married,  and 
began  to  apply  himfelf  ferioufly  to  his  lludies.  He 
learned  firft  the  French  tongue,  which  he  fpoke  per- 
fe&ly  in  three  months  ;  and  then  made  himfelf  mailer 
^>f  the  Gafcon,  Italian,  Spanifli,  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Sclavonian  :  but  the  chief  objed  of  his  lludies  was 
"  polite  literature.  Meanwhile,  he  fupported  liis  family 

by  the  pradice  of  phyfic.  He  did  not  publifh  any  of 
his  works  till  he  was  47  years  of  age  ;  when  he  foon 
gained  a  great  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He 
had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  fo  flrong  a  memory,  even  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  dictated  to  his  fon  200  verfes 
*  which  he  had  compofed  the  day  before,  and  retained 
without  writing  them  down.  He  was  fo  charitable, 
that  his  houfe  was  as  it  were  an  hofpital  for  the  poor 
and  Tick ;  and  he  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  lying,  that  he 
would  have  no  correfpondence  with  thofe  who  were 
given  to  that  vice ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
much  vanity,  and  a  fatirical  fpirit,  which  created  him 
many  enemies.  He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine  in 
1558.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  1.  A  Treatife  on  the  Art 
of  Poetry.  2.  Exercitations  againft  Carden  :  which 
works  are  much  elleemed.  3.  Commentaries  on  Ari- 
ftotle’s  Hillory  of  Animals,  and  on  Theopliraftus  on 
Plants.  4.  Some  Treatifes  on  Phyfic.  5.  Letters, 
Orations,  Poems,  and  other  works,  in  Latin. 

Scaliger  (Jofepli  Julius),  one  of  the  moll  learned 
critics  and  writers  of  his  time  ;  he  was  the  fon  of  the 
former,  and  was  born  at  Agen  in  France  in  1540. 
Pie  Iludied  in  the  college  of  Bourdeaux  ;  after  which 
his  father  took  him  under  his  own  care,  and  employed 
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time  in  gaining  his  point,  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his  clofet,  Scallop- 
and  by  conllant  application  for  two  years  gained  a  perfe6l  „  U  M 
knowledge  of  that  language.  After  which  he  applied 
to  the  Hebrew,  which  lie  learned  by  himfelf  with  great 
facility.  He  made  no  lefs  prog  refs  in  the  fciences  ;  and 
his  writings  procured  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
greatefl  men  of  that  or  any  other  age.  He  embraced 
the  reformed  religion  at  22  years  of  age.  In  1563, 
he  attached  himfelf  to  Lewis  Cafteignier  de  la  Roch 
Pozay,  whom  he  attended  in  feveral  journeys ;  and  in 
1593,  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  place  of  honorary 
profefior  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  which  he  com¬ 
plied  with.  He  died  of  a  dropfy  in  that  city  in  1 609. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  temperance  ;  was  never  marri¬ 
ed  ;  and  was  fo  clofe  a  (Indent,  that  he  often  fpent 
whole  days  in  his  ltudy  without  eating  ;  and  though 
his  circumftances  were  always  very  narrow,  he  coil* 
ftantly  refilled  the  prefents  that  were  offered  him. 

He  publifhed  many  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 

I.  Notes  on  Seneca’s  Tragedies,  on  Varro,  Aufonius, 
Pompeius  Feftus,  See.  2.  His  Latin  Poems.  3.  A 
Treatife  de  E?netidatione  Temporum.  4.  Eufebius’s 
Chronicle  with  Notes,  ’y.  Ganones  Ifagoglci ;  and 
many  other  works.  rPhe  colledions  intitled  Scalige- 
r\ana9  were  colleded  from  his  conventions  by  one  oft 
his  friends ;  and  being  ranged  into  alphabetical  order, 
were  publifhed  by  Ifaac  Voffius. 

SCALLOP,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pecten. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  great  fcallop  {hell 
is  made  ufe  of  for  the  {kimming  of  milk.  In  old  times,  it 
had  .a  more  honourable  place  ;  being  admitted  into  the 
halls  of  heroes,  and  was  the  cup  of  their  feftivity  when 
the  tribe  alfembled  in  the  hall  of  their  chieftain. 

SCALPEL,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  knife  ufed  in  ana- 
tomical  diftedions  and  operations  in  furgery. 

SCALPER,  or  Scalping-Iron,  a  furgeon’s  in* 
ftrument  ufed  for  feraping  foul  carious  bones. 

SCALPING,  in  military  liiftory,  a  barbarous  cu- 
ftom,  in  pradice  among  the  Indian  warriors,  of  taking 
off  the  tops  of  the  fealps  of  the  enemies  fkulls  with  their 
hair  on.  They  preferve  them  as  trophies  of  their  victo¬ 
ries,  and  are  rewarded  by  their  chiefs  according  to  the 
number  of  fealps  they  bring  in. 

SCALPRA  Dentalia,  inftruments  ufed  by  the 
furgeons  to  t^ke  off  thofe  black,  livid,  or  yellow  crufts 
which  infeft  the  teeth,  and  not  only  loofe  and  deftroy 
them,  but  taint  the  breath. 

SCAMMONY,  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  of  a 
fpecies  of  convolvulus,  partly  of  the  refin,  and  partly 
of  the  gum  kind.  See  Convolvulus. 

The  bell  fcammony  comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light 
fpongy  maffes,  ealily  friable,  of  a  (hilling  afh-colour 
verging  to  black  ;  when  powdered,  of  a  light  grey  or 
whitifti  colour :  an  inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Smyr¬ 
na,  in  more  compact  ponderous  pieces,  of  a  darker 


colour,  and  full  of  fand  and  other  impurities.  This 


talned  fuch  a  tafte  for  poetry,  that  before  he  was 
years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  fubjed 


him  in  tranferibing  his  poems  ;  by  which  means  he  ob-  juice  is  chiefly  of  the  refinous  kind  ;  redified  fpirit  dift 

folves  five  ounces  out  of  fix,  the  remainder  is  a  muci¬ 
laginous  fubftance  mixed  with  drofs  ;  proof-fpirit  to¬ 
tally  diftolves  it,  the  impurities  only  being  left.  It 
has  a  faint  linpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  fomewhat 
acrimonious,  tafte* 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and  ftrong  purgative. 
Some  have  condemned  it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fundry  ill 
qualities  to  its  charge  ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  that 
5  ltg 
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Oedipus,  in  which  he  introduced  all  the  poetical  orna¬ 
ments  of  flyle  and  fentiment.  His  father  dying  in  1558, 
he  went  to  Paris  the  year  following,  with  a  defign  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  Greek  tongue.  For  this  purpofe 
he  for  two  months  attended  the  ledures  of  Turnebns  ; 
but  finding  that  in  the  ufual  courfe  he  fhould  be  a  long 
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I  ilmn  jts  operation  is  uncertain,  a  fuu  dofc  proving1  lome- 
li.  times  ineffeXuaL  wliilft  at  others  a  much  fmaller  one 

Scandma-  occafion3  dangerous  hypercatharfes.  1  his  difference, 

II  v  V[a>  however,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  different  circum- 

ftances  of  the  patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality  or 
irregularity  of  operation  of  the  medicine  :  where  the 
inteftines  are  lined  with  an  cxceffive  load  of  mucus,  the 
fcammony  paffes  through  without  exerting  itfelf  upon 
them;  where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a  fmall  dole 
of  this  or  any  other  refinous  cathartic  irritates  and  in¬ 
flames.  Many  have  endeavoured  to  abate  the  force  of 
this  drug,  and  correX  its  imaginary  virulence,  by  ex- 
poling  it  to  the  fume  of  ftilphur,  diffolvirig  it  in  acid 
juices,  and  the  like  ;  but  this  coiild  do  no  more  than 
deftroy  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  medicine,  without  ma¬ 
king  any  alteration  in  the  reft.  Scammony  in  fubftance, 

,  judicioufly  managed,  Hands  not  in  need  of  any  correc¬ 
tor  :  if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with  almonds,  it  be¬ 
comes  fufficiently  fafe  and  mild  in  operation.  .  It  may 
like  wife  be  conveniently  diffolved  by  trituration  in  a 
flrong  decodion  of  liquorice,  and  then  poured  off  from 
the  feces ;  the  college  of  Wertemberg  allures  us,  that 
by  this  treatment  it  becomes  mildly  purgative,  without 
being  attended  with  gripes,  or  other  inconveniences  ; 
and  that  it  likewife  proves  inoffenfive  to  the  palate. 
The  common  dofe  of  fcammony  is  from  three  to  twelve 
grains. 

SC  AND  ALUM  Magnatum,  in  law,  is  a  defama- 
•  tory  fpeech  or  writing  to  the  injury  of  a  perfon  of  dig¬ 
nity  ;  for  which  a  writ  that  bears  the  fame  name  is 
granted  for  the  recovery  of  damages. 

SCANDERBEG,  the  furname  of  George  Caftiiot 
king  of  Albinia,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  delivered 
up  with  his  three  elder  brothers  as  lioftages,  by  their 
.  father,  to  A  mu  rath  II.  fultan  of  the  Turks,  who  poi- 
foned  his  brothers,  but  fpared  him  on  account  of  his 
youth,  being  likewife  pleafed  with  his  juvenile  wit  and 
amiable  perfon.  In  a  fliort  time  he  became  one  of  the 
moll  renowned  generals  of  the  age  ;  and  revolting  from 
Amurath,  he  joined  Hunniade  Corvin,  a  moft  for¬ 
midable  enemy  to  the  Ottoman  power.  He  defeated 
the  fultan’ s  army,  took  Amurath* s  fecretary  prifoner, 
obliged  him  to  fign  and  feal  an  order  to  the  governor 
of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania,  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  and  city  to  the  bearer  of  that  order,  in  the 
name  of  the  fultan.  With  this  forged  order  he  repair¬ 
ed  to  Croia  ;  and  thus  recovered  the  throne  of  hi 3  an- 
ceflors,  and  maintained  the  independency  of  his  coun¬ 
try  againil  the  numerous  armies  or  Amurath  and  his 
fucceffor  Mahommed  II.  who  was  obliged  to  make 
peace  with  this  hero  in  1461.  He  then  went  to  the 
affiftance  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  at  the  requeft  of 
Pope  Pius  II.  and  by  his  affiftance  Ferdinand  gained 
a  complete  viXory  over  his  enemy  the  count  of  Anjou. 
•ISeanderbeg  died  in  1467. 

SCANDEROON.  See  Alexandretta. 

SCANDINAVIA,  a  general  name  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  anciently 
■under  the  dominion  of  one  prince.  The  inhabitants 
»of  thefe  countries,  in  former  times,  were  excefiiveiy 
addifted  to  war.  From  their  earlieft  years  they  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  military  art,  and  accuflomed 
themfelves  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  Even  the 
very  fports  of  youth  and  childhood  were  dangerous, 
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They  confided  in  taking  frightful  leaps,  climbing  up  Scandtna- 
the  fteepeft  rocks,  fighting  naked  with  ofrenfive  wea-  via‘ 
pons,  wrcftling  with  the  utmoft  fury  ;  fo  that  it  was 
nfual  to  fee  them  grown  up  to  be  rebuff  men,  and  ter¬ 
rible  in  the  combat,  at  the  age  of  15.  At  this  early 
age  the  young  men  became  their  own  mafters  ;  which 
they  did  b,y  receiving  a  fword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance. 

This  ceremony  was  performed  at  fomc  public  meeting. 

One  of  the  principal  men  of  the  affembly  named  the 
youth  in  public  ;  after  which  lie  was  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  own  fubfiftence,  and  was  either  now  to 
live  by  hunting,  or  by  joining  in  fome  incurfion  againil 
the  enemy.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  tha 
young  men  from  too  early  connexions  with  the  fe¬ 
male  fex  ;  and  indeed  they  could  have  no  hope  to 
gain  the  affeXion  of  the  fair,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
courage  and  addrefs  they  had  fhown  in  their  military 
exercifes.  Accordingly,  in  an  ancient  fong,  we  find 
Bartholin,  king  of  -Norway,  extremely  furprifed  that 
his  miftrefs  fhould  prove  unkind,  as  he  could  perform 
eight  different  exercifes.  The  children  were  generally 
born  in  camps  ;  and  being  inured  from  their  infancy  to 
behold  nothing  but  arms,  effufioa  of  blood,  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  they  imbibed  the  cruel  difpofition  of  their  fathers, 
and  when  they  broke  forth  upon  other  nations,  behaved 
rather  like  furies  than  like  human  creatures. 

The  laws  of  this  people,  in  fome  meafure,  refembled 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians.  They  knew  no  vir¬ 
tue  but  bravery,  and  110  vice  but  cowardice.  The  greateil 
penalties  were  infiiXcd  on  fuch  as  fled  from  battle. 

The  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes  declared  fuch  perfons 
infamous,  and  excluded  them  from  foeiety.  Among 
the  Germans,  cowards  were  fometimes  fuffocated  in 
mud  ;  after  which  they  were  covered  over  with  hurdles, 
to  fhow,  fays  Tacitus,  that  though  the  punifhment  of 
crimes  fhould  be  public,  there  are  certain  degrees  of 
cowardice  and  infamy  which  ought  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  Frotho  king  of  Denmark  enaXed,  by  law, 
that  whoever  folicited  an  eminent  poll  ought  upon  all 
occafions  to  attack  one  enemy,  to  face  two,  to  retire 
only  one  ftep  back  from  three,  and  never  to  make  an 
aXual  retreat  till  affaulted  by  four.  The  rules  of  ju- 
ftice  themfelves  were  adapted  and  warped  to  thefe  pre¬ 
judices.  War  was  looked  upon  as  a  real  aX  of  juftice, 
and  force  was  thought  to  be  an  iiiconteflabh?  title  over 
the  weak,  and  a  vifible  mark  that  God  had  intended 
them  to  be  fubjeX  to  the  ftrong.  They  had  no  doubt 
hut  that  the  intentions  of  the  Deity  had  been  to  efta- 
blifli  the  fame  dependence  among  men  that  takes  place 
among  inferior  creatures  ;  and,  fetting  out  from  this 
principle  of  the  natural  inequality  among  men,  they 
had  from  thence  inferred  that  the  weak  had  no  right 
to  what  they  could  not  defend.  This  maxim  was  ad¬ 
opted  with  fuch  rigour,  that  the  name  of  divine  judge¬ 
ment  was  given  not  only  to  the  judicatory  combat,  but 
to  confiiXs  and  battles  of  all  forts ;  victory  being,  in 
their  opinion,  the  only  certain  mark  by  which  provi¬ 
dence  enables  11s  to  diftinguifh  tliol'e  whom  it  has  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  others.  Laftly,  their  religion,  by 
annexing  eternal  happinefs  to  the  military  virtues,  gave 
the  utmoft  poffible  degree  of  vigour  to  that  propenfity 
which  thefe  people  had  for  war,  and  to  their  contempt 
of  death,  of  which  we  fhall  now  give  fome  inllances. 

We  are  informed  that  Harold,  fur  named  B  la  at  and,  or 
Blue-tooth ,  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  be- 
4  S  ginning 
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ScancKna-  ginning  of  the  ninth  century,  had  founded  on  the 
vJa*  coafts  of  Pomerania  a  city  named  Juiin  or  Jomjburg . 
To  this  place  he  fent  a  colony  of  young  Danes,  be¬ 
llowing  the  government  on  a  celebrated  warrior  called 
Palnatoho .  In  this  colony  it  was  forbidden  to  mention 
the  word  feary  even  in  the  moll  imminent  dangers. 
No  citizen  of  Jomlburg  was  to  yield  to  any  number  of 
enemies  however  great.  The  fight  of  inevitable  death 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  excufe  for  fhowing  the  fmall- 
ell  apprehenfion.  And  this  legiflator  really  appears 
to  have  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  mod  of  the  youths 
bred  up  under  him,  all  traces  of  that  fentlment  fo  na¬ 
tural  and  fo  univerfal,  which  makes  men  think  on  their 
definition  with  horror.  Nothing  can  fhow  this  better 
than  a  lingle  fat  in  their  hiftory,  which  deferves  to 
have  place  here  for  its  fingularity.  Some  of  them  ha¬ 
ving  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  a  power¬ 
ful  Norwegian  lord,  named  Haquiny  were  overcome  in 
fpite  of  the  obftinacy  of  their  refiflance  ;  and  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  among  them  being  made  prifoners,  were, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  condemned  to 
death.  The  news  of  this,  far  from  affi  idling  them,  was 
on  the  contrary  received  with  joy.  The  firft  who  was 
led  to  punilhment  was  content  to  fay,  without  changing 
countenance,  and  without  exprefling  the  lead  fign  of 
fear,  “  Why  fhould  not  the  fame  happen  to  me  as  did 
to  my  father  ?  He  died,  and  fo  mud  I.”  A  warrior, 
named  Thor  chilly  who  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  fe- 
eond,  having  alked  him  what  he  felt  at  the  fight  of 
death,  he  anfvvered,  “  that  lie  remembered  too  well  the 
laws  of  Jomlburg  to  utter  any  words  that  denoted  fear.” 
The  third,  in  reply  to  the  fame  quedion,  faid,  “  he  re¬ 
joiced  to  die  with  glory  ;  and  that  he  preferred  fuch  a 
death  to  an  infamous  life  like  that  of  ThorchilPs.” 
The  fourth  made  an  anfwer  much  longer  and  more  ex¬ 
traordinary.  “  I  fuller  with  a  good  heart ;  and  the 
prefent  hour  is  to  me  very  agreeable.  I  only  beg  of 
you  (added  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Thorchill)  to  be 
very  quick  in  cutting  off  my  head ;  for  it  is  a  quedion 
often  debated  by  us  at  Jomlburg,  whether  one  re¬ 
tains  any  fenfe  after  being  beheaded.  I  will  therefore 
grafp  this  knife  in  my  hand  ;  if,  after  my  head  is  cut 
off,  I  drike  it  towards  you,  it  will  (how  I  have  not  lod 
all  fenfe  ;  if  I  let  it  drop,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  the  con. 
trary  Make  hade  therefore,  and  decide  the  difpute.” 
Thorchill,  adds  the  hidorian,  cut  off  his  head  in  a 
mod  expeditions  manner ;  but  the  knife,  as  might  be 
expedled,  dropt  from  his  hand.  The  fifth  Ihowed  the 
fame  tranquillity,  and  died  rallying  and  jeering  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  fixth  begged  of  Thorchill,  that  he  might 
not  be  led  to  punilhment  like  a  fheep  :  “  Strike  the 
blow  m  my  face  (faid  he),  I  will  fit  dill  without 
lhrinking  ;  and  take  notice  whether  I  once  wink  my 
eyes,  or  betray  one  fign  of  fear  in  my  countenance  : 
for  we  inhabitants  of  Jomlburg  are  ufedto  exercife  our- 
felves  in  trials  of  this  fort,  fo  as  to  meet  the  droke  of 
death  without  once  moving.”  He  kept  his  promife 
before  all  the  fpe&ators,  and  received  the  blow  without 
betraying  the  lead  fign  of  fear,  or  fo  much  as  winking 
with  his  eyes.  The  feyenth,  fays  the  hidorian,  was 
a  very  beautiful  young  man,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
His  long  hair,  as  fine  as  filk,  floated  in  curls  and  ring¬ 
lets  on  his  Ihoulders.  Thorchill  alked  him,  what  he 
thought  of  death  ?  “  I  receive  it  willingly  (faid  he),  fince 
I  have  fulfilled  the  greateft  duty  of  life,  and  have  feen 
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all  thofe  put  to  death  whom  I  would  not  furvive.  I  Scandin*. 
only  beg  of  you  one  favour,  not  to  let  my  hair  be  via 
touched  by  a  Have,  or  flamed  with  my  blood.”  11 . 

Neither  was  this  intrepidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabi-  Scanmnfr 
tants  of  Jomlburg  ;  it  was  the  general  cliara&er  of  all  ~ 
the  Scandinavians,  of  which  we  lb  all  only  give  this 
further  indance.  A  warrior,  having  been  thrown  upon 
his  back  in  w  reft  ling  with  his  enemy,  and  the  latter 
finding  himfelf  without  his  arms,  the  vanquilhed  per¬ 
son  promifed  to  wait,  without  changing  his  pofture, 
till  his  antagonid  fetched  a  fwoid  to  kill  him  ;  and  he 
faithfully  kept  his  word.— To  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hand  was  the  ardent  wilh  of  every  free  man  ;  and  the 
pleafing  idea  which  they  had  of  this  kind  of  death  led 
them  to  dread  fuch  as  proceeded  from  old  age  and  dif- 
eafe.  The  hillory  of  ancient  Scandinavia  is  full  of 
inftances  of  this  way  of  thinking.  The  warriors  who 
found  themfelves  lingering  in  difeafe,  often  availed 
themfelves  of  their  few  remaining  moments  to  lhakc 
off  life,  by  a  way  that  they  fuppofed  to  be  more  glo¬ 
rious.  Some  of  them  would  be  carried  into  a  field  of 
battle,  that  they  might  die  in  the  engagement.  Others 
flew  themfelves :  many  procured  this  melancholy  fer- 
yice  to  be  performed  by  their  friends,  who  confidered 
it  as  a  moll  facred  duty.  Ci  There  is,  on  a  mountain 
of  Iceland,  (fays  the  author  of  an  old  Iceland  ro¬ 
mance),  a  rock  fo  high,  that  no  animal  can  fall  from  the 
top  and  live.  Here  men  betake  themfelves  when  they 
are  afllidled  and  unhappy.  From  this  place  all  our  an- 
ceftors,  even  without  waiting  for  ficknefs,  have  depart¬ 
ed  into  Eden.  It  is  ufelefs,  therefore,  to  give  ourfelves 
up  to  groans  and  complaints,  or  to  put  our  relations  to 
needlefs  expences,  fince  we  can  eafily  follow  the  ex- 
ample  of  our  fathers,  who  have  all  gone  by  the  way  of 
this  rock.”  — When  all  thefe  methods  failed,  and  at  lad 
when  Chriftianity  had  banifned  fuch  barbarous  pradli- 
ces,  the  difconfolate  heroes  confoled  themfelves  by  put¬ 
ting  on  complete  armour  as  foon  as  they  found  their 
end  approaching. 

SCANDIX,  Shepherds  Needle,  or  Venus  Comb , 
in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  5  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  45  th  order,  Umbel  lata.  The 
corolla  is  radiating;  the  fruit  fubulated ;  the  petal3 
emarginated ;  the  florets  of  the  dife  frequently  male. 

The  mod  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  odorata,  with  angu¬ 
lar  furrowed  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany  ;  and 
has  a  very  thick  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many 
fibres,  of  a  fweet  aromatic  tafte  like  anifeed,  from 
which  come  forth  many  large  leaves  that  branch  out 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fern,  from  whence  it  is  named 
fweet-fern.  The  ftalks  grow  four  or  five  feet  high,, 
are  fiftulous  and  hairy  ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  an 
umbel  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  have  a  fweet  aiomatic  feent. — This  fpecies  is  ea¬ 
fily  propagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  will  fupply  an  abundance  of  young  plants,  that 
may  be  put  into  any  part  of  the  garden,  and  require 
no  care. 

SCANNING,  in  poetry,  the  meafuring  of  verfe  by 
feet,  in  order  to  fee  whether  or  not  the  quantities  be 
duly  obferved.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  verfes.  Thus  an  hexameter  verfe  is  fcanned 
by  refolving  it  into  fix  feet ;  a  pentameter,  by  refolving 
it  into  five  feet,  &c. 

*  S  CANTO, 
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Scanto,  SCANTO,  or  Spavento,  a  fudden  impreffion  of 
II  horror  upon  the  mind  and  body.  It  is  extremely 
nla.  ^rea(^e(j  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  wild 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  part  of  the  inhabitants  refpefting  it 
Srrith7nS  are  ^moii  ^credible,  and  their  dread  of  a  fudden  (hock 
tUtLl  Si*  is  no  lefs  furprifmg.  There  is  fcarce  a  fymptom,  dif- 
cilics.  order,  or  accident,  they  do  not  think  may  befal  the 
human  frame  in  confcquence  of  the  fcanto.  They  arc 
perfuaded  that  a  man  who  has  been  frightened  only  by 
a  dog,  a  viper,  fcorpion,  or  any  other  creature,  which 
he  has  an  antipathy  to,  will  foon  be  feized  with  the 
fame  pains  he  would  really  feel,  had  he  been  torn  with 
their  teeth,  or  wounded  with  their  venomous  (ling  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  remove  thefe  nervous  imaginary 
pangs  but  a  flrong  dofe  of  dilena,  a  fpecies  of  cantlia- 
ridcs  found  in  Sicily. 

SCAPE-GOAT,  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities,  the  goat 
which  was  fet  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  folemn  expiation. 
For  the  ceremonies  on  this  occafion,  fee  Levit.  xvi. 
5,  6,  &c. 

Some  fay,  that  a  piece  of  fcarlet  cloth,  in  form  of  a 
tongue,  was  tied  on  the  forehead  of  the  fcape-goat. 
Raj,  \  Lex .  Univ.  in  voc.  Lingua. 

Many  have  been  the  difputes  among  the  interpre¬ 
ters  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  [cape  goat  ; 
or  rather  of  axa%el,  for  which  fcape-gaat  is  put  in  Gur 
verfion  of  the  Bible. 

Spencer  is  of  opinion,  that  azazel  is  a  proper  name, 
fignifying  the  devil  or  evil  daemon.  See  his  reafons  in 
his  book  De  leg.  Hebr .  ritual.  Eiffert.  viii.  Among 
other  things,  he  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Jews  ufed 
to  fubilltute  the  name  Samael  for  Aza%el ;  and  many  of 
them  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  at  the  feaft  of  expia¬ 
tion  they  were  obliged  to  offer  a  gift  to  Samael  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  favour.  Thus  alfo  the  goat,  fent  into  the 
wildernefs  to  Azazel,  was  underflood  to  be  a  gift  or 
©blation.  Some  Chriftians  have  been  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion.  But  Spencer  thinks  that  the  genuine  reafons 
of  the  ceremony  were,  1.  That  the  goat,  loaded  with 
the  fins  of  the  people,  and  fent  to  Azazel,  might  be 
a  fymbolical  reprefentation  of  the  miferable  condi¬ 
tion  of  linners.  2.  God  fent  the  goat  thus  loaded  to 
the  evil  deemons,  to  (how  that  they  were  impure,  there¬ 
by  to  deter  the  people  from  any  converfation  or  fami¬ 
liarity  with  them.  3.  That  the  goat  fent  to  Azazel, 
fufficiently  expiating  all  evils,  the  Ifraelites  might  the 
more  willingly  abilain  from  the  expiatory  facrifices  of 
the  Gentiles. 

SCAPULA,  in  anatomy,  the  ffioulder,  or  flioulder- 
bone. 

Scapula  (John),  the  reputed  author  of  a  Greek 
lexicon,  ftudied  at  Laufanne.  His  name  is  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  literature,  neither  on  account  of  his  ta¬ 
lents  nor  learning,  nor  virtuous  induftry,  but  for  a  grofs 
aft  of  difinoenuity  and  fraud  which  he  committed  a- 
gainfl  an  eminent  literary  eharafter  of  the  16th  centu¬ 
ry.  Being  employed  by  Henry  Stephens  as  a  correc¬ 
tor  to  his  prefs  while  he  was  publifhirg  his  Tbefuurus 
lingua  Graca >,  Scapula  extrafted  thofe  words  and  ex¬ 
plications  which  he  reckoned  moil  ufeful,  comprifed 
them  in  one  volume,  and  publifhed  them  as  an  original 
work,  with  his  own  name. 

1  he  compilation  and  printing  of  the  Thefauriis  had 
coil  Stephens  immenfe  labour  and  expence ;  but  it  was 
fo  much  admired  by  thofe  learned  men  to  whom  he  had 


fhown  it,  and  feemed  to  be  of  fuch  effential  importance  Scapular 
to  the  acquifit’on  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  rea-Scarabgus<, 
fonably  hoped  his  labour  would  be  crowned  with  ho-  ^ 
nour;  and  the  money  he  had  expended  would  be  repaid 
by  a  rapid  and  extenfive  fale.  But  before  liis  work 
came  abroad,  Scapula’s  abridgment  appeafed  ;  which, 
from  its  fize  and  price,  was  quickly  purchafed,  while 
the  Thefaurus  itfelf  lay  neglect ed  in  the  author’s  hands* 

The  confcquence  was,  a  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  Ste¬ 
phens,  while  he  who  had  occalioned  it  was  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  treachery.  Scapula’s  Lexicon  was  firil 
printed  in  1570,  in  4to.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  publifhed  in  folio.  It  has  gone  through  feveral 
editions,  while  the  valuable  work  of  Stephens  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  reprinted.  Its  fuccefs  is,  however,  not  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  fuperior  merit,  but  to  its  price  and  more  com¬ 
modious  iize.  Stephens  charges  the  author  wLn  omit- 
ting  a  great  many  important  articles.  He  accufes  him 
of  mifunderflanding  and  perverting  his  meaning  ;  and 
of  tracing  out  abfurd  and  trifling  etymologies,  which 
he  himfelfhad  been  careful  to  avoid.  Hecompofed  the 
following  epigram  on  Scapula : 

§hiidam  t*<Ttp.vQv  me  capulo  tenus  abdidit  enfem 
JEger  eram  a  Scapulis,  fanus  et  hue  redeo. 

Doftor  Bufby,  fo  much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  his  fuccefs  in  teaching  it, 
would  never  permit  his  fcholars  at  Weilminiter  fchool 
to  make  ufe  of  Scapula. 

SCAPULAR,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two  pair  * 
of  arteries,  and  as  many  veins. 

Scapular,  or  Scapulary ,  a  part  of  the  habit  of  fe¬ 
veral  religious  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  wOrn 
over  the  gown  as  aT>adge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
bleffird  Virgin.  It  confifts  of  two  narrow  flips  or 
breadths  of  cloth  covering  the  back  and  the  bread:, 
and  hanging  down  to  the  feet.  — The  devotees  of  the 
fcapulary  celebrate  its  feftival  on  the  10th  of  July* 

SCARABiEUS,  the  Beetle,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  infefts  of  the  coleoptera  order  :  the  antennas  of  the 
beetles  arc  of  a  clavated  figure,  and  Affile  longitudi¬ 
nally  ;  and  their  legs  are  frequently  dentated.  There 
are  87  fpecies;  all,  however,  concurring  in  one  com¬ 
mon  formation  of  having  cafes  to  their  wings,  which 
are  the  more  neceffary  to  thofe  infefts,  as  they  often 
live  under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  holes,  which 
they  dig  out  by  their  own  induflry.  The  cafes  pre¬ 
vent  the  various  injuries  their  real  wings  might  fuftaln 
by  rubbing  or  crufhing  againfl  the  fides  of  their  a- 
bode.  Thefe,  though  they  do  not  affifl  flight,  yet 
keep  the  internal  wings  clean  and  even,  and  produce  a 
loud  buzzing  noife  when  the  animal  rifes  in  the  air. 

If  we  examine  the  formation  of  all  animals  of  the 
beetle  kind,  we  (hall  find,  as  in  fliell-fifh,  that  their 
bones  are  placed  externally,  and  their  nrufcles  within. 

Thefe  mnfcles  are  formed  very  much  like  thofe  of 
quadrupeds ;  and  are  formed  with  fuch  furprifmg 
ftrength,  that,  bulk  for  bulk,  they  are  a  thoufand 
times  flronger  than  thofe  of  a  man.  The  flrength  of 
thefe  mufcles  is  of  uie  in  digging  the  animal’s  fubterra- 
neous  abode,  whither  it  mofl  frequently  returns,  even 
after  it  becomes  a  winged  infeft  capable  of  flying. 

Befides  the  difference  which  refults  from  the  fhape 
and  colour  of  thefe  animals,  the  fize  alfo  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  one ;  fome  beetles  being  not  larger  than  thu 
4  S  2  head 
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Sc»ra!.aiU9.  head  of  a 'pin ;  while  others,  fuch  as  the  elephant 
w— y— —  beetle,  are  as  big  as  one’s  fift.  But  the  greateft  dif¬ 
ference  among  them  is,  that  fome  are  produced  in  a 
month,  and  in  a  fingle  feafon  go  through  all  the  * 
ftages  of  their  existence ;  while  others  take  near  four 
years  to  their  production,  and  live  as  winged  infe&s 
a  year  more. 

The  inay-bug,  dorr-beetle,  or  cock-chaffer,  has,  like 
all  the  reft,  a  pair  of  cafes  to  its  wings,  which  are  of  a 
reddifti  brown  colour,  fprinkled  with  a  whitiih  duft, 
which  eafify  comes  off.  In  fome  years  their  necks  are 
feen  covered  with  a  red  plate,  and  in  others  with  a 
black  ;  thefe,  however,  are  diftinCt  forts,  and  their  dif¬ 
ference  is  by  no  means  accidental.  The  fore  legs  are 
very  Ihort,  and  the  better  calculated  for  burrowing  in 
the  ground,  where  this  infeCl  makes  its  retreat.  It  is 
well  known,  for  its  evening  buzz,  to  children  ;  but  ftill 
more  formidably  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
hufbandman  and  gardener,  for  in  fome  feafons  it  has 
been  found  to  fwarm  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  eat  up  eve¬ 
ry  vegetable  production. 

The  two  fexes  in  the  may -bug  are  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  each  other,  by  the  fuperior  length  of  the 
tufts,  at  the  end  of  the  horns,  in  the  male.  They  be¬ 
gin  to  copulate  in  fummer;  and  at  that  feafon  they  are 
feen  joined  together  for  a  confiderable  time.  They  fly 
about  in  this  ftate,  the  one  hanging  pendant  from  the 
tail  of  the  other.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that,  like 
fnails,  they  are  hermaphrodites,  as  there  feems  to  be  a 
mutual  infertion. 

The  female  being  impregnated,  quickly  falls  to  bo¬ 
ring  a  hole  into  the  ground,  wherein  to  depofit  her  bur¬ 
den.  This  is  generally  about  half  a  foot  deep  ;  and  in 
it  fhe  places  her  eggs,  which  are  of  an  oblong  fhape, 
with  great  regularity,  one  by  the  other.  They  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  no  way  wrapped  up  in  a 
common  covering,  as  fome  have  imagined.  When  the 
female  is  lightened  of  her  burden,  fire  again  afeends  from 
her  hole,  to  live,  as  before,  upon  leaves  and  vegetables, 
to  buzz  in  the  fummer  evening,  and  to  lie  hid  among 
the  branches  of  trees  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  about  three  months  after  thefe  eggs  have  been 
thus  depofited  in  the  earth,  the  contained  infeCt  be¬ 
gins  to  break  its  (hell,  and  a  fmall  grub  or  maggot 
crawls  forth,  arid  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  whatever 
vegetable  it  happens  to  be  neareft.  All  fubftances,  of 
this  kind,  feem  equally  grateful ;  yet  it  is  probable  the 
mother  infeCt  has  a  choice  among  what  kind  of  vege¬ 
tables  fhe  fhall  depofit  her  young.  In  this  manner 
thefe  voracious  creatures  continue  in  the  worm  ftate 
for  more  than  three  years,  devouring  the  roots  of 
every  plant  they  approach,  and  making  their  way 
tinder  ground  in  queft  of  food  with  great  difpateh 
and  facility.  At  length  they  grow  to  above  the  fize 
of  a  walnut,  being  a  great  thick  white  maggot  with 
a  red  head,  which  is  feen  moft  frequently  in  new  turn¬ 
ed  earth,  and  which  is  fo  eagerly  fought  after  by  birds 
of  every  fpecies.  When  largeft,  they  arc  found  an 
inch  <md  a  half  long,  of  a  whitiih  yellow  colour ; 
with  a  body  confiding  of  twelve  fegments  or  joints, 
cn  each  fide  of  which  there  are  nine  breathing  holes, 
and  three  red  feet.  The  head  is  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  of  a  reddifti  colour,  with  a  pinccr  before, 
and  a  femicircular  lip,  with  which- it  cuts  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  fucks  out  their  moifture.  4  As  this  infeCt 


lives  entirely’  under  ground,  it  has  no  occafton  for  3earab*u*t 
eyes,  and  accordingly  it  is  found  to  have  none  ;  but  v“~— ^ 
is  furnifhed  with  two  feelers,  which,  like  the  crutch 
of  a  blind  man,  ferve  to  direCt  its  motions.  Such  is 
the  form  of  this  animal,  that  lives  for  years  in  the 
worm  ftate  under  giound,  ft  ill  voracious,  and  every 
year  changing  its  lkin. 

It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  that  this 
extraordinary  infect  prepares  to  emerge  from  its  fub- 
terraneous  abode,  and  even  this  is  not  effeCted  but 
by  a  tedious  preparation.  About  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  the  grub  begins  to  perceive  the  approaches 
of  its  transformation  :  it  then  buries  itfelf  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  earth,  fometimes  fix  feet  beneath  the  fur- 
face  ;  and  there  forms  itfelf  a  capacious  apartment, 
the  walls  of  which  it  renders  very  fmooth  and  ftiining 
by  the  excretions  of  its  body.  Its  abode  being  thus 
formed,  it  begins  foon  after  to  fhorten  itfelf,  to  fwell, 
and  to  burft  its  laft  ikin  in  Order  to  affume  the  form 
of  a  chryfalis.  This,  in  the  beginning,  appears  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  which  heightens  by  degrees,  till  at 
laft  it  is  feen  nearly  red.  Its  exterior  form  plainly  dif- 
covers  all  the  veftiges  of  the  future  winged  infeCt,  all 
the  fore  parts  being  diftinctly  feen  ;  while,  behind,  the 
animal  feems  as  if  wrapped  in  Twaddling  clothes. 

The  young  may-bug  continues  in  this  ftate  for  a- 
bout  three  months  longer ;  and  it  is  hot  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January  that  the  aurelia  divefts  itfelf  of  all  its 
impediments,  and  becomes  a  winged  infeCt  completely 
formed.  Yet  ftill  the  animal  is  tar  from  attaining  its 
natural  ftrength,  health,  and  appetite.  It  undergoes 
a  kind  of  infant  imbecility  ;  and  unlike  moft  other  m- 
feCts,  that  the  inftant  they  become  flies  are  arrived  at 
their  ftate  of  full  perfection,  the  may-bug  continues 
feeble  and  lickly.  Its  colour  is  much  brighter  than  in 
the  perfeCt  animal ;  all  its  parts  are  foft ;  and  its  vora¬ 
cious  nature  feems  for  a  while  to  have  entirely  for- 
faken  it.  As  the  animal  is  very  often  found  in  this 
ftate,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  thofe  unacquainted  with  its 
real  hiftory,  that  the  old  ones,  of  the  former  feafon, 
have  buried  themfelves  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  re- 
viftt  the  fun  the  enfuing  fummer.  But  the  faCt  is, 
the  old  one  never  lurvives  the  feafon  ;  but  dies,  like  all 
the  other  winged  tribe  of  infers,  from  the  feverity  of 
cold  in  winter. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  thefe  infeCls,  after 
having  lived  for  four  years  under  ground,  burft  front 
the  earth  when  the  firft  mild  evening  invites  them 
abroad.  They  are  at  that  time  feen  rifing  from  their 
long  imprifonment,  from  living  only  upon  roots,  and 
imbibing  only  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  to  viiit  the 
mildnefs  of  the  fummer  air,  to  choofe  the  fweeteii  ve¬ 
getables  for  their  banquet,  and  to  drink  the  dew  of 
the  evening.  Wherever  an  attentive  obferver  then 
walks  abroad,  he  will  fee  them  burfting  up  before  him 
in  his  pathway,  like  ghofts  on  a  theatre.  He  will  lee 
every  part  of  the  earth,  that  had  its  furface  beaten 
into  hardnefs,  perforated  by  their  egreffion.  When 
the  feafon  is  favourable  for  them,  they  are  feen  by 
myriads  buzzing  along,  hitting  againft  every  object 
that  intercepts  their  flight.  The  mid-day  lun,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  too  powerful  for  their  conftitutions  :  they 
then  lurk  under  the  leaves  and  branches  of  fome  fhady 
tree ;  but  the  willow  feems  particularly  their  moft 
favouiite  food  ;  there  they  lurk  in  clufters,  and  feldonv 
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5ctral>*iia.  quit  the  tree  till  they  have  devoured  all  its  verdure. 

\ -  Jn  thofe  feafons  which  are  favourable  to  their  pro¬ 

pagation,  they  are  feen  in  an  evening  as  thick  as 
flakes  of  fuow,  and  hitting  againft  every  objed  with  a 
fort  of  capricious  blindnefs.  rl  heir  duration,  however, 
is  but  fnort,  as  they  never  furvive  the  feafon.  They 
begin  to  join  fhortly  after  they  have  been  let  loofe 
from  their  prifon  ;  and  when  the  female  is  impregnated, 
(he  cantioufly  bores  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  an  in- 
ftrument  fitted  for  that  purpofe  with  which  fire  is  fur- 
nifhed  at  the  tail ;  and  there  depofits  her  eggs,  gene¬ 
rally  to  the  number  of  threescore.  If  the  feafon  and 
the  foil  be  adapted  to  their  propagation,  theie  foon 
multiply  as  already  defcribed,  and  go  through^  the 
various  ftages  of  their  contemptible  exiftence.  This 
infed,  however,  in  its  worm  date,  though  prejudicial 
to  man,  makes  one  of  the  chief  repafts  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  and  is  generally  the  fiifl  nourifhment  with  which 
they  fupply  their  young.  Hogs  will  root  up  the  land 
for  them,  and  at  firft  eat  them  greedily  ;  but  feldom 
meddle  with  them  a  fecond  time.  Rooks  are  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  thefe  worms,  and  devour  them  in  great 
numbeis.  The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
iome  time  fince,  went  into  the  pradice  of  deftroying 
their  rookeries  ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  deftroyed  one 
plague,  they  were  peftered  with  a  greater  ;  and  thefe 
infeds  multiplied  in  fuch  an  amazing  abundance,  as 
to  deftrOy  not  only  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  but  even 
the  roots  of  vegetables  not  yet  (hot  forth.  One  farm 
in  particular  was  fo  injured  by  them  in  the  year  1 7 5 1  > 
that  the  occupier  was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent  ;  and  the 
landlord  was  not  only  content  to  lofe  his  income  for 
that  year,  but  alfo  gave  money  for  the  fupport  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  I11  Ireland  they  differed  fo 
much  by  thefe  infeds,  that  they  came  to  a  refolution  of 
fetting  fire  to  a  wood,  of  fome  extent,  to  prevent  their 
mifehievous  propagation. 

“  Neither  the  fevereft  frofts  in  our  climate  (fays  Mr 
pels,  voU.  Rack),  nor  even  keeping  theih  in  water,  will  kill  them, 
p.  aoj.  I  have  kept  fome  in  water  near  a  week  ;  they  appear¬ 
ed  motionlefs  ;  but  on  expofing  them  to  the  fun  and 
air  a  few  hours,  they  recovered,  and  were  as  lively  as 
ever.  Hence  it  is  evident  they  can  live  without  air. 
On  examining  them  with  a  microfcope,  I  could  never 
difeover  any  organs  for  refpiration,  or  perceive  any  pul¬ 
iation.  When  numerous,  they  are  not  deftroyed  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty  ;  the  beft  method  is,  to  plough  up 
the  land  in  thin  furrows,  and  employ  children  to  pick 
them  up  in  bafkets  ;  and  then  ftrew  fait  and  quick-lime, 
and  harrow  in.  About  30  years  fince  I  remember 
many  farmers  crops  in  Norfolk  were  almoft  ruined  by 
them  in  their  grub-ftate  ;  and  in  the  next  feafon,  when 
they  took  wing,  the  trees  and  hedges  in  many  parilhes 
were  (tripped  bare  of  their  leaves  as  in  winter.  At  firft 
the  people  ufed  to  brufh  them  down  with  poles,  and 
then  fweep  them  up  and  ourn  them.  One  farmer  made 
oath  that  he  gathered  80  bulhels  ;  but  their  number 
feemed  not  much  leffened,  except  juft  in  his  own  fields.” 

The  fcarabaeus  carnifex,  which  the  Americans  call  the 
tumble-dung ,  particularly  demands  our  attention.  It  is  all 
over  of  a  dufky  black,  rounder  than  thofe  animals  are 
generally  found  to  be,  and  fo  ftrong,  though  not  much 
larger  than  the  common  black  beetle,  that  if  one  of 
them  be  put  under  a  brafs  candleftick,  it  will  caufe  it 
to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  it  were  by  an 


invliible  hand,  to  the  admiration  of  thofe  who  are  not  -^carabasuv 
accuftomed  to  the  fight :  but  this  ftrength  is  given  it 
for  much  more  ufeful  purpofes  than  thofe  of  exciting 
human  curiofity  ;  for  there  is  no  creature  more  labori¬ 
ous,  either  in  fee  king  fubfiftence,  or  providing  a  proper 
retreat  for  its  young.  'They  are  endowed  withfagacity 
to  difeover  fubiiftence  by  their  excellent  fmelling,  which 
dire&s  them  in  flights  to  excrements  juft  fallen  from 
man  or  beafls,  on  which  they  inftantly  drop,  and  fall 
unanimoufly  to  work  iu  forming  round  balls  or  pellets 
thereof,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  lay  an  egg.  Thefe 
pellets,  in  September,  they  convey  three  feet  deep  in 
the  earth,  where  they  lie  till  the  approach  of  fpring, 
when  the  eggs  are  hatched  and  burft  their  nefts,  and 
the  infeds  find  their  way  out  of  the  earth.  .  They 
affift  each  other  with  indefatigable  induftry  in  rol¬ 
ling  thefe  globular  pellets  to  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  buried.  This  they  are  to  perform  with  the  tail 
fotemoft,  by  railing  up  their  hinder  part,  and  fhoving 
along  the  ball  with  their  hind-feet.  They  are  always 
accompanied  with  other  beetles  of  a  larger  fize,  and  of 
a  more  elegant  ftructure  and  colour.  The  bread  of  this 
is  covered  with  a  fhield  of  a  crimfon  colour,  and  (billing 
like  metal;  the  head  is  of  the  like  colour,  mixed  with 
green  ;  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  itands  a  (hining 
black  horn,  bending  backwards.  Thefe  are  called  the 
kings  of  the  beetles  ;  but  for  what  reafon  is  uncertain,  fince 
they  partake  of  the  fame  dirty  drudgery  with  the  reft. 

The  elephant-beetle  is  the  larged  of  this  kind  hitherto 
known  ;  and  is  found  in  South  America,  particularly 
in  Guinea  and  Surinam,  as  well  as  about  the  river  Oroo- 
noko.  It  is  of  a  black  colour  ;  and  the  whole  body  is 
covered  with  a  very  .hard  fhell,  full  as  thick  and  as 
ftrong  as  that  of  a  fmalt  crab.  Its  length,  from  the 
hinder  part  to  the  eyes,  is  almoft  four  inches ;  and  from 
the  fame  part  to  the  end  of  the  probofeis  or  trunk,  four 
inches  and  three  quarters.  The  tranfverfe  diameter  of 
the  body  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  breadth 
of  each  elytron,  or  cafe  for  the  wings,  is  an  inch  and 
three-tenths.  The  antennas  or  feelers  are  quite  horny  ; 
for  which  reafon  the  probofeis  or  trunk  is  moveable  at 
its  infertion  into  the  head,  and  feems  to  fupply  the  place 
of  feelers  ;  the  horns  are  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  terminate  in  points.  The  probofeis  is  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long,  and  turns  upwards  ;  making  a  crooked 
line,  terminating  in  two  horns,  each  of  which  is  near  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long  ;  but  they  are  not  perforated 
at  the  end  like  the  probofeis- of  other  infeds.  About 
four- tenths  of  an  inch  above  the  head,  or  that  fide  next 
the  body,  is  a  prominence  or  fmail  horn  ;  which,  if  the 
reft  of  the  trunk  were  away,  would  caufe  this  part  to 
refemble  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.  There  is  indeed  a 
beetle  fo  called;  but  then  the  horns  or  trunk  has  no 
fork  at  the  end,  though  the  lower  horn  refembles  this*. 

The  feet  are  all  forked  at  the  end,  but  not  like  lobfters 
claws.  See  Plate  CCCCXLIV. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  North  Riding 
of  ^orklhire,  feated  on  a  deep  rock,  near  which  are 
fnch  craggy  cliffs  that  it  is  almoft  inacceffible  on  every 
fide.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  is  a  large  green  plain, 
with  two  wells  of  frefh  water  fpringing  out  of  the  rock. 

It  has  of  late  been  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  its 
mineral  waters  called  the  Scarborough-Spa  ;  on  which  . 
account  it  is  much  mended  in  the  number  and  beauty  of 
the  buildings.  The  fpring  was  under  the  cliff,  part  of 

whiclu 
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£iar'>o-  -which  fell  down  in  1737,  and  the  water  was  loft  ; 
roujrh,  *n  clearmg  away  the  ruins  in  order  to  rebuild  the  whaif, 
ca  na~  it  was  recovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  town.  The 
waters  of  Scarborough  are  chalybeate  and  purging. 
The  two  wells  are  both  impregnated  with  the  fame 
principles,  in  different  proportions  ;  though  the  pur¬ 
ging  well  is  the  mofl  celebrated,  and  the  water  of  this 
is  ufinlly  called  the  Scarborough  water.  When  thefe 
waters  are  poured  out  of  one  glafs  into  another,  they 
throw  up  a  number  of  air-bubbles  ;  and  if  they  are 
fhaken  for  feme  time  in  a  phial  clofe  flopped,  and  the 
phial  be  fuddenly  opened  before  the  commotion  ceafes, 
they  difplodc  an  elaftic  vapour,  with  an  audible  noife, 
which  fhows  that  they  abound  in  fixed  air.  At  the 
fountain  they  have  a  brifk,  pungent,  chalybeate  tafte  ; 
but  the  purging  water  taftes  bitterilh,  which  is  not 
ufually  the  cafe  with  the  chalybeate  one.  They  lofe 
their  chalybeate  virtues  by  expofure  and  by  keeping  ; 
but  the  purging  water  the  fooneft.  They  both  putrefy 
by  keeping  ;  but  in  time  recover  their  fweetnefs.  Four 
or  five  half  pints  of  the  purging  water  drank  within  ari 
hour,  give  two  or  three  eafy  motions,  and  raife  the  fpi- 
rits.  The  like  quantity  of  the  chalybeate  purges  lefs, 
but  exhilarates  more,  and  paffes  off  chiefly  by  urine* 
Thefe  waters  have  been  found  beneficial  in  he&ic  fevers, 
weakneffes  of  the  ftomach,  and  indigeftion  ;  in  relaxa¬ 
tions  of  the  fyflem  ;  in  nervous,  hyfteric,  and  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  diforders  ;  in  the  green  ficknefs,  feurvy, 
rheumatifm,  and  afthmatic  complaints  ;  in  gleets,  the 
fluor  albus,  and  other  preternatural  evacuations  ;  and  in 
habitual  coftivenefs.  Here  are  affemblies  and  balls  in 
the  fame  manner  as  at  Tunbridge.  It  is  a  place  of  fome 
trade,  has  a  very  good  harbour,  and  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  E.  Long.  54,  18.  N.  Lat.  o  3. 

SCARDONA,  a  fea  port  town  of  Dalmatia,  feat- 
ed  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  Cherca,  with  a  bi- 
ihop’s  fee.  It  has  been  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times 
by  the  Turks  and  Venetians ;  and  thefe  laft  ruined  the 
fortifications  and  its  principal  buildings  in  1537  ;  but 
they  have  been  fince  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence. 
travels  Sr# 0  «  No  veftiges  (fays  Fortis)  now  remain  vifible  of  that 
Dalmatia*  ailcJent  city,  where  the  Hates  of  Liburnia  held  their  af* 
fembly  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  I  however  tran- 
feribed  thefe  two  beautiful  inferiptions,  which  were  dis¬ 
covered  fome  years  ago,  and  are  preferved  in  the  houfe 
of  the  reverend  Canon  Mercati.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  as  the  population  of  Scardona  continues  increa- 
fing,  new  lands  will  be  broken  lip,  and  consequently 
more  frequent  difeoveries  made  of  the  precious  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  And  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
few  men  of  letters,  who  have  a  fliare  in  the  regulation 
of  this  reviving  city,  may  bellow  fome  particular  atten¬ 
tion  on  that  article,  fo  that  the  honourable  memorials 
of  their  ancient  and  illuftrious  country,  which  once  held 
fo  eminent  a  rank  among  the  Liburnian  cities,  may  not 
be  loft,  nor  carried  away.  It  is  almoft  a  fliame,  that 
only  fix  legible  inferiptions  a£lually  exift  at  Scardona  ; 
and  that  all  the  others,  fince  many  more  certainly  mull 
have  been  dug  up  there,  are  either  miferably* broken,  or 
loft,  or  tranfported  to  Italy,  where  they  lofe  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  merit.  Roman  coins  are  very  frequent¬ 
ly  found  about  Scardona,  and  feveral  valuable  ones  were 
fhown  to  me  by  that  hofpitable  prelate  Monfignor  Fre- 
vifani,  bifhop  and  father  of  the  rifing  fettlement.  One 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  place  was  ib  kind  as  to 
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but  give  me  feveral  fepulchial  lamps,  which  are  marked  by  Scarifka- 
the  name  of  Fortis ,  and  by  the  elegant  form  of  the  let-  ti0,n 
ters  appear  to  be  of  the  bed  times.  The  repeated  de- 
vaflations  to  which  Scardona  has  been  expofed,  have 
left  it  no  traces  of  grandeur.  It  is  now,  however,  be¬ 
ginning  to  rife  again,  and  many  merchants  of  Servia 
and  Bofnia  have  fettled  there,  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
venient  fttuation  for  trade  with  the  upper  provinces  of 
Turkey.  But  the  city  has  no  foiti  cations,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  afiertion  of  P.  Farlati  to  the  contrary.” 

E.  Long.  17.  25.  N.  Lat.  43  55. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of 
making  feveral  incifions  in  the  (kin  by  means  of  lances 
or  other  inilruments,  particularly  the  cupping  inftru- 
ment.  See  Surgery. 

SCARLET,  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour. 

In  painting  in  water-colours,  minium  mixed  with  a 
little  vermilion  produces  a  good  fcarlet  ;  but  if  a  flower 
in  a  print  is  to  be  painted  a  fcarlet  colour,  the  lights  as 
well  as  the  lhades  fhould  be  covered  with  minium,  and 
the  lhaded  parts  finifhed  with  carmine,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  art  admirable  fcarlet. 

ScARLEr-Fever.  See  Medicine,  a  230. 

SCARP,  in  fortincation,  is  the  interior  talus  or  Hope 
of  the  ditch  next  the  place,  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

Scarp,  in  heraldry,  the  fcarf  which  military  com¬ 
manders  wear  for  ornament.  It  is  borne  lomewhat  like 
a  battoon  Unifier,  but  is  broader  than  it,  and  is  conti¬ 
nued  out  to  the  edges  of  the  field,  whereas  the  battoon 
is  cut  off  at  each  end. 

SCARPANTO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
one  of  the  Sporades,  lying  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  ifle 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  the  north-eafl  of  that  of  Candia.  It 
is  about  22  miles  in  length  and 8  in  breadth;  and  there 
are  feveral  high  mountains.  It  abounds  in  cattle  and 
game  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  marble, 
with  feveral  good  haibours.  The  Turks  are  mailers  of 
it,  but  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks. 

SC  \  RPE,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has  its 
fource  near  Aubigny  in  Artois,  where  it  wafhes  Arras 
and  Douay  ;  after  which  it  runs  on  the  confines  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  palling  by  St  Amand,  and  a 
little  after  falls  into  the  Scheldt.  , 

SCARRON  (Paul),  a  famous burlefque  writer,  was 
the  fon  of  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  and  was  born  at 
Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year  .610,  or  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fucceeding  year.  His  father  marrying  a 
fecond  time,  he  was  compelled  to  aflume  the  eccleiiafti- 
cal  profefiion  At  the  age  of  24  he  vifited  Italy,  where 
he  freely  indulged  in  licentious  pleafures.  After  his 
return  to  Paris  he  perfifled  in  a  life  of  diflipation  till  a 
long  and  painful  difeafe  convinced  him  that  his  confti- 
tution  was  almoft  worn  out.  At  length  when  engaged 
in  a  party  of  pleafure  at  the  age  of  27,  he  loll  the  ufi 
of  thofe  legs  which  danced  fo  gracefully ,  and  of  thofe  hands 
which  could  paint  and  play  on  t  he  lute  with  Jo  mu  h  ele¬ 
gance,  In  the  year  1638  he  was  attending  the  carnival 
at  Mens,  of  which  he  was  a  canon.  Having  drefled 
himfelt  one  day  as  a  favage,  his  lingular  appearance  ex¬ 
cited  the  curiofity  of  the  children  of  the  town.  They 
followed  him  in  multitudes,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take 
Ihelter  in  a  marlh.  This  wet  and  cold  fttuation  produ¬ 
ced  a  numbnefs  which  totally  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of 
his  limbs  ;  but  notwithllanding  this  misfortune  he  con¬ 
tinued  gay  and  cheerful.  He  took  up  his  refidence  at 
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Paris,  and  by  his  pleafant  humour  foon  attra&ed  to 
his  honfe  all  the  men  of  wit  about  the  city.  The 
lofs  of  his  health  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  his  for¬ 
tune.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  entered  into  a 
procefs  with  his  mother-in-law.  He  pleaded  the  canfe 
in  a  ludicrous  manner,  though  his  whole  fortune  de¬ 
pended  on  the  decifion.  He  accordingly  loft  the  caufc. 
Mademoifelle  de  Hautefort,  compaffionating  his  misfor¬ 
tunes, -procured  for  him  an  audience  of  the  queen.  The 
poet  requeued  to  have  the  title  of  V aletudinarlm  to  her 
majeity.  The  queen  fmiled,  and  Scarron  confidered 
the  fmile  as  the  commiflion  to  his  new  office.  He  there¬ 
fore  affiimed  the  title  of  Scarron ,  by  the  grace  of  God , 
unworthy  valetudinarian  to  the  queen . 

Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  him  a  penfion  of  500  crowns; 
but  that  minifter  having  received  difdainfully  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  his  Typhony  the  poet  immediately  wrote  a  Ma* 
zartnude ,  and  the  penfion  was  withdrawn.  He  then  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  celebrated 
his  victories.  He  at  length  formed  the  extraordinary 
refolution  of  marrying,  and  was  accordingly,  in  1651, 
married  to  Mademoifelle  d’Aubigne  (afterwards  the  fa¬ 
mous  Madam  de  Maintcnon),  who  was  then  only  16 
years  of  age.  “  At  that  time  (fays  Voltaire)  it  was 
confidered  as  a  great  acquifition  for  her  to  gain  for  a 
hufband  a  man  who  was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent, 
and  very  little  enriched  by  fortune.”  When  Scarron 
was  queftioned  about  the  contract  of  marriage,  he  faid 
he  acknowledged  to  the  bride  two  large  invincible  eyes, 
a  very  beautiful  fhape,  two  fine  hands,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  wit.  The  notary  demanded  what  dowry  he 
would  give  her  ?  Immediately  replied  Scarron,  “  The 
names  of  the  wives  of  kings  die  with  them,  but  the 
name  of  Scarron’s  wife  fhall  live  for  ever.”  She 
reftrained  by  her  modefty  his  indecent  buffooneries, 
and  the  good  company"  which  had  formerly  reforted  to 
his  houfe  were  not  lefs  frequent  in  their  vifits.  Scar¬ 
ron  now  became  a  new  man.  He  became  more  decent 
in  his  manners  and  converfation  :  and  his  gaiety,  when 
tempered  with  moderation,  was  ftill  more  agreeable. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  lived  with  fo  little  economy, 
that  his  income  was  foon  reduced  to  a  fmall  annuity 
and  his  marquifate  of  Quinet.  By  the  marquifate  of 
Quinet,  he  meant  the  revenue  lie  derived  from  his  pub¬ 
lications,  which  were  printed  by  one  Quinet.  He  was 
accuftomed  to  talk  to  his  fuperiors  with  great  freedom 
in  his  jocular  fly le.  fn  the  dedication  to  his  Don  Ja - 
phet  d'Armcnle ,  he  thus  addreffes  the  king.  “  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  perfuade  your  majefly,  that  you  would  do 
yourfelf  110  injury  were  you  to  do  me  a  fmall  favour ; 
for  in  that  cafe  I  fhould  become  more  gay  :  if  I  fhould 
become  more  gay,  I  fhould  write  fprightly  comedies : 
and  if  I  fhould  write  fprightly  comedies,  your  majefly 
would  be  amufed,  and  thus  your  money  would  not  be 
loft.  All  this  appears  fo  evident,  that  I  fhould  cer¬ 
tainly  be  convinced  of  it  if  I  were  as  great  a  king  as  I 
am  now  a  poor  unfortunate  man.” 

Though  Scarron  wrote  comedies,  he  had  neither  time 
nor  patience  to  ftudy  the  rules  and  models  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Ariftotle  and  Horace,  Plautus  and  Terence, 
would  have  frightened  him;  and  perhaps  he  did 'not 
know  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a  perfon  as  Ariftopha- 
nes.^  He  faw  an  open  path  before  him,  and  he  follow¬ 
ed  it.  It  was  the  fafhion  of  the  times  to  pillage  the 
Spanifh  writers.  Scarron  was  acquainted  with  that 


language,  and  he  found  it  eafier  to  ufe  the  materials  Scarron- 
which  were  already  prepared,  than  to  rack  his  brain  in  ~  s<~~m 

inventing  a  fubjedfc ;  a  reftraint  to  which  a  genius  like 
his  could  not  eafily  fubmit.  As  he  borrowed  liberally 
from  the  Spanifh  writers,  a  dramatic  piece  did  not  coft 
him  much  labour.  His  labour  confided  not  in  making 
liis  comic  characters  talk  humoroufiy,  but  in  keeping 
up  ferious  characters  ;  for  the  ferious  was  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  to  him.  The  great  fuccefs  of  his  Jodelet  Maittv 
was  a  vaft  allurement  to  him.  The  comedians  who  aCted 
it  eagerly  requefted  more  of  his  productions.  They 
were  written  without  much  toil,  and  they  procured  him 
large  fums.  They  ferved  to  amufe  him.  If  it  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  more  reafons  for  Scarron’s  readinefs  to 
engage  in  thefe  works,  abundance  may  be  had.  He 
dedicated  his  books  to  liis  fifter’s  greyhound  bitch  ;  and 
when  fhe  failed  him,  he  dedicated  them  to  a  certain 
Monfeigneur,  whom  he  praifed  higher,  but  did  not 
much  efteem.  When  the  office  of  hiftoriographer  be¬ 
came  vacant,  he  folicited  for  it  without  fucccfs.  At 
length  Fonquet  gave  him  a  penfion  of  1600  livres. 

Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  having  come-  to  Paris,  was 
anxious  to  fee  Scarron.  ec  I  permit  you  (faid  fhe  to 
Scarron)  to  fall  in  love  with  me.  The  queen  of  France 
has  made  you  her  valetudinarian,  and  I  create  you  my- 
Rolanddy  Scarron  did  not  long  enjoy  that  title  :  he 
was  feized  with  fo  violent  a  hiccough,  that  every  perfon 
thought  he  would  have  expired.  “  If  i  recover  (he 
faid),  I  will  make  a  fine  fatire  on  the  hiccough.”  His 
gaiety  did  not  forfake  him  to  the  laft.  Within  a  few 
minutes  of  his  death,  when  his  domeftics  were  (bedding 
tears  about  him,  “  My  good  friends  (faid  he),  I  fhall 
never  make  you  weep  fo  much  for  me  as  I  have  made 
you  laugh.”  Juft  before  expiring,  he  faid,  “  I  could 
never  believe  before  that  it  is  fo  eaiy  to  laugh  at  death.” 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  OCtober  1660,  in  the  51  ft  year 
of  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  collected  and  publifhed  by  Bra¬ 
zen  de  la  Martiniere,  in  10  vols  1  zmo,  1737.  There 
are,  1.  'Fhe  Eneid  traveftied,  in  8  books.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  continued  by  Moreau  de  Brafey.  2  Typhon*.* 
or  the  Gigantomachia.  3.  Many  comedies;  as,  Jode¬ 
let,  er  the  Mafter  Valet ;  Jodelet  cuffed  ;  Don  Japliet 
d’Armenie  ;  The  Ridiculous  Heir  ;  Every  Man  his  > 
own  Guardian;  The  Foolifh  Marquis;  The  Scholar 
of  Salamanca ;  The  Falfe  Appearance  ;  The  Prince 
Corfaire,  a  tragi-comedy.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  other 
pieces  in  verfe.  4.  His  Comic  Romance  in  pr  ofe,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  deferves  attention.  It 
is  written  with  much  purity  and  gaiety,  and  has  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  Scarron  had  great  pleafure  in  reading  his  works 
to  his  friends  as  he  compofed  them  :  he  called  it  trying 
his  works.  Segrais  and  another  of  his  friends  coming 
to  him  one  day,  “  Take  a  chair  (fays  Scarron  to  them)* 
and  fit  down,  that  I  may  examine  my  Comic  Romance.”  ~ 

When  ,  he  obferved  the  company  laugh,  “  Very  well 
(faid  he),  my  book  will  be  well  received  fince  it  makes 
perfons  of  fuch  delicate  tafte  laugh.”  Nor  was  he  de¬ 
ceived.  His  Romance  had  a  prodigious  run.  It  was 
the  only  one  of  his  works  that  Boileau  could  fubmit  to 
read.  5.  Spanifh  Novels  tranflated  into  French.  6.  A 
volume  of  Letters.  7/  Poems;  confiding  of  Songs,  E- 
piftles,  Stanzas,  Odes,  and  Epigrams.  Fhe  whole  col¬ 
lection  abounds  with  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety.  Scarron 
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can  raife  a  laugh  in  the  moft  ferious  fuhje£ls ;  but  his 
tallies  are  rather  thofe  of  a  buffoon  than  the  effuhons  of 
ino-enuity  and  tafte.  He  is  continually  falling  into  the 
mean  and  the  obfeene.  If  we  fliould  make  any  e*ceP- 
tion  in  favour  of  fome  of  his  comedies,  of  fome  paflages 
in  his  Eneid  traveflied,  and  his  Comic  Romance,  we 
muff  acknowledge  that  all  the  reft  of  his  works  are  on- 
]y  to  be  read  by  footmen  and  buffoons,,  It  has  been 
faid  that  he  was  the  moft  eminent  man  in  his  age  for 
burlefque.  This  might  make  him  an  agreeable  compa¬ 
nion  to  thofe  who  chofe  to  laugh  away  their  time ;  but 
as  he  has  left  nothing  that  can  inftrua  pofterity,  he  lias 
but  little  title  to  pofthumous  fame. 

SCENE,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denoted  a  theatre,  or 
the  place  where  dramatic  pieces  and  other  public  {hows 
were  exhibited  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient 
poets  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  modern  way  of 
changing  the  feenes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  play, 

'  ;n  order  to  raife  the  idea  of  the  perfons  reprefented  by 
the  aftors  being  in  different  places. 

The  original  feene  for  ading  of  plays  was  as  fimple 
as  the  representations  thtmfelves  :  it  confided  only  of 
a  plain  plot  of  ground  proper  for  the  occafion,  which 
was  in  fome  degree  fhaded  by  the  neighbouring  trees, 
whofe  branches'  were  made  to  meet  together,  and  their 
vacancies  fupplied  with  boards,  flicks,  and  the  like  ; 
and  to  complete  the  fhelter,  thefe  were  fometimes  co¬ 
vered  with  {kins,  and  fometimes  with  only  the  branches 
of  other  trees  newly  cut  down,  and  full  of  leaves. 
Afterwards  more  artificial  feenes,  or  fcenical  reprefenta- 
tions,  were  introduced,  and  paintings  ufed  inftead  of  the 
obje&s  themfelves.  Scenes  were  then  of  three  forts ; 
tragic,  comic,  and  fatyric.  The  tragic  feene  reprefent¬ 
ed  ftately  magnificent  edifices,  with  decorations  of  pil¬ 
lars,  ftatues,  and  other  things  fuitable  to  the  palaces  of 
kings  :  the  comic  exhibited  private  houfes  with  balco¬ 
nies  and  windows,  in  imitation  of  common  buildings  : 
and  the  fatyric  wa3  the  reprefentation  of  groves,  moun¬ 
tains,  dens,  and  other  rural  appearances  ;  and  thefe  de¬ 
corations  either  turned  on  pivots,  or  flid  along  grooves, 
as  thofe  in  our  theatres. 

To  keep  clofe  to  nature  and  probability,  the  feene 
fliould  never  be  fhifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  courfe 
of  the  play  :  the  ancients  were  pretty  fevere  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  particularly  Terence,  in  fome  of  whofe  plays  the 
feene  never  fhifts  at  all,  but  the  whole  is  tranfaifted  at 
the  door  of  fome  old  man’s  houfe,  whither  with  inimi¬ 
table  art  he  occafionally  brings  the  aflors.  The  French 
are  pretty  ftria  with  refpea  to  this  rule;  but  the  Eng- 
lifli  pay  very  little  regard  to  it. 

Scene  is  alfo  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
Thus  plays  are  divided  into  aas,  and  aas  are  again 
fubdivided  into  feenes  ;  in  which  fenfe  the  feene  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  perfons  prefent  at  or  concerned  in  the  a&ion 
on  the  ttage  at  fuch  a  time  :  whenever,  therefore,  a  new 
aaor  appears,  or  an  old  one  difappears,  the  aaion  is 
changed  into  other  hands ;  and  therefore  a  new  feene 
then  commences. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  ftage,  that  the  feenes  be 
well  conneded ;  that  is,  that  one  fucceed  another  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  ftage  be  never  quite  empty 
till  the  end  of  the  aa.  See  Poetry. 


in  all  its  dimenfions,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.  See  Sccpti. 
Perspective*  ~ ~v~"' 

SCEPTIC,  <r*»»Tr«x*r,  from  <rv.ermM.ctv,  6i  I  confider, 
look  about,  or  deliberate,”  properly  fignifies  confulera- 
five  and  inquifitive ,  or  one  who  is  always  weighing  rea- 
fons  on  one  fide,  and  the  other  without  ever  deciding  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  an  ancient  fea  of 
philofophers  founded  by  Pyrrho  (fee  Pyrrho),  who, 
according  to  Laertius,  had  various  other  denominations. 

From  their  mafter  they  were  called  Pyrrhonians  ;  from 
the  diitinguilhing  tenets  or  charaderiftic  of  their  phi- 
lofophy  they  derived  the  name  of  Aporetici,  from  <***po*. 

“  to  doubt from  their  fufpenfion  and  hefitation  they 
were  called  efhettici  from  “  today  or  keep  back;” 

and  laftly,  they  were  called  zetetlci  or  feekersy  from  their 
never  getting  beyond  the  fearch  of  truth. 

That  the  fceptical  philofophy  is  abfurd,  can  admit  of 
no  difpute  in  the  prefent  age;  and  that  many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Pyrrho  carried  it  to  the  moft  ridiculous  height* 
is  110  lefs  true.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  he  himfelf 
was  fo  extravagantly  fceptical  as  has  fometimes  been 
afferted,  when  we  reded  on  the  particulars  of  his  life, 
which  are  ftill  preferved,  and  the  refpedful  manner  in 
which  we  find  him  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries 
and  writers  of  the  firft  name  who  flourifhed  foon  after 
him.  The  truth,  as  far  as  at  this  dlftance  of  time  it 
can  be  difeovered,  feems  to  be,  that  he  learned  from  De¬ 
mocritus  to  deny  the  real  exiftence  of  all  qualities  in  bo¬ 
dies,  except  thofe  which  are  effential  to  primary  atoms, 
and  that  lie  referred  every  thing  elfe  to  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  produced  by  external  objeds,  in  other  words, 
to  appearance  and  opinion.  All  knowledge  of  courfe 
appeared  to  him  to  depend  on  the  fallacious  report  of 
the  fenfes,  and  confequently  to  be  uncertain  ;  and  in 
this  notion  he  was  confirmed  by  the  general  fpirit  of 
the  Eleatic  fchool  in  which  he  was  educated.  He  was 
further  confirmed  in  his  fcepticifm  by  the  fubtilties  of 
the  Dialedic  fcliools,  in  which  he  had  been  inftruded 
by  the  foil  of  Stilpo  ;  choofing  to  overturn  the  cavils  of 
fophiftry  by  recurring  to  the  dodrine  of  univerfal  un¬ 
certainty,  and  thus  breaking  the  knot  which  he  could 
not  unloofe.  For  being  naturally  and  habitually  inclined 
to  confider  immoveable  tranquillity  as  the  great  end  of  all 
philofophy,  he  was  eafily  led  to  defpife  the  diftenfions  of 
the  dogmatifts,  ai  d  to  infer  from  their  endlefs  difputes, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  queftions  on  which  they  debated; 
controverfy,  as  it  has  often  happened  to  others,  becoming 
alfo  with  refped  to  him  the  parent  of  fcepticifm.  . 

Pyrrho’s  dodrines,  however  new  and  extraordinary, 
were  not  totally  difregarded.  He  was  attended  by  fe- 
veral  fcholars,  and  fucceeded  by  feveral  followers,  who 
preferved  the  memory  of  his  notions.  i  he  moft  emi¬ 
nent  of  his  followers  was  Timon  (fee  T imon),  in  whom 
the  public  fuceeflion  of  profeffors  in  the  Pyrrhonic  fchool 
terminated.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  almoft  ex- 
tind,  having  fuffered  much  from  the  jealouly  of  the  dog¬ 
matifts,  and  from  a  natural  averiion  in  the  human  mind 
to  acknowledge  total  ignorance,  or  to  be  left  in  ablo- 
lute  darknefs.  The  difciples  of  Timon,  however,  ftill 
continued  to  pvofefs  fcepticifm,  and  their  notions  were 
embraced  privately  at  leaft  by  many  others,  i  he  fchool 
itfelf  was  afterwards  revived  by  Ptolsemeus  a  Cyrenian, 

-  -  v  i  [  n  ? 


SCENOGRAPHY,  (from  the  Greek,  <r*-»vn  feene,  and  was  continued  by  iEnefidemus  a  contemporary  oi  Ci- 
and  »  deferipfton ) ,  in  perfpedive,  a  reprefentation  of  cero,  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  principles  of  the  Pyr* 
a  body  on  a  perfpedive  plane  ;  or  a  defeription  thereof  rhonic  philofophy,  the  heads  of  which  are  preferved  by 
;  r  •  y  Photiu*. 
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Sceptic,  Photius.  From  this  time  it  was  continued  through  a 
■—Y-—  feries  of  preceptors  of  little  note  to  Sextus  Empiricus, 
who  alfo  gave  afummaryof  the  fceptical  do&rine. 

A  fyftem  of  philofophy  thus  founded  on  doubt,  and 
clouded  with  uncertainty,  could  neither  teach  tenets  of 
any  importance,  nor  prescribe  a  certain  rule  of  conduct; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  followers  of  fcepti- 
cifm  were  guided  entirely  by  chance.-  As  they  could 
form  no  certain  judgment  refpe&ing  good  and  evil,  they 
accidentally  learned  the  folly  of  eagerly  purfuing  any 
apparent  good,  or  of  avoiding  any  apparent  evil ;  and 
their  minds  of  £ourfe  fettled  into  a  flate  of  undifturbed 
tranquillity,  the  grand  poftulatum  of  their  fyftem. 

In  the  fchools  of  the  fceptics  we  find  ten  diflintft  to¬ 
pics  of  argument  urged  in  fupport  of  the  dodlrine  of 
uncertainty,  with  this  precaution,  however,  that  nothing 
could  be  pofitively  afferted  either  concerning  their  num¬ 
ber  or  their  force.  Thefe  arguments  chiefly  refpeA 
obje&s  of  fenfe:  they  place  all  Jen  owl  edge  in  appearance; 
and,  as  the  fame  things  appear  very  different  to  differ¬ 
ent  people,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  which  appearance  mod 
truly  expreffes  their  real  nature.  They  likewife  fay, 
that  our  judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  frequent  or  rare  occurrence,  and  that  man¬ 
kind  are  continually  led  into  different  conceptions  con¬ 
cerning  the  fame  thing  by  means  of  cuftom,  law,  fabu¬ 
lous  tales,  and  eftablifhed  opinions.  On  all  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  they  think  every  human  judgment  is  liable  to 
uncertainty;  and  concerning  any  thing  they  can  only  af- 
fert,  that  it  feems  to  be,  not  that  it  is  what  it  feems. 

This  doubtful  reafoning,  if  reafoning  it  may  be  call¬ 
ed,  the  fceptics  extended  to  all  the  fciences  in  which 
they  difeovered  nothing  true,  or  which  could  be  abfo- 
lutely  afferted.  In  all  nature,  in  phyfics,  morals,  and 
theology,  they  found  contradictory  opinions,  and  inex¬ 
plicable  or  incomprehenfible  phenomena.  In  phyfics, 
the  appearances  they  thought  might  be  deceitful ;  and 
refpecting  the  nature  of  God  and  the  duties  of  morali¬ 
ty,  men  were,  in  their  opinion,  equally  ignorant  and  un¬ 
certain.  To  overturn  the  fophiflical  arguments  of  thefe 
fceptical  reafoners  would  be  no  difficult  matter,  if  their 
reafoning  were  worthy  of  confutation.  Indeed,  their 
great  principle  is  fufficiently,  though  fhortly,  refuted 
by  Plato,  in  thefe  words.  “  When  you  fay  all  things 
are  incomprehenfible  (fays  he),  do  you  comprehend  or 
conceive  that  they  are  thus  incomprehenfible,  or  do  you 
not  ?  If  you  do,  then  fomething  is  comprehenfible ;  if  you 
do  not,  there  is  no  reafon  we  fhould  believe  you,  fince 
you  do  not  comprehend  your  own  affertion.” 

But  fcepticifm  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the 
ancients  and  to  the  followers  of  Pyrrho.  Numerous 
fceptics  have  arifen  alfo  in  modern  times,  varying  in  their 
principles,  manners,  and  character,  as  chance,  prejudice, 
vanity,  weaknefs,  or  indolence,  prompted  them.  The 
great  objeft,  however,  which  they  feem  to  have  in  view, 
is  to  overturn,  or  at  leaf!  to  weaken,  the  evidence  of 
analogy,  experience,  and  teflimony ;  though  fame  of 
them  have  even  attempted  to  fhow,  that  the  axioms  of 
geometry  are  uncertain,  and  its  demonftrations  incon- 
chifive.  This  lad  attempt  has  not  indeed  been  often 
made ;  but  the  chief  aim  of  Mr  Plume’s  philofopliical 
writings  is  to  introduce  doubts  into  every  branch  of 
phyfics ,  metaphyfes ,  hijlory ,  ethics  y  and  theology .  It  is 
needlefs  to  give  afpecimen  of  his  reafonings  in  fupport 
of  modern  fcepticifm.  The  mod  important  of  them  have 
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been  noticed  elfewhere  (fee  Miracle,  Metaphysics,  Scepticlfm 
and  Philosophy^  n°4i.)  ;  and  fuch  of  our  readers  as 
have  any  relifh  for  fpeculation$‘-of  that  nature  can  be  no  faufer" 
flrangers  to  his  Effays,  or  to  the  able  confutations  of  — 
them  by  the  Doctors  Reid,  Campbell,  Gregory,  and 
Beattie,  who  have  likewife  expofed  the  weaknefs  of  the 
fceptical  reafonings  of  Des  Cartes,  Malbranche,  and 
other  philo fophers  of  great  fame  in  the  fame  fchool. 

SCEPTICISM,  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the 
fceptics.  See  the  preceding  article. 

SCEPTRE,  a  kind  of  royal  flaff,  or  batoon,  borne 
on  folemn  occafions  by  kings,-  as  a  badge  of  their  com¬ 
mand  and  authority.  Nicod  derives  the  word  from 
the  Greek  which  he  fays  originally  fignified 

“  a  javelin,”  which  the  ancient  kings  ufually  bore  as 
a  badge  of  their  authority ;  that  inftrument  being 
in  very  great  veneration  among  the  heathens.  But 
<rx)?;rr^v  does  not  properly  fignify  a  javelin,  but  a Jlaff 
to  re/l  uporiy  from  Wa,  innitor ,  u  1  lean  upon.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  fimplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  the  feeptres  of  kings  were  no  other  than  long 
walking-flaves :  and  Ovid,  in  fpeakiag  of  Jupiter,  de- 
feribes  him  as  relling  on  his  feeptre  (Met.  i.  v.  178.) 

The  feeptre  is  an  enfign  of  royalty  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  crown.  The  Greek  tragic  and  other  poets 
put  feeptres  in  the  hands  of  the  moil  ancient  kings  they 
ever  introduce.  Jiilfin  obferves,  that  the  feeptre,  in  its 
original,  was  an  hafta ,  or  fpear.  He  adds,  that,  in  the 
moll  remote  antiquity,  men  adored  the^  ijla  or  feeptres 
as  immortal  gods ;  and  that  it  was  upon  this  account, 
that,  even  in  his  time,  they  flill  furniihed  the  gods  with 
feeptres. — Neptune’s  feeptre  is  his  trident.  Tarquin 
the  Elder  was  the  firil  who  affumed  the  feeptre  among 
the  Romans.  Le  Gendre  tells  us,  that,  in  the  firil  race 
of  the  French  kings,  the  feeptre  was  a  golden  rod,  al- 
moil  always  of  the  fame  height  with  the  king  who  bore 
it,  and  crooked  at  one  end  like  a  crozier.  Frequently 
inflead  of  a  feeptre,  kings  are  feen  on  medals  with  a 
palm  in  their  hand.  See  Regalia. 

SCH^EFFERA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetran- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadripetalous ;  the  corolla 
is  quadripetalous,  quinquepetalous,  and  often  want¬ 
ing  ;  the  fruit  is  a  bilocular  berry  with  one  feed.  Of 
this  there  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  Jamaica;  and 
grow  in  the  lowlands  near  the  fea:  viz.  1.  The  Completa * 

2.  Lateriflora . 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  a  large,  handfome,  and  ftrong 
town  of  Swifferland,  capital  of  a  canton  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  caille  in  the  form  of  a  citadel.  It  is  well 
built,  with  fine  large  ftreets,  and  adorned  with  feveral 
fountains ;  and  the  greateil  part  of  the  houfes  are 
painted  on  the  outfide.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  the  ca¬ 
thedral  is  the  largeft  church  in  Swifferland  ;  befides 
which,  the  minfter,  with  the  monaflery  adjoining  there¬ 
to,  the  arfenal,  the  town-houfe,  the  great  clock  (which 
fhows  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon  with  their  eclipfes), 
and  the  flone  bridge  ever  the  Rhine,  are  well  worth  the 
obfervation  of  a  traveller.  That  river  is  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  trade.  E. 

Long.  8.  51.  N.  Lat.  47.  39. 

Lhe  Canton  of  Schaffhavse at,  in  Swifferland,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Suabia  ;  on  the  eaft 
by  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  the  bifnoprick  of  Con- 
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{lance;  and  on  the  Couth  by  the  fame,  and  by  Thurgaw. 

It  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth ;  but  pro- 
duces  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  as  wine,  fiih,  wood,  flax, 
horfes,  flietp,  wool,  black  cattle,  and  deer.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  town  is  of  the  fame  name. 

SCHEDULE,  a  fcroll  of  paper  or  parchment,  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  will,  leafe,  or  other  deed ;  containing  an 
inventory  of  goods,  or  feme  other  matter  omitted  in 
the  body  of  the  deed.— The  word  is  a  diminutive  of 
the  Latin  fcheda,  or  Greek  •'*»**.  a  leaf  or  piece  of 

SCHEELE  (Charles- William),  was  born  on  the 
jqth  of  December  1742,  at  Stralfund,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  kept  a  (hop.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  ufual  inftruaions  of  a  private  fchool ;  and 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  an  academy.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  {hewed  a  ftrong  defire  to  follow  the  pro- 
fefiion  of  an  apothecary,  and  his  father  fuffered  him  to 
p ratify  his  inclinations.  With  Mr  Bauch,  an  apothe¬ 
cary  at  Gottenburg,  he  paffed  his  apprenticeflup,  which 
was  completed  in  fix  years.  He  remained,  however, 
fome  time  longer  at  that  place,  and  it  was  toere  that  lie 
fo  excellently  laid  the  firil  foundations  of  his  knowledge. 
Amonp  the  various  books  which  he  read,  that  tier  ted 
of  chemical  fubjeds,  Kunckel’s  Laboratory  feems  to 
have  been  his  favourite.  He  ufed  to  repeat  many  ot 
the  experiments  contained  in  that  work  privately  in  the 
niaht,  when  the  reft  of  the  family  had  retired  to  reft. 
A^friend  of  ScVele’s  had  remarked  the  progrefs  which 
he  had  made  in  chemiftry,  and  had  afked  him  by  what 
inducements  he  had  been  at  firft  led  to  ftudy  a  fcience 
in  which  he  had  gained  fuch  knowledge  ?  Scheele  re¬ 
turned  the  following  anfwer :  “  The  firft  caufe,  my 
friend,  arofe  from  yourfelf.  Nearly  at  the  beginning 
of  my  apprenticeship  you  advifed  me  to  read  Neuman’s 
Chemiftry  ;  from  the  petufal  of  which  I  became  eager 
to  make  experiments  myfelf ;  and  I  remember  veiy 
well  how  I  mixed  together,  in  a  conferve-glafs,  oil  of 
cloves  and  fuming  acid  of  nitre,  which  immediately 
took  fire.  I  fee  alfo  ftill  before  my  eyes  an  unlucky 
experiment  which  I  made  with  pyrophorus.  Circum- 
ftancts  of  this  kind  did  but  the  more  inflame  my  defire 
to  repeat  experiments.”  After  Scheele’s  departure 
from  Gottenburg,  in  the  year  1 765,  he  obtained  a  place 
with  Kalftrom,  an  apothecary  at  Malmo.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  went  from  thence  to  Stockholm,  and 
ihanaged  there  the  Ihop  of  Mr  Scharenberg.  In  1 773, 
he  changed  this  appointment  for  another  at  Upfai, 
under  Mr  Loock.  Here  he  was  fortunately  fituated  ; 
as,  from  his  acquaintance  with  learned  men,  and  from 
having  free  accefs  to  the  Univerfity  Laboratory,  he  had 
opportunities  of  increafing  his  knowledge.  .At  this 
place  alfo  he  happily  commenced  the  friendfhip  which 
fubiifted  between  him  and  Bergman.  During  his 
xefidence  at  this  place,  his  Royal  Highnefs  Prince 
Henry  of  Pruffia,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  o£Sun- 
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derl-and,  vifitrd  Upfai,  and  chofe  this  opportunity  to 
fee  the  Academical.  Laboratory.  Scheele  was  accor- 
dingly  appointed  by  the  Univerfity .  to  exhibit  fome 
chemical  experiments  to  them.  This. office  he  under¬ 
took,  and  fhewed  fome  of  the  moil  curious  proceftes  in 
chemiftry.  The  two  Princes  afked  him  many  queftions, 
and  exprefted  their  approbation  of  the  anfwers  which  lie 
returned  to  them.  The  Duke  afked  him  what  ‘country¬ 
man  he  was,  and  feemed  to  be  much  pleafed  when 
Scheele  informed  him  that  he  was  born  at  Stralfund. 
At  their  departure  they  told  the  profeftor,  who  was 
prefent,  that  they  fhould  efteem  it  a  favour  if  he  would 
permit  the  young  man  to  have  free  accefs  to  the  La¬ 
boratory,  as  often  as  he  chofe,  to  make  experiments. 

In  the  year  1777  Scheele  was  appointed  by  the  Me¬ 
dical  College  to  be  apothecary  at  Koping.  It  was  at 
that  place  that  he  foon  fhewed  the  world  how  great  a 
man  lve  was,  and  that  no  place  or  fituation  could  confine 
his  abilities.  When  he  was  at  Stockholm  he  fhewed  his 
acutenefs  as  a  chemilt,  as  he  difeovered  there  the  new 
and  wondeiful  acid  contained  in  the  fparry  fluor.  It 
has  been  confidently  alferted,  that  Scheele  was  the  firft 
who  difeovered  the  nature  of  the  aerial  acid  ;  and  that 
whilft  he  was  at  Upfai  he  made  many  experiments  to 
prove  its  properties.  This  circumftance  might  probably 
have  furnifhed  Bergman  with  the  means  of  handling 
this  fubjed  more  fully.  At  the  fame  place  he  began 
the  feries  of  excellent  experiments  on  that  remarkable 
mineral  fnbftance,  manganefe  ;  from  which  inveftiga- 
tion  he  was  led  to  make  the  very  valuable  and  intereft- 
ing  difeovery  of  the  dephlogiflicated  marine  acid.  At 
the  fame  time  he  firft  obftrved  the  ponderous  earth. 

At  Koping  he  finifhed  his  differtation  on  Air  and 
Fire  ;  a  work  which  the  celebrated  Bergman  moll 
warmly  recommended  in  the  friendly  preface  which  he 
wrote  for  it.  The  theory  which  Scheele  endeavours  to 
prove  in  this  treatife  is,  that  fire  confifts  of.  p.ureair  and 
phlogifton.  According  to  more  recent  opinions  (if  in¬ 
flammable  air  be  phlogiiton),  water  iscompofed  of  thefe 
two  principles.  Of  thefe  opinions  we  may  fay,  in  the 
words  of  Cicero,  “  Opiniones  tam  var'ue  funt>  tamque  inter 
fe  diftdentes ,  ut  alterum  profetfo  fieri  potefi ,  ut  earum  nulla , 
alter  urn  certe  non  potfl  ui  plus  una9  vera  fitt  Fhc 
author’s  merit  in  this  work,  exclufive  of  the  encomiums 
of  Bergman,  was  fufficient  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
the  public  ;  as  the  ingenuity  difplayed  in  handling  fo 
delicate  a  fubjed,  and  the  many  new  and  valuable  ob- 
fervations  (a)  which  are  difperfed  through  the  treatife, 
juftly  entitled  the  author  to  that  fame  which  his  book 
procured  him.  It  was  fpread  abroad  through  every 
country,  became  foon  out  of  print,  was  reprinted,  and^ 
tranflated  into  many  languages.  TheEnglifii  tranflation 
is  enriched  with  the  notes  of  that  accurate  and  truly 
philofophic  genius  Richard  Kir  wan,  Efq. 

Scheele  now  diligently  employed  himfelf  in  contribu¬ 
ting  to  theTranfadions  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm. 


5chce!fc> 


(a)  Scheele  mentions  in  this  work,  in  a  curfory  way,  the  decompofition  of  common ialt  by  the  ca  x  o  ea  - 
Mr  Turner,  a  gentleman  who  happily  unites  the  Ml  of  the  manufacturer  with  the  knowledge  of  the  philosophic 
chemifl,  has  alfo  all  the  merit  of  this  difeovery,  as  he  obferved  the  fame  fad,  without  having  been  indebted  to 
Scheele’s  hint  on  this  fubjeft.  Mr  Turner  has  done  more  ;  he  has  converted  this  difeovery  tc .  fome  ufe  in  the 
arts  ;  he  produces  mineral  alkali  for  fale,  arifing  from  this  decompofition  ;  and 'from  the  lead  which  13  united  to 
the  marine  acid  he  forms  the  beautiful  pigment  called  the  patent  yellow. 
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Scheele.  He  firil  pointed  out  a  new  way  to  prepare  the  fait  of 
benzoin.  In  the  fame  year  he  difcovered  that  arfenic, 
freed  in  a  particular  manner  from  phlogifton,  partakei 
of  all  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  has  its  peculiar  af¬ 
finities  to  other  fubilances. 

In  a  DifTertation  on  Flint,  Clay,  and  Alum,  lie 
clearly  overturned  Beaume’s  opinion  of  the  identity  of 
the  iilieeous  and  argillaceous  earths.  He  publifhed  an 
Analyfis  of  the  Human  Calculus.  He  (hewed  alfo  a 
mode  of  preparing  mercurius  dulcis  in  the  humid  way, 
and  Improved  the  process  of  making  the  powder  °f  A  * 
raroth.  He  analyfed  the  mineral  fubflance  called 
1 molybehna ,  or  flexible  black  lead.  He  difcovered  a 
beautiful  green  pigment.  He  fhewed  us  how  to  de- 
compofc  the  air  of  the  atmofphere.  He  difcovered  that 
fome  neutral  falts  are  decompofed  by  lime  and  iron. 
He  decompofed  plumbago,  or  the  common  black  lead. 
He  obferved,  with  peculiar  ingenuity,  antacid  in  milk, 
which  decompofes  acetated  alkali  ;  and  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  fugar  of  milk,  he  difcovered  another  acid, 
different  in  fome  refpe&s  from  the  above-mentioned 
ftcid  and  the  Common  acid  of  fugar.  He  accomplifhed 
the  decompofition  of  tungflein,  the  component  parts 
of  which  were  before  unknown,  and  found  in  it  a  pecu¬ 
liar  acid  earth  united  to  lime.  He  publifhed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  differtation  on  the  different  forts  of  sether.  He 
found  out  an  eafy  way  to  preferve  vinegar  for  many 
years.  His  invelligation  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
P ruffian  blue,  the  means  he  employed  to  feparate  it, 
dnd  his  difeovery  that  alkali,  fal  ammoniac,  and  char¬ 
coal,  mixed  together,  will  produce  it,  are  ftrong  marks 
of  his  penetration  and  genius.  .  He  found  out  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fweet  matter  in  exprefled  oils,  after  they  have  been 
boiled  with  litharge  and  water.  He  fhewed  how  the 
acid  of  lemons  may  be  obtained  in  cryflals.  He  found 
the  white  powder  in  ihubarb,  which  Model  thought  to 
be  felenite,  and  which  amounts  to  one-feventh  of  the 
weight  of  the  root,  to  be  calcareous  earth,  united  to  the 
acid  of  forrel.  This  fuggefled  to  him  the  examination 
of  the  acid  of  forrel.  He  precipitated  acetated  lead 
with  it,  and  decompofed  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
by  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  by  this  procefs  he  obtained 
the  common  acid  of  fugar  ;  and  by  flowly  dropping,  a 
folution  of  fixed  alkali  into  a  folution  of  the  acid  of 
fugar,  he  regenerated  the  acid  of  forrel. — From  his 
'examination  of  the  acids  contained  in  fruits  and  berries, 
he  found  not  one  fpecies  of  acid  alone,  viz.  the  acid  of 
lemon,  but  another  alfo,  which  he  denominated  the  ma- 
laceous  acid,  from  its  being  found  in  the  greatefl 
quantity  in  apples. 

By  the  decompofition  of  Bergman’s  new  metal  (fide- 
rite)  he  fhewed  the  truth  of  Meyer’s  and  Klaproths 
conje£lure  concerning  k.  He  boiled  the  calx  of  fide* 
rite  with  alkali  of  taitar,  and  precipitated  nitrated  mer¬ 
cury,  by  the  middle  fait  which  he  obtained  by  this  ope¬ 
ration  ;  the  calx  of  mercury  which  was  precipitated 
•was  found  to  be  united  to  the  acid  of  phofphorus  5  fo 
that  he  demonflrates  that  this  calx  was  phofphorated 
iron.  He  found  alfo,  that  the  native  Prufiian  blue 


contained  the  fame  acid.  He  difcovered  by  the  fame 
means,  that  the  perlate  acid,  as  it  was  called,  was  not 
an  acid  jut  gtneris ,  but  the  phofphoirc  united  to  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  mineral  alkali.  He  fuggefled  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  procefs  for  obtaining  magnefia  from 
Epfom  fait ;  he  advifes  the  adding  of  'an  equal  weight 


of  common  (alt  to  the  Epfom  fait,  fo  that  aft  equal 
-weight  of  Glauber’s  fait  may  be  obtained  :  but  this  will 
not  iucceed  unlefs  in  the  cold  of  winter.  Tliefe  arc 
the  valuable  difeoveries  of  this  great  philofopher,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  So-, 
ciety  at  Stockholm.  Moil  of  his  effays  have  been  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  French  by  Madame  Picardet,  and  Monf.  Mor- 
veau  of  Dijson.  Dr  Beddoes  alfo  has  made  a  very  va¬ 
luable  prefent  to  his  countrymen  of  an  Enghffi  traufla- 
tion  of  a  greater  part  of  Scheele’s  diflertations,  to 
which  he  has  added  fome  ufeful  and  ingenious  notes. 
The  following  difeoveries  of  Scheele  are  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  publifhed  with  the  T eft.  He  {hewed  Wnat  that 
f ub fiance  is,  which  has  been  generally  called  ‘  the  earth 
of  the  fluor  fpar.’  It  13  not  produced  \inlefs  the  fluor 
acid  meet  with  filiceous  earth.  It  appears  from 
Scheek’s  experiments  to  be  a  triple  fait,  confiding  of 
flint,  heid  of  fluor,  and  fixed  alkali.  Scheele  proved 
alfo,  that  the  fluor  acid  may  be  produced  without  any 
addition  of  the  vitriolic  or  any  mineral  acid  :  the  fluor 
is  melted  with  fixed  alkali,  and  the  fluorated  alkali  h 
decompofed  by  acetated  lead.  If  the  precipitate  be 
mixed  with  charcoal  dull,  and  expofed  in  a  retort  to  a 
flrong  heat,  the  lead  will  be  revived,  and  the  acid,  of 
fluor,  which  was  united  to  it,  will  pafs  into  the  receiver 
pofTefkd  of  all  its  ufual  properties.  This  feems  to  be 
an  ingenious  and  unanfwerable  proof  of  its  exigence. 

He  obferved,  that  no  pyrophorus  can  be  made  un- 
lefs  an  alkali  be  prefent ;  and  the  reafon  why  it  can  be 
prepared  from  alum  and  coal  is,  that  the  common  alum 
always  contains  a  little  alkali,  which  is  added  in  order 
to  make  it  chryflallize  ;  for  if  this  be  fepaiated  from  it  . 
no  pyrophorus  can  be  procured  from  it.  His  laft  dif- 
fertation  was  his  very  valuable  obfervations  on  the  acid 
of  the  gall  nut.  Ehrhart,  one  of  Scheele’s  moil  intimate 
friends, °afferts,  that  he  was  the  difeoverer  of  both  of  the 
acids  of  fugar  and  tartar.  We  are  alfo  indebted  to  him 
for  that  maflerpiece  of  chemical  decompofition,  the 
feparation  of  the  acid  of  phofphorus  from  bones.  This 
appears  from  a  letter  which  Scheele  wrote  to  Gahn, 
who  has  generally  had  the  reputation  of  this  great  dif¬ 
eovery.  This  acid,  which  is  fo  curious  in  the  eye  of 
the  chemifl,  begins  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  phyfi- 
cian.  It  was  fiiil  ufed  in  medicine,  united  to  the  mineral 
alkali,  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Pearfon.  The  value  of  this 
addition  to  the  materia  medica  cannot  be  better  evin¬ 
ced  than  from  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  which  is  now  prepared  and  fold  in  London. 

We  may  {lamp  the  character  of  Scheele  as  a  philo¬ 
fopher  from  his  many  and  important  difeoveries.  What 
concerns  him  as  a  man  we  are  informed  or  by  his  friends* 
who  affirm,  that  his  moral  charader  was  irreproachable. 
From  his  outward  appearance,  you  would  not  at  firfl 
fight  have  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities  ;  but  there  was  a  quicknefs  in  his  eye,  which,’ 
to  an  accurate  obferver,  would  point  out  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  his  mind.  He  mixed  but  little  with  the  'crowd, 
of  common  acquaintance  ;  for  this  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination,  as,  when  his  profeffion  permitted  him,* 
he  was  for  the  moft  part  employed  in  liis  experimental 
inquiries.  But  he  had  a  foul  for  friendihip  ;  nor  could 
even  his  philofophical  puifuits  withhold  him  from  truly 
enjoying  the  foeiety  of  thofe  whom  he  could  efleem  and 
love.  Before  he  adopted  any  opinion,  or  a  particular 
theory,  he'  confidered  it  with  the  greatefi  attention  ;  but 
a.  T  2  'vheft 
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when  once  his  fentiments  were  fixed,  he  adhered  to  them, 
and  defended  them  with  refolution.  Not  but  that  he 
was  ingenuous  enough  to  fuffer  himfeU  to  be  convinced 
by  weighty  obje£tions ;  as  he  has  fhewn  that  he  was 
open  to  conviction. 

His  chemical  apparatus  was  neither  neat  nor  con¬ 
venient  5  his  laboratory  was  fmall  and  confined ;  nor 
was  he  particular  in  regard  to  the  veffels  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  experiments,  as  often  the  firfl  phial  which 
came  to  hand  was  placed  in  his  fand-heat :  fo  that  we 
may  jultly  wonder  how  fuch  difeoveries,  and  iuch  ele¬ 
gant  experiments,  could  have  been  made  under  fuch  un¬ 
favourable  circumftances.  He  underftood  none  of  the 
modern  languages  except  the  German  and  Swedifh  ;  fo 
that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  benefited  by 
the  early  intelligence  of  difeoveries  made  by  foreigners, 
but  was  forced  to  wait  till  the  intelligence  was  convey¬ 
ed  to  him  in  the  flow  and  uncertain  channel  of  tranfla- 
tion.  The  important  fervices  which  Scheele  did  to  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  entitled  him  to  univerfal  reputation  ; 
and  he  obtained  it  :  his  name  was  well  known  by  all 
Europe,  and  he  was  member  of  feveral  learned  academies 
and  philofophical  focieties. 

It  was  often  wifhed  that  he  would  quit  his  retirement 
at  Koping,  and  move  in  a  larger  fphere.  It  was  fug- 
gefted  to  him,  that  a  place  might  be  procured  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  might  afford  him  a  good  income  and 
more  leifure  ;  and,  indeed,  latterly  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  of  an  annuity  of  300I.  if  he  would  fettle  in  this 
country.  But  death,  alas  !  put  an  end  to  this  projedL 
For  half  a  year  before  this  melancholy  event,  Ills  health 
bad  been  declining,  and  he  himfelf  was  fenfible  that  he 
would  not  recover.  On  the  19th  of  May  1786,  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  ;  on  the  21ft  he  bequeathed  all 
of  which  he  was  poffeffed  to  his  wife  (who  was  the 
widow  of  his  predeceffor  at  Koping,  and  whom  he  had 
lately  married)  ;  and  on  the  fame  day  he  departed  this 
life.  So  the  world  loft,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  Berg¬ 
man  and  Scheele,  of  whom  Sweden  mayjuftly  boaft  ; 
two  philofophers,  who  were  beloved  and  lamented  by 
all  their  contemporaries,  and  whofe  memory  pofterity 
will  never  ceafe  nioft  gratefully  to  revere. 

SCHEINER  (Chriftopher),  a  German  mathemati¬ 
cian,  aftronomer,  and  Jefuit,  eminent  for  being  the  firft 
who  difeovered  fpots  on  the  fun,  was  born  at  Schwaben 
in  the  territory  of  Middleheim  in  1575.  He  firft  dif¬ 
eovered  fpots  on  the  fun’s  dilk  in  1611,  and  made  ob- 
fevvations  on  thefe  phenomena  at  Rome,  until  at  length 
reducing  them  to  order,  he  publilhed  them  in  one  vol. 
folio  in  1630.  He  wrote  alfo  fome  fmaller  things, 
relating  to  mathematics  and  philofophy  ;  and  died  in 
1690. 

SCHELD,  a  river  which  rifes  on  the  confines  of  Pi¬ 
cardy,  and  runs  north-eaft  by  Cambray,  Valenciennes,. 
Tournay,  Oudenaide,  & c.  and  receiving  the  Lis  at 
Ghent,  runs  eaft  by  Dendermond,  and  then  north  to 
Antwerp  :  below  which  city  it  divides  into  two  branch¬ 
es,  one  called  the  IVeJler-Scheldy  which  feparates  Flan¬ 
ders  from  Zealand,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  near 
Flufhing  ;  and  the  other  called  the  OJler-Scheld ,  which 
runs  by  Bergen-op-zoom,  and  afterwards  between  the 
iflands  Beveland  and  Sehowen,.  and  a  little  below  falls 
into  the  fea. 

SCHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  with 
three  caftles.  It  is  famous  for  mines  of  filver  and  other 


metals,  as  alfo  for  hot  baths.  Near  it  is  a  rock  of  Scherardh 
a  fhining  blue  colour  mixed  with  green,  and  fome  fpots  || 
of  yellow.  E.  Long.  19.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  40.  «-  Schifm. 

SCHERARDIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo* 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  corolla  is  monopetaious  and  funneHhaped ;  there 
are  two  three-toothed  feeds. 

SCHETLAND.  See  Shetland. 

SCHEUCHZERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
fifth  order,  Tripelatolcka .  The  calyx  isfexpartite  ;  there 
is  no  corolla,  nor  are  there  any  ftyles ;  there  are  three 
inflated  and  monofperrnous  capfules. 

SC  hi  IE  CHS,  or  Schech,  among  the  Arabs,  is  a 
name  applied  to  their  nobles.  “  Among  the  Bedouins, 
fays  Niebuhr,  “  it  belongs  to  every  noble,  whether  of 
the  higheft  or  the  loweft  order.  Their  nobles  are  very 
numerous,  and  compofe  in  a  manner  the  whole  nation  *r 
the  plebeians  are  invariably  actuated  and  guided  by  the 
fchiechs,  who  fuperintend  and  direft  in  every  tranf- 
adtion.  The  fchiechs,  and  their  fubje&s,  are  born  to 
the  life  of  fhepherds  and  foldiers.  The  greater  tribes 
rear  many  camels,  which  they  either  fell  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  employ  them  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in 
military  expeditions.  The  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of 
ftieep.  Among  thole  tribes  which  apply  to  agriculture, 
the  fchiechs  live  always  in  tents,  and  leave  the  culture 
of  their  grounds  to  their  fubjedts,  whofe  dwellings  are 
wretched  huts.  Schiechs  always  ride  on  horfes  or  dro¬ 
medaries,  infpedlmg  the  condudt  of  their  fubjedts,  vifit- 
ing  their  friends,  or  hunting.  Travelling  the  defert, 
where  the  horizon  is  wide  as  on  the  ocean,  they  per¬ 
ceive  travellers  at  a  diftance.  As  travelleis  are  feldom 
to  be  met  with  in  thofe  wild  tradls,  they  eafily  difeover 
fuch  as  pafs  that  way,  and  are  tempted  to  pillage  them 
when  they  find  their  own  party  the  ftrongeft.” 

SCHINUS,in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  decandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Dumoft*: 

The  male  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals  five.  The 
female  flower  is  the  fame  as  in  the  male  \  the  berry  trjL 
coccous. 

SCHIRAS,  or  ScHiRAUz,a  large  and  famous  town 
of  Peril  a,  capital  of  Farfiftan,  is  three  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  but  not  fo  much  in  breadth.  It  is  feated 
at  the  noith-weft  end  of  a  fpacious  plain  furrounded  with 
very  high  hills,  under  one  of  which  the  town  Hands. 

The  houfes  are  huilt  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun  ;  the 
roofs  are  flat  and  terraced.  There  are  1 5  handfome 
mofques,  tiled  with  ftones  of  a  bluilh  green  colour,  and 
lined  within  with  black  polifhed  marble.  TheVe  are 
many  large  and  beautiful  gardens,  furrounded  with  walls 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  four  thick.  They  contain 
various  kinds  of  very  line  trees,  with  fruits  almoft  of 
every  kind,  befides  various  beautiful  flowers.  The 
wunes  of  Schiras  are  not  only  the  bell  in  Perfia,  but,  as 
fome  think,  in  the  whole  world.  The  women  are  much 
addi&ed  to  gallantry  ,  andSchiras  is  called  an  earthly  para - 
dife  by  fome.  The  ruins  of  the  famous  Perfepolis  are  30 
miles,  to  the  north-eaft  of.  this  place.  E.  Long.  56.  o. 

N.  Lat.  29.  36. 

SCHISM,  (from  the  Greek,  cliffy  fffure)t 

in  its  general  acceptation  fignifies  divi/ion  or  feparaiion; 
but  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  reparations  happening 
l  *  from 
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Sch’ftus  from  diverfity  of  opinions  among  people  of  the  fame  fe¬ 
ll  ligion  and  faith. 

^nw8,  Thus  we  fay  the  fchifm  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  th fchifm  of  the  Perfians  from  the  Turks  and 
other  Mahometans,  &c. 

Among  ecclefiaflicat  authors,  the  great  fchifin  of  the 
Wed  is  that  which  happened  in  the  times  of  Clement 
VII.  and  Urban  VI.  which  divided  the  church  lor  40 
or  50  years,  and  was  at  length  ended  by  the  ele&ion  of 
Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Conftance. 

The  Romanifts  number  34  fchifms  in  their  church. 
—They  beftow  the  name  Englifh  fchifm  on  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  leligion  in  this  kingdom.  Thofe  of  the  church 
of  England  apply  the  term  fchifm  to  the  feparation 
of  the  nonconformifts,  viz.  the  preibyterians,  indepen¬ 
dents,  and  anabaptifts,  for  a  further  information. 

SCHISTUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
different  kinds  of  ftones,  but  more  efpecially  to  feme  of 
the  argillaceous  kind  ;  as, 

1.  The  bluifh  purple  fchiflus,  fchiftus  tegularis*  or 
common  roof  flate.  This  is  fo  foft  that  it  may  be  {lightly 
fcraped  with  the  nail,  and  is  of  a  very  brittle  lamellated 
texture,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  2,876.  It  is  fufible 
per  fc  in  a  ftrong  heat,  and  runs  into  a  black  fcoria. 
By  a  chemical  analyfis  it  is  found  to  confift  of  26 
parts  of  argillaceous  earth,  46  of  filiceous  earth,  8 
of  magnefia,  4  of  calcareous  earth,  and  14  of  iron. 
The  dark-blue  flate,  or  fchiftus  fcriptorius,  contains 
more  magnefia  and  lefs  iron  than  the  common  purple 
fchiftus,  and  effervefces  more  brifkly  with  acids.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  2,70 1 . 

2.  The  pyritaceous  fchiftus  is  of  a  grey  colour,  brown, 
blue,  or  black  ;  and  capable  of  more  or  lefs  decompofi- 
tion  by  expofure  to  the  air,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  pyritous  matter  it  contains  and  the  ftate  of  the  iron 
in  it.  When  this  laft  is  in  a  femi-phlogiflicated  ftate 
it  is  eafily  decompofed ;  but  very  flowly,  or  not  at  all, 
if  the  calx  is  much  dephlogifticated.  The  aluminous 
fchiftus  belongs  to  this  fpecies. 

3.  The  bituminous  fchiftus  is  generally  black,  and  of 
a  lamellated  texture,  of  various  degrees  ofhardnefs,  not 
giving  fire  with  fled,  but  emitting  a  ftrong  fmell  when 
heated,  and  fometimes  without  being  heated.  M.  Magellan 
mentions  a  fpecimen  which  burns  like  coal,  with  a  ftrong 
fmell  of  mineral  bitumen,  but  of  a  yellowifh  brown,  or 
rather  dark  afh-colour,  found  in  Yorkfhire. — This  kind 
of  fchiftus  does  not  fhow  any  white  mark  when  fcratch- 
ed  like  the  other  fchiftus. 

SCHMIEDELIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  odtandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;t  the  corolla  tetrapetaious  ;,the 
germina  pedicellated,  and  longer  than  the  flower. 

SCHOENOBATES  (from  the  Greek,  a 

rope  ;  and  ft*""*  I  walk ),  a  name  which  the  Greeks  gave 
to  their  rope-dancers  :  by  the  Romans  called  funambulu 
See  Rope-dancer  and  Fu,nambulus. 

The  fchcenobates  were  flaves  whofe  mafters  made  mo¬ 
ney  of  them,  by  entertaining  the  people  with  their  feats 
of  activity .  Mer  curia  Us  de  arte  gymna/lica,  lib .  III. 
gives  us  five  figures  of  fchcenobates  engraven  after  ancient, 
ftones. 

SCHOENUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3d  order, 


Ca!amari<e.  The  glumes  are  paleaceous,  univalved,  and  SchddHc 
thickfet ;  there  is  no  corolla,  and  only  one  roundilh  c  ,  H 
feed  between  the  glumes.  be?e!~ 

SCHOLASTIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the  y— J 

fchools.  See  School. 

Scholastic  Divinity ,  is  that  part  or  fpecies  of 
divinity  which  clears  and  difeuffes  queftions  by  reafon 
and  arguments  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands,  in  fome  mea- 
fure^  oppofed  to  pofnive  divinity ,  which  is  founded  on 
the  authority  of  fathers,  councils.  &c.  The  fehool- 
divinity  is  now  fallen  into  contempt ;  and  is  fcarce 
regarded  anywhere  but  in  fome  of  the  univerfities, 
where  they  are  {till  by  their  charters  obliged  to  teach 
it. 

SCHOLIAST,  or  Commentator,  a  grammarian 
who  writes  fcholia ,  that  is,  notes,  gloffes,  &c.  upon  an¬ 
cient  authors  who  have  written  in  the  learned  languages. 

See  the  next  article. 

SCHOLIUM,  a  note,  annotation,  or  remark,  occa- 
fionally  made  on  fome  paflage,  propofition,  or  the  like. 

This  term  is  much  ufed  in  geometry  and  other  parts  of 
mathematics,  where,  after  demonftrating  a  propofition, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  point  out  how  it  might  be  done  fome 
other  way,  or  to  give  fome  advice  or  precaution  in  or- 
.  der  to  prevent  miftakes,  or  add  fome  particular  ufe  or 
application  thereof. 

SCHOMRERG  (Frederick-Armand  duke  of),  a  di- 
ftinguifhed  officer,  fprung  from  an  illuftrious  family  in 
Germany,  and  the  fon  of  count  Schomberg  by  an  Eng-  * 
lifh  lady,  daughter  of  lord  Dudley,  was  born  in  1608. 

He  was  initiated  into  the  military  life  under  Frederick- 
Henry  ptince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  ferved  under 
his  fon  William  II.  of  Orange,  who  highly  efteemed. 
him.  He  then  repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  where 
his  reputation  was  fo  w  ell  known,  that  he  obtained  the 
government  of  Gravelines,  of  Furnes,  and  the  fur¬ 
rounding  countries.  He  was  reckoned  inferior  to  no 
general  in  that  kingdom  except  nrarefchal  Tnrenne  and 
the  prince  of  Conde  ;  men  of  fuch  exalted  eminence, 
that  it  was  no  difgrace  to  acknowledge  their  fuperiori- 
ty.  The  French  court  thinking  it  neceffary  to  diminifh 
the  power  of  Spain,  fent  Schomberg  to  the  affiftance  of- 
the  Portuguefe,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  that? 
country  refpe&ing  the  fucceffion  to  their  throne. — - 
Schomberg’s  military  talents  gave  a  turn  to  the  wrar  in 
favour  of  his  allies.  The  court  of  Spain  was  obliged, 
to  folicit  for  peace  in  1668,  arid  to  acknowledge  the 
ho  ufe  of  Braganza  as  the  juft  heirs  to  the.  throne  of 
Portugal.^  For  his  great  fervices  he  was.  created  count' 

Mentola  in  Portugal ;  and  a  penfion  of  5000 1.  was  be¬ 
llowed  upon  him,  with  the  reversion  to  his  heirs. 

In  1673  came  over  to  England  to  command  the 
army;  but  the  Englifh  at  that  time. being  difgufted 
with  the  French  nation,  Schomberg  vras  fufpeded  of. 
coming  over  with  a  defign  to  corrupt  the  army,  and 
bring  it  under  French  difcipline.  He  therefore  found 
it  neceffary  to  return  to  France,  which  lie  foon  left, 
and  went  to  the  Netherlands.  In  the  month  of  June 
1676,.  he  forced  the  prince,  of  Orange  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Maeftricht ;  and  it  is  faid  he  was  then  raifed  to  the. 
rank  of  marefchal  of  France.  But  the  French  DtHio- 
naire  Hijlorique ,  whofe  information  on  a  point  of  this 
nature  ought  to  be  authentic,  fays,  that  he  was  invefted 
with  this  honour  the  fame  year  in  which  he  took  the 
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Sthitn-  fortrefs  of  Bdlcgardc  from  the  Spaniards  while  ferving 
berg.  Portugal.  ’  XT  , 

Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edi6l  of  Nantes,  when 
the  perfection  commenced  againd  the  Proteftants, 
Schomberg,  who  was  of  that  perfuaijon,  requeued  leave 
to  retire  into  his  own  country.  This  rtqued  was  refu- 
fed  ;  but  he  was  permitted  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  exped  he  would  be  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  on  account  of  pail  fervices.  But  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  Portuguefe,  though*  it  did  not  prevent  them 
from  accepting  affulance  ir&m  a  heretic  when  their 
kingdom  was  threatened  with  fubvcrfion,  could  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  give  him  frielter  when  he  came  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  inquifition  interfered,  and  obliged  the  king 
to  fend  him  away.  He  then  went  to  Holland  by  the 


berg,  in  attempting  to  rejoin  their  own  army.  They 
attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and  gave  him  two  wounds 
in  the  head.  As  the  wounds  were  not  dangerous,  he 
might  foon  have  recovered  from  them  ;  but  the  French 
Protedants,  perhaps  thinking  tlieir  general  was  killed, 
immediately  fired  upon  the  guards,  and  (hot  him  dead 
on  the  fpot.  He  was  buried  in  St  Patrick’s  cathedral. 

Bifhop  Burnet  fays,  Schomberg  was  “  a  calm  man, 
of  great  application  and  conduct,  and  thought  much 
better  than  lie  fpoke  ;  of  true  judgment,  of  exad  pro¬ 
bity,  and  of  a  humble  and  obliging  temper.” 

SCHOOL,  a  public  place,  wherein  the  languages, 
the  arts,  or  fciences,  are  taught.  Thus  we  fay, 
a  grammar  fchooU  a  writing  / chool ,  a  fchocl  of  natural 
philofophy,  &c. — The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 


to  fend  him  away,  netnenwcniw  iiuwuu  uy  ’ x  —  L  T fs  L  r  j  /v 

wav  of  England.  Having  accepted  an  invitation  from  jchola ,  winch,  according  to  Du  Cange,  ligmhcs  dija - 
,  '  .  ^  ®  ^  .  .1  ,  _  v. „  mrUVi  nnd  cnrreftinn  :  he  adds,  that  it  was  anciently  ufed. 


way  ui  -  o - x  m  . 

the  tleftor  of  Brandenburg,  he  was  inverted  with  the 
government  of  Ducal  Prulfia,  and  appointed  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  the  elector’s  forces.  When  the  prince 
of  Orange  failed  to  England  to  take  porteflion  of  the 
crown  which  liis  father-in-law  James  II.  had  abdicated, 
Schomberg  obtained  permiflion  from  the  eleftor  of 
Brandenburg  to  accompany  him.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  an  ingenious  ftratagem  which 
the  prince  employed  after  his  arrival  in  London  to  dif- 


~ - - - - - ft  ’ft -  J 

pline  and  correction  ;  he  adds,  that  it  was  anciently  ufed, 
in  general,  for  all  places  where  feveral  perfons  met 
together,  either  to  iludy,  to  converfe,  or  do  any  other 
matter.  Accordingly,  there  were  fchoU  palatine? ,  being 
the  feveral  polls  wherein  the  emperor’s  guards  were 
placed  ;  fchvta  feutariorum ,  fchola  gentilium ,  &c.  At 

length  the  term  pafied  alfo  to  civil  magiftrates ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  code  we  meet  with  fchola  chartu/ario - 
rum ,  Jchola  agent  ium,  Si. c.  ;  and  even  to  ecclefiaftics,  as 


the  prince  empioyea  aiuri  uu  w  ^  ' - d  r  L  )  7  j  <  0 

cover  the  fentiments  of  the  people  relpe&mg  the  revo-  fchola  cantorum ,  fchola  facer  datum ,  &c; 
*  mv  _  ii—*...— v.  oiov-m  nver  thp  The  Hebrews  we  re  always  very  dili 
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lution.  The  flratagem  was,  to  fpread  an  alarm  over  the 
country  that  the  Irifh  were  approaching  with  fire  and 
fword.  When  the  prince  was  eliabWhed  on  the  throne 
of  England,  Schomberg  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  and  mailer  of  the  ordnance.  In 
April  1689  he  was  made  knight  of  the  garter,  and  na¬ 
turalized  by  ad  of  Parliament  ;  and  in  May  following 
was  created  a  baron,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  by  the  name  and  title  of  baron 
Teys,  earl  of  Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich,  and 
duke  of  Schomberg.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  voted 
to  him  L.  100,000  as  a  reward  for  liis  fervices.  Of 
this  he  only  received  a  fmall  part  ;  but  after  his  death  a 
penfion  of  L.  5000  a-year  was  bellowed  upon  his  fon* 

In  Auguil  1689  he  was  fent  to  Ireland  to  reduce  that 
kingdom  to  obedience.  When  lie  arrived,  lie  found 
himielf  at  the  head  of  an  army  confiding  only  of  12,000 
foot  and  2000  horfe,  while  king  James  commanded  an 
army  three  times  more  numerous.  Schomberg  thought 
it  dangerous  to  engage  with  fo  fuperior  a  force,  and  be¬ 
ing  disappointed  in  his  promifed  fupplies  from  England, 
judged  it  prudent  to  remain  on  the  defenfive.  He  there¬ 
fore  polled  himfelf  at  Dundalk,  about  five  or  fix  miles 
di dance  from  James,  who  was  encamped  at  Ardee.  For 
fix  weeks  he  remained  in  this  pofition,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  battle,  while  from  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon 
he  lod  nearly  the  half  of  his  army.  Schomberg  was 
much  blamed  for  not  coming  to  adlion  ;  but  fome  ex¬ 
cellent  judges  admired  his  condud  as  a  difplay  of  great 
military  talents.  Had  he  Hiked  an  engagement,  and 
been  defeated,  Ireland  would  have  been  lod.  At  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  on  tSc  1  d  July 
1690,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Janies,  Schomberg 
paffed  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  defeated  eight 
iquadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  broke  the.  Irifh  infantry. 
When  the  French  Protedants  lod  their  commander, 
Schomberg  went  to  rally  and  lead  them  on  to  charge. 
While  thus  engaged,  a  party  of  king  James’s  guards, 
which  had  been  fepurated  from  tae  red,  paffed  Schom- 
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The  Hebrews  were  always  very  diligent  to  teach  and 
dudy  the  laws  that  they  had  received  from  Mofes.  The 
father  of  the  family  dudied  and  taught  them  in  his  own 
family.  The  Rabbin  taught  them  in  the  temple,  in  the 
fynagogues,  and  in  the  academies.  They  pretend,  that 
even  before  the  deluge  there  were  fchools  for  knowledge 
and  piety,  of  which  the  patriarchs  had  the  direction.— 
They  place  Adam  at  their  head,  then  Enoch,  and 
ladly  Noah.  Melchifedec,  as  they  fay,  kept  a  ichool 
in  the  city  of  Kajrath-fepher,  otherwife  Hebron,  in  Pa- 
ledine.  Abraham,  who  had  been  inftructed  by  Heber, 
taught  in  Clialdaea  and  in  Egypt.  From  him  the 
Egyptians  learned  adronomy  and  arithmetic.  Jacob 
fucceeded  Abraham  in  the  office  of  teaching.  The 
feripture  fays,  he  .was  i(  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tents;” 
which,  according  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrad,  is,  “  that 
he  was  a  perfect  man,  and  a  minider  of  the  houfe  of 
dodrine.” 

All  this,  indeed,  mud  be  very  precarious  and  un¬ 
certain.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Mofes,  A  a* 
ron,  and  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  indruded  the  people  in 
the  wilder nefs,  and  that  many  good  Ifraelites  were  very 
indudrious  to  iuftrud  their  families  in  the  fear  of  God. 
But  all  this  does  not  prove  to  us  that  there  were  any 
fuch  fchools  as  we  are  now  inquiring  after.  Under  Jo- 
fhua  we  fee  a  kind  of  academy  of  the  prophets,  where 
the  children  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  their  difciples, 
lived  in  the  exercife  of  a  retired  and  audere  life,  in 
dudy,  in  the  meditation  and  reading  of  the  law  .of  God. 
1  here  were  fchools  of  the  prophets  at  Naioth  in  Ra- 
mah;  1  Sam.  xix.  12,  2*0,  &c.  See  the  article  Pro¬ 
phet. 

Thefe  fchools,  or  focieties  of  the  prophets,  were  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  fynagogues.  See  the  article  Syna¬ 
gogue. 

Charity- S chools  are  thofe  fchools  which  are  fet  apart 
by  public  contributions  or  private  donations  for  the  in - 
it  ruction  of  poor  children,  who  could  not  otherwife 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  education.  In  no  country  are 
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thefe  more  numerous  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  cha¬ 
rity  and  benevolence  are  chara&eriflic  of  the  nation  at 
large.  The  following  is  a  fummary  view  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  charity-fchools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  £C- 
cording  to  the  belt  information  at  prefent,  1795* 


Schools, 

Boys. 

Gir!s. 

At  London 

182 

4442 

2870 

In  other  parts  of  South  Bri¬ 
tain, 

>329 

19506 

39*5 

In  North  Britain,  by  the  ac¬ 
count  publifhed  in  1786, 

>35 

5187 

261S 

In  Ireland,  for  teaching  to 
read  and  write  only, 

168 

2406 

600 

In  ditto,  erefled  purfuant  to 
his  majefly’s  charter,  and 
encouraged  by  his  bounty 
of  L.  IOOO  per  annum,  for 
inftru&ing,  employing,  and 
wholly  maintaining  the 
children,  exclufive  of  the 
Dublin  work-houfe  fchool, 

42 

# 

'935 

Total  of  fchools,  &c. 

1856 

33476 

10003 

Sunday-ScHooLs  are  another  fpecies  of  charity-fchools 
lately  inflituted,  and  now  pretty  common  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  inflitution  is  evidently  of  the  firfl  importance  ; 
and  if  properly  encouraged  mufl  have  a  very  favourable 
effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  it  tends  not  only 
to  preferve  the  children  of  the  poor  from  fpending 
Sunday  in  idlenefs,  and  of  confequence  in  diffipation  and 
vice,  but  enables  them  to  lay  in  for  the  conduct  and 
comfort  of  their  future  life  a  Hock  of  ufeful  knowledge 
and  virtuous  principles,  which,  if  neglefted  in  early 
life,  will  feldom  be  fought  for  or  obtained  amidfl  the 
hurry  of  bufinefs  and  the  cares  and  temptations  of  the 
world. 

The  excellent  founder  of  Snnday-fchools  was  Mr 
Raikes,  a  gentleman  of  Glouceflerfhire,  who,  together 
with  Mr  Stock,  a  clergyman  in  the  fame  county,  and 
who,  we  believe,  was  equally  inflrumental  in  the  bufi¬ 
nefs  with  Mr  Raikes,  fhewed  the  example,  and  convin¬ 
ced  many  of  the  utility  of  the  plan.  From  Gloucef¬ 
terfhire  the  inflitution  was  quickly  adopted  in  every 
county  and  almoit  every  town  and  parifh  of  the  king, 
clom  ;  and  we  have  only  further  to  remark  on  a  plan 
fo  generally  known,  fo  much  approved,  and  fo  evident¬ 
ly  proper,  that  we  hope  men  of  eminence  and  weight 
will  always  be  found  fuificiently  numerous  and  willing  to 
bellow  their  time  and  countenance  in  promoting  it  to 
the  utmofl  of  their  power. 

SCHOONER,  in  fea-language,  a  fmall  veffelwith 
two  malls,  whofe  main -fail  and  fore- fail  are  fufpended 
from  gaffs,  reaching  from  the  mall  towards  the  Hern, 
and  lire  tell  ed  out  below  by  booms,  wliofe  foremoll  ends 
are  hooked  to  an  iron,  which  clafps  the  mall  fo  as  to 
turn  therein  as  upon  an  axis,  when  the  after-ends  are 
fwung  from  one  fide  of  the  veffd  to  the  other. 

SCHORL,  a  precious  Hone  of  the  fecond  order,  of 
which  the  varieties  are,  Siberian ,  ruby-coloured,  red- 
dilh,  green,  brown,  blue,  and  black  ;  mother  of  erne - 
raid ,  dark  green  ;  lapis  crucifer ,  or  the  crofs'jlone  ;  bar 
fchorl ;  horn  blend,  black,  green,  or  blue  ;  Cianite , 
bme  fchorl ;  Thumjlein  ;  Laxman's  quadrangular  fchorl . 


Tranfparent  fchoii  is  chryflallized  in  polygonal  prifms, 
generally  with  four,  fix,  or  nine  Tides  ;  fome  of  them 
are  fo  fine  as  to  pafs  for  gems  of  the  firfl  order,  efpeci- 
ally  for  the  emerald.  In  the  femitranfparent  fchorls 
there  are  likewife  fome  of  great  beauty,  as  the  ruby-co¬ 
loured,  lately  difeovered  in  Siberia  by  couufellor  Her¬ 
man,  in  a  bed  of  reddilh  argilla,  mixed  with  fragments 
of  felt  fpath,  quartz,  and  mica,  on  a  low  granite 
mountain.  The  bed  of  argilla  is  evidently  produced  by 
the  decompolition  of  granite;  which  operation  Herman 
fuppofes  mull  have  fet  at  liberty  the  ruby  fchorl  formerly 
pent  up  in  the  chinks  or  filfures  of  the  decomp ofed  part 
of  the  mountain.  The  difeovery  is  quite  new,  no  fuch 
fpecies  being  before  known,  as  it  is  as  hard  as  the  firft 
order  of  precious  Hones,  the  diamond  excepted,  takes 
a  fine  polifh,  and  equals  in  colour  the  oriental  ruby, 
though  not  in  tranfpareucy. 

Its  llruflure  is  made  up  of  fine  cylin&ric  columns, 
like  needles  colle6led  into  bundles  or  trelfes,  lying  one 
on  another  in  different  diredlions,  whilff  each  indivi¬ 
dual  column  is  made  up  of  fine  plates  or  laminae,  like- 
the  gems.  It  is  fufible  per  fe  into  a  white  tranfparent 
glafs,  and  melts  imperfe&ly  with  borax  when  calcined, 
as  it  does  with  microcofmic  fait  and  mineral  alkali,  in* 
to  a  fmall  vitreous  globe,  with  little  fpots  of  a  white 
enamel  colour.  Acids  have  no  effe&  upon  it,  even  vvhea 
calcined,  Laffly,  it  lofes  its  colour  in  the  fire,  after 
ha4ing  firff  turned  blue.  The  mother  of  emeralds  is 
likewife  a  femitranfparent  fchorl,  in  the  opinion  of 
fome  able  naturaliffs,  although  Mr  Born  afferts  it  to 
be  a  jade,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority. 

The  ffru&ure  of  the  femitranfparent  fchorls,  and 
fome  of  the  tranfparent  that  are  not  fo  perfe&ly  dia¬ 
phanous  as  to  conceal  their  texture,  is  ohfeurely  fparry; 
but  that  of  the  opaque  is  either  filamentous*  like  af- 
beffos,  or  hard  and  brittle  like  threads  of  glafs,  or  it 
is  compofed  of  feales.  Of  this  laff  kind  is  that  called 
horn  blend,,  wliich^  is  generally  green  or  black;  but  there 
is  a  beautiful  variety  of  it  found  on  the  mount  St  Go- 
thard,  in  Switzerland,  of  a  fine  fky-blue  colour  cover¬ 
ed  with  filver  talk.  Bar  fchorl  has  been  found  on  the 
Carpathian  mountains  chryflallized  in  prifms.  Lapra 
crucifer,  or  the  crofs  Hone,  is  found  fometimes  near 
Brazil  in  Switzerland,  and  there  named  Tauffstein,  or 
chriHening  Hone  ;  but  oftenerat  Thum  in ‘Saxony,  and 
therefore  named  there  Thumftein,  It  is  a  fchorl  in 
form  of  a  crofs  :  that  of  Brazil  confifts  of  two  hexa¬ 
gonal  chryHals.  The  exa&  cryflallization  of  the  other 
is  unknown  to  us. 

Moll  countries  produce  fchorls.  Rufila  is  particu¬ 
larly  rich  in  fchorls.  Ibis  even  difficult  to  point  out  all 
the  different  places  of  the  empire  which  produce  them ; 
but  we  fhall  take  notice  of  thofe  molt  remarkable,  par¬ 
ticularly  new  difeoveries.  The  ruby-coloured  fchorl 
mentioned  above  was  found  by  Mi'  Herman  at  Sara- 
poulfky,  a  village  in  the  government  of  Perm,  ten 
verfis  from  Mourfinfky  Slabode,  in  Siberia.  The  Sibe¬ 
rian  infpe&or,  Mr  Laxman,  has  lately  difeovered  in 
the  mountain  Alpefiria,  on  the  river  Sleudenka  near  the 
lake  Baikal,  the  following  new  fchorls.  Firfi,  a  green 
tranfparent  fchorl,  of  fo  brittle  a  nature  as  not  to  bear 
carriage  without  breaking  into  fmall  pieces  truncated. 
Pallas  is  pofitive  in  declaring  this  d&rk  green  fchorl  a 
hyacinth.  This  lafi  has  often  fome  of  the  fmall  yd- 
lowilh  white  garnets  flicking  in  it,  deferibsd  in  the  art:- 
s  clc 
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Schotia  cle  Garnet,  where  an  account  will  b<a  found 


’ll  fpecles  of  matrix  that  contains  them  all.  Schorls  are 
^Schurmar.  pkew[fe  found  {n  the  mountains  and  mines  of  Nifelga, 
v  ICrafnavolok,  and  Sondala,  as  likewife  between  the 
Onega  Lake  and  White  Sea.  Black  fchorl  is  likewife 
Found  near  the  White  Sea,  and  in  the  Altai,  Ural,  and 
Daurian  mountains. 

None  of  the  tranfparent  fchorls  have  been  found  in 
Scotland  as  far  as  we  have  heard  ;  but  many  varieties  of 
the  opake  kinds  have  been  found  in  various  places,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  ifiand  of  Arran,  where  there  is  a  bed  of 
•greenifh  horn -like  fchorl  of  inunenfe  extent  near  the 
harbour  of  Lamlafh. 

Fine  fpecimens  of  fchorl  are  dear ;  the  ruby  fchorl 
from  Siberia,  25  to  50  rubles  a  ring  {tone  ;  the  green, 
when  fine,  from  15  to  30.  The  high  price  of  the  ruby 
fchorl  is  owing  to  its  novelty  and  rarity ;  and  of  the 
green,  is  owing  to  its  palling  for  an  emerald.  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  fchorl  is  3,6. 

SCHOTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  3d  order,  Lo - 
mentacea .  The  calyx  is  femiquinquefid ;  the  corolla  has 
five  petals,  which  are  equal ;  the  tube  is  turbinated,  car- 
nous,  and  perfiftent.  The  legumen  pedicellated,  and 
contains  two  feeds ;  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the 
fpeciofa,  or  African  lignum  vitas. 

SCHREBERA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
tmd  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  funnel-ihaped,  with  the  filaments  in  the 
throat,  and  having  each  a  fcale  at  the  bafe. 

SCHREVELIUS  (Cornelius),  a  laborious  Dutch 
critic  and  writer,  who  has  given  the  public  fome  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  authors  more  elegant  than  correft : 
•his  Greek  Lexicon  is  efteemed  the  bell  of  all  his  works. 
He  died  in  1667. 

SCHULTENS  (Albert),  profeffor  of  Hebrew  and 
of  the  eaftern  languages  at  Leyden,  and  one  of  the 
moll  learned  men  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at 
Groningen,  where  he  lludied  till  the  year  1706,  and 
from  thence  continued  his  iludies  at  Leyden  and  U- 
trecht.  Schultens  at  length  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  Arabic  books,  both  printed  and  in  manufeript  ;  in 
which  he  made  great  progrefs.  A  (hort  time  after 
he  became  minifter  ofWaffenar,  and  two  years  after 
profeffor  of  the  eaftern  tongues  at  Franek^r.  At 
length  he  was  invited  to  Leyden,  where  .1$  taught 
Hebrew  and  the  eaftern  languages  with  ‘extraordi¬ 
nary  reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  17^0. 
He  wrote  many  learned  works ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  1.  A  Commentary  on  Job,  2  vols  4to.  2.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Proverbs.  3.  Vetus  £9*  regia 
•via  Hebraizandi.  4.  Animadver [tones  philologies  &  cri¬ 
tic*  ad  varia  loca  Veteris  Tejlamentu  6.  An  excellent 
Hebrew  grammar,  &c.  Schultens  difeovered  in  all  his 
works  found  critieifm  and  much  learning.  He  maintain¬ 
ed  againft  Gouffet  and  Drieffen,  that  in  order  to  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  it  is  neceff&ry  to  join 
with  it,  not  only  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Arabic. 

SCHURMAN  (Anna  Maria),  a  moft  extraordinary 
German  lady.  Her  natural  genius  difeovered  itfelf  at 
fix  years  of  age,  when  fhe  cut  all  forts  of  figures  in 
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of  the  paper  with  her  fciffari  without  a  pattern.  At  eight,  Schurms* 
{he  learned,  in  a  few  days,  to  draw  flowers  in  a  very' 
agreeable  manner.  At  ten,  {he  took  but  three  hours 
to  learn  embroidery.  Afterwards  fhe  was  taught  mu- 
fic,  vocal  and  inftrumental ;  painting,  fculpture,  and 
engraving  ;  in  all  of  which  (he  fucceeded  admirably. 

She  excelled  in  minieiture-painting,  and  in  cutting  por¬ 
traits  upon  glafs  with  a  diamond.  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  were  fo  familiar  to  her,  that  the  moft  learn¬ 
ed  men  were  aftonilhed  at  it.  She  fpoke  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  Englifh,  fluently.  Her  hand-writing,  in  al- 
moft  all  languages,  was  fo  inimitable,  that  the  curi¬ 
ous  preferved  fpecimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.  But 
all  this  extent  of  learning  and  uncommon  penetra¬ 
tion  could  not  protedt  her  from  falling  into  the  er¬ 
rors  of  Labadie,  the  famous  French  enthufiaft,  who 
had  been  banifhed  France  for  his  extravagant  tenets 
and  condudl.  To  this'  man  fhe  entirely  attached  her- 
felf,  and  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went ;  and 
even  attended  him  in  his  laft  illnefs  at  Altena  in  Hol- 
ftein.  Her  works,  confifting  of  De  *vit<t  human a  ter - 
minOy  and  Differ tatio  de  ingenii  mdiebrts  ad  doftrinam  et 
meliores  literas  aptitudine,  and  her  Letters  to  her  learned 
correfpondents,  were  printed  at  Leyden  in  1648  ;  but 
enlarged  in  the  edition  of  Utrecht,  1662,  in  12 mo,  un¬ 
der  the  following  title  :  A .  M .  Scburman  Opufcula  He - 
braa,  Grsca ,  Latina,  Gallic  a,  Profaica ,  et  Metrica,  She 
publifhed  likewife  at  Altena,  in  Latin,  A  Defence  of 
her  attachment  to  Labadie,  while  fhe  was  with  him  in 
1673  ;  not  worth  reading.  She  was  born  at  Cologne 
in  1607,  but  refided  chiefly  in  Holland,  and  died  in 
Friefiand  in  1678. 

SCHALBEA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  with  a  fiiperior  lobe  ; 
the  lowermoft  longeft,  and  emarginated. 

SCHWARTS  (Chriftopher),  an  eminent  hiftory- 
painter,  born  at  Ingolftadt  ia  1550,  who  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  German  Raphael* 

He  learned  the  firft  principles  of  the  art  in  his  own 
country,  but  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  Venice  ;  when  he 
not  only  made  the  works  of  Titian  his  models,  butr 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  fome  perfonal  inftruc- 
tions  from  that  illuftrious  mafter.  His  performances 
were  foon  in  the  higheft  efteem,  as  his  manner  of  paint¬ 
ing  was  very  different  from  what  the  Germans  had 
been  accuftomed  to  before  that  time  :  he  was,  there¬ 
fore,  invited  by  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria  to  his  court, 
and  appointed  his  principal  painter.  He  died  in  1594; 
and  his  moft  capital  works,  as  well  in  frefco  as  in  oil, 
are  in  the  palace  at  Munich,  and  in  the  churches  and 
convents. 

SCHWARTENBURG,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  landgravate 
of  Thuringia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Schwartz,  20  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Erford,  and  35  north  of  Cullembach.  E.  Long. 

11.  27.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

SCHWARTZEMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  fame  name.  The  caftle  is  feated  on  the  river  Lee, 

5  miles  north- weft  of  Nuremberg,  and  20  eaft  oFWertz- 
burg,  fubjedl  to  its  own  prince.  E.  Long.  10.  27.  N. 

Lat.  49.  43. 
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$chwd&.  SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  flrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
m;,z  Silefia,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
Seiacca.  with  a  caftle.  It  is  the  handfomeft  town  of  Silefia, 
V— next  to  B reflaw.  The  ftreets  are  large,  the  church 
fine,  and  the  houfes  well  built.  The  fortifications  are 
not  very  confiderable,  and  the  royal  palace  is  turned  into 
a  convent.  All  the  magiflrates  are  Roman  Catholics ; 
but  moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  Proteflants,  who  have 
a  church  without  the  town,  as  alfo  a  public  fchool  and 
bells.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Wei- 
flritz,  27  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Lignitz,  and  22  fouth- 
welt  of  Breflaw.  E.  Long.  16.  48.  N.  Lat.  50.  46. 

SCHWEINFURT,  a  very  ftrong,  free,  and  im¬ 
perial  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  palace,  where  the  fenators  meet,  who  are  1 2 
in  number.  The  environs  are  rich  in  cattle,  corn,  and 
wine;  the  inhabitants  are  Proteflants,  and  not  very 
rich.  However,  they  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  wool¬ 
len  and  linen  cloth,  goofe-quilk,  and  feathers.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Main,  27  miles  north-eafl  ofWirtz- 
burg,  and  22  weft  of  Bamberg.  E.  Long.  10.  25. 
N.  Lat.  <p.  4. 

3CHW  jhNKFELDIA,  in  botany ;  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
that  are  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  funnel-fhaped  ;  the  ftigma  parted  into  five  ;  the 
berry  quinquelocular,  with  a  number  of  feeds.  Of  this 
there  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  1.  Cinerea  ;  2.  Afpera ;  3. 
Hirla.  The  two  firft  arc  natives  of  Guiana,  the  other 
of  Jamaica.  The  leaves  of  all  of  them  are  remarkably 
fcough,  and  flick  to  the  fingers  or  clothes. 

•'  SCHWENKIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono¬ 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  0/  plants. 
The  corolla  is  almoft  equal,  plaited  at  the  throat,  and 
glandulous  ;  there  are  three  barren  ftamina  ;  the  capfule 
bilocular  and  polyfpermous. 

SCHWINBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Fionia,  over-againfl  the 
ifinnds  of  Arroa  and  Langeland.  E.  Long.  10.  55. 
LT.  Lat.  55.  8. 

SCHWITZ,  or  Switz,  a  canton  of  SwifTerland, 
which  gives  name  to  them  all.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  canton  of  Uri,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Glaris,  and  on 
the  north  by  thofe  of  Zurich  and  Zug.  Its  principal 
riches  confift  in  cattle,  and  the  capital  town  is  of  the 
fame  name.  This  is  a  large,  handfome  place,  feated 
near  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  in  a  pleafant  coun¬ 
try  among  the  mountains.  E.  Long.  8,  41.  N.  Lat. 
47*  2* 

SCI  ACC  A,  anciently  called  Therm a  Se/inuntia,  in 
Sicily,  derives  its  prefent  denomination  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  word  Scheich.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  to  the  latter  of  whom  it 
belonged.  It  is  defended  by  ancient  walls  and  the 
eaftle  of  Luna.  It  ftands  upon  a  very  fteep  rock, 
hanging  over  the  fea,  and  excavated  in  every  diredlion 
into  prodigious  magazines,  where  the  corn  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  is  depofited  for  exportation  ;  there  is 
no  harbour,  but  a  fmall  bay'  formed  by  a  wooden  pier, 
where  lighters  lie  to  load  the  corn  which  they  carry 
out  about  a  mile  to  fhips  to  anchor. 

The  town  is  irregularly  but  fubftantially  built,  and 
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contains  13,000  inhabitants,  though  A  mice’s  Lexicon  Selena 
Topographicum  fays  the  Jaft  enumeration  found  only 
9484.  His  accounts  do  not  take  in  ecclefiaftics,  and  . 

feveral  denominations  of  lay  perfons. 

SC  HEN  A,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  thoracici.  The  membrane  of  the  gills 
has  fix  rays ;  the  opercula  and  whole  head  are  fealy. 

There  are  five  fpecies^ 

SCIATICA,  the  hip-gout.  See  Medicine,  ri* 

207. 

SCIENCE,  in  philofophy,  denotes  any  dodlrines 
deduced  from  felf-evident  principles. 

Sciences  may  be  properly  divided  as  follows,  r.  The 
knowledge  of  things,  their  conftitutions,  properties, 

.and  operations  :  this,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  fenfe  of 
the  word,  may  be  called  or  natural  philofophy  ; 

the  end  of  which  is  fpeculative  truth.  See  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  Physics. — 2.  The  (kill  of  rightly  ap¬ 
plying  thefe  powers,  *?**r/xw ;  The  mofl  confiderable 
under  this  head  is  ethics,  which  is  the  feeking  out  thofe 
rules  and  meafures  of  human  a&ions  that  lead  to  hap- 
pinefs,  and  the  means  to  pradlife  them  (fee  Moral 
Philosophy)  ;  and  the  next  is  mechanics,  or  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  powers  of  natural  agents  to  the  lifes  of 
life  (fee  Mechanics). — 3.  The  doClrine  of  figns, 
at^uuTtxt)  ;  the  mofl  ufual  of  which  being  words,  it  it 
aptly  enough  termed  logic.  See  Logic. 

This,  fays  Mr  Locke,  feems  to  be  the  moft  general, 
as  well  as  natural,  divifion  of  the  obje&s  of  our  un- 
derftanding.  For  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts 
about  nothing  but  either  the  contemplation  of  things 
themfclves  for  the  difeovery  of  truth  ;  or  about  the 
things  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  adlions,  for 
the  attainment  of  his  own  ends;  or  the  figns  the  mind 
makes  ufe  of  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the 
right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  information  All 
which  three,  viz.  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves 
knowable,  actions  as  they  depend  on  us  in  order  to 
happinefs,  and  the  right  ufe  of  figns  in  order  to  know- 
ledge,  being  toto  ccclo  different,  they  feem  to  be  the  three 
great  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world,  wholly  fepa- 
rate  and  diftinCl  one  from  another. 

SCILLA,  the  squill,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
10th  order,  Coronaria.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous 
and  deciduous  ;  the  filaments  filiform. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  maritima,  or  fea- 
onion,  whofe  roots  are  ufod  in  medicine.  Of  this  there 
are  two  forts,  one  with  a  red,  and  the  other  with  a 
white  root ;  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  accidental  varie¬ 
ties,  but  the  white  are  generally  preferred  for  medicinal 
ufe.  The  roots  are  large,  fomewhat  oval-fhaped,  com- 
pofed  of  many  coats  lying  over  each  other  like  onions  ; 
and  at  the  bottom  come  out  feveral  fibres.  From  the 
middle  of  the  root  arife  feveral  fhining  leaves,  which 
continue  green  all  the  winter,  and  decay  in  the  fpring. 

Then  the  flower-ftalk  comes  out,  which  rifes  two  feet 
high,  and  is  naked  half-way,  terminating  in  a  pyra¬ 
midal  thyrfe  of  flowers,  which  are  white,  compofed 
of  fix  petals,  which  fpread  open  like  the  points  of  a 
flar.  'I  his  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-  Ihores,  and  in 
the  ditches,  where  the  falt-water  naturally  flows  with 
the  tide,  in  moft  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  fo  can¬ 
not  be  propagated  in  gardens  ;  the  froft  in  winter  al- 
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wavs  dvdroylrtg  the  roots,  and  for  want  of  fa!t-wa.er 
'  they  do  not  thrive  in  fnmmtr.  Sometimes  the  roots 
which  are  bought  for  ufe  put  forth  their  denis  and 
produce  flowers,  as  they  lie  in  the  Jruggjfts  fhops.— 
This  root  is  very  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  iiitenfely  bit¬ 
ter.  and  fo  acrimonious,  that  it  ulcerates  the  flan  if 
much  handled.  Taken  internally,  it  powerfully  ftimu- 
lates  the  folids,  and  promotes  urine,  fweat,  and  ex¬ 
ploration  If  the  dofe  is  confiderahle,  >  it .  proves 
emetic,  and  fometimes  purgative.  The  principal  me 
of  this  medicine  is  where  the  prim®  vise  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are  oppreffed  by  tena¬ 
cious  phlegm.  It  has  been  recommended  in  hydropic 
cafes,  taken  in  powder,  from  four  to  ten  grains  in  a 
dofe,  mixed  with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre.  _  The 
moil  commodious  mode  of  exhibiting^  this  root  is  as  a 
bolus  cr  pill.  Liquid  forms  are  too  difagreeable  to  mod 
people  ;  though  this  may  be  remedied  in  fome  degree 
by  the  addition  of  fome  aromatic  diddled  waters.  It 
yields  the  whole  of  its  virtues  to  aqueous  and  vinous 
menftrua,  and  like  wife  to  vegetable  acids. 

SCILLY,  or  Sillev,  a  clutter  of  fmall  iflands  and 
rocks,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  W.  Long  7 
N.  Lat.  50°. 

Thefe  iflands  were  fird  called  Caffiteriaes ,  or  the 
Tin  JJles ,  from  their  being  rich  in  that  metal  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  this  is  a  Greex  appellation  ; 
which  in  the  mod  obvious  fenfe  is  true:  But  as  the 
Phoenicians  were  familiar  with  the  metal,  and  with  the 
country  that  produced  it,  before  the  Greeks  knew 
any  thing  of  either,  it  is  very  likely  they  introduced 
the  names  of  both  from  their  own  language.  Strabo 
fays  thefe  iflands  were  ten  in  number,*  lying  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  of  which  only  one  was  uninhabited  :  the  peo¬ 
ple  led  an  erratic  lifej  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
cattle,  wore  an  under-garment  which  reached  down  to 
their  ankles,  and  over  that  another,  both  of  the  fame 
colour,  which  was  black,  girtyound  a  little  below  the 
bread  with  a  girdle,  and  walked  with  dayes  in  their 
bands.  The  riches  of  thefe  iflands  were  tin  and  lead, 
which,  with  the  fkins  of  their  cattle,  they  exchanged 
with  foreign  merchants,  that  is,  the  Phoenicians  from 
Cadiz,  for  earthen-ware,  fait,  and  utenlils  made  of 
brafs.  A11  author  of  as  great  or  greater  antiquity, 
feems  to  include  a  part  at  lead  of  Cornwall  among  ft 
thefe  iflands  ;  or  rather  he  fug.gefts,  that  they  were 
not  perfed  iflands  except  at  full  fea,  but  that  at  ebb 
the  inhabitants  puffed  from  one  to  another  upon  the 
foods,  and  that  they  even  tranfported  their  tin  in  large 
fquare  blocks  upon  carriages  from  one  ifland  to  another. 
He  farther  takes  notice,  that  fuel  as  inhabited  about  Be- 
lerium  (the  Land's  Lnd)  were  in  their  conversation 
with  ft  rangers  remarkably  civil  arid  courteous.  O- 
ther  ancient  writers  ftyle  thefe  iflands  Htjperid  s ,  from 
their  weftern  fituation,  and  Grjirymrdde r,  averting  that 
the  land  was  extremely  fertile,  as  well  as  full  of  mines  ; 
and  that  the  people,  'though  very  brave,  were  entirely 
addided  to  commerce,  and  boldly  pafted  the  feas  in 
their  leather  boats. 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  defirous  of  having  a 
fhare  in  this  commerce,  which  the  Phoenicians  as  care¬ 
fully  laboured  to  prevent,  by  concealing  their  naviga¬ 
tion  to  thefe  iflands  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power. 
At  length,  however,  the  Romans  prevailed;  and  Publius 
Crafiuf  coming  thither,  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the 
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induftry  and  manners  of  the  people, .  that  he  taught 
them  various  improvements,  as  well  m  working  their 
mines,  which  till  that  time  were  but  /hallow,  as  in 
carrying  their  own  merchandife  to  different  markets. 
There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  followed  the  fate 
of  the  reft  of  Britain,  and  particularly  of  Cornwall,  in 
becoming  fubjed  to  the  Roman  empire.  We  find  them' 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Sigdeles by 
Sulpitius,  Srllenx  ;  and  by  Solinus.  they  are  termed 
Si/ures.  All  we  know  of  them  during  this  period  is, 
that  their  tin  trade  continued,  and  that  fometimes  ftate- 
prifoners  were  exiled,  or,  to  ufe  the  Roman  phrafe,  re¬ 
legated  hither  as  well  as  to. other  iflands. 

"When  the  legions  were  withdrawn,  and  Britain  with 
its  dependencies  left  in  the  power  of  the  natives,  there 
h  no  re  Ton  to  queftion  that  thefe  iflands  fliared  the 
fame  lot  with  the*  reft.  As  to  the  appellation  which 
from  this  period  prevailed,  the  ordinary  way  of  wri¬ 
ting  it  is  Sciily  ;  in  records  we  commonly  find  it  fpelt 
Si/fy,  Silky,  or  S alley- ;  but  we  arc  told  the  old  Bri- 
tifli  appellation  was  Sulleb,  or  Sylfeh,  which  figni- 
Ties  rocks  con  fee  rated  to  the  fun.  Wh  have  not  the 
leaft  notice  of  any  thing  that  regards  them  from  the. 
fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  It  is,  however,  with  much 
appearance  of  truth  conjectured,  that  forne  time  within 
this  fpace  they  were  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  attended  with  a  finkisg  of  the  earth*, 
by  which  molt  of  their  lowlands,  and  of  courfe  thc 
greateft  .part  or  their  improvements,  were  covered 
by  the  fea,  and  thofe  rich  mines  of  tin  which  had 
rendered  them  fo  famous  fwallowed  up  in  the  deep. 
They  have  a  tradition  in  Cornwall,  that  a  very  exten- 
five  tract  of  country  called  the  Lionefs,  in  the  old 
Cornifh  Lcthoufiw,  fuppofed  to  lie  between  that  coun¬ 
try  and  Sc  illy,  was  loft  in  that  rramier ;  and  there  are 
many  concurrent  circumftances  which  render  this  pro- 
habfo.  In  reference  to  thefe  iflands,  the  cafe  is  ftili 
ftronger ;  for  at  low  ebbs  their  ftone-inclofurcs  are  ftili 
vifible  from  almoll  all  the  ifles,  and  thereby  afford  an 
ocular  demonftration  that  they  were  formerly  of  far 
greater  extent,  and  that  in  remoter  ages  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  mutt  have  been  very  numerous,  and  at  the  fame 
time  verv  nidullnous.  i  his  fufficient.ly  proves  the 
fad,  that  hv  fuel  an  earthquake  they  were  deftroyed  ; 
and  that  it  happened  at  fome  period  ot  time  within 
thofe  limits  that  have  been  aligned,  appears  from  oue- 
hearing  nothing  more  of  their  tin  trade,  and  from 
our  having  no  notice  of  it  at  all  in  any  of  our  ancient 
chronicles^  which,  if  it  had  fallen  out  later,,  from  their 
known  attention  to  extraordinary  events,  muft  certainly 
have  happened. 

ft  is  generally  fuppofed,  and  with  great  appearance 
of  truth,  that  king  Athelftan,  after  having  overcome 
a  very  powerful  confederacy  formed  againft  him,  and 
having  reduced  Exeter,  and  driven  the  Britons  be¬ 
yond  the  river  Tamar,  which  he  made  the  boundary 
of  their  Corniih  dominions,  pafted  over  into  thefe  Hands, 
(then  furely  in  a  better  Hate  than  now,  or  they  would 
not  have  been  objecb  of  his  vengeance),  and  reduced 
them  likewife.  Hiitory  does  not  inform  us,  that  the 
Danes  ever  fixed  themfelves  in  thefe  iflands  ;  but  as 
their  method  of  fortifying  is  very  well  known,  it  has 
been  conjedured  that  the  Giant’s  Caftle  in  the  ifle  of 
St  Mary  was  ereded  by  them  ;  and  indeed,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  convenient  fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  and  the 
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ntj.  trade  of  piracy  which  that  nation  carried  on,  there 
=— ■ -y—  feems  to  he  nothing-  improbable  in  that  conjedure.  Tt 
is  more  certain  that  there  were  churches  erected  in  thefe 
ides,  and  that  there  were  in  them  alio  many  monks  and 
hermits,  before  the  conqueft. 

The  fertility  of  the  iflands  is  much  infilled  upon  in 
all  the  accounts  ;  and  it  is  exprefsly  faid  of  St  Mary’s, 
that  it  bears  exceeding  good  corn,  infomuch  that  if 
men  did  but  call  corn  where  fwine  had  rooted,  it 
would  come  up.  There  is  mention  made  of  a  breed  of. 
wild  fwine,  and  the  inhabitants  had  great  plenty  of 
fowl  and  fifh.  But  notwithftanding  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  and  the  many  commodities  that  men  had  or 
might  have  there,  it  was  nevertlielefs  but  thinly  peo¬ 
pled  ;  and  the  reafon  afligned  is,  becaufe  they  were 
liable  to  be  frequently  fpoiled  by  Freneh  or  Spanifh 
pirates*  In  Leland’s  time,  one  Mr  Davers  of  Wiltfhire, 
and  Mr  Whittington  of  Gloucefterfhire,  were  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Scilly,  and  drew  from  thence,  in  rents  and  com¬ 
modities,  about  40  merks  a-year. 

The  inhabitants  at  that  jundure,  and  long  before, 
appear  to  have  carried  on  a  fmall  trade  in  dried  fkate 
and  other  filh  to  Bretagne,  with  which  they  purchafed 
fait,  canvas,  and  other  neeeflaries.  This  feems  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  very  old  kind  of  commerce,  fince,  for 
many  ages,  the  people  of  that  country,  thofe  of  the 
Reilly  ifles,  and  the  people  of  Cornwall,  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  countrymen,  being  in  truth  no  other  than 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  when  driven  out 
by  the  Saxons,  took  refuge  in  thofe  iflands,  and  in  that 
part  of  France  which  had  before  been  called  Armorica, 
and  from  hence  ftyled  Bretagne ,  Brittany ,  or  Little 
Britain,  and  the  people  Bretons .  This,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  was  a  great  relief  to  thofe  who  dwelt  in  thofe 
ifles  ;  who,  during  the  long  civil  war  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  had  their  intercourfe 
with  England  fo  much  interrupted,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  commerce  with  their  neighbours  on  the 
French  eoaft,  they  might  have  been  driven  to  the  lalt 
diftrefs. 

The  Scilly,  or  Silley  iflands,  lie  due  well  from  the 
Ifizard  about  17  leagues;  well  and  by  fouth  from  the 
old  Land’s  End,  next  Mount’s  Bay,  at  the  diflanee 
•<>f  10  leagues  ;  and  from  the  Weitern  Land’s  End,  they' 
lie  weil-fouth-wefl,  at  the  di fiance  of  fomething  more 
than  nine  leagues.  There  are  five  of  them  inhabited; 
and  that  called  Samfon  has  one  tamily  in  it.  The  lar- 
peft  ofghefe  is  St  Mary’s,  which  lies  in  the  north  lati¬ 
tude  of  49  degrees  5  $  minutes,  and  in  the  longitude  of 
6  degrees  40  minutes  weft  from  Greenwich,  it  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  length,  about  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  ccmpafs. 
On  the  weft  fide  there  projeds  an  illhmns.  Beyond 
this  there  is  a  ptninlula,  which  is  veiy  high  ;  and  upon 
which  Hands  Star  Caftle,  built  in  1593,  with  Tome 
< ut  works  and  batteries.  On  thefe  there  are  upwards 
if  threefcore  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  ;  and  for  the 
defence  of  which  there  is  a  garrifon  of  an  entire  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  mafter-gnnner  ail'd  fix  other  gunners.  In 
the  magazine  there  are  arms  for  300  iflanders,  who, 
when  iummoned,  are  bound  to  march  into  the  fortrefs. 
SJnderneath  the  caftle  barracks  and  lines  Hands  XI ugh 
Town,  very  improperly  built,  as  lying  fo  low  as  to  be 
lubjedl  to  inundations.  A  mile  within  land  Hands 
Church  Town,  fo  denominated  from  their  place  of  wor- 


fliip  ;  it  confifts  of  a  few  houfes  only,  with  a  Court-houfe.  Sciily. 

About  two  furlongs  eaft  of  this  lies  the  Old  Town,  - v— 1 J' 

where  there  are  more  houfes,  and  fome  of  them  very 
convenient  dwellings.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  ifland  is  about  600  or  700  ;  and  it  produces  to  the 
lord  proprietor  300  1.  per  annum. 

T ref  caw  lies  diredly  north  from  St  Mary’s,  at  the 
dift ance  of  two  miles.  It  was  <3prmerly  ftyled  St 
Nicholas’s  ifland ;  and  was  at  lead  as  large  as  St  Mary’s, 
though  at  prefent  about  half  the  fize.  The  remains 
of  the  abbey  are  yet  vifible,  the  fituation  well  chofen, 
with  a  fine  bafon  of  frelh  water  before  it,  half  a  mile 
long  and  a  furlong  wide,  with  an  ever-green  bank 
high  enough  to  keep  out  the  fea,  and  ferving  at  once 
to  preferve  the  pond,  and  fhelter  the  abbey.  In  this 
pond  there  are  molt  excellent  eels,  and  the  lands  lying 
round  it  are  by  far  the  beft  in  thofe  iflands.  There  arc 
about  half  a  fcore  Hone  houfes,  with  a  church,  which 
are  called  Dolphin  Town ;  an  old  caftle  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  called  Oliver’s  Caftle  ;  and  a  new 
block-houfe,  raffed  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  caftle,  which 
is  of  far  greater  ufe.  This  ifland  is  particularly  noted 
for  producing  plenty  of  the  fined  famphire,  and  the 
only  tin  works  that  arc  now  vifible  are  found  here. 

There  are  upon  it  at  prefent  about  40  families,  who 
are  very  induftrious,  and  fpin  more  wool  than  in  St 
Mary’s.  Its  annual  value  is  computed  at  80  1.  a-year. 

A  mile  to  the  eaft  of  Trefcaw,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  mod  northern  part  of  St  Mary’s,  lies  the  ifle 
of  St  Martin's ,  not  much  inferior  in  fize  to  that  of 
Trefcaw.  It  very  plainly  appears  to  have  been  for¬ 
merly  extremely  well  cultivated;  notwithftanding  which 
it  was  entirely  deferted,  till  within  fomewhat  iefs  than 
a  century  ago,  that  Mr  Thomas  Ekines,  a  confider- 
able  merchant,  engaged  fome  people  to  fettle  there. 

Fie  likewife  caufed  to  be  erected  a  hollow  tower  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  fpire  of  a3  many  feet  more  ; 
which  being  neatly  covered  with  lime,  ferves  as  a  day- 
mark  for  di reding  fliips  crofting  the  channel  Or  eoming 
into  Scilly.  St  Martin's  produces  fome  corn,  affords 
the  bell  pafture  in  thefe  iflands,  nourifhe3  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fheep,  and  ha3  upon  it  I  7  families,  who  pretend 
to  have  the  feci  et  of  burning  the  beft  kelp,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  attached  to  their  own  ifland.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  is  ohiervable,  that  though  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
rent  lands  in  Sc  Mary’s,  yet  they  continue  to  rdide 
here,  going  thither  only  occaliomlly. 

St  Agnes,  which  is  alfo  called  the  Light-houfe  JJlmJ , 
lies  near  three  miles  fouth -we  ft  of  St  Mary’s  ;  and  is, 
though  a  very  little,  a  very  well  cultivated  ifland,  fruit¬ 
ful  in  com  and  gvafs.  T  he  only  inconvenience  to 
which  the  people  who  live  in  it  are  Tubjed,  is  the  want 
of  good  w  ater,  as  their  capital  advantage  confifts  in  ha¬ 
ving  feveral  good  coves  or  fmall  ports,  where  boats  may 
he  with  lately  ;  which,  however,  are  not  much  ufedL 
The  ligkt-houfe  is  the  principal  ornament  and  great 
fupport  of  the  ifland,  which  Hands  on  the  moft  elevated 
gr  y  aid,  built  with  llone  from  the  foundation  to  the 
lanthorn,  which  is  fifty-one  feet  high,  the  gallery  four, 
the  fafh- lights  eleven  reet  and  a  half  high,  three  feet 
two  inches  wide,  and  fixteen  in  number.  The  floor  of 
the  lanthorn  is  of  brick,  upon  which  Hands  a  fubftantial 
boil  grate,  fquare,  barred  on  every  fide,  with  one  great 
chimney  in  the  canopy-roof,  and  feveral  lefter  ones  to 
let  out  the  fmoke,  and  a  large  pair  of  fmith’s  bellows 
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arc  fo  fixed  as  to  be  eaiily  ufed  whenever  there  is  oc- 
cafion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  noble  and  commodious 
Itru&ure  ;  and  being  plaltered  white,  is  a  ufeful  day- 
n#rk  to  all  fhips  coming  from  the  fouthward.  The 
keeper  of  this  light-houfe  has  a  falary  from  the  Trinity- 
houfe  at  Deptford  of  40 1.  a-year,  with  a  dwelling- 
houfe  and  ground  for  a  garden.  His  affiftant  has  20  1. 
a-year.  It  is  fup  plied  with  coals  by  an  annual  fhip  ; 
and  the  carriage  of  thefe  coals  from  the  fea-fide  to  the 
light-houfe  is  looked  on  as  a  confiderable  benefit  to  the 
poor  inhabitants.  They  have  a  neat  little  church,  built 
by  the  Godolphin  family.  There  are  at  prefent  5  o 
houfeholds  in  the  ifland,  which  yield  the  proprietor  40I. 
a-year. 

Brehar ,  or,  as  pronounced,  Bryer  ifland,  lies  north- 
well  of  St  Mary’s,  and  to  the  well  of  Trefcaw,  to 
which,  when  the  fea  is  very  low,  they  fometimes  pafs 
over  the  fand.  It  is  very  mountainous,  abounds  with 
fea  and  land  fowls,  excellent  famphire,  and  a  great 
variety  of  medical  herbs.  There  are  at  prefent  thir¬ 
teen  families,  who  have  a  pretty  church,  and  pay  30 1. 
a-year  to  the  proprietor. 

South  from  hence,  and  well  from  Trefcaw,  Hands 
the  ifland  of  Samfon ,  in  which  there  is  not  above  one 
family,  who  fubfift  chiefly  by  the  making  of  kelp.  To 
the  weftward  of  thefe  there  lie  four  ifiands,  which 
contain  in  the  whole  360  acres  of  meadow  and  arable 
land.  The  eafl^rn  ifles ,  fo  denominated  from  their 
pofition  in  refpedl  to  St  Mary’s,  contain  1 23  acres ; 
and  there  are  alfo  feven  other  rocky  and  Scattered 
i Hands,  that  have  each  a  little  land  of  fome  ufe  ;  and 
befides  thefe,  innumerable  rocks  on  every  fide,  among 
which  we  mull  reckon  Scilly,  now  nothing  more  than 
a  large,  ill-lhaped,  craggy,  inaccefiible  ifland,  lying  the 
farthell  north-well  of  any  of  them,  and  consequently 
the  nearell  to  the  continent. 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  equally  mild  and  pure  ; 
their  winters  are  feldom  fubje£t  to  froll  or  fnow. 
When  the  former  happens,  it  lafls  not  long  ;  and  the 
latter  never  lies  upon  the  ground.  The  heat  of  their 
fummers  is  much  abated  by  fea-breezes.  They  are  in¬ 
deed  frequently  incommoded  by  fea  fogs,  but  thefe 
are  not  unwholefome.  Agues  are  rare,  and  fevers 
more  fo.  The  moll  fatal  dillemper  is  the  fmall-pox  ; 
yet  thofe  who  live  temperately  furvive  commonly  to  a 
great  age,  and  are  remarkably  free  from  difeafes.  The 
foil  is  very  good,  and  produces  grain  of  all  forts  (ex¬ 
cept  wheat,  of  which  they  had  anciently  plenty)  in 
large  quantities.  They  Hill  grow  a  little  wheat,  but  the 
bread  made  of  it  is<  unpleafant.  They  eat,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  chiefly  what  is  made  of  barley  ;  and  of  this  they 
have  fuch  abundance,  that  though  they  ufe  it  both  for 
bread  and  beer,  they  have  more  than  fuffices  for  their 
own  confumption.  The  ufe  of  potatoes  is  a  new  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  profper  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  fome 
places  there  "are  two  crops  in  a-year.  Roots  of  all  forts, 
pulfe,  and  falads,  grow  well ;  dwarf  fruit-trees,  goofe- 
berries,  currants,  rafpberries,  and  every  thing  of  that 
kind,  under  proper  Ihelter,  thrive  exceedingly;  but 
they  have  no  trees,  though  formerly  they  had  elder  ; 
and  porthelik,  i.  e.  the  harbour  of  willows,  proves  they 
had  thefe  likewife ;  and  with  a  little  care,  no  doubt, 
great  improvements  might  be  made.  The  ranunculus, 
anemone,  and  moil  kinds  of  flowers,  are  fuecefsfully 
cultivated  in  their  gardens.  They  have  wild  fowl  of  all 


forts,  from  the  fwan  to  the  fnipe  ;  and  a  particular  kind 
called  the  hedge  chicken ,  which  i6  not  inferior  to  the  orto¬ 
lan  :  alfo  tame  fowl,  puffins,  and  rabbits,  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  Their  black  cattle  are  generally  fmall,  but  very 
well  tailed,  though  they  feed  upon  ore-weed.  Their 
horfes  are  little,  but  ftrong  and  lively.  They  have  alfo 
large  flocks  of  fine  fheep,  wliofe  fleeces  are  tolerably 
good  and  their  flefli  excellent.  There  are  no  venomous 
creatures  in  thefe  iflands. 

We  mufl  now  pafs  to  the  fea,  which  is  of  more 
confequence  to  thefe  ifles  than  that  finall  portion  of 
land  which  is  diflributed  amongfl  them.  St  Mary’s 
harbour  is  vCry  fafe  and  capacious,  having  that  ifland 
on  the  fouth  ;  the  eaflern  iflands,  with  that  of  St  Mar¬ 
tin,  on  the  eafl ;  Trefcaw,  Brehar,  and  Samfon,  to  the 
north  ;  St  Agnes  and  feveral  fmall  iflands  to  the  welt. 
Ships  ride  here  in  three  to  five  fathom  water,  with 
good  anchorage.  Into  this  harbour  there  are  four 
inlets,  viz.  Broad  Sound,  Smith’s  Sound,  St  Mary’s 
Sound,  and  Crow  Sound  ;  fo  that  hardly  any  wind  can 
blow  with  which  a  fhip  of  150  tons  cannot  fafely  fail 
through  one  or  other  of  them,  Crow  Sound  only 
excepted,  where  they  cannot  pafs  at  low  water,  but  at 
high  there  is  fromrid  to  24  feet  in  this  paflage.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  two  other  harbours ;  one  called  New 
Grynfey,  which  lies  between  Brehar  and  Trefcaw,. 
where  (hips  of  300  tons  may  ride  fecurely.  The  other 
is  called  Old  Grynfey ,  and  lies  between  Trefcaw,  St 
Helen’s,  and  Tlieon,  for  fmaller  fhips.  The  former 
is  guarded  by  the  batteries  at  Oliver’s  Caflie  ;  the  latter 
by  the  Blockhoufe,  on  the  eatlern  fide  of  Trefcaw, 
called  Dover .  Small  coallers  bound  to  the  northward 
have  more  convenient  outlets  from  thefe  little  harbours 
than  from  St  Mary’s,  where,  at  the  well  end  of  Hugh 
Town,  there  is  a  fine  pier  built  by  the  prefent  earl  of 
Godolphin,  430  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  in  the  narrow¬ 
ed  part,  and  23  feet  in  height,  with  16  feet  of  water 
at  a  fpring,  and  10  at  a  neap  tide  ;  fo  that  under  the 
fhelter  of  this  pier,  veffels  of  150  tons  may  lie  fecurely, 
not  only  clofe  to  the  quay,  but  all  along  the  flrand  of 
the  town. 

In  this  harbour,  and  in  all  the  little  coves  of  the* 
feveral  ifles,  prodigious  quantities  of  mackerel  may  be 
caught  in  their  feaion  ;  alfo  foal,  turbot,  and  plaife,  re¬ 
markably  good  in  their  kind  ;  and  ling,  which  from  its 
being  a  thicker  fifh,  mellower,  and  better  fed,  is  very 
juflly  preferred  to  any  caught  nearer  our  own  coafls. 
Salmon,  cod,  pollock,  are  in  great  plenty,  and  pilchards 
in  vail  abundance.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  alga 
marina,  fucus,  or  ore- weed,  which  ferves  to  feed  both 
their  fmall  and  great  cattle,  manures  their  lands,  is 
burned  into  kelp,  is  of  ufe  in  phyiic,  is  fometimes  pre- 
ferved,  fometimes  pickled,  and  is  in  many  other  refpe&s 
very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  we  are  next 
to  fpeak. 

The  people  of  Scilly  in  general  are  robuft,  liand- 
fome,  active,  hardy,  indufliious,  generous,  and  good- 
natured  ;  fpeak  the  Englifh  language  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  ;  have  flrong  natural,  parts  (though  for  want  of 
a  good  fchool  they  have  little  education),  as  appears* 
by  their  dexterity  in  the  feveral  employments  to  which 
they  are  bred.  They  cultivate  moil  of  their  lands  a& 
well  as  can  be  expected  under  their  prefent  circum- 
llances.  They  are  bred  from  their  infancy  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  boats,  in  which  they  excel ;  are  good 
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Scilly.  fiffiermen,  and  excellent  pilots.  Their  women  are  ad- 
— -v— '  mirable  houfewives,  fpin  their  own  wool,  weave  it  into 
coarfe  cloth,  and  knit  {lockings.  They  have  no  timber 
of  their  own  growth,  and  not  much  from  England ; 
yet  they  have  many  joiners  and  cabinet-makers,  who, 
out  of  the  fine  woods  which  they  obtain  from  captains 
of  fhips  who  put  in  here,  make  all  kinds  of  domeftic 
furniture  in  a  very  neat  manner.  They  are  free  from  the 
land-tax,  malt-tax,  and  excife  ;  and  being  furnifhed  with 
plenty  of  liquors  from  the  vefftls  which  are  driven  into 
their  roads  for  refrefhment,  for  ntceffary  repairs,  or 
to  wait  for  a  fair  wind,  in  return  for  provifions  and 
other  conveniences  ;  this,  with  what  little  fifh  they  can 
cure,  makes  the  bed  part  of  their  trade,  if  we  except 
their  kelp,  which  has  been  a  growing  manufacture  for 
tliefe  fourfeore  years,  and  produces  at  prefent  about 
500  1.  per  annum. 

The  right  honourable  the  carl  of  Godolphin  is  fly  led 
proprietor  of  Scilly,  in  virtue  of  letters-patent  granted 
to  the  late  earl,  then  lord  Godolphin,  dated  the  25th 
of  July  1698,  for  the  term  of  89  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  end  and  expiration  of  a  term  of  50  years, 
granted  to  Francis  Godolphin,  Efq;  by  king  Charles  1. 5 
that  is,  from  the  year  1709  to  1798,  when  hisleafe  de¬ 
termines.  In  virtue  of  this  royal  grant,  his  lordlhip  is 
the  foie  owner  of  all  lands,  houfes,  and  tenements  5 
claims  all  the  tithes,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  of  fifh  taken  at  fea  and  landed  upon  thofe  premifes; 
harbour-duties  paid  by  fhips ;  and  one  moiety  of  the 
wrecks,  the  other  belonging  to  the  admiralty.  There 
is  only  one  ecclefiaftical  perfon  upon  the  ifiands,  who 
refides  at  St  Mary’s,  and  vifits  the  other  inhabited 
ifiands  once  a- year.  But  divine  Tervice  is  peform- 
ed,  and  fermons  read,  every  Sunday  in  the  churches 
of  thofe  ifiands,  by  an  honell  layman  appointed  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  there  are  like  wife  church- war¬ 
dens  and  overfeers,  regularly  chofen  in  every  parifh. 
As  to  the  civil  government,  it  is  adminiflered  by  what 
is  called  the  Court  of  T<welv* ;  in  which  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  the  proprietor’s  agent,  and  the  chaplain, 
have  their  feats  in  virtue  of  their  offices :  the  other 
nine  are  chofen  by  the  people.  Thefe  decide,  or  ra¬ 
ther  compromife,  all  differences  ;  and  punifh  fmall  of¬ 
fences  by  fines,  whippings,  and  the  ducking-flool :  as 
to  greater  enormities,  we  many  conclude  they  have  not 
been  hitherto  known  ;  fince,  except  for  the  foldiers, 
there  is  no  prifon  in  the  ifiands.  But  in  cafe  of  capital 
offences,  the  criminals  may  be  tranfported  to  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  there  brought  to  juilice. 

The  great  importance  of  thefe  ifiands  arifes  from 
their  advantageous  fituatioR,  as  looking  equally  into  St 
George’s  Channel,  which  divides  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland,  and  the  Englifh  Channel,  which  feparates  Bri¬ 
tain  from  France.  For  this  reafon,  mod  fhips  bound 
from  the  fouthward  drive  to  make  the  Scilly  ifiands,  in 
order  to  fleer  their  courfe  with  greater  certainty.  It 
is  very  convenient  alfo  forveffels  to  take  {belter  amongfl 
them ;  which  prevents  their  being  driven  to  Milford 
Hnven,  nay  fometimes  into  fome  port  in  Ireland,  if  the 
wind  is  ftrong  at  eaft  ;  or,  if  it  blows  hard  at  north- 
weft,  from  being  forced  back  into  fome  of  the  Cornifh 
harbours,  or  even  on  the  French  coafts.  If  the  wind 
fhould  not  be  very  high,  yet  if  unfavourable  or  unfteady, 
as  between  the  channels  often  happens,  it  is  better  to 
put  into  Scilly,  than  to  beat  about  at  fea  in  bad  weather. 


The  intercourse  between  thefe  two  channels  is  another 
motive  why  fhips  come  in  here,  as  choofing  rather  to 
wait  in  fafety  for  a  wind,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  blown  out  of  their  courfe;  and  therefore  a  ftrong 
gale  at  eaft  feldom  fails  of  bringing  thirty  or  forty  veffels, 
and  frequently  a  larger  number,  into  Scilly ;  not  more 
to  their  own  fatisfadion  than  to  that  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ships  homeward-bound  from  America  often  touch 
there,  from  the  defire  of  making  the  firft  land  in 
their  power,  and  for  the  fake  of  refrefhment.  Thefe 
reafons  have  an  influence  on  foreign  fhips,  as  well 
as  our  own  ;  and  afford  the  natives  an  opportunity 
of  fhowing  their  wonderful  dexterity  in  conducting 
them  fafely  into  St  Mary’s  harbour,  and,  when  the  wind 
ferves,  through  their  founds.  Upon  firing  a  gun  and 
making  a  waft,  a  boat  immediately  puts  off  from  the 
nearefl  ifland,  with  feveral  pilots  on  board ;  and  having 
with  amazing  activity  dropped  one  of  them  into  every 
fhip,  till  only  tw\)  men  are  left  in  the  boat,  thefe  return 
again  to  land,  as  the  wind  and  other  circum  (lances- 
dired,  in  one  of  their  little  coves. 

Refpeding  a  current  which  often  prevails  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Scilly,  Mr  Rennel  has  publifhed  fome  obferva- 
tions  of  much  importance.  “  It  is  a  circumftance  (fays 
he)  well  known  to  feamen,  that  fhips,  in  coming  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  fleering  a  courfe  for  the  Britifh  chan¬ 
nel,  in  a  parallel  fomewhat  to  the  fouth  of  the  Scilly 
ifiands,  do  notwithftanding  often  find  themfelves  to  the 
north  ©f  thofe  ifiands;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  mouth 
of  St  George’s  or  of  the  Briltol  channel.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  error  has  paffed  for  the  effeds  either  of  bad 
fteerage,  bad  obfervations  of  latitude,  or  the  indraught 
of  the  Brillol  channel :  but  none  of  thefe  account  for  it 
fatisfadorily ;  becaufe,  admitting  that  at  times  there 
may  be  an  indraught,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  extend 
to  Scilly  ;  and  the  cafe  has  happened  in  weather  the 
moft  favourable  for  navigating  and  for  taking  obferva- 
tions.  The  confequences  of  this  deviation  from  the  in¬ 
tended  trad  have  very  often  been  fatal;  particularly  in 
the  lofs  of  the  Nancy  packet  in  our  own  times,  and  that 
of  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  and  others  of  his  fleet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Numbers  of  cafes,, 
equally  melancholy,  but  of  lefs  celebrity,  have  occurred; 
and  many  others,  in  which  the  danger  has  been  immi¬ 
nent,  but  not  fatal,  have  fcarcely  reached  the  public  ear* 
All  of  thefe  have  been  referred  to  accident ;  and  there¬ 
fore  no  attempt  feems  to  have  been  made  to  invalidate 
the  caufe  of  them. 

“  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  they  may  be  im* 
puted  to  a  fpecific  caufe;  namely,  a  current;  and  I  ffiall 
therefore  endeavour  to  inveftigate  both  that  and  its  ef¬ 
feds,  that  feamen  may  be  apprized  of  the  times  when 
they  are  particularly  to  exped  it  in  any  confiderable 
degree  of  ftrength  ;  for  then  only  it  is  likely  to  occalion 
mifehief,  the  current  that  prevails  at  ordinary  times  be¬ 
ing  probably  too  weak  to  produce  an  error  in  the  reck¬ 
oning,  equal  to  the  difference  of  parallel  between  the 
fouth  part  of  Scilly  and  the  trad  in  which  a  comman¬ 
der,  prudent  in  his  meafures,  but  unfufpicious  of  a  cur¬ 
rent,  would  choofe  to  fail.” 

The  original  caufe  of  this  current  is  the  prevalence 
of  wefterly  winds  in  the  Atlantic,  which  impel  the  wa¬ 
ters  along  the  north  coaft  of  Spain,  and  accumulate 
them  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  ;  whence  they  are  projeded 
along  the  coaft  of  France,  in  a  diredion  north-weft  by 
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weft  to  the  weft  of  Sc  illy  and  Ireland.  The  major  af- 
figns  flrong  reafons  for  the  exxftence  of  this  current  be¬ 
tween  Ufhant  and  Ireland,  in  a  chart  of  the  trafls  of 
the  Hc&or  and  Atlas,  Eaft  India  flnps,  in  177^  an#^ 
1787.  The  following  remarks  on  the  effed  of  this 
current  are  abridged  from  the  author  s  work,  which  13 
well  worthy  the  perufal  of  all  Tailors  and  flnpniafters. 

1  ft,  If  a  fhip  erodes  it  obliquely,  that  is,,  in  an  eaft 
by  fouth  or  more  foutherly  direction,  (he  will  continue 
much  longer  in  it,  and  of  courfe  be  more  affeded  by  h, 
than  if  fhe  crofted  it  more  diredly.  The  fame  conlc- 
quence  will  happen  if  (he  erodes  it  with  light  winds. 
2dly,  A  good  obfervation  of  latitude  at  noon  would  be 
thought  a  fufficient  warrant  for  running  eaftward  du¬ 
ring  a  long  night ;  yet  as  it  may  be.poffible  to  remain 
in  the  current  long  enough  to  be  carried  from  a  parallel, 
which  may* be  deemed  a  very  fafe  one,  to  that  of  the 
rocks  of  Scilly,  it  would  appear  prudent,  after  experien¬ 
cing  a  continuance  af  flrong  wefterly*  winds  in  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  approaching  the  Channel  with  light  fouther¬ 
ly  winds,  either  to  make  Ufhant  in  time  of  peace,  or  at 
all  events  to  keep  in  the  parallel  of  48°  45'  at  the  high- 
eft.  3(llv,  Ships  bound  to  the  weft-ward,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  with  the  wind  in  the  fouth-weft 
quarter,  fhould  prefer  the  larboard  tack.  .  athly,  Major 
Renncl  approves  the  defign  of  removing  the  light- 
houfe  of  Scidy  (if  it  be  not  already  removed)  to  the 
fouth- Weft  part  of  the  high  rocks.  5  tidy >  He  recom¬ 
mends  the  fending  a  veftel,  with  time-keepers  on  board, 
tii  examine  the  foundings  between  the  parallels  of  Scilly 
and  Ufhant ;  from  the  meridian  of  the  Lizard  Point  a3 
far  weft  as  the  moderate  depths  extend.  A  fet  of  time¬ 
keepers,  lie  obferves,  will  effed  more  in  one  fnmmer,  in 
Ikilfnl  bands,  than  all  the  fcience  of  Dr  Halley  could 
-do  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  life. 

In  time  of  war,  the  importance  of  thefe  i Hands  is 
ftill  more  confpicuous  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
they  afforded  the  allies  a  place  for  affembling  their 
fleet,  when  the  Britons,  Danes,  Scots,  and  Irifh,  failed 
under  the  command  of  Anlaff,  to  attack  King  Athd- 
ftan  ;  which  convinced  him  of  the  neceffi.ty  of  adding 
them  to  his  dominions.  Upon  the  like  principle,  Hen¬ 
ry  VII L  when  upon  bad  terms  with  his  neighbours, 
caufed  an  old  fort  refs  to  be  repaired ;  and  Q^ueen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  who  had  more  to  fear,  diieded  the  conftrudion 
of  a  caftle,  which,  in  part  at  lead,  ftill  remains.  .But 
the  mod  Angular  inftance  of  the  detriment  that  might 
arif«  from  thefc  iflands  falling  into  other  hands -than 
our  own  happened  in  165  1,  when  Sir  John  Grenville 
took  (heller  in  them  with  the  remains  of  the  Corn  fill 
cavaliers.  For  the  depredations  committed  by  his 
frigates  foon  made  it  f  evident  that  Scilly  was  the 
hey  of  the  Englifh  commerce  ;  and  the.  clamours  of 
the  merchants  thereupon  rofe  fo  high,  that  the  par¬ 
liament  were  forced  to  fend  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail,  with  a 
<rrcdt  body  of  land-forces  on  board,  under  Sir  George 
Ayfcue  and  admiral  Blake,  who  with  great  difficulty, 
vnd  no  inconfiderable  lofs,  made  themfelves  mailers  ef 
Trefcaw  and  Brehar  ;  where  they  eieded  thofe  lines 
mid  fortifications  near  the  remains  of  the  old  fortrefs 
that  are  called  Oliver's  Cable .  But  at  length,  finding 
that  little  was  to  be  done  in  that  way,  they  cliofe  to 
grant  Sir  John  Grenville  a  moft  honourable  capitula¬ 
tion,  as  the  fureft  means  to  recover  places  of  fuch  con¬ 
sequence  :  with  which  the  parliament  were  very  little 
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fatisSed,  till  Mr  Blake  gave  them  his  reafons  ;  which 


appeared  to  be  fo  well  founded,  that  they  di reded  the 
articles  he  had  concluded  to  be  pundually  carried  into 
execution. 

SCIO,  or  Chid,  a  celebrated  ifland  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  (fee  Chio).  It  is  32  miles  long  and  15  broad,  is 
a  mountainous  but  very  pleafant  country.  'The  prin¬ 
cipal  mountain,  called  anciently  Peltrueus ,  prefents  to 
view  a  long  lofty  range  of  bare  rock,  reflecting  the  fun; 
but  the  recedes  at  its  feet  are  diligently  cultivated,  and 
reward  the  hufbandman  by  their  rich  produce.  The 
Hopes  are  clothed  with  vines.  The  groves,  of  lemon, 
orange,  and  citron-trees,  regularly  planted,  at  once 
perfume  the  air  with  the  odour  of  their  hloffoms,  and 
delight  the  eye  with  their  golden  fruit.  Myrtles  and 
jafmines  are  interfperfed,  with  olive  and  palm-trees,  and 
cypreffes.  Amid  thefe  the  tall  minarees  rife,  ftfid  white 
lioufes  glitter,  dazzling  the  beholder.  The  inhabitants 
export  a  large  quantity  of  pleafant  wine  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands,  but  their  principal  trade  is  in  filks. 
They  have  alio  a  fmall  commerce  in  wool,  cheefe,  figs* 
and  raaftie.  The  women  are  better  bred  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Levant ;  and  though  the  drefs  is  odd,  yet  it 
is  very  neat.  The  partridges  are  tame,  being  fent  every 
day  into  the  fields  to  get  their  living,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  are  called  back  with  a  whiffle.  The  town  called 
Scio  is  large,  pleafant,  and  the  heft  built  of  any  in  the 
Levant,  the  koufes  being  beautiful  and  commodious, 
fome  of  which  are  terraffed,  and  others  covered  with 
tiles.  The  ftreets  are  paved  with  flint-ftones  ;  and  the 
Venetians,  while  they  had  it  in  their  poffeffion,  made  a 
great  many  alterations  for  the  better.  The  caftle  is  an 
old  citadel"  built  by  the  Genoefe,  in  which  the  Turks 
have  a  garrifon  of  1400  men.  The  harbour  of  Scio  is 
the  rendezvous  of  all  (hipping  that  goes  to  or  comes 
from  Conftantinople,  and  will  hold  a  fleet  of  fourfeore 
veflels.  They  reckon  there  are  10,00c  Turks,  10c, 000 
Greeks,  and  10,000  Latins,  011  this  ifland.  The  ]  urks 
took  it  from  the  Venetians  in  1695.  Scio  is  a  bifliop’i 
fee,  and  is  feated  on  thefea-fide,  47  miles  weft  of  Smyr¬ 
na.,  and  210  fouth-weft  of  Conftantinople. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  place. 
**  The  moft  curious  of  them  (fays  Dr  Chandler)  is  that 
which  has  been  named  without  re  a  (on  the  School  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  It  is  on  the  coaft  at  fome  diftance  from  the  citv 
northward,  and  appears  tu  have  been  an  open  temple  of 
formed  on  the  top  of  a  rock.  P1  '  n 
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and  in  the  centre  is  the  image  of  the  goddefs,  the 
head  and  an  arm  wanting.  She  is  reprelented,  as  ufuak 
fit  tin  a.  The  chair  lias  a  lion  carved  on  each  tide,  and 
on  the  back.  The  area  is  bounded  by  a  low  rim  or 
feat,  and  about  five  yards  over.  The  whole  is  hewn  out 
of  the  mountain,  is  rude,  indiilind,  and  probably  of 
the  moft  remote  antiquity.  From  the  dope  higher  up 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  vale  of  Scio,  and  of  the  chan¬ 
nel,  with  its  fliining  iflands,  beyond  which  are  the 
mountains  on  the  mainland  of  Alia/’ 

SCIOPPIUS  (Gafpar),  a  learned  German  writer  of 
the  1 7th  century,  was  ‘born  at  Nenmark  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  on  the  27th  of  May  1576.  He  ftndied  at  the 
imiveriity  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  at  the  age  of  16 
he  became  an  author  ;  and  publiihed  books,  fays  l'er* 
rari,  which  deferved  to  be  admired  by  old  men.  Hii 
difpofitions  did  not  correfpond  with  his  genius.  Natu¬ 
rally  paffionate  and  malevolent,  he  affauked  without 
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•ioppiV*  niercy  the  ehara&er  of  eminent  men.  He  abjured  the 

~v -  fyftem  of  the  Proteftants,  and  became  a  Roman  catho¬ 

lic  about  the  year  1,-99  5  hut  h*3  character  remained 
the  fame.  He  poffeftcd  all  thefe  dualities  which  fitted 
him  for  making  a  didingiiifhed  figure  m  the  literary 
world  ;  imagination,  memory,  profound  learning,  and 
invincible  impudence.  Pie  was  familiar  with  the  terms 
of  reproach  in  mod  of  the  languages.  He  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the  world.  He  neither  flow¬ 
ed  refpcdl  to  his  fuperiors,  nor  did  he  behave  with  de¬ 
cency  to  his  equals.  He  was  polled ed  with  a  frenzy 
of  an  uncommon  kind  :  he  was  indeed  a  peifedi  fire¬ 
brand,  featuring  pjound  him,  as  if  lor  Ins  amufement, 
the  moft  atrocious  calumnies.  -Jofeph  Scaliger,  above 
all  others,  was  the  ohjedl  of  his  latire*  That,  learned 
man,  having drawn  up  the  lnilory  of  his  own  family, 
and  deduced  its  genealogy  from  princes,  was  feverely 
attacked  by  Sciopplus,  who  ridiculed  hi.  high  preten¬ 
tions.  Scaligcr  in  his  turn  wrote  a  nook  intitlcd  The 
Idle  and  Parentage  o;  Gafpar  Scioppius,  in  wliicli  he 
informs  us,  that  tlie  father  of  Scioppius  had  been  fuc- 
eellively  a  gi a vc- digger,  a  journeyman  flationer,  a,  haw¬ 
ker,  a  foldier,  a  miller,  and  a  brewer  or  beer.  We  are 
told  that  his  wife  was  long  kept  as  a  miftrds,  and  at 
length  for  fake  n'  by  a  debauched  man  whom  flic  follow¬ 
ed  to  Elungary,  and  obliged  to  return  to  her  hufband  ; 
that  then  he  treated  her  harfhly,  and  condemned  her  to 
the  lowed  offices  of  fervitude.  His  daughter,  too,  it  is 
iasd,  was  as  disorderly  as  her  mother  :  that  after  the 
flight  of  her  hufhand,  who  was  going  to  be  burned  for 
lome  infamous  crimes,  fhe  became  a  common  proilitute; 
and  at  length  grew  fo  fcaiKialous,  that  flic  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prifon.  Thefe  fevere  accuiations  againtl  tire 
f  amily  of  Scioppius  infl  amed  him  with  more  eagernefs  to 
attack  his  antagonift  anew.  He  col  levied  all  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  that  had  been  thrown  out  againfl:  Scaliger,  and 
formed  them  into  a  huge  volume  as  if  lie  had  intended 
to  crufh  him  at  once.  He  treated  with  great  contempt 
the  King  of  England,  James  J.  in  his  Ecc/ejiajlicus ,  See. 
and  in  his  CoHyrtum  Return  Britannia;  Regi  grcviter  ex 
v  ulis  laborer, t\  trnwre  m'lffvm  ;  that  is,  “An  Eye  falve  for 
his  Britannic  Majefty.”  In  one  of  his  works  lie  had  the 
audacity  to  abufe  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  a  moft  four- 
rilons  manner,  on  which  account  his  book  was  burned 
at  Paris.  He  was  hung  in  effigy  in  a  farce  which  was 
reprefented  before  the  king  of  England,  hut  he  gloried 
in  his  diiiiouour.  Provoked  with  his  infolence  to  their 
lovereign,  the  fervants  of  the  Enghfh  ainbaffador  af- 
tiuikedhim  at  Madrid,  and  corrected  him  feverely  ;  but 
he  boafted  of  the  wounds  he  had  received.  Pie  pub- 
liffied  more  than  thirty  defamatory  libels  againfl  the 
jefuits  ;  and,  what  is  very  furprifing,  in  the  very  place 
where  he  declaims  with  molt  virulence  againfl  that  fo- 
ciety,  he  fubferibes  his  own  name  with  oiprefiions  of 
piety.  1  Gafpar  Scioppius ,  already  on  the  brink  of  the 
%rave,  ana  ready  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  jfefvs 
Chrjfl  to  five  an  account  of  my -works.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  employed  himfelf  in  fludying  the  Apoca- 
Jypfe,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  that 
myfleriows  bock.  He  fent  fume  of  his  expositions  to 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  but  the  cardinal  did  not  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  read  them. 

Ferrari  tells  us,  that  during  the  laft  fourteen  years  of 
his  life  he  fhut  himfelf  np  in  a  lmall  apartment,  where 
he  devoted  himfelf  folely  to  Iludy.  The  fame  writer 
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acquaints  us,  that  he  could  repeat  the  Scriptures  aimed 
entirely  by  heart  ;  but  his  good  qualities  were  eclipfed 
by  his  vices.  For  his  love  of  dander,  and  the  furious 
atiaults  which  he  made  upon  the.  mofl  eminent  men,  he 
was  called  the  Cerberus  of  literature .  He  accufea  even 
Cicero  of  barbarifms  and  improprieties.  He  died  on 
the  19th  November  1649,  at  ^ c  a.«e  °I  74>  at  P^dua, 
the  only  retreat  which  remained  to  him  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  enemies  whom  he  had  created.  Four  hundred 
bocks  are  aferibed  to  him,  which  are  faid  to  difcover 
great  genius  and  learning.  The  chief  of  thefe  are, 
1.  Verefimilium  Libri IV.  1596,  in  8vo.  2.  Comment  a- 
rius  de  arte  cr:t'ca%  1661,  in  8vo.  3.  De  fua  ad  Catho - 
!i cos  migrationcy  1660,  in  8vo.  4.  Notations  Critic a  in 
Phcvdrum ,  in  Priapela ,  Patavii ,  1664,  in  Pvo.  5.  SuJ~ 
pell  arum  leSionum  Libri  V.  1664,  in  8vo.  6.  CfjJJicum 
belli  J'acri.  1619,1*11410.  7.  Colly  t  turn  regium,  161 1,  in 

8vo  8.  Gt  ammatica  Philofophica ,  1644,  inSvo.  9* 
latio  ad  Reges  et  Principes  de  Stratagt mu tihvs  et  Soaetaiis 
Jefu>  <641,111  i  2 mo.  This  laft  mentioned  book  was 
publifhed  under  the  name  of  Alphonfo  de  Vargas.  He 
was  at  firft  well  difpofed  to  the  jeluits  ;  but  thefe  fa¬ 
thers  on  one  occalion  oppofed  him.  He  prefented  a. 
petition  to  the  diet  of  Ratifbomie  in  1630,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  petition  ;  but  the  Jefuits,  who  were  the  con- 
feffors  both  of  the  emperor  and  t lie  decors,  had  influ¬ 
ence  to  pi  event  the  petition  from  being  granted.  Front 
that  moment  Scioppius  turned  his  whole  artillery  againit 
the  Jefuits. 

SCIPIO  (Publius  Cornelius),  a  renowned  Roman 
general,  furnamed  Africanu,  ,  for  his  conquefts  in  that 
country.  His  other  tignal  military  exploits  were,  hi  a 
taking  the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  a  tingle  day  ;  his 
complete  vi&oiy  over  Hannibal,  the  famous  Carthagi¬ 
nian  general  ;  the  defeat  of  Syphax  king  of  Numidia, 
and  of  Antioch  us  in  Af:a.  He  was  as  eminent  for  his 
chaflity,  and  his  generous  behaviour  to  his  prilbners,  as 
for  his  valour.  He  died  180  E.  C.  aged  about  51. 

Seino  (Lucius  Cornelius),  his  brother,  furnamed 
Afiaticus ,  for  his  complete  victor}’  over  Antiochus  at 
the  battle  of  l  lagnefia,  in  which  Antiochus  loft  50,000 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry.  A  triumph,  and  the  fur- 
name  of  A/iatictts,  were  the  rewards  of  his  valour.  Yet 
his  ungrateful  countrymen  aecufed  him,  as  wdl  as  his 
brother,  of  peculation  ;  for  which  he  was  lined  :  but 
the  public  tide  of  his  effects  proved  the  falfehood  of  the 
charge  ;  for  they  did  not  produce  the  amount  of  the 
fine.  He  flourifhed  about  190  B.  C. 

Scipio  ( Publius  Emilianns),  was  the  fon  of  Paulus 
Emilias  ;  but  being  adopted  by  Seipio  Afrieanus,  he 
was  called  Scipio  Afrieanus  junior.  He  tiro  wed  himfelf 
worthy  of  adoption,  following  the  footfteps  of  Scipio 
Afrieanus,  whom  he  equalled  in  military  fame  and  pub¬ 
lic  virtues.  His  chief  victories  were  the  conqueft  o-f 
Carthage  and  Numantia  ;  Yet  thefe  fignal  ferviecs  to 
his  country  could  not  protect  him  from  an  untimely 
fate.  He  was  ftrangltd  in  his  bed  by  order  of  the 
Decemviri,  who  dreaded  his  popularity,  129  B.  C, 
aged  56. 

SCIRO,  an  illand  of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  weft 
of  Mytilene,  to  the  north-eaft  of  Negro  pout,  and  to 
the  fouth-eaft  of  Sciati.  It  is  15  miles  in  length,  arid 
8  in  breadth.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  ha* 
no  mines.  The  \ines  make  the  beauty  of  the  illand,, 
and  the  wine  is  excellent  j  nur  do  the  natives  want 
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Uctrocho  wood.  There  is  but  one  village  ;  and  that  is  built  on 
a  rock,  which  runs  up  like  a  fugar-loaf,  and  is  io 
1  auJus‘  ,  miles  from  the  harbour  of  St  George.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  all  Greeks,  the  cadi  being  the  only  Turk 
among  them. 

SC1ROCHO,  or  Sirocho,  a  name  generally  given 
in  Italy  to  every  unfavourable  wind.  In  the  fouth-weft 
it  is  applied  to  the  hot  fuffocating  blafts  from  Africa, 
and  in  the  north- call  it  means  the  cold  bleak  winds  from 
the  Alps. 

SCIRPUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3d  order,  6V/- 
lamariec.  The  glumes  are  paleaceous,  and  imbricated 
all  round.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  and  only  one  beard- 
lefs  feed. 

SCIRRHUS,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  a  hard  tu¬ 
mor  of  any  part  of  the  body,  void  of  pain,  ariftng, 
as  is  fuppofed,  from  the  infpiffation  and  induration  of 
the  fluids  contained  in  a  gland,  though  it  may  alfo 
appear  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  efpeciallv  in  the 
fat ;  being  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  inflammation 
terminates.  Thefe  tumors  are  exceedingly  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  into  cancers. 

SCITAMINEiE.  See  Botany,  p.  459. 

SCIURUS,  the  squirrel  ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  tlie  order  of  glires  It  has  two  fore-teeth 
i-n  each  jaw,  the  fuperior  ones  fliaged  like  wedges,  and 
the  inferior  ones  comprefFed.  There  are  1 1  fpecies ; 
of  which  the  moll  remarkable  are, 

r.  The  vulgaris ,  or  common,  fquirrel,  with  ears  ter¬ 
minated  with  long  tufts  of  hair;  large,  lively,  black 
eyes  ;  head,  body,  legs,  and  tail,  of  a  bright  reddifh 
brown  ;  bread  and  belly  white  ;  hair  on  each  fide  the 
tail  lies  flat.  In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  it  changes  in 
winter  into  grey.  In  Rufiia  it  is  fometimes  found  black. 
In  many  parts  of  England  there  is  a  beautiful  variety, 
with  milk  white  tails. — This  fpecies  inhabits  Europe 
and  North  America,  the  northern  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Afia  :  and  a  variety  is  even  found  as  far  fonth 
as  the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  neat,  lively,  aflive  animal; 
lives  always  in  woods :  in  the  fpring,  the  female  is  feen 
puriued  from  tree  to  tree  by  the  males,  feigning  an 
efeape  from  their  embraces.;  makes  its  nefl  of  mofs  and 
dried  leaves  between  the  fork  of  two  branches ;  brings 
three  or  four  young  at  a  time  ;  has  two  holes  to  its 
nefl ;  flops  up  that  on  the  fide  the  wind  blows,  as  Pli¬ 
ny  juftly  remarks  ;  lays  in  a  hoard  of  winter  provifion, 
fuch  as  nuts,  acorns,  & c. ;  in  fummer,  feeds  on  buds 
and  young  fhoots  ;  is  particularly  fond  of  thofe  of  fir, 
and  the  young  cones ;  fits  up  to  eat,  and  ufes  its  fore¬ 
feet  as  hands  ;  covers  itfelf  with  its  tail ;  leaps  to  a  fur- 
prifing  diftance ;  when  difpofed  to  crofs  a  river,  a  piece 
of  bark  is  its  boat,  it's  tail  the  fail ;  is  in  great  plenty 
in  Dunmallet,  and  there  called  Conn .  Boys  frequently 
nurfe  this  beautiful  and  aflive  animal  under  cats. 

There  are  three  creatures,  the  fquirrel,  the  field- 
moufe,  and  the  bird  called  the  nuthatch ,  which  live 
much  on  hazel  nuts  ;  and  yet  they  open  them  each  in 
a  different  way.  The  firft,  after  rafping  off  the  fmall 
end,  fplits  the  fhell  in  two  with  his  long  fore-teeth,  as 
a  man  does  with  his  knife  ;  the  fecond  nibbles  a  hole 
with  his  teeth,  fo  regular  as  if  drilled  with  a  wimble, 
and  yet  fo  fmall,  that  one  would  wonder  how  the  ker¬ 
nel  can  be  extra&ed  through  it  ;  while  tire  lafl  pecks 
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an  irregular  ragged  hole  with  its  bill ;  but  ns  this  Sc’urus; 
tifl  has  no  paws  to  hold  the  nut  firm  while  he  pierces  V"-* 
it,  like  an  adroit  workman,  he  fixes  it,  as  it  were  in  a 
vice,  in  fome  cleft  of  a  tree,  or  in  fome  crevice  ;  when, 

Handing  over  it,  he  perforates  the  flubborn  fhell.  While 
at  work,  they  make  a  rapping  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a  confiderable  diflanee»,>  White's  Selborne. 

2.  The  cine  reus,  or  grey  fquirrel,  with  plain  ears  ;  Plate 
hair  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  mixed  with  black,  and  of-  ^cccxl?. 
ten  tinged  with  dirty  yellow  ;  belly  and  infides  of  the 

legs  white  ;  tail  long,  bufhy,  grey,  and  ftriped  with 
black  :  fize  of  a  half-grown  rabbit. — Inhabits  the 
woods  of  Northern  Afia,  North  America,  Peru,  and 
Chili.  They  are  very  numerous  in  North  America,  do 
incredible  damage  to  the  plantations  of  maize,  run  up 
the  llalks  and  eat  the  young  ears.  Defeend  in  raft, 
flocks  from  the  mountains,  and  join  thofe  that  inhabit 
the  lower  parts;  are  proferibed  by  the  provinces,  and  a 
reward  of  three-pence  per  head  given  for  every  one  that 
is  killed.  Such  a  number  was  deftroyed  one  year,  that 
Pennfylvania  alone  paid  in  rewards  L.  8000  of  its  cur¬ 
rency.  Make  their  nefts  in  hollow  trees,  with  mofs, 
ftraw,  wool,  &c.  Feed  on  maize  in  the Jeafon,  and  on 
pine- cones,  acorns,  and  mails  of  all  kinds  :  form  holes 
under-ground,  and  there  depofit  a  large  flock  of  winter 
provifion.  Defeend  from  the  trees,  and  vifit  their  ma¬ 
gazines  when  in  want  of  meat $  are  particularly  bufy  at 
the  approach  of  bad  weather ;  during  the  cold  feafon 
keep  in  their  nefl  for  feveral  days  together  ;  feldom  leap 
from  tree  to  tree,  only  run  up  and  down  the  bodies; 
their  hoards  often  deilroyed  by  fwine  ;  when  their  ma¬ 
gazines  are  covered  with  deep  fnow,  the  fquirrels  often 
perifli  for  want  of  food  ;  are  not  eafily  (hot,  nimbly 
changing  their  place  when  they  fee  the  gun  levelled ; 
have  the  aflions  of  the  common  fquirrel ;  are  eafily  ta¬ 
med  ;  and  their  fiefh  is  efleemed  very  delicate.  Their 
furs,  which  are  imported  under  the  name  of  petitgrisy 
are  valuable,  and  ufed  as  linings  to  cloaks. 

3.  The  niqer,  or  black  fquirrel,  with  plain  ears ; 
fometimes  wholly  black,  but  often  marked  with  white 
on  the  nofe,  the  neck,  or  end  of  the  tail ;  the  tail 
fhorter  than  that  of  the  former  ;  the  body  equal.  It 
inhabits  the  north  of  Afia,  North  America,  and  Mexi¬ 
co  ;  breeds  and  aflociates  in  feparate  troops ;  is  equally 
numerous  with  the  former  ;  commits  as  great  ravages 
among  the  maiz*  ;  makes  its  nefl  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  forms,  like  them,  magazines  for  whiter  food.  The 
finell  are  taken  near  the  lake  Baikal,  and  about  Bargu- 
zinfkoi-oflrog,  upon  the  Upper  Angara,  in  the  diltrift 
ofNertfchinfk,  which  are  the  befl  in  all  Siberia;  thefe 
continue  black  the  whole  year,  the  others  grow  rufly 
in  fummer. —  There  is  a  variety  with  plain  ears;  coarfe 
fur  mixed  with  dirty  white  and  black  ;  throat  and  in- 
fide  of  the  legs  and  thighs  black  ;  tail  much  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  fquirrels  ufually  are  ;  of  a  dull  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  mixed  with  black;  body  of  the  fize  of  the  giey 
fquirrel.  It  inhabits  Virginia  ;  the  planters  call  it  the 
cat  fquirrel 1 

4.  The Jlavus ,  or  fair  fquirrel,  with  the  body  and  tail 
of  a  flaxen  colour ;  of  a  very  froall  fize,  with  plain  round 
ears,  and  rounded  tail.  Inhabits  the  woods  near  Ama- 
dabad,  the  capital  of  Guzurat,  in  great  abundance,  leap¬ 
ing  from  tree  to  tree.  Linnaeus  fays  it  is  an  inhabitant 
of  South  America. 

5.  The  JlriaUu ,  or  ground  fquirrel,  .with  plain  ears ; 

4  ridge 
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imrus.  ridge  of  the  back  marked  with  a  black  ftreak  ;  each 

~V~  fide  with  a  pale  yellow  ftripe,  bounded  above  and  below 
with  a  line  of  black  ;  head,  body,  and  tail,  of  a  reddifli 
brown  ;  the  tail  the  darkeft  :  breaft  and  belly  white  ; 
nofe  and  feet  pale-red  ;  eyes  full, — Inhabits  the  north 
of  Afia,  but  found  in  the  greateft  abundance  in  the  fo- 
refts  of  North  America.  They  never  run  up  trees  ex¬ 
cept  they  are  purfued,  and  find  no  other  means  of  efca- 
ping  :  they  burrow,  and  form  their  habitations  under 
ground,  with  two  entrances,  that  they  may  get  accefs 
to  the  one  in  cafe  the  other  is  flopped  up.  Their  re¬ 
treats  are  formed  with  great  {kill,  in  form  of  a  long 
gallery,  with  branches  on  each  fide,  each  of  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  an  enlarged  chamber,  as  a  magazine  to  flore 
their  winter  provifion  in  ;  in  one  they  lodge  the  acorns, 
in  another  the  maize,  in  a  third  the  hickery  nuts,  and 
in  the  laft  their  favourite  food  the  chinquapin  chefnut. 
They  very  feldom  ftir  out  during  winter,  at  leafl  as 
long  as  their  provifions  laft  ;  but  if  that  fails,  they  will 
dig  into  cellars  where  apples  are  kept,  or  barns  where 
maize  is  flored,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief ;  but  at 
that  time  the  cat  deflroys  great  numbers,  and  is  as 
great  an  enemy  to  them  as  to  mice.  During  the  maize 
harveft  thefe  fquirrels  are  very  bufy  in  biting  off  the 
cars,  and  filling  their  mouths  fo  full  with  the  corn,  that 
their  cheeks  arc  quite  diflended.  It  is  obfervable  that 
they  give  great  preference  to  certain  food ;  for  if,  after 
filling  their  mouths  with  lye,  they  happen  to  meet  with 
wheat,  they  fling  away  the  firft,  that  they  may  indulge 
in  the  laft.  They  are  very  wild,  bite  feverely,  and  are 
fcarcely  ever  tamed  ;  the  fkins  are  of  little  ufe,  but  are 
fometimes  brought  over  to  line  cloaks. 

6.  The  glis,  or  fat  fquirrel,  with  thin  naked  ears ; 
body  covered  with  foft  afh- coloured  hair;  belly  whitifh; 
tail  full  of  long  hair:  from  nofe  to  tail,  near  fix  inches; 
tail,  four  and  a  half :  thicker  in  the  body  than  the 
common  fquirrel. — Inhabits  France  and  the  fouth  of 
Europe;  lives  in  trees,  and  leaps  from  bough  to  bough; 
feeds  on  fruits  and  acorns  ;  lodges  in  the  hollows  of 
trees  ;  remains  in  a  torpid  ftate  during  winter,  and 
grows  very  fat.  It  was  efteemed  a  great  delicacy  by 
the  Romans,  who  had  their  gliraria,  places  conftru&ed 
to  keep  and  feed  them  in. 

l4  7.  The  fagitta ,  or  arrow  fquirrel,  with  a  fmall  round 

head,  cloven  upper  lip  :  fmall  blunt  ears,  two  fmall  warts 
at  the  utmoft  corner  of  each  eye,  with  hairs  growing 
out  of  them  :  neck  fhort :  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet ; 
and  inftead  of  a  thumb,  a  (lender  bone  two  inches  and 
a  half  long,  lodged  under  the  lateral  membiane,  ferving 
to  flretch  it  out  :  from  thence  to  the  hind  legs  extends 
the  membrane,  which  is  broad,  and  a  continuation  of 
the  fkin  of  the  fides  and  belly ;  there  are  five  toes  on 
the  hind  feet ;  and  on  all  the  toes,  fharp  comprefTed 
bent  claws  :  the  tail  is  covered  with  long  hairs  difpofed 
horizontally  :  colour  of  the  head,  body,  and  tail,  a 
bright  bay  5  in  fome  parts  inclining  to  orange  :  breaft 
and  belly  of  a  yellowifh  white  :  length  from  nofe  to 
tail,  eighteen  inches  ;  tail,  fifteen. — Inhabits  Java,  and 
others  of  the  Indian  iftands :  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  as 
if  it  flew  ;  will  catch  hold  of  the  boughs  with  its  tail. 
Niewhoff,  p.  354.  deferibes  this  under  the  name  of  the 
flying  cat,  and  fays  the  back  is  black. 

8.  The  volant,  or  flying  fquirrel,  with  round  naked 
cars,  full  black  eyes,  and  a  lateral  membrane  from  the 
fore  to  the  hind  legs  :  tail  with  long  hairs  difpofed  hori- 
Vcl.  XVI.  Part  II. 
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zontaliy,  longeft  in  the  middle:  its  colour  above,  a  brown- 
ifh  afh  ;  beneath,  white  tinged  with  yellow :  much  lefs 
than  the  common  fquirrel.  Inhabits  Finland,  Lapland, 
Poland,  RufTia,  North  America,  and  New  Spain  :  lives 
in  hollow  trees  :  fleeps  in  the  day  :  during  the  night  is 
very  lively  :  is  gregarious,  numbers  being  found  in  one 
tree  :  leaps  from  bough  to  bough  fometimes  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  ten  yards  :  this  adlion  has  improperly  been 
called  flying,  for  the  animal  cannot  go  in  any  other  di¬ 
rection  than  forward  ;  and  even  then  cannot  keep  an 
even  line,  but  finks  confiderably  before  it  can  reach  the 
place  it  aims  at :  fenfible  of  this,  the  fquirrel  mounts 
the  higher  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  it  wifties  to 
reach  :  when  it  would  leap,  it  ftretches  out  the  fore¬ 
legs,  and  extending  tU'  membranes  becomes  fpecifically 
lighter  than  it  would  ocherwife  be,  and  thus  is  enabled 
to  fpring  further  than  other  fquirrels  that  have  not  this 
apparatus.  When  numbers  leap  at  a  time,  they  feem 
like  leaves  blown  off  by  the  wind.  Their  food  the  fame 
as  the  other  fquirrels.  They  are  eafily  tamed  :  bring 
three  or  four  young  at  a  time.  See  fig.  3  &  4,  the  one 
representing  the  animal  in  what  is  called  a  flying,  the 
other  in  %  fitting,  pofture. 

SCIURUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinqnedentate  ;  the  corolla 
bilabiated  ;  the  fi laments  are  barren  ;  the  capfules  five, 
and  joined  together  ;  bivalved,  unilocular,  with  one  feed. 
Of  this  there  is  one  fpecies,  viz.  aromatica ,  a  'native 
of  Guiana. 

SCLAVONIA,  a  country  of  Europe,  between  the 
rivers  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  counties,  viz.  Pofegra,  Zabrab,  Creis,  Waraf- 
den,  Zreim,  and  Walpon,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  It  was  formerly  called  a  kingdom  ;  and  is  very 
narrow,  not  being  above  75  miles  in  breadth  ;  but  it  is 
300  in  length,  from  the  frontiers  of  Auftria  to  Bel¬ 
grade.  The  eaftern  part  is  called  Ratzia,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  Rat%ians .  Thefe,  from  a  particular  notion, 
are  of  the  Greek  church.  The  language  of  Sclavonic 
is  the  mother  of  four  others,  namely,  thofe  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Rufiia. 

SCLERANTHUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2id  order, 
Caryophylleu  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  there  are  two  feeds  contained  in  the  calyx. 

SCLERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tetrandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gra¬ 
mma.  The  calyx  has  a  gluma,  with  from  two  to  fix 
valves  ;  the  flowers  numerous  ;  the  feed  a  fort  of  nut, 
fmall,  oblong,  and  fhining.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all 
of  them  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

SCLERO  FIGS,  medicines  proper  to  harden  and 
confolidate  the  flelh  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  ;  as  purflain,  houie-leek,  flea-wort,  garden  mVht 
fhade,  &c.  6 

SCOLOPAX,  in  ornithology, -a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  gralke.  The  back  is  cylindrical, ^ob- 
tufe,  and  longer  than. the  head  ;  the  nollrils  are  linear  ; 
the  face  is  covered  ;  and  the  feet  have  four  toes.  There 
are  18  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  following  are  the.  princi¬ 
pal. 
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Scolopax.  t.  The  arquatay  or  curlew,  frequents  our  fea-coails 

- - - '  an(j  marfhes  in  the  winter  time  in  large  flocks,  walking 

ctccxLV.  on  ^ie  °Pen  failds  >  feeing  on  Mis?  frogs,  crabs,  and 
other  marine  infe&s.  In  fummer  they  retire  to  the 
mountainous  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country, 
where  they  pair  and  breed.  Their  eggs  are  of  a  pale 
olive  colour,  marked  with  irregular  but  diftindl  fpots  of 
pale  brown.  Their  flefli  is  very  rank  and  fifhy,  not- 
withftanding  an  old  Englifh  proverb  in  its  favour.  Cur¬ 
lews  differ  much  in  weight  and  fize  ;  fome  weighing  37 
ounces,  others  not  22  :  the  length  of  the  large  ft  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  25  inches  ;  the  breadth,  three  feet 
live  inches  ;  the  bill  is  feven  inches  long :  the  head, 
neck,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  pale  brown  ; 
the  middle  of  each  feather,  black  ;  the  breaft  and  belly 
white,  marked  with  narrow  oblong  black  lines :  the 
back  is  white,  fpotted  with  a  few  black  flrokes  :  the 
quill-feathers  are  black,  but  the  inner  webs  fpotted  with 
white ;  the  tail  is  white,  tinged  with  red,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  barred  with  black  ;  the  legs  are  long,  ftrong,  and 
of  a  bluifh  grey  colour  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  toes  flat 
and  broad,  to  enable  it  to  walk  on  the  foft  mud,  in 
fearch  of  food. 

2.  The  phaopus,  or  whimbrel,  is  much  lefs  frequent 
on  our  fhores  than  the  ctirlew  ;  but  its  haunts,  food,  and 
general  appearance,  are  much  the  fame.  It  is  obferved 
to  vifit  the  neighbourhood  of  Spalding  (where  it  is 
called  the  curlew  knot )  in  vail  flocks  in  April,  but 
continues  there  no  longer  than  May  ;  nor  is  it  fee-n  there 
any  other  time  of  the  year  :  it  feems  at  that  feafon  to  be 
on  its  pafTage  to  its  breeding  place,  which  Mr  Pennant 
fufpe&s  to  be  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
fpecific  difference  is  the  fize  ;  this  never  exceeding  the 
weight  of  12  ounces. 

3.  'Flie  rujlicola ,  or  woodcock,  during  fummer  inha¬ 
bits  the  Alps  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Polifh  Prnflia,  the 
march  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  :  they  all  retire  from  thofe  countries  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter,  as  foon  as  the  frofls  commence  ;  which 
force  them  into  milder  climates,  where  the  ground  is 
open,  and  adapted  to  their  manner  of  feeding.  They 
live  on  worms  and  infe&s,  which  they  fearch  for  with 
their  long  bills  in  foft  grounds  and  moift  woods. — 
Woodcocks  generally  arrive  here  in  flocks,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  night  or  a  mifl  :  they  foon  feparate  ;  but 
before  they  return  to  their  native  haunts,  pair.  They 
feed  and  fly  by  night  ;  beginning  their  flight  in  the 
evening,  and  return  the  fame  way  or  through  the  fame 
glades  to  their  day  retreat.  They  leave  England  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March  ;  not 
but  they  have  been  known  to  continue  here  accidental¬ 
ly.  Thefe  birds  appear  in  Scotland  firfl  on  the  eaftern 
coafls,  and  make  their  progrefs  from  eaft  to  weft.  They 
do  not  arrive  in  Breadalbane,  a  central  part  of  the 
kingdom  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November  ; 
nor  the  coafls  of  Nether  Lorn,  or  of  Rofsfhire,  till  De¬ 
cember  or  January  :  they  are  very  rare  in  the  remote 
Hebrides,  and  in  the  Orkneys.  A  few  ftragglers  now 
and  then  arrive  there.  i  hey  are  equally  fcarce  in 
Caithnefs.  Our  fpecies  of  woodcock  is  unknown  in 
North  America  :  but  a  kind  is  found  that  has  the  gene¬ 
ral  appearance  of  it ;  but  is  fcarce  half  the  fize,  and 
wants  the  bars  on  the  breaft  and  belly.  The  weight  of 
the  woodcock  is  ufnally  about  12  ounces;  the  length 
near  14  inches  ;  and  the  breadth,  26  the  bill  is  three 
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inches  long,  dufky  towards  the  end,  reddifh  at  the  bafe;  Scolop;, 
tongue  {lender,  long,  fharp,  and  hard  at  the  point ;  the 
eyes  large,  and  placed  near  the  top  of  the  head,  that 
they  may  not  be  injured  when  the  bird  thrufts  its  bill 
into  the  ground  ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a  black 
line  ;  the  fore -head  is  a  reddifli  afh  colour  ;  the  crown 
of  the  head,  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  fcapulars,  are  prettily  bar¬ 
red  with  a  ferruginous  red,  black,  and  grey  ;  but  on 
the  head  the  black  predominates :  the  quill-feathers 
are  dufky,  indented  with  red  marks.  The  chin  is  of  a 
pale  yellow ;  the  whole  under  fide  of  the  body  is  of  a 
dirty  white,  marked  with  numerous  tranfverfe  lines  of 
a  dufky  colour.  The  tail  confifts  of  1 2  feathers,  dufky 
or  black  on  the  one  web,  and  marked  with  red  on  the 
other  ;  the  tips  above,  are  afh  coloured,  below  white  ; 
which,  when  (hooting  on  the  ground  was  in  vogue, 
was  the  fign  the  fowler  discovered  the  birds  by.  The 
legs  and  toes  are  livid  ;  the  latter  divided  almoft  to 
their  very  origin,  having  only  a  very  fmall  web  between 
the  middle  and  interior  toes  ;  as  thofe  of  the  two  fpe¬ 
cies  of  fnipes  found  in  England. 

4.  The  agocephala,  or  godwit,  weighs  12  ounces 
and  a  half;  the  length  is  16  inches  ;  the  breadth  27  ; 
the  bill  is  four  inches  long,  turns  up  a  little,  black  at 
the  end,  the  reft  a  pale  purple  ;  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  is  a  broad  white  ftroke  ;  the  feathers  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  are  of  a  light  reddifh  brown,  marked 
in  the  middle  with  a  dufky  fpot ;  the  belly  and  vent  fea¬ 
thers  white,  the  tail  regularly  barred  with  black  and 
white.  The  fix  firft  quill-feathers  are  black  ;  their  in¬ 
terior  edges  of  a  reddifh  brown  ;  the  legs  in  fome  are 
dufky,  in  others  of  a  greyifh  blue,  which  perhaps  may 
be  owing  to  different  ages  ;  the  exterior  toe  is  conne&ed 
as  far  as  the  firft  joint  of  the  middle  toe  with  a  flrong 
ferrated  membrane.  The  male  is  diilinguifhed  from  the 
female  by  fome  black  lines  on  the  breaft  and  throat  ; 
which  in  the  female  are  wanting.  Thefe  birds  are  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  fens,  in  the  fame  feafon  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  the  ruffs  and  reeves  *  ;  and  when  fattened  are  *  See 
efteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  fell  for  half  a  crown  or 
five  {hillings  a  piece.  A  ftale  of  the  fame  fpecies  is 
placed  in  the  net.  They  appear  in  fmall  flocks  on  our 
coafts  in  September,  and  continue  with  us  the  whole 
winter ;  they  walk  on  the  open  fands  like  the  curlew, 
and  feed  on  infe&s. 

5.  The  glottis ,  or  greenfhank,  is  in  length  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  14  inches  ;  to  that  of  the  toes,  20  ;  its 
breadth,  25.  The  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long  ; 
the  upper  mandible  black,  ftraight,  and  very  (lender  ;  the 
lower  refle&s  a  little  upwards  ;  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  are  afh-coloured,  marked  with  fmall 
dufky  lines  pointing  down  ;  over  each  paffes  a  white 
line  ;  the  coverts,  the  fcapulars,  and  upper  part  of  the 
back,  are  of  a  brownifh  afh-colour ;  the  quill-featliers 
dufky,  but  the  inner  webs  fpeckled  with  white  ;  the 
breaft,  belly,  thighs,  and  lower  part  of  the  back,  are 
white  5  the  tail  is  white,  marked  with  undulated  dufky 
bars  :  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  finely  crofted  with 
double  and  treble  rows  of  a  dufky  colour.  It  is  a  bird 
of  an  elegant  fhape,  and  fmall  weight  in  proportion  to 
its  dimenlions,  weighing  only  fix  ounces.  The  legs  I 
are  very  long  and  flender,  and  bare  above  two  inches 
higher  than  the  knees.  The  exterior  toe  is  united  to 
the  middle  toe,  as  far  as  the  fecond  joint,  by  a  ftrong 
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n,  ■  tuP  winter  time  it  conceals  ltfclf  in  the 

inches,  the  breadth  2i  ;  the  bill  near  two  inches  long, 
red  at  the  bafe,  black  towards  the  point.  1  he  hea  , 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  fcapulars,  are  of  a  dull  y 
alh-colour,  obfcurely  fpotted  with  Wack  i  the  back 
white  fprinkled  with  black  fpots ;  the  Ual  elegant  y 
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fcS  do'JntXs/tky  line,  ;  .he  belly  white  , 

U  con  nebbed  to  the  middle  toe  by  a  tmall  membrane , 

^:«bpC"'n  1M.  «*.  font 

^  .  the  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  near  12 

HJ-  ^  breadth  about  ,4  ;  the  bill  is  three  inches 
long  of  a  dufley  colour,  flat  at  the  end,  and  often  roug 
likegCrin  above  and  below.  The  head  is  divided 
lengthwife  with  two  black  lines,  and  three  ie  >  °"e 
of  the  lafl  palling  over  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  one 
above  each  eye :  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  ...a 
dufllv  line  ;  the  chin  is  white  ;  tlie  neck  is  varied  with 
\  ^  „nfj  re(i  The  fcapulars  are  beautifully  itnped 

lenffthwife  with  black  and  yellow  ;  the  quill-feathers  are 
duL  but  the  edge  of  the  firft  is  white,  as  arc  the  Ups 
of  the  fecondary  feathers  :  the  quill-feathers  next  the 
back  are  barred  with  black  and  pale  red  ;  the  breaft  ana 
n  are  white;  the  coverts  of  the  tail  are  long,  and  al- 
mol  covet  it,  they  ««  ot .  -rfdilh  bro^t  c„W.  The 
tail  confifts  of  14  feathers,  black  on  then  lo.ver  pat, 
then  eroded  with  a  broad  bar  of  deep  orange,  another 
^rrow  one  of  black ;  and  the  ends  white  or  pa  e 
orange.  The  vent  feathers  are  of  a  dull  yellow  t 
lens  pale  green;  the  toes  divided  to  their  origin.  In  the 
winter -time  fnipes  arc  very  frequent  in  all  our  marftiy 
Z  wet  grounds,  where  they  lie  concealed  m  the 
ruLr  &c  In  fuinmer  they  difperfe  to  detent  parts, 
and  are  found  in  the  inidfl  of  our  lugheft  mountains  as 
wdl  as  of  our  low  moors  ;  their  nell  is  made  of  dried 
rrafs  •  they  lay  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  olive  colour,  mark¬ 
ed  with  dufkyfpots  ;  their  young  are  fo  often  found 
in  Fnrland  that  we  doubt  whether  they  ever  entirely 
jeave  this  iflar.d.  When  they  are  diituibed  much,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  breeding  feaion,  they  foar  to  a  vad 
height  taking  a  Angular  bleating  node  ;  and  when  they 
defeend  dart  down  with  vad  rapidity  :  it  is  alio  amu- 
fuinto  obferve  the  cock,  while  bis  mate  fits  on  her 
?  poife  himfelf  on  her  wings,  making  fortunes  a 
whiffling  andfometimes  a  drumming  node.  ^eirW 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  woodcock;  their  High 
very  insular  and  fwift,  and  attended  with  a  Ihull 
feream.  "They  are  mod  umverfal  birds,  found  in  every 
nuarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  all  climates.  _  „ 

^  SCOLOPENDRA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ndefts 
belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.  The  feet  are  very 
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numerous,  being  as  many  on  each  fide  as  there  a 

joints  in  the  body  ;  the  antenn*  are  fetaceou  .  there  me 

two  jointed  pappi,  and  the  body  is  depreffed.—  Lhe\e  Scomber. _ 

infedfs  are  very  formidable  and  noxious  in  the  warm  - 

countries,  where  they  grow  to  the  length  of  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  or  more,  though  in  this  climate  they  feldoin 
grow7  above  an  inch  long.  The  fcolopendra  ^lfo 
called  the  centres  from  its  number  of  feet.  In  the  I.alt 
Indies  it  grows  to  fix  inches  in  length,  and  as  thic 
a  man’s  Anger  :  it  confifts  of  many  joints  ;  and  fiom 
each  joint  proceeds  a  leg  on  each  Ade :  ^y  are  coher¬ 
ed  with  hair,  and  feem  to  have  no  eyes  ;  but  the  e 
two  feelers  on  the  head,  with  which  they  And  out  the 
way  they  are  to  pafs  :  the  head  is  very  round,  v  j 
two  fmaU  Iharp  teeth,  with  which  they  mfliT  woueds 
that  are  very  painful  and  dangerous.  A  failor  that 
was  bit  by  one  on  board  a  (hip  felt  exeeffivc  pain,  and 
his  life  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  danger  ;  but  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  roailed  onions  to  the  part  le  ‘^overe  §  See  P'ats 
The  bite  of  the  fcolopendra  morfitans  $  in  Jamaica  r=\cczrA  V. 
faid  to  be  as  poifonous  as  the  il.ng  of  a  fcorpiou.— 

Some  of  the  fpecies  live  m  holes  in  the  ear  .  o 
under  ftones,  and  among  rotten  wood  ;  fo  that  the re¬ 
moving  of  thefe  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  fcolopendra:  breed.— -Thefe  infeAs,  like 
the  fcorpion,  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  perfedt  fiom 
the  parent  or  the  egg,  and  to  underg, o  no  change * 
after  their  firft  exclufton.  1  hey  are  found  of  all  lizes  , 
which  is  a  fufiicient  reaion  for  believing  that  they  pre- 
ferve  their  firft  appearance  through  the  whole  of  their 
exiftence.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  like  moft  of 
this  clafs,  they  often  change  their  Ikins  ;  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  information.  1  he  fcolopendra 
Acata  is  the  large!!  in  this  country,  of  a  ^un  colour, 
fmooth,  and  compofed  of  nine  fcaly  legments,  without 
reckoning  the  head.  The  feet  are  15  m  number  on 
each  Adc,  and  the  laft  longer  than  the  reft,  and  turned 
backwaids,  form  a  kind  of  forky  tail.  The  antenme 
are  twice  the  length  of  the  head,  and  confift  of  42  fhort 
fegments.  The8  infers  progicffive  motion  is  very 
quick,  and  fometimes  ferpentinc.  It  is  found  unde 
ftones  on  the  ground,  under  flower-pots  and  garden 

SCOLYMUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
1  nutunl  method  ranking  under  the 


mia  osquaiis  oraci,  ~  ;  n 

plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
‘loth  order,  CompoftU.  'I  he  receptacle  is  paleaceous, 
tlie  calyx  imbricated  and  prickly,  without  any  pappus. 

SCOMBER,  the  Mackerel,  in  ichthyology,  age- 
nus  belonging  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  l  hejiead  is 
fmooth  and  compreffed,  and  there  are  feven  rays  in  the 
gill  membiane.  There  are  ten  fpecies of  which  the 
moft  remarkable  are  the  following.  f  , 

1.  The  fcomber,  or  common  mackerel,  a  fummer-  llh 
of  paflage  that  vifits  our  fliores  in  vaft  Ihoals.  It  is  lets 
ufeful  than  other  fpecies  of  gregarious  tilh,  being  very 
tender,  and  unfit  for  carriage  ;  not  but  that  it  may  be 
preterved  by  pickling  and  falling,  a  method,  we  belie  e, 
pradlifed  only  in  Cornwall,  where  it  proves  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  the  poor  during  winter.  It  was  a  fifli  peatly 
efteemed  by  the  Romans,  becaufe  it  furniflied  lhePrL- 
cions  garum,  a  fort  of  pickle  that  gave  a  high  relifti  to 
their  fauces;  and  was  befides  ufed  medicinally.  It  was 
drawn  from  different  kinds  of  fifli,  but  that  made  from 
the  mackerel  had  the  preference  :  the  bell  was  made  at 
aX2  ^ar" 
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Carthagena,  vaft  quantities  of  mackerel  being  taken  near 
an  adjacent  ifle,  called  from  that  circumftance  Scorn- 
brar'ia ,  and  the  garum,  prepared  by  a  certain  company 
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in  that  city,  bore  a  high  price,  and  was  dillinguKhed 
by  the  title  ot  g  arum  fociorum.  This  fifh  is  eafily  taken 
by  a  bait ;  but  the  bed  time  is  during  a  frefh  gale  of 
wind,  which  is  thence  called  a  mackerel  gale .  In  the 
fpring  the  eyes  of  mackerel  are  almoft  covered  with  a 
white  film  ;  during  which  period  they  are  half  blind. 
This  film  grows  in  winter,  and  is  call  the  beginning  of 
fummer.  It  is  not  often  that  it  exceeds  two  pounds  in 
weight,  yet  there  have  been  inftances  of  fome  that 
weighed  upwards  of  fixe.  The  nofe  is  taper  and  fharp 
pointed  ;  the  eyes  large  ;  the  jaws  of  an  equal  length  ; 
the  teeth  fmall,  but  numerous.  The  form  of  this  fifh 
is  very  elegant.  The  body  is  a  little  comprefFed  on 
the  fides :  towards  the  tail  it  grows  very  flender,  and  a 
little  angular.  It  is  a  mod  beautiful  fifh  when  alive  ; 
for  nothing  can  equal  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  which 
death  impairs,  but  does  not  wholly  obliterate. 

2.  The  thunnus,  or  tunny,  was.  a  fifh  well  known  to 
the  ancients :  it  made  a  confiderable  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  :  the  time  of  its  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  ocean  was  obferved,  and  dations  for  taking  them 
were  edablifhed  in  places  it  mod  frequented. 

There  are  dill  very  confiderable  tunny  fifheries  on 
the  coad  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  where  they  are  cured,  and  make  a 
great  article  of  provifion  in  the  adjacent  kingdoms. — 
They  are  caught  in  nets,  and  amazing  quantities  are 
taken  ;  for  they  come  in  vad  Ihoals,  keeping  along  the 
fhores.  See  Tunny-FiSHEKr . 

They  frequent  our  coads,  but  not  in  fhoals  like  the 
tunnies  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  lochs  on  the  weftern  coad  of  Scotland ; 
where  they  come  in  purfuit  of  herrings  $  and  often  du- 
ring  night  drike  into  the  nets,  and  do  confiderable  da¬ 
mage.  When  the  fifhermen  draw  them  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  tunny  rifes  at  the  fame  time  towards  the  fur- 
face,  ready  to  catch  the  fifh  that  drop  out.  On  per¬ 
ceiving  it,  a  drong  hook  baited  with  a*  herring,  and 
fadened  to  a  rope,  is  iuflantly  flung  out,  which  the 
tunny  feldom  fails  to  take.  As  foon  as  hooked,  it  lofe3 
all  fpirit ;  and  after  a  very  little  refidance  fubmits  to  its 
fate.  It  is  dragged  to  the  fhore  and  cut  up,  either  to 
be  fold  frefh  to  people  who  carry  it  to  the  country  mar¬ 
kets,  or  is  preferved  falted  in  large,  cafks.  The  pieces, 
when  frefh,  look  exa&ly  like  raw  beef ;  but  when  boil¬ 
ed  turn  pale,  and  have  fomething  of  the  flavour  of  fal- 
xnon. 

One  that  was  taken  when  Mr  Pennant  was  at  Inve¬ 
rary  in  1769,  weighed  460  pounds.  The  fifh  was  fe- 
ven  feet  ten  inches  long  t  the  greaieft  circumference 
dve  feet  feven ;  the  lead  near  the  tail  one  foot  fix.  The 
body  was  round  and  thick,  and  grew  fuddenly  very 
flender  towards  the  tail,  and  near  that  part  was  angular. 
The  irides  were  of  a  plain  green  :  the  teeth,  very  mi¬ 
nute.  The  tail  was  in  form  of  a  crefcent ;  and  two 
feet  feven  inches  between  tip  and  tip.  The  fkiu  on 
the  back  was  fmooth,  very  thick,  and  black.  On  the 
belly  the  feales  were  vifible.  The  colour  of  the  fides 
and  belly  was  filvery,  tinged  with  casrulean  and  pale 
purple  :  near  the  tail  marbled  with  grey. 

They  are  known  on  the  coad  of  Scotland  by  the 


name  of  madreljlure  :  Machrel ,  from  being  of  that  genus  ‘ 
and Jlure,  from  the  Danifli,  jfor  «  great.”  *  * 

SCONE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  beins 

the  place  where  the  kings  were  anciently  crowned 
W  Long.  3.  ,0.  N.  Lat.  S6.  28.  Here  was  once  an 
abbey  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  burnt  by  the  re- 
formers  at  Dundee.  _  Kenneth  II.  upon  bis  conqueft 
ofthe  Ms  in  the  ninth  century,  having  made  Scone 
h.s  principal  refidence,  delivered  his  laws,  called  the 
Macalpme  laws,  from  a  tumulus ,  named  the  Mote  Hill  of 
Iscone.  The  prefent  palace  was  begun  by  the  earl  of 
Cowrie  ;  but  was  completed  by  Sir  David  Murray  of 
Gofpatrie,  the  favourite  of  king  James  VI.  to  whom 
that  monarch,  had  granted  it ;  and  the  new  poffeifor  in 
gratitude  to  his  benefaftor  put  up  the  king’s  arms  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  houfe.  It  is  built  around  two 
courts.  The  dining  room  is  large  and  handfome  ;  and 
has  an  ancient  and  magnificent  chimney-piece,  and  the 
king  s  arms,  with  this  motto  : 

Nobis  bac  inviSa  miferunt  centum  fex  proavi. 

Beneath  are  the  Murray  arms.  In  the  drawing  room 
is  fome  good  old  tapeftry,  with  an  excellent  figure  of 
Mercury.  In  a  fmall  bed-chamber  is  a  medley  ferip- 
ture-piece  m  needle-work,  with  a  border  of  animals, 
pretty  well  done,  the  work  of  queen  Mary  during  her 
confinement  in  Loch  Leven  Cable.  The  gallery  is 
about  155  feet  long,  the  top  arched,  divided  intocom- 
partments  filled  with  paintings  in  water-colours.  The 
pieces  reprefented  are  various  kinds  of  huntings}  that 
of  Nimrod,  and  king  James  and  ■  his  train,  appear  in 
every  piece.  Till  the  deftruftion  of  the  abbey,  the 
kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  here,  fitting  in  the  fa- 
mous  wooden  chair  which  Edward  I.  tranfported  to 
Wertrmnfter  abbey,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
Scots,  vvho  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  palladium. 
Charles  II.  before  the  battle- of  Worcelter,  was  crowned 
m  the  prefent  chapel.  The  old  pretender  refided  for 
fome  time  at  Scone  in  i7t5  ;  and  his  fon  paid  it  a  vifit 
in  1745. 

SCOPARIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
mthe  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order, 
cerjonata.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  ;  the  corolla 
the  fame,  and  rotaceous  ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  bival- 
ved,  and  polyfpermous. 

SCOP^R  or  scupper.  Holes,  in  a  fliip,  are  holes 
made  through  the  fides,  clofe  to  the  deck,  to  carry  off 
the  water  that  comes  from  the  pump.  ; 

SCOPQLIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  o&andria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
m  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 1  th  clafs 
Sarmentace*.  The  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  corolla  qua- 
dnfid  ;  the  anther*  coalefce  in  two  columns,  one  placed 
above  the  other.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz. 
the  Compofiia- .  r 

the  ScuRVV'  See  Medicine,  n°  8. 

6CORDIUM,  or  Water-germander,  in  botany, 
a  fpecies  of  Teucrium.  ; 

bCORIA,  or  Dross,  among  metallurgifts,  is  the  re- 
crement  of  metals  in  fufion  ;  or,  more  determinately 
lpeaking,  is  that  mafs  which  is  produced  by  melting 
metals  and  ores  :  when  cold,  it  is  brittle,  and  not  dii- 
loluble  rn  water,  being  properly  a  kind  of  glafs. 
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SCORIFICATION,  in  metallurgy,  is  the  art  of 
1  (mo ,  ei t  h  e  r  entirely,  or  in  part,  into  fcoria. 

oLOKl  VENA,’ in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the- order- of  thoracici.  The  head  is  large  and  (harp; 
the  eyes  are  near  each  other ;  there  are  teeth  in  the 
jaws,  palate,  and  Fauces  ;  and  there  are  feven  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gill  The  fpecies  are  three,  viz. 
the  Janus*  Jcrofa,  and  horrida.  According  to  Mr 
Willoughby,  the  fcorptena  is  a  fi(h  of  the  anguilliform 
tind,  called  by  the  people  of  Cornwall  fatber-la/hcr. 
i> torpn.no  1 alfo  the  name  of  a  filh  caught  in  many  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  feldom  grows  to  more  than 
a  pound  weight.  Its  body  is  long,  but  not  flatted, 
and  is  moderately  thick.  Its  head  is  extremely  large, 
and  is  armed  with  prickles,  and  it  grows  gradual¬ 
ly  left  from  thence  to  the  tail.  The  prickles  about 
the  head  are  accounted  venomous,  and  the  fijhermen 
ufually  cut  them  off  as  foon  as  the  filh  is  caught.  Its 
tail  is  not  forked,  but  rounded  at  the  end.  The  bellv 
and  belly- firis  are  reddifh.  ; 

.  scORPIO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  aptera.  It  has  eight  feet,  beiides 
two  frontal .claws  ;  the  eyes  are  eight  in  number,  three 
on  each  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  two  on  the  back.  It 
has  two  clawlhaped  palpi,  a  long  jointed  tail,  with  a 
pointed  weapon  at  the  extremity;  it  has  likewife  two 
combs  htuated  betwixt  the  breaft  and  abdomen.  There 
are  fix  *Pecies>  all*  natives  of  fouthern  climates. 

Of  all  the  claffes  of  noxious  infefts  the  fcorpion  is  the 
rnoft  temble,  whofe  (liape  is  hideous,  whofe  fize  among 
the  infe&s  is  enormous,  and  whofe  fling  is  generally 
fatal.  Happy  for  Britain,  the  fcorpion  is  entirely  a 
flranger  among  us  !  In  feveral  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  is  but  too  well  known,  though  it  feldom 
grows  above  four  inches  long  :  but  in  the  warm  tropi- 
cal  climates,  it  is  feen  a  foot  in  length,  and  in  every 
refpea  as  large  as  a  lobfter,  which  it  fomewhat  refem- 
bles  in  (nape.  There  have  been  enumerated  nine  differ, 
tnt  kinds  of  this  dangerous  infeft,  including  fpecies 
and  varieties,  chiefly  diftinguilhed  by  their  colour  • 
there  being  fcorpions  yellow,  brown,  and  aib-coloured  • 
others  that  are  the  colour  .of  nifty  iron,  green,  pale 
yellow,  blacky  claret  colour,  white,  and  grey.  There 

ua  pr’nc‘Pa!  Par^5  diftinguilhable.  in  this  animal; 
the  head,  the  breaft,  the  belly,  and  the  tail.  The  fcor- 
pion  s  head  feems,  as  it  were,  jointed  to  the  breaft;  in 
the  middle  of  which  are  feen  two  eyes  ;  and  a  little 

more  forward,  two  eyes  more,  placed  in  the  forepart 

of  the  head thofe  eyes  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  are- 
icarcely  perceivable;  and  it  is  probable  the  animal  has 
but  httle  occafion  for  feeing.  The  mouth  is  furnilhed 
with  two  jaws  :  the  undermoft  i3  divided  into  two,  and 
the  parts  notched  into  each  other,  which  ferves  the  ani- 
mal  as  teeth,  and  with  which  it  breaks  its  food,  and 
tUrufts'  it  into  its  mouth :  thefe  the  fcorpion  can  at 
pleafure  pull  back  into  its  mouth,  fo  that  no  part  of 
them  can  be  feen.  On  each  fide  of  the  head  are  two 
arms,  each  compofed  of  four  joints;  the  laft  of  which 
is  large,  wuth  ftrong  mufcles,  and  made  in  the  manner 
•fa  lobfter  s  claw..  Below  the  breaft  are  eight  articu- 
ated  legs,  each  divided  into  fix  joints  ;  the  two  hind- 
molt  of  which  are  each  provided  with  two  crooked 
Uaws,  and  here  and  there  covered,  with  hair.  The 
belly  is  uivided  into  feven  little  rings;  from  the  loweft 
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of  which  is  continued  a  tail,  compofed  of  fix  joints,  Scorpio; 

which  are  bnftly  and  formed  like  little  globes,  the  laft  ' - 

being  anncd  with  a  crooked  (ting.  This  is  that  fatal 
inftrument  which  renders  this  infeft  fo  fonnidable  :  it  is 

h-^VP°:nt  ;  ha,^  Vd  hoUow  >  *  is  pierced  near  the 
mal  ftL  °tf™aAh°  eS;  thr°Ugh  which>  when  the  ani- 

mal  ftmgs  it  ejeds  a  drop  of  poifon,  which  is  white, 

cauftic,  and  fatal.  I  he  refervoir  in  which  this  poifon 
is  kept,  is  in  a  fmall  bladder  near  the  tail,  into  which 

K,V/nT13dllll,edb^aPecul-  aPParatus.  If 'this 
adder  be  greatly  preffed,  the  venom  will  be  feen  iffu- 
mg  out  through  the  two  holes  above-mentioned;  fo 

•  3  1Jra?pear,3’  ehat  when  the  animal  flings,  the  bladder 
is  preffed,  and  the  venom  iffues  through  the  two  aper. 
tures  into  the  wound.  ^ 

flinJeofhtlerhere-g;Ven  .he,  common  account  of  the 

u  etend  t„  ft  n°*10*t anlmals  i  but  though  we  cannot 
pretend  to  determine  between  them,  we  lhall  lay  before 

Troian  lhe/o!l0Wlng  nervations  from  a  treatife  on 
V  Difeafcs>  &c.  by  Dr  Mofeley  of  the  Chelfea 
Hofpital.  “  Galen  juftly  obferves,  that  a  perfon  who 
had  not  witueffed  the  faff,  would  not  fuppofe  that  fo 
fmall  an  injury  as  the  fling  of  a  fcorpion,  or  the  bite  of 
a  poifonous  fp.der,  could  produce  the  violent  effeas 

Ss  or  ftL  T  fthe  Wh°Ie  b°d7-  He  %*>  the  act 
leus,  or  fling,  of  a  fcorpion  ends  m  the  minuteft  point  :  -■ 

and  has  no  perforation  through  which  any  poifon  can 

pafs  into  the  wound.  Yet,  he  fays,  we  muft  fuppofe 

the  venom  to  be  feme  fpirital  fubftance,  or  moifture,  in 

Be’fn ‘,.JTSheai  P°Wer  13  concentrated  in  a  fmall  compafs. 

Before  I  had  an  opportunity  (fays  Dr  Mofeley)  of 

exammmg  this  fubjed,  my  refped  for  the  op  Jon  of 

R,  KnMaf  ^  j°Uhu  the  accuracf  of  Leeuwenhoek, 

Redi,  Mead,  and  others,  who  affert  that  there  is  an 
aperture  near  the  cufpis  of  a  fcorpion ’s  fling ;  and  ^ 
through  this  aperture  a  liquid  poifon  is  injeded  when  a 
r°iUI  |  ^  nlfllited.  Repeated  experiments,  with  the 
beft  glaffes,  have  never  enabled  me  to  difeover  any  fora- 
men,  or  opening",  whatever.’’  ' 

The  following  cure  may  alfo  be  worth  the  reader’s 

January  “  f 8  Pid^>  ?  ^  » 

January  !  78  r ,  was  flung-  by  a  fcorpion  in  the  foot 

above  the  httle  toe.  The  part  became  inftantly  red 

and  painful ;  and  foon  after  livid.  The  pain  increafed 

on  gI^t  Jlenty‘-  •S°me  rUm  was  aPPlied  the  wound, 

”0  C  P3ln  ‘mTd,ately  lgft  tIle  foot>  and  Pafl'-d 
up  to  the  groin,  with  great  agony.  The  pain  ftill 

paffed  upwards,  and  diddled  itfelf  about  the  pk  of  he 
fZi  ’  n,ef’  a”d  thr°at>  attended  w'tb  tremors,  cold 

k  occaf  nt  ,angUOrb;  Asthe  Pain  Paffed  ‘be  abdomen, 

■  t  occaiioned  a  violent  purging  and  fainting,  which 
ceafed  on  its 'advancing  higher.  I  *  was  called  k-.. 

SrheJhe  f°U°wing  medicines,  a  few  dofes  ofj*  °r 

which  removed  every  fymptom.  She  had  been  extreme-  * 

ly  iH  -for  thirty-fix  hours,  ft  Sol.  Succin.fiu ;  6W 

{  T’/r  J1J/- /•6W”aJr‘  '1nt,mon-  Sr-  x  5  Confia.  Card, 
g.  f  jiant  boh  fix.  One  of  thefe  was  taken  every  hour 
with  four  fpoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  :  ft  Aa 

3.f,  v,  cJst  - 

There  are  few-  animals  more  formidable,  or  more 

truly  mifchievous,  than  the  fcorpion.  As  it  takes 
refuge  in  a  fmaft  place,  and  is  generally  found  Ihel- 
termg  m  houfes,  it  muft  frequently  fling  thofe  among 

whom 
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whom  It  reticles.  In  feme  of  the  towns  of  Itjty 
and  in  France,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  t  . 
of  the  greateft  pells  that  torments  mankind . 

•  «k„  i-  tt.. _ _  f.  trW  n».  when  compa¬ 


ct  it?  nSignltyln1  Europe  7,“* rifhng /when  compa 

known  ^  In  Batavta,  where  they  grow 

twelve  inches^  long,  there  is  no  removing  any  piece 
of  furniture,  without  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  ilung 
bv  them.  Bofman  allures  us,  that  along  the  Gold 
Coal  they  are  often  found  larger  than  a  lobfter  ;  and 
that'thei/fting  is  inevitably  fatal.  In  Europe,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  large,  fo  venomous,  or 
fo  numerous.  The  general  free  of  this  animal  does  not 
exceed  two  or  three  inches  ;  and  its  ftmg  «  very  fe  dom 
found  to  be  fatal.  Maupertius,  who  made  feveral  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  fcorpion  of  Languedoc, .  found  it  % 
no  means  fo  invariably  dangerous  as  had  till  then  been 
reorefented  He  provoked  one  of  them  to  ftmg  a  dog, 
inPthrcc  places  of  the  belly  where  the  animal  was  with- 
out  h?r.P  In  about  an  hour  after,  the  poor  animal 
feemed  greatly  fwollen,  and  became  very  fick  .  he  then 
caft  up  whatever  he  had  in  his  bowels ;  and  for  abo 
three  hours  continued  vomiting  a  whitilh  liquid.  1 
belly  was  always  greatly  fwollen  when  the  animal  begai 

to  vomit;  but  this  operation  always  feemed  to  abate 
the  fwelling ;  which  alternately  fwelled,  and  was  thus 
emptied,  for  three  hours  fucceflively.  The  poor  animal 
after  this  fell  into  convulfions,  bit  the  ground,  dragged 
himfelf  along  upon  his  fore-feet,  and  at  laft  died, 
hours  after  being  bitten.  He  was  not  partia  ly  fwollen 
round  the  place  which  was  bitten,  as  is  ufual  after  the 
ftitnr  of  a  wafp  or  a  bee  ;  but  his  whole  body  was  in¬ 
flated,  and  there  only  appeared  a  red  fpot  on  the  places 
where  he  had  been  flung. 

Some  days  after,  however,  the  fame  experiment  was 
tried  upon  another  dog,  and  even  with  more  aggrega¬ 
ted  cruelty  :  yet  the  dog  feemed  no  way  aftefted  by  the 
wounds:  but,  howling  a  little  when  he  received  them, 
continued  alert  and  well  after  them  ;  and l  foon  after 
was  fet  at  liberty,  without  (howing  the  fmaLeft  fymptom. 
■of  pain.  So  far  was  this  poor  creature  from  being 
terrified  at  the  experiment,  that  he  left  his  own  matte,  s 
We,  to  come  to  that  of  the  philofopher,  where  he 
l  ad  received  more  plentiful  entertainment.  1  he  lame 
experiment  was  tried  by  frelh  fcorpion*  upon  fcvffl  other 
dogs,  and  upon  three  hens  ;  but  not  the  fmalleft  dead¬ 
ly  fymptom  was  feen  to  enfne.  From  hence  it  appears, 
that  many  circumftances,  which  are  utterly  unknown, 
mull  contribute  to  give  efficacy  to  the  fcorpion  s  venom. 
Whether  its  food,  long  failing,  the  feafon,  the  nature 
cf  the  veftels  it  wounds,  or  its  ftate  of  matuuty,  contri¬ 
bute  to  or  retard  its  malignity,  is  yet  to  be  aicertained 
by  focceeding  experiment.  In  the  trials  made  by  our 
philofopher,  he  employed  feorpions  of  both  fexes,  newly 
caught,  and  feemiugly  vigorous  and  aftive.  The  iuc- 
cefs  of  this  experiment  may  ferve  to  (hew,  that  many  of 
thofe  boafted  antidotes  which  ate  given  for  the  cure  ot 
the  fcorpion’s  fling,  owe  their  fuccefs  rather  to  accident 
than  their  own  efficacy.  They  only  happened  to  cine 
when  their  fling  was  no  way  dangerous ;  but  111  cafes 
of  a  final  malignity,  they  might  probably  be  utterly  un- 

i'erviceable.  t  .  ■. 

The  fcorpion  of  the  tropical  climates  being  much 

larger  than  the  former,  is  probably  much  more  veno¬ 
mous.  Helbigius,  however,  who  refided  for  many  years 
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ill  the  raft,  affures  us,  that  he  was  often  flung  by  the 
fcorpion,  and  never  received  any  material  injury  from 
the  wound  :  a  painful  tumor  generally  enfued  ;  but  he 
always  cured  it  by  rubbing  the  part  with  a  piece  of 
iron  or  (lone,  as  he  had  feen  the  Indians  jwaftifc  before 
him,  until  the  flefh  became  infeniible.  Seba,  Moore, 
and  Bofman,  however,  give  a  very  different  account  ot 
the  fcorpion’s  malignity  :  and  ailert,  that,  unlefs  fpeeddy 
relieved,  the  wound  becomes  fatal. 

It  is  certain,  that  110  animal  in  the  Creation  feetns 
endued  with  fuch  an  irafcible  nature.  They  have  often 
been  feen,  when  taken  and  put  into  a  place  of  fecurity, 
to  exert  all  their  rage  again*  the  fides  of  the  glafs-veffel 
that  contained  them.  They  will  attempt  to  ftmg  a 
flick  when  put  near  them  ;  and  attack  a  moufe  or  a 
frog,  while  thofe  animals  are  far  from  offering  any  in¬ 
jury.  Maupertius  put  three  feorpions  and  a  moufe  in¬ 
to  the  fame  veffel  together,  and  they  foon  flung  the  lit¬ 
tle  animal  in  different  places.  '1  he  moufe,  thus  affault- 
ed,  flood  for  feme  time  upon  the  defenfive,  and  at  lalt 
killed  them  all,  one  after  another.  He  tried  this  ex¬ 
periment,  in  order  to  fee  whether  the  moufe,  after  k 
had  killed,  would  eat  the  feorpions  ;  but  the  little  qua¬ 
druped  feemed  fatis.kd  with  the  victory,  and  even  iur- 
vived  the  feverity  of  the  wounds  it  had  received. 
Wolkamer  tried  the  courage  of  the  fcorpion  again* 
the  large  fpider,  and  inclofed  feveral  of  both  kinds  m 

glafs  veffels  for  that  purpofe.  The  fuccefs  of  this  com¬ 
bat  was  very  remarkable.  The  fpider  at  foil  ufed  all 
its  efforts  to  intangle  the  fcorpion  in  its  web,  which  t 
immediately  began  fpinning  ;  but  the  fcorpion  refcued it- 
felf  from  the  danger,  by  flinging  its  advtrfary  to  death  . 
it  foon  after  cut  off,  with  its  claws,  all  the  legs  of  the 
fpider,  and  then  fucked  all  the  internal  parts  at  its 
leifure. — If  the  fcorpion’s  flan  had  not  been  fo  hard, 
Wolkamer  is  of  opinion  that  the  fpider  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  viaory  ;  for  he  had  often  feen  one  of  thefe 

fP  iTie  fierce  fpirit  of  tills  animal  is  equally  dangerous 
•  to  its  own  fpecies ;  for  feorpions  are  the  cruelleft  ene¬ 
mies  to  each  other.  Maupertius  put  about  too  of 
them  together  in  the  fame  glafs ;  and  they  fcarce  came 
into  contaa  when  they  began  to  exert  all  th««  rage  'n 
mutual  deftruafon  :  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  bat 
one  univerfal  carnage,  without  any  diftinflion  of  age  o. 
fex;  fo  that  in  a  few  days  there  remained  only  14, 
which  had  killed  and  devoured  all  the  reft. 

But  their  unnatural  malignity  is  ftill  more  appar  n 
in  their  cruelty  to  their  offspring.  He  inclofed  a  fe¬ 
male  fcorpion,  big  with  young,  m  a  gkfs  v e hel,  an 
fhe  was  feen  to  devour  them  as  fad  as  they  ^ere  - 
eluded :  there  was  but  one  only  of  the  number  that 
efcaped  the  general  deftruaion,  by  taking  refuge  o 
thfback  of  its  parent;  and  this  foon  alter  revenged 
the  caufe  of  its  brethren,  by  killing  the  old  one  in  its 

tUSuch  Is  the  terrible  and  unrelenting  nature  of  this 
infea,  which  neither  the  bonds  of  fociety  nor  of 
ture  can  reclaim  :  it  is  even  affe.ted,  that,  when  driven 
to  an  extremity,  the  fcorpion  wift  often  deft roy  .  itlefc 
The  following  experiment  was  meffoauaLy  rie  y 
Maupertius:  “  But,”  fays  Mr  GoMfimth,  I  am  o 
well  affured  of  it  by  many  eye-witnefles  who  have  leen 
it  both  in  Italy  and  America,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
remaining  of  its  veracity.  A  fcorpion,  newly  caught. 
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Scorpio,  ;3  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  circle  of  burning  charcoal, 
Scoipiurus  thus  an  egrefs  prevented  on  every  fide  :  the  fcor- 
WT>“  pion,  as  I  am  allured,  runs  for  about  a  minute  round 
the  cirele,  in  hopes  of  efcaping  :  but  finding  that  1m- 
poftihle,  it  dings  itfelf  on  the  back  of  the  head  ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  undaunted  fuicide  inftantly  expires.” 

It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  thefe  animals  are  thus 
deftru&ive  to  each  other ;  fince  otherwife  they  would 
multiply  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  render  fome  coun¬ 
tries  uninhabitable.  The  male  and  female  of  this. in¬ 
fect  are  very  eafily  diftinguifhable ;  the  male  being 
fmaller  and  lefs  hairy.  The  female  brings  forth  her 
young  alive,  and  perfedi  in  their  kind.  Redi  having 
bought  a  quantity  of  fcorpions,  fele&ed  the  females, 
which,  by  their  lize  and  roughnefs,  were  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  from  the  reft,  and  putting  them  in  feparate 
glafs  veffels,  he  kept  them  for  fome  days  without  food. 

In  about  five  days  one  of  them  brought  forth  38  young 
ones,  well-fhaped,  and  of  a  milk-white  colour,  which 
changed  every  day  more  and  more  into  a  dark  rufty 
hue.  Another  female,  in  a  different  vefiel,  brought 
forth  27  of  the  fame  colour ;  and  the  day  following 
the  young  ones  feemed  all  fixed  to  the  back  and  belly 
of  the  female.  For  near  a  fortnight  all  thefe  continued 
alive  and  well :  but  afterwards  fome  of  them  died  daily  ; 
until,  in  about  a  month,  they  all  died  except  two. 

Were  it  worth  the  trouble,  thefe  animals  might  be 
kept  living  as  long  as  curiofity  fhould  think  proper. 
Their  chief  food  is  worms  and  infedls ;  and  upon  a 
proper  fupply  of  thefe,  their  lives  might  be  lengthened 
to  their  natural  extent.  How  long  that  may  be,  we 
are  not  told ;  but  if  we  may  argue  from  analogy,  it 
cannot  be  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  years ;  and  perhaps, 
in  the  larger  kind,  double  that  duration.  As  they 
have  fomewhat  the  form  of  the  lobfter,  fo  they  refem- 
ble  that  animal  in  calling  their  (hell,  or  more  properly 
their  fkin  ;  fince  it  is  fofter  by  far  than  the  covering  of 
the  lobfter,  and  fet  with  hairs,  which  grow.  from  it  in 
great  abundance,  particularly  at  the  joinings.  The 
young  lie  in  the  womb  of  the  parent,  each  covered  up 
in  its  own  membrane,  to  the  number  of  40  or  50,  and 
united  to  each  other  by  an  oblong  thread,  fo  as  to  ex¬ 
hibit  altogether  the  form  of  a  chaplet. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  common  fcorpion 
produces  its  young  :  but  there  is  a  fcorpion  of  America 
produced  from  the  egg,  in  the  manner  of  the  fpider. 
The  eggs  are  no  longer  than  pins  points  ;  and  they 
are  depolited  in  a  web,  which  they  fpin  from  their 
bodies,  and  carry  about  with  them,  till  they  are  hatch¬ 
ed.  *  As  foon  as  the  young  ones  are  excluded  from  the 
jfhell,  they  get  upon  the  back  of  the  parent,  who  turns 
her  tail  over  them,  and  defends  them  with  her  fling.  It 
feems  probable,  therefore,  that  captivity  produces  that 
unnatural  difpofition  in  the  fcorpion  which  induces  it  to 
deftroy  its  young  ;  fince,  at  liberty,  it  is  found 'to  pro- 
te&  them  with  fuch  unceafing  affiduity.  For  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  preventing  the  fatal  confequences  of  the 
bites  of  thefe  and  other  noxious  animals,  we  refer  to 
Mofeley’s  treatife  above  quoted. 

Scorpio,  Scorpio?: ,  in  aftronomy,  the  eighth  fign  of 
the  zodiac  denoted  by  the  chars der  IT*  See  Astro¬ 
nomy. 

Scorpion  Fly .  See  Panorpa. 

SCORPIURUS, Caterpillars,  in  botany:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia 


un- 
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clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
der  the  3 2d  order,  Papthonacc a.  The  legumen  is  con- 
traded  by  incifions  on  the  infide  betwixt  every  two 
feeds,  revoluted  round. 

There  are  four  fpecies;  the  mod  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  vermiculata,  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  herbaceous  ftalks,  which 
at  each  joint  have  a  fpatular-lhaped  leaf  with  a  long 
foot-ftalk.  From  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers,  which  fuftain  at  the  top  one 
yellow  butterfly  flower,  fucceeded  by  a  thick  twilled 
pod  having  the  fize  and  appearance  of  a  larger  caterpil¬ 
lar,  from  whence  it  had  this  title.  This  has  long  been 
preferved  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  more  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  odd  fhape  than  for  any  great  beauty.  .  It 
is  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  thinned,  fo  that  there  may  be  a 
foot  diftance  between  them. 

SCORZONERA,  Viper-grass, in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  or  the  polygamia  oequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  thf  49th  order,  Compofit a.  The  receptacle 
is  naked  ;  the  pappus  plumy  5  the  calyx  imbricated, 
with  feales  membranaceous  on  their  margins. 

The  mod  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  hifpanica,  or 
common  fcorzonera,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  this  country,  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purpofes.  The  root  is  carrot- fh aped,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  finger,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  fkin,  is  white 
within,  and  has  a  milky  juice.  The  ftalk  rifes  three  feet 
high,  is  fmooth,  branching  at  the  top,  and  garnifhed 
with  a  few  narrow  leaves,  whofe  bafe  half  embrace  the 
ftalk.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
terminate  the  ftalks  in  fealy  empalements  compofed  of 
many  narrow  tongue-fhaped  hermaphrodite  florets  ly¬ 
ing  imbricatim  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fifh, 
and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  After  thefe  are 
decayed,  the  germen,  which  fits  in  the  common  em¬ 
palements,  turns  to  oblong  cornered  feeds,  'having  a 
roundifh  ball  of  feathered  down  at  the  top  This  plant 
is  propagated  by  feeds  ;  and  mud  be  carefully  thinned 
and  kept  free  from  weeds,  otherwife  the  plants  will  be 
weak. 

The  roots  of  fcorzonera  were  formerly  much  celebra¬ 
ted  for  their  alexipharmic  virtues,  and  for  throwing  out 
the  fmall-pox  ;  but  have  now  almoft  entirely  loft  their 
chara&er  :  however,  as  they  abound  with  an  acrid  juice, 
they  may  fometimes  be  of  ufe  for  ftrengthening  the  vif- 
cera,  and  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions. 

SCOT,  a  cuftomary  contribution  laid  upon  all  fub- 
je&s,  according  to  their  abilities.  Whoever  were  aflef- 
fed  in  any  fum,  though  not  in  equal  proportions,  were 
faid  to  pay  fcot  and  lot. 

Scot  (Michael)  of  Balwirie,  a  learned  Scottifh  au¬ 
thor  of  the  13th  century.  This  fingular  man  made 
the  tour  of  France  and  Germany  ;  and  was  received 
with  fome  diftin&ion  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Fre¬ 
deric  II.  Having  travelled  enough  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riofity  or  his  vanity,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gave 
liimfelf  up  to  fludy  and  contemplation.  He  was  (killed 
in  languages  $  and,  conlidering  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  was  no  mean  proficient  in  philo fophy,  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  medicine.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  from  the 
Arabic,  the  hiftory  of  animals  by  the  celebrated  phy- 
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ficUn  Avicenna.  He  publiffied-the  Vvhole  works  of 
AriftotJe,  with  notes,  and  affected-  much  to  reafon  on 
the  principles  of  that  great  philofopher.  He  wrote  a 
book  concerning  The  Secrets  of  Nature,  in  which  he 
treats  of  generation,  phyfiognomy,  and  the  figns  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  temperaments  ?of>  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  We  have  alfo  a  trad  of:  his  On  the  Nature  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  He  there  fpeaks  of  the  grand  operation , 
as  it  is  termed  by  alchymifts,  and  is  exceedingly  folici- 
1  tons  about  the  projected  powder ,  or  the  philofopher' s 
jione.  He  likewife  publifhed-  what  he  calls  Men  fa  Phi- 
lofophca ,  a  treatife  repletev  with  aftfology  and  chiroman- 
cy.  He  was  much  admired  in  his  day,-  and  was  even 
fnfpeded  of  magic  ;  and  had  Roger  Bacon  and  Corne¬ 
lius  Agrippa  for.  his  panegyrifts. 

Scot  (Reginald),  a  judicious  writer  in  the  16th 
t  century,  was  the  younger  fon  of  Sir, John  Scot  of 
Scot’s-hall,  near  Smeethe  .  in  Kent.  He  ftudied  at 
Hart-hall  in  the  univerfity  of.  Oxford  ;  -after  which  he 
retired  to  Smeethe,  where  he  lived  a  ftudious  life,  and 
died  in  1599.  HepublHhed,  The  perfed  Platform  of  a 
Hop-garden ;  and  a'  book  intitled,  The  Difcovery  of 
Witchcraft ;  in  which  he  ftiowed  that  all  the  relations 
concerning  magicians  and  witches  are  chimerical.  This 
work  was  not  only  cenfured  by  king  James  I.  in  his 
Damonology ,  but  by  feveral  eminent  divines  ;  and  all  the 
c  copies  of  it  that  could  be  found  were  burnt. 

SCOTAL,  or  Scotale,  is  where  any  officer  of  a 
foreft  keeps  an  ale-houfe  within  the  foreft,  by  colour 
of  his  office,  making  people  come  to  his  houfe,  and 
there  fpend  their  money  for  fear  ©f  his  difpleafure. 
We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  foreft,  cap. 

S.  “  Nullus  forreftarius  faciat  Scotallas ,  vel  garbas  col- 
iigat,  vel  aliquam  colle&am  faciat/’  &c.  Manwood ,  216. 
— The  word  is  compounded  of  fcot  and  ale ,  and  by 
tranfpofition  of  the  words  is  otherwife  called  alejhot . 
SCOTER.  See  Anas,  n°  6. 

Nova  SCOTIA,  or  New  Scotland^  one  oftheRrk 
tifh  fettlements  in  iWth  America,  fituated  between  430 
and  490  north  latitude,  and  between  6o°  and  6j°  weft 
longitude,  is  bounded  by  the  river  St  Laurence  on  the 
north ;  by  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  fame  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  Canada  and  New  England  on  the  weft. — In  the  year 
1784,  this  province  was  divided  into  two  governments. 
The  province  and  government  now  ftyled  NewBrunfwick 
is  bounded  on  the  weftward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St  Croix,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and  by  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  to  the  northward  by  the 
faid  boundary  as  far  as  the  weftern  extremity  of  the 
Bay  de  Chaleurs,  to  the  eaftward  by  the  faid  bay  to 
the  gulph  of  St  Laurence  to  the  bay  called  Bay  Verte , 
to  the  fouth  by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy,  from  the  river  St  Croix  aforefaid,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mufquat  river,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and 
from  thence  by  a  due  eaft  line  acrofs  the  Ifthmus  into 
the  Bay  V  erte,  to  join  the  eaftern  lot  above  deferibed, 
including  all  iflands  within  fix  leagues  of  the  coaft. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary.  The  rivers  Rifgouche 
and  Nipifiguit  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  fall  into  the 
bay  ot  St  Laurence.  The  rivers  of  St  John,  Paffa- 
magn  d}.  Penobfcot,  and  St  Croix,  which  run  from 
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north  to  -fouth,  fall  into  Fundy  Bay,,  or  the  fea  a  little 
to  the  eaftward  of  it. 

The  feas  adjoining  to 'it  are,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
Fundy  Bay,  -  and  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence.  The  ief- 
fer  bays -are,  Chenigto  and  Green  'Bay  upon  the  ifth¬ 
mus  which  joins  the  north-part  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north-eaft  ;  the 
Bay  of  Chedibu&o  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  the  Bay  of  the 
Iflands,  the  Ports  of  Bart,  Chebu&o,  Profper,  St  Mar¬ 
garet,  La  Heve,  port  Maltois,  port  Ryiignol,  port 
Vert,  and  port  Joly,  on  the  fouth  ;  port  La  Tour  on 
!  thc  fouth-eaft  ;  port  St  Mary,  Anapolis,  and  Minas  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Fundy  Bay,  and  port  Rofeway,  now 
the  moil  populous  of  all.— The  chief  capes  are,  Cape 
Portage,  Ecoumenac,  Tourmentin,  Cape  Port,  and 
Epis,  on  the  eaft  ;  Cape  Fogerie  and  Cape  Canceau  on 
the  fouth-eaft  ;  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theo¬ 
dore,  Cape  Dore,  Cape  La  Heve,  and  Cape  Negro, 
on  the  fouth  ;  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Fourche  on  the 
fouth- weft. — The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not 
yet  received  particular  names. 

The  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  at  a  diftance, 
prefents  a  pleafingly  variegated  appearance  of  hills  and 
valleys,  with  fcarcely  any  tiling  like  mountains  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  profped,  efpecially  near  the  fea.  A  nearer 
approach  difeovers  thofe  fublime  and  beautiful  feenes 
which  are  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  gaudy  embellilhments 
of  art.  Immenfe  forefts,  formed  of  the  talleft.  trees, 
the  growth  of  ages,  and  reachmg  almoft  to  the  clouds^ 
everywhere  cover  and  adorn  the  land;  Their  leaves 
falling  in  autumn,  add  continually  to  that  cruft  of  mofs, 
vegetables,  and  decaying  wood,  that  has  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  been  accumulating  ;  whilft  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
unable  to  pierce  the  thick  fhade  which  everywhere  co¬ 
vers  the  ground,  leaves  it  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  damp 
and  rottennefs  ;  a  circumftance  which  contributes,  in 
no  fmall  degree,  to  increafe  the  fliarpnefs  of  the  air  in 
winter. 

The  clouds,  flying  over  the  higher  grounds,  which 
are  covered  in  every  direction  with  one  vaft  foreft,  and 
arrefted  by  the  attraction  of  the  woods,  fill  the  country 
with  water.  Every  rock  has  a  fpring,  and  every  fpring 
caufes  a  fwamp  or  morafs,  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  in 
proportion  to  its  caufe  :  hence  it  is,  that  travelling  be¬ 
comes,  almoft  impracticable  in  fummer,  and  is  feldom 
attempted,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  winter  be¬ 
gins  to  fet  in,  and  the  ground  is  already  frozen. 

The  land  throughout  the  peninfula  is  in  no  part 
mountainous,  but  frequently  rifes  into  hills  of  gradual 
afeent,  everywhere  clothed  with  wood.  From  thefe 
arife  innumerable  fprings  and  rivulets,  which  not  only 
fertilize  and  adorn  the  country,  but  have  formed,  in 
the  midft  of  it,  a  large  lake  or  piece  of  frefh  water, 
which  is  of  various  depths,  and  of  which,  however,  little 
more  is  known,  than  that  it  has  upon  its  borders  very 
large  traCts  of  meadow-land  highly  improveable.  That 
part  of  the  province  which  is  beyond  the  Bay  of  Fun¬ 
dy,  and  extends  to  the  river  St  Laurence,  rifes  alfo  gra¬ 
dually  as  we  advance  from  the  fea  quite  to  Canada,  but 
is,  however,  hardly  anywhere  mountainous.  Its  lands 
are  for  the  moft  part  very  rich,  particularly  at  a  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  fea  ;  and  its  woods  abound  with  the 
hardeft  and  loftieft  trees. 

1  hough  this  country,  like  Canada,  is  fubjeCt  to  long 
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and  Lvm  winters,  fuceeeded  by  fudden  and  violent 
often  much  grearer  than  what  arc  Felt  in  the  fame 
*******  latitudes  in  Europe,  yet  it  cannot  be  accounted  an  urn 
healthy  climate.  The  a:r  in  funeral  in  winter  is  very 
{harp,  frofty,  and  dry  ;  the  iky  ferene  and  unclouded, 
by  which  every  kind  of  exereife  adapted  to  the  feafon 
is  rendered  pleafant  and  agreeable.  The  fogs  are  fre¬ 
quent  near  the  Tea,  but  1’eldom  fpread  themfelves  to  any 
didance  in  land* 

The  winter  commonly  breaks  up  with  heavy  rains, 
itnd  the  inhabitants  experience  hardly  any  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  fpring,  which  in  England  is  accounted  the 
moll  agreeable  feafon  of  the  year.  From  a  lifelefs  and 
dreary  appearance,  and  the  gloomy  feenes  of  winter 
wrapped  around  the  vegetable  world,  the  country 
throws  off  its  difguftful  attire,  and  in  a  few  days  exhi¬ 
bits  a  grand  and  pleafant  profpeOl ;  the  vegetation  be¬ 
ing  inconceivably  rapid,  nature  pafies  fuddenly  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to 
countries  accuilomed  to  a* gradual  progreflion  of  fea* 
Tons.  And,  d  range  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  fa£l,  a  fa£l  which  furmfhes  a  certain  proof  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  that  thefe  fudden  changes  feldom,  if 
ever,  affe&  the  health  of  grangers  or  Europeans. 

In  this  country  agriculture  has  yet  made  but  ftnall 
progrefs.  Nova  Scotia  is  almod  a  continued  fored, 
producing  every  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  New  England.  Four  fifths 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  province  are  covered  with  pines, 
which  are  valuable  not  only  for  furoidiing  mails,  fpars, 
lumber  for  the  fugar  plantations,  and  timber  for  build¬ 
ing,  but  for  yielding  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  com¬ 
modities  which  are  all  procured  from  this  ufeful  tree, 
and  with  which  the  mother-country  may  in  a  few  years 
cafily  be  fupplied. 

All  the  various  fpecies  of  birch,  beech,  and  maple, 
and  feverai  forts  of  fpnice,  arc  found  in  all  parts  in 
great  abundance  ;  as  alfo  numerous  herbs  and  plants, 
either  not  common  to,  or  not  known  in,  England.  A- 
rnongll  thefe  none  is  more  plentiful  than  farfaparilla, 
and  a  plant  whofe  root  refembles  rhubarb  in  colour, 
tade,  and  effe&s  ;  likewife  the  Indian  or  mountain  tea, 
and  maiden-hair,  an  herb  much  in  repute  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  with  ftuubs  producing  ft rawberries,  rafpberries, 
and  many  other  pleafant  fruits,  with  which  the  woods 
in  fummer  are  well  llored :  Of  thefe  wild  produ&iona 
the  cherries  are  bell,  though  fmaller  than  ours,  and 
growing  in  bunches  fomewhat  refembling  grapes.  The 
falfafras  tree  grows  plentifully  in  common  with  others  ; 
but  amongll  them  none  is  more  ufeful  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  than  a  fpecies  of  maple,  dillinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  the  fugar  trery  as  affording  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
that  valuable  ingredient.  See  Sugar. 

Amongll  the  natural  produ&ions  of  Nova  Scotia,  it 
is  necedary  to  enumerate  their  iron-ore,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  equally  good  with  that  found  in  any  part  of  A- 
tnerica. 

Lime-Hone  is  likewife  found  in  many  places ;  it  is 
extremely  good,  and  U  now  much  ufed  for  building : 
independent  of  which,  it  gives  the  farmers  and  landhold¬ 
ers  a  great  advantage  for  improving  the  ground,  as  it 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the  moll  approved 
things  in  the  world  for  that  purpofe. 

Several  of  the  ufeful  and  mdl  common  European 
fruits  have  been  planted  in  many  places ;  fo  that  the 
V ot.  XVI.  Part'll, 
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province  now  produces  great  quantities  of  apples,  fome  &  w* 
pears,  and  a  few  plums,  which  are  all  good*  of  their  Scor!a* 
kind,  efpecially  the  former.  The  fmaller  fruits,  fuch  v~' 
as  currants,  gooseberries,  See .  grow  to  as  great  perfec¬ 
tion  as  in  Europe  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the 
common  and  ufeful  kinds  of  garden  plants.  Among 
thefe  their  potatoes  have  the  preference,  as  being  the 
mod  ferviceable  in  a  country  abounding  with  fifb  ;  and 
indeed  they  are  not  to  be  exceeded  in  goodnefs  by  any 
in  the  world.  The  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a  native 
of  much  warmer  climates  ;  and,  though  planted  here, 
never  arrives  at  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  natural  big- 
nefs  ;  a  defe&  which  arifes  as  well  from  the  fhortnels 
of  the  fummer  as  the  gravelly  nature  of  the  foil.  To¬ 
bacco  may  likewife  be  cultivated  with  eafe  in  Nova 
Scotia,  as  it  is  already  everywhere  in  Canada,  from 
Lake  Champlain  to  the  ifle  of  Orleans,  for  the  purpofe 
of  internal  confumption. 

This  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  animal  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer, 
beavers,  and  otters.  Wild  fowl,  and  all  manner  of 
game,  and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadru¬ 
peds,  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  into  it  and 
thrive  well.  At  the  clofe  of  March  the  fifh  begin  to 
fpawn,  when  they  enter  the  rivers  in  fuch  fhoals  as  are 
incredible.  Herrings  come  up  in  April,  and  the  ftur- 
geon  and  falmon  in  May.  But  the  moil  valuable  ap¬ 
pendage  of  New  Scotland  is  the  Cape  Sable  coaft,  along 
which  is  one  continued  range  of  cod-fifhing  banks  and 
excellent  harbours.  This  filhery  employs  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  in  fome  feafons  not  lefs  than  io,  :oc,  when 
i  ^0,000  quintals  will  be  caught,  of  which  40,000  may 
be  exported.  Thefe,  at  the  lowed  price,  mud  bring 
into  the  colony  L.  26,000  Sterling,  cither  in  cafh  or 
in  commodities  necelfary  to  the  inhabitants. 

Notwithdanding  the  comparatively  uninviting  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  country,  it  was  here  that  fome  of  the 
fird  European  fettlements  were  made.  The  fird  grant 
oflands  in  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  fecretary  Sir 
William  Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  New  Scotland,  Since  that  period  it  has 
frequently  changed  hands  from  one  private  proprietor 
to  another,  and  from  the  French  to  the  Englifh  nation 
backward  and  forward. 

It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  fird  fettled  in  Nova 
Scotia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Acadia.  In¬ 
dead  of  fixing  towards  the  ead  of  the  peninfula,  where 
they  would  have  had  larger  feas,  an  eafy  navigation, 
and  plenty  of  cod,  they  chofe  a  fmall  bay,  afterwards 
called  French  Bay,  which  had  none  of  thefe  advantages. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the  beauty 
of  Port  Royal,  where  a  thoufand  {hips  may  ride  in  late¬ 
ly  from  every  wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bottom, 
and  tit  all  times  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water,  and 
eighteen  at  the  entrance.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
founders  of  this  colony  were  led  to  choofe  this  fituation, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  of 
which  the  exclufive  trade  had  been  granted  to  them. 

This  conje&ure  is  confirmed  by  the  following  circmfi- 
ftance  ;  that  both  the  fird  monopolizers,  and  thofe 
who  fucceeded  them,  took  the  utmod  pains  to  divert 
the  attention  of  their  countrymen,  whom  an  unfettled 
difpofition,  or  neceflity,  brought  into  thefe  regions, 
from  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
fifhing,  and  every  kind  of  culture  ;  choofing  rather  t* 
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Nova  engage  the  induftry  of  thefe  adventurers  in  hunting  or 
Scotia.  jn  trading  with  the  favages. 

- — v -  This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy  when  the  iettle- 

ment,  which  has  fince  become  fo  famous  under  the  name 
of  New  England,  was  firft  eflablifiied  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  plantations  in  this 
new  colony  did  not  much  attraft  the  notice  of  the 
French.  This  kind  of  profperity  did  not  excite  any 
«  jealouiy  between  the  two  nations.  But  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  fufped  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  competition 
for  the  beaver  trade  and  furs,  they  endeavoured  to  fe- 
curs  to  themfelves  the  foie  property  of  it,  and  were  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  fucceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found  the 
penirifula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neighbouring 
continent,  peopled  with  fmall  favage  nations,  who  went 
under  the  general  name  of  Abenak'tes .  Though  equally 
fond  of  war  as  other  favage  nations,  they  were  more 
fociable  in  their  manners.  The  miffionaries  eality  in- 
finuating  themfelves  among  them,  had  fo  far  inculca¬ 
ted  their  tenets,  as  to  make  enthufiafts  of  them.  At 
the  fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they 
infpired  them  with  that  hatred  which  they  themfelves 
entertained  for  the  Englifh  name.  This  fundamental 
article  of  their  new  worfhip,  being  that  which  made  the 
ftrongeft  impreffion  on  their  fenfes,  and  the  only  one 
that  favoured  their  paffion  for  war,  they  adopted  it  with 
all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They  not  only 
refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  but  alfo  frequently  difturbed  and  ravaged  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  that  nation. 

This  produced  perpetual  hoftilities  between  the  New 
Englanders  and  the  French  fettlers  in  Acadia,  till  that 
p!  ovince  was,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  for  ever  ceded 
to  the  Englifh,  who  feemed  not  for  a  long  time  to  dif- 
cover  the  value  of  their  new  acquifition.  They  refto* 
red  to  it  its  ancient  name  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  having 
built  a  flight  fortification  at  Port- Royal,  which  they 
called  Annapolis  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  putting  a  very  fmall  garrifon  in¬ 
to  it  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  importance  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  began 
to  be  perceived  ;  and  at  the  peace  of  1 749’  ^e 
{try  offered  particular  advantages  to  all  perfons  who 
chofe  to  go  over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every  foldier, 
iailor,  and  workman,  was  to  have  50  acres  of  land  for 
himielf,  and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over  in  his 
family.  All  non-commiffioned  officers  were  allowed  80 
for  themfelves,  and  1 5  for  their  wives  and  children  ; 
enfigns  200  ;  lieutenants  300  ;  captains  400  ;  and  all 
officers  of  a  higher  rank  6co  ;  together  with  30  for 
each  of  their  dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free  for 
the  '-rft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre  two 
0 About  is  fols  fix  deniers*  for  fifty  acres.  .  Befide  this  the  govern- 
Stcrling.  ment  engaged  to  advance  or  reimburfe  the  expences  of 
paffage,  to  build  houfes,  to  furnifh  all  the  neceffary  in- 
ftruments,  for  fifhery  or  agriculture,  and  to  defray  the 
expences  of  fubfiftence  for  the  firft  year.  Thefe  encou¬ 
ragements  determined  3750  perfons,  in  the  month  of 
May  1 749.  to  go  to  America,  in  hopes  of  bettering, 
their  fortune, 

Thus  encouraged,  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  be¬ 
gan  to  flourifh,  though  in  1769  it  fent  out  only  14  vef- 
fels  and  148  boats,  which  together  amounted  to  7324 
tens,  and  received  22  veffcls  and  120  boats,  which  to- 
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gether  made  up  7006  tons.  They  conflru&ed  three 
fioops,  which  did  not  exceed  no  tons  burden.  Their  ^ 

exportation  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  did  not  amount  to  more  than  729,850 
livres  12  fols  9  deniersf.  Continuing,  however,  true  f  About 
to  its  allegiance  when  the  other  colonies  threw  off  the  g  j 3 ^ » 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  now  become  a  place  sterling/ 
of  great  confequence  both  to  the  mother-country  and 
the  Weft  Indies.  '  Its  fhipping  and  Teamen  are  rapidly 
increafing,  as  well  as  its  produce,  which  affords  the 
pleafing  profpedl  of  being  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  number  of  perfons  who 
have  abandoned  their  habitations  in  the  more  fouthern 
provinces,  and  fettled  either  there  or  in  Canada,  cannot 
be  eftiinated,  by  the  moft  moderate  calculation,  at  lefs  v 
than  8o,coo  ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  moft  conve¬ 
nient  in  point  of  fituation  of  any  province  in  America 
for  a  maritime  power  of  Europe  to  be  poffeffed  of. 

Scotia,  in  archite&ure,  a  femicircular  cavity  or 
channel  between  the  tores  in  the  bafes  of  columns.  ^ 

SCOTISTS,  a  fed  of  fchool- divines  aisd  philofo- 
phers,  thus  called  from  their  founder  J.  Duns  Scotus ,  a 
Scottifh  cordelier,  who  maintained  the  immaculate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  virgin,  or  that  (he  was  born  without  ori¬ 
ginal  fin,  in  oppofition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Thomifts. 

As  to  philofophy,  the  Scotifts  were,  like  the  Tho¬ 
mifts,  Peripatetics  (fee  Peripatetics);  only  diftin- 
guifhed  by  this,  that  in  each  being,  as  many  different 
qualities  as  it  had,  fo  many  different  formalities  did  they 
diftinguiffi  ;  all  diftind  from  the  body  itfelf,  and  ma¬ 
king  as  it  were  fo  many  different  entities  ;  only  thefe 
were  metaphyfical,  and  as  it  were  fuperadded  to  the  be¬ 
ing.  The  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  likewife  disagreed 
about  the  nature  of  the  divine  co-operation  with  the 
human  will,  the  meafure  of  divine  grace  that  is  neceffa¬ 
ry  to  falvation,  and  other  abftrufe  and  minute  queftions, 
which  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate. 

SCOTLAND,  the  country  of  the  Scots,  or  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed; 
is  fituated  between  the  54th  and  59th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  extends  in  length  about  278  miles,  and 
in  fome  places  near  180  in  breadth  ;  containing  an  a- 
rea  of  27,794  miles.  On  the  iouth  it  is  bounded  by 
England ;  on  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  Deuca- 
ledonian,  German,  and  Irifh  Teas.  .  1 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  fatisfadlory  ac-  Origin  of 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  appellation  of  Scots ,  from  which  l^c  name, 
the  country  has  derived  its  name.  It  has  puzzled  the 
moft  eminent  antiquaries,  whofe  conjectures  ferve  rather 
to  perplex  than  to  clear  up  the  difficulty.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  Varro  and  Dionyfius  could  not 
agree  about  the  etymon  of  Italia ,  nor  Plutarch  and 
Solinus  about  that  of  Rome .  All  that  we  know  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  concerning  the  appellation  of 
Scot ,  amounts  to  this — That  it  was  at  firft  a  term  of 
reproach,  and  confequently  framed  by  enemies,  rather 
than  affumed  by  the  nation  diftinguifhed  by  that  name. 

The  Highlanders,  who  were  the  genuine  defendants 
of  the  ancient  Scots,  are,  abfolutely  ftrangers  to  the 
name,  and  have  been  fo  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

All  thofe  who  fpeak  the  Gaelic  language  call  them¬ 
felves  Albantch  or  Gael ,  and  their  country  Alba  or  Gael 
doebd. 

The  Pi&s,  who  poffeffed  originally  the  northern  and; 
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Scotland,  eaftern,  and  In  a  latter  period  alfo  the  more  foutherii, 

- -  divifion  of  North  Britain,  were  at  firft  more  powerful 

than  the  Caledonians  of  the  weft.  It  Is  therefore  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Pidts,  from  a  principle  of  malevolence 
and  pride,  were  ready  to  traduce  and  ridicule  their 
weaker  neighbours  of  Argyle.  Thefe  two  nations  fpoke 
the  fame  language,  the  Gaelic.  In  that  language  Scot , 
or  Scode ,  fignifies  a  corner  or  fmall  divifion  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  Accordingly,  a  corner  of  north  Britain  is  the 
very  name'which  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  gives  the  little 
kingdom  of  Argyle,  which  the  fix  funs  of  Muredus 
king  'of  Ulfter  were  faid,  according  to  his  information, 
to  have  eredled  in  Scotland.  Scot  in  Gaelic  is  much 
the  fame  with  little  or  contemptible  in  Englifli ;  and  Sent - 
lari,  literally  fpeaking,  fignifies  a  fmcdl  jlock ;  metapho¬ 
rically,  it  hands  for  a  fmall  body  of  men.  (Dr  Mac - 
ph  erf  on's  Di/fert.) 

Others  obferve,  that  in  the  fame  language  the  word 
Scuit  fignifies  a  wanderer,  and  fuppofe  that  this  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Scot ;  a  conjedture 
which  they  think  is  countenanced  by  a  paffage  in  Am- 
tnianus  Marcellinus  (1.  xxvii,),  who  characterizes  the 
men  by  the  epithet  of  roaming  ;  “  per  dlverfa  vagantes.” 
(Mr  Macpherfon .  and  Mr  Whitaker ). 

A 11  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  for  fome  one  of  the 
reafons  couched  under  the  above  difparaging  epithets, 
their  malicious  or  fneering  neighbours,  the  Pidts  or  the 
Britons,  may  have  given  the  appellation  of  Scots  to  the 
anceftors  of  the  Scottifh  nation. 

At  what  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  weft  of  Scot¬ 
land  came  to  be  dlftinguifhed  by  this  name  is  uncertain. 
Porphyrius  the  philofoplier  is  the  firft  who  mentions 
them,  about  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  267  ;  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  we  find  them 
mentioned  with  other  Britifh  nations  by  Am.  Marcel- 
linus,  in  the  paffage  above  referred  to. 

And  of  the  01%*n  t^ie  Scots  has  been  warmly  difputed 

jpeepie.  *  by  many  antiquaries  of  note  ;  particularly  by  Mr  Mac¬ 
pherfon  and  Mr  Whitaker.  The  firft  contends,  that 
they  are  of  Caledonian,  the  latter,  that  they  are  of 
Irifh  extradtion.  Each  fupports  bis  pofition  with  fuch 
arguments  and  authorities,  that  an  impartial  inquirer 
is  almoft  at  a  lofs  which  of  their  opinions  he  ought  to 
efpoufe.  What  appears  melt  probable  is,  that  they 
are  both  partly  in  the  right  and  partly  in  the  wrong 
— The  Scots  feem  to  have  been  originally  defeended 
from  Britons  of  the  fouth,  or  from  Caledonians,  who 
being  preffed  forward  by  new  colonies  from  Gaul,  till 
they  came  to  the  weftern  fhore  of  Britain,  pafied  over 
from  thence  into  Ireland,  probably  about  io?  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  About  the  year  of  Chiifl 
320,  they  returned  again  into  Britain  ;  or  at  leaf!  a 
large  colony  of  them,  under  thecondudl  of  Fergus,  and 
fettled  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Caledonia,  from  whence 
they  had  formerly  migrated-  As  early  as  the  year 
340,  we  -find  them  aflbeiated  with  the  Pidts  in  their  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  Roman  province;  and  for  90  or  100 
years  after,  their  ravages  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  and  Britifh  writers.  (  Whitaker's  hijt .  of  the 
Britons ,  284). 

Extent  of  The  territory  of  the  ancient  Scots,  before  the  annex- 

territory.  ation  of  Pidtavia,  comprehended  all  that  fide  of  Cale¬ 
donia  which  lies  along  the  north  and  weftern  ocean, 
from  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Orkneys.  Towards 
the  eaft,  their  dominions  were  divided  from  the  Pidlifh 


territories  by  thofe  high  mountains  which  run  from  Scotland. 
Dumbarton  to  the  frith  of  Tain — In  procefs  of  time,' 
the  hcots,  under  the  reign  of  Kenneth  the  fon  of  .  1- 
pin,  became  fo  powerful  as  to  lubdue  entirely  their 
neighbours  the  Pidts,  and  gave  their  own  denomination 
to  all  Caledonia,  Pidtavia,  and  Valentia  ;  all  which  are 
ft  ill  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Scotland . 

Like  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  the  hiftoriansof  Scot¬ 
land  affume  too  great  an  antiquity  for  their  country¬ 
men  ;  however,  they  are  much  Ids  extravagant  in  this  4 
refpedt  than  many  others.  By  them  the  reign  of  Fer-?e^''.8 
gus,  the  firft  Scots  monarch,  is  placed  in  330  B.  C.  -Jcctianf. 
He  was  the  fon  of  Ferchard  an  Irifh  prince;  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  called  into  cotland  by  the  Caledo¬ 
nians,  to  aflift  them  againft  the  fouthern  Britons,  with 
whom  they  were  then  at  war.  Having  landed  on  one 
of  the  iEbudas  or  weftern  ifles,  he  had  a  confeience 
with  the  Caledonians,  whofe  language  and  manners  he 
found  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  his  countrymen. 

Having  then  landed  in  Scotland,  and  taken  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  new  allies,  he  engaged  the  Britons  un¬ 
der  their  king  Coilus.  Vidtory  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Scots  ;  Coilus  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  and  from 
him  the  province  of  Kyle  firft  received  its  name.  Af¬ 
ter  this  Fergus  was  declared  king  of  the  Scots,  with 
the  folemnity  of  an  oath.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  new  dignity  :  for  having  been  recalled  to  Ireland  to 
quiet  fome  commotions  there,  he  was  drowned,  by  a 
bidden  tempeft,  on  his  return,  at  a  place  in  Ireland 
called  from  him  Knock* Fergus,  or  Carrick-Fergus  ;  i.  e. 

Fergus’s  Rock.  5 

Fergus  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Feritharis,  to  rrlbteral 
the  prejudice  of  his  two  fons  Ferlegus  and  Mainus. 5}^““ 
This,  we  are  told  by  the  ancient  "cottifh  writers,  was  the  Scots, 
done  in  conformity  to  a  law,  by  which  it  was  ordained, 
that  whilft  the  children  of  their  kings  were  infants, 
one  of  their  relations  who  was  reckoned  the  moll  fit 
for  the  government  Ihould  be  railed  to  the  throne,  but 
that  after  his  death  the  fovereignty  Ihould  return  to 
the  fons  of  the  former  king.  This  was  the  cafe  at  pre- 
fent ;  however,  Ferlegus,  impatient  for  the  crown,  made 
a  formal  demand  of  it  from  his  uncle.  The  ’Tpute 
being  referred  to  an  a  (Terribly  of  the  dates,  reritha- 
ris  was  confirmed  011  the  throne  ;  and  Ferlegus  would 
have  been  condemned  for  (edition,  had  not  his  uncle 
interpoied.  However,  he  was  impriioned  ;  but  having 
made  his  efcape^  he  fled  firft  to  the  Pidts,  and  then 
to  the  Britons,  in  order  to  excite  them  againft  Feri¬ 
tharis.  With  both  he  failed  in  accomplifhing  his  pur- 
pofe  :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  his  uncle  being  (tabbed 
in  his  bed,  the  fufpicion  fell  upon  Ferlegus,  who  was 
thereupon  fet  afide  from  the  fucceffion,  and  died  in  ob- 
feurity,  the  tlnone  being  conferred  upon  his  brother 
Mainus. 

The  reigns  of  Mainus,  Dornadil,  and  Nothat,  afford 
nothing  remarkable,  excepting  that  Dornadil,  who  was 
a  great  hunter,  inftitnted  the  laws  of  hunting  in  this 
country.  Nothat  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Reuther 
his  nephew  ;  upon  which  the  latter  was  immediately' 
invefted  with  the  fovereignty.  A  bloody  war  enfued? 
in  which  both  parties  were  reduced  to  the  la  ft  'extre¬ 
mity,  and  glad  at  length  to  conclude  a  peace.  The  fate 
of  Reuther  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  he  ended  his  life  in  the  year  187  B.  C. 

The  reigns  of  Reutha,  Thereus,  Jafina,  and  Finnan* 
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Gotland,  afford  no  remarkable  tranfa&ions,  excepting  that  un- 
-v~-  der  the  laft  we  find  the  firfl  beginnings  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  parliament ;  as  he  ena&ed,  that  kings  (hould  do 
nothing  without  the  confent  of  their  grand  council. — 
iJFter  him  followed  Durftus,  Even,  and  Gillus,  whofe 
reigns  afford  nothing  of  confiequence.  Even  XL  the 
nephew  of  Finnan,  who  fucceeded  Gillus,  is  faid  to 
have  built  the  towns  of  Innerlochy  and  Invernefs.  He 
overcame  Belus  king  of  the  Orkneys,  who  had  inva¬ 
ded  Scotland  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Eder,  in 
whofe  time  Julius  Caefar  invaded  the  fouthern  parts  of 
this  ifland.  Eder  is  laid  to  have  afiifted  the  Britons 
againft  the  common  enemy.  He  was  fucceeded,  after 
a.  reign  of  48  years,  by  his  fon  Even  III.  who  is  re- 
prefented  as  a  monfter  of  cruelty  and  lull.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  having  100  noble  concubines  of  his  own,  he 
made  a  law  that  a  man  might  marry  as  many  wives 
A  fcanrfal-  Rs  c0U^  maintain  ;  and  that  the  king  fhould  have  the 
ou*  Uw  firfl  night  with  every  noble  bride,  and  the  nobles  the 
concerning  like  with  the  daughters  of  their  tenants.  Nor  was  he 
Xturriagts.  jepa  iemarkable  for  his  cruelty  and  rapacioufnefs,  which 
at  laii  occafioned  a  rebellion  ;  and  Even  was  dethroned, 
imprifoned,  and  put  to  death. 

We  meet  with  nothing  memorable  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland  from  this  time  to  that  of  Agricola,  excepting 
that  the  famous  Cara&acus,  who  was  carried  prifoner 
to  Rome,  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  Scottilh  mo* 
narchs ;  which,  however,  feems  not  very  probable,  as 
the  Romans  in  his  time  had  not  penetrated  near  fo  far 
as  Scotland.  The  invafion  of  Agricola  happened  du- 
Jnvafton  of  r*nff  reign  of  Corbred,  called  by  the  Roman  hifto- 
ScotJand  nans  Galgacut .  Agricola  having  completed  the  con- 
hy  Agri-  quell  of  the  fouthern  parts,  and  in  a  great  meafure  ci- 
cola,  vilized  the  inhabitants,  formed  a  like  plan  with  regard 
to  Scotland.  It  is  probable,  that  at  this  time  the 
Caledonians  or  Scots  were  rendered  more  formidable 
than  ever  they  had  been,  by  the  acceffion  of  great  num¬ 
bers  from  the  fouth  ;  for  though  the  Romans  had  ci¬ 
vilized  the  greatell  part,  it  camu;t  be  doubted  that 
many  of  thofe  favage  warriors,  difdaining  the  pleafures 
of  a  peaceable  life,  would  retire  to  the  northward, 
where  the  martial  difpofition  of  the  Scots  would  bet¬ 
ter  fuit  their  inclination.  The  litmoft  efforts  of  va¬ 
lour,  however,  were  not  proof  againll  the  difeipline 
of  the  Roman  troops,  and  the  experience  of  their  com¬ 
mander.  In  the  third  year  Agricola  had  penetiated 
as  far  as  the  river  Tay  ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  pro- 
grefs  are  not  recorded.  The  following  year  he  built 
a  line  of  forts  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
to  exclude  the  C  aledonians  from  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  ifland  ;  and  the  year  after,  he  fubdued  thofe.  parts 
which  lay  to  the  fouth  and  welt  of  his  forts,  namely, 
the  counties  of  Galloway,  Can  tyre,  and  Argyle,  which 
at  that  time  were  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Cengi, 
though  fome  hiftorians  place  thefe  as  far  fouth  as  Che- 
fhire  in  England,  and  the  north  part  of  Wales.  This 
fuppofition,  however,  can  fcarcely  be  admitted,  when 
we  confider  that  Tacitus  exprefsly  informs  us,  that  the 
people  whom  Agricola  conquered  had  never  before,  been 
known  to  the  Romans 

Agricola  Hill  purfued  the  fame  prudent  meafures  by 
which  he  had  already  fecured  the  pofleflion  of  fuch  a 
large  tra&  of  country,  that  is,  advancing  but  flowly, 
and  building  forts  as  he  advanced,  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  in  obedience.  The  Scots,  though  commanded 
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by  their  king*  who  is  faid  to  have  been  well  acquainted  Scotland, 
with  the  manner  of  fighting  and  difeipline  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  were  yet  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  at  laft:,  finding 
that  the  enemy  made  fuch  progrefs  as  endangered  the 
fubj ngation  of  the  whole  country,  he  refolved  to  cut 
off  their  communication  with  the  fouthern  parts,  and 
Iikewife  to  prevent  all  pofiibility  of  a  retreat  by  fea. 

Agricola,  though  folicited  by  iome  of  his  officers,  re¬ 
filled  to  retreat ;  but  divided  his  troops  into  three  bo¬ 
dies,  having  a  communication  with  each  other.  Upom 
this,  Gaigacus  refolved  to  attack  the  weakeft  of  the 
three,  which  confifted  only  of  the  ninth  legion,  and  lay 
at  that  time,  as  is  faid,  at  a  place  called  Locbore ,  about 
two  miles  from  Eoch-Leven  in  Fife.  The  attack  was 
made  in  the  night :  and  as  the  Romans  were  both  un¬ 
prepared  and  inferior  in  number,  the  Scots  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  their  camp,  and  were  making  a  great 
daughter,  when  Agricola  detached  fome  light- armed 
troops  to  their  afliftance  ;  by  whom  the  Caledonians  in 
their  turn  were  routed,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  marfhes 
and  inacceffible  places,  where  the  enemy  could  not  fol¬ 
low  them. 

This  engagement  has  been  magnified  by  the  Roman, 
hiftorians  into  a  victory,  though  it  can  fcarce  be  ad¬ 
mitted  from  the  teflimonies  of  other  hiftorians.  The 
Romans,  however,  certainly  advanced  very  confider- 
ably,  and  the  Scots  as  conltantly  retreated,  till  theyG.cacv;fi> 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  where  tory  gained 
the  Caledonians  refolved  to  make  their  laft  ftand.  In  by  the 
the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  Agricola  advanced  to  themans* 
foot  of  the  mountains,  where  he  found  the  enemy  ready 
to  receive  him.  Tacitus  has  given  us  a  fpetch  of  Gal* 
gacus,  which  he  lias  undoubtedly  fabricated  for  him, 
in  which  he  fets  forth  the  afpiring  difpofition  of  the 
Romans,  and  encourages  his  countrymen  to  defend 
themfelves  vigoroufty,  as  knowing  that  every  thing  va¬ 
luable  was  at  Hake.  A  defperate  engagement  accord¬ 
ingly  enfued.  In  the  beginning,  the  Britons  had  the 
advantage,  by  the  dexterous  management  of  their  buck¬ 
lers  :  but  Agricola  having  ordered  three  Tungriau  and.  « 

two  Batavian  cohorts,  armed  with  fhort  fwords,  and 
emboffed  bucklers  terminating  in  a  point,  to  attack 
the  Scots,  who  were  armed  with  long  fivotds,  the  lat¬ 
ter  foon  found  thefe  weapons  ufelefs  in  a  clofe  encoun¬ 
ter  ;  and  as  their  bucklers  only  covered  a  imall  part  of 
their  bodies,  they  were  eaiily  cut  in  pieces  by  their 
adverfaries.  The  moft  forward  of  their  cavalry  and 
charioteers  fell  back  upon  their  infantry,  and  disor¬ 
dered  the  centre  :  but,  the  Britons  endeavouring  ta 
out-flank  their  enemies,  the  Roman  general  oppofed.i 
them  with  his  horfe  ;  and  the  Caledonians  were  at  laft. 
routed  with  great  daughter,  and  forced  to  fly  into  the. 
woods,  whither  the  Romans  purfued  with  fo  little  cau-. 
tion,  that  numbers  of  them  were  cut  off.  Agricola, 
however,  having  ordered  his  troops  to  proceed  more  re¬ 
gularly,  prevented  the.  Scots  from  attacking  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  his  men  in  feparate  parties,  as  they  had  expell¬ 
ed  ;  fo  that  this  victory, proved  the  greatefl  ftroke  to 
the  Caledonians  that  they  had  hitherto  received.  This 
battle  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  fought  in  S.trat'h- 
ern,  half  a  mile  fouth  from  the  kirk  of  Comrie  ;  but 
others  imagine  the  place  to  have  been  near  Fortingal- 
Camp,  a  place  fomewliat  farther  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Tay. 

Great  as  this  vi&ory  was,  it  feems  not  to.  have  been 
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$cotfar4  prodiiflivc  of  any  folul  or  lading  advantage  to  the  Ro-  of  great 
mans  j  ft  nee  we  find  that  Agricola,  inftead  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  by  the  immediate  conqueft  of  aft 
Caledonia,  retreated  into  the  country  of  the  Forefti, 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  Foriarfhire,  though  others 
imagine  it  to  have  been-  the  county  of  Fife.  Here  he 
received  hoftages  from  part  of  the  C  aledonians  ;  and  or¬ 
dered  part  of  his  fleet  to  fail  round  Britain,  that  they 
might  difeover  whether  it  was  an  iftand  or  a  continent. 

The  Romans  no  fooncr  had  left  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  than  the  Caledonians  demoiifhed  all  the  forts  they 
had  raifed  :  and  Agricola  being  foon  after  recalled  by 
Doniitian,  the  further  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms  wa3 
flopped  ;  Galgaeus  proving  fuperior  to  any  of  the  fuq- 
ceftors  of  that  general. 

From  the  time  of  Agricola  to  that  of  Adrian,  we 
know  little  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  excepting  that 
during  this  interval  the  Scots  mud  have  entirely  driven, 
the  Romans  out  of  their  country,  and  reconquered  all 
that  trad  which  lay  between  Agricola’s  chain  of  forts 
and  Cat  li  fie  on  the  weft,  and  Newcaftle  or  Tinmouth- 
Bar  on  the  eaft  ;  which  Adrian,  on  vifiting  Britain, 
thought  proper  to  fix  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  Here  he  built  a  wall  of  turf  be¬ 
tween  the  moutkof  the  'fine  and  the  Sohvay  frith,  with 
a  view  to  fhut  out.  the  barbarians  which,  however,  did 
not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  thought 
to  do  fo,  as  it  was  only  built  of  tuif,  and  guarded  by 
no  more  than  18,000  men,  who  could  not  be  fuppo¬ 
fed  a  fufficieut  force  to  defend  fuch  an  extent  of  forti¬ 
fication. 

On  the  departure  of  Adrian,  he  left  Julius  Severus  as 
his  lieutenant :  but  this  man,  though  one  of  the  great- 
eft  commanders  of  his  age,  did  not  carry  his-  arms,  to 
the  northward  of  Adrian’s  wall  ;  and  this  long  interval 
of  peace  gave  fo  much  fecurity  to  Mogold  the  Scottifh 
monarch,  that  he  degenerated  into  a  tyrant,  and  was 
murdered  by  fome  of  his  noblemen.  The  only  inftance 
of  his  tyranny  which  is  produced,  however,  is  a  law  hv 
which  it  was  enafted,  that  the  eftates  of  fuck  as  were 
condemned  fhould  be  forfeited  to  his  exchequer,  with¬ 
out  any  part  thereof  being  allotted  to  their  wives  and 
children  ;  an  adt  which  iubfifts  almoft  in  its  full  force 
to  this  day  in  Great  Britain  and  the  bell  regulated  Eu¬ 
ropean  governments. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  propraetor  Lol- 
lius  Urbius  drove  the  Scots  far  to  the  northward,  and 
repaired  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  Agricola,  which 
lay  between  the  Carron  on  the  frith  of  Forth  and 
Dunglafs  on.  the  Clyde.  Thefe  were  joined  together 
by  turf  walls,  and  formed  a  much  better  defence  than 
the  wall  of  Adrian.  However,  after  the  death  of  An¬ 
toninus,  Commodus  haying  recalled  Calpuniius  Agri¬ 
cola,  an  able  commander,  who  kept  the  Scots  in  awe, 
a  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  than  had  ever  been 
experienced  by  the  Romans  in  that  quarter.  The 
Scots  having  palled  the  wall,  put  all  the  Romans  they 
could  meet  with  to  the  fword :  but  they  were  foon  re- 
pulfed  by  Ulpius  Marcellas,  a  general  of  confummate 
abilities,  whom  Commodus  fent  into  the.  iftand.  —  In  a 
fhort  time  the  tyrant  alfo  recalled  this  able  commander. 

After  his  departure,  the  Roman  difeipline  in  Britain 
fuffered  a  total  relaxation  ;  the  foldiery  grew  mutinous, 
and  great  difonlers  enfued :  but  thefe  were  all  happily 
removed  by  the  arrival,  of  Clodius  Albinus,  a  perfon 
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prefence  for  fome  time  reftrained  the  Scots  within  pro-  - — 
per  bounds :  but  a  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
him  and  Severus,  Albinos  crofted  over  to  the  continent 
with  the  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain  ; 
and  meeting  his  antagonift  at  Lyons,  a  dreadful  battle 
enfued,  in  which  Albinus  was  utterly  defeated,  and  his 
army  cut  in  pieces.  See  Rome,  n°  375. 

Phe  abfenee  of  the  Roman  forces  gave  encourage-  WarlofS*- 
ment  to  the  Scots  to  renew  their  depredations,  which  verus  with* 
they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  emperor  became  the  Scots, 
apprehenfive  of  lofing  the  whole  ifiand  ;  on  which  he 
determined  to  go  in  perfon  and  quell  thefe  troublcfoxne 
enemies.  The  army  he  col) e died  upon  this  occalion 
was  far  more  numerous  than  any  the  Romans  had  ever 
fent  into  Britain  ;  and  being  commanded  by  fuch  an 
able  general  as  Severus,  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  that 
the  Scots  muft  have  been  very  hard  prefted.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  important  expedition  arc  very  imper- 
fedlly  related  ;  however,  we  are  aftured  that  Severus 
loft  a  vaft  number  of  men,  it  is  faid  not  lefs  than 
VO, 000,  in  his  march  through  Scotland.  Notwith- 
Handing,  he  penetrated,  it  is  faid,  to  the  moft  northern 
extremity  of  the  iftand,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
yield  up  their  arms.  On  his  return,  he  built  a  muck 
ftronger  fortification  to  fecure  the  frontiers  againft  the 
enemy  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  and  which 
in  foine  places  coincided  with  Adrian’s  wall,  but  ex¬ 
tended  farther  at  each  end  But  in  the  meantime,  the 
Scgto,  provoked  by  the  brutality  of  the  emperor’s  f<m 
Caracalla,  whom  he  had  left  regent  in  his  abfenee, 
again  took  arms  :  on  which  Severus  himfelf  took  the 
field,  with  a  defign,  as  it  would  feem,  to  extirpate  the 
whole  nation  ;  for  he  gave  orders  to  his  foldiers  “  not  to 
fpare  even  the  child  in  the  mother’s  belly.”  The  event 
of  his  furious,  declaration  is  unknown  :  but  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  foon 
after,  put  a  flop  to  the  execution  of  this  revenge  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  fon  Caracalla,  who  fuccecded  Seve¬ 
rus,  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Scots: 

During  all  thefe  important  tranfa&ions,  Scotland  was 
governed  by  Donald  I.  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft.Chriftian  king  of  this  country.  From  him  to  the 
time  of  Eugene  I.  no  remarkable,  occurrence  offers; 
but  under  the  latter,  the  Roman  and  Pictifh  forces  were 
united  againft  the  Scots.  The  Pitts  were  commanded 
by  their  king,  named  Hargujt  ;  and  the  Romans  by 
Maximus,  who  murdered  Valentinian  III.  and  after¬ 
wards,  aftumed  the  empire  §.  The  allies  defeated  Eu-e 
gene  in  the  county  of  Galloway  ;  but  Maximus  being  of  the  Scott 
obliged  to  return  fouthward  on  account  of  an  infurrec-  hy  Maxi- 
tion,  the  Pitts  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Scots.  r?us* 

Next  year,  however,  Maximus  inarched  againft  the 
Scots  ;  who  being  now  reduced  to  extremity,  brought  *  ^ 
into  the  fieid-not  only  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  but  the  women  alfo.  In  this  engagement  the 
lh*tis  would  have  been  utterly  defeated,,  had  not  they 
been  fupported  by  the  Romans ;  but  Eugene  being  kill¬ 
ed,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  nobility,  the  Scots  were 
defeated  ;  and  fo  well  did  the  conquerors  improve  their 
vi&ory,  that  their  antagonifts  were  at  lail  totally  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  took  refuge 
in  the  iEbudae  iflands,  and  fome  in  Scandinavia  and  ? 

Ireland,  from  whence  they  made  frequent  defeents  upon 
Scotland.  The  Pi£ta  were  at  firit  mightily  pleafcd* 
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Scotland.  with  the  viftory  they  had  gained  over  their  antagonist  king  of  Northumberland, 
b—nr - but  being  commanded  to  adopt  the  laws  of  the  Ro¬ 

mans,  and  to  choofe  no  king  who  was  not  fent  them 
from  Rome,  they  began  to  repent  of  their  having 
contributed  to  the  expulfion  of  the  Scots  ;  and  in  the 
’ineyre-  year  421,  when  Autulphus  king  of  the  Goths  fent 
turn  under  over  a  body  of  exiled  Scots  to  Britain,  under  Fergus, 

Fergus  IJ.  a  defendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  the  Pi&s 
immediately  joined  them  againfl  the  common  enemy. 

The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Britons  were 
puihed  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and  the  Romans  being 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  inundation  of  northern 
barbarians  who  poured  in  upon  them,  to  recal  their 
forces  from  Britain,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
the  moft  miferable  fituation  that  can  be  imagined.  In 
the  time  of  Fergus  II.  they  were  obliged  to  give  up 
all  the  country  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Adrian  s 
wall ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Grimus  or  Graham,  the  fuc- 
ceflor  of  Fergus,  they  were  obliged  to  write  that  re¬ 
markable  letter  to  Rome,  intitled,  u  The  groans  of  the 
4  See  Eng-  Britons  f.”  This,  however,  not  being  attended  with 
land,  n?  »7»fuccefs,  the  Britons  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  Saxons 
to  their  afiiftance.  By  thefe  new  allies  the  Scots  were 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  king  (Eugene) 
drowned  in  the  river  Humber  ;  which  put  a  flop  for 
fome  time  to  thefe  incurfions- 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  the  Scots  very  formidable 
enemies  to  the  fouthern  Britons.  But  when  the  Saxons 
became  the  enemies  of  the  Britons*  the  Scots  joined 
in  a  ftri&  alliance  with  the  latter  5  and  the  famous  king 
Arthur  is  faia  to  have  been  afiifted  by  the  Scots  in  all 
his  battles  with  the  Saxons:  neither  does  it  appear  that 
this  league  was  ever  diffolved  again,  though  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Scots  and  Britons  were  not  fufRcient  to 
preferve  the  independency  of  the  latter. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland 
is  the  war  with  the  Pi&s,  which  took  place  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  occafion  of  the  .quarrel  was>  that  Dongal 
king  of  Scotland  pretended  a  right  to  the  Pi&ifh  throne; 
which,  however,  was  reje&ed  by  the  Pi&s  :  upon  which 
both  parties  had  recourfe  to  arms ;  but  when  every 
thing  was  ready  for  the  campaign,  Dongal  was  drown¬ 
ed  in  croffing  the  river  Spey. 

At  this  time  the  dominions  of  the  Scots  compre¬ 
hended  the  weftern  iflands,  together  with  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Argyle,  Knapdale,  Kyle,  Kintyre,  Lochaber, 
and  a  part  of  Breadalbane  ;  while  the  Pi&s  poffeffed 
all  the  reft  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  Northumberland  ; 
fo  that  the  Pi&s  feem  to  have  been  by  much  the  moft 
powerful  people  of  the  two.  However,  the  Scots  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  fuperior  in  military  fkill ;  for  Al- 
pin,  the  fucceffor  of  Dongal,  having  engaged  the  Pi£b 
iih  army  near  Forfar,  after  an  obftinate  engagement 
defeated"  them,  and  killed  their  king,  though  not  with¬ 
out  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  his  own  men.  1  he 
Pi&s  chofe  Brudus,  the  fon  of  their  former  king,  to 
fucceed  him  ;  but  foon  after  depofed  and  put  him  to 
death,  on  account  of  his  ftupidity  and  indolence.  His 
brother  Kenneth  fhared  the  fame  fate  on  account  of 
his  cowardice ;  till  at  laft  another  Brudus,  a  brave  and 
fpirited  prince,  afeended  the  throne.  Having  raifed  a 
powerful  army,  he  began  with  offering  terms  of  peace 
to  the  Scots  ;  which,  however,  Alpin  reje&ed,  and  in¬ 
filled  upon  a  total  furrender  of  his  crown.  Brudus  on 
this  endeavoured  to  procure  the  afiiftance  of  Edwin 
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A  w*  _ _  Edwin  accepted  the  money  ;  Scotland^ 

but  pretending  to  be  engaged  in  other  wars,  he  refufed  *— 
the  afiiftance  which  he  at  tirft  promifed.  Brudus,  not 
difrnayed  by  this  difappointment,  marched  refolutely 
againfl  his  enemies  ;  and  the  two  armies  came  to  an 
engagement  near  Dundee.  The  fuperior  fkill  of  the 
Scots  in  military  affairs  was  about  to  have  decided  the 
-vi&ory  in  their  favour,  when  Brudus  bethought  lnm- 
felf  of  the  following  ftratagem  to  preferve  his  army 
from  deftru&ion.  He  caufed  all  the  attendants,  and 
even  the  women  who  attended  his  army,  to  affemble  and 
fhow  themfelves  at  a  diftance  as  a  powerful  reinforce¬ 
ment  coming  to  the  Pi&s.  This  ftruck  the  Scots  with 
fuch  a  panic,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Alpin  could  not  re¬ 
cover  them  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  defeated  with 
great  daughter.  Alpin  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  x4 
foon  after  beheaded  by  order  of  the  conqueror.  This  The  Scetc 
execution  happened  at  a  place  now  called  Pit-alpy ,  but^3^^ 
in  former  times  Bas-alpin ,  which  in  the  Gaelic  lan-^ 
guage  fignifies  the  death  of  Sllpin*  His  head  was  after¬ 
wards  ftuck  upon  a  pole,  and  expofed  on  a  wall. 

Alpin  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Kenneth  II.  who 
being  a  brave  and  enterpriftng  prince,  refolved  to  take 
a  moft  fevere  revenge  for  his  father’s  death.  The 
Scots,  however,  were  fo  difpirited  by  their  late  defeat, 
that  they  were  exceedingly  averfe  to  any  renewal  of 
the  war :  while,  011  the  other  hand,  the  Pi&s  were  fo 
much  elated,  that  they  made  a  few  by  which  it  be¬ 
came  death  for  any  man  to  propofe  peace  with  the 
Scots,  whom  they  refolved  to  exterminate  ;  and  fome 
of  the  nobility  were  expelled  the  council  on  account  of 
their  oppofition  to  this  law.  The  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  civil  diffenfions  took  place  among  them,  and 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  oppofite  par¬ 
ties,  before  the  Scots  had  thought  of  making  any  far¬ 
ther  refiftance. 

By  thefe  diftra&ions  Brudus,  who  had  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  appeafe  them,  was  fo  much  affe&ed,  that 
he  died  of  griet ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Drufken. — The  new  prince  alfo  failed  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  accommodate  the  civil  differences  ;  fo  that  the 
Scots,  by  gaining  fo  much  refpite,  at  laft  began  to  re¬ 
cover  from  their  confternation  ;  and  fome  of  them  ha¬ 
ving  ventured  into  the  Pi&ifh  territories,  carried  off 
Alpin’s  head  from  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  fup- 
prfed  to  have  been  Abernetliy.  In  the  mean  time, 

Kenneth  found  means  to  gain  over  the  nobility  to  his 
fide  by  the  following  ftratagem  ;  which,  however  ridi¬ 
culous,  is  not  incredible,  if  we  confider  the  barbarifm  ij 
and  fuperftition  of  that  age.  Having  invited  them  toStratage® 
an  entertainment,  the  king  introduced  into  the  halij  ^^a 
where  they  flept  a  perfon  clothed  in  a  robe  made  of^  war^ 
the  fid  ns  of  fifties,  which  made  fuch  a  luminous  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  dark,  that  he  was  miftaken  for  an  angel  or 
fome  fupernatural  meffenger.  *1  o  add  to  the  terror  of 
thofe  who  faw  him,  he  denounced,  through  a  fpeaking 
trumpet,  the  moft  terrible  judgments,  if  war  was  not 
immediately  declared  againfl  the  Pi&s,  the  murderers 
of  the  late  king.  In  confequence  of  this  celeftial  ad¬ 
monition,  war  was  immediately  renewed  with  great  vi¬ 
gour.  The  Pi&s  were  not  deficient  in  their  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  had  now  procured  fome  afiiftance  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  firft  battle  was  fought  near  Stirling  ;  where 
the  Pi&s,  being  deferted  by  their  Englifh  auxiliaries, 
were  utterly  defeated*  Druiken  efcaped  by  the  fwift- 
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Scotland  nefs  of  h!s  borfe,  and  a  few  days  after  made  applica- 
tion  to  Kenneth  for  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities  ;  but  as 
the  Scottilh  monarch  demanded  a  furrender  of  all  the 
Fi&ilh  dominions,  the  treaty  was  inftantly  broken  off. 
Kenneth  pnrfued  his  good  fortune,  and  conquered  the 
counties  of  Merns,  Angus,  and  Fife  ;  but  as  he  march¬ 
ed  againft  Stirling,  he  received  intelligence  that  thefe 
counties  had  again  revolted,'  and  cut  off  all  the  garri- 
fons  which  he  had  left,  and  that  Drulken  was  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderable  army  in  thefe  parts.  On  this 
Kenneth  haftened  to  oppofe  him,  and  a  negociation 
again  took  place.  The  refult  was  equally  unfavou¬ 
rable  with  the  reft.  Kenneth  infilled  oil  an  abfolnte 
furrender  of  the  counties  of  Fife,  Merns,  and  Angus ; 
which  being  refufed,  both  parties  prepared  for  a  decilive 
battle.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody  and  defpe- 
rate,  the  Pi£ls  fighting  like  men  in  defpair.  Drulken 
renewed  the  battle  feven  times  ;  but  at  laft  was  entirely 
defeated  and  killed,  and  the  counties  in  difpute  became 
the  immediate  property  of  the  conqueror. 

Kenneth  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  vidlory,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  reft  of  the  Pidtilh  territories  ;  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  done  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  and  even 
to  have  totally  exterminated  the  inhabitants.  The  ca¬ 
pital,  called  Gamelon ,  (fuppofed  to  have  been  Aberne- 
thy),  held  out  four  months  ;  but  was  at  laft  taken  by 
furprife,  and  every  living  creature  deftroyed.  This  was 
followed  by  the  redudlion  of  the  Maiden  Caftle,  now 
that  of  Edinburgh  ;  which  was  abandoned  by  the  gar- 
rifon,  who  fled  to  Northumberland. 

After  the  reduction  of  thefe  important  places,  the 
reft  of  the  country  made  no  great  reliftance,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  became  mailer  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in 
the  prefent  extent  of  the  word ;  fo  that  he  is  juftly  to 
be  efteemed  the  true  founder  of  the  Scottilh  monarchy. 
Befides  this  war  with  the  Pidls,  Kenneth  is  faid  to 
have  been  fuccefsful  againft  the  Saxons,  though  of  thefe 
wars  we  have  very  little  account.  Having  reigned  1 6 
years  in  peace  after  his  fubjugation  of  the  Pidls,  and 
compofed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
Kenneth  died  of  a  fillula,  at  Fort  Teviot,  near  Duplin 
in  Perthlhire.  Before  his  time  the  feat  of  the  Scots  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  in  Argylefhire  ;  but  he  removed  it 
to  Scone,  by  transferring  thither  tjie  famous  black  Hone 
fuppofed  to  be  the  palladium  of  Scotland,  and  which 
was  afterwards  carried  off  by  Edward  I.  of  England, 
and  lodged  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

Kenneth  was  fucceeded  by  hi-s  brother  Donald,  who 
is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  the  worft  character  ;  fo  that 
the  remaining  Pidls  who  had  fled  out  of  Scotland  were 
encouraged  to  apply  to  the  Saxons  for  afliftance,  pro- 
mill  ng  to  make  Scotland  tributary  to  the  Saxon  power 
after  it  fkould  be  conquered.  This  propofal  was  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  and  the  confederates  invaded  Scotland  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  took  the  town  of  Berwick  ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  foon  after  defeated  by  Donald,  who 
took  alfo  their  Ihips  and  provifions.  This  capture 
proved  their  ruin  ;  for  fome  of  the  Ihips  being  loaden 
with  wine,  the  Scots  indulged  themfelves  fo  much  with 
that  liquor,  that  they  became  incapable  of  defending 
themfelves  ;  the-  corifequence  of  this  was,  that  the  con¬ 
federates  rallying  their  troops,  attacked  them  in  that 
ftate  of  intoxication.  The  Scots  were  defeated  with 
defeated  byexcefiive  flaughter.  Twenty  thoufand  of  the  common 
the  Saxons,  foldiers  lay  dead  on  the  fpot )  the  king  and  his  princi- 
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pal  nobility  were  taken  prifoners ;  and  all  the  country 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Forth  became  the  property  of  * 
the  conquerors.  Still,  however,  the  confederates  found 
themfelves  unable  to  purfue  their  vi&ory  farther  ;  and 
a  peace  was  concluded,  on  condition  that  the  Saxons 
(honld  become  mailers  of  all  the  conquered  country* 

Thus  the  Forth  and  Clyde  became  the  fouthern  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Scottilh  dominions.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Forth  fhould  from’  that  time  forward  be  called  the 
Scots  Sea  ;  and  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Scotfman  to 
fet  his  foot  on  Englilh  ground.  They  were  to  ere£l  * 
no  forts  near  the  Englilh  confines,  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  give  up  60  of  the 
Tons  of  their  chief  nobility  as  hoftages.  A  mint  was  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  Saxon  prince  named  OJbreth ,  at  Stirling  ;  and' 
a  crofs  raifed  on  the  bridge  at  that  place,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infeription,  implying  that  this  place  was  the 
boundary  between  Scotland  and  England : 

Anglos  a  Scotis  feparat  crux  ijla  remotls  : 

Arma  hie  Jlant  Brutiyjlant  Scott  fuh  hac  cruet  tuti. 

After  the  conclnfion  of  this  treaty,  fo  humiliating  to  ■* 
the  Scots,  the  Pidls,  finding  that  their  intereft  had 
been  entirely  negledled,  fled  to  Norway,  while  thofe 
who  remained  in  England  were  maffacred.  Donald 
lhared  the  common  fate  of  unfortunate  princes,  being 
dethroned  and  fhut  up  in  prifon,  where  he  at  laft  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  year  858. — In  juftice  to  * 
this  unhappy  monarch,  however,  it  mull  be  obferved, 
that  the  charadler  of  Donald,  and  indeed  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  tranfadlions,  refls  on  the  credit  of  a  lingle 
author,  namely  Boece  ;  and  that  other  writers  reprefent' 
Donald  as  a  hero,  and  fuccefsful  in  his  wars:  but  the 
obfeurity  in  which  the  whole  of  this  period  of  Scottilh-' 
hiftory  is  involved,  renders  it  impoftible  to  determine  any 
thing  fatisfadlory  concerning  thefe  matters. 

Donald  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Con  ftantine, 
the  fon  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin,  in  whofe  reign  Scot¬ 
land  was  firft  invaded  by  the  Danes,  who  proved  fuch 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Englilh.  This  invafion  is  - 
faid  to  have  been  occaftoned  by  fome  exiled  Pidls  who 
fled  to  Denmark,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the  king 
of  that  country  to  fend  his  two  brothers,  Hungar  and 
Hubba,  to  recover  the  Pidlilh  dominions  from  Con-  IT 
ftantine.  Thefe  princes  landed  on  the  coaft  ef  Fife, 
where  they  committed  the  moft  horrid  barbarities, -not* 
fparing  even  the  eccleflaflics  who  had  taken  refuge  iiv 
the  ifland  of  May  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth.  Con- 
ftantine  defeated  one  of  the  Danifh  armies  commanded' 
by  Hubba,  near  the  water  of  Leven  ;  but  was  himfelf 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Hungar,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  beheaded  at  a  place  fmee  called  the  Devil’s 
Cave i An  the  year  874. 

This  unfortunate  adlion  coft  the  Scots  7 0,000  men; 
but  the  Danes  feem  not  to  have  purchafed  their  vidlory 
very  eafily,  as  they  were  obliged  immediately  afterwards 
to  abandon  their  eonquefl3,  and  retire  to  their  own 
country.  However,  the  many  Danifh  monuments  that 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Fife,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
many  bloody  feenes  have  been  adled  here  between  the 
Scots  and  Danes  befides  that, above-mentioned. 

Con  ftantine  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Eth,  fur* 
named  the  Swift  footed,  from  his  agility.  Concerning  * 
him  we  find  nothing  memorable ;  indeed  the  accounts/ 
are  fo  confufed  and  contradidlory,  that  it  is  impoftible 
S  to 
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of  this  reign,  AH  agree,  however*  that  it  was  but 
{haft  ;  and  that  he  was  fucceeded  by  Gregory  the  fon 
of  Donga!,  contemporary  with  Alfred  of  England,  and 
tS  that  bach  princes  defervedly  acquired  the  name  of  G^#* 
^icploirs  of  j]ie  j)ane8  Rf  tbtjir  departure  had  left  the  PiAa  in  pof* 
ixrrgtr  y  fejpmn  0f  pjfe.  Agnmft  them  Gregory  immediately 
irmrched,  and  quickly  drove  them  into  the  north  of 
England,  where  their  confederates  were  already  mnftara 
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of  Northumberland  and  York.  In  their  way  thither 


they  threw  a  gwrifon  into  the  town  of  Berwick  j  but 
this  was  presently  reduced  by  Gregory*  who  put  to  the 
fword  all  the  Danes,  but  fpared  the  lives  of  the  Pifts* 
From  Berwick,  Gregory  purfoed  the  Danes  into  Nor^ 
thumberlnnd,  where  he  defeated  *hero  ;  tmd  patted  the 
winter  in  Berwick,  He  then  marched  againft  the 
Cumbrian®.,  who  being  mottly  Piets  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Danes,  Them  he  eafilv  overcame,  and  obli¬ 
ged  to  yield  up  all  the  lands  they  had  formerly  pofleflid 
belonging  to  the  Scots,  at  the  fame  time  that  lie  agreed 
to  p  rote  A  them  from  the  power  of  the  Danes,  In  a 
fhort  time,  however,  Conilantinc  the  king  of  the  Cum¬ 
brian*  violated  the  convention  he  had  made,  and  invaded 
Annandale  |  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Gregory 
near  Lochroabem  After  this  viAory  Gregory  entirely 
reduced  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland, 
which,  it  is  fold,  were  ceded  to  him  by  Alfred  the 
Great  $  and  indeed  the  fituation  of  Alfred’s  affaire  at 
this  time  renders  fuch  a  ceffion  by  no  means  impro¬ 
bable. 

We  next  find  Gregory  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Irifh,  to  fupport  Donach,  an  Iri(h  prince,  againfl 
two  rebellious  noblemen#  The  Irifh  were  the  firft 
aggreftbrs,  and  invaded  Galloway  $  but  being  re- 
pulfed  with  great  lofs,  Gregory  went  over  to  Ire¬ 
land  in  perfon,  where  the  two  chieftains,  who  had 
been  enemies  to  each  other  before,  now  joined  their 
forces  in  order  to  oppofe  the  common  enemy.  The  firft 
engagement  proved  fatal  to  one  of  their  chief*  named 
Brian ,  who  was  killed  with  a  great  number  of  hfo  fol¬ 
lowers.  After  this  viAory  Gregory  reduced  Dundalk 
and  Drogheda,  On  his  way  to  Dublin  he  was  oppofed 
by  a  chieftain  named  Cornet/,  who  ihared  the  fate  of 
his  confederate,  being  alfo  killed,  and  his  army  entirely 
defeated,  Gregory  then  became  guardian  to  the  young 
prince  whom  he  came  to  affift,  appointed  a  regency,  and 
obliged  them  to  fwear  that  they  would  never  admit 
into  the  country  either  a  Dane  or  an  Engliftman  with* 
out  his  conlent.  Having  then  placed  gnrrifons  in  the 
ftrongeft  fortrefies,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he 
built  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  died  in  the  year  892, 
T9  at  his  cafUe  of  Dnndore  in  the  Garfeeh, 

Douaki  III,  Gregory  was  fucceeded  by  Donald  III,  the  fon  of 
Conftantintr,  who  imitated  the  virtues  of  his  prcdecef- 
for.  The  Scots  hiftprfone  unanimoully  agree  that  Nor¬ 
thumberland  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  their 
.countrymen  5  while  the  Englife  as  unanimoully  affirm 
that  it  was  iubieA  to  the  Danes,  who  paid  homage  to 
Alfred,  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  Donald  continued 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Engtifh  monarch,  and 
lent  him  a  body  of  forces,  who  proved  of  confiderable 
advantage  to  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes,  The 
reign  of  Donald  was  but  feort  ;  for  having  marched 
againft  fome  robbers  (probably  no  other  than  the 
Danes)  who  had  invaded  and  ravaged  the  counties  of 
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Murray  md  Hof*,  he  dfed  at  Fon^S  foon  MteMwhtJ? 
defeated  and  fubdued  them  in  the  year 903.  He  wan 
fucceeded  by  Co^fiantmc  Til,  the  ion  of  Eth  the  Swift* 
footed,  concerning  whom  the  moll  remarkable  particular 
we  find  related  is  his  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Danes  again  ft  the  English,  The  oecafion  of  this  con 
federacy  h  laid  to  have  been,  that  the  Englife  monarch,1*  0  W  on* 
Edward  the  Elder,  finding  the  Scots  in  potfofficm  of m 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  made  fuch  extmva-  with  the 
gant  demands  upon  Conftanune  as  obliged  him  to  ally  O  wes 
with  the  Danes  in  order  to  preferve  his  dominions 
{county,  However,  the  league  fubfifted  only  for  twu 
’years,  after  which  the  Danes  found  it  more  for  their 
advantage  to  refume  their  ancient  friend  (hip  with  the 
Ena  hfh. 

As  form  as  Cfonftantlne  had  concluded  the  treaty 
•■with  the  Danes,  he  appointed  the  preemptive  heir  to 
the  Scottish  crown,  Malcolm,  or,  according  to  fome* 

Eugene  the  fon  of  the  late  king  Donald,  prince  of  the 
femthorn  counties,  on  condition  of  his  defending  them 
again  ft  the  attack*  of  the  Engtifh,  The  young  prince 
had  foon  an  opportune y  of  exerting  his  valour :  but 
not  behaving  with  the  re  qu  I  fee  caution,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  defeated,  with  the  lois  of  a!  me  ft  all  hfo 
army,  he  himfclf  being  carried  wounded  out  of  the 
field  i  and  in  eonfequenee  of  this  difofter,  Conftantins 
was  obliged  to  do  homage  to  Edward  rar  the  poffdfions 
he  had  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Scot*  boundary. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Athelftan  the  fon 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  the  northern  Danes*  were  encou¬ 
raged  by  fqjne  confpiracks  formed  again  ft  that  mo¬ 
narch  to  throw  olf  the  yoke  *  and  their  iuccefs  was 
fuch,  that  Athelftan  thought  proper  to  enter^  into^  n 
treaty  with  Sfthric  the  Danife  chief,  and  to  give  him 
hh  daughter  in  marriage,  Sithric,  however,  did  not 
long  furvive  hie  nuptials  j  and  his  fon  Guthved,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  throw  oft  the  Englife  yoke,  wag  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  fiy  into  Scotland.  This  brought  on  a 
folks  of  hoftilitfe*  between  the  Scots  and  Englife* 
which  in  the  year  938  iffued  in  a  general  engagement# 

At  this  time  the  Soot*,  Irifh,  Cumbrians,  and  Danes, 
were  confederated  a  gal  nit  the  Englife*  'i  he  Scots  wero 
commanded  by  their  king  Conftantine,  the  Irifh  by  An- 
fof  the  brother  of  Guthred  the  Danifh  prince,  the 
Cumbrians  by  their  own  fovertdgn,  and  the  Danes  by 
Froda*  The  generaU  of  Athenian  were  Edmund  hit 
brother,  and  TurketU  hit  favourite,  The  Englife  at¬ 
tacked  the  entrenchments  of  the  confederates,  where 
the  chief  refittance  they  met  with  was  from  the  Scots, 
Conftantine  was  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  killed  ** 
or  taken  prifoncr,  but  was  refoued  by  the  bravery 
his  foldiere  :  however,  after  a  moft  obftinate  engagement, 
the  confederates  were  defeated  with  fuch  Daughter,  that 
the  (lain  arc  faid  to  have  been  innumerable*  The  corr 
fequence  of  this  viAory  was,  that  the  Scots  wrere  de¬ 
prived  of  all  their  poudfiens  to  the  fouthw'ard  of  the 
Forth  ;  and  Conftantine,  quite  difpirited  with  lua  mis¬ 
fortune,  refigned  the  crown  to  Malcolm,  and  retired  to 
the  monaitery  of  theCuldees  at  St  Andrew’s,  where  he 
died  five  years  after,  in  94,3. 

The  diftreffe*  which  the  Englife  fuftained  in  their 
fubfequent  wars  wuth  the  Danes  gave  the  Scots  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  retrieving  their  affairs  ;  and  in  the  year 
944,  we  find  Malcolm,  the  fucceffor  of  Gonllantine,  in* 
veiled  v;ith  the  iovereignty  qf  Northumberfopd,  on  con* 
y  ditioa 
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Scotland,  dition  of  his  holding  it  as  lief  of  the  crown  oF  England, 
y  —  *  and  affiding  in  defence  of  the  northern  border,  boon 
after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  Malcolm  died,  and 
Mew  inva-  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Indulfus.  In  his.  reign  the 
{ions  of  the  j)anes  became  extremely  formidable  by  their  inrafions, 
Danes-  which  they  now  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  be¬ 
ing  exafperated  by  the  fnendfhip  fubfiding  between  the 
Scots  and  Englifh  monarchs.  Their  fird  defeent  was 
upon  Ead  Lothian,  where  they  were  foon  expelled,  but 
eroded  over  to  Fife.  Here  they  were  a  fecond  time  de¬ 
feated,  and  driven  out ;  and  fo  well  had  Indulfus  taken 
care  to  guard  the  coads,  that  they  could  not  find  an 
opportunity  of  landing  ;  till  having  feemed  to  fleer  to¬ 
wards  their  own  country,  the  Scots  were  thrown  off  their 
guard,  and  the  Danes  on  a  fudden  made  good  their 
landing  at  Cullen,  in  Banffshire.  Here  Indulfus  foon 
came  up  with  them,  attacked  their  ,  camp,  and  drove 
them  towards  their  fhips,  but  was  killed  in  an  ambuf- 
cade,  into  which  he  fell  during  the  purfuit.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Duffus,  to  whom  hiflorians  give  an  excel¬ 
lent  charader ;  blit,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  lie  was 
murdered,  in  the  year  965*  ^-e  was  fucceedcd  by  Culen 
the  fon  of'Indulfus,  who  had  been  nominated  prince  of 
Cumberland  in  his, father’s  lifetime,  as  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  very  degenerate 
prince  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  given  himfelf  up  to  fenfuali- 
ty  in  a  manner  almofl  incredible,  being  guilty  of  incon¬ 
tinence  not  only  with  women  of  all  ranks,  but  even  with 
his  own  fillers  and  daughters.  The  people  in  the  mean 
time  were  fleeced,  in  order  to  fupport  the  extravagance 
and  luxury  of  their  prince.  In  confequence  of  this,  an 
aflembly  of  the  flates  was  convened  at  Scone  for  the  re¬ 
fettling  of  the  government ;  but  on  his  way  thither 
Culen  was  affafiinated,  near  the  village  of  Methven,  by 
Rohard,  thane  or  fheriff  of  Fife,  whofe  daughter  the 
king  had  debauched. 

The  provocations  which  Culen  had  given  to  his  no¬ 
bility  feem  to  have  rendered  them  totally  untradable 
and  valiant  aa{j  ficentious  ;  which  gave  an  occafion  to  a  remarkable 
VniK**  revolution  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.  who  fucceed¬ 
ed  Culen.  This  prince,  being  a  man  of  great  refolu- 
tion,  began  with  relieving  the  common  people  from  the 
oppreflions  of  the  nobility,  which  were  now  intolerable ; 
and  this  plan  he  purfued  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that,  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  to  fear  from  the  great  barons,  he  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Lanerk  ;  but  the  greatefl 
part,  confcious  of  their  demerits,  did  not  attend.  The 
king  fo  well  diffembled  his  difpleafure,  that  thofe  who 
came  were  quite  charmed  with  his  affability,  and  the 
noble  entertainment  he  gave  them ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  when  an  aflembly  was  called  next  year,  the 
guilty  were  encouraged  to  appear  as  well  as  the  inno¬ 
cent.  No  fooner  had  this  aflembly  met,  however,  than 
the  place  of  meeting  was  befet  with  armed  men.  The 
king  then  informed  them  that  none  had  any  thing  to 
apprehend  excepting  fuch  as  had  been  notorious  of¬ 
fenders’;  and  thefe  he  ordered  to  be  immediately  taken 
into  cuflody,  telling  them,  that  their  fubmitting  to 
public  juftice  mud  be  the  price  of  their  liberty.  They 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  king’s  offer,  and  the  crimi¬ 
nals  were  accordingly  punifhed  according  to  their  de- 
ferts. 

About  this  time  Edgar,  king  of  England,  finding 
himfelf  hard  preffed  by  the  Danes,  found  means  to 
unite  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  prince  oi  Cumber- 
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land  along  with  himfelf  in  a  treaty  againft  the  Danes  ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  a  report  that  Kenneth  had  be¬ 
come  tributary  to  the  king  of  England.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  utterly  denied  by  all  the  Scots  hiflorians  ;  who 
affirm  that  Kenneth  cultivated  a  good  correfpondence 
with  Edgar,  as  well  becaufe  he  expeded  affiflance  in 
defending  his  coafls,  as  becaufe  he  intended  entirely  to 
alter  the  mode  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne.  About  this 
time  the  Danes  made  a  dreadful  invafion.  Their  origi¬ 
nal  intention  feems  to  have  been  to  land  on  fome  part 
of  the  Englifh  coafls  ;  but  finding  them  probably  too 
well  guarded,  they  landed  at  Montrofe  in  Scotland,  com¬ 
mitting  every  where  the  mod  dreadful  ravages.  Ken¬ 
neth  at  that  time  was  at  Stirling,  and  quite  unprepa¬ 
red  ;  however,  having  colleded  an  handful  of  troops, 
he  cut  off  many  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  draggling 
up  and  down,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  befieging 
Perth.  Neverthelefs,  as  the  king’s  army  condantly  in- 
creafed,  lie  refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The 
feene  of  this  adion  was  at  Loncarty,  near  Perth.  The 
king  is  faid  to  have  offered  ten  pounds  in  filver,  or  the 
value  of  it  in  land,  for  the  head  of  every  Dane  which 
fhould  be  brought  him  ;  and  an  immunity  from  all  taxe3 
to  the  foldiers  who  ferved  in  his  army,  provided  they 
fhould  be  victorious  :  but,  notwitliflaiiding  the  utmod  Defeats  the 
efforts  of  the  Scots,  their  enemies  fought  fo  defperate-  Danes, 
ly,  that  Kenneth’s  army  mud  have  been  totally  de¬ 
feated,  had  not  the  fugitives  been  dopped  by  a  yeoman  2S 
and  hie  two  fons  of  the  name  of  Hay,  who  were  coming  Rife  of  the 
up  to  the  battle,  armed  with  fuch  rullic  weapons  as  family  of 
their  condition  in  life  afforded.  Buchanan  and  Boecebr™  * 
inform  us,  that  thefe  countrymen  were  ploughing  in  a 
field  hard  by  the  feene  of  adion,  and  perceiving  that 
their  countrymen  fled,  they  loofed  their  oxen,  and 
made  ufe  of  the  jokes  as  weapons,  with  which  they  firft 
obliged  their  countrymen  to  dand,  and  then  annoyed 
their  enemies.  The  fight  was  now  renewed  with  fuch. 
fury  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes  were  ut¬ 
terly  defeated ;  and,  after  the  battle,  the  king  rewarded 
Hay  with  the  barony  of  Errol  in  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie, 
ennobled  his  family,  and  gave  them  an  armorial  bearing 
alluding  to  the  rudic  weapons  with  which  they  had  at- 
chieved  this  glorious  exploit.  .  a<$ 

In  the  year  994,  Kenneth  was  murdered  at  the  in-Renneth 
digation  of  a  lady  named  Fenella,  wliofe  fon  he  had  murdered 
caufed  to  be  put  to  death.  The  murder  was  perpetra¬ 
ted  in  Fenella’s  cadle,  where  file  had  perfuaded  the  king 
to  pay  her  a  vifit.  His  attendants  waited  long  near  the 
place  ;  but  being  at  length  tired  out,  they  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  found  their  king  murdered  :  upon  which 
they  laid  the  caftle  in  afhes  ;  but  Fenella  efcaped  by  a 
podern.  The  throne  was  then  feized  Ly  an  ufurper 
named  Conjlantine  ;  who,  being  killed  in  battle  after  a 
reign  of  a  year  and  an  half,  was  fucceeded  by  Grime, 
the  grandfon  of  king  Duffus  ;  and  he  again  was  de¬ 
feated  arid  killed  by  Malcolm  the  fon  of  Kenneth,  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  Scottifh  throne.  .  After  this  vidory, 
however,  Malcolm  did  not  immediately  affume  the  fo- 
vereignty  ;  but  afked  the  crown  from  the  nobles,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  law  paffed  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  by 
which  the  fuccefiion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  became 
hereditary.  This  theyj  immediately  granted,  and  Mal¬ 
colm  was  accordingly  crowned  king.  He  joined  hnn- 
felf  in  ftrid  alliance  with  the  king  of  England  ;  and 
proved  fo  fuccefsful  againd  the  Danes  in  England,  that 
4  Z  Sweno 
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Scotland,  Sweyn  their  king  refolved  to  direft  his  whole  force 
againft  him  by  an  invafion  of  Scotland.  His  firft  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  proved  very'  unfuccefsful ;  all  his  fol- 
diers  being  cut  in  pieces,  except  fome  few  who  efcaped 
to  their  (hips,  while  the  lofs  of  the  Scots  amounted  to 
no  more  than  30  men.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Duncan, 
prince  of  Cumberland,  having  negle6led  to  pay  his 
homage  to  the  king  of  England,  the  latter  invaded  that 
country  in  conjundion  with  the  Danes.  Malcolm  took 
the  field  againft  them,  and  defeated  both  ;  but  while 
he  was  thus  employed  in  the  fouth,  a  new  army  of 
Danes  landed  in  the  north  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
The  Scots  Spey\  Malcolm  advanced  againft  them  with  an  army 
defeated  by  much  inferior  in  number  ;  and  his  men,  negle&ing  every 
the  Danes,  but  the  blind  impulfes  of  fury,  were  almoft  all 

cut  to  pieces  ;  Malcolm  himfelf  being  defperately 


wounded. 

By  this  vi&ory  the  Danes  were  fo  much  elated,  that 
they  fent  for  their  wives  and  children,  intending  to  fet¬ 
tle  in  this  country.  The  caftle  of  Nairn,  at  that  time 
thought  almoft  impregnable,  fell  into  their  hands  ;  and 
the  towns  of  Elgin  and  Forres  were  abandoned  both  by 
their  garrifons  and  inhabitants.  The  Scots  were  every¬ 
where  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and  employed  in 
the  mod  fervile  offices  by  the  haughty  conquerors ; 
who,  to  render  the  caftle  of  Nairn,  as  they  thought, 
abfolutely  impregnable,  cut  through  the  fmall  iithmus 
which  joined  it  to  the  land.  All  this  time,  however, 
Malcolm  was  railing  forces  in  the  fouthern  counties ; 
and  having  at  laft  got  an  army  together,  he  came  up 
with  the  Danes  at  Murdoch,  near  Balveny,  which  ap¬ 
pears  at  this  day  to  have  been  a  ItrongDanifh  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Here  he  attacked  the  enemy ;  but  having  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  three  of  his  general  officers,  he  was 
But  defeat  a£a*n  °b%ed  to  retreat.  However,  the  Danifh  gene- 
them  in  a  ra^  happening  to  be  killed  in  the  purfuit,  the  Scots  were 
fecund  encouraged  to  renew  the  fight  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
battle.  ^ey  obtained  at  lall  a  complete  vi&ory  ;  but  fuffered  fo 
•  much,  that  they  were  unable  to  derive  from  it  all  the 
advantages  which  might  otherwife  have  accrued. 

On  the  news  of  this  ill  fuccefs,  Sweyn  ordered  two 
Beets,  one  from  England  and  another  from  Norway,  to 
make  a  defcent  upon  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Camus,  cne  of  his  moft  renowned  generals.  The 
Danes  attempted  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth ; 
but  finding  every  place  there  well  fortified,  they  were 
obliged  to  move  farther  northward,  and  effe&ed  their 
purpofe  at  Redhead  in  the  county  of  Angus.  The 
caftle  of  Brechin  was  firft  befieged  ;  but  meeting  with 
a  flout  refiftance  there,  they  laid  the  town  and  church 
in  alhes.  From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  village  of 
Panbride,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Karboddo * 


Malcolm  in  the  mean  time  was  at  hand  with  his  army,  Scotland* 
and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Barr ,  in  the  neighbour-  w  1 '  H 
hood  of  which  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  The^Dan 
of  Scotland  ;  for  as  Moray  and  the  northern  provinces  again  de* 
were  already  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  Danes,  it  was  evi-feated* 
dent  that  a  victory  at  this  time  muft  put  them  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  whole.  The  engagement  was  defperate, 
and  fo  bloody,  that  the  rivulet  which  proceeds  from 
Loch  Tay  13  faid  to  have  had  its  water  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  the  (lain  ;  but  at  laft  the  Danes  gave  way  and 
fled.  There  was  at  that  time  in  the  army  of  Malcolm, 
a  young  prince  of  the  name  of  Keith  (a).  He  purfued  Rife  of  the 
Camus  ;  and  having  overtaken  him,  engaged  and  killed  family  of 
him  ;  but  another  Scots  officer  coming  up  at  the  fame 
time,  difputed  with  Keith  the  glory  of  the  a<ftion. 

While  the  difpute  lafted,  Malcolm  came  up  ;  who  fuf¬ 
fered  them  to  decide  it  by  Angle  combat.  In  this  Lcond 
combat  Keith  proved  alfo  victorious,  and  killed  his  an- 
tagonift.  The  dying  perfon  confefTed  the  juftice  of 
Keith’s  claim  ;  and  Malcolm  dipping  his  finger  in  his 
blood  marked  the  fhield  of  Keith  with  three  ftrokes, 
pronouncing  the  words  Veritas  vincit%  ct  Truth  over¬ 


comes,”  which  has  ever  fince  been  the  armorial  bearing 
and  motto  of  the  family  of  Keith  (b). 

The  fhattered  remains  of  the  Danifh  forces  reached 
their  (hips  ;  but  being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds, 
and  provifions  becoming  fcarce,  they  put  afhore  500 
men  on  the  coaft  of  Buchan,  to  procure  them  fome 
food  :  but  their  communication  with  the  (hips  being 
foon  cut  off,  they  fortified  themfelves  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  made  a  defperate  reliftance  ;  but  at  laft 
were  all  put  to  the  fword.  The  place  where  this  maf- 
facre  happened  is  ft  ill  called  Crudane  ;  being  probably 
an  abbreviation  of  Cruor  Danorvmy  the  blood  of  the 
Danes,  a  name  impofed  on  it  by  the  ecclefiaftics  of 
thofe  days. 

Sweyn,  not  yet  difeouraged,  fent  his  fon  Canute,  af-  Another 
terwards  king  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greatefl  war- invafion* 
rious  of  that  age,  into  Scotland,  with  an  army  more 
powerful  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  Canute 
landed  in  Buchan  ;  and,  as  the  Scots  were  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  fuch  a  long  continued  war,  Malcolm  thought 
proper  to  ad  on  the  defenfive.  But  the  Scots,  who 
now  thought  themfelves  invincible,  demanded  to  be  led 
on  to  a  general  engagement.  Malcolm  complied  with 
their  defire,  and  a  battle  enfued ;  in  which  though 
neither  party  had  much  reafon  to  boaft  of  vi&ory,  the 
Danes  were  fo  much  reduced,  that  they  willingly  con- 
eluded  a  peace  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  That  the  Peace  con* 
Danes  fhould  immediately  depart  Scotland  ;  that  as  eluded* 
long  as  Malcolm  and  Sweyn  lived,  neither  of  them  fhould 
wage  war  with  the  other,,  or  help  each  other’s  enemies; 

and 


(a)  Thi's  prince  is  faid  to  have  commanded  a  colony  of  the  Catti,  a  German  nation  who  fettled  in  the  north- 
molt  part  of  Scotland,  and  from  whom  the  county  of  Caithnefs  takes  its  name. 

(b)  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  Jtinerarium  Septentrionale ,  obferves,  that  in  all  probability  the  Scots  gained  two  vidto- 

ries  over  the  Danes  on  the  prefent  occafion  ;  one  near  the  place  called  Karboddo ,  already  mentioned  ;  and  the 
other  at  Aberlemno,  four  miles  from  Brechin.  At  both  places  there  are  monuments  with  rude  fculptures.  ereft- 
ed  moft  probably  in  memory  of  a  vidory.  That  at  Karboddo  is  called  Camus’s  crofs ;  near  which,  fome  what 
more  than  a  century  ago,  a  large  fepulchre,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Camus,  was  difeovered.  It  confided  of  four 
great  ftones  ;  and  had  in  it  a  huge  Ikeleton,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  Danifh  prince.  The  fatal  ftroke  feemed 
to  have  been  given  him  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  Ikull  being  cut  away,  proba- 
bly  by  the  ftroke  of  the  fword.  6  3  * 
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Scotland,  and  that  the  field  in  which  the  battle  was  fought 

-v -  (hould  be  fet  apart  and  confecrated  for  the  burial  ot 

the  dead.  Thefe  ftipulations  were  punaually  fulfilled 
by  Malcolm,  who  built  in  the  neighbourhood  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  Olaus,  the  tutelar  faint  of  thefe  northern 

nations.  ,  .  , 

After  all  thefe  glorious  exploits,  and  becoming  the 
fecond  legifiator  in  the  Scottilh  nation,  Malcolm  is  faid 
to  have  ftained  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  with  avarice 
Malcolm  and  opprefiion  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  mur- 
afiaffiiuced.  dered  at  the  age  of  80  years,  after  he  had  reigned  above 
30.  This  affaffination  was  perpetrated  when  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Glarnis.  His  own  domeitics  are  faid  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  murder,  and  to  have  fled  along 
with  the  confpirators  ;  but  in  palling  the  lake  of  For¬ 
far  on  the  ice,  it  gave  way  with  them,  and  they  were 
all  drowned,  their  bodies  being  difcovered  fome  days 
after.  The  latter  part  of  this  account  is  confirmed  by 
the  fculptures  upon  fome  Hones  erected  near  the  fpot  ; 
one  of  which  is  Hill  called  Malcolm's  grave-fone  ;  and 
ail  of  them  exhibit  fome  rude  reprefentations  of  the  mur¬ 
der  and  the  fate  of  the  affaffins. 

Duncan  I.  Malcolm  was  fucceeded,  in  the  year  1034,  by  his 
crrandfon  Duncan  I.  but  he  is  faid  to  have  had  another 
grandfon,  the  famous  Macbeth  ;  though  fome  are  of 
opinion  that  Macbeth  was  not  the  grandfon  of  Mal¬ 
colm,  but  of  Fenella  who  murdered  Kenneth  III.  1  he 
firft  years  of  Duncan’s  reign  were  palled  in  tranquillity, 
but  domeflic  broils  foon  took  place  on  the  following 
occafion.  Banquo,  thane  of  Lochaber,  and  anceftor 
to  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  a£ted  then,  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  fteward  to  Duncan,  by  collecting  his  rents  ;  but 
being  very  rigid  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  was 
way-laid,  robbed,  and  almoft  murdered.  Of  this  out¬ 
rage  Banquo  complained  as  foon  as  he  recovered  of  his 
wounds  and  could  appear  at  court.  The  robbers  were 
fummoned  to  furrender  themfelves  to  jultice  ;  but  m- 
ftead  of  obeying,  they  killed  the  meffenger.  Macbeth 
reprefented  this  in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  that  he  was  fent 
with  an  army  to  reduce  the  inlurgents,  who  had- already 
deftroyed  many  of  the  king’s  friends.  This  commiffion 
lie  performed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  rebel  chief 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  after  which  Macbeth  fent 
his  head  to  the  king,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
moft  feverity  again!!  the  infurgents,  who  were  compofed 

of  Irilhmen,  iilanders,  and  Highlanders. 

A  new  in-  This  infurre&ion  was  fcarcely  quelled,  when  the 
vation  by  Danes  landed  again  in  Fife;  and  Duncan  put  himieli 
the  Danes,  at  tpe  j,ead  0f  an  army,  having  the  thanes  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  ferving  under  him.  The  Danes  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Sweyn  king  of  Norway,  and  eldett  Ion  ol 
Canute.  He  proceeded  with  all  the  barbarity  natural 
to  his  nation,  putting  to  death  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  fell  in  his  way.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  nations  near  Culrofs,  in  which  the  Scots  were 
defeated  :  but  the  Danes  purchafed  their  victory  fo 
dearly,  that  they  could  not  improve  it ;  and  Duncan  re¬ 
treated  to  Perth,  while  Macbeth  was  fent  to  raife  more 
forces.  In  the  mean  time  Sweyn  laid  fiege  to  Perth, 
which  was  defended  by  Duncan  and  Banquo.  The 
Danes  were  fo  much  dftreffed  for  want  of  provifions, 
that  they  at  laft  confented  to  treat  of  a  peace,  provided 
tiie  p-  .fling  neceffiries  of  the  army  weie  relieved.  ’1  he 
Sc  ts  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  this  treaty  was  fet  on 
foot  in  order  to  amufe  Sweyn,  and  gain  time  lor  the 
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ftratagem  which  Duncan  was  preparing.  This  was  no  Scotland.  * 
other  than  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  infufing  intoxi-  . 

eating  herbs  into  the  liquors  that  were  fent  along  wuth  ar(- 

the  other  provifions  to  the  Daniln  camp.  Thefe  fopo-  defeated, 
rifics  had  their  intended  effect ;  and  while  the  Danes 
were  under  their  influence,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  Droke 
into  their  camp,  where  they  put  all  to  the  lword,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  fome  of  Sweyn’s  attendants 
carried  him  on  board ;  and  we  are  told  that  his  was 
the  only  ffiip  of  all  the  fleet  that  returned  to  Norway. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  frelh  body  of  Danes 
landed  at  Kingliorn  in  the  county  of  Fife  :  but  they 
were  entirely  defeated  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo.  Such 
of  the  Danes  as  efcaped  fled  to  their  fhips  ;  but. before 
they  departed  they  obtained  leave  to  bury  their  dead 
in  Inchcolm,  a  fmall  ifland  lying  in  the  Forth,  where 
one  of  their  monuments  is  ttill  to  be  feen.  ^ 

Thus  ended  the  formidable  invafions  of  the  Danes  ; 
after  which  Duncan  applied  himfelf  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of 
his  fubje&s.  Macbeth,  however,  who  had  obtained 
great  reputation  by  his  fuccefs  again  If  the  Danes,  be¬ 
gan  to  form  ambitious  defigns,  and  to  afpire  to  the 
ci own  itfelf.  The  fables  relating  to  his  ufurpation  are 
fo  well  known  from  the  tragedy  compofed  by  Shake- 
fpeare  which  bears  the  name  of  Macbeth,  that  we  lhall  37 
not  take  notice  of  them  here  ;  but  only  obferve,  that  Dun  cm  ^ 
at  laft  Duncan,  not  knowing  he  had  fo  dangerous  an 
enemy  near  his  perfon,  whofe  fchemes  required  to  be  ^  ^ 
watched,  was  murdered  at  Invernefs  by  Macbeth,  who  a;rumes  [hr 
fucceeded  him  in  the  throne.  throne. 

During  the  greateft  part  of  the  reign  of  the  ufurper, 

Malcolm,0 the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  kept 
clofe  in  his  principality  of  Cumberland,  without  any 
thoughts  of  afeending  his  father’s  throne.  Macbeth 
for  fome  time  governed  with  moderation,  but  at  laft  be¬ 
came  a  tyrant.  Becoming  jealous  of  Banquo,  the  moll 
powerful  fubjeft  in  his  dominions,  he  invited  him  to  an 
entertainment,  and  caufed  him  to  be  treacliei  oully  mur¬ 
dered.  His  fon  Fleance  was  deftined  to  the  fame  fate, 
but  efcaped  to  Wales.  After  him  Macduff,  the  thane 
of  Fife,  was  the  molt  powerful  perfon  in  Scotland  } 
for  which  reafon,  Macbeth  determined  to  deftroy  him. 

On  this  Macduff  fled  to  France  ;  and  Macbeth  cruelly 

put  to  death  his  wife,  and  children  who  weie  y^t  in-  ^8 

fants,  and  fequellered  his  eftate.  Macduff  vowed  re-  Macbeth 

venge,  and  encouraged  Malcolm  to  attempt  to  dethrone  driven  out, 

the  tyrant.  Macbeth  oppofed  them  with  his  whole 
•  gur  being  defeated  m  a  pitched  battle,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  molt  inacceffible  places  of  the  Highlands, 
where  he  defended  himfelf  for  two  years ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  Malcolm  was  acknowledged  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  crowned  at  Scone.  .39 

The  war  between  Macbeth  and  the  new  king  conti-  And  killed* 
nued  for  two  years  after  the  coronation  of  the  latter  ; 
but  at  laft  he  was  killed  in  a  tally  by  Macduff.  How¬ 
ever  the  public  tranquillity  did  not  end  with  his  life. 

His  followers  elected  one  of  his  kinfmen  named  Lullach, 
furnamed  the  Idiot ,  to  fucceed  him 1  but  fit  not  be.ng 
able  to  withiand  Malcolm,  withdrew  to  the  north, 
where  being  purfued,  he  was  killed  at  Effey  in  Strath- 
bo  ie,  after  a  reign  of  four  months.  40 

Malcolm  being  now  eftabfifned  on  the  throne,  be-  m  ;c  ,jm 
gan  with  rewarding  Macduff  for  his  great  fervices  ;  andeiubnftied 
conferred  upon  his  family  four  extraordinary  privileges 
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Scotland.  1.  That  they  fhould  place  the  king  in  his  chair  of  flate 

* - w - '  at  the  coronation.  2.  That  they  fhould  lead  the  van 

of  all  the  royal  armies.  3.  That  they  fhould  have  a 
legality  within  themfelves  ;  and,  4.  That  if  any  of 
Macduff’s  family  fhould  happen  to  kill  a  nobleman  un- 
premeditately,  he  fhould  pay  24  marks  of  iilver,  and,  if 
a  plebeian,  12.  The  king’s  next  care  was  to  reinflate 
in  their  fathers  pofTeflions  all  the  children  who  had  been 
difinherited  by  the  late  tyrant  ;  which  he  did  in  a  con¬ 
vention  of  his  nobles  held  at  Forfar.  In  the  time  of 
William  the  conqueror,  we  find  Malcolm  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  war  with  England,  the  occafion  of  which 
was  as  follows.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
Harold  feized  the  throne  of  England,  to  the  prejudice 
of  Edgar  Atheling  the  true  heir  to  the  crown.  How¬ 
ever,  he  created  him  earl  of  Oxford,  and  treated  him 
with  great  ^refpedl ;  but  on  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Harold,  William  difcovered  fome  jealoufy  of  Edgar. 
Soon  after,  William  having  occafion  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
his  dominions  in  Normandy,  he  appointed  Edgar  to  at¬ 
tend  him,  along  with  fome  other  noblemen  whom  he 
fufpedled  to  be  in  his  interefl ;  but  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  found  the  people  fo  much  difaffe&ed  to 
his  government,  that  he  proceeded  with  great  feverity, 
which  obliged  great  numbers  of  his  fubje&s  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  Cumberland  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Malcolm’s 
dominions.  Edgar  had  two  fillers,  Margaret  and  Chrif- 
tina  :  thefe,  with  his  two  chief  friends,  Gofpatric  and 
Martefwin,  foon  made  him  fenfible  how  precarious  his 
life  was  under  fuch  a  jealous  tyrant,  and  perfuaded  him 
to  make  preparations  for  flying  into  Hungary  or  fome 
foreign  country.  Edgar  accordingly  fet  fail  with  his 
4,  mother  Agatha,  his  two  fillers,  and  a  great  train  of 
En*ertains  Anglo-Saxon  noblepien  ;  but  by  flrefs  of  weather  was 
Edgar  an  forced  into  the  frith  of  Forth,  where  the  illultrieus  exiles 
prince.  landed  at  the  place  fince  that  time  called  the  Queen's 
Ferry.  Malcolm  no  fooner  heard  of  their  landing  than 
he  paid  them  a  vifit  in  per  foil  ;  and  at  this  vifit  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  princefs  Margaret,  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  chief  of  Edgar’s  party  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Scotland.  William  foon  made  a  formal 
demand  of  Edgar  ;  and  on  Malcolm’s  refufal,  declared 
war  againll  him. 

War  be-  William  was  the  mod  formidable  enemy  the  Scots 
tween  Scot- had  ever  encountered,  as  having  not  only  the  whole 
Er^land  ^orce  Engj3nd>  but  of  Normandy,  at  his  command. 

S  a11  *  However,  as  he  had  tyrannized  mod  unmercifully  over 
his  Englifh  fubje&s,  they  were  much  more  inclined  to 
aflid  his  enemies  than  their  own  prince  ;  and  he  even 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  give  up  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland  to  Gofpatric,  who  had  followed  Edgar,  upon 
condition  of  his  making  war  on  the  Scots.  This  noble¬ 
man  accordingly  invaded  Cumberland;  in  return  for 
which  Malcolm  ravaged  Northumberland  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  and  inviting  at 
the  fame  time  the  Irifh  and  Danes  to  join  him. 

Even  at  this  time  the  Danes  kept  up  their  claims 
upon  the  crown  of  England,  fo  that  they  could  not  be 
fuppofed  very  zealous  for  the  intered  of  Edgar.  The 
Irifh  were  dfo  intereded  in  advancing  the  caufe  of  Ha¬ 
rold’s  three  fons,  who  had  put  themfelves  under  their 
protection  ;  and  befides,  their  chief  view  feems  to  have 
been  to  obtain  plunder  at  the  expence  of  any  party. 
However,  as  all  thefe  views  tended  to  the  pulling  down 
of  William’s  power,  an  union  was  formed  againd  nim$ 


but  when  they  came  to  particular  dipulations,  the  Scotland, 

parties  immediately  difagreed.  The  three  fons  of  Ha- - * - J 

rold,  with  a  body  of  Irifh,  made  a  defcent  upon  Somer-  F  ,43  , 
fetfhire,  and  defeated  a  body  of  Englifh  ;  but  the  Irifh  invaded, 
having  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  fome 
booty,  immediately  retired  with  it,  after  having  ravaged 
the  country.  The  Danes  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber  from  40  fmall  fhips,  where  they  were  joined 
by  Edgar  and  his  party  ;  and  had  the  allies  been  unani¬ 
mous,  it  is  probable  that  William’s  government  would 
have  been  overthrown. 

By  this  time  William  had  taken  from  Gofpatric  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  given  it  to  Robert 
Cummin  one  of  his  Norman  barons  ;  but  the  Northum¬ 
brians  having  joined  Gofpatric,  and  received  the  Danes 
as  their  countrymen,  murdered  Cummin  and  all  his 
followers  at  Durham,  where  they  had  been  guilty  of 
great  cruelties.  After  this  they  laid  fiege  t©  the  forts 
built  by  William  in  Yorkfhire  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
reduce  them,  the  Englifh,  Scots,  and  Danes,  united 
their  forces,  took  the  city  of  York  itfelf,  and  put  to  the 
fword  three  thoufand  Normans  who  were  there  in  garri- 
fon  ;  and  this  fuccefs  was  followed  by  many  incurfions 
aud  ravages,  in  which  the  Danes  and  Northumbrians 
acquired  great  booty.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that 
thefe  allies  had  the  interefl  of  Edgar  no  more  at  heart 
than  the  Irifh ;  and  that  all  the  dependence  of  this  for¬ 
lorn  prince  was  upon  Malcolm,  and  the  few  Englifhmea 
who  had  followed  his  fortune  :  for  the  booty  was  no 
fooner  obtained,  than  the  Danes  retired  to  their  fhips,. 
and  the  Northumbrians  to  their  habitations,  as  though 
they  had  been  in  perfect  fafety.  But  in  the  mean  time 
William,  having  raifed  a  confiderable  army,  advanced 
northwards.  He  fil'd  took  a  fevere  revenge  upon  the 
Northumbrians  ;  then  he  reduced  the  city  of  York*, 
and  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  ;  and  perceiving 
that  danger  was  flill  threatened  by  the  Danes,  he  brib¬ 
ed  them  with  a  fum  of  money  to  depart  to  their  own 
country. 

Malcolm  was  now  left  alone  to  encounter  this  for¬ 
midable  adverfary  ;  who,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  op- 
pole  fo  great  a  force,  withdrew  to  his  own  domi¬ 
nions*  where  he  remained  for  fome  time  upon  the  defen- 
five,  but  not  without  making  great  preparations  for  44 
invading  England  once  more.  His  fecond  invafionA  fecor  <J 
took  place  in  the  year  1071,  while  William  was  employ- ,nvafion* 
ed  in  quelling  an  infurreftion  in  Wales.  He  is  faid  at 
this  time  to  have  behaved  with  the  greatefl  cruelty. 

He  invaded  England  by  Cumberland  ;  ravaged  Teef- 
dale  ;  and  at  a  place  called  Hundreds-held ,  he  mafiacred 
fome  Englifh  noblemen,  with  all  their  followers.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  Cleveland  in  the  north-riding  of 
Yorkfhire  ;  .which  he  alfo  ravaged  with  the  utmofl 
cruelty,  fending  back  the  booty  with  part  of  his  army 
to  Scotland  :  after  which,  he  pillaged  the  bifhopric  of 
Durham,  where  he  is  faid  not  to  have  fpared  the  mod 
facred  edifices,  but  to  have  burnt  them  to  the  ground. 

In  the  mean  tinie  Gofpatric,  to  whom  William  had 
had  again  ceded  Northumberland,  attempted  to  make 
diverfion  in  his  favour,  by  invading  Cumberland  ;  but 
being  utterly  defeated  by  Malcolm,  he  was  obliged  to 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  Bamborough  caltle  ;  while  Malcolm 
returned  in  triumph  with  his  army  to  Scotland,  where 
he  married  the  princefs  Margaret. 

The  next  year  William,  having  greatly  augmented 

his 
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Scotland,  hk  army,  invaded  Scotland  In  Ins  turn.  The  particu-  which  were  moft  obvious  and  glaring.  He  durft  not  ScM 

- - -  larsof  the  war  are  unknown;  but  it  certainly  ended  entirely  abohfh  that  infamous  pradice  of  the  landlord 

much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Scots,  as  Malcolm  claiming  the  firft  night  with  h.s  tenant  s  br.de  ;  though 
agreed  to  pay  him  homage.  The  Englifh  hiftorians  by  the  queen’s  influence,  the  privilege  was  changed 


45 

tfilliam 
he  Con¬ 
queror  in¬ 
vades  Scot- 

and. 


46 

Reforma¬ 
tion  fet  on 
foot  by  the 
king  and 
queen  of 
Scotland. 


contend  that  this  homage  was  for  the  whole  of  1ms  do¬ 
minions  ;  but  the  Scots  with  more  Ihow  of  reafon  af¬ 
firm,  that  it  was  only  for  thofe  he  poffefled  in  England. 

On  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a  crofs  was  eroded  at 
Stanmore  in  Richmondlhite,  with  the  arms  of  both 
kings,  to  ferve  as  a  boundary  between  the  pofftfiions 
of  William  and  the  feudal  dominions  of  Malcolm.  Fart 
of  this  monument,  called  Re-crofs,  or  rather  Roy-crofs , 
or  The  crofs  of  the  kings,  was  entire  in  the  days  of  Cam- 

This  peace  between  Malcolm  Canmore  and  William 
produced  the  greateft  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the 
Scots.  What  contributed  chiefly  to  this  was  the  ex¬ 
cellent  difpofition  of  queen  Margaret ;  who  was,  for 
that  age,  a  pattern  of  piety  and  politenefs :  and  next 
to  this  was  the  number  of  foreigners  who  had  fettled 
in  Scotland  ;  among  whom  were  Tome  Frenchmen,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendlhip  with  the  Scots 
which  lafted  for  ages.  Malcolm  himfelf,  alfo,  though  by 
his  ravages  in  England  he  feems  naturally  to  have  been 
a  barbarian,  was  far  from  being  averfe  to  a  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  even  fet  the  example  himfelf.  During  her 
hufband’s  abfence  in  England  queen  Margaret  had 
chofen  for  her  confeffor  one  Turgot,  whom  (he  alio 
made  her  affiftant  in  her  intended  reformation..  She 
began  with  new-modelling  her  own  court ;  into  which  fhe 
introduced  the  offices,  furniture,  and  manner  of  living, 
common  among  the  more  polite  nations  of  Europe. 
She  difmifled  from  her  fervice  all  thofe  who  were  noted 
for  immorality  and  impiety  :  and  . charged  Turgot,  on 
pain  of  her  difpleafure,  to  give  his  real  fentiments  on 
the  Hate  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  bell  inquiry  he  could 
make.  By  him  fhe  was  informed,  that  faction  reigned 
among  the  nobles,  rapine  among  the  commons,  and  in¬ 
continence  among  all  degrees  of  men..  Above  all,  he 
complained  that  the  kingdom  was  deftitute  of  a  learned 
clergy,  capable  of  reforming  the  people  by  their  exam¬ 
ple  and  dodtrine.  All  this  the  queen  reprefented  to 
her  hufband,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  fet  about  the 
work  of  reformation  immediately.;  in  which,  however, 
he  met  with  confiderable  oppofition.  The  Scots,  ac- 
cuflomed  to  opprefs  their  inferiors,  thought  all  reftnc- 
tions  of  their  power  were  as  many  fteps  towards  their 
flavery.  The  introdudion  of  foreign  offices  and  titles 
confirmed  them  in  this  opinion  ;  and.  fuch  a  dangerous 
infurre&ion  happened  in  Moray  and  fome  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  counties,  that  Malcolm  was  obliged  to  .  march 
ao-ainft  the  rebels  in  perfon.  He  found  them,  indeed, 
very  formidable;  but  they  were  fo  much  intimidated 
by  his  refolution,  that  they  intreated  the  clergy  who 
were  among  them  to  intercede  with  the  king  in  then- 
favour.  Malcolm  received  their  fubmiffion,  but  refufed 
to  grant  an  unconditional  pardon.  He  gave  all  the 
common  people  indeed  leave  to  return  to  their  habita¬ 
tions,  but  obliged  the  better  fort  to  Surrender  themfelves 
to  his  pleafure.  Many  of  the  moft  gu.ihy  were  put  to 
death,  or  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment  ;  while 
others  had  their  eftates  confifcated.  This  feventy 
checked  the  rebellious  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  upon  which 
Malcolm  returned  to  his  plans  of  reformation.  Still, 
however,  he  found  himfelf  oppofed  even  in  thofe  abufes, 


into  the  payment  of  a  piece  of  money  by  the  bride¬ 
groom,  and  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  mer- 
cheta  mulierum,  or  “  the  woman’s  merk.”  In  thofe 
days  the  Scots  were  without  the  pra&ice  of  faying 
grace  after  meals,  till  it  was  introduced  by  Margaret, 
who  gave  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  to  thole  who 
remained  at  the  royal  table  and  heard  the  thankfgiving ; 
which  expedient  gave  rife  to  the  term  of  the  grace- 
drink, .  Bcfides  this,  the  terms  of  the  duration  of  Lent 
and  Eafter  were  fixed  ;  the  king  and  queen  befio wed- 
large  alms  on  the  poor,  and  the  latter  wafhed  the  feet 
of  "fix  of  their  number;  many  churches,  monafteries,- 
&c.  were  ere&ed,  and  the  clerical  revenues  augmented. • 

However,  notwithftanding  thefe  leformations,  fome 
hiftorians  have  complained,  that,  along  with  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Englifh  and  French,  their  luxuries  were 
alfo  introduced.  Till  this  reign  the  Scots  had  been  re¬ 
markable  for  their  fobriety  and  the  fimplicity  of  their 
fare ;  which  was  now  converted  into  excef3  and  riot, 
and  fometimes  ended  fatally  by  quarrels  and  bloodfhed. 

We  are  told,  at  the  fame  time,  that  even  in  thofe  days, 
the  nobility  eat  only  two  meals  a-day,  and  were  ferved 
with  no  more  than  two  difties.  at  each  meal ;  but  that 
their  deviation  from  their  ancient  temperance  occafion- 
ed  a  diminution  of  the  ftrength  and  fize  of  the  people.  47 
In  the  year  1077,  Malcolm  again  invaded  England;  England 
but  upon  what  provocation,  or  with  what  fuccefs,  is?g^^in- 
not  well  known.  But  in  1088,  after  the  death  of  the 
Conqueror,  he  again  efpoufed  ths.caufe  of  Edgar  A- 
theling,  who  had  been  reduced  to  implore  his  affiftance 
a  fecond  time,  when  William  Rufus  afeended  the  throne 
of  England.  At  the  time  of  Edgar’s  arrival,  Malcolm 
was  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  well-difciplined  army, 
with  which  he  penetrated  a  great  way  into  the  country 
of  the  enemy  ;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  returned  to  Scotland 
with  an  immenfe  booty.  Some  hiftorians  tell  us,  that, 
in  this  expedition  Malcolm  met  with  a  defeat,  which 
obliged  him  to  return  ;  and  indeed  this,  is  not  a  little 
countenanced  by  others,  who  fay,  not  indeed  that  lie. 
was  defeated,  but  that  it  was-  the  <wi/l  of  God  he  fhould 
proceed  no  farther.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  William, 
refolved  to  revenge  the  injury,  and  prepared  great  arma¬ 
ments  both  by  fea  and  land  for  the  invafion  of  Scotland. 

His  fuccefs,  however,  was  not  anfwerable  to  the  great, 
nefs  of  his  preparations.  His  fleet  was  dafhed  to  pieces, 
by  ftorms,  andalmoft  all  on  board  of  it  periftied.  .  Mal¬ 
colm  had  alfo  laid  wafte  the  country  through  which  hi^ 
antagonift  was  to  pafs,  in  fuch  am  effe&ual  manner,  that 
William  loft  a  great  part  of  his  troops  by  fatigue  and 
famine  ;  and,  when  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  found  him¬ 
felf  in  a  fituation  very  little  able  to  refill  Malcolm,  who 
was  advancing  againft  him  with  a  powerful  army-.  In 
this  diftrefs,  "Rufus  had  recourfe  to  Robert  de  Mow-  The  Erg. 
bray  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  diffuaded  him  fromlifh  army 
venturing  a  battle,  but  advifed.  him  by  all  means  to^^at 
open  a  negociation  by  means  of  Edgar  and  the  other- 
Englifh  noblemen  who  refided  with. Malcolm..  Edgar 
undertook  the  negociation,  on  condition  of  his  being  re- 
ftored  to  his  eftates  in  England  ;  but  met  with  more 
difficulty  than  he  imagined.  Malcolm  had  never  yet 
recognized  the  right  of  William  Rufus  to  the  throne 
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of  England,  and  therefore  refufed  to  treat  with 
as  a  fovereign  prince  ;  but  offered  to  enter  into  a  ne- 
gociation  with  his  brother  Robert,  furnamed  Curt-hofe , 
from  the  fhortnefs  of  his  legs  The  two  princes  ac¬ 
cordingly  met  ;  and  Malcolm,  having  fhown  Robert 
the  difpofition  of  his  army,  offered  to  cut  off  his  bro¬ 
ther  William,  and  to  pay  to  him  the  homage  he  had 
been  accnftomed  to  pay  to  the  Conqueror  for  his  Eng- 
lifh  dominions.  But  Robert  generoufly  anfwered,  that 
he  had  refigned  to  Rufus  his  right  of  primogeniture 
in  England ;  and  that  he  had  even  become  one  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  fubjedls,  thereby  accepting  of  an  Englifh  eflate. 
.  An  interview  with  William  then  followed ;  in  which  it 
.was  agreed  that  the  king  of  England  fhould  reffore  to 
Malcolm  all  his  fouthern  poflefiions,  for  which  he 
fhould  pay  the  fame  homage  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  do  to  the  Conqueror  ;  that  he  fhould  reftore  to  Mal¬ 
colm  12  difputed  manors,  and  give  him  likewife  12 
merks  of  gold  yearly,  befides  reftoring  Edgar  to  all  his 
Englifh  eflates. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  Lothian,  according  to 
the  Englifh  hiflorians  ;  but  at  Leeds  in  Yorkfhire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scots.  However,  the  Englifh  monarch 
looked  upon  the  terms  to  be  fo  very  diihonourable,  that 
he  refolved  not  to  fulfil  them.  Soon  after  his  departure 
Edgar  and  Robert  began  to  profs  him  to  fulfil  his  en¬ 
gagements  ;  but  receiving  only  evafive  anfwers,  they 
paffed  over  into  Normandy.  After  their  departure, 
William  applied  himfelf  to  the  fortification  of  his 
northern  boundaries,  efpecially  Carlifle,  which  had  been 
deflroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years  before.  —  As  this 
place  lay  within  the  feodal  dominions  of  Malcolm,  he 
complained  of  William’s  proceeding,  as  a  breach  of  the 
late  treaty  ;  and  foon  after  repaired  to  the  Englifh 
court  at  Gloucefler,  that  he  might  have  a  perfonal  in¬ 
terview  with  the  king  of  England,  and  obtain  redrefs. 
On  his  arrival,  William  refufed  him  admittance  to  his 
prefence,  without  paying  him  homage.  Malcom  of¬ 
fered  this  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  been  done  by  his 
predeceffors,  that  is,  on  the  confines  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms ;  but  this  being  reje&ed  by  William,  Malcolm 
returned  to  Scotland  in  a  rage,  and  prepared  again  for 
war. 

The  firft  of  Malcolm’s  military  operations  now  pro¬ 
ved  fatal  to  him  ;  but  the  circumftances  of  his  death  are 
varioufly  related.  According  to  the  Scots  hiilorians, 
Malcolm  having  laid  fiege  to  Alnwick,  and  reduced  the 
place  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  a  knight  came  out  of  the 
caflle,  having  the  keys  on  the  point  of  a  fpear,  and  pre¬ 
tending  that  he  deiigned  to  lay  them  at  Malcolm’s  feet ; 
but  inflead  of  this,  he  ran  him  through  the  eye  with 
the  fpear,  as  foon  as  he  came  within  reach.  They  add, 
that  prince  Edward,  the  king’s  eldeff  fon,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  attempting  to  revenge  his  father’s  death. 
The  Englifh  hiflorians,  on  the  other  hand,  contend, 
that  the  Scots  were  furprifed  in  their  camp,  their  army 
entirely  defeated,  and  their  king  killed.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  Scots  hiflorians  alfo  inform  us,  that  the  fa. 
mily  of  Piercy  received  its  name  ;  the  knight  who  kill¬ 
ed  the  Scots  king  having  been  furnamed  Purce-eye, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  that  monarch  the 
fatal  flroke.  Queen  Margaret,  who  was  at  that  time 
lying  ill  in  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  died  four  days  after 
fcer  hufband. 

After  the  death  pf  Malcolm  Canmore,  which  hap- 
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him  pened  in  the  year  1093,  the  throne  was  ufurped  by  his  Scotland, 
brother  Donald  Bane  ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  great 
virtues  and  glorious  atchievements  of  the  late  king,  had^/th 
been  at  the  head  of  a  ilrong  party  during  the  whole  of  ufurped  by 
his  brother’s  reign.  The  ufurper,  giving  way  to  the  Donild 
barbarous  prejudices  of  himfelf  and  his  countrymen,  ex-^ane* 
pelied  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  foreigners  whom 
Malcolm  had  introduced,  and  obliged  them  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  England.  Edgar  himfelf  had  long  refided  at 
the  Englifh  court,  where  he  was  in  high  reputation  ; 
and,  by  his  intereft  there,  found  means  to  refeue  his 
nephew  young  Edgar,  the  king  of  Scotland’s  eldeft  fon, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  ufurper  Donald  Bane.  The 
favour  he  fhowed  to  him,  however,  produced  an  accu- 
fation  againfl  himfelf,  as  if  he  defigned  to  adopt  young 
Edgar  as  his  fon,  and  fet  him  up  as  a  pretender  to  the 
Englifh  throne.  This  accufation  was  preferred  by  an 
Englifhman  whofe  name  was  Orgar  ;  but,  as  no  legal 
proofs  of  the  guilt  could  be  obtained,  the  cuflom  of  the 
times  rendered  a  fingle  combat  between  the  parties  una- 
voidable.  .  Orgar.  was  one  of  the  flrongefl  and  mofl  ac-  A  unde 
tive  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  age  and  infirmities  combat, 
of  Edgar  allowed  him  to  be  defended  by  another.  For 
a  long  time  noae  could  be  found  who  would  enter  the  lifts 
with  this  champion  ;  but  at  lafl  one  Godwin  of  Win- 
chefter,  whofe  family  had  been  under  obligations  to 
Edgar  or  his  anceftors,  offered  to  defend  his  caufe. 

Orgar  was  overcome  and  killed  :  and,  when  dying, 
confeffed  the  falfehood  of  his  accufation.  The  conque¬ 
ror  obtained  all  the  lands  of  his  adverfary,  and  William 
lived  ever  afterwards  on  terms  of  the  flrideft  friendfhip 
with  Edgar. 

This  coinbat,  trifling  as  it  may  feem  to  us,  produ¬ 
ced  very  conliderable  efft&s.  The  party  of  Edgar  and 
his  brother’s  (who  had  likewife  taken  refuge  at  the 
Englifh  court)  revived  in  Scotland,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  Donald  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians  to  his  afiiftance.  In  order  to  engage  them  Donald 
more  effectually  to  his  intereft,  the  uftirper  yielded  upy:elds  up 
to  them  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  iflands  ;  but  when th®  °£kr:ey 
his  new  allies  came  to  his  afiiftance,  they  behaved  in  Undifondt 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  become  more  intolerable  to  the  to  the 
Scots  than  ever  the  Englifh  had  been.  This  difeon-  Banes, 
tent  was  greatly  increafed  when  it  was  found  that  Wil¬ 
liam  defigned  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  a  na¬ 
tural  fon  of  the  late  Malcolm,  named  Duncan ,  who  had 
ferved  in  the  Englifh  armies  with  great  reputation. 

Donald  attempted  to  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne 
by  the  afiiftance  of  his  Norwegian  allies  ;  but,  being 
abandoned  by  the  Scots,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
ifles,  in  order  to  raife  more  forces  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Duncan  was  crowned  at  Scone  with  the  ufual  fo- 
lemmty. 

The  Scots  were  now  greatly  diftreffed  by  two  ufur- 
pers  who  contended  for  the  kingdom,  each  of  them 
iupported  by  a  foreign  army.  One  ot  them,  however, 
was  ioun  diipatched.  Malpedir,  thane  of  Mearns,  fur¬ 
prifed  Duncan  in  the  cattle  of  Mentieth,  and  killed 
him  ;  after  which  he  replaced  Donald  on  the  throne. 

*1  he  affection  of  the  Scots,  however,  was  by  this  time 
entirely  alienated  from  Donald,  and  a  manifeft  intention 
of  calling  in  young  Edgar  was  fhown.  To  prevent 
this,  Donald  offered  the  young  prince  all  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  lay  to  the  louthward  of  the  Foithj 
but  the  terms  were  reje&ed,  and  the  mefftngers  who 
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Shetland,  brought  them  were  put  to  death  as  traitors. 

«•— "V”'  of  England  alfo,  dreading  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Norwegians,  inter pofed  in  young  Edgars  favour,  and 
gave  Atheling  the  command  of  an  army  in  order  to  re- 
{lore  his  nephew.  Donald  prepared  to  oppofe  his  ene¬ 
mies  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife  ;  but  was  defert- 
ed  by  the  Scots,  and  obliged  to  flee  :  his  enemies  pur- 
fued  him  fo  clofely,  that  he  was  foon  taken  ;  and  being 
brought  before  Edgar,  he  ordered  his  eye3  to  be  put 
out,  condemning  him  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetual  ba- 
nifhment,  in  which  he  died  fome  time  after. 

The  hiflorians  of  thefe  times  inform  us,  that  this  re¬ 
volution  was  owing  to  the  interpofition  of  St  Cuthbert, 
who  appeared  to  Edgar,  informing  him  that  he  fhould 
prove  victorious,  provided  he  repaired  next  day  to  his 
church,  and  received  his  banner  from  the  hands  of  the 
canons ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  proved  ever  af¬ 
terwards  a  moft  grateful  votary  to  his  patron.  During 
his  reign  a  ftri£t  friendfhip  fubfuted  between  the  courts 
of  England  and  Scotland ;  owing  to  the  marriage  of 
Henry  I.  of  England  with  the  Princefs  Matilda,  filler 
^ _ _  to  Edgar.  This  has  given  occafion  to  the  Englifh  hi¬ 

nt  the  Eng-  ftorians  to  affert  that  Edgar  held  the  kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
ia  hift0.  ]an(]  as  a  feudatory"  of  Henry  ;  and  to  this  purpofe  have 
nans.  forged  certain  writings,  by  which  Edgar  acknowledges 
“  That  he  held  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  gift  from 
his  Lord  William  king  of  England  ;  and  with  confent 
of  his  faid  lord,  he  gives  to  Almighty  God,  and  the 
church  of  Durham,  and  to  the  glorious  bifhop  of  St 
Cuthbert,  and  to  bifhop  William,  and  to  the  monks  of 
Durham,  and  their  fucceffors,  the  manfions  of  Berwick 
and  Coldingham,  with  feveral  other  lands  poffeffed  by 
his  father  Malcolm  :  and  this  charter  is  granted  in  the 
prefence  of  bifhop  William,  and  Turgot  the  prior;  and 
confirmed  by  the  croffes  of  Edgar  his  brother,  and  other 
hoblemen.”  But  that  thefe  writings  are  forged,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  non-exiftence  of  tire  original  charter, 
and  from  their  being  related  in  quite  a  different  man¬ 
ner  by  fome  other  authors. — For  the  fame  purpofe  a 
feal  has  been  forged  of  Edgar  fitting  on  liorfeback, 
with  a  fword  in  his  right-hand,  and  a  fhield  on  his  left 
arm,  within  a  border  of  France.  But  this  lafl  circum- 
flancc  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  forgery  ;  fince,  in  the 
fame  repofitory  in  which  this  feal  is  kept,  there  are 
five  charters  of  the  fame  Edgar,  which  are  undoubtedly 
genuine  ;  and  on  the  feals  belonging  to  them  he  is  re¬ 
presented  fitting  on  two  fvvords  placed  acrofs,  with  a 
feeptre  in  one  hand,  a  fword  in  the  other,  a  royal  dia¬ 
dem  on  his  head,  with  this  infeription  round  it,  Sco- 
torum  Basileus,  which  the  bell  Englifh  antiquaries 
allow  to  have  been  a  title  denoting  independency. 

After  a  reign  of  nine  years,  Edgar  died  at  Dundee, 
in  the  year  1107  ;  and  was  fucceedcd  by  his  brother 
Alexander  I.  furnamed  the  Fierce  from  the  impetuofity 
of  his  temper.  On  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Scots  were  fo  ignorant  of  his  true  chara6ter, 
on  account  of  his  appearance  of  piety  and  devotion, 
that  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  foon  fill¬ 
ed  with  ravages  and  bloodfhed,  by  rcafon  of  the  wars 
of  the  chieftains  with  each  other.  Alexander  imme¬ 
diately  raifed  an  army,  and  marching  into  Moray  and 
Rofs-fhire,  attacked  the  infurgents  feparately  ;  and  ha- 
ving  fubdued  them  all,  he  put  great  numbers  of  them 
to  death.  He  then  fet  himfelf  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
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The  king  from  the  opprcfiion  under  which  they  groaned.  A  re¬ 
markable  inftance  of  this  appeared  on  his  return  from ' 
the  expedition  juft  now  mentioned.  In  paffing  through 
the  Mearns,  he  met  with  a  widow,  who  complained 
that  her  hujfband  and  fon  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
young  earl  their  fuperior.  Alexander  immediately  a- 
lighted  from  his  horfe,  and  fwore  that  he  would  not 
remount  him  till  he  had  inquired  into  the  juftice  of  the 
complaint ;  and,  finding  it  to  be  true,  the  offender  was 
hanged  on  the  fpot.  Thefe  vigorous  proceedings  pre¬ 
vented  all  attempts  at  open  rebellion  ;  but  produced 
many  confpiracies  among  the  profligate  part  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  fubje&s,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  live  under  a 
more  remifs  government.  Themofl  remarkable  of  thefe  Narrowly 
took  place  while  the  king  was  engaged  in  building  the  alnTalTms.  • 
caftle  of  Baledgar,  fo  called  in  memory  of  his  brother 
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Edgar,  who  had  laid  the  foundation-ftone.  It  was  fi- 
tuated  in  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  which,  we  are  told,  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Donald  Bane,  but  afterwards  came 
to  the  crown,  either  by  donation  or  forfeiture.  The 
conipirators  bribed  one  of  the  king’s  chamberlains  to 
introduce  them  at  night  into  the  royal  bed-chamber : 
but  Alexander,  alarmed  at  the  noife,  drew  his  fword, 
and  killed  fix  of  them  ;  after  which,  by  the  help  of  a 
knight  named  Alexander  Carron ,  he  efcaped  the  danger, 
by  fleeing  into  Fife.  The  conipirators  chiefly  refided 
in  the  Mearns,  to  which  Alexander  once  more  repaired 
at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  the  rebels  retreated  north¬ 
wards,  and  crofted  the  Spey.  The  king  purfued  them 
acrofs  that  river,  defeated  them,  and  brought  to  juftice 
all  that  fell  into  his  hands.  In  this  battle,  Carrccn  di¬ 
ll  inguifhed  himfelf  fo  eminently,  that  he  obtained  the  ^ 
name  of  Skrimgeour  or  Skrimxeuur  ;  which  indeed  is  no 
other  than  the  Englifh  word  Jhirmifher  or  fighter .  60 

The  next  remarkable  tranfa£tion  of  Alexander’s  reign,  His  exploits 
as  recorded  by  the  Engliih  hiflorians,  was  his  journey in 
into  England,  where  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Henry  I.  whom 
he  found  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Welfh.  The  oc¬ 
cafion  of  it  was  this  :  Henry  had  planted  a  colony  of 
Flemings  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  in  order  to  keep 
that  turbulent  people  in  awe,  as  well  as  to  introduce  in¬ 
to  his  kingdom  the  manufactures  for  which  the  Fle¬ 
mings  were  famous.  The  Welfh,  jealous  of  this  grow¬ 
ing  colony,  invaded  England  ;  where  they  defeated  the 
earl  of  Chefter  and  Gilbert  Strongbow,  the  two  moil 
powerful  of  the  Englifh  fubjedls.  Alexander,  in  virtue 
of  the  fealty  which  he  had  fworn  for  his  Englifh  poflef- 
fions,  readily  agreed  to  lead  an  army  into  Wales.  There 
he  defeated  one  of  the  chieftains,  and  reduced  him  to 
great  ftraits  ;  but  could  not  prevent  him  from  efcaping 
to  Griffith  prince  of  North  Wales,  with  whom  he  was 
clofely  allied.  Henry  alfo  marched  againfl  the  enemy, 
but  with  much  worfe  fuccefs  in  the  field  than  Alexan¬ 
der  ;  for  he  loft  two-thirds  of  his  army,  with  almoft  his 
whole  baggage,  by  fatigue,  famine,  and  the  attacks  of 
the  Welfh.  This  lofs,  however,  he  made  up  in  fome  mea- 
fure  by  his  policy  ;  for  having  found  means  to  raife  a 
jealoufy  between  the  two  Welfh  chiefs,  he  induced 
them  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  not  without  reftoring 
all  his  lands  to  the  one,  and  paying  a  confiderable  fuin 
of  money  to  the  other.  Alexander  died  in  1124,  a^" 
ter  a  reign  of  feventeen  years ;  and  was  buried  at  Dun-  ^ 
fermline.  .  Wars  of* 
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of  England,  and  took  part  with  trie  emprefs  Maud  in 
the  civil  war  fhe  carried  on  with  Stephen.  In  1 1 3 <3, 
.David  met  his  antagonifl  at  Durham  ;  but  as  neither 
party  cared  to  venture  an  engagement,  a  negociation 
took  place,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  This,  however, 
was  obferved  but  for  a  fhort  time  ;  for,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  David  again  invaded  England,  on  fome  frivo¬ 
lous  pretences.  He  defeated  Stephen  at  Roxburgh  ; 
and  forced  him  to  retreat  precipitately,  after  lofing  one 
half  of  his  army.  Next  year  he  renewed  his  invafion  ; 
and,  though  he  himfelf  was  a  man  of  great  mildnefs  and 
humanity,  he  fuffered  his  troops  to  commit  fuch  out¬ 
rages,  as  firmly  united  the  Englifh  in  oppofition  to  him. 
His  grand-nephew  William  cut  in  pieces  the  vanguard 
of  the  Englifh  army  at  Clithero  ;  after  which  he  rava¬ 
ged  the  country  with  fueh  cruelty,  that  the  inhabitants 
became  exafperated  beyond  meafure  againll  him.  New 
affociations  were  entered  into  againfl  the  Scots  ;  and 
the  Englifh  army  receiving  great  reinforcements  from  the 
fouthward,  advanced  to  Northallerton,  where  the  fa¬ 
mous  flandard  was  produced.  The  body  of  this  flan- 
dard  was  a  kind  of  box  which  moved  upon  wheels, 
from  which  arofe  the  mail  of  a  fhip  furmounted  by  a 
filver  crofs,  and  round  it  were  hung  the  banners  of  St 
Peter,  St  John  de  Beveily,  and  St  Wilfred.  Standards 
of  this  kind  were  common  at  that  time  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  ;  and  fo  great  confidence  had  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  in  this  flandard,  that  they  now  thought  themfelves 
invincible.  They  had,  however,  a  much  more  folid 
ground  of  confidence,  as  being  much  better  armed  than 
their  antagonifts.  The  armies  met  at  a  place  called 
Culton  Moor,  The  firfl  line  of  the  Scots  army  was 
compofed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galloway,  Carrie,  Kyle, 
Cgnningham,  and  Renfrew.  Thefe  by  fome  hiflorians 
are  called  Pifts,  and  are  faid  to  have  had  a  prince  of 
their  own,  who  was  a  feudatory  to  David.  The  fe- 
cond  line  confided  of  the  Lothian  men,  by  which  we 
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pi o its  performed  on  either  fide  ;  and  a  peace  was  con-  Scotland. 
rlnHpd.  lw  which  Henrv  orince  of  Scotland  was  nut  in  ■— 


are  to  underfland  the  king’s  fubje&s  in  England  as  well 
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eluded,  by  which  Henry  prince  of  Scotland  was  put  in 
pofiefiion  of  Huntingdon  and  Northumberland,  and 
took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen.  David  continued 
faithful  to  his  niece  the  emprefs  as  long  as  he  lived  ; 
and  died  at  Carlifle  in  the  year  1 153,  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  fomewhat  more  than  29  years. 

David  was  fueceeded  by  his  grandfon  Malcolm  IV. 
furnamed  the  Maiden ,  on  account  of  his  continence. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  and  fnperflitious 
prince,  and  died  of  a  depreffion  of  fpirits  in  the  year 
1165'.  He  was  fueceeded  by  his  brother  William  I.  William  I, 
who  immediately  entered  into  a  war  with  Henry  II.  ofen^a&e8jn 
England,  on  account  of  the  earldom  of  Northnmber 
land,  which  had  been  given  up  by  Malcolm  ;  but  Hen-0f  England, 
ry,  finding  his  affairs  in  a  very  embarraffed  fituation, 
confented  to  yield  up  this  county,  on  William’s  paying 
him  homage,  rather  than  continue  the  miferies  of  war. 

In  1 1 7  2,  he  attempted  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  unnatural 
war  which  Henry’s  fons  carried  on  againfl  their  father, 
and  invaded  England.  He  divided  his  army  into  three 
columns  :  the  firfl  of  which  laid  fiege  to  Carlifle  ;  the 
fecond  he  himfelf  led  into  Northumberland  ;  and  the 
king’s  brother,  David,  advanced  with  the  third  into 
Leieefterfhire.  William  reduced  the  caflles  of  Burgh, 
Appleby,  Warkworth,  and  Garby  ;  and  then  joined 
that  divifion  of  liis  army  which  was  befieging  Carlifle. 

The  place  was  already  reduced  to  fuch  flraits,  that  the 
governor  had  agreed  to  furrerider  it  by  a  certain  day, 
provided  it  was  not  relieved  before  that  time:  on  which 
the  king,  leaving  fome  troops  to  continue  the  fiege, 
in  veiled  a  caflle  with  fome  of  the  forces  he  had  under 


his  command,  at  the  fame  time  fending  a  flrOng  rein- 


as  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  together  with  the  Englifh  and 
Normans  of  Maud’s  party.  The  third  line  was  formed 
of  the  clans  under  their  different  chieftains  ;  but  who 
were  fubjedl  to  no  regular  command,  and  were  always 
impatient  to  return  to  their  own  country  when  they 
had  acquired  any  booty.  The  Englifh  foldiers  having 
ranged  themfelves  round  their  flandard,  demounted 
from  their  horfes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  long  lances 
wliieh  the  firfl  line  of  the  Scots  army  carried.  Their 
front-line  was  intermixed  with  archers  ;  and  a  body  of 
cavalry,  ready  for  purfuit,  hovered  at  fome  diflance. 
The  Pi&s,  befides  their  lances,  made  ufe  of  targets  ; 
but,  when  the  Englifh  clofed  with  them,  they  were 
foon  difordered  and  driven  back  upon  the  centre,  where 
David  commanded  in  perfon.  His  fon  made  a  gallant 
refiflance,  but  was  at  lafl  forced  to  yield  :  the  lafl 
line  feems  never  to  have  been  engaged.  David,  feeing 
the  victory  decided  againfl  him,  ordered  fome  of  his 
men  to  fave  themfelves  by  throwing  away  their  badges, 
which  it  feems  Maud’s  party  had  worn,  and  mingling 
with  the  Englifh  ;  after  which  he  himfelf,  with  his 
Shattered  forces,  retreated  towards  Carlifle.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  hiflorians  fay,  that  in  this  battle  the  Scots  were  to¬ 
tally  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  ic,ooo  men  ;  but  this 
entirely  dc-  feems  not  to  be  the  cafe,  as  the  Englifh  did  not  purfue, 
feted.  and  the  Scots  were  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the 
war  next  yean  However,  there  were  now  no  great  ex* 


1  He  is  taken 


forcement  to  his  brother  David ;  by  which  means  he 
himfelf  was  left  with  a  very  fmall  army,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  a  flrong  body  of  Englifh  under 
Robert  de  Stuteville  and  his  fon  were  advancing  to 
furprife  him. — William,  fenfible  of  his  inability  to  refill 
them,  retired  to  Alnwick,  to  which  he  inflan tly  laid 
fiege  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  a&ed  in  fuch  a  carelefs 
and  unthinking  manner,  that  his  enemies  adlually  ef¬ 
fected  their  defigns.  Having  dreffed  a  party  of  their 
foldiers  in  Scots  habits,  they  took  the  king  himfelf  pri- 
foner,  and  carried  him,  with  hie  feet  tied  under  the 
belly  of  a  horfe,  to  Richmond  Caflle#  He  was  then 
carried  in  chains  before  Henry  to  Northampton,  and  prifoner  by 
ordered  to  be  tranfported  to  the  caflle  of  Falaife  in  the  Englifh, 
Normandy,  where  he  was  fhut  up  with  other  Hate  pri-^1  do  hef^ 
foners.  Soon  after  this  an  accommodation  took  place 
between  Henry  and  his  fons,  and  the  prifoners  on  both  his  king- 
fides  were  fet  at  liberty,  William  only  excepted,  whodom. 
bore  his  confinement  with  great  impatience.  Of  this 
Henry  took  the  advantage,  to  make  him  pay  homage 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  held  it  only  as  a  feu  of  the  crown  of 
England  ;  and,  as  a  fecurity,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  all  the  principal  forts  in  Scot¬ 
land,  viz,  the  caflles  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Jedburgh, 
Edinburgh,  and  Stirling  ;  William  at  the  fame  time 
agreeing  to  pay  the  Englifh  garrifons  which  were  put 
into  thefe  caflles.  David,  the  king’s  brother,  with  20 
barons,  who  were  prefent  at  the  ligning  of  this  fhame- 
ful  convention,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Henry  as 
hoflages  fot  William’s  good  faith;  after  which  the  king 
was  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 


The 
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flcoted.  The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  jn  the  greatell  con-  might  fecure  the  quiet  of  his  dominions  in  his  abfencc,  Scotland^ 
fufion.  The  people  of  Galloway,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  determined  to  make  the  king  of  Scotland  hi*  friend;  ~  v 
were  two  noblemen  or  princes  called  Othred  and  Gilbert ,  and  for  this  purpofe,  histhought  nothing  could  be  more  <>8 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  afferting  their  indepen-  acceptable  than  releafing  him  and  hisfubjeds  from 
dency  on  the  crown  of  Scotland  ;  and,  having  expelled  fubje&ion  which  even  the  Englifh  themfelves.confidered^  homage 
all  the  Scots  officers  out  of  the  country,  they  demo-  as  forced  and  unjuft.  However,  he  determined  not  to  by  Rhi- 
lifhed  all  the  forts  which  William  had  ereded  in  their  lofe  this  opportunity  of  fupplying  himfelf  with  a  fum chard  U 
country,  and  put  to  death  all  the  foreigners.  But  in  of  money,  which  could  not  but  be  abfolutcly  neceffary 
the  mean  time  a  quarrel  enfuing  between  the  two  chiefs,  in  fuch  an  expeiifive  and  dangerous  undertaking.  He 
Othred  was  murdered  by  Gilbert,  who  immediately  ap-  therefore  made  William  pay  him  10,000  merks  for  this 
plied  to  Henry  for  protedion.  releafe:  after  which  he  entered  into  a  convention,  which 

Henry,  in  order  to  give  all  poffible  fandion  to  the  is  ftili  extant ;  and  in  this  he  acknowledges,  that  “  all 
convention  betwixt  him  and  William,  fummoned  him  the  conventions  and  ads  of  fubmfffion  from  William  to 


to  meet  him  and  his  fon  at  York.  William  obeyed  the 
fummons,  and  along  with  him  appeared  all  the  great 
nobility  and  landholders  ;  who  confirmed  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Falaife,  fwore  fealty  to  Henry,  and  put  them- 
felves  and  their  countiy  under  his  protedion.  In  the 
mean  time,  Gilbert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels 
in  Galloway,  had  offered  to  put  himfelf  and  liis  people 
under  the  protedion  of  the  king  of  England,  and  to 
pay  to  Henry  2000  merks  of  filver  yearly,  with  500 
cov/s  and  as  many  hogs,  by  way  of  tribute  :  however, 
Henry,  that  he  might  oblige  his  new  feudatory  Wil¬ 
liam,  refilled  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affair.  On 
this,  William  ordered  his  general  Gilchrift  to  march 
againft  him  ;  which  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  Gil¬ 
bert  was  entirely  defeated,  and  Galloway  again  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Scotland.  Very  foon  after  this 
66  vidory,  Gilchrift  fell  under  the  king’s  difpleafure  on 
Adventures  the  following  occafion.  He  had  married  Matilda,  filler 
ofWil-  to  William;  and  on  fufpicion,  or  pteof,  of  her  incon- 
rientl*  Gil-  I*nence>  Put  her  te  death  at  a  village  called  Maynes> 
chrift.  near  Dundee.  The  king  being  highly  difpleafed  at 
fuch  a  grofs  affront  to  himfelf,  fummoned  Gilchrift  to 
take  his  trial  for  the  murder  :  but  as  the  general  did 
not  choofe  to  make  his  appearance,  his  eftates  were 
confifcated,  his  caftles  demolifhed,  and  he  himfelf  ba- 
nillied.  He  took  refuge  in  England  ;  but  as  it  had  been 
agreed  in  the  convention  between  William  and  Henry 
that  the  one  fhould  not  harbour  the  traiterous  fubjeds  of 
the  other,  Gilchrift  was  forced  to  return  to  Scotland 
with  ln*6  two  fons.  There  they  were  expofed  to  all  the 
miferies  of  indigence,  and  in  perpetual  fear  of  being  dif- 
covered,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  Ikulk  from  place 
to  place.  William,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition 
againft  an  ufurper  whom  he  had  defeated,  happened  to 
obferve  three  ftrangers,  who,  though  difguifed  like  nif¬ 
ties,  appeared  by  their  noble  mien  to  be  above  the  vul¬ 
gar  rank.  William,  who  firft  difeovered  them,  was 
confirmed  in  this  apprehenfion,  by  feeing  them  ftrike 
out  of  the  high  road,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  no¬ 
tice.  He  ordered  them  to  be  feized  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  oldeft,  who  was  Gilchrift  himfelf,  fell 
upon  his  knees  before  him,  and  gave  fuch  a  detail  of  his 
g  misfortunes  as  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  prefent  ; 
Origin e  of  and  the  king  reftored  him  to  his  former  honours  and 
-he  family  eftates.  From  the  family  of  this  Gilchrift  that  of  the 
&£  Qgiivy.  Ggilvies  is  faid  to  be  defeended. 

The  Scots  continued  to  be  in  fubje&ion  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  until  the  acceffion  of  Prichard  I.  This  monarch 
being  a  man  of  romantic  valour,  zealoufty  undertook 
a n  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land  againft 'the  Turks, 
according  to  the  fuperftition  of  the  times.  That  he 
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the  crown  of  England  had  been  extorted  from  him  by 
unprecedented  writings  and  durefTe.”  This  tranfa&ion 
happened  in  the  year  1 189. 

The  generality  of  Richard  met  with  a  grateful  re¬ 
turn  from  William  ;  for  when  Richard  was  imprifoned 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  his  return  from  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Land,  the  king  of  Scotland  lent  an  army  to  affift  his 
regency  aginft  his  rebellious  brother  John,  who  had 
wickedly  ufurped  the  throne  of  England.  For  this 
Richard  owned  his  obligation  in  the  higheft  degree  ; 
but  William  afterwards  made  this  an  handle  for  fuch 
high  demands  as  could  not  be  complied  with.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  two  monarchs  continued  in  friendfhip  as 
long  as  Richard  lived.  Some  differences  happened 
with  King  John  about  the  poffeffion  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  other  northern  counties;  but  thefe  were  all 
finally  adj ufted  to  the  mutual  fatisfa&ion  of  both  par¬ 
ties ;  and  William  con  tin  tied  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  monarch  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1  z  14,  after  a  reign  of  49  years.  ^ 

William  was  Succeeded  by  his  fon  Alexander  II.  aAlexan- 
youtli  of  16.  He  revived  his  claim  to  Northumber-der 
land  and  the  other  northern  counties  of  England;  but 
John,  fuppofing  that  he  had  now  thoroughly  fubdued 
the  Englilh,  not  only  refufed  to  confider  the  demands 
of  Alexander,  but  made  preparations  for  invading  Scot¬ 
land.  John  had  given  all  the  country  between  Scotland 
and  the  river  Tees  to  Hugh  de  Baliol  and  another  yQ 
nobleman,  upon  condition  of  their  defending  it  againft  War  with 
the  Scots.  Alexander  fell  upon  Northumberland,  which  Joh^  hing 
he  eafily  reduced,  while  John  invaded  Scotland.  Alex«°^n2lai  - 
ander  retired  to  Melros,  in  order  to  defend  his  own 
country;  upon  which  John  burnt  the  towns  of  Wark, 

Alnwick,  and  Morpeth,  and  took  the  ftrong  caftles  of 
Roxburgh  and  Berwick.  He  next  plundered  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  Coldingham,  reduced  Dunbar  and  Haddington, 
ravaging  the  country  as  he  palled  along.  His  next 
operation  was  directed  againft  Edinburgh  ;  but  being 
oppofed  by  Alexander  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  pre¬ 
cipitately  marched  back.  Alexander  did  not  fail  to 
purfue,;  and  John,  to  cover  his  retreat,  burnt  the  towns 
of  Berwick  and  Coldingham.  In  this  retreat  the  king 
of  England  himfelf  fet  his  men  an  example  of  barbarity, 
by  fettbig  fire  every  morning  to  the  houfe  in  which  he 
had  lodged  the  preceding  night.  In  fhort,  fuch  defla¬ 
tion  did  John  fpread  all  around  him,  that  Alexander 
found  it  impoffible  to  continue  his  purfuit ;  for  which 
rcafon  he  marched  weft  ward,  and  invaded  England  by 
the  way  of  Carlifle.  This  place  he  took  and  fortified  ; 
after  which  he  marched  fouth  as  far  as  Richmond,  re¬ 
ceiving  homage  from  all  the  great  barons  as  he  went 
5  A  along. 
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Scotland,  along.  At  Richmond  he  wag  again  flopped  by  John’s 

*- — v - ravages,  and  obliged  to  return  through  Weftmoreland 

to  bis  own  dominions. 

When  the  Englifn  barons  found  it  neceffary  to  put 
themfelves  under  the  prote&ion  of  Louis,  fon  to  the 
king  of  France,  that  prince,  among  other  a&S  of  fove- 
reignty,  fummoned  Alexander  to  do  him  homage  ;  but 
the  latter  being  then  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Carlifle, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  King  John,  lie 
could  not  immediately  attend.  In  a  fhort  time  Alex¬ 
ander  found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  this  enterprise: 
after  which  he  laid  fiege  to  Barnard- caftle  ;  but  being 
baffled  here  alfo,  marched  fouthwards  through  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England,  and  met  Louis  at  London  or 
Dover,  where  the  prince  confirmed  to  him  the  rights 
to  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Weftmoreland. 
He  continued  a  faithful  ally  to  Louis  and  the  barons  in 
their  wars  with  John  ;  and,  in  1216,  brought  a  ^frelh 
army  to  their  affiftance,  when  their  affairs  were  aimoft 
defperate.  This  once  more  turned  the  fcale  againft 
John  ;  but  he  foon  after  dying,  the  Englifh  eafily  be¬ 
came  reconciled  to  the  government  of  Henry  III.  and 
the  party  of  Louis  dwindled  every  day,  till  at  laft  he 
was  obliged  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  being  king  of 
England. 

As  long  as  Louis  continued  in  England,  Alexander 
proved  faithful  to  his  intereft ;  but,  in  1217*  he  was 
on  fuch  good  terms  with  Henry  as  to  demand  his  eld 
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eft  filler,  the  Princefs  Joan,  for  a  wife*.  His  requeft 


was  granted,  and  in  1221  he  efpouied  the  princefs; 
while  his  eldeft  lifter  Margery  was  married  to  Hubert 
de  Burgh  jufticiary  of  England,  and  his  fecond  filler 
to  Gilbert  earl  Marfhal,  the  two  greateft  fubje&s  in 
England. 

As  long  as  the  queen  of  Scotland  lived,  a  perfe&. 
harmony  fubfilled  between  the  Scots  and  Englifh :  but 
in  1239  Queen  Joan  died  without  children  ;  and  Alex¬ 
ander  foon  after  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Egel- 
iand  de  Coucy,  a  young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Alexander ,  in  1241.  From 
this  time  a  coolnefs  took  place  between  the  two  courts, 
and  many  differences  arofe  ;  but  no  hoflilities  were  com¬ 
menced  on  either  fide  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander, 
who  died  in  1 249  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  lather,  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  took  poffefiion  of  the  throne.  He  is  the  firfl: 
of  the  Scots  kings  of  whofe  coronation  we  have  any 
particular  account.  We  are  told,  that  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who 
girded  the  king  with  a  military  belt,  probably  as  an 
emblem  of  his  temporal  jurifdidUon.  He  then  explain¬ 
ed  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  *  in  Gaelic,  the  laws  and 
oaths  relating  to  the  king;  who  agreed  to  and  received 
them  all  with  great  appearance  of  joy,  as  he  alfo  did 
the  benedi£lion  and  ceremony  of  coronation  from  the 
fame  prelate.  After  the  ceremony  was  performed,  a 
Highlander,  probably  one  of  thofe  who  went  under  the 
denomination  of  Sannach  es,  repeated  on  his  knees  be¬ 
fore  the  throne,  in  his  own  language,  the  genealogy  of 
Alexander  and  his  anceftors,  up  to  the  firft  king  of 
Scotland. 

Marries  the  In  1 250,  the  king,  though  no  more  than  ten  years 
daughter  of  Qf  age,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Henry,  who 
Henry  III.  novv  thought  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  caufe  him  do 


ofEngland. 


homage  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  A* 
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lexander,  notwithft and ing  his  youth,  replied  with  great 
fenfe  and  modefty,  that  his  bufmefs  in  England  was  ma-  -V""* 
trimony  ;  that  he  had  come  thither  under  Henry’s  pro¬ 
tection  and  invitation  ,•  and  that  he  was  no  way  pre¬ 
pared  to  anfwer  fuch  a  difficult  queilion. 

Henry  feems  to  have  been  encouraged  to  make  this , 
attempt  by  the  diftraCled  ftate  of  the  Scots  affairs  at 
that  time  ;  for,  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  the 
nobility  threw  every  thing  into  confufion  by  their  dif- 
fenfionswith  one  another.  The  family  of  Cummin  were 
now  become  exceedingly  powerful;  and  Alexander  II* 
is  blamed  by  Buchanan  for  allowing  them  to  obtain  fuch 
an  exorbitant  degree  of  powder,  by  which  they  were  en¬ 
abled  aimoft  to  fhake  the  foundation  of  government. 
Notwithftanding  the  king’s  refulal  to  fubmit  to  the  ho¬ 
mage  required  of  him,  they  imagined  that  Henry’s  in¬ 
fluence  was  now  too  great ;  and  fearing  bad  confe- 
quences  to  themfelves,  they  withdrew  from  York,  lea¬ 
ving  Henry  in  full  poffefiion  of  his  fon-in-law’s  perfon. 

Henry,  however,  to  fhow  that  he  deferved  all  the  con* 
fidence  which  could  be  repofed  in  him,  publicly  decla¬ 
red,  that  he  dropped  all  claim  of  fuperiority  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  would  ever 
afterwards  a£l  as  the  father  and  guardian  of  his  fon  in¬ 
law  ;  confirming  his  afiurances  by  a  charter.  Yet  when 
Alexander  returned  to  Scotland,  he  found  they  had. 
made  a  flrong  party  againft  his  Englifh  connexions. 

They  now  exclaimed,  that  Scotland  was  no  better  than  . 

a  provinces!  England  ;  and  having  gained  aimoft  all  confine# 
the  nobility  over  to  this  opinion,  they  kept  the  king  with  his 
and  queen  as  two  ftate  prifoners  in  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh.  Henry  had  fecret  intelligence  of  thefe  pro-ousfubjc£|, 
ceedings  ;  and  liis  queen  privately  fent  a  phyfician  whom 
fhe  could  trull,  to  inquire  into  her  daughter’s  fituation. 

Having  found  means  of  being  admitted  into  the  young 
queen’s  prefence,  fhe  gave  him  a  mofl  lamentable  ac¬ 
count  of  her  fituation.  She  faid,  that’tlie  place  of  their 
confinement  was  very  unwholefome,  in  confequence  of 
which  their  health  was  in  imminent  danger  ;  and  that 
they  had  no  concern  in.  the  affairs  of  government.  Hi- 
florians  do  not  inform  11s  by  what  means  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  this  difmal  fituation  ;  only  in  general,  that 
the  Cummins  ufurped  the  whole  power  of  the  ftate. 

Henry  did  not  well  know  how  to  a6l.  If  he  proceed¬ 
ed  at  once  to  violent  meafures,  he  was  afraid  of  the  lives 
of  his  daughter  and  fon-in-law  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  more  cautious  condu<X,  he  left  them  expofed  to 
the  wicked  attempts  of  thofe  who  kept  them  in  thral¬ 
dom1,  fome  of  whom,  he  very  well  knew,  had  defigns 
on  the  crown  itfelf.  By  advice  of  the  Scots  royalifts,^?^ 
among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Dunbar,  Fife,  Strath- at 
erne,  Carrie,  and  Robert  de  Bruce,  Henry  affembled  his  by  Henry* 
military  tenants  at  York,  from  whence  he  himfelf  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Newcallle,  where  he  publifhed  a  manifefto, 
difclaiming  all  defigns  againft  the  peace  or  independency 
of  Scotland  ;  declaring,  that  the  forces  which  had  been 
collected  at  York  were  defigned  to  maintain  both  ;  and 
and  that  all  he  meant  was  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  king  and  queen  upon  the  borders.  From  Newcallle 
he  proceeded  to  Wark,  where  he  privately  difpatched 
the  Earl  of  Glocefter,  with  his  favourite  John  Manfel, 
and  a  train  of  trully  followers,  to  gain  admiflion  into 
the  caftle  of' Edinburgh,  which  was  then  held  by  John 
Baliol  and  Robert  de  Rofs,  noblemen  of  great  influence 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Earl  and  Manfel 
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IScetlsRd,  gained  admittance  into  the  caftle  in  difguife,  on  pre- 
y— — ;  tence  of  their  being  tenants  to  Baliol  and  Rofs ;  and 
their  followers  obtained  accefs  on  the  fame  account, 
without  any  fufpicion,  till  they  were  fufficiently  nume¬ 
rous  to  have  mattered  the  garrifon,  had  they  met  with 
any  refiftance.  The  queen'  immediately  informed  them 
of  the  thraldom  and  tyranny  in  which  {he  had  been 
kept ;  and  among  other  things  declared,  that  fhe  was 
Hill  a  virgin,  as  her  jailors  obliged  her  to  keep  feparate 
from  her  huiband.  The  Englifh,  being  matters  of  the 
cattle,  ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared  that  very  night  for 
the  king  and  queen  ;  and  Henry,  hearing  of  the  fuc-. 
cefs  of  his  party,  fent  a  fafe-condu£f  for  the  royal  pair 
to  meet  him  at  Alnwick.  Robert  de  Rofs  was  fum- 
moned  by  Henry  to  anfwer  for  hisconduft;  but  throw¬ 
ing  himfelf  at  the  king’s  feet,  he  was  punittied  only  by 
the  fequeftration  of  his  eftate,  as  was  John  Baliol  by  a 
heavy  line,  which  the  king  of  England  referved  entire¬ 
ly  to  his  own  ufe. 

Alexander  and  his  queen  were  attended  to  Alnwick 
by  the  heads  of  their  party ;  and  when  they  arrived, 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  fhould  a<tt  as  his  fon-in-law’s 
guardian  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  feveral  regulations 
were  made  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  Cummins.  That  ambitious  family,  however, 
^  were  all  this  time  privately  ftrengthening  their  party 
Alexander  in  Scotland,  though  they  outwardly  appeared  fatisfied 
carried  off  with  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made.  This 
■wtrelieved  rendered  Alexander  fecure  ;  fo  that,  being  off  his  guard, 
he  was  furprifed  when  afleep  in  the  cattle  of  Kinrofs 
by  the  earl  of  Menteith,  who  carried  him  to  Stirling. 
The  Cummins  were  joined  in  this  treafon  by  Sir  Hugh 
de  Abernethy,  Sir  David  Lochore,  and  Sir  Hugh  de 
Barclay  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  whole  nation  was 
thrown  into  the  utm  aft  confufion.  The  great  feal  was 
forcibly  taken  from  Robert  Stuterville,  fubftitute  to  the 
chancellor  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld ;  the  ettates  of  the 
royalifts  were  plundered ;  and  even  the  churches  were 
not  fpared.  The  king  at  laft  was  delivered  by  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Menteith,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
poifoned  by  his  wife,  in  order  to  gratify  her  paffion  for 
a  young  Englifh  gentleman  named  John  RuJfeL  This 
charge,  however,  was  never  proved ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  earl  died  at  a  jundlure  very  critical  for  Scot¬ 
land,  and  that  his  death  difconcerted  all  the  fchemes  of 
bis  party,  which  never  afterwards  could  make  head 
again  ft  the  royalifts. 


Alexander  being  thus  reftored  to  the  exercife  of  re¬ 
gal  authority,  a&ed  with  great  wifdom  and  modera¬ 
tion.  He  pardoned  the  Cummins  and  their  adherents, 
upon  their  fubmitting  to  his  authority  ;  after  which, 
be  applied  himfdf  to  the  regulation  of  his  other  af¬ 
fairs  :  but  a  ftorm  was  now  ready  to  break  upon  him 
from  another  quarter.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the 
ufurper  Donald  Bane,  brother  to  Malcom  Canniore, 
bad  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shet¬ 
land  to  the  king  of  Norway,  for  afiifting  him  in  ma¬ 
king  good  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
Haquin,  the  king  of  Norway,  at  this  time  alleged, 
that  thefe  engagements  extended  to  the  delivering  up 
the  iflands  of  Bute*  Arran,  and  others  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  as  belonging  to  the  Ebudas  or  Wtftern  ifles  ; 
and  as  Alexander  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with 
thefe  demands,  the  Norwegian  monarch  appeared  with 
&  fleet-  of  160  fail,  having  on  board  20,000  troops, 


who  landed  and  took  the  cattle  of  Air.  Alexander  im-  Scotland.^ 
mediately  difpatehed  ambaffadofs  to  enter  into  a  treaty  '  v— ^ 

with  Haquin;  but  the  latter,  flufhed  with  fuccefs,  would 
hearken  to  no  terms.  He  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  ifles 
of  Bute  and  Arran  ;  after  which  he  patted  over  to  Cun¬ 
ningham.  Alexander,  prepared  to  oppofe  him,  divided 
his  army  into  three  bodies.  The  firft  was  commanded 
by  Alexander  high  fteward  of  Scotland  (the  great 
grandfather  of  Robert  II.),  and  confided  of  the  Ar- 
gyle,  Athol,  Lenox,  and  Galloway  men.  The  fecond 
was  compofed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lothian,  Fife, 

Merfe,  Berwick,  and  Stirling,  under  the  command  of 
Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar.  The  king  himfelf  led  the 
centre,  which  confifted  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pertb- 
fhire,  Angus,  Mearns,  and  the  northern  counties.— 

Haquin,  who  was  an  excellent  commander,  difpofed  76 
his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  engagement  began  D-feats  the 
at  a  place  called  Largs .  Both  parties  fought  with  Ni^e' 
great  refolution  ;  but  at  laft  the  Norwegians  were  de-gianS* 
feated  with  dreadful  daughter,  no  fewer  than  16,000 
of  them  being  killed  on  the  fpot.  The  remainder  e- 
fcaped  to  their  (hips  ;  which  were  fo  completely  wreck¬ 
ed  the  day  after,  that  Plaquin  could  fcarce  find  a  veffel 
to  carry  him  with  a  few  friends  to  Orkney,  where  he 
foon  after  died  of  grief. 

In  confequence  of  this  vi&ory,  Owen  or  John  king 
of  the  ifland  of  Man  fubmitted  to  Alexander  ;  and  kis 
example  was  followed  by  feveral  other  princes  of  the 
iflands  belonging  to  the  Norwegians.  Haquin’s  fon, 

Magnus,  a  wife  and  learned  prince,  foon  after  arrived 
in  Scotland  with  frefh  reinforcements,  and  propofed  a 
treaty  :  but  Alexander,  inftead  of  liftening  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  fent  the  earls  of  Buchan  and  Murray, 
with  Allen  the  chamberlain,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  to  the  weftern  iflands,  where  they  put  to  the 
fword  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  and  hanged  their  chiefs 
for  having  encouraged  the  Norwegian  invafion.  In 
the  mean  time,  Magnus  returned  to  Norway  ;  where  a 
treaty  was  at  laft  concluded  between  him  and  Alexan¬ 
der.  By  this  Magnus  renounced  all  right  to  the  con- 
tefted  iflands  ;  Alexander  at  the  fame  time  conferring  77 
to  pay  him  1000  merks  of  filver  in  the  fpace  of  two  .!^ains  the 
years,  and  100  yearly  ever  after,  as  an  acknowledge-  Shetland^ 
mentfor  thefe  iflands.  To  cement  the  friendfhip  more0rkn  ’ 
firmly,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  Margaret  &c. 
the  daughter  of  Alexander,  and  Eric  the  fon  and  heir 
of  Magnus,  who  was  alfo  a  child  ;  and,  fome  years  af¬ 
ter,  when  the  parties  were  of  proper  age,  the  marriage 
was  confummated. 

From  this  time  to  the  acceffion  of  Edward  I.  of 
England,  we  find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland.  That  prince,  however,  proved  a  more  cruel 
enemy  to  this  country  than  it  had  ever  experienced. 
Alexander  was  prefent  at  the  coronation  of  Edward, 
who  was  then  newly  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  had  been  on  a  crufade.  Soon  after  this  A- 
lexander  paid  him  homage  for  his  Englifh  ettates  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  lands  and  lordfhip  of  Penrith  and  o- 
thers,  which  Henry  had  given  him  along  with  his 
daughter.  He  proved  an  excellent  ally  to  Edward  in 
his  wars  againft  the  French  ;  and  the  latter  patted  a 
charter,  by  which  he  acknowledged  that  the  fervices 
ol  the  king  of  Scotland  in  tliofe  wars  were  not  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  his  holding  lands  in  England,  but  as  an  ally 
to  his  crown.  Even  at  this  time,  however,  Edward 
5  A  2  had 
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Scotland,  fnrmcd  a  ddign  on  the  liberties  of  that  kingdom  , 

' - - for  in  the  charterjuft  mentioned,  he  inferted  a  falvo, 

acknowledging  the  fupeilority,  by  which  he  referved 
Edward  I.  his  right  to  the  homage  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
againfi  the  when  it  fhould  be  claimed  by  him  or  his  heirs.  The 
ii berries  of  0f  Norwich  fuggefted  this  falvo  :  and  this  was 

the  veafon  why  Alexander  would  not  perform  the  ho¬ 
mage  in  perfon,  but  left  it  to  be  performed  by  Robert 
Truce  eail  of  Carrie  ;  Alexander  Handing  by,  and  ex- 
prefsly  declaring,  that  it  was  only  paid  for  the  lands  lie 
held  in  England. — No  afts  of  hoftility,  however,  took 
place  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  who  was  killed 
on  the  19th  of  March  1285,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age,  by  his  horfe  ruffling  down  the  black  rock  near 
Kmghorn  as  he  was  hunting. 

Eoth  before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
great  fubje£ts  of  Scotland  feemed  to  have  been  fenfible 
of  Edward’s  ambitious  defigns.  On  the  .marriage  of 
Margaret  with  Eric  prince  of  Norway,  the  f bates  of 
Scotland  pafled  an  ad  obliging  themfelves  to  receive 
her  and  her  heirs  as  queen  and  fovereigns  of  Scotland. 
Edward  at  that  time  was  in  no  condition  to  oppofe 
this  meafure,  in  which  the  Scots  were  unanimous  ;  and 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  forming  fadions  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  county.  Under  pretence  of 
refuming  the  crofs,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  at  the 
court  of  Roirfe,  and  demanded  leave  from  the  pope  to 
colled  the  tenths  in  Scotland ;  but  his  holinefs  replied, 
that  he  could  make  no  fuch  grant  without  the  confent 
of  the  government  of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Mar¬ 
garet  queen  of  Norway,  her  daughter,  in  confequence 
of  the  ad  above-mentioned,  was  recognized  by  the 
Hates  as  queen  of  Scotland.  As  fhe  was  then  but  two 
years  old,  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  excluding  from 
all  {hare  in  the  government,  not  only  Edward  I.  but 
their  queen’s  father  ;  and  they  accordingly  eflablifhed.  a 
regency  from  among  their  own  number,  conhflmg  of 
the  fix  following  noblemen  ;  viz.  Robert  Wifhart  bi- 
fliop  of  Glafgow,  Sir  James  Cummin  of  Badenoch, 
fenior,  James  lord  high  Reward  of  Scotland,  who  were 
to  have  the  ftrperintendency  of  all  that  part  of  Scot¬ 
land  which  lay  to  the  fouth  of  the  Forth  William 
Frafer  bifhop  of  St  Andrews,  Duncan  M‘Duff  earl  of 
Fife,  and  Alexander  Cummin  earl  of  Buchan,  who 
were  to  have  the  diredion  of  all  affairs  to  the  north  of 
the  fame  river. — With  thefe  arrangements  Eric  was  ex? 
ceedingly  difpleafed,  as  coniidering  himfelf  as  the  only 
rightful  guardian  of  his  own  child.  He  therefore  culti¬ 
vated  a  good  correfpondence  with  Edward,  from  whom 
he  had  received  coniiderable  pecuniary  favours  ;  and 
perceiving  that  the  Rates  of  Scotland  were  unanimous 
in  excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  management  of  their 
concerns,  he  fell  in  with  the  views  of  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  named  commifiioners  to  treat  with  tliofe  of 
Edward  upon  the  Scots  affairs.  Thefe  negociations 
terminated  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  queen 
hetvvedn^he  °**  Scotland  and  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  young  as 
they  both  were.  This  alarmed  the  Rates  of  Scotland, 
who  refolved  not  to  fuffer  their  queen  to  be  difpofed 
of  without  their  confent.  It  was  therefore  agreed  by 
the  commifiioners  on  both  Tides,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  refult  of  their  conferences,  and  to  demand  that  a 
deputation,  fhould  be  fent  up  for.  fettling  the  regency 
of  Scotland,  or,  in  other  words,  for  putting  the  fove- 
-yeign  power  into  the  hands,  of  the  two  kings.  Aa  the 
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two  parties,  however,  were  within  the  prohibited 
.gre.es  of  confanguintry,  being  firR  coufrns,  a  difpenia- 
tion  was  applied  for  to  Pope  Boniface.,  who  granted  it 
on  condition  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  confented  to 
the  match. 

Though  the  'Scots  nobility  were  very  much  again fl 
this  match,  they  could  not  refufe  their  confent  to  it 
when  proposed  by  the  father  and  grand-uncle  of  their 
young  queen.  They  therefore  appointed  the  bifhops 
of  St  Andrew’s  and  Glasgow,  with  Robert  Bruce  lord 
of  Annandale,  and  John  Cummin,  to  attend  as-  their  de¬ 
puties,  but  with  a  falvo  to  all  the  liberties  and  honours 
of  the  realm  of  Scotland  ;  to  wliicli,  Edward  agreed. 
Thefe  deputies  met  at  Saliibury  with  thofe  of  England 
and  Norway  ;  and  it  was  at  laR  agreed,  1.  That  the 
young  queen  fhould  -be  fent  from  Norway  (free  of 
all  marriage- engagements)  into  England  or  Scotland. 
2.  That  if  the  queen  came  to  England,  (he  fhould  be  at 
liberty  to  repair  to  Scotjand  as  foon  as  the  dillradlions 
of  that  kingdom  fhould  be  fettled  :  that  fire  fhould,  on 
her  arrival  in  her  own  dominions,  be  free  of  all  matrix 
nionial  contrails ;  but  that  the  Scotslhould  engage  not 
to  difpofe  of  her  in  marriage  without  her  father  or  Ed¬ 
ward’s  confent.  3.  The  Scots  deputies  promifed  t » 
give  fuch  fecurity  as  the  Norwegian  commifiioners  fhould 
require,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  fhould 
be  fettled  before  her  arrival.  4.  That  the  commif- 
fioners  of  Scotland  and  Norway,  joined  writh  commif- 
fioners  from  England,  fhould  remove  fuch  regents  and 
officers  of  Rate  .in  Scotland  as  fhould  be  fufpe&ed  of 
difaffe&ion,  and  place  others  in  their  Read.  If  the 
Scots  and  Norwegian  commifiioners  fhould  difagree  on 
that  or  any  other  head  relating  to  the  government  of 
Scotland,,  the  deciiion  was  to  be  left  to  the  aibitration 
of  Englifh  commifiioners. 

The  party  of  Edward  wras  now  fo  Rrong  in  Scot¬ 
land,  that  no  oppofition  was  made  to  the  late  agree¬ 
ment,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Brechin  to  deliberate  upon 
the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  he  communicated  in  form  to  the  Scottifh  parlia¬ 
ment  the  pope’s  difpenfation  for  the  marriage  :  butmoff 
probably  he  did  not ;  as,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
the  Rates  of  Scotland,  they  mention  this  as  a  matter 
they  heard  by  report.  On  the  whole,  hov/ever,  they 
highly  approved  of  the  marriage,  upon  certain  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  Edward  wras  previonfiy  to  agree  ;  but 
the  latter,  without  waiting  to  perform  any  conditions,, 
immediately  fent  for  the  young  queen  from  Norway* 
This  exceedingly  difpleafed  Eric,  who  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  put  his  daughter  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
wliofe  fincerity  he  fufpe&ed,  and  therefore  fhifted  off 
the  departure  of  the  princefs  till  he  fhould  hear  farther 
from  Scotland.  Edward,  alarmed  at.  this,  had  again 
recourfe  to  negociation  ;  and  ten  articles  were  at  lafE 
drawn  up,  in  which  the  Scots  took  all  imaginable  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  fafety  and  independency  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  Thefe  articles  were  ratified  by  Edward  on  the 
28th  of  Auguft’  1289  yet,  even  after  the  affair  of  the 
marriage  was  fully  fettled,  he  loR  no  time  in  procuring 
as  Rrong  a  party  as ,  he  could.  At  the  head  of  thefe 
w  ere  the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  and  John  Baliol.  That 
prelate,  while  he  was  in  England,  was  highly  careffed 
by  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  great  expe&ations  of 
preferment ;  and  Baliol,  having  great  effates  in  Eng- 
laixij  confidered  the  latter  as  his  fovereign.  The  bi- 
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fcvtfo'S-  ■Stop,  iris  return  to  Scotland,  .aQe&  as  a  fpy  for  Ed-  for 

^--v -  ward.,  and  carried  on  with  him  a  fecret  co.rrefpondence, 

informing  him  of  all  public  tranfadlions.  It  appears 
from  this  correfpoadence,  that  the  Scots  were  far  from 
being  unanimous  as  to  the  marriage.  Bruce  earl  of 
Annandale  fufpe&ed,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  that  the 
young  queen  was  dead  ;  and,  foon  after  Michaelmas 
i  290,  afTembled  a  body  of  forces,  and  was  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  Athol.  Intelligence  of  thele  com¬ 
motions  was  carried  to  Edward  by  Baliol ;  and  the  bi- 
fhop  of  St  Andrew’s  advifed  Edward,  in  cafe  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  queen’s  death  fhonld  prove  true,  to  march  a 
body  of  troops  towards  Scotland,  in  order  to  fecure  fuch 
a  fuccefTor  as  he  thought  proper. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  confented  to  allow  am- 
bafiadors  to  be  fent  from  Scotland  to  bring  over  the 
young  queen  ;  previous  to  which,  he  appointed  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Durham  to  be  lieutenant  in  Scotland  for  the 
•queen  and  her  future  hufband;  and  all  the  officers  there, 
both  civil  and  military,  obliged  themfelves  to  furrender 
their  employments  and  fortreffes  to  the  king  and  queen 
(that  is,  to  Edward)  immediately  on  their  arrival  in 
Scotland.  But  while  the  moil  magnificent  preparations 
-were  making  for  the  reception  of  the  young  queen,  cer¬ 
tain  intelligence  of  her  death  was  received  ;  but  it  is  not 
certainly  known  whether  this  event  happened  before  the 
arrival  of  the  ambada&ors  in  Norway  or  after  her  de¬ 
parture  from*  that  country. 

The  Scots  were  -thrown  into  the  utmoft  confterna- 
tion  by  the  news  of  their  queen’s  death  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Edward  was  as  well  piepared  as  if  he  had 
known  what  was  to  happen.  The  Rate  of  Scotland 
etu  at  this  time  indeed  was  to  the  lad  degree  deplorable. 
corTfor  the  The  aft  of  fucceflion  eftablifiied  by  the  late  king  had 
Crown,  no  farther  operation,  being  determined  by  the  death  of 
the  queen  ;  and  fmee  the  crown  wa3  rendered  heredi¬ 
tary,  there  was  no  precedent  by  which  it  could  be  fet¬ 
tled.  The  Scots,  in  general,  however,  turned  their 
eyes  upon  the  poderity  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
brother  to  the  two  kings  Malcolm  the  Maiden  and  his 
fucccfibr  William,  both  of  whom  died  without  lawful 
ifiue.  The  earl  had  three  daughters.  Margaret,  the 
•elded,  was  married  to  Allan  lord  of  Galloway  ;  the  on¬ 
ly  iffue  of  which  marriage  was  Derverguill  wife  to  John 
Baliol,  who  had  a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  a  competitor 
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crown.  The  fecond  daughter,  Ifabella,  was  5  cot  Uni. 
to  Robert  Bruce  ;  and  their  fon  Robert  was  — 
a  candidate  likewife.  The  third  daughter,  Ada,  had 
been  married  to  Henry  Haflings,  an  Englifh  noble¬ 
man,  and  predecefTor  to  the  prefent  carl  of  Hunting¬ 
don.  John  Haftings,  the  fon  of  this  marriage,  v.aS  a 
third  competitor ;  but  as  his  claim  was  confeffedly  the 
word  of  the  three,  he  only  put  in  for  a  third  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  principle  that  his  mother  was  joint- 
heir  with  her  two  filters  (c).  Several  other  claimants 
now  darted  up.  Florence  earl  of  Holland  pretended 
to  the  ci own  of  .Scotland  in  right  of  Iris  great  grand¬ 
mother  Ada,  the  elded  lawful  fider  of  William,  fome- 
time  king  ;  as  did  Robert  de  Pynkeuy,  in  the  right 
alfo  of  his  great-grandmother  Marjory,  fecond  fider  of 
the  fame  king  William.  Patrick  Gallightly  was  tlie 
fon  of  Henry  Gallightly,  a  badard  of  William  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Rofs  was  defeended  of  Ifabel ;  Patrick  earl  of 
March,  of  Ilda  or  Ada  ;  and  William  de  Vefci,  of  Mar¬ 
jory  ;  who  were  three  natural  daughters  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam.  Roger  de  Mandeville,  defeended  from  Aufrie, 
another  natural  daughter  of  William,  alfo  put  in  his 
claim ;  but  the  right  of  Nicolas  de  Soulis,  if  baftardy 
could  give  a  right,  was  better  than  the  former.  His 
grandmother  Marjory,  the  wife  of  Allan  te  Huiflier, 
was  a  natural  daughter  of  Alexander  II.  and  confe- 
quently  fider  to  Alexander  III.  John  Cummin  lord 
oi  Badcnoch  derived  his  claim  from  a  more  remote 
ionree,  viz.  Donald  Bane,  who  ufurped  the  crown  a- 
bout  200  years  before  this  time  ;  but  he  was  willing 
to  re  fig  11  his  pretenfions  in  favour  of  John  Baliol. 

The  latter  indeed  had  furely  the  bed  xight ;  and,  had 
the  fucceflion  been  regulated  as  it  is  in  all  hereditary 
kingdoms  at  this  day,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  carri¬ 
ed  it.  Bruce  and  Hadings,  however,  pleaded  that 
they  were  preferable,  not  only  to  John  Baliol  the 
grandchild  of  Margaret,  but  alfo  to  Derverguill  her 
daughter  and  his-  mother,  for  the  following  reafon. 
Derverguill  and  they  were  equally  related  to  their  grand¬ 
father  earl  David  :  fhe  was  indeed  the  daughter  of  his* 
elded  daughter ;  but  fhe  was  a  woman,  they  were  men; 
and,  faid  they,  the  male  in  the  fame  degree  ought  to* 
fucceed  to  fovereignties,  in  their  own  nature  impartible, 
preferable  to  the  female. 

Notwithdanding  this  number  of  candidate?,  how- 

ever* 


(c)  The  pedigree  of  the,  three  principal  competitors  will  be  fully  underftood  from,  the  following  fcheme. 

David  I.  King  of  Scots. 


Henry  Prince  of  Scotland. 


JDavid  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  fecond  fon, 


3.  AdanxHenry  de  Hadings. 

1 

2.  I  fabdla=  Robert  Bruce. 

1 

1.  Margarets  Allan  of  Galloway^. 

Henry  de  Haftings. 

Robert  Bruce, 

John  BaliolssDerverguiH. 

1 

competitor . 

1 

John  de  Hastings, 

John  Baliol, 

competitor* 

competitor » 
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ever  It  was  foon  perceived,  that  the  claims  of  all  of  paid  by  the  Englifh  monarch*  to  the  crown  of  France  ScM 
them  might  be  cut  ofF  excepting  two,  viz.  Baliol  and  was  removed  from  all  relation  to  the  crown  of  Eng.  «— 
Bruce,  of  whom  the  former  had  the  preference  with  land.  With  regard  to  the  homage  paid  by  William 

'  1  1  king  of  Scotland  to  -Henry  II.  or  England,  it  was  not 

denied  that  he  performed  it  for  the  vffiole  kingdom  of 
but  they  pleaded,  that  it  was  void  of  itfelf, 


refpeCt  to  hereditary  right,  and  the  latter  as  to  popu¬ 
larity.  Baliol  had  ftrongly  attached  himfelf  to  Ed¬ 
ward’s  party  ;  which  being  by  far  the  molt  powerful  rn 
Scotland,  gave  him  a  decided  fuperiority  over  Bruce. 
The  event  was,  that  Edward,  by  his  own  party  molt 


probably,  though,  fome  fay,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Scot’s  parliament,  was  appointed  to  decide  be¬ 


st 


felf  Sove¬ 
reign  of 
Scotland. 


tween  the  two  competitors.  It  foon  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Edward  had  no  mind  to  adjudge  the  crown 
to  any  perfon  but  himfelf;  for,  in  an  affembly  held  at 
Norbam  on  the  10th  of  May  129*,  Lr  aba  112  on  the 
chief  juftice  of  England  informed  the  members,  “  7  hat 
his  matter  was  come  thither  in  confideration  of  the 
ftate  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  which  was  then  with¬ 
out  a  king,  to  meet  them,  as  dir  eft  fovereign  of  that 
-Edward  de- kingdom,  to  do  juftice  to  the  claimants  of  his  crown, 
dares  him-  ^  tQ  eftablifh  a  folid  tranquillity  among  his  people  ; 

that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  retard  juftice,  nor  To 
ufurp  the  right  of  any  body,  or  to  infringe  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  to  render  to  every 
one  his  due.  And  to  the  end  this  might  be  done 
with  the  more  eafe,  he  required  the  affent  of  the  ftates 
ex  obundante ,  and  that  they  ftiould  own  him  as  dired  fo¬ 
vereign  of  the  kingdom  ;  offering,  upon  that  condition, 
to  make  ufe  of  their  counfels  to  do  what  juftice  de¬ 
manded.”  The  deputies  were  aftonifhed  at  this  decla¬ 
ration,  and  replied,  that  they  were  by  no  means  prepa¬ 
red  to  decide  on  Edward’s  claim  of  fuperiority  ;  but 
that  Edward  ought  previoufly  to  judge  the  caufe  be¬ 
tween  the  two  competitors,  and  require  homage  from 
him  whom  he  fhould  choofe  to  be  king.  Edward 
treated  this  excufe  as  trifling,  and  gave  them  till  next 
day  to  confider  of  his  demand.  Accordingly,  on  that 
day,  the  affembly  was  held  in  Norham  church,  where 
the  deputies  from  Scotland  infifted  upon  giving  no  an- 
fwer  to  Edward’s  demands,  which  could  be  decided 
only  by  the  whole  community  ;  reprefenting,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  numbers  of  the  noblemen  and  prelates 
were  abfent,  and  that  they  muft  have  time  to  know 
•their  fenfe  of  the  affair.  In  confequence  of  this,  Ed¬ 
ward  gave  them  a  delay  of  three  weeks  ;  which  interval 
he  employed  in  multiplying  claimants  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  and  in  flattering  each  with  hopes,  if  he 
would  acknowledge  his  fuperiority.  But  when  the  af¬ 
fembly  met,  according  to  appointment,  on  the  2d  of 
June  following,  they  found  the  place  of  meeting  fur- 
rounded  by  a  numerous  army  of  Englifh.  Edward 
had  employed  the  bifhop  of  Durham  to  draw  up  the  hi- 
ftorical  evidence  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  which  has  fmee  been  publifhed.  In  this  paper 
mention  is  made  of  the  fealty  and  homage  performed 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
of  England;  but  no  fufficient  evidence  is  brought  of 
any  fucli  homage  being  adlualiy  performed.  As  to  the 
homage  performed  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  the  difpute 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  Scots  never  denied  it ; 
but  they  contended,  and  indeed  with  juftice,  that  it 
was  performed  for  the  lands  which  they:  held  from  the 
crown  of  England  ;  and  they  alleged,  that  it  was  as 
far  removed  from  any  relation  to  a  fealty  or  homage 
performed  far  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  the  homage 
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Scotland 

Becaufe  it  was  extorted  when  William  was  a  prifoner 
to  Henry  ;  and  they  produced  Richard  Ids  charters, 
which  pronounced  it  to  have  been  compulfive  and  ini¬ 
quitous. 

But,  however  urgent  thefe  reafons  of  the  Scots  might 
be,  Edward  was  by  no  means  difpofed  to  examine  into 
their  merits.  Inftead  of  this,  he  clofeted  the  feveral 
pretenders  to  the  crown ;  and  having  found  them  all  ready 
to  comply  with  his  meafures,  he  drew  up  the  following 
charter  of  recognition  to  be  ligned  by  them  all. 

“  To  ail  who  ihall  hear  this  prefent  letter. 

tc  We  Florence  earl  of  Holland,  Robert  de  Bruce  The  candf- 
lord  of  Annandale,  John  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway,  John  dates  fign 
Haft  mgs  lord  of  Abergavenny,  John  Cummin  lord  affent. 
Badenoch,  Patrick  de  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  John 
Vefci  for  his  father -Nicholas  Soulis,  and  William  de 
Rofs,  greeting  in  the  Lord  : 

“  Whereas  we  intend  to  purfue  onr  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  to  declare,  challenge,  and 
aver  the  fame  before  him  that  hath  rnoft  power,  ju- 
rifdidlion,  and  reafon  to  try  it  ;  and  the  noble  prince 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  &c. 
having  informed  us,  by  good  and  lufticient  reafons,  that 
to  him  belongs  the  fovereign  feigniory  of  the  fame  ; 

We  therefore  promife,  that  we  will  hold  firm  and  liable 
his  a£l ;  and  that  he  Ihall  enjoy  the  realm  to  whom  it 
{hall  be  adjudged  before  him.  I11  witnefs  whereof,  we 
have  fet  our  feals  to  this  writing,  made  and  granted  at 
Norham,  the  Tuefday  alter  the  Afcenfion,  in  the  year 
of  Grace  J291.” 

Edward  then  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  his  chan¬ 
cellor,  that  although,  in  the  difpute  which  was  arifen 
between  the  feveral  claimants,  touching  the  fucceffiou 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  lie  a£ted  in  quality  of  fo¬ 
vereign,  in  order  to  render  juftice  to  whomfoever  it  wras 
<lue ;  yet  he  did  not  thereby  mean  to  exclude  himfelf 
from  the  hereditary  right  which  in  his  own  perfon 
he  might  have  to  that  crown,  and  which  right  he  in¬ 
tended  to  affert  and  improve  when  he  fhould  think 
fit  :  and  the  king  himfelf  repeated  this  proteftation 
with  his  own  mouth  in  French.  The  candidates  were 
then  feverally  called  upon  by  the  Englifh  chancellor, 
to  know  whether  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge 
Edward’s  claim  of  fuperiority  over  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  to  fubmit  to  his  award  in  difpofing  of  the 
fame  ;  which  being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  they 
were  then  admitted  to  prove  their  rights.  But  this 
was  mere  matter  of  form  ;  for  all  the  force  of  England 
was  then  affembled  on  the  borders  in  order  to  fupport 
the  claims  of  Edward,  and  nothing  now  remained  but 
to  furniih  him  with  a  fufficient  pretence  for  making  ufe 
of  it.  He  obferved,  that  the  Scots  were  not  fb  una¬ 
nimous  as  they  ought  te  be  in  recognifing  his  fnpe- 
riority,  and  that  the  fubmiffion,  which  had  been  fign-  84 
ed  by  the  candidates,  was  not  fufficient  to  carry  it  into  Edward l  de- 
execution  ;  for  which  reafon  he  demanded  that  all  the  0j-  a| 
forts  in  Scotland  fhould  be  put  into  his  pofleffion,  that  c^e  fortifie< 
he  might  refign  them  to  the  fnccefsful  candidate.  places  in 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  fhameful  than  a  tame  Scotland, 
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compliance  with  this  lad  demand  of  Edward,  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Scotland  without  hefitation  yielded  to  it  al- 
fo  ;  for  which  they  gave  the  following  reafons.  “  That 
whereas  they  (the  dates  of  Scotland)  had,  with  one  af- 
fent,  already  granted  that  King  Edward,  as  fuperior 
lord  of  Scotland,  fhould  give  fentence  as  to  their  feve- 
ral  rights  and  titles  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  See. 
but  as  the  faid  king  of  England  cannot  put  his  judge¬ 
ment  in  full  execution  to  anfwer  effectually  without 
the  poffeflion  or  feifin  of  the  faid  country  and  its  ca- 
ftles  ;  we  will,  grant,  and  affent,  that  he,  as  fovereign 
lord  thereof,  to  perform  the  things  aforefaid,  (hall  have 
feifin  of  all  the  lands  and  caftles  in  Scotland,  until  right 
be  done  to  the  demandants,  and  to  the  guardians  and 
community  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  reftore  both 
it  and  its  caftles,  with  all  the  royalties,  dignities,  fran¬ 
chises,  cuftoms,  rights,  laws,  ufages,  and  poffeffions, 
with  their  appurtenances,  in  the  fame  ftate  and  condi¬ 
tion  they  were  in  when  he  received  them  ;  faving  to  the 
king  of  England  the  homage  of  him  that  fhail  be  king; 
fo  as  they  may  be  reftored  within  two  months  after  the 
day  the  rights  fhail  be  determined  and  affirmed  ;  and 
that  the  profits  of  the  nation  which  fhail  be  received  in 
the  mean  time  fhail  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  cham¬ 
berlain  of  Scotland  that  now  is,  and  one  to  be  joined 
with  him  by  the  king  of  England ;  fo  as  the  charge  of 
the  government,  caftles,  and  officers  of  the  realm,  may 
be  deducted.  In  witnefs  whereof,  &c.” 

For  tliefe  reafons,  as  it  is  faid,  the  regency  put  into 
the  hands  of  Edward  all  the  forts  in  the  country.  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Umfreville  alone,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
caftles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  refufed  to  deliver  them  up, 
until  he  fhould  be  indemnified  by  the  ftates,  and  by  Ed¬ 
ward  himfelf,  from  all  penalties  of  treafon  of  which  he 
might  afterwards  be  in  danger- 

But  though  Edward  had  thus  got  into  his  hands  the 
whole  power  of  the  nation,  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
determine  every  thing  by  his  own  authority.  Inftead 
of  this,  he  appointed  commiffioners,  and  promifed  to 
grant  letters-patent  declaring  that  fentence  fhould'  be 
p'lffed  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  all  along  roreften  that 
the  great  dlfpute  would  be  between  Bruce  and  Baliol ; 
and  though  the  plea  of  Cummin  was  judged  frivolous, 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  influence  to  be  negledf- 
ed,  and  he  agreed  tacitly  to  refign  it  in  favour  of  Ba¬ 
liol.  Edward  accordingly  made  him  the  compliment 
of  joining  him  with  Baliol  in  nominating  40  commif¬ 
fioners.  Bruce  was  to  name  4Q  more  ;  and  the  names 
of  the  80  were  to  be  given  in  to  Edward  in  three  day’s; 
after  which  the  king  was  to  add  to  them  24  of  his  own 
choofing.  The  place  and  time  of  meeting  were  left  in 
their  own  option.  They  unanimoufly  pitched  upon 
Berwick  for  the  place  of  meeting ;  but  as  they  could 
not  agree  about  the  time,  Edward  appointed  the  2d  of 
Auguft  following.  Soon  after  this,  the  regents  refign- 
ed  their  commiffions  to  Edward  ;  but  he  returned  them, 
with  powers  to  a&  in  his  name  ;  and  he  nominated  the 
bifhop  of  Caithnefs  to  be  chancellor  of  Scotland  ;  join¬ 
ing  in  the  commiffion  with  liim  Walter  de  Hemonde- 
jfliam  an  Englifhman,  and  one  of  his  own  fecretaries. 
Still,  however,  he  met  with  great  difficulties.  Many 
of  his  own  great  men,  particularly  the  earl  of  Gloucef- 
ter,  were  by  no  means  fond  of  increafmg  the  power  of 
the  Englifh  monarch  by  the  acquifition  of  Scotland  ; 
and  therefore  threw  fuch  obftacles  in-his  way,  that  he 


was  again  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  nego elation  and  Scotland, 
intrigue,  and  at  laft  to  delay  the  meeting  until  the  2d  * 

of  June  in  1292  :  but  during  this  interval,  that  he 
might  the  better  reconcile  the  Scots  to  the  lofs  of  their 
liberty,  he  propofed  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  ; 
and  for  this  he  iffued  a  writ  by  virtue  of  his  fuperiority. 

The  commiffioners  having  met  on  the  fecond  of  June 
1292,  ambaffadors  for  Norway’  prefented  themfelves  ill 
the  affembly,  demanding  that  their  mailer  fhould  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  claimants,  as  father  and 
next  heir  to  the  late  queen.  This  demand  too  was 
admitted  by  Edward,  after  the  ambaffadors  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  fuperioiity  over  Scotland  ;  after  which 
he  propofed  that  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  fhould 
be  previoufiy  examined,  but  without  prejudice  to  thofe 
of  the  other  competitiors.  This  being  agreed  to,  he 
ordered  the  commiffioners  to  examine  by  what  laws 
they  ought  to  proceed  in  forming  their  report.  The 
difeuffion  of  this  queftion  was  attended  with  fuch  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  the  opinions  on  it  were  fo  various,  that 
Edward  once  more  adjourned  the  affembly  to  the  12th 
of  O&ober  foUowing  ;  at  which  time  he  required  the 
members  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  two  following 
points  :  1.  By  what  laws  and  cuftoms  they  ought  to 

proceed  to  judgment  ;  and,  fuppofmg  there  could  be 
no  law  or  precedent  found  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  what 
manner  ?  2.  Whether  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  fame  view  as  all  other  fiefs,  and  to 
be  awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  earldoms  and  ba¬ 
ronies  ?  The  commiffioners  replied,  that  Edward  ought 
to  give  juflice  conformable  to  the  ufage  of  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  but  that  if  no  certain  laws  or  precedents 
could  be  found,  he  might,  by  the  advice  of  his  great 
men,  ena£t  a  new  law,  In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  queftion 
they  faid,  that  the  fucceffion  to  the  kingdom  might  be 
awarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  other  eftates  and 
great  baronies.  Upon  this,  Edward  ordered  Bruce 
and  Baliol  to  be  called  before  him  ;  and  both  of  them 
urged  their  refpe£live  plea3,  and  anfwers,  to  the  follow- 
ing  purpofe.  _  g 

Bruce  pleaded,  1.  That  Alexander  II.  defpairing  °fpiea$of 
heirs  of  his  own  body,  had  declared  that  he  held  him  to  Bruce  and 
be  the  true  heir,  and  offered  to  prove  byr  the  teftimony  BiLoU 
of  perfons  ft  ill  alive,  that  he  declared  this  with  the  ad¬ 
vice'  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  good  men  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  Alexander  III.  alfo  had  declared  to  thofe  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  that,  failing  iffue  of  his  own 
body,  Bruce  was  his  right  heir.  The  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  alfo  had  taken  an  oath  for  maintaining  the  fuccef¬ 
fion  of  the  near  ell  in  blood  to  Alexander  III.  who 
ought  of  right  to  inherit,  failing  Margaret  the  Maiden 
of  Norway  and  her  iffu#. — Baliol  anfwered,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  concluded  from  the  acknowledgment  of 
Alexander  II.  for  that  he  left  heirs  of  his  body  ;  but 
made  no  anfwer  to  what  was  faid  of  the  fentiments  of 
Alexander  III.  and  of  the  oath  made  by  the  Scottifh 
nation  to  maintain  the  fucceffion  of  the  next  of  blood. 

2 .  Bruce  pleaded,  that  the  right  of  reigning  ought 
to  be  decided  according  to  the  natural  law,  by  which  ' 
kings  reign  ;  and  not  according  to  any  law  or  ufage 
in  force-  between  fubject  and  fubjeft  :  That  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  neareft  collateral  in  blood  has  a  right 
to  the  crown  ;  but  that  the  conftitutiong  which  prevail  * 
among  vaffab,  bind  not  the  lord,  much  lefs  the  fo¬ 
vereign  i  That  although  in  private  inheritances,  which  * 
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,6«0fWsSi,  fit  Jfiblff,  tbe  deleft  female  heir  has  a  certain  pre- 

J  rotative,  it  is  not  fo  in  a  kingdom  that  is  indivfible  ; 
there  the  neareft  heir  of  blood  is  preferable  whenever 
the  fucceflion  opens.—- To  this  Baliol  replied,  that  the 
claimants  were  in  the  court  of  their  lord  paramount  ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  give  judgment  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  any  other  tenements,  depending  on  vhis 
crown,  that  is,  by  the  common  law  and  ufa£e  of  his 
kingdom,  and  no  other.  That  by  the  laws  and  ufages 
of  England,  the  eldeft  female  heir  is  preferred  in  the 
fucceflion  to  all  inheritances)  indivifible  as  weilas  divifible. 

3.  It  was  urged  by  Bruce,  that  the  manner  of  fuc¬ 
ceflion  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  former  times* 
made  for  his  claim;  for  that  the  brother*  as  being  near- 
eft  in  degree,  was  wont  to  be  preferred  to  the  fon  of 
the  deceased  Icing.  Thus,  wrhen  Kenneth  Macalpin 
died,  his  brother  Donald  was  preferred  to  his  fon  Con- 
ftantine,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  feveral  other  au¬ 
thentic  mftances  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland.  — Baliol 
anfwered,  that  if  the  brother  was  preferred  to  the  fon 
of  the  king,  the  example  proved  agaiuft  Bruce  ;  for 
that  the  fon,  not  the  brother,  was  the  neareft  in  degree. 
He  admitted,  that  after  the  death  of  Malcolm  III.  his 
brother  ufurped  the  throne ;  but  he  contended,  that 
the  fon  of  Malcolm  complained  to  his  liege  lord  the 
king  of  England,  who  difpoffefled  the  ufurper,  and 
placed  the  fon  of  Malcolm  on  the  throne  ;  that  after 
the  death  of  that  fon  the  brother  of  Malcolm  III.  again 
ufurped  the  throne  4  but  the  king  of  England  again 
difpoffeffed  flint,  and  .railed  Edgar,  the  fecond  fon  of 
Malcolm,  to  the  fovereignty. 

4.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  there  are  examples  in  -other 
countries,  particularly  in  Spain  and  Savoy,  where  the 
fon  of  the  fecond  daughter  excluded  the  grandfon  of 
the  eldeft  daughter.  Baliol  arfwered,  that  examples 
from  foreign  countries  are  of  no  importance;  for  that 
according  to  the  Jaws  of  England  and  Scotland,  where 
kings  reign  by  fucceflion  in  the  dire&  line,  and  earls  and 
barons  fucceed  in  like  manner,  the  ifliie  of  tire  younger 
After,  although  nearer  in  degree,  excludes  not  the  iflue 
of  the  eldeft  lifter,  although  more  remote  ;  but  the  fuc¬ 
ceflion  continues  in  the  direct  line. 

5 .  Bruce  pleaded,  that  a  female  ought  not  to  reign, 
as  being  incapable  of  governing :  That  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.  the  mother  of  Baliol  was  alive  ;  and 
as  flie  could  not  reign,  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  him, 
-as  being  the  neareft  male  heir  of  the  blood  royal.  But 
to  this  Baliol  replied,  that  Bruce’s  argument  was  in- 
conliftent  with  his  claim:  for  that  if  a  female  ought 
not  to  reign,  Ifabella  the  mother  of  Bruce  ought  not, 
nor  muft  Bruce  himfelf  claim  through  her.  Befrdes, 
Bruce  himfelf  had  fvvorn  fealty  to  a  female,  the  maiden 
of  Norway, 

The  arguments  being  thus  Hated  on  both  Aides,  Ed- 
given  in  fa-  ward  demanded  an  anfwer  from  the  council  as  to  the 
vour  of  Ba-  merits  of  the  competitors.  He  alfo  put  the  following 
queftion  to  them :  By  the  laws  and  ufages  of  both 
kingdoms,  does  the  ifliie  of  the  eldeft  After,  though  more 
remote  in  one  degree,  exclude  the  ifliie  of  the  fecond 
After,  though  nearer  in  one  degree  ?  or  ought  the  near¬ 
er  in  one  degree,  ifluing  from  the  fecond  After,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  move  remote  in  one  degree  iiTuing  from  the 
eldeft  After?  To  this  it  was  anfwered  unanimoufly, 
That  by  the  law’s  and  ufages  of  both  kingdoms,  in 
heritable  fucceflion,  the  more  remote  in  one  de- 
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•gree  lien  ally  defemded  from  the  eldeft  After*  was  Smlint 
ferable  to  the  nearer  in  degree  i Ailing  from  the  fecond 
After.  In  confequence  of  this,  Bruce  was  excluded 
from  the  fucceflion  ;  upon  which  he  entered  aclaim  for 
one  third  of  the  kingdom  :  but  being  baffled  in  this  al¬ 
fo,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  being  determined  an  indi* 
vifible  fee,  Edward  ordered  John  Baliol  to  have  feifm 
of  Scotland  ;  with  this  caveat,  however,  **  That  this 
judgment  fhould  not  impair  his  claim  to  the  property  of 
Scotland.”  g 

After  fo  many  difgraceful  and  humiliating  concef-^ho  1* 
flons  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  John  Baliol  was  crown- crowned  ^ 
ed  king  at  Scone  ©n  the  30th  November  1292  ;  and  Scone, 
finifhed  the  ceremony  by  doing  homage  to  the  king  of 
England,  AH  his  fubmiflions,  however,  could  not 
fatisfy  Edward,  as  long  as  the  leaft  fliadow  of  indepen¬ 
dence  remained  to  Scotland.  A  citizen  of  Berwick 
appealed  from  a  fentence  of  the  Scots  judges  appointed 
by  Edward,  in  order  to  carry  his  caufe  into  England. 

But  this  was  oppefed  by  Baliol,  who  pleaded  a  premife 
made  by  the  Englifh  monarch*  that  he  fhould  “  ob- 
ferve  the  laws  and  ufages  -ef  Scotland,  and  not  with¬ 
draw  any  caufes  from  Scotland  into  his  Englifh  courts.” 

Edward  replied,  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  hear 
complaints  made  *againft  his  own  minifters  ;  and  con-  0f  Edward* 
eluded  with  aflerting  his  right,  not  only  to  try  Scots 
caufes  in  England*  but  to  fummon  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  if  neceflary,  to  appear  before  him  in  person.  Ba¬ 
hai  had  not  fpirit  to  refill ;  and  therefore  figned  a 
moft  difgraceful  inftrument,  by  which  he  declared,  that 
all  the  obligations  which  Edward  had  come  under  were 
already  fulfilled,  and  therefore  that  he  difeharged  them 
all. 

Edward  now  thought  proper  to  give  Baliol  fome 
marks  of  his  favour,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  was 
giving  him  feifm  of  the  Hie  of  Man  ;  but  it  foon  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  intended  to  exercife  his  rights  of  fupe- 
riority  in  the  moft  provoking  manner.  The  Aril  in¬ 
stance  was  in  the  cafe  of  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife,  This 
'nobleman  had  two  fons,  Colban  his  heir,  and  another 
who  is  conftantly  mentioned  ir>  hiftory  by  the  family- 
name  of  Macduff. —  It  is  faid,  that  Malcolm  put  Mac¬ 
duff  in  pofftifion  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  ,Crey.  Mal¬ 
colm  died  in  12 66;  Colban  his  fon,  in  1270;  Dun¬ 
can  the  fon  of  Colban,  in  1288.  'Fo  this  laft  earl,  his 
fon  Duncan,  an  infant,  fucceeded.  During  the  non¬ 
age  of  this  Duncan,  graird-nephew  of  Macduff,  Wil¬ 
liam  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  guardian  of  the  earldom, 
difpofleffed  Macduff.  He  complained  to  Edw  ard  ;  who 
having  ordered  his  caufe  to  be  tried,  rdtoied  him  again 
to  poffefiion.  Matters  were  in  this  ftate  when  Baliol 
held  his  Arft  parliament  at  Scone,  10th  February  1292. 

There  Macduff  was  cited  to  anfwer  for  having  taken 
poffefiion  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey,  which  were 
in  poffefiion  of  the  king  fince  the  death  of  the  laft  earl 
of  Fife  As  his  defences  did  not  fatisfy  the  court,  he 
was  condemned  to  imprifonment ;  but  an  a&ion  was  re- 
ferved  to  him  againfl  Duncan,  when  he  fhould  come  of 
age,  and  againft  his  heirs.  In  all  this  defence,  it  is 
furprifing  that  Macduff  fhould  have  emitted  his  ftrong- 
eft  argument,  viz.  that  the  regents,  by  Edward’s  au¬ 
thority,  had  put  him  in  poffefiion,  and  that  Baliol  had 
ratified  all  things  under  Edward’s  authority.  How¬ 
ever,  as  foon  as  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  petitioned  Ba¬ 
liol  for  a  rehearing  ;  but  this  being  refufed,  he  appealed 
4  Us 
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Scotland,  to  Edward,  who  ordered  Baliol  to  appear  before  him  in 

- ~  perfon  on  the  25th  of  March  1293  ;  but  as  Baliol  did 

91  not  obey  this  order,  he  fummoned  him  again  to  ap- 
Pear  on  tlie  OStob^Y.  in  the  mean  time  the 

iol  to  ap-  Englilh  parliament  drew  up  certain  Ranting  orders .  in 
>ear  be-  cafes  0f  appeal  from  tiie  king  of  Scots ;  all  of  which 
ore  h;m,  were  karfh  and  captious.  One  of  thefe  regulations  pro¬ 
vided,  “  that  no  excnfe  of  ab fence  fhould  ever  be  recei¬ 
ved  either  from  the  appellant,  or  the  king  of  Scotland^ 
refpondent ;  but  that  the  parties  might  have  counfel  it 
they  demanded  it.” 

Who  be-  Though  Baliol  had  not  the  courage  to  withftand  the 
haves  with  feC0nd  fummons  of  Edward,  he  behaved  with  coufider- 
refolution  ^  refolutionat  the  trial.  The  caufe  of  Macduff  being 
it  his  trial.  come  Qn>  £dward  a(]ced  Baliol  what  he  had  to  offer  in 

his  own  defence  ;  to  which  he  replied,  il  I  am  king 
of  Scotland.  To  the  complaint  of  Macduff,  or  to 
ought  elfe  refpe&ing  my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make 
anfwer  without  the  advice  of  my  people.” — Edward 
affe&ed  furprife  at  this  refufal,  after  the  fubmiffions 
which  Baliol  had  already  made  him ;  but  the  latter 
ffeadily  replied,  “  In  matters  refpefting  my  kingdom,  I 
neither  dare  nor  can  anfwer  in  this  place,  without  die 
advice  of  my  people.”  Edward  then  defired  him  to 
afk  a  farther  adjournment,  that  he  might  advife  with 
the  nation.  But  Baliol,  perceiving  that  his  doing  fo 
would  imply  an  acquit fcence  in  Edward’s  right  of  re¬ 
quiring  his  perfonal  attendance  on  the  English  courts, 
03  made  anfwer,  “  That  he  would  neither  afk  a  longer 

HU  fen-  day,  nor  confent  to  an  adjournment.” — It  was  then  re¬ 

trace.  folved  by  the  parliament  of  England,  that  the  king  of 
Scotland  had  offered  no  defence  ;  that  he  had  made 
t  vafive  and  difrefpe&ful  anfwers  :  and  that  he  was  guil¬ 
ty  of  manifeft  contempt  of  the  court,  and  of  open  dis¬ 
obedience.  'Fo  make  recompenfe  to  Macduff  for  his 
imprifonment,  he  was  ordered  damages  froin  the  king 
of  Scots,  to  be  taxed  by  the  court;  and  it  was  alfo 
determined  that  Edward  fhould  inquire,  according  to 
the  ufages  or  the  count:  whether  Macduff  recovered  the 
tenements  in  quefticn  \  y  the  judgment  of  the  king’s 
court,  and  whether  he  vms  difpoffeffed  by  the  king  of 
Scots.  It  was  iSo  1  delved,  that  the  three  principal 
cattles  of  Scotland,  with  the  towns  wherein  they  were 
fituated,  and  the  royal  jurifdi&ion  thereof,  lhould  he 
taken  into  the  cuttodv  of  the  king,  and  there  remain 
until  the  king  of  Scots  fhould  make  fatisfa&ion  for  his 
contempt  and  difobedience.  But,  before  this  judgment 
was  publicly  intimated,  Baliol  addreffed  Edward  in  the 
following  words  :  “  My  lord,  I  am  your  liege-man  for 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  that,  whereof  you  have  late¬ 
ly  treated,  refpe&s  my  people  no  lefs  than  myfelf :  I 
therefore  pray  you  to  delay  it  until  I  have  confulted  my 
,  people,  left  I  'be  furprifed  through  want  cf  advice  : 
They  who  are  now  with  me,  neither  will  nor  dare  ad¬ 
vife  me  in  abfence  of  the  reft  of  my  kingdom.  After 
I  have  advifed  with  them,  I  will  in  your  iirft  parliament 
after  Eafler  report  the  refult,  and  do  to  you  what  I 
ought.” 

Award's  confequence  of  this  addrefs,  Edward,  with  confent 

demands  of  Macduff,  flopped  all  proceedings  till  the  day  after 
fm  Scot-  the  feaff  of  Trinity  1294.  But  before  this  term  Ed- 
knd.  ward  was  obliged  to  fufpend  all  proceedings  againft  the 
Scots,  by  a  war  which  broke  out  with  France.  In  a 
parliament  held  this  year  by  Edward,  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land  appeared,  and  confented  to  yield  up  the  whole  re- 
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venues  of  his  Englifh  eftates  for  three  years  to  affift  Scotland, 
Edward  againll  his  enemy.  He  was  alfo  requeued  and.  -—v—* 
ordered  by  Edward  to  extend  an  embargo  laid  upon 
the  Englifh  veffels  ail  over  Scotland  ;  and  this  embargo 
to  endure  until  the  king  of  England’s  further  pleafure 
fhould  be  known.  He  alfo  requtfted  him  to  fend  fome 
troops  for  an  expedition  into  Gafcony,  and  required 
the  prefence  and  aid  of  feveral  of  the  Scottifh  barons  9< 
for  the  fam*  purpofe.  The  Scots,  however,  eluded  the 
commands  of  Edward,  by  pretending  that  they  could  an  alli;ince 
not  bring  any  confiderable  force  into  the  field ;  and,  with 
unable  to  bear  his  tyranny  any  longer,  they  negociated  France, 
an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  France.  Having  af- 
fembled  a  parliament  at  Scone,  they  prevailed  upon  Ba¬ 
liol  to  difmifs  all  the  Englifhmen  whom  he  maintained 
at  his  court.  They  then  appointed  a  committee  of 
twelve,  four  bifhops,  four  earls,  and  four  barons,  by  whole 
advice  every  thing  was  to  be  regulated  ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  they  watched  the 
condudl  of  Baliol  himfelf,  and  detained  him  in  a  kind 
of  honourable  captivity.  However,  they  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  delivering  up  the  cattles  of  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  to  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle  ;  in 
whofe  cuftody  they  were  to  remain  during  the  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  as  a  pledge  of  his  alle¬ 
giance.  Notwithllanding  this,  Baliol  concluded  the 
alliance  with  Philip  ;  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
the  latter  fhould  give  in  marriage  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Anjou  to  Baliol’s  fon  ;  and  it  was  alfo 
provided,  that  Baliol  fhould  not  marry  again  without 
the  confent  of  Philip.  The  king  of  Scotland  engaged 
to  afiiil  Philip  in  liis  wars  at  his  own  expence,  and  with 
his  whole  power,  efpecially  if  Edward  invaded  France ; 
and  Philip  011  his  part  engaged  to  afiift  Scotland,  in 
cafe  of  an  Englifh  invafion,  either  by  making  a  diver- 
lion,  or  by  fending  fuccours.  P5 

Puffed  up  with  the  hope's  of  affittance  from  France,  The  Scots 
the  Scots  invaded  Cumberland  with  a  mighty  army,  ^ 
and  laid  fiege  to  Carlifle.  The  men  abandoned  the 
place  ;  but  the  women  mounted  the  walls,  and  drove  fuccefs. 
the  affailants  from  the  attack.  Another  incurlion  into 
Northumberland  proved  almofl  as  diigraceful.  Their 
whole  exploits  conlifted  in  burning  a  nunnery  at  Lame- 
ley,  and  a  monaltery  at  Corebridge,  though  dedicated 
to  their  patron  St  Andrew  ;  but  having  attempted  to 
florm  the  cattle  of  Harbottle,  they  were  repulfed  with 
iofs.  I11  the  mean  time  Edward,  with  an  army  equal 
in  number  to  that  of  the  Scots,  but  much  fuperior  on 
account  of  its  difeipline,  invaded  the  eatt  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Berwick  had  either  not  been  delivered  according 
to  promife,  or  had  been  refumed  by  the  Scots,  and  was 
now  defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon.  Edward  aflault-  Berwick 
ed  it  by  fea  and  land.  The  fliips  which  began  the  at-  taken,  arc! 
tack  were  all  either  burnt  or  di  fab  led  ;  but  Edward 
having  led  on  his  army  in  perfon,  took  the  place  byfacreaby 
llorm,  and  cruelly  butchered  the  inhabitants,  to  the  Edward, 
number  of  8000,  without  diftin&ion  of  fex  or  age.  In 
this  town  there  was  a  building  called  the  Red-hall f 
which  certain  Flemings  poffeffed  by  the  tenure  of  de¬ 
fending  it  at  all  times  againft  the  king  of  England. 

Thirty  of  thefe  maintained  their  ground  for  a  whole 
day  againft  the  Englifh  army  ;  but  at  night  the  build¬ 
ing  being  fet  on  fire,  all  of  them  perifhed  in  the  flames. 

The  fame  day  the  caftle  capitulated  ;  the  garrifon,  con¬ 
fiding  of  2000  men,  marched  out  with  all  the  honours 
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Scotland,  of  war,  after  having  fwurn  never  to  bear  arms  againll 
England. 

Baliol’s  re  In  the  mean  tIme’  Baliol>  the  advJce  of  bIs  par~ 
nundation*  liament,  folemnly  and  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  to 

©fhtsalle  Edward,  fending  the  following  declaration, 
giance  to  «  tke  magn;ficent  prince,  Edward,  by  the  grace 
England.  of  God?  king  ^  England  ;  John,  by  the  fame  grace, 
king  of  Scotland. 

“  Whereas  you,  and  others  of  your  kingdom,  you 
not  being  ignorant,  or  having  caufe  of  ignorance,  by 
your  violent  power,  have  notorioufly  and  frequently 
done  grievous  and  intolerable  injuries,  contempts,  grie¬ 
vances,  and  ftrange  damages  againll  us,  the  liberties 
of  our  kingdom,  and  againll  God  and  juftice  ;  citing 
11s,  at  your  pleafure,  upon  every  flight  fuggeftion,  out 
of  our  kingdom  ;  unduly  vexing  us  ;  feizing  our  caftles, 
lands,  and  poffeffions,  in  your  kingdom  ;  unjuftly,  and 
for  no  fault  of  ours,  taking  the  goods  of  our  fubjefts, 
as  well  by  fea  as  land,  and  carrying  them  into  your 
kingdom;  killing  our  merchants,  and  others  of  our 
kingdom  ;  carrying  away  our  fubje&s  and  imprifoning 
them  :  For  the  reformation  of  which  things,  we  fent 
our  meffengers  to  you,  which  remain  not  only  unredref- 
fed,  but  there  is  every  day  an  addition  of  worfe  things 
to  them  ;  for  now  you  are  come  with  a  great  army 
upon  the  borders,  for  the  dilinheriting  us,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  kingdom  ;  arid,  proceeding,  have  in¬ 
humanly  committed  (laughter,  burnings,  and  violent 
invafions,  as  well  by  fea  as  land  :  We  not  being  able  to 
fultain  the  faid  injuries,  grievances,  and  damages  any 
longer,  nor  to  remain  in  your  fealty  or  homage,  extort¬ 
ed  by  your  violent  opprelhon,  we  reftore  them  to  you, 
for  ourfelf,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  kingdom,  as 
well  for  the  lands  we  hold  of  you  in  your  kingdom,  as 
for  your  pretended  government  over  us.” 

Edward  was  prefented  with  this  renunciation  by  the 
hands  of  the  intrepid  Henry  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick; 
and  as  it  was  favourable  to  his  political  views,  lie  re* 
eeived  it  lather  with  contempt  than  anger.  “  The 
foolifh  traitor,”  faid  lie  to  the  abbot,  “  fine*  he  will 
not  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to  him.”  The  abbot  had 
been  perfuaded  by  his  enemies,  of  whom  he.  had  many 
in  Scotland,  to  prefent  this  letter,  in  hopes  that  Ed¬ 
ward  would  have  put  him  to.  death  ;  but  he  had  ad- 
drefs  enough  to  efcape  fafe  out  of  his  hands,  without 
receiving  any  ether  anfwer. 


Though  this  fcheme  of  renunciation  had  been  con-  Scotland* 
certed  fome  time  before,  the  declaration  was  not  fent  ~ 
to  Edward  till  after  the  taking  of  Berwick.  The  fate 
of  Scotland,  however,  after  it,  was  foon  decided.  The 
Earl  of  March  had  taken  part  with  Edward,  but  the 
countefs  betrayed  his  caftle  of  Dunbar  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots.  Edward  fent  a  cliofen  body  of  troops  to  re-  qg 
cover  the  place.  The  whole  force  of  Scotland  oppofedThe  Scots 
them  on  the  heights  above  Dunbar;  but.  leaving  their at 
advantageous  poll,  and  pouring  dov/n  on  their  enemies  Un  ar* 
in  confufion,  they  were  difperfed  and  defeated. 

The  caftle  of  Dunbar  furrendered  at  difererion  ;  that 
of  Roxburgh  followed  the  fame  example  ;  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh  furrendered  after  a  fhort  fiege  ;  and  Stirling 
was  abandoned.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
guilty  of  the  greateft  extravagances.  During  the  Ihort 
interval  between  the  lofs  of  Berwick  and  the  defeat  at 
Dunbar,  an  order  was  made  for  expelling  all  the  Engl ilh 
ecclefiaftics  who  held  benefices  in  England  ;  all  the 
partizans  of  England,  and  all  neutrals,  were  declared 
traitors,  and  their  eftates  confifcated.  But  the  great 
fucceffes  of  Edward  foon  put  an  end  to  thefe  impotent  I0C, 
a&s  of  fury.  Baliol  was  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy  Baliol  Tub. 
of  the  conqueror.  Divefted  of  his  royal  ornaments,  mits,  and  1 
and  bearing  a  white  red  in  his  hand,  he  performed  a tioes  pe~ 
raoft  humiliating  penance  ;  confefiing,  that  by  evil  andn3nCed 
falfe  counfel,  and  through  his  own  fimplicity,  he  had 
grievoufly  offended  his  liege  lord.  He  recapitulated 
his  various  tranfgreffions,  in  concluding  an  alliance 
with  France  while  at  enmity  with  England  ;  in  con- 
tra&ing  his  fon  with  the  niece  of  the  French  king  ;  in 
renouncing  his  -fealty  ;  in  attacking  the  Engliih  terrU 
tories,  and  in  refilling  Edward.  He  acknowledged' 
the  juftice  of  the  Englifh  invafion  .and  conqueft  ;  and 
therefore,  he,  of  his  own  free.confent,  refigned  Scotland, 
its  people,  and  their  homage,  to  his  liege-lord  Edward, 

2d  July  1296. 

The  king  of  England  purfued  his  conqyefts,  the 
barons  everywhere  crowding  in  to  fwear  fealty  to  him,  IQff 
and  renounce  their  allegiance  with  France.  His  jour.  $cotiand  ; 
ney  ended  at  Elgin,  from  whence  he  returned  fouth-tubdueo. 
ward  ; ,  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  having  made  an  abfo- 
lute  conqueft  of  Scotland,  he  carried  off  from  Scone 
the  wooden  chair  in  which  the  kings  were  wont  to  be 
crowned.  This  chair  had  for  its  bottom  the  fatal  ftone 
regarded  as  the  national  palladium  (d).  Some  of  the 

charters 


(d)  “  This  ftone  is  thus  deferibed  by  W.  Hemingford,  T.  1.  p.  37.  u  Apud  monafterium  de  Scone  pofiti  S* 
erat  lapis- pergrandis  in  ecclefia  Dei,  juxta  magnum  altare,  concavus  quidem  ad  madam  rotunda  cathedra  confeftus, 
in  quo  futuri  reges  loco  quafi  coronationis  ponebantur  ex  more.  Rege  itaque  novo  in  lapide  pofito,  miffarum 
folemnia  incepta  peraguntur,.  et  <  prasterquam  in  elevatione  facri  dominici  corporis,  femper  lapidatus,  manfit.” 
And  again,  T.  i.  p.  icd. .  “  In  redeundo  per  Scone,  prascepit  tolli  et,Londoniis  cariari,  lapidem  ilium,  in  quo,  ut 
fupra  didlum  eft,  Reges-  Scotorum  folebant  poni  loco  coronationis  fuse,  et  hoc  in  Jignum  regni  conquejli  et  rejignati” 
Walfingham  mentions  the  ufe  to  which  Edward  put  this  ftone  :  “  Ad  Weftmcnafterium  tranftulit  ilium,  jubens 
inde  fieri  celeb  rantium  cathedram  facerdotum.”  This  account  of  the  fatal Jlone  is  here  tranferibed,  that  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  appearance  of  the  ftone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  Weftminfter* 

Fordun  has  preferved  the  ancient  rhymes  conerning  it  5  L.  xi.  c.  25. 

“  Hie  rex  fie  totam  Scotiam  fecit  fibi  notam,  > 

Quj  fine  menfura  tulit  inde  jocalia  plura, 

Et  pariter  lapidem,  Scotorum  quem  fore  fedem 
Regum  decrevit  fatum  ;  quod  fie  inolevit, 

Ni  fallat  faturrty  Scoti  quocunque  locatum 

Invenisnt  /aftdem)  regnare  tinentur  ibidm 
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Scotland,  charters  belonging  to  the  abbey  were  carried  off,  and 

fc«— v - t{ie  fcals  torn  from  others  :  “  which,”  fays  Lord  Hanes, 

u  ;s  the  only  well-vouched  example  which  I  have  found 
of  any  outrage  on  private  property  Committed  by  Ed¬ 
ward’s  army.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Robert  I. 
and  we  may  be  allured  that  the  outrage  was  not  dimt- 
niihed  in  the  relation.” 

On  the  28th  of  Augnft  1296,  Edward  held  a  par¬ 
liament  at  Berwick,  where  he  received  the  fealty  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Scotland.  It  is  faid,  that 
while  the  Englilh  monarch  was  employed  in  the  conqueft 
of  Scotland,  he-  had  promifed  the  fovereignty  to  Robert 
Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  in  order  to  fecure  his  fideli¬ 
ty  ;  but  being  put  in  mind  of  his  promife,  he  anfwer- 
ed,  “  Have  I  no  other  bufinefs  but  to  conquer  king¬ 
doms  for  you  ?”  Bruce  filently  retired,  and  palled  his 
days  in  obfeurity.  Among  thofe  who  profeffed  their 
allegiance  at  this  parliament  was  Robert  Bruce  the 
younger,  earl  of  Carrick.  After  this,  Edward  took 
the  moft  effectual  methods  of  fecuring  his  new  con¬ 
queft.  He  ordered  the  eftates  of  the  clergy  to  be  re- 
ftored  ;  and  having  received  the  fealty  of  the  widows 
of  many  of  the  Scottilh  barons,  he  put  them  in  pollel- 
fion  of  their  joint ure-lands,  and  even  made  a  decent 
provifion  for  the  wives  of  many  of  his  prifoners.  Yet, 
though  in  every  thing  he  behaved  with  great  modera¬ 
tion  towards  the  Scots,  he  committed  the  government 
of  certain  diftrifts,  and  of  the  chief  caftles  in  the  louth 
of  Scotland,  to  his  Englilh  fubjeds,  of  whofe  fidelity 
and  vigilance  he  thought  himfelf  allured.  In  order  to 
conciliate  the  affedions  of  the  clergy,  he  granted  to 
the  Scottilh  bifhops,  for  ever,  the  privilege  of  bequea¬ 
thing  their  effeds  by  will,  in  the  (ame  manner  as  that 
privilege  was  enjoyed  by  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of 
England.  In  honour  of  the  «  glorious  Confcffor  St 
Cuthbert,”  he  gave  to  the  monks  of  Durham  an  annual 
penfion  of  40  pounds,  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of 
Scotland,  by  the  tenure  of  maintaining,  before  the 
fhrine  of  the  faint,  two  wax-tapers  of  20  pounds  weight 
each,  and  of  diftributing  twice  a-year  one  penny  each 
to  2000  indigent  perfons.  Atlaft,  having  fettled  every 
thing,  as  he  thought,  in  tranquillity,  he  departed  for 
jot  England,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  conqueror. 

New  dif-  The  tranquillity  eftablifhed  by  Edward,  however,  was 
turbances  0f  f|10rt  duration.  The  government  of  Scotland  at  that 
time  required  many  qualities  which  Edward’s  vicege¬ 
rents  had  not.  Warenne,  earl  of  Surry,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor,  took  up  his  abode  111  England,  on 
pretence  of  recovering  his  health.  Creffingham,  the 
treafurer,  was  a  voluptuous,  proud,  and  felfifh  ecclefiaf- 
tic  ;  while  Ormefby  the  jufticiary  was  hated  for  his  fe- 
veritv.  Under  thefe  officers  the  admimftration  °t  Ed¬ 
ward  became  more  and  more  feeble  ;  bands  of  robbers 
*  ie,  infefted  the  highways,  and  the  Englifh  government  was 

Sir  William  univerfally  defpifed.  At  this  critical  moment  arofe  Sir 
Wallace, 


he  was  the  younger  Ton  of  a  gentleman  (Wallace  of  Scotland. 
Ellerflie)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paifley.  Having  — 
been  outlawed  for  fome  offence  (generally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  killing  of  an  Englifhman),  he  affociated 
with  a  few  companions,  of  fortunes  equally  defperate  / 

with  his  own.  Wallace  himfelf  was  endowed  with 
great  (Iren g tli  and  courage,  and  an  a£five  and  ambitious 
(pint ;  and  by  his  affability,  eloquence,  and  wifdorn,  he 
maintained  an  authority  over  the  rude  and  undifeiplined  ^  y 

multitudes  who  flocked  to  his  ftandard.  In  May  1297, 
he  began  to  infelt  the  Englifh  quarters  ;  and  being  fuc-  , 
cefsful  in  his  predatory  incurfions,  his  party  became  ; 

more  numerous,  and  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William 
Douglas.  With  tlieir  united  forces,  thefe  two  allies 
attempted  to  furprife  Ormefby  the  jufticiary,  while  he 
held  his  courts  at  Scone  ;  but  he  faved  himfelf  by  a 
precipitate  flight.  After  this  the  Scots  roved  over  the 
whole  country,  affaulted  caftles,  and  maffacred  the 
Englifh.  Their  party  was  joined  by  .many  perfons  of 
rank;  among  whom  were  Robert  Wifheart  bifhop  of 
Glafgow,  the  Steward  of  Scotland  and  his  brother 
Alexander  de  Lindfay,  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Both  well.  Young  Bruce  would 

have  been  a  vaft  accefiion  to  the  party  ;  for  he  poffeffed 
all  Carrick  and  Annandale,  fo  that  his  territories  reach¬ 
ed  from  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  Solway.  But  the  war¬ 
dens  of  the  weftern  marches  of  England  fufpe&td  his 
fidelity,  and  fummoned  him  to  Carlifle.  He  obeyed, 
and  made  oath  on  the  confecrated  hoft,  and  on  the 
fword  of  Becket,  to  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in  the  canfe 
of  Edward  ;  and  to  prove  his  fmcevity,  he  invaded  with 
fire  and  fword  the  eftate  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  and 
carried  off  his  wife  and  children.  However,  he  inftant- 
ly  repented  of  what  he  had  done :  u  I  truft  (faid  he), 
that  the  pope  will  abfolve  me  from  an  extorted  oath 
on  which  he  abandoned  Edward,  and  joined  the  Scot- 

tifh  army.  #  . 

All  this  time  Edward  was  in  France,  not  in  the  lealt 
fufpefting  an  infurre&ion  among  people  whom  he  ima¬ 
gined  he  had  thoroughly  fubdued.  As  foon  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  intelligence,  he  ordered  the  earl  of  Surry  to 
fupprefs  the  rebels ;  but  he  declining  the  command  of 
the  army  himfelf  on  account  of  his  health,  refigned  it  IC^ 
to  his  nephew,  Lord  Henry  Percy.  A  great  army, Diffenfione 
fome  fay  no  fewer  than  40,000  men,  was  now  affembled,  of  the 
with  which  Percy  marched  againft  the  Scots.  He bc0  3* 
found  them  encamped  at  Irwin,  with  a  lake  in  their 
front,  and  their  flanks  fecured  by  entrenchments,  fo 
that  they  could  not  be  attacked  without  the  utmoffr 
danger.  The  Scots,  however,  ruined  every  thing  by 
their  diffenfions.  Wallace  was  envied  on  account  of  his 
accompli fhment3,  which  had  raifed  his  reputation  above 
the  other  officers,  whofe  birth  and  circumftances  were 
higher  than  his.  His  companions  accordingly  became 
jealous,  and  began  to  fuggeft,  that  an  oppolition  to  the 


uni ver [ally  defpifed.  At  .hi,  Englifh  could  only  be  produce  of  farther  national  de- 

William  Wallace,  the  hen  fo celeb  Med  n  bco  g  s;r  an  office,  of  great,.,*, 

»  “‘S  “dd  formed  a  party  againfl  Wallace^  and  rvent  over  to  Ed- 

xelathrn^ofl,them.l^aThe  moil  probable  account  is,  .bat  ward  with  all  hr.  follower..  He  attempted  to  juflffi. 


This  was  the  ftone  which  Gathelus  lent  from  Spain  with  his  fon  when  he  Invaded  Ireland,  which  king  Fergus 
won  In  hind,  brought  over;  .with  him,  and  Pla|d  at  Scone.  As  the  moft  proper  authority  lor  a  ftory  of  this 
nature,  fee  ABt  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  by  Blind  Harry ,  B.  >.  c.  4, 
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Scotland  his  trelchevy,  by  faying,  €t  I  will  remain  no  longer  of  the  caftle  of  Dundee,  he  was  informed  that  the  Eng.  Scotland, 

a  party  that  is  at  variance  with  itfelf without  confi-  lift  army  approached  Stirling.  Wallace,  having  char.' - #i 

dering  that  he  himfelf,  and  his  party,  were  partly  the  ~~A  *l -  . "*J- ■*“  ^  ~  ' 

/An  i  f  H  /Nt  I  h  nv.n/1  I  r\f 


ta5 
Mod  of 
them  fub- 
rmt  to  the 
Englflh. 


occafion  of  that  variance.  Other  leaders  entered  into 
a  negociation  with  the  Englifli.  Bruce,  the  Steward 
and  li is  brother  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas,  acknowledged  their  offences,  and  made 
fubmiflions  to  Edward  for  themfelves  and  their  adhe¬ 
rents. 

,  This  fcandalous  treaty  feems  to  have  been  negociated 
by  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  their  recantation  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  following  words. — “  Be  it  known  to  all 
men  :  Whereas  we,  with  the  commons  of  our  country, 
did  rife  in  arms  againft  our  lord  Edward,  and  againft 
his  peace,  in  his  territories  of  Scotland  and  Galloway, 
did  burn,  flay,  and  commit  divers  robberies ;  we  there- 


ged  the  citizens  of  Dundee,  under  the  pain  of  death,  to 
continue  the  blockade  of  the  caftlc,  haftened  with*  all 
his  troops  to  guard  the  important  paftage  of  the  Forth  * 
and  encamped  behind  a  rifing  ground  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  abbey  of  Cambufeenneth.  Brian  Fitz- Al¬ 
lan  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Scotland  by  Ed¬ 
ward ;  but  Warenne,  who  waited  the  arrival  of  his  fuc- 
cefTor,  remained  with  the  army.  Imagining  that  Wal¬ 
lace  might  be  indeed  by  fair  means  to  lay  down  his 
he  difpatched  two  friars  to  the  Scottifh  camp, 
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fore,  in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  our  ad¬ 
herents,  agree  to  make  every  reparation  arid  atonement 
that  fhall  be  required  by  our  fovereign  lord  ;  referving 
always  what  is  contained  in  a  writing  which  we  have 
procured  from  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clif¬ 
ford,  commanders  of  the  Englifh  forces ;  at  Irvine, 
9th  July  1297.”  To  this  inftrument  was  fubjoined, 
“  Efcrit  a  Sire  Willaume  ;”  the  meaning  of  which  lord 
Hailes  fuppofes  to  be,  that  the  barons  had  notified  to 
Sir  William  Wallace  their  having  made  terms  of  accom¬ 
modation  for  themfelves  and  their  party. 

Edward  accepted  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Scottifh  ba¬ 
rons  who  had  been  in  arms,  and  granted  liberty  to  thofe 
whom  he  had  made  prifoners  in  the  courfe  of  the  former 
year,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  ferve  him  in  his  wars 
againft  France.  The  inconftancy  of  Bruce,  however, 
was  fo  great,  that  acknow  ledgments  of  fubmiffion  or. 
oaths  of  fealty  were  not  thought  fufficiently  binding  on 
him  ;  for  which  reafon  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  the  Stew¬ 
ard,  and  Alexander  dc  Lindefay,  became  fureties  for 
his  loyalty  and  good  behaviour,  until  he  fhould  deliver 
his  daughter  Marjory  as  an  hoftage. 

Wallace  alone  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  thefe  fhame- 
ful  fubmiflions  ;  and,  with  a  few'  refolute  followers,  re- 
folved  to  fubmit  to  every  calamity  rather  than  give  up 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  The  barons  had  undertaken 
to  procure  his  fubmiftion  as  well  as  their  own  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  that  to  be  impofiible,  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow  and  Sir 
William  Douglas  voluntarily  furrendered  themfelves  pri- 
foners  to  the  Englifti.  Edward,  however,  aferibed  this 
voluntary  furrender,  not  to  any  honourable  motive,  but 
to  treachery.  He  afterted,  that  Wifheart  repaired  to 
the  caftle  of  Roxburgh  under  pretence  of  yielding  him¬ 
felf  up,  but  with  the  concealed  purpofe  of  forming  a 
confpiracy  in  order  to  betray  that  caftle  to  the  Scots  ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  Edward  appealed  to  intercepted 
letters  of  Wifheait.  On  the  other  hand,  Wallace,  af- 
cribing  the  biftop’s  condudt  to  traiterous  pufillanimity, 
plundered  his  houfe,  and  carried  off  his  family  captives. 

Immediately  after  the  defe&ion  of  the  barons  at 
Irvine,  Wallace  with  his  band  of  determined  followers 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  Englifh  army,  and  plundered 
their  baggage  ;  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  writh  the 
lofs  of  1000  men.  He  then  found  himfelf  deferted  by 
almoft  all  the  men  of  eminence  and  property.  His  ar¬ 
my,  however,  increafed  confiderably  by  the  acceffion  of 
numbers  of  inferior  rank,  and  he  again  began  to  ad  on 
the  ofTeniive.  While  he  employed  himfelf  in  befieging 


with  terms  of  capitulation.  “  Return,”  faid  Wallace," 

“  aiI(l  tell  your  mafters,  that  we  came  not  here  to  treat 
but  to  after t  our  right,  and  to  fet  Scotland  free.  Let  107 
them  advance,  they  will  find  us  prepared.”  The  Eng- Gives  fhe 
lift,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  demanded  impatiently  toEnSIiftla 
be  led  on  to  battle.  Sir  Richard  Lundin  remonftratedf  re.3t 
againft  the  abfurdity  of  making  a  numerous  army  pafs  StirliLT 
by  a  long  narrow  bridge  in  prefence  of  the  enemy.  He 
told  them,  that  the  Scots  would  attack  them  before 
they  could  form  on  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  bridge, 
and  thus  certainly  defeat  them:  at  the  fame  time  he  of¬ 
fered  to  ftovv  them  a  ford,  which  haying  crofted  with 
500  horfe,  and  a  chofen  detachment  of  infantry,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  come  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  this  diver fion  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  main 
body.  But  this  propofal  being  rejected,  the  Englifh 
army  began  to  pafs  over ;  which  was  no  fooner  perceived 
by  Wallace,  than  he  rufted  down  upon  them,  and 
broke  them  in  a  moment.  Creffingham  the  treafurer 
v/as  killed,  and  many  thoufands  were  ilain  on  the  field, 
or  drowned  in  their  flight.  The  lofs  of  the  Scots  would 
have  been  iriconfiderable,  had  it  not  been  for  that  of  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Wallace,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement. 

The  Scots  are  faid  to  have  treated  the  dead  body  of 
Creffingham  with  the  utmoft  indignity ;  to  have  flead 
him,  and  cut  his  fkin  into  pieces,  which  they  divided 
among  themfelves ;  while  others  tdl  us,  they  ufed  it  for 
making  girths,  and  faddles. 

The  victory  at  Stirling  was  followed  by  the  furren¬ 
der  of  Dundee  caftle,  and  other  places  of  ftrength  in 
Scotland ,  at  the  fame  time  the  Sc@ts  took  polTeftion  of 
Berwick,  which  the  Englift  had  evacuated.  But  as  a 
famine,  now  took  place  in  Scotland  by  the  bad  feafons 
and  miferies  of  war,  Wallace  rnarclied  with  his  whole 
army  into  England,  that  he  might  in  fome  meafure  re- 
lieve  the  neceffities  of  his  countrymen  by  plundering 
the  enemy.  This  expedition  lalted  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  whole  tract  of  country  from  Cocker-  • 
mouth  and  Carlifle  to  the  gates  of  Newcaftlc  was  laid 
wafte  with  all  the  fury  of  revenge  and  rapacity  ;  though 
Wallace  endeavoured,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  reprefs  the 
licentioufnefs  of  his  foldiers. 

In  1298,  Wallace  affumed  the  title  of  “  Governor 
of  Scotland,  in  name  of  king  John,  and  by  confent 
of  the  Scottish  nation  but  in  what  manner  this 
office  was  obtained,  is  now  in  a  great  meafure  unknown. 

In  a  parliament  which  he  convoked  at  Perth,  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  authority  ;  and  under  this  title  he  con¬ 
ferred  the  conftabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alexander  fur- 
named  Skrtmgeour  and  his  heirs,  on  account  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  aid  iti  bearing  the  royal  ftandard  of  Scotland.  This ' 
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grant  is  faid  to  have  been  made  with  the  confent  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Scottifh  nobility,  29th  March  1298. 
From  this  period,  however,  we  may  date  the ‘very  great 
jealoufiy  which  took  place  between  Wallace  and  the  no¬ 
bles  who  pretended  to  be  of  his  party-  His  elevation 
wounded  their  pride  ;  his  great  fervices  reproached  their 
inactivity  in  the  public  caufe  ;  and  thus  the  counfels  of 
Scotland  were  perplexed  with  diflruft  and  envy,  when 
almoft  its  very  exigence  depended  on  unanimity. 

In  June  1298,  Edward,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
in  Flanders,  returned  to  England,  and  fummoned  the 
Scottifh  barons,  under  pain  of  rebellion,  to  attend  him 
in  parliament  ;  and,  on  their  di (obeying  his  fummons, 
he  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Scotland.  His 
main  force,  commanded  by  liimfelf,  affembled  at  Ber¬ 
wick  ;  but  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  having  landed  in  the  north  of  Fife,  were  de¬ 
feated  with  great  lofs  by  Wallace,  on  the  1 2th  of  June* 
The  fame  month  Edward  invaded  Scotland  by  the  way 
of  the  eaftern  borders.  No  place  refilled  him  except 
the  caflle  of  Dirleton.  After  a  refolute  defence,  it  fur- 
rendered  to  Anthony  Beck,  bifhop  of  Durham. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  were  aflembling  all  their  ilrength 
in  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  Few  barons  of  emi¬ 
nence  repaired  to  the  national  flandard.  They  whofe 
names  are  recorded,  were  John  Corny n  of  Badenoch, 
the  younger  ;  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  brother  to 
The  Steward ;  Sir  John  Graham  of  Abercorn  ;  and 
Macduff,  the  grand-uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  Fife. — 
Robert  Bruce  again  acceded  to  the  Scottifh  party  ;  and 
with  his  followers  guarded  the  important  callle  of  A  ir, 
which  kept  the  communication  open, -with  Galloway, 
Argylefhire,  and  the  ifles. 

The  aim  of  Edward  was  to  penetrate  into  the  weft, 
and  there  to  terminate  the  war.  He  appointed  a  fleet, 
with  provifions,  to  proceed  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and 
await  his  arrival  in  thofe  parts.  This  precaution  was 
absolutely  neceffary  for  the  fubiiftence  of  his  numerous 
army  in  a  country  impoverifhed  and  wafte. 

Waiting  for  "ccounts  of  the  arrival  of  his  fleet,  he 
cftablifLed  his  head-quarters  at  Templeliftou,  between 
Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow. 

A  dangerous  infurrection  arofe  in  his  camp.  He 
had  bellowed  a  donative  of  wine  among  his  foldiers  ; 
they  became  intoxicated  ;  a  national  quarrel  enfued. — 
In  this  tumult  the  Welfh  flew  18  Englifh  ecclefiaftics. 
The  Englifh  horfemen  rode  in  among  the  Welfh,  and 
revenged  this  outrage  with  great  flaughter.  The  Welfli 
in  difguft  feparated  themfelves  from  the  army.  It  was 
reported  to  Edward,  that  they  had  mutinied,  and  gone 
over  to  the  Scots :  “  I  care  not,”  faid  Edward,  dif- 
feinbling  the  danger  ;  t4  let  my  efiemies  go  and  join  my 
enemies;  I  trufl  that  in  tine  day  I  fhall  chaitife  them  all.” 

Edward  was  now  placed  in  inoft  critical  circumflan- 
ces.  As  the  fleet  with  provifions  had  been  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  he  could  not  venture  to  advance,  nei¬ 
ther  could  he  fubiifl  any  longer  in  his  prefent  quarters. 
To  retreat  would  have  fullied  the  glory  of  his  arms,  and 
expofed  him  to  the  obloquy  and  murmurs  of  a  difeon- 
tented  people.  Yet  he  fubmitted  to  this  hard  neceflity. 
Abandoning  every  profpt£t  of  ambition  and  revenge,  he 
commanded  his  army  to  return  to  the  eaftern  borders. 
At  that  moment  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Scots 
vere  advanced  to  Falkirk. 
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Edward  inflantly  marched  againft  them.  His  army  Scotland, 
lay  that  night  in  the  fields.  While  Edward  flept  on  * 
the  ground,  his  war-horfe  flruck  him  and  broke  two  of 
his  ribs.  The  alarm  arofe,  that  the  king  was  wounded. 

They  who  knew  not  the  caufe,  repeated  the  cry,  “  The 
king  is  wounded  ;  there  is  treafonin  the  camp  ;  the  ene¬ 
my  is  upon  us.”  Edward  mounted  on  horfebaek,  and 
by  his  prefence  difpelled  the  panic.  With  a  fortitude  no 
of  fpirit  fuperior  to  pain,  he  led  on  his  troops.  AtTheb*!tIe 
break  of  day,  the  Scottifh  army  was  deferied,  forming  0 
on  a  ftony  field  at  the  fide  of  a  fmall  eminence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. 

Wallace  ranged  his  infantry  in  four  bodies  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form.  The  archers,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Stewart,  were  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  horfe, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  a  thoufand,  were  at  fome 
di fiance  in  tke  rear.  On  the  front  of  the  Scots  lay  a 
morafs.  Having  drawn  up  his  troops  in  this  order, 

Wallace  pleafantly  faid,  “  Now  I  have  brought  you  to 
the  ring,  dance  according  to  your  fkill.” 

Edward  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  the  numerous 
and  formidable  body  of  horfemen  whom  he  had  fele£ted 
for  the  Scottifh  expedition. .  Thefe  he  ranged  in  three 
lines.  The  firft  was  led  by  Bigot  Earl  Marfhal,  and 
the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln  ;  the  fecond  by  the 
bifhop  of  Durham,  having  under  him  Sir  Ralph  BafTet 
of  Drayton  ;  the  third,  intended  for  a  referve,  was  led 
by  the  king  himfelf.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  his  infantry  :  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
drawn  up  behind,  to  fupport  the  cavalry,  and  to  annoy 
the  Scots  with  their  arrows  and  other  miflile  wea¬ 
pons. 

Bigot,  at  the  head  of  the  firft  line,  rufhed  on  to  the 
charge.  He  was  checked  by  the  morafs,  which  in  liia 
irnpetuofity  he  had  overlooked.  This  obliged  him  to 
incline  to  the  folid  ground  on  his  left,  towards  tlie  right 
flank  of  the  Scottifh  army.  The  bifhop  of  Durham, 
who  led  the  fecond  line,  inclined  to  the  right,  turned 
the  morafs,  and  advanced  towards  the  left  flank  of  the 
Scottifh  army.  He  propoftd  to  halt  till  the  referve 
fhould  advance.  “  To  mafs,  bifhop,”  cried  BafTet,  and 
inftantly  charged.  The  fhock  of  the  Englifh  cavalry 
on  each  fide  was  violent,  and  gallantly  withftood  by  the 
Scottifh  infantry ;  but  the  Scottifh  cavalry,  difmayed 
at  the  number  and  force  of  the  Englifh  men-at-arms, 
immediately^  quitted  the  field.  Stewart,  while  giving 
orders  to  his  archers,  was  thrown  from  his  horfe  and 
flain.  His  archers  crowded  round  his  body  and  perifh- 
ed  with  him.  Often  did  the  Englifh  drive  to  force  the 
Scottifh  circle.  “  They  could  not  penetrate  into  that  Th/scots 
wood  of  fpears,”  as  one  of  their  hiflorians  fpeaks.  By  defeated  * 
repeated  charges,  the  ontermoft  ranks  were  brought  to  with  great 
the  ground.  The  Englifh  infantry  inceffantly  galled  fighter, 
the  Scots  with  fhowers  of  ftones  and  arrows.  Macduff 
and  Sir  John  Graham  fell.  At  length  the  Scots  were 
broken  by  the  numbers  and  weight  of  the  Englifh  ca¬ 
valry,  and  the  rout  became  univerfah 

The  number  of  the  Scots  flain  in  this  battle  raufl  have 
been  very  great.  As  is  commonly  the  cafe,  it  is  exag¬ 
gerated  by  the  hiflorians  of  the  vigors,  and  reduced  too 
low  by  the  hiflorians  of  the  vanquifhed. 

Ori  the  fide  of  the  Englifh  the  lofs  was  inconfidtrable. 

The  only  perfons  of  note  who  fell  wrere  Brian  le  Jay, 
mailer  of  the  Englifh  Templars,  aud  the  prior  of  Tor- 
6  phiclien 
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Scotland  pinch en  In  Scotland,  a  knight  of  another  order  of  reli- 
gious  foIdiery(t:). 

The  Scots  in  their  retreat  burnt  the  town  arid  cattle 
of  Stirling.  Edward  repaired  the  caflle,  and  made  it 
n  place  of  arms.  He  then  marched  to  the  wed.  At 
his  approach,  Bruce*  burnt  the  caftle  of  Ayr,  arid  re¬ 
tired.  Edward  would  have  purfued  him  into  Garrick  ; 
but  the  want  of  provifions 'flopped  his  further  progrefs. 
He  turned  into  Annandale,  took  Bruce’s  cadle  of  Loch- 
maben,  and  then  departed  out  of  Scotland  by  the  wdt- 
ern  borders. 

Here  may  be  remarked  the  fatal  precipitancy  of  the 
Scots.  If  they  had  ftudied  to  protraft  the  campaign, 
inftead  of  hazarding  a  general  adion  at,  Falkirk,  they 
would  have  foiled  the  whole  power  of  Edward,  and  re- 
r vz  duced  him  to  the  iiecefiity  of  an  inglorious  retreat, 
.Abjedt  cor.-  jn  I2 ^  Edward  thought  proper  to  releafe  John  Ba- 
TohnVa-  liol  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  had 
-  kept  clofe  prifoner  ever  fince  the  year  1296.  Before 

this  time  Baliol  had  ufed  the  molt  difgraceful  methods 
to  recover  his  liberty.  He  had  folemnly  declared,  that 
he  would  never  have  any  intercourfe  with  the  Scots  ; 
that  he  had  found  them  a  falfe  and  treacherous  people  ; 
and  that  he  had  reafon  to  fufpeft  them  of  an  intention 
to  poifon  him.”  'However,  notwithftanding  all  his  pro¬ 
tections,  Edward  dill-  detained  him  in  captivity  ;  but 
-at  lad  releafed  him  at  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though 
after  a  fmgular  form:  He  ordered  the  governor  of 
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Dover  to  convey  him  to  the  French  coaft,  and  there  Scothn^. 
to  deliver  him  to  the  papal  nuncio,  “  with  full  power 
to  the  pope  to  difpofe  6f  Baliol  and  his  Englifh  edate.” 

In  confequence  of  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Witfand, 
delivered  ter  the  nuncio  in  prefence  of  a  notary  and  wit* 
nefles,  and  a  receipt  taken  for  his  perfen.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  abje&  date,  however,  the  Scots  continued 
to  own  him  for- their  king,  and  to  afiert  their  national 
independency,  Thb*  the  misfortune  at  Falkirk  had  de¬ 
prived  them  of  a  very  tonfiderabie  extent  of  territory, 
they  were  Hill  in  poflelfion  of  the  whole  country  beyond 
the  Forth,  as  well  as  the  county  of  Galloway.  By 
general  confent  William  Lamberton  bifhop^f  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Carrick,  and  John  Cum¬ 
min  the  younger,  were  chofen  guardians  of  Scotland  in 
name  of  Baliol.  Wallace  at  this  time  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  private  man  ;  nor  had  he  any  longer 
the  command  of  the  Scots  armies,  nor  any  fhare  in  their 
councils. — The  new  guardians  undertook  to  reduce  the 
cadle  of  Stirling,  and  Edward  prepared  to  defend  it. 

The  Scots  polled  themfelves  at  the  Torwood,  and  chofe  Edward 
their  ground  judicioufly,  fo  that  Edward  could  fcarce oblige J  to 
have  raifed  the  fiege  without  diflodging  them  ;  which retrre* 
finding  it  irrtpofiible  for  him  to  do,  he  returned  home 
in  difguft.  Next  year  he  invaded  Scotland  on  the  wed 
fide,  waded  Annandale,  and  reduced  Galloway  ;  but  the 
Scots  being  now  taught  by  experience  to  avoid  a  ge¬ 
neral  adfion,  chofe  their  pods  with  fuch  fkill,  that  Ed¬ 
ward 
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(E)  «  This  account  of  the  aftion  at  Falkirk,  extrafted  from  Lord  Hailes’s  Annals ,  is  drawn,  his  Lordfhip 
informs  11s,  from  the  tedimeny  of  the  Englifh  hidorians.  44  They  have  done  judice  (he  obferves)  to  the  courage 
and  deadinefs  of  their  enemies;  while  our  hidorians  reprefented  their  own  countrymen  as  occupied  m  frivolous 
unmeaning  conteds,  and,  from  treachery  or  refentment,  abandoning  the  public  caufe  in  the  day  of  trial. 

«  It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  recite  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjed  by  our  own  writers 
■from  Fordun  to  Abercrombie.  How  Wallace,  Stewart,  and  Comyn,  quarrelled  on  the  pundilio  of  leading  the 
van  of  an  army  which  dood  on  the  defenfive  :  How  Stewart  compared  Wallace  to  4  an  owl  with  borrowed 
feathers,’ :  How  the  Scottifh  commanders,  bufied  in  this  frivolous  altercation,  had  no  leifure  to  form  their  ar¬ 
my  :  How  Comyn  traiteronfiy  withdrew  with  10, coo  men  :  How  Wallace,  from  refentment,  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample  :  How  by  fuch  difadrous  incidents,  the  Scottifh  army  was  enfeebkd,  and  Stewart  and  his  party  aban¬ 
doned  to  dedrudion.  Our  hidories  abound  in  trafh  of  this  kind  :  There  is  fcarcely  one  of  our  writers  who  has 
not  produced  an  invedive  againd  Comyn,  or  an  apology  for  Wallace,  or  a  lamentation  over  the  deferted  Stewart. 
What  diffenfions  may  have  prevailed  among  the  Scottifh  commanders,  it  is  impoffible  to  know.  It  appears  not 
to  me  that  their  diffenfions  had  any  influence  on  their  condud  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  truth  feems  to  be  this  ; 
The  Englifh  cavalry  greatly  exceeded  the  Scottifh  in  numbers,  were  infinitely  better  equipped  and  more  adroit : 
the  Scottifh  cavalry-  were  intimidated,  and  fled.  Had  they  remained  on  the  field,  they  might  have  preferved 
their  honour ;  but  they  never  could  have  turned  the  chance  of  that  day.  It  was  natural,  however,  for  fuch  of 
the  infantry  as  furvived  the  engagement,  to  impute  their  difader  to  the  defe&ion  of  the  cavalry.  National 
pride  would  aferibe  their  flight  to  treachery  rather  than  to  pufillanimity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Comyn 
commanded  the  cavalry :  hence  a  report  may  have  been  fpread,  that  Comyn  betrayed  his  country ;  this  report 
has  been  embellifhed  by  each  fucceflive  relator.  When  men  are  feized  with  a  panic,  their  commander  mujl  from 
neceffity,  or  will  from  prudence,  accompany  them  in  their  flight.  Earl  Warrenne  fled  with  his  army  from  Stir¬ 
ling  to  Berwick  ;  yet  Edward  I.  did  not  punilh  him  as  a  traitor  or  a  coward. 

“  The  tale  of  Comyn’s  treachery,  and  Wallace’s  ill-timed  refentment,  may  have  gained  credit,  becaufe  it  is  a 
pretty  tale,  and  not  improbable  in  itfeif  :  but  it  amazes  me  that  the  dory  of  the  congrefs  of  Bruce  and  Wallace 
after  the'battle  of  Falkirk  fhould  have  gained  credit.  I  lay  afide  the  full  evidence  which  we  now  poffefs,  4  that 
Bruce  was  not,  at  that  time,  of  the  Flnglifh  party,  nor  prefent  at  the  battle.’  For  it  muil  be  admitted,  that 
our  hidorians  knew  nothing  of  thofe  circumdances  which  demondrate  the  impoffibility  of  the  congrefs .  But  the 
wonder  is,  that  men  of  found  judgment  fhould  not  have  feen  the  abfurdity  of  a  long  converfation  between  the 
commander  of  a  flying  army,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  victorious  army.  When  Fordun  told  the  dory,  he 
placed  a  i  narrow  but  inacceffible  glen’  between  the  fpeakers.  Later  hidorians  have  fubdituted  the  river  Carron 
in  the  place  of  the  inacceffible  glen,  and  they  make  Bruce  and  Wallace  talk  acrofs  the  river  like  two  young 
Reclaimers  from  the  pulpits  in  a  fchool  of  rhetoric.” 
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Scotland,  ward  could  not  penetrate  farther  ;  and  the  fam  # 

■ -v  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the  Scots,  to  continue  till 

Whitfunday  1301.  • 

rhe  crown  This  year  a  new  competitor  appeared  for  the  crown 

>t'  Scotland  of  Scotland.  Boniface  VIII.  in  a  bull  directed  to  Ed- 
I  iaimed  by  ward,  averred,  that  Scotland  belonged  anciently,  and 
{bill  belong,  to  the  holy  fee  ;  and  fupported  his  ex- 
ace  travagant  claim  by  fome  ftrange  authorities  ;  fuch  as, 

that  Scotland  had  been  miraculoufly  converted  by  the 
relics  of  St  Andrew  :  after  which  he  proceeded  to  fhow 
the  futility  of  Edward’s  pretenfions,  and  that  Scotland 
never  had  any  feudal  dependence  on  England.  He  re- 
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year  From  thence  he  proceeded  northward,  according  to 

•  .  •  n  •  r  * .  I  _  T.  X T  „  <1,  1 1  vn  Pi  i 


Scotland. 


His  preten 
I  {ions  an- 
1  fwercd  by 
Edward 


fome  hiftorians,  as  far  as  Caithnefs.  He  then  returned 
towards  the  fouth,  and  wintered  in  Dunfermline.  In 
that  place  there  was  an  abbey7  of  the  Benedictine  order; 
a  building  fo  fpacious,  that,  according  to  an  Englifh 
hiftorian,  three  iovereign  princes  with  all  their  retinue 
might  have  been  lodged  conveniently  within  its  pre- 
cinds.  Here  the  Scottifh  nobles  fometimes  held  them 
affemblies.  The  Englifh  foldiers  utterly  demolifhed  this 

magnificent  fabric.  .  -  c 

The  only  fortrefs  that  remained  m  the  poftellion  ot 
the  Scots  was  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  where  Sir  William 
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liament. 


the  whole,  or  any  part  of  Scotland,  fend  your  pro&ors 
to  me  within  fix  months  ;  I  will  hear  and  determine  ac¬ 
cording  to  juftice  ;  I  take  the  caufe  under  my  own  pe¬ 
culiar  co£rmzance.>5 

■  This  "interpoli tion  of  the  pope  had  probably  been 
procured  by  Scottifh  emiflanes  at  the  court  of  Rome  ; 
xiuw but,  however  ridiculous  his  pretenfions  might  be,  they 
and  his  par- afforded  matter  of  very  ferious  confideration  to  Edward. 
i  — -  After  fpending  a  whole  w  inter  in  deliberations,  Edwai  d 

and  his  parliament  made  feparate  anfvvers  to  the  pope. 
The  anfwer  of  the  parliament  was  to  the  following  pur- 
pofe  :  All  England  knows,  that  ever  fince  the  fir  it  ef- 
tablifliment  of  this  kingdom,  our  kings  have  been  liege- 
lords  of  Scotland.  At  no  time  has  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  belonged  to  the  church.  In  temporals,  the 
kings  of  England  are  not  amenable  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 
We  have  with  one  voice  refolved,  that,  as  to  temporals, 
the  king  of  England  is  independent  of  Rome  ;  that  he 
ifiall  not  fuffer  his  independency  to  be  queftioned  ;  and 
therefore,  that  he  fhall  not  fend  commiffioners  to  Rome. 
Such  is,  and  fuch,  we  truft  in  God,  ever  will  be,  our 
opinion.  We  do  not,  we  cannot,  we  muff  not,  permit 
our  king  to  follow  ineafnres  fubverfive  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  which  we  have  fworn  to  maintain,  and  which  we 
will  maintain.5 r 

The  king  entered  into  a  more  full  refutation  of  the 
truce  con-  pope’s  arguments  ;  and  having,  as.  he  thought,  anfwer- 
cluded with e(^  them  fuificiently,  he  marched  again  into  Scotland: 
Scotland.  ^  ^  the.  mediation  of  France,  another  truce  was 
concluded,  to  laft  till  St  Andrew’s  day  1302. 

ThrVeV-  After  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Edward  fent  an 
dies  of  the  army  into  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Se- 
Engliih  de-grave#  This  general  divided  his  troops  into  three  Do¬ 
nated  in  ^jeg  .  but,  keeping  them  fo  far  diftant  that  they  could 
one  day.  ^  fupport  each  other,  they  were. all  engaged  and  de¬ 
feated  in  one.  day  by  the  Scots,  near  Roflin  (fee  Ros- 
lin).  This,  however,  wras  the  lull  fuccefsful  exploit 
of  the.  Scots  at  this  period.  The  pope  deferted  them  ; 
and  the  king  of  France  concluded  a  peace  with  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  all  mention  of  the  Scots  was  indnftrioufly 
avoided  ;  Jo  that  they  were  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of -Edward's  refentment,  who  now7  invaded  their 
Scotland  In- country  in  perfon  with  a  mighty  army.  He  met  with 
vaded  by  no  refiftance  in  his  progrefs,  except  from  the  caftle  of 
Brechin,  which  was  commanded  by  Thomas  Maul,  a 
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in.»’e'f"n  brave  and  experienced  officer.  He  held  out  for  20  days 
nm  “  van  againfl  the  whoIe  power  0f  the  Englifh  army :  but  at 
laft,  being  mortally  wounded,  the  place  capitulated. 


ward  would  attempt  to  force  the  paffage,  as  the  impe¬ 
tuous  Crefiingham  had  attempted  in  circumftances  not 
diffimilar.  But  the  prudence  of  Edward  frurtrated  their 
expectations.  Having  difeovered  a  ford  at  fome  dh 
ftance,  he  crofted  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
cavalry.  The  Scots  gave  way,  and  difperfed  them- 

felves  120 

All  refources  but  their  own  courage  had  long  failed 
them  ;  that  laft  refource  failed  them  now,  and  they  ha-^JvvarcL-. 
ftened  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  conqueror.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  Bruce  had  furrendered  himfelf  to  John  de 
St  John,  the  Englifh  warden.  Comyn  and  his  followers 
now  fubmitted  to  Edward.  They  ftipislated  for  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  eftates  :  referving  always  to  Edward 
the  power  of  infli&ing  pecuniary  mulfts  on  them  as  he 

fhould  fee  fit.  .  . 

From  the  general  conditions  of  this  capitulation,  the 
following  perfons  were  excepted  :  Wilheart  bifbop  of 
Glafgow,  the  Steward,  Sir  John  Soulis,  David  de 
Graham,  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  Simon  Frafer,  Tho- 
mas  Bois,  and  Wallace.  With  refpeft  to  them,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  the  Steward,  and 
Soulis,  fhould  remain  in  exile  for  two  years,  and  fhould 
not  pafs  to  the  north  of  Trent ;  that  Graham  and 
Lindefay  fhould  be  baniihed  from  Scotland  for  fix 
months  ;  that  Frafer  and  Bois  fhould  be  banifhed  for 
three  years  from  all  the  dominions  of  Edward,  and 
fhould  not  be  permitted,  during  that  fpace,  to  repair 
to  the  territories  of  France.  * 6  As  for  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  it  is  agreed,  that  he  fhall  render  himfelf  up  at  the 
will"  and  mercy  of  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  if  it 
fhall  feem  good  to  him.55  Thefe  were  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  Scottifh  nation  ftipulated  for  the  man 
who  had  vanquifhed  the  Englifh  at  Stirling,  who  had 
expelled  them  from  Scotland,  and  who  had  once  fet  bis 

country  free  !  ... 

Amid  this  wreck  of  the  - national  liberties,  Wallace 
fcorned’  fubmifTion.  He  lived  a  free  man  :  a  free  man 
he  refolved  to  die.  Frafer,  who  had  too  t)ft  complied 
with  the  times,  now  caught  the  fame  heroic  fentiments. 

But  their  endeavours  to  rbufe  their  countrymen  were  in 
vain.  The  feafon-of  refiftance  was.  paft.  Wallace  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  remained  no  more  hope  ;  and  fought 
out  a  place  of  concealment,  where,  eluding  ..the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Edward,  he  might  filently  lament  over  his 
fallen  country.  # 

Edward  affembled  at  St  Andrew's  what  :s  called  a-*- 

ggrliamenty  - 
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parliament.  Wallace,  Frafcr,  and  the  garrifon  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  were  fnmmoned  to  appear :  They  appeared  not, 
and  fentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  again#  them, 

Edward  now  prepared  to  be  (lege  the  cattle  of  Stir¬ 
ling  ;  and,  forefeeirig  that  the  redu&ion  of  this  place 
would  be  attended  with  confiderable  difficulty,  he  flap¬ 
ped  the  abbey  of  St  Andrew’s  of  the  lead  which  cover¬ 
ed  it, .  in  order  to  employ  the  metal  in  bullets  for  his 
battering  machines.^  Oliphant  was  foiemnly  fummoned 
to  furrender  ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  drew  out  all  his 
artillery,  and  battered  the  walls  with  ftones  of  200 
pounds  weight  - .  The  befieged,  however,  defended  them- 
ftlves  with  obftinacy,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
Englifh  :  but  at  laft  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  : 
and  Edward,  looking  upon  the  con  quell  of  Scotland  as 
now  complete,  fet  out  for  York,  and  from  thence  to 
Lincoln. 

Thong  Edward  had  thus  met~with  all  the  fuccefs 
lie  could  .fire  in  his  expeditions  again#  the  Scots,'  he 
could  not- but  perceive  that  his  dominion  over  them 
muft  be  very  precarious,  as  long  as  lie  held  them  in 
■  the  fubje&ion  of  a  conquered  people.  He  refolved 
therefore  once  more  to  renew  his  attempts  for  an  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  began  with  taking  into  fa¬ 
vour  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
Mowbray,  who,  next  to  Bruce  and  the  Cummings,  was 
among#  the  greate#  of  the  Scottifh  nobility;  To  them 
he  recommended  the  fettling  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
but  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  in  his  power  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  propofed  union  with  England.  This  fcheroe, 
however,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Bruce  ;  who 
had  now  no  other  competitor  for  the  crown  but  Cum- 
ming,  who  was  in  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  oppo¬ 
sing  his  defigns:  neither  indeed  could  it  ever  be  made 
agreeable  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation;  and  therefore  came 
to  nothing  at  laft.  Scotland,  however,  was  fubdned. 
Its  inhabitants  had  renounced  every  idea  of  afferting 
their  liberty,  and  only  ffrove  to  make  their  court  to  the 
conqueror.  Wallace  alone  remained  an  exception.  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  had  received  into  favour  thofe  who  had  pro¬ 
ved  traitors  over  and  over  again,  ffiowed  a  mean  revenge 
again#  the  only  man  who  difeovered  a  fteady  and  ho¬ 
nourable  fpirit,  and  whofe  friend ffiip  feemed  worth  the 
courting.  Ralph  de  Haliburton,  a  prifoner,  offered  his 
affiftance  for  difeovering  Wallace  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
he  was  granted  a  temporary  liberty:  but  what  he  did 
in  this  very  diffionourable  employment  is  unknown. 
Certain  it  is  that  Wallace  was  difeovered,  and  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  by  Sir  John  Menteith, 
as  is  commonly  fuppofed ;  .who  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
the  intimate  friend  of  Wallace,  though  without  any  ju# 
foundation.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  this  celebrated 
and  heroic  patriot  was  arraigned  at  Weftminfter  as  a 
traitor  to  Edward,  and  as  having  burnt  villages,  ftorm- 
ed  cattles,  and  flaughtered  many  fubjeds  of  England. 
Wallace  denied  his  ever  having  been  a  traitor,  and  in¬ 
deed  with  truui ;  for  he  had  always  been  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Edward,  and  had  not  at  any  time  owned  al¬ 
legiance  to  him.  But  whatever  his  defences  might  have 
been,  they  were  ot  no  avail  with  a  judge  who  had  re¬ 
folved  on  his  deftru&ion.  Wallace  was  condemned  to 
oie  a  traitor  s  death,  and  the  fentence  was  executed 
with  the  utmoft  rigour  1  In  his  laft  moments  he  affert- 
ed  that  independency  which  a  degenerate  nation  had  re¬ 
pounced.  His  head  was  placed  on  a  pinacle  at  Eon- 
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don,  and  his  mangled  limbs  were  diftributed  over  the  Scotland, 
kingdom.  — 

After  the  death  of  Wallace,  Edward  thought  of  no«£d  12  A 
thing  but  fettling  the  affairs  of  Scotland  as  a  conquered  ^eT^tioni 
country  ;  however,  he  took  care  to  preferve  the  ancient  lor  fettling 
forma  as  far  as  was  confident  with  the  dependent  ftateof  he.Sc<>u 
the  nation.  It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  Edward 
abrogated  all  the  Scottiih  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  fubftitute  the  Englifh  in  their  ftead  ;  but  this 
is  denied  by  others.  Lord  Hailes  gives  U3  at  length 
the  record  with  refpedl  to  thefe  laws,  in  the  following 
words.  “  And,  with  refpedl  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of 
the  government  of  Scotland,  it  is  ordained,  that  the 
cuftom  of  the  Scots  and  the  Brets  {hall  for  the  future  be 
prohibited,  and  be  no  longer  practifed.  It  is  alfo  or¬ 
dained,  that  the  king’s  lieutenant  /hall  forthwith  affem- 
ble  the  good  people  of  Scotland  :  and  that,  at  fuch  af- 
fembly,  fhall  be  read  over  the  ftatutes  made  by  David 
king  of  Scots,  and  alfo  the  additions  and  amendments 
which  have  been  made  by  other  kings  ;  and  that  the 
lieutenant,  with  the  affiftance  which  he  fhall  then  have, 
as  well  of  Englifh  men  as  of  Scots,  fhall  amend  fuch  of 
thefe  ftatutes  and  ufages  as  are  plainly  again#  the  laws 
of  God  and  reafon,  as  they  beft  may  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace, 
and  in  fo  far  as  they  can  without  confulting  the  king  ; 
and  as  to  matters  which  they  cannot  undertake  to  cor- 
r eft  of  themfelves,  that  they  be  put  in  writing,  and  laid 
before  the  king  by  the  lieutenant,  and  any  number  of 
commiflioners,  with  parliamentary  powers,  whom  the 
Scots  fhall  think  fit  to  choofe.  That  they  fhall  meet 
with  commiflioners  appointed  by  the  king,  and  finally 
determine  as  to  the  prenufles.” 

This  is  the  record  by  which  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  law  of  Scotland  was  abrogated.  But  Lord 
Hailes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ufage  of  the  Scots  and  Brets  Did  not 
here  mentioned  was  fomething  different  from  the  com-  abrogate 
mon  law  of  the  land.  “  We  know  (fays  he),  from  our*^  anc*en* 
ftatute-book,  that  the  people  of  Galloway  had  certain  IaW*e 
ufages  peculiar  to  themfelves;  Stai.  Ale  :  Ji.  c.  2.  One 
was,  that  caufes  were  tried  among  the  n  without  juries 
[%o«.  Attach,  m  72.  73.  placed  in  fcrr-.r  mcient  MSS* 
among  LL.  David  I.  c.  ic.J,  and  this  may  probably 
have  been  the  ufage  which  Edward  aboliihed.  The 
people  of  Galloway  were  fometimes  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Scots  :  thus  the  wi/d  Scot  of  Galloway  is  an  ex- 
preflion  to  be  found  in  ancient  inftruments,  and  is  pro¬ 
verbial  even  in  our  own  days.  The  ufage  of  the  Brets% 

I  take  to  be  what  relates  to  the  judge  called  brithihh , 
or  brehen  ;  in  Ireland,  brehan  ;  and  confequently,  that 
the  thing  here  abolifhed  was  the  commutation  of  punifh- 
ments  by  exadling  a  pecuniary  muldl.”  ^ 

A11  indemnity  was  now 'granted  to  the  Scots  upon  Indemnity 
certain  conditions.  Various  fines  were  impofed,  from  sauted  to 
one  to  five  years  rent  of  the  eftates  of  the  delinquents. cIle  Scots,‘ 
One  year’s  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy,  excluding 
the  bifhop  of  Glafgow ;  two  by  thofe  who  were  more 
early  in  their  fubmiffions  than  Comyn  ;  three  by  Co- 
myn  and  his  affociates,  and  by  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow  ; 
four  years  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  William  de  Baliol  and 
John  Wifheart ;  and  five  by  Ingelram  de  Umfraville, 
becaufe  they  had  flood  out  longer.  Three  years  rent 
was  alfo  paid  by  the  vaffals  of  Baliol,  Wifheart,  and 
Umfraville.  Thefe  fines  were  to  be  paid  in  moieties. 

The  perfon  taxed  was  to  pay  half  his  income  annually: 
and  thus  Umfraville,  taxed  in  five  years  rent,  was  al¬ 
lowed 
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prefg  refervation  to  Edward  of  all  the  royal  demeines 
which  Batiol  might  have  alienated.  There  was  alfo  an 
exception  for  thofe  who  were  already  in  cuftody,  and 
thofe  who  had  not  yet  fubmitted. 

O ve<  throw  Thus,  after  a  long  and  obftinate  conteft,  was  Scot- 

of  tie  ling  ]antj  -wholly  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Edward, 
lift  W;thin  pjUr  morltljs  that  fyftem  was  overthrown, 

which  the  inceffant  labour  of  fifteen  yean  had  eftabliftt- 
ed  by  craft,  diflimulation,  and  violence,  with  a  wafte 
of  treafure,  and  the  effulion  of  much  blood.  1  lie  caufes 
of  this  event  are  related  as  follows.  Derverguill  of  Gal¬ 
loway  had  a  fon,  John  Baliol,  and  a  daughter  named 
Marjory.  John  Comyn  was  the  fon  of  Marjory,  and, 
fetting  Baliol  afide,  was  heir  to  the  pretenfions  of  Der- 
verguTll.  He  had  for  many  years  maintained  the  con¬ 
teft  againft  Edward  ;  but  atlaft  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  fwore  fealty  to  the  conqueror  ;  and  as  Baliol  had 
repeatedly  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  Comyn  might  now  be  confidered  as  the  right¬ 
ful  heir.  His  rival  in  power  and  pretenfirins  was  Bruce 
earl  of  Carrick.  This  young  nobleman’s  grandfather, 
the  competitor,  had  patiently  acauiefced  in  the  award  of 
Edward.  His  father,  yielding  to  the  times,  had  ferved 
under  the  Englifh  banners.  But  young  Bruce  had 
more  ambition,  and  a  more  reftlefs  fpirit.  In  his  ear. 
lier  years  he  added  upon  no  regular  plan.  By  turns  the 
partifan  of  Edward  and  the  vicegerent  of  Baliol,  he 
feems  to  have  forgotten  or  (lifted  his  pretenfions  to  the 
crown.  But  his  charafter  developed  itfelf  by  degrees, 
and  in  nraturer  age  became  firm  and  confident.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  traditionary  report,  Bruce  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propofal  to  Comyn  :  “  Support  iny  title  to  the 
crown,  and  I  will  give  you  my  eftate  ;  or  give  me  your 
eftate,  and  I  will  fupport  your’s.”  The  conditions  were 
properly  drawn  out  and  iigned  by  both  parties  ;  but 
Comyn,  either  through  fear  or  treachery,  revealed  the 
whole  to  Edward.  On  this  the  king  fhowed  Bruce  the 
letters  of  his  accufcn  ,  and  queftioned  him  very  hard  ; 
but  the  latter  found  means  to  pacify  him  by  mild  and 
judicious  aTtfwers.  Hotwithftanding  this,  however,  Ld- 
ielistm  ward  ft  ill  fufpefted  him,  though  lie  diffembled  his  fenti- 
teainil  the  ments,  until  he  fliould  get  the  brothers  of  Bruce  into 
family  uf  j,j8  power,  and  then  deftroy  all  the  family  at  once.  The 
king  having  drank  freely  one  evening,  informed  fome  of 
his '  lords  that  he  had  rcfolved  to  put  Bruce  to  death 
next  day.  The  earl  of  Gloucefter,  hearing  this  refolu- 
tion.  lent  a  meflenger  to  Bruce,  with  twelve  pence  and 
a  pair  of  fpurs,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  reftore  what  he 
had  borrowed.  Bruce  underftood  the  meaning  of  his 
meffage,  and  prepared  for  flight.  The  ground  was  co- 
\‘ered  with  fnow,  which  would  have  difeovered  his  flight ; 
but,  it  is  faid,  that  Bruce  ordered  his  farrier  to  invert 
the  (hoes  of  his  horfes,  and  immediately  fet  out  for 
Scotland  in  company  with  his  fecretary  and  groom.  In 
his  way  he  obferved  a  foot-pailenger  whole  behaviour 
feemed  to  be  fufpicious,  and  whom  he  foon  difeovered 
to  he  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Comyn  to  the  Englifh 
monarch,  urging  the  death  or  immediate  imprisonment 
of  Bruce.  The  latter,  filled  with  refentment,  immedi¬ 
ately  beheaded  the  meflenger,  and  ftt  forward  to  his 
,-aftle  of  Lochmaben,  where  he  arrived  the  feventh  day 
after  his  departure  from  London,  ooon  after  this  he 
repaired  to  Dumfries,  where  Comyn  happened  at  that 
time  to  refide.  Bruce  requefted  an  interview  with  hint 
Vol.  XVI.  Tart  II. 
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in  the  convent  of  the  Minorites,  where  he  reproached  Scotian 
him  with  his  treachery.  Comyn  gave  him  the  lie,  and 
Bruce  inftautly  dabbed  him  ;  after  which  lie  haftened 
out  of  the  convent,  and  called  “  i  o  horfe.”  His  at- 
teudants,  Lindefay  and  Kirkpatrick,  perceiving  him^^ 
pale,  and  in  extreme  agitation,  inquired  how  it  was  with 
him  ?  “  Ill  (replied  Bruce)  ;  I  doubt  I  have  (lain  Co¬ 
myn.”  “  You  doubt !”  cried  Kirkpatrick  ;  on  faying 
which,  he  tuftied  into  the  place  where  Comyn  lay,  and. 
inftantlv  difpatched  him.  Sir  Robert  Comyn,  a  relation,  ) 
attempted  to  defend  his  kinfman,  and  (hared  his  fate. 

Bruce  had  now  gone  fo  far,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  retracing  ;  and  therefore  fet  himfelf  in  oppofitioii 
to  Edward  in  good  earned.  The  judiciaries  were  then 
holding  their  court  at  Dumfries  ;  who  hearing  what 
had  happened,  imagined  their  own  lives  to  be  in  dan¬ 
ger,  and  barricaded  the  doors.  Bruce  ordered  the  lionfe 
to  he  fet  on  fire  :  upon  which  they  furremlered  ;  and 
Bruce  granted  them  leave  to  depart  out  of  Scotland 
without  inoleftation. 


! 
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(L11UUL  UlUH-HttLiuii.  t 

The  above  account  of  this  cataftrophe  is  taken  from  Opinion  of 
the  Scots  hiftorians  ;  thofe  of  England  differ  in  many 
particulars.  Lord  Hailes  fuppofes  both  to  be  "'lonS>  this  event." 
and  that  the  true  circumftances  of  the  quarrel  are  un¬ 
known.  “  My  opinion  (fays  lie)  is,  that  Bruce,  when 
he  met  Comvn  at  Dumfries,  had  no  intention  of  em- 
bruing  his  hands  in  his  blood,  nor  any  immediate  pur- 
pofe  of  afferting  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ; 
that  the  (laughter  of  Comyn  was  occafioned  by  a.  hafty 
quarrel  between  two  proud-fpirited  rivals;  and  that 
Bruce,  from  neceflity  and  defpair,  did  then  aflert  his 
pretenfions  to  the  crown.” 

The  death  of  Comyn  aftefted  the  Scots  varioufly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  views  and  interefts.  The  re¬ 
lations  of  the  deceafed  viewed  it  as  a  cruel  affaffination,  , 

and  joined  with  Edward  in  fchemes  of  revenge.  Some 
who  wiftied  well  to  the  peace  of  their  country,  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  fubmit  quietly  to  the  government 
of  the  Englifh,  than  to  attempt  a  revolution,  which 
could  not  be  effected  without  much  danger  and  blood- 
(lied;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Bruce  now 
(aw  the  neceffny  they  were  under  of  proceeding  to  the 
coronation  of  the  new  king  without  lofs  of  time.  The  Rd  f rt 
ceremony  was  therefore  performed  at  Scone  on  the  25th  ^ 
of  March  1306,  in  pretence  of  two  earls,  the  bilhppa  of  Sc 
St  Andrew’s  and  Glafgow,  the  abbot  of  Scone,  JohnbyiWC>. 
de  Athol,  and  John  dc  Menteith.  It  had  been  cufto-man. 
rnary,  fince  the  days  of  Macbeth,  for  one  of  the  family 
of  Fife  to  put  the  crown  on  the  king’s  head  ;  and 
Bruce  found  the  prepoffellion  of  the  Scots  in  favour  of 
this  circtimftance  fo  ftrong,  that  he  was  obliged  to  feek 
for  an  expedient  to  fatisfy  them .  Macduff  the  earl  ot 
Fife  was  at  that  time  in  England,  where  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  near  relation  of  Edward.  His  filler  was  wife  to 
the  earl  of  Buchan,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  family  of 
Comyn,  and  coufequently  the  determined  enemy,  of  Ro¬ 
bert.  By  an  uncommon  effort  of  female  patrioriftn,  flie 
poftponed  all  private  quarrels  to  the  good  of  her  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  her  hulband’s  abfence  repaired,  with  all  his 
warlike  accoutrements,  to  Bruce,  to  whom  (he  delivered 
them  no,  and  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head.  This 
crown  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  one  Conyers  an  F.ug- 
lifhman,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  puiiiftied  for  it  by 

E  Thekinir  of  England  received  intelligence  of  all  tliefo 
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proceedings  with  aflonifiiment ;  and  without  delay  Tent  crofled  Lochlomond  in  a  fmall 
a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Aymer  de  Va¬ 
lence  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion.  Bruce 
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omitted  nothin;!  for  his  defence.  He  had  always  been 
confidered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  promifing  accomplifh- 
ed  young  nobleman,  but  firmly  attached  to  Edward’s 
perfon  and  government ;  for  which  reafon  he  had  not 
been  trufted  by  thofe  independent  patriots  who  joined 
Wallace.  But  their  confidence  was  now  gained  by  his 
rendering  hirnfeif  fo  obnoxious  to  Edward,  that  no  pof- 
fibihty  of  a  reconciliation  was  left  ,*  and  he  foon  faw 
hirnfeif  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  army.  With  thefe,  who 
confifted  of  raw  and  unexperienced  foldiers,  Bruce  form¬ 
ed  a  camp  at  Methven  near  Perth,  which  lafl  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  enemy  ;  but  knowing  the  difad- 
vantage  under  which  he  laboured  from  the  inexperience 
of  his  men,  he  refolved  to  a&  upon  the  defenfive.  The 
Enghlh  general  at  lafl  fent  Bruce  a  challenge  to  fight 
him,  which  was  accepted;  but  the  day  before  the  battle 
was  to  have  been  fought  by  agreement,  the  Scots  were 
attacked  by  furprife,  and  totally  defeated.  Bruce  be¬ 
haved  with  the  greateft  valour,  and  had  three  horfes 
killed  under  him.  Being  known  by  the  daughter  which 
he  made,  John  Mowbray,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
refolution,  rufhed  upon  him,  and  catching  hold  of  his 
horfe’s  bridle,  cried  out,  “  1  have  hold  of  the  new- 
made  king  !”  but  he  was  delivered  by  Chriftopher  Sea¬ 
ton.  Some  Scottifh  hiftorians  have  afferted,  that  on 
this  occafion  all  the  prifoners  of  note  were  put  to  death; 
but  others  inform  us,  that  though  Edward  did  fend  or¬ 
ders  to  that  purpofe,  the  English  general  pardoned  all 
thofe  who  were  willing  to  fwear  fealty  to  his  mailer  : 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  battle  of  Methven, 
many  prifoners  were  hanged  and  quartered. 

Is  diilrctfed  This  difafler  almofi  gave  the  finifhing  flroke  to  the 
affaits  of  Bruce.  He  now  found  hirnfeif  deferted  by 
a  great  part  of  his  army.  The  Englifh  had  taken  pri¬ 
foners  great  numbers  of  women  whofe  hufbands  follow¬ 
ed  Briice  ;  and  all  thofe  were  now  ordered,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  accompany  their  huibands.  Thus  was  Bruce 
burdened  with  a  number  of  nfelefs  mouths,  and  found 
it  hard  to  fubfifl.  The  confequence  was,  that  moil  of 
his  men  departed  with  their  families,  fo  that  in  a  few 
days  his  army  dwindled  down  to  500.  With  thefe  he 
retreated  to.  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
Sir  Neil,  his  wife,  and  a  number  of  other  ladies,  all  of 
whom  offered  to  follow  his  fortune  through  every  diffi¬ 
culty.  ^But,  however  heroic  this  behaviour  might  be, 
it  put  Bruce  to  fome  inconvenience,  as  he  could  fcarce 
procure  fubfiftence  ;  and  therefore  he  perfuaded  the  la¬ 
dies  to  retire  to  his  cable  of  Kildrommey,  under  the 
protedion  of  Sir  Neil  Biuce  and  the  Earl  of  Athol. 
In  the  mean  time  the  defertion  among  Bruce’s  troops 
continued,  fo  that  now  he  had  with  him  no  more  than 
200  men  ;  and  as  winter  was  coming  on,  he  refolved  to 
go  into  Argylefhire,  where  Sir  Neil  Campbell’s  eflate 
lay,  who  had  gone  before  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 
Arpvltlhire In J  r  Way  ^ther  hc  encountered  incredible  difficulties; 
wi^h  great  a"d  ftme  of  followers  being  cut  off  at  a  place  called 
difficulty.  r0.r\'  t“e  re*l  "-ere  fo  difheartened,  that  they  all  for- 
fook  him,  excepting  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  Sir  James  (feme- 
times  called  Lord)  Douglas,  and  a  few  domeflics. 
Bruce,  however,  kept  up  the  fpirits  of  his  little  party 
by  recounting  to  them  the  adventures  of  princes  and 
^  Fatnots  in  circumftances  fimilar  to,  his  own*  Having 
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covered  by  his  trilby  friend  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  who  — 
had  been  proferibed  in  England,  and  now  lived  in  a  1,5 
kind  of  exile  on  his  own  eftate.  The  meeting  between  Meets  with 
thefe  friends  was  very  affedh'ng,  and  drew  tears  fromthe  earl  °1 
the  eyes  of  all  prefent.  Lenox,  who  had  heard  nothing  Ullox  5 
of  Bruce’s  misfortunes,  fumiflied  him  and  his  half-fa- 
mifhed  attendants  with  plenty  of  provifions  :  but  being 
foon  made  fenfible  that  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to 
live  in  a  place  where  they  were  well  known,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  enemies,  Bruce  refolved  to  feek  out  fome 
more  fafe  habitation.  For  this  purpofe  Sir  Neil  Camp, 
bell  had  already  provided  Chipping  ;  but  our  adventu- 
rers  had  fcarcely  fet  fail,  when  they  were  purfued  by  a 
large  fquadron  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  bark  which 
carried  the  earl  of  Lenox  efcaped  with  the  utmoft  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  Cantire,  where  Bruce  was  already  landed :  with*’ 
and,  at  their  meeting,  both  agreed  that  their  perfons  w>  „ra  he 
mould  never  afterwards  be  feparated  while  they  remain,  flies  to  Can! 
ed  alive.  tire. 

In  the  mean  time  Edward  having  compromifed  fome 
differences  with  his  EngliCh  fubjefts,  refumed  his  old 
projeft  of  entirely  fubduing  Scotland;  and  his  inten¬ 
tion  now  appears  to  have  been  to  divide  the  lands  of 
fucli  as  he  fufpedted  of  difaffedtion  among  his  Englifh  r-$ 
followei  s.  He  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  Edward's 
all  who  had  any  title  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  ei-Brepara' 
ther  by  heritage  or  eftate,  Chould  repair  to  Weftminfter'^5;^* 
to  receive  all  military  ornaments,  their  horfes  excepted,  fion  of  Scot- 
from  his  royal  wardrobe.  As  the  prince  of  Wales  came  land, 
under  this  denomination,  he  was  the  firft  who  under¬ 
went  the  ceremony  ;  which  gave  him  a  right  to  confer 
the  like  honour  on  the  fons  of  above  300  of  the  chief 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England.  The  prince  then  re¬ 
paired,  at  the  head  of  this  gallant  train,  to  Edward  } 
who  received  them,  furrounded  by  his  nobility,  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner.  The  king  then  made  a  fpeech 
on  the  treachery  of  the  Scots,  whofeentire  deftrudion 
he  vowed.  He  declared  his  refolution  of  once  more 
heading  his  army  in  perfon  ;  and  he  defired,  in  cafe  of 
his  death,  that  his  body  might  be  carried  to  Scotland, 
and  not  butied  till  fignal  vengeance  was  taken  on  the 
perfidious  nation.  Having  then  ordered  all  prefent  to 
join  him  within  fifteen  days,  with  their  attendants  and 
military  equipages,  he  prepared  for  his  journey  into 
Scotland.  He  entere  1  the  country  foon  after  Bruce’s 
defeat  at  Methven.  The  army  was  divided  into  twoEntm’the 
bodies  ;  one  commanded  by  the  king  hirnfeif,  the  other  country, 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and,  under  him,  by  the  earls  fnd  be'.  *  , 
of  Lancafter  and  Hereford,  with  orders  to  proceed  ^reatcTudi 
northwards,  and  penetrate  into  the  countries  where  the.ey. 
intereft  of  Bruce  was  ftrongeft.  As  he  paffed  along, 

Edward  caufed  all  that  fell  into  his  hands,  whom  be- 
fufpedied  of  favouring  Bruce’s  party,  to  be  immediately 
executed.  1  he  billiop  of  Glafgow  was  the  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  barbarity  ;  he  was  taken,  but  had  his  life 
fpared  on  account  of  his  fundtion. . 

.  I"  tlie  mean  time,  as  the  prince  of  Wales  continued 
his  march  northwards,  Bruce’s  queen  began  to  be  alarm¬ 
ed  for  her  own  fafety.  She  was  advifed  to  take  fanc- 
tuary  at  the  lhrine  of  St  Duthac  in  Rofsfhire ;  but 
there  Ihe  was  made  prifoner  by  William  earl  of  Rofs,  I40 
who  was  of  the  Englifh  party.  By  Edward’s  order  fhe.Robert’s 
was  fent  to  London;  her  daughter,  who  was  taken  at?uecn  and  1 
the  fame  time,  being  fhut  up  in  a  religious  houfe.  Thef^erfpri.. 

directions  focers. 
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Scotland.  cire&ions  for  the  entertainment  of  the  queen  are  (till 
♦«— ^  t  preferved  f.  She  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  manor  of 

Bruftewick  ;  to  have  a  waiting* woman  and  a  maidfer- 
p.  1013.  vant,  advanced  In  life,  fedate,  and  of  good  convef fatlon : 

a  butler,  two  men-fervants,  and  a  foot*boy  tor  her  cham¬ 
ber,  fober,  not  riotous,  to  make  her  bed  :  three  grey- 
hounds  when  fhe  Inclines  to  hunt ;  venifon,  fifh,  and  the 
faired  houfe  in  the  manor.  In  1308,  fhe  was  removed 
to  another  prifon  ;  in  1312,  fhe  was  removed  to  Wind- 
for  caftle,  20  fhillings  per  week  being  allowed  for  her 
maintenance.  In  1314,  fhe  was  committed  to  Rochef- 
ter  cattle,  and  was  not  fet  at  liberty  till  the  clofe  of  that 

141  year- 

Ktldrom-  The  only  fortrefs  which  Bruce  poffeffea  in  Scotland 
mey  caftle  was  t^e  ca{|Je  of  Kildrommey  ;  and  it  was  foon  befiegei 

the^garrifen t^ie  ear^s  ^ancaft-er  anc^  Hereford.  One  Ofburn 
Biafhcrcd.  treacheroufly  burnt  the  magazine  ;  by  which  means  the 
garrifon,  destitute  of  provilions,  was  obliged  to  furren- 
der  at  difcretlon.  The  common  foldiers  were  hange  1  ; 
Sir  Neil  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  Athol  were  fent  prifon- 
ers  to  Edward,  who  caufed  them  to  be  hanged  on  a 
gallows  50  feet  hioh,  and  then  beheaded  and  burnt. 
The  countefs  of  Buchan,  who  had  crowned  King  Ro¬ 
bert,  was  taken  prifoner  ;  as  was  Lady  Mary  Bruce, 
the  king’s  filter.  Some  hiftorians  fay,  that  Edward 
ordered  thefe  two  ladies  to  be  fhut  up  in  wooden  cages, 
one  to  be  hung  over  the  walls  of  the  caftle  of  Rox¬ 
burgh,  and  the  other  over  thofe  of  Berwick,  as  public 
fpe&acles :  but  Lord  Hailes  only  tells  us,  that  the 
countefs  of  Buchan  was  put  into  clofe  confinement  in 
14a  the  caftle  of  Berwick  (f). 

Adve-  rures  About  this  time  alio  many  others  of  Bruce’s  party 
q[  Rob  err.  3  r  3 
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were  put  to  death ;  among  whom  were  Thomas  and  Scotland*' 
Alexander  Bruce,  two  of  the  king’s  brothers,  and  — * 'V— 
John  Wallace,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Sir  William. 

Bruce  himfelf,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in  fuch  a  defpi- 
cable  fituation,  that  it  was  thought  he  never  could  give 
more  difturbance ;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  he 
was  dead.  All  his  misfortunes,  however,  could  not  in¬ 
timidate  him,  or  prevent  his  meditating  a  moft  fevere 
revenge  upon  the  deftroyers  of  his  family.  He  firft 
removed  to  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  where  he  was  ho- 
fpitably  received  and  entertained  by  Angus  lord  of 
Kin  tyre  ;  but,  fufpe&ing  that  he  was  not  fafe  there, 
he  failed  in  three  days  to  Rachrin,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the 
Irifli  coaft,  where  he  fecured  himfelf  effe&ually  from 
the  purfuit  of  his  enemies.  It  was  durirlg  his  ftay  in 
this  ifland,  that  the  report  of  his  death  was  generally 
propagated.  Notwithftanding  this,  his  party  increafed 
confiderably  ;  and,  even  when  he  landed  on  this  ifland, 
he  was  attended  by  300  men.  However,  after  having 
lived  for  iome  time  in  this  retreat,  being  apprehenfive 
that  the  report  of  his  death  might  be  generally  cre¬ 
dited  among  his  friends  in  Scotland,  it  was  refolved 
to  attempt  the  furpnfe  of  a  fort  held  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  under  Sir  John  Haftings,  on  the  ifle  of  Arran. 

This  was  performed  with  fuccefs  by  his  two  friends 
Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  who  put  the  greateft  fort  If th* 
part  of  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  The  king,  hearing  ifle  of  Ar- 
of  their  fuccefs,  paffed  over  into  Arran  ;  but,  notran» 
knowing  where  his  people  refided,  is  faid  to  have 
found  them  out  by  blowing  a  horn.  He  then  fent  a 
trufty  fervant,  one  Cuthbert,  into  his  own  country  of 
Carrick  ;  with  orders,  in  cafe  he  found  it  well  affe&ed 
5C2  to 


(f)  M.  Weftminfter,  p.  455.  fays,  “  Capitur  etiam  et  ilia  impiiflima  conjuratrix  de  Buchan,  de  qua  conful- 
tus  Rex,  ait,  Qu_ia  gladio  non  percuilit,  gladio  non  peribit  ;  verum,  propter  illicitam  conjurationem  quam  fe¬ 
cit,  in  domicilio  lapideo  et  ferreo,  in  modum  corona  fabricato,  firmilTime  obftruatur,  et  apud  Bervicum  fub  dio 
forinfecus  fufpendatur,  ut  fit  data,  in  vita  et  poll  mortem,  fpecnlum  viatoribus,  et  opprobrium  fempiternum.” 
Other  Englifh  hiftorians,  copying  M.  Weftminfter,  have  faid  the  fame  thing.  We  cannot,  therefore,  blame 
Abercrombie  for  faying,  u  She  was  put  in  a  wooden  cage  fhaped  like  a  crown,  and  in  that  tormenting  pofture 
hung  out  from  high  walls  or  turrets  to  be  gazed  upon  and  reproached  by  the  meanefi  of  the  multitude  Vol.  I. 
p.  579.  Hemingford,  Vol.  I.  p.  221.  relates  the  ltory  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different.  He  fays,  that  the  earl 
of  Buchan  her  hufband  fought  to  kill  her  for  her  treafon  ;  but  that  Edward  reftrained  him,  and  ordered  her  to 
be  confined  in  a  wooden  cage. 

The  intentions  of  Edward  I.  touching  the  durance  of  the  countefs  of  Buchan,  will  be  more  certainly  learned 
from  his  own  orders,  than  from  the  report  of  M.  Weftminfter.  His  orders  run  thus:  u  By  letters  under  the 
privy-feal,  be  it  ixmmandcd,  that  the  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  or  his  deputy  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  do,  in 
one  of  the  turrets  of  the  faid  caftle,  and  in  the  place  which  he  ftiall  find  moft  convenient,  caufe  conftrudt  a  cage 
ftrongly  latticed  with  wood  (de  fuijl,  i.  e.  beams  of  timber  or  palifades),  crofs-barred,  and  fecured  with  iron,  in 
which  he  fhall  put  the  countefs  of  Buchan.  And  that  he  take  care  that  die  be  fo  well  and  fafely  guarded  there¬ 
in,  that  in  no  fort  fhe  may  iffue  therefrom.  And  that  he  appoint  one  or  more  women  of  Berwick,  of  Engliftt 
extraction,  and  liable  to  no  fufpicion,  who  JJja'/l  minijler  to  the  faid  countefs  in  eating  and  drinking ,  and  in  all  things 
tlfe  convenient ,  in  her  faid  lodging  place .  And  that  he  do.  caufe  her  to  be  fo  well  and  ftriCtly  guarded  in  the  cage, 
that  (lie  may  not  fpeak  with  any  one,  man  or  woman,  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  or  with  any  one  elfe,  faving  with 
the  women  who  fhall  be  appointed  .to  attend  her,  or  with  the  guard  who  fhall  have  the  cuftody  of  her  perfon. 
And  that  the  cage  be  fo  conftruCkd,  that  the  countefs  may  have  therein  the  convenience  of  a  decent  chamber  (element 
de  chambre  courtoife)  ;  neverthelefs,  that  all  things  be  fo  well  and  furely  ordered,  that  no  peril  arife  touching 
the  right  cuftody  of  the  faid  countefs.  And  that  he  to  whom  the  charge  of  her  is  committed  fhall  be  refpon- 
fible,  body  for  body  ;  and  that  he  be  allowed  his  charges.”  Feeder  a .  T.  ii.  p.  1014. 

Such  were  the  orders  of  Edward  I.  and  he  furely  was  not  a  man  who  would  fuffer  his  orders  to  be  difobeyed. 
Here,  indeed,  there  is  a  detail  concerning  the  cuftody  of  a  female  prifoner,  which  may  feem  ridiculoufly  minute, 
but  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  ftory  related  by  M.  Weftminfter  and  other  hiftorians.  To  thofe  who  have  no 
motion  of  any  cage  but  one  for  a  parrot  or  a  fquirrel,  hung  out  at  a  window,  we  defpair  of  rendering  this  man¬ 
date  intelligible. 
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Scotland,  to  his  caufe,  to  light  a  fire  on  a  certain  po in 

- — y -  caftle  of  Tunberry,  whence  it  could  be  difcerned  in 

Arran.  Bruce  and  his  party  perceived  the  fignal,  as 
they  thought,  and  immediately  put  to  fea.  Their 
voyage  took  up  but  little  time  ;  and  as  Bruce  had  now 
400  men  along  with  him,  he  refolved  immediately  to 
a&  on  the  cffenfive.  His  firft  exploit  was  to  furprife 
his  own  cattle  of  Tunberry,  which  had  been  given, 
along  with  Bruce’s  ettate,  to  lord  Henry  Percy.  Him 
he  drove  out,  along  with  the  Englifh  garrifon  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  met  with  his  fervant  Cuthbert, 
who  gave  him  difagreeable  intelligence.  This  man 
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Scotland;  in  confequcnce  of  which  he  had  not  light¬ 
ed  the  fire  agreed  upon  as  a  fignal  of  his  fuccefs,  that 
which  Bruce  had  obferved  having  been  kindled  by  ac¬ 
cident.  He  alfo  told  him,  that  the  Englifh  were  in  full 
poffeffion  of  the  country,  and  aclvifed  his  matter  U>  be 
upon  his  guard.  Soon  after  this  the  king  was  joined 
by  a  lady  of  fortune,  who  brought  along  with  her  40 
warriors.  By  her  he  was  firft  particularly  informed 
of  the  miserable  fate  of  his  family  and  relations  ;  which, 
inftead  of  dilheartening,  animated  him  the  more  with 
a  defire  of  revenge.  However,  he  did  not  immediate¬ 
ly  attempt  any  thing  himfelf,  but  allowed  Douglas  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  ettate  of  Douglas-dale,  as 
Bruce  himfelf  had  recovered  his  in  Carrick.  Tn  this 
expedition  Douglas  was  joined  by  one  1  homas  Dick- 
fon,  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune,  and  who  gave  him 
intelligence  concerning  the  date  of  the  country.  By 
his  advice  he  kept  himfelf  private  till  Palm  Sunday  ; 
when  he  and  his  followers  with  covered  armour  re¬ 
paired  to  St  Bride’s  church,  where  the  Englifh  were 
performing  divine  fervice.  The  latter  were  iuiprifed, 
blit  made  a  brave  defence  ;  though,  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  yield.  Dou¬ 
glas,  without  farther  rett fiance,  took  potttffion  of  his 
own  cattle,  which  he  found  well  furnifhed  with  arms, 
provihons,  and  money.  He  destroyed  all  that  he  could 
not  carry  with  him,  and  alfo  the  cattle  itfelf,  where  he 
knew  that  he  mutt  have  been  befieged  if  he  had  kept  it. 

Mrhile  Bruce  and  his  friends  were  thus  fignalizing 
tliemfelves,  and  ftruggling  with  the  Englifh  under  fo 
many  disadvantages,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  they 
mutt  have  met  with  many  dangerous  and  difficult  ad¬ 
ventures.  Many  of  thefe,  indeed,  are  related  by  the 
Scots  hittorians  ;  but  mofl  of  them  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fables,  and  it  is  now'  impoffible  to  diftinguifh 
4 he  true  from  the  falfe  ;  for  wffiich  reafon  we  fhall  pafs 
them  all  over  in  file  nee,  confining  ourfelves  only  to 
thofe  fa<ffs  which  are  at  once  important  and  well  au¬ 
thenticated. 

I*ii  1307,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  advanced  into  the 
weft  of  Scotland  to  encounter  Bruce.  The  latter  did 
not  decline  the  combat  ;  and  Pembroke  was  defeated. 
Three  days  after  this,  Bruce  defeated  with  great  fiaugh- 
ter  another  Englifh  general  named  Ralph  de  Monther- 
mer,  and  obliged  him  to  tty  to  the  cattle  of  Air.  The 
Robert ^  ^  king  laid  fiege  to  the  cattle  for  fome  time,  but  retired 
*  at  the  approach  of  fuccours  from  England.  This 
■year  the  Englifh  performed  nothing,  except  burning 
the  monaftery  at  Paiflcy.  h  dward,  however,  refolved 
flill  to  execute  his  utmoft  vengeance  on  the  Scots, 
though  he  had  long  been  retarded  in  his  operations  by 
a  tedious  and  dangerous  indifpofition.  But  now,  fup- 


could  fafely  proceed  on  his  march,  he  offered  up  the 
horfe-litter,  in  which  he  had  hitheito  been  carried,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Carlifle  ;  and,  mounting  him- 
felf  on  horfeback,  proceeded  on  the  way  towards  Sol- 
w'ay.  Pie  was  fo  w'tak,  however,  that  he  could  ad¬ 
vance  no  farther  than  fix  miles  in  four  days;  after 
which  he  expired  in  light  of  Scotland,  which  he  had  j47 
fo  often  devoted  to  deftru&ion.  With  his  dying  breath  D^ath  of 
he  gave  orders  that  liis  body  ihoukl  accompany  hisEiwardI* 
army  into  Scotland,  and  remain  unburied  until  the 
country  was  totally  fubdued  ;  but  liis  fon,  difregard- 
ing  this  order,  caufed  it  to  be  depofited  in  Wellmin- 
fter  abbey. 

The  death  of  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Scot- 
tifh  name,  could  not  fail  of  railing  the  fpirits  of  Bruce 
and  his  party  ;  and  the  inadive  and  timid  behaviour  of 
liis  fon  Edward  II.  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  them 
frefh  courage.  After  having  granted  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  Scotland  to  his  favourite  Piers  de  Gavefton  earl 
of  Pembroke,  wrhom  his  father  had  lately  banifhed,  he 
advanced  to  Cumnock,  on  the  frontiers  of  Airfhire, 
and  then  retreated  into  England  ;  conferring  the  office 
of  guardian  of  Scotland  upon  John  de  Bretagne  earl 
of  Richmond,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  bellowed  it  on 
Gavefton.  He  was  no  looner  gone  than  Bruce  invav  J4g 
ded  Galloway.  The  inhabitants  refufing  to  follow'  his  Robert  de* 
ftandard,  be  laid  w  atte  the  country  ;  but  was  defeated,  feated  in 
and  obliged  to  retire  northwards  by  the  guardian.  Ill  Galloway. 
the  noith  he  over-ran  the  country  without  oppoiition  ; 
and  foon  began  to  move  fouthwrards  again  in  order  to 
repair  his  late  difgrace.  He  was  encountered  by  Co- 
myn  eail  of  Buchan  with  an  undilciplined  body  of  Eng¬ 
lifh,  whom  he  entirely  defeated  and  difperled.  But  a- 
bout  this  time  he  wras  feized  with  a  grievous  difleinper, 
wdiich  weakened  him  fo  much,  that  no  hopes  were  left 
of  his  recovery.  In  this'enfeebled  fituation,  he  was  at-  y 
tacked  by  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  John  Mowbray  an  He  a<l/eafs 
Englifh  commander,  who  had  affembled  a  body  of  the  Englifh 
troops  in  order  to  efface  their  late  difhonour 
armies  met  at  Inverury  in  Aberdeenfhire 
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pleaiure  of  feeing  his  enemies  totally  defeated,  and  pur- 
fued  with  great  daughter  for  many  miles  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  that  the  agitation  of  his  fpirits  on  that  day  pro¬ 
ved  the  means  of  curing  him  of  his  difeafe.  1  his  battle 
was  fought  on  the  226.  ol  May  1308. 

The  king  of  Scotland  now  took  revenge  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  after  the  manner  of  that  barbarous  age,  by  wa¬ 
fting  the  country  of  Buchan  wfith  fire  and  fvvord.  His 
fuccefles  had  fo  raifed  liis  chara&er,  that  many  of  the 
Scots  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  Englifh  caufe, 
now  came  over  to  that  of  Robert.  Edward,  the  king’s 
brother,  invaded  Gallo wray,  and  defeated  the  inhabitants  l  c;0 
of  that  country.  John  de  St  John,  an  Englifh  com- Siicctffes  oi 
mander,  with  1500  horfemen,  attempted  to  furprife  Edward 
him  ;  but  Edward  having  received  timely  information  ni 
of  his  defigns,  ordered  the  infantry  and  meaner  part  of 
his  army  to  entrench  themfelves  ftrongly,  while  he  him¬ 
felf,  with  no  more  than  50  horfemen,  wfell  armed,  under 
cover  of  a  thick  mitt,  attacked  liis  enemies,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  After  this  he  reduced  all  the  fortreffes  in  the 
country,  and  totally  expelled  the  Englifh  from  it.  About 
this  time  alfo,  Douglas,  when  roving  about  the  moun¬ 
tainous. 
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Scotland,  tainous  parts  of  Twecdale,  furprutd  and  made  prifon- 
•— ~v — ~  ers  Thomas  Randolph  the  king's  nephew,  arid  Alexan¬ 
der  Stewart  of  Bonkhill,  who  had  hitherto  continued 
inimical  to  the  intercfts  or  Robert.  Randolph  was  con¬ 
duced  to  the  king,  but  talked  to  him  in  an  haughty 
brain  ;  upon  w  hich  Ins  uncle  put  him  into  clofe  con¬ 
finement. 

']  he  next  exploit  of  Robert  was  a gainft  the  lord  of 
Lorn,  a  divifion  of  Argytefhire.  It  was  this  noble¬ 
man  who  had  reduced  the  king  to  fuch  limits  atter  his 
defeat  at  Methven  ;  and  he  now  refolved  to  take  ample 
revenge.  Having  entered  the  country,  the  king  arri¬ 
ved  at  a  narrow  pafs,  where  the  troops  of  Lorn  lay  in 
ambnfh.  'This  pafs  had  a  high  mountain  on  the  one 
fde,  and  a  precipice  wafhed  by  the  fea  on  the  other  ; 
but  Robert  having  ordered  Douglas  to  make  a  circuit 
and  gain  the  fummit  or  the  mountain  with  part  of  the 
army,  he  entered  himfelf  with  the  rell.  ILe  was  imme¬ 
diately  attacked  ;  but  Douglas  with  his  men  rufhed 
down  the  hill,  and  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the 
king  ;  who  foon  alter  took  the  cable  of  Dunflaffnage, 
the  chief  refidcnce  of  this  nobleman. 

While  Robert  and  Ins  affociates  were  thus  gaining 
the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  by  the  exploits 
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Linlithgow,  lie  retreated  to  Berwick,  where  he  couti-  Scotland, 
liued  inactive  for  eight  months. 

During  this  invafion,  Robert  had  carefully  avoided 
a  battle  with  the  Englifh  ;  well  knowing,  that  an  invn- 
f on  undertaken  in  autumn  would  ruin  the  heavy  armed 
cavalry,  on  which  the  Englifh  placed  their  chief  de¬ 
pendence.  His  c  a  life  was  alfo  favoured  by  a  tacit  v 
which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Scotland;  for -as 
magazines  and  other  relourees  ot  modern  war  were 
then  unknown,  the  Englifh  army  were  greatly  retarded 
in  their  operations,  and  found  it  impoflible  to  iubfift  in 
the  country.  .  .  .  t<± 

The  fpirit  of  enterprife  had  now  communicated  it- 
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which  they  daily  performed,  the  Englifh  were  fo  un¬ 
fettled  and  fluctuating  in  their  counfels,  that  their  par¬ 
ty  knew  not  how  to  aCb  Edward  fidi  imagined  that 
there  was  a  poffbility  of  reconciling  the  Scots  to  his 
government  :  and  for  this  purpofe  he  employed  William 
de  Lambyrton,  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  taken  prifoner,  and  carried  from  one  place  of 
confinement  to  another,  had  at  lafl  made  fuch  fubmif- 
iions,  as  procured  firft  his  liberty,  and  then  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Edward.  This  ecclefiaflic  having  taken  a 
inoft  folemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  Edward,  now  refolved 
to  ingratiate  himfelf,  by  publifhing  againil  Robert 
and  his  adherents  a  fentcnce  of  excommunication,  which 
had  been  refolved  on  long  before.  'This,  however, 
produced  no  effect  ;  and  the  event  was,  that  in 
through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  b ranee,  Edward 
confented  to  a  truce  with  the  Scots.  I  his  pacific  d;f- 
polition,  however,  lafled  not  long.  *1  he  truce  was 
fcarcely  concluded,  when  Edward  charged  the  Scots 
with  violating  it,  and  fummoned  his  barons  to  meet 
him  in  arms  at  NewcafUc  :  yet,  probably  being  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  event  of  the  war,  he  empowered  Robert  de 
Umfraville,  and  three  others,  to  conclude  a  new  truce  ; 
declaring,  however,  that  he  did  this  at  the  requefl  of 
Philip  king  of  France,  as  his  dearefl  father  and  friend, 
but  who  was  in  no  fort  to  be  conlidered  as  the  ally  of 
Scotland. 

The  new  negotiations  were  foon  interrupted.  They 
were  again  renewed  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1310  the  truce  was  concluded,  but  entirely  d.fregardtd 
by  the  Scots.  The  progrefs  of  Bruce  now  became 
very  alarming.  The  town  of  Perth,  a  place  at  that 
time  of  great  importance,  was  threatened;  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  it,  Edward  ordered  a  fleet  to  fail  up  the  river 
Tay  :  he  alfo  commanded  the  carl  of  Ulfter  to  affemble 
a  body  of  troops  at  Dublin,  and  from  thence  to  invade 
Scotland;  his  own  barons  were  ordered  to  meet  him 
in  arms  at  Berwick.  About  the  end  of  September,  he 
entered  Scotland  ;  paffed  from  Roxburgh,  through  the 
foreil  of  Selkirk,  to  Biggar ;  from  thence  he  penetra¬ 
ted  into  Renfrew  5.  and  turning  back  by  the  way  of 


thecaft’c  fur- 

was  furprifed  by  a  poor  peafant,  by 
named  William  Liinnock.  The  Englifh  garrifon  weretllc  Scot?“ 
feeure,  and  kept  but  a  flight  guard  ;  of  which  Bin- 
nock  being  informed,  concealed  eight  refolute  men  in 
a  load  of  hay,  which  he  had  been  employed  to  drive  > 
into  the  caiile.  With  tliefe,  as  foon  as  the  gate  was 
opened,  he  fell  upon  the  feeble  guard,  and  became  mailer 
of  the  place  ;  which  was  ditmantled  by  Robert,  as  wcll^ 
as  ah  the  other  cables  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  war. 

Edward  now  refolved  to  invade  Scotland  again  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe  ordered  his  army  to  affemble  at  Rox¬ 
burgh, 
his  own 


But  Robert,  not  contented  with  defending 


^  Robert  in* 


country,  refolved  in  his  turn  to  invade  Eng-  va  j(S  £ng. 


land.  Pie  accordingly  entered  that  country,  and  cruel- :a  ui,  and 
ly  ravaged  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.  wIIe  returned  takes  Rcrthi 
loaded  with  fpoil,  and  laid  liege  to  Perth.  After  re-  rc~ 
maining  fix  weeks  before  that  place,  he  raifed  the  liege, 
but  returned  in  a  few  days  ;  and  having  provided  lea- 
ling  ladders,  approached  the  works  with  a  cliofen  body 
of  infantry.  I11  a  dark  night  he  made  the  attack  ;  and 
having  waded  through  the  ditch  though  the  water  ilodd 
to  his  throat,  he  was  the  fccond  man  who  reached  the 
top  c»r  the  walls.  The  town  was  then  foon  taken  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  it  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  happened  on 
the  uth  of  January  1312. 

Edward  was  now  become  av.erfe  to  the  war,  and  re¬ 
newed  his  negociations  for  a  truce ;  but  they  ft  ill  came 
to  nothing.  Robert  again  invaded  England  ;  burnt 
ereat  part  of  the  city  of  Durham  ;  and  even  threatened  *nva)firS 

b  r  .  ,  J  ,  ii  -  r  i  -  1  1  1  1  Lng.and  a* 

to  beliege  Berwick,  wnere  the  king  ot  England  hadMecond 
for  the  time,  fixed  his  refidence.  He  next  reduced  with  great, 
the  cables  of  Butel,  Dumfries,  and  Dalfwinton,  with  faced#, 
many  other  fortreffes.  The  cable  of  Roxburgh,  a  place 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  next  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
walls  were  fealed  while  the  garrifon  was  revelling  on 
the  eve  ot  Lent.  They  retreated  into  the  inner  tower; 
but  their  governor,  a  Frenchman,  having  received  a 
mortal  wound,  they  capitulated. 

Randolph,  the  king’s  nephew,  who  had  been  im- 
prifoned,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  was*  now  recei¬ 
ved  into  favour,  and  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in 
the  caufe  of  his  country.  He  blockaded  the  caille  of  x57 
Edinburgh  fo  cloiely,  that  all  communication  with  the^^  v~ 
neighbouring  country  was  cut  off.  The  place  wasbur^hta- 
commanded  by  one  Leland,  a  knight  of  Gafcony  ;  but  ken  by 
the  garrifon  fufpe&ing  Jus  fidelity,  imprifoned  him  in  Randolph* 
a  dungeon,  and  chofe  another  commander  in  his  Head. 

One  William  Frank  prefented  himfelf  to  Randolph, 
and  informed  him  how  the  walls  might  be  fealed.  This 
man  in  his  youth  had  refided  in  the  caftle  ;  and  having. 


Scotland, 
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an  Intrigue  with  a  woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 


Tlobert  in¬ 
vades  E?  g 
land,  and 
deduce*  the 


been  accuftomed  to  defcend  the  wall,  during  the  night 
by  means  of  a  ladder  of  ropes  ;  whence,  by  a  fteep 
and  difficult  path,  lie  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
Randolph  himfelf,  with  30  men,  undertook  to  fcale  the 
caftle  walls  at  midnight.  Frank  was  their  guide,  who 
{fill  retained  a  perfect  memory  of  the  path,  and  who 
firft:  afcended  the  wall.  But  before  the  whole  party 
could  reach  the  fummit,  an  alarm  was  given,  the  garri- 
fon  ran  to  arms,  and  a  defperate  combat  enfued.  1  he 
Engliffi  fought  valiantly  till  their  commander  was  killed; 
after  which  they  threw  down  their  arms.  Leland,  the 
former  governor,  was  releafed  from  his  confinement,  and 
entered  into  the  Scottifh  lervice. 

In  13 1 3,  king  Robert  found  the  number  of  hi3  friends 
increaliug  with  his  fucceffies.  He  was  now  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Athol,  who  had  lately  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  from  Edward.  This  year,  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  France,  the  conferences  for  a  truce  were  re¬ 
newed.  Thefe,  however,  did  not  retard  the  military 
operations  of  the  Scots.  Cumberland  was  invaded  and 
seduce*  the^a^  wa^e  ;  t^ie  mi^rable  Inhabitants  befought  Edward’s 
kleofMan,Prote<^1*on  »  wh°  commended  their  fidelity,  and  defired 
them  to  defend  themfelves.  In  the  mean  time,  Ro¬ 
bert,  leaving  Cumberland,  paffied  over  into  the  ifle  of 
Man,  which  he  totally  reduced.  Edward  found  great 
difficulties  in  raifing  the  fupplies  neceffary  for  carrying 
on  the  war  ;  but  at  laft  overcame  all  thefe,  and,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1314,  was  prepared  to  invade 
Scotland  with  a  mighty  army.  In  March  he  ordered 
his  ffiips  to  be  affembled  for  the  invafion  ;  invited  to 
his  affiftance  Eth  0‘Connor,  chief  of  the  Irifh  of  Con- 
n’aught,  and  26  other  Irifh  chiefs ;  fummoned  them  and 
his  fubje&s  in  Ireland  to  attend  his  ftandard,  and  gave 
the  command  of  thefe  auxiliaries  to  the  earl  of  UKler. 
MHis  barons  were  fummoned  to  meet  him  at  Berwick  on 
the  nth  of  June;  and  22,000  foot- foldiers,  from  the 
different  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  were  required 
by  proclamation  to  affemble  at  Wark. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fucceffes  of  the  Scots  contl- 
nued.  Edward  Bruce  had  reduced  the  caffles  of  Ru- 
terk  into  an  therglen  and  Dundee,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of 
trea^with  The  governor  of  the  place  agreed  to  fur- 

Jie^o^er-  render,  if  he  was  not  relieved  before  the  24th  of  June 
tior  of  Stir-  1 3  1 4  5  to  this  Edward  agreed,  without  confult 
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in g  his  brother.  The  king  was  higlily  difpleafed  with 
this  raffi  treaty,  which  interrupted  his  own  operations, 
•allowed  the  Engliffi  time  to  affemble  their  utmoft  force, 
and  at  laft  obliged  him  either  to  raife  the  fiege  or  to 
put  all  on  the  event  of  a  fingle  battle.  However,  he 
refolved  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  to  meet  the 
Englifh  by  the  appointed  day.  Having  appointed  a 
general  rendezvous  of  his  forces  between  Falkirk  and 
Stirling,  he  round  their  number  to  amount  to  fome- 
what  more  than  32,000,  befides  upwards  of  15,000  of 
an  undifciplined  rabble  that  followed  the  camp.  He 
determined  to  wait  the  Englifh  in  a  field  which  had 
the  brook  or  bum  of  Bannock  on  the  right,  and  Stir¬ 
ling  on  the  left.  His  chief  dread  was  the  ftrength  and 
number  of  the  Englifh  cavalry,  and  thefe  he  took  every 
method  to  oppofe.  The  banks  of  the  brook  were  fteep 
in  many  places,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  Stir¬ 
ling  was  partly  covered  with  wood.  The  king  com 
inanded  many  pits,  of  about  a  foot  in  breadth  and  two 
three  feet  deep,  to  be  dug  in  all  places  where  ca- 
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valry  could  have  accefs.  From  the  defeription  given  Scotland, 
of  them  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times,  there  feem  to  ~ — sf~~i 
have  been  many  rows  of  them,  with  narrow  intervals. 

They  were  carefully  covered  with  brufhwood  and  fod, 
fo  that  they  would  ealily  be  overlooked  by  a  raffi  and 
impetuous  enemy.  It  is  faid  by  fome  authors,  that  he 
alfo  made  ufe  of  caltrops,  to  annoy  the  hories  in  the 
moil  effectual  manner. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  Scots  received  intelligence  ^fp^o 
of  the  approach  of  Edward,  and  prepared  to  decide  of  xh&  ^ 
the  fate  of  their  country.  The  front  of  their  army  ex- Scots, 
tended  from  the  brook  called  Bannockburn  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  St  Ninians,  pretty  nearly  upon  the  line  of 
the  prefent  turnpike-road  from  Stirling  to  Kilfyth  ;  and 
the  ftone  in  which  the  king  is  faid  to  have  fixed  his 
ftandard  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  Robert  commanded  all  his 
foldiers  to  fight  on  foot.  He  gave  the  command  of  the 
centre  to  Douglas,  and  Walter  the  young  fteward  of 
Scotland  ;  his  brother  Fdward  had  the  command  of  the 
right  wing,  and  Randolph  of  the  left  ;  the  king  him- 
felf' taking  charge  of  the  reierve,  which  confided  of  the 
men  of  Argyle,  Carrick,  and  the  iflanders.  In  a  val¬ 
ley  to  the  rear,  faid  to  be  to  the  weft  ward  of  a  rifing 
ground  now  called  Gilles-hill ,  he  placed  the  baggage, 
and  all  the  ufelefs  attendants  on  his  army. 

Randolph  was  commanded  to  be  vigilant  in  prevent-  A  party  of 
ing  the  Englifh  from  throwing  fuccours  into  the  caftle  tadifh'ca- 
of  Stirling ;  but  8 do  horfemen,  commanded  by  SirJ^J^" 
Robert  Clifford,  made  a  circuit  by  the  low  grounds  to  Randolph, 
the  eaft,  and  approached  the  caftle.  The  king,  per¬ 
ceiving  their  motions,  chid  Randolph  for  his  inadver¬ 
tency,  on  which  the  latter  hafted  to  encounter  that 
body.  As  he  advanced,  the  Engliffi  wheeled  to  attack 
him.  Randolph  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form, 
holding  out  their  fpears  on  every  fide.  At  the  firft 
onfet  Sir  W  iliam  Dayneconrt,  an  Engliffi  commander 
of  diftinguifhed  valour,  was  killed ;  but  Randolph, 
who  had  only  a  fmall  party  with  him,  was  furrounded 
on  all  Tides,  and  in  the  utmoft  danger.  Douglas  per¬ 
ceived  his  danger,  and  rtquefted  the  king  to  let  him  go 
to  his  affiftance.  Robert  at  firft  refufed,  but  afterwards 
confented  with  relu&ance.  Douglas  fet  out  without 
delay  ;  but  as  he  approached  he  law  the  Englifh  falling 
into  diforder ;  upon  which  he  called  to  his  men  to  ftop, 
and  not  diminifh  the  glory  of  Randolph  and  his  men  by 
(haring  their  victory. 

Robert  was  in  the  front  of  the  line  when  the  van- An  Eng- 
guard  of  the  Engliffi  appeared.  He  was  meanly  dref-Hft  knight ! 
fed,  with  a  crown  above  his  helmet,  and  a  battle- ax  infilled  in 
his  hand.  Henry  de  Bohun,  an  Engliih  knight, 
ed  cap-a-pee,  rode  forward  to  encounter  him.  Robert  Robert,  5 
did  not  decline  the  combat,  and  (truck  his  antagonift  fo 
violently  with  his  battle-ax,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  cleft 
'him  down  to  the  chin  ;  after  which  the  Engliffi  van¬ 
guard  retreated  in  confufion.  The  Scottiffi  generals  are 
faid  to  have  blamed  their  king  for  his  raffinefs  in  thus 
encountering  Bohun  ;  and  he  himfelf,  confcious  of  the 
juftice  of  their  charge,  only  replied,  “  I  have  broke  my 
good  battle-ax.” 

On  Monday  the  24th  of  June,  the  whole  Engliffi  comman- 
army  moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  van,  confifting  ofdcisof  »he 
archers  and  lancemen,  was  commanded  by  Gilbert  de  Bngliih  ar- 
Clare  earl  of  Gloucefter,  nephew  to  the  Engliffi  kihg,lUy’ 
and  Humphry  de  Bohun  conftable  of  England  ;  but  the 
ground  was  io  narrow,  that  the  reft  of  the  army  tad  not 

fufficlent 
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Scotland,  Sufficient  room  to  expand  itfelf ;  fo  that  it  appeared  to 
w“~"v  the  Scots  as  con  filling  of  one  great  compa&  body.  The 
main  body  was  brought  up  by  Edward  in  perfon,  at¬ 
tended  by  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Sir  Giles  d’Argentine,  two  experienced  commanders. 
Maurice  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  placing  himfelf  on  an  emi- 
ncnce,  celebrated  mafs  in  the  fight  of  the  Scottifh  army. 
He  then  palled  along  the  front,  barefooted,  with  a  cru¬ 
cifix  in  his  hands,  and  in  few  words  exhorted  the  Scots 
'  to  fight  for  their  rights  and  liberty.  The  Scots  fell 

down  on  their  knees  ;  which  being  perceived  by  Ed¬ 
ward,  he  cried  out,  “  They  yield  !  See,-  they  implore 
mercy  ”  “  They  do,”  anfwered  Umfraville,  one  of  his 
commanders,  u  they  do  implore  mercy,  but  not  from 
165  us.  On  that  field  they  will  be  vi&orious  or  die.” 

The  Eng-  As  both  parties  were  violently  exafperated  agafnfl 
Wcatc-1^5  CaC^  otker>  ^ie  engagement  began  with  great  fury. 
*  ’  The  king  of  Scotland,  perceiving  that  his  troop#  were 

grievoufly  annoyed  by  the  Englifh  archers,  ordered  Sir 
Robert  Keith  the  marifchal,  with  a  few  armed  horfemen, 
to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  archers  in  fiank.  This 
was  inftantly  accomplifhed ;  and  as  the  weapons  of  the 
archers  were  ufelefs  in  a  clofe  encounter,  they  could 
make  very  little  refi fiance,  at  the  fame  time  that  their 
flight  fpread  diforder  through  the  whole  army. 

Robert  now  advanced  with  the  referve  :  the  whole 
Englifh  army  was  in  the  utmoft  confiifion  ;  for  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  archers  had  decided  the  vi&ory  in  favour  of 
the  Scots.  The  young  and  gallant  earl  of  Glouctfter 
attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  was  thrown  from 
his  horfe,  and  cut  in  pieces,  which  increafed  the  gene¬ 
ral  confufion.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  numerous 
attendants  on  the  Scottifh  camp,  prompted  by  curiolity 
or  the  defire  of  plunder,  ffTued  from  their  retirement. 
The  Englifh  iniftook  them  for  a  body  of  frefh  troops 
coming  to  the  affiftance  of  their  enemies,  and  fled  with 
precipitation  on  all  Tides.  Many  fought  refuge  among 
the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  caflle,  and 
many  were  drowned  in  the  rivers.  Pembroke  and  Sir 
Giles  d’Argentine  had  never  quitted  Edward  during 
the  aflion  ;  but  now,  feeing  the  battle  irretrievably  loll, 
Pembroke  conflrained  the  king  to  quit  the  field.  D’Ar¬ 
gentine  rtfufed  to  fly.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour, 
and  had  a  high  reputation  in  Scotland.  According  to 
the  vulgar  opinion,  the  three  moft  eminent  worthies  in 
that  age  were  the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce,  and  Giles  d’Argentine.  He  is  faid  to  have 
thrice  encountered  two  Saracen  warriors  in  Paleftine, 
and  to  have  killed  them  both  each  time.  His  valour 
now  availed  him  but  little  ;  for  ruffling  into  the  midfi  of 
the  Scots  army,  he  was  inftantly  cut  in  pieces.  Dou¬ 
glas,  with  60  horfemen,  purfued  Edward  clofe.  At  the 
Torwood  he  met  Sir  Lawrence  Abernethy,  who  was 
bafiening  to  the  Englifh  rendezvous  with  twenty  horfe* 
*66  men.  The  latter  £pon -abandoned  the  canfe  of  the  van- 
Rlwa-d  qnifhed,  and  joined  Douglas  in  the  purfuit  of  Edward, 
L.^bar  °  w^°  to  Linlithgow.  He  had  fcarccly  arrived  there* 
'and  thence  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Scots,  and 
England,  again  obliged  to  fly.  Douglas  and  Abernethy  followed 
him  with  fuch  affiduity,  that  (as* Lord  Hailes  choofesto 
Latinize  the  exprefiion  of  an  ancient  hiflorian)  ne  <vel 
mingendi  locus  coticederetur ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
utmofl  efforts,  Edward  got  fafe  to  Dunbar,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  earl  of  March,  who  protected  him 
till  he  could  be  conveyed  by  fea  to  England. 


Such  was  the  decifive  batt’e  of  Bannockburn,  the  Scotland. 

greatc.fi  defeat  the  Englifh  ever  fuftained  from  the  Scots.  - v  ■"* 

On  the  fide  of  the  latter  no  perions  of  note  were  flain, 
excepting  Sir  William  Vipont,  and  Sir  Walter  Rofs  the 
favourite  of  Edward  Bruce  ;  and  fo  grievoufly  was  Ed¬ 
ward  affli&ed  by  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he  ex* 
claimed,  “  O  that  this  day’s  work  were  undone,  fo  Rofs 
had  not  died  j”  On  the  Englifh  fide  were  flain  27  ba-  167 
rons  and  bannerets,  and  22  taken  prisoners  ;  of  knights  Lofs  of  the 
there  were  killed  42,  and  60  taken  prifoners  ;  of  efqnires  in 

there  fell  700  ;  but  the  number  of  the  common  men 
were  killed  or  taken  was  never  known  with  any  certain*  bu  n. 
ty.  The  W elfh  who  had  ferved  in  the  Englifh  army 
were  fcattered  over  the  country,  and  cruelly  butchered 
by  the  Scottifh  peafants.  The  Englifh,  who  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  furrendered  at  difcretion  :  the  caflle  was  furren- 
dered,  and  the  privy-feal  of  England  fell  into  the  hand3 
of  the  king  of  Scots.  The  fpoils  of  the  Englifh  camp 
were  iinmenfe,  and  enriched  the  conquerors,  along  with 
the  ranfom  of  many  noble  prifoners  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  Robert  fhowed  much  generofity  in  his  treatment 
of  the  prifoners  who  fell  to  his  fhare.  He  fet  at  liberty 
Ralph  de  Monthermer,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Twerge, .. 
two  officers  of  high  rank,  without  ranfom  ;  and  by  hu¬ 
mane  and  generous  offices  alleviated  the  misfortune  of 
the  reft.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefttr  and 
the  lord  Clifford  were  fent  to  England,  that  they  might  - 
be  interred  with  the  ufual  folemnity.  There  was  one 
Ballon,  a  Carmelite  friar  and  poet,  whom  Edward  is 
faid  to  have  brought  with  him  in  his  train  to  be  fpe&a- 
tor  of  his  atcliievements,  and  to  record  his  triumphs. 

Baflon  was  made  prifoner,  and  obliged  to  celebrate  the 
vidory  of  Robert  over  the  Englifh.  This  he  did  in 
wretched  Latin  rhymes  ;  which,  however,  procured  his 
liberty.  After  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  earl  of 
Hereford  retreated  to  the  caflle  of  Bothwell,  where  he 
was  befieged  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  fo  on  obliged  to 
furrender.  He  was  exchanged  for  the  wife,  filter,  and  The  kingV* 
daughter  of  the  king,  the  young  earl  of  Marr,  and  the  family  fet 
bifhop  of  Glafgow.  liberty. 

The  terror  of  the  Englifh  aftei  the  defeat  at  Br-n- 
nockburn  is  almoft  incredible.  Watfingham  aflerts,  that 
many  of  them  revolted  to  the  Scots,  and  affifted  them  ^ 
in  plundering  their  own  country.  “  The  Englifh,”  Confttrna- 
fays  lie,  “  were  fo  bereaved  of  their  wonted  intrepidity,  Son  of  tho. 
that  an  hundred  of  that  nation  would  have  fled  from  Englifh** 
two  or  three  Scotfmen.”  Edward  Bruce  and  Douglas 
entered  England  on  the  eaftern  fide,  ravaged  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  hid  the  biftiopric  of  Durham  under  con¬ 
tribution.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Richmond, 
laid  Appleby  and  fome  other  towns  in  afhes,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  loaded  with  plunder.  Edward  furnmoned 
a  parliament  at  York,  in  order  to  concert  means  for 
the  public,  fecurity  ;  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Pem* 
broke,  formerly  the  guardian  of  Scotland,  to  be  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  country- between  the  Trent  and  the  Tweed. 

Robert,  however,  fent  ambaffadors  to  treat  of  a  peace. ; 
but  the  Scots  were  too  much  elated  with  their  good 
fortune  to  make  conceffions,  and  the  Englifh  were  not 
yet  fufficiently  humbled  to  yield  to  all  their  demands. 

The  ravages  of  war  were  again-  renewed  :  the  Scots  con¬ 
tinued  their  incurfions  into  England,  and  levied  contri¬ 
butions  in  different  places. 

In  1315,  the  Englifh  affairs  feemed  a  little  to  revive. 
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-  ctriand  rJ'lie  Scots,  indeed,  plundered  Durham  and  Hartlepool  ; 

hut  they  were  repuifed  from  Carlifle,  and  failed  In  an  at- 
Expedition  tempt  011  Berwick.  The  Irifh  of  Ulker,^  oppreffed  by 
i.f  Edward  the  Enghih  •rover nment,  implored  the  aflikauce  of  Ro- 
Eruce  into  bert,  and  offered  to  acknowled  ge  his  brother  Edward 
Ireland,  as  riieir  fovereign  ;  who  accordingly  landed  at  Cariick- 
fergiis  011  the  25th  of  May  1315,  with  6000  men. — 

>  This  was  an  enterprise  evidently  beyond  the  power  of 
-♦  Scotland  to  accomphfh,  and  which  could  not  but  be 

perceived  by  Robert.  However,  there  were  motives 
which  induced  him  to  confent.  The  offer  of  a  crown, 
though  ever  fo  vifionary,  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Bruce,  whofe  impetuous  valour  made  no  account 
of  difficulties,  however  great.  It  might  have  been 
deemed  ungenerous,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  been 
politic  or  fafe,  to  have  reje&ed  the  propofals  of  the  Irifh 
for  the  advancement  of  Ins  brother,  to  whom  the  king 
owed  more  Fhan  he  could  repay.  Befides,  the  mvafion 
of  Ireland  feemed  a  proper  expedient  for  dividing  the 
Englifh  forces.  The  event  proved  unfortunate.  Ed¬ 
ward,  after  performing  and  filtering  more  than  could* 
aim  oil  have  been  expe&ed  from  human  nature,  was  at 
lull  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Englifh,  as  is  related  un¬ 
der  the  article  Ireland,  n°  42. 

The  king  himfelf  had  gone  over  into  Ireland,  m  or¬ 
der  to  affifUiis  brother  in  attempting  the  fubje&ion  of 
that  country  ;  and  during  his  abfence  the  Englifh  had 
T7a  made  feveral  attempts  to  dill  11  rb  the  tranquillity  of  Scot- 
TJnfuccefs-  land  The  earl  of  Arundel  invaded  the  foreil  of  Jed- 
with  a  numerous  army  ;  but  being  drawn  into  an 
Sco-  ambufeade  by  Douglas,  he  was  defeated  with  great  lofs. 
laud,  ‘  Edmund  de  Cailaud,  a  knight  of  Galcony  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  Berwick,  invaded  and  waked  Teviotdale  ;  but 
while  he  was  returning  home  loaded  with  fpoil,  he  was 
attacked,  de  eated,  and  killed  by  Douglas.  Soon  after 
this,  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Douglas  that  one 
Robert  Neville  had  hoafted  that  he  would  encounter  him 
Whenever  he  faw  his  banner  difplayed.  Douglas  did 
not  long  delay  to  give  him  an  opportunity.  .  He  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  difplayed  his 
banner,  and  burnt  fome  villages.  Neville,  provoked  at 
thefe  ravages,  took  the  field,  encountered  Douglas, 
’and  was  defeated  and  killed.  By  fea  the  Englifh  inva¬ 
ded  Scotland,  and  anchored  off  Inverkeithing  in  the 
frith  of  Forth,  where  they  foon  after  landed.  Five 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Fife 
and  the  fneriff  of  that  country,  attempted  to  oppofe 
their  landing,  but  were  intimidated  by  the  number  of 
their  enemies.  William  Sinclair  bifhop  of  Dunkeld 
happened  to  meet  the  fugitives ;  and  having  by  his  re¬ 
proaches  obliged  than  to  rally,  he  led  them  on  again  to 
the*  charge,  and  drove  the  Englifh  to  their  {hips  with 
conlldeWble  lofs.  For  this  exploit  Robert  conferred  the 
title  of  the  king’s  bifhop  on  Sinclair;  and  he  was  long 
remembered  by  his  countrymen  on  this  account. 

In  1317,  after  king  Robert  had  returned  from  his 
Irifh  expedition,  a  bull  was  iffued  by  the  pope  (  John 
XXII.)  commanding  a  two  years  truce  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
Two  cardinals  were  difpatched  into  Britain  to  make 
known  Ids  commands  ;  and  they  were  privately  empow¬ 
ered  to  iuilifl  the  higlieR  fpi ritual  cehfures  on  Robert 
Bruce,  6r  whomfoever  elfe  they  thought  proper.  About 
the  beginning1  of  September  1317,  two  meffengers  weie 
lent  to  Robert  by  the  cardinals.  The  king  gave  them 
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a  gracious  reception  ;  and  after  confulting  with  his  bn-  ScctUr»<?, 
rons,  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  very  much  defired  a  ~  v 
good  and  perpetual  peace,  either  by  the  mediation  of 
the  cardinals,  or  by  any  other  means.  He  allowed  the 
open  letters  from  the  pope,  which  recommended  peace, 
to  be  read  in  Ills  prefence,  and  likened  to  them  with 
due  refpefL  But  he  would  not  receive  the  fealed  letters 
addreffed  to  Robert  Bruce  governor  of  Scotland ,  alleging, 
that  there  might  he  many  of  his  baronS  whofe  names 
were  Robert  Bruce ,  and  that  thefe  barons  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  fome  {hare  in  the  government.  Unleis,  there¬ 
fore,  the  letters  Vvere  addreffed  to  him  as  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  could  not  receive  them  without  advice  of  his 
parliament,  which  he  promifed  immediately  to  affemble 
on  the  occafion.  The  meffengers  attempted  to  apolo- 
gife  for  the  oinikion  of  the  title  of  King.  (*  The 
holy  church  was  not  wont,’'  they  faid,  “  during  the 
dependence  of  a  controverfy,  to  write  or  fay  any  thing 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  prejudicial  to  the  claims 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties.”  u  Since  then,” 
anfwered  the  king,  “  my  fpiritual  father  and  my  h  >ly  Spirited  be- 
mother  would  not  prejudice  the  caufe  of  my  advevfary  haviour  oj 
by  bekowing  on  me  the  appellation  of  king  during  the^obcrt* 
dependence  of  the  controverfy,  they  ought  not  to  have 
prejudiced  my  caufe  by  withdrawing  that  appellation  from 
me.  I  am  in  poffekion  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ; 
all  my  people  call  me  king  ;  and  foreign  princes  addrefs 
me  under  that  title  ;  hut  it  feems  that  my  parents  are 
partial  to  their  Englifh  ion.  Had  you  prefumed  to  pre- 
fent  letters  with  fuch  an  addrefs  to  any  other  fovereign 
prince,  you  might  perhaps  have  been  anfwered  in  a 
harfher  Ryle  ;  but  I  reverence  you  as  the  mefleugers  of 
the  holy  fee.” 

The  meffengers,  quite  abaflied  with  this  reply,  chan- 
ged  the  difeourfe,  and  requekcd  the  king  that  he  would 
confent  to  a  temporary  ceffation  of  hokilities  ;  but  to 
this  he  declared,  that  he  never  would  confent,  while  the 
Englifh  daily  invaded  and  plundered  his  people.  His 
counfellors,  however,  informed  the  meffengers,  that  if 
the  letters  had  been  addreffed  to  the  king  of  Scots ,  the 
liegociations  would  inflantly  have  been  opened.  This 
difrefpedlful  omiffion  they  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Englifh  at  the  court  of  Rome,  hinting  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  had  received  this  intelligence  from  Avignon.  ^ 

When  the  meffengers  had  informed  the  cardinals  of  A  .aj 
thefe  proceedings,  the  latter  determined  to  proclaim  tru  e  pro- 
the  papal  tince  in  Scotland  ;  in  which  hazardous  of- claimed  it 
fee  they  employed  Adam  Newton,  guardian  of  the  Scotland* 
mor.akery  of  Minorites  at  Berwick,  who  was  charged 
with  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  particularly  to 
the  hi  (hop  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  monk  found  the  king 
encamped  with  his  army  in  a  wood  rear  Old  Cambus, 
making  preparations  for  affaulting  Berwick.  Pcrfonal 
accefs  was  denied  to  the  king  ;  but  the  monk,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  mailers,  proclaimed  the  truce  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  pope.  The  king  fent  him  for  anfwer,  that 
lie  would  liken  to  no  bulls,  till  he  was  treated  as  king 
of  Scotland,  and  had  made  himfelf  maker  of  Ber¬ 
wick. 

The  poor  monk,  terrified  at  this  anfwer,  requefted  Which  ^ 
cither  a  fafe  conduct  to  Berwick,  or  pcrinibion  to  pais  L  ^cTin 
into  Scotland,  and  deliver  liis  letters  to  the  Scottifh  } 
cl  erg  v.  Both  were  refufed  ;  anu  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  the  country  without  lofs  of  time.  He  fet  out 
but  in  his  way  thither  was  attacked  by 
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*c6t*’imd.  routers,  or  force  who  pretended  to  he  fo.  By  them  he 

V— -v -  was  ilripped  and  robbed  of  all  Ids  parchments,  together 

with  his  letters  and  infirti&ions  ;  the  robbers  alfo,  it  is 
faid,  tore  the  pope’s  bull,  without  any  regard  to  its 
iafi&ity. 

In  1318,  king  Robert  proceeded  in  his  enterprise 
again (l  Berwick,  but  refolved  to  employ  artifice  as  well 
as  force  in  the  redu&ion  of  it,  A  citiven  of  Berwick, 
by  name  Spalding.  having  been  ill  nfed  by  the  governor, 
refolved  to  revenge  himfelf ;  and  therefore  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Scottifh  lord,  whofe  relation  he  had  marri¬ 
ed.  offering  on  a  certain  nirht  to  betray  the  pod  where 
he  kept  guard.  The  nobleman  communicated  this  im¬ 
portant  intelligence  to  the  king.  u  ^  ou  did  wtll,^ 
faid  Robert,  “  in  making  me  vour  con dent ;  for  if 
you  had  told  this  either  to  Randolph  or  Douglas,  you 
would  have  offended  the  one  whom  you  did  not  trull  : 
Both  of  them,  however,  fhall  aid  you  in  the  execution 
of  the  enterprise.”  The  king  then  commanded  him  to 
repair  to  a  certain  place  with  a  body  of  troops  ;  to 
which  place  he  alfo  gave  feparate  orders  to  Douglas  and 
Randolph  to  repair  at  the  fame  hour,  e?xh  with  a  body 
of  troops  under  his  -command.  The  forces  thus  cauti- 
•oufly  aflembled  marched  to  Berwick,  and,  a  {lifted  by 
Spalding,  foaled  the  walls,  making  themfelvcs  mailers 
■of  the  town  in  a  few  hours.  The  garnlon  of  the  caitle, 
perceiving  that  the  number  of  Scots  was  but  fmall, 
made  a  defperate  fally  with  the  men  who  had  fled  into 
the  cafile  from  the  town  ;  but,  aftei  an  obilinate  conftnk, 
they  were  defeated  and  driven  back,  chiefly  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  valour  of  a  young  knight  named  Sir  William 
KeitiM f  Gafjlon. — This  happened  on  the  28th  of  March 
i  g  1 8. 

'  King  Robei-t  no  fooner  beard  of  the  fuccefs  of  his 
forces  againft  the  town,  than  lie  haftened  to  lay  ficge  to 
the  caftle  of  Berwick.  'This  was  foon  obliged  to  capi¬ 
tulate  ;  after  which  the  Scots  entered  Northumberland, 
Bird  took  the  caftles  of  Wark,  Harbottle,  and  Mitford. 
In  May,  they  again  invaded  England,  and  penetrated 
into  Yorkftnre.  Tn  their  progrefs  they  burnt  the 
towns  of  Northallerton,  Boroughbridge,  Scarborough, 
and  Skipton  in  Craven,  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  Rip- 
]ion  to  redeem  themfelves  by  paying  1000  merKS  :  af¬ 
ter  which  they  returned  to  Scotland  with  much  booty  ; 
and,  as  an  Englifh  hiftorian  express  it,  <4  driving  their 
prifoners  before  them  like  flocks  of  fhcep. 

This  vear  the  interpofition  of  the  pope  was  obtained 
p  gain  ft  Robert,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  Scottifh 
nation  ;  and  the  two  cardinals  reading  in  England  were 
commanded  to  excommunicate  Robert  Bm'e  and  hu 
adherents,  oh  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  meflengers 
of  the  holy  fee,  and  his  aflfault  of  Berwick,  after  a 
truce  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  papal  authority.— 
This  fentence  was  accordingly  put  in  execution,  though 
Robert  had  certainly  been  excommunicated  once ,  if  not 
oftener,  before.  Melfengcrs  were  font  from  Scotland 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  procure  a  reverfal  of  the  fentence  ; 
but  Edward  difpatchcd  the  bifhop  of  Hereford,  and 
Hu  rh  d’Efpencer  the  Elder,-  to  countered  tins  negoci- 
ntion,  informing  bis  holinefs  at  the  fame  time  of  certain 
intercepted  letters  which  had  been  written  from  Avig¬ 
non  to  Scotland  ;  upon  which  the  pope  ordered  all  the 
Scots  redding  at  Avignon,  and  rill  Q  l  that  place  who 
had  corresponded  with  Scotland,  to  be  taken  into  cul- 
tody. 
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The  moft  remarkable  trar.faflion  of  this  year,  how-  Scotland, 
ever,  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce  in  — 

Ireland  ;  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Ireland,  n*  42.  His  body  was  quartered,  and 
dill  rib  tiled  for  a  public  fpe&aele  over  Ireland  ;  and  his 
head  wa3  prefented  to  Edwai;d  by  John  lord  Bcrming- 
ham  the  commander  of  the  Englifh  army  ;  in  return 
for  which  fei  vice,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  tide  of 
c.irl  of  Loavth. 

In  the  mean  time  Edward,  who  had  fummoned  a 
parliament  to  meet  at  Lincoln,  was  obliged  to  pro¬ 
rogue  it  on  account  of  the  Scottifh  invahon,  and  to 
aflemble  an  army  at  York  for  the  defence  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  At  Michaelmas  it  was  determined,  in  a  parlia¬ 
ment  held  at  London,  that  every  city  and  town  in 
England  ftiould  ftirnifh  a  certain  proportion  of  men  com¬ 
pletely  armed.  Thus  a  confi denude  body  of  troops  was 
foon  raifed  ;  but,  when  they  aflembled  at  York,  their 
party-animofities  and  mutual  diilrult  rofe  to  fuch  an 
height,  thst  it  was  found  11  ec diary  to  fend  them  back 
to  their  habitations. 

In  1319,  Phi  ward,  having  fucceedcd  fo  well  in  his 
negociations  with  the  court  of  Rome,  refolved  to  make 
fimilar  attempts  with  other  powers  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Scottifh  nation.  Accoidingly  he  requeiled  the 
count  of  Flanders  to  prohibit  the  Scots  from  entering 
his  country  :  but  to  this  reqneft  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  ttqilv  :  “  Hinders  is  the  common 
country  of  all  men  ;  I  cannot  prohibit  r.nv  merchants 
from  trafficking  thither,  for  fuch  prohibition  would  j$o 
prove  the  ruin  of  my  people.”  Finding  himfelf  baf- Edward 
fled  in  this  attempt,  the  Englifti  monarch  once  more  ScCt- 
determined  to  have  recourfe  to  war;  and  with  t-kisjan^ 
view  commanded  his  army  to  aflemble  at  Newcaflle  up¬ 
on  Tyne,  on  the  24th  "of  July  1319:  but  before  he 
proceeded,  he  requefted  the  prayer3  of  the  clergy  for 
the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition  ;  and,  to  render  their  prayers 
the  more  effuflual,  he  at  the  fame  time  demanded  from 
them  a  great  fum  of  money  by  Way  of  loam  j$r 

Every  thing  being  now  in  readinefs,  the  Engl ifh  Berwick 
army  approached  Berwick,  which  was  commanded  bybefieged 
Walter  the  Steward  of  Scotland.  This  nobleman  had 
long  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Englifh,  and  had11  a* 
taken  every  means  of  defence  in  his  power.  The 
enemy,  however,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  made  a 
general  a  {fault  ;  but  were  re  pul  fed  on  the  7U1  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  after  a  long  and  obfiinate  contelH  Their  next 
attempt  was  on  the  fide  Towards  the  river.  At  that 
time  the  walls  «f  Berwick  were  of  an  iacohflderable 
height ;  and  it  was  propofed  to  bring  a  veflel  clofe  to  * 
them,  from  whence  the  troops  might  enter  by  a  draw¬ 
bridge  let  down  from  the  mail.  But  the  Scots  *~moy- 
ed  the  aflailants  fo  much,  that  they  xould  not  bring 
this  veflel  within  the  proper  diftance  ;  and  at  the  ebb 
of  the  tide  b  grounded,  and  was  burnt  by  the  befieged.  lSl  - 

_ The  Englilh  had  then  recourfe  to  a  nevv-i>;  vented  a  new  in- 

engine  which  they  called  a  fow,  but  for  what  reafon  ia  vented  cn* 
unknown.  In  many  particulars  it  refembkd  the  tfluJc  &  e  e 
a  r  let  aria  of  the  ancients.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
large  fabric  compofed  of  timber,  and  well-roofed,  having 
Rages  within  it,  and  in  height  furpaffing  die  wall  of 
the  town.  It  was  moved  upon  wheel 3,  and  fejtvcd  for 
the  double  purpofe  of  ■  conducting  the  rnine-s  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  and  armed  men  to  the  ftorm.  This 
machine  was  countei  aCted  by  one  .coniLutteJ  by  John 
5  D  Crab, 
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Scotland.  Crab,  a  Flemlfh  engineer  in  the  Scots  Service. 

-  was  a  kind  of  moveable  crane,  whereby  great  ftones 

might  be  raifed  on  high,  and  then  let  fall  upon  the 
enemy.  The  Englifh  made  a  general  affault  on  the 
quarter  towards  the  fea,  as  well  as  on  the  land  fide ;  fo 
that  the  garrifon,  exhaufled  by  continual  fatigue,  could 
fcarce  maintain  their  pofls.  The  great  engine  moved 
on  to  the  walls  ;  and,  though  ftones  were  inceffantly 
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This  fions,  ordered  Edward  to  make  peace  with  him  in  the  Scotland, 
heft  manner  he  could.  A  negociation  was  accordingly  v— 
fet  on  foot,  which  foon  terminated  ineffe&ually ;  the 
truce  was  not  renewed,  and  in  1322  a  mutual  invafion  ^ 
took  place.  The  Scots  penetrated  into  Lancafhire  by  England 
the  weftern  marches  ;  and,  after  plundering  the  country,  again  inva- 
returned  home  with  an  extraordinary  booty  ;  while  Ed-  ded  by  the 
VII  iu  LUC  vvema  ,  auu,  ward  made  great  preparations  for  an  expedition  into  Scotland  b 

difeharged  againft  it  from  the  crane,  their  effect  was  Scotland,  which  took  place  in  Auguft  the  fame  year*  the  Engiiftu 
fo  fmall,  that  all  hope  of  preferving  Berwick  was  loft.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not  attended  with  fuccefs. 

Robert  had  caufed  all  the  cattle  to  be  driven  off,  and 
all  the  effects  of  any  value  to  be  removed  from  Lothian 
and  the  Merfe  ;  fixing  his  camp  at  Culrofs,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  His  orders  for  re¬ 
moving  the  cattle  were  fo  pundlually  obeyed,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  common  tradition,  the  only  prey  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  was  a  lame  bull  at  Tra¬ 
nent  in  Eaft  Lothian.  Edward,  however,  flill  proceed¬ 
ed,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  without 
any  hopes  of  fubduing  the  kingdom.  His  proviflons 
being  confumed,  many  of  his  foldiers  perifhed  for  want  \ 
and  he  was  obliged  at  laft  to  retire  without  having  feea 
an  enemy.  On  their  return,  his  foldiers  burnt  the 
abbeys  of  Holyrood,  Melrofs,  Dryburgh,  &c.  killed 
many  of  the  monks,  and  committed  other  facrileges : 
but  when  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  be¬ 
gan  again  to  enjoy  a  plentiful  living,  they  indulged 
themfelves  in  fucli  exceffea  as  were  productive  of  mortal 
difeafes  ;  infomuch  that,  according  to  an  Englifh  hi-  xg7 
ftorian,  almoft  one  half  of  the  great  army  which  Ed-  Great  part 
ward  had  brought  from  England  with  him  were  deftroy- onward'* 
ed  either  by  hunger  or  gluttony.  army  de- 

No  fooner  were  the  Englifh  retired  than  they  were  ltr°^ ^ 
purfned  by  the  Scots,  who  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of 
Norham.  Edward  lay  at  the  abbey  of  Biland  in  York¬ 
shire,  with  a  body  of  troops  advantageoufly  polled  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Scots,  invited,  as  is  faid, 
by  forne  traitors  about  the  king's  perfon,  attempted  to 
furprife  him  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that 
he  made  his  efcape  to  York,  abandoning  all  his  baggage 
and  treafure  to  the  enemy.  The  Englifh  camp  was 
fuppofed  to  be  acceffible  only  by  a  narrow  pafs,  but 
Douglas  undertook  to  force  it,  and  Randolph  prefented 
bimfelf  as  a  volunteer  in  this  dangerous  fervice  under 
his  friend  Douglas.  The  Highlanders  and  men  of  theTJle  ■Ep 
Ifles  climbed  the  precipice  on  which  the  Englifh  campon,  defeat- 
flood,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  out  with  great  lofs.  ed  and  dri- 
The  Scots  purfued  them  to  the  very  gates  of  York,  ven. out 
wafted  the  country  without  controul,  and  returned  home  t*ieir  can^ 
urimokfted. 

Edward,  difheartened  by  repeated  Ioffes,  agreed  to  a 
ceffation  of  arms  “  with  the  men  of  Scotland  who  were 
engaged  in  war  with  him.”  But  the  king  of  Scotland 
would  not  confent  to  it  in  that  firm  ;  however,  he  gave  * 

his  confent,  on  the  proper  form  being  employed,  to 
which  Edward  now  made  no  obje&ion.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  011  the  3,0th  of  March' 1323,  and  was  ^ 
to  endure  until  the  12th  of  June  1336.  It  was  agreed,  a  trucc 
that,  during  the  continuance  of  it,  110  new  fortrefies  concluded 

„  ^ - j  fhould  be  ere&ed  in  Cumberland,  to  the  north  of  the  between 

the  Scots  made  ufe  of  in  addreffing  a  manifeflo  to  the  Tyne,  or  in  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  or^l^. 
pope  in  juftifi cation  of  their  caufe.  Ihis  was  drawn  Dumfries';  and,  by  a  very  fingular  article  it  was  provid^iand. 

ed,  that  “  Bruce  and  the  people  of  Scotland  might 
procure  abfolution  from  the  pope  ;  but  in  cafe  there 
was  no  peace  concluded  before  the  expiration  of  the 
*  4  truce. 


At  length  a  huge  flone  flruck  it  with  fuch  force,  that 
the  beams  gave  way,  and  the  Scots  pouring  down  com- 
buftibles  upon  it,  it  vyas  reduced  to  afhes..  The  Eng¬ 
lifh,  however,  Hill  continued  the  attack.  The  Steward, 
with  a  referve  of  100  men,  went  from  poll  to  poft,  re¬ 
lieving  thofe  who  were  wounded  or  unfit  for  combat. 
One  foldier  of  the  referve  only  remained  with  him  when 
an  alarm  was  given  that  the  Englifh  had  burnt  a  bar¬ 
rier  at  the  port  called  St  Mary's ,  poffeffed  themfelves  of 
the  draw-bridge,  and  fired  the  gate.  The  Steward 
haflened  thither,  called  down  the  guard  from  the  ram¬ 
part,  ordered  the  gate  to  be  fet  open,  and  ruflied  out 
upon  the  enemy.  A  defperate  combat  enfued,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  the  Englifh  com- 
financiers  withdrew  their  troops. 

Notwithftanding  this  brave  defence,  it  was  evident 
that  the  town  could  not  hold  out  long  without  a  fpeedy 
relief ;  and  Robert  could  not,  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs,  attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Englifh.  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  powerful  diverlion  in 
England,  in  order  to  oblige  Edward  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  By  order  of  the  king,  15,000  men  en¬ 
tered  England  by  the  weftern  marches.  They  had  con¬ 
certed  a  plan  for  carrying  off  the  •  queen  of  England 
from  her  refidcnce  near  York  ;  but  being  difappointed 
in  this  attempt,  they  laid  wafte  Yorkfhire.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  York  haftily  cclle&ed  a  numerous  body  of 
commons  and  ecclefiaflics,  with  whom  he  encountered 
the  Scots  at  Mitton,  near  Borough-bridge,  in  the  north¬ 
riding  of  Yorkfhire.  The  Englifh  were  inftantly  rout¬ 
ed  ;  3000  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  great  part 
of  thofe  who  fled  perifhed  in  the  river  Swale.  In  this 
a&ion  300  ecclefiaftics  loft  their  lives.  The  news  of 
this  fuceefsful  inroad  alarmed  the  befiegers  of  Berwick. 
The  barons  whole  eftates  lay  to  the  fouthward  remote 
from  the  Scettifft  depredations  were  eager  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  fiege.  But  they  were  oppofed  by  thofe  of  the 
north  ;  who  were  no  lefs  eager  to  abandon  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  return  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country. 
With  them  the  earl  of  Lancafter  concurred  in  opinion  ; 
who,  underflanding  that  his  favourite  manor  of  Ponte¬ 
fract  wasexpofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  departed 
with  all  his  adherents.  Edward,  upon  this,  drew  off 
the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  attempted  to  intercept 
Randolph  and  Douglas ;  but  they  eluded  him,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  fafety  to  Scotland. 

The  unfuccefsful  event  of  this  laft  attempt  induced 
Edward  ferioufly  to  think  of  peace  ;  and  accordingly  a 
truce  between  the  two  nations  was  concluded  on  the 
2 1  ft  of  December  1319;  which  interval  of  tranquillity 


up  m  a  fpirited  manner,  and  made  a  very  confiderable 
alteration  in  the  councils  of  Rome.  The  pope,  fore¬ 
seeing  that  Robert  would  not  be  terrified  into  fubmif* 
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Scotland,  twee,  that  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
V”~  yiye.M  The  treaty  wa3  ratified  by  Robert, 
ftyle  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  7th  June  1323. 

Tlw  next  care  of  Robert  was  to  reconcile  himfelf  to 
the  church,  and  to  obtain  from  the  pope  the  title  of 
i'ingi  which  had  been  fo  long  denied  him ;  which  at  laft, 
tlough  not  without  great  difficulty,  was  obtained. 
This  year  a  fon  was  born  to  the  king  of  Scotland  at 
Dunfermline,  and  named  David,  The  court-poets  of 
the  time  foretold,  that  this  infant  would  one  day  rival 
his  father’s  fame,  and  prove  vi&orious  over  the  Eng- 
lifh.  But  fcarce  had  this  future  hero  come  into  the 
world,  when  va  rival  began  to  make  his  appearance. 
John  Balioi,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  had  long 
? theTourt bcen  dead  ;  but  left  a  fon  named  Edward ,  heir  to  his 
of  England,  pretenfions  to  the  crown.  The  young  prince  had  re¬ 
sided  on  his  paternal  eftate  in  Normandy,  ncgle&ed  and 
forgotten;  but  in  1324  was  called  to  the  court  of 
England,  for  the  purpofe,  undoubtedly,  of  fetting  him 
up  as  a  rival  to  young  David  Bruce,  in  cafe  his  father, 
now  broken  with  fatigues,  fhould  die  in  a  fhort  time. 
The  riegociations  for  peace,  however,  ftill  went  on  ; 
but  the  commiffioners  appointed  for  this  purpofe  made 
little  progrefs,  by  reafon  of  demands  for  feudal  fove- 
reignty  ftill  made  by  the  Englifh.  The  reconciliation 
with  the  church  was  alio  broken  off,  by  reafon  of  the 
Scots  keeping  poffeffion  of  Berwick.  This  had  been 
taken  during  the  papal  truce  ;  and  Robert  thought 
proper  ftill  to  lie  under  the  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  part  with  fuch  an  important  for- 
trefs.  • 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1327,  Edward  II.  was 
depofed,  and  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  III.  then 
in  his  15th  year.  He  renewed  the  negociations  for 
peace,  and  ratified  the  truce  which  his  father  had  made  ; 
but  hearing  that  the  Scots  had  refolved  to  invade 
England  if  a  peace  was  not  immediately  concluded,  he 
fummoned  his  barons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Newcaftle, 
and  fortified  York. — We  are  not  certainly  informed  of 
the  reafons  which  induced  the  Scots  at  this  time  to 
difregard  the  truce  ;  however,  it  is  certain,  that  on  the 
13th  cf  June  1327,  Douglas  and  Randolph  invaded 
Englard  by  the  weftern  marches,  with  an  army  of 
20,00c  horfemen.  Againft  them  Edward  III.  led  an 
army,  confifting,  at  the  loweft  calculation,  of  30,000 
men,  wto  affembled  at  Durham  on  the  13th  °f  Juty* 
The  Scots  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  burning 
and  deftroyng  every  thing  as  they  went  along  ;  and 
on  the  1 8th  ft  the  fame  month,  the  Englifh  difeovered 
them  by  the  fmoke  and  flames  which  marked  their 
*93  -  progrds.  Thv  marched  forward  in  order  of  battle 

marches  towards  the  qikter  where  the  fmoke  was  perceived  ; 

but,  meeting  wth  no  enemy  for  two  days,  they 
concluded  that  Vie  Scots  had  retired.  Difencum- 
bering  themfelvesffien  of  their  heavy  baggage,  t hey 
refolved  by  a  fored  march  to  reach  the  river  Tyne, 
and,  by  polling  temfelves  on  the  north  bank  of 
that  river,  to  inte>ept  the  Scots  on  their  return. 
On  the  20th  of  July  the  cavalry  having  left  the  in- 
"  fantry  behind,  croffedhe  river  at  Haidon  :  but  before 
-the  reft  of  the  army  ould  come  up,  the  river  was  fo 
fwelled  by  fudden  raiS,  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
forded  ;  and  thus  the  -oops  remained  divided  for  fe- 
veral  days,  without  any  *commodation  for  quarters,  and 
in  the  greateft  want  of  jovifions  and  forage.  The  foU 
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(hould  re-  dlers  now  began  to  murmur ;  and  it  was  refolved  again  Scotland.  ^ 
under  the  to  proceed  fouthwards.  The  king  proclaimed  a  reward  ^ 

of  lands,  to  the  value  of  icol.  yearly  for  life,  to  the  h  obi,ge^ 
perfon  who  {hould  fir  ft  difeover  the  enemy  “  on  dry  r0  offer  a 
ground,  where  they  might  be  attacked and  many  reward  foe 
knights  and  efquires  fwam  acrofs  the  river  on  this 
ftrange  errand.  The  army  continued  its  march  forare< 
three  days  without  any  news  of  the  Scots  ;  but  on  the 
fourth  day,  certain  accounts  of  them  were  brought  by 
an  efquire,  Thomas  Rokefby  :  who  reported,  that 6i  the 
Scots  had  made  him  prifoner  ;  but  that  their  leaders, 
underftanding  his  bufinefs,  had  fet  him  at  liberty  ;  fay¬ 
ing,  that  they  had  remained  for  eight  days  on  the  fame 
ground,  as  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  the  Englifh  as 
the  Englifh  were  of  theirs,  and  that  they  were  ddirous 
and  ready  to  combat.”  With  this  man  for  their  guide, 
the  Englifh  foon  came  in  view  of  the  Scots.  They 
were  advantageoufly  pofted  on  a  rifing  ground,  having 
the  river  Were  in  front,  and  their  flanks  fecured  by 
rocks  and  precipices.  The  Englifh  difmounted  and 
advanced,  hoping  to  allure  the  Scots  from  their  ftrong 
poll ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  then  fent  a  herald  to  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Douglas,  with  a  meffage  in  the  ftyle  of  chi¬ 
valry  ;  “  Either,”  fays  he,  “  fuffer  me  to  pafs  the  river, 
and  leave  me  room  for  ranging  my  forces  ;  or  do  you 
pafs  the  river,  and  I  will  leave  you  room  to  range  yours  ; 
and  thus  fhall  we  fight  on  equal  terms.”  To  this  the 
Scottifh  commanders  anfwered,  “  We  will  do  neither. 

On  our  road  hither  we  have  burnt  and  (polled  the 
country  ;  and  here  we  are  fixed  while  to  us  it  feems 
good  ;  and  if  the  king  of  England  is  offended,  let  him 
come  over  and  chaftife  us.” 

The  armies  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  two 
days  ;  after  which  the  Englifh,  underftanding  that  their 
enemies  were  diflreffed  for  proviiions,  refolved  to  mail  u 
tain  a  clofe  blockade,  and  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 

Next  day,  however,  they  were  fnrprifed  to  find  that  the 
Scots  had  fecretly  decamped,  and  taken  poll  two  miles 
up  the  river  in  ground  ftill  ftronger,  and  of  more  difficult 
accefs,  amid  ft  a  great  wood.  The  Englifh  encamped 
oppoiite  to  them  near  Stanhope  park.  At  midnight  Defperate 
Douglas  undertook  a  moil  defperate  enterprife,  fome- 
what  refembling  thofe  of  the  ancient  heroes.  With£^*£l® 
200  horfemen  he  approached  the  Englifh  camp,  andthekineof 
entered  it  under  the  guife  of  a  chief  commander  calling  England, 
the  rounds.  Having  thus  eluded  the  centinels,  he  paffed 
on  to  the  royal  quarters,  overthrew  every  thing  that 
oppofed  him,  and  furioufly  affanlted  the  king’s  tent. 

The  domeftics  of  Edward  defperately  defended  their 
mafter  ;  and  his  chaplain,  with  many  others  of  his  houfe- 
hold,  were  (lain.  However,  the  king  himfelf  efcaped ; 
and  Douglas,  difappointed  of  his  prey,  rufhed  through 
the  enemy,  and  effe&ed  a  retreat  with  inconfiderable 
lofs.— The  following  day,  the  Englifh  learned  from  a 
prifoner,  that  orders  had  been  iffued  in  the  Scottifh 
camp  for  all  men  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  that 
evening  to  follow  the  banner  of  Douglas :  oil  which, 
apprehending  an  attack  in  the  night,  they  prepared  for 
battle,  lighting  great  fires,  and  keeping  a  ftri&  watch ; 
but  in  the  morning,  they  were  informed  by  two  trum-  ^  ^ 
peters  whom  they  had  taken  prifoners,  that  the  .  Scots  The  Scots 
had  decamped  before  midnight,  and  were  returning  to  decamp, 
their  own  country.  This  report  could  fcarcely  be  ere- and  return 
dited,  and  the  army  remained  for  fome  hours  in  order 
of  battle  ;  but  at  length  fome  fcouts  having  crolTed  the 

5  D  z  nver, 
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Scotland,  nver,  returned  \v irh  certain  intelligence  that  the  Scot- 

— v -  tifh  camp  was  totally  deferted  :  which  when  the  young1 

king  of  England  was  certainly  informed  of,  he  burfl 
into  tears ;  for  the  enterprife,  which  thus  terminated 
in  difappointment  and  difhonour,  had  cod  an  immenfe 
fum.  Every  preparation  had  been  made  for  oppofing 
an  enemy,  and  auxiliaries  had  even  been  procured  at  a 
moll  enormous  expence  from  Hainauk.  Thefe  auxi¬ 
liaries  confided  of  heavy-armed  cavalry  ;  and  they  were 
now  fo  much  worn  out,  that  they  could  feared y  move. 
Their  horfes  were  all  dead,  or  had  become  unfervice- 
ahle,  in  a  campaign  of  three  weeks ;  fo  that  they  were 
obliged  to  procure  horfes  to  convey  themfelves  to  the 
fuuth  of  England.  Edward  having  refled  at  Durham 
for  fome  days,  marched  to  York,  where  he  dilbanded 
his  anny.  Barbour,  a  Scots  hiftorian,  relates,  that  there 
was  a  morafs  in  the  rear  of  the  Scottiih  camp,  which 
he  -calls  the  tzuo-m'le  morafs  ;  that  the  Scots  made  a 
way  over  it  with  brudiwood,  removing  it  as  they  went 
along,  that  the  Englifh  might  not  purfue  them  by  the 
fame  way.  .  The  Englifh  hiflorians  are  filled  with  de- 
feriptions  of  the  drange  appearance  of  the  deferted 
camp  of  the  Scots.  They  found  there  a  number  of 
fkins  dretched  between  dakes,  which  ferved  for  kettles 
to  boil  their  meat  ;  and  for  bread,  each  foldier  carried 
along  with  him  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  of  which  lie  made 
cakes,  toading  them  upon  thin  iron  plates,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  part  of  their  armour. 

On  the  return  of  Douglas  and  Randolph,  the  king 
led  his  army  againfl  the  eaftern  borders,  and  befieged 
the  caflle  of  Norham.  However,  in  1328,  Edward, 
wearied  out  with  continual  lodes  and  disappointments, 
jpj  corvfented  to  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  king- 
7 he  treaty  doms  on  the  following  conditions.  1.  The  done  on 
Norrh-  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  fit  at  the 
*mpton.  time  of  their  coronation,  (hall  be  reflorcd  to  the  Scots. 

*  2*  The  king  of  England  <  ngages  to  employ  his  good 

offices  at  the  papal  court  for  obtaining  a  revocation 
of  all  fpiritual  procedes  depending  before  the  holy  fee 
againd  the  king  of  Scots,  or  againd  his  kingdom  or 
fabje&s.  3.  For  thefe  caufes,  and  in  order  to  make 
reparation  for  the  ravages  committed  in  England  by 
the  Scot?,  the  king  of  Scots  fhall  pay  30,000  merks  to 
the  king  or  England.  4.  Reditution  fhall  be  made  of 
the  podefirons  belonging  to  ecclefradics  in  either  king¬ 
dom,  whereof  they  may  have  been  deprived  during  the 
war.  5.  But  there  dial!  not  be  any  reditution  made 
of  inheritances  which  have  rallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  England  or  of  the  king  of  Scots,  by  reafon  of 
the  war  between  the  two  nations,  or  through  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  former  podeffors.  6.  Johanna,  fider  of  the 
king  of  England,  fhall  be  given  in  marriage  to  David, 
the  fon  and  heir  to  the  king  of  Scots.  "7.  The  king 
of  Scots  fhall  provide  the  princefs  Johanna  in  a  jointure 
of  2000 1.  yearly,  fecured  on  lands  and  rents,  according 
to  a  reasonable  eftimation.  8.  If  either  of  the  parties 
fhall  fail  in  performing  thefe  conditions,  he  fhall  pay 
2 coo  pounds  of  diver  to  the  papal  treafury. 

'This  peace,  ratified  at  Northampton,  is  ftyled  igno¬ 
minious  by  the  Englifh  hidorians,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  Scots:  prince  to  the  king  of  England’s  fider,  deno- 
mutated  that  baft  marriage  ;  becaufe  at  this  time  all  pie- 
tendons  to  fovereignty  over  Scotland  were  given  up, 
though  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  eftablifh  them 


by  a  ruinous  war  of  20  years.  The  marriage  of  the  m-  Smdana&i 
fant  prince  was  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  July  1328.  — v- — J 

On  the  7th  of  June  1329  died  Robert  Bruce,  un-r; 
questionably  the  greated  of  all  the  Scottifh  muiarchs. 

His  death  feems  to  have  been  occafioued  by  tae  ex- 
ceflive  fatigues  of  military  fervice ;  and  his  difeafe 
called  by  the  hidorians  of  tliofe  times  a  leprofy,  was 
probably  an  inveterate  feurvy,  occafioned  by  his  wi; 
of  living.  He  died  at  the  age  of  55.  Jie  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Ifabella,  daughter  of  Donald  the  tenth  earl  of 
Marr  ;  by  w  hom  he  had  a  daughter  named  Marjory, 
married  to  Walter  the  deward  of  Scotland  ;  whole 
hufband  died  in  1326.  The  fecond  wife  of  Robert 
was  Elifabeth,  the  daughter  of  Aymer  de  Burgh  earl 
of  Ulfler.  By  her  he  had  a  fon,  David  IT.  ;  a  daugh¬ 
ter  named  Margaret,  married  to  William  earl  of  Su¬ 
therland  ;  another,  named  Matilda,  married  loan  efquire 
named  Thomas  Ifaac  ;  and  Elifabeth,  married  to  Sir 
Walter  Oliphant  ol  Gaik.  He  had  alio  a  natural  fon 
named  Robert. 

That  king  Robert  I.  was  a  man  of  unquedionable 
virtue  and  humanity,  as  well  as  unequalled  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  military  art,  mud  be  evident  from  many 
particulars  already  related.  The  only  quedionable  part  Account  of 
of  his  charafler  is  his  fevere  pimifhment  of  a  confpiracya  canfpira- 
formed  againd  him  in  the  year  1320;  a  relation  ofcy  ag*inft 
which,  to  avoid  interrupting  our  detail  of  more  im-hin1, 
portant  matters,  we  have  deferred  till  now.— The  chief 
of  the  confplrators  were  William  de  Soulis,  wliofe  an- 
cedor  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  ;  # 

the  countefs  of  Strathein,  and  fome  other  perfons  of 
high  rank.  The  countefs  difeovered  the  plot  ;  after 
which  Soulis  confclfed  the  whole,  and  was  punidied 
with  perpetual  imprifonment ;  as  well  as  the  countefs, 
notwithstanding  her  having  made  the  difeovery.  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Malyerb  and  John  de  Logie,  both  knights, 
and  Richard  Brown  an  efquiie,  were  put  to  death  as 
traitors  :  but  the  perfon  mod  lamented  was  Sir  David 
de  Brechin,  for  his  bravery  dyled  tie  flower  of  chhalry . 

He  was  nephew  to  the  king,  and  ferved  with  great  re¬ 
putation  againd  the  Saracens.  To  him  the  coufpira- 
tors,  after  having  exa&ed  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  revealed 
their  defigns.  He  condemned  their  undertakirg,  and 
retufed  to  ihare  in  it ;  but  did  not  difeover  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  oath  he  had  taken.  Yet  for  this  conceal¬ 
ment  he  was  tried  as  a  traitor,  condemned  andexecuted, 
without  regard  to  his  perfonal  merit  or  his  relat  ion  to 
the  king.  The  confpirators  were  tried  bebre  the  par- 
liament  at  Scone  in  1320;  and  this  fefibn,  in  which, 
fo  much  blood  was  ihed,  was  long  remerbered  by  the 
vulgar  under  the  name  of  the  black  payment.  Whe¬ 
ther  there  was  any  thing  real  in  tH  confpiracy,  or 
whether  the  king  only  made  life  of  tfs  pretence  to  rid 
himfelf  of  fuch  as  were  obnoxious  tchim,  cannot  now 
be  known  with  certainty. 

After  the  death  of  Robert,  the  adminidration  was  200  . 
affumed  by  Randolph,  in  confequece  of  an  aft  paffedfano^^ 
in  1318,  by  which  he  was  appoin-d  regent  in  cafe  of  regent* 
the  king’s  death.  In  his  new  ;hara<der  he  behaved 
himfelf  in  a  mod  exemplary  man^r  \  and  by  impartial¬ 
ly  difeharging  the  duties  of  his  ation,  and  rigidly  ad- 
minidering  judice,  he  fecured  t-  public  tranquillity  m 
the  mod  perfedl  manner.  A  fere  exercife  of  judice 
was  now  rendered  net  only  needary,  but  indifpenlabie. 

^  During 
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5totU::ti  During  a  long  courfe  of  war,  the  common  people  had 

1 — ^ - been  accuilomed  to  plundei  and  bloodfhed  ;  and  having 

20 r  now  no  Englifh  enemies  to  employ  them,  they  robbed 

It  sex  el-  ancj  murdered  one  another.  The  methods  by  which 
lent  a. mu  aiidolph  repreffcd  thefe  crimes  were  much  the  fame 
filtration.  wbich  have  been  adopted  in  latter  times  ; 

for  he  made  the  counties  liable  for  the  feverai  robbenes 
committed  within  their  bounds.  He  even  ordered  the 
farmers  and  labourers  not  to  houfe  the  tools  employed 
by  them  in  agriculture  during  the  night-time,  that  the 
fherifPs  officers  might  be  the  more  vigilant  in  learning 
them.  He  gave  orders  for  feverely  punifhing  all  vaga¬ 
bonds,  and  obliged  them  to  work  for  their  livelihood  ; 
making  proclamation,  that  no  man  fhould  be  admitted 
into  a  town  or  borough  who-  could  not  earn  his  bread 
by  his  labour.  Thefe  regulations  were  attended  with 
the  moil  falutary  effects.  A  fellow  who  had  fecreted 
bis  own  plough- irons,  pretending  that  they  were  Itolen, 
being  detected  by  the  fherifPs  officers,  was  inilaiiily 
handed.  A  certain  man  having  killed  a  pried,  w  ent  to 
Rome,  and  obtained  abfolution  from  the  pope  ;  after 
which  he  boldly  returned  to  Scotland.  .  Randolph 
ordered  him  to  be  tried,  and,  on  his  con\i£tiou,  to  be 
executed:  “  Becaufe,”  faid  he,  “although  the  pope 
may  grant  abfolucion  from  the  fpintual  coniequences  of 
fin,  he  cannot  fereen  offenders  from  civil  punhhineut.” 
Doughs  King  Robert,  juft  before  his  death,  had  delired  that 
lets  out  for  ^  heart  might  be  depofited  in  our  Saviour’s  fepulchre 
jbfn^wuh  at  Jerufalem  ;  and  on  this  errand  the  great  commander 
K  ng  Ro-  Douglas  was  employed,  who  fet  fail  in  June  1 3 3° 
lert‘*hear\  a  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue.  He  anchored  off 
Sluys  in  Flanders,  the  gre?t  emporium  of  the  low 
countries,  where  he  expected  to  find  companions  in 
his  pilgrimage  ;  hut  learning  tnat  Alphonfus  XI.  the 
voung  king  of  .Leon  and  Caffile,  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Ofmyn  the  Moor,  he  could  not  refffi  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  fighting  againft  the  enemies  of  Chriftiamty. 
He  met  with  an  honourable  reception  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  readily  obtained  leave  to  enter  into  what 
was  thought  the  common  caufe  of  Chriiliamty.  1  he 
Spaniards  firft  came  in  fight  of  their  enemy  near  The- 
ba,  a  caftle  on  the  frontiers  of  Andalufia,  towards  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  The  Moors  were  defeated  ;  but 
Do u Has  giving  way  to  his  impetuous  valour,  pui  fued 
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the  enemy  too  eagerly,  and  throwing  among  them  the  &  o  V)T 
cafket  which  contained  the  heart  of  his  fovertign,  cried  v 
out,  “  Now  pafs  thou  onward  as  thou  wTert  wont;  203 
Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die.”  The  fugitives  ral- Is  Llkd  by 
lied  and  furrounded  Douglas ;  who,  with  a  few  of  his 
followers,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  refeue  Sir  Wal¬ 
ler  St  Clair  of  Rofiin.  His  body  was  brought  back  to 
Scotland,  and  interred  in  the  church  of  Douglas.  His 
countrymen  perpetuated  his  memory  by  bellowing  up¬ 
on  him  the  epithet  of  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatefr  commanders  of  the  age  ;  and 
is  faid  to  hhve  been  engaged  in  70  battles,  57  of  which 
he  gained,  and  was  defeated  in  13. — Of  him  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  that  meeting  with  an  officer  at  the  court  of 
Alphonfus,  who  had  his  face  quite  disfigured  with 
fears,  the  latter  faid  to  him,  “  It  a(lon;fhet>  me,  that 
you,  who  are  faid  to  have  feen  fo  much  fervice,  fhould 
have  no  marks  of  wounds  on  your  face  ”  “  Thank 

heaven,”  anfwered  Douglas,  “  1  had  always  an  arm  to 
protect  my  face.”  104 

In  1331,  Edward  Baliol  began  to  renew  his  preten-  Edwar<T 
Cons  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  about  the  fame  time^!^ 
that  David  II.  and  his  confort  Johanna  were  crowned  crown  of - 
at  Scone  ;  which  ceremony  vvas  performed  on  the  24th  5 codand^ 
of  November.  Some  hiftorians  relate,  that  he  was  ex¬ 
cited  to  this  attempt  by  one  Twynham  Lowrifon,  a 
perfon  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  refufing  to 
do  penance  for  adultery,  and  afterwards  was  obliged  to 
fly  on  account  of  his  having  way-laid  the  official,  beat 
him,  and  extorted  a  fum  of  money  from  him.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  in  this  year  dif¬ 
ferences  began  to  arife  with  England,  011  the  following 
account.  It  had  been  provided  by  an  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Northampton,  that  “  Thomas^  lord  Wake  of 
Ledel,  Henry  de  Beaumont,  called  earl  of  Buchan,  and 
Henry  de  Percy,  fhould  be  reftored  to  their  eilates,  of 
which  the  king  of  Scots,  by  reafon  of  the  war  between 
the  two  n.-tions,  had  taken  poffeffiom”  This  article 
had  been  executed  with  refpedt  to  Percy,  but  not  to 
the  other  two  ;  and  though  Edward  had  repeatedly 
complained  of  this  negltft,  he  could  not  obtain  any  fa- 
tisfa&ion  (g). 

The  difinherited  barons  now  refolved  to  invade  Scot¬ 
land,  though  their  force  confided  of  no  more  than  3000 

infantry,-* 


(c)  As  this  is  an  important  period  of  hiftory,  we  (hall  here  tranferibe  the  opinion  of  lord  Hades  concerning 
the  caufes  of  this  ftrai.ge  delay  of  executing  an  article  feemingly  of  little  importance  where  a  nation  was  con¬ 
cerned.  “  By  the  treaty  of  Northampton”,  fays  he,  “  aU  the  claims  of  the :  Enghfh  barons  to  mhentances  m 
Scotland  were  difregarded,  excepting  thofe  of  Henry  de  Percy,  Thomas  lord  Wake  of  Ledel,  and  Henry  de 

Beaumont.  Percy  procured  fatisfaftion  :  but  the  others  did  not.  •  .u  rvrr 

.«  Henry  de  Beaumont,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  had  aflociatcd  h.mfelf  with  the  nobility  againft  the  D  Efpen- 
fers,  and  on  that  account  had  differed  imprifonment  and  exile.  He  aided  queen  Label  a  in  the  invahon  which 
proved  the  caufe  of  the  dep  f.tion,  captivity,  and  death  of  her  hufoatid  Altnough  under  the  admm.ltrat.on  of 
Mortimer,  he  had  obtained  a  (hare  in  the  partition  of  the  fpoils  of  the  H’Efpenfers,  he  peddled  in  oppoling  the 
meafures  of  the  new  favourite  ;  and  although  his  own  intereits  were  Wed  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  lie 
boldly  exclaimed  againft  the  injuftice  done  to  the  other  barons  by  that  treaty.  He  joined  the  princes  of  the 
blood-royal  in  their  attempt  to  refeue  the  young  king  from  the  hands  of  IfaDella  ana  her  mm.on,  and  place  him 
in  their  own  ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  that  ill-advifed  confpiracy,  he  again  took  refuge  m  foreign  parts.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  lord  Wake,  having  followed  the  political  opinions  of  Henry  de  Beaumont,  was  involved  in  like  calami¬ 
ties  and  diferace.  While  the  queen-dovvager  and  Mortimer  retained  their  influence,  the  claims  cf  thofe  two 
barons  were  altogether  overlooked  :  But  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  execution  ot  Mortimer,  a  peremptory 
demand  was  made  by  Edward  III.  to  have  their  inheritance  reftored. 

««  The  demand  was  unexpeded  and  alarming,  Made  at  the  very  moment  of  toe  fall  o.  Lejdla  and  MorU1^‘|* 
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Scotland,  Infantry,  *nd  40Q  men  at  arms.  Edward  would  not 
permit  them  to  enter  Scotland  by  the  nfual  way,  as  he 
himfelf  did  not  yet  choofe  openly  10  take  part  in  their 
quarrel.  For  this  reafoff  they  were  obliged  to  take 
{hipping,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  Raven/hare,  Ra- 
venfpur ,  or  Ravenjburgb ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
(h).  Randolph,  having  intelligence  of  the  Englifh 
preparations,  had  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of 
Eaft  Lothian  ;  but,  being  afterwards  informed  of  the 
naval  armament,  he  marched  northwards ;  but  died  at 
Muffelburgh,  fix  miles  eaft  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th 
Randolph  of  July  1332.  With  him  died" the  glory  of  Scotland, 
the  regent  The  earl  of  Marr,  a  man  whofe  only  merit  confifted  in 
his  being  related  to  the  royal  family,  wa9  chofen  to  fuc- 
ceed^him  in  the  regency. — Edward,  in  the  mean  time, 
fell  upon  a  moft  curious  expedient  to  Ihovv  the  juftiee 
of  his  caufe.  In  March  1332,  he  had  publifhed  a  pro¬ 
hibition  for  any  perfon  to  infringe  the  treaty  of  North¬ 
ampton.  -The  difinherited  lords  had  been  fuffered  to 
embark,  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  invading  Scotland, 
after  this  prohibition  was  publifhed.  Flfter  they  were 
gone ,  Henry  de  Percy  was  empowered  to  punifh  thofe 
who  fhould  prefume  to  array  themfelves  in  contempt  of 
his  prohibition  ;  and  becaufe  he  underftood  that  the 
Scots  wciearming  in  order  to  repel  thofe  invaders  whom 
Edward  had  indire&ly  fent  againft  them,  he  empowered 
ao6  Henry  de  Percy  to  ann  againft  them, 

Baliol  lands  On  the  31ft  of  July,  Edward  Baliol  and  his  affoci- 
at  King-  ates  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kinghorn,  on  the 
defeat*  the  ^ort^  »  routec^  the  earl  °f  Fife,  who  oppofed  them;  and 
Scots/  C  marched  liext  day  to  Dunfermline.  Having  then  or- 
dered  his  fleet  to  wait  for  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay,  he  proceeded  northwards,  and  encamped  on  the 
Miller’s  acre  at  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  front. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  dangerous  than  his 
fituation  at  prefent,  and  his  deftru&ion  would  have  been 
inevitable.  The  earl  of  Marr  was  encamped  with  a  nu- 
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merous  army  on  the  oppoflte  bank  of  the  river  Earn,  SecaUnd. 

in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Duplin  ;  and  another,  nearly  - ^ 

as  numerous,  had  advanced  from  the  foutli,  through  the  u 
Lothnns  and  Stirlingfhire,  and  fixed  its  quarters  at  u*  mo  ft  dan. 
A  uchterarder,  eight  miles  to  the  weft  of  Forteviot.  ger  in  the " 
Hiftorians  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  two  armies.  ntighb  <ur- 
Fordun  fays,  that  the  regent  had  with  him  30,00a 
men,  and  the  earl  of  March  as  many;  and  that  Baliol  ^  m- 
had  between  500  and  600  men  at  arms,  that  is,  horfe- 
men  completely  armed.  Hemingford  reckons  each  of 
the  Scots  armies  at  40,000,  and  Baliol’s  at  500  armed 
men.  Knyghton  fays,  that  Baliol,  when  lie  landed  in 
Fife,  had  300  armed  men,  and  3000  more  of  different 
forts;  but  that  he  had  in  all  duly  2500  men  in  his  camp 
at  Earn.  In  this  defperate  fituation,  the  Englifh  general 
formed  a  defig n  of  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  camp, 

1  hey  were  dire&ed  to  a  ford  by  Andrew  Murray  of 
1  ullibardine.  The  Scots  kept  no  watch,  but  abandon¬ 
ed  themfelves  to  intemperance  and  riotous  mirth  ;  while 
their  enemies,  led  by  Alexander  Moubray,  croffed  the 
river  at  midnight.  They'  afeended  a  rifing  ground, 
came  unperceived  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Scottifh  ar¬ 
my,  and  made  a  dreadful  daughter.  At  the  firft  at- 
\  tack,  young  Randolph  hafted  with  300  men  at  arms 
to  oppofe  the  enemy  ;  and  being  feconded  by  Murdoch 
earl  of  Menteith,  Alexander  Frafer,  and  Robert  Bruce 
natural  fon  to  the  late  king,  he  gave  a  check  to  the 
Englifh,  and  maintained  the  combat  on  equal  terms. 

But  now  the  regent  himfelf,  along  with  the  whole  mul¬ 
titude,  rufhed  forward  to  battle  without  the  leaft  order: 
fo  that  while  the  hindmoft  preffed  on,  the  foremoft  were 
thrown  down,  trodden  upon,  and  fuffocated.  The  {laugh¬ 
ter  lafted  many  hours,  and  the  remains  of  this  vaft  ar¬ 
my  were  utterly  difperfed.  Many  men  of  eminence 
were  killed  ;  among  whom  were  Donald  earl  of  Marr, 
author  of  the  whole  cataftrophe  ;  Thomas  earl  of  Mo¬ 
ray,  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith,  Robert  earl  of  Carrick, 

Alex- 
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•and  in  behalf  of  men  who  had  loudly  protefted  againft  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  it  indicated  a  total  and  peril- 
ous  change  in  the  fyftem  of  the  Englifh.  1 

“  Randolph,  of  late  years,  had  beheld  extraordinary  vicifiitudes  dn  England.  The  D’Efpenfers  alternately  perfe. 
cuted  and  triumphant,  and  at  length  abafed  in  the  dull  :  The  fugitive  Mortimer  elevated  to  fupreme  authority, 
victorious  over  the  princes  of  the  bloody-royal,  and'  then  dragged  to  a  gibbet.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  Ran¬ 
dolph  to  wifh,  and  even  to  look,  for  fome  new  revolution,  which  might  prove  more  favourable  to  the  Scottifh 
intcrefts.  Meanwhile,  with  great  reafon  and  good  policy,  he  delayed  the  reftitution  of  the  inheritances  claimed 
under  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  in  behalf  of  the  avowed  oppofers  of  that  treaty. 

“  Befides,  it  was  neceffary  for  Randolph  to  be  affured  that  the  Englifh,  while  they  urged  the  performance  of  one 
article  of  that  treaty,  did,  on  their  part,  fmcerely  purpofe  to  perform  its  more  important  articles,  by  continuing 
to  acknowledge  the  fucceflion  in  the  hoiife  of  Bruce,  and  the  independency  of  the  Scottifh  nation, 

.  “  this,  however,  there  was  much  reafon  to  doubt.  For  the  Englifh  king  had  taken  Baliol  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  had  granted  him  a  paffport  to  come  into  England,  with  permifiion  to  reflde  there  during  a  whole  year, 
( I Oth  OCtober  133°)*  Thefe  things  had  no  friendly  or  pacific  appearance. 

<£  Be  this  as  it  vvill,  the  event  too  fatally  juftified  the  apprehenfions  of  Randolph  ;  for,  while  Edward  III.  was 
demanding  reftitution  of  the  ellates  referved  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  his  fubfeCts  were  arming  in  violation 
of  that  treaty. 

“  It  is  remarkable,  that,  on  the  24th  March  1331  -2,  Edward  appears  to  have  known  of  the  hoftile  affociation  of 
the  difinherited  barons.  His  words  are,  *  Quia  ex  relatu  accepimus  plurimorum,  quod  diverfi  homines  de  regno 
noftro,  et  alii  (meaning  Baliol  and  his  attendants),  pacem  inter  nos,  et  Robertum  de  Brus,  nuper  Regem  Scoto- 
rum,  initam  et  confirmatam  infringere  machinantes,  diverfas  congregationes  hominum  ad  arma  indies  faciunt,  et, 
per  marchtas  regni  noJIri9  didam  terram  Scotioe,  ad  earn  modo  guerrino  impugnandum ,  ingredi  intendunt Foedera9 
T  .  iv.  p.  51 1.  And  yet,  on  the  22d  April  following,  he  demanded  reftitution  of  the  inheritance  of  lord  Wake, 
one  of  the  barons  in  arms  Foedera,  T.  iv.  p.  518. 

(hJ  This  place  does  not  now  cxift  j  having  been  overwhelmed  by  the  fea  many  centuries  ago. 
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Scotland.  Alexander  Frafer,  and  Robert  Bruce,  The  daughter  her  jointure  5  and  this  under  the  penalty  of  10,000  L  Scotland, 
of  the  infantry  and  of  the  men  at  arms  was  very  great;  to  be  appropriated  as  a  portion  to  the  young  lady,  or  — 
the  mofl  probable  accounts  make  it  2000  men  at  arms,  otherwife  difpofed  of  for  her  behoof.  He  farther  en- 
and  upwards  of  13,000  common  foldiers.  The  lofs  of  gaged  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  David  Bruce 
the  Engllfh  was  inconfiderabk.  .  astheitingof  England  (hould  advife  ;  and,  laftly,  he 

The  day  after  this  victory,  Baliol  took  pofleflion  of  became  bound  to  ferve  Edward  in  all  his  wars,  except- 
*  and,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the  earl  of  ing  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  for  the  fpace  of  a 
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Perth  : 

March,  caufed  the  ditch  to  be  cleared,  and  the  town 
to  be  fortified  with  pallifadoes.  The  firft  information 
which  the  earl  received  of  this  dreadful  defeat  was 
from  a  common  foldier,  who  fled  from  the  place  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.  When  this  poor  wretch  came  up,  he 
had  time  to  do  no  more  than  to  fhow  his  wounds ;  af¬ 
ter  which  he  fell  down,  and  expired.  On  his  arrival  at 
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year  together,  with  200  men  at  arm8,  and  all  at  his 
own  charges ;  and  he  bound  his  fucceffors  to  perform 
the  like  fervice  with  100  men  at  arms.  But  afterwards 
Edward  having  engaged  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne 
ot  Scotland,  Baliol  bound  himfelf  to  ferve  him’ in  all 
his  wars  whatever. 

Though  the.greateft  part  of  the  nation  fubmitted  to 
the  field  of  battle,  he  found  a  dreadful  confirmation  of  this  fhameful  treaty,  it  roufed  the  indignation  of  thofe 
the  intelligence  given  by  the  foldier  ;  but  inftead  of  who  wiflied  well  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,, 
taking  his  meafures  with  any  prudence,  he  and  his  men  T“'L“  r  ’  r  rT'  ’  1  ’  ' 

hurried  on  headlong  to  Perth,  a&uated  only  by  a  blind 
impulfe  to  revenge.  At  firft  they  defigned  to  aflault 
the  place  ;  but  their  hearts  failing  them,  they  next 
determined  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  linlefs  the  Scots  were  mafters  at  fea. 

One  John  Crab,  a  Flemifh  engineer  (who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  deftroying  the  famous  engine  called 
the  fonv  at  the  fiege  of  Berwick),  had  continued  for 
many  years  to  annoy  the  Englifh  on  the  eaftern  coafls. 

After  the  blockade  of  Perth  was  formed,  he  came 
with  ten  veffels  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  where  the  the  Scots  began  to  make  "depredations  on  the  "Englifh 
Englifh  fleet  was,  and  took  the  fhip  belonging  to  Hen-  frontiers.  Edward  iflued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
ry  de  Beaumont ;  but  foon  after  all  his  ten  veffels  were  folemnly  averred,  that  the  Scots,  by  their  hoflile  de- 
burnt  by  the  Englifh  in  a  general  engagement.  Af-  predations,  had  violated  the  peace  of  Northampton, 
ter  this  the  blockade  of  Perth  was  raifed,  the  earl  of  Baliol,  in  the  mean  time,  being  joined  by  fome  Englifh 
March  difbanded  his  army,  and  Edward  Baliol  was  barons,  returned  to  Scotland  ;  took  and  burnt  a  caftle 
crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  24th  of 
September  1332. 

The  new  monarch  was  no  fooner  put  in  pofleflion 
of  the  kingdom,  than  he  left  Perth  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Fife,  while  he  himfelf  repaired  to  the  fouthern 


John,  the  fecond  fon  of  Randolph,  now  earl  of  Moray 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  ;  Archibald,  the  youngeft 
brother  of  the  renowned  Douglas ;  together  with  Si¬ 
mon  Frafer,  aflembled  a  body  of  horfemen  at  Moffat 
in  Annandale  ;  and,  fuddenly  traverfing  the  country*  aTr 
aflaulted  Baliol  unexpe&edly  at  Annan.  His  brother  Baliol  fur- 
Henry  made  a  gallant  reiiftance  for  fome  time  ;  but  Prjred>  ari<5' 
was  at  lafl  overpowered  with  numbers,  and  killed,  to-dr!qen  out* 
gether  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion.  Baliol  land.01" 
himfelf  efcaped  almoft  naked,  with  fcarce  a  Angle  at¬ 
tendant,  and  fled  to  England.  After  his  departure. 
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where  Robert  de  Colville  commanded  ;  and,  eftablifh- 
ing  his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roxburgh, 
began  to  make  preparations  for  befieging  Berwick.  Juft 
after  his  arrival,  Archibald  Douglas,  with  3000  men, 
invaded  England  by  the  weflern  marches,  plundered 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  party  of  king  David  the  country,  and  carried  off  much  booty  ;  in  revenue 
was  far  from  being  extinguifhed.  Baliol  was  fcarce  for  which,  Sir  Anthony  de  Lucy  made  an  inroad  into 
gone,  when  the  town  of  Perth  was  furprifed*  and  its 
fortifications  razed,  by  James  Frafer,  Simon  Frafer, 
and  Robert  Keith.  The  earl  of  Fife  was  made  pri- 
fioner,  with  his  family  and  vaflals.  Andrew  Murray  of 
T ullibardine,  who  had  dire&ed  the  Englifh  to  a  ford 
©n  the  river  Earn,  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Such 
of  the  Scots  as  ftill  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  their 
infant  prince,  chofe  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothweli 
regent.  He  was  a  brave  and  a£live  man,  but  had  not 
as  yet  fufiicient  force  to  attempt  any  tiling  coniider- 
able.  , 

In  the  mean  time,  Baliol  behaved  in  a  moft  fcanda- 
lous  manner.  At  Roxburgh,  he  made  a  folemn  fur- 
render  of  the  liberties  of  Scotland  ;  acknowledged  Ed¬ 
ward  for  his  liege-lord  ;  and,  as  IF  this  had  not  been  fuf- 
ficient,  he  became  bound  to  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  the 
town,  caftle,  and  territory  *of  Berwick,  and  of  other 
lands  on  the  marches,  extending  in  all  to  the  yearly  va¬ 
lue  of  2000 1.  “  on  account,”  as  the  inftrument  hears, 

“  of  the  great  honour  and  emoluments  which  we  have 
procured  through  the  fufferance  of  our  lord  the  king, 
and  by  the  powerful  and  acceptable  aid  which' we  have 
received  from  his  good  fubje&s.”  He  alfo  proffered 
to  marry  the  princefs  Johanna,  whom  he  conlidered  as 
only  betrothed  to  David  Bruce,  and  to  add  300  1.  to 


Scotland,  defeated  and  took  prifoner  Sir  William  Dou¬ 
glas,  celebrated  in  hiilory  by  the  appellation  of  the 
knight  of  Liddefdale>  whom  Edward  cauled  to  be  put  irv 
irons.  About  the  fame  time,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the 
regent  attacked  Baliol,  with  a  view  to  difeomfk  him 
before  the  .reinforcements  which  he  expe&ed  out  of 
England  could  arrive.  A  fharp  conflifr  enfued  at  Rox-ri.e  S*cotr 
burgh,  in  which  the  regent,  attempting  to  refeue  a  foLregen ti¬ 
dier,  was  taken  prifoner  :  and  thus  Scotland  was  atoncefc2ted  and 
deprived  of  its  two  ableft  commanders.  *aken  Pri~ 

Archibald  Douglas  was  now  declared  regent;  and  °ncf* 
Edward  prepared  to  invade  Scotland,  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  on  its  inhabitants,  as  he  laid,  for  the  wrongs 
they  had  done,  and  to  feek  fuch  redrefs  as  might  feem 
good .  to  himfelf.  He  ordered  pofleflion  to  be  taken 
of  the  ifle  of  Man  in  his  own  name  ;  and  foon  after 
made  it  over  to  Sir  William  de  Montague,  who  had 
fome  claim  of  inheritance  in  it.  The  chief  defign  of 
Edward  in  this  expedition,  however,  was  to  obtain 
pofleflion  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  had  been 
already  ceded  to  him  by  Baliol.  This  appeared  to  BerwPclc 
the  Scots*  a  place  of  110  lefs  importance  than  it  did'tobdieged  b^ 
Edward  ;  and  therefore  they  took  all  the  precautions^/16  -tag- 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  it..  The  earl  of*1**1, 

March  was  appointed  to  comma ud  the  caftle,  and  Sir 

William 
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cotlarul.  WBKam  Keith  the  town.  The  Scots  made  an  obffi* 

-*-V —  riate  defence  ;  yet  it  was  evident  that  they  muff  foon 
have  yielded  it  they  bad  not  been  relieved.  At 
length  the  regent,  with  a  numerous  army,  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  endeavoured  to  convey 
fuccours  into  the  town,  or  to  provoke  the  enemies  to 
link  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  engage  in  battle. 

But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain  ;  the  Englifil  obftru&ed 
every  paffage,  and  flood  on  the  dcfenfive. 

The  regent  then  entered  Northumberland,  walled  the 
country,  and  even  affaultcd  Baruborougn-ciftJe,  where 
Philippa  the  young  queen  of  England  had  her  veiidence. 

He  fondly  imagined  that  Edward  I  IT.  would  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  fiege  of  Berwick,  after  the  example  of  his 
father,  in  clrcnmftances  not  difftmilar.  Edward  never* 
thelefs  perfevered  in  his  enterprife. 

During  a  general  affault,  the  town  was  fet  on  fire, 
and  in  a  great  rneafure  confiimed.  the  inhabitants  ha¬ 
ving  experienced  the  evik  of  a  fiege,  and  dreading  the 
worfe  evils  of  a  florm,  implored  the  earl  of  March  and 
Sir  William  Keith  to  feek  terms  of  capitulation.  A 
truce  was  obtained  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  t6wn 
and  caftle  fhould  be  delivered  up  ori  terms  fair  and  ho¬ 
nourable,  unlefs  fuccours  arrived  before  the  hour  of  vef- 
.pers  on  the  19th  July. 

It  was  fpecially  provided,  “  that  Berwick  fiiould  be 
held  as  relieved,  in  cafe  200  men  at  arms,  in  a  body, 
fhould  force  their  paffage  into  the  town.” 

By  the  treaty,  Sir  William  Keith  was  permitted  to 
have  an  interview  witli  the  regent.  He  found  him 
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13,500  of  the  commons  lightly  armed,  amounting  i>* 
all  to  14,655. 

With  him  Knyghton  appears  to  concur,  when  Ids 
narrative  is  cleared  from  the  errors  of  ignorant  or  care* 
lefs  tranferibers. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  fervants  who  tended 
the  horfes  of  perfons  of  difti<i£Fon  and  of  the  men  at 
arms,  and  the  ufelefs  followers  of  the  camp,  were  more 
numerous  than  the  adlual  combatants. 

The  Englifli  were  advantageoufiy  poked  on  a  rifing 
v  ground  at  Halydon,  with  a  marfby  hollow  in  their 
front.  Of  their  particular  difpohtion  we  are  not  in* 
formed,  further  than  that  Baliol  had  the  command  of 
one  of  the  wings. 

It  had  been  provided  hv  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 
“  That  Berwick  ihould  be  confidered  as  relieved,  in 
cafe  200  men  at  arms  forced  their  paffage  into  the 
fr,txrr.  M  This  the  SrvM-tifTi  men  at  arms  attenuated  ! 
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with  his  army  in  Northumberland  ;  urged  the  iiereff  ty 
of  his  return;  and  fliowed  him,  that  Berwick,  k  not  in- 
llantly  relieved,  was  loll  for  ever.  Perfuaded  by  his  im¬ 
portunities,  the  regent  refolved  to  combat  the  Englifli, 
and  either  to  fa.ve  Berwick  or  lofe  the  kingdom. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  July,  the  regent  pre¬ 
pared  for  battle.  He  divided  his  army  into  four  bo¬ 
dies.  The  firft  wa3  led  by  John  earl  of  Moray,  the  fon 
of  Randolph  ;  but  as  he  was  young  and  inexperienced 
in  war,  James  and  Simon  Trafer,  foidiers  of  appro¬ 
ved  reputation,  were  joined  with  him  in  the  command. 
The  fecond  body  was  led  by  the  ffeward  of  Scotland, 
a  youth  of  1 6,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  his  uncle  Sir 
James  Stewart  of  Rofyth.  The  third  body  was  led 
by  the  regent  himfelf,  having  with  him  the  earl  of 
Garrick  and  other  barons  of  eminence.  The  fourth 
body,  or  referve,  appears  to  have  been  led  by  Hugh 
earl  of  Rofs. 

The  numbers  of  the  Scottifh  army  on  tnat  day  are 
varioufly  reported  by  lufforians.  f  he  continuator  of 

I  Iemingford,  an.  author  of  that  age,  and  Knyghton, 
who  lived  in  the  fucceeding  age,  afeertain  their  numbers 
with  more  precifion  than  is  generally  required  in  lii- 

II  ori  cal  fails. 

The  continuator  of  Hemingford  minutely  records 
the  numbers  and  arrangement  of  the  Scottdh  army. 
He  fa) s,  that,  befides  earls  and  other  lords  or  gteat 
barons,  there  were  55  knights,  1100  men  at  arms,  and 
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town.”  This  the  Scottifh  men  at  arms  attempted  ;  Battle  of 
but  Edward,  aware  of  their  purpofe,  oppofed  them  in  rtalydo«* 
perfon,  and  repulfed  them  with  great  {laughter.  The  - 
Scottifh  army  rufhed  on  to  a  general  attack  ;  but  they 
had  to  defeend  into  the  marfny  hollow  before  mount¬ 
ing  the  eminences  of  Halydon.  After  having  ilruggled 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  after  having 
been  inccffantly  galled  by  the  Englifil  archers,  they 
reached  the  enemy.  Although  fatigued  and  diforder- 
ed  in  their  ranks,  they  fought  as  it  became  men  who 
had  conquered  under  the  banners  of  Robert  Bruce. 

The  Englifil,  with  equal  valour,  had  great  advantages 
of  fituation,  and  were  better  disciplined  than  their  an  - 
t-ago niffs.  The  earl  of  Rofs  led  the  referve  to  attack 
in  flank  that  wing  where  Baliol  commanded  ;  but  he 
was  repulfed  and  {lain.  There  fell  with  him  Kenneth 
earl  of  Sutherland,  and  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith.  cj y 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  the  events  were  equal- The  Seotg 
lv  difaffrous.  The  regent  received  a  mortal  wound, defeated, 
and  the  Scots  evciy where  gave  way.  Tn  the  field, 
and  during  a  pnrfuit  for  many  miles,  the  number  of^m^ 
{lain  and  prifoners  was  fo  great,  that  few  of  the  Scot- 
tifn  army  efcaped. 

Befides  the  earls  of  Rofs,  Sutherland,  and  Men¬ 
teith,  there  were  among  the  {lain  Malcolm  earl  of  l.e- 
nox,  an  aged  baron  ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremoil 
to  repair  to  the  ffandard  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  h;$ 
laff  exertions  were  for  his  country  :  Alexander  Bruce 
earl  of  Carrick,  who  atoned  for  the  (hort  defec¬ 
tion  from  the  family  of  his  benefa£lor ;  John  Camp¬ 
bell  earl  of  Athcie,  nephew  of  the  late  king  ;  James 
Frafer,  and  Simon  Frafer ;  John  de  Graham,  Alexan¬ 
der  de  Eincle fay,  Alan  Stewart,  and  many  other  perfons 
of  eminent  rank. 

The  Steward  had  two  uncles,  John  and  James.  John 
was  killed,  and  James  mortally  wounded  and  made  pri- 
foner  (1). 

1  he  regent,  mortally  wounded,  and  abandoned  on 
the  field  of  battle,  only  lived  to  fee  his  army  difeom- 
fited  and  him  felt  a  prifoner. 

This  viaory  was  obtained  with  very  i n con fider able 


(1)  ForrJuv ,  1.  x’iii.  c.  28  relates,  that  Sir  James  Stewart  was  fiain  ;  the  Englifil  hiffcnans,  that  he  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  and  made  prifoner.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  at  Halydon  two  Stewarts  fought  under  the  banner 
of  their  chiefs;  the  one  Alan  of  Dreghorn,  the  paternal  anceftor  of  Charles  I.  and  the  ether  James  Of  Ko  yt  \9 
the  paternal  ancestor  of'  Oliver  Cromwell.  r 
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Scotland.  lofs,  It  is  related  by  the  Englifh  hlfkmans,  that,  on  having  regained  his 
the  fide  of  their  countrymen,  there  were  killed  one 
knight,  one  efquire,  and  1  z  foot-foldiers.  Nor  will 
this  appear  altogether  incredible,  when  wc  remember, 
that  the  Englifh  ranks  remained  unbroken,  and  that 
their  archers,  at  a  fecure  diftance,  median tly  annoyed 
the  Scottifh  infantry. 

According  to  capitulation,  the  town  and  caftle  of 
Berwick  furrendered.  The  Englifh  king  took  twelve 
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and  alrnoft  hoftages,  for  fecuring  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens  of  Ber- 
wick. 

Thus  was  the  whole  of  Scotland  reduced  under  the 
fubjedion  of  Baliol,  excepting  a  few  fortreffes  ;  fo  that 
it  became  neceffary  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the 
young  king  and  queen.  Accordingly,  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  France,  where  they  were  honourably  enter¬ 
tained.  Meanwhile,  Baliol  employed  himfelf  in  ma¬ 
king  new  conceffions  to  his  liege-lord  Edward  ;  and  in 
1334  the  work  of  fnbmifiion  was  completed  by  a  fo- 
lemn  inflrument  drawn  up  by  Baliol,  in  which  he  fur- 
rendered  great  part  of  the  Scottifh  dominions,  to  be  for 
ever  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  this  inftru- 
ment  Baliol  laid,  that  “  he  had  formerly  become  bound 
to  make  a  grant  to  Edward  of  lands  on  the  marches, 
to  the  amount  of  two  thonfand-pound  lands  ;  that  the 
Scottifh  parliament  had  ratified  his  obligation  ;  and  that 
he  had  accordingly  furrendered  Berwick  and  its  terri¬ 
tory  ;  and  now,  for  completely  difeharging  his  obli¬ 
gation,  he  made  an  abfolute  furrender  to  the  Englifh 
crown  of  the  forefls  of  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Ettrick; 
of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and  Dumfries  ; 
together  with  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  con- 
ilabularies  of  Linlithgow  and  Haddington.”  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  furrender  was  made  with  lo  much  precipi¬ 
tation,  that  Baliol  forgot  to  except  his  own  private 
eftate  out  of  it.  This,  however,  was  generoufly  reflored 
to  him  by  Edward  ;  who  proclaimed,  that,  “  having 
already  received  fatisfa£tion  in  full,  he  had  too  mucli 
reverence  for  God,  jufticc;  and  good  faith  to  man,  to 
allow  the  ceffion  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  private  rights  of 
the  king  of  Scots.”  At  the  fame  time,  Baliol  preient- 
ed  himfelf  before  his  liege-lord  ;  did  homage,  and  fwore 
fealty,  “  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the 
120  ifles  adjacent.” 

A  quarrel  A  quarrel  now  arofe  among  the  difinherited  lords, 
amonK  the  to  whom  this  revolution  had  been  owing,  which  pro- 
£ngiifti  dif-  duced  the  worfl  confequences  to  the  intereft  of  Baliol. 
lords.U C  The  brother  of  Alexander  de  Moubray  died,  leaving 
daughters,  but  no  iffiiemale.  Moubray  having  claimed 
a  preference  to  the  daughters  of  ' his  brother,  Baliol 
countenanced  his  fuit,  and,  as  it  appears,  put  him  in 
poffeffion  of  the  inheritance.  Henry  de  Beaumont’ earl 
of  Buchan,  and  David  de  Strathbolgie  or  Haftings, 
earl  of  Athol,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  heirs- general ; 
tut  perceiving  that  their  folicitations  were  not  heard, 
they  left  the  court  in  difguft,  and  retired  to  their  ca¬ 
bles  about  the  end  of  Auguft  1334.  1  Baliol  foon  per¬ 
ceived  his  error  in  offending  tliefe  two  powerful  lords  ; 
and  In  order  to  regain  their  favour,  difmiffed  Moubray, 
and  conferred  on  David  de  Strathbolgie  the  whole 
*>ftates  of  the  young  Steward  of  Scotland.  Thus  he 
alienated  the  affe&ions  of  Moubray,  and  added  to  the 
power  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  who  was  by  far  too  power¬ 
ful  before. 

About  this  time  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell, 
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freedom,  began  to  affemble  the  Scotland; 
friends  of  liberty,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  Mou¬ 
bray.  I11  a  moment  every  thing  was  in  confufion. 

Geffrey  de  Moubray,  governor  of  Roxburgh,  revolted  ;  !part  every 
Henry  de  Beaumont  was  befieged  in  his  caftle  of  Dun-  where  de- 1 
darg  by  Murray  and  Moubray,  and  forced  to  furren- feated. 
der,  but  obtained  liberty  to  depart  into  ‘England* 

Richard  Talbot,  endeavouring  to  pafs  into  England 
with  a  body  of  troops,  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner 
by  Sir  William  Keith  of  Galfton.  The  Steward  of 
Scotland,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  the  ifle  of  Bute 
ever  iince  the  battle  of  Halidon,  now  paffed  over  to 
the  caftle  of  Dunbarton,  which  was  one  of  the  few  forts 
remaining  to  king  David.  With  the  affiftance  of  Dou- 
gal  Campbell  of  Lochow,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
caftle  of  Dunoon  in  Covval.  His  tenants  of  the  ifle  of 
Bute  attacked  and  flew  Alan  de  Lile  the  governor,  and 
•  prefented  his  head  to  their  mafter.  John  the  fon  of 
Gilbert,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Bute,  was  made  pri¬ 
foner  in  the  a£lion.  He  ordered  the  garrifon  to  fur- 
render,  and  attached  himfelf  to  the  Scottifh  intereft. 
Encouraged  by  tliefe  fucceffes,  the  Steward  entered  big 
ancient  inheritance  of  Renfrew,  and  compelled  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  acknowledge  the .  fovereignty  of  David. 

Godfrey  de  Rofs,  the  governor  of  Ayrfhire,  fubmitted 
to  the  Steward.  The  earl  of  Moray  returned  from 
France,  whither  he  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Hali¬ 
don,  and  was  acknowledged  regent  along  with  the 
Steward.  The  earl,  having  raifed  a  body  of  troops, 
marched  againft  the  earl  of  Athol,  compelled  him  to 
retire  into  Lochaber,  and  at  laft  to  furrender  ;  after 
which  he  embraced  the  party  of  the  conquerors.  Ba-  z 
liol  was  now  obliged  to  retire  again  into  England,  inHererire9 
order  to  folicit  affiftance  from  Edward  ;  and  this  \vasintoEnP“ 
readily  granted.  Edward  himfelf  took  the  field  at  an^e 

very  unfavourable  feafon  for  military  enterprifes.  His  affiftance  d: 
army  was  divided  into  two  parts.  With  the  one  Ed- Edward, 
ward  wafted  Lothian,  while  Baliol  did  the  like  in  A- 
nandal^  with  the  other  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Patrick 
earl  of  March,  notwithftanding  the  unfavourable  pofture 
of  affairs,  renounced  the  allegiance  he  had  fvvorn  to 
England.  His  motive  for  this  was,  that  though  the 
kings  of  England  had  maintained  him  in  an  indepen¬ 
dency  dangerous  to  Scotland,  lie  was  affined  that  they 
would  never  permit  him  to  become  formidable  in  a  coun-  ' 

try  which  they  themfelves  poffeffed. 

The  year  1335  is  remarkable  for  the  fiege  of  Loch-x ,0C*ieVcn 
leven  caftle  by  the  Englifh,  under  John  de  Strivelin.  caftle  un. 
This  fort  was  built  on  a  fmall  ifland,  and  very  difficult  fuccefsfully 
of  accefs.  The  Englifh  commander  ere&ed  a  fort  inbc^eSed^ 
the  cemetery  of  Kinrofs  ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake,  from  whence  runs  th^  ftream  called  the  Water  of 
Leven^  he  raifed  a  ftrong  and  lofty  bulwark,  by  means 
of  which  he  hoped  to  lay  'the  ifland  under  water,  and 
oblige  the  garrifon  to  furrender.  But  four  of  the 
Scots  foldiers,  having  found  means  to  approach  the 
bulwark  undifeovered,  pierced  it  fo  dexter oufly,  that 
the  waters,  rufhing  out  with  a  prodigious  force,  over-  •  r 

flowed  part  of  the  Englifh  camp  ;  and  the  garrifon* 
fallyin.g  out  during  the  confufion  occafioned  by  this 
unexpe&ed  inundation,  ftormed  and  plundered  the  fort 
at  Kinrofs.  At  this  time  the  Englifh  commander, 
with  many  of  his  foldiers,  happened  to  be  abfent  at 
Dunfermline,  celebrating  the  leftival  of  St  Margaret. 

On  his  returna  he  fwore  that  lie  would  never  delift -till 
jE  he 
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and  put  the  garriion  to  the  The  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  attacked  one  Thomas  Scotland. 

“*  Rofheme,  who  had  landed  at  Dunottar.  They  were  de-  — — v— ^ 
feated  ;  but  Rofheme  fell  in  the  adlion.  Edward  cha- 
ft i fed  the  vanquifhed  feverely  for  their  temerity,  and 
laid  the  town  in  allies.  He  then  began  to  repair  the 
caftles  whofe  fortifications  had  been  demolifhed  by 
king  Robert.  He  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence  the  caftles. 
of  Dunottar,  Kinclevin,  .Lavvriefton,  Stirling,  Bothwell, 
Edinburgh,  and  Roxburgh ;  greatly  augmented  the 
fortifications  of  Perth,  and  left  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  in  the  place.  The  Scots  began  to  reduce  thefe 
caftles  as  foon  as  Edward  was  departed  ;  and  in  1337, 

Count  Guy  invafion,  count  Guy  of  Namur  landed  at  Berwick  under  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  invaded  Cumberland.  No 

great  exploits,  however,  were  now  performed  on  either 
lide.  Edward  being  employed  in  preparations  for  inva¬ 
ding  France,  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotlaud ;  and  the  Scots,  divided  among  themfelves, 
and  deftitute  of  tliofe  leaders  under  whom  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  fo  much  glory,  could  riot  now  annoy  their  ene¬ 
mies  as  formerly.  The  mod  remarkable  tranfa&ion 
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he  had  taken  the  place, 
fword  ;  however,  his  utmoft  efforts  were  at  laft  baffled, 
aiid  he  was  obliged,  notwithftanding  his  oath,  to  defift. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regents  affembled  a  parliament 
at  Dairfy,  near  Cupar  in  Fife ;  but  no  plan  of  de¬ 
fence  could  be  fallen  upon,  by  reafon  of  the  animo- 
fities  and  fa&ions  which  prevailed  among  the  barons. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  French,  fome  terms  of 
peace  were  propofed ;  but  being  reje&ed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  Edward  again  invaded  Scotland,  cruelly  ravaging 
the  country  with  one  army,  while  Baliol  and  the  earl 
of  Warrene  did  the  fame  with  another.  Soon  after 
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with  a  confiderable  number  of  men-at-arms  in  the  fer- 
viceofthe  Eugliffl.  He  advanced  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  earls  of  March  and  Moray,  and  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Ramfay.  I11  this  engagement,  one  Richard 
Shaw,  a  Scottifh  efquire,  was  Tingled  out  by  a  comba¬ 
tant  in  the  army  of  count  Guy,  and  both  pierced  each 
other  with  their  fpears  ;  the  ftranger  being  dripped, 
was  difeovered  to  be  a  woman.  The  earl  of  Moray 
treated  Guy  with  the  greateft  refpeft,  not  only  allow¬ 
ing  him  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  depart  from 
Scotland  without  moleftation,  but  even  attending  him 
to  the  borders,  accompanied  by  William  Douglas  and 
his  brother  James.  On  his  return,  William  de  Pref- 
fen,  warden  of  the  caftle  and  foreft  of  Jedburgh,  at¬ 
tacked  and  defeated  his  party  ;  James  Douglas  was 
killed,  the  earl  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  carried  into 
England. 

Thus  was  the  Scottifh  nation  once  more  reduced  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Alexander  de  Mowbray,  Geffrey 
de  Mowbray,  and  fome  others,  pretending  powers  from 
“  the  earl  of  Athol  and  Robert  the  Steward  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  concluded  a  treaty'  with  Edward  at  Perth  ;  the 
fubftance  of  which  was,  that  all  the  Scots  fhould  re¬ 
ceive  pardon,  and  have  their  fees,  lands,  and  offices  re- 
ftored,  excepting  thofe  who  by  common  ajfent  in  parlia¬ 
ment  fhould  be  excluded.  The  liberties  of  the  church 
and  the  ancient  laws  and  ufages  of  Scotland  were  to 
temain  in  full  force.  All  offices  were  to  be  filled  with 
Scotfmen,  excepting  that  the  king  fhould  appoint  whom 
he  pleafed  within  his  regalities. 

The  earl  of  Athol  now  began  to  perfecute  with  the 
utmoft  fury  thofe  who  wifhed  well  to  the  caufe  of  Scot¬ 
land.  With  3000  men  he  befieged  the  caftle  of  Kil- 
drommey,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  great  refuge  of 
king  David’s  party.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Both¬ 
well  refolved  at  all  events  to  attempt  the  refeue  of  his 
wife  and  family,  who  were  (hut  up  in  this  caftle.  With 
J  100  men  he  furprifed  Athol  in  the  foreft  of  Ivilblain. 
The  earl’s  men,  feized  with  a  panic,  fled  and  difperfed 
themfelves  ;  on  which  their  commander,  refufing  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  quarter,  was  killed.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  then 
affembled  a  parliament  at  Dunfermline,  where  he  was 
immediately  appointed  regent. 

In  1336,  the  king  of  England  perceiving  that  the 
Scots  were  taken  under  the  patronage  of  France,  re¬ 
folved  to  invade  their  country,  and  crufli  them  at  once 
iefore  they  could  have  any  affiftance  from  their  new 
allies.  In  this  expedition  he  penetrated  as  far  as  In- 
vernefs;  but  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  avoided  coming  to  a  general  a&ion  ;  fo  that 
JKdward  could  not  effeft  any  thing  of  conference. 
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was  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  belonging  to  the 

earl  of  March.  The  Englifh  commander  was  the  earl 

of  Salifbury.  The  earl  of  March  was  abfent ;  but  his  befieged  by 

wife,  the  daughter  ©f  Randolph,  from  her  complexion  the  Eng- 

commonly  called  Black  Agnes,  undertook  to  defend  it^* 

in  her  hufband’s  abfence.  The  Englifh  again  employed 

that  huge  machine  called  a  fow ,  formerly  mentioned  in 

our  account  of  the  fiege  of  Berwick  :  it  met  with  the 

fame  fate  now  as  at  that  time  ;  an  huge  ftone,  let  fall 

upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  cruffled  it  to  pieces. 

The  Englifh,  baffled  in  every  attack,  turned  the  fiege 
into  a  blockade ;  but  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay  having 
found  means  to  enter  it  with  40  refolute  men,  the  garri- 
fon  made  a  fally,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy.  The  Englifh,  (Jiffleartened  by  fo  many 
misfortunes,  abandoned  the  enterprife.  22?  1 

In  1338,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the  regent  died,  and  Exploits  of 1 
was  fucceeded  in  his  office  by  Robert  the  Steward  of  Robert  the 
Scotland.  In  1339  he  reduced  the  town  of  Perth  and 
the  caftle  of  Stirling  ;  and  gained  over  to  the  Scottifh 
intereft  William  Bullock,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Cou- 
par  :  after  which,  having  expelled  the  enemy  from  eve¬ 
ry  poft  to  the  northward  of  the  Forth,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  well  as  he 
could.  •  *30 

In  1341,  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  furprifed  by  a  Edinburgh 
device  of  Sir  William  Bullock.  According  to  his  ap-ca9ie  ^ur“ 
pointment,  one  Walter  Currie  of  Dundee  privately  re” \yntlam 
ceived  into  his  fhip  the  knight  of  Liddeidale,  with  Wil-  ^uiiock. 
liam  Frafer,  Joachim  of  Kinbuck,  and  200  refolute  men. 

Currie  caft  anchor  in  Leith  road,  pretending  to  be  an 
Englifh  fhipmafter,  who  had  a  cargo  of  wane  and  pro* 
vifions,  with  which  he  propofed  to  furnifh  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  caftle.  His  barrels  and  hampers  were  brought 
to  the* caftl e-gate,  and  fuddenly  thrown  down  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obflru£t  the  fflutting  of  it.  Currie  and 
his  men  then  flew  the  centlnels  ;  and  the  knight  of  Lid- 
defdale,  with  a  party  who  lurked  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ruffled  in,  overpowered  the  garrifon,  and  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  place. — On  the  4th  of  March  this  KJng  David 
year,  the  king  and  queen  arrived  from  France,  and  arrives  in 
landed  at-  Inverbervie  in  Kincardinefflire.  Scotland# 

In  1342,  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay  took  the  ftrpng  for- 
trefs  of  Roxburgh  ;  for  which  important  fervice  the  king 
bellowed  on  him  the  charge  of  ffleriff  of  Teviotdale,  at 
3  that 
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that  time  held  by  William  Douglas  knignt  of  Liddef- 
dale.  The  king’s  liberality  proved  fatal  to  Ramfay : 
for  from  that  time  Douglas  became  his  implacable  and 
inveterate  enemy  5  and  having,  after  a  pretended  recon¬ 
ciliation,  unexpectedly  furprifed  him  with  three  of  his 
friends,  he  put  them  inftantly  to  death,  carrying  oft 
Ramfay  himfelf  to  his  caftle  of  the  Hermitage,  where 
he  caufed  him  to  be  ftarved  to  death  in  a  moft  barba¬ 
rous  manner.  The  unhappy  man  was  confined  in  a 
room,  over  which  was  an  heap  of  wheat ;  a  few  grains 
of  which  were  let  fall  every  day  through  a  hole,  not  as 
many  as  would  fupport  life,  but  as  would  protract  it  lor 
a  time,  and  make  him  longer  fenfible  of  the  agonies  ol 
hunger ;  and  in  this  miferable  fituation  he  ferwved 
17  days.  About  the  feme  time  Sir  William  Bullock 
was  put  to  death  by  Douglas  in  a  funilar  manner  ;  nor 
was  King  David  at  that  time  in  a  capacity  to  pumih 
fuch  atrocious  cruelties  committed  by  fo  powerful  a 

^In  the  mean  time,  David  having  raifed  a  powerful 
■  army,  prepared  to  take  a  fevere  revenge  of  the  Englilh, 
from  whom  he  had  fuffered  fo  much.  Edward  was  at 
that  time  in  France,  but  commanded  Baliol  to  raile  all 
the  militia  beyond  the  Trent :  which  order,  however, 
produced  but  little  effeft ;  fo  much  was  this  mean- 
fpirited  prince  defpifed  by  the  Englilh.  David  inva¬ 
ded  Northumberland  without  oppofition,  and  ravaged 
the  country  ;  but  was  obliged  to  raife  the  liege  of  New- 
catlle,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  John  Nevil,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  officer.  David,  exafperated  at  this  repulfe,  en¬ 
tered  the  bilhopric  of  Durham,  which  he  ravaged  in 
the  moft  cruel  manner.  However,  oil  the  approach  ot 
Edward  with  a  powerful  army,  the  Scots  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  retire  ;  and  a  two  years  truce  was  agreed  upon. 

This  pacification  was  but  feort-hved.  In  ‘345  *he 
Scots  again  prepared  to  invade  England,  while  Ed¬ 
ward  took  all  neceffary  meafures  for  oppofing  them  : 
however,  this  year  the  Scots  were  fuccefsful,  ravaging 
Weftmoreland,  and  burning  feveral  towns,  i  he  year 
■ended  with  a  new  truce  between  the  two  nations  ;  and 
hollilities  were  not  renewed  till  1346*  when  D?'?d  ei^ 
tered  England  with  an  army  of  50,OOQ  men.  His  h.it 
exploit  was  the  taking  of  the  fortrefs  of  Liddel,  and 
jnalfecring  all  whom  he  found  in  U.  The  commander, 
Sir  Walter  Selby,  capitulated  with  a  ocots  ^mglit  for 
his  life  ;  but  the  bargain  being  difapproved 1  of  b*/  Da¬ 
vid,  lie  ordered  two  of  Selby’s  fens  to  be  ftrangled  in 
his  prefence,  and  then  the  father’s  head  to  be  cut  offi 
From  thence  the  Scots  marched  to  Bancroft,  which 
they  plundered;  then  palling  into  Northumberland,  they 
pillaged  the  prioVy  of  Hexham,  but  fpared  the  town, 
Lt  it  might  ferve  as  a  magazine.  Three  other  towns, 
Corbridge,  Durham,  and  Darlington  were  fpared  for 
the  fame  reafen.  In  his  march  to  Durham  it  is  faid 
that  he  would  have  made  the  county  a  defert,  had _  not 
feme  of  the  monks  paid  him  a  contribution  of  a  thou- 
fend  pounds  to  fpare  their  eftates  :  however,  according 


third  by  the  bifnop  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  Moubray,  and  Scotland-  ^ 
Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  ;  and  the  fourth  and  principal  di-  --•~ifrr,“r 
vilion  was  Headed  by  Edward  Baliol. — The  king  of 
Scotland  headed  a  chofen  battalion,  compofed  of  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  and  the  auxiliaries  with  which 
he  had  been  fupplied  by  France.  The  high  fteward 
of  Scotland  headed  the  fecond  line  ;  and  the  third  was 
commanded  by  the  eafls  of  Moray  and  Douglas.  While 
the  Englilh  were  approaching,  Lord  Douglas  and  Sir 
David  Graham  (kirmilhed  with  them,  but  were  defeat¬ 
ed  with  the  lofs  of  500  of  their  men  5  which  feemed  an 
omen  of  the  difafter  that  was  about  to  enfue.  The  ge¬ 
neral  engagement  began  between  the  archers  on  both 
Tides ;  but  the  Englilh  being  much  fuperior  in  the  ufe 
of  the  bow,  the  iteward  of  Scotland  advanced  to  the  re-  The  battle 
lief  of  his  countrymen.  The  Englilh  archers,  Unable  of  DurbaffU 
to  bear  his  attack,  fell  back  upon  Lord  Henry  Percy’s 
divifion,  which  was  thus  put  in  confufion,  and  would 
have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  Baliol  advanced  to 
their  relief  with  a  body  of  4000  liorfe.  The  fteward 
was  then  obliged  to  retire ;  by  which  means  the  flank 
of  that  divifion  commanded  by  David,  and  which  was 
then  engaged  withanother  line  of  the  Englilh,  was  left  ex- 
pofed  to  an  attack.  Baliol  perceived  the  advantage  ; 
and,  without  purfuing  the  fteward,  attacked  the  king’s 
divifion,  which  was  immediately  cut  in  pieces  or  difper- 
fed.  David  was  left  with  about  80  noblemen  and  gen-Thc 
tlemen,  but  ftill  maintained  the  fight  with  obftinacy ;  defeated* 
nor  would  he  yield  even  when  wounded  in  the  head  and  their 
with  an  arrow,  expe&ing  every  moment  to  be  relieved 
by  the  fteward  and  that  line  of  his  army  which  was  ftill i 
entire  under  the  Lords  Moray  and  Douglas.  *  At  laft 
finding  himfelf  totally  overpowered,  lie  attempted  to  re¬ 
treat,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  party^  under  one  John 
Copeland.  This  captain,  endeavouring  to  feize  the 
king,  had  two  of  his  teeth  ftruck  out  by  a  blow  of  his 
gauntlet ;  l}ut  at  laft,  finding  it  in  vain  to  refift,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  fvvord  and  fnrrender  him¬ 
felf  a  prifoner. — After  he  was  taken,  Baliol  attacked 
and  totally  routed  that  divifion  Cf  the  Scottifh  army 
which  had  hitherto  remained  entire  under  the  Lords 
Moray  and  Douglas.  In.  this  battle  the  Scots  loft  a 
great  number  of  their  nobility*  and  15,000  common 
ibldiers.  Many  perfons  of  the  firft  diftm&ion  were  al-* 

To  taken  along  with  the  king  ;  and  had  it  not  been  that 
the  efcape  of  the  Scots  was  favoured  by  the  avarice  of 
the  English  foldiers,  who  negle&ed  the  purfnit  in  or¬ 
der  to  plunder,  fearce  a  Tingle  Scotfman  would  have  re¬ 
turned.  *38 

King  David,  after  this  Unfortuhate  battle-,  wa3  car-  Acqount  cf 
ried  to  the  caltle  of  Bamborough,  where  he  was  kept  king  David 
with  fe  much  privacy,  that  for  feme  time  it  was  not 
known  where  he  was,  or  that  he  had  been  taken  pri- 
foner.  As  foon  as  the  truth  was  know;n,  the  queen  of 
England  demanded  the  royal  prifoner  from  Copeland  ; 
but  the  latter  pofitively  refufed  to  part  with  him  even 
to  the  queen,  unlefs  lbe  could  produce  an  order  to  that 


fend  pounds  to  fpare  theirefcjt*  » "under  Edvvardfe  hand  ‘and  feal.  This  refolute 

to  Knyghton,  every  Entfjfcman  t 'could  redeem  his  life  behaviour  was  refented  by  the  queen,  and  a  comp  amt 
bands  was  put  to  death,  Unleis  made  to  the  king ;  in  confequence  of  which  Copeland 

by  paying  threepence.  .  ,  ,  •  Wa<t  fummoned  to  appear  before  Edward,  after  having 

7To  put  aflop  to  the  Cruelties  of  th.s  barbarous  mva-  tQ  ^  cuftody  of  Lord  Nevil.  The 

der,  the  queen  cf  England,  m  her  u  an ^  b  ,  g  monarch  at  that  t;mc  ;n  France,  approved  of 

a  trembled  a  powerful  army,  which  was  d^ded  nto  g  done,  rewarded  him  with  500 1.  a  year 

g'cy-ISVw"  -d  ft.  U.  h*  «.  England  «i,„  ,hc  - 
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y attcn(jecj,  {t  [S  by  20,000  men,  from  the  caRle  of 
Ogle  in  Northumberland,  till  the  .Lord  Nevil,  by  ’ 
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denture,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rokeby  fherifl  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  fame  pompous 
manner  he  was  conduced  all  the  way  to  London,  which 
■lie  entered  on  a  black  courfer.  He  was  received  In  the 
capital  with  the  greateft  folemnity  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  other  magiflrates,  the  city-companies  under  arms 
lining  all  the  Rreets  through  which  lie  paffed,  the 
houfes  loaded  with  fpedfators,  who  expreffed  a  generous 
concern  for  his  captivity.  Being  arrived  at  the  Tower, - 
he  was  delivered,  by  indenture  like  wife,  to  the  cuRody 
of  the  conRablc,  the  Lord  John  Darcy,  on  the  2d  0/ 
January  1347. 

Baliol  now,  encouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  his  ri- 
inakesano-  va]?  made  an  effort  once  more  to  efbablifh  himfelf  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
reduced  the  caftles  of  Hermitage  and  Roxburgh,  the 
foreit  of  Ettric,  the  Merfe,  with  the  counties  of  Annan- 
dale,  Teviotdale,  and  Tweeddale.  The  Scots  continued 
faithful  to  the  caufe  of  their  king*,  notwithflanding  his 
misfortune,  and  chofe  the  Steward  for  the  guardian  of 
the  kingdom*  He  behaved  with  a  prudence  equal  to 
the  high  Ration  he  filled :  reverthelcfs  the  progrefs  of 
Baliol  was  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  fcarcely  probable  he  could 
have  maintained  his  ground,  had  not  Edward  again  con¬ 
noted  to  a  truce  ;  which,  however,  feeras  to  have  been 
ill  obferved  on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  In  fa&,  though 
both  Scots  and  Englifh  hiRorians  are  filent  as  "to 
particulars,  we  find,  that  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1348,  all  Scotland  was  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of 
part  of  the  Enghfh;  excepting’  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Hermitage, 
their  coun-  and  Lanric,  which  was  part  of  Baliol’s  hereditary  eRate, 

,  try‘  and  defended  by  him  with  an  army.  The  Scots  hiRo¬ 

rians  inform  us,  that  the  Englifh,  in  revenge  for  the  da¬ 
mages  done  to  their  country  by  the  breach  of  the  peace, 
proclaimed  a  tournament  and  other  military  exercifes  at 
Berwick,  to  which  they  invited  the  Scots  ;  but  in  their 
way  thither  the  latter  fell  into  ail  ambnfeade,  and  were 
all  cut  in  pieces. 

The  years  1349  and  1350  were  remarkable  only  for 
a  dreadful  plague  which  invaded  Scotland,  after  having 
ravaged  the  continent  of  Europe.  According  to  Fer- 
dun,  one  third  of  the  people  of  Scotland  perifhed  at 
this  time.  The  patient's  fleRi  fwelled  exceedingly,  and 
he  died  in  two  days  illnefs  ;  but  the  mortality  chiefly 
affedlcd.  the  mi  idling  and  lower  ranks  of  people.  The 
fame  dreadful  calamity  continued  throughout  the  years 
1351  and'  1352  ;  occafioning  a  ceflation  of  arms  not 
only  in  Scotland,  but  throughout  all  Europe. 

All  this  tune  King  David  remained  a  prifbner  in 
England;  for  though  feveral  treaties  had  been  propofed, 
they  had  hitherto  come  to  nothing,,  becaufe  the  EngliRi 
monarch  infiRed  upon  being  indemnified  for  the  rava  ges 
341  ^ie  Scots  had  committed  in  his  territories.  At  laft  it 
Terms  pro-Yras  agreed,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  fhould  be  imme- 
pofed  for  diately  fet  at  liberty,  on  paying  90,00c  inerks  for  his 

the  Scottish  ranfomV^y  eRual  Portions,  within  the  fpace  of  nine 
.monarch.  y^ars  •  1  hat  k.,cqo  merks,  being  the  firfi  proportion, 

,  fliould  be  paid  at  the  feaft  of  Candlemas  next  to  come, 
the  fecond  at  Candlemas  1357,  and  fo  on  till  complete 
payment  fhould  be  made  of  the  whole:  That,  during 
the  faid  fpace  of  nine  years,  there  fhould  be  a  truce  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms;  That  so  Scots  gentlemen. 
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England  as  lioRages  and  fureties  for  the  faid  fum ;  and 
that,  if  any  part ‘thereof  was  not  paid  at  the  precife 
time  appointed,  then  David  fhould  remain  a  prifoner  in 
England  rill  it  was  paid  ;  or,  if  lie  was  detained  by 
any  juR  caufe,  that  the  lord  high  Reward,  the  Lord 
Douglas,  John  of  the  Iflcs,  and  others  of  the  higheft 
rank,  fhould  come  and  fupply  his  place.  ° 

Thefe  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Scots  nobility  ;  Rejeftedby 
and,  in  1355,  war  was  recommenced  with  England,  at^he  nobi- 
the  inRigation  of  France,  who  fent  40,000  crowns  toilty’ and 
Scotland  as  a  fupply  for  defraying  the  expences.  mericed?1^ 

With  this  fum  the  guardian,  having  raifed  an  army, 
once  more  took  the  field;  but  not  before  the.EngliRi 
.  had  defiroyed  the  Lothians  and  Douglafdale.  A  battle 
vas  fought  on  Nifbit-moor  :  in  yvhich  the  Englifh  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  an  ambufeade,  were  totally  defeated. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  Scots  was  againfi  the  town  of  p  *44 
Berwick,  which  they  defigned  to  furprife  by  an  efca-takcTby 
lade;  They  met,  however,  with  fuch  a  vigorous  refiR-dic  Scots*, 
ance,  that  many  perfons.  of  diRindion  were  killed. 

However,  the  attack  proved  fuccefsfui  ;  but  the  acqui- 
fition  was  of  no  great  importance,  as  the  caRle  Rill  held 
out.  Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  the  lofs  of 
the  town,  hurried  back  from  France  to  London.  Here 
lie  Raid  but  three  days,  and  marched  northward  to  raife 
the  fiege.  He  reached  Durham  on  the  23d  of  Decem¬ 
ber  135  r,  where  he  appointed  all  his  military  tenants  a  r 
to  meet  him  on  the  iR  of  January  1356.  On  the  14th  Retaken 
of  the  fame  month  he  arrived  before  Berwick,  which  by  Edward*, 
was  inftantly  retaken  ;  but  the  Scots  were  allowed  to 
depart  for  their  own  country.  The  reduction  of  this 
place  produced  an  extraordinary  effed :  for  Baliol  now 
perceiving  that  Edward  meant  not  to  eRablifh  him  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  but  to  retain  in  his  own  poffef- 
fion  as  rnany^  places  of  that  country  as  he  could,  came 
at  lafl  to  the  refolution  of  giving  up  to  the  king  of 
England  the  whole  of  Scotland.  This  indeed  was  no 
more  than  a  form,  becaufe  at  that  time  he  was  not  pof- 
fefied  of  the  kingdom.  However,  the  ceremony  wasg 
performed  at  Roxburgh;  and  Baliol  prefented  his  crown bgns  the 
and  fome  earth,  and  itones  by  way  of  inveRiture.  Ba-kmgdomof 
liol  in  return  was  to  have  a  revenue  of  2000  pounds  a.  Scotland 
year;  and  as  Edward  was  at  the  head  of  an  excellent £dwar<i* 
army,  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  abie  to  force  the 
Scots  to  fubmit.. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  a  very  critical, 
fituation  ;  and  it  was  neceRary  to  gain  time.  For  this 
reafon  Edward  was  amufed  with  a  negociation  ;  and  to 
this  he  the  more  willingly  liRened,  as  he  was  at  that 
time  waiting  for  his  fleet,  from  which  he  had  great  ex¬ 
pectations.  A  little  time,  however,  difeovered  the  de-  247 
ceit.  The  Scots  plainly  told  Edward,  that  they  would 
die  rather  than  fuhmit  to  his  demands  ;  and  he,  in  re-*^^ 
turn,  threatened  a  moR  dreadful  revenge.  His  fleet  in  1  4 
the  mean  time  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  the  ma¬ 
riners  deflroyed  and  pillaged  all  that  was  within  their 
reach,  without  fparing  even  the  facred  edifices,  carrying 
off  the  Ra tues  of  the  bleffed  virgin,  loading  the  monks 
with  chains,  and  committing  everything  in  thofe  days 
called  impiety  and  facrilege.  Edward  had  by  this  time 
marched  as  far  as  Haddington,  but  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
ceive  provifions  all  the  way  from  his  fleet ;  for  the 
Scots  had  defolatcd  the  country  through  which  he 
pafied.  During  his  march  his  army  was  haraffed,  and 
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his  foragers  cut  off,  fo  that  he  was  reduced  to  diftrefs 5 
and  at  laft  his  fleet  being  totally  deftroyed  by  a  ftorm, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  accom- 
piifhing  any  thing. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been 
left  by  hig  father  to  carry  on  the  war  in  France,  de¬ 
feated  and  took  prifoner  John  king  of  France  at  the 
battle  of  Poidiers.  In  this  battle  were  3000  Scots, 
who  had  gone  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French  monarch, 
and  who  fuffered  extremely.  However,  the  fuccefs  of 
Edward,  inflead  of  rendering  him  haughty,  feemed  to 
have  a  contrary  effed ;  and,  by  the  mediation  of  Pope 
Innocent,  a  truce  for  two  years  was  concluded  with 
France,  in  which  the  Scots  were  comprehended.  Du¬ 
ring  this  interval,  the  ranfom  of  the  king  of  Seots  was 
fettled  at  100,000  merks  to  be  paid  in  ten  years  ;  for 
which  20  hoftages  were  to  be  given  as  formerly.  In 
confequence  of  this  treaty,  David  at  lafi  obtained  Ins 
liberty  in  13585  and  Edward  laid  afide  all  hopes  of 
ever  fubdning  Scotland.  As  for  Baliol,  he  was  now 
funk  in  oblivion  5  and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of 
him,  or  when  he  died. 

David,  though  now  reftored  to  liberty,  found  himfelf 
gteatly  embarraffed  with  the  payment  of  fueh  a  large 
lum  as  had  been  ilipulated  for  his  ranfom;  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  being  then  in  a  mod  miferable  and  exhauft- 
ed  fituation.  After  fending  his  queen,  and  going  into 
England  himfelf,  he  could  obtain  no  greater  favour  than 
a  refpite  of  a  few  months  for  the  payment  of  the  fecond 
moiety  ;  fo  that  he  was  at  lad  coullrained  to  afk  affift- 
ance  from  France.  This  could  fcarcely  be  expede  i  in 
the  dill  re  fled  fituation  of  that'  kingdom  however,  it 


was  at  lad  agreed,  that  50,000  marks  Ihould  be  paid  Scotland^ 
to  Scotland,  in  cafe  the  Scots  would  'onfent  to  renew 
the  war  the  following  year.  Neither  party,  however, 
kept  their  word  ;  and  David,  being  dill  greatly  diftref- 
fed  about  the  remainder  of  his  ranfom,  at  lad  entered 
into  a  very  extraordinary  negociation  with  Edward, 
by  whieh  he  coufented  that  the  king  of  England  fhould 
be  his  fucceffor  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  But  this 
negociation  was  defeated  through  the  invincible  hatred 
which  the  Scots  bore  to  an  Englifh  governor.  David  25  r. 
then,  being  entirely  unable  to  diicharge  the  remainder  En-ersmt0p 
of  his  ranfom,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty ;  treaty 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  became  indebted  £<■; ward, 
to  Edward  the  film  of  100, coo  pounds  Sterling,  to  be 
paid,  by  equal  proportions  within  the  fpaee  ot  25  years, 
during  whieh  there  fhould  be  a  truce  between  the  two- 
nations. 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  little  more  of  any  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  reign  of  King  David.  Alter  the  death  of 
his  Queen  Johanna,  the  After  of  Edward,  lie  married  a 
Scots  woman,  of  mean  birth,  named  Margaret  Eogie 
but  by  neither  of  his  wives  had  lie  any  children.  Queen 
Margaret  he  divorced,  on  what  pretence  is  not  known; 
however,  fhe  left  the  kingdom,  and  complained  per- 
fonally  to  the  pope,  who  treated  her  as  David’s  lawful 
wife,  and  enjoined  her  hufband  to  receive  her  as  fuch  un¬ 
der  the  moft  fevere  penalties.  What  effed  tlufe  threats 
had  on  the  king  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  4 
Margaret  never  returned  to  Scotland  ;  and,  on  the  2 2d  He  die*, 
of  February  1371,  David  himfelf  died,  leaving  the  king- and  i*  fuc- 
dom  to  his  nephew  Robert  Stewart,,  the  lirft  of  that^d®*!  by 
family  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  (  k). 
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(k)  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Stewart  family,  we  have  the  following  account  by  the  Scots  hiftorians.. 
Fleance,  the  fon  of  the  celebrated  Banquo,  after  his  father’s  murder  by  Macbeth,  fled  into  Wales,  where  he  ha  1 
a  fon  named  Walter,  by  a  princefs  of  that  country.  After  the  reftoration  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  this  Walter 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  high  ftevvardfhip,  a  dignity  held  by  fervice,  and  which  in- 
titled  the  poffeffor  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  baron.  Walter  was  now  diftinguiihed,  from  this  office,  by  the  title  of 
Walter  the  Stewarts  which  defended  to  his  pofterity  ;  and  Steward,  afterwards  Stewart,,  or  Stuart ,  became  their 

^oTthis  fubjed  Lord  Hailes  has  the  following  remarks.  “  Our  hiftorians  have  recorded  the  atchievementg 
of  Walter  the*  Stewart  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  the  father  of  Alan, 
and  the  grandfather  of  that  Walter  who  was  indeed  Stewart  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  I  and  Mal¬ 
colm  IV.  It  may  perhaps  be  aferibed  to  ftrange  prejudices,  or  to  a  fpirit  of  fcepticifm,  when  I  declare,  that 
hitherto  I  have  feen.  no  evidence  that  fuch- a  perfon  as  Walter  Stewart  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Maleolm  III. 

^^^WeTre^gravely  told,  4  That  Walter  the  fon  of  Fleance,  the  fon  of  Banquo,  Thane  of  Lochaber,  having 
killed  a  man  at  the  court  of  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  fought  refuge  with  Edward  the  Confeffor ;  and  having 
killed  another  man  at  Edward’s  court,  fought  refuge  with  Alan  the  Red,  earl  of  Brittany  That,  on  the  Nor¬ 
man  invafion,  he  came  to  England  with  the  earL  of  Brittany,  and  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Haftmgs  ia 
1066  :  That  the  earl  of  Brittany,  by  his  firft  wife  Emma,  daughter  of  Siward  earl*  of  Northumberland,  had  an 
«nly  child  Chriftina  ;  and  that  he  bellowed  her  in  marriage  on  the  young  hero.”  This  is  the  ftory  which,  after 
various  improvements  fince  the  days  of  Boece,  has  hid  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  credit. 

«  That  Walter,  before  he  had  well  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood,  fhould  have  flam  two  men  in  private  quar¬ 
rels,  is  a  ei  rerun  fiance  improbable,  yet  poffible  ;  and  therefore  I  objed  not  to  it.  But  his  alliance  with  the  earl 

of  Brittany  cannot  be  fo  eafily  admitted.  c  .  ..  .  , 

«,  Aian?  furnamed  le  Roux ,  a  younger,  fon  of  Eudo  earl  of  Brittany,  was  one  of  the  gallant  adventurers  who 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  ;  he  had  neither  territories  nor  court.  The  hiftorians  of  Brittany  pofl- 
tively  affert  that  he  had  no  children.  Befides,  it  is  hard  to  fay  by  what  accident  Alan  k  Roux  fhould  have- 
become  acquainted  with  Emma  the  daughter  of  Siward  earl  of  Northumberland!  I  fuppofe  that  our  hifto¬ 
rians  invented  this  alliance,  in  order  to  {Lengthen  the  connedion  between  Walter  the  Stewart  and  Mai* 

colm  IIL-  “  According: 
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Scotland.  Some  authors  tell  us,  that  at  the  acceflion  of  Ro- 
V"1  *  — 111  '  bert  II.  his  title  was  difputed  by  William  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas.  If  any  fuch  claim  was  preferred,  an  afTembly  of 
the  States  fet  it  afide,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Robert 
fhould  be  crowned  at  Scone  ;  and  to  take  away  for  the 
future  all  difputes  concerning  the  fuccefiion,  a  particu¬ 
lar  a&  was  framed,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  fecured 
to  Robert  and  his  heirs. 

The  new  king  being  thus  eftablifhed  on  the  throne, 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Englifh,  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  from  them  the  town  of  Berwick,  and 
fome  other  places  on  the  borders.  In  this,  however, 
he  failed;  and  as  56,000  pounds  of  David’s  Tanfom 

*53  ftill  remained  unpaid,  Robert  bound  himfelf  to  difeharge 

Treatyw.thit  at  ^  rat€  q£  4O0O  marks  every  midfummer.  He 
ranee.  ^en  pr0p0fe(j  an  alliance  with  France  ;  but  the  terms 
demanded  by  that  kingdom  being,  that  Scotland  fhould 
be  obliged  to  make  war  with  England  whenever  France 
fhould  require  it,  Robert  could  not  by  any  means  be 
induced  to  confent  to  fuch  a  requifition,  which  would 
have  obliged  him  to  break  through  the  moil  folemn 
treaties,  whenever  the  king  of  France  fhould  think 
proper  to  break  with  England.  A  new  treaty. 


therefore,  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  provided,  Scotland 
that  neither  Scotland  nor  France  fhould  be  obliged  to 
make  war  with  England  ;  and  by  another  claufe,  that 
the  difpenfation  or  authority  even  of  the  pope  himfeif 
fhould  never  free  the  kings  or  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Scotland  from  the  obligations  they  lay  under  to  afhfl 
-one  another,  as  -of ten  as  required,  in  oppofition  to  the 
kingdom  of  England.  In  cafe  of  a  competition  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  king  of  France  and  his 
heirs  were  to  take  care  that  no  Englifh  influence  was 
ufed  ;  but  that  the  matter  being  by  the  greatefl  and 
beft  part  of  the  nation  decided  conformably  to  the  laws 
and  eftablifhments  of  Scotland,  he  fhould  with  all  his 
power  defend  and  affift  the  perfon  fo  eftablifhed.  Daft¬ 
ly,  it  was  agreed  that  no  '‘Frenchman  fhould  ever  hence¬ 
forth  ferve  for  wages,  or  otherwife,  againft  Scotland, 

•nor  any  Scotfman  againft  France. 

This  laft  article  occafioned  a  recal  of  all  the  Scots  War 
from  the  Englifh  armies,  which  Edward  looked  upon  ewixt  the 
to  be  a  prelude  to  an  invafion.  He  accordingly  iffued  >cots  and 
writs  for  affembbng  all  the  militia  in  the  north  of-Eng-®^^ 
land.  At  this  time  an  invincible  hatred  fubftfted  be-  J 
tween  the  neighbouring  people  of  both  nations,  which 

extended 


3  — - - - - - — - “ 

u  According  to  one  account,  the  genealogies  of  their  families  ftand  thus : 

Siward  earl  of  Northumberland  *. 


Emma  =  Alan  earl  of  Brittany.  Another  daughter = Duncan  king  of  Scots. 


Chrtftinasr  Walter  the  Stewart.  Malcolm  III. 

u  Thus  Walter  the  Stewart  and  Malcolm  III.  were  coufins-gerraan. 

x  According  to  another  account,  the  genealogy  of  their  families  ftands  thus  : 

Siward  Earl  of  Northumberland.  '  His  fifter=:  wife  of  Duncan. 


Emmazz  Alan  Earl  of  Brittany*  Malcolm  III. 

_ _ 1 _ 

Chrlftina— Walter  the  Stewart. 

Thus  the  mother  of  Walter  the  Stewart  and  Malcolm  ill.  were  CO ufins-germaf!. 

“  It  is  faid,  ‘  That  Walter  the  Stewart  had  a  fon,  Alan,  alfo  Stewart  of  Scotland.*  The  evidence  of  this  it 
fo  be  found  iri  a  charter  granted  by  Earl  Gofpatrick,  and  in  another  charter  granted  by  his  fon  Waldeve  Earl 
taf  March,  at  Dunbar.  In  them  Alden,  or  Aldan  Dapifer,  is  mentioned  as  a  witnefs  ;  that  is,  fay  our  antiquaries, 
Allan,  the  flew  art  of  Scotland . 

“  This  is  the  fundamental  proportion  on  which  the  genealogy  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  as  it  is  commonly 
underftood,  may  be  faid  to  reft.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  this  hypothefis  takes  it  for  granted,  that  ALicn 
or  Aldan ,  and  Alan,  are  the  fame;  upon  what  authority  I  know  not.  The  Alden  mentioned  in  the  two 
charters  feems  to  have  been  the  ftewait  of  Earl  Gofpatrick,  and  of  Earl  Waldeve,  not  the  ftewart  of 
Scotland. 

To  the  charter  by  Earl  Gofpatrick,  there  are  eight  witnefTes :  *  Andrew  the  arch-deacon;  Adam  his  brother; 
Nigel  the  chaplain  ;  Ketel  the  fon  of  Dolphin  ;  Ernald  ;  Alden  the  Stewart  (Dapifer)  ;  Adam  the  fon  of  Al¬ 
den  ;  Adam  the  foil  of  Gofpatrick.*  Is  it  pofiible  for  credulity  itfelf  to  believe,  that  the  Alden  placed  io  low  in 
fuch  Company,  was  the  high  flewart  of  Scotland,  a  man  at  leaftas  honourable  as  Gofpatrick  himfeif?  I  can  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  wit n tiles  to  this  charter  were  the  dependents  or  houfehold-fervants  of  Earl  Gofpatrick  ;  and 
that  if  we  interpret  Nigeilus  Capellanus  to  be  Nigel  the  earl's  chaplain ,  we  muft  interpret  Aldenus  Dapifer  to  be 
Alden  the  earl's  Jlewart,  «, 

u  To  the  charter  granted  by  Earl  Waldeve,  there  are  nine  witnefTes.  Alden  Dapifer  is  the  feventh  in  order. 
There  are  only  three  among  them  who  feem  to  have  been  landed  men :  4  Elias  de  Hadeftandena  (probably 

Halfenden), 

♦  There  was  a  certain  prir.cefs  of  Denmark  who  brought  forth  a  fon  to  a  bear.  This  fon  was  called  Bern ,  and,  natural  enough 
like,  had  cars  like  a  bear,  tie  was  the  father  of  Siward  earl  of  Northumberland.  Brampton,  p.  915.  ap.  Twifden* 
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Scotland,  extended  not  only  through  the  lower  raiaks,  but  had  per- 
■’-‘■'Y- ~  vaded  the  higher  clafies  alfo.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
borders,  indeed,  paid  very  little  regard  $o  the  orders  of 
their  refpe&ive  fovereigns  ;  fo  that  daily  hoftilities  were 
committed  by  them  upon  each  other  when  there  was 
peace  between  the  fovereigns.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries  had  eftablifhed  with  one  another  certain  con¬ 
ventions,  which  have  fince  been  colle&ed,  and  go  by 
the  name  of  the  Border* lows.  The  families  of  Don* 
glas  and  Percy,  whofe  eftates  lay  contiguous  to  one  an¬ 
other,  were  at  perpetual  variance.  It  had  been  com¬ 
mon  for  the  borderers  of  both  kingdoms,  during  a 
truce,  to  frequent  each  others  fairs ;  and  a  fervant  of 
the  earl  of  March  had  been  killed  in  a  fray  at  that  of 
Roxburgh,  which  was  flill  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 
Jullice  for  this  murder  was  demanded  from  lord  Percy; 
but  he  (lighted  the  complaint.  On  this  the  earl  of 
March,  with  his  brother  the  earl  of  Moray,  affembling 
their  followers,  entered  the  next  fair  that  was  held  in 
Roxburgh,  plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  killed 
all  the  Englifh  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  Englifh 
borderers  were  ordered  to  lay  wafle  the  lands  of  the 
earl  of  March ;  but,  in  their  way  thither,  deflroyed  the 


eftate  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  a  man  of  great  property  in  Scotland, 
the  fontli  of  Scotland.  Sir  John  in  his  turn  invaded 
England,  from  whence  he  drove  off  a  large  booty  in 
cattle,  and  a  number  of  prifoners.  In  his  retreat  he 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  fre'h  troops  under  Sir  John 
Lifburn,  at  a  place  called  Garam .  An  obftinate  en¬ 
counter  followed.  The  Scots  were  five  times  rcpulfed  ; 
but  at  lafllhey  renewed  the  charge  with  fuch  fury,  that 
they  made  Lifburn,  his  brother,  and  feveral  other  per* 
fons  of  difti nation,  prifoners,  together  with  all  their 
furviving  foldiers.  On  this  lord  Percy  with  7000  men 
encamped  at  Duns,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  retire,  probably  for  want  of  fnbfiftence  for* 
his  army.  In  the  mean  time,  Mufgrave,  the  governor 
of  Berwick,  who  had  been  ordered  to  join  Percy  with  . 
a  detachment  from  the  garrifon,  was  on  his  march  in¬ 
tercepted,  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner  by  Sir  John 
Gordon  ;  after  which  the  border  war  became  general  on 
both  Tides.  The  iflue  of  thefe  difturbances  is  but  little 
known  ;  however,  in  1377,  we  find  them  raging  with 
more  violence  than  ever.  The  fair  of  Roxburgh  was 
once  more  the  feene  of  action,  and  the  town  was  again 
burnt  down  by  the  Scots.  Lord  Percy,  who  was  now 


Haffenden),  William  de  Copland,  and  William  de  Hellebat  (q.  Elbottle)  ;  all  the  three  are  placed  before  Alder? 
Dapifer . 

u  It  lias  been  remarked,  4  That  in  thofe  days  the  title  of  flewart  or  daptfer  was  too  high  a  title  to  be  given 
to  the  retainer  of  an  earl/  I  anfwer,  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  anno  1093,  fays,  <  Moratl  of  Boebbahurh 
was  thaes  eorles  fliward ,’  i.  e.  Morel  of  Bamborough  was  this  earPs  flewart ,  or  the  flewart  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  Befides,  to  a  charter  granted  by  Earl  Gofpatrick  the  Elder,  Lambertus  Daptfer  is  a  witnefs. 
If  Lambertus  Dapifer ,  in  a  charter  of  Gofpatrick  the  Elder,  implies  Lambert  the  flewart  of  the  family  of 
March ,  why  fiiould  Aldemts  Dapifer ,  in  the  charters  of  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  Gofpatrick,  imply  the  flewart 
of  Scotland ? 

i(  I  believe  that  no  defender  of  the  common  hypothefis  will  anfwer  this  objection,  by  pretending  that  Lamber~ 
tus  Dapifer  was  indeed  flewart  of  Scotland,  Such  an  anfwer  would  leave  no  room  for  Walter  flewart  of  Scotland, 
who  is  held  to  have  been  a  diilinguifhed  perfonage  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III. 

“  It  is  curious  to  fee  upon  what  flight  grounds  our  antiquaries  have  eftablifhed  the  connexion  between  Al~ 
denus  Dapifer  and  the  houfe  of  Stewart.  Walterus  filius  Alani  appears  to  have  fiourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Da¬ 
vid  I.  In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV.  he  is  termed  Dapifet .  Hence  it  has  been  rafhly  concluded,  that  WaU 
terus  Dapifer  filius  Alani  was  the  fon  of  that  Aldenus  Daptfer  who  is  a  witnefs  to  the  charters  of  Gofpatrick  and 
Waldeve. 

4 6  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  Aldeii  Dapifer ,  and  Alen  the  father  of  Walter  flewart  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  IV.  were  different  perfons  ;  and  that  they  had  nothing  fn  common  but  the  Chrriliaw  name,  if  indeed 
they  had  that  in  common. 

“  Some  of  my  readers  may  demand,  ‘  Who  then  was  Alen  the  father  of  Walter,  flewart  of  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  IV.  P 

“  I  can  only  anfwer  this  queftion  by  demanding,  ‘  Who  was  the  father  of  Martach  Earl  of  Marre  in  the  reiga 
of  Malcolm  III.  ;  of  Gilchrift  Ear!  of  Angus  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  ;  of  Fergus  Lord  of  Galloway  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  IV. ;  or  of  Frifkinus  de  Moravia,  anccftor  of  the  family  of  Sutherland,  in  the  reign  of  Willianv 
the  Lion  ?  Or,  to  keep  in  the  fuppofed  line  of  the  royal  family  of  Stewart,  c  Who  was  the  father  of  Banquho- 
Thane  of  Lochaber  V  . 

“  Many  anfwers  may  no  doubt  be  made  to  this  laft  queflion.  Kennedy  fays,  that  the  father  of  Banquho  wafr> 
one  of  the  feven  fons  of  Core  king  of  Murder  y  Sir  George  M‘Kenzie,  Of  Ferquhard,  the  fon  of  Kenneth  III.  ; 
and  Simpfon,  The  fon  of  Ferquhard  Thane  of  Lochaber,  the  foil  of  Kenneth,  the  foil  of  Murdoch,  the  fon  of 
Doir,  the  fon  of  Eth  king  of  Scotland. 

“  It  is  remarkable,  that  Abercrombie  relates  all  thofe  contradi&ory  {lories,  without  ever  fufpe&ing  the 
natural  inference  arifing  from  them,  4  That  if  noble  perions  are  not  fatisfied  with  a  long  pedigree,  proved: 
by  authentic  inflruments,  they  mud  believe  in  flattering  and  ignorant  fnftions  ;  and  that  if  they  fcorn  ta* 
wait  for  the  dawn  of  record  to  enlighten  their  defeent,  they  mufl  bewilder  themfelves  in  dark  and  fabulous^ 

genealogies/  ,  t 

“  In  the  reign  of  David  I.  before  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  the  family  of  the  Stewarts  was  opulent  and; 
powerful.  It  may  therefore  have  fub lifted  for  many  ages  previous  to  that  time  y  but  when,  and  what  wasdu< 
commencement,  we  cannot  determine/* 
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Scotland.  earl  of  Northumberland,  refolved  to  'take  fignal  venge- 
w- v —  ance.  He  ravaged  the  Scots  borders,  particularly  the 
earl  of  March’s  eftate,  for  three  days,  at  the  head  of 
Berwick  ic.ooo  men.  Some  time  after  this,  the  Scots  infur- 
taken  and  gents  became  powerful  enough  to  furprife  Berwick  ; 
^taken.  -which,  however,  was  quickly  retaken  by  the  Englifh,. 

rwho  foon  after  invaded  Scotland.  In  this  expedition, 
however,  they  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  Percy  thought 
-proper  to  defift  from  his  expedition.  The  Scots  in  the 
•mean  time  began  hoftiiities  by  fea,  under  one  Mercer, 
an  experienced  failor  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh,  with  all  his  fleet.  In 
1379,  England  was  affli&ed  with  a  dreadful  plague,  of 
which  the  Scots  took  advantage  to  invade  the  country. 
The  Englifh  hiftorians  tell  us  that  they  behaved  with 
\  the  utmoft  barbarity,  killing  and  plundering  the  de- 

fencelefs  inhabitants  without  mercy. 

This  predatory  war  continued,  generally  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  Englifh,  till  the  beginning  No¬ 
vember  1380,  when  a  truce  was  concluded,  to  continue 
for  a  year  ;  which,  however,  related  only  to  the  bor¬ 
ders.  This  truce,  like  the  others,  was  but  very  indif¬ 
ferently  obferved  ;  fo  that,  in  1383,  new  negociations 
-were  fet  on  foot :  but,  in  1384,  the  war  was  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.  In  the  fpring,  the  earls  of 
March  and  Douglas  took  the  caflle  of  Lochmaben,  and 
intercepted  a  rich  convoy  which  the  Englifh  were  fend¬ 
ing  to  Roxburgh  ;  burnt  to  the  ground  the  caflle  of 
Wark,  and  committed  fuch  devaftations  in  the  north  of 
England,  that  feveral  gentlemen  offered  to  refign  their 
eftates  to  King  Richard,  becaufe  they  were  not  able  to 
defend  them  againft  the  Scots.  The  Duke  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of,  an  army  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  had  removed  every  thing  valuable,  fo  that 
he  marched  on  to  Edinburgh  without  accomplifhing 
any  thing  of  confequence.  On  his  return,  he  was  ha- 
raffed  by  flying  parties  of  Scots,  who  deftroyed  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  his  men.  This  year  alfo  the 
French  fent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  into  ^Scotland.  The 
carls  of  Northumberland  and  Nottingham  entered  Scot¬ 
land  with  an  army  of  10, coo  horfe  and  6000  archers; 
but  retired,  after  having  committed  fome  devaftations 
in  the  fouthcrn  counties.  The  Scots  revenged  them- 
felves  by  laying  wafte  all  the  northern  part  of  England 
to  the  gates  of  Newcaflle.  Berwick  was  taken  by  the 
Scots,  and  foon  after  furrendered  for  the  fum  of  2000 
marks.  A  truce  was  then,  as  ufual,  concluded  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  king  Robert  was  meditating  a  moft 
2^6  fevere  blow  againft  the  Englifh. 

Formidable  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  come  to  the  poffef- 
invafion  of  flon  Qf  the  eftate  of  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Flan- 
E”  ders,  c^me^  Sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ghent  ; 

|>roje  ed.  ^  ^y  refufed  to  fubmit  to  him,  and  in'  this  refufal 
were  prote&ed  by  king  Richard  II.  of  England.  On 
this  the  duke  of  Burgundy  propofed  to  the  French 
court  to  invade  England  in  concert  with  the  Scots. — 
This  being  agreed  to,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Sluys ; 
on  board  of  which  John  de  Vienne,  the  French  ad¬ 
miral,  embarked,  carrying  along  with  him  50,000 
pounds  in  gold,  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  advanced 
in  order  to  be  diftributed  in  Scotland,  where  the  admi¬ 
ral  arrived  fafe  with  a  confiderable  reinforcement,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Supplies  of  all  kinds  of  military  Acres.  Two 
thoufand  auxiliaries,  of  whom  500  were  men-at-arms, 
arrived  with  this  fleet|;  and  400  fuits  of  complete  ar¬ 


mour  were  brought  along  with  them,  in  order  to  be  Scotland, 
diftributed  among  the  braveft  of  the  Scots.  - 

The  Scots  were  for  a  fhort  time  elated  with  the  great  3^^ 
attention  which  had  been  paid  them  by  the  French  to  oothFng* 
king ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Flemings  having  re¬ 
volted,  the  French  abandoned  the  Scots  to  fuftain  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Englifh  refentment,  that  they  them- 
felves  might  employ  their  arms  in  Flanders.  King  Ri¬ 
chard  took  the  field  with  a  more  numerous  army  than 
had  ever  been  mufteved  in  England  before.  Hoftiiities 
were  begun  by  the  Scots,  who,  according  to  cuftom, 
invaded  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  carried  off 
a  confiderable  booty :  however,  in  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  who  had  been  fent  with  an  army  to  inter¬ 
cept  them.  The  Englifh  army  proceeded  northwards  ; 
but  could  accomplifh  nothing,  on  account  of  the  country 
being  defolated,  till  they  came  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  laid  in  afhes.  Being,  however,  inceffantly  harafs- 
ed  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  till  the  year  1378, 
when,  after  a  fhort  truce,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
frefh  fury.  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland  were 
ravaged,  by  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  Lord 
Nithfdale  defeated  a  body  of  3  :oo  Englifh  ;  after  which 
he  formed  the  plan  of  invading  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  of  late  been  very  active  againft  the  Scots. 

In  1388,  Douglas  obtained  permiflion  to  raife  a  body 
of  forces  for  this  invafion  ;  aud  having  landed  in  fafety, 
defeated  the  Irifh,  plundered  the  towrn  of  Carlingford, 
and  loaded  fifteen  fhips  with  the  booty.  From  thence 
the  Scots  failed  to  the  ifle  of  Man,  which  in  like  man¬ 
ner  was  plundered  and  laid  wafte  ;  after  which  they  re¬ 
turned  with  their  booty  to  Loch  Rian  in  Scotland. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Robert  detei mined  to England 
proceed  on  a  more^  enlarged  plan.  Having  affembled  amvadedby 
parliament  at  Aberdeen,  a  double  invafion  of  England  two  Scots 
was  refolved  upon.  Two  armies  were  railed;  the  one,a,rnies at 
confifting  of  25,000  men,  commanded  by  the  earls  Ofonc€* 
Mentieth  and  Fife,  Douglas,  lord  of  Galloway,  and 
Alexander  Lindfay ;  the  other  army,  confifting  of  the 
like  number,  was  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Douglas, 

March,  Crawford,  Moray,  the  lord  high  Conftable  of 
Scotland,  and  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion.  The  former 
entered  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  Northumberland, 
both  which  countries  they  laid  wafte,  and  both  armies 
were  to  meet  within  ten  miles  of  Newcaflle.  The  Eng-> 
lift  were  thrown  into  the  greateft  confternation.  New¬ 
caflle  was  defended  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
whole  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  ta¬ 
king  the  field  ;  but  his  place  was  abundantly  fupplied 
by  his  two  fons  Henry  and  Ralph,  the  former  of  whom 
is  known  in  Englifh  niftory  by  the  name  of  Hotfpur . 

The  town  was  garrifoned  by  the  flower  of  the  Englifh 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  countries,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge.*-  • 
Douglas  feledled  2000  foot  and  300  horfemen  out  of 
the  two  armies,  and  dneamped  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
town,  with  a  view,  according  to  the  Scots  hiftorians,  of 
{forming  it  next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  chal- 
lenged  jby  Hotfpur  to  fight  him  hand  to  hand,  with®3n£*crom,‘ 
fharp  ground  fpears,  in  fight  of  both  armies.  Douglas  car)| 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  Percy  was  unhorfed  Hhe  Douglas 
fir  ft  encounter,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  and  Henry  ! 
4  port-*>ercy• 
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ScotianJ.  povtcuffis  or  gate  of  the  town;  from  whence  Douglas 
~  brought  off  his  antagonift’s  lance,  with  a  pennon  af¬ 
fixed  to  it,  and  fvvore  in  his  hearing  that  he  would  car¬ 
ry  it  into  Scotland.  Next  day  Douglas  attempted  to 
{form  the  town  ;  but,  being  repulfed  in  the  attack,  he 
decamped  in  the  night.  Percy,  breathing  furious  re- 
'venge,  pnrfued  and  overtook  the  Scots  at  Otterburn. 
His'  arrival  was  quite  unexpedlecf,  fo  that  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  Scottifh  army  were  fitting  down  to 
fupper  unarmed.  The  foldiers,  however,  were  inftantly 
prepared  for  battle  ;  but  in  the  hurry  neceffarily  attend¬ 
ing  a  furprife  of  this  kind.  Douglas  forgot  to  put  on 
his  cuirafs.  Both  leaders  encouraged  their  men  by  the 
mod  animating  fpeeches  ;  and  both  parties  waited  for 
the  rife  of  the  moon,  which  happened  that  night  to  be 
unufually  bright.  The  battle  being  joined  on  the 
moon’s  firft  appearance,  the  Scots  began  to  give 
'ground  ;  but,  being  rallied  by  Douglas,  who  fought 
with  a  battle-ax,  the  Englifh,  though  greatly  fuperior 
in  number,  were  totally  routed.  Twelve  hundred  were 
killed  on  the  fpot  ;  and  100  perfons  of  diftin&ion, 
ed,  and  earl  among  whom  were  the  two  Percies,  were  made  prifon- 
Douglas  erg  ^  3£elth  marifchal  of  Scotland.  On  the  fide  of 
the  Scots  the  greateft  lofs  was  that  of  the  brave  earl 
Douglas,  who  was  killed  in  confequence  of  going  to 
battle  without  his  armour,  as  above  related.  It  was 
this  fingle  combat  between  Douglas  and  Percy,  and 
the  fubfequent  battle,  which  gave  rife  to  the  celebrated 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bifhop  of  Durham  was  march¬ 
ing  towards  Newcaftle  with  an  -army  of  10,000  men  ; 
biit  was  informed  by  the  runaways  of  Percy’s  defeat, 
which  happened  on  the  21  ft  of  July  1  388.  In  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  it  was  refolved  to  purfue  the  Scots,  whom 
they  hoped  eafily  to  vanquish,  as  being  wearied  with 
the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  and  laden  with  plun¬ 
der.  The  earl  of  Moray,  who  commanded  in  chief, 
having  called  a  confultation  of  his  officers,  refolved  to 
venture  a  battle.  The  prifoners  were  almoft  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  whole  Scots  army  ;  however,  the  generals  re¬ 
quired  no  more  of  them  than  their  Words  of  honour 
that  they  fhould  continue  ina&ive  during  the  battle, 
and  remain  prifoners  ftill.  This  condition  being  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  Scots  drew  out  their  army  for  battle. — 
Their  rear  was  fecured  by  marfhes,  and  their  flanks  by 
larae  trees  which  they  had  felled.  In  ftiort,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  was  fo  formidable,  that  the  Englifh,  dreading 
to  encounter  a  refolute  enemy  fo  ftrongly  fecured,  retired 
to  Newcaftle,  leaving  the  Scots  at  liberty  to  continue 
their  march  to  their  own  country. 

Robert  being  now  opprefled  with  age,  fo  that  he 
could  no  longer  endure  the  fatigues  of  government,  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs  devolved  upon  his  fecond  foil 
the  earl  of  Fife  ;  for  his  eldeft  fon  was  by  nature  indo¬ 
lent,  and  beftdes  lame  by  an  unlucky  blow  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  liorfe.  Early  in  the  fpring  of  1389,  he 
•invaded  England  with  fuccefs  :  but  the  fame  year  a 
truce  was  concluded,  to  laft  from  the  19th  of  June  1389 
to  the  1 6th  of  Auguft  1392  ;  in  which  the  allies  of 
vboth  crowns  were  included.  This  truce  was  violently 
oppofed  by  the  nobility,  who  fufpeaed  their  king  of 
being  too  much  under  French  influence.  Upon  this 
the  court  of  France  thought  proper  to  fend  over  am- 
bafladors  to  perfuade  the  nobility  to  comply  ;  informing 
them,  that  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  they  could  exped  no 
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aff  fiance  either  of  men  or  money  from  the  continent.  Scotland. 
With  difficulty  they  prevailed,  and  peace  between  Eng-  ¥ 
land  and  Scotland  was  once  more  reftored.  Scarce, 
however,  was  this  truce  finifhed,  when  the  peace  of  the 
nation  was  moft  fcandaloufly  violated  by  Robert’s  third 
fon  the  earl  of  Buchan.  This  prince  having  a  quarrel 
with  the  bifhop  of  Murray,  burnt  down  the  fine  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Elgin,  which  has  been  called  by  hiftovians 
the  lanthorn  and  ornament  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  king  for  this  crime  caufed  his  fon  to  be  impnfon- 
ed ;  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been  the  confequence,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  veneration  which  the  Scots  retained 
for  their  old  king.  However,  they  did  not  long  enj°)rRo|3erc 
their  beloved  monarch;  for  he  died  on  the  1 9^  °^dies, and  * 
April  1390,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  1 9th is  fucceed- 
of  his  reign.  ^ 

On  the  death  of  Robert  II.  the  crown  devolved  up-bcrtH1* 
on  his  eldeft  fon  John  ;  but  the  name  being  thought 
unlucky  in  Scotland,  he  changed  it  for  that  of  Robert, 
though  he  was  ftill  called  by  the  commonalty  Robert 
John  Fernzkr .  He  had  been  married  to  Aunabella,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond,  anceftor  to  the  noble 
family  of  Perth  ;  and  was  crowned  along  with  his  con- 
fort  at  Scone,  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1390.  He 
confirmed  the  truce  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
England,  and  renewed  the  league  with  France;  but 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  difturbed  by  the  wars  °^Re^jjon 
the  petty  chieftains  with  each  other.  Duncan  Stew-of  theearl 
art,  fon  to  Alexander  earl  of  Buchan,  who  had  died  in  0f  Buchan, 
prifon  for  burning  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  affembling 
his  followers  under  pretence  of  revenging  his  father’s 
death,  laid  wafte  the  county  of  Angus.  Walter  Ogilvy, 
the  fheriff  of  Angus,  attempting  to  repel  the  invaders, 
was  killed,  with  his  brother  and  60  of  their  followers. 

The  king  then  gave  a  commiffion  to  the  earl  of  Craw¬ 
ford  to  fupprefs  them  ;  which  he  foon  did,  and  moft  of 
them  were  either  killed  or  executed.  The  followers  of 
the  earl  of  Buchan  were  compofed  of  the  wildeft  High- 
landers,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Catterenesy  which 
anfwers  to  that  of  banditti.  That  fuch  a  race  of  peo-rene3# 
pie  exifted  is  certain  from  the  records  of  Scotland  ;  but 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  how  they  obtained  their 
fubfiftence,  being  void  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  of  every  civil  art.  There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe 
that  many  of  them  came  from  the  Weftern  Hies ;  and 
that  they  or  their  anceftors  had  emigrated  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Ireland.  The  lands  they  inhabited 
were  never  cultivated  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  lafc 
century  ;  and,  according  to  the  moft  authentic  ac¬ 
counts,  they  lived  entirely  upon  animal  food. 

The  earl  of  Crawford’s  fuccefs  againft  the  followers 
of  Buchan  encouraged  Robert  to  intruft  him  with  a 
commiffion  for  iubduing  other  infurgents  by  whom  the  *64 
peace  of  the  country  was  difturbed.  The  moft  remark- Battle  be- 
of  thefe  were  the  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan  Kay.  As 
both  tliefe  tribes  were  numerous  and  brave,  Crawkd  ^^fdan 
was  not  without  apprehenfions  that  they  might  unite chatfan 
againft  him  as  a  common  enemy,  and  defeat  him  if  no  clan 
attempted  to  fupprefs  them  by  force.  He  propofed, 
therefore,  that  the  two  rival  clans  fhouid  each  chooie  30 
men,  to  determine  their  differences  by  the  fword,  with¬ 
out  being  allov/ed  the  ufe  of  any  other  weapon.  The 
king  andlHis  nobility  were  to  be  fpe&ators  of  the  com¬ 
bat  ;  the  conquered  clan  w^ere  to  be  pardoned  for  all 
theii  former  offences,  and  the  conquerors  honoured 
5  F  with 
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Scotland  with  the  royal  favour.  This  propofal  was  readily  ac- 
cepted  by  both  parties,  and  the  north  inch  of  Perth 
was  to  be  the  fcene  of  a&ion.  But,  upon  muftering 
the  combatants,  it  was  found  that  one  of  them,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clan  Chattan,  had  abfented  himfelf.  It  was 
propofed  to  balance  this  difference  by  withdrawing  one 
of  the  combatants  from  the  clan  Kay  ;  but  not  one  of 
them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  refign  his  place.  At 
laft  one  Henry  Wynd,  a  faddler,  though  no  way  con- 
nedled  with  either  party,  offered  to  fupply  the  place  of 
him  that  was  abfent,  on  condition  of  his  receiving  a 
French  crown  of  gold  (about  7  s.  6  d.  of  our  money)  ; 
which  was  immediately  paid  him.  The  combat  then 
began  with  incredible  fury  ;  but  at  laft,  through  the  fu* 
perior  valour  and  fkill  of  Henry  Wynd,  vi&ory  decla¬ 
red  in  favour  of  the  clan  Chattan.  Only  ten  of  the 
conquerors,  befides  Wynd,  were  left  alive  ;  and  all  of 
them  defperately  wounded.  Of  the  clan  Kay  only  one 
remained  ;  and  he  having  received  no  hurt  efcaped  by 
fwimming  acrofs  the  Tay, 

While  thefe  internal  broils  ere  going  on,  the  truce 
which  had  lately  been  concluded  with  England  was  fo 
ill  obferved,  that  it  became  ntceffary  to  enter  into  frefh 
negociations.  Thefe,  like  others  hich  had  taken  place 
before,  had  very  little  effeft.  The  borderers  on  both 
Tides  had  been  fo  accuftomed  to  ravage  and  plunder, 
that  they  could  not  live  in  quiet.  King  Robert  alfo 
165  vas  thought  to  be  too  m  ich  attached  to  the  king  of 

Tide  of  England.  He  had  introduced  the  new  title  of  duke , 

trod  feed  Vv  beftowed  firft  on  the  prince  royal  ;  but  ma- 

into  Scot-  king  an  offer  of  that  honour  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the 

land.  Douglas  family,  it  was  rejefted  with  difdain.  That 

po  erful  family  had  never  loft  fight  of  an  ancient  claim 
.they  had  upon  the  caftle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  ftill 
in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  this  year  the  fon 
of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  Sir  William  Stewart,  and 
others,  broke  down  the  bridge  of  Roxburgh,  plunder¬ 
ed  the  town,  and  deftroyed  the  forage  and  corn  there 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Englifh  applied 
for  fatisra&ion  ;  but  obtained  none,  as  the  confufion 
which  involved  the  kingdom  by  the  depofition  of  Ri¬ 
chard  II.  and  the  accefiion  of  Henry  IV.  prevented 
them  from  having  recourfe  to  arms,  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  to  *liich  the  Scots  patriots  in  tliofe  days  would 
liften. 

No  fooner  was  the  cataftrophe  of  Richard  known 
in  Scotland,  than  they  refolved  to  avail  themfelves  of  it; 

1  and  invading  the  north  parts  of  England,  demolifhed  the 
•caftle  ofWark,  and  laid  the  neighbouring  country  under 
contribution.  The  fituation  of  Henry’s  affairs  did  not 
admit  of  his  refenting  this  infult.  He  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  nominating  his  brother  the  earl  of  Weftmore- 
land,  to  treat  with  the  Scots  about  a  truce  or  peace  ; 
or,  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  to  make  a  mutual 
agreement,  that  the  towns  of  Dumfries  in  Scotland, 
and  Penrith  in  England,  fhould  be  free  from  hoftilities 
during  the  war.  To  this  propofal  the  Scots  paid  no 
regard  ;  and  being  encouraged  by  the  court  of  France, 
who  refented  the  depofition  of  Richard,  they  renewed 
their  ravages  in  England.  In  1400,  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  called  a  parliament,  in  order  to  confult  on  the  mod 
proper  means  of  repelling  the  Scottjfh  invafions  ;  and  in 
this  he  was  greatly  affifted  by  the  divifions  of  the  Scots 
spnong  themfelves.  The  duke  of  Rothefay,  the  heir- 


apparent  of  the  crown,  was  now  grown  up  to  man's  Scotian!. 

eftate,  and  it  was  thought  prop<#  to  provide  a  fuitable  - 

confort  for  him.  The  king  is  faid  to  have  fcandaloufly  Me*c6(J 
put  up  his  Ton's  marriage  at  auction,  and  offered  him  hehlvbup7 
to  the  lady  whofe  father  could  give  him  the  higheft  «f  Robert 
price.  The  earl  of  March  was  the  higheft  bidder  ;  and  wich  re- 
advanced  a  confiderable  fum  in  ready  money,  011  condi- ?ar?  to 
tion  that  his  daughter  fhould  become  the  royal  bride. —  rUge.*1*”" 
This  fordid  match  was  oppofed  by  Douglas,  who  pro. 
pofed  his  own  daughter  the  lady  Margery.  So  degene¬ 
rate  was  the  court  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  that  neither 
the  king  nor  the  duke  of  Rothefay  oppofed  this  pro¬ 
pofal  of  a  new  match,  becaufe  it  was  to  be  purchafed 
with  a  frefh  fum ;  and  they  even  refufed  to  indemnify 
the  earl  of  March  for  the  money  he  had  already  advan¬ 
ced. 

As  the  duke  of  Albany  fided  with  Douglas,  a 
council  of  the  nobility  was  privately  affembled,  which 
annulled  the  contrad  of  the  lady  Elizabeth  Dunbar, 
the  earl  of  March’s  daughter,  in  favour  of  the  lady 
Margery,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  but  with¬ 
out  taking  ary  meafures  for  repaying  the  money  to  the 
earl  of  March.  The  continuator  of  Fordun  informs 
us,  that  the  earl  of  Douglas  paid  a  larger  fum  for  his 
daughter’s  fortune  than  that  which  had  been  advanced 
by  the  earl  of  March,  and  that  the  earl  of  Douglas’s 
daughter  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Rothefay  :  that,  ^ 
before  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  March  demanded  Earl  of 
that  the  money  he  had  advanced  fhould  be  reimburfed  ;  tVIarch  re* 
but  receiving  an  unfatisfa&ory  anfwer,  he  declared,  that volt8’ 
as  the  king  had  not  fulfilled  his  bargain,  he  would  brings 
unexpected  calamities  upon  the  country.  Accordingly 
he  fled  into  England,  leaving  his  caftle  of  Dunbar  to 
the  cuftody  of  his  nephew  Robert  Maitland,  who  foon 
after  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  call¬ 
ed  in  hiftory  Archibald  the  Grim ,  from  the  fternnefs  of 
his  vifage. 

As  foon  as  Robert  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  earl 
of  March,  he  fent  ambaffadors  demanding  back  his 
fubjeCt  ;  but  the  requeft  was  difregarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earl  of  March  demanded  repoffeflion 
of  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  pleading,  that  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  a&  of  treafon,  but  had  come  to  England 
under  a  fafe  conduCt  from  king  Henry,  on  purpofe  to 
negociate  his  private  affairs  :  but  this  requeft  was  dif¬ 
regarded  ;  upon  .hich  he  fent  for  all  his  family  and 
followers  to  England,  where  they  joined  him  in  fgreat  *68 
numbers.  This  produced  a  war  between  the  two  king-  fnvafion  of 
doms.  The  earl  of  March,  with  Henry  Percy  fur-  Scotland  by 
named  Hot /pur  y  invaded  Scotland,  penetrating  as  farp@ncry 
as  Haddington,  and  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  the  CrCy’ 
inhabitants  into  captivity,  brom  thence  they  went  to 
Peebles,  and  then  to  Linton,  ravaging  the  country  all 
the  way  as  they  paffed  along.  They  next  befieged  the 
caftle  of  Hales,  and  took  feveral  of  the  peighbouring 
forts  ;  but  Archibald  the  Grim,  or  rather  his  fon,  ha¬ 
ving  raifed  an  army  againft  them,  they  were  ftruck  with 
terror,  and  fled  to  Berwick,  to  the  gates  of  which  they 
were  purfued  by  the  Scots.  At  this  time  the  Scottifh 
admiral,  Sir  Robert  Logan,  was  at  fea  with  a  fquadron; 
but  mifearried  in  an  attempt  he  made  upon  fome  Eng¬ 
lifh  fhips  of  war  that  prote&ed  their  fleet  when  fifhing 
upon  the  coall  of  Scotland.  After  this  the  Englifh 
plundered  the  Orkney  iflands ;  which,  though  belong¬ 
ing 
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Scotland.  Jng  to  the  crown  of  Norway,,  were  at  that  t.me  go- 

*— *> -  verned,  or  rather  farmed,  by  Sinclair  the  Scots  earl  of 

Orkney  and  Caithnefs. 

All  this  time  the  earl  of  March  continued  under  the 
prote&ion  of  the  king  of  England.  He  had  received 
repeated  invitations  to  return  to  his  allegiance  : .  but 
all  of  them  being  rejected,  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  ; 
and  the  Scottifh  governor  made  a  formal  demand  of 
him  from  king  Henry.  With  this  the  latter  not  only 
refufed  to  comply,  but  renewed  his  league  with  the 
lord  of  the  ifles.  He  pretended  alfo,  that  at  this  time 
he  had  intercepted  fome  letters  from  the  Scottifh  re¬ 
gency,  which  called  him  “  a  traitor  in  the  higheft 
degree  and  he  alleged  this  as  a  reafon  why  he  pro¬ 
tected  not  only  the  earl  of  March  but  the  lord  of  the 
ifles. 


him  battle,  and  force  him  to  raife  the  fiege,  or  lofe  his 
life.  When  this  was  written,  the  duke  was  at  Calder- 
muir  ;  and  Henry  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  letter, 
that  he  prefented  the  herald  who  delivered  it  .with  his 
upper  garment,  and  a  chain  of  gold  ;  promifi ng,  on 
his  royal  word,  that  he  would  remain  where  he  was 
until  the  appointed  day.  On  this  occafion,  however, 
the  duke  forfeited  his  honour  ;  for  he  fuffered  fix  days 
to  elapfe  without  making  any  attempt  on  the  Englifh 
army* 

Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  pufhed  on  the  fiege  of  E- 
dinburgh  caftle  ;  but  met  with  fuch  a  vigorous  refi fi¬ 
ance  from  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  that  the  hopes  of  re¬ 
ducing  it  were  but  fmall.  At  the  fame  time  lie  was 
informed  that  the  Welfh  were  on  the  point  of  rebellion 
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under  the  famous  chieftain  named  Owen  Glcndower .  270 

On  the  2  cth  of  July  I4OC,  the  earl  of  March  re-  He  knew  alfo  that  many  of  the  Englilh  were  highly  But  W. 

Sco.l.«a.  ^  transferred  .hern  »  He^byfWnsd  h£T£Z 

fortunate  Richard,  but  a  nobleman  of  no  ambition. 

For  thefe  reafons  he  concluded  it  beft  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Edinburgh  caftle,  and  to  return  to  England.  He 
then  agreed  to  a  truce  for  fix  weeks,  but  which  was 
afterwards  prolonged,  probably  for  a  year,  by  the  com- 
mifiioners  of  the  two  crowns,  who  met  at  Kelfo. 

In  1401,  Scotland  fuffered  a  great  lofs  by  the  death 
of  Walter  Trail,  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  a  moil 
exemplary  patriot,  and  a  perfon  of  great  influence.  Ar- 


indenture.  For  this  the  earl  was  rewarded  with  a  pen. 
fion  of  500  merks  Sterling,  and  the  manor  of  Clipe- 
tienry  i  v .  ftoue  in  Sherwood  forell.  Henry  now  began  to  re 
projects  the  vjve  t^e  c]aJm  Qf  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
conqueft  of  ^  even  tQ  meditate  the  conquefl  of  the  kingdom. 

0  an  *  He  had  indeed  many  reafons  to  hope  for  fuccefs  ;  the 
principal  of  which  were,  the  weaknefs  of  the  Scottifh 
government,  the  divided  ftate  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  diffenfions  among  the  chief  nobility.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  made  great  preparations  both  by  fea  and  land  ; 


but  before  he  fet  out  on  his  journey,  he  received  a  let- 
ter  from  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  full  of  reproaches  on 
account  of  the  prefumptuous  letters  which  Henry  had 
addreffed  to  Robert  and  his  nobility.  The  letter  was 
addreffed  by  the  duke  to  his  adverfary  of  England,  as 
the  Scots  had  not  yet  recognized  the  title  of  Henry  to 
the  crown  of  England.  Towards  the  end  of  it  the 
duke,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  defired 
Henry,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effufion  of  Chnftian 
blood,  to  fight  him  in  perfon  with  two,  three,  or  an 
hundred  noblemen  on  a  fide.  But  this  challenge  pro¬ 
duced  no  other  anfwer  from  Henry,  than  that  “  lie  was 
<urprifed  that  the  duke  of  Rothefay  (hould  confidcr 
noble  blood  as  not  being  Chriflian,  fince  he  defired  the 
effufion  of  the  one,  and  not  of  the  other.”  Henry 
arrived  at  Leith  oil  the  very  day  in  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed  the  Scottifh  nobility  to  meet  him  and  pay  their 
homage,  and  conclude  a  peace  between  the  two  crowns. 
In  all  probability,  he  ex  petted  to  have  been  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  the  difeontented  Scots  ;  and  he  Hat. 
tered  the  Englifh  with  a  promife  of  raifing  the  power 
and  glory  of  their  country  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it 
had  ever  known.  Under  this  pretext,  he  fei zed  upon 
the  fum  of  350,000  pounds  in  ready  money,  befides  as 
much  in  plate  and  jewels,  which  had  been  left  by  Rich¬ 
ard  in  the  royal  treafury.  He  raffed  a  fovaft  contribu¬ 
tions  on  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  likewife  on.  the 
principal  towns  and  cities.  At  laft,  finding  that  neither 
his  vaft  preparations,  nor  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of 
March,  had  brought  any  of  the  Scots  to  his  ftandard, 
he  formed  the  fiege  of  Edinburgh  caftle,  which  was 
defended  by  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  anc,  as  fome  fay, 
by  the  earl  of  Douglas.  The  duke  of  Albpny,  brother 
to  king  Robert,  was  then  in  the  field  with  an  army, 
and  fent  a  letter  to  king  Henry,  promifing,  that  if  he 
would  remain  where  he  was  for  fix  days,  he  would  give 


chibald  Douglas  the  Grim  had  died  fome  time  before, 
and  his  lofs  was  now  feverely  felt ;  for  the  king  himfelf, 
naturally  feeble,  and  now  quite  diiabled  by  liis  age  and 
infirmities,  was  fequeftered  from  the  world  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  we  know  not  even  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence  during  the  laft  invafion  of  Scotland  by  the  Eng- 
lifti.  This  year  alfo  queen  Anabella  died,  fo  that  none 
remained  who  might  be  able  to  heal  thofe  divifions 
which  prevailed  among  the  royal  family.  Robert  duke 
of  Mbauy,  a  man  of  great  ambition,  was  an  enemy  to 
the  duke  of  Rothefay,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown; 
and  endeavoured,  for  obvious  reafons,  to  imprefs  his  fa¬ 
ther  with  a  bad  opinion  of  him.  This  prince,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  chargeable  with  no  mifdemeanour 
of  any  confequence,  excepting  his  having  debauched, 
under  promife  of  marriage,  the  daughter  of  William 
Lindfay  of  Roffy.  But  this  is  not  fupported  by  any 
credible  evidence  ;  and,  though  it  had  been  true,  could 
never  juftify  the  horrid  treatment  he  met  with,  and 
which  we  are  now  about  to  relate.  ._  .  27* 

One  Ramorgny,  a  man  of  the  vileft  principles,  but  Confpiracy 
an  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  had  won  his  ^ainft^the 
confidence  ;  and,  perceiving  how  much  he  refented  the  Rl^e°fay. 
condua  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany,  had  the  vil- 
lany  to  fuggeft  to  tlie  prince  the  difpatcliing  him  by  af- 
faffination.  The  prince  reje&ea  this  infamous  propo- 
fal  with  fuch  horror  and  difpleafure,  that  the  villain,  be¬ 
ing  afraid  he  would  difclofe  it  to  the  duke  of  Albany, 
informed  the  latter,  under  the  feal  of  the  moft  inviolable 
fecrecy,  that  the  prince  intended  to  murder  him  ;  upon 
which  the  duke,  and  William  Lindfay  of  Roffy  his  affo- 
ciate  in  the  treafon,  refolved  upon  the  prince’s  death. 

By  praaifmg  upon  the  doating  king,  Lindfay  and  Ra¬ 
morgny  obtained  a  writ  directed  to  the  duke  of  Alba¬ 
ny,  impowering  him  to  arreft  his  fon,  and  to  keep  him 
under  reftraint,  in  order  for  his  amendment.  The  fame 
5  F  2  traitors 
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traitors  bad  previoufly  pofeffed  the  prince  with  an  ap< 
~  prehenfiou  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  had  per- 
fuaded  him  to  feize  the  caflle  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  to 
keep  poffeffion  of  it  during  the  vacancy  of  that  fee. 
Robert  had  nominated  one  of  his  baflard  brethren,  who 
was  then  deacon  of  St  Andrew’s,  to  that  bifhopric  : 
but  being  a  perfon  no  way  fitted  for  fuch  a  dignity, 
he  declined  the  honour,  and  the  chapter  refufed  to 
eleft  any  other  during  his  lifetime ;  fo  that  the  prince 
had  a  profpefl  ©f  poflefiiug  the  caflle  for  fomC  time. 
He  was  riding  thither  with  a  fmall  attendance,  when 
he  was  arrefted  between  the  towns  of  Nidi  and  Strati- 
rum  (accordiug  to  the  continuator  of  Fordun),  and 
hurried  to  the  very  caflle  of  which  he  was  preparing  to 
take  pofTeffion. 

The  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who 
was  like  wife  the  prince’s  enemy,  were  then  at  Culrofs, 
waiting  the  event  of  their  deteflablc  confpiracy;  of 
which  they  were  no  fooner  informed,  than  they  order¬ 
ed  a  flrong  body  of  ruffians  to  carry  the  royal  captive 
from  the  caflle  of  St  Andrew’s ;  which  they  did,  after 
clothing  him  in  a  ruffet  cloak,  mounting  him  on  a  very 
forry  horfe,  and  committing  him  to  the  cuflody  of  two 
execrable  wretches,  John  Selkirk  and  John  Wright,  who 
were  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Albany  to  flarve  him  to 
death.  ^  According  to  Buchanan,  his  fate  was  for 
fome  time  prolonged  by  the  compaffion  of  one  of  his 
keeper’s  daughters,  who  thrufl  thin  oat  cakes  through 
the  chinks  of  his  prifon- walls,  and  by  a  woman  who, 
being  a  wet  nurfe,  found  means  to  convey  part  of  her 
milk  to  him  through  a  fmall  tube.  Both  thefe  chari¬ 
table  females  were  dete&ed,  and  put  to  death  ;  the 
young  lady’s  inhuman  father  being  himfelf  the  profecu- 
*or*  The  prince  himfelf  died  a  few  days  after,  on  Ea- 
fter-eve,  his  hunger  having  impelled  him  to  devour  part 
of  his  own  flefh. 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert,  being  yet  ignorant  of 
the  murder  of  his  fon,  had  renewed,  or  rather  con¬ 
tented  to  renew,  hoflilities  with  England.  On  the  ex- 
piration  of  the  truce,  Henry  had  lent  a  commiffion  to 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weflmoreland,  to  of¬ 
fer  the  Scots  any  terms  they  could  reafonably  defire  ; 
but  every  offer  of  this  kind  being  rejedled,  there  was 
a  neceffity  for  renewing  hoflilities.  The  earl  of  March 
had  received  another  penfion  from  Henry,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  keeping  on  foot  a  certain  number  of  light 
troops  to  adl  againfl  the  Scots.  This  had  been  done  ; 
and  fo  effe&ually  did  thefe  now  annoy  their  enemies, 
that  the  earl  of  Douglas  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
againfl  them.  By  dividing  his  men  into  fmall  parties, 
he  repreffed  the  depredations  of  thefe  invaders  ;  and 
Thomas  Haliburton,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
Scottifh  parties,  made  incurfions  into  England  as  far 
as  Bamboroiigh,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a  con- 
fiderable  booty.  This  encouraged  another  chieftain, 
Patrick  Hepburn,  to  make  a  fimilar  attempt  :  but  be¬ 
ing  elated  with  his  fuccefs,  he  remained  too  long  in 
the  enemy’s  country  ;  fo  that  the  earl  of  March  had 
time  to  fend  a  detachment  to  intercept  him  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  This  produced  a  defperate  encounter,  in  which 
Hepburn  was  killed  ;  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Lothi¬ 
an,  who  had  attended  in  this  expedition,  were  cut  off, 
and  fcarce  a  fingle  Scotfman  remained  unwounded. 

On  the  news  of  this  difafler,  the  earl  of  Douglas 
applied  to  the  duke  of  Albany  for  affiftance.  He  was 
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immediately  furniffied  with  a  confiderable  army,  accord-  Scotland 

ing  to  fome,  confifling  of  10,000;  according  to  others  - ^ 

of  13,000  ;  and  according  to  the  Engliffi  hillorians,  of 
20,000  men.  Murdoc,  the  fon  of  the  duke,  attended 
the  earl  on  this  expedition,  as  did  alfo  the  earls  of  Mo¬ 
ray,  Angus,  Orkney,  and  many  others  of  the  chief  no¬ 
bility,  with  80  knights.  The  Scots  on  this  occafion 
conduced  themfelves  with  the  fame  imprudence  they 
had  done  before.  Having  penetrated  too  far  into  the  ThVirde 
country,  they  were  intercepted  by  the  Engliffi  on  their  feat  at 
return,  and  obliged  to  engage  at  a  place  called  Home/ -  Homeldon* 
e/on,  under  great  difad  vantages.  The  confequence  was, 
that  they  were  utterly  defeated,  and  almofl  the  whole 
army  either  killed  or  taken. 

Henry  Hotfpur,  to  whom  this  vi&ory  was  chiefly 
owing,  refolving  to  purfue  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
entered  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  laid  a7 
fiege  to  a  caffle  called  Cock}a<wys,  on  the  borders  of  Te-  Cocklawys 
viotdale.  The  caflle  was  for  fome  time  bravely  defend-  cafUe  br¬ 
ed  :  but  at  lait  the  governor  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  by 
which  it  was  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  caflle,  in  cafe  it the  Engllflu 
was  not  relieved  by  the  king  or  governor  in  fix  weeks ; 
during  which  time  no  additional  fortifications  were  to 
be  made.  But  while  the  Engliffi  were  retiring,  one  of 
Percy’s  foldiers  pretended  that  the  Scots  had  broke  the 
capitulation,  by  introducing  a  mattock  into  the  place. 

The  governor,  hearing  of  this  charge,  offered  to  fight 
any  Engliffiman  who  fhould  engage  to  make  it  good. 

A  champion  was  accordingly  fingled  out,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Scotfman  ;  and  the  Engliffi  army  retired 
according  to  agreement.  The  matter  then  being  de¬ 
bated  in  the  Scottifh  council,  it  was  refolved  to  fend 
relief  to  the  caflle.  Accordingly  the  duke  of  Albany, 
with  a  powerful  army,  fet  out  for  the  place  ;  but  before 
he  came  there,  certain  news  were  received  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hotfpur,  at  Shrewffiury,  as  related  under 
the  article  England,  n°  182. 

In  the  year  1404,  king  Henry,  exceedingly  defiroufc 
of  a  peace  with  Scotland,  renewed  his  negociations  for 
that  purpofe.  Thefe,  however,  not  being  attended 
with  fucccfs,  hoflilities  were  flill  Continued,  but  with- 
out  any  remarkable  tranfadtion  on  either  fide.  In  the 
mean  time,  king  Robert  was  informed  of  the  miferable 
fate  of  his  eldefl  fon  the  duke  of  Rothefay  ;  but  was 
unable  to  refent  it  by  exeenting  juflice  on  fuch  a  pow¬ 
erful  murderer.  After  giving  himfelf  up.  to  grief,™*  7|cot- 
therefore,  far  fome  time,  lie  refolved  to  provide  for  the  tifh  prince, 
fafety  of  his  fecond  fon  James,  by  fending  him  into  James,  lent 
I  ranee.  Tliis  fcheme  was  not  communicated  to  the  f0  pfaRce> 
duke  of  Albany  ;  and  the  young  prince  took  {hipping' iTthl  Eng- 
with  all  imaginable  fecrecy  at  the  Bafs,  under  the  care  liffi.  ** 
of  the  earl  of  Orkney.  On  his  voyage  he  was  taken 
by  an  Engliffi  privateer  off  Flamborough-head,  and. 
brought  before  Henry.  The  Engliffi  monarch  having 
examined  the  attendants  of  the  prince,  they  told  him 
that  they  were  carrying  the  prince  to  France  for  his 
education.  «  I  underfland  the  French  tongue  (replied 
Henry),  and  your  countrymen  ought  to  have  been 
kind  enough  to  have  trulled  me  with  their  prince’s 
education.”  He  then  committed  the  prince  and  his 
attendants  clofe  prifoners  to  the  tower  of  London. 

The  news  of  this  difafler  arrived  at  the  caflle  of  Rothe- 
fay  in  the  He  of  Bute  (the  place  o£  Robert’s  rcfi-^Y^ 


dence)  while  the  king  was  at  fupper.  The  news  threw 
him  into  fuch  an  agony  of  grief,  that  he  died  in  three 
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Scotland,  days,  the  29th  of  March  1405*  after  having  reigned 
near  15  years. 

a7S  By  the  death  of  Robert,  and  the  captivity  of  the 

Jf^Albany  Pr^nceJ  the  power  devolved  upon  the  duke  of  Al- 
regenr.  bany,  who  was  appointed  regent  by  a  convention  of 
the  (fates  adembled  at  Scone.  The  allegiance  of  the 
people,  however,  to  their  captive  prince  could  not  be 
fhaken  ;  fo  that  the  reg-ent  was  obliged  to  raife  an  army 
foi  the  purpofe  of  refcuing  him.  Henry  fummoned  all 
Iris  military  tenants,  and  made  great  preparations  :  but, 
having  agreed  to  treat  of  a  final  peace  with  Ireland 
and  the  lord  of  the  Ides,  the  regent  laid  hold  of  this 
as  a  pretence  for  entering  into  a  new  negotiation  with 
the  Englifh  monarch  ;  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a 
year,  during  which  time  all  differences  were  to  be  fet¬ 
tled.  In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  Rothefay, 
king  at  arms,  was  appointed  commiffary-general  for  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  that  quality  re¬ 
paired  to  the  court  of  England  At  the  time  when 
the  prince  of  Scotland  was  taken,  it  feems  that  there 
had  been  a  truce,  however  ill  obferved  on  both  Tides, 
fubfifting  between  the  two  nations.  Rothefay  produced 
the  record  of  this  trace,  which  provided  that  the  Scots 
fhould  have  a  free  navigation  ;  and  in  confequence  of 
this,  he  demanded  juftice  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
privateer  who  had  taken  the  prince.  Henry  ordered 
the  matter  to  be  inquired  into :  but  the  Engliih 
brought  their  complaints  as  well  as  the  Scots  ;  and  the 
claims  of  both  were  fo  intricate,  that  the  examination 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  truce  was 
*79  prolonge'cL 

Schemes  of  jn  t^e  C11(j  cf  the  year  1409,  or  the  beginning  of 
a^ainft  1410,  the  war  was  renewed  with  England,  and  Henry 
Scodand.  prepared  to  (hike  a  fatal  blow  which  he  had  long  me¬ 
ditated  againfl  Scotland.  He  had,  as  we  have  feen, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  lord  of  the  Ides,  where^ 
a  confiderable  revolution  then  happened.  Walter  Lefley 
had  fucceeded  to  the  eftate  and  honours  of  the  earl  of 
Rois,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  wa3  the  heir.  By  that 
marriage,  he  had  a  Ton  named  Alexander ,  who  fucceed¬ 
ed  him  ;  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  married 
to  the  lord  of  the  Ides.  This  Alexander  had  married 
one  of  the  regent’s  daughters;  and  dying  young,  lie 
left  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  Euphane,  who  was. 
deformed,  and  become  a  nun  at  North  Berwick.  Her 
grandfather,  the  regent,  procured  from  her  a  refigna- 
tion  of  the  earldom  of  Fvofs,  to  which  die  was  undoubt¬ 
ed  heir,  in  favour  of  John  earl  of  Buchan,  but  in  pre¬ 
judice  of  Donald  lord  of  the  Ides,  who  was  the  fon  of 
Margaret,  fitter  to  the  earl  Alexander,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  neared  heir  to  the  ettate  after  the  nun.  Donald 
applied  for  redrefs  ;  but  his  fuit  being  reje&ed,  he,  with 
his  brother  John,  (led  into  England,- where  he  was  mod 
gracioudy  received  by  king  Henry.  According  to  the 
inftruaions  given  him  by  the  Englifh  monarch,  Donald 
returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Iflcs,  where  lie 
raifed  an  army,  and  patting  over  into  Rofsfhire,  vio¬ 
lently  feized  on  the  eftate  in  difpute.  In  a  fhort  time 
he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  10,000  Highlanders  ; 
with  whom  he  marched  into  the  province  of  Moray, 
and  from  thence  to  Strathbogie  and  Garioch,  which  he 
laid  under  contribution.  Advancing  towards  Aber¬ 
deen,  with  a  view  to  pay  his  troops  with  the  plunder 
of  that  city,  which  was  then  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade,  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Marr,  whom  the  re¬ 


gent  had  employed  to  command  againft  him,  at  a  vil-  Scotland,^ 
la  e  called  Harlaw ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber-  ^ 
deen.  A  fierce  engagement  enfued,  in  which  great  3atti0  0f 
numbers  were  killed  on  both  (ides,  and  the  victory  re- Harlaw. 
mained  uncertain  :  but  Donald,  finding  himfelf  in  the 
midtt  of  an  enemy’s  country,  where  he  could  raife  110 
recruits,  began  to  retreat  next  day  ;  and  the  fhattered 
ftate  of  the  royal  army  preventing  him  from  being  pur- 
fued,  he  efcaped  to  his  own  dominions,  where  in  a  fhort 
time  he  fubmitted,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  continued  the  war  with 
Scotland,  and  refufed  to  renew  the  truce,  though  fre- 
quently  folicited  by  the  Scots.  He  had  now,  how-The  earl  of 
ever,  fuftained  a  great  lofs  by  the  defe&ion  of  the  earl  ^arsch  r£js 
of  March,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Scots,  though 
the  hiftorians  have  not  informed  us  of  his  quarrel  withto  scot- 
the  Englifh  monarch.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  land, 
had  been  fully  reconciled  to  the  Douglas  family,  and 
now  ftrove  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  the  caufe  of  his 
country.  This,  with  the  countenance  which  was  fhown 
the  Scots  by  the  court  of  France,  a  bull  publifhed  by 
the  pope  in  their  favour,  and  the  vigorous  behaviour  of 
the  regent  himfelf,  contributed  to  reduce  Henry  to  rea- 
fon  ;  and  we  hear  of  no  more  hoftilities  between  the  two 
nations  till  after  the  death  of  the  Englifh  monarch, 
which  happened  in  the  year  14 1*3. 

In  1415,  the  truce  being  either  broken  or  expired, 
the  Scots  made  great*  preparations  for  bedeging  Ber¬ 
wick.  (lie  undertaking,  however,  came  to  nothing; 
all  that  was  done  during  the  campaign  being  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Penrith  by  the  Scots,  and  of  Dumfries  by  the 
Englifh.  Next  year  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  a 
treaty  entered  into  for  the  ranfom  of  King  James; 
which  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  the  Englifh  king  a- 
greed  to  his  viiiting  Scotland,  provided  he  engaged  to 
forfeit  100,000  pounds  Sterling  in  cafe  of  his  failure  <iH 
to  return  by  a  certain  day.  For  reafons  now  un-  Unfuccdfs- 
known,  this  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  vaft  prepara- 
tions  were  made  for  a  new  invafion  of  Scotland  ;  Henry 
which,  however,  was  executed  with  fo  1'ttle  fuccefs, 
that  it  became  known  among  the  common  people  of 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  fule  raldy  or  the  foolilh 
expedition. 

In  1420,  died  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of 
Scotland,  at  the  age  of  So ;  and  fuch  was  the  venera¬ 
tion  which  the  Scots  had  for  his  memory,  that  his  pod 
of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  elded  fon  Murdoch, 
though  a  perfon  no  way  qualified  for  that  ftat ion. — 

The  war  with  England  was  now  difeontinued  ;  but  in 
France  Henry  met  with  the  greated  oppofition  from 
the  Scots  auxiliaries,  infomuch,  that  at  lad  he  pro¬ 
claimed  all  the  Scots  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dauphin  to 
be  rebels  againd  then  lawful  fovereign,  and  threatened 
to  treat  them  as  fuch  wherever  he  found  them.  It  His  cruelty 
was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
this  menace  in  execution  ;  for  the  town  and  -cattle  of 
Melun  being  obliged  through  famine  to  capitulate, 
one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  was,  that  all  the 
Englifh  and  Scots  in  tire  place  fhould  be  refigned  to 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  king  of  England  ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  his  refolution  above-mentioned,  caufed 
twenty  Scots  foldiers  who  were  found  in  the  place  to 
be  hanged  as  traitors.  In  1421,  Henry  returned  to 
England,  and  with  him  James  the  Scots  king.  On  his 
c  arrival  * 
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Scotland,  arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  Scots,  under 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  had  burned  Newark,  but  had  been 
forced  to  return  to  their  own  country  by  a  peftilence, 
though  a  new  invafion  was  daily  expelled.  Jnftead  of 
refenting  this  infult,  Henry  invited  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas  to  a  conference  at  York  ;  in  which  the  latter  a- 
greed  to  ferve  him  during  life,  by  fea  and  land,  abroad 
or  at  home,  agair.il  all  living,  except  his  own  liege-lord 
the  king  of  Scotland,  with  200  foot  and  as  many  horfe, 
at  his  own  charges;  the  king  of  England,  in  the  mean 
time,  allowing  an  annual  revenue  of  200 1.  for  paying 
his  expence  in  going  to  the  army  by  fea  or  land. 

At  the  fame  time,  a  new  negociation  was  fet  on  foot 
for  the  ranfom  of  king  James ;  but  he  did  not  obtain 
his  liberty  till  the  year  1424.  Henry  V.  was  then 
dead  ;  and  none  of  his  generals  being  able  to  fupply 
384  his  P^ace»  the  Englifh  power  in  France  began  to  de- 
Treaty  for  cline.  They  then  became  fenfible  how  neceflary  it 
the  liberty  Was  to  be  at  peace  with  Scotland,  in  order  to  detach 
of  James.  fuch  a  formidable  ally  from  the  French  interefl.  James 
was  now  highly  careffed,  and  at  his  own  liberty,  with- 
*  in  certain  bounds.  The  Englifh  even  confulted  him 

about  the  manner  of  conducting  the  treaty  for  his 
ranfom  ;  and  one  Dougal  Drummond,  a  priefl,  was 
fent  with  a  fafe  condudt  for  the  bifhop  of  Glafgow, 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  John 
Montgomery  of  ArdrofTan,  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar  of 
/  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lawder  of  Edringtorf,  Sir  William 
Borthwic  of  Borthwic,  and  Sir  John  Forrefler  of  Cor- 
ftorphin,  to  have  an  interview,  at  Pomfret,  with  their 
mailer  the  captive  king  of  Scotland,  and  there  to  treat 
of  their  common  interells.  Moll  of  thefe  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  had  before  been  nominated  to  treat 
with  the  Englifh  about  their  king’s  return  ;  and  Dou- 
^al  Drummond  feems  to  have  been  a  domellic  favou¬ 
rite  with  James.  Hitherto  the  Scottifh  king  had  been 
allowed  an  annual  revenue  of  700  pounds  :  but  while 
he  was  making  ready  for  his  journey,  his  equipages 
and  attendants  were  increafed  to  thofe  befitting  a  fo- 
vereign  ;  and  he  received  a  prefent  from  the  Englifh 
treafury  of  100  1.  for  his  private  expences.  That  he 
might  appear  with  a  grandeur  every  way  fuitable  to 
his  dignity,  at  every  flage  were  provided  relays  of 
liorfes,  and  all  manner  of  fifh,  flefh,  and  fowl,  with 
cooks  and  other  fervants  for  furnifhing  out  the  moll 
fumptuous  royal  entertainment.  In  this  meeting  at 
Pomfret,  James  a&ed  as  a  kind  of  a  mediator  between 
the  Englifh  and  his  own  fubje&s,  to  whom  he  fully 
laid  himfelf  open  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  regency  iffued  a  commifTion  for  fettling  the  terms 
upon  which  James  was  to  be  reflored,  if  he  and  his 
commiffioners  fhould  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  fncli  a 
treaty.  The  Englifh  commiffioners,  were  the  bifhops 
of  Durham  and  Worcefler,  the  earls  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Weflmoreland,  the  lords  Nevil,  Cornwal,  and 
Chavvorth,  with  mailer  John  Wodeham,  and  Robert 
Waterton.  The  inftrudtions  they  received  form  one 
of  the  mofl  curious  pafTages  of  this  hiflory  ;  and  we 
fhall  here  give  them,  as  they  arc  neceflary  for  confirm¬ 
ing  all  we  have  faid  concerning  the  difpoiitions  of  the 
two  courts  at  this  jundlure. 

Firft,  To  make  a  faint  oppofition  to  any  private  con¬ 
ference  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch 
commiffioners. 


Secondly,  To  demand  that,  before  the  faid  king 
fhall  have  his  full  liberty,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
fhould  pay  to  the  Englifh  government  at  leafl  thirty- 
fix  thoufand  pounds  as  an  equivalent,  at  two  thoufand 
pounds  a-year,  for  the  entertainment  of  King  James, 
who  was  maintained  by  the  court  of  England,  and  not 
to  abate  any  thing  of  that  fum  ;  but  if  poffible  to  get 
forty  thoufand  pounds. 

Thirdly,  That  if  the  Scots  fhould  agree  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  faid  fum,  the  Englifh  commiffioners  fhould 
take  fufficient  lecurity  and  hoflages  for  the  payment 
of  the  fame;  end  that  if  they  fhould  not ‘(as  there 
was  great  reafon  for  believing  they  would)  be  fo  far 
mollified,  by  fuch  eafy  terms,  as  to  offer  to  enter  upon 
a  negociation  for  a  final  and  perpetual  peace  between 
the  two  people,  that  then  the  Englifh  fhould  propofe 
the  fame  in  the  mofl  handfome  manner  they  could. 
Farther,  that  if  fuch  difficulties  fhould  arife  as  might 
make  it  impra&icable  immediately  to  conclude  fuch  per¬ 
petual  peace,  that  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  fhould,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  paving  a  way  for  the  fame,  propofe  a 
long  truce. 

Fourthly,  That  in  cafe  the  Englifh  commiffioners 
fhould  fucceed  in  bringing  the  Scots  to  agree  to  the 
faid  truce,  they  fhould  further  urge,  that  they  fhould 
not  fend  to  Charles  of  France,  or  to  any  of  the  enemies 
of  England,  any  fuccours  by  fea  or  land.  Farther, 
that  the  faid  Englifh  commiffioners  fhould  employ  their 
utmofl  endeavours  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  troops 
already  furnifhed  by  the  Scots  to  France.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  are  commanded  to  infill  very  flrennoufiy  upon  this 
point,  but  with  diferetion. 

Fifthly,  If  the  Scots  fhould,  as  a  further  bond  of 
amity  between  the  two  nations,  propofe  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  their  king  and  fome  noblewoman  of  England, 
the  Englifh  commiffioners  are  to  make  anfwer,  u  That 
the  king  of  the  Scots  is  well  acquainted  with  many 
noblewomen,  and  even  thofe  of  the  blood-royal,  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  that  if  the  king  of  the  Scots  fhall  pleafe  to 
open  his  mind  more  freely  on  that  head,  the  Englifh 
commiffioners  fhall  be  very  ready  to  enter  upon  confe¬ 
rences  thereupon.”  But  (continues  the  record)  in  cafe 
the  Scotch  commiffioners  fhould  make  no  mention  of 
any  fuch  alliance  by  marriage,  it  will  not  appear  decent 
for  the  Englifh  to  mention  the  fame,  becaufe  the  women 
of  England,  at  leafl  the  noblewomen,  are  not  ufed  to  of¬ 
fer  themfelves  in  marriage  to  men. 

Sixthly,  If  there  fhould  be  any  mention  made  con¬ 
cerning  reparation  of  damages,  that  the  commiffioners 
fhould  then  proceed  upon  the  fame  as  they  fhould 
think  moll  proper  ;  and  that  they  fhould  have  power 
to  offer  fafe-condu6l  to  as  many  of  the  Scots  as  fhould 
be  demanded,  for  to  repair  to  the  court  of  England. 
Thofe  inftru&ions  are  dated  at  Weflminller,  July  6th 

Nothing  definitive  was  concluded  at  this  treaty,  but 
that  another  meeting  fhould  be  held  at  York  inftead  of 
Pomfret.  This  meeting  accordingly  took  place.  The 
Englifh  commiffioners  were,  Thomas  bifhop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  chancellor  of  England,  Philip  bifhop  of  Winche- 
fler,  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Mr 
John  Wodeham.  Thofe  for  Scotland  were,  William 
bifhop  of  Glafgow,  George  earl  of  March,  James  Dou¬ 
glas  of  Balveny,  his  brother  Patrick  abbot  of  Cambuf- 
kenneth,  John  abbot  of  Balmerino,  Sir  Patrick  Dun- 
6  bar 


Scotland. 
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Scotland,  bar  of  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  Edrington, 


George  Borthwic  archdeacon  of  Glafgow,  and  Patric 
Houfton  canon  of  Glafgow.  On  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
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ber,  after  their  meeting,  they  came  to  the  following 
agreement : 

Fir  ft,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  heirs,  as 
an  equivalent  for  his  entertainment  while  in  England, 
fhould  pay  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  at 
London,  in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  by  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  the  fum  of  forty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling. 

Secondly,  That  the  firft-payment,  amounting  to  the 
fum  of  ten  thoufand  merks,  ftiould  be  made  fix  months 
after  the  king  of  Scotland’s  entering  his  own  kingdom; 
that  the  like  fum  fhould  be  paid  the  next  year,  and  fo 
on  during  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  when  the  whole  fum 
would  be  cleared  ;  unlefs,  after  payment  of  forty  thou¬ 
fand  merks,  the  laft  payment  of  ten  thoufand  fhould  be 
remitted,  at  the  intreaty  of  the  moft  illuftrious  prince 
Thomas  duke  of  Exeter. 

Thirdly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland,  before  enter¬ 
ing  his  own  kingdom,  fhould  give  fufficient  hoftages 
for  performance  on  his  part.  But,  in  regard  that  the 
Scots  plenipotentiaries  had  no  inftruftions  concerning 
hoftages,  it  was  agreed, 

Fourthly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  fhould  be  at 
Branfpath,  or  Durham,  by  the  firft  of  March  next, 
where  he  fhould  be  attended  by  the  nobles  of  his  blood, 
and  other  fubjefts,  in  order  to  fix  the  number  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  hoftages. 

Fifthly,  That,  to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  amity 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  governor  of  Scotland  fhould 
fend  ambaffadors  to  London,  with  power  to  conclude 
a  contraft  of  marriage  between  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  fome  lady  of  the  firft  quality  in  England. 

James,  it  is  probable,  had  already  fixed  his  choice  up¬ 
on  the  lady  Joan,  daughter  to  the  late  earl  of  Somer- 
fet,  who  was  fon  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter, 
by  his  fecond  marriage  ;  but  he  made  his  people  the 
compliment,  not  only  of  confulting  their  opinion,  but 
of  concluding  the  match.  The  commiflioners,  after 
their  agreement  at  York,  proceeded  towards  London  ; 
and  Thomas  Somerville  of  Carnwath,  with  Walter  O- 
gilvy,  were  added  to  their  number.  Being  arrived  at 
that  capital,  they  ratified  the  former  articles,  and  un¬ 
dertook  for  their  king,  that  he  fhould  deliver  his  ho¬ 
ftages  to  the  king  of  England’s  officers,  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  before  the  laft  day  of  the  enfuing  month  of 
March  ;  that  he  fhould  alfo  deliver  to  the  faid  officers 
four  obligatory  letters,  for  the  whole  fum  of  40,00  1. 
from  the  four  burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee, 
and  Aberdeen  ;  that  he  fhould  give  his  obligatory  letter 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  before  removing  from  Durham, 
and  fhould  renew  the  fame  four  days  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  his  own  kingdom  ;  that  the  hoftages  might  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  for  others  of  the  fame  for¬ 
tune  and  quality  ;  that  if  any  of  them  fhould  die  in 
England,  others  fhould  be  fent  thither  in  their  room  ; 
and  that  while  they  continued  to  ftay  in  England,  they 
fhould  live  at  their  own  charges. 

The  marriage  of  James  with  the  lady  Joan  Beau¬ 
fort  was  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  February  1424. 
The  young  king  of' England  prefented  him  with  a 
fuit  of  cloth  of  gold  for  the  ceremony ;  and  the  next 
day  he  received  a  legal  difeharge  of  ic,ooc  pounds, 
to  be  deduded  from  the  40,000  at  which-  his  ranfom 
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fum  was  given  as  the  marriage-  Scotland. 
The  ceremony  being  performed,  v  ' 
fet  out  for  Durham,  where  the 
hoftages  were  waiting  ;  and  arrived  at  his  own  domi¬ 
nions,  along  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the 
chief  of  the  northern  nobility,  who  attended  him  with 
great  pomp.  On  the  20th  of  April  the  fame  year,  he 
was  crowned  at  Scone  ;  after  whieh  ceremony,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  praftifed  by  other  fovereigns  at  that 
time,  of  knighting  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

During  the  dependence  of  the  treaty  for  James’s 
releafe,  the  Scots  had  emigrated  to  France  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  no  fewer  than  15,000  of  them  now  ap¬ 
peared  in  arms  under  the  duke  of  Touraine  ;  but  as 
the  hiftory  of  the  war  in  that  country  has  already  been 
given  under  the  article  France,  we  (hall  take  no  far¬ 
ther  notice  of  it  at  prefent,  but  return  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland. 

On  his  return  James  found  himfelf  in  a  difagreeable^^^0^5' 
fituation.  The  great  maxim  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  fes  in  scot  ~ 
when  regent,  had  been  to  maintain  himfelf  in  power  land, 
by  exempting  the  lower  clafs  of  people  from  taxes  of 
every  kind.  This  plan  had  been  continued  by  his  fon 
Murdoch  ;  but  as  the  latter  was  deftitute  of  his  father’s 
abilities,  the  people  abufed  their  happinefs,  and  Scot¬ 
land  became  fuch  a  feene  of  rapine,  that  no  commoner 
could  fay  he  had  a  property  in  his  ©wn  eftate.  The 
Stewart  family,  on  their  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land,  were  poffeffed  of  a  very  confiderable  patrimonial 
eftate,  independent  of  the  ftanding  revenues  of  the 
crown,  which  confifted  chiefly  of  cuftoms,  wards,  and 
reliefs.  The  revenues  of  the  paternal  eftate  belonging 
to  James,  had  they  been  regularly  tranfmitted  to  him, 
would  have  more  than  maintained  him. in  a  fplendour 
equal  to  his  dignity,  while  he  was  in  England;  nor 
would  he  in  that  cafe  have  had  any  occafion  for  an 
allowance  from  the  king  of  England.  But  as  the 
duke  of  Albany  never  intended  that  his  nephew  fhould 
return,  he  parcelled  out  among  his  favourites  the  eftate 
of  the  Stewart  family,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  James 
upon  his  return  found  all  his  patrimonial  revenues  gone, 
and  many  of  them  in  the  hands  of  his  beft  friends  ;  fo 
that  he  had  nothing  to  depend  on  for  the  fupport  of 
himfelf  and  his  court  but  the  crown-revenues  above- 
mentioned,  and  even  fome  of  thefe  had  been  mortgaged 
during  the  late  regency.  This  circumftance,  of  itfelf 
Efficiently  difagreeable,  was  attended  with  two  others, 
which  tended  to  make  it  more  fo.  The  one  was,  that 
the  hoftages  which  had  been  left  for  the  king’s  ranfom 
in  England,  being  all  of  them  perfons  of  the  firft  rank, 
were  attended  by  their  wives,  families,  children,  and 
equipages,  which  rivalled  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in 
England,  and  drew  a  great  deal  of  ready  money  out  of 
the  nation.  The  other  circumftance  arofe  from  the 
charge  of  the  Scots  army  in  Franee  ;  where  Charles, 
who  had  never  been  in  a  condition  to  fupport  it,  was 
now  reduced  to  the  utmoft  neceflity  :  while  the  revenues 
of  James  himfelf  were  both  fcanty  and  precarious.  To 
remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  therefore,  the  king  obtain¬ 
ed  from  his  parliament  an  aft  obliging  the  fneriffs  of 
the  refpeftive  counties  to  inquire  what  lands  and  eftates 
had  belonged  to  his  anceftors  David  II  Robert  II. 
and  Robert  III.  ;  and  James  formed  a  refolution  of  re¬ 
fuming  thefe  lands  wherever  they  could  be  difeovered, 
without  regard  to  perfons  or  circumftances.  On  this 
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Scotland,  occafion  many  of  the  mofl  illuflrious  perfotiages  in  the 

'  ■ -  kingdom  were  arrefled  :  the  duke  of  Albany,  his  two 

Several  of  -°ns,  and  the  carl  of  Lennox  the  duke’s  father-in-law, 
the  nobility  were  put  to  death,  though  their  crimes  are  not  fpcci- 
catcutek  fied  by  hitlorians.  Buchanan  mentions  a  tradition, 
that  James  barbaroufly  fent  to  the  countefs  of  Lennox 
■the  heads  of  her  father,  hufband,  and  Tons  ;  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  more  barbarous  reafon,  that  in  the  bitternefs 
of  her  grief  fne  might  drop  fome  expreflions  tending 
•  to  involve  others  in  the  fame  catailrophe.  The  coun¬ 
tefs,  however,  calmly  faid,  “  That,  if  the  charges 
againft  the  criminals  were  proved,  they  deferved  their 
fate.” 

James  now  proceeded  with  great  fpirit  to  reform  the 
abufes  which  had  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
llate,  protected  and  encouraged  learning  and  learned 
men,  and  even  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  wrote  down  the 
names  of  all  the  learned  men  whom  he  thought  defer¬ 
ring  of  his  encouragement.  James  himfelf  wrote  fome 
poetry ;  and  in  mufic  was  fuch  an  excellent  compofer, 
that  he  is  with  good  reafon  looked  upon  as  the  father  of 
Scots  mufic,  which  has  been  fo  much  admired  for  its  ele¬ 
gant  fimplicity.  He  introduced  organs  into  his  chapels, 
and  a  much  better  flyle  of  architecture  into  all  build- 
.  ings  whether  civil  or  religious.  Neither  did  he  con¬ 
fine  his  cares  to  the  fine  arts,  but  encouraged  and  pro¬ 
tected  thofe  of  all  kinds  which  were  ufeful  to  fociety ; 
and,  in  fhort,  he  did  more  towards  the  civilization  of 
his  people  than  had  been  done  by  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truce  continued  with  England. 
James,  however,  Teemed  not  to  have  any  inclination  to 
enter  into  a  perpetual  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  On 
the  contrary,  in  1428,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
France  ;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a  marriage  fhould 
be  concluded  between  the  dauphin  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  XI.  and  the  young  princefs  of  Scotland  ;  and 
fo  great  was  the  neceffity  of  king  Charles  for  troops  at 
that  time,  that  he  demanded  only  6000  forces  as  a  por¬ 
tion  for  the  princefs. 

The  reft  of  the  reign  of  James  was  fpent  in  reform¬ 
ing  abufes,  curbing  the  authority  of  the  great  barons, 
and  recovering  the  royal  eftates  out  of  the  hands  of 
18S  ufurpers.  In  this,  however,  he  ufed  fo  much  feverity, 
The  king  that  he  was  at  laft  murdered,  in  the  year  1437-  The 
murdered,  perpetrators  of  this  murder  were  the  earl  of  Athol  ; 

Robert  Grahame,  who  was  connected  with  the  earl, 
and  who  was  difeontented  on  account  of  his  lofing  the 
eflate  of  Strath ern,  which  had  been  re-annexed  to  the 
crown  ;  and  Robert^  grandchild  and  heir  to  the  earl  of 
Athol,  and  one  of  the  king’s  domeftics.  The  king 
had  difmifled  his  army,  without  even  referving  to  him¬ 
felf  a  body-guard,  and  was  at  fupper  in  a  Dominican 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  Grahame  had 
for  fome  time  been  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  outlaws, 
and  is  faid  to  have  brought  a  party  of  them  to  Perth 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  where  he  polled  them  near 
the  convent.  Walter  Straton,  one  of  the  king’s  cup¬ 
bearers,  went  to  bring  fome  wine  to  the  king  while  at 
fupper ;  but  perceiving  armed  men  (landing  in  the 
paflage,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  was  immediately  killed. 
Catharine  Douglas,  one  of  the  queen’s  maids  of  honour, 
ran  to  bolt  the  outer  door  ;  but  the  bar  was  taken  away 
by  Robert  Stuart,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  murderers.  The  lady  thrufl  her  arm  into  the  fla- 


ple  ;  but  it  was  inllaillly  broken,  and  the  confpfrators  Scotland. 
rufVd  in  upon  the  king.  Patric  Dunbar,  brother  to 
the  earl  of  March,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  defend 
his  fovereign,  and  the  queen  received  two  wounds  in 
attempting  to  interpofe  herfelf  betwixt  her  hufband  and 
the  daggers  of  the  afiaflins.  James  defended  himfelf 
as  long  as  he  could  ;  but  at  lafl  expired  under  the  re¬ 
peated  flrokes  of  his  murderers,  after  having  received 
28  wounds. 

After  the  murder  of  James  I.  the  crown  devolved  ee<** 
upon  his  fon  James  II.  at  that  time  only  feven  years  of  jam£.  jj 
age.  A  parliament  was  immediately  called  by  the J 
queen-mother,  at  which  the  moll  cruel  puniihments 
were  decreed  to  the  murderers  of  the  late  king.  The 
crime,  no  doubt,  deferved  an  exemplary  punifhment  ; 
but  the  barbarities  infli&ed  on  fome  of  thofe  wretches 
are  (hocking  to  relate.  Within  lefs  than  fix  weeks  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  the  king,  all  the  confpirators  were 
brought  to  Edinburgh,  arraigned,  condemned,  and  ex¬ 
ecuted.  The  meaner  fort  were  hanged  ;  but  on  the 
earl  of  Athol  and  Robert  Graham  the  moft  cruel  tor¬ 
ments  were  infli&ed,  fuch  as  pinching  with  hot  irons, 
diflocation  of  the  joints,  &c.  The  earl  of  Athol, 
had,  befides,  a  crown  of  red-hot  iron  put  on  his  head  ; 
and  was  afterwards  cut  up  alive,  his  heart  taken  out, 
and  thrown  into  a  fire.  In  fhort,  fo  dreadful  were 
thefe  punifhments,  that  iEneas  Sylvius,  the  pope’s 
nuncio,  who  beheld  them,  faid,  that  he  was  at  a  lols  to 
determine  whether  the  crime  committed  by  the  regi¬ 
cides,  or  the  punifhment  infli&ed  upon  them,  was  the 
greater. 

As  the  late  king  had  preferibed  no  form  of  a  regency 
in  cafe  of  his  death,  the  fettlement  of  the  government 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  as  well  as  impor¬ 
tance.  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  been 
created  Duke  of  Touraine  in  France,  was  by  far  the 
greatefl  fubjedl  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  he  had  not 
been  a  favourite  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  people 
were  now  difgufled  with  regencies,  he  was  not  formally 
appointed  to  the  adminiflration,  though  by  his  higfy 
rank  he  in  fa6l  enjoyed  the  fupreme  power  as  long  as 
he  lived ;  which,  however,  was  but  a  fhort  time.  He  diedsupreme 
the  Tame  year  (1438)  ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingflone  power  di- 
of  Callendar  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  as  governor  ^c* 
of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  to  have  the  executive  power, 
while  William  Crichton,  as  chancellor,  had  the  direc-  and  chan- 
tion  of  the  civil  courts.  This  wa3  a  mofl  unfortunate  cellor  of  the 
partition  of  power  for  the  public.  The  governor  andking^om» 
chancellor  quarrelled  ;  the  latter  took  poffeffion  of  the 
king’s  perfon  and  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  to  neither 
of  which  he  had  any  right ;  but  the  former  had  on  his 
fide  the  queen-mother,  a  woman  of  intrigue  and  fpirit. 

Her  fon  was  fhut  up  in  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
in  a  fhort  time  there  was  no  appearance  either  of  law 
or  government  in  Scotland.  The  governor’s  edi&s 
were  counteracted  by  thofe  of  the  chancellor  under  the 
king’s  name,  and  thofe  who  obeyed  the  chancellor  were 
pun iflied  by  the  governor  ;  while  the  young  earl  of 
Douglas,  with  his  numerous  followers  and  dependents,  * 

was  a  declared  enemy  of  both  parties,  whom  he  equally 
fought  to  deflroy. 

The  queen-mother  demanded  accefs  to  her  fon,  which  phe  qUeefl. 
Crichton  could  find  no  pretext  for  denying  her  ;  and  ninths  fets 
fhe  was  accordingly  admitted  with  a  fmall  train  into  h.cr  f°n  at 
the  caflle, of  Edinburgh.  She  played  her  part  fo  well,  ^erty. 
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anj  uiiTcmbled  with  fo  much  art,  that  the  chancellor, 
imagining  llie  had  become  a  convert  to  his  caufe,  treated 
her  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  fufFered  her  at  all 
hour*  to  have  free  acccfs  to  her  Ton’s  per  foil.  .  Pretend¬ 
ing  that  (he  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  white  church 
of "Buchan,  (he  recommended  the  care  of  her  Ton’s  per- 
fon,  till  her  return,  to  the  chancellor,  in  the  moil  pa¬ 
thetic  and  affe&ionate  terms  1  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
file  fecretly  ftnt  him  to  Leith,  packed  up  in  a  ciothes- 
cheft  ;  and  both  Hie  and  James  were  received  at  Stir¬ 
ling  by  the  governor  before  the  efcape  was  known. 

As  every  thing  had  been  managed  in  concert  with 
Livingfton,  he  immediately  called  together  his  friends  •, 
and  laying  before  them  the  tyrannical  behaviour  of  the 
chancellor,  it  was  refolved  to  befiege  him  in  the  cattle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  queen  promifing  to  open  her  own 
granaries  for  the  ule  of  the  army.  The  chancellor 
iorefaw  the  ftorm  that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him, 
and  fought  to  prevent  it  by  applying  to  the  earl  of 
Douglas.  That  haughty  nobleman  aniwered  him  in  the 
terms  already  mentioned,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to 
exterminate  both  parties.  The  fiege  of  Edinburgh 
cattle  being  formed,  the  chancellor  demanded  a  parley, 
and  to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  governor  ; 
which  the  latter,  who  was  no  ftranger  to  the  fentiments 
of  Douglas,  readily  agreed  to.  Common  danger  unit¬ 
ed  them  in  a  common  caufe  ;  and  the  chancellor  ie- 
fignmg  to  the  other  the  cuftody  of  the  cattle  and  the 
kmg’s^perfon,  with  the  highett  profeffions  of  duty  and 
loyalty,  the  two  competitors  fwore  an  inviolable  friend- 
fhip  for  each  other.  Next  day  the  king  cemented 
their  union,  by  confirming  both  of  them  111  their  re- 
fpedtive  charges. 

The  lawlefs  example  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  encoura¬ 
ged  the  other  great  landholders  to  gratify  their  private 
animofities,  fometimes  at  the  expence  of  their  honour  as 
well  as  their  humanity.  A  family-difference  happened 
between  Sir  Allan  Stuart  of  Darnley,  and  Thomas 
Boyd  of  Kilmarnock ;  but  it  was  concluded  that  both 
parties  (hould  come  to  a  peaceable  agreement  at  Pol- 
maitthorn,  between  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  where 
Stuart  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  his  enemy. 
Stuart’s  death  was  revenged  by  his  brother,  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Stuart  of  Beilmouth,  who  challenged  Boyd  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  principals  being  attended  by  a  reti¬ 
nue  which  carried  the  refemblance  of  fmall  armies.  The 
conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody,  each  party  retiring  m 
its  turn,  and  chaiging  with  frefh  fury  ;  but  at  laft  vic¬ 
tory  declared  itfelf  for  Stuart,  the  braveff  of  Boyd’s 
attendants  being  cut  off  in  the  field.  ^  About  this  time, 
the  i (landers,  under  two  of  their  chieftains,  Lauchlan 
Maclean  and  Murdoc  Gibfon,  notorious  freebooters, 
invaded  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  province  of  Lenox 
with  fire  and  fword.  They  were  oppofed  by  John 
Colquhoun  of  Lufs,  whom  they  (lew,  Tome  fay  t readier- 
oufly,  and  others,  in  an  engagement  at  Lochlomond, 
near  Inchmartin.  After  this,  the  robbers  grew  more 
outrageous  than  ever,  not  only  filling  all  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country  with  rapine,  but  murdering  the  aged,  in¬ 
fants,  and  the  defencelefs  of  both  fexes.  .  At  latt,  all 
the  labouring  hands  in  the  kingdom  being  engaged 
hi  domeftic  broils,  none  were  left  for  agriculture  ;  and 
a  dreadful  famine  enfued,  which  was  attended,  as  ufual, 
by  a  peftilence.  James  was  now  about  ten  years  of 
age  ;  and  the  wifeff  part  of  the  kingdom  agreed,  that 
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the  public  dittreffes  were  owing  to  a  total  difrefpeft  of 
tlie  royal  authority.  The  young  earl  of  Doughs  never 
had  fewer  than  100O,  and  fometimes  2coo  horfe  in  his 
train  ;  fo  that  none  was  found  hardy  enough  to  coh- 
troul  him.  He  pretended  to  be  independent  of  the 
king  and  his  courts  of  law  ;  that  lie  had  a  right  of 
judicature  upon  his  own  large  ettates  ;  and  that^  he 
was  entitled  to  the  exercife  of  royal  power.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  he  iffued  his  orders,  gave  protections 
to  thieves  and  murderers,  affe&ed  to  brave  the  king, 
made  kniglits,  and,  according  to  Tome  writers,  even 
noblemen,  of  his  own  dependents,  with  a  power  of  fit¬ 
ting  in  parliament. 

The  queen-mother  was  not  wholly  guiltlefs  of 
tliofe  abutVs.  She  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married 
Sir  James  Stuart,  who  was  commonly  called  the  Black 
Knight  of  Lorn>  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  title,  and  a 
defendant  of  the  lioufe  of  Darnley.  Affection  for  her 
hu(baiid  caufed  her  to  renew  her  political  intrigues  ; 
and  not  finding  a  ready  compliance  in  the  governor,  her 
interefi  inclined  towards  the  party  of  the  Douglaffes. 
rI  he  governor  fought  to  (Lengthen  his  authority  by 
reftoring  the  exercife  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  reve¬ 
rence  due  to  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign.  293 

The  condudl  of  the  lord  Callendar  was  in  many  re-  Tlie queen- 
fpefts'not  fo  dtfenfible,  either  as  to  prudence  or  policy, 

When  the  queen  expreffed  her  inclination  that  hei'bandim- 
hu(band  might  be  admitted  to  Tome  part  of  the  admini-  prifoi.ed. 
(Iration,  the  governor  threw  both  him  and  lus  broth'er 
the  lord  Lorn  into  prifon,  on  a  charge  of  undutiful 
practices  againft  the  (late,  and  abetting  the  earl  of 
Douglas  in  his  enormities.  The  queen,  taking  fire  at 
her  lmfband’s  imprifonment,  was  lierfelf  confined  in  a 
mean  apartment  within  the  cattle  of  Stirling  ;  and  a 
convention  of  the  dates  was  called,  to  judge  in  what 
manner  (lie  was  to  be  proceeded  again!!.  The  cafe  was 
unprecedented  and  difficult ;  nor  can  we  believe  the 
governor  would  have  carried  matters  to  fucli  extremity, 
had  he  not  had  Itrong  evidences  of  her  illegal  behavi¬ 
our.  She  was  even  obliged  to  diffemble  her  refent- 
ment,  by  making  an  open  profeffion  before  the  dates, 
that  (he  had  always  been  entirely  innocent  of  her  liuf- 
band’s  practices,  and  that  (he  would  for  the  future 
behave  as  a  peaceable  and  dutiful  fubjeft  to  tlie  laws  2^4 
and  the  fovereign.  Upon  making  this  purgation  (as  B  it  are  re# 
Lindfay  calls  it),  (lie  was  releafed,  as  alio  her  huf- leafed, 
band  and  his  brother,  being  bailed  by  the  chancellor 
and  the  lord  Gordon,  who  became  iureties  for  their 
good  behaviour  in  the  penalty  of  4000  inerks.  The 
governor  was  afterwards  accufed  of  many  arbitrary  and 
partial  achs  of  power  :  and  indeed,  if  we  confider  his 
fit  nation,  and  the  violence  of  the  parties  which  then 
divided  Scotland,  it  was  almott  impoflible,  confidently 
with  his  own  fafety,  to  have  exerted  the  virtues  either 
of  patriotifm  or  moderation. 

The  chancellor  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  the  fmall  re¬ 
gard  which  the  governor  paid  to  his  perfon  and  dig¬ 
nity  ,  and  fecretly  coune&ed  himfelf  with  the  queen-* 
mother ;  but  in  the  mean  time  lie  remained  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  king  and  his  mother  continued  all  this 
time  at  Stirling  ;  where  the  governor,  on  pretence  of 
confuting  the* public  fafety,  and  that  of  the  ting’s 
perfon,  maintained  a  ttrong  guard,  part  of  which  at¬ 
tended  James  in  his  juvenile  exerciles  and  diverfions. 

Tlie  queen-mother  did  not  fail  to  reprefent  this  to  her’ 
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Scotland.  fon  as  a  reftraint  upon  his  liberty  ;  and  obtained  his 
confent  to  put  himfelf  into  the  chancellor’s  hands.  The 
The  chan-  latter,  who  was  a  man  of  adivity  and  courage,  knew 
cellor  ge  s  well  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  permiflion  ;  and  crof- 
the  king’s  f1Pg  the  Forth  in  the  dark  with  a  ftrong  body  of  horfe, 
hbhands  t0tliey  Surrounded  the  king  as  he  was  hunting  next  morn¬ 
ing  by  break  of  day.  It  was  eafy  to  perceive  from 
the  behaviour  of  Jamesi,  that  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the 
chancellor’s  attempt  ;  but  fome  of  the  king’s  guard 
offering  to  difpute  the  poffdhon  of  his  perfon,  Sir 
William  Livingfton,  the  governor’s  eldeft  fon,  reftrain- 
cd  them,  and  fuffered  the  king  to  depart  quietly.  This 
furprifal  happened  on  a  day  when  the  governor  was 
abfent  from  Stirling ;  and  the  chancellor,  to  make  fare 
of  his  royal  acquifition,  entered  Edinburgh  at  the  head 
of  4000  horfe,  where  the  king  and  he  were  received 
by  the  citizens  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy. 

The  governor  ffowed  no  emotion  at  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  invited  the  chancellor  to 
an  interview,  and  fettled  all  differences  with  him  in  an 
amicable  manner.  The  young  lord  Douglas,  however, 
©1  the  eari  continued  to  brave  both  parties.  As  if  he  had  been  a 
of  Douglas,  fovereign  prince,  he  demanded  by  his  ambaffadors,  Mal¬ 
colm  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  and  Allan  Lawder,  the 
invelliture  of  the  fovereign ty  of  Touraine  from  Charles 
the  feventh  of  France  ;  which  being  readily  granted 
him,  ferved  to  increafe  his  pride  and  infolence.  The 
ftrft- fruits  of  the  accommodation  between  the  two 
great  officers  of  ffate  was  the  holding  of  a  parliament  at 
Edinburgh,  for  redrefiing  the  public  diforders  occafion- 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  and  encouragement  was 
given  to  all  perfons  who  had  been  injured  to  make 
their  complaints.  The  numbers  which  on  that  occa- 
fion  reforted  to  Edinburgh  were  incredible  ;  parents, 
children,  and  women,  demanding  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  their  delations,  or  the  plunder  of  their  eftates; 
till,  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  complaints,  they  be¬ 
came  without  remedy,  none  being  found  bold  enough 
to  encounter  the  earl  of  Douglas,  or  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  fair  trial.  The  parties  therefore  were 
difmiffed  without  relief,  and  it  was  refolvcd  to  proceed 
with  the  haughty  earl  in  a  different'  manner.  Letters 
were  written  to  him  by  the  governor  and  chancel¬ 
lor,  and  in  the  name  of  the  ftates,  requeffing  him  to 
appear  with  his  friends  in  parliament,  and  to  take  that 
lead  in  pfiblic  affairs  to  which  they  were  intitled  by 
their  high  rank  and  great  poffeffions.  The  manner 
in  which  tliofe  letters  were  penned  made  the  thonght- 
lefs  earl  confider  them  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  greatnefs, 
and  as  proceeding  from  the  inability  of  the  government 
to  continue  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  without 
his  countenance  and  dire&ion.  Without  dreaming  that 
any  man  in  Scotland  would  be  fo  bold  as  to  attack  him, 
even  fmgle  or  unarmed,  he  anfwered  the  letters  of  the 
-chancellor  and  governor,  by  alluring  them  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  fet  out  for  Edinburgh  :  the  chancellor,  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  quiet 
his  fufpicions,  ^  met  him  while  he  was  on  his  journey  ; 
and  inviting  him  to  his  caftle  of  Crichton,  he  there' 
entertained  him  for  fome  days  with  the  greateff  magni¬ 
ficence  and  appearance  of  hofpitality.  1  he  earl  of 
Douglas  believed  all  the  chancellor’s  profeffions  of 
friendfhip,  and  even  fharply  checked  the  wiftft  of  his 
followers,  who  counfelled  him  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  appearances,  or  to  truft  his  brother  and  himfelf  at 
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the  fame  time  in  any  place  where  the  chancellor  had  Scotland, 
power.  The  latter  had  not  only  removed  the  earl’s  *” 'V— 
fufpicion,  but  bad  made  him  a  kind  of  convert  to  pa- 
triotifm,  by  painting  to  him  the  miferies  of  his  country, 
and  the  glory  that  muff  redound  to  him  and  his  friends 
in  removing  them.  It  was  in  vain  for  his  attendants  to 
remind  him  of  his  lather’s  maxim,  never  to  rifk  him- 
felf  and  his  brother  at  the  fame  time  :  lie  without  hell- 
tation  attended  the  chancellor  to  Edinburgh  5  and  be¬ 
ing  admitted  into  the  caffle,  they  dined  at  the  fame 
table  with  the  king,  I  o wards  the  end  of  the  enter¬ 

tainment,  a  bull’s  head,  the  certain  prelude  of  immedi¬ 
ate  death,  was  ferved  up.  The  earl  and  his  brother  .s  put  to 
ffarted  to  their  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their dcafh  with 
efcape  :  but  armed  men  ruffing  in,  overpowered  them  Mother, 
and  tying  their  hands  and  thofe  of  Sir  Malcolm  Fle¬ 
ming  with  cords,  they  were  carried  to  the  hill  and  be¬ 
headed.  The  young  king  endeavoured  with  tears  to 
procure  their  pardon  ;  for  which  he  was  feverely  check¬ 
ed  by  his  unrelenting  chancellor. 

In  1443,  the  king  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  14, 
declared  himfelf  out  of  the  years  of  minority,  and  took 
upon  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  affairs.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  fpirit  and  refolution  ; 
and  he  had  occafton  for  it  He  had  appointed  one 
Robert  Semptl  of  Fulwood  to  be  chief  governor  of  the 
caftle  of  Dumbarton  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  one  Gal- 
braeth  (a  noted  partizan  of  the  earl  of  Douglas),  who 
feized  upon  the  government  of  the  caftle.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  family  of  Douglas  having  fome  what  fub- 
fided,  and  the  young  earl  finding  himfelf  not  fupported 
by  the  chief  branches  of  his  family,  he  began  to  think, 
now  that  the  king  was  grown  up,  liis  fafeft  courfe 
would  be  to  return  to  his  duty.  He  accordingly  re- The  young 
paired  to  the  king  at  Stirling  ;  and  voluntarily  throw-  ear!  fubmiu 
ing  himfelf  at  his  majefty’s  feet,  implored  his  pardon  *  *  th.e  k;ng, 
for  all  his  tranfgreilions,  and  folemnly  promifed  that  an-d  5J r*’ 
he  would  ever  after  fet  a  pattern  of  duty  and  loyalty  favour* 
to  all  the  reft  of  his  fubje&s.  The  king,  finding  that 
he  infilled  on  no  terms  but  that  of  pardon,  and  that  he 
had  unconditionally  put  himfelf  into  his  power,  not 
only  granted  his  requeft,  but  made  him  the  partner  of 
his  inmoft  councils. 

James  had  always  diiliked  the  murder  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas  and  his  brother  ;  and  the  chancellor,  percei¬ 
ving  the  afcendency  which  this  earl  was  daily  gaining 
at  court,  thought  it  high  time  to  provide  for  his  own 
Safety.  He  therefore- reft gned  the  great  feal,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  the  cuftody  of  which 
he  pretended  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  late  king 
during  his  life,  or  till  the  prefent  king  ffould  arrive  at 
the  age  of  21  ;  and  prepared  it  for  a  liege.  The  lord  Gi  eat  di- 
Callendar,  who  knew  himfelf  equally  obnoxious  as  ILrbance* 
Crichton  was  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  that  he  could  }n  lcou- 
not  maintain  his  footing  by  himfelf,  reftgned  likewife  and*' 
all  his  pofts,  and  retired  to  one  of  his  own  houfes,  but 
kept  poffdfion  of  the  caftle  of  Stirling.  As  both  that 
and  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  were  royal  forts,  the  two 
lords  were  fuminoned  to  furrender  them  ;  but  inftead 
of  complying,  they  juflified  their  condu&  by  the  great 
power  of  their  enemies,  who  fought  their  deftruaion, 
and  who  had  been  fo  lately  at  the  head  of  robbers  and. 
outlaws  ;  but  promifed  to  furrender  themfelves  to  the 
king  as  foon  as  'he  was  of  lawful  age,  (meaning,  we 
fuppofe,  either  28  or  21).  This  anfwer  being  deemed 
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Scotland  contumacious,  the  chancellor  and  the  late  governor, 
w— v~  with  his  two  fons  Sir  Alexander  and  Sir  James  Living- 
fton,  were  proclaimed  traitors  in  a  parliament  which 
was  fumincned  on  purpofe  to  be  held  at  Stirling.  In 
another  parliament  held  at  Perth  the  fame  year,  an  aCl 
palled,  that  all  the  lands  and  goods  which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  king  fhould  be  poflefled  by  the  prefen t  king 
to  the  time  eft  his  lawful  age,  which  is  not  fpecified. 
This  aCl  was  levelled  againftjthe  late  governor  and 
chancellor,  who  were  accufed  of  having  alienated  to 
their  own  ufes,  or  to  thofe  of  their  friends,  a  great  part 
of  the  royal  effefts  and  jewels  ;  and  their  eftates  being 
confifcatcd,  the  execution  of  the  fentence  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  John  Forrefter  of  Corftorphin,  and  other  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  earl  of  Douglas. 

This  fentence  threw'  all  the  nation  into  a  flame. 
The  caltle  of  Crichton  was  befieged  ;  and  being  fur- 
rendered  upon  the  king’s  fummons  and  the  difplay  of 
the  royal  banner,  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  It 
foon  appeared  that  the  governor  and  chancellor,  the 
latter  efpecially,  had  many  friends  ;  and  in  particular 
Kennedy  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  nephew  to  James  the 
firft,  who  Tided  with  them  from  the  dread  and  hatred 
they  bore  to  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  family. 
Crichton  thus  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  men  ;  and  while  Forrefter  was  carrying  fire  and 
fword  into  his  eftates  and  thofe  of  the  late  governor, 
his  own  lands  and  thofe  of  the  Douglafles  were  over¬ 
run.  Corftorphin,  Abercorn,  Blacknefs,  and  ocher 
places,  were  plundered  ;  and  Crichton  carried  off  from 
th  em  more  booty  than  he  and  his  adherents  had  loft. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  a  fine  breed  of  mares 
which  Douglas  had  loft  on  this  occafion.  That  noble¬ 
man  was  fo  much  exafperated  by  the  great  damages  he 
had  fuftained,  that  he  engaged  his  friends  the  earl  of 
Crawford  and  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  to 
lay  wafte  the  lands  of  the  bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
whom  he  confidered  as  the  chief  fupport  of  the  two 
minifters.  This  prelate  was  not  more  confiderable  by 
his  high  birth,  than  he  was  venerable  by  his  virtue 
and  fan&ity  and  had,  from  a  principle  of  confidence, 
eppofed  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his^  party.  Being 
confcious  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  illegal,  he  firft 
admonifhed  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  his  coadjutor  to 
defift  from  deftroying  his  lands  ;  but  finding  his  admo¬ 
nitions  ineffectual,  he  laid  the  earl  under  an  excommuni¬ 
cation.  -  .... 

That  nobleman  was  almoft  as  formidable  in  the 
northern,  as  the  earl  of  Douglas  had  been  in  the 
fouthern,  parts  of  Scotland.  The  benedidine  monks 
of  Aberbrothwic,  who  w'ere  pofTeffed  of  great  proper¬ 
ty,  had  chofen  Alexander  Lindfay,  his  eldeft  ion,  to 
be  the  judge  or  bailiff  of  their  temporalities  ;  as  they 
themfelves,  by  their  profeffion,  could  not  fit  in  civil  or 
criminal  courts.  Lindfay  proved  fo  chargeable,  by  the 
great  nufhber  of  his  attendants,  and  his  high  manner  of 
living,  to  the  monks,  that  them  chapter  removed  him 
from  his  poll,  and  fubftituted  in  his  place  Alexander 
Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  guardian  to  his  nephew  John 
Oguvy  of  Airley,  who  had  an  hereditary  claim  upon 
the  bailiwick.  This,  notwithftanding  their  former  in¬ 
timacy,  created  an  irrecoacileable  difference  between  the 
two  families.  Each  competitor  {Lengthened  himfelf  by 
calling-  in  the  afh  fiance  of  his  friends;  and  the  Lord 
Gordon  taking  part  with  the  Ogilvies;  to  whom  he  was 
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then  paying  a  vifit,  both  parties  immediately  muftered  Scotland* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberbrothwic.  The  carl  of  ~  * 

Crawford,  who  was  then  at  Dundee,  immediately  polled 
to  Aberbrothwic,  and  placing  himfelf  between  the  two 
armies,  he  demanded  to  fpeak  with  Ogilvy ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  his  requeft  could  be  granted,  he  was  killed  by  a  com¬ 
mon  foldier,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality.  His 
death  exafperated  his  friends,  who  immediately  rnfhed 
on  their  enemies  ;  and  a  bloody  conflidf  enfued,  which 
ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lindfays,  that  is,  the 
earl  of  Crawford’s  party.  On  that  of  the  Ogilvies 
were  killed  Sir  John  Oliphant  of  Abcrdagy,  John  For¬ 
bes  of  Fitfligo,  Alexander  Barclay  of  Gartley,  Robert 
Maxwel  of  Teling,  Duncan  Campbell  of  Campbelfether, 

William  Gordon  of  Burrowfield,  and  others.  With 
thofe  gentlemen,  about  500  of  their  followers  are  laid 
to  have  fallen  ;  but  fome  accounts  diminifh  that  num¬ 
ber.  Innerquharity  himfelf,  in  flying,  was  taken  pnfo- 
ner,  and  carried  to  the  earl  of  Crawford’s  houfe  at  Fin- 
haven,  w  here  he  died  of  his  wounds;  but  the  Lord  Gor¬ 
don  (or,  as  others  call  him,  the  earl  of  Huntley)  efca- 
ped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe. 

This  battle  feems  to  have  let  loofe  the  fury  of  civil 
difeerd  all  over  the  kingdom.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
magiftracy,  nor  to  any  defeription  of  men  but  that 
of  clergy.  The  molt  numerous,  fiereeft,  and  beft 
allied  family,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  its  foes,  ei¬ 
ther  by  force  or  treachery;  and  the  enmity  that  ac¬ 
tuated  the  parties,  ftiftled  every  fentiment  of  honour, 
and  every  feeling  of  humanity.  File  Lindfays,  fe- 
cretly  abetted  and  {Lengthened  by  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas,  made  no  other  ufe  of  their  vi&ory  than  carrying 
fire  and  fword  through  the  eftates  ot  their  enemies  ;  and 
thus  all  the  north  of  Scotland  prefen  ted  feenes  of  mur¬ 
der  and  devaftation.  In  the  weft,  Robert  Boyd  of 
DuchaL,  governor  of  Dumbarton,  treacheroufly  furpiifed 
Sir  James  Stuart  of  Achmynto,  and  treated  his  wife 
with  fuch  inhumanity,  that  (he  expired  in  three  days 
under  her  confinement  in  Dumbarton  caltle.  *1  he  callle 
of  Dunbar  was  taken  by  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales. 
Alexander  Dunbar  difpoflefTed  the  latter  of  his  caftle  of 
Hales  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  parti  la  ns  of  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  whofe  tenants,  particularly  thofe  of  Annan- 
dale,  are  faid  to  have  behaved  at  that  time  with  pecu¬ 
liar  fiercenefs  and  cruelty.  At  laft,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  who  \vere  unconnected  with  thole  robbers 
and  murderers,  which  happened  to  be  the  caie  with  ma¬ 
ny,  Ihut  themielves  up  in  their  feveral  houies  ;  each  of 
which,  in  thofe  days,  was  a  petty  tortreis  which  they 
victualled,  and  provided  in  the  beft  manner  they  could 
for  their  own  defence.  This  wife  reioluuon  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  meafure  that  compofed  the  public 
commotions. 

The  earl  ot  Douglas,  whofe  power  and  influence  at 
court  ftill  continued,  was  fenlible  that  the  clergy,  with 
the  wifer  and^more  difintcrefted  part  o-  tiie  kuic:;uoni, 
conlidered  him  as  the  tource  of  the  dread: ui  calamities 
wftuch  the  nation  iuftered  ;  and  that  James  himielf, 
when  better  informed,  would  be  ot  the  lame  opinion. 

He  therefore  fought  to  avail  himlelt  of  the  juncture,  by 
forming  iecret  but  ftrong  conne&ions  with  the  tails  of 
Crawford,  Rofs,  and  other  great  noblemen,  who  want¬ 
ed  to  fee  their  feudal  powers  rellored  to  then  (all  vi¬ 
gour.  The  queen-dowrager  and  her  hufband  mace  little 
or  no  figure  during  this  feafon  of  public  confufion  :  Die 
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Scotland,  fiad  retired  to  the  caflle  of  Dunbar,  while  It  was  in 
Hepburn’s  poffeffion,  where  fhe  died  foon  after.  She 
left  by  her  fecond  hufband  three  Tons  ;  John,  who  in 
14 55  was  made  earl  of  Athol,  by  his  uterine  brother 
the  kinrr;  Janies,  who  under  the  next  reign,  in  1469, 
was  created  earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  Andrew,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  bifhop  of  Murray.  As  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas  was  an  enemy  to  the  queen-dowager’s  hufband,  the 
latter  retired  to  England,  where  he  obtained  a  pafs  to 
go  abroad,  with  20  in  his  train  ;  but  being  taken  at  fea 
by  the  Flemifh  pirates,  he  died  in  his  confinement. 

The  great  point  between  the  king  and  Sir  William 
Crichton,  whether  the  latter  fliould  give  up  the  caftle 
to  his  majefty,  remained  flill  undecided  ;  and  by  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  carl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
been  created  lord-lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  it  had 
now  fufFered  a  nine  months  fiege.  Either  the  ftrength 
of  the  caftle,  or  an  opinion  entertained  by  Douglas  that 
Crichton  would  be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  his  party, 
procured  better  terms  for  the  latter  than  he  could  other- 
wife  have  expended  ;  for  he  and  his  followers  were  of¬ 
fered  a  full  indemnity  for  all  paft  offences,  and  a  pro- 
mife  was  made  that  he  fliould  be  reftored  not  only  to 
the  king’s  favour,  but  to  his  former  poll  of  chancellor. 
He  accepted  of  the  conditions  ;  but  refufed  to  act  in 
any  public  capacity  till  they  were  confirmed  by  a  par¬ 
liament,  which  was  foon  after  held  at  Perth,  and  in 
which  he  was  reftored  to  his  eftate  and  honours.  By 
this  reconciliation  between  Douglas  and  Crichton,  the 
former  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  profecute  his  vengeance 
againfl  the  Lord  Calltndar,  the  late  governor,  his  friends 
and  family.  That  vengeance  was  exercifed  with  rigour. 
The  governor  himfelf,  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Dundas, 
and  Sir  Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  were  forced  to 
fave  their  lives  by  the  lofs  of  their  eftates  ;  but  even 
that  could  not  preferve  their  liberty,  for  they  were 
fent  pri Toners  to  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton.  The  fate 
of  Alexander,  the  governor’s  eldeft  fon,  and  of  two 
other  gentlemen  of  his  name  and  family,  was  ftill  more 
lamentable  ;  for  they  were  condemned  to  lofe  their 
heads.  Thofe  feverities  being  infli&ed  after  the  king 
had  in  a  manner  readmitted  the  fufferers  into  his  favour, 
1  welled  the  public  outcry  againft  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
We  have  in  Lind  fay  an  extract  of  the  fpeech  which  A- 
lexander  Livingflon,  one  of  the  nroft  aecompliftied  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Iiis  time,  made  upon  the  fcaffold,  in  which  he 
complained,  with  great  bitternefs,  of  the  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  his  father,  himfelf,  and  his  friends,  had  under¬ 
gone  ;  and  that  lie  fufFered  by  a  packed  jury  of  his 
enemies. 

The  king  being  now  about  18  years  of  age,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  a  fuitable  confort  fhould  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  ;  and,  after  various  confutations,  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Arnold  duke  of  Gueldres,  was  cliofen, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Charles  king  of  France, 
^00  though  the  marriage  was  not  completed  till  fome  time 
Invaiion  of  after.  'Phis  produced  an  immediate  rupture  with  Eng- 
Scotlard  land.  The  earls  of  Salifbury  and  Northumberland  en- 
hy  theEng-  teied  Scotland  at  the  head  of  two  feparate  bodies.  The 
former  burnt  the  town' of  Dumfries,  as  the  latter  did 
that  of  Dunbar  ;  while  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Balveny 
made  reprifals  by  plundering  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
and  burning  Alnwfc.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Englifh 
armies  to  their  own  country,  additional  levies  were 
made,  and  a  frefh  invafion  of  Scotland  was  rcfolved  up¬ 


on  under  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  along  with  Scotland, 
him  a  lieutenant,  whom  the  Scots  of  thofe  days,  from  — 
the  bnfliinefs  and  colour  of  his  beard,  called  Magnus 
with  the  red  mane.  Fie  was  a  foldier  of  fortune,  but 
an  excellent  officer,  having  been  trained  in  the  French 
Wars  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  demanded  no  other  recom¬ 
pense  for  his  fervices  from  the  Englifh  court,  but  that 
he  fliould  enjoy  all  he  could  conquer  in  Scotland.  The 
Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  had  raifed  an  army  command¬ 
ed  by  George  Douglas  earl  of  Ormond,  and  under  him 
by  Wallace  of  Craigie,  with  the  Lords  Maxwell  and 
Johnfton.  The  Englifh  having  puffed  Solway  Frith, 
ravaged  all  that  part  of  the  country  which  belonged  to 
the  Scots  ;  but  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Ormond’s  army 
was  approaching,  called  in  their  parties,  and  fixed  their 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sark.  Their  advanced  ' 
guard  was  commanded  by  Magnus  ;  their  centre  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the  rear,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  Welch,  by  Sir  John  Pennington,  an  officer  of 
courage  and  experience. 

The  Scots  drew  up  in  three  divifionslikewife.  Their  xh/hauL 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Wallace,  the  centre  by  of  Sark. 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  their  left  wing  by  the  Lords 
Maxwell  and  Johnfton.  Before  the  battle  joined,  the 
earl  of  Ormond  harangued  his  men,  and  infpired  them 
with  very  high  refentment  againft  the  Englifh,  who,  he 
faid,  had  treacheroufly  broken  the  truce.  The  fignal  for 
battle  being  given,  the  Scots  under  Wallace  rnfhed  for¬ 
ward  upon  their  enemies:  but,  as  nfual,  were  teceived 
by  fo  terrible  a  difeharge  from  the  Englifh  archers, 
that  their  impetuofitv  mult  have  been  flopped,  bad  not 
their  brave  leader  Wallace  put  them  in  mind,  that  their 
forefathers  had  always  been  defeated  in  diftant  fights 
by  the  Englifh,  and  that  they  ought  to  truft  to  their 
fwords  and  fpears  ;  commanding  them  at  the  fame  time 
to  follow  his  example.  They  obeyed,  and  broke  in 
upon  the  Englifh  commanded  by  Magnus,  with  fuch 
fury,  as  foon  fixed  the  fortune  of  the  day  011  the  fide 
of  the  Scots,  their  valour  being  fuitably  feconded  by 
their  other  two  diviuons.  The  (laughter  (which  was 
the  more  confiderable  as  both  parties  fought  with  the 
ut  mo  ft  animofity)  fell  chiefly  upon  the  divifion  com¬ 
manded  by  Magnus,  who  was  killed,  performing  the 
part  of  a  brave  officer  ;  and  all  bis  body-guard,  confut¬ 
ing  of  picked  foldiers,  were  cut  in  pieces 

The  battle  then  became  general :  Sir  John  Penning- The  Eng- 
ton’s  divifion,  with  that  under  the  earl  of  North  umber-  hfh  entirely 
land,  was  likewife  routed  ;  and  the  whole  Englifh  army,  (leTeax^* 
ftruck  by  the  lofs  of  their  champion,  fled  towards  the 
Solway,  where,  the  river  being  (welled  by  the  tide, 
numbers  of  them  were  drowned.  The  lofs  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  in  flain  amounted  to  at  leaft  3000  men.  Among 
the  prifoners  were  Sir  John  Pennington,  Sir  Robert 
Harrington,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland’s  eldeft 
fon  the  Lord  Percy,  who  loft  his  own  liberty  in  for¬ 
warding  his  father’s  efcape.  Of  the  Scots  about  610 
were  killed  ;  but  none  of  note,  excepting  the  brave 
W allace,  who  died  three  months  alter  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  this  battle.  The  booty  that  was 
made  on  this  occafion  is  faid  to  have  been  greater  than 
any  that  lias  fallen  to  the  Scots  fince  the  battle  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn. 

The  reft  of  the  liiftory  of  this  reign  confifts  almofl  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  relation  of  the  cabals  and  confpiracies  of  the 
great  men.  The  earl  of  Douglas  had  entered  into  a 
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confederacy  with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Moray,  and 
Rofs,  and  appeared  on  all  occafions  with  fuch  a  train  of 
followers  as  bade  defiance  to  royal  power  itfelf.  This 
infolence.  was  detefted  by  the  wifer  part  of  the  nation  ; 
and  one  Maclellan,  who  is  called  the  Tutor  of  Hornby, 
and  was  nephew  to  Sir  Patriot  Gray*  captain  of  the 
king’s  guard,  refufed  to  give  any  attendance  upon  the 
earl,  or  to  concur  in  lus  meafures,  but  remained  at 
home  as  a  quiet  fubjed.  This  inoffenflve  behaviour  was 
by  the  earl  confidered  as  treafon  agair.lt  himfelt  ;  and 
violently  feizing  upon  Maclellan  s  houfc  and  perfon,  he 
fent  him  clofe  prifoner  to  the  caltle  of  Douglas.  As 
Maclellan  was  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  his  uncle  Gray  applied  earoeftly  to  James  in  his 
favour;  and  fuch  was  that  prince’s  regard  for  Maclel¬ 
lan,  that  he  wrote  and  figned  a  letter  for  his  rcleafe, 
addreffed  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  Upon  Gray’s  deli- 
veriug  this  letter  to  Douglas  at  his  callle,  the  latter 
feemed  to  receive  it  with  the  liigheft  refpeft,  and  to 
treat  Gray  with  the  greateft  hofpitality,  by  inviting 
him  to  dinner  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  gave  pi  ivate 
orders  that  Maclellan’s  head  ftiould  be  ftruck  oft,  and 
his  body  expofed  upon  the  green  before  the  callle  co¬ 
vered  with  a  linen  cloth.  After  dinner,  the  earl  told 
Gray,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  king’s  commands; 
and  "conducting  him  to  the  green,  he  (bowed  lnm  the 
lifclefs  trunk,  "which  he  faid  Giay  might  difpofe  of  as 
he  plcafed.  Upon  this.  Gray  mounted  his  horfe,  and 
trailed  to  his  fwiftnefs  for  his  own  fafety ;  for  he  was 
purfued  by  the  earl’s  attendants  to  the  gates  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  confpiracy  againft  James’s  government  was  now 
no  longer  a  fecret.  The  Lords  Balveny  and  Hamilton, 
with  fucli  a  number  of  other  barons  and  gentlemen,  had 
acceded  to  it,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  powerful 
than  all  the  force  the  king  could  bring  into  the  field. 
Even  Crichton  adviled  James  to  difftmble.  The  con¬ 
federates  entered  into  a  lolemn  bond  and  oath  never  to 
defert  one  another  during  life  ;  and,  to  make  ufe  of 
Drummond's  words,  “  That  injuries  done  to  any  one 
of  them  ftiould  be  done  to  them  all,  and  be  a  common 
quarrel ;  neither  (hould  they  delift,  to  their  belt  abilities, 
to  revenge  them  :  that  they  ftiould  concur  indifferently 
againlt  whatsoever  perfons  within  or  without  the  realm, 
and  fpend  their  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  iortunes,^in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  debates  and  differences  whatfoever.  All 
who  did  not  enter  into  this  affociation  were  treated  as 
enemies  to  the  public  ;  their  lands  were  deftroyed,  their 
effects  plundered,  and  they  themfelves  impnfoned  or 
murdered.  Drummond  fays,  that  Douglas  was  then 
able  to  bring  4:,'00  men  into  the  field  ;  and  that  his 
intention  was  to  have  placed  the  crown  of  Scotland  up¬ 
on  his  own  head.  How  far  he  might  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  feene  of  the  fame  nature  that  was  then  pal- 
fine:  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaller  in  Lng- 
land,  we  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  intention  was  to  wear  the 
crown  himlelf,  but  to  render  it  delpicable  upon  his 
fovereign’s  head.  It  is  rather  evident,  from  Ins  beha¬ 
viour,  that  he  did  not  affed  royalty  ;  for  when;  James 
invited  him  to  a  conference  in  the  cattle  of  Stirling,  he 
offered  to  comply  provided  he  had  a  fafe  conduct. 
This  condition  plainly  implied,  that  he  had  no  reliance 
upon  the  late  ad  of  parliament,  which  dedared  the 
proclamation  of  the  king’s  peace  to  be  a  fuffic.cnt  fe- 
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curity  for  life  and  fortune  to  all  his  fubje£ts ;  and  there 
is  no  denying  that  the  fafe  conduct  was  expedited  in 
the  form  and  manner  required. 

This  being  obtained,  the  earl  began  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Stirling  with  his  ufual  great  retinue  ;  and  ar¬ 
rived  there  on  Shrove-Tuefday.  He  was  received  by  lmtrv>ew 
the  kinx  as  if  lie  had  been  the  heft  of  his  friends,  as  )ecvvetn 
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well  as  the  greateft. of  his  fubjedts,  and  admitted  to  lupan|  theeari 

with  his  majefty  in  the  caltle,  while  his  attendants  were  of  Dou- 
difperfed  in  the  town,  little  fufpedting  the  cataftroplie 
that  followed.  The  entertainment  being  over,  the  king 
told  the  carl  with  an  air  of  frankneis,  “  That  as  he  was 
now  of  age,  he  was  refolved  to  be  the  father  of  all  his 
people,  and  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands; 
that  his  lordfhip,  therefore,  had  no  reafon  to  be  under 
any  apprehenfions  from  his  old  enemies  Callendar  and 
Crichton  ;  that  there  was  no  occafion  to  form  any  con- 
fedtiacies,  as  the  law  was  ready  to  protect  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  welcome  to  the  principal  direction  of  af¬ 
fairs  under  the  crown,  and  to  the  firit  place  in  the  royal 
conscience  ;  nay,  that  all  former  offences  done  by  him- 
felf  and  his  friends  fhould  be  pardoned  and  forgot/ * 

This  fpeech  vras  the  very  reverfe  of  what  the  earl  of 
Douglas  aimed  at.  It  rendered  him,  indeed,  the  hill 
lubject  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  Hill  lie  was  controulahle 
by  the  civil  law.  In  fhort,  upon  the  king’s  perempto¬ 
rily  putting  the  queftion  to  him,  he  not  only  refufed  to 
difloive  the  confederacy,  but  upbraided  the  king  for  his 
government.  This  produced  a  pailionate  rejoinder  on 
the  part  of  James  ;  but  the  earl  reprefented  that  he  was 
under  a  fafe  condud,  and  that  the  nature  of  his  confe¬ 
deracy  was  fuch,  that  it  could  not  be  broken  but  by 
the  common  confent  of  all  concerned.  The  king  in- The 
fifted  upon  his  felting  the  example  ;  and  the  earl  con-  kills  him 
tinuing  more  and  more  obflinate,  James  ltabbed  himwrhhis 
with  his  dagger  ;  and  armed  men  rufhing  into  the  room,OWI1  an 
finifhed  the  flanghter. 

After  the  death  of  the  carl  of  Douglas,  the  confede¬ 
racy  came  to  nothing.  The  infurgents  excufed  them¬ 
felves  as  being  too  weak  for  fuch  an  enterprife  ;  and 
were  contented  with  trailing  the  fafe  conduH  at  a 
horfe’s  tail,  and  proclaiming,  by  trumpets  and  horns, 
the  king  a  perjured  traitor.  They  proceeded  no  far¬ 
ther  ;  and  each  departed  t©  his  own  habitation,  after 
agreeing  to  affemble  with  frefh  forces  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April.  James  loft  no  time  in  improving  this 
fhort  refpite  ;  and  found  the  nation  in  general  much 
better  diipofed  in  his  favour  than  he  had  reafon  to  ex¬ 
pert.  The  intolerable  oppreflions  of  the  great  barons 
made  his  fulness  efteem  the  civil,  far  preferable  to  the 
feudal,  fubjedtion  :  and  even  the  Douglaffes  were  divi¬ 
ded  among  themfelves  ;  for  the  earl  of  Angus  and  Sir 
John  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  were  among  the  moil  for¬ 
ward  of  the  royalifts.  James  at  the  fame  time  wrote 
letters  to  the  ekrl  of  Huntley,  and  to  all  the  noblemen 
of  his  kingdom  who  w'ere  not  parties  in  the  confedera¬ 
cy,  befides  the  ecclefiaitics,  who  remained  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  his  prerogative.  Before  the  efledl  of  thofe 
letters  could  be  known,  the  infurgents  had  returned  to. 

Stirling  (where  James  fiill  wifely  kept  himfelfupon  the 
defenfive)  ;  repeated  their  infolences,  and  the  oppro¬ 
brious  treatment  of  his  fafe  conduct ;  and  at  laft  they 
plundered  the  town,  and  laid  it  111  afhes.  Being  itili 
unable  to  take  the  caftle,  partly  through  their  ow'11  di- 
vifions,  and  partly  through  the  diverfity  of  the  opera- 
j  tioatk 
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^cotiatA  tions  tlicy  were  obliged  to  .fnp p! y,  they  left  Stirling, 
y  r»„  ancj  deftroyed  the  eftate  of  *dr  John  Douglas  of  Dal* 
keith,  whom  they  eonfidered  as  a  double  traitor,  be* 
caufe  he  was  a  Douglas  and  a  good  fubjedfc.  They  then 
befieged  his  caftle  :  but  it  was  fo  bravely  defended  by 
Patrick  Cockburn,  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Lang- 
ton,  that  they  railed  the  liege  ;  which  gave  the  royal 
party  farther  leifurc  for  humbling  them. 

All  this  time  the  unhappy  country  was  fuffering  the 
moll  cruel  devaluations  ;  lor  matters  were  now  come  to 
fuch  extremity,  that  it  was  neceffarvTor  every  man  to  be 
a  royalill  or  a  rebel.  The  king  wa^obliged  to  keep  on  the 
dcfenfive';  and  though  he  had  ventured  to  leave  the  caftle 
of  Stirling,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  face  the  rebels  in 
the  held.  They  were  in  pofTeflion  of  all  the  llrong  pafies 
by  which  his  friends  were  to  march  to  his  aflillance  ; 
and  he  even  confulted  with  his  attendants  on  the  means 
of  efcaping  to  France,  where  lie  was  ftire  of  an  hofpi- 
table  reception.  He  was  diverted  from  that  resolution 
by  bifhop  Kennedy  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
himfelf  a  Douglas,  and  prevailed  upon  to  wait  for  the 
event  of  the  earl  of  Huntley’s  attempts  for  his  fervice. 
This  nobleman,  who  was  defeended  from  the  Seatons, 
but  by  marriage  inherited  the  great  ellates  of  the  Gor¬ 
dons  in  the  north,  had  raifed  an  army  for  James,  to 
whofe  family  he  and  his  anceftors,  by  the  Gordons  as 
well  as  the  Seatons,  had  been  always  remarkably  devo¬ 
ted.  James  was  not  millaken  in  the  high  opinion  he 
had  of  Huntley  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  iffued  circu¬ 
lar  letters  to  the  chief  ccclefiallics  and  bodies-poljtic  of 
liis  kingdom,  fetting  forth  the  neceffity  he  was  under 
to  proceed  as  he  had  done,  and  his  readinefs  to  proteft 
all  his  loyal  fubjedls  in  their  rights  and  privileges  againft 
the  power  of  tiie  Douglafles  and  their  rebellious  adhe¬ 
rents.  Before  thofe  letters  could  have  any  effe£l,  the 
rebels  had  plundered  the  defencclefs  houfes  and  eftates 
of  all  wrho  were  not  in  their  confederacy,  and  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  a  fury  that  turned  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
caufe. 

The  indignation  which  the  public  had  conceived 
again  ft  the  king,  for  the  violation  of  his  fafe  conduct, 
began  now  to  fubfide  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  his  enemies 
in  fome  meafure  juflified  what  had  happened,  or  at  leaft 
made  the  people  fufpeft  that  James  would  not  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  he  did  without  the  ftrongeft  provocation. 
Fhe  forces  he  had  aflembled  being  unable,  as  yet,  to 
ad  offenfively,  he  refolved  to  wait  for  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  who  by  this  time  was  at  the  head  of  a  confi- 
deiable  army,  aud  had  begun  his  march  iouthwards. 
He  had  been  joined  by  the  Forbefes,  Ogilvies,  Lefties, 
Grants,  Irvings,  and  other  relations  and  dependents  of 
his  family  ;  but  having  advanced  as  far  as  Brechin,  he 
was  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  the  chief  ally  of 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  commanded  the  people  of 
Angus,  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  rebels  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties,  headed  by  foreign  officers.  The  two 
armies  joining  battle  on  the  18th  of  May,  vi&ory  was 
for  fome  time  in  fufpence  ;  till  one  Colofs  of  Bonny- 
moon,  on  whom  Crawford  had  great  dependence,  but 
whom  he  had  imprudently  difobliged,  came  over  to  the 
royalifts  with  the  divifion  he  commanded,  which  was 
the  beft  armed  part  of  Crawford  s  army,  conhiling  of 
battle- axes,  broad  fwords,  and  long  fpears  His  defec¬ 
tion  gave  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
Icy,  as  it  left  the  centre  flank  of  Crawford’s  army  eu- 
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tjfely  expofed  to  the  royal  ilk.  He  himfelf  loft  one  of  Scotland. 

Kis  brothers  ;  and  fled  with  another,  Sir  John  Lind-  - v— * 

fay,  to  his  houfe  at  Finhaven,  where  if  is  reported  that 
he  broke  out  into  the  following  ejaculation  :  “  That  he 
would  be  content  to  remain  (even  years  in  hell,  to  have 
in  fo  timely  a  feafon  done  the  king  his  mailer  that  fer¬ 
vice  the  earl  o(  Huntly  had  performed,  and  carry  that 
applaufe  and  thanks  he  was  to  receive  from  him.” 

I\o  author  informs  us  ot  the  lofs  of  men  on  either 
fide,  though  all  agree  that  it  was  very  confiderable  up¬ 
on  the  whole.  The  earl  of  Huntley,  paiticularly,  lo(l 
two  brothers,  William  and  Henry  ;  and  we  are  told, 
that,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  good  fervices,  as  weH  as 
for  the  rewards  and  prefents  he  had  made  in  lands  and 
privileges  to  his  faithful  followers,  the  kin"-  bellowed 
upon  him  the  lands  of  Badenoch  and  Lochaber. 

The  battle  of  Brechin  was  not  immediately  deciflve  rp,3°7.  1 
in  favour  of  the  king,  but  proved  fo  In  its  eonlequences.  lion  tup- 

rTj€ar  ofMora>'>  a  Douglas  I  ike  wife,  took  advantage  Fvficil. 

Huntley  s  abfence  to  harafs  and  ravage  the  ellates 
of  all  the  royal  ills  in  the  north  ;  but  Huntley  return¬ 
ing  from  Brechin  with  his  vidlorious  army,  drove  his 
enemy  into  his  own  county  of  Moray,  and  afterwards 
expelled  him  even  from  thence.  James  was  now  en- 
couraged,  by  the  advice  of  his  kipfman  Kennedy  bilhop 
o  bt  Andiew  s,  to  whofe  fiimnefs  and  prudence  he  was 
under  great  obligations,  to  proceed  againil  the  rebels 
in  a  legal  manner,  by  holding  a  parliament  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  which  the  confederated  lords  were  funfmon- 
ed  ;  and  upon  their  non-eompearance,  they  were  fo- 
lerrmly  declared  traitors.  This  proceeding  feemed  to  foliation 
make  the  rebellion  rage  more  fiercely  than  ever;  andapnnlt the 
at  lalt,  the  confederates,  in  faft,  difowned  their  alle-,5inK  *>y  dw 
g.ance  to  James.  The  earls  of  Douglas,  Crawford,  Or-“rls°f 
mond,  Moray,  the  Lord  Balveny,  Sir  James  Hamilton, 
and  others,  figned  with  their  own  hands  public  mani.&c. 
felloes,  which  were  palled  on  the  doors  of  the  principal 
churches,  importing,  “  That  they  were  refolved  never 
to  obey  command  or  charge,  uor  anfwer  citation  for  the 
time  coming;  becaufe  the  king,  fo  far  from  beino  a 
juit  mailer,  was  a  bloodfucker,  a  murderer,  a  tranfgref- 
for  of  hofpitahty,  and  a  furpriferof  the  innocent.”  It 
does  not  appear  that  thofe  and  the  like  atrocious  pro¬ 
ceedings  did  any  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  the  confederates. 

T.  he  earl  of  Huntley  continued  viftorious  in  the  north; 
where  he  and  his  followers,  in  revenge  for  the  earl  of 
Moray’s  having  burnt  his  caftle  of  Huntley,  feifced  or 
ravaged  all  that  nobleman's  great  eftate  north  of  the 
Spey.  When  he  came  to  the  town  of  Forres,  he  burnt 
one  lide  of  the  town,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  the  earl, 
and  fpared^  the  other,  becaufe  it  was  the  property  of 
his  own  friends.  James  thought  himfelf,  from  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  adherents,  now 
warranted  to  come  to  extremities ;  and  marching  into 
Annandale,  he  carried  lire  and  fword  through  all  the 
ellates  ot  the  Douglafles  there.  The  eail  of  Crawrord, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  now  recruited  his  ftrength, 
deftroyed  the  lands  of  all  the  people  of  Angus  and 
of  all  others  who  had  abandoned  him  at  the  battle  of  Bre¬ 
chin  ;  though  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  had  al¬ 
ready  fecretly  refolved  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  king’s 
mercy.  ° 

Nothing  but  the  raoft'  obflinate  pride  and  refentment 
could  have  prevented  the  earl  of  Douglas,  at  this  time, 
from  taking  the  advice  of  his  friends,  by  returning  to 
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Ins  duty  ;  in  which  cafe,  James  had  given  fuffieient  in¬ 
timations  that  he  might  expert  pardon.  He  coloured 
his  contumacy  with  the  fpecious  pretext,  that  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  fate,  and  thofe  of  his  two  kinfmen,  fufficiently 
inftru&ed  him  never  to  trull  to  James  or  his  minifters  ; 
that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  think  now  of  receding  ; 
and  that  kings,  when  once  offended,  as  James  had  been, 
never  pardoned  in  good  earnefl.  Such  were  the  chief  rea- 
fons,  with  others  of  lefs  confequence,  which  Drum¬ 
mond  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Douglas  at  this  time. 
James,  after  his  expedition  into  Anriandalc,  found  the 
feafon  too  far  advanced  to  continue  his  operations  ;  and 
returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  marched  northwards  to 
Angus,  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  the 
fecond  rebel  of  power  in  the  kingdom.  That  nobleman 
had  hitherto  deferred  throwing  himfelf  at  the  king's  feet, 
and  had  refumed  his  arms,  in  the  manner  related,  only 
in  hopes  that  better  terms  might  be  obtained  from  James 
for  himfelf  and  his  party.  Perceiving  that  the  earl 
of  Douglas’s  obftinacy  had  cooled  fome  other  lords  of 
the  confederacy,  and  had  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  a 
treaty,  he  refolved  to  make  a  merit  of  breaking  the  con¬ 
federacy,  by  being  the  fil’d  to  fubmit.  James  having 
arrived  in  Angus,  was  continuing  his  march  through 
the  country,  when  the  earl  and  fome  of  his  chief  fol¬ 
lowers  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  on  the  road,  bare¬ 
headed  and  barefooted.  Their  dreary  looks,  their  flip- 
pliant  podures,  and  the  tears  which  dreamed  abundant¬ 
ly  from  the  carl,  were  expreffive  of  the  mod  abje£l  con¬ 
trition  ;  which  was  followed  by  a  penitential  fpeecli 
made  by  the  earl,  acknowledging  his  crimes,  and  im¬ 
ploring  forgivenefs. 

James  was  then  attended  by  his  chief  connfellois, 
particularly  bifhop  Kennedy,  who,  he  refolved,  fhould 
have  fome  (hare  in  the  favour  he  meant  to  extend  to  the 
earl.  He  afktd  their  advice;  which  proving  to  be  on 
the  merciful  fide,  James  promifed  to  the  earl  and  his 
followers  reditutior  of  all  their  edates  and  honours,  and 
full  pardon  for  all  that  had  paffed.  The  earl,  as  a 
grateful  retribution  for  this  favour,  before  the  king  left 
Angus,  joined  him  with  a  noble  troop  of  his  friends 
and  followers  ;  and,  attending  him  to  the  north,  was 
extremely  active  in  fappreffing  all  the  remains  of  the 
rebellion  there. 

The  fubmidion  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  which,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  only  for  a  fhort  time.  This  powerful  nobleman 
foon  refumed  his  rebellious  practices  ;  and,  in  the  year 
14^4,  raifed  an  army  to  fight  againft  the  king.  The 
king  ere&ed  his  dandard  at  St  Andrew’s;  marched 
from  thence  to  Falkland ;  and  ordered  all  the  forces  of 
Fife,  Angus,  and  Strathern,  with  thofe  of  the  north¬ 
ern  parts,  to  rendezvous  by  a  certain  day  at  Stirling  ; 
which  they  did  to  the  number  of  30,000.  Douglas  af- 
fembled  his  forces,  which  amounted  to  40,000,  fome  fay 
60,000  men,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  C'arron, 
about  half  way  between  Stirling  and  Abercorn.  Ho\r- 
ever>  notwithdanding  this  fuperiority  of  force,  the  ead 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  light  his  fovereign.  Bifhop 
Kennedy,  the  prelate  of  St  Andrew’s,  had  advifed  the 
king  to  divide  his  enemies  by  offering  them  pardon  fe- 
parately  ;  and  fo  good  an  effe&  had  this,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  earl  found  himfelf  deferted  by  all  his  numerous 
army,  excepting  about  4  00  of  his  neared  friends  and 
do  me  dies,  with  whom  he  retired,  towards  England.  His 
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friends  hid  indeed  advifed  him  to  come  to  a  battle  im-  Scotland, 
mediately  ;  but  the  earl,  for  reafons  now  unknown,  re- 
fufed.  However,  in  his  journey  Southward,  he  raifed 
a  conliderable  body  of  forces,  confiding  of  his  own  te¬ 
nants,  of  outlaws,  robbers,  and  borderers,  with  whom 
he  renewed  his  depredations  on  the  loyal  fubjecls  of  the 
king.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  who, 
though  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  continued  firm  in  the  J% 
royal  caufe.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Ancram  muir ;  He  is  en- 
where  Douglas  was  entirely  defeated,  and  he  himfelf tirely  de- 
with  great  difficulty  efcaped  to  an  adjacent  wood.  f-a^d. 

What  his  fate  was  after  this  battle  does  not  appear  ; 
bnt  it  is  certain  that  his  ellates  were  afterwards  iorfeit- 
ed  to  the  king. 

#  The  reft  or  the  reign  of  James  II.  was  fpent  in  ma-  Kin^  j a.  In¬ 
king  proper  regulations  for  the  good  of  his  people.  In  killed  by 
1460  he  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh  caftle,  by  accident# 
the  burfting  of  a  cannon,  to  which  he  was  too  near  when 
it  was  difeharged.  This  fiege  he  had  undertaken  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  queen  of  England,  who,  after  loiing  feveral 
battles,  and  being  reduced  to  diitrefs,  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  James  for  relief.  The  nobility  who  were  pre- 
fent  concealed  his  death,  for  fear  of  difeou raging  the 
foldiers  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after,  the  queen  appeared 
in  the  camp,  and  prefented  her  young  ion,  James  III. 
as  their  king. 

James  III.  was  not  quite  feven  years  of  age  at  his  ac-  James  III* 
ceffion  to  the  crown.  The  adminiilration  naturally  de¬ 
volved  on  his  mother  ;  who  pufhed  the  fiege  of  Rox¬ 
burgh  caille  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  garrifon  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  in  a  few  days  ;  after  which  the 
army  ravaged  the  country,  and  took  and  difinantled  the  315 
caftle  of  Wark.  —  In  14 66,  negociations  were  begun  for’Marriage- 
a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and  Margaret  prin-  tj'eaty  .whh. 1 
cefs  of  Denmark  ;  and,  in  1468,  the  following  condi-  of^Den-^  ** 
tions  were  ftipulated.  1.  That  the  annual  rent  hither- mark, 
to  paid  for  the  northern  Ides  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
fhould  be  for  ever  remitted  and  extinguifhed.  2.  That 
king  Chriftiern,  then  king  of  Denmark,  fhould  give 
60,000  florins  of  gold  for  his  daughter’s  portion,  w  here¬ 
of  10,000  fhould  be  paid  before  her  departure  from 
Denmark  ;  and  that  the  iflands  of  Orkney  fhould  be 
made  over  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  pledge 
for  the  remainder  ;  with  this  exprefs  provifo,  that  they 
fhould  return  to  that  of  Norway  after  complete  payment 
of  the  whole  fnm.  3.  That  king  James  fhould,  in  cafe 
of  his  dying  before  the  faid  Margaret  his  fpoufe,  leave 
her  in  pofleffion  of  the  palace  of  Linlithgow  and  caftle 
of  Down  in  Menteith,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  her  during  life,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould  choofe 
to  refide  in  Scotland  4.  But  if  fhe  rather  chofe  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Denmark,  that  in  lieu  of  the  faid  liferent,  pa¬ 
lace,  and  caftle,  fhe  fhould  accept  of  120,000  florins  of 
the  Rhine;  fiom  which  fnm  the  50,000  due  for  the 
remainder  of  her  portion  being  deduced  and  allowed, 
the  iflands  of  Orkney  fhould  be  rearm exed  to  the  crown 
of  Norway  as  before. 

When  thefe  articles  were  agreed  upon,  Chriftiern 
found  himfelf  unable  to  fulfil  his  part  of  them.  Being 
at  that  time  engaged  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  Swe¬ 
den,  he  could  not  advance  the  1 0,000  florins  which  he 
had  promifed  to  pay  down  as  part  of  his  daughter’s  for¬ 
tune.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  to  accept  of  2000,  and  to  take  a  farther  ' 
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mortgage  of  the  ides  of  Shetland 
The  Scott ifh  plenipotentiaries,  of  whom  Boyd  earl  of 
Arran  was  one,  gratified  him  in  his  re  quell ;  and  this 
conceffion  is  thought  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  earl. 
Certain  it  is,  that  his  father  was  beheaded  for  treafon- 
able  practices  alleged  to  have  been  committed  long  be¬ 
fore,  asd  for  which  he  produced  a  parliamentary  indem¬ 
nity  to  no  purpofe  :  the  earl  himfclf  was  divorced  from 
liis  wife  the  king’s  filler,  and  obliged  to  live  in  perpe¬ 
tual  exile,  while  the  countefs  was  married  to  another. 

In  1476,  thofe  misfortunes  began  to  come  on  James 
which  afterwards  terminated  in  his  ruin.  He  had  made 
liis  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Berwick; 
and  had  entrufted  him  with  very  extend ve  powers  upon 
the  borders,  where  a  violent  propenfty  for  the  feudal 
law  Hill  continued.  The  Humes  and  the  Hepburns, 
then  the  moil  powerful  fubjefts  in  thofe  parts,  could 
not  brook  the  duke  of  Albany's  greatnefs,  efpecially 
after  lie  had  forced  them,  by  virtue  of  a  late  a£l,  to 
part  with  fome  of  the  eftates  which  had  been  inconfi- 
derately  granted  them  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign. 
The  pretended  fcience  of  judicial  allrology,  by  which 
Janies  happened  to  be  incredibly  infatuated,  was  the  ea- 
iied  as  well  as  mod  effectual  engine  that  could  work 
their  purpofts.  One  Andrew,  an  infamous  impodor  in 
that  art,  had  been  brought  over  from  Flanders  by 
James  ;  and  he  and  Schevez,  then  archbifhop  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  concurred  in  perfuaaing  James  that  the  Scotch 
lion  was  to  be  devoured  by  his  own  whelps  ;  a  predic¬ 
tion  that,  to  a  prince  of  James’s  turn,  amounted  to  a 
certainty. 

The  condition  to  which  James  reduced  himfelf  by 
his  belief  in  judicial  adrology,  was  truly  deplorable. 
The  princes  upon  the  continent  were  fmitten  with  the 
fame  infatuation  ;  and  the  wretches  who  befieged  liis 
perfon  had  no  fafety  but  by  continuing  the  delufion 
in  his  mind.  According  to  Lindfay,  Cochran,  who 
had  fome  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  Janies  as  a  mafler-inafon,  privately  pro¬ 
cured  an  old  woman,  who  pretended  to  be  a  witch, 
and  who  heightened  his  terrors  by  declaring  that  his 
ihe  K’n  \  brothers  intended  to  murder  him.  James  believed  her  ; 
brothtT  the anf^  ^IC  unguarded  manner  in  which  the  earl  of  Mar 
earl  of  Mar.  treated  his  weaknefs,  exafperated  him  fo  much,  that 
the  earl  giving  a  farther  lool'e  to  his  tongue  in  railing 
againfl  his  brother’s  unworthy  favourites,  was  arreiled, 
and  committed  to  the  caflle  of  Craig  Miller ;  from 
whence  he  was  brought  to  the  Canongate,  a  fuburb  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  differed  death. 

The  duke  of  Albany  was  at  the  caflle  of  Dunbar 
when  his  brother  tlie  earl  of  Mar’*  tragedy  was  aCtcd  ; 
and  James  could  not  be  eafy  without  having  him  like- 
wife  in  his  power.  In  hopes  of  furpriling  him,  he 
marched  to  Dunbar:  but  the  duke,  being  apprized  of 
his  coming,  fled  to  Berwick,  and  ordered  his  caflle  of 
Dunbar  to  be  furrendered  to  the  lord  Evendale,  though 
not-  before  the  garrifon  had  provided  themfelves  with 
boats  and  fmall  vefl'els,  in  which  they  efcaped  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Fie  ventured  to  come  to  Edinburgh  ;  where 
James  was  fo  well  i'erved  with  fpies,  that  he  was  feized, 
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for  the  other  8oeo.  and  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  cadle,  with  orders 

that  he  fhould  fpeak  with  none  but  in  the  prefence  of  ““ 
his  keepers.  The  dilke  had  probably  fufpeCted  and 
provided  againll  this  difagreeable  event  ;  for  we  are 
told  that  he  had  agents,  who  every  day  repaired  to  the 
caflle,  as  if  they  had  come  from  court,  and  reported 
the  date  of  matters  between  him  and  the  king,  while 
liis  keepers  Vvere  prefent,  in  fo  favourable  a  light,  that 
they  made  no  doubt  of  his  foon  regaining  his  liberty, 
and  being  readmitted  to  his  brother’s  favour.  The 
feeming  negotiation,  at  lafl,  went  fo  profperoufly  on, 
that  the  duke  gave  his  keepers  a  kind  of  a  farewell  en¬ 
tertainment,  previous  to  his  obtaining  a  formal  delive¬ 
rance  ;  and  they  drank  fo  immoderately,  that  being  in¬ 
toxicated,  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  efeaping 
over  the  caflle- wall,  by  converting  the  (beets  of  his  bed 
into  a  rope.  Whoever  know  s  the  fit  nation  of  that  for- 
trefs,  liiufl  be  amazed  at  the  boldnefs  of  this  attempt ; 
and  we  are  told  chat  the  duke’s  valet,  the  only  domed* 
tic  he  wras  allowed  to  have,  making  the  experiment  be¬ 
fore  his  mafler,  broke  his  neck  :  upon  which  the  duke, 
lengthening  the  rope,  did  down  unhurt  ;  and  carrying 
his  fervant  on  his  back  to  a  place  of  fafety,  he  went  on 
board  a  (hip  which  his  friends  had  provided,  and  efca¬ 
ped  to  France. 

In  1482,  the  king  began  to  feci  the  bad  confequen- 
ces  of  taking  into  his  favour  men  of  worthlefs  charac¬ 
ters,  which  feems  to  have  been  one  of  this  prince’s  per¬ 
nicious  foibles.  Hrs  great  favourite  at  this  time  was  c0Chi  am, 
Cochran,  whom  he  had  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  the  king  $ 
Mar.  All  hillorians  agree  that  thi3  man  made  a  mofl  Kreat.  la- 
infamous  ufe  of  his  power.  He  obtained  at  kill  a  p.VuUricc* 
berty  of  coinage,  which  he  abufed  fo  much  as  to  en¬ 
danger  an  infurre£tion  among  the  poor  people  ;  for  he 
iffued  a  bafe  coin,  called  black  money  by  the  common 
people,  which  they  refufed  to  take  in  payments.  This 
favourite’s  (kill  in  architect  are  had  flrfl  introduced  him 
to  James  ;  but  he  maintained  his  power  by  other  arts  : 
for,  knowing  that  his  mailer’s  predominant  paflion  was 
the  love  of  money,  he  procured  it  by  the  meanell  and 
mofl  oppreflive  methods.  James,  however,  was  inclined 
to  have  relieved  his  people  by  calling  in  Cochran  s 
money;  but  he  was  diverted  from  that  refolution, 
by  confidering  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  old 
nobility.  Befides  Cochran,  Janies  had  other  favour¬ 
ites  wliofe  profefiions  rendered  them  flill  lefs  worthy 
of  the  royal  countenance  ;  James  Hommil  a  taylor,, 

Leonard  a  blackfmitli,  Torftfan  a  dancing-mailer,  and 
fome  others.  The  favour  (hown  to  thefe  men  gave  fo 
much  offence  to  the  nobility,  that,  after  fome  delibera¬ 
tion,  they  refolved  to  remove  the  king,  with  fome  of  his 
lead  exceptionable  donieilies  (but  without  offering  any 
violence  to  his  perfon)  to  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh  ;  but 
to  hang  all  his  worthlefs  favourites  over  Lav/der-bridge, 
the  common  place  of  execution.  Their  deliberation 
was  not  kept  fo  fecret  as  not  to  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
favourites  ;  who  fufpe&ing  the  word,  wakened  James 
before  day-break,  and  informed  him  of  the  meeting. 

He  ordered  Cochran  to  repair  to  it,  and  to.  bring  him 
an  account  of  its  proceedings  (n).  According  to  Lind- 


(l)  Lindfay’s  description  of  this  upflart’s  magnificence  is  very  particular,  and  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  finery  of  that  age.  “  Cochran  (fays  he),  the  earl  of  Mar,  came  from  the  king  to  the  council 

(which 
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Scotland,  fay,  who  feems  to  have  had  very  minute  Information  as 
to  this  event,  Cochran  rudely  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Hc^is  feized^e  church,  juft  after  the  affembly  had  finifhed  their 
and  put  to  confutation  ;  and  upon  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loch- 
death  leven  (who  was  appointed  to  watch  the  door)  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  the  earl  of  Mar  demanded  admittance, 
the  earl  of  Angus  ordered  the  door  to  be  thrown  open  ; 
and  rufhing  upon  Cochran,  he  pulled  a  mafly  gold  chain 
from  his  neck,  faying,  that  a  rope  would  become  him 
better ;  while  Sir  Robert  Douglas  dripped  him  of  a 
coftly  blowing  horn  he  wTore  by  his  fide,  as  was  the 
manner  of  the  times,  telling  him  he  had  been  too  long 
the  hunter  of  mifchief.  Cochran,  with  ailonifhment, 
afked  them  whether  they  wTere  in  jeft  or  earned  ;  but 
they  foon  convinced  him  they  were  in  earned,  by  pi¬ 
nioning  down  his  arms  with  a  common  halter  till  he 
3*3  fhould  be  carried  to  execution. 

Withothers  The  earl  of  Angus,  with  fome  of  the  chief  lords,  at- 
of  the  king’s  tended  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  then  repaired  to  the 
avouritc?.  kjng>8  tent,  where  they  feized  his  other  favourites, 
Thomas  Prefton,  Sir  William  Rogers,  James  Hommil, 
William  Torfifan,  and  Leonard :  and  upbraided  James 
himfelf,  in  very  rude  terms,  with  his  mifcondudt  in  go¬ 
vernment,  and  even  in  private  life,  in  not  only  being 
counfelled  by  the  above  minions,  but  for  keeping  com¬ 
pany  with  a  lady  who  was  called  the  Datfy .  We  know 
of  no  refiftance  made  by  James.  He  only  interceded 
for  the  fafety  of  a  young  gentleman,  one  John  Ramfay 
of  Balmain.  Cochran,  with  his  other  worthlefs  favou¬ 
rites,  were  hanged  over  Lawder-bridge  before  liis  eyes  ; 
31*  and  he  himfelf  was  conduced,  under  an  eafy  reftraint, 
ten°heto  the  caft\e  of  Edinburgh. 

cafUe  of  James,  though  confined,  behaved  with  great  ipirit  ; 
Edinburgh,  and  even  refufed  to  pardon  thofe  who  had  confined  him, 
3*5  or  who  had  any  hand  in  the  execution  at  Lawder.  At 
by  the  duke  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the  duke  of  Albany, 
of  Albany,  who,  at  the  queen’s  defire,  undertook  to  deliver  her 
hufband  from  confinement.  This  he  accomplifhed,  as 
fome  fay,  by  furprifing  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh;  though, 
according  to  others,  the  gates  were  opened,  upon  a  for¬ 
mal  requifitfon  made  for  that  purpofe  by  two  heralds  at 
arms.  After  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  the  king  re¬ 
paired  to  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe  with  his  ^bro- 
ther,  who  now  a&ed  as  his  firft  minifter.  All  the  lords 
who  were  near  the  capital  came  to  pay  him  their  com¬ 
pliments  ;  but  James  was  fo  much  exafperated  at  what 
had  happened,  that  he  committed  1 6  of  them  prifoners 
to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  After  his  releaie,  James 
granted  a  patent  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  en- 
larged  their  privileges. 

Secret  re-  In  1487,  James  finifhed  fome  fecret  negociations  in 
gociations  which  he  had  engaged  with  Henry  king  of  England 
with  Hen-  fome  time.  The  principal  articles  agreed  on  between 

ry  VII.  of  tvvo  monarchs  were,  That  king  James’s  fecond  fon 
ingland.  ^  xyL  part  n_ 
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fhould  marry  Catherine  the  "third  daughter  of  Ed-  Scotland, 
ward  IV.  and  fifter  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  no.v 
queen  of  England  ;  and  that  James  himfelf,  who  was 
now  a  widower,  fhould  marry  queen  Elizabeth.  A  third 
marriage  was  alfo  to  be  concluded  between  the  duke  of 
Roriiefay  and  another  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  That 
in  order  to  tliefe  treaties,  and  for  ending  all  controver- 
fies  concerning  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  the  king  of 
Scotland  defired  fo  much  to  poffefs,  a  congrefs  fhould 
he  held  the  enfuing  year.  3*5 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  moft  powerful  confederacy  \  power- 
was  formed  againft  the  king  ;  ^he  origin  of  which  was^j:COfI^1e,, 
as  follows.  James  was  a  great  patron  of  architecture  ; 
and  being  pleafed  with  the  fituation  of  Stirling  caftle,  the  king, 
he  refolved  to  give  it  all  the  embellifhments  which  that 
art  could  beftow  ;  and  about  this  time  he  made  it  the 
chief  place  of  his  refidence.  He  raifed  within  it  a 
hall,  which  at  that  time  was  deemed  a  noble  ftructure ; 
and  a  college,  which  he  called  the  chapel*  royal.  This 
college  was  endowed  with  an  archdean  who  was  a  bi- 
fhop,  a  fubdean,  a  treafurer,  a  chanter  and  fubchanter, 
with  a  double  fet  of  other  officers  ufually  belonging  to 
fuch  inflitutions.  The  expences  neceflary  for  maintain¬ 
ing  thefe  were  confiderable,  and  the  king  had  refolved 
to  affign  the  revenues  of  the  rich  priory  of  Coldingham 
for  that  purpofe.  This  priory  had  been  generally  held 
by  one  of  the  name  of  Hume  ;  and  that  family,  through 
length  of  time,  confidered  it  as  their  property  :  they 
therefore  ftrongly  oppofed  the  king’s  intention.  The 
difpute  feems  to  have  lafted  fome  years  :  for  the  former 
parliament  had  paffed  a  vote,  annexing  the  priory  to  the 
king’s  chapel 'royal ;  and  the  parliament  of  this  year  had 
paffed  a  ftatute,  ftri&ly  prohibiting  all  perfons,  fpiri-  0w3in[r  to 
tual  and  temporal,  to  attempt  any  thing,  dire&Iy  or*  quarrel 
indire&ly,  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  the  faid  union  and  with  the 
annexation.  The  Humes  refented  their  being  ftripped  of 
of  fo  gainful  a  revenue,  the  lofs  of  which  affe&ed  moft 
of  the  gentlemen  of  that  name  ;  and  they  united  them- 
felves  with  the  Hepburns,  another  powerful  dan  m 
that  neighbourhood,  under  the  lord  Hales.  An  affoci- 
ation  was  foon  formed  ;  by  which  both  families  engaged 
to  Hand  by  each  other,  and  not  to  fuffer  any  prior  to 
be  received  for  Coldingham,  if  he  was  not  of  one  of 
their  fnrnames.  The  lords  Gray  and  Drummond  foon 
joined  the  affociatibii ;  as  did  many  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  their  particular  caufes  of  difeon- 
tent.  Their  agents  gave  out,  that  the  king  was  grafp- 
ing  at  arbitrary  power ;  that  he  had  acquired  his  popu¬ 
larity  by  deep  hypocrify  ;  and  that  he  was  refolved  to 
be  fignally  revenged  upon  all  who  had  any  hand  in  the 
execution  at  Lawder.  The  earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
the  foul  of  the  confederacy,  advifed  the  confpirators 
to  apply  to  the  old  earl  of  Douglas  to  head  them :  but 
that  nobleman  was  now  dead  to  all  ambition,  and  inftead 
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(which  council  was'holden  in  the  kirk  of  Lawder  for  the  time),  who  was  well  accompanied  with  a  band  of  men 
of  war,  to  the  number  of  300  light  axes,  all  clad  in  white  livery,  and  black  bends  thereon,  that  they  might  be 
known  for  Cochran  the  earl  of  Mar’s  men.  Himfelf  was  clad  in  a  riding-pie  of  black  velvet  ,  with  a  great  chain 
of  gold  about  his  neck,  to  the  value  of  500  crowns ;  and  four  blowing  horns,  with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and 
(ilk,  fet  with  precious  (tones.  His  horn  was  tipped  with  fine  gold  at  every  end,  and  a  precious  (tone,  railed  a 
beryl,  hanging  in  the  midft.  This  Cochran  had  his  heumont  borne  before  lum,  overgilt  with  gold  ;  !o  were  all 
the  reft  of  liis  horns  ;  and  all  his  pallions  (pavilions  or  tents)  were  of  fine  canvas  of  lilk,  and  the  cok.s  theieof 
fine  twined  filk  ;  and  the  chains  upon  his  pallions  were  double  o\ergilt  with  gold* 
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of’  encouraging  the  con'fplntfors,  he  pathetically  ex-  gets,  and  fct  the  laws  of  their  country  at  open  defiance, 
horted  them  to’break  off  all  their  rebellious  connections,  Even  north  of  the  Forth,  the  heads  of  the  houfes  of 


Sc  itland. 


and  return  to  their  duty ;  exprefling  the  moft  fincere 
contrition  for  his  own  pad  conduct  Finding  he  could 
not  prevail  with  them,  he  wrote  to  all  the  numerous 
friends  and  defendants  of  his  family,  and  particularly 
to  Douglas  of  Cavers,  fheriff  of  Teviotdale,  diflua.ding 


Gray  and  Drummond  fpread  the  fpirit  of  difaffeXion 
through  the  populous  counties  of  Fife  and  Angus  ;  but 
the  counties  north  of  the  Grampians  continued  firm  in 
their  duty. 

The  duke  of  Rothefay  was  then  a  promifing  youth 
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them  from  entering  into  the  confpiracv  ;  and  fome  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  the  fubjeXing  the 
his  original  letters  to  that  effeX  are  faid  to  be  ftill  ex-  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  being  the 
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James. 


tant.  That  great  man  furvived  this  application  but  a 
fhort  time  ;  for  he  died  without  ifiue  at  Lindores,  on 
the  15th  of  April  1488;  and  in  him  ended  the  firft 
branch  of  that  noble  and  illuftrious  houfe.  He  was  re¬ 
markable  for  being  the  moil  learned  of  all  the  Scots  no¬ 
bility,  and  for  the  comelinefs  of  his  perfon. 

James  appears  to  have  been  no  ftranger  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  confpirators  :  but  though  he  dreaded 
them,  he  depended  upon  the  proteXion  of  the  law,  as 
they  did  upon  his  pusillanimity.  His  degeneracy  in 
this  refpeX  is  remarkable.  Defccnded  from  a  race  of 
heroes,  he  was  the  firft  of  his  family  who  had  been 
branded  with  cowardice.  But  his  conduct  at  this  time 
fully  j unifies  the  charge.  Inftead  of  vigoroufly  fup- 
' porting  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  h’s  own  perfon,  he 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  beloved  caftle  of  Stirling,  and 
raifed  a  body  guard  ;  the  command  of  which  he  gave 
to  the  lord  Bothwel,  mafier  of  his  houfehold.  He 
likewife  iffued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  any  perfon  in 
arms  to  approach  the  court ;  and  Bothwel  had  a  war¬ 
rant  to  fee  the  fame  put  into  execution.  Though  the 
king’s  proceedings  in  all  this  were  perfeXly  agreeable 
to  law,  yet  they  were  given  out  by  his  enemies  as  fo 
many  indications  of  his  averfion  to  the  nobility,  and 
ferved  only  to  induce  them  to  parade,  armed  about 
the  country  in  more  numerous  bodies. 

The  connexions  entered  into  by  James  with  Henry 
alarmed  the  confpirators,  and  made  them  refolve  to 
ftrike  the  great  blow  before  James  could  avail  himfelf  of 
an  alliance  that  feemed  to  place  him  above  all  oppofition 
either  abroad  or  at  home.  The  acqnifition  of  Berwick 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  was  looked  upon  to  be 


chief,  if  not  the  only  caufe  urged  by  the  rebels  foi 
their  appearing  in  arms,  they  naturally  threw  their  eyes 
upon  that  prince,  as  his  appearance  at  their  head  would 
give  ftrength  and  vigour  to  their  caufe  and  in  this 
they  were  not  deceived.  James,  in  the  mean  time,  find¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  provinces  were  ei¬ 
ther  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  or  at  beft  obferved  a  cold 
neutrality,  embarked  on  board  of  a  veflel  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  pafied  to  the 
north  of  that  river,  not  finding  it  fafe  to  go  by  land  to 
Stirling.  Arriving  at  the  caftle,  he  gave  orders  that  the  xhe^dufce 
duke  of  Rothefay  (as  forefeeing  what  afterwards  hap-0fR0tjlcray 
pened)  fhould  be  put  under  the  care  of  one  Schaw  of  put  into 
Sauchie,  whom  he  had  made  its  governor,  charging  him  confine- 
not  to  fuffer  the  prince  upon  any  account  to  depart  out1112111, 
of  the  fort.  The  rebels  giving  out  that  James  had  fled 
to  Flanders  plundered  his  equipages  and  baggage  before 
they  pafied  the  Forth  ;  and  they  there  found  a  large 
fum  of  money,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  to  their  affairs.  They  then  furprifed  the  caf-  Succels  of 
tie  of  Dunbar,  and  plundered  the  houfes  of  every  man  the  rebels, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Forth  whom  they  fufpeXed  to  be  a 
royalift. 

James  was  all  this  time  making  a  progrefs,  and 
holding  courts  of  juflice,  in  the  north,  where  the 
great  families  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  fervice,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Errol,  and  Marfhal. — 

Every  day  brought  him  frefh  alarms  from  the  fouth, 
which  left  him  no  farther  room  either  for  delay  or  deli¬ 
beration.  The  confpirators,  notwithftanding  the  pro- 
miling  appearance  of  their  affairs,  found,  that  in  a  fhort 
time  their  caufe  miifl  languifh,  and  their  numbers  dwin- 


as  good  as  concluded  ;  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  die,  unlefs  they  were  furnifhed  with  frefh  pretexts,  and 


Rothefay  with  the  daughter  of  the  dowager  and  lifter 
to  the  confort  queen  of  England  ;  arid,  above  all,  the 
ftriX  harmony  which  reigned  between  James  and  the 
Hates  of  his  kingdom,  rendered  the  confpirators  in  a 
manner  defperate.  Refides  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  earls 
of  ArgyJe  and  Lenox  favoured  the  confpirators  ;  for 


headed  by  a  perfon  of  the  greateft  authority.  While 
they  were  deliberating  who  that  perfon  fhould.be,  the 
earl  of  Angus  boldly  propofed  the  duke  of  Rothefay  ; 
and  an  immediate  application  was  made  to  Schaw,  the 
young  prince’s  governor,  who  fecretly  favoured  their  333 
caufe,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  confiderable  fum  of  They  are 
when  the  whole  of  James’s  convention  with  England  is  money  to  put  the.  prince  into  their  hands,  and  to  de*-h£ac^fd  by^ 
confidered,  and  compared  with  after-events,  nothing  clare  for  the  rebels.  Rothefay0 

can  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  fnccefs  of  the  confpi-  James  having  ordered  all  the  force  in  the'  north  to  af- 
rators  was  owing  to  his  Englifh  connexions  ;  and  that  femble,  hurried  to  Perth  (then  called  St  John’s  town), 
they  made  ufe  of  them  to  affirm,  that  Scotland  was  where  he  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  which 
foon  to  become  a  province  of  England,  and  that  James  amounted  to  30,00:  men.  Among  the  other  noblemen 
intended  to  govern  his  fubjeXs  by  an  Englifh  force. —  wrho  attended  him  was  the  famous  lord  David  Lindfay 
Thofe  fpecious  allegations  did  the  confpirators  great  of  the  Byres  (an  officer  of  great  courage  and  expe¬ 
rience,  having  long  ferved' in  foreign  countries),  who 
headed  3000  foot  and  100^  liorfe,  moftly  raifed  in 
Fifefhire.  Upon  his  approaching  the  king’s  perfon,  he 


fervice,  and  inclined  many,  even  of  the  moderate  party, 
to  their  caufe.  They  foon  took  the  field,  appointed 
their  rendezvoufes,  and  all  the  fouth  of  Scotland  was  in 
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arms.  James  continued  to  rely  upon  the  authority  of  prefented  him  with  a  liorfe  of  remarkable  fpirit  and 
his  parliament ;  and  fummoned,  in  the  terms  of  law,  beauty,  and  informed  his  majefty,  that  he  might  trull 
the  infnrgents  to  anfwer  at  the  proper  tribunals  for  their  his  life  to  his  agility  and  fure-footednefs.  The  lord 
repeated  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  confpirators,  far  Ruthven,  who  was  fheriff  of  Strathern,  and  anceflor 
from  paying  any  regard  to  his  citations,  tore  them  in  (if  we  miftake  not)  to  the  unfortunate  earls  of  Cowry, 
pieces,  buffeted  and  otherwife  maltreated  the  meffen-  joined  James  at  the  head  of  3000  well  armed  men. — 
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Scotland  The  whole  army  being  afiembled,  James  proceeded  to 
— v—  Stirling  ;  but  he  was  aftonilhed,  when  he  was  not  only 
334  ,  denied  entrance  into  the  caftle,  but  faw  the  guns  point- 
fen'blefhis  ed  againft  his  perfon,  and  underftood,  for  the  firft  time, 
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that  his  fon  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels.  Schaw  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  duke  of  Rothefay  had  been  carried  off 
againft  his  will :  but  the  king’s  anfwer  w as,  “  Fye, 
traitor,  thou  haft  deceived  me  ;  and  if  I  live  I  fhall  be 
revenged  on  thee,  and  thou  (halt  be  rewarded  as  thou 
haft  ferved.”  James  lay  that  night  in  the  town  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  where  he  was  joined  by  all  his  army  ;  and  under-, 
handing  that  the  rebels  were  advancing,  he  formed  his 
line  of  battle.  The  earl  of  Athol  his  uncle,  who  was 
trufted  by  both  parties,  propofed  an  accommodation  ; 
which  was  accordingly  effected,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Abercromby  and  other  hiftorians  ;  but  we  know  not 
the  terms,  for  none  are  mentioned  on  either  fide. 
James  is  faid  to  have  failed  on  his  part ;  but  had  there 
been  any  grounds  for  fuch  a  charge  againft  him,  there 
can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  rebels  would  have 
publifhed  them.  That  a  treaty  was  entered  into  ispaft 
difpute ;  and  the  earl  of  Athol  furreridered  himfelf  as 
a  hoftage  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

James  was  fenfible  of  the  advantage  which  public 
clamour  gave  to  his  enemies  ;  and  he  applied  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  pope,  for  their 
interpofition.  His  liolinefs  named  Adrian  de  Caftello 
for  his  nuncio  on  that  occafion  ;  and  the  two  kings 
threatened  to  raife  troops  for  the  fervice  of  James.— 
hie,  by  a  fatality  not  uncommon  to  weak  princes,  left 
the’ftrong  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  might  have 
been  in  fafety  till  his  friends,  who  had  difperfed  them- 
f elves  upon  the  faith  of  the  late  negociation,  could  be 
reaffembled  ;  and  crofting  the  Forth,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  be  admitted  into  the  caftle  of  Stirling  ;  but 
was  difappointed,  and  informed  that  the  rebels  were  at 
Torwood  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ready  to  give  him 
battle.  He  was  in  poffeftion  of  the  caftle  of  Black- 
nefs  ;  his  admiral,  Wood,  commanded  the  Forth;  and 
his  loyal  fubje&s  in  the  north  were  upon  their  march  to 
ioin  him.  Hawthornden  fays,  that  the  rebels  had  made 
a  fhow  of  difmifiing  their  troops,  that  they  might  draw 
James  into  the  held  ;  and  that  while  he  remained  at 
Blacknefs,  he  was  attended  by  the  earls  of  Montrofe, 
Glencairn,  and  the  lords  Maxwell  and  Ruthven.  To 
give  his  northern  troops  time  to  join  him,  he  propofed 
Is  required  a  negociation  ;  but  that  was  foon  at  an  end,  upon  the 
by  the  le-  rebels  peremptorily  requiring  him  to  refign  his  crown  to 
his  fon,  that  is,  to  themfelves. 

The  rebels  had  been  inured  to  war.  They  conlilt- 
ed  chiefly  of  borderers,  well  armed  and  difciplined  ; 
in  which  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  king’s 
Lowland  fubje&s,  who  had  not  been  accuftomed  to 
arms.  What  the  numbers  on  both  iides  were  does  not 
clearly  appear  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  forces  of 
James  were  fuperior  to  the  rebels.  rlhey  were  then  at 
Falkirk  ;  hut  they  foon  palled  the  Carron,  encamped 
above  the  bridge  near  Torwood,  and  made  fucli  difpofi- 
tions  as  rendered  a  battle  unavoidable,  unltfs  James 
would  have  difperfed  his  army,  and  gone  on  board 
Wood’s  fhips  :  but  he  did  not  know  himfelf,  and  re- 
Comes  to  a  folved  on  a  battle.  He  was  encamped  at  a  fmall  brook 
battJe  with  named  Saucliie-burn,  near  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  where 
them.  the  great  Bruce  had  defeated  the  Englifh  under  Ed- 
ward  the  fecond.  The  earl  of  Menteitli,  the  lords 
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Erfkine,  Graham,  Ruthven,  and  Maxwell,  command¬ 
ed  the  firft  line  of  the  king's  army.  The  fecond  was 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Weftland  and  Highland  men.  The  earl 
of  Crawford,  with  the  lord  Boyd  and  Lindfay  of 
Byres,  commanded  the  rear,  wherein  the  king’s  main 
ftrength  confided,  and  where  he  himfelf  appeared  in 
perfon,  completely  armed,  and  mounted  upon  the  fine 
horfe  which  had  been  prefented  to  him  by  Lindfay. 

The  firft  line  of  the  royalifts  obliged  that  of  the  re¬ 
bels  to  give  way  ;  but  the  latter  being  fupported  by 
the  Annandale  men  and  borderers,  the  firft  and  fecond 
line  of  the  king’s  army  were  beat  back  to  the  third.  337 
The  little  courage  James  poffeffed  had  forfaken  him  at  the  Abandons, 
firft  onfet  ;  and  he  had  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  intending 
to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and  to  go  on  board  one 
of  Wood’s  fhips.  In  paffing  through  the  village  of 
Bannockburn,  a  woman  who  was  filling  her  pitcher  at 
the  brook,  frightened  at  the  fight  of  a  man  in  armour  ‘338  ‘  * 

galloping  full  fpeed,  left  it  behind  her ;  and  the  horfe  thrown 
taking  fright,  the  king  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and^^  ^ 
carried,  bruifed  and  maimed,  by  a  miller  and  liis  wife*  murdered. 
into  their  hovel.  He  immediately  called  for  a  prieft  to 
make  liis  confefiiori  ;  and  the  ruftics  demanding  his 
name  and  rank,  “  I  was  (faid  he  incautioufiy)  your 
king  this  morning.”  The  woman,  overcome  with  afto- 
nifhment,  clapped  her  hands,  and  running  to  the  door 
called  for  a  prieft  to  confefs  the  king.  “  I  am  a  prieft 
(faid  one  paffing  by),  lead  me  to  his  majefty.”  Be¬ 
ing  introduced  into  the  hovel,  he .  faw  the  king  co¬ 
vered  with  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  and  kneeling  by  him,  lie  alli¬ 
ed  James  whether  he  thought  he  could  recover,  if  pro¬ 
perly  attended  by  phyficians  ?  James  anfwering  in  the 
affirmative,  the  villain  pulled  out  a  dagger,  and  (tabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  Such  is  the  dark  account  we  are 
able  to  give  of  this  prince’s  unhappy  end.  The  name 
of  the  pei  fon  who  murdered  lnm  is  faid  to  have  been 
Sir  Andrew  Borthwick,  a  prieft,  one  of  the  pope’s 
knights.  Some  pretend  that  the  lord  Gray,  and  others 
that  Robert  Stirling  of  Keir,  was  the  regicide  ;  and 
even  Buchanan  (the  tenor  of  whole  hillory  is  a  jullili- 
cation  of  this  murder),  is  uncertain  as  to  the  name  of 
the  perfon  who  gave  him  the  fatal  blow. 

It  is  probable  that  the  royalifts  loft  the  battle  thro’ 
the  cowardice  of  James.  Even  after  his  flight  his 
troops  fought  bravely  ;  but  they  were  damped  011  ie~ 
ceiving  the  certain  accounts  of  his  death.  I  he  prince, 
young  as  he  was,  had  an  idea  of  the  unnatural  part  he 
was  a&ing,  and  before  the  battle  he  had  given  a  ftri& 
charge  for  the  fafety  of  his  father’s  peifon.  Upon 
hearing  that  he  had  retired  from  the  field,  he  fent  or¬ 
ders  that  none  fhould  purfue  him  ;  but  they  were  inef- 
fe&ual,  the  rebels  being  fenfible  that  they  could  have 
no  fafety  but  in  the  king’s  death.  When  that  was 
certified,  hoftilities  feemed  to  ceafe  ;  nor  were^  the  roy¬ 
alifts  purfued.  The  number  of  (lain  on  both  Iides  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  muft  have  been  coniiderable,  as  the 
earl  of  Glencairn,  the  lords  Sempil,  Erfkine,  and 
Ruthven,  and  other  gentlemen  of  great  eminence,  are  339 
mentioned.  As  to  the  duke  of  Rotheiay,  whowasGnefdh, 
now  king,  lie  appeared  mconfolable  when  he  heard 
his  father's  death  ;  but  the  rebels  endeavoured  to  efface 
his  grief,  by  the  profufiou  of  honours  they  paid  him 
when  he  was  recognized  as  king. 

The  remorfe  and  anguifh  of  the  young  king,  on  le- 
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Scotia*!.  fleding  upon  the  unnatural  part  he  had  aded,  was  in- 
^.j,  cxpreflible  ;  and  the  noblemen  who  had  been  engaged 

in  the  rebellion  became  apprehenfive  for  their  own  fafe- 
ty.  The  catallrophe  of  the  unfortunate  James  III. 
however,  was  not  yet  become  public ;  and  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  he  had  gone  aboard  fome  of 
the  (hips  belonging  to  the  Scott ilh  admiral  Sir  Andrew 
Wood.  James,  willing  to  indulge  hope  as  long  as  it 
was  poffible,  defired  an  interview  with  the  admiral  ; 
but  the  latter  refufed  to  come  on  fhore,  unlefs  he  had 
340  fufficient  hoftages  for  his  fafety.  Thefe  being  delivered, 
Noble  be*  gjr  Andrew  waited  upon  the  king  at  Leith.  He  had 
fciVAndrew  a£a*n  and  again>  hy  mettages,  attured  him  that  he  knew 
Wood.  nothing  of  the  late  king  ;  and  he  had  even  offered  to 
allow  his  (hips  to  be  fearched  :  yet  fueh  was  the  anxiety 
of  the  new  king,  that’  he  could  not  be  fatisfied  till  he 
had  examined  him  in  perion.  Young  James  had  been 
long  a  Granger  to  his  father,  fo  that  he  could  not  have 
diltinguifhed  him  ealily  from  others.  When  Wood, 
therefore,  entered  the  room,  being  (truck  with  his  no¬ 
ble  appearance,  he  afked  him,  “  Are  you  my  father  ?” 

1  am  not,”  replied  Wood,  hurtling  into  tears;  “  but 
I  was  your  father’s  true  fervant,  and  while  I  live  I 
fhall  be  the  determined  enemy  of  his  murderers.”  This 
did  not  fatisfy  the  lords,  who  demanded  whether  he 
knew  where  the  king  was.  The  admiral  replied,  that 
tie  knew  not  ;  and  upon  their  queltioning  him  concern¬ 
ing  his  manoeuvres  on  the  day  of  battle,  when  his  boats 
were  feen  plying  backwards  and  forwards,  he  told  them, 
that  he  and  his  brother  had  determined  to  affiil  the  king 
in  perfon  ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  fave  fome  of 
the  royalifts  in  their  (hips.  “  I  would  to  God,  (fays 
he),  my  king  was  there  fafely,  for  I  would  defend  and 
keep  him  (kaitlilefs  from  all  the  traitors  who  have  cruel¬ 
ly  murdered  him :  for  I  think  to  fee  the  day  to  behold 
them  hanged  and  drawn  for  their  demerits.”  This  fpi- 
rited  declaration,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  was  de¬ 
livered,  flruck  the  guilty  part  of  the  council  with  difmay ; 
but  the  fear  of  facrificing  the  hoflages  procured  Wood 
his  freedom,  and  he  was  fuffered  to  depart  to  his  (hips. 
When  he  came  on  board,  he  found  his  brother  preparing 
to  hang  the  two  lords  who  had  been  left  as  hoilages ; 
which  would  certainly  have  been  their  fate,  had  the  ad¬ 
miral  been  longer  detained. 

\V00d  had  fearcely  reached  his  (hips,  when  the  lords, 
calling  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  together,  offered  them 
a  large  premium  if  they  would  fit  out  a  fufficient  force 
to  deflroy  that  bold  pirate  and  his  crew,  as  they  called 
Wood;  but  the  towufmen,  who,  it  feems,  did  not 
much  care  for  the  fervice,  replied,  that  Wood's  ffiips 
were  a  match  for  any  ten  (hips  that  could  be  fitted  out 
in  Scotland.  The  council  then  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  James  IV.  was  crowned  on  the  24th  of  June 
^  34i  .  H87- 

The  rqgi-  In  the  month  of  October  this  year,  the  nobility  and 

f-mhic  a  °therS  wh°  had  been  Prefent  at  the  kl’ng’s  coronation, 
parliament,  converted  themfeives  into  a  parliament,  and  patted  an 
a6l  by  which  they  were  indemnified  for  their  rebellion 
againft  their  late  fovereign  ;  after  which,  they,  ordered 
the  ad  to  be  exemplified  under  the  great  feal  of  Scot¬ 
land,  that  it  might  be  producible  in  their  j unification  if 
called  for  by  any  foreign  prince.  They  next  proceeded 
to  the  arduous talk  of  vindicating  their  rebellion  in  the. 
eyes- of  the  public;  and  fo  far  did  they  gain  upon  tire 
king  hy  the  force  of  flattery,  that  he  confented  to  fum- 


mon  the  lords  who  had  taken  part  with  his  father,  before  Scotland, 
the  parliament,  to  anfwer  for  their  condud.  In  confe-  — v— ^ 
quence  of  this,  no  fewer  than  28  lords  were  cited  to  34z 
appear  at  Edinburgh  in  the  fpace  of  40  days.  The  Trial  of 
firft  upon  the  lift  was  the  lord  David  Lindfay,  whofe  L; Da- 
form  of  arraignment  was  as  follows.  “  Lord  David 
Lindfay  of  the  Byres,  anfwer  for  the  cruel  coining  By ^ 
againft  the  king  at  Bannockburn  with  his  father,  giving 
him  counfel  to  have  devoured  the  king’s  grace  here  pre- 
fent  ;  and,  to  that  effed,  gave  him  a  (word  and  a  good 
horfe,  to  fortify  him  againft  his  fon.  Your  anfwer 
hereto.”  Lord  Lindfay  was  remarkable  for  the  blunt- 
nefs  of  his  cohverfation  and  the  freedom  of  his  fenti- 
ments ;  and  being  irritated  by  this  charge,  lie  delivered 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  concerning  the  treafon  of  the 
rebellious  lords,  as  abaffied  the  boldcft  of  his  accufers. 

As  they  were  unable  to  anfwer  him,  all  they  could  do 
was  to  prefs  him  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  king’s  cle¬ 
mency  ;  which  he  retufed,  as  being  guilty  of  no  crime. 

His  brother,  Patrick  Lindfay,  undertook  to  be  his  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  apologized  upon  his  knees  for  the  rough- 
nefs  of  his  behaviour,  and  at  laft  obferved  an  informa¬ 
lity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court ;  in  confequence  of 
which  Lindfay  was  releafed,  upon  entering  into  recog¬ 
nizance  to  appear  again  at  an  appointed  day:  however, un343 
ne  was  afterwards  lent  pnfoner  by  the  king  s  order,  for prifoned. 
a  whole  twelvemonth,  to  the  caftle  of  Rodiefay  in  the 
I(le  of  Bute. 

The  regicides  now  endeavoured  to  gain  the  public 
favour  by  affecting  a  ftrid  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

The  king  was  advifed  to  make  a  progrefs  round  the  rheif*w 
kingdom,  attended  by  his  council  and  judges;  while, parliament 
in  the  mean  time,  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  werea^C(^.s 
appointed  to  exercife  juftice,  and  to  fupprefs  all  kinds  0fPulamL 
d iforders  in  their  own  lands  and  in  thofe  adjoining  to 
them,  till  the  king  came  to  the  age  of  21.  The  me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  king  was  branded  in  the  mod  oppro¬ 
brious  manner.  All  jullices,  (bends,  and  ftewards, 
who  were  pottetted  of  heritable  offices,  but  who  had 
taken  up  arms  for  the  late  king,  were  either  deprived 
of  them  for  three  years,  or  rendered  incapable  of  en¬ 
joying  them  for  ever  after.  All  the  young  nobility 
who  had  been  difinherited  by  their  fathers  for  taking 
arms  againft  the  late  king,  were,  by  ad  of  parliament, 
reftored  to  their  feveral  fucceffions  in  the  moft  ample 
manner.  At  laft,  in  order  to  give  a  kind  of  proof  to 
the  world  that  they  intended  only  to  refettle  the  date 
of  the  nation,  without  prejudice  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
fubjecls,  who  did  no  more  than  follow  the  examples  of 
their  fnperiors,  it  was  enafted,  “  That  all  goods  and 
effeds  taken  from  burgettes,  merchants,  and  thofe  who 
had  only  perfonal  eftates,  or,  as  they  are  called,  unland¬ 
ed  men ,  fince  the  battle  of  Stirling,  were  not  only  to 
be  reftored,  but  the  owners  were  to  be  indemnified  for 
their  lofles  ;  and  their  perfons,  if  in  -cuftody,  were  to 
be  fet  at  liberty.  Churchmen,  who  were  taken  in  arms, 
were  to  be  delivered  over  to  their  ordinances,  to  be  dealt 
with  by  them  according  to-  the  law.”  The  cable  of 
Dunbar  was  orb*. red  to  be  demolifhed  ;  and  fome  fta- 
tutes  were  enaded  in.  favour  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
exclufion  of  foreigners. 

Thefe  laft  ads  were  patted  with  a  view  •>  to  recom- 
pence  the.' boroughs,  who  had  been  very  active  in  their 
oppofition  to  .  the  late  king.  However,  the  lords,  be¬ 
fore  they  diflblved  their  parliament,  thought  dt  necetta- 
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ry  to  give  fome  public  teftimony  of  tlieir  difapproving 
the  late  king’s  connexion  with  England.  It  was 
therefore  enacded,  “  That  as  the  king  wa3  now  of  an 
age  to  marry  a  noble  princefs,  born  and  defeended  of  a 
noble  and  <tuorJhlpful  hovfe ,  an  honourable  embafTy  fhould 
be  fent  to  the  realms  of  France,  Brittany,  Spain,  and 
other  places,  in  order  to  conclude  the  matter.”  This 
e  mb  a  fly  was  to  be  very  fplendid.  It  was  to  con  fid  of 
a  bifhop,  an  earl,  or  lord  of  parliament,  a  fecretary, 
who  was  generally  a  clergyman,  and  a  knight.  They 
were  to  he  attended  by  50  ItoiTemen  ;  5-03I.  was  to 
be  allowed  them  for  the  difeharge  of  their  embafTy,  and 
they  were  empowered  to  renew  the  ancient  league  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Scotland  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
herald,  or,  as  he  was  called,  a  trufly  j quire ,  was  fent  a- 
broad  to  vifit  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
find  out  a  proper  match  for  the  king.  One  confider- 
able  olnlacle,  however,  lay  in  the  way  of  this  embafTy. 
Ti  he  pope  had  laid  under  an  interdict  all  tliofe  who  had 
appeared  in  arms  againft  the  late  king  ;  and  the  party 
who  now  governed  Scotland  were  looked  upon  by  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  as  rebels  and  murderers.  The 
embafTy  was  therefore  fnfpended  for  a  considerable  time; 
for  it  was  not  till  the  year  1491  that  the  pope  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  off  the  interdict,  upon  the 
mod  humble  fub millions  and  profeffions  of  repentance 
made  by  the  guilty  parties. 

I11  the  mean  time,  the  many  good  qualities  which 
difeovered  themfelves  in  the  young  king  began  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  his  people  to  him.  Being 
confldered,  however,  as  little  better  than  a  prifoner  in 
the  hands  of  his  father’s  murderers,  feveral  of  the  no¬ 
bility  made  nfe  of  that  as  a  pretence  for  taking  aims. 
The  molt  forward  of  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
who  with  2COO  men  attempted  to  furprife  the  town 
of  Stirling  ;  but,  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own 
7 nen,  he  was  defeated,  taken  unawares,  and  the  cadie  of 
13 umbarton,  of  which  he  was  the  keeper,  taken  by  the 
oppoiite  party.  In  the  north,  the  earls  of  Huntley 
and  Marfhal,  with  the  Lord  Forbes,  complained  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  declared  their  refolution 
to  revenge  the  late  king’s  death.  Lord  Forbes  ha¬ 
ving  procured  the  bloody  fhirt  of  the  murdered  prince, 
difplayed  it  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  as  a  banner  under 
which  all  loyal  fubjecls  fhould  lift  themfelves.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  defeat  of  Lenox,  the  northern  chieftains 
found  themfelves  incapable  of  marching  fonth wards, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprife.  • 
The  caufe  of  the  murdered  king  was  next  undertaken 
by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  made  an  offer  to  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  of  live  fhips  to  revenge  it.  The  ad¬ 
miral  accepted  the  propofal ;  but  the  Englifh  beha¬ 
ving  as  pirates,  and  plundering  indifcriminately  all 
who  came  in -their  way,  he  thought  proper  to  feparate- 
himfelf  from  them,  yet  without  offering  to  attack  or 
oppofc  them.  Upon  this,  James  was  advifed  to  fend 
for  the  admiral,  to  offer  him  a  pardon,  and  n  com  mil¬ 
lion  to  a£l  againff  the  F'nglifh  freebooters*  Wood  ac¬ 
cepted  of  the  king’s  offer ;  and  being  .welb  provided 
with  ammunition  and  artillery,  he,  with  two  lhips  only, 
attacked  the  five  Englifh  . veil'd  $•,  all  of  which ‘her  took, 
an  d  brought  their  crews  prifouers  to  Leith,  for  which 
be  was  nobly  rewarded  by  .his  majefly. 

T  his  conduct  of  Wood  was  highly  refented  by  the 
king  of  England,  who  immediately  vowed  revenge* 
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The  fccottifli  admiral’s  fhips  had  been  fitted  out  for 
commerce  as  well  as  war,  and  Henry  commanded  his 
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beft  fea. officer,  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  to  intercept  hitp  on  sir  Stephen 
his  return  from  Flanders,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  a  Bull  fent 
commercial  voyage.  Wood  had  no  more  than ;  two  againft  the 
fhips  with  him:  the  Englifh  admiral  had  three  ;;  and 5c.otrifti  ai- 
thofe  much  larger,  and  carrying  a  greater  weight  0f nura** 
metal,  than  the  Scottiffi  vefftls.  The  Englifh  took 
their  ftation  at  the  ifland  of  May,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith  of  forth,  and,  having  come  unawares  upon  their  ,, , 
enemies,  fired  two  guns  as  a  fignal  for  tlieir  furrender¬ 
ing  themfelves.  T  he  Scottiffi  commander  encouraged 
his  men  as  well  as  lie  could;  and  finding  them  determi¬ 
ned  to  fland  by  him  to  the  iaft,  began  the  engagement 
in  fight  of  numberlef5  fpfdd ators  who  appeared  on  both 
Tides  of  the  frith.  The  fight  continued  all  that  day,, 
and  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  morning  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ebb-tide  and  a  foutli  v  ind 
had  carried  both  fquadions  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay. 

Here  the  Englifh  fought  under  great  difadvantages,  by 
reafon  of  the  fand-banks ;  and  before  they  could  get 
clear  of  them,  all  the  three  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  Scots,  who  carried  them  to  Dundee.  Wood  treat-  guffsrta 
ed  his  prifoners  with  great  humanity  ;  and  having  after- ]cen  with  all 
wards  preferred  them  to  King  James,  the  latter  difmif-his  (hips, 
fed  them  not  only  without  ranfom,  but  with  prefents  to 
the  officers  and  crews,  and  a  letter  to  King  Henry. 

To  this  Henry  returned  a  polite  anfwer,  a  truce  was 
concluded,  and  all  differences  for  the  prefeat  were  ac¬ 
commodated. 

James  all  this  time  had  continued  to  difplay  fuch 
moderation  in  his  government,  and  appeared  to. have 
the  advantage  of  his  fubje&s  To  much  at  heart,  that 
they  became  gradually  well  affected  to  :11s  government, 
and  in  1490  all  parties  were  fully  reconciled.  We 
may  from  thence  date  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
ot  James  IV. ;  and  the  next  year  the  .happinefs  of  his 
kingdom  was  completed,  by  taking  off  the  pope’s  in¬ 
terdict,  and  giving  the  king  abfoluticn  for  the  hand  he 
had  in  Ins  father’s  death. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  reftored,  the  negociation? 
concerning  the  king’s  marriage  began,  to  take  place, 
but  met  with  feveral  interruptions.  In  1493,  Henry 
VII.  propofed  a  match  between  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  his  coufin  the  princefs  Catharine.  James  was  too 
much  attached  to  France  to  be  fond  of  Englifh  connec¬ 
tions,  and  probably  thought  this  match  below  his  dig¬ 
nity  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  propofal  was  treated 
with  contempt.  However,  notvvithftandiug  this  ill  fuc-  Marriage- 
cefs,  henry  made  another  offer  of  alliance  with  James  ;  trea-y  with  •» 
and,  in  1495?  propofed  a  marriage  betwixt  him  and  his hngiuiid. 
eldeft  daughter  Margaret.  This  propofal  w'as  accept¬ 
ed  :  but  the  match  feems  not  to  have  been  at  all  agree¬ 
able  to  James  ;  for,  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  was 
negociating  the  marriage,  he  not  only  protected  Per¬ 
kin  Warbeck,  the  avowed  enemy  and  pretender  to  tire 
crown  of  Henry,  but  invaded  England  on  his- account. 

This  condudl  was  highly  refented  by  the  Engliffi  par¬ 
liament  ;  but  Henry  himfelf  forgave  even  this  grofs  in- 
fult,  and  the  marriage  negociations  were  once  more  re¬ 
fumed.  The  bride  was.no  more -.than-  ten  years  aird 
fix  months  old;  and  being. only  the  fourth  degree  of 
blood  from  James,  it  was  neceffary  to  procure  a  dif- 
penfation  from  the  pope.  This  being  obtained,  a  trea-* 
ty  of  perpetual  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
5 .  nations, 
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nations,  on  the  iftof  July  *5®3>  being  the  Hi  ft  that  had 
taken  place  for  170  years,  fince  the  peace  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  concluded  between  Robert  I.  and  Edward  III, 

One  of  the  great  ends  which  Henry  had  in  view  in 
promoting  this  marriage,  was  to  detach  James  from  the 
French  intereft :  no  fooner,  therefore,  was  the  treaty 
fmned,  than  he  wrote  to  his  fon-imlaw  to  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  who,  however,  politely  declined  to  break  with 
his  ancient  ally.  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  royal  biide 
fet  out  from  Richmond  in  Surry,  in  company  with  her 
father,  who  gave,  her  the  convoy  as  far  as  Collewefton, 
the  refidence  of  his  mother  the  countefs  of  Richmond. 
After  pafiing  fom.e  days  there,  the  king  refigned  his 
daughter  to  the  care  of  the  earls  of  Surry  and  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  who  proceeded  with  her  to  the  borders 
of  Scotland.  Here  a  number  of  the  company  were 
permitted  to  take  their  leave  ;  but  thofe  who  remained 
itill  made  a  royal  appearance.  At  Lamberton  church 
they  were  met  by  James,  attended  by  a  numerous  train 
of  his  nobility  and  officers  of  ftate.  From  Lamberton 
they  proceeded  to  Dalkeith,  and  next  day  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the 
g  re  ate  ft  fplendor.  On  this  occafion,  it  is  faid  that  the 
Scots  furpafted  all  their  guefts  in  extravagance  and  lux¬ 
ury  :  wdiich  mufl  have  been  owing  to  the  great  inter- 
courfe  and  commerce  which  James  and  his  fubjedls 
maintained  writh  foreign  courts  and  countries. 

After  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  James  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  unknown  almoft  to  any 
of  his  predecefTors  ;  and  began  to  make  a  confiderable 
figure  among  the  European  potentates.  But  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  court  and  embaffies,  liis  liberality  to 
ftrangers  and  to  learned  men,  his  coftly  edifices,  and, 
t,bove  all,  the  large  fums  he  laid  out  in  fhip  building, 
had  now  brought  him  into  fome  difficulties  ;  and  he  fo 
far  attended  to  the  advice  and  example  of  his  father-in- 
law,  that  he  fupplied  his  neceffities  by  reviving  dor¬ 
mant  penal  laws,  particularly  with  regard  to  ward  (hips 
and  old  titles  of  eltates,  by  which  he  raifed  large  fums. 
Though  he  did  this  without  afTembling  his  parliament, 
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yet  he  found  agents  who  juftified  thofe  proceedings,  in  Scotland  t 
the  fame  mariner  as  Epfion  and  Dudley  did  thofe  of  ~ 

Henry,  under  the  fan&ion  of  law.  At  laft,  however, 
touched  with  the  Offerings  of  his  fubje&s,  he  ordered 
all  profecutions  to  be  (lopped.  He  even  went  farther: 
for,  fenfible  of  the  detellation  into  which  his  father- 
in-law’s  avarice  had  brought  himfelf  and  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  he  ordered  the  minifters  who  had  advifed  him  to 
thofe  fhameful  courfes  to  be  imprifoned ;  and  fome  of 
them,  who  probably  had  exceeded  their  commiflion,  ac¬ 
tually  died  in  their  confinement.  .  ^$6 

About  this  time,  James  applied  himfelf,  with  incre-  Aj  plies 
dible  affiduity,  to  the  building  of  (hips;  one  of  which,  the  himfelf  to 
St  Michael,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  largeft  then 
in  the  world  (m).  He  worked  with  his  own  hands  in  s* 
building  it ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  his  condudl,  that  he 
was  afpiring  to  be  a  maritime  power,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  excellent  feamen  which  Scotland 
then  produced.  The  firft  effay  of  his  arms  by  fea  was 
in  favour  of  his  kinfman  John  king  of  Denmark.  This 
prince  w^as  brother  to  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland  ; 
and  had  partly<been  called  to  the  throne  of  Sweden, 
and  partly  poffeffed  it  by  force.  He  was  oppofed  by 
the  adminiftrator,  Sture,  whom  he  pardoned  after  he 
v»as  crowned.  Sture,  however,  lenewing  his  rebellion, 
and  the  Norwegians  revolting  at  the  fame  time,  John 
found  himfelf  under  fuch  difficulties,  that  he  was  for¬ 
ced  to  return  to  Denmark  ;  but  he  left  his  queen  in 
poffeffion  of  the  caftle  of  Stockholm,  which  (he  bravely 
defended  againft  Sture  and  the  Swedes.  This  heroic 
princefs  became  a  great  favourite  with  James  ;  and  fe- 
veral  letters  that  puffed  between  them  are  (bill  extant. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  next  to  the  French  monarch, 
was  the  favourite  ally  of  James  ;  who,  early  in  his 
reign,  had  compromifed.  fome  differences  between  them. 

It  likewife  appears,  from  the  hiftories  of  the  north,  that 
both  James  and  his  father  had  given  great  affiftance  to 
his  Danifh  majefty  in  reducing  the  Norwegians  ;  and 
he  refolved  to  become  a  party  in  the  war  againft  the 
Swedes,  and  the  Lubeckers  who  affifted  them,  if  the 

former 


(m)  Of  this  fhip  we  have  the  following  account  by  Lindfay  of  Pitfcottie.  Ci  In  the  fame  year,  the  king  of 
Scotland  bigged  a  great  (hip,  called  the  Great  Michael ,  which  was  the  greateft  (hip,  and  of  mod  ftrength,  that 
ever  failed  in  England  or  France.  For  this  (hip  was  of  fo  great  llature,  and  took  fo  much  timber,  that, 

except  Falkland,  (he  wafted  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  which  was  oak-wood,  by  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of 

Norway  ;  for  (he  was  fo  ftrong,  and  of  fo  great  length  and  breadth  (all  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea,  and 
many  other  ftrangers,  weie  at  her  device,  by  the  king’s  commandment,  who  wrought  very  bulily  in  her  :  but 
it  was  a  year  and  day  ere  (he  was  complete)  ;  to  wit,  (he  was  twelve  fcore  foot  ot  length,  and  thirty-fix  loot 

within  the  Tides.  She  was  ten  foot  thick  in  the  wall,  outted  jells  of  oak  in  her  wall,  and  boards  on  every  fide, 

fo  (lark  and  fo  thick,  that  no  cannon  could  go  through  her.  This  great  (hip  cumbered  Scotland  to  get  her 
to  the  fea.  From  that  time  that  (he  was  afloat,  and  her  mads  and  fails  complete,  with  tows  and  anchors 
efFeiring  thereto,  fhe  was  counted  to  the  king  to  be  thirty  thoufand  pounds  of  expences,  by  her  artillery, 
which  was  very  great  and  coftly  to  the  king,  by  all  the  reft  of  her  orders  ;  to  wit,  (he  bare  many  cannons,  fix 
on  every  fide,  with  three  great  baffils,  two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  before,  with  three  hundred  (hot  of 
fmall  artillery,  that  is  to  fay,  myand  and  battret- falcon,  and  quarter-falcon,  flings,  peftelent  ferpetens,  and 
double-dogs,  with  lragtor  and  culvermg,  cor s- bo »s  and  hand-bows.  She  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  fail 
her  ;  (he  had  fix  fcore  of  gunners  to  ufe  her  artillery  ;  and  had  a  thoufand  men  of  wrar,  by  her  captain,  (flip¬ 
pers,  and  quarter-mafters.  ^ 

“  When  this  ffiip  pall  to  the  fea,  and  was  lying  in  the  road,  the  king  gart  (hoot  a  cannon  at  her,  to  efiay  her 
if  fhe  was  wight ;  but  I  heard  fay,  it  deared  her  not,  and  did  her  little  (kaith.  And  if  any  man  believe  that  this 
defciiption  cf  the  (hip  be  not  of  verity,  as  %ve  have  written,  let  him  pafs  to  the  gate  of  Tillibardin,  and  there, 
afore  the  fame,  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breadth  of  her,  planted  with  hawthorn,  by  the  WTight  that  helped  to 
make  her.  .  vs  for  other  properties  of  her,  Sir  Andrew  Wood  is  my  author,  who  was  quarter- mafter  of  her  ; 
and  Robert  Bartyne,  who  was  mafter-fhipper.”  6 
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former  continued  In  their  revolt.  Previous  to  this, 
fent  an  ambaffador  to  offer  his  mediation  between  John 
and  his  fubje£ls.  The  mediation  was  accordingly  ac¬ 
cepted  of,  and  the  negotiations  were  opened  at  Cal- 
mar.  The  deputies  of  Sweden  not  attending,  John 
prevailed  with  thofe  of  Denmark  and  Norway  to  pro¬ 
nounce  fentence  of  forfeiture  againft  Sture  and  all  his 
adherents.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fiege  of  the  caflle 
of  Stockholm  was  fo  warmly  preffed  that  the  garrifon 
was  ditnmifhed  to  a  handful,  and  thofe  deflitute  of  all 
kind  o^  provifions  ;  fo  that  the  brave  queen  was  forced 
to  capitulate,  and  to  furrender  up  the  fortrefs,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  file  would  be  fuffered  to  depart  for  Den¬ 
mark  ;  but  the  capitulation  was  perfidioufly  broken  by 
Sture,  and  fhe  was  confined  in  a  monaflery. 

It  was  on  this  occafion  that  James  refolved  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  maritime  power.  He  wrote  a  letter,  concei¬ 
ved  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  to  £he  archbifhop  of  Upfal, 
the  primate  of  Sweden,  exhorting  him  to  employ  all 
his  authority  in  favour  of  the  king  ;  and  another  letter 
to  the  Lubeckers,  threatening  to  declare  war  againft 
them,  as  well  as  the  Swedes,  if  they  jointly  continued 
to  affift  the  rebels.  According  to  Hollinihed,  James, 
in  confequence  of  king  John’s  application,  gave  the 
command  of  an  army  of  10,000  men  to  the  earl  of  Ar¬ 
ran,  who  replaced  John  upon  his  throne.  Though 
this  does  not  ftri&ly  appear  to  be  truth,  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  James,  John  mufl  have 
funk  under  the  weight  of  his  enemies.  Sture,  whofe 
arms  had  made  great  progrefs,  hearing  that  a  confi- 
derable  armament  was  fitting  out  in  Scotland,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  James  had  prevailed  with  the  French  king  to 
affifl  John  likewife,  agreed  to  releafe  the  queen,  and  to 
conduct  her  to  the  frontiers  of  Denmark  ;  where  he 
died.  By  this  time,  James’s  armament,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  had  fet  fail  ;  but  per¬ 
ceiving  that  all  matters  were  adj nfled  between  John  and 
the  Swedes,  the  fhips  returned  fooner  than  James  ex- 
pefted,  “  which  (fays  lie,  in  a  very  polite  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  queen  upon  the  occafion)  they  durft  not 
have  done,  had  they  not  brought  me  an  account  that 
her  Danifli  majefty  was  in  perfea  health  and  fafety.” 
The  fe verity  of  John  having  occafion ed  a  frefh  revolt, 
James  again  fent  a  fquadron  to  his  affiftance,  which  ap¬ 
peared  before  Stockholm,  and  obliged  the  Lubeckers  to 
conclude  a  new  treaty. 

James,  having  thus  honourably  difeharged  his~  en¬ 
gagements  with  his  uncle  the  king  of  Denmark,  turn¬ 
ed  his  attention  towards  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders, 
who  had  infulted  his  flag,  on  account  of  the  affiftance 
he  had  afforded  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  as  well  as  from 
motives  of  rapacioufnefs,  which  diftinguifhed  thofe  tra¬ 
ders,  who  are  laid  not  only  to  have  plundered  the  Scots 
fhips,  but-  to  have,  thrown  their  crews  overboard  to 
conceal  their  villany.  James  gave  the  command  of  a 
fquadron  to  Barton  ;  who  put  to  fea,  and,  without  any 
ceremony,  treated  all  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh  traders 
who  fell  into  his  hands  as  pirates,  and  fent  their  heads 
in  hogfheads  to  James.  Soon  after,  Barton  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  brought  with  him  a  number  of  rich  prizes, 
which  rendered  his  reputation  as  a  fea  man  famous  all 
over  Europe.— James  was  then  fo  much  refpe£ed  upon 
the  continent,  that  we  know  of  no  refentment  ftiown 
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he  either  by  the  court  of  Spain,  whofe  fuhjefls  thofe  Ne- 
therlanders  were,  or  of  any  other  power  in  Europe,  for 
this  vigorous  proceeding. 

The  peace  with  England  continued  all  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  nor  did  his  fon  Henry  VIII.  though  he 
had  not  the  fam*  reafon  as  his  father  to  keep  well 
with  the  Scots,  for  fome  time  {hew  any  difpofition  to 
break  with  them.  A  breach,  however,  did  very  foo'n 
take  place,  which  was  never  afterwardsthoroughly  made 
up. 

About  30  years  before,  one  John  Barton  (a  rela¬ 
tion,  probably,  to  the  famous  Barton)  commanded  a 
trading  veffel,  which  was  taken  by  two  Portuguese  fea- 
captains  in  the  port  of  Sluys  ;  and  the  captain,  with 
feveral  Scotchmen,  were  killed  in  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
fend  their  property.  The  a&ion  was  efteemed  coward¬ 
ly  as  well  as  piratical,  becaufe  it  was  done  under  the 
protection  of  a  large  Portuguefe  fquadron.  The  /hip 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew,  with  the  cargo, 
were  carried  to  Portugal,  from  whence  no  redrefs  could 
be  obtained  ;  and  James  III.  granted  letters  of  marque 
to  John  and  Robert  Bartons,  heirs  to  the  Barton  who 
had  been  murdered.  Upon  the  acccffion  of  James  IV. 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  letters  of  marque  were 
recalled,  and  a  friendly  correfpondence  was  entered  into 
between  James  and  his  Portuguefe  majefty.  No  re¬ 
drefs,  however,  was  to  be  had  from  the  latter  ;  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Barton  being  made  a  prifoner,  and  hb  fhip  a  prize, 
he  was  detained  in  Zealand,  till  James  procured  his 
deliverance,  by  applying  in  his  favour  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  Sir  Andrew  Barton  took  part  in  the 
quarrel  ;  and  having  obtained  a  like  letter  of  marque, 
be  made  dreadful  depredation's  on  the  Poftuguefe  trade, 
and,  according  to  Englifh  authors,  he  plundered  many 
Englifh  fnips,  on  pretence  of  their  carrying  Portu¬ 
guefe  property,  and  made  the  navigation  of  the  nar¬ 
row  feas  dangerous  to  Englifhmen.  The  court  of  Lon¬ 
don  received  daily  complaints  of  Barton’s  depredations; 
but  Henry  being  at  this  time  very  averfe  to  quarrel 
with  James,  thefe  complaints  were  heard  with  great 
coldnefs  at  his  council-board.  The  earl  of  Surry  had 
then  two  fons,  gallant  noblemen  ;  and  he  declared  to 
Henry’s  face,  that  while  he  had  an  eftate  that  could 
furnifh  out  a  fhip,  or  a  fon  who  was  capable  of  com¬ 
manding  one,  the  narrow  feas  fhould  not  be  infefted, 
Henry  could  not  difeourage  this  generous  offer  ;  and 
letters  of  marque  were  accordingly*granted  to  the  two 
young  noblemen,  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  How¬ 
ard.  The  prizes  that  Barton  had  taken  had  rendered 
his  fhips  immenfely  rich,  confequently  they  were  heavy 
laden,  and  unfit  for  fighting  ;  while  we  may  eafily  fup- 
pofc,  that  the  fhips  of  the  Howards  were  clean,  and  of 
a  fuperior  force  in  every  refpe&  to  thofe  of  Barton. 
After  encountering  a  great  deal  of  foul  weather,  Sir 
Thomas  Howard  came  up- with  the  Lyon,  which  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Andrew  Barton  in  perfon  ;  and  Sic 
Edward  fell  in  with  the  Unicorn,  Barton’s  other  fhip. 
The  event  was  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
inequality  of  the  match.  Sir  Andrew  Barton  was  kill¬ 
ed,  wli’le  he  was  animating,  with  his  whittle,  his  men 
to  hold  out  to  the  laft  ;  and  both  the  'cotch  fhips  being 
taken,  were  carried  in  triumph  to  London,  with  their 
crews  prifoners. 
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For  retrafierent,  read  retra&arent, 
the  end  of  line  14  from  the  bottom. 

For  haty  read  pot . 

For  Moujfcs,  read  Maiffbns, 
from  the  bottom.  For  excite y  read  execute , 

CD  CD 

from  the  bottom.  .  For  ff  X  read  f  =/X 

For  meet,  read  a  61, 

For  conjlrufiion,  read  conjideration , 

For  Jinenefsy  read  jirmnefs , 

For  on,  read  or, 

from  bottom.  For  Bles ,  read  Bled, 

For  Teloa,  read  Tilta, 

For  hatchet,  read  hate  he! 

For  hatchet ,  read  hatchel. 

For  cut,  read  cajl . 

For  ling  then,  read  lengthen . 

For  proportions,  read  proportions . 

^  A.CA  ,  A.CAX 
For /  -pP  ready— 


CP  • 

For  drain,  read  drum. 


CP 

from  the  bottom. 

For  =£=,  read  rr. 

For  produftion ,  read  pendulum. 

For  imprejjion,  read  impuljion , 

After  A,  dele  Therefore  m  v,  which  we  have. 

For  though,  read  then, 

N,  B.  In  the  article  Rotation,  the  fmall  Italic  f,  which  has  been  inadvertently  ufed  inflead  of 
the  large^*  marks  a  fluent,  or  the  fum  of  fluxionary  quantities. 
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